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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

We  now  know  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  so  com- 
fortable about  the  Ulstej^^iestion ;  how  it  is  that, 
amidst  all  the  agonising^ftirums  and  excursions,  he 
can  hold  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  dined 
well,  and  in  what  Randolph  Churchill  called  "  a  calmly 
digestive  mood  "  is  toying  with  the  idea  of  a  good 
cigar.  For  Mr.  Asquith  has  decided  that  there  is  to 
be  no  excursion.  The  mistresses  and  servants  in 
England  may  or  may  not  passively  resist  the  Insurance 
Act — the  Orangemen  of  Ulster,  one  and  all,  are  going 
to  play  lamb  to  the  Nationalist  knacker  ! 

Mr.  Asquith — quite  incidentally — gave  the  House 
this  news  in  the  Home  Rule  debate  on  Monday  :  "  You 
may  contemplate  civil  war  and  contingencies  of  that 
sort — I  do  not".  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  Ireland  under  Home  Rule  will  be  carried  out,  it 
seems,  in  the  most  ordinary  way  in  the  world.  An 
angel  of  perfect  peace  is  abroad  in  Ulster  :  the  Prime 
Minister  can  hear  the  rustle  of  his  wings  ! 

The  attitude  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  gentle- 
man in  Washington  Irving  who  would  not  admit  for  a 
moment  that  there  were  any  starving  people  about. 
"The  Poor!  What  Poor,  pray?  Why,  there  are 
None".  "The  Ulster  resistance!  Nonsense,  Sir; 
nobody  will  think  of  resisting  in  Ulster.  Everything 
will  go  quite  pleasantly  and  peaceably  in  Ulster.  All  is 
for  the  be-,t,  Sir,  in  the  best  possible  world."  Most 
of  us  in  private  life  know  one  or  two  people  who  adopt 
this  kind  of  attitude  when  their  friends  are  in  trouble. 
It  may  be  described  perhaps  as  the  portly  attitude.  Mr. 
Birrell  has  resorted  to  it  once  or  twice  when  the  cattle 
have  been  whacked  or  hamstrung  in  Connaught.  It 
is  much  to  be  recommended  to  people  who  want  to  keep 


quite  cool  and  collected,  and  not  be  worried  by  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  others. 

The  English  Parliament  may  be  supreme,  but  the 
Irish  Parliament  is  not  to  be  subordinate — that  has  been 
the  chief  point  discussed  in  the  Home  Rule  debate  this 
week.  It  is  not  so  Irish  or  so  illogical  as  on  the  sur- 
face it  may  seem.  Is  not  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Redmond, 
after  all,  very  much  like  that  of  Satan  as  Milton  gave 
it?  He  means  to  reign  in  Hell  instead  of  serving  any 
longer  in  Heaven — and  Mr.  Devlin  is  to  be  his  sergeant- 
major  there.  As  to  "  supremacy  ",  even  Satan  might 
not  deny  that  this  must  belong  to  Heaven — quite  a 
different  thing  from  saying  that  he  should  be  a 
subordinate. 

No  doubt  Captain  Craig  was  right  in  saying  that 
even  it  the  word  "  subordinate  "  were  put  into  the  Bill, 
it  would  be,  no  real  guarantee.  All  can  guarantee  that 
the  guarantees  are  not  a  genuine  part  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Asquith  admits  it  with  the  utmost  candour  :  the  guaran- 
tees, he  says,  and  all  members  of  the  Government  say 
with  him,  are  merely  put  in  for  form's  sake,  or  what  you 
will.  They  will  never,  he  says,  be  wanted ;  for  the 
Ulstermen  never  will  be  ill-treated  by  the  Nationalists. 
How  can  a  safeguard  against  an  ill  that  can  never  arise 
be  a  serious  safeguard?  One  might  as  well  provide  a 
fireguard  for  a  room  in  which  there  is  no  grate,  no 
chimney  and  no  fire. 

Unionists  quite  agree  the  safeguards  are  all  make- 
believe  ;  for  they  know  well  that  these  things  are  made 
of  paper  and  will  be  burnt  directly  the  fire  breaks  out. 
None  the  less  they  were  quite  right  to  press  for  the 
word  "subordinate"  to  be  put  into  the  Bill.  What 
is  often  described  by  stupid  people  as  "  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  "  can  be  sparing  the  time  and  money 
of  the  country  ;  this  is  a  Parliamentary  axiom  for  the 
well-informed. 

By  the  by,  talking  of  subordination,  perhaps  we  may 
recommend  a  book  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  take  away  with  him  on  his  next  week-end  holiday. 
It  was  written  by  Defoe  and  its  title  is  "The  Great 
Law  of  Subordination  Consider'd,  or  the  Insolence  and 
Insufferable  Behaviour  of  Servants  in  England,  Illus- 
trated with  a  Great  Variety  of  Examples  ". 
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On  Wednesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  begged  the  Prime 
Minister  to  stop  finessing  over  Ulster  and  put  all 
his  Home  Rule  cards  on  the  table.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
nowadays  so  often  dummy — and  played  by  a  Labour 
member  or  a  Nationalist — that  the  request  might  seem 
reasonable.  But  in  this  matter  of  Ulster  Mr.  Asquith 
is  very  much  in  play  himself — and  to  do  him 
justice  no  Prime  Minister  in  English  history  ever  proved 
himself  a  better  hand  at  finessing  the  knave.  He  is  not 
a  very  bold  rider,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  put  it  this  week 
in  the  most  brilliant  bit  of  satire  in  Parliament  for  many 
a  long  day,  but  with  his  feet  under  the  card-table  he 
is  often  quite  at  home.  The  last  thing  on  earth  the 
Prime  Minister  is  likely  to  do  is  to  show  his  hand  in 
this  particular  game. 

Having  failed  to  trap  Unionists  over  the  Ulster 
-exclusion  amendment,  the  Prime  Minister  harshly  shut 
down  the  debate  and  carried  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill. 
We  think  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  leaders  on  both  sides 
have  not  realised  this — there  is  one  wholly  brutal  feature 
of  politics  to-day,  and  that  is  the  gag.  When  Robes- 
pierre rose  and  tried  to  intimidate  the  Assembly  for 
the  last  time,  he  could  not  speak,  and  through  the  din 
the  insurgents,  at  last  risen  successfully  against  him, 
cried  out  that  the  blood  of  Danton  choked  him  :  that  of 
free  speech  might  surely  choke  our  modern  Robes- 
pierres.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  a  Liberal  of  noble  and 
intellectual  distinction,  deplored  the  crudity  and  coarse- 
ness of  some  of  the  modern  democrats.  But  this  gag 
is  the  lowest  resort  of  bullying  and  bashing.  We  share 
the  indignation  of  brave  Mr.  Robert  O'Neill  and  the 
other  Tories  who  made  a  short  but  stern'startd  against 
the  thing  on  Wednesday. 

The  peculiar  brutality  of  this  odious  "  gag  "  is  that 
it  strikes  at  an  intellectual  principle  which  all  Christian 
and  civilised  thought  has  agreed  to  respect.  The  gag 
is  essentially  a  low  resort.  The  knout  compared  with 
the  gag  is  refined.  U  rr.\  -  strikes  at  the  flesh.  Many 
Libp— <*a  must  dislike  this  coarse  bludgeon.  To  hit  a 
man  in  the  mouth  and  disable  him  that  he  may  no 
longer  express  thoughts  which  are  not  your  thoughts 
— and  which  delay  you  for  a  little  while  from  carrying 
out  some  plan  or  other — what  is  it  but  crude  barbarism? 
Intellect  and  reason  will  have  to  rise  and  end  this  crass 
thing. 

It  may  have  gone  hard  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  strike  the  portly  attitude  after 
the  Ancient  Hibernian  Debate  this  week.  They  may 
still  hold  that  Ulster  will  yield;  but  Mr.  Birrel'l 
did  not  deny  that  the  Hibernians  prodded  a  small 
boy  in  the  stomach  with  a  pike  ;  and  that  the  women 
and  children,  generally,  were  rushed,  in  a  scuffle  to 
get  rid  of  the  Union  Jack.  "  Women  and  children 
first  "  is  a  rule  among  the  Ancient  Hibernians  when 
they  are  out  for  blood.  Glorious  to  relate  they  are  an 
Approved  Society  under  the  Act  !  Why,  by  the  way, 
should  not  the  Ancient  Hibernians  keep  the  peace  for 
the  Government  by  issuing  "  strikers'  passes  "? 

Like  a  wounded  lion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
after  mauling  one  of  his  deadly  foes  is  now  growling 
horribly  and  turning  away  to  have  a  bite  at  another. 
He  began  on  the  dukes  at  Limehouse,  but  in  his  speech 
last  week  he  left  them  for  the  moment  to  turn  on  the 
duchesses.  So  far  as  one  can  understand  fronuhis 
angry  imagery,  they  are  not  really  "  in  what  is  called 
Society  ",  only  on  the  edge  of  it,  hovering  for  admis- 
sion. We  remember  Randolph  Churchill  once  neatly 
referring  Laboucherc  to  "  Truth  "  when  he  was  heckled 
about  some  Society  matter.  Well,  Radicalism  has  still 
its  sources  of  exclusive  information  about  Society. 
Has  not  the  Prime  Minister  just  added  "  Reynolds  "  to 
the  Privy  Council? 

Labour  and  Liberalism  arc  quarrelling  to  some  pur- 
pose now.  They  look  at  one  another  and  howl  most 
of  the  time,  but,  like  cats,  they  are  long  in  closing. 
But  now  Labour  is  determined  to  close  witli  the  Liberal 


at  Hanley  and  at  Crewe.  There  has  even  been  talk  of 
the  Labour  party  absenting  itself  in  a  body  from  the 
House  until  these  elections  were  settled  ;  but  that  has 
ended  in  talk.  Rather  neatly  the  Government  proposed 
to  put  down  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  during  the  absence 
of  the  Labour  members. 

At  Ilkeston  conscience  for  once  did  not  pay.  Mr. 
Seelv,  on  his  elevation  to  a  Secretaryship  of  State  and 
Cabinet  rank,  asks  his  constituents  to  endorse  his  pro- 
motion. His  flush  of  glory  got  rather  a  cold  douche. 
His  majority  at  last  general  election  was  4044 ;  on 
Monday  it  was  121 1  ;  in  a  square  fight  with  no  Labour 
candidate. 

Mr.  Masterman  has  this  week  confessed  that  the  sug- 
gestio  falsi  of  the  National  Insurance  leaflet  was 
deliberately  intended  by  the  Government  to  hustle 
employees  hot-foot  into  approved  societies.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  he  argued  that  the 
sooner  employees  joined  a*  society;  the  better — that  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  be  frightened  betimes  into 
the  net.  The  Government)  in  fact,  no  longer 
denies  that  the  leaflet  was  meant  to  deceive  con- 
tributors into  believing  that  they  must  choose  at  once 
between  an  approved  society  and  the  Post  Office.  The 
defence  now  is  that  contributors  were  intentionally 
deceived  for  their  good.  The,  Government,  of  course, 
no  more  believes  in  this  second  defence  than  they 
believed  in  the  first.  Already  they  have  been  compelled 
to  consider  the  hard  case  of  a  contributor  hustled 
untimely  into  an  unsuitable  society.  These  unfortunate 
contributors  are  now  definitely  advised  to  withdraw 
their  applications  if  they  are  still  unaccepted ;  or,  if 
they  are  already  full  members,  to  end  their  merribership. 

The  National  Insurance  Commissioners  have 
answered  the  doctors  in  a  letter  which  makes  "  no 
material  concession  "  in  advance  of  what  was  offered 
them  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  February  and  refused. 
In  fact,  the  problem  is  no  nearer  solution  than  it  was 
five  months  ago.  The  Council  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  advises  members  either  to  break  off  nego- 
tiations altogether,  adhering  strictly  to  the  minimum 
demands  of  February,  or  to  elect  a  Committee  to  nego- 
tiate further  with  the  Commissioners  ;  let  them  mean- 
time prepare  for  open  war  if  these  negotiations  are  not 
successful.  It  is  now  qui^Bplear  that  insured  persons 
will  be  paying  for  sickness  benefit  long  before  the 
Government  will  know  how  the  benefit  is  going  to  be 
administered. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  on- 
the  history  of  the  Unionist  Housing  Bill  in  Parliament 
unfolds  a  tale  of  intrigue  and  meanness  not  often 
equalled  even  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment. This  was  a  Bill  to  make  possible  a  continuous 
and  intelligent  national  housing  policy  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  commission  and  to  enable  local 
authorities  to  supply  decent  and  cheap  houses 
lor  the  poor.  Everyone  knows  this  is  greatly 
wanted  ;  and  everyone  also  knows  or  ought  to  know 
that  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis. 
Subsidy  there  must  be.  The  Government  have  wrecked 
the  Bill  by  knocking  out  the  subsidy.  The  pretext, 
of  course,  is  economic  probity.  The  hypocrisy  is 
transparent.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  endure  that  Unionists  should  get  credit 
for  a  good  Bill  or  that  a  social  reform  should  go 
through  that  will  not  hurt  the  conservative  classes. 

The  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  by  sixty-six 
votes  resolved  that  men  and  masters  should  meet 
"  w  ith  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  settlement  "  of  the  Dock 
strike.  This  resolution  has  not  had  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  position  outside  the  House.  Mr.  Cave,  debat- 
ing the  resolution,  spoke  of  the  "  absurd  position  in 
which  the  House  would  be  placed  if  the  resolution  were 
carried,  and  the  employers  took  no  notice  of  it  other- 
wise than  by  acknowledgment  " — precisely  the  position 
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which  ensued.  Obviously  a  resolution  debated  and 
voted  on  strictly  party  lines  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  have  the  least  effect  upon  either  masters  or 
men. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  were,  in 
this  debate,  far  more  definitely  opposed  than  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Mr.  Asquith  laid  it' down 
as  a  principle  that  "  Governments  ought  to  be  very 
chary  of  interfering  ",  and  he  pointedly  disagreed  with 
Mr.  O'Grady.  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  motion  was  precisely 
in  this  sense — "the  constitutional  and  normal  attitude 
of  the  Government  should  be  one  of  complete  detach- 
ment and  neutrality  ".  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  did 
not  name  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  attacked  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition ;  but  his  speech  aimed  at 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  hit  Mr.  Asquith.  If  Mr.  Asquith  had 
stuck  to  his  "  principls  "  on  Monday,  he  would  have 
been  driven  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
Was  it  clumsiness,  or  the  most  delicate  finesse,  whereby 
Mr.  Macdonald  struck  !at  the  Unionist  Leader  and 
brought  down  the  Liberal? 

A  sentence  or  two  in  Mr.  Seely's  speech  on  the 
Army  estimates  showed  what  political  control  of  the 
Army  is  costing  this  country.  Mr,  Seely  has  the 
courtesy  title  of  Colonel,  having  been  an  irregular  or 
auxiliary  of  some  sort,  and  he  solemnly  propounded  that 
his  sort  of  soldier  is  a  better  fighting  man  than  the 
regular  !  Then  he  tells  us  that  compulsory  service 
cannot  be  practical  politics  until  after  the  next  war. 
This  can  only  mean  that  we  are  to  wait  for  disaster 
to  put  our  house  in  order.  This  is  the  way  with 
most  Englishmen  perhaps  ;  but  that  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Army  should  endorse  it  and  make  a  policy  of  it  ! 

There  are  rumours  of  a  renewed  attempt  on  the  part 
of  our  military  advisers  to  introduce  the  cumbrous  Con- 
tinental double-company  into  our  Army.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  one  of  the  very  few  British 
military  organisations  which  has  been  proved,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  in  vogue 
on  the  Continent ;  which  has  been  adopted  mainly 
on  account  of  the  huge  masses  of  men  employed,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  officering  smaller  units. 
Unfortunately  the  officers  whose  opinions  carry  most 
weight  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject.  What, 
for  example,  can  Sir  John  French,  a  cavalry  officer, 
know  of  the  British  infantry  company  system?  What, 
again,  can  an  artilleryman  know?  Even  infantry 
officers  do  not  all  appreciate  the  value  of  the  system, 
for  some  of  them  passed  their  early  years  in  battalions 
where  it  had  not  been  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  order  of  July  restoring 
the  lance  as  part  of  the  "normal  war  equipment  "  of 
our  gallant  Lancer  regiments  is  most  gratifying.  Here 
we  are  wholly  at  one  with  Sir  John  French  in  dealing 
with  at  matter  well  within  his  knowledge.  It  is  nearly 
ten  years  since  Lord  Roberts  declared  the  lance  to  be 
abolished  save  for  gala  parades  and  tent-pegging  ! 
What  about  Mr.  Erskine  Childers  and  l'arme  blanche 
now  ? 

Lord  Crewe,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday, 
revealed  nothing  as  to  the  Government's  naval  policy 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Government's  intentions 
are  to  be  left  for  explanation  to  Mr.  Churchill  intro- 
ducing the  Estimates.  Lord  Crewe  took  particular 
exception  to  the  charge  that  the  Mediterranean  had 
been  "evacuated";  but,  as  Lord  Sclborne  clearly 
showed  (pace  Lord  Lansdowne),  seven  cruisers  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  Italy  and 
Austria  in  naval  strength,  is  effectually  evacuation. 
There  was  no  avoiding  Lord  Sclborne's  dilemma.  If 
the  withdrawal  from  Malta  is  not  necessary,  the 
Government  should  not  have  withdrawn.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, then  the  Navy  is  not  as  strong  as  it  should  be. 

Did  Lord  Crewe  really  intend  his  figures  to  reassure 
the  House?    In  1914  thirty  "  Dreadnoughts  "  against 


thirty-nine  of  other  European  Powers;  in  191 5,  thirty- 
six  against  fifty-one — presumably  the  whole  strength  of 
the  British  Fleet,  including  the  Xew  Zealand  ships,  to 
be  concentrated  upon  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy 
in  North  European  waters  !  Then,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Lord  Crewe's  airy  dissertation  upon  the  policy 
of  depending  upon  allies  and  agreements? 

Mr.  Borden  is  unobtrusive  and  has  no  message 
for  the  reporters.  But  he  has  brought  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government  over  with  him  and  is  ready  to 
do  business.  His  visit  has  actual  significance;  it  will 
count  in  keeping  the  Empire  together.  A  Dominion 
Premier  has  come  to  England  not  to  discuss  resolutions 
but  to  work  out  a  scheme.  Everything  depends  on  the 
reception  given  him.  We  must  hope  that  when  Mr. 
Churchill  shut  the  door  against  Imperial  preference,  he 
left  a  back  way  open  for  Imperial  Defence.  At  any 
rate  Mr.  Borden  is  going  about  his  part  of  the  work 
in  a  quiet,  businesslike  way. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  coming  home  partly  for  a  holiday, 
partly,  we  hope,  to  join  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee.  He  has  done  splendid 
work  in  Egypt  in  the  past  nine  months.  He  has 
appeased  both  the  Coptic  and  the  Moslem  movements, 
to  the  great  increase  of  good  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  has  won  the  affection  of  the  fellaheen,  and 
has  restored  the  prestige  of  the  administering  Powers. 
All  this  is  disagreeable  to  the  advocates  of  an  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians  policy,  and  some  misguided  men  have 
just  been  arrested  for  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Prime 
Minister  and  even,  according  to  one  report,  the  British 
Agent  himself.  The  news  comes  as  a  reminder  that 
there  is  still  discontent  in  Egypt.  But  the  conspiracy 
will  not  turn  Lord  Kitchener  from  his  work.  That 
work  is  first  and  foremost  to  free  the  farmer  from  the 
moneylender.  The  native  moneylender  can  be  dealt 
with  ;  it  is  the  foreigner  who  can  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  administration.  Js  Sir  Edward  Grey  ready  to  back 
Lord  Kitchener  and  face  the  Capitulations  question? 

The  mutiny  at  Monastir  is  ominous  and  seems 
to  be  spreading.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  Albanian 
rising,  and  Turkish  troops  have  already  refused  to  fight 
against  their  co-religionists.  The  whole  business  is  very 
serious,  and  adds  to  the  complications  already  existing, 
which  in  themselves  are  grave  enough.  It  is  well  that 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  a  genuine 
movement  to  take  the  control  of  affairs  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which  is  now 
mainly  run  by  Jewish  financiers.  It  is  not  reactionary, 
and  is  at  least  as  sincere  an  attempt  to  mend  the  State 
as  was  the  revolution  against  Abdul  Hamid. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  apportion  the  due 
amount  of  blackguardism  to  each  of  the  two  American 
Conventions,  Republican  and  Democratic.  A  more 
complete  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  democracy,  in 
its  wide,  and  not  restricted,  sense,  has  never  been 
seen.  The  only  satisfaction  to  decent  people  in  the 
States  must  be  that  in  the  end  the  Democrats  chose 
the  right  candidate.  It  is,  however,  more  than  hinted 
by  the  excellent  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  that 
his  nomination  was  preceded  by  some  sinister  negotia- 
tions whereby  Tammany  was  ultimately  placated.  We 
are  getting  accustomed  to  queer  manoeuvres  and 
questionable  alliances  among  cur  own  politicians,  but 
America  is  still  unrivalled  in  this  field.  Happily  the 
Roosevelt  ticket  seems  doomed  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
candidature. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Runciman  prohibited  the  landing  of 
Irish  cattle  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  by  Thursday  Glasgow- 
was  opened  to  the  trade  from  Belfast.  It  seems  that 
the  disease  in  Ireland  was  traced  to  Swords  in  West- 
meath  ;  and  in  four  surrounding  counties  prohibition 
brought  all  the  trade  in  that  area  to  a  standstill.  Mr. 
Healy  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  com- 
plained of  the  "panic"  which  would  cost  Ireland 
millions  of  money.    Mr.  Runciman  pointed  out  that 
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England  would  suffer  just  as  much  ;  but  Mr.  Healy  does 
not  mind  that ;  as  we  can  afford  it,  he  thinks. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  of  laxity  in  the  Irish 
Department.  This  point  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
cleared  up  yet;  but  it  seems  admitted  that  the  Board 
here  has  been  prompt  in  doing  everything  that  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Healy  may  be  sure  we  are  not  sub- 
mitting to  loss  and  restrictions  for  amusement.  Mean- 
time one  interesting  fact  as  to  what  happened  in  Ireland 
is  established.  The  man  who  examined  the  cattle  at 
Swords  on  the  day  they  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  was 
a  "  quack  "  veterinary  surgeon.  He  diagnosed 
"  timber  tongue  "  and  nothing  else.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  disease  takes  several  days  to 
incubate. 

Yesterday  there  were  only  two  Judges  of  the 
whole  number  sitting  in  Court  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division ;  and  one  of  these  was  in  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission,  which  hardly  counts  as  an  ordinary 
Law  Court.  The  other  Judge  was  Mr.  Justice  Hamilton 
in  the  Commercial  Court ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell  was 
in  Chambers.  With  these  exceptions  the  rest  of  the 
Judges  were  on  circuit ;  consequently  almost  all 
London  business  was  at  a  standstill.  Two  additional 
Judges  would  at  least  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Litigants 
complain,  the  bar  complains,  and  the  latest  malcontents 
are  the  law  reporters,  who  complain  that  there  are  not 
enough  Courts  to  go  round.  It  is  all  the  worse  that 
the  Long  Vacation  is  creeping  on.  Mr.  Justice  Bray 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  pluck  in  speaking  out. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sities Congress,  touched  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  Imperial  problems — perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
How  are  we  going  to  diminish  the  shock  which  the 
sudden  invasion  of  a  wholly  alien  learning  must  have 
upon  the  cultured  society  of  the  East?  With  us  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  grown  gradually  ;  and  we  have  in- 
sensibly adjusted  our  philosophy  and  mental  habit  to 
the  scientific  spirit.  But  what  will  happen  when  "  the 
full  stress  and  weight  of  modern  scientific,  critical,  and 
industrial  knowledge  "  is  thrown  suddenly  upon  a 
society  unprepared  to  receive  it?  Mr.  Balfour  sees 
no  solution  of  the  problem.  "  Here  ",  he  said, 
"  we  are  forced  to  be  catastrophic.  It  is  impossible 
to  graft  on  the  East  by  a  gradual  process  what  we  have 
got  by  a  gradual  process  in  the  West — something 
which  is  suddenly  carried  full-fledged,  and  planted 
down,  as  it  were,  in  these  new  surroundings  " — planted 
down  like  a  Parliament  in  China. 

A  few  English  dabblers  in  philosophy  may  have  taken 
an  interest  in  Upsala  and  its  old  university  because  of 
the  association  with  Swedenborg,  but  English  dabblers 
in  old  music  had  not  suspected  until  the  present  dis- 
covery that  they  had  the  slightest  reason  to  think  about 
either.  Now,  however,  in  this  most  unlikely  resting 
place  are  found  the  parts  of  some  sonatas  for  viols 
composed  by  an  English  composer,  William  Young, 
and  printed  in  1653  at  Innsbruck  by  one  Wagner — 
Michael  of  that  name.  So  far  only  a  couple  of  samples 
have  been  scored  and  copied,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
may  soon  have  them  all.  This  Young  was  one  of  the 
numerous  English  musicians  who  in  the  old  days  took 
service  with  foreign  nobles.  He  lived  in  Austria 
until  the  Restoration  ;  and  evidently  it  is  by  the  merest 
accident  that  some  of  his  works  were  preserved  in  the 
far  north  ;  hardly  any  were  kept  in  England.  It  is  as 
yet  loo  early  to  attempt  to  judge  whether  he  is  entitled 
to  a  place  amongst  our  finer  musicians.  It  would  be 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  have  all  the  parts  scored  and 
barred  by  a  competent  man.  They  are  amongst  the 
earliest  specimens  of  music-printing  in  existence. 

Any  criticism  of  a  proposal  to  do  honour  to  the  dead 
is  apt  to  appear  churlish  ;  but  even  at  that  risk  we 
must  say  that  the  decision  of  the  Dean  to  give 
burial  in  S.  Paul's  to  Alma-Tadema  shows  a  defective 
m  use  of  proportion.  These  honours  are  of  national 
significance  and  should  be  guarded  more  jealously  than 
they  arc. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  BURDEN. 

WHAT  will  be  the  last  straw?  The  back  of  the 
animal  is  obviously  bending  to  breaking  point, 
though  it  has  not  yet  actually  broken.  So  it  is  natural 
that  everyone  should  be  wondering  what  will  prove  to 
be  the  breaking  straw.  It  is  the  most  interesting 
political  speculation  just  now.  Mr.  Asquith's  back 
is  undoubtedly  broad,  and  also  very  flexible — a  valuable 
quality  for  endurance  that  not  every  political  spine 
possesses.  Nothing  less  true  could  be  said  of  Mr. 
Asquith  than  that  he  can  be  broken  but  not  bent.  He 
looks  that,  and  it  is  his  manner,  which  is  of  great 
advantage  to  him,  for  it  makes  many  think  he  is 
standing  foursquare  when  he  is  really  bending — not 
before  one  wind  only,  but  many.  Indeed,  had  he  been 
really  of  the  rigid  sort  he  appears  to  be,  he  would  have 
broken  long  ago.  That  might  do  well  enough  up  to 
January  1910.  Till  then  he  commanded  an  army  all 
one  :  his  men  were  his  own,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  them.  He  was  able  to  say  to  his  followers  go,  and 
they  went ;  come,  and  they  came.  But  that  halcyon 
time  was  spoilt  by  the  election  of  January  1910.  Mr. 
Asquith  himself  foresaw  what  was  coming,  and 
adapted  himself,  no  doubt  wisely  enough,  to  the  new 
conditions.  Even  before  the  election  he  treated  with 
the  Nationalists,  dangled  Home  Rule  before  them 
(it  had  been  formally  rejected,  or  at  any  rate 
laid  by,  in  1906),  was  conciliatory  and  very  regardful 
of  Labour,  and  considerate  and  respectful  even  to  the 
Socialists.  From  that  time  he  has  been  careful  not  to 
say  go  or  come  to  his  followers  till  he  has  first  found 
out  privately  whether  they  will  come,  if  he  tells  them 
to  come  or  go,  if  he  tells  them  to  go.  Having  made  this 
preliminary  inquiry,  he  is,  of  course,  able  to  make  a 
brave  show  of  stiffness  in  public,  for  he  asks  only  for 
what  he  already  knows  his  allies  will  give  him.  They 
do  not  mind  him  saving  appearances  by  demanding  this 
in  round  imperious  tones.  In  this  way  Mr.  Asquith 
has  been  able  to  sustain  a  very  big  load  indeed. 
He  has  known  what  his  back  can  bear ;  he  has  been 
able  to  bend  to  the  burden  he  expected.  But  now  comes 
a  different  strain — the  strain  of  a  burden  he  had  not 
expected  and  not  intended  to  bear.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  bend  to  the  burden  put  upon  you  by  your  legitimate 
masters,  or  those  whom  you  have  at  any  rate  accepted 
as  masters,  but  straws  added  by  others  are  a  different 
matter  altogether.  The  burden  of  Ulster  for  instance 
Mr.  Asquith  did  not  arrange  for ;  if  he  bends  to  that, 
he  will  sink  ;  if  Ulster  puts  it  on  him  unbending,  he 
will  break.  What  is  he  to  do?  What  he  would  like 
to  do,  of  course,  is  to  refuse  this  straw  and  prevent 
Ulster  putting  it  upon  him.  But  can  he?  He  has 
refused  it ;  that  was  easy,  and  necessary  ;  but  can  he 
prevent  Ulster  laying  it  upon  him?  This  is  just  the 
problem  that  is  worrying  the  Government  more  than  any 
other,  and  all  the  more  that  they  do  not,  any  of  them, 
like  to  face  it.  What  Mr.  Asquith  does  and  what  Mr. 
Birrell  does  and  what  they  all  do  is  to  turn  away  their 
heads.  They  will  not  contemplate  anything  so  un- 
pleasant as  forcible  resistance  to  Home  Rule.  They 
do  not  like  it  even  talked  about.  Mr.  Asquith  closured 
the  Ulster  Unionists  on  Wednesday  in  order  to  hush 
up  so  unpleasant  a  business.  The  Government  simply 
cannot  trust  themselves  to  look  this  matter  in  the  face. 
They  are  afraid  of  being  seen  to  quail.  In  everything 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  feeble  in  the  extreme  to  put 
off  painful  things  by  calling  them  impossible,  unspeak- 
able, unthinkable.  For  one  thing,  if  they  were  un- 
speakable and  unthinkable,  no  one  could  be  calling 
them  cither  unspeakable  or  unthinkable.  We  have 
never  seen  any  sense  in  dismissing  the  contingency  of 
war  w  ith  America,  lor  instance,  as  unthinkable.  Horrors 
are  not  conjured  away  by  closing  eyes  and  holding  up 
pious  hands  at  them.  Nothing  could  be  feebler  than 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  rebellion  against  Home  Rule.  Their  case  is 
not  Gladstone's,  who  did  not  believe  in  its  possibility. 

They  are  painfully  aware  that  it  is  possible;  but,  not 
knowing  how  to  meet  it,  they  would  drop  so  un- 
pleasant a  subject.    At  any  rate  the  Government  have 
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been  fairly  warned  in  this  matter.  They  have  been  told 
plainly  enough  what  their  policy  will  lead  to.  If  they 
refuse  to  believe  it,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  Opposition  had  every  right  to  ask  Mr.  Asquith 
to  tell  them  truly  whether  they  had  any  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  Ulster  Unionists  alternative  to  the  plan  of  the 
Bill.  The  Government  may  think  it  clever  not  to  show 
their  cards.  It  would  not  be  unlike  their  character  to 
treat  so  grave  a  matter  in  the  spirit  of  a  card  game. 
They  are  just  politicians,  and  cannot  see  that  this 
is  more  than  politics,  more  than  an  issue  between 
parties.  To  apply  to  such  a  situation  mere  parlia- 
mentary dexterity  is  madness.  Bigger  men  could  see 
that  it  cannot  be  settled  that  way.  The  question  the 
Government  are  up  against  and  must  answer  is  this  : 
Do  they  consider  Home  Rule  so  necessary  as  to  justify 
their  imposing  it  on  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  though 
they  know  it  will  provoke  armed  resistance  and  that 
they  can  enforce  it  only  by  meeting  that  resistance 
by  a  military  expedition?  That  is  the  situation.  If 
they  do  think  Home  Rule  so  necessary  to  the  coun- 
try's interests,  let  them  say  so  plainly  and  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  The  Ulster  Unionists  have 
said  plainly  enough  that  they  hold  Home  Rule  to 
be  so  disastrous  as  to  justify  forcible  resistance,  and 
that  they  would  so  resist  it ;  and  the  whole  Opposition 
have  endorsed  their  attitude.  Let  the  Government  be 
equally  straight. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  Government  are  placed  in 
a  painful  position.  They  have  to  make  a  choice  of 
almost  terrible  significance.  But  it  is  their  own  doing. 
A  Government  that  determines  to  force  through  a 
policy  ruinous  to  a  powerful  minority,  or  even  a 
policy  which  the  minority  believes  to  be  ruinous 
to  itself,  must  know  that  it  is  provoking  more  than 
political  opposition.  It  is,  in  fact,  straining  our  poli- 
tical system  to  a  point  it  cannot  stand.  The 
Government  went  very  near  to  doing  this  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  proposes,  for 
electioneering  purposes,  a  land  scheme  which  would  do 
the  same.  Mr.  Hemmerde,  who  at  any  rate  puts  on  the 
airs  of  a  man  in  the  know,  talks  blithely  of  meeting  the 
whole  cost  to  the  natiori  of  elementary  education,  main 
roads,  poor  relief,  police,  and  asylums  out  of  a  tax 
on  land.  Ultimately  this  must  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
present  landowning  class — what  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
wants.  This,  again,  is  more  than  politics.  .  It  is 
waging  war.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  is  to  bring  this  country  steadily  nearer 
to  a  situation  which  political  methods  will  not  meet. 
If  Ulster  is  driven  to  oppose  Home  Rule  by  force,  the 
Government  will  find  themselves  in  face  of  much  more 
than  an  Irish  question. 

Labour,  too,  is  now  adding  its  straw  to  the  Govern- 
ment's burden.  The  Labour  parliamentary  party  has 
been  on  the  whole  extremely  docile  and  amenable  to 
Government  lead  ;  too  much  so-  to  please  their  consti- 
tuents and  other  Labour  organisations.  So  they  feel 
now  that  a  stand  must  be  made.  They  contested  Holm- 
firth  and  gained  on  the  Liberal.  They  are  now  going 
to  contest  Hanley,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Crewe.  The 
Liberals  will  not  give  way  to  them,  and  insist  on  putting 
up  their  man.  Both  sides,  of  course,  claim  the  right 
to  these  seats.  Complicated  arguments,  based  on  past 
compacts  actual  or  imagined,  are  threshed  out  in  the 
papers.  What  the  rights  or  wrongs  on  that  head  may 
be  no  Unionist  need  trouble  to  know,  as  he  certainly 
will  not  care.  It  is  nothing  to  us.  The  difference 
between  Labour  and  Liberalism  does  not  come  to  much. 
On  the  whole  the  Labour  party  is  rather  the  honester, 
and  rather  the  more  foolish.  The  only  interest  to  us 
in  this  pretty  quarrel  is  the  evidence  it  gives  of  disunion 
on  the  Government  side.  Liberals  and  their  Labour 
friends  are  now  calling  one  another  bad  names  and 
threatening  terrible  reprisals.  Whether  in  Parliament 
Labour  members  will  have  the  courage  to  show  some 
independence  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  the  feeling  which 
is  running  pretty  high  now  can  hardly  help  weakening 
the  alliance,  and  may  cost  the  Government  one  or  two 
by-elections  and  several  seats  at  the  general  election. 


This  will  not  make  Mr.  Asquiih's  burden  tighter,  though 
it  be  not  the  last  straw. 

And  a  heavy  naval  question  is  coming.  The  country 
is  getting  to  see  that  the  position  of  the  Empire  is  very 
unsafe;  that  the  Navy  is  not  strong  enough  for  what 
it  has  to  do;  and  that  only  a  great  increase  in  its 
strength  can  make  the  Empire  safe.  This  means  many 
extra  millions,  which  the  Government  must  raise  and 
spend,  or  fail  in  their  duty.  Either  way  they  will  be 
met  with  opposition  on  their  own  side. 

And  there  is  the  irreconcileable  division  in  the  Cabinet 
on  women's  suffrage.  If  brought  to  the  front  and  made 
actual,  this  question  must  break  them  up,  and  it  cannot 
be  put  off  indefinitely.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Asquith  will 
probably  find  it  the  more  excellent  way  to  snuffle  his 
burden  off  on  to  a  general  election  before  it  crushes  him. 


THE  MARPLOTS  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

THE  discussion  now  raging  about  our  position  in 
the  Mediterranean  concerns  the  whole  of  our 
naval  strength.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  Government  in 
very  positive  terms  that  our  provision  of  Dreadnoughts 
and  pre-Dreadnoughts  is  adequate  at  the  moment,  and 
that  this  period  of  safety  in  regard  to  mere  material 
extends  to  the  end  of  1913.  Consequently,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  withdraw  a  fleet  from  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  it  can  only  be  due  to  the 
inability  to  man  and  maintain  ships  simultaneously  on 
the  home  and  Mediterranean  stations.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  Government  say  that  their  manning  arrange- 
ments are  perfectly  adequate,  the  preparations  for  with- 
drawal must  either  be  due  to  a  complete  reversal  of 
policy  or  to  a  penny-wise  pound-foolish  policy  of  saving 
expense.  Let  us  assume  the  figures  of  Lord  Crewe 
to  be  accurate  that  in  1913  we  shall  have  twenty-four 
Dreadnought-era  ships  to  twenty-one  possessed  by  all 
the  other  European  naval  Powers,  or  with  the  "  New 
Zealand"  twenty-five' to  twenty-one.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  these  figures  do  not  warrant  a  withdrawal 
from  the  Mediterranean  owing  to  inadequate  strength 
in  the  immediate  future.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
1914  he  tells  us  we  shall  have  thirty  or  thirty-one 
Dreadnought-era  ships  to  thirty-nine  for  the  other 
European  Powers,  and  in  1915  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
to  fifty-one.  But  though  the  situation  in  1914  can  no 
longer  be  remedied  by  a  supplementary  programme,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  do  so  in  1915,  but  such  programme 
will  of  course  require  corresponding  additions  to  the 
personnel.  We  believe  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the 
disinclination  of  both  the  Government  and  the  Treasury 
to  face  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  making  large  and  ade- 
quate additions  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  This  is 
fairly  obvious  from  Lord  Crewe's  own  figures  in  regard 
to  our  actual  strength  in  ships.  If  it  were  possible  to 
man  all  the  ships  that  we  require,  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  even  a  Radical  Government  would  choose  this 
moment  of  Mohammedan  unrest  and  of  Mediterranean 
warfare  for  a  withdrawal  of  our  fleet.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  seriously  disputed  that  Lord  Selborne  is 
correct  in  saying  that  "  the  shortage  of  men  that  exists 
arises  from  the  fact  that  sufficient  boys  were  not  taken 
into  the  Navy  four  or  five  years  ago  ".  The  Admiralty 
openly  boasted  that  they  could  obtain  any  number  of 
men  for  the  Navy,  so  popular  were  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  the  Government  and  the  Admiralty  must 
between  them  share  the  responsibility  of  having  endan- 
gered the  stability  of  the  Empire  and  its  trade  through 
inadequate  Navy  estimates  in  the  past.  It  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  a  question  of  garrisons  at  all,  though  it 
is  true  that  our  Mediterranean  garrisons  have  been  re- 
duced on  the  ground  that  a  fleet  was  there  to  maintain 
the  communications  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  there- 
fore to  protect  them.  Indeed,  if  the  fleet  is  withdrawn 
the  position  of  any  British  possession,  however  heavily 
garrisoned,  becomes  a  matter  of  anxiety.  It  is  invari- 
ably found  that  the  resulting  economy  of  naval  force  is 
wholly  fallacious,  for  the  moment  the  place  is  attacked 
the  naval  force  has  to  attempt  its  relief.    It  was  so  at 
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Gibraltar  in  the. famous  siege,  and  it  will  be  so  always, 
whether  it  be  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or  Egypt  which  is 
attacked. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  should 
have  mentioned  additions  to  our  Mediterranean  garri- 
sons first  in  the  order  of  steps  he  considered  neces- 
sary "  to  mitigate  the  blow  which  had  been  struck  at 
the  reputation  of  the  country  as  a  great  naval  Power  ". 
The  correct  note  for  an  Imperial  party  was  struck  by 
Lord  Selborne  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  sea  is  all 
one,  and  to  maintain  the  Empire  we  have  to  control 
its  communications.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  from  eleven  battalions  in  1904  to  seven  in 
191 1  in  order  to  say  that  if  the  presence  of  naval 
strength  justified  that  reduction,  its  absence  must  re- 
quire their  re-establishment.  There  is  therefore  no  real 
economy  in  regard  to  men.  The  only  difference  is  that 
men  in  garrison  protect  these  places,  which  are  wholly 
valueless  except  for  naval  uses,  whereas  men  in  Medi- 
terranean ships  not  only  protect  the  bases  but  also 
the  whole  of  our  Mediterranean  trade,  half  our  food 
supplies,  the  communications  to  India  and  the  Far  East, 
and  by  destroying  the  enemy's  squadrons  on  the  spot 
they  defend  the  whole  Empire  from  the  attacks  of  these 
mobile  ships.  The  object  of  garrisons'  for  bases  of  a 
predominant  naval  Power  is  of  a  subordinate  character. 
In  the  case  of  a  weak  naval  Power  the  fortifications 
and  the  garrison  for  a  time  protect  the  naval  force  as 
well  as  the  base,  as  at  Port  Arthur.  For  the  British 
Empire,  with  numerous  ports  dotted  along  42,000  miles 
of  coast-line,  the  garrisons  exist  simply  to  prevent 
a  coup  de  main  and  to  force  an  enemy  to  attack,  if 
he  deems  it  worth  while,  in  such  strength  as  will  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  his  ships  being  intercepted  by  our 
own  on  the  sea.  To  withdraw  our  fleet  is  to  enable 
him  to  do  these  things  without  hindrance.  Therefore 
Lord  Selborne  is  demonstrably  right  when  he  points 
out  that  if  a  squadron  has  to  be  withdrawn,  then  our 
naval  strength  is  short  by  that  squadron,  using  the 
word  in  its  true  significance  of  at  least  eight  fully- 
manned  battleships  with  all  their  subsidiary  vessels, 
whether  cruisers,  destroyers,  or  submarines.  Only  such 
an  assembly  of  ships  can  be  properly  exercised  as  a 
squadron.  "  The  situation  ",  said  Lord  Selborne, 
"is  exposed  to  the  whole  world,  and  our  duty  is 
to  replace  the  squadron  withdrawn  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment."  A  supplementary  estimate  of  one 
million,  or  less  than  what  was  saved  on  the  Navy 
estimates  voted  last  year,  is  mere  tinkering  with  the 
problem.  The  same  journals  praise  Mr.  Churchill  that 
supported  the  Admiralty  in  past  years  for  the  inadequate 
provision  which  was  made,  and  which  has  led  directly 
up  to  the  present  situation.  At  the  same  time  they  con- 
demn, the  Mediterranean  withdrawal.  We  trust  that 
they  will  now  see  that  finance,  and  not  necessity,  has 
been  the  motive  of  the  Radical  Government's  policy, 
and  that  they  will  demand  both  a  standard  of  naval 
supremacy  and  a  programme  to  meet  the  Mediterranean 
crisis  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  running  away 
from  all  our  obligations  outside  home  waters.  We  do 
not  ask  for  a  standard  resting  on  the  opinion  of  any 
expert,  however  eminent.  We  think  the  standard  should 
be  of  the  simplest  character  for  the  man  in  the  street 
to  apply.  Such  a  standard  is  two  to  one  as  against  the 
next  strongest  naval  Power.  Mr.  Churchill's  policy  of 
.sixty  per  cent,  superiority  has  meant  withdrawal  from 
the  Mediterranean.  j 

Let  the  Unionists  adopt  the  well-tried  policy  of  two 
to  one  in  battleships,  which  existed  for  over  a  century, 
carrying  with  it  a  supremacy  both  in  home  waters  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Let  us  push  it  through  with  the 
determination  with  which  we  fought  for  laying  down 
two  keels  to  one  in  the  specific  year  of  1909,  and 
promise  the  Government  Unionist  support  for  a  great 
loan.  The  Radical  policy  has  been  clearly  indicated  by 
the  "Daily  News  and  Leader".  It  declares  for  the 
diversion  of  our  route  to  India  to  one  by  the  Cape, 
nearly  five  thousand  miles  longer,  which,  if  we 
attempted  to  place  one-fourth  of  our  Suez  Canal  ship- 
ping on  it,  would  be  so  congested  as  to  create  chaos 


and  financial  crisis  for  all  concerned.  With  academic 
arrogance  the  Radical  mouthpiece  ignores  transport 
considerations  altogether,  and  talks  of  food  supplies  not 
only  being  diverted  to  the  Cape  route,  but  coming  to 
us  overland  to  the  Baltic.  The  writer  must  have  a  very 
vivid  imagination  about  the  railway  systems  of  Russia, 
and  why  the  Baltic  route  should  be  so  particularly  safe 
in  a  war  with  Germany  he  does  not  explain.  He 
holds  that  ^325,000,000  worth  of  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean  or  through  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
"convenience",  and  as  it  is  expensive  to  defend  we 
had  better  abandon  it.  The  same  writer  would  exhaust 
his  adjectives  over  an  infinitesimal  tax  on  foreign  wheat, 
but  half  our  cereal  supplies,  all  our  tea,  all  our  jute, 
and  all  our  rice  which  come  from  or  through  the  Medi- 
terranean are  trifles  light  as  air.  It  is  the  typical  view 
of  the  Little  Englander,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the 
"  Daily  News  and  Leader"  for  its  candour.  After  all 
the  thing  that  supremely  matters  is  that  people  should 
go  on  with  their  cocoa. 


CANADA  AND  EMPIRE. 

A  N  Imperial  Conference  is  a  spectacular  affair 
naturally  productive  of  platitudes  in  the  Press. 
But  when  a  Dominion  Premier  comes  to  England, 
acompanied  not  only  by  some  of  his  most  influential 
colleagues,  but  by  two  distinguished  permanent  officials, 
fine  talk  about  Empire  is  off  the  point.  Mr.  Borden 
is  here  on  business,  and  what  is  to  be  said  in  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  matters  far  less  than  what  is  to  be 
done  as  a  result  of  the  talk.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
waste  of  time-to  make  conjectures  about  the  proposals 
to  be  put  forward,  but  it  is  of  immense  importance  that 
we  should  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Canadian  Government  is  approaching  the  Imperial 
problem.  Canadian  Liberalism  we  know ;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  been  as  fluent,  as  dramatic,  and  as  sophis- 
tical as  a  man  of  Gaelic  blood  can  be.  But  Canadian 
Conservatism  is  rather  an  unwritten  book ;  the  death 
agony  of  the  last  Conservative  administration  in  the 
Dominion  ended  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Chamberlain 
went  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  a  great  deal  happened 
during  the  fifteen  years  while  the  party  was  in  opposi- 
tion. So  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Foster's  speeches  should 
excite  a  good  deal  of  interest  over  here.  Mr.  Foster 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  typical  Canadian  Conservative. 
His  political  career  began  before  1896,  and  he  was  thus 
in  active  association  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Foster's  speeches  are  more  than 
satisfactory.  He  has  insisted  that  Canada  views  the 
future  with  an  eye  of  faith.  We  know  that  the  men 
who  made  Confederation  relied  upon  the  future  to 
justify  their  work.  But  Mr.  Foster  does  not  belong  to 
that  generation.  He  has  stepped  into  a  goodly  heri- 
tage, for  the  Canada  of  his  youth  was  a  Canada  already 
well  advanced  in  the  way  of  progress.  Accordingly 
we  have  studied  his  speeches  carefully  to  see  whether 
they  betrayed  a  tendency  to  acquiesce  in  purely 
material  welfare,  and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  he  has 
had  more  to  tell  us  about  Canadian  aspirations  than 
about  Canadian  wealth.  His  speech  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Club  on  Tuesday  contained,  it  is  true,  rather 
too  much  parade  of  statistics — than  which  there  is  no 
more  delusive  index  of  the  state  of  a  nation — but  his 
speech  at  the  Dominion  Day  dinner  glowed  with  a  fine 
enthusiasm  which  it  must  have  done  Lord  Strathcona 
good  to  hear. 

Radicals  may  ask  what  matter  whether  a  Canadian 
Minister  talks  about  the  wheat  production  of  the 
prairies  or  the  ambitions  of  Ottawa  politicians.  Surely 
it  matters  a  very  great  deal.  Canada  has  become  very 
speedily  rich,  and  one  of  the  two  great  dangers  beset- 
ting her  is  that  she  may  relapse  into  easy  satisfaction. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Canadians  to  be  content  with  mere  materialism.  The 
Western  city  with  its  motto  "  Watch  us  grow  "  is  a 
tiling  of  evil  import.  The  state  of  the  arts  too  gives 
cause  for  anxiety.    A  community  like  Western  Canada, 
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built  up  in  the  main  of  scattered  farms  broken  only  by 
railway  junctions,  cannot  have  the  rich  artistic  lite  of 
an  aggregate  of  cities  like  Western  Germany.  When 
all  allowances  have  been  made,  the  intellectual 
life  of  Canada  cannot  compare  in  fulness  and 
variety  with  that  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
for  example,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  cons 
elusion  that  Canada  would  have  thought  more 
deeply  and  felt  more  finely  if  she  had  not  pros- 
pered so  quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of 
Mr.  Borden's  errand  shows  a  well-developed  political 
sense.  The  point  that  Canada  cannot  with  self-respect 
contribute  to  the  Imperial  navy  unless  she  is  given  a 
voice  in  the  Imperial  councils  would  not  have  been 
grasped  bv  an  electorate  wholly  given  over  to  money- 
making.  That  it  has  been  grasped  is  due  largely  to 
the  fiery  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bourassa,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  hoped  that  the  French-Canadians,  with  their  in- 
herited gift  for  political  logic  and  their  love  of  first 
principles,  will  preserve  their  country  from  any  dull 
acquiescence  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  moment. 

Balancing  good  points  against  bad,  then,  we  may 
sav  that  given  a  little  luck — without  which  no  policy 
can  really  succeed — Canada  should  avoid  the  perils  of 
materialism.  But  she  is  exposed  to  another  danger 
which  is  far  more  serious — the  danger  that  she  may 
not  be  able  to  assimilate  the  new  elements  now  so 
rapidly  passing  into  her  body  politic.  The  popula- 
tion of  Canada  is  under  eight  millions,  yet,  as 
Mr.  Fester  has  reminded  us,  she  hopes  to  receive  half 
a  million  immigrants  this  year.  Can  she  deal  with 
them  all  and  convert  them,  by  the  time  that  they  apply 
for  their  naturalisation  papers,  into  good  Canadians 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  words?  Clearly  every- 
thing turns  on  the  sources  of  the  immigration.  Three 
years  cannot  suffice  to  turn  a  Japanese  into  a 
Canadian,  and  Canada  is  accordingly  excluding  the 
yellow  man.  The  British  immigrant  is  at  the  other 
extreme.  No  Canadian  doubts  his  ability  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Canadian  citizenship;  the  doubt  arises  as 
to  his  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  new  conditions,  and 
it  is  because  the  Englishman  in  Canada  tends  to  remain 
an  Englishman  in  Canada  instead  of  becoming,  a 
Canadian  that  he  is  not  very  favourably  regarded  by 
the  upholders  of  Canadian  nationalism. 

But  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  American  immi- 
grant. There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  becomes  a  good 
Canadian  almost  at  once.  He  realises  that  he  has  come 
to  a  fertile,  profitable  land,  and  he  is  eager  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  In  that  narrow  restricted  sense 
he  is  a  good  Canadian  ;  but  it  would  be  fairer  to  say 
that  he  is  really  no  more  than  a  good  Albertan  or 
Saskatchcwanian.  In  exactly  the  same  way  he  was  a 
good  citizen  of  his  State  before  he  crossed  the  frontier, 
but  a  poor  citizen  of  the  United  States.  His  citizenship 
meant  nothing  to  him  but  a  vague  sense  of  satisfaction 
at  the  idea  of  living  in  the  new  world  and  being  quit  of 
monarchy  and  feudalism,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  suchlike  antiquated  fal-lals,  and  this  sense  found 
expression  in  a  vain  worship  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian 
citizenship  should  mean  anything  different  from  this. 
In  many  cases  it  does  not  mean  anything  different. 
There  are  schools  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  where 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  hoisted  instead  of  the  Union 
Jack.  It  is  not  true,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  not  yet  true, 
to  say  that  the  parents  of  the  children  in  these  schools 
are  conscious  and  deliberate  annexationists  eager  to 
exalt  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  certainly  the  British  Empire  means 
absolutely  nothing  to  them.  The  West  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  spirit  of  the  East,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  American  transmigration  may  mean  that  it  will  never 
acquire  it.  In  the  East  a  good  Canadian  means  a 
Canadian  loyal  to  the  Imperial  idea  ;  but  in  the  West 
it  means  an  American  who  would  make  the  most  of  an 
unexhausted  country. 

The  proof  of  all  this  lies  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  election.  To  men  who  were  Imperialists  through 
and  through  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Canadian 
national  navy  was   as  repugnant   as   the   plan  for 


commercial  reciprocity  with  the  States.  Both  plans 
were,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  Imperial  idea.  But  in 
the  Western  provinces  not  only  did  Reciprocity  pre- 
dominate over  the  Navy  but  it  had  many  adherents. 
The  Westerner  in  fact  was  out  to  do  business  in  the 
polling  booth,  and  Mr.  Taft  had  offered  a  deal.  It  is 
in  view  of  this  Western  sentiment  that  the  policy  of 
Imperial  preference  means  so  much  to  Canadian 
Imperialists.  It  is  surely  most  significant  that  Mr. 
Foster  in  addressing  a  Unionist  audience  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  defensive  considerations  should  have 
dealt  at  length  with  preference.  Mr.  Foster  is  right. 
Preference  is  the  one  sure  way  of  turning  the  interests 
of  the  West  definitely  towards  Empire,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  basis  of  preference  that  the  foundations  of  a 
general  scheme  of  Anglo-Canadian  co-operation  can 
be  well  and  truly  laid. 


DR.  WOODROW  WILSON. 

p\R.  WOODROW'  WTLSON'S  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  was  no  "  rubber- 
stamp  "  endorsement  by  professional  politicians.  Dr. 
Wilson  is  a  man  of  principle,  and  he  was  strong 
enough  to  make  it  felt.  He  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  average  vote-catching  politician  as  any  candi- 
date well  could  be  who  appears  before  the  American 
electorate.  Even  the  machine  politicians  respect  him. 
The  machine  politicians  fear  Dr.  Wilson's  character 
even  more  than  they  respect  it,  for  it  is  outside  their 
everyday  experience. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  not  the  type  of  man  (if  any  such  there 
be)  whose  presence  you  would  at  once  remark  in  a 
roomful  of  people  if  you  had  never  heard  of  his  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  he  of  the  robustious  type,  radiating 
energy,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Anyone  who  knows 
American  university  teachers  and  Southerners  would 
at  once  recognise  him  as  one  and  the  other.  His  is 
distinctly  a  dignified  personality,  yet  with  something 
boyish  about  it.  His  speech  is  terse  and  lucid, 
and  on  the  platform  he  is  utterly  without  the  rostrum 
tricks  and  manner.  In  short,  he  has  a  disconcerting 
simplicity.  Nothing,  his  countryman,  Emerson,  has 
said,  astonishes  men  so  much  as  common  sense  and 
plain  dealing,  and  in  this  lies  all  the  virtue  of  Dr. 
Wilson — in  this  and  in  a  certain  fearlessness  that  is 
rare  in  American  politics.  The  fear  of  an  idea  is  not 
of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  failings,  and  that  is  why  he 
is  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to-day  and  why  he  will 
probably  be  President  of  the  United  States  next 
November. 

We  need  not  recount  here  his  early  years  as  student, 
lawyer,  and  teacher  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton  University.  Barring  two  years  of 
law  practice  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he  has  been  a  teacher 
virtually  all  his  life.  Jurisprudence  and  political  science 
were  his  subjects,  and  he  has  produced  many  scholarly 
works  on  history  and  politics.  If  knowledge  of  history 
be  an  aid  to  statesmanship,  Dr.  Wilson  should  come 
into  the  White  House  brilliantly  equipped.  It  cer- 
tainly played  a  part  in  his  election  as  president  of 
Princeton  in  1902,  and  his  success  there  was  undoubted. 

He  was  not  a  popular  president  with  the  under- 
graduates. Opposition  to  ideas  exist  even  in  univer- 
sities, and  from  the  students'  point  of  view  Dr. 
Wrilson  had  too  many.  One,  undoubtedly  novel,  was 
to  introduce  the  "  tutorial  system  ",  as  it  is  called  at 
Princeton.  That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  an 
American  college,  he  established  the  system  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  normal  American  system  is  like 
that  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  plus  parietal  regula- 
tions. Upon  this  Dr.  Wilson  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  graft  the  English  method.  It  was  a  bold  experi- 
ment for  America,  but  the  ex-president  of  Princeton 
is  not  afraid  of  bold  experiments.  It  was  bolder  still 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship  in  one  of  the 
most  boss-encrusted  States  in  the  Union,  and  to  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  university  upon  very  doubtful 
prospects. 

His  campaign  in  New  Jersey  was  a  model  of  those 
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Emersonian  traits  of  plain  dealing  and  common  sense. 
He  came  to  the  factory  hands,  the  farmers,  the  shop- 
keepers— this  tall,  smooth-faced,  rather  lantern-jawed 
professor — and  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  in  simple, 
excellent  English,  with  an  unexpected  lack  of  rhetoric, 
asked  them  to  vote  for  him  if  they  wished  to  do  so ; 
assuring  them,  however,  that  the  golden  age  was  still 
remote.  He  meant,  he  told  them,  to  give  New  Jersey 
an  honest,  reputable  government,  such  as  a  sovereign 
State  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  But  he  could  not 
promise  them  a  miracle.  They  elected  him  joyfully, 
and  very  soon  the  Democratic  machine  in  New  Jersey 
and  Governor  Wilson  fell  out.  It  seemed  as  though 
his  State  would  throw  him  over ;  but  he  did  not  care. 
For  a  pacific  man,  a  scholar  accustomed  to  the  peace 
of  libraries,  he  is  amazingly  fond  of  a  good  fight. 
Certain  supporters  whose  support  was  unwelcome  to 
him  because  of  their  affiliations,  he  calmlv  requested 
to  withdraw  that  "  support  ".  It  was  another  example 
of  plain  dealing. 

In  more  than  one  respect  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft 
resemble  each  other.  Both  have  been  lawyers  and 
teachers,  and  both  have  held  high  administrative 
positions.  Mr.  Taft  is  perhaps  more  the  lawyer  and 
Dr.  Wilson  the  scholar  and  statesman  ;  but  both  are 
men  of  honesty  and  character,  and  socially  genial.  As 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  Dr.  Wilson  will  doubtless  cause 
the  "  solid  South  "  to  be  more  than  ever  solid  with 
its  vote.  Thus  far  the  only  campaign  arguments 
against  him  are  that  he  is  a  teacher  and  that  he  would 
wish  to  regulate  the  (wholesale  immigration  of  un- 
desirable aliens  from  Southern  Europe  into  the  United 
States — arguments  scarcely  likely  to  damage  him 
much.  Should  he  be  elected,  he  will  bring  back  to 
the  Presidency  the  type  that  has  not  sat  in  the  White 
House  since  the  days  of  the  Adamses  and  of  Thomas 
Jefferson — men  of  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  capacity. 
And  though  Dr.  Wilson  is  doubtless  a  Radical,  never- 
theless his  Radicalism  is  of  the  constructive  sort,  that 
looks  before  leaping,  studying  conditions  and  needs, 
without  haste  or  fury. 


UNIVERSITIES   AND  THE  STATE. 

"       ONGRESS  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire  "  ! 

^  The  mind  rather  jibs  at  such  a  proposition  and 
our  first  instinct  was  to  turn  up  once  more  a  certain 
commentary  upon  Wordsworth's  lines  in  the 
"  Excursion  "  : 

"  Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  Imperial  Realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation  on  her  part,  to  ieach 

Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey  ". 

"  One  can  hear  them  being  quoted  at  a  Social  Science 
Congress  ;  one  can  call  up  the  whole  scene.  A  great 
room  in  one  of  our  dismal  provincial  towns  ;  dusty  air 
and  jaded  afternoon  daylight ;  benches  full  of  men  with 
bald  heads  and  women  in  spectacles  ;  .  .  .  and  in  the 
soul  of  any  poor  child  of  nature  who  may  have  wandered 
in  thither,  an  unutterable  sense  of  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe!"  So  far  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
irony  of  his  sort  is  the  necessary  personal  corrective 
For  all  indulgences  in  rhetoric  and  flag-wagging,  but. 
if  we  admit  that,  men  being  what  they  are,  gatherings 
and  speeches  and  even  sentiment  arc  business  proposi- 
tions, then  Ix)rd  Rosebery  took  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering the  purpose  and  value  of  the  Congress  known 
to  the  public  w  hen  in  his  speech  of  welcome  he  claimed 
that  the  <  hid  function  of  a  University  was  the  produc- 
tion of  men  for  the  public  service.  Fundamentally  of 
course  the  University  exists  as  the  home  of  pure  know- 
ledge—to  be  stored,  made  available  and  added  to  for 
its  own  sake,  tin:  nature  of  the  knowledge  provided  for 
being  sufficiently  determined  by  the  existence  of  any 
intellectual  curiosity  concerning  it.  Yet  practically  if 
indim  My  the  University  exists  as  a  place  of  instruction 


for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  who  have  to  run  the 
State,  whether  as  salaried  officers  or  as  captains  of 
private  industry.  Naturally  enough  Lord  Rosebery 
reminded  the  Congress  that  until  recent  times  Scotland 
in  her  poverty  maintained  four  Universities  while 
England  was  contented  with  two ;  he  might  have  gone 
a  step  further  and  pointed  out  how  much  more  effective 
those  Universities  had  rendered  the  people  among  whom 
they  have  been  at  work.  If  we  consider  the  sparse 
population  of  the  district  which  has  provided  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  we  shall  find  that  it  has  given 
a  quite  disproportionate  number  of  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished men  to  the  public  service,  and  the  exciting 
factor  has  been  the  accessibility  of  a  University  educa- 
tion. The  mind  of  the  average  youth  wants  kindling, 
he  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  make  much  of  himself, 
he  has  in  fact  to  be  induced  to  make  an  entry  for  the 
race  of  life,  and  in  the  University  he  learns  what  races 
exist  and  what  handicap  he  is  likely  to  have.  Consider 
the  deadncss  of  life  in  our  provincial  towns; 
places  like  Croydon  or  Cheltenham  possess  as 
large  a  population  and  as  much  wealth  as  Periclean 
Athens  or  Mediaeval  Florence  ;  what  enduring  output 
have  they  to  show  for  it?  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  deterioration  of  in- 
tellect and  capacity  ;  on  the  contrary  the  usual  parrot- 
cry  is  of  progress  with  the  ascending  ages  ;  the  real 
truth  probably  being  that  human  nature  is  so  neariy 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  that  a  trifle  of  ten  or 
twenty  centuries  induces  no  perceptible  difference,  yet 
here  are  these  men  and  cities  with  nothing  to  show 
for  their  existence  !  Of  this  nature  is  the  great 
problem  of  our  age  ;  during  the  last  century  we  have 
grown  heedlessly,  recklessly,  enormously,  content 
merely  to  increase  without  taking  the  least  care  of  the 
method  or  quality  of  the  increase  ;  now  the  expansion 
is  over  or  slowing  down,  and  we  have  to  assimilate 
and  civilise  the  neglected  horde.  Look  at  the  popu- 
lation that  throngs  the  streets  of  a  big  manufacturing 
town  on  Sunday  evening.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  every  one  of  these  might  be  in  vastly  happier 
case,  if  only  the  community  had  grown  up  quietly  and 
organically.  Of  course  civilisation  is  a  slow  process, 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  mere  education  can  do 
little  towards  it.  However  the  vital  feature  of  a 
real  University  training  is  that  it  assimilates  a  man 
while  it  teaches  him,  and  can  turn  him  out  both 
humane  and  learned.  Experience  has  shown  no  other 
method,  so  it  is  to  education  we  look  to  make  us  a 
united  people  again  instead  of  a  group  of  warring 
interests. 

This  Congress  of  the  Universities  comes  at  rather 
an  opportune  moment,  if  only  because  of  the  activities 
of  one  party  in  the  State,  which  is  aiming  at  destroying 
the  connexion  between  the  Universities  and  the  Civil 
Service.  It  was,  of  course,  the  "  Holmes"  circular 
which  precipitated  the  attack,  that  terrible  document 
which  dared  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Education  ought 
to  believe  in  its  own  wares  and  appoint  educated  men 
for  its  inspectors.  Curiously  enough,  among  all  the 
official  explanations  and  defences  and  retractions  that 
followed  the  publication  of  the  notorious  circular,  no 
one  had  the  courage  to  take  up  this  simple  justification 
of  the  Board's  attitude  towards  higher  education,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  now  a  Commission  on  the  Civil 
Service  sitting  at  the  instance  of  men  desiring  the  whole 
of  our  public  offices  to  be  staffed  by  men  who  have  not 
been  to  a  University  and  have  ceased  their  formal 
education  at  about  sixteen.  What  good,  they  ask,  is 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin,  Philosophy  or  Mathe- 
matics, to  men  who  have  to  conduct  public  business 
of  a  practical  and  unacademic  nature?  And  the  answer, 
of  course,  is  that  these  subjects  as  such  arc  of  no  value 
to  anyone,  but  that  the  habit  of  mind  engendered  by 
their  study  gives  a  power  of  judgment  and  insight  that 
arc  indispensable  as  soon  as  the  domain  of  mere  routine 
is  passed.  Of  course  a  highly  educated  man  may  be 
for  practical  purposes  little  better  than  a  fool,  though 
such  specialists  are  rarer  than  people  arc  apt 
to  suppose,  but  on  the  average  and  working  with 
good    ordinary    human   material    the   four  formative 
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years  of  a  University  course,  the  time  for  thought, 
the  contact  with  abstract  speculation,  the  friction  with 
other  minds,  do  make  the  difference  between  a  first- 
class  and  a  second-class  test  for  the  State.  In  saying 
this  we  are  making  no  assumptions  as  to  origin 
in  a  chosen  governing  class  or  the  social  status  of  the 
men  who  thus  go  through  the  University  course ;  at  the 
present  time  the  Universities,  old  and  new,  are  acces- 
sible to  men  of  every  grade,  and  the  poorest  boy  with 
the  right  stuff  in  him  becomes  assimilated  and  able  to 
start  on  the  new  plane  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  end 
of  the  course.  All  we  claim  is  the  value  of  the  Uni- 
versity course  in  itself  ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  decided 
to  staff  the  Civil  Service  with  second  division  clerks 
selected  at  sixteen  it  would  soon  be  found  necessary  to 
pick  out  the  most  promising  and  give  them  a  University 
training  in  order  to  provide  a  picked  class  for  the 
higher  posts.  It  is  curious  that  this  attack  upon  the 
value  of  a  University  training  for  public  service  should 
coincide  with  a  time  when  such  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  extend  our  University  system  and  spread  its 
net  wider,  a  time  too  when  the  great  business  firms 
which  have  hitherto  rather  sniffed  at  University  men 
are  beginning  to  recruit  among  them  for  their 
managerial  posts,  a  method  in  which  they  were  antici- 
pated by  the  ultra-practical  Americans.  Our  two  older 
English  Universities  have  always  trained  rather  for 
life  than  for  learning,  have  recognised  that  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  a  man  is  measured  by  something  more 
than  his  knowledge,  and  it  has  been  the  unconscious 
cultivation  of  this  ideal  that  has  made  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  factors  in  the  national  life  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  country,  though  in  most  States 
the  Universities  as  such  are  held  in  much  higher  esteem 
than  with  us.  And  it  is  their  detachment  from  material 
and  temporary  interests,  their  free  play  of  the  mind 
upon  matters  of  the  mind,  their  non-professional  and 
non-technical  view  of  learning,  that  the  newer  Uni- 
versities will  have  to  learn  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
You  cannot  justify  education,  even  technical  education, 
to  the  irdividual  on  the  basis  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  only,  because  he  soon  sees  that  mere  selfishness 
will  pay  him  better  than  learning,  therefore  the  less 
a  University  claims  a  selfish  cash  justification,  the  more 
enduring  its  influence  and  the  wider  its  appeal  to  the 
democracy  of  to-day. 


THE  CITY. 


*T*HIS  has  been  the  quietest  week  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  experienced  for  many  months. 
Even  the  regular  flow  of  investment  orders,  which  as 
a  rule  continues  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the 
markets  may  be,  seems  to  have  dried  up.  The  stagna- 
tion is  largely  attributed  to  the  fixed  scale  of  com- 
missions. Formerly  when  business  was  dull  the  old 
agitation  for  regulating  brokerage  charges  was  always 
revived.  Now  members  of  the  "  House  "  appear 
equally  anxious  to  revert  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the  rules  more  flexible.  It 
has  to  be  admitted  that  the  rules  now  in  force  are  a 
serious  impediment  to  speculation  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessional operators  who  made  a  practice  of  dealing 
regularly  in  large  lines  of  stock  for  fractional  profits. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  semi-professional  specu- 
lators who,  while  engaged  in  other  business,  keep  a 
close  eye  on  the  markets  and  generally  had  several 
accounts  open  with  brokers.  Owing  to  the  continuity 
and  volume  of  their  transactions  such  speculators  were 
permitted  to  deal  at  low  rates  of  commission,  and  the 
compulsory  higher  scale  may  turn  what  formerly  would 
have  been  a  profit  into  a  loss.  Consequently  such 
transactions  have  been  suspended. 

This,  however,  does  not  wholly  explain  the  dullness 
of  the  markets.  The  general  public  is  scarcely  affected 
by  the  new  rules,  because  the  fixed  scale  varies  very 
little  from  the  rates  formerly  charged  for  ordinary 
business.  The  chief  internal  causes  of  the  stagnation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  are   the   congestion  in  the 


investment  markets,  du';  to  the  recent  heavy  outflow 
of  new  capital  issues,  and  the  natural  reaction  in  the 
speculative  departments  after  the  recent  excitement. 
Underwriters  of  new  issues  have  been  saddled  with 
very  large  amounts  of  stock  which  have  yet  to  find  a 
permanent  home,  and  underwriting  engagements  have 
necessitated  the  sale  of  other  securities.  The  external 
contributing  influences  are  the  condition  of  home 
politics  and  the  labour  position.  Xo  immediate  revival 
of  activity  can  be  expected,  though  prices  may  be  fairly 
well  maintained. 

In  the  circumstances  the  markets  have  been 
remarkably  firm,  owing  mainly  to  bear  covering.  As 
regards  Consols,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  refer- 
ences to  legislation  affecting  the  land  induced  a  renewal 
of  the  selling  which  had  previously  been  stopped  by 
his  action  in  regard  to  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  buying 
of  Home  Rails  does  not  represent  any  change  in  the 
position  of  the  companies,  although  the  traffic  returns 
published  this  week  were  satisfactory.  Speculators 
who  had  sold  in  anticipation  of  reduced  dividends  took 
advantage  of  the  dullness  to  secure  profits.  Metro- 
politans have  hardened  on  the  understanding  that  the 
company  has  recently  been  placing  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  stock  in  the  market  and  that  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  company  have  been 
satisfied. 

A  comparatively  small  demand  for  Canadian  Pacifies 
has  again  lifted  the  quotation.  The  company's  state- 
ment for  May  showed  an  expansion  of  $736,000  in  net 
earnings,  and  the  traffic  return  for  the  last  ten  days 
of  June  gave  an  increase  of  $446,000,  bringing  the 
aggregate  gross  increase  for  the  year  up  to  $18,687,000. 
The  Grand  Trunk  revenue  statement  for  May  was 
rather  disappointing,  the  net  gain  being  ^"22,850.  The 
gross  receipts  for  the  final  ten  days  of  last  month 
showed  a  decline  of  ^15,726,  the  period  having  one 
working  day  less  than  last  year,  and  in  this  case  the 
aggregate  gain  for  the  six  months  is  ^274, 192.  Some 
talk  about  dividend  prospects  has  depressed  quotations, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Second  Preference  stock 
will  receive  its  full  amount.  The  receipts  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  land  sales  during  the  last 
quarter  were  ,£354,100,  as  compared  with  ^109,300 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year ;  while  the 
actual  sales  effected  amounted  to  ^1,025,900  against 
^67,000.  The  remarkable  increase  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  Edmonton  reserve. 

Business  in  Americans  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday.  Wall  Street  seems  hardly  able 
to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  nomination  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  technical  condition  of  the  market  favours  an  upward 
movement.  Among  Foreign  Rails  Mexican  securities 
no  sooner  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  political  dis- 
ruption than  news  comes  of  serious  floods  ;  but  as  far 
as  the  Vera  Cruz  line  is  concerned  attention  has  been 
devoted  more  to  dividend  prospects  for  the  last  half- 
year,  it  being  thought  that  a  distribution  at  the  rate 
of  3!  per  cent,  should  be  made  on  the  Ordinary  stock. 
Entre  Rios  Ordinary  has  declined  sharply  on  the  report 
that  the  interests  who  have  been  buying  for  control 
have  completed  their  purchases,  and  Argentine  Xorth- 
Easterns  have  also  slipped  back.  Brazil  issues  con- 
tinue to  advance  and  Leopoldinas  have  advanced  on 
the  improvement  in  current  earnings,  which  is  believed 
to  justify  expectations  of  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  for 
1912. 

The  Rubber  share  market  has  become  livelier  and 
distinctly  better  now  that  the  synthetic  scare  has 
passed.  Fluctuations  in  a  few  Oil  shares  have  been 
due  mainly  to  light  professional  operations.  Among 
Mines  Consolidated  Goldfields  were  depressed  by  un- 
favourable dividend  rumours,  but  support  from  Paris 
caused  a  recovery,  and  Nigerian  Tins,  after  being 
weak,  were  strengthened  by  bear  repurchases  induced 
by  reports  as  to  the  oversold  condition  of  the  market. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  SAGES. 
By  G.  S.  Street. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  dear  old  England,  in  a  time  of 
a  somewhat  remarkable  dearth  of  practical  and 
efficient  wisdom  and  courage  among  her  directing 
and  managing  sons,  takes  comfort  from  the  number  and 
eloquence  of  her  sages  and  prophets.  I  have  no  preten- 
sion to  be  of  their  company,  but  having  observed  and 
thought  about  the  subject  of  their  late  discourses  for 
manv  years  I  hope  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  of  comment 
without  arrogance,  and  even  make  a  suggestion  or  so 
of  mv  own.  After  all,  the  extent  of  one's  audience  is 
not  determined  by  oneself. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  in  the  foreground.  Superfluous 
to  compliment  him  on  his  earnestness  and  lucidity.  He 
has  been  a  valuable  stimulus  to  thought  ever  since  he 
began  to  write  on  social  subjects,  in  treatises  and 
novels,  and  not  the  less  so  that  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  modify  or  change  his  views  (at  least  in  regard  to 
tendencies)  with  the  development  of  his  mind  and  of 
the  world  as  he  sees  it.  In  the  present  case  I  wish 
he  had  given  more  attention  to  our  immediate  problem 
and  less  to  schemes  or  suggestions  of  a  remote  im- 
provement, interesting  though  these  are.  And  less  to 
exhortation.  To  exhort  the  well-to-do  to  be  alive  to 
their  responsibilities  is  very  well,  but  the  effect  of 
preaching  to  a  class  is  very  slow.  You  may  influence 
individual  people,  as  I  believe  the  Agenda  Club  does 
with  great  practical  efficiency,  but  when  you  preach  to 
a  class  each  man  looks  to  his  fellows  to  begin.  I  liked 
the  exhortation  for  itself,  because  it  shows  that  Mr. 
Wells  has  at  last  reached  that  Tory  Socialism  I  have 
believed  in  for  twenty  years  as  the  right  and  logical 
development  of  historic  Toryism.  But  I  see  little 
chance  of  its  emerging  from  our  present  sink  of  political 
futilities,  and  it  is  a  time  for  close  grips.  Mr.  Wells 
wishes  us  to  confer  together  as  a  nation  and  produce 
a  "  national  plan  ".  Suppose  we  did,  and  wrote  Plato's 
"  Republic  "  over  again,  more  scientifically;  would  the 
result  be  anything  more  than  a  slow  literary  influence? 
Do  human  societies  ever  move  so,  by  rule  and  precept? 
Kings  are  no  nearer  being  philosophers,  or  philosophers 
kings,  than  in  Plato's  time.  Mr.  Wells'  remoter  sug- 
gestions, as  that  we  should  find  out  what  are  the  years 
of  maximum  efficiency  in  a  man's  life,  work  him  hard 
during  those  years  and  keep  him  in  leisure  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  or  as  that  there  should  be  a  national  conscrip- 
tion for  manual  toil  (Professor  James'  idea)  seem  to 
me  rather  light-heartedly  thrown  out.  The  revolution 
would  be  tremendous,  stupendous.  All  other  revolu- 
tions in  history  have  been  child's  play  to  this.  Start 
a  fresh  community  of  a  few  thousands  and  it 
might  be  done,  but  could  an  old  civilisation  in  an  old 
country  ever  get  a  start  for  such  a  change?  ...  As 
a  remote  suggestion  for  the  better  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  all  that  appears  to  my  own  vision  as  at 
any  time  practicable  is  such  a  limited  form  of  State 
Socialism  as  would  prevent  mere  money  from  making 
money.  Absurd  to  give  everybody  the  same  ;  unwise 
to  remove  inducements  to  effort  ;  right  that  A,  who  can 
only  move  luggage  about,  should  have  only,  say,  two 
pounds  a  week  and  that  B,  who  can  write  books  like 
Mr.  Wells',  several  thousand  a  year.  Right  that  one 
who  invents  something  valuable  to  the  community 
should  make  his  ^.'10,000  or  even  his  ^100,000.  But 
wrong,  quite  wrong  and  ridiculous,  that  from  that 
/Tio,ooo  ^400  should  be  paid  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  for 
nothing.  That  is  not  needed  as  a  stimulus  to  effort, 
and  the  way  to  stop  it  is  for  the  State  to  run  what 
now  is  run  on  borrowed  capital.  But  that  is  a  long 
way  off.  We  are  not  encouraged  at  present  to  trust 
much  to  the  Stale.  I  have  wondered  if  Mr.  Samuel  has 
designed  the  maddening  delays  and  incredible  incom- 
peleme  oi  the  telephone  service  as  a  warning  against 
Slate  Socialism.     Those  guileful  politicians  ! 

Mr.  Wells'  less  remote  remedies  arc  "  a  real  and 
earnest  copartnery  "  and  proportional  representation. 
The  first  is  hopeful  enough  and  has  been  tried  with 
sueeess,  as  we  have  been  reminded  by  Lord  Grey  and 


others,  but  we  must  remember  that  workmen  as  well 
as  employers  have  to  be  educated  to  it.  At  present  they 
are  suspicious,  fearing  uncertainty,  responsibility,  or 
disloyalty  to  their  unions  :  Mr.  Wells  might  say  a  word 
in  season  to  them  also.  As  for  proportional  representa- 
tion, I  wonder  if  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  break 
"  the  machine  "  and  remove  from  our  shoulders  the 
dingy  oligarchy  which  now  rules  us — surely  the  oddest 
in  history.  If  it  would  be  strong  enough,  then  surely 
even  now  the  oligarchy  could  be  unseated  by  an  en- 
lightened electorate  declining  its  nominees  and  voting 
for  really  representative  men.  But  that  also  is  in  the 
more  or  less  remote  future,  and  we  are  faced  by  the 
necessity  of  something  to  be  done  now. 

For  the  case  is  urgent.  Since  Mr.  Wells'  first 
articles  there  has  been  another  strike,  and  we  are  pro- 
mised a  bigger  one  in  the  autumn.  What  is  to  be 
done?  Here  I  go  back  to  Mr.  Wells'  analysis.  It 
lacks  precision  in  one  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
solution  might  be  easier  if  he  was  right  in  speak- 
ing as  though  there  were  on  the  one  side  a  great  body 
of  manual  workers  and  on  the  other,  simply,  a  small 
body  of  masters,  owners  of  plant  and  so  forth,  who 
arc  the  ruling  class — "  the  busy  and  preoccupied 
owning  class  ".  But  that  is  not  the  true  economic 
position.  An  enormous  amount  of  industrial  capital 
is  provided  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  the 
business  in  question,  by  incapable  people,  widows  and 
so  forth,  by  people  engaged  in  other  occupations,  pro- 
fessional men,  by  able-bodied  idlers.  It  is  an  obvious 
and  elementary  consideration,  but  it  is  often  ignored. 
So  Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review", 
used  the  old  phrase  of  "  the  brains  and  energy  and  skill 
of  capital  ".  Brains  and  energy  and  skill  frequently 
amass  capital,  and  born  capitalists  sometimes  possess 
them,  but  in  the  main  capital  hires  its  brains  as  it 
hires  its  muscles.  The  really  directing  and  controlling 
man  may  be  a  capitalist,  but  he  is  more  often  a  man 
at  a  salary,  though  a  large  one,  and  his  control  does 
not  extend  to  sacrificing  his  employers'  dividends  to  the 
public  interest.  ...  A  second  criticism  I  suggest  of 
Mr.  Wells'  analysis  is  that  he  makes  too  much  of  the 
workmen's  resentment  of  rich  people's  pleasures  and 
luxuries.  He  thinks  of  the  workman  as  a  well-read, 
thoughtful,  refined  person  who  is  shocked  by  the  vul- 
garity of  those  pleasures  and  luxuries.  No  doubt  the 
workman  is  often  all  that.  But  we  English  are  well 
mixed  up  and  much  of  a  muchness,  and  I  believe  the 
workmen  in  general  look  on  the  luxuries  now  brought 
so  close  to  their  eyes  with  envy  sometimes,  but  generally 
with  sympathy  :  "  Lucky  beggars,  wish  I  was  there  ". 
And  there  is  the  bitter  effect  of  all  that  superficially  in- 
spired, heartless,  fussy  Puritan  legislation  the  poor  have 
been  afflictedwithal,  interfered  with  in  their  drink  and 
their  betting  and  heaven  knows  what,  well  aware  all 
the  while  that  the  rich  may  drink  and  bet  as  they 
please.  In  so  far  as  the  workman  does  resent  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  it  is  largely  because  his  own  plea- 
sures have  been  stupidly  and  heartlessly  taken  from 
him. 

But  whatever  the  justice  of  this  or  that  analysis  we 
have  this  great  body  of  discontent,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  now.  Dr.  Shadwell  thinks  that  better  conditions 
of  life  have  created  an  appetite  for  more.  But  surely 
they  are  sometimes  bad  enough.  When  men  ask  for 
sixty  hours  a  week,  or  ten  hours  a  working  day,  they 
seem  moderate  enough  to  a  non-expert.  Good 
heavens  !  How  many  of  the  workers  in  the  well-to-do 
classes  work  anything  like  that?  One  feels  ashamed. 
But  again,  whether  the  discontent  be  justified  or  not, 
there  it  is,  and  we  shall  have  strike  after  strike  till 
it  is  there  no  more.  Eventually  we  shall  have  chaos, 
or  at  least  be  reduced  to  a  weakness  which  will  be 
another  country's  opportunity.  Surely,  pending  the 
Better  State  and  the  National  Plan,  and  all  that,  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  a  general  regulation  which  should 
ordain  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  per  week 
in  different  occupations,  not  slap-dash  and  incon- 
veniently, as  in  the  miners'  Eight  Hours  Act,  but  with 
due  regard  to  opportunities  and  necessities?  I  know 
the  objection.     Given  the  minimum  and  the  maximum 
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it  will  no  longer  pay  capital  to  invest  in  certain  trades 
and  the  workers  will  be  thrown  out.  Well,  if  a  trade  is 
worth  keeping,  the  wages  of  its  workers  must  be  worth 
earning.  The  deduction  is  simple.  You  must  protect 
the  trade  that  is  worth  keeping.  While  you  have  a 
capitalistic  system  at  all,  if  you  protect  labour  against 
competition,  you  must  protect  industries  also.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.'  Wells  is  Tory-Socialist  enough  now  to 
agree  with  that?    It  has  to  be  done. 


HANDEL  AND  OTHERS. 
By  John  F.  Ruxcimax. 

UP  till  now  the  Handel  Festival  has  arrived  duly 
everv  three  years  or  thereabouts ;  and  the 
English  people  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  institution 
sacrosanct — like  the  meeting  of  Parliament  or  the  brick- 
layers' union.  Up  till  now,  I  say  ;  but  at  last  the  habit 
seems  likely  to  perish,  for  the  German  composer  who 
is  the  glory  of  English  music  no  longer  draws.  As 
long  as  he  was  a  draw  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  willing  enough  to  set  up  this  sort  of 
triennial  monument  to  his  memory  ;  now  that  he  draws 
no  longer  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  willing 
that  his  memory  shall  fade ;  and  it  seems  they  are 
determined  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  his 
memory  shall  fade.  A  few  thousands  of  musicians  in 
this  country  and  in  others  may  continue  to  regard  his 
music  as  the  most  glorious  emanation  of  the  human 
spirit  that  ever  consoled  minor  spirits ;  but  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  he  will  no  longer  be  celebrated.  So  be 
it.  Handel  Festivals  have  been  a  curse  to  music  in  this 
country  ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  mightiest  com- 
poser ever  born  into  the  world  should  be  allowed  here, 
as  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  to  stand  for 
himself.  The  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  everywhere  else — for  all  the  provincial  festivals 
were  only  Handel  festivals — have  wrought  nothing  but 
mischief.  Yet,  while  Handel  was  being  worked  to 
death,  Handel  was  not  being  worked  to  death.  He 
stands,  as  he  has  stood  for  centuries,  as  the  greatest 
and  grandest  of  composers  ;  there  is  none  to  match  him, 
none  to  equal  him.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  eighty 
thousand  people  assembled  to  greet  him  ;  and  in  this 
country  eighty  thousand  people  is  a  large  number — a 
large  number  to  look  after  a  composer.  The  truth  is 
that  no  one  cares  about  the  people  who  look  after  com- 
posers. The  air  is  full  of  them  at  the  present  time — ■ 
and  who  cares  about  them?    No  one  does. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  greatest  composer 
who  has  ever  lived  has  been  to  England  the  greatest 
curse,  as  I  have  just  said.  He  ruined  Purcell's  chances 
of  fame,  and  he  has  ruined  the  chances  of  fame  of 
every  English  composer  since  Purcell's  time.  Since 
that  time  one  has  had  to  be  a  foreigner  to  have  a  chance 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Holbrooke's  opera  is  produced 
at  Hammerstein's  theatre,  and  only  a  few  people  go  to 
sec  it;  years  ago  MacCunn's  operas  were  played  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  only  a  few  souls  went  to  see  them. 
Now  a  new  operetta  by  someone  or  another,  a  foreigner, 
is  played  at  Covent  Garden  the  other  night,  and  though 
the  house  was  almost  full,  the  critics  bemoaned 
its  emptiness.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  critics  of  the  daily  Press  are  often  translators 
of  foreign  libretti  :  hence,  no  doubt,  just  what  the 
reader  will  guess.  Nearly  the  whole  daily  Press  of 
London  is  in  the  hands  of  critics  whose  interests 
lie  in  seeing  foreign  operas  produced  in  London.  No 
doubt  they  are  tariff  reformers  to  a  man ;  but  whether 
they  would  put  a  tax  on  the  operas  they  translate  is 
quite  another  matter.  On  the  whole  they  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  inverted  tariff  reformers ;  they  would  tax  only 
home-made  goods. 

We  have  within  one  week  the  most  piquant  contrast 
conceivable— at  the  Crystal  Palace  these  old-world 
oratorios  of  Handel ;  at  the  London  Opera  House  Mr. 
Holbrooke's  "Children  of  Don";  at  Covent  Garden 
this  new  opera  by  goodness-knows-whom,  someone 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  save  that   he  is  not  an 


Englishman.  Of  course  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  fared 
worst.  Perhaps  Handel  has  not  come  out  very  well, 
but,  after  all,  Handel  was  born  a  foreigner,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing.  Hut  let  us  consider  his  case  for  a 
few  minutes.  Here  is  a  giant  pagan  writer  of  pagan 
music;  nothing  less  religious  than  his  music  has  ever 
been  written ;  he  stands  as  far  away  from  the  early 
devotional  composers,  Palestrina  and  Byrde  for 
example,  as  he  does  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ;  there 
is  not  in  all  his  music  a  touch  of  religiosity.  Further, 
his  works  were  intended  to  be  given  by  a  band  and 
chorus  of  fifty  all  told.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  they 
take  these  works,  have  them  sung  and  played  by 
heaven  knows  how  many  thousand  singers  and  players  ; 
they  do  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  nonconformist  penny- 
reading.  So  there  we  had  the  old  world  speaking 
through  new-world  minds  and  throats.  It  was  not 
exhilarating  :  a  Crystal  Palace  festival  never  is  exhila- 
rating. The  place  is  far  too  big  ;  the  chorus  is  far 
too  big ;  the  band  and  organ  are  a  hundred  times 
too  big.  Handel's  music  loses  its  glorious  majesty, 
energy  and  colour;  it  sounds  little  better  than 
Mendelssohn's;  in  fact  when  I  heard  "  S.  Paul" 
there  some  years  ago  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
Mendelssohn  were  not  a  greater  composer  than  Handel. 
But  owing  to  the  religiose  sentiment  Handel  has 
kept  his  grip  on  the  festival-going  public  until  the 
festivals  have  killed  the  sentiment.  "  The  Messiah  " 
is  a  stock  piece  there;  but  what  is  "The  Messiah" 
without  the  great  shocks  of"  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
born"  and  the  "Hallelujah"?  "Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  "  and  the  "  Amen  "  lose  all  their  splendour. 
The  grandest  music  ever  written  goes  for  nothing  in 
that  huge  auditorium  :  that  music  was  intended  to  be 
sung  by  a  few  trained  voices,  and  it  is  sung  by  some 
thousands  of  quarter-trained  voices.  The  orchestra  is 
beyond  praising  :  such  players  cannot  be  gathered 
together  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  I  suppose  all 
our  bandsmen  would  be  off  to  the  Continent  to-morrow 
if  only  the  Continent  could  pay  them. 

We  will  turn  from  Handel,  our  great  alien  musician, 
'to  Holbrooke,  who,  if  not  by  any  means  so  great  a 
musician,  is  at  any  rate  a  very  serious  one,  and  has 
never  yet  had  the  chances  Handel  had — after  his  death. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  Holbrooke  can  do, 
in  his  own  interest,  is  to  die.  He  has  written  an  opera, 
which  I  cannot  call  a  good  opera,  and  it  has  been 
received  by  the  Press  as  a  mere  piece  of  dirty  academic 
pay-the-way  work.  It  is  not.  "  The  Children  of  Don  " 
is  a  very  great  work.  For  a  hundred  years  no  English 
opera  has  been  written  to  equal  it.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
had  the  pluck  to  produce  it — backed,  of  course,  by  the 
purse  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden — but  still  he  produced 
it.  What  has  Covent  Garden  been  doing  all  the  time? 
If  Lord  Howard's  purse  is  fat,  are  there  not  fat  purses 
at  Covent  Garden?  But  Lord  Ripon,  Lady  Ripon,  Mr. 
Harry  Higgins,  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth,  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  and 
the  rest  will  do  nothing  to  encourage  English  opera. 
The  poor  mad  King  of  Bavaria  put  down  his  last 
farthing  to  help  Wagner ;  these  rich  English  folk  only 
put  down  theirs  to  encourage  Russian  ballet-dancers. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  to  what  I  said  in  my 
last  article  about  Holbrooke's  score.  It  is  the  finest 
ever  written  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  of  the 
theatre  :  that  Holbrooke  must  realise  for  himself. 
But,  as  music,  it  can  stand,  and  when  Holbrooke  has 
gone  through  the  experiences  Wagner  did  he  will  be 
able — not  to  become  an  English  Wagner,  because 
Wagners,  Shakespeares,  Sophocles  and  the  rest  only 
come  once  in  a  long  time— but  he  will  be  able  to  write 
some  very  great  dramatic  music. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 
Z. 

By  Filson  Young. 

T  F  you  are  at  all  given  to  idling  about  docks  and 
*•  harbours  you  cannot  fail  to  come  upon  adventures 
of  some  kind,  whether  in  the  form  of  comedies  and 
tragedies  enacted  complete  before  your  eyes,  or  of  some 
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odd  threads  and  loose  ends  of  the  story  that  begins 
there  among  the  coal-dust  and  grimy  water,  and  perhaps 
ends  far  away  in  blazing  sunshine  by  the  shores  of  some 
volcanic  island  of  the  Tropics.  Such  places  are  rich 
in  traces  of  sea-dramas  ;  of  ships  that  were  signalled 
inwards  bearing  high  hopes  and  representing  small  for- 
tunes invested  ;  ships  that  lay  awhile  at  the  quays  while 
the  hopes  and  the  money  ebbed  together  ;  ships  that 
sailed  away  again,  taking  with  them  their  freight  of 
hopes,  and  leaving  only  lessons  in  their  wake.  The  story 
of  Mr.  Wentworth  Briggs,  which  I  chanced  upon  when 
I  was  wandering  one  afternoon  about  the  docks  at 
Manchester,  is  just  one  of  these  ;  beginning  there  under 
the  pall  of  smoke,  amid  the  forest  of  chimneys,  by  the 
dark  sad  lines  of  warehouses  and  factories,  surrounded 
by  all  the  dirt  and  all  the  litter  and  all  the  horrible 
ugly  confusion  that  is  the  by-product  of  great  commerce 
in  material;  and  ending  one  knows  not  in  what,  but 
probably  in  the  mean  ironic  laughter  of  the  very  minor 
gods  who  were  told  off  from  Olympus  to  attend  to  it. 
You  must  begin  by  getting  Mr.  Wentworth  Briggs 
fairly  and  solidly  into  your  vision  as  he  appeared  to 
me  in  that  first  hour  of  our  encounter — a  stoutish  man 
of  medium  height  and  some  five-and-fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  round  high  forehead,  kind,  weak  eyes  with  little 
v  rinkled  pouches  under  them,  an  ample  beard  of  a  dusty 
hue  between  brown  and  grey  ;  with  large  soft  hands  set 
off  by  very  clean,  round  detachable  cuffs,  and  a  general 
air  of  being  at  once  busy,  benevolent  and  managing, 
as  though  he  were  conducting  a  church  meeting  or  a 
children's  party. 

He  was  pacing  the  deck  of  a  steamer  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  him  ;  and  the  steamer  is  the  second 
person  in  the  drama.  She  was  a  long,  smart-looking 
paddle-boat  of  a  type  now  obsolete,  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  tons  burthen,  with  raking  masts  and  funnels, 
a  great  flying  bridge  spanning'  the  paddle-boxes,  and 
long  deck-houses  of  varnished  teak  adorned  with  much 
nickel-plated  metal  work  that  wrote  "  Passenger  "  all 
over  her.  The  contrast  between  her  and  the  great 
square,  cow-nosed  tanks  that  generally  adorn  the  Man- 
chester docks,  and  are  themselves  little  more  than 
moving  warehouses,  was  sufficiently  sharp  to  attract 
my  attention,  and  presently  to  direct  it  to  the  busy, 
solitary  figure  pacing  up  and  down  the  after-deck.  The 
wind  sang  in  his  grey  beard  and  blew  it  about  his 
cheeks,  his  kindly  grey  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  the 
polished  deck-fittings,  and  at  intervals  he  pulled  out 
a  note-book  and  appeared  to  be  making  calculations. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  ;  the  dock  side  was  almost 
deserted  ;  and  seeing  me  standing  and  looking  at  him 
and  his  ship,  he  greeted  me  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
geniality  and  anxiety.  He  seemed  to  be  labouring  with 
excitement  and  importance,  and  to  be  badly  in  need  of 
someone  to  talk  to.  He  insisted  on  my  coming  on 
board ;  my  curiosity  pleased  him ;  and  presently  we 
were  seated  on  the  saloon  skylight,  and  he  was  pouring 
out  his  tale  of  hope. 

We  had  not  been  half  an  hour  together  before  I  knew 
much  of  his  personal  and  family  history  ;  how  he  had 
been  part  owner  in  a  timber  yard  and  built  small 
wooden  vessels,  but  had  now  retired  with  a  modest 
fortune;  how  he  had  bought  a  small  villa  at  Broad- 
stairs,  where  he  brought  up  his  children  and  watched 
the  ships  of  his  building  pass  by  at  sea.  And  then  his 
voice  dropped  to  the  low,  almost  religious  tone  in  which 
the  sanguine  man  speaks  of  commercial  speculation. 

"  I  came  across  a  good  thing,  sir;  I  venture  to  s#y 
a  very  good  thing.  Needs  money  of  course  and  risk 
— but  then  what  doesn't  nowadays?  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  have  put  not  only  every  penny  of 
my  own  capital  into  this  venture,  but  some  that  I  bor- 
rowed as  well.  That  will  show  you  what  I  think  of 
it  Eh?"  And  he  beamed  at  me  genially,  but  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  questioning  anxiety  in  the  tail  of 
his  eve.  My  romantic  sense  smclled  adventure  in  the 
0  i  r. 

He  had  bought  this  steamer,  the  "  Princess  Royal  ", 
it  appeared,  from  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
for  a  sum  which  he  described  as  a  song,  but  which  I 
should  call  an  oratorio.    His  scheme  was  to  run  her 


between  Manchester  and  Ireland  with  passengers  and 
cargo,  and  in  the  summer-time,  between  trips,  to  send 
her  for  week-end  cruises  in  the  Channel ;  a  company 
was  to  be  floated  to  buy  the  ship  for  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Briggs  retaining  an  interest  as  managing  director. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  ",  he  said  more  gravely, 
"  that  I  am  deeper  in  this  than  I  meant  to  be."  He 
continued  with  a  kind  of  reverend  gusto.  "  I  have 
had  misfortunes  at  the  very  start ;  Providence  leads  us 
by  strange  ways  and  by  paths  that  we  know  not,  and 
drives  us  with  sharp  instruments.  Instruments — ah  ! 
what  strange  instruments  Providence  employs  !  I  met 
a  sea-captain  who  told  me  how  much  money  was  being- 
made  in  connexion  with  the  Ship  Canal,  and  he  induced 
me-  to  buy  this  ship  ;  he  said  he  had  several  wealthy 
friends  in  Salford  who  would  be  glad  to  put  money 
into  the  concern.  I  took  his  advice  ;  I  gave  him  the 
post  of  captain  and  brought  him  here  ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  where  his  rich  friends  were  he  laughed  at  me ; 
believe  me,  sir,  he  laughed  in  my  face  !  "  And  I  almost 
think  that  there  were  tears  in  Mr.  Briggs'  own  eyes 
at  the  remembrance  of  this  perfidy.  "  I  relied  wholly 
upon  him  ;  but  he  would  do  nothing,  and  he  used  to 
go  away  and  stay  away  from  the  ship  for  days  together  ; 
and  I  fear  that  he  was  not  strictly  temperate.  Well, 
sir,  I  realised  that  something  had  to  be  done.  I  put 
my  foot  down ;  I  gave  the  matter  consideration  and 
prayer ;  and  I  felt  that  there  was  a  leading  in  this, 
and  that  it  was  meant  that  I  should  take  the  whole 
burden  on  my  own  shoulders.  And  the  moment  I  had 
come  to  that  decision  light  seemed  to  break  all  round 
me.  I  was  helped ;  I  found  friends — not  with  money, 
it  is  true,  but  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  and 
most  wonderfully  willing  to  advise  me  and  help  me  with 
their  experience.    And  I  mean  to  go  through  with  it  !  " 

He  uttered  this  last  sentence  in  a  loud  trembling 
voice,  and  an  expression  on  his  face  that  made  me  think 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  timid  lamb  trying  to  nerve 
itself  to  jump  over  a  puddle  after  its  mother.  Many 
other  things  he  told  me  with  a  winning  and  engaging 
frankness  ;  that  he  was  a  life  abstainer,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday  school ;  that  his  ship  would  hold 
five  hundred  pigs  and  three  hundred  cows  ;  that  three 
hundred  passengers  at  ten  shillings  a  head  represented 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  that  the  profits  on  the 
amount  of  food  they  would  eat  during  three  days  at 
sea  ("appetites  sharpened  by  the  sea  breezes"  was 
an  expression  that  constantly  recurred  as  he  looked  out 
over  the  dirty  landscape)  represented  another  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  ;  and  that  fifty  times  three  hundred 
pounds  was  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  "  And  that 
as  a  mere  extra  you  see — exclusive  of  our  regular  cargo 
service."  And  he  told  me  that  he  had  bought  a  new 
service  of  saloon  plate.  "  Oh,  everything  is  complete 
I  can  assure  you  ",  he  said. 

I  found  my  heart  sinking  as  this  sanguine  narration 
proceeded.  There  was  something  about  the  man  that 
won  your  sympathy,  and  forced  you  willy-nilly  into  a 
kind  of  spiritual  partnership  with  him  while  he  talked. 
I  found  myself  plunged  with  him  into  calculations  of 
ways  and  means,  discussing  the  prices  of  coal  and 
stores,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and  generally  giving 
advice,  I  fear,  where  I  had  better  have  taken  some 
instruction.  I  can  only  say  that  my  advice  was  always 
on  the  negative  and  repressive  side.  It  seemed  that  a 
crop  of  troubles  was  already  sprouting.  Mr.  Briggs 
was  ignorant  of  managing  ships,  and  knew  it  ;  what  was 
much  worse,  the  scratch  lot  of  officers  knew  it.  Even 
while  we  were  speaking  a  man  came  from  the  cnginc- 
room  w  1  th  an  indent  of  stores,  the  total  cost  of  which 
was  stated  at  forty-seven  pounds.  He  was  catechised 
by  Briggs  with  a  transparent  show  of  shrewdness 
through  which  his  ignorance  shone  like  the  sun.  The 
man  smiled  insolently. 

"  Just  as  you  like,  sir,  but  if  we  don't  re-bush  that 
port  big-end  there'll  be  a  big  bill  for  repairs,  and  you 
can't  very  well  work  a  donkey-boiler  without  a  pressure 
gauge."  And  as  Briggs  absurdly  fastened  on  an  item 
of  a  hundred  gallons  of  heavy  oil  the  man  smiled  indul- 
gently and  said,  "  Ah  well,  sir,  you  will  find  oil  is 
cheaper  than  new  bushes  and  brasses." 
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At  the  words  bushes  and  brasses  Mr.  Briggs'  brow 
furrowed  helplessly  ;  but  his  was  the  kind  of  mind  that 
could  always  be  convinced  by  things  it  had  not  com- 
prehended. And  he  signed.  A  similar  performance 
was  presently  gone  through  with  the  chief  steward. 
Again  there  was  an  ignorant  and  futile  cross-examina- 
tion and  again  the  order  was  signed. 

"  It's  pay,  pay,  pay  ",  he  said,  "  first  one  thing  and 
then  another — one  is  besieged  on  every  side.  I  am 
anxious  to  be  just  and  to  do  what  is  right^  but  I  fear 
this  staying  in  port  will  prove  very  expensive,  and  1 
shall  be  glad  to  get  to  sea.  We  sail  (D.V.  and  if  we 
can  get  a  captain)  next  Saturday  week,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  much  to  be  done." 

Here  were  some  of  the  thorns  in  my  new  friend's 
bunch  of  roses. 


IN  A  GREEN  LAND. 
II. 

By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

C~"  OING  further  into  Hampshire  I  was  by  and  by  at 
*  a  spot  which  cannot  be  named  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  there  in  quest  of  a  rare  and  elusive  little  bird. 
For  we  who  desire  to  save  our  birds  must  keep  the 
private  collector  in  mind ;  that  injurious  person  who 
is  ever  anxious  to  secure  the  very  last  British-killed 
specimens  of  any  rare  species.  And  should  a  species 
be  near  its  end — in  other  words,  should  it  be  rare — then, 
says  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  all  this  rapacious  gang, 
our  right  and  proper  course  is  to  finish  it  off  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  seeing  that  by  so  doing  we  furnish  our 
cabinets  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  for  the  benefit 
of  science  and  of  posterity.  The  law  does  not  protect 
our  birds  and  country  from  these  robbers  ;  they  have  too 
many  respected  representatives  in  high  places,  on  the 
benches  of  magistrates,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  among  important  people  generally.  For  are  they 
not  robbers  of  the  very  worst  description?  Those  who 
break  into  our  houses  to  steal  our  gold  steal  trash  in 
comparison.  These,  who  are  never  sent  to  Portland  or 
Dartmoor,  are  depriving '  the  country  with  its  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  one  of  its  best  possessions — its  lustrous 
wild  life. 

Here  I  came  to  a  village  which  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few,  certainly  not  above  half  a  dozen,  in 
all  that  county  never  previously  visited  by  me  ;  and  as  it 
was  'within  easy  distance  of  the  spot  I  had  come  to 
explore  I  had  some  idea  of  settling  in  it  for  a  few  days. 
I  had  long  known  it  by  name,  and  it  had  furthermore 
been  minutely  and  lovingly  described  to  me  by  an  old 
soldier,  decorated  with  many  medals,  who  is  now  a 
keeper  in  one  of  the  Royal  parks.  One  day  last  spring 
he  showed  me  a  blackbird's  nest  in  which  he  took  a 
somewhat  anxious  interest  on  account  of  its  unsafe 
position  on  a  wart  or  projection  on  the  trunk  of  a 
Spanish  chestnut  tree,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  and 
plainly  visible  to  mischievous  eyes.  Our  talk  about  this 
careless  blackbird  and  other  birds  led  to  his  telling  me 
of  his  boyhood  in  a  small  out-of-the-world  Hampshire 
village,  and  I  asked  him  how,  with  such  a  feeling  as 
he  had  revealed  about  his  native  place,  he  had  been 
able  to  spend  his  life  away  from  it,  and  why  he  did  not 
go  back  there  now?  That,  he  answered,  was  his  desire 
and  intention,  not  only  since  he  had  begun  to  grow  old, 
but  he  had  cherished  the  idea  even  when  he  was  a  young 
man  and  in  his  prime,  in  India,  Burma,  Afghanistan, 
Egypt.  Now  at  last  the  time  seemed  near  when  his 
desire  would  be  fulfilled  ;  two  years  more  in  the  park 
would  enable  him  to  retire  with  a  small  pension,  which, 
added  to  his  soldier's  pension,  would  enable  him  to  pass 
the  remnant  of  his  life  in  his  native  village. 

I  thought  of  him  now,  the  tall  straight  old  .soldier, 
with  his  fine  stern  face  and  grey  moustache  and  hair, 
who  had  spent  his  years  in  defending  the  Empire  in 
many  distant  lands,  and  was  now  anxiously  guarding 
a  blackbird's  nest  in  a  park  from  the  wild,  lawless  little 
Afghans  and  Soudanese  of  the  London  slums.  It  was 
nice  to  think  of  him  here  where  he  would  soon  be  back 
in  his  boyhood's  haunts,  as  I  sat  on  the  trunk  of  a 


sloping  tree  by  the  stream,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
churchyard.  I  was  practically  in  the  village,  yet  not 
a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  faint  whisper  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees  near  me  and  the  ripple  and  gurgling  of  the 
water  at  my  feet.  Then  came  another  sound — the 
sudden  loud  sharp  note  of  alarm  or  challenge  of  a 
moorhen  a  few  yards  away.  There  she  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  clear  water,  in  a  green  flowery  bed  of  water- 
mint  and  forget-me-not,  with  a  thicket  of  tall  grasses 
and  comfrey  behind  her,  the  shapely  black  head  with 
its  brilliant  orange  and  scarlet  ornaments  visible  above 
the  herbage.  We  watched  each  other,  and  it  was  indeed 
peaceful  at  that  spot,  where  nature  and  man  lived  in 
such  a  close  companionship,  and  very  sweet  to  be  there  ; 
nevertheless,  it  did  not  suit  me  to  stay  in  that  village. 
Its  charm  consisted  mainly  in  its  seclusion,  in  its  being 
hidden  from  the  world  in  a  hollow  among  woods  and 
hills,  and  I  love  open  spaces  best,  wide  prospects  from 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  winds  free  to  blow  on  me 
from  all  quarters.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  another 
village,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  where  it  was  more 
open,  and  settled  there  in  a  cottage  with  working  people 
— man  and  wife  and  one  child,  a  little  boy  of  eleven. 

My  usual  good  luck  attended  me  in  this  place,  for 
seldom  have  I  stayed  with  people  I  liked  better.  The 
wife  was  intelligent  enough  to  let  me  live  just  as  I  liked 
without  any  fuss,  so  that  I  could  get  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  they  were  still  sleeping  to  make 
tea  for  myself  in  the  kitchen  before  going  out,  and 
come  in  when  I  liked  and  have  what  I  liked  in  the  way 
of  food.  The  man,  too,  was  a  perfect  host ;  his  good 
qualities  and  cleverness  in  his  work  had  raised  him  to 
a  better  position  than  that  of  most  working-men.  He 
was  actually  earning  about  three  pounds  a  week,  but 
prosperity  had  not  spoiled  him  ;  he  might  have  been 
making  no  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings  like 
others  of  his  class  in  the  village.  His  manner  was 
singularly  engaging,  and  he  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  the 
house.  One  might  have  thought  that  he  had  been 
subdued  by  his  wife — that  she  was  the  ruling  spirit ; 
but  it  was  not  so  :  when  they  were  together,  and  when 
they  sat  at  table,  where  I  sometimes  sat  with  them,  she 
tuned  herself  to  him  and  talked  with  a  gentle  cheerful- 
ness, watching  his  face  and  hanging  on  his  words. 
Their  manner  was  so  unlike  that  of  most  persons  in 
their  stage  of  life  that  it  was  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  I  might 
have  guessed  the  secret  of  it  from  a  peculiar  pathos  in 
his  voice  and  the  inward-gazing  dreamy  expression  in 
his  eyes  which  haunted  me  ;  but  I  guessed  nothing,  and 
only  learnt  it  just  before  quitting  the  village. 

Then  there  was  the  boy,  who  in  the  house  was  just 
as  still,  gentle,  and  low-voiced  as  his  father ;  a  boy  who 
disliked  his  books  and  crawled  reluctantly  to  school 
and  took  no  part  in  games,  but  who  had  an  intense  love 
of  the  wild,  a  desire  to  be  always  out  of  doors  by 
himself,  following  and  watching  the  birds. 

I  was  like  that  myself  at  his  age,  but  was  more 
happily  placed,  having  no  school  to  crawl  to  nor 
miserable  books  to  pore  on. 

One  day,  just  before  leaving,  I  came  in  to  my  six 
o'clock  meal,  after  a  long  spell  on  the  heath,  to  find 
my  landlady  as  usual  ready  and  even  eager  to  listen 
to  anything  I  had  to  tell  her.  For  she,  too,  at  home  in 
her  cottage,  had  been  alone  all  day,  except  for  a  few 
minutes  when  her  boy  came  in  at  noon  to  swallow  his 
dinner  and  run  off  to  the  nearest  wood  or  heath  to  get 
as  much  time  as  possible  there  before  the  clanging  of 
the  school-bell  called  him  in  again.  Now  everything 
I  ever  told  her  about  my  rambles  on  the  heath  had 
appeared  to  interest  her  in  an  extraordinary  way.  She 
would  listen  to  an  account  of  where  I  had  been,  to  which 
old  ditch  or  barrow,  or  holly  clump,  also  what  birds 
I  had  found  there,  and  to  the  most  trivial  incidents,  as 
if  to  some  wonderful  tale  of  adventure  ;  she  would  listen 
in  silence  until  I  ended,  when  she  would  ask  a  dozen 
questions  to  take  me  all  over  the  ground  again  and 
keep  up  the  talk  about  the  heath.  On  this  occasion  she 
said  more,  telling  me  that  the  heath  had  been  very 
much  to  her;  then  little  by  little  she  let  out  the 
whole  story  concerning  her  feeling  for  it.      It  was 
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the  story  of  her  life  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  up 
to  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  her  two  children  were 
aged  nine  and  six  respectively.  For  there  were  two 
children  then,  and  they  lived  in  a  cottage  at  the  side 
of  a  pine  and  oak  wood  on  the  border  of  the  heath. 
Her  husband  was  fond  of  birds  and  of  all  wild  animals  ; 
he  knew  them  well,  and  in  time  she,  too,  grew  to  like 
them  just  as  much.  She  loved  best  to  hear  their  songs 
and  calls  ;  bird-voices  were  always  to  be  heard,  day  and 
night,  all  the  year  round.  You  couldn't  but  hear  them, 
even  the  faintest  note  of  the  tiniest  bird,  it  was  so  silent 
at  that  spot  where  there  was  no  road  and  no  house 
near.  Her  solace  and  one  pleasure  outside  the  house 
was  in  their  singing.  She  was  very  much  alone  there ; 
she  read  little  and  never  heard  any  music — one  would 
have  to  go  miles  to  hear  a  piano ;  so  the  songs  of 
birds  came  to  be  the  sweetest  sounds  on  earth  for  her, 
especially  the  blackbird,  which  was  more  to  her  than 
any  other  bird.  When  she  first  came  to  live  in  the 
village  she  could  hardly  endure  the  noises — so  many 
cocks  crowing,  children  shouting,  people  talking,  carts 
rattling  by  and  all  kinds  of  noises  !  It  made  her  head 
ache  at  first.  Then  at  night,  how  they  missed  the  night 
birds'  sounds — the  hooting  of  the  wood  owls,  especially 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  reeling  of  nightjars,  and 
the  corncrake  and  the  nightingale. 

Thus  for  half  an  hour  the  poor  woman  talked  and 
talked  about  her  old  life  on  the  heath,  laughing  a  little 
now  and  then  at  her  own  feelings — the  absurdity  of  her 
home-sickness  when  she  was  so  near  the  old  spot — but 
always  with  a  little  break  in  her  voice,  avoiding  all 
the  time  the  one  subject  uppermost  in  her  mind,  the 
one  I  was  waiting  for  her  to  come  to.  And  in  the  end 
she  had  to  come  to  it,  and  after  putting  her  hand  up 
to  hide  the  tears  that  could  not  be  kept  back,  she  was 
relieved,  and  began  to  speak  freely  of  the  lost  child. 
Violet  was  her  name,  and  everyone  who  knew  her  said 
that  no  fitter  name  could  have  been  given  her,  she  was 
so  beautiful,  so  like  a  flower,  with  eyes  that  were  like 
violets.  And  she  had  the  greatest  love  of  flowers  for  a 
small  child.  Nobody  had  seen  anything  like  it.  Dolls 
and  toys  she  didn't  care  for — she  was  all  for  Rowers. 
As  for  sense,  she  had  as  much  of  it  as  any  grown-up 
person  when  she  was  no  more  than  five.  She  was  a 
most  loving  little  thing,  but  cared  most  for  her  father, 
and  every  evening  when  he  came  home  she  would  fly 
to  meet  him,  and  would  sit  on  his  knee  till  bedtime. 
What  talks  those  two  had  !  Now  the  most  curious  thing 
remains  to  tell,  and  this  was  about  both  the  children — 
the  way  in  which  they  would  spend  most  of  their  time. 
At  that  distance  from  the  village  the  boy  was  allowed, 
after  a  good  deal  of  bother  about  it,  to  learn  his  letters 
at  home.  If  the  weather  was  fine,  those  two  would  be 
up  and  have  breakfast  very  early,  then,  taking  their 
dinner  in  a  little  basket,  would  go  to  the  heath,  and 
she  would  see  no  more  of  them  till  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  boy  was  always  fondest  of  birds  and 
animals,  like  his  father,  and  was  happy  following  and 
watching  them  all  day  long.  The  girl  loved  the  flowers 
best,  and  whenever  she  found  a  flower  that  was  rare  or 
wholly  new  to  her  she  would  cry  out  with  joy  and  make 
as  much  fuss  as  if  she  had  found  a 'splendid  jewel  on 
the  heath.  She  was  a  strong  child,  always  the  picture 
of  health,  so  that  when  she  suddenly  fell  ill  of  a  fever 
it  surprised  and  alarmed  them  greatly,  and  the  doctor 
was  sent  for.  He  didn't  think  it  a  serious  case,  but  he 
seemed  doubtful  about  its  nature,  and  in  the  end  he 
made  a  fatal  mistake — he  said  it  was  a  mistake.  The* 
crisis  came,  and  the  poor  child  got  so  bad  that  he  was 
sent  for,  but  it  was  long  to  wait,  and  in  the  meantime 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  what  she  did  was  to  give 
it  a  hot  bath.  Then  the  fit  passed,  and  with  it  the  fever, 
and  the  child  went  off  in  a  quiet  sleep  with  every  sign 
of  returning  health.  Then  came  the  doctor  and  said 
the  child  was  getting  well — the  right  thing  had  been 
done — but  he  must  wake  her  up  and  give  her  a  draught. 
She  begged  him  not  to;  he  insisted,  and  roused  and 
made  the  child  drink,  and  no  sooner  had  the  little  thing 
swallowed  the  medic  ine  than  she  fell  back  white  as  ashes 
and  was  dead  in  a  minute. 


It  was  now  going  on  for  two  years  since  their  loss  ; 
they  had  moved  to  the  village  and  had  grown  used  to 
the  village  life  :  the  boy  was  gradually  becoming  more 
reconciled  to  school ;  her  husband  had  a  different  em- 
ployment, which  suited  him  better  than  the  former  one, 
and  was  highly  regarded  by  his  master;  then,  too,  they 
had  pleasant  relations  with  their  neighbours.  But  all 
this  brought  them  no  happiness — they  could  not  get 
over  the  loss  of  their  child.  She  had  her  grief  when 
she  was  alone  during  long  hours  every  day  in  the  house  ; 
but  when  her  man  came  home  in  the  evening  she  could, 
and  did,  throw  it  off,  and  was  always  cheerful,  her  whole 
care  being  to  make  him  forget  his  sorrow.  But  it 
seemed  useless  ;  he  was  a  changed  man  ;  all  his  thoughts, 
all  his  heart,  were  with  his  lost  child.  He  had  always 
been  good-tempered  and  kind,  but  he  had  been  merry 
too,  full  of  fun  and  laughter  ;  now  he  was  what  I  had 
seen — a  very  quiet,  still  man  who  smiled  a  little  at  times, 
but  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  ARMY  MEDICAL  *. 

By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelvx  Wood  V.C. 

T^HIS  distinguished  Scotsman,  who  is  now  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  entered  the  Army  Medical 
Service  in  1848.  His  experience  of  military  life  is  con- 
siderable, as  he  served  in  half  a  dozen  different  corps, 
and  in  as  many  campaigns.  He  is  highly  educated, 
gifted  with  marvellous  memory,  is  very  observant,  and 
writes  easily ;  and  yet  with  all  these  advantages  he 
tells  us  very  little  of  the  actual  fighting  which  in  his 
thirty-eight  years'  employment  took  place,  either  in  his 
presence,  or  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  memories  begin  with  allusions  to  some  strange 
old  world  customs.  Mr.  Home  was  gazetted  to  a  West 
India  regiment,  and,  although  much  disappointed, 
wisely  obeyed  the  order  to  embark.  The  previous  year 
one  of  his  friends,  on  receiving  a  similar  order,  wrote 
declining  the  appointment,  and  leaving  Chatham  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  A  few  days  later  he  was  visited  by 
an  officer  from  the  Horse  Guards,  accompanied  by  a 
military  escort,  into  whose  charge  the  young  man  was 
given.  After  he  had  been  marched  for  some  distance, 
the  prisoner,  on  giving  his  parole,  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed by  himself  to  Chatham,  whence  he  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Home  visited  many  of  the  islands  on  duty  and 
saw  most  of  their  beautiful  scenery.  He  mentions  that 
the  language  current  in  Trinidad  some  fifty  years  after 
we  had  seized  the  island  was  still  French,  the  Governor's 
order  running,  "  Appliquez  la  question  a  Louise  Cal- 
deron  ";  this  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  woman  was  only  charged  with  theft,  and 
it  is  strange  to  read  of  judicial  torture  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  one  of  our  colonies. 

Mr.  Home  joined  the  8th  Hussars  at  Balaclava  two 
days  after  the  Army  arrived  there,  having  beaten  the 
Russians  at  the  Alma.  The  adjutant  detailed  for  him 
a  batman,  who  brought  him  at  noon  "  a  lump  of  boiled 
salt  pork  on  a  skewer  ".  The  doctor  writes  "  I  had 
no  plate  at  hand,  and  no  one  had  one  to  lend.  .  .  . 
Severing  a  portion  of  the  fat  pork,  I  tried  to  eat  the 
nauseous  morsel  with  the  aid  of  the  ration  biscuit,  almost 
as  hard  as  a  stone  ".  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  peace 
conditions  for  forty  years  had  rendered  even  very  in- 
telligent men  in  our  Army  helpless  when  on  service. 
Naval  officers  were  more  provident,  as  all  who  landed 
to  form  the  Naval  Brigade  at  the  same  time  carried 
a  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  The  War  Department 
arrangements  were  as  inadequate  as  those  of  individual 
olliccrs,  for  Dr.  Home  writes  :  "  One  bell  tent  was 
allotted  for  the  hospital  needs,  without,  however,  any 
equipment  ". 

The  only  fighting  the  author  saw  done  by  our  men 
in  the  Crimea  was  the  charge  of  Scarlett's  Heavy 
Brigade,  and  a  brief  description  of  that  brilliant  action 

*  "  The  Service  Memories  of  Surgeon-General  Sir  A.  D.  Home, 
V.C,  K.C.B."    London:  Arnold.    1912.  12s.0d.net. 
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is  marred  by  the  erroneous  nomenclature  of  the  points 
of  the  compass  :  south  being  written  instead  of  north, 
and  west  instead  of  east.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
part  of  the  story  some  instructive  medical  statistics 
culled  from  the  experience  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  Dr. 
Longmore.  During  the  war  the  Russians  killed  only 
1761  of  our  men,  but  16,297  died  of  starvation,  want  of 
clothing,  and  over-work  ;  in  other  words,  our  losses,  to 
a  great  extent  preventable,  were  ten  times  as  great  as 
those  in  battle.  After  the  first  six  months  the  British 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  being  well  fed,  suitably  clothed, 
and  fairlv  worked,  were  healthier  than  their  comrades  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  camps  of  our  allies  the 
conditions  were  reversed.  The  French  lost  only  ninety 
men  by  typhus  in  the  winter  1854-5,  and  10,278  in  the 
succeeding  six  months.  Allowing  for  the  large  increase 
of  the  Force,  the  ratio  of  losses  from  this  cause  was 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  times  greater  than  those  in  the 
first  six  months. 

The  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  reticence  displayed 
by  Dr.  Home  in  his  narratives  of  the  fighting  in  the 
Crimea  is  slight  in  comparison  with  his  similar  restraint 
in  his  account  of  the  First  Relief  of  Lucknow.  He  had 
gone  to  China  with  the  90th  Light  Infantry  early  in 
1857,  and  the  ships  were  diverted  to  Calcutta  when  the 
Sipahi  Mutiny  broke  out.  The  battalion,  numbering 
over  a  thousand  men,  was  embarked  in  two  steamships  ; 
both  were  wrecked,  one  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
but  with  no  loss  of  life.  Dr.  Home  accompanied  the 
headquarters  of  the  battalion,  and  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  in  Outram's  force  between 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpur,  which  force,  by  the  un- 
exampled generosity  of  its  leader,  well  named  "  the 
Bayard  of  India  ",  later  became  a  part  of  Have-lock's 
column. 

The  Memories  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions which  ended  in  Havelock  joining  the  beleaguered 
force  in  the  Residency.  All,  however,  that  the  doctor 
writes  of  his  brilliant  feat  of  arms  in  Doli  Square  is 
summed  up  in  the  terse  and  inaccurate  statement  :  "  A 
little  later  on  the  enemy  entered  the  Square  and  the 
wounded  perished".*  Dr.  Home's  statement  as  here 
given  does  injustice  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the 
gallant  soldiers  McManus,  5th  (Northumberland) 
Fusiliers,  Hollowell,  78th  (2nd  Seaforth)  Highlanders, 
and  Ryan,  Madras  (1st  Royal  Dublin)  Fusiliers. 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  rich  in  its  records  of  self-sacrifice,  there 
exists  in  the  history  of  the  90th  Regiment  a  detailed 
and  animated  account,  written  by  Dr.  Home,  and, 
as  I  understand,  for  its  regimental  history,  where  the 
struggle  sustained  for  hours,  to  save  from  the  mur- 
derous Sepoys  our  wounded  men,  is  vividly  portrayed. 
On  these  records,  edited  by  Captain  Alexander  Dela- 
voye,  and  published  in  1880,  the  writer  of  this  notice 
relied  to  a  considerable  extent  in  "The  Revolt  ",  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Methuen  four  years  ago.  Dr.  Home 
had  been  left  at  nightfall  on  25  September  with  the 
wounded,  stricken  since  the  column  left  the  Alum  Bagh. 
They  were  lying  under  the  protection  of  the  rear  guard, 
which  halted  at  the  Moti  Mahall  when  the  advance 
guard  under  the  generals  entered  the  Residency. 

Early  on  the  26th  Dr.  Home  was  sent  with  a  convoy 
under  escort  to  proceed  to  the  Residency.  The  greater 
part,  with  the  escort  moving  by  the  river  Goomti  bank, 
arrived  in  safety.  A  brave  Bengal  Civil  Servant  mis- 
guided the  bearers  of  some  forty  dolis  into  a  square 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
convoy.  Nearly  all  the  bearers,  dropping  their  loads, 
fled  ;  but  Private  Ward,  78th  (2nd  Seaforths),  swearing 
he  would  shoot  any  man  who  left  his  load,  succeeded  in 
carrying  into  safety  a  doli  in  which  lay  the  General's 
wounded  son,  Lieutenant  Havelock,  later  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  Allan  V.C.  Home  stayed  by  the 
dolis  for  some  time,  and  then  defended  a  house  from 
which  devoted  soldiers  sallied  forth,  and  carried  in  some 
of  the  wounded  men  whom  the  Sipahis  were  trying  to 
slaughter. 

*  Surgeon  Home  received  the  Victoria  Cross.  See  Appendix. 
In  the  Appendix  is  the  brief  statement  taken  from  the  "London 
Gazette  ",  and  readers  are  referred  to  an  account  of  the  Mutiny. 


Despite  the  restraint  and  self-depreciation  of  the 
author  of  these  Memories,  the  grdnd  persistent  courage 
and  generous  devotion  to  the  wounded  which  he  and 
the  little  party,  eventually  reduced  to  five,  showed  for 
twenty-two  hours,  is  apparent ;  after  many  hairbreadth 
escapes,  the  doctor  himself  shooting  one  of  the  Sipahi 
leaders,  the  heroic  band  was  rescued  at  daylight  on 
27  September.  The  story  of  the  struggle  of  twenty- 
two  hours  is  more  exciting  than  the  narrative  of  any 
of  Marbot's  exploits. 

The  doctor,  while  suffering  himself  from  semi- 
starvation  for  some  days  after  he  reached  the  Resi- 
dency, performed  excellent  professional  work.  The 
rebels  were  very  short  of  ammunition,  and  on  one 
occasion  dropped  from  a  mortar  close  to  the  shed  where 
the  wounded  lay,  a  log  of  wood,  seven  by  twelve  inches. 
This  Dr.  Home  utilised  as  a  seat  while  examining 
the  injuries  of  his  patients. 

He  was  overjoyed  on  his  return  to  the  Alum  Bagh 
to  find  a  coolie,  whom  he  had  left  when  going  forward 
to  the  Residency  on  25  September.  The  tin  boxos 
the  coolie  was  carrying  were  open  as  they  were  left, 
with  the  towel  thrown  in  after  a  morning's  wash,  and 
underneath  it  a  bag  of  rupees  intact. 

Dr.  Home  went  from  Lucknow  back  to  England, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  China,  under  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
He  mentions  that  after  the  successful  assault  of  the 
northern  Taku  Fort  the  first  dead  man  of  our  force  he 
saw  had  been  killed  by  an  arrow. 

There  are  more  interesting  bits  to  be  noticed  in  his 
record  of  the  expedition  to  Canada,  when  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  were  taken  from  the  steam  mail 
ship  the  "Trent",  but  I  must  pass  to  the  Ashanti 
Campaign  of  1873-4.  All  the  selected  officers  who 
left  England  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  September 
1873,  suffered  from  the  climate,  which  becomes  bearable 
only  about  Christmas  time.  Dr.  Home  arrived  on 
the  coast,  however,  in  June,  and  thus  had  four  months 
of  the  rainy  weather  and  what  is  locally  called  "  The 
Smokes  ",  when  the  country  is  drying  up.  Although 
every  officer  was  suffering  from  malarial  fever, 
inspired  by  the  dictum  of  the  Chief  they  each  and 
all  declared  that  the  climate  and  country  were  equally 
delightful.  Dr.  Home  and  his  assistant,  Jackson, 
who  had  both  served  in  the  90th  Light  Infantry, 
struggled,  each  to  invalid  the  other;  both  were 
very  ill ;  perhaps  Dr.  Home  was  in  the  more  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  two,  but,  being  the  senior,  he 
managed  to  send  Jackson  home  before  he  himself  was 
invalided. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  LESLIE  SCOTT  ON  LABOUR 
REPRESENTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Baumann  misunderstands  the  intention  of 
my  article  and  the  scope  of  the  Bill  with  which  it  dealt. 
He  objects  to  the  existence  of  the  "  tied  "  member  of 
Parliament,  and  so  do  I.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he 
sufficiently  appreciates  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  situation  since  the  Osborne  Judgment  in  1910. 
The  learned  Judges  who  condemned  the  system  of 
labour  representation  which  then  existed  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  bargain  that  was  made  between  the 
Labour  party  and  those  who  sent. them  to  Parliament. 
On  one  side  there  was  a  stringent  party  pledge,  and 
on  the  other  there  was  a  monetary  payment  for  keep- 
ing it.  This  arrangement  appeared  to  invite  indirect 
and  corrupting  influences.  It  has  now  disappeared. 
The  party  pledge  has  been  formally  discarded,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  cross  voting  is  not 
more  rare  in  the  Labour  party  than  in  any  other. 

The  payment  by  which  the  pledge  was  to  be  enforced 
has  disappeared  with  it.  It  is  now  unnecessary,  and 
by  the  Trade  Unions  Bill  it  would  still  be  illegal.  Under 
clause  (3)  sub-clause  (2)  the  position  of  member  of 
Parliament  is  excluded  from  the  category  of  those  in 
which  a  man  may  be  maintained  by  trade  union  funds. 
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The  unions  would  be  allowed  to  raise  a  special  fund 
to  pay  for  meetings,  distributing  literature,  paying  the 
expenses  of  candidates,  and  generally  affording  them 
the  sort  of  assistance  that  many  candidates  now  receive 
from  the  Central  Office  of  either  of  the  two  great 
parties.  But  general  conformity  to  party  policy  and 
discipline  is  the  necessary  condition  of  such  assistance 
from  any  political  party  in  the  world.  I  understand  the 
view  that  all  extraneous  assistance  of  the  kind  is  a 
corrupting  influence,  and  I  should  not  care  myself  to 
be  under  the  obligation  which  it  implies.  But  I  do  not 
understand  why  a  Labour  member  should  be  fatally 
compromised  by  taking  from  his  fellow  trade  unionists 
the  kind  of  assistance  which  a  good  Conservative  or  a 
good  Liberal  may  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
his  Central  Office.  I  think  that  the  constituencies  can 
generally  be  trusted  to  see  that  in  either  case  their 
special  interests  are  not  neglected  by  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  Mr.  Baumann  does  not  touch,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  real  point  of  my  argument,  which 
was  that  if  by  a  proper  protection  of  free  labour  you 
diminish  or  destroy  the  value  of  strikes  as  an  industrial 
weapon,  both  justice  and  policy  require  that  you  should 
give  to  Labour  an  alternative  means  of  gaining  atten- 
tion to  its  wishes.  The  encouragement  of  constitu- 
tional demands  is  the  only  way  to  suppress  revolutionary 
activity. 

The  worst  point  of  the  present  Bill  is  its  treat- 
ment of  minorities.  We  must  insist  that  proper 
safeguards  are  inserted  before  we  can  accept  it.  As 
it  stands  the  Bill  infringes  the  principle  of  the  Ballot 
Act  by  ensuring  complete  publicity  of  every  trade 
unionist's  vote  ;  and  exposes  the  minority  to  the  prospect 
of  intimidation.  To  get  justice  the  unions  must  make 
clear  their  intention  to  do  justice.  I  hope  that  in  this 
respect  the  common  sense  of  the  situation  may  appeal 
to  the  Labour  party  as  well  as  to  the  Unionists.  The 
fate  of  the  Bill  lies  largely  in  their  own  hands. 

On  the  wider  question  Mr.  Baumann  can  hardly  have 
studied  my  article.  I  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  whatever  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation be  adopted,  contracts  between  masters  and  men 
must  be  made  legally  enforceable,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  pecuniary  liability  of  trade  union  funds  can  provide 
the  sanction  which  under  our  present  law  they,  do  not 
possess.  Yours  faithfully, 

Leslie  Scott. 

SUFFRAGETTES  IN  PRISON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  June  1912. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  find  space  in  the  Saturday 
Review  for  the  following  questions? 

Why  are  conspirators  judged  and  sentenced  if  they 
are  not  to  undergo  the  punishment? 

Why  do  we  appoint  judges  and  pay  them  high 
salaries  if  their  judgments  are  to  be  reversed? 

Why  arc  the  prison  infirmaries  good  enough  for  the 
poor,  but  not  suitable  for  law-breakers  in  a  higher  class 
of  life,  for  whom  there  should  be  less  excuse? 

Why  do  not  we,  as  anti-suffragettes,  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  to  a  Government  which  allows  prisoners  their 
liberty  before  the  sentences  have  been  carried  out 
because  the  said  prisoners  starve  themselves  and  behave 
like  lunatics  in,  as  well  as  out  of,  prison? 

Why  do  not  we  hand  jewellery  to  the  tax-collectors, 
if  we  possess  any,  and  employ  anti-suffragettcs  to  buy 
it  in  for  us  at  the  auctions  that  the  Government  are 
thus  obliged  to  organise? 

Why  are  the  public  forced  to  put  up  with  troublesome 
and  law-breaking  persons  who  are  released  from  prison 
Jjefore  the  term  of  their  sentence  has  expired  when 
it  is  well  known  that  they  intend  to  continue  to  con- 
spire and  break  laws? 

Why  do  the  daily  papers  publish  bulletins  of  the 
health  of  conspirators  while  they  do  not  tell  us 
that  "  Betsy  Jane  ",  who  is  undergoing  imprisonment 
for  sic.Ming  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  suffering  from  a  cold 
in  the  head,  or  is  at  the  point  of  death,  or  is  not  forcibly 
fed  ? 


I  am  strongly  tempted  to  break  the  windows  and 
otherwise  injure  the  property  of  a  particularly  irritating 
suffragette  who  has  been  in  prison  for  a  couple  of 
months,  her  sentence  having  been  nine  months.  If 
I  indulge  myself  in  this  matter  and  am  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  I  can  count  upon  being  released  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks. 

No  doubt  there  are  good  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions ;  if  so,  and  any  of  your  readers  know  them,  perhaps 
they  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jessie  Grosvexor. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REMINISCENCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Roland  Gardens  S.W.,  18  June  1912. 

Sir, — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were 
two  editions — an  earlier  and  a  later — of  the  Robert 
Lowe  epitaph.  The  earlier  was  the  brief  six-line  ver- 
sion, afterwards  rendered  into  the  Latin  "  Continentur  " 
etc.  As  one  or  two  queer  errors,  or  misprints,  have 
crept  into  the  rendering  furnished  by  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  W.  H.  Eyre,  I  give  it  in  correct  form,  viz.  : 

"  Continentur  hac  in  fossa 
Humilis  Roberti  ossa. 
Si  ad  ccelum  evolabit, 
Pax  in  ccelo  non  restabit. 
Sin  in  inferis  jacebit, 
Diabolum  ejus  pcenitebit." 
This  rendering  (as  Mr.  Eyre  notes)  strangely  omits  to 
give  the  line  "Where  he's  gone  to  I  don't  know". 
Possibly  this  fact  may  have  led  to  the  second  and  more 
ample  edition  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  14  May. 

I  am  positive  that  I  heard  the  shorter  English  version 
a  considerable  time  before  I  received  from  Mr.  Lowe 
his  eleven-line  translation,  and  this  is  impressed  on  my 
memory  by  the  following  incident.  I  was  going  to 
play  a  match  at  lawn-tennis  (a  game  then  in  its  very 
early  youth),  and  as  I  was  walking  to  the  court  a  friend 
told  me  of  the  short  version.  But  he  had  forgotten 
Mr.  Lowe's  Latin  translation,  and,  while  playing  my 
match,  I  ran  off  the  following  and  afterwards  gave  it 
to  my  friend  : 

"  Hie  Humilis  nostri  requiescunt  ossa  Roberti. 
Nescio  mortis  utram  nunc  premit  ille  viam. 
Si  superam  :  cceli  pax,  heu  !  requiesque  valete  ; 
Infera  si  placuit  :  gratulor,  Orce,  tibi  !  " 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  Ellis. 


BIRD  PROTECTION  AND  THE  SUFFRAGETTES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  S.  Thomas'  Mansions  S.E. 

12  June  1912. 

Sir, — I  am  not  specially  alarmed  at  your  correspon- 
dent's reply  to  my  letter.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
assume  that  suffragettes  monopolise  the  wearing  of 
plumage.  But  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  accuse  those 
women  who  are  averse  from  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment as  giving  women  the  vote  of  being  sinners  also 
in  this  respect.  The  point  is  that  those  women  who 
are  hysterically  clamouring  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
Imperial  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation  are  debarred 
by  reason  of  the  sex's  weaknesses  from  entering  the 
political  arena.  If  anything  more  is  required  to  show 
how  little  they  are  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion which  is  essential  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  admission  of  your  cor- 
respondent that  they  arc  so  utterly  lacking  in  strength 
and  stability  that  they  tamely  submit  to  "  their  vanity 
and  indifference  "  being  exploited  for  illegal  purposes. 

For  the  rest,  I  wish  to  remind  your  correspondent 
thai  if  there  were  no  women  who  "merely  accepted" 
these  contraband  feathers,  there  would  be  no  receivers, 
and  if  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no  killers. 
Yours  truly, 

Mary  Buckland  A.R.C.I. 
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"  ROSE-DAY  "  AND  HALFPENNY  JOURNALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
"  Daily  Mirror  "  Offices, 

12  YYhitefriars  Street  E.C., 

4  July  1912. 

Sir, — From"  the  supercilious  seclusion  of  your  aristo- 
cratic armchair  you  attack  both  because  both  make 
their  appeal  to  Demos.  You  even  scorn  to  mention 
that  vour  quotation  is  "  lifted  "  from  the  "  Daily 
Mirror  ".  It  is  easy  to  aim  satirical  darts  at  ephemeral 
journalism  from  the  leisured  recesses  of  the  hebdomadal 
sanctum,  therefore  perhaps  the  less  fair  to  omit  from 
your  quotation  its  initial  paragraph  lest  that  paragraph 
enfeeble  your  argument. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  plain  blunt  mind  of 
the  halfpenny  sub-editor  to  grasp  the  super-subtle 
ironv  of  a  Saturday  Reviewer  in  hypochondriac  mood, 
the  article  "  Rose-Day  "  in  your  last  issue  inveighs  : 

1.  Against  the  journalism  that  rises  to  flowery 
heights  on  the  subject  of  a  gala  of  artificial  roses  while 
sinking  to  austere  simplicity  in  describing  the  wreck 
of  a  Titanic. 

2.  Against  the  sentimentality  and  offensive  impor- 
tunity of  street-collections  generally. 

Firstly,  then,  let  me  reply  that  it  was  broadly  speak- 
ing mv  aim  as  a  halfpenny  journalist  to  present  as  vivid 
as  possible  an  impression  of  Alexandra  Day  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  Saturday  Review's 
graciously  flattering  criticism  of  that  impressionistic 
article  leads  me  to  hope  that  I  may  have  come  within 
reach  of  success  in  that  respect.  It  was  the  keynote  of 
the  opening  paragraph  that  the  day  was  a  day  of  "  sun- 
shine and  roses  ".  If  the  roses  were  only  cambric 
deftly  wrought  by  cripples,  the  sunshine  was  very  real. 
Real,  too,  was  the  boisterous  reception  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  real  the  carnivalesque  spirit  that  per- 
vaded not  only  the  West  End  of  London,  but  such 
ordinarily  drab  and  humdrum  centres  as  the  Baltic  and 
the  Stock  Exchanges. 

As  to  the  importunity  of  the  street-collectors,  there 
were  few  indeed  in  London  on  that  day  who  felt  them- 
selves unduly  pestered.  It  were  ungracious  to  name 
the  writer  of  your  article  a  grey-souled  curmudgeon  after 
the  kind  things  he  wrote  about  me,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  whether  he  happened  to  be  in  London  on  that 
day  and  yet  failed  so  signally  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
sunshine,  aye,  and  the  false  flowers. 

Believe  me, 

Most  gratefully, 

The  Scribe  in  Question*. 

P.S. — To  the  question  whether  that  particular  street- 
collection  did  or  not  embrace  subscriptions  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  received,  the  reply  is  merely 
that  something  like  3,000,000  pennies  were  found  in  the 
boxes — the  mite  of  Demos. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY 
FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westminster  Abbey,  27  June  1912. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  your  readers  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  800,000  children  in  the  London  elementary  schools? 
Half  the  number  do  not  through  the  whole  year 
spend  one  night  out  of  London.  Holidays  and  week- 
days are  lived  alike  in  the  narrow,  close  and  often 
dirty  limits  of  mean  streets  with  no  break  but  the 
chance  day  treat  with  its  unrefreshing  excitement. 
The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund  last  year  sent 
40,000  children  to  spend  a  summer  fortnight  with 
cottage  hosts  in  the  country,  where  they  found  not 
only  fresh  air  but  new  thoughts  for  their  minds  and 
new  friends  for  their  hearts.  The  Fund  this  year  hopes 
to  send  50,000,  but  these  hopes  depend  on  the  gifts 
of  the  public.  When  your  readers  think  of  the  children 
and  remember  that  ten  .shillings — the  price  of  a  drive 
or  a  dinner  or  a  bottle  of  wine — will  enable  a  London 
child  to  enjoy  a  whole  fortnight  of  glorious  holiday  they 


will  send  a  generous  gift  to  Lord  Arran,  Treasurer 
C.  C.  H.  F.,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand  W.C. 

I  am  yours, 
Samuel  A.  Harnett,  Chairman. 

[We  will  not  doubt  that  Canon  Barnctt  is  right  in 
assuming  that  every  reader  of  his  letter  will  send  at  the 
least  his  half-sovereign  (one  visit  less  to  a  theatre  or 
half  a  visit  less  to  some  second-rate  opera,  if  at  Covent 
Garden,  will  do  it)  and  give  some  poor  child  a  country 
holiday.  We  are  persuaded  it  is  not  want  of  good- 
will any  more  than  want  of  means  that  keeps  the  West- 
Ender  from  well-doing  in  this  way,  but  want  of  know- 
ledge and  maybe  want  of  thought.  Every  Wcst-Ender 
who  has  seen  these  children,  as  we  have,  in  their 
ordinary  close,  uneventful  life  will  be  glad  to  help  send 
them  for  a  fortnight's  brief  glorious  exception  to  the 
rule  of  their  existence.  If  we  seem  to  grow  dithyrambic 
in  urging  this  appeal  it  is  because  we  know  what  we 
are  talking  about. — Ed.  S.R.] 


A  PANEGYRIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Fairlawn  Park,  Chiswick  \Y. , 

1  July. 

Sir, — London  has  become,  as  Rodin  said  it  would, 
the  Metropolis  of  the  Art  World  ;  and  it  behoves  us 
to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  honour  by  honouring 
the  great  artists  of  other  lands  who  make  this  their 
home.  So  it  is  deplorable  that  one  of  the  most  original 
pioneers  who  have  opened  up  new  fields,  and  achieved 
new  phases  of  perfection,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  tribute  of  appreciation  from  so  large  a  section 
of  our  Press.  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadcma  O.M.,  the 
late  Academician,  has  written  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  art ;  but  in  none  of  the  perfunctory  notices  which 
have  yet  appeared  has  there  been  shown  any  gleam  of 
insight  into  his  significance,  or  what  he  has  really 
done  for  art.  In  these  days  of  petty  sectarianism  in, 
the  art  world,  when  anarchism  has  inverted  nearly  all 
criteria,  we  must  resolutely  put  aside  all  mere  personal 
preference,  and  rest  on  incontestable  facts. 

In  subject  Alma-Tadema  opened  out  new  fields;  he 
made  Greece  and  Rome  live  again  for  us.  He  gave  us 
a  new  type  of  beauty  ;  and  in  composition  he  departed  far 
from  orthodoxy,  and  gave  us  the  new,  quaint,  and  the 
unexpected  with  refreshing  originality.  He  sublimed 
colour,  leaving  all  the  crude  primaries,  he  gave  us  those 
tender,  odd,  precious  and  delicate  tints  only  seen  by 
the  higher  refinements  of  vision.  In  painting  metals, 
and  those  marvellous  marbles  which  he  transformed  into 
precious  stones,  he  revealed  a  host  of  new  beauties  never 
seen  in  art  before.  To  express  this  new  insight  he  per- 
fected a  new  technique,  unlike  anything  seen  before 
his  time.  When  he  came  to  the  supreme  problem  for 
the  painter,  light,  by  his  keenness  of  seeing  and  his 
wonderful  reflexes,  he  made  pigment  glow  as  it  had 
never  glowed  before  except  in  the  hands  of  our  great 
light-bringer,  Turner. 

Now,  the  number  of  new  departures  from  orthodoxy, 
the  enlargement  of  the  artistic  vision,  and  the  deepen- 
ing of  insight,  constitute  an  artistic  achievement  seldom 
equalled  in  the  history  of  art.  We  may  like  or  dislike 
this  style  of  painting  ;  this  is  not  a  question  of  personal 
taste,  but  of  knowledge,  and  of  artistic  seeing ;  and 
this  part  of  the  question  can  be  decided  here  and  now  ; 
while  the  ultimate  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  achieve- 
ments must  be  left  to  a  saner  age.  We  shall  honour 
ourselves  in  honouring  this  great  and  original  master  ; 
and  we  must  look  to  our  Press  to  put  aside  all  petty 
sectarianism  and  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  justice 
to  itself.  Yours  etc. 

E.  Wake  Cook. 

"  GIN  "  OR  "  GRIN  ". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Codford  St.  Peter  Rectory,  Wilts. 
Sir, — The  following  about  an  obsolete  Bible  word 
is,  I  think,  interesting.    I  read  every  day  in  the  church 
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here  from  a  folio  Bible,  Barker's  well-known  161 7 
edition,  and  have  often  noticed  archaisms  which  the 
printers  have  illicitly  modernised — e.g.  brickie  (brittle), 
fet  (fetched),  ought  (owed),  champion  (champaign),  and 
so  forth.  But  one  so  seldom  has  occasion  to>  use  the 
A.V.  Psalter  that  I  had  not  noticed  till  last  week  the 
word  "  grin  ",  for  "  gin  ",  in  two  successive  psalms, 
viz.  cxli.  9,  "  the  grinnes  of  the  workers  of  iniquitie  ", 
and  clx.  5,  "  they  have  set  grinnes  for  me".  In  my 
ignorance  I  took  this  to  be  a  curious  misprint,  especially 
as  Amos  iii.  5  has  "  ginne  ".  I  am  told,  however,  that 
the  Breeches  Bible  and  also  Norton  and  Bill's  Bible  of 
1625  have  the  same  peculiarity,  and  the  Vicar  of  St. 
George's,  Shrewsbury,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater, 
writes  to  me  that  "grin",  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
the  usual  word  in  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  for  a  snare. 
He  even  suggests  that  the  Cheshire  cat's  grin  has  some 
connexion  with  the  matter.  My  informant  quotes 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (Ps.  cxxiv.  7),  "  out  of  the 
fowlers'  gren  ",  and,  from  a  fifteenth  century  word- 
book, "  laqueus,  anglice  a  grene  ".  Is  "gin"  then 
a  corruption  of  "grin"?  Skeat  derives  it  from 
"  engine  ". 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  with  a  better  library 
than  mine  can  help  me  to  trace  this  word  "grin" 
through  successive  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HYMNS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris,  26  June  1912. 

Sir, — I  fail  to  see  what  purpose  can  be  gained  by 
trying  to  evade  or  equivocate  about  the  very  just  and 
very  moderately  expressed  criticism  of  our  popular 
hymns  made  by  Mr.  Filson  Young.  They  are  positively 
painful  in  French,  and  not  much  better  in  English.  To 
deny  it  is  only  to  put  off  efforts  towards  improvement, 
of  which  everybody  sees  the  necessity.  Even  the  humble 
missionaries  who  write  those  wretched  rhymes  have 
no  illusions  about  them,  and  pray  for  a  poet.  Filson 
Young's  sympathies  must  be  sufficiently  clear  even  to 
those  who  do  not  know  him  personally,  and  ought  to 
secure  him  against  too  offhand  arguments. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ernest  Dimxet. 


THE   PEDIGREE   OF  LAWN  TENNIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sidestrand  Hall,  Cromer, 
3  Ju'y  l912- 

Sir, — Mr.  Crawley's  article  on  Lawn  Tennis  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  both  old  and  young  players, 
especially  by  the  former.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it 
may  add  to  the  interest  if  I  supplement  it  with  my  own 
experience  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 

In  1874  I  was  living  at  Parkbury,  near  Radlett,  and 
in  May  of  that  year  I  read  an  account  of  Badminton  in 
India,  which  resulted  in  my  wife  and  myself  at  once 
trying  the  game.  Not  having  a  net  available  we  put  up 
two  clothes-horses  and  played  over  them  with  ordinary 
battledores  and  shuttlecocks.  A  slight  wind  interfered 
with  our  success,  and  I  suggested  it  would  be  a  much 
better  game  if  we  played  with  ordinary  racquets  and 
india-rubber  balls  over  a  net.  I  at  once  went  off  for 
my  racquets,  while  my  wife  searched  the  nursery  for 
india-rubber  balls.  We  then  put  up  a  net  and  started 
playing.  The  experiment  entirely  confirmed  my  ex- 
pectation, but  the  nursery  balls  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  wrote  off  at  once  to  Harrow  for  some  squash 
racquet  balls,  which  in  those  days  were  soft  with  a 
hole  in  them.  Shortly  afterwards  'I  asked  my  old 
friend,  Herbert  Marshall,  then  so  well  known  as  a 
rrickctcr  and  now  as  a  water-colour  painter,  to  come 
down  to  try  my  new  game.  Before  his  arrival  I  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  out  the  court.     There  were  two  diffi- 


culties in  my  doing  so.  First,  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  court;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  marking.  The  first 
difficulty  I  met  by  my  own  experience  at  racquets,  and 
I  eventually  decided  on  a  court  rather  longer  than  the 
present  one — but  about  the  same  breadth,  with  a  net 
about  3  feet  high — but  with  no  nets  either  on  the  sides 
or  at  the  ends.  The  marking  out  was  a  greater  difficulty, 
but,  on  my  wife's  suggestion,  I  solved  it  by  using 
white  tape  fastened  to  the  ground  with  hairpins  (ex- 
hausting the  whole  stock  of  my  household). 

On  the  arrival  of  Herbert  Marshall  we  began  our  first 
game.  We  played  with  ordinary  racquets,  Harrow 
squash  balls,  serving  from  the  side  of  the  court,  and 
scoring  exactly  as  in  racquets.  My  wife  also  joined 
in  the  game.  I  can  remember  well  our  enjoyment 
over  the  long  rallies  and  the  game  generally,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  game  which 
would  become  popular  and  last. 

Within  a  few  days  I  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Feltham,  of  Messrs.  Feltham  and  Co.,  the  game 
providers,  and  discussed  with  him  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  register  or  patent  the  game.  He 
explained  to  me  the  difficulty  of  registering  a  net,  two 
racquets,  and  india-rubber  balls,  as  there  was  no  novelty 
in  any  one  of  them,  and  suggested  that  I  should  use 
coloured  balls,  and  in  some  way  vary  the  articles 
required  from  those  in  ordinary  use,  and,  further,  that 
I  should  draw  up  the  rules  for  the  game.  I  proceeded 
to  act  on  his  advice,  but  shortly  after  Mr.  Feltham 
again  called  to  tell  me  that  he  had  found  that  a  game 
called  Sphanistike  had  recently  been  registered  by 
Major  Wingfield,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  much 
the  same  as  mine.  I  at  once  went  to  see  it  (at,  I  think, 
Leuchars,  Hatton  Garden).  I  was  shown  a  box, 
smaller  than  a  croquet  box,  on  the  outside  of  which 
was  printed  on  a  paper  label,  "  Sphanistike  or  Lawn 
Racquets  "  (I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  word 
"Racquets",  which  may  have  been  "Tennis").  I 
remember  well  that  I  thought  the  contents  of  the  box, 
and  especially  the  small  racquets,  were  better  fitted 
for  children  than  for  grown-up  players,  and  were  not 
suited  for  the  game  I  contemplated.  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, purchase  it,  but  went  on  playing  with  my  old 
apparatus — and  with  my  own  rules.  Several  of  my 
neighbours  came  over  to  Parkbury  to  see  the  game 
and  try  it  for  themselves.  At  that  time  I  had  never 
heard  of  anyone  playing  a  similar  game,  and,  till  I  read 
Mr.  Crawley's  article,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  Major  Wingfield's  game  at  Prince's  Ground 
on  6  May  1874.  The  game  then  played  must  have 
differed  somewhat  from  mine,  as,  according  to 
Mr.  Crawley,  it  "  depended  for  its  specific  character 
on  the  idea  of  having  side  nets  hung  to  the  guy-ropes  ", 
while  my  court  was  like  the  present  ones,  quite  open. 
Still,  as  I  have  said  above,  Major  Wingfield  had 
anticipated  me  in  registering  a  game  very  similar  to 
mine.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  anyone, 
cither  gentleman  or  lady,  played  a  similar  game  to 
that  which  my  wife  and  I  played  before  June  1874. 

We  certainly  invented  or  adapted  the  game  for 
ourselves,  without  any  outside  knowledge  or  advice, 
and,  though  I  have  often  tried,  I  have  never  discovered 
any  earlier  players  than  we  were. 

This  then,  is  my  narrative  of,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
early  game  of  Lawn  Tennis — a  game  which  I  have 
played  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  still  play,  though 

"  Feeble  of  foot  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder". 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  it  is  always  a  great 
interest  to  both  Lady  Hoarc  and  myself  to  watch 
the  game  being  played  by  people  of  all  nations  and 
languages,  and  to  see  the  perfection  with  which  it  is 
played.  It  has  spread  and  developed  in  a  way  we 
could  never  have  anticipated,  and  we  can  now  only  again 
express  our  hope  of  1874  that  it  may  last  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  afford  pleasure  and  invigorating 
rivalry  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  future 
generations. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  Hoare. 
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DISTRESS  IN  THE  DOCKERS'  FAMILIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Petersburg  Hotel,  N.  Audley  Street. 

Sir, — Xo  wonder  perhaps,  that  in  the  tumult  of  such 
a  battle  as  is  going  on  now  in  the  political  world  all 
round,  the  faint  voice  of  starving  families  fails  to  pene- 
trate. Yet  it  is  human  material  that  the  social  battle  in 
England  is  warping,  and  twisting  and  wrecking  all  the 
time  !  It  is  mothers,  with  all  their  burden  of  responsi- 
bility, who  are  being  starved  ;  it  is  children  who  are 
dying,  aye,  and  even  their  fathers,  kept  idle  against 
their  will,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  whose  strength  is  being 
slowly  and  surely  sapped.  A  crust  of  bread  given  to 
these  may  just  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive  ;  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  strike  alive  ;  and  therefore, 
as  bread  is  so  sorely  needed,  let  our  timid  "  social  con- 
sciences "  not  fear  to  give  !  It  is  sufficient  to  look  a 
little  closely  to  realise  that  the  direst  human  suffering 
is  going  on  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  strike, 
it  is  not  wise,  any  more  than  it  is  merciful  to  let  people 
suffer  too  much  !  Cases  given  me  by  a  district  hos- 
pital nurse,  too  used  to  see  misery  and  minister  to  it 
to  be  easily  carried  away  by  sentimental  pity,  would 
make  your  readers  shudder  with  horror,  and  the 
relieving  officer  would  bear  out  such  pitiful  stories.  I 
would  put  anyone  who  wished  in  touch  with  district 
workers  in  Plaistow,  or  it  would  be  easy  to  get  into 
touch  with  workers  in  other  parts  too,  affected  by  the 
dock  strike.  The  intimidation  going  on,  so  easy  to 
feel  plucky  about  in  conversation,  is  quite  another 
matter  when  actually  put  in  practice  by  next-door 
neighbours. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  publish  this 
appeal,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Geta  Dormer. 


MR.    MASEFIELD'S  POETRY. 
•»To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Northgate,  Wakefield,  2  July  191 2. 
Sir, — T.  W.  H.  C.  has  replied  to  my  former  letter 
in  a  manner  not  unexpected.  There  is  nothing  to  resent 
in  his  references  to  "a  provincial  critic",  nor  can  I 
grudge  him  the  subtle  mirth  which  he  extracts  from  four 
repetitions  of  the  name  of -the  town  in  which  I  live. 
My  present  concern  is  with  the  serious  accusations,  now 
emphasised  and  amplified,  against  the  purity  of  Mr. 
Masefield's  work.  First,  however,  I  must  respond  to 
a  personal  challenge.  I  hope  your  readers  will  excuse 
me  ;  for  it  is  true  that  I  met  those  accusations,  in  their 
original  form,  by  "  general  charges  "  against  the 
"  tone  and  temper  "  of  T.  \V.  H.  C,  and  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  illustrate  specifically  what  I  meant,  now 
that  T.  W.  H.  C.  very  fairly  requires  me  to  do  so. 

I  stated  that  T.  \V.  H.  C.  had  "  singular  fluency  in 
belittling   almost   everybody,   from   nations   to  indi- 
viduals ".      He  is  the  author  of  a  work  called  the 
"  Unspeakable  Scot  ",  in  which  he  says  that  "  every 
Scot  one  meets  strikes  one  as  being  a  first-generation 
man  ".    "  You  know  instinctively,  even  if  he  does  not 
tell  you,  that  in  his  childhood  he  ran  about  with  un- 
tended  nose."    T.  W.  H.  C.  also  describes  the  Scotch 
as  "  a  people  whose  distinguishing  trait  is  fundamental 
lewdness  ".    Elsewhere,  he  paints  the  German  : 
"  The  hog  materialist, 
Full  of  offal  and  beer, 
Grins  at  the  sausage-shop  door 
With  his  abdominal  frau  ". 
He  has  also  a  verse  in  which  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  severally  supposed  to  describe  themselves  : 

"  We  who  are  nobody's  sons 
And  boast  of  it,  O  Lord  ; 
Who  carried  the  washing  home 
Over  Westminster  Bridge  "  .  .  .  . 

and  again, 

"  Who  married  the  chemical  trade 
Whose  wives  are  so  palpably  ours  ". 
His  dicta  on  writers  and  on  public  men  abound  in 
samples  like  these  :  "  Wherever  one  turns  one  finds  Dr. 


Barrie  trotting  out  creatures  of  a  sentiment  so  slobbery 
that  it  would  be  eschewed  even  by  the  scribbling,  simper- 
ing misses  at  a  seminary  "  ;  "  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  no 
doubt  an  exceedingly  worthy  young  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  achieved  'first-class  honours  in  zoology'";  Lord 
Rosebery  "  in  appearance  is  of  about  the  build  and  body 
of  a  draper  ".  The  Bishop  of  London  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  "  men  who  will  always  contrive  to  be  too  busy 
for  sainthood  ".  I  shall  not  be  asked,  I  think,  to 
multiply  such  excerpts.  I  am  hampered  by  their  neces- 
sary brevity,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  what  I  meant 
by  "  belittlement  ",  which  I  take  to  be  not  so  much 
a  question  of  attack,  as  a  certain  "petty"  spirit  in 
attacking.  With  remarks  of  the  kind  quoted  I  could 
fill  several  columns,  if  I  had  at  hand  the  long  succession 
of  works  that  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  produced.  They  typify 
the  writer  "whose  staple  is  scorn",  as  I  said/  and 
whose  style  I  called  "  uncongenial  to  the  role  of  moral 
and  religious  censor  ". 

I  am  glad  that  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  chosen  and  quoted 
from  the  "  Everlasting  Mercy"  a  fairly  long  passage 
which  presumably  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  damn- 
ing. What  is  this  passage?  It  depicts,  with  inten- 
tional crudeness  and  intentional  plainness,  the  dregs  of 
a  rural  population,  outwardly  degraded  as  the  drink- 
ing boors  in  one  of  Teniers'  interiors,  and  inwardly 
debased  by  a  low  animalism  which  they  freely  express  in 
their  language  and  morals.  I  ask  those  of  your  readers 
who  sincerely  care  for  religion  and  goodness,  and  who 
have  not  read  the  long  poem  of  ninety  pages  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  to  note  the  point  and  pur- 
pose of  the  lines.  The  poem  is  dramatic,  and  it  purports 
to  give  us  the  experience,  in  his  own  words,  of  a  young 
ruffian,  poacher  and  prize-fighter  who  undergoes  the 
miracle  of  a  changed  heart.  The  hideousness  of  this 
tavern  scene  and  of  this  gross,  common  vice — the  life 
which  Bunyan  in  his  "  Mr.  Badman  "  has  painted  with 
less  dramatic  but  equal  plainness — is  to  be  the  soil  from 
which  there  shall  presently  appear,  by  that  strange 
chemistry  of  divine  love,  a  white  spiritual  flower.  Saul 
Kane  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  leaned  out  of  window 
from  the  reeking  den,  which  he  calls  "  that  pigstye  of 
the  fiend  "  ;  and  how  he  heard 

"  The  cold  note  of  the  chapel  bell, 

And  then  a  cock  crew,  flapping  wings, 
And  summat  made  me  think  of  things  ". 

From  incident  to  incident  he  recounts  his  experiences 
and  sensations  in  the  same  nai've  fashion,  using  always 
the  idiom  of  labouring  men  in  the  West  Country.  The 
long-drawn  process  of  his  feeling  is  touched  in  by 
Mr.  Masefield  with  extraordinary  skill.  Suddenly  Saul 
awakes  to  a  new  earth  and  heaven.  The  commonest 
things  are  glorified  : 

"  The  station  brook,  to  my  new  eyes, 
Was  babbling  out  of  Paradise  ". 

He  is  moved  to  joy,  and  he  gives  us  these  following 
lines,  which  I  invite  all  "  decently-minded  "  and 
religious  readers  to  set  side  by  side  with  the  passage 
that  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  quoted  : 

"  O  Christ  who  holds  the  open  gate, 

O  Christ  who  drives  the  furrow  straight, 

O  Christ,  the  plough,  O  Christ,  the  laughter 

Of  holy  white  birds  flying  after, 

Lo,  all  my  heart's  field  red  and  torn, 

And  Thou  wilt  bring  the  young  green  corn, 

The  young  green  corn  divinely  springing, 

The  young  green  corn  forever  singing  ; 

And  when  the  field  is  fresh  and  fair 

Thy  blessed  feet  shall  glitter  there, 

And  we  will  walk  the  weeded  field, 

And  tell  the  golden  harvest's  yield, 

The  corn  that  makes  the  holy  bread 

By  which  the  soul  of  man  is  fed, 

The  holy  bread,  the  food  unpriced, 

Thy  everlasting  mercy,  Christ  ". 

A  comparison  of  the  two  passages  compels  us  to  an 
irresistible  dilemma.  If  the  description  of  the  fiend's 
pigstye  (as  Mr.  Masefield  calls  it)  is  a  piece  of  obscenity 
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concocted  for  money,  the  lines  I  have  just  quoted  are 
a  foul  hypocrisy.  If  the  lines  I  have  just  quoted  are 
a  sincere  delineation  of  what  a  humble  soul  in  an  hour 
of  illumination  may  well  feel,  the  passage  given  by 
T.  W.  H.  C.  is  entirely  legitimate  and  honest  in  its 
purpose.  Your  readers  must  resolve  this  dilemma  for 
themselves.  I  would  suggest  that  they  apply  to  it 
not  only  Christian  charity,  but  sheer  common  sense. 
According  to  T.  W.  H.  C,  the  lines  he  quotes  are  "  a 
greasy  surfeit  for  the  libidinous",  and  he  compares 
Mr.  Masefield  with  a  bishop  who  sells  for  private  profit 
obscene  pictures  ostensibly  based  on  Bible  narrative. 
The  accusation  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so 
odious.  A  "libidinous"  writer  is  a  writer  who  pur- 
posely tricks  out  evil  in  pleasant  colours,  who  indulges 
and  communicates  a  relish  of  vice  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  these  qualities  in  the  passage 
quoted.  The  language  of  the  characters  is  coarse,  the 
realism  naked ;  but  a  passage  less  insidious  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive.  I  said  in  my  article  that  "  small 
account  need  be  taken  "  of  such  language  and  such 
realism,  if  we  consider  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
work  in  which  they  appear.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  the 
bald  introduction  into  verse  of  what  I  called  "  the  crude 
expletive  of  the  navvy  "  is  debatable  enough.  If  we 
were  now  discussing  the  dinner-table  etiquette  of 
dramatic  diction,  I  should  say  that  the  word  "  bloody  " 
Is  distasteful  even  for  realistic  dialogue  with  a  sound 
dramatic  purpose  ;  and  I  should  be  tempted  to  add  that 
such  a  word  in  actual  life,  uttered  by  a  poor  labourer, 
Is  just  about  as  repulsive  to  my  mind  as  the  expression 
"  abdominal  frau  ",  applied  to  the  German  woman  by 
a  highly  educated  Englishman.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing diction.  We  are  discussing  the  honesty  of  a 
writer  now  accused  of  venal  pornography  and  hypo- 
crisy, of  putting  "libidinous"  goods  on  "an  obvious 
market  ".  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
"market";  I  have  not  studied  it;  but  I  should  fancy 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  depraved  person  of  a  depravity 
so  ingenuous  as  to  spend  three-and-sixpence  on  the 
ninety-page  story  of  a  man's  conversion,  for  the  sake 
of  such  lines  as  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  quoted.  The  accusa- 
tion that  Mr.  Masefield  caters  for  the  foul-minded  is 
absurd  enough  ;  but  it  is  reduced  to  final  absurdity  by 
the  other  charge,  of  "  tacking  religious  verses  "  to  his 
evil  ones  "  for  the  pleasuring  of  the  pious  ".  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  a  writer  secures  a  specially  profitable 
*'  market"  by  appealing  to  the  "libidinous"  and  to 
the  "  pious  "  simultaneously.  Either  T.  W.  H.  C. 
means  that  religious  verses  are  an  additional  lure  for 
the  libidinous  reader,  which  I  can  hardly  credit ;  or  else 
he  means  that  libidinous  verses  are  a  special  induce- 
ment for  "  the  pious  ",  which  I  call  a  gross  insult  to 
the  religious  classes  of  this  country. 

T.  W.  H.  C.  tells  me  that  he  has  "  at  least  as  good 
a  power  of  judgment  "  as  my  own.  I  do  not  dispute 
this  for  a  moment.  Even  if  I  fancied  I  had  any 
-outstanding  qualifications  for  recommending  a  poet,  I 
should  not  care  to  amuse  my  friends  by  gravely  explain- 
ing these  to  the  world.  My  sole  contention  is  that 
T.  W.  H.  C,  in  what  he  says  of  Mr.  Masefield,  is 
biassed.  I  fear  that  your  readers  may  be  overawed, 
in  this  matter,  by  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  general  authority  in 
the  world  of  letters.  I  would  therefore  ask  them  to 
note,  when  T.  W.  H.  C.  assails  a  writer's  character 
and  invites  the  supporters  of  "a  High  Church  paper  " 
to  endorse  his  view,  that  T.  W.  H.  C.  is  also  the  ot  itic 
who  casually  observes  that  the  Bishop  of  London  "  will 
always  contrive  to  be  too  busy  for  sainthood";  and 
I  will  further  ask  them  to  note,  when  T.  W.  H.  C. 
accuses  Mr.  Masefield 's  work  of  "nauseating  sen- 
suality ",  that  T.  W.  II.  C.  is  also  the  critic  who  thinks 
that  "  the  distinguishing  trait  "  of  the  Scottish  nation 
is  "  fundamental  lewdness  ". 

I  do  not  propose  to  split  hairs  with  T.  W.  H.  C. 
about  Burns,  Shakespeare,  or  Marlowe.  My  point 
was  fairly  obvious,  though  perhaps  clumsily  expressed 
owing  to  my  inferior  education  and  immaturity  as  a 
writer.  T.  W.  II.  C. — On  the  strength  of  details  in 
Mr.  Masefield *S  subject  matter— denies  to  Mr.  Mase- 
field "  the  smallest  claim  to  consideration  "  as  a  poet. 


I  virtually  invited  him  to  say,  on  similar  grounds,  that 
Marlowe  is  not  a  poet.  He  has  not  said  so.  He  has 
hedged  on  to  the  safe  generality  that  Burns,  Marlowe, 
and  the  rest  are  excluded  from  poetry  "  precisely  so 
far"  as  they  "commit  themselves  to  the  disgust  of 
decently-minded  people".  In  other  words,  he  appre- 
ciates the  poetic  claims  of  established  poets,  apart  from 
those  blots  in  their  subject  matter  which  he  deplores ; 
Mr.  Masefield  he  condemns  out-and-out  on  the  strength 
of  such  blots,  and  as  to  Mr.  Masefield's  poetic  claims 
otherwise  he  has  not  said  a  word,  except  to  deny  them 
without  argument,  from  first  to  last. 

In  this  letter,  Sir,  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
Mr.  Masefield's  sincerity  (which  I  regard  as  a  matter 
for  all  your  readers,  in  view  of  such  attacks  upon  him) 
rather  than  with  those  points  of  purely  poetic  excellence, 
appealing  to  the  few,  which  I  touched  in  my  article 
of  25  May.  To  my  mind,  the  sad  feature  of  what 
T.  W.  H.  C.  pathetically  calls  "  this  wretched  and 
disgraceful  bu  siness  "  is  the  fact  that  we  have  left  un- 
touched the  one  really  fascinating  topic  that  Mr.  Mase- 
field's work,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  suggests.  I 
mean  the  discussion  of  the  difference  between  poetry 
as  a  verbal  embroidery,  and  poetry  as  an  emotion  drawn 
from  life  in  the  raw.  I  will  make  T.  W.  H.  C.  a  present 
(which  in  spite  of  my  "  fury  ",  now  twice  exhibited, 
I  trust  he  will  accept)  of  what  no  doubt  he  will  regard 
as  a  most  damaging  admission.  I  believe  that  real 
poetry  is  to  be  got  from  "  religion  in  terms  of  plough- 
ing ",  as  he  contemptuously  calls  it;  and  I  hesitate  to 
disbelieve  that  poetry  could  be  got  from  - "  Crippen  " 
and  "  Lloyd's  Newspaper",  if  only  you  could  find  the 
man  to  excavate  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

J.  E.  Barton. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  published  Mr. 
Barton's  article  on  Mr.  Masefield  because  we  have  confi- 
dence in  his  literary  judgment.  Mr.  Barton  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Review  for  many  years  and 
will,  we  trust,  have  leisure  to  do  so  for  many  years 
more. — Ed.  S.R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

94  Hampstead  Way  N.W.,  23  June  1912. 

Sir, — May  I,  as  an  uncritical  outsider,  venture  to 
express  what  I  must  be  sharing  with  many  of  your 
readers — a  complete  mystification  as  to  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  "T.  W.  H.  C.  "  ? 

He  opens  his  remarks  on  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  " 
with  a  suggestion  that  religion  and  spirituality  are 
something  set  apart  from  the  flesh.  Unfortunately,  on 
this  physical  plane,  we  humans  are  working  in  and  are 
hampered  by  the  flesh  and  fleshly  environment,  each 
more  or  less,  of  course,  according  to  the  particular 
stages  of  his  evolution.  To  the  average  reader  of  Mr.. 
Masefield's  poems  it  must  appear  that,  before  all  else, 
he  is  the  poet  of  humanity  and  the  champion  of  the 
divine  in  the  human  :  and,  if  it  be  not  impertinent  to 
say  so,  that  he  has  attained  to  that  plane  from  which, 
through  love  and  an  exquisite  understanding,  he  can 
be  a  great  helper  as  well  as  a  great  poet.  He  records 
the  sin  and  the  dirt ;  they  are  there,  and  his  hampered 
souls  have  to  live  through  them ;  but  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  spirit  which  must  eventually  answer  to 
the  call  of  love  and  beauty.  He  probably  can  see  even 
through  the  (to  many)  impenetrable  wall  of 
"  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  "  mentafity. 

I  take  it  as  characteristic  of  your  correspondent  that 
he  sees  the  "  plough  "  and  misses  the  "  holy  white  birds 
fix  ing  after  ".  Even  then,  is  he  all  unconscious  of  the 
beauty  of  colour  in  a  newly-turned  furrow?  and  of  the 
scent?  It  is  akin  to  that  of  violets  and  the  moss  that 
lies  in  the  deepest  hollows  of  beech-woods — redolent  of 
the  heart  of  growth. 

Of  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Masefield's  works  there 
can  be  few  who  do  not  feel  their  human  sympathies 
widened  and  their  own  courage  reinforced.  This, 
possibly,  is  in  part  the  secret  of  his  "  popularity  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  I.  Baker. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  CAVALIER. 

"The  Life  of  James  First  Duke  of  Ormonde."  By 
Lady  Burghclere.  In  two  vols.  London  :  Murray. 
1912.    28s.  net. 

THE  history  of  Ireland,  it  has  been  truly  observed, 
may  for  nearly  half  a  century  be  read  in  the  life, 
actions  and  adventures  of  James  Butler,  the  twelfth 
Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Ormonde.  And  since  Ormonde 
was  one  of  those  who  consider  that  papers  are  the 
"  jewels  of  a  family  ",  therefore  the  annals  of  English 
government  in  Ireland  during  the  middle  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  "  illustrated  by  a  greater  mass 
and  variety  of  extant  documentary  evidence  than  can 
be  matched  in  the  case  of  any  other  period  ".  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Charles  Litton  Falkiner's  paper  on 
"  An  Illustrious  Cavalier  " — we  have  borrowed  the 
title  for  this  article — in  his  posthumous  volume  of 
"  Essays  Relating  to  Ireland  ".  Thomas  Carte's 
"  Life  of  Ormond  "  is  of  course  the  book  of  authority 
for  this  period.  It  was  published  in  1736,  as  a  Stuart 
vindication,  at  a  time  when  the  family  had  temporarily 
fallen  from  the  great  estate  to  which  it  had  been  lifted 
by  James  Butler  and  his  forefathers,  and  the  successor 
in  the  title  was  a  refugee  at  Avignon.  How  Carte 
found  James  Butler's  papers  in  fourteen  wicker  bins  at 
Kilkenny  Castle  ;  how,  there  being  no  bookbinder  in  the 
town,  he  transported  them  in  three  Irish  cars  to 
Dublin;  how  he  "digested"  the  MSS.  in  Dublin, 
and  bound  up  such  of  them  as  appeared  most  useful  to 
his  subject ;  how  finally  the  material  found  its  way  to 
the  Bodleian — this  whole  affair  of  a  Jacobite's  investi- 
gation into  history  has  itself  become  a  matter  of 
historical  investigation,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  veritable  romances  of  research. 
The  papers  which  Carte  returned  unbound  to  Kilkenny 
were  naturally  less  important  than  those  which  finally 
reached  the  Bodleian.  But  since  Carte's  time  there 
have  been  discovered  at  the  Bodleian  fresh  sources  of 
information,  upon  which'  other  writers  besides  Lady 
Burghclere  have  drawn,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  had  in  the 
Ormonde  collection  a  wide  field  for  its  labours. 
Carte's  great  biography  is  admittedly  deficient  in 
human  interest  and  diffuse,  but  this  book  of  Lady 
Burghclere's  is  not  the  abridgment  of  the  work  for 
which  Dr.  Johnson  asked.  She  has  gone  to  the  new 
material  and  to  much  that  Carte  considered  below  the 
dignity  of  history,  her  aim  being  primarily  to  give  a 
portrait  of  the  man  in  whose  person  so  many  shining 
virtues  were  made  manifest.  For  her,  as  for  Lord 
Morley,  Ormonde  is  "  one  of  the  most  admirably  stead- 
fast, patient,  clear-sighted,  and  honourable  men  in  the 
list  of  British  statesmen  ". 

A  worthy  "  Life  "  of  the  illustrious  cavalier,  it 
follows  that  this  book  is  a  worthy  contribution  to 
Anglo-Irish  history.  The  chapters  on  the  Revolution 
of  1641,  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  and  the  Restora- 
tion Settlement — the  three  landmarks  of  the  period — 
are  admirably  done,  lucid,  full  and  yet  not  over- 
burdened with  detail.  Lady  Burghclere  has  also  made 
good  use  of  the  less  known  authorities,  such  as  Fynes 
Morison's  "  Itinerary  "  and  Francesco  de  Cuellar's 
narrative  in  Duro's  "  Armada  Invincible  "  ;  some  of  her 
information  regarding  contemporary  Ireland  will  be 
fresh  to  the  average  reader,  as,  for  instance,  that 
"  priests  and  people "  had  scant  respect  for  the 
marriage  tie  in  those  days.  "  Where  the  clergy  is 
faint  ",  writes  Campion,  "  they  be  content  to  marry 
for  a  year  and  a  day  of  probation."  \t  was  really  the 
Penal  Laws  which  turned  Ireland  into  the  island  of 
saints  we  now  know.  But  in  1641  ,£20,000  was  paid 
to  the  Church  in  commutation  of  offences  against  the 
Seventh  Commandment  !  One  may  picture  the 
obscurity  and  violence  of  Irish  life  at  the  time  when 
one  realises  that  this  country  had,  aside  from  the 
commonplace  horrors,  to  put  up  with  Mohammedan 


piracy.  Up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Roman  Catholic 
families  of  French  and  Lynch  in  Galway  used  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  William  III.'s  accession  with 
bonfires  and  exhibitions  of  Orange  lilies  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  release  of  their  common  ancestors 
from  Algiers,  owing  to  the  King's  intervention. 

Alone  among  the  great  families  of  Ireland  the  Butlers 
seem  to  have  had  some  sort  of  a  fixed  policy,  and 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  security  in  their  domains.  They 
had  originally  shared  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of 
the  island  with  the  de  Burghs  and  the  Geraldines  ;  and 
with  the  Palatinate  right's  of  Tipperary  and  vast  and 
profitable  estates  in  Kilkenny,  they  were  indistinguish- 
able, as  Lady  Burghclere  says,  from  sovereign  princes. 
Across  the  Channel  too  they  had  great  possessions,  to 
which  Arklow  provided  a  ready  means  of  access  :  a  fact 
which  no  doubt  partly  explains  their  comparatively 
detached  attitude  towards  purely  Irish  affairs.  They 
did  not  become  hibernicised,  but  remained  conspicu- 
ously loyal.  The  phrase,  "  The  King's  Government 
must  be  carried  on  ",  sums  up  their  politics;  and,  for 
the  Nationalist  historian  or  song-writer  the  name  is 
without  romantic  associations.  They  had  the  mis- 
fortune (from  his  point  of  view)  to  back,  and  with 
wonderful  consistency,  the  side  which  was  to  win  in 
the  long  run.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  English 
power  in  Ireland  was  then  by  no  means  assured ;  and 
the  motives  that  occasionally  impelled  the  Geraldines 
and  the  others  to  go  a-wooing  of  Kathleen-ny-Houlihan 
may  well  have  been  merely  politic.  In  short,  the 
Butlers,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Irish  and  Norman- 
Irish  lords,  were  sometimes  ready  to  sacrifice  an  imme- 
diate material  gain  for  the  sake  of  their  historical 
tradition  and  purpose ;  and  a  real  disinterestedness  was 
certainly  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  most  famous  son  of 
the  house. 

This  book  brings  out  very  well  the  fine  devotion 
of  James  Butler  to  the  Stuarts.  Steadfast,  patient, 
clear-sighted,  honourable,  as  Lord  Morley  says,  and 
withal  a  gracious  figure  in  Irish  history,  yet  we 
doubt  if  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde  can  be  counted 
a  great  leader  of  men.  It  was,  or  should  have  been, 
his  aim  and  the  aim  of  the  genuine  Royalists  to  unite 
the  bishops  and  the  priests,  the  Irish  of  the  North,  the 
Catholics  of  the  Pale,  the  old  Irish  and  the  Protestants 
of  the  north-east  against  the  Puritans.  All  these 
parties  more  or  less  favoured  Charles'  cause  ;  and  the 
claims  of  all  were  still  open  to  satisfaction  without 
damage  to  English  authority  and  interests — as  they 
were  not  at  the  Restoration.  But  Cromwell  was. 
actually  on  Irish  soil  before  Ormonde  assumed  his 
natural  leadership  of  the  nation,  and  then  without  avail, 
although  he  had,  to  quote  another  writer,  a  "  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  born  soldiers,  a  military  caste, 
almost  gentlemen,  and  led  and  officered  by  their  own 
gentry  and  noblemen,  who  were  also  the  kindred  of  the 
rank  and  file  ",  and  although  his  host  outnumbered 
that  of  the  Protector.  When  Charles  II.  came  back, 
and  Ormonde  with  him,  the  land  question  had  become 
hopelessly  complicated.  The  new  English  "  interest  " 
might  not  be  despoiled,  and  though  Ormonde  was  with- 
out anti-Catholic  prejudice,  his  tolerance  and  his  desire 
to  see  justice  done  to  all  classes  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  necessarily  without  practical  effects.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  aggrieved  Catholic  gentry  turned 
to  another  Irishman  of  the  King's  circle,  Richard  Talbot, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  and  Ormonde's  successor 
in  the  Viceroyalty.  Talbot  is  only  referred  to  in  these 
pages  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  contemptuous  sentences  ; 
yet  from  an  Ormondite  point  of  view  he  should  be 
the  chief  villain  of  the  piece.  Lady  Burghclere,  as  an 
Ormondite  historian,  should  have  given  us  an  adequate 
portrait  of  the  Duke's  most  dangerous  antagonist. 
Unscrupulous,  a  braggart  and  sensualist  perhaps, 
Ormonde's  antithesis  in  every  respect,  Talbot's  attempt 
to  exploit  the  Stuarts  to  the  profit  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
presents  many  ugly  features,  but  it  was  conceived  on 
a  grandiose  scale,  and,  besides,  all  but  succeeded, 
j  The  man  had  imagination  and  the  touch  of  genius 
which  Ormonde  lacked. 
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THE  MODERN  SHORT  NOVEL. 

"  Halcyone."    By  Elinor  Glyn.    London :  Duckworth. 
1912.  6s. 

\\J  E  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Glyn  has  been  reading  the 
*  *  classics  :  there  is  nothing  like  them  for  terse- 
ness of  style  and  compact  pointed  thought.  But  in 
her  attempt  to  draw  a  modern  heroine  based  on  the 
young  ladies  of  antiquity  Mrs.  Glyn  has  only  partially 
succeeded.  In  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  Euripides 
young  women  were  less  than  nothing.  Still,  there  is 
something  attractive  in  the  idea  of  "Halcyone  ",  a 
young  girl,  wholly  unconventional  and  pagan,  whose 
ethics  are  based  not  on  the  Bible  but  on  Plato  and  the 
dramatists ;  only  Mrs.  Glyn  has  not  worked  it  out. 
The  appalling  thing  about  a  modern  novel  is  its  super- 
ficiality ;  it  is  like  the  picture  of  the  modern  im- 
pressionist, mere  sketchy  daubing,  nothing  filled  in, 
nothing  finished ;  and  therefore  nothing  remains  on 
the  mind.  In  this  novel  of  Mrs.  Glyn's  there  are  one 
or  two  conventional  types,  the  vulgar  American  woman 
pushing  her  way  into  society,  the  unscrupulous  young 
politician,  who  wants  her  money,  but  is  in  love  with 
the  penniless  Halcyone,  of  ancient  lineage ;  an  old 
philosopher  who  teaches  Halcyone  Greek,  a  thin 
caricature  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  that  is  all.  The 
budding  statesman,  after  a  struggle  between  his  higher 
and  lower  self,  makes  up  his  mind  to  lose  the  world 
for  love,  and  to  elope  with  Halcyone.  On  his  way  to 
the  trysting-place  he  tumbles  into  a  ditch  and  breaks 
his  leg  and  his  head.  He  is  carried  unconscious  into 
the  house  of  the  rich  American,  whose  guest  he  was, 
nursed,  and  finally  dosed  with  champagne  and  drawn 
into  a  proposal.  Halcyone  takes  the  engagement  more 
philosophically — such  is  the  result  of  reading  Aristotle 
and  Euripides — than  either  the  politician  or  his  Yankee 
betrothed,  who  bore  one  another  acutely.  Just  as  the 
under  secretary  is  beginning  to  realise  that  money  may 
be  bought  too  dear,  a  rich  and  childless  uncle — ■ 
Mrs.  Glyn  does  not  flinch,  but  we  blush — dies  and 
leaves  him  ten  thousand  a  year.  Of  course,  this  makes 
the  hero  just  a  trifle  restive  under  the  exactions  of  his 
American,  who  is  as  exacting  as  only  American  women 
can  be.  It  does  make  a  difference,  does  it  not,  that 
trifle  of  owning  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds? 
The  American  has  in  the  meantime  grasped  the  fact 
that  a  Conservative  Government  is  going  out  and  a 
Radical  Government  coming  in.  She  therefore  thinks 
it  good  business  to  put  John  Derringham  "out  and 
down  ",  and  take  up  Mr.  Hanbury  Green  (alias  Mr. 
Lloyd  George).  Derringham  is  delighted  to  recover 
his  liberty,  and  rushes  off  to  marry  Halcyone,  and  that 
is  all  !  Thin  and  sketchy  enough  in  plot ;  and  really 
the  rich  old  uncle  dying  in  the  nick  of  time  is  a  trifle 
audacious  !  We  should  not,  however,  have  objected  to 
the  conventionality  of  the  plot  and  the  familiarity  of  the 
machinery — we  like  old  friends— if  Mrs.  Glyn  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  work  out  her  characters  a  little  more 
artistically.  Cecilia  Cricklander  is  not  convincing.  She 
is  hard  enough  and  vulgar  enough  to  stand  for  her 
type  ;  but  it  is  like  a  woman  to  imagine  that  a  woman, 
by  using  a  clever  companion  to  look  up  reference 
books  between  luncheon  and  dinner,  could  impose  on 
or  hold  her  own  with  really  clever  and  educated 
men.  Cecilia's  prattle  about  Julian  the  Apostate 
would  not  have  passed  muster.  The  political  argu- 
ment between  Derringham  and  Hanbury  Green  is  > 
of  the  flimsiest  and  most  trivial  kind.  It  was  not 
so  that  the  great  Victorian  novelists  went  to  work. 
Mrs.  Glyn  has  apparently  no  conception  of  "  the  tedious 
ways  of  art  ",  of  which  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and 
Trollope  and  George  Eliot  had  painfully  made  them- 
selves masters.  Why  is  it  that  Disraeli's  Lord  Mon- 
mouth and  Rigby,  that  Colonel  Newcomc  and  Henry 
Esmond,  that  Mrs.  Proudie  and  Archdeacon  Grantlcy 
and  Mr.  Furnival  Q.C.  and  the  Vinccys  and  Casaubons 
and  Squire  Brooke  of  Tipton,  not  to  enumerate  the 
long  list  of  oddities  by  Dickens,  hnunt  the  recollection, 
and  figure  in  the  mind's  eye  like  a  row  of  pictures  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery?      It  is  because  these 


great  novelists  understood  and  worked  hard  at  their 
art ;  they  finished  their  pictures,  instead  of  daubing 
suggestions  with  their  thumb.  What  novelist  of  to-day 
takes  the  trouble  to  work  out  a  character,  to  fill  in 
the  details,  to  make  us  see  the  man  or  woman,  "  sic 
ille  manus,  sic  ora  gerebat"?  Not  one.  That  very 
clever  woman,  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  tried  her  hand  at 
a  political  characterisation  in  Robert  Orange,  and 
failed,  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  perhaps  a  morbid 
subtlety.  But  the  majority  do  not  try  to  do  anything 
but  fill  up  so  many  pages.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  not 
entirely  with  the  novelist  of  to-day  :  the  public  of  to-day 
must  bear  their  share  of  blame.  A  restless,  skipping, 
sipping,  superficial  generation  has  not  the  time  or  the 
patience  to  read  the  three  volumes  on  which  the  masters 
of  fiction  have  lavished  their  genius.  Trollope's  deans 
and  Thackeray's  colonels  are  all  very  well  :  but  who 
has  time  nowadays  to  read  such  endless  analysis  of 
character?  People  want  a  novel  which  they  can  read 
in  a  few  hours ;  and  we  have  no  Maupassant,  now  that 
Wilde  and  Harold  Frederic  have  gone,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  has  buried  himself  in  Shakespearian  emenda- 
tion. So  that  between  the  three-volume  novel,  which 
no  one  will  read,  and  the  short  story,  which  no  one 
can  write,  we  have  come  to  the  ground  in  the  short 
novel,  which  is  neither  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red- 
herring.  For  we  are  not  blaming  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn, 
who  writes  what  the  publishers  will  pay  for,  and  writes 
it  better  than  many  of  her  contemporaries.  We  are 
lamenting  the  disappearance  of  the  novel  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  this  particular  novel  called  "  Halcyone  "  is 
merely  a  peg  on  which  we  hang  our  homily. 


FANATICS  AND  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

"Morocco  in  Diplomacy."    By  E.  D.  Morel.  London 

Smith,  Elder.    1912.    6s.  net. 
"  Morocco  after  Twenty-five  Years."    By  Dr.  Robert 

Kerr.     London  :   Murray  and  Evenden.  1912. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  MOREL  is  one  of  that  class  of  advocates  who 
ruin  their  own  cause  by  the  violence  and 
malignity  of  their  advocacy.  His  thesis  is  well 
known,  for  his  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
reviews  and  he  is  one  of  the  group  which  desires  to 
import  more  publicity  into  the  general  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  spite  of  denials,  this  really  means 
that  the  amateur  should  take  the  place  of  the  profes- 
sional. We  confess  that  on  their  public  "  form  ",  as 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morel,  we 
are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  would  be  no 
improvement.  Whatever  the  obsession  of  our  Foreign 
Office  may  be  as  against  Germany,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
partisanship  we  should  find  under  parliamentary  con- 
trol if  we  may  judge  by  the  language  employed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  proposed  change  and  their  utter  lack 
of  balance.  Apparently,  in  Mr.  Morel's  view,  Germany 
is  almost  above  criticism  in  the  Morocco  business. 
Harden  in  the  "  Zukunft  "  took  a  much  more  sensible 
view  of  the  affair  when  he  said  it  was  a  "  Machtfrage  ". 
It  was  simply  a  question  whether  Germany  would  give 
way  or  England  and  France.  The  fact  is  that  it  was 
another  attempt  by  Germany  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  "  Entente  ",  and  it  stood  the  strain.  The 
chief  fault  lay  with  Germany  in  sending  the 
"  Panther  "  to  Agadir,  where  she  had  no  sub- 
jects and  no  economic  interests  to  protect  beyond  those 
which  Manncsmann  brothers  might  hope  to  create  or 
those  she  shared  with  other  nations  associated  in  the 
"  Union  des  Mines  ".  The  truth  of  course  is  that 
German  diplomacy  made  the  same  blunder  here  that  it 
has  made  before.  It  believed  that  a  Radical  Ministry 
would  never  stand  up  to  it ;  in  fact  it  believed  that 
Mr.  Morel's  friends  were  much  more  important  people 
than  they  arc.  Having  found  out  the  mistake,  they 
arc  all  angry  with  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  "caste  system  "  of  our  diplomacy, 
and  Sir  A.  Nicholson,  they  assert,  arc  the  real  authors 
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of  all  the  trouble.  We  are  no  friends  to  the  existing 
regime  in  France  and  agree  with  Mr.  Morel  that 
"  financial  corruption,  personal  intrigues  and  dangerous 
irresponsibility  "  are  its  distinguishing  marks.  We 
fail  however  to  see  that  this  helps  his  argument  for 
importing  "  democracy  "  into  our  own  foreign  affairs. 
We  also  hold  that  these  facts  may  be  good  arguments 
against  going  hand  in  hand  with  France  further  than 
honour  compels  us,  but  in  191 1  to  desert  France  would 
have  been  neither  honourable  nor  wise.  Mr.  Morel 
oddly  enough  is  an  apologist  for  that  "  triste 
personnage  "  M.  Caillaux  and  can  find  hardly  any  fault 
with  German  policy,  which  was  in  truth  both  clumsy 
and  provocative. 

It  was  generally  understood  in  Germany  at  the  time 
that  the  sending  of  the  "  Panther  "  meant  that  Ger- 
many was  intending  to  appropriate  the  Sus  Valley 
and  adjacent  territory.  It  was  also  known  that 
influential  newspapers  were  instructed  to  "  write  up  " 
this  design.  This  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
given  a  few  months  ago  at  a  notorious  trial 
arising  out  of  a  quarrel  between  two  well-known 
German  newspapers.  Maps  too  were  certainly 
prepared  showing  this  portion  of  Moorish  terri- 
tory marked  "  Morocco  Deutsch  ".  Yet  Ger- 
many was  bound  to  France  by  the  Franco-German 
Accord  of  1909,  the  important  words  of  which  ran  as 
fellows  :  "  The  Imperial  Government  has  only  economic 
interests  in  Morocco.  It  has  recognised  that  the  special 
political  interests  of  France  in  this  country  make  for 
the  firm  establishment  of  internal  peace  and  order,  and 
it  is  resolved  not  to  impede  the  representation  of  these 
interests  ".  Mr.  Morel  mentions  this  agreement,  but 
evades  its  real  meaning.  It  meant,  if  words  mean  any- 
thing, that  Germany  abandoned  her  former  claim  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  return 
for  economic  advantages.  This  was  admitted  by  the 
"  Neue  Freie  Presse  ",  often  used  as  a  German  Govern- 
ment organ.  In  191 1  she  claimed  territorial  compensa- 
tion as  well  and  got  it. 

In  attacking  the  Foreign  Office  quand  meme, 
because  it  is  the  F.O.  manned  from  "one  class  only  ", 
opponents  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  mar  a 
good  case.  The  Saturday  Review  found  itself  for 
once  in  agreement  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  hostility 
to  many  of  its  provisions.  We  believe  our 
Government  has  done  a  dangerous  thing  in 
establishing  a  Great  Power  in  Morocco.  Some  of  the 
minor  results  of  this  and  the  grave  inconveniences 
resulting  to  British  subjects  are  set  out  by  Dr.  Kerr, 
who  knows  Morocco  well  and  likes  the  people.  Some 
of  his  indictments  against  our  Consular  system  deserve 
consideration.  He  is  evidently  talking  of  what  he 
knows,  and  is  not  merely  trying  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Sir  E.  Grey  or  individual  diplomatists  whom 
he  happens  to  hate.  He  has  the  prejudice  against  our 
diplomatic  representatives  common  to  most  missionaries 
and  many  merchants,  who  never  think  they  are  fitly 
supported.  But  he  clearly  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
once  abominably  treated  himself,  and  there  has  been 
generally  too  much  kowtowing  to  the  French  by  our 
Consuls.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
French  have  carried  out  their  part  of  the  bargain  in 
Egypt  and  Newfoundland  loyally. 

Anyone  with  a  sense  of  humour  will  be  entertained 
by  comparing  these  books  with  M.  Hanotaux'  latest 
volume.  This  experienced  writer  and  statesman  thinks 
that  the  able,  practical,  Machiavellian  British  Foreign 
Office  and  its  diplomatic  representatives  have  completely 
hoodwinked  their  French  partners.  He  maintains  that 
we  have  astutely  made  use  of  them,  inventing  and  em- 
ploying the  "  encirclement  "  policy  to  insure  their  help 
only  till  we  could  settle  with  Germany  on  our  own 
terms.  Certainly  this  distinguished  Frenchman  and 
Mr.  Morel  cannot  both  be  right ;  probably  they  are  both 
wrong,  though  Mr.  Morel  might  benefit  both  his  cause 
and  himself  by  imitating  the  more  urbane  style  of  the 
Immortal. 


JUNGLE  JOCOSITY. 

"Jungle  Folk:  Indian  Natural  History  Sketches."  By 
Douglas  Dewar.    London  and  New  York :  Lane. 
*  1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  might  have  been  produced  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  confuse  journalism  with  literature. 
Every  one  of  the  forty-four  chapters  it  comprises  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  life  study  of  birds  or  beasts  well 
known  in  India,  which  by  their  habits  force  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  many,  including  those  who  pro- 
fess to  care  nothing  for  natural  history.  These  chapters 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  some  half-a-dozen 
Indian  newspapers,  and  were,  likely  enough,  enjoyed 
by  the  casual  reader.  But  a  style  which  might  pass 
muster  in  the  ephemeral  pages  of  some  Indian  news- 
paper is  hardly  suited  for  reproduction  in  book  form 
as  a  contribution  to  natural  history  literature.  The 
pitiful  thing  is  that  some — in  fact,  not  a  few — of  the 
chapters  being  really  excellent  studies  at  first  hand  of 
animal  life  as  daily  seen  amid  the  surroundings  of  those 
who  live  in  India,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  the  author, 
are  marred  by  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of  wholly 
irrelevant  and  objectionable  matter.  Briefly,  in  our 
opinion  the  book  is  spoilt  by  its  tone  and  style. 

Readers  of  books  on  India  must  submit  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  -Indian  terms  which  are  difficult  to 
express  in  plain  English.  But  Mr.  Dewar,  not  content 
with  these,  revels  in  doubtful  French.  He  seems  in- 
capable of  describing  simple  facts  in  English,  and  his 
birds  follow  suit.  His  goshawk  flies  up  into  a  tree 
and  says  "  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste  " — and  comes  down.  The 
tails  of  the  spotted  squirrels  which  frequent  his  bunga- 
low are  always  "  en  evidence  ". 

Many  of  the  chapters  are  padded  with  uninteresting 
extracts  from  the  writings  on  birds  of  sundry  authors, 
for  the  most  part  unknown.  In  one  place  a  whole  page 
is  devoted  to  the  lucubrations  of  Jules  Michelet.  Why 
this  is  done  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  Mr.  Dewar  asserts 
that  "  n®  more  wrong-headed  naturalist  ever  lived", 
and  winds  up  with  his  opinion  that  "greater  nonsense 
never  was  penned  ".  We  agree  with  enthusiasm,  and 
would  add  that  such  padding  should  be  reserved  for  a 
newspaper. 

The  Latin  which  so  plentifully  bestrews  the  book  is 
not  always  above  criticism,  and  at  places  is  distinctly 
careless.  Thus  the  Indian  skimmer  belongs  to  the 
genus  Rynchops,  not  Rynchope,  and  the  cuckoo  to  that 
of  Coccystes,  not  Coccystis.  We  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  common  Indian  neophron  was  of  the 
species  styled  "  ginginianus  ",  yet  on  page  22  it  is 
named  "  percnopterus  ",  the  western  species  which 
inhabits  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  These 
are,  however,'  minor  technical  blunders.  What  will 
surely  exacerbate  every  reader  of  education  and  literary 
knowledge  are  Mr.  Dewar's  appalling  similes  and 
painfully  elaborated  metaphors.  Apparently  for  him 
Nature  is  but  a  replica  of  man's  designs.  The  purple 
moor-hen  (for  thus  he  styles  "  porphyrio  ")  is  for  him 
"  a  study  in  art  blue — a  bird  which  should  appeal 
strongly  to  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co."  It  is  suggestive 
of  the  writer  who  discovered  that  the  desert  was  of 
the  colour  of  khaki.  The  alarm  evinced  by  a  bulbul 
upon  an  intruder  approaching  its  nest  is  laboriously 
likened  "  to  the  behaviour  of  the  captain  of  a 
Russian  gunboat,  when  an  innocent  vessel  happens 
to  enter  the  zone  of  sea  (sic)  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
Czar's  yacht  floats  ".  Again,  a  peacock  which  sud- 
denly emerges  from  the  scrub  is  said  to  be  possessed 
of  "a  good-morning-have-you-used-Pears'-soap  air?" 
The  book  is  full  of  such  nonsense. 

This  is  not  natural  history.  It  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Dewar  in  his  fits  of  journalistic  exuberance  does 
not  take  himself  very  seriously.  But  he  does,  as  is 
proved  by  his  repeated  attacks  'on  Darwin  and 
Wallace,  which  occur  in  chapter  after  chapter,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  as  uninformed  and  unintel- 
ligible as  they  are  irrelevant.  Thus,  having  made  the 
discovery  that  cormorants,  crows  and  coots  are  black, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  fact  must  be  "  very 
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annoying  "  to  scientific  men,  and  proceeds  to  deride  the 
whole  system  of  "protective  colouration"  in  Nature. 
Incidentally  he  cites  the  unprotected  condition  of  a 
black  coot  conspicuous  "in  the  middle  of  some  large 
tank  far  away  from  weeds  and  cover".  He  somehow 
forgets  that  coots  are  most  expert  divers,  and  are  thus 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  book  with  so  many  absurdities  and  so  defective  in 
tone  and  style  might  seem  past  mending.  Yet  it  is  not. 
If  Mr.  Dewar  will  seek  some  literary  friend  and  with 
his  aid  strike  out  the  feeble  passages,  there  would  be 
left  a  volume,  some  half  or  three-quarters  the  size, 
containing  much  of  real  interest  to  the  naturalist. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mcmdes."    ler  Juillet. 

The  present  number  contains  no  one  paper  of  surpassing 
interest,  but  there  are  two  articles  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  strenuous  life  led  by  the  French  forces  in 
Morocco  and  elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  native  troops,  in 
fact,  are  continually  in  action,  and  lose  several  hundreds  of 
their  men  every  year.  As  in  our  own  Indian  regiments, 
the  strongest  ties  exist  between  officers  and  men.  Such  a 
force  would  be  very  formidable  wherever  employed.  M. 
Hazard  writes  in  an  interesting  style  of  Giovanni  Pascoli, 
the  Italian  poet,  who  died  recently.  M.  Charmes  has  some 
illuminating  comments  on  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill 
now  proceeding  in  the  French  Chamber.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  Bill  will  now  go  through,  owing  to  the  bold  front 
shown  by  M.  Poincare  and  his  Ministry.  The  Radical 
Socialist  Party  have  been  hopelessly  beaten.  M.  Charmes 
protests  rightly  against  the  attempt,  apparently  to  a  certain 
extent  acquiesced  in  by  the  Ministry,  to  recognise  as 
obligatory  on  any  important  occasion  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  "Republican  "  majority.  This  is  indeed  the 
negation  of  all  representative  government. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  28  and  28. 
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YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

"ARCADIAN." 

(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
AI!  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


BALTIC  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES. 


Cr.  6.  BALTIC  &  RUSSIA 

Cr.  7.  PENINSULA.  &  MOROCCO 

Cr.  8.  HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT 

Cr.  9.  ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c. 


24  days 
10  days 
29  days 
15  days 


From  Grimsby,  Southampton,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
TEE    ROYAL    MAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY, 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Ppiees  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "SAMS-Pus"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure^  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

"breeches  CUT." 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

hotels! 

BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bavand  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Te  eyhone  i8r.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  191 1. 

pROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

X.  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaa!.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—  THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First -class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoione,  Manager. 

LUCERNE.  — GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 
Highly  patronised.    Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 


M 


ATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 

suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 


Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 


HANKLIN,  I.W. 


largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facin 
of  Manager. 


ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 

the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 


and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level  ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 


Restfulness  and  refinement. 


Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSH/  LL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,011  MONDAY,  July  8,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  OIL  PAINTINGS 
and  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  Property  of  MAURICE  LYONS,  E  0.. 
of  Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  S.W.,  comprising  fine  examples  by  and  after  old 
masters  of  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  schools;  also  a  Pair 
of  Flower-pieces  by  Fantin-Latour  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  F.  Boucher, 
J.  Ward,  J.  B.  Greuz;,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  Copley  Fielding  ;  Old  Oil  Paintings, 
the  Property  of  Lady  Muir  Mackenzie,  including  Paintings  by  or  after  Guardi 
G.  Morland,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had.    Illustrated  copies  price  is.  each. 
COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  July  n,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
a  small  COLLECTION  of  GREEK  COINS,  in  Silver  and  Gold,  formed  by 
I.  LINDSAY  MACP H ERSON,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow;  a  COLLECTION  of 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  GOLD  COINS,  &c. ,  the  Property  of  A.  LUTTRF.LL, 
Esq.,  of  Dunster  Castle  ;  and  other  Properties,  including  the  extremely  rare  British 
Columbian  Gold  Tweity-Dollar  Piece,  1862,  the  Property  of  MAJOR  E.  A.  C. 
GOSSET  ;  and  a  few  Egyptian  and  other  Antiquities,  Coin  Cabinets,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the^r  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  MONDAY,  July  15,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and 
MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Collection  of  Books  Relating  to  Bookbinding, 
the  Property  of  Miss  S.  T.  PRIDEAUX,  and  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Erowning,  &c.  ;  Publications  of  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
Illuminated  Horac  and  other  Manuscripts  on  Vellum,  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Folio  Shakespeare.  Collections  of  Engravings,  &c,  the  Property  of  WILLIAM 
HARCOURT  HOOPER,  Esq.,  (Deceased),  5  Hammersmith  Terrace  (sold  by 
order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  o 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Rooks,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.     Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.     Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.    Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.    Managemen  t 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

ECOLE  SUPERIEURE  DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  I'Etat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
A  few  English  students  received. 

Students  follow  the  full  courses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 

English  students  taught  French  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associate 
continually  with  French  students.  Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  of  life  among  French  people. 

English  students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  de  Wagram 
Paris. 

Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN,  36  Prince's  Road, 
Liverpool. 

HEADMASTER  FOR  CHRIST'S  COLLEGE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  Headmaster.  He  must  be 
a  University  man  and  a  communicant  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  not 
essential  to  be  in  orders.  Salary,  ;£r,ooo  per  annum,  house  rent  free,  boarders 
allowed.  For  further  particulars  and  application  forms,  apply  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  13  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Enclosing 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Applications  close  31st  July  next. 
22nd  June,  1912. 


A  DVERTISER,  aged   33,   with  FIFTEEN  YEARS' 

/\  EXPERIENCE,  Insurance,  Banking  and  Secretarial  Work,  desires 
RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  in  any  suitable  capacity.  Highest  references.— 
Write,  T.  D.  H.,  care  of  Crossley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  57a  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad, 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  dU 

One  Year    182     ...       ..,     I  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       ~     o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...    O    7    I    O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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NO.  1. 


NOW  READY. 


4d.  net. 


LIGHT  ON 

Oriental  &  African  World=Problems 

An  informative  Monthly  Revrew  of  POLITICS,  LITERATURE, 
ART,  COMMERCE,  OPINIONS  and  ARTICLES  by  the  Greatest 
Thinkers. 


READ  THE  VIEWS  OF  ! — 


Edited  by  DUSE  MO  HA  MED. 


Countess  of 

Warwick 

W.  L.  Courtney 

The  Bishop  of 
Winchester 

Mrs  Annie  Besant 

Lord  Lytton 
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Sir  Harry 
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Sir  Charles  Bruce 
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Taylor 
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Washington 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Articles  on  MOROCCO,  THE  HAWAII  ISLANDS, 
NORTHERN  NIGERIA,  Etc.,  Etc.  You  cannot  be  well 
informed  unless  you  read  the 

"AFRICAN  TIMES  AND  ORIENT  REVIEW." 

ORDER  AT    ONCE  from   your  Newsagent,  or  from 

the  Publishers,  Eldon  Street  H  ouse,  London,  E.C.  Price  4d.  net 
4s.  per  annum. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  B  ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 


"Saturday" 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  In  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,   COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  First  and  Chief  Groundes  of  Architecture  (John  Shute)  :  a 
Facsimile  of  the  First  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Lawrence  Weaver.    "  Country  Life."    15s.  net. 

Biography. 

A  Chronicle  of  Friendships  (Luther  Munday).  Werner  Laurie. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Ordeal  of  Silence  (by  a  Peer) ;  The  Waster  (Mrs.  Henry 

Tippett).    Long.    6s.  each. 
Grit  Lawless  (F.  E.  Mills  Young).    Lane.  6s. 
Picture   Tales  from  Welsh  Hills    (Bertha  Thomas).  Fisher 

Unwin.    3*.  6d.  net. 
The  Ban  (Lester  Lurgan)  ;  Bright  Shame  (Keighley  Snowden). 

Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
The  Lady  Next  Door  (Harold  Begbie).    Hodder  and  Stoughtcn. 

6s. 

Rose  of  the  Garden  (Katharine  Tynan).    Constable.  6s. 

History  and  Archaeology. 
County  Churches  :  Suffolk  (T.  Hugh  Bryant).    Allen.  Two  Vols. 

2  s.  6d.  net  each. 
Grattan's  Parliament  :  Before  and  After  (M.  McDonnell  Bodkin). 

Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Lordship  of  Paisley  (Edited  by  M.  M.  Metcalfe).    Paisley  : 

Gardner.    6s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Transactions  of  the  Paisley  Naturalists'  Society.  Vol.  I. 
Notes  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Renfrewshire  (Robert  S. 
Houston).    Paisley  :  Gardner.    2s.  Qd.  net. 

The  Art  of  Golf  (Joshua  Taylor),  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Bunker  by  J.  H.  Taylor.  Werner  Laurie. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  British  Bird  Book  (Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman).  Section  IX. 
Jack.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
An  Introduction  to  Psychology  (Wilhelm  Wundt).  Translated 

by  Rudolf  Pintner.    Allen.    3s.  6d. 
That   Beyond  that   is  Within   and    other  Addresses  (Emile 

Boutroux).      Translated  by  Jonathan  Nield.  Duckworth. 

os.  6d.  net. 

The  Anthropological  History  of  Europe  (John  Beddoe).  Paisley  : 

Gardner.    6s.  net. 
News  from  Nowhere  (William  Morris).    Longmans.   2s.  net. 
L'Art  d'etre  Grand-Pere  (Victor  Hugo)  ;  Histoire  d'un  Crime 

(Victor  Hugo) ;  Jocaste  et  Le  Chat  Maigre  (Anatole  France). 

Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

The  Ancient  World  :  A  Historical  Sketch  (Clement  Du  Pontet). 
Arnold.    4s.  6d. 

Matriculation  Directory,  with  Articles  on  Text  Books.  Clive. 
Is.  net. 

Science. 

Studies  in  Radioactivity  (W.  H.  Bragg).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 
Travel. 

Through  the  Heart  of  Africa  (Frank  H.  Maitland  and  Edward 

H.  Cholmelev).    Constable.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Cabin  (Stewart  Edward  White).    Nelson.    2s.  net. 
The  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters  :  "  Witwatersrand  "  (William 

Charles  Scully).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama 
The  Odes  of  Horace.      Books  I. -IV.  and  the  Saccular  Hymn 
(Translated  into  English  Vei'se  by  W.  S.  Marris).  Frowde. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Songs  Out  of  Exile  (Cullen  Gouldsbury).  Fisher  Unwin.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Mary  Broome  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  (Allan  Monkhouse). 
Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Omar  in  Hades  (F.  S.  Doctor).    Bombay  :  Taraporevala.  Is.  net. 

Perse  Playbooks.  No.  1.  Dramatic  Work  by  the  Boys  of  the 
Perse  School,  Cambridge  (with  a  Foreword  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse  and  an  Essay  on  the  Teaching  of  Drama).  Cam- 
bridge :  Heffer.    Is.  net. 

Blue  Blossoms  and  Green  Leaves  (Christie  Deas).  Stock. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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No.  727  (post  five)  of 
SOTHERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT   OF  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  a  large  Collection  of  Hooks  on 

London,  its  Neighbourhood,  and  its  Social  Life  ; 

mid  of  some  Fine  Engravings,  with  a  number  of  Illustrations. 

TllK  WHOLE  ON  VIEW  AT 

43  PICCADILLY,  W.  (opposite  Prince's  Hall). 

Second  Edition.    Trice  28.  6(1.  net. 

CATHOLICISM  ON  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS. 

By  B.  C.  NIXON,  M.  E.  UNDERDOWN,  and  H.  CUNLIFFE. 


SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN,  LONDON. 
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Ok  Cast  Roses  or  Summer. 


SUNSHINE  SKETCHES 
OF  A  LITTLE  TOWN. 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  Author  of  "  Literary  Lapses," 
"  Nonsense  Novels,"  &c.    3s.  6d.net. 

Mr.  Leacock  has  fairly  surpassed  himself  with  "Sunshine 
Sketches."  The  Canadian  Mark  Twain  gives  us  the  funniest 
volume  of  recent  years.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  we  have  in  the 
century's  literature  a  more  humorous  character  than  Jos.  Smith, 
with  the  "  solemn,  inexpressible,  unreadable  face  of  the  heaven- 
born  hotel  keeper,"  and  his  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
solid  flesh  encased  in  clothes  which  made  him  look  like  an  "  over- 
dressed pirate." 

THE  NEW 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY.  " 

By  DANIEL  CHAUCER,  Author  of  "  The  Simple  Life, 
Limited."  6s. 

Mr.  Chaucer's  knowledge  of  literature  and  life  is  extraordinary. 
The  plot  is  very  up  to  date,  and  deals  with  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  curious  clique  of  people  to  restore  an  exiled  young  monarch  to 
the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Many  readers  will  put  living  names  to 
the  principal  characters.  This  brilliant  book  scintillates  with  wit 
and  wisdom. 


III. 


AMERICAN 
THE 


GIRL 


AN 
AT 

By  SHELLAND  BRADLEY.  6s. 
Mr.  Bradley  is  well  known  for  his  "Adventures  of  an  A.D.C.," 
An  American  Girl  in  India,"  "The  Doings  of  Berengaria,"  &c. 
This  is  the  only  novel  to  contain  a  complete  account  of  the  Durbar, 
and  very  picturesque  it  is.    A  delightful  love  story  colours  the  book, 
and  the  principal  characters  are  admirably  drawn. 

CLARA 

By  NEIL  LYONS,  Author  of  "  Sixpenny  Pieces," 
"  Cottage  Pie,"  "Arthur's,"  &c.  6s. 

Mr.  Neil  Lyons  is  so  well  known  for  his  tales  of  mean  streets— 
indeed  he  has  no  superior  in  his  art— that  there  is  no  need  to 
emphasise  his  qualities.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  herald  the 
approach  of  "  Clara."  [Ready. 


The  Best  Novels. 


GRIT  LAWLESS  F.  E.  Mills-Young 

THE  BARMECIDE'S  FEAST  John  Gore 

THE  LAST  RESORT  F.  Prevost  Battersby 

ELSIE  LINDTNER  Karin  Michaelis 

THE  TOMBOY  &  OTHERS  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 
ELIZABETH  IN  RETREAT  Margaret  Westrup 
WINGS  OF  DESIRE  M.  P.  Willcocks 

and 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
REINE  PEDAUQUE. 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  68. 

With  an  Introduction  by  W.  J.  LOCKE. 
"  The  work  is  a  masterpiece  ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  finest  humour  ; 
it  is  intensely  human  ;  its  creative  power  and  characterisation  equal 
the  best  of  Sterne  and  Dumas.  .  .  .  It  is  a  stronger  and  more 
brilliant  book  than  'The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard.'  ...  It 
is  a  wonderful  book,  a  great  book."— Mr.  Robert  Blatchford 
in  the  Clarion. 

PLEASE     WRITE    FOR    A     COMPLETE    LIST  OF 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

JOHN  LANE, 
THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


CONSTABLE'S  New  Books 


THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA 

(Illustrated)  By  Frank  II.  Melland,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I., 

(12s.  6d.  net)  and  Edward  II.  Cholmelc-y,  F. K.A.I. 

"THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA"  is  an  account  of  a  re- 
markably interesting  journey  from  Rhodesia  to  Egypt,  made  by  two  officers 
of  the  liritish  South  Africa  Company.  Messrs.  Melland  and  Cholmeley  had 
long  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  pity  never  to  travel  home  by  any  but  the 
beaten  track  of  trains  and  mail  steamers,  and  they  arranged  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  leave  to  journeying  through  the  heart  of  Africa  on 
bicycles  and  on  foot.  In  all  they  travelled  6,000  miles,  a  third  of  which, 
from  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  to  the  Soudan  frontier  at  Gondokoro,  was 
done  almost  entirely  on  their  bicycles. 

IN  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AFRICA 


(Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 


By  J.  M.  Moubray,  F.R.G.S. 


The  Author  (a  mining  engineer)  spent  much  of  his  time  in  visiting  new 
districts  in  what  was  in  many  cases  almost  unknown  country.  His  chapters 
deal  with  varying  subjects  of  great  interest :  Ancient  and  Modern  Gold 
Mines — The  Natives  :  their  Legends  and  Superstitions  -Hunting — Shooting 
Buffalo — On  the  Spoor  of  an  Elephant— Sleeping  Sickness— The  Great 
Swamps— and  The  Congo.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  record  is 
that  of  one  who  has  lived  year  in  year  out  among  the  natives  of  those  little- 
known  climes,  and  not  merely  the  impressions  of  a  passing  traveller.  The 
Illustrations  are  reproduced  from  excellent  photographs  taken  by  the 
Author. 


HISTORY  OF  LONDON  dos.  6d. 


net.) 
H. 


Douglas  Irvine 


"  The  book  is  written  in  a  bright  and  fresh  spirit  which  marks  it  off 
from  a  mere  compilation  of  what  has  been  gathered  before.  It  will  help 
the  reader  to  an  intelligent  view  of  many  difficult  points  in  history,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  welcomed  as  a  satisfactory  addition  to  the  large  mass 
of  London  literature." — A  thenaum. 

THE  GATEWAY  OF  SCOTLAND  (ios.  6d.  net.) 

A.  G.  Bradley 
Of  East  Lothian,  Lammermoop,  and  the  Merse. 

Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  by  A.  L.  Collins. 

The  country  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  with  which  the  books 
deals  is  as  a  whole  the  most  historically  interesting  region  in  the  northern 
kingdom  ;  it  is  very  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bradley.  The_illustrations  are 
excellent. 

TWO  SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
HISTORICAL  STUDY  (5*  net.) 

Margaret  F.  Moore,  M.A. 

With  Preface  by  HUBERT  HALL,  F.S.A.,  University  Reader  in 
Palaeography  and  Early  Economic  Sources.  A  description  of  the 
Medieval  Historical  Classes  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  ;  also 
a  classified  list  of  works  relating  to  the  study  of  English  Palaeography 
and  Diplomatology,  and  a  classified  list  ot -works  relating  to  English 
Manorial  and  Agrarian  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1660. 

CONSTABLE'S  LATEST  6s.  NOVELS 


ROSE  OF  THE  GARDEN 


THE  SQUIRREL  CAGE 


A  HOOSIER  CHRONICLE 


a  situation  that  has  been  falsified  again  and  again. 


JESSIE  BAZLEY 


THE  SILENT  VALLEY 


ORDER  SGRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 


CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 


London,  W.C. 


Katharine  Tynan 


This  book  is  the  true  story  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  and  Lady  Sarah 
Cadogan,  whose  romantic  union — they  were  married  in  childhood  to  cancel 
a  gambling  debt — is  well  known.  It  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  18th 
century  London  and  Court  life,  and  is  touching  and  very  human. 

LOST  FARM  CAMP  h.  h.  Gibbs 

In  this  exciting  and  brilliantly  told  story  David  Ross,  a  young  man 
from  the  city,  goes  into  the  Maine  Woods  and  finds  there  love  and  adven- 
ture and  a  red-blooded  life  that  will  stir  the  reader's  own  blood.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  full  of  the  breath  of  the  deep  pine  woods,  and  the 
reader  of  it  is  brought  to  feel  the  tingling  air  of  the  deep  forest  and  to  hear 
the  rushing  of  swift  mountain  streams. 


Dorothy  Canfield 


"  The  author's  grip  and  portrayal  of  character  are  extraordinary,  and 
the  story  takes  high  rank  in  contemporary  Jiction." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Meredith  Nicholson 


'  A  Hoosier  Chronicle '  stands  out  as  exceptional  among  modern 
novels.  .  .  .  The  author's  resolute  sincerity  gives  depth  and  originality  to 

A  very  fine  story." 
Athenaum. 


Bernard  Capes 


"  The  Story  of  Jessie  Bazley  is  told  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  fine 
artist."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Harriet  C.  Pemberton 


"There  is  a  great  deal  of  attractiveness  about  this  story  and  its 
characters."— Observer. 

THE  CITY  OF  LIGHT  3rd  Impression  w.  L.  George 

EVE  Maarten  Maartens 

THE  PANEL  Ford  Madox  Hueffe, 
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THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  trie 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d-  net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4id. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Miscellaneous. 

Awakening  of  England,  The  (F.  E.  Green).    Nelson.    2s.  net. 
Chats  on  Cottage  and  House  Furniture  (Arthur  Hayden),  with 

a  Chapter   on  Old  English  Chintzes  by  Hugh  Phillips. 

Fisher  Uiiwin.    5?.  net. 
Church  in  Wales,  The  (Anthony  Dell).    King.    6d.  net. 
Handbook  of  British  East  Africa  (compiled  by  H.  F.  Ward  and 

J.  W.  Milligan).    Sifton  Praed.    4*.  6rf.  net. 
Histrionics    in  the   Dramas   of    Franz  Grillparzer  (Elizabeth 

Adelaide  Herman).      Berkeley  :  University  of  California 

Press.  $0.75. 

Larmes  et  Sourires  (Sir  Jean    George   Tollemache  Sinclair). 
Paris  :  Chaix. 

Pour  Reussir  au  Maroc  (Auguste  Ferrier  and  J.  Ladreit  de 

Lacharriere),    Paris  :  Roger.    2fr.  net. 
Recipes  for  High-class  Cookery.    Nelson.    2s.  net. 
Short  Guide,  A,  to  the  American  Antiquities  in  the  British 

Museum.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  6d. 
Spenser,  The  School  of  tho  Fletchers,  and  Milton  (Herbert  E. 

Cory).    Berkeley  :  University  of  California  Press.  $0.75. 
State  Railway  Muddle  in  Australia,  The  (Edwin  A.  Pratt). 

Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Studies  and  Essays   (Mary  Suddard).    Cambridge  University 

Press.    6  s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July.— The  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Review,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 
5s.  net ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Hibbert 
Journal,  2s.  6d.  net ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ; 
United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Arena,  Is.  net ;  The 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  Is.  net;  Deutsche  Rundsehaur 
2m.  50/?.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  Zd.  ;  The  Socialist 
Review,  6d.  net ;  The  Hindustan  Review,  8a.  ;  The 
East  and  the  West,  Is.  net;  The  Moslem  World,  Is.;  The 
Book  Monthly,  6d.  net ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/r.  ; 
The  Army  Review,  Is.  ;  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  net ;  The 
Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  The  Vineyard,  6d.  net ; 
The  English  Church  Review,  6d.  net ;  Modern  Language 
Teaching,  6d.  ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  Is.  net ;  The  National 
Review,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Home  Counties  Magazine,  Is.  6d. 
net ;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6d.  net ;  Rivista  Ligure ;  The 
Geographical  Journal,  2s. ;  Harper's  Magazine,  Is. ;  Mercure 
de  France,  lfr.  50c. 


The  Eye=Witness 

THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS 

The  Employers'  Panic. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Buckmaster. 
On  Rest.    By  H.  B. 

Quantum  Mutatus  :  VII.  The  Uncomfortable  Reality, 
For  the  Defence:  III.  In  Defence  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs, 
A  Drop  of  Comfort.    By  G.  S.  Street. 
"Our  Chances."    By  Delf. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times  :  III.  An  Arithmetical  Puzzle.  ByK, 

Cooks.    By  Desmond  McCarthy. 

Cowper's  Letters.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Office: 
16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY 
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MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  an  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most   Up=to-date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary  - 
Manager — Chief  Clerk — Junior  Clerk — can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know 
concerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  how  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Books — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence — How  to  Estimate  Costs — How  to  File  Correspond- 
ence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc. — How  to  Ship  Goods — How 
to  Appoint  an  Agent — How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership — How  to 
Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article— How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists — How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department — How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department — How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes — How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes — How  to  Sell  Goods — 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business — 
unsuspected  waste — inaccurate  costing — duplications  of  labour — which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cause  the 
finest  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
•  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  they  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Grcsham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE "  in  tight  volumes,  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  three  volumes  now,  and  <  ne  volume  every  two 
months  until  completion. 


Name 


S.R. 


Address 


"  Nothing  belter  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Par  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Timet. 
"Particularly  good." — Academy, 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2*.  6-/. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Ciovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Breeon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criecleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each, 

Post Jree jrotn  Darlington      Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

Th£  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


Price  is.  net. 


THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  "  P.A.T,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
SYNTHETIC  BOGEY  v.  NATURE. 
DIVIDEND     POSSIBILITIES     of  FEDERATED 

(SELANGOR). 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 
DUFF  DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE. 
JUNE  OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom.  6/6  : 
Abroad,  8/8. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.      BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cle.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Librarv.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN :    F.  Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  VeQton,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "  Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  test-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written' a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
*  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Gr owing f  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  ROBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Heady.   5s.  net. 


ROUMANIAN  CONSOLIDATED  OILFIELDS 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
Is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (5s.  $d.  post  free.) 


THE    AMALGAMATED  COMPANY. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


Thu  Statutory  General  Meeting  of  Boumnnian  Consolidated  Oilfields, 
Limited,  wa3  held  on  Monday,  Mr.  Richard  Burnett  (the  Chairman; 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mir.  J.  W.  Crcassor)  having  read  the  notice, 
Tho  Chairman  said  :  The  company  had  been  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oilfields  Finance  Corporation  with  a  capital  of  £1,750,000  to 
acquire  the  assets  and  undertakings  of  five  British  oil  companies  operating 
in  Roumania— the  former  Roumanian  Consolidated  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  the  Bana 
Morcni  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  Roumanian  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  the  British 
Roumanian  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Central  Roumanian  Petroleum 
Company.  These  five  companies  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  rather  over 
£850,000,  but  in  the  amalgamation  some  £200,000  had  been  written  off, 
60  that  of  the  authorised  capital  of  the  new  undertaking  nearly  £1,000,000 
will  be  available  for  working  capital  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company.  Of  this  amount  £250,000  was  guaranteed.  What  were  they 
getting  in  the  undertakings  of  these  companies  which  they  were  takin" 
over?  The  assets  included  about  7000  acres  of  oil  lands,  and  a  large 
part  of  these  were  oil  lands  situated  in  tho  very  richest  fields  of 
Roumania.  The  Chairman  then  went  in  some  detail  into  the  situation  of 
the  properties  and  their  prospects.  He  said  :  "  We  are  vary  glad,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  footing  at  Bordeni  through  the  Central  Roumanian 
Company,  which  we  have  absorbed,  andi  I  think  we  shall  find  that  a  good 
asset.  Lying  further  out  are  numerous  fields  in  which  we  have  reserve 
lands,  which  in  future  are  likely  to  prove  of  very  great  importance. 
These  are  Chiojdeanca,  Apostolaehe,  Valeni  de  Munte,  Vulcanesti,  Brcaza, 
Puciosa,  Glodeni,  .and,  closer  in,  Baieoi  and  Boldesti.  At  all  these  places 
we  have  reserve  lands,  and  that  is  a  very  important  thing  for  a  great 
oil  company  (Like  this,  because  while  we  proceed  to  work  on  the  proved 
landE,  in  the  first  instance,  we  shall  occasionally  put  down  a  trial  well 
on  some  of  these  outlying  lands,  and  in  Roumania  you  never  know  what 
that  may  produce.  Even  Bana,  now  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in 
Roumania,  was  proved  by  an  obligatory  well  which  no  one  was  very 
anxious  to  put  down.  The  persons  who  were  entitled  to  have  the  well 
sunk  on  their  property  declined,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  £1000  which  was 
offered  them  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation.  The  well  was  sunk,  and  tho 
result  was  that  a  great  oil  field  was  proved.  The  history  of  Howmania  is 
full  01  romances  of  that  kind.  Canrpina  is  the  second  field  in  all  Houmania 
at  the  present  time,  and  was  for  many  years  the  principal  field.  This  also 
was  proved  in  a  similar  fashion;  wells  were  sunk  which  served  no  useful 
purpose— no  oil  was  found.  The  people  working  there  moved  to  Bustenari 
and  they  got  oil  at  shallow  depth.  Then  one  dav  they  .remembered  that  a 
good  deal  of  caemg  was  left  in  the  abandoned  weJs  at  Campina  and 
they  sent  men  there  to  remove  it  from  the  wells.  In  attempting  to  move 
the  casings  they  got  a  great  fountain  of  oil,  and  Campina  has  proved  a 
bigger  oilfield  than  even  Bustenari."  Outside  the  five  fields  in  which 
they  were  drilling  there  was  a  wide  area  of  reserve  land  on  which  they 
could  drill  in  the  future,  so  that  no  shareholder  in  Roumanian  Consoli- 
dated Oilfield*,  Ltd.,  need  have  any  doubt  about  the  proved  extent  of 
their  oil-bearing  lands.  He  continued:  "  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly 
since  this  scheme  of  amalgamation  Was  first  brought  forward  :  '  Whv  do 
not  you  bring  in  the  Moreni  (Houmania)  Oilfields,  Ltd.?  '  The  Moreni 
(Houmania)  Company  was  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  our  own 
group,  and  it  has  been  a  very  successful  company.  Within  three  months 
of  its  formation  it  struck  oil  in  Well  No.  4  in"  Bana,  and  it  has  gone 
steadily  on.  Up  to  date  it  has  produced  T.nd  marketed  some  £12.000  or 
£13, COO  worth  of  oil,  and  it  has  not  only  got  fine  properties  at  Moreni, 
with  increasing  production,  but  it  has  a  magnificent  property  in  Filipesti 
de  Padure,  where,  starting  drilling  only  two  months  ago,  we  have  already 
got  a  well  down  over  1000  feet.  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  answering 
that  question  why  we  did  not  bring  in  the  Moreni;  but  perhaps  tho 
best  answer,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Moreni  required  a  considerable 
premium,  was  the  certainty  that  the  inclusion  of  Moreni's  deep  drilling 
lands  at  Filipesti  de  Padure  would  require  an  increase  of  our  initial 
working  capital  from  £250,000  to  .£300,000  or  more.  When  we  Were  out 
an  Roumania  the  other  day — four  of  your  directors — we  were  very  much 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  Moreni  property  at  various*  points 
adjoined  the  properties  of  the  combine.  We  found  not  a  mere  duplication 
of  offices-,  smithies,  stores,  &c,  but  a  quadruplieation.  At  Moreni  every 
company  has  offices  of  its  own,  a  smithy  of  its  own,  stores  of  its  own, 
and  so  on.  We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  were  to  have  the 
economy  and  efficiency  in  administration  which  we  are  all  aiming  at,  it 
it  was  very  desirable  to  bring  the  Moreni  as  well  into  the  combine.  On 
the  question  of  a  premium  we  were  not  adamantine ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  said  that,  if  Moreni  came  into  the  combine,  she  ought  to  bring  a 
dowry  with  her.  Moreni,  as  I  have  said,  has  lands  at  Filipesti  de 
Padure  of  enormous  value,  but  they  need  a  lot  of  money  to  develop 
them,  and  we  did  not  want  to  see  the  claims  of  the  Moreni  Company's 
lands  making  too  great  demands  upon  our  £250,000  of  guaranteed  working 
capital.  We  have  come  to  this  provisional  arrangement  with  the  Moreni 
Company  :  we  have  said.  "  Issue  your  remaining  110,000  shares  for  sub- 
scription :  get  half  of  them  subscribed  in  cash,  and  then  come  into  the 
combine  at  a  premium  if  you  like."  The  arrangement  will  be  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Moreni  shareholders  after  the  issue  has 
been  made.  Suppose  the  Mor"ni,  shareholders  decide  to  continue  to  paddle 
their  own  canoe,  we  wish  them  no  harm — I  cannot  very  well,  asi  I  am 
Chairman — and  the  Moreni  will  be  quite  able  to  continue  an  independent 
career  and  to  prosper  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  On  the 
other  hand  I  sincerely  think  it  will  be  good  business  for  Moreni  to  come 
in  on  the  terms  suggested.  It  will  also  be  good  business  for  this  company, 
because  we  shall  get  all  the  advantages  of  consolidation  and  co-operation, 
and  we  shall  absorb  an  undertaking  with  most  valuable  lands,  with  wells 
already  producing,  with  other  wells  which  are  drilled  .almost  to  oil, 
and  with  a  substantial  working  capital  in  hand  to  develop  the  remaining 
lands.  I  believe  the  deal  will  be  a  good  one  for  both  companies,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  it  will  be  for  the  Moreni  shareholders,  when  they  have  made 
their  issue  of  capital,  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  want  to  come 
in  or  not.  If  they  do  not  come  in  it  will  do  no  harm  for  them  to  have 
that  extra  working  capital  subscribed  in  order  to  develop  their  proper- 
ties." Dealing  with  the  personnel  of  the  directorate,  the  Chairman 
explained  that  all  the  companies  in  the  combine  would  be  represented  on 
the  new  board.  There  would  thus  be  continuity  of  administration.  With 
regard  to  production  he  sn.id  :  "  While  it  is  always  difficult  to  dogmatise 
about  the  production  of  a  company  such  as  ours.  Mr.  Blundstone  estimates 
that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  we  ought  to  have  a  production  of 
some  12,500  tons  per  month,  and  next  year  that  production  ought  to  rise 
to  30.000  tons,  or  possibly,  if  wo  are  able  to  expedite  the  boring  pro- 
gramme a  little  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  40,000  tons.  That  shows 
what  Mr.  Blundstone  thinks  of  the  lands  which  are  owned  bv  our  new 
company.  I  can  assure  vou  thait  nothing  will  be  want  in?  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  to  secure  the  highest  output  that  is  compatible  with  economy 
and  efficiencv." 

Mr.  H  B.  Foster,  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders,  thanked  the  board  for 
placing  the  facts  with  Togard  to  the  property  before  them  eo  luc.dly  and 
so  promptlv. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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MAGMILIAN  &  GO.'S  BOOKS  for  SUMMER  READING. 

THE  EARLY  NATURALISTS:  their  Lives  and  Work  (1530=1789).  By  l.  c.  miall,  d.Sc,  f.r.s.  8V0.  km.  net. 
THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.    Edited  by  s.  f.  harmer,  sc.d.,  f.r.s.,  and  a.  e.  siiipley,  m.a., 

F.R.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.    17s.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.— Protozoa  :  Porifera  (Sponges),  Coelenterata  and  Ctenophora :  Echinodermata.  Vol.  II.— Worms,  Rotifers  and  Polyzoa. 
Vol.  III.- Molluscs  and  Brachiopods.  Vol.  IV.— Crustacea  and  Arachnids.  Vol.  V.— Peripatus  ;  Myriapods  ;  Insects,  Part  I.  Vol.  VI.— 
Insects,  Part  II.  Vol.  VII.— Hemichordata ;  Ascidians  and  Amphioxus ;  Fishes.  Vol.  VIII.— Amphibia  and  Reptiles.  Vol.  IX.— Birds. 
Vol.  X.— Mammalia. 

*4*  A  Complete  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  post  free  on  application. 

THE  GARDEN. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FLOWER  GARDEN.    By  Helena  Ruther- 

FURD  ELY.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

CHILDREN'S  GARDENS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil 

(Alicia  Amherst).    With  about  40  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 

M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  PAGE- 
ROIJERTS  (President  National  Rose  Society),  and  HERBERT  E. 
MOLYNEUX.  With  62  (of  which  25  are  new)  Illustrations  of  Specimen 
Roses,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


ELIZABETH  AND   HER  GERMAN  GARDEN. 


Illustrated 


Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo.  white  buckram,  gilt  edges,  8f.  6d.  net.  Ordinary 
Edition,  6s.  Also  pott  8vo.  ?d.  net.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  SIMON 
HARMON  VEDDER.    Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER.  By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and 
her  German  Garden."  Illustrated  Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo.  white  buckram, 
gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net.    Ordinary  Edition,  6s.    Also  pott  8vo.  ?d.  net. 

THE  COUNTRY  SIDE. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  BRITISH  INLAND  BIRDS.    By  Anthony 

COLLETT.  With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates  of  Eggs  by  Eric  Parker. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  Illus- 

trated.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

MORE  TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Illus- 

trated.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 

With  Illustrations  by  Bryan  Hook.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.    Prize  Editions,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS.    By  W.  Warde 

FOWLER,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
BIRDCRAFT.    A  Field  Book  of  200  Song,  Game  and  Water  Birds. 
By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT.    With  80  Full-Page  Plates.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

GRAY  LADY  AND  THE  BIRDS.    Stories  of  the  Bird  Year  for 

Home  and  School.  By  MABEL  O.  WRIGHT.  Illustrated.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE   OF  ANIMALS  :   the  Mammals.    By  Ernest 

INGERSOLL.  With  15  Full-Page  Colour-Plates  and  many  other  Illus- 
trations.   Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

ROUND  THE  YEAR.    A  Series  of  Short  Nature  Stories.    By  Prof. 

L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
INSECT  LIFE.     Souvenirs  of  a  Naturalist.     By  J.   H.  Fabre. 

With  a  Preface  by  DAVID  SHARP,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.    Prize  Library,  2s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN.     Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from 

the  Amceba  to  the  Insects.  By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.  With  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations.    Nineteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE'S  RACE;  op,  the  Great  Backboned 

Family.  By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  THE    CAUSES  TO 

WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    With  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    With  24  Illustrations 

in  Colour  by  G.  E.  COLLINS,  R.B.A.    Crown  4to.  ics.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  GILBERT  WHITE,  with  Notes  by  FRANK  BUCKLAND,  a  Chapter 
on  Antiquities  by  LORD  SELBORNE,  and  New  Letters.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  «.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert  White. 

8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  English  Classics. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Frank  Buckland. 

Popular  Edition,  with  a  few  Illustrations.  Each  Series  separately,  in  crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  3s.  fd.,  as  follows  :  First  Scries — RATS,  SER- 
PENTS, FISHES,  FROGS,  MONKEYS,  &c.  Second  Series— FOSSILS, 
BEARS,  WOLVES,  CATS,  EAGLES,  HEDGEHOGS,  EELS, 
HERRINGS,  WHALES.  Third  Series — WILD  DUCKS,  FISHING, 
LIONS,  TIGERS,  FOXES,  PORPOISES.  Fourth  .SVWm-GIANTS, 
MUMMIES,  MERMAIDS,  WONDERFUL  PEOPLE,  SALMON,  &c. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  A  MOORLAND  PARISH.  Reminiscences 

and  Researches  in  Danby  in  Cleveland.     By  Canon  J.  C.  ATKINSON, 
D.C.L.    New  Impression,  with  Portraits  and  Prefatory   Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  George  A.  Macmillan.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.net. 
Both  the  following  Volumes  contain  much  practical  injormation  on  Sport  and 
atural  History.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each. 

WALKS,  TALKS,  TRAVELS,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  TWO 

SCHOOLBOYS.    By  Canon  ATKINSON. 

PLAY-HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS  ;  or,  Further  Experiences 

of  Two  Schoolboys.    By  Canon  ATKINSON. 


BOOKS  OF  ROAD  TRAVEL. 

A     MOTOR-FLIGHT    THROUGH    FRANCE.      By  Edith 

WHARTON.    Illustrated.  Extracrown8vo.8s.6d.net. 

COACHING  DAYS  AND  COACHING  WAYS.    By  W.  Outram 

TRISTRAM.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Herbert 
Railton.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Pocket  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net ;  or  in 
leather  limp,  3s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  in  uniform  binding,  5s.  net  per  vol. 

LONDON.    By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson 

and  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

MIDDLESEX.    By  Walter   Jerrold.     Illustrated  by  Hugh 

Thomson. 


HERTFORDSHIRE.  m  By  H. 

Frederick  L.  Griggs. 


W.    Tompkins.    Illustrated  by 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    By  Clement  Shorter.    Illustrated  by 

Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

SURREY.    By  Eric  Parker.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
KENT.    By  Walter  Jerrold.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
SUSSEX.   By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 
BERKSHIRE.     By  James  Edmund  Vincent.     Illustrated  by 

FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

OXFORD  AND  THE  COTSWOLDS.    By  Herbert  A.  Evans. 

Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

HAMPSHIRE.     By  D.  H.    Moutray   Read.     Illustrated  by 

ARTHUR  B.  CONNOR. 

DORSET.     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.  Illus- 
trated by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

SOUTH  WALES.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.   Illustrated  by  Frederick 

L.  GRIGGS. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  truly  gallant  and  stirring'  speech 
in  Belfast  last  night,  said  well  that  "  brave  men  look 
always  to  their  own  resolution,  but  most  of  all  when 
faced  by  perils  in  which  they  can  descry  no  immediate 
hope  ".  Yes,  that  is  just  the  test.  It  is  easy  to  be 
cheerful  and  plucky  in  a  hopeful  situation,  but  less  so 
when  you  do  not  see  your  way  out.  Precisciv  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  Unionist  Peers  last  August. 
The  outlook  was  dark,  and  instead  of  looking  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  resolution  they  looked  to  the 
enemy  and  gave  in.  This  Ulster  Unionists  will  not  do, 
for  they  realise  that  it  is  "  the  cause  that  counts  and 
not  the  consequences  ". 

Mr.  Asquith  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  deputation 
from  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Wednesday. 
The  deputation  kept  strictly  to  the  objections  of  Ulster 
to  Home  Rule  on  broad  national  grounds,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  said  he  could  not  afgue  the  case  with  them  at 
that  level.  He  had  hoped  they  would  suggest  practical 
"  safeguards  ";  but,  if  they  took  up  the  position  that 
"safeguards"  were  impossible  and  illusory,  well — he 
was  sorry — but  in  that  event  the  gulf  could  not  be 
bridged  :  argument  could  carry  them  no  farther.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  never  seemed  so  weary  of  his  task  as 
when  he  faced  this  deputation  ;  or  so  hopeless  of  success. 

To-day  is  set  apart  at  the  instance  of  the  Liberal 
Insurance  Committee  for  national  rejoicing  that  the  Act 
is  actually  in  operation — that  part  of  the  Act,  at 
any  rate,  which  has  to  do  with  collecting  and  paying 
money  into  a  scheme  whose  precise  advantages  are'  not 
yet  ascertainable.  Even  the  benefits  as  advertised  are 
not  assured,  as  Mr.  Masterman  confessed  with  heat  in 
the  House  on  Thursday.    Mr.  Masterman  accused  the 
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Opposition  of  "scoring  a  point  in  the  party  game  at 
the  expense  of  consumptive  patients  ".  The  consump- 
tive patients  will  not  have  their  sanatoria  from  Mon- 
day fiext ;  but  their  friends  will  nevertheless  be  expected 
to  rejoice.  Lady  Stanley  would  have  us  remember  that 
Louis  XI.  ordered  "  Joy  Days  ",  on  which  the  peasants 
were  expected  to  sing  and  dance  with  joy  as  he  passed 
— or  be  hanged;  also  that. Robespierre  ordered  a  "  Jov 
Day"  to  celebrate  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Was  it 
not  the  Sea-green  Incorruptible  who  first  invented  the 
saying  :  1'opulence,  e'est  un  crime? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  letter  to  the  doctors  explicitly 
refuses  them  their  two  principal" demands — the  Govern- 
ment will  not  meet  them  either  as  to  the  eight-and- 
sixpence  per  head  minimum,  or  as  to  the  income  limit. 
.Mr.  George  hopes  that  these  demands  were  put  forward 
by  the  doctors  without  fully  realising  what  they  meant ; 
but  he  does  not  hesitate — for  all  the  unnatural'mildness 
of  his  tone — to  threaten  them  with  being  left  in  the  cold, 
if  they  will  not  compromise  upon  their  charter.  "  It 
would  not  ",  he  says,  "  be  so  satisfactory  from  the 
public  point  of  view";  indeed  it  will  be '  a  positive 
"misfortune  for  the  country"  if  the  Government's 
terms  are  refused.  Nevertheless,  if  the  doctors,  as 
seems  very  probable,  reject  the  Government  scheme 
tel  quel,  Mr.  George  does  not  doubt  "  that  the  insured 
will  be  able  to  obtain  medical  attendance,  either  under 
other  arrangements  made  by  Insurance  Committees  or 
by  arrangements  which  they  themselves  will  make  by 
means  of  the  money  supplied  from  the  insurance 
funds  ". 

Almost  it  seems  as  if  the  Government,  in  their  con- 
duct of  National  Insurance,  had  with  Mr.  Balfour 
been  looking  into  the  political  philosophy  of  Francis 
Bacon.  "  Dissimulation  ",  Francis  Bacon  wrote  in  the 
"  Advancement  of  Learning  ",  "  is  a  compendious 
wisdom.  ...  In  all  wise  humane  government  thev 
that  sit  at  the  helm  do  more  happily  bring  their 
purposes  about,  and  insinuate  more  happily  things  fit 
for  the  people,  by  pretexts  and  oblique  courses  than 
by  downright  dealing.  .  .  .  You  may  sooner  deceive 
Nature  than  force  her  ;  so  improper  and  self-impeaching 
are  open  direct  proceedings  ;  whereas  on  the  other  side 
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an  oblique  and  insinuating-  way  gently  glides  along  and 
encompasseth  the  intended  effect." 

But  Bacon  did  not  have  to  reckon  with  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  oblique  courses  of  them  that  sit  at  the  helm 
are  to-day  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  in  that  affair  of  the  National  Insurance 
leaflet,  whereby  they  hoped  to  "  insinuate  more  happily 
things  fit  for  the  people  "  by  frightening  them  before 
it  was  necessary  into  approved  societies.  How  com- 
pletely and  successfully  the  Government's  compendious 
wisdom  was  exposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  newspapers  is  shown  by  Lady  S.  Helier's  letter  in 
the  "Times"  on  Wednesday.  The  Domestic  Ser- 
vants' Insurance  Society  already  has  more  work  than 
it  can  immediately  deal  with. 

The  plum  of  the  Franchise  Bill  debate  was  the  pledge 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  after  it  has  passed  a 
Redistribution  Bill  without  delay.  The  rest  was  mostly 
Dead  Sea  -fruit.  Mr.  John  Burns — whose  return  to 
politics  many  Unionists  honestly  welcome — stuck  in 
his  thumb  and  pulled  out  this  plum  on  Thursday,  and 
said,  alter  his  habit,  "  What  a  good  boy  am  I  !  "  But 
all  the  world  of  fools  and  wise  men  know  by  now  the 
nature, of  this  fruit— it  is  the  Premier's  preamble  once 
again.  The  Unionists — we  were  almost  saying  the 
Eves,  but  remember  they  are  left  out  of  the  Bill — who 
taste  of  this  fruit  will  know  death. 

Mr.  Burns,  it  is  believed,  subscribes  to  the  Prime 
Minister  against  the  "  Bounding  Brothers  ",  whom  he 
will  have  none' of  and"  we  suppose  this  may  explain 
his  sensational  reappearance  at  the  Table  of  the  House 
as  a  supporter'  of  a  big  Government  Bill  that  is  not 
his  own  Bill — it  must  surely  be  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill, 
and  the  absence  of  the  women  from  it  points,  indeed, 
that  way.  Mr.  Burns — who  formerly  robbed  Dryden 
of  the  sobriquet  "  Honest  John  " — remains  after  all 
the  most  interesting  enigma  of  the  Cabinet.  If  once 
it  was  his  line  to  send  the  Tsar  to  Heaven  by  parcel 
post,  it  is  thought  now  to  be  much  more  in  his  humour 
to  send  by  that  post  a  number  of  the  Radicals  who  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  assailing  the  Tsar. 

Sir  Arthur  Markham,  the  Liberal  M.P.,  aimed  a 
hard  saying  against  his  Leader,  but  studiously  softened 
away  the  effect  by  talking  of  "  Governments  "  gener- 
ally. He  recalled  the  old  pledge  of  the  preamble,  and 
applied  it  to  the  new  pledge  of  redistribution  ;  and  he 
does  not  think  highly  of  "  Governments'  "  habits  in 
such  matters.  There  are,  indeed,  "  Governments  " 
devoted  to  honour,  but  they  may  say  of  it  somewhat 
as  the  poet  to  his  mistress  : 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  office  more  ". 

The  Coalition  split  may  be  regarded  now  as  not  only 
a  "Lib. -Lab."  struggle,  but  also  a  split  within  the 
Liberal  party  itself.  After  conversation  with  any  num- 
ber of  staunch  and  orthodox  Liberals  one  soon  sees  that 
they  hope  in  any  case  to  see  Mr.  Outhwaite  defeated. 
Vague  terrors  as  to  the  "  Single-Tax  "  campaign  have 
got  them  in  their  grip.  None  of  them  save  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Canadian  K.C.,  has  had  the  courage  to  go 
down  to  Hanley  and  speak  on  the  Labour  platform, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  regard  Mr.  Finney 
as  much  sounder  in  his  doctrine  than  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. Meanwhile  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  expressed 
himself,  logically  enough,  as  desirous  of  taxing  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  investments  no  less  than  his  land  values 
if  he  has  any.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  if  an  undoubted  bore, 
is  at  least  an  honest  fanatic. 

But  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  definite  rift  between  Liberal  and  Labour. 
There  is;  and  it  will  widen,  though  the  Labour  party 
will  hardly,  in  spite  of  the  boasts  of  Messrs.  Snowdcn 
and  Macdonald,  try  to  turn  out  the  Government  just 
yet.  If  they  do,  they  must  know  that  their  own  fate 
is  sealed.  Liberalism  is  on  the  down  grade,  but  it  is 
not  yet  in  this  country  in  a  state  of  collapse  as 
in    Germany    and    Belgium.     The   older   Liberal  is 


heard  lamenting  that  the  Labour  men  mean  to  swamp 
them  as  the  Socialists  have  effaced  the  Continental 
Liberals,  but  that  consummation  is  a  long  way  off  yet, 
and  the  Liberals  in  the  country  are  spoiling  for  a  fight 
with  Labour.  A  raid  on  all  landowners,  great  and 
small,  with  Mr.  Hemmerde  as  leader  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  abettor,  is  a  prospect  which  strangely  enough 
fails  to  inspirit  the  party.  In  one  respect  Mr. 
Hemmerde  resembles  Robert  Lowe,  he  possesses  the 
gift  of  "  inspiring  spontaneous  aversion  ". 

We  all  know  the  picture  called  "The  Cheat",  but 
few  of  us  can  make  up  our  mind  as  to  who  it  is  in 
the  picture  that  has  cheated.  The  artist  who  painted 
it  might  have  drawn  his  inspiration  from  politics  with 
a  Government  in  power  made  up  of  the  roaring  Radical 
and  the  lip-service  Liberal  types.  Now  who  is  the  cheat 
in  the  picture  of  the  new  land  reform  programme 
sketched  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  Monday?  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Benn,  Mr.  Newman,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  Sir  R.  Baker  all  questioned  the  Prime 
Minister  about  it,  and  little  they  got  for  their  pains.  Is 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  guilty  party,  or 
is  the  Prime  Minister  the  guilty  party,  or  are  the  guilty 
parties  merely  those  who  arrange  the  subjects  on  which 
the  Government  candidates  are  to  fight  and  win  the 
by-elections? 

The  Prime  Minister,  we  note,  disclaims  all  share  in 
the  Government's  by-election  policy  : — 

Sir  R.  Baker,  M.P.  :  "  Why  are  by-elections  being 
fought  on  this  subject  [single  tax  and  land 
nationalisation]  if  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment? " 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "  That  does-not  rest  with  me." 

So  the  Prime  Minister  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  what  baits  shall  be  used  to  hook  the  foolish 
fish  that  are  angled  for  at  by-elections.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Ure,  with  Chinese  slavery,  and  with  the 
ninepence  for  fourpence  paste  with  which  the  Chief 
Whip  and  all  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  ground  bait  when 
they  are  out  for  gudgeon.  He  does  not,  it  seems,  wield 
the  rod  and  line;  he  does  not  handle  the  nasty  baits. 
It  is  the  Premier's  privilege  to  wait  a  bit  and  profit  by 
the  bag. 

So  much  is  clear  enough.  But  still  one  is  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  who  is — primarily — cheating  over  the  new 
land  reform  programme.  The  Chancellor  and  his  circle 
are  represented  by  informed  Radical  organs  and  poli- 
ticians as  advocates  of  the  gospel  of  Henry  George  pure 
and  simple.  They  form  their  committee  and  invite 
"  certain  gentlemen  ",  as  the  Prime  Minister  describes 
them,  to  co-operate.  It  thereupon  looks  exactly  as  if 
the  Government  wfere  going  in  for  the  single  tax  and 
land  nationalisation ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer encourages  this  belief  by  some  strong  anti-land- 
lord remarks,  full  of  "  political  alcohol  ".  But  when  the 
Prime  Minister  is  asked  if  the  Government  are  pledged 
to  this  programme,  he  answers  "  Certainly  not — there 
is  no  pledge  ".  Whereupon  all  the  machinists  of  the 
Government  party  will  go  to  all  the  likely  constituencies 
— such  as  those  of  Norfolk — and  bait  for  the  groundlings 
with  the  gospel  of  Henry  and  David  Lloyd  George.  And 
if  out  of  this'  elaborated  confusion  of  contradictory 
Cabinet  counsellors  you  can  put  your  hand  on  the  Cheat, 
you  should  easily  be  able  to  find  him — or  her — too  in  the 
popular  picture. 

There  is  one  bit  of  comfort  in  this  business.  This 
time  Domesday  is  to  be  done  on  the  cheap.  "  Certain 
gentlemen  "  are  offering  their  services  for  love.  At  least 
this  is  the  Prime  Minister's  idea  :  — 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  :  "  Will  any  public  money  be 
spent  on  the  operations  of  this  Committee?  " 
Mr.  Asquith  :  "  So  far  as  I  know,  none." 

So  for  once  in  a  way  they  are  not  out  for  money.  They 
are  out  simply  for  votes. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  is  at  last  justifying  his  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction.  Hitherto,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
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his  career,  his  energies  have  been  devoted  to  (1)  enter- 
taining the  Eighty  Club  in  Ireland  and  (2)  suppressing 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Now,  instead,  he  is  trying  to 
suppress  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Ireland. 

Sir  E.  Grey  was  not  convincing  in  his  reply  to  Lord 
Ronaldshay's  criticism  of  the  results  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement.  The  utmost  he  could  plead  was 
that  things  would  have  been  worse  if  the  Agreement 
had  not  been  made.  This  is  very  nearly  a  confession 
of  failure.  The  fact  stands  that  Persia  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  Persian  independence,  as  Mr.  Sykes  hinted 
prettv  strongly,  gone,  and  Russia  the  predominant 
Power  in  the  country.  It  is  something  to  hear  that  t lie 
Government  is  not  committed  to  a  Trans-Persian  rail- 
way. The  scheme  will  require  a  British  guarantee, 
which  cannot  be  given  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  Mediterranean  question — the  most 
urgent  of  the  day — Sir  Edward  was  vague,  intention- 
ally of  course.  He  admits  that  our  position  there  will 
be  weakened,  but  denies  that  it  will  be  abandoned. 
We  must  still  have  "  a  respectable  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  ".  The  point  is,  what  is  "  respectable  " 
and  what  is  a  "  force  "?  The  Foreign  Secretary  could 
not  say. 

Mr.  Booth  M.P.  ought  to  have  been  a  happy  man 
on  Tuesday,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  Spithead 
that  day  he  was  the  most-talked-of  man  in  England. 
His  question  to  Mr.  Macnamara  as  to  the  "  priority" 
with  which  M.P.s  would  leave  the  "  Armadale  Castle  " 
if  the  "  Armadale  Castle  ",  like  the  "  Titanic  ",  should 
go  down,  set  every  captain  and  every  commander  at 
Spithead  talking.  On  the  face  of  it — as  an  Irishman 
might  say — Mr.  Booth's  leg  was  badly  pulled  by  Mr. 
Macnamara;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
idea  at  Spithead.  But  this  leg-pulling  business,  in 
politics  and  in  other  walks  of  life,  can  be  more  subtle 
than  the  "  loud  laughter  of  the  vacant  mind  "  per- 
ceives. May  not  Mr.  Booth  have  been  pulling  at  the 
leg  of  those  of  his  friends  who  give  us  this  sentiment  : 
"  Steerage  First  "  i 

The  Head  of  the  Navy  was  not  at  Spithead,  so  we 
saluted  in  thought  his  First  Lord.  Our  only  regret 
at  the  close  was  that  he  did  not  signal  a  message 
to  the  Fleet — "  All  ranks  behaved  admirably  :  a  double 
allowance  of  rum  all  round  "  !  It  was  a  noble  scene — 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  notable  since  Alfred  "  fared 
out  to  sea  with  a  ship-host  ".  We  had  a  dazzling  display 
of  aeroplane  prowess  which  cricked  our  necks  and  made 
our  eyes  to  water — and  doubtless  we  drank  champagne 
on  some  of  the  ships  against  the  syndicalist  himself. 
Our  hope  and  belief  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  men,  in 
spite  of  syndicalism  without,  are  splendid. 

"At  the  same  time",  wrote  the  "Times"  special 
correspondent  describing  minutely  the  work  of  the 
aeroplanes  at  Spithead,  "  Lieutenant  L'Estrange 
Malone,  on  the  70  h.p.  aeroplane,  rose  from  the  special 
platform  provided  on  the  bows  of  the  '  London  '  and 
soared  away  at  a  great  height,  passing  through  the 
clouds  at  an  altitude  of  something  like  2000  feet."  We 
do  not  think  Lieutenant  Malone  did — for  no  aeroplane 
started  from  that  ship,  or  from  any  other  ship  at  the 
review.  This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  having 
to  describe  that  which  has  not  been  seen. 

The  naval  manoeuvres  which  are  about  to  take  place 
are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  discover 
whether  the  two-to-one  standard,  not  merely  including 
distant  ships  but  two  to  one  actually  on  the  spot,  can 
defend  us  in  home  waters.  The  public  should 
understand  this  beforehand  in  view  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  professed  belief  in  a  sixty  per  cent, 
superiority.  The  Blue  Fleet  is  the  British  force  and  the 
Red  the  German.  Blue  is  given  twenty-eight  battle- 
ships against  fifteen,  three  battle-cruisers  to  two,  and 
sixteen  armoured  cruisers  to  eight,  or  forty-seven 
armoured  ships  to  twenty-five,  which  is  practically  two 
to  one.  The  public  should  remember  that  the  two-to- 
one  standard  never  contemplated  a  superiority  of  two 


to  one  in  home  waters,  but  a  superiority  of  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent,  in  home  waters,  enabling  the  remainder 
to  maintain  our  position  in  distant  seas  or  against  the 
next  strongest  naval  Power's  allies.  Yet  we  find  the 
Government  arguing  that  a  superiority  of  sixty  per 
cent,  is  adequate,  and  at  the  same  time  basing  the  mimic 
w  ar  on  a  superiority  of  two  to  one. 

One  was  glad  when  Mr.  Borden  in  his  speech  at  the 
Colonial  Institute  on  Wednesday  cut  the  Imperial 
figures  and  came  to  the  Imperial  feeling.  We  hear, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  Canada's  acres  and  bushels,  and 
too  little  of  the  ideals  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
identified.  Mr.  Borden  admitted  on  Wednesday  that 
in  Canada  you  will  perhaps  find  the  "  spirit  of  the 
market-place  "  keener  than  it  should  be.  But  this,  he 
declares,  is  a  passing  phase  ;  and  the  ideals  are  really 
there,  keeping  pace  with  the  development.  We  hope 
so.  Certainly  Mr.  Borden's  declaration  of  Canadian 
policy  of  naval  unity  with  Great  Britain  was  reassuring. 

The  Portuguese  Royalists  cannot  be  congratulated 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  arrange  their  risings. 
The  present  outbreak  was  better  prepared,  it  is  true, 
than  that  of  191 1.  This  time  1000  men  appeared 
instead  of  ioo;  they  were  well  armed,  and  even  had 
some  cannon  with  them.  One  detachment  managed  to 
seize  the  railway  station  of  Yalenca,  a  small  place  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  but,  coming  back  over  the  border, 
were  disarmed  by  the  Spanish  outposts.  Another  body 
fought  a  battle  lasting  nine  hours,  but  had  to  retreat, 
leaving  in  their  hands  the  guns  and  the  wounded. 
These  premature  attempts  do  the  Royalist  cause  much 
harm. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  whether  there  is  to  be 
a  general  rising  in  Albania,  or  whether  the  present 
unrest  may  be  brought  to  an  end  by  judicious  con- 
cession. All  the  Albanians  ask  is  to  be  let  alone,  or, 
the  more  progressive  posture,  to  develop  along  their 
own  lines.  The  resignation  of  obnoxious  Ministers 
may  check  the  trouble  among  the  Turkish  troops,  but 
all  endeavours  to  squeeze  Albania  into  the  Ottoman 
mould  must  be  abandoned  unless  the  province  is  to 
be  lost.  A  real  outbreak  "there  just  now  might  prove 
the  end  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  Camorra  trial  at  Yiterbo  has  ended  at  last  after 
dragging  on  for  sixteen  months.  The  jury  had  to  vote 
on  214  counts,  while  some  of  the  prisoners  received 
sentences  of  thirty  years.  It  is  only  in  strict  propor- 
tion with  the  other  features  of  this  case  that  one  of  the 
counsel  spoke  for  four  weeks  uninterruptedly.  On  the 
whole  the  prisoners  appear  to  have  passed  an  agreeable 
time,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  unhappy 
jurymen.  We  hope  the  Judge  may  secure  his  well- 
deserved  promotion,  for  we  are  told  that  he  displayed 
"  imperturbable  good  temper  throughout  ".  This  is  a 
sublimer  feat  than  anything  recorded  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Tripoli,  even  in  Italian  newspapers.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  to  learn  from  the  "Times"  that 
"  public  opinion  in  Italy  is  gradually  awaking  to  the 
scandal  of  needlessly  prolonged  trials  ". 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  is  a  Judge  made  for  trying  the 
case  of  the  advertising  agent  Mr.  Dann  and  the  adver- 
tising artist  Mr.  Kubelik.  He  has  the  humourist's  eye 
for  humbuggers  and  the  humbugged,  and  his  questions, 
apparently  naive,  deftly  expose  the  human  weaknesses 
and  pretences  that  delight  him.  It  was  not  a  case  for 
heavy-father  morality.  The  public  was  made  to  be 
fooled  ;  especially  at  the  hands  of  its  advertising  idols. 
Mr.  Dann  is  of  that  useful  subsidiary  class  who  render 
invaluable  services  to  the  principal  performers  of  all 
the  humbugging  arts.  He  is  an  artist  himself  in  his 
own  line,  and  he  well  earned  Mr.  Kubelik's  commission. 

Mr.  Kubelik  was  unappreciative.  According  to  the 
jury,  he  made  all  the  use  he  could  of  young  David 
Paget,  whom  Mr.  Dann  found  for  him  ;  and  Mr.  Dann 
deserved  to  be  and  was  more  fortunate  than  he  was  in 
the  Matinee  Hat  case.    Poor  David  Paget  need  not  be 
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unduly  pitied.  We  imagine  he  has  not  to  be  taught  the 
uses  of  advertisement.  He  has  had  more  lessons  in  that 
than  in  fiddling.  He  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  make  the 
silly  public  weep  over  the  wrong  tombstone,  as  the  Judge 
said — witty  in  applying  a  saying  he  did  not  originate. 
But  the  public's  sentiment  is  not  Joseph  Surface's  :  it 
is  simply  fatuous. 

Lord  Devonport's  letter' in  yesterday's  "Times" 
clearly  shows  that  the  masters  of  the  Port  of  London 
stand  by  their  original  position — they  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate till  the  men  return  to  work.  The  men  are  equally 
determined  ;  and  the  Government  has  again  refused  to 
interfere.  Meantime  the  strike  is  gradually  being 
broken — so  far  as  figures  are  an  index.  There  were 
over  17,000  "  free  "  men  at  work  on  Thursday.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  grows  naturally  more  bitter  as  time 
goes  on ;  and  there  have  been  one  or  two  grave 
disturbances  at  the  Docks. 

Of  the  eighty-one  persons  killed  in  the  Cadeby  pit 
disaster  on  Tuesday  more  than  half  perished  in  an 
attempt  at  rescue.  Among  them  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pickering,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Yorkshire  mines,  who 
had  already  won  the  Edward  medal  for  heroism  at  the 
Oulton  Coliery  in  1910.  The  accident  record  of  his 
district  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  remarkably 
low.  Yorkshire,  in  fact,  is  comparatively  a  safe  county. 
The  men  behaved  with  splendid  courage  on  Tuesday. 
Rescue  work  went  on  persistently  through  the  night, 
unchecked  by  the  terrible  fortune  of  the  first  party. 

Sixty-nine  persons  have  been  killed  by  motor-omni- 
buses in  London  during  the  last  six  months,  and  the 
driver  was  in  every  case  exonerated.  It  is  not  because 
the  drivers  are  careless  that  the  streets  grow  yearly  more 
dangerous.  The  motor-omnibus  would  seem  by  the 
figures  to  be  more  than  three  times  as  dangerous  as  the 
tramcar;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  difference 
in  the  figures  is  due  to  the  motor-omnibuses  being  un- 
provided with  guards.  The  question  is  not  so  simple. 
Motor-omnibuses  are  more  dangerous,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not — or,  as  Mr.  McKenna  puts  it,  cannot 
be— suitably  guarded,  but  because  they  ply  in  the 
busiest  streets,  and  take  the  edge  of  the  road,  whereas 
tramcars  keep  to  the  middle.  Also  the  omnibus  mileage 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  car. 

The  papers  tell  us  this  was  a  notable  Henley,  because 
the  King  was  there  and  there  were  many  events  inter- 
national and  inter-Imperial  (a  bad  phrase,  but  we  cannot 
think  of  a  better  one  as  short).  These  matches  mav 
make  a  Henley  meeting  notable,  but  do  they  make  it 
more  pleasant  or  more  what  it  is  meant  to  I)"? 
Colonial  and  foreign  crews  are  always  welcome  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  win,  when  they 
are  the  better  men.  But  Henley  was  meant  to  be  a 
pleasant  meeting  of  clubs,  and  not  anything  so  strenuous 
as  a  meeting  of  nations.  Obviously,  if  crews  represen- 
tative of  nations,  crews  long  and  assiduously  trained, 
are  regularly  to  compete  at  Henley,  the  colleges  and 
clubs  will  be  outclassed  and  must  retire.  The  Univer- 
sities, not  colleges,  will  have  to  send  crews.  Then 
Henley,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  may  still  serve  as  a  "  gala  week  "  of  State  barges  and 
picnics,  but  will  it  help  English  rowing? 

Mr.  Mulholland's  great  innings  for  Cambridge  has 
naturally  been  much  talked  about ;  but  has  it  been  more 
talked  about  than  his  slow  march  from  the  pavilion  to 
the  wicket?  A  man  may  naturally  enough  be  nervous 
at  such  a  time  and  very  naturally  wish  to  hide  his 
nervousness.  But  could  he  not  avoid  a  disguise  that 
is  indistinguishable  from  swagger?  It  was  very  nice, 
of  course,  to  have  a  chance  of  leisurely  surveying  this 
shapely  cricketer,  but  one  did  not  want  to  spend  the 
afternoon  doing  it. 

What  times  are  these  we  live  in,  when  all  the  world 
goes  to  see  a  mummer's  daughter  married? 

Why,  Sir,  murder  Shakespeare  and  marry  your 
daughter,  and  you'll  be  soon  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
though  you  should  hang  from  it. 


THE  HARD  FACT. 

jV/T  R.  F.  E.  SMITH'S  speech  at  Belfast  last  night  has 
more  the  ring  of  a  general's  harangue  to  his  sol- 
diers than  of  a  politician's  address  to  his  party.  Many, 
no  doubt,  will  solemnly  rebuke  him  for  this ;  all  long- 
sighted men  will  unreservedly  thank  him.    In  pitching 
his  words  in  that  key  Mr.  Smith  has  read  the  situation 
trulv  ;  passing  by  fiction  he  has  dealt  with  facts,  and  not 
played  with  them.    The  mere  politician  cannot  under- 
stand that  there  may  be  things  too  deep  for  politics. 
He  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  a  situation  which 
party  intrigue,  party  speech,  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
cannot  meet.    Gladstone  was  one  of  these,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  in  that  respect  is  his  worthy  though  feebler 
successor.    Most  of  the  many  ills  this  country  owes  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  be  traced  to  his  inability  to  take  any 
but  a  politician's  view  of  anything.      He  thought  a 
Reform  Bill  would  reform  human  nature  and  that  all 
good  could  .be  packed  into  a  paper  Constitution.  This 
was  the  secret  of  his  never  being  a  great  leader,  or  even 
a  really  great  man,  but  only  a  great  party  leader.  The 
really  great  man  is  never  a  politician  first,  and  he  who  is 
also  a  politician  last  is  a  very  small  man.    The  big  man 
becomes  a  man  of  words  only  because  he  is  first  a 
man  of  action,  and  he  never  fails  to  see  when  a  situation 
has  ceased  to  be  political  and  become  something  much 
more  serious.    Mr.  Smith,  at  any  rate,  not  only  sees 
that  what  the  Government  has  to  deal  with  is  not  a 
political  situation,  but  seeing  it,  he  has  the  courage  to 
grasp  the  truth  as  it  really  is  and  speak  out.    In  doing 
this  he  is  serving  the  cause  of  peace,  of  quiet,  and  of  order 
as  much  as  he  is  serving  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of 
Ulster.    Of  course,  every  pitiful  little  Radical  rag  will 
preach  him  a  sermon  (no  doubt  in  simple  faith  that  Mr. 
Smith  will  read  it)  on  his  wickedness  in  stirring  up 
violent  passion  and  provoking  the  people  to  bloody  acts. 
It  is  the  cheap  theme  on  which  the  Radical  press  to-day 
and  the  Radical  politician  next  week  will  ride  off  from 
the  difficulty  of  answering  Mr.  Smith's  challenge.  Be 
Ulster  right  or  wrong,  how  do  the  Home-Rulers,  how 
does  the  Government  mean  to  meet  its  forcible  opposi- 
tion to  a  Nationalist  Parliament?    They  cannot  say,  for 
they  do  not  know.     Therefore  they  will  say  anything 
else.    But  they  cannot  any  longer  ignore  the  danger  : 
they  may  refuse,  as  they  do,  to  discuss  it ;  they  may 
refuse  to  contemplate  it  openly  ;  but  they  cannot  away 
with  it  from  their  own  minds.     It  is  troubling  them  more 
than  anything  else,  and  the  one  hope,  the  only  hope, 
of  avoiding  the  worst,  is  that  they  may  be  made  to 
dwell  on  the  ugly  prospect  until  they  realise  what 
is    before    them    and    in    fright    and    horror  draw 
back    at    the    last    moment.      He    is    the  enemy 
of  peace,  the  real  counsellor  of  despair,  who  tries  to 
blink  the  unpleasant,  who  by  bravado  or  by  soft  speech 
would  charm  the  Government  into  false  security.     It  is 
not  very  difficult  to  do  this  with  people  who  are  anxious 
to  be  thus  charmed  and  seduced.    Naturally  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  want  to  believe  that  the  Irish  Unionists 
mean  business  ;  that  they  will  fight  rather  than  accept 
Home  Rule  :  and  their  wish  is  only  too  likely  to  be  father 
to  their  thought  ;  and  the  end  of  that  can  only  be  the 
very  thing  all  would  avoid.    No  one  wants  disturbance, 
no  one  wants  fighting  ;  but  the  certain  way  to  bring 
about  both  is  for  the  Government  to  go  on  serenely 
forcing  through  their  Home  Rule  plan  to  the  end. 
rTherefore  no  greater  service  can  be  done  by  a  public 
speaker  than  to  make  the   Government  realise  fully 
what  they  are  doing;  to  force  them  to  see  that  Irish 
Unionists  will  fight ;  that  the  time   for  argument  is 
passed  ;  that  Ulster  is  absolutely  determined.  After 
last  night's  meeting  in  Belfast  no  one  can  doubt  this, 
except  he  is  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  No 
one  can  say  Mr.  Smith  shrank  from  any  boldness  of 
speech  that  could  make  clear  his  absolute  assurance 
that  Home  Rule  will  lead  to  civil  war.      This  plain 
speaking  was  true  patriotism. 

"  But  he  more  than  made  clear  what  would  happen; 
his  speech  w  as  an  encouragement  to  resistance,  an  ap- 
proval of  resort  to  force."  Yes,  it  was;  and  no  doubt 
a  good  many  among  the  non-politicians  will  honestly 
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think  that  he  was  right  to  insist  on  what  would  happen, 
to  speak  openly  about  that,  but  that  he  should  have 
shown  disapproval  of  such  extreme  counsels,  or  at  any 
rate  not  have  rejoiced  in  them.  One  can  understand 
this  view ;  but  it  is  very  short-sighted.  At  any  rate,  to 
put  it  no  higher,  his  frank  sympathy  showed  Mr.  Smith's 
honesty.  It  would  have  been  much  safer  to  say  the  cor- 
rect thing — that  he  could  not  wonder  if  they  did  turn  to 
violence,  in  face  of  their  treatment  by  the  Government, 
but  he  would  deplore  and  deprecate  any  such  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  had  Mr.  Smith  wished,  he  could  easily 
have  conveyed  to  his  audience  his  approval  of  their 
resolve  in  terms  of  disapproval.  This  might  commend 
his  speech  better  to  the  timid  respectables  we  have  in 
mind,  but  not,  we  believe,  to  the  country  at  large  ;  not, 
we  are  certain,  to  any  one  of  any  spirit,  Home  Ruler  or 
Unionist.  Mr.  Smith  told  the  plain  truth  all  through, 
both  in  the  tone  and  in  the  statements  of  his  speech. 
Ulster  will  fight,  and  the  Unionist  leaders  hold  they 
will  be  right,  and  approve  their  resolve.  There  is  the 
plain  blunt  truth  ;  the  plainer  it  is  said  and  the  sooner 
realised  the  better. 

"  Mr.  Smith  did  not  argue  the  question  whether  or 
when  forcible  resistance  to  legal  oppression  is  justifi- 
able." He  did  not.  He  knows  that  argument  is  not  for 
the  deepest  things  ;  that  human  action  is  not  governed 
by  pure  reason  ;  neither  are  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
settled  by  pure  reason.  His  mind  was  made  up  ;  the  mind 
of  his  audience  was  made  up  :  why  should  he  waste  their 
time  and  his  by  demonstrations  in  ethical  casuistry? 
He  had  something  more  practical  to  do.  He  would 
hearten  his  hearers  in  their  brave  stand  in  a  course 
which  he  approved.  He  would  give  them  cool  and 
practical  advice.  "  Let  there  be  no  premature  or  isolated 
appeal  to  force  ".  There  must  be  no  rioting  ;  no 
wretched  rows  and  street  fights  ;  this  is  not  an  Irish  fair. 
Let  the  Ulster  Unionists  fight  this  through  soberly  and 
determinedly  ;  let  them  come  out  as  an  organised  force  ; 
let  them  be  an  army  taking  the  field.  Then  they  can 
count  surely  on  support  from  England. 

We  are  not  very  careful  to  answer  nicely  the 
question  when  resistance  to  law  is  right.  We  are  aware 
of  all  the  difficulties,  the  insoluble  difficulties,  that 
lie  about  the  question.  It  is  anarchy,  no  doubt ; 
any  other  party  can  do  the  same,  no  doubt.  Where 
will  it  end?  Who  knows?  No  formula  will  ever 
be  found  which  will  answer  this  question.  Still,  all  are 
agreed  that  there  may  be,  as  there  have  been,  times 
when  forcible  resistance  to  law  is  justifiable.  When 
one  of  those  times  is  come  every  man  will  judge  for  him- 
self, and  must  answer  for  his  judgment  to  God,  and  not 
to  men.  He  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
does  it  at  his  peril.  If  he  loses,  he  gets  little  sympathy, 
and  he  ought  to  expect  little.  We  hold  that  the 
Irish  Unionists  will  be  justified  in  resisting  Home 
Rule  by  force.  Other  Irish  rebellions  have  been 
rebellions  by  Irishmen  to  cast  off  England  ;  this  would 
be  a  rebellion  to  prevent  England  casting  them  off  : 
the  very  statement  of  the  difference  suggests  that  this 
is  not  in  spirit  a  rebellion  at  all.  It  is  the  other  way. 
Ulster  is  not  taking  a  Nationalist  but  an  Imperial 
position.  If  Ulster  had  agitated  for  Home  Rule  and 
got  it,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  rebelled,  we  should 
say  they  were  justified  in  rebellion.  As  it  is,  the  Ulster 
Unionists  are  fighting  for  unity  with  England,  and  for 
the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  They  object,  truly,  to  be 
placed  under  a  Parliament  in  which  they  would  be  in 
a  permanent  minority.  Who  would  enter  into  any 
arrangement  on  such  terms  if  he  could  help  it?  They 
are  told  by  way  of  consolation  that  the  Nationalists 
would  soon  fall  out  and  the  Unionist  minority  come  by 
its  own.  It  is  true  that  Irish  Nationalists  have  never 
held  together  long  unless  led  by  an  Englishman  in 
Ireland  ;  but  though  the  Kilkenny  cats  might  claw  one 
another,  they  would  probably  close  up  against  the 
Unionist  dogs.  Ulster  would  be  silly  indeed  to  come 
into  the  new  scheme  on  the  potentialities  of  Nationalist 
division.  But  Ulster  is  fighting  much  more  than 
Ulster's  battle  ;  it  is  the  battle  of  the  whole  Empire.  We 
firmly  believe  Irish  Home  Rule  would  be  a  step  all  but 
irrevocable  towards  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire. 


In  this  the  Ulster  men  of  to-day  are  fighting  a  nobler 
cause  than  that  which  their  ancestors  greatly  fought. 
The  victory  of  Dutch  William,  to  whom  England  and 
Ireland  were  the  merest  pawns  in  a  continental  game, 
led  on  to  one  of  the  most  ignoble  phases  of  British 
politics,  the  Whig-  ascendancy.  With  their  fathers' 
indomitable  spirit  the  Ulster  Unionists  of  to-day  will 
win  a  greater  victory  for  the  British  people  than  did 
their  ancestors  at  Boync  Water. 


THE  INSURANCE  DISASTER. 

NO  one  who  has  watched  the  gathering  confusion 
and  distrust  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion can  have  any  hope  that  the  Insurance  Act  will 
open  favourably.  The  best  that  the  Government  Press 
has  been  able  to  promise  the  public  is  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  Act  will  disappear  after  15  July,  when  it  is  in 
working,  and  that  distrust  of  it  will  dissolve  when  contri- 
butors have  become  familiar  with  it.  These  pious  hopes 
are  mere  playing  with  words.  A  Government  can  decree 
that  an  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  a  certain  date, 
but  a  decree  is  no  talisman  to  make  an  Act  work  when 
it  is  unworkable.  The  public  has  been  promised  certain 
benefits  under  the  Act,  and  it  knows  that  the  benefits 
are  not  there  to  be  given  ;  it  has  been  promised  medical 
attendance,  and  it  knows  that  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession has  refused  its  services  ;  it  has  been  promised 
sanatorium  treatment  for  consumption,  and  now  it  is 
informed  by  the  Commissioners  that  "  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Local  Committee  to  obtain  treatment  for  a 
small  number  of  cases  in  sanatorium  and  hospitals". 
These  are  the  causes  of  the  popular  distrust,  and  it  is 
grotesque  irony  to  suggest  that  the  distrust  will  dis- 
appear when  and  because  contributors  begin  to  pay  for 
benefits  which  they  fear  that  they  will  never  receive. 

The  debate  on  the  motion  for  adjournment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the  adequate  pro- 
vision of  sanatoria  was  the  last  aggravation  to  all  who 
believe  in  real  and  considered  measures  of  social  reform. 
All  that  Mr.  Masterman  could  say,  in  defiance  of  the 
advice  of  his  own  Commissioners,  was  that  the  motion, 
accepted  by  the  Speaker,  was  "a  trivial  and  contemp- 
tible attempt  "  to  make  a  party  advantage.  He  utterly- 
ignored  the  fact  that  no  adequate  supply  of  sanatoria 
is  available,  and  finally  tried  to  shelter  himself  behind 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  pointed  out,  the  position 
as  regards  sanatoria  is  in  many  cases  one  of  absolute 
chaos.  People  are  to  pay'  on  Monday  for  sanatorium 
benefits  they  may  never  obtain.  For  all  this  confusion 
we  would  put  no  blame  on  tlie  Commissioners  them- 
selves, though  their  documents  are  the  direct  cause  of 
it.  They  have  done  their  best  to  cope  with  an  impossible 
position.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  represented  as  easy  what  they  are  compelled  to  show 
to  be  difficult.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  he  has  pro- 
mised benefits  which  he  is  still  unable  to  give. 

The  general  confusion  into  which  the  Act  has  come  is 
the  excuse,  if  not  the  justification,  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  active  resistance  to  it.  We  think  that  their 
opposition  is  a  mistake,  because  we  are  convinced  that 
real  and  solid  benefits  can  be  had  under  the  Act.  If  the 
Bill  had  been  properly  debated,  if  the  negotiations  had 
been  properly  conducted,  if  time  had  been  given  for  the 
scheme  to  be  explained,  and  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
not  been  set  on  the  folly  of  making  the  public  pay  for 
its  benefits  before  he  had  them  to  give,  most  of  the 
present  difficulties  would  never  have  arisen,  and  the 
value  of  the  scheme  would  be  too  clear  for  it  to  be 
attacked.  Even  as  it  is  we  think  that  the  right  course 
for  employers  and  employes  is  to  do  their  best  to 
work  the  Act,  to  apply  to  societies  such  as  that  Lady 
S.  Helier  has  organised,  and  to  inform  themselves, 
so  far  as  they  can,  of  the  different  benefits  that  can  be 
had  under  the  scheme  and  of  the  approved  societies 
which  give  them.  But  many  people  have  unfortunately 
already  determined  to  reject  this  advice,  and  their  atti- 
tude jeopardises  the  whole  prospects  of  the  Act.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  much  active  opposition  but  indifference 
that  the  scheme  has  to  fear — not  the  few  thousands  who 
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have  held  meetings  against  it,  but  the  many  thousands 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  quietly  not  to  come  into 
it.  They  have  discovered  what  is,  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  point  of  view,  the  fatal  flaw  in  it.  It  cannot 
be  enforced.  There  is  no  need  to  attack  it,  because 
it  can  more  simply  be  ignored.  With  this  indifference 
the  Government  cannot  deal,  and  they  know  it.  Mr. 
Masterman  has  promised  that  one  hundred  people  shall 
be  selected  and  an  example  made  of  them.  This  is  a 
most  reckless  threat.  How  will  the  victims  be  selected? 
How  can  one  man  be  prosecuted,  while  his  next-door 
neighbour  who  has  committed  the  same  offence  goes 
free?  We  can  hardly  believe  that  either  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  or  the  magistrates  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  the  tools  of  such  high-handed  action  ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  nothing  could  be  more  nicely  calculated  to 
strengthen  opposition.  If  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act 
are  put  into  operation  it  will  be  wrecked  at  once;  if 
they  are  not,  the  Act  may  fail  by  default.  That  is  the 
quandary  of  the  Government.  This  last  device  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  other  devices  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
unhappy  spirit  has  inspired.  At  the  root  of  the  whole 
difficulty  is  his  failure  to  understand  the  temper  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  has  attempted  to  legislate.  In  the 
hands  of  any  other  Minister  the  Act  might  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  in  his  it  was  bound  to  fail.  He  has  tried  to 
enforce  a  scheme  which  by  its  nature  could  only  work  if 
everyone  agreed  to  work  it.  He  has  threatened  where  he 
should  have  conciliated.  He  has  alienated  every  interest 
in  turn — the  Opposition,  the  doctors,  the  employers  ; 
and  the  support  of  all  was  vital  to  his  Bill.  Behind 
every  criticism  he  tried  to  find  an  unworthy  motive, 
and  he  attacked  every  critic  as  an  insidious  enemy. 
His  device  has  been  to  threaten  first  and  plead  after- 
wards. As  in  the  case  of  the  doctors,  it  has  failed. 
The  scheme  could  only  be  worked  by  a  statesman  of 
great  tact  and  unfailing  patience.  It  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  politician  who  can  keep  neither  his  head  nor 
his  temper.  If  the  Act  is  wrecked,  he  will  have  wrecked 
it.  He  will  have  sacrificed  it  to  his  own  egoism  and 
party  spirit.  He  was  less  concerned  to  make  it  a  good 
Act  than  to  get  a  quick  return  from  it  of  party  profit. 
He  was  from  the  beginning  inordinately  suspicious  of 
anyone  else  who  might  take  credit  for  it,  and  he  made 
his  first  and  fatal  blunder  when,  in  his  desire  to  pass  the 
Bill  quickly  and  pass  it  as  his  own  Bill,  he  refused  the 
Opposition  offer  to  discuss  it  at  length  and  flung  their 
amendments  aside.  The  Act  now  can  only  become  effec- 
tive by  the  grace  of  the  Opposition.  We  trust  that 
grace  will  be  extended  to  it,  and  that  the  next  Unionist 
Government  will  turn  to  the  heavy  task  of  putting  right 
what  has  been  done  amiss. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

SMALL  is  the  attention  which  the  Londoner  usually 
gives  to  affairs  of  agriculture,  but  even  the  most  har- 
dened city  dweller  must  at  present  have  been  made  aware 
of  one  of  the  chances  attendant  upon  the  farmer's 
business.  One  is  accustomed  to  foot  and  mouth  disease 
as  the  subject  of  an  occasional  paragraph  in  the  Press, 
which  catches  the  eye  by  its  strange  title  but  no  more; 
suddenly  we  find  what  almost  amount  to  debates  in  the 
House  on  the  subject,  with  an  Irish  question  of  its  own, 
and  the  public  imagination  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  dramatic  return  of  all  the  live  stock  from  Doncaster 
the  day  before  the  Royal  Show  opened,  while  the 
seriousness  of  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  is  seen 
in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  in  London.  The  facts 
are  simple  enough  :  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  the 
popular  name  of  a  kind  of  eruptive  fever  affecting  all 
hoofed  animals,  the  most  obvious  symptoms  being  the 
inflammation  of  the  named  parts,  so  that  the  animal 
walks  uneasily  and  runs  at  the  mouth.  The  mortality  is 
considerable  and  rapid,  and  no  effective  form  of  treat- 
ment is  known,  but  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  con- 
lagious  nature  of  the  disease.  The  virus,  presumably  a 
living  agent  of  excessive  minuteness,  though  very  little 
is  known  of  it,  remains  active  for  a  long  time,  and  can 
taint  the  pastures  or  be  carried  about  by  people  who 


have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals  ;  presumably 
also  such  materials  as  hay  and  straw  from  infected 
farms,  even  when  used  for  packing,  and  hides  and  skins 
may  also  carry  the  disease.  Now  this  disease  is  rife, 
upon  the  Continent;  no  country  is  even  moderately 
free  from  it,  and  in  places  as  close  to  our  borders 
as  the  North  of  France  there  is  hardly  an  arron- 
dissement  in  which  la  fievre  apteuse  is  not  recurrent. 
Many  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  did  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and,  by  adopting 
a  policy  of  isolation,  refused  to  run  any  further  risks 
of  the  introduction  of  disease  by  declining  to  admit 
living  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  except  on  the  condition  of 
immediate  slaughter  at  certain  specified  ports  of  entry. 
This  exclusion  Act  has  been  persistently  attacked  on  the 
one  hand  as  tampering  with  the  sacred  ark  of  Free 
Trade  and  on  the  other  by  one  class  of  farmers  who  buy 
store  stock  to  fatten  and  have  had  their  supplies  seriously 
curtailed  by  the  non-admission  of  Canadian-bred 
animals,  thus  making  Ireland  the  chief  and  almost  the 
only  source.  But  the  interests  of  the  breeders  have  justly 
been  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  exclusion 
of  live  cattle  was  for  many  years  justified  by  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  country  from  foot  and  mouth  and 
other  serious  disease.  But  during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  there  have  been  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  most 
mysterious  nature  ;  every  six  months  or  so  the  disease 
has  appeared  on  one  farm,  rarely  on  more  than  one, 
and  these  farms  have  been  distributed  about  the  country 
in  the  most  haphazard  fashion,  without  suggesting  any 
regular  channel  for  the  transmission  of  the  contagion. 
The  disturbance  and  expense  caused  by  one  of  these 
attacks  are  enormous  ;  at  once  a  cordon  is  drawn  round 
the  infected  farm  and  all  movements  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
even  across  a  road  from  one  pasture  to  another,  are 
prohibited.  Every  animal  on  the  farm  and  those  in 
close  proximity  are  slaughtered  at  the  public  expense, 
and  special  inspectors,  veterinary  officers  and  police 
swarm  about  the  district.  Furthermore,  various  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  the  Argentine,  promptly  close 
their  ports  to  the  reception  of  any  live  stock  from  Eng- 
land ;  not  that  these  countries  are  themselves  free  from 
disease,  but  as  an  answer  to  our  standing  refusal 
to  admit  living  animals ;  and  since  the  trade  in  pedigree 
stock  is  almost  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  our  farming, 
the  losses  to  individuals  may  become  very  great.  The 
moment  an  outbreak  is  declared  a  complete  slump  sets 
in  at  the  auction  sales  ;  certain  famous  herds  last  summer 
did  not  realise  for  their  bulls  one  quarter  of  their  usual 
average  price,  and  sheep  that  had  actually  been  sold  for 
export  had  eventually  to  go  to  the  butcher  at  three 
pounds  apiece  instead  of  twenty.  These  sporadic  out- 
breaks have  mostly  occurred  in  England ;  Ireland, 
indeed,  remained  apparently  free,  and  no  source  or 
cause  has  been  traced  for  any  one  of  them.  Origins 
have  been  surmised — the  introduction  of  foreign  hay  or 
fodder,  dealers  frequenting  cattle  markets  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel;  but  the  suggestions  amount  to  little 
more  than  guesses,  and  none  of  them  has  been  verified 
or  even  critically  investigated. 

The  last  outbreak  has  been  of  a  far  more  serious 
nature  ;  hitherto  the  disease  had  always  been  detected 
upon  a  farm,  so  that  contact  with  other  cattle  had  been 
slight  and  could  be  stopped  at  once,  but  in  this  case  a 
considerable  attack  on  one  or  more  farms  in  County 
Dublin  was  unrecognised  ;  the  animals  passed  into  the 
rgreat  cattle  mart  in  Dublin,  from  which  live  stock  are 
distributed  to  every  part  of  England.  One  consignment 
did  the  mischief ;  outbreak  after  outbreak  has  occurred 
wherever  the  animals  penetrated  from  that  particular 
market,  and  though  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  particularly  active  both  in  following 
up  the  distribution  of  every  animal  that  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  beasts  and  in  tracing  back 
the  origin  of  the  disease  in  Ireland,  so  wide  has  the 
infection  been  sown  that  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  a 
rkan  bill  of  health  for  some  time.  Meantime  the 
breeders'  trade  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  ordinary 
farmers'  business  of  selling  beef  and  mutton  is  all  out 
of  joint,  for  stock  cannot  be  moved  and  markets  are 
not  open  over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Everything 
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must  be  slaughtered  on  the  farm  and  sold  dead.  This 
is  all  to  the  good  of  the  foreign  meat  importers,  whose 
immense  resources  and  organisation  have  already  cap- 
tured so  much  of  the  meat  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Serious  as  it  is,  the  outbreak  would  not  have  caused 
so  much  consternation  had  it  not  come  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  series  of  lesser  attacks  which  have  been  occur- 
ring at  yearly  intervals  or  less.  Is  our  policy  of  isolation 
breaking  down,  and  shall  we  have  to  accept  foot  and 
mouth  disease  as  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
much  as  it  is  in  France?  A  Departmental  Committee 
has  just  been  reporting  on  the  subject ;  but  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  were  merely  representatives  of 
the  interests  involved  they  did  not  enlighten  the  com- 
munity much,  and  only  recommended  the  ostrich  policy 
of  no  investigation,  lest  the  virus  of  the  disease  should 
be  introduced  into  the  country  !  But  fancy  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  a  cattle  disease  that  did  not  include  a 
single  man  of  science  or  doctor ;  thus  does  our  Board 
of  Agriculture  illustrate  the  English  inaccessibility  to 
ideas  !  However,  this  later  attack  has  been  so  much 
the  most  serious  that  the  agricultural  public  is  now 
calling  for  investigation  and  asking  why  the  Develop- 
ment Commission  has  not  done  something  for  research 
into  animal  diseases.  Apparently  the  Commission  has 
made  some  provision  for  veterinary  investigations  at  the 
existing  teaching  institutions,  but  such  work  can  only 
grow  by  degrees,  and  we  are  now  really  reaping  the 
fruits  of  our  neglect  of  science  in  the  past.  The  veteri- 
nary profession  has  always  been  badly  paid,  and  receives 
but  an  indifferent  scientific  training ;  in  practice  its 
members  are  mainly  concerned  with  horses,  for  the 
farmer  spends  little  money  on  doctoring  his  cattle,  still 
less  on  his  sheep.  As  a  result  we  have  had  practically 
no  investigation  within  the  veterinary  profession  itself, 
nor  has  there  been  in  this  country  any  distinguished 
pathologist  who  has  interested  himself  in  animals.  The 
pioneer  work  in  medicine  is  nowadays  done  not  by  prac- 
titioners but  by  specialists  working  at  physiology,  para- 
sitology and  the  like,  and  we  shall  get  no  further  lights 
on  veterinary  matters  until  men  of  the  same  stamp,  men 
of  the  laboratory  with  a  severe  scientific  upbringing, 
are  drawn  into  the  investigation  of  animal  disease  in 
a  different  style  from  anything  now  prevailing.  There  is 
a  field  for  work,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  cannot 
but  react  on  human  medicine.  And  as  an  outbreak  like 
the  present  foot  and  mouth  disease  cannot  have  cost 
the  industry  and  the  country  at  large  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  a  week,  why  not  spend  a  tithe  of 
that  amount  in  the  only  permanently  fruitful  measures 
of  prevention,  those  which  begin  with  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  ? 


FRENCH  ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

MORE  than  two  years  have  passed  since  the  ques- 
tion of  electoral  reform  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  France,  and  a  majority  was  returned  to 
Parliament  pledged  to  support  "  scrutin  de  liste ", 
coupled  with  proportional  representation.  Since  then 
the  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  party  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  thwart  and  delay  the  adoption  of  this 
reform.  They  realised  that  their  political  future  was 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  "scrutin  d'arron- 
dissement  ",  with  the  corruption,  pressure  and  other 
abuses  which  it  has  engendered.  They  have  secured  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  power  by  the  prevalence  of 
that  very  corruption  which  has  rallied  every  selfish 
interest  to  their  support.  They  have  only  held  their 
own  by  the  exercise  of  that  Ministerial  pressure  which 
has  bound  to  them  all  those  who  have  secured  or  who 
desire  personal  or  political  advancement.  The  country 
was,  however,  gradually  becoming  tired  of  this  tyranny, 
and  desired  beyond  everything  to  secure  its  own  emanci- 
pation from  these  "stagnant  pools"  where  so  many 
vested  interests  had  congregated.  Whatever  else  may 
have  happened,  the  cause  of  electoral  reform  has  neither 
stood  still  nor  gone  back  since  1909.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  political  watchwords  of  the  successful 
candidates,  bye-elections  have  been  won  upon  this 
issue,  and   the   advocates  of  reform  have  steadily 


increased  meantime.  The  municipal  elections  may  not 
otherwise  have  affected  much  change  in  the  political 
representation  of  France,  but  they  have  certainly 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist 
seats.  The  supporters  of  "  scrutin  d'arrondissement " 
saw  that  power  was  slipping  from  their  hands  and 
realised  that  their  one  hope  lay  in  procrastination.  It 
they  could  only,  by  steady  and  consistent  obstruction, 
put  off  the  evil  day,  the  victory  might  still  be  theirs. 
The  life  of  a  French  Parliament  is  limited  to  a  short 
span  of  four  years.  If  therefore  a  large  measure  of 
reform  has  to  be  carried,  this  can  only  be  done  during  its 
youth.  They  hoped  to  save  the  pass  by  tiding  over  the 
first  two  and  a  half  years  ;  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
accomplish  much  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  as 
questions  of  urgency  were  bound  to  arise  that  would  give 
Parliament  plenty  of  grounds  for  still  further  shelving 
the  question.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Bill  had  got  out 
of  hand,  and  all  parties  were  agreed  that  it  could 
scarcely  remain  as  it  was.  Energetic  steps  were  neces- 
sary if  electoral  reform  was  to  be  carried,  and  these 
steps  had  to  be  taken  without  any  further  delay. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  an  able  man  and  a  great  orator, 
who  certainly  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  the  average 
statesman  of  the  Third  Republic.  He  has  done  some- 
thing to  purify  the  administration  of  France,  to  clear 
the  "  stagnant  pools  "  that  surround  him.  But  he  is 
not  a  strong  man,  and  his  difficulties  are  necessarily 
increased  by  his  own  name  for  moderation.  He  has  to 
reassure  his  extreme  supporters,  whose  votes  are  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  and  to  the  triumph 
of  electoral  reform,  by  making  continual  concessions 
to  their  anti-clerical  bias.  It  is  true  that  religious 
persecution  is  not  so  actively  violent  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  M.  Combes,  or  even  of  M.  Monis  ;  but  it  still 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  France.  Bishops  are  sum- 
moned and  punished  by  the  Law  Courts.  Religious 
orders  who  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  so 
long  that  they  thought  they  had  been  forgotten  have 
been  suddenly  roused  from  their  repose  and  told  that 
the  law*  has  to  be  enforced  against  them.  Religious 
schools  are  being  closed  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts, 
whilst  officers  who  have  conscientiously  done  their 
duty,  and  in  doing  so  have  offended  the  susceptibilities 
of  Radical  and  Socialist  deputies,  are  transferred  to 
obscure  posts  where  their  talents  and  capacity  are  use- 
less to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  These  are  the 
concessions  which  M.  Poincare  considers  himself  bound 
to  make  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness — conces- 
sions which  a  strong  man  would  have  resisted  to  his 
last  breath.  But  on  the  election  law  he  has  certainly  not 
minced  his  words.  "  Scrutin  de  liste  "  must  be  pressed 
forward  at  all  costs  :  "  We  expect  its  opponents  to 
attack  us  openly  and  frankly.  Whatever  their  inten- 
tions may  be,  we  warn  them  from  this  on  and  in  all 
honesty  that  if  they  wish  to  stifle  electoral  reform,  they 
must  begin  by  turning  out  the  Government  ".  He 
has  consequently  reconstituted  the  measure  which  as 
it  now  stands  includes  "  scrutin  de  liste  ",  the  election 
of  deputies  by  the  Department  as  a  whole  and  "en 
bloc  "  rather  than  by  the  old  political  divisions,  the 
representation  of  minorities,  and  an  electoral  quotient 
based  not  on  the  number  of  registered  electors,  but 
of  those  who  have  actually  voted.  Opponents 
of  the  Bill  would  prefer  to  base  their  quotient 
on  the  number  of  registered  electors.  Were  this 
criterion  adopted  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  quotient,  and  far  more  seats  would  fall 
into  the  residue.  This  would  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  and  play  the  game  of  the  Opposition  by 
making  "scrutin  de  liste  "  unworkable.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  number  of  actual 
voters  being  the  quotient,  and  has  carried  the  clause 
by  a  substantial  majority.  The  other  questions  have 
involved  the  most  bitter  controversy,  for  many  Radicals 
realise  that  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  proportional 
representation  will  wipe  them  out  of  existence.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  so  anxious  for  peace  that  he  offered 
them  a  compromise,  which  neither  their  leaders  nor  the 
Chamber  cared  to  accept.  In  other  respects  he  has, 
however,  held  his  own,  and  his  firmness  has  helped  the 
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Bill  materially.  The  main  principles  have  been  now 
accepted  by  the  House  by  a  solid  majority  of  120,  not- 
withstanding all  the  uproar  and  disturbance  organised 
by  the  Opposition.  True,  the.  measure  has  yet  to 
pass  through  the  Senate,  where  a  powerful  section  of 
Radicals,  strong  in  the  support  not  only  of  M.  Combes 
and  his  immediate  followers  but  of  M.  Clemenceau,  will 
do  all  they  can  to  amend  the  measure  out  of  recognition. 
The  country,  however,  feels  so  strongly  on  the  subject 
that  its  ultimate  triumph  will  be  assured  if  M.  Poincare 
stands  firm. 

Obviously  the  mere  alteration  of  the  method  of 
election  will  hardly  by  itself  effect  a  revolution. 
It  can  materially  alter  the  situation  only  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  other  and  more  substantial  changes  in 
national  sentiment.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  Has 
a  change  taken  place  and  what  is  its  extent?  Those 
who  have  followed  the  trend  of  French  public  opinion 
during  the  last  few  years  maintain  that  there  has  been 
a  slow  but  material  change  in  French  sentiment.  The 
ruthlessness  of  the  French  railway  strike,  the  violence 
of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  the  increase 
of  crime,  the  methods  of  the  motor  bandits,  and  the 
absolute  disregard  which  extreme  politicians  have 
shown  not  only  for  general  convenience  but  for  the 
material  well-being  of  the  people,  have  taught  them 
some  valuable  lessons.  The  dangers  of  the  political 
situation  of  Europe,  with  the  constant  imminence  of 
war,  have  roused  national  and  patriotic  sentiment ; 
whilst  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  a  clergy  despoiled  of 
all  material  assistance  from  the  State  have  taught  the 
people  to  look  for  their  natural  enemies  outside  the 
Church.  Hence  it  has  become  popular  to  argue  that  a 
breath  of  reaction  is  passing  over  France.  But  the 
French  peasant  is  naturally  the  most  conservative  of 
beings,  and  this  conservatism  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  five  million  owners  of  the  soil  of 
France.  He  dreads  change  beyond  everything,  and, 
having  got  used  to  being  controlled  by  the  political 
machine,  needs  some  strong  incentive  to  take  any  step 
to  free  himself.  He  may  object  to  a  prospective  income 
tax,  especially  to  disclosure  of  his  financial  situation, 
which  is  particularly  repugnant  to  the  French  peasant ; 
but  he  will  not  move  out  of  his  groove  unless  something 
drastic  is  done  to  bring  home  to  him  the  actuality  of  a 
change  in  the  political  situation.  This  might  best  be 
achieved  by  a  coup  d'etat  upsetting  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  ;  but,  short  of  such  a  revolution,  a  fresh 
starting-point  with  a  new  set  of  candidates,  whose 
watchwords,  interests,  aims,  and  objects  must  be  modi- 
fied by  the  boundaries  of  their  constituencies,  should 
work  wonders  in  transforming  his  political  standpoint. 


THE   COLLAPSE   OF  THE   YOUNG  TURKS. 

CAN  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  survive 
the  resignation  of  Mahmoud  Shefket?  Both  by 
reason  of  his  personal  character  and  his  position  he 
has  been  from  the  first  its  most  powerful  member.  In 
a  revolution  in  any  country  the  man  who  controls  the 
army  is  the  most  important  citizen,  and  in  Turkey  at  all 
times  the  army  counts  first  and  altogether  as  the  ruling 
power.  Mahmoud  Shcfket's  unpopularity  became 
serious  as  soon  as  the  Tripoli  campaign  began.  It  was 
he  who  was  responsible  for  withdrawing  the  principal 
part  of  the  garrison,  and  thus  leaving  the  field  open  to 
the  Italians.  Had  Tripoli  been  sufficiently  garrisoned^ 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  war  would  have  broken 
out,  at  all  events  when  it  did.  He  also  removed  an 
energetic  and  highly  competent  general,  and  left  the 
garrison  under  the  weak  and  inefficient  leadership  of 
an  elderly  commandant.  This  again  was  a  fatal  error. 
Even  with  the  troops  that  were  left  the  Italians  might, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign,  have  been  rolled 
back  and  driven  into  the  sea.  Patriotic  Turks  have 
therefore  had  a  serious  account  to  settle  with  Shefket, 
and  the  army  at  large,  which  cares  little  enough  about 
Constitutionalism,  has  grown  discontented  for  reasons 
eHo"  enough  to  understand.  Favouritism  and  injustice 
in  promotions  are  also  alleged.    But  for  this  clearly  not 


he  alone  is  responsible,  nor  for  the  further  grievance — 
negligence  in  supervising  contracts. 

Having  nearly  emptied  Tripoli  of  regular  troops,  and 
having  no  navy  to  meet  the  Italians  and  supply  the 
deficiency  when  necessary,  the  Young  Turks  should 
have  seen  that  an  early  settlement  on  good  terms  was 
desirable.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  German  Ambassador  then  at  Constantinople 
was  consulted  by  the  Turkish  Government  as  soon  as 
the  war  broke  out  as  to  the  wisest  policy  for  them  to 
pursue.  Baron  von  Bieberstein  gave  the  very  sensible 
reply  that  Turkey,  having  no  fleet  worth  mentioning 
and  few  troops  in  Tripoli,  had  irrevocably  lost  that 
province.  The  best  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Italy  to  obtain  a  good  round  sum 
as  compensation,  which  could  then  have  been  done.  At 
that  moment  there  was  no  special  reason  for  the  Arabs 
hating  the  Italians  or  resenting  the  retirement  of  the 
Turks,  while  the  Turks  would  have  secured  what  they 
wanted  more  than  territory — money.  This  wise  advice 
was  rejected,  and  the  Young  Turks  gave  out  most 
treacherously  that  the  German  Ambassador  had  advised 
complete  surrender.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
Mahmoud  Shefket  was  the  principal  culprit  in  this 
matter,  but  certainly  the  Committee  in  general  were  to 
blame.  It  is  clear  that  they  believed  that  a  surrender 
in  Tripoli,  even  for  a  cash  consideration,  would  prove 
a  fatal  blow  to  their  prestige.  They  have  also  shown 
that  Young  Turks  are  just  as  stupid  and  arrogant  as  all 
Turks  have  been  and  continue  to  be. 

We  never  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  fall  of  Abdul 
Hamid  would  mean  any  genuine  change  in  general 
policy.  We  had  not  the  simple  faith  of  the  "Times  " 
and  the  Balkan  Committee.  The  Turk  will  never 
regard  the  Christian  as  an  equal  and  worthy  of  being 
treated  as  such.  It  has  now  become  quite  evident,  even 
to  the  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  a  Parliament  changes 
human  nature,  that  the  little  fingers  of  Shefket  and 
his  friends  are  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Nearly  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  under  the  wicked  Sultan.  Life,  liberty  and  pro- 
perty are  no  safer,  while  the  farcical  privilege  of  voting 
for  Deputies  is  reduced  to  a  nullity  by  every  kind  of 
trickery  and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
its  agents.  The  sole  machinery  of  popular  government 
effectually  imported  from  the  West  is  that  which  is 
directed  to  manipulating  elections  on  behalf  of  the  party 
in  power,  while  nationalities  friendly  to  the  new  regime 
have  been  driven  into  hopeless  antagonism  by  the  ruth- 
less suppression  of  their  existing  privileges,  and  the 
attempted  destruction  of  their  separate  existence.  It 
seems  to  be  recognised  at  length  that  "  Ottomanisa- 
tion  "  is  a  policy  that  has  compltely  failed,  and  has  no 
chance  of  success.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress have  not  succeeded  even  in  managing  successfully 
the  perverted  form  of  popular  government  which  they 
have  allowed  the  country  to  possess.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  a  Khaki  Election  run  on  the  lines  we  have 
indicated  would  successfully  reinstate  their  shattered 
prestige.  It  is  true  that  they  have  secured  a  subservient 
majority  in  the  Chamber  after  an  election  conducted  with 
force  and  fraud  in  a  fashion  which  puts  to  shame  all  pre- 
vious efforts  of  the  kind  in  New  World  or  Old.  But  the 
result  has  only  been  to  hasten  their  own  downfall.  Effec- 
tive public  opinion  in  Turkey  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
army,  and  that  has  unmistakably  declared  against  the 
present  holders  of  power.  What  the  Chamber  thinks 
really  matters  little,  but  the  pressure  of  the  army  has 
been  too  strong  to  withstand.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  complete  clearance  will  be  made  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  their  adherents.  Nobody  knows  yet,  nor  is 
there  any  certain  information  how  far  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  War  Minister  and  his  colleagues  may  serve 
to  allay  the  formidable  disaffection  of  the  troops.  Any 
new  Ministry  will  be  faced,  like  the  old,  with  the 
necessity  for  making  peace.  This  necessity  must 
become  clearer  every  day  as  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Government  grow  greater.  Surely  an  end  must  soon 
come  to  the  loans  of  French  Jews  as  security  is  getting 
scarce.  Italy  is  finding  the  war  very  burdensome,  and 
the  financial  stress  is  daily  more  ominous  for  a  Ministry 
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that  does  not  wish  to  impose  fresh  taxes,  but  this  is 
nothing  to  the  dire  impecuniousness  of  Turkey. 
Though  she  is  not  spending  much  in  Tripoli,  the  drain 
is  very  severe  elsewhere.  While  Italy  commands  the 
sea  she  can  strike  anywhere,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  point  she  may  choose.  Consequently,  large  bodies 
of  troops  have  had  to  be  moved  about  to  different 
strategic  points  within  the  Empire  which  appear  to  be 
threatened.  All  this  involves  much  expenditure,  gener- 
ally- futile,  which  yet  has  to  be  incurred  and  the  money 
found  somehow.  Therefore,  while  Turkey  can  make 
things  very  unpleasant  for  Italy  in  Tripoli  and  force 
her  to  spend  grievously  beyond  her  original  estimate, 
Italy  is  rapidly  bleeding  Turkey  to  death. 

Another  complication  which  must  be  faced  and  over- 
come is  the  Albanian  rising.  An  attempt,  and 
apparently  a  genuine  one,  has  been  made  by  Hadji  Adil 
Bev,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  discover  what  the 
true  causes  of  Albanian  discontent  may  be.  What  he 
and  his  European  assessors  have  discovered  has  been 
admirably  set  forth  at  length  by  the  "  Times  "  corre- 
spondent. Whether  or  how  far  the  Committee  can 
meet  and  satisfy  Albanian  complaints  is  another  matter. 
A  genuine  rising  throughout  Albania  accompanied 
by  mutiny  in  the  army  would  probably  mean  the 
break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  its  Balkan  neighbours 
quiet.  But  if  the  army  is  satisfied  with  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Ministry,  and  a  genuine  attempt 
made  to  meet  the  Albanians,  the  crash  will  be  put 
off. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reforming  elements  in  Turkey 
may  succeed  in  getting  a  grip  of  the  reins,  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  is  evidently  in  real  alarm 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, who  takes  an  unprejudiced  view  of  history  and 
politics  can  believe  that  the  Ottoman  community  is 
capable  of  real  and  lasting  reform.  The  Powers  there- 
fore will  be  well  advised  to  have  their  policy  well 
thought  out  in  case  of  a  catastrophe. 


THE  CITY. 

A  S  far  as  public  business  is  concerned  the  Stock 
Exchange  might  almost  as  well  be  closed.  In- 
vestment demand  is  a  Httle  stronger,  but  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  orders  to  keep  the  smallest  proportion 
of  members  busy,  and  brokers  who  cater  more  particu- 
larly for  the  speculating  public  have  practically  nothing 
to  do.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  very 
attractive  to  "  go  for  "  at  present  in  any  of  the  markets. 
The  regular  performance  of  new  low  records  by  Consols 
is  naturally  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  minds  of 
investors.  From  the  reception  given  to  new  issues 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  fairly  good  though 
strangely  discriminate  investment  demand.  The 
small  Water  Board  Loan  of  the  City  of  Valparaiso, 
giving  a  high  yield  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Chilian 
Government,  was  largely  over-subscribed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  underwriters  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  issue  of  000,000  of  deben- 
tures had  to  take  up  70  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bonds  are  a  very  good 
investment.  The  taste  of  the  public  is  now  being  tested 
by  the  offer  of  ^2,000,000  of  Queensland  Government 
3|  per  Cents.,  giving  a  yield  of  about  £2  18s.  6d. 
per  cent.  This  looks  attractive,  and  in  time 
the  public  will  absorb  it,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  underwriters  will  have  to  nurse  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  amount  temporarily.  If  the  fate  of  carefully 
prepared  new  issues  is  doubtful,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  Consols  will  come  into  public  demand,  even  at 
present  quotations.  All  high-class  new  issues  compete 
with  Consols,  which  nowadays  are  only  purchased  by 
the  Government  and  by  trustees  who  have  no  other 
choice.  On  the  other  hand,  offering  of  Consols  on 
behalf  of  deceased  estates  and  other  interests  goes  on 
almost  daily. 

In  the  Home  Railway  market  it  has  been  discovered 
that  a  fairly  large  bear  account  had  accumulated  in 


anticipation  of  reduced  dividends.  Facilities  for  con- 
tinuing the  "short"  operation  were  very  difficult  to 
obtain  at  the  carry-over,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
a  brief  scramble  on  the  part  of  the  "  bears  "  to  cover. 
As  soon  as  this  artificial  demand  had  been  satisfied 
quotations  slipped  back. 

Canadian  Pacific  traffic  receipts  continue  uniformly 
excellent,  and  the  quotation  of  the  shares  remains 
strong.  The  Grand  Trunk  system  for  the  first  week 
of  the  half-year  reported  a  gross  increase  of  ^"14,000, 
which  was  much  better  than  the  market  had  expected, 
but  the  improvement  in  prices  was  insignificant.  Wall 
Street  is  depressed,  the  chief  influence  being  mone- 
tary stringency.  Last  Saturday's  return  made  by  the 
New  York  banks  was  the  weakest  statement  that  has. 
been  made  since  the  panic  of  1907,  and  the  position  is 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  stock  speculation 
being  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  banks'  loans  to  Wall  Street 
are  very  small.  The  stringency  has  come  about  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  quiet  business,  and  this  has  aroused 
fears  that  money  may  be  dear  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  will  hamper  stock  operations.  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson's  candidature  for  the  Presidency  is  causing 
some  nervousness,  because  his  election  would  mean  a 
probable  reduction  of  tariff  schedules.  The  best  news 
from  the  investor's  point  of  view  is  the  good  crop 
reports.  Given  good  harvests,  W7all  Street  and  the 
mercantile  community  might  almost  ignore  politics. 

An  unexpectedly  good  traffic  increase  for  the  first 
week  of  July  on  the  Mexican  Railway  encouraged 
renewed  buying  of  the  junior  issues,  especially  as  reports 
were  in  circulation  of  great  improvement  in  Mexican 
industrial  conditions.  Argentine  Railway  securities 
were  also  kept  firm  by  some  excellent  traffic  increases. 

The  meeting  of  the  Marconi  Company  was  satisfac- 
tory enough  from  the  shareholders'  point  of  view,  but 
apparently  the  market  was  disappointed,  and  prices 
were  allowed  to  droop.  Hudson's  Bay  shares  have  been 
strengthened  by  Lord  Strathcona's  suggestion  that  the 
dividend  for  the  current  year  may  be  increased.  The 
situation  in  the  rubber  trade  has  undergone  distinct 
improvement  of  late,  and  this,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
reflected  in  the  firmness  of  share  quotations.  The 
synthetic  scare  has  once  more  been  dissipated — to  be 
revived  again  in  due  course.  The  public  appeal  for 
^"450,000  for  the  Synthetic  Products  Company  pro- 
duced subscrptions  for  ^"80,000.  Mining  and  Oil  share 
markets  are  in  a  lifeless  state  at  present,  and  no  imme- 
diate revival  can  be  looked  for. 

The  British  Maritime  Trust,  Limited,  invites  sub- 
scriptions for  35,000  £5  shares  at  a  premium  of  5s.  and 
for  ^500,000  five  per  cent,  debentures ;  during  the  last 
twelve  years  the  Trust  has  paid  bonuses  averaging 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  thus  giving  a  return  of  six  per 
cent,  on  the  capital.  The  Russian  Trust  and  Finance 
Company,  Limited,  issues  a  statement  as  to  the  Sissert 
Company,  Limited,  which  shows  that  profits  on  the 
^"1,000,000  capital  should  amount  to  ,£75,000  this  year, 
£"102,000  next  year,  and  £260,000  in  1914.  The 
Russian  General  Oil  Corporation  also  make  a  statement 
for  "  public  information  "  to  the  effect  that  its  ultimate 
object  is  "a  powerful  combination  "  of  producing, 
refining,  and  distributing  interests,  thus  controlling  the 
oil  market  in  Russia. 


INSURANCE. 
The  National  Muddle. 

WHEN  the  National  Insurance  Act  was  being  hotly 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  October 
last,  Mr.  Balfour  asserted  that  it  touched  "  more  sets 
of  people  in  more  obscure  and  unanalysable  ways  than 
any  measure  which  had  ever  yet  been  tried  ".  Although, 
those  words  were  uttered  nearly  nine  months  ago,  the 
obscurities  of  the  Act  are  only  beginning  to  be  generally 
realised.  That  the  Act  is  unanalysable  is  indisputable, 
and  its  solution  must  be  left  to  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  of  law  and  justice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  should  be  obeyed  as  far  as  possible  by 
all  persons  subject  to  or  apparently  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions. 
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Pending  the  legal  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the 
115  sections  and  nine  schedules  the  wiser  course  for 
average  men  and  women  to  pursue  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  new  law  and  make  the  best  of  things. 
At  the  moment  nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  what 
ought  to  be  done.  There  is,  however,  no  special  need 
for  hurry.  People  are  being  urged  on  all  sides  imme- 
diately to  join  this  or  that  approved  society ;  but 
they  may  be  counselled  to  use  their  own  discretion  and 
carefully  study  the  various  proposals  made  to  them. 
Employees  should,  of  course,  decide  to  join  an  approved 
society  if  possible,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  become 
deposit  contributors,  but  not  a  single  benefit  under  the 
Act  would  be  lost  were  membership  to  be  deferred  until 
14  October  next.  Three  months,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
remains  for  the  settlement  of  this  important  question, 
and  meanwhile  all  that  is  really  necessary  is  to  obtain 
the  cards  and  regularly  affix  to  them  the  proper  amount 
in  the  form  of  highly-coloured  stamps.  Naturally  it  is 
desirable  that  membership  should  be  obtained  at  an  early 
date,  because  health  may  at  any  moment  break  down, 
involving  refusal  by  the  better-class  societies,  but  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  the  matter  full 
consideration — more  especially  if  benefits  additional  to 
those  afforded  by  the  Act  are  desired. 

The  sum  allowed  for  the  cost  of  administration  is 
too  small  to  permit  of  much  being  saved,  however 
careful  may  be  the  management  of  a  society,  and  any 
additional  benefits  paid  under  the  Act  will  mostly  arise 
from  excess  interest  earnings  and  careful  selection  of 
risks.  Many  points,  therefore,  have  to  be  weighed.  All 
societies  alike  are  established  on  a  non-commercial 
basis — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  any 
profit,  and  must  restrict  their  expenditure  to  the  amount 
fixed  by  Parliament.  One  society  will  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  spend  every  penny  of  the  small  sum  ;  another 
operating  on  a  large  scale  or  under  specially  favourable 
conditions,  may  be  able  to  save  something.  In  other 
cases,  investment  facilities  will  be  possessed,  or  the 
membership  will  consist  of  particularly  healthy  lives  ; 
while  in  many  instances  contrary  conditions  will  exist. 
The  great  dangers  ahead  are  the  insufficiency  of  the 
financial  knowledge  possessed  by  many  of  the  governing 
committees,  and  the  latitude  which  has  been  given  in 
regard  to  investments.  All  these  points  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied  before  membership  is  obtained, 
although  the  right  to  change  from  one  society  to 
another  has  been  granted  by  law. 

In  practice,  moreover,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
membership  under  the  Act  will  lead  to  membership  of 
the  same  society  on  its  voluntary  side  also ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  special  caution  before  joining.  If  the 
society  gets  into  financial  difficulties  other  money 
besides  that  compulsorily  contributed  is  likely  to  be 
endangered.  In  one  respect  the  present  Act  stops  short 
of  ideal  national  insurance ;  there  is  no  provision  for 
superannuation  allowances,  which  are  really  necessary 
in  the  case,  say,  of  female  clerks  and  domestic  servants. 
It  is  on  the  voluntary  side,  indeed,  that  the  promoters 
ol  the  many  hundred  approved  societies  look  for  possible 
reward  for  their  exertions.  By  administering  the  Act 
without  profit  they  hope  largely  to  increase  their 
ordinary  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  other  words, 
the  Act  is  being  used  and  will  be  used  as  an  introduction 
for  business  purposes,  and  it  behoves  everybody  in  his 
or  her  own  interest  to  disregard  appeals  coming  from 
unknown  quarters,  at  all  events  until  such  time  as  full 
inquiry  has  been  made. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  IRISH  PLAYERS. 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  CAN  remember  the  time — not  more  than  two  years 
*  ago— when  the  Irish  players  played  to  a  theatre 
thai  w  IS  never  full.  Il  is  a  different  house  and  a  bigger, 
as  Christy  Mahon  would  say,  that  assembles  now.  The 
old  audiences  who  discovered  Synge,  and  discussed  with 
eagerness  each  year  the  quality — better  or  worse  accord- 
in,  to  their  view— of  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  O'Donovan,  Mr. 
Kerrigan,  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss  Allgood,  and  Miss  Maire 


O'Neill  must  now  endure  with  what  patience  they  may 
the  incursion  of  a  bobtail  that  invariably  enters  late, 
punctuating  tragedy  or  comedy  with  the  banging  of 
seats  and  whispered  negotiations  for  a  programme. 
The  ardent  and  faithful  are  ardent  and  faithful  still — 
witness  an  occasional  angry  protest  from  the  pit  of  some 
playgoer  who,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
West  End  theatres,  has  not  realised  that  it  is  the  unques- 
tioned privilege  of  the  Kensington  merchant's  wife  who 
can  afford  to  pay  ten-and-sixpence  for  a  seat  to  make  it 
entirely  impossible  for  anyone  to  hear  or  see — much  less 
enjoy — anything  that  happens  upon  a  London  stage 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  There  was 
an  evening  of  this  season  when  Synge's  "  Riders  to 
the  Sea  "  was  neither  heard  nor  seen  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  Almost  it  seems  as  if  the  Irish  Players,  now 
that  they  are  successful,  will  have  to  modify  their  pro- 
grammes to  suit  their  altered  fortunes.  It  is  useless 
putting  a  play  like  Synge's  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  "  first 
on  the  bill.  London  actor-managers,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  vulgar  rich,  have  discovered 
two  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  Either 
they  preface  the  play  of  the  evening  with  a  curtain- 
raiser  of  a  quality  so  deliberately  debased  that  nobody 
wants  to  see  or  to  hear  it ;  or  they  assume,  with  perfect 
safety,  that  a  playwright,  who  knows  his  play  will 
entirely  fill  the  evening  bill,  will  take  care  that  his 
characters  neither  say  nor  do  anything  of  interest  or 
importance  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  Act.  By 
these  means  is  everyone  satisfied.  The  people  who 
come  in  late  know  from  experience  that  they  have 
thereby  missed  little  or  nothing  ;  and  the  people  already 
there  are  grateful  for  the  interruption. 

That  Synge's  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  "  should  be  given 
in  these  conditions  is  a  disgrace  to  the  playgoing 
public  of  London.  The  Irish  Players  are  the  last 
people  who  should  be  insulted  in  this  manner, 
and  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  is  the  last  play  of 
which  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  least  syllable  should 
not  be  heard.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  piece  of  dramatic 
literature  where  the  compression  of  idea  and  feeling  is 
so  great  as  in  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  ".  It  is  the  only  one 
of  Synge's  plays  that  can  fitly  be  called  a  tragedy.  But 
it  definitely  puts  him  nearer  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
Sophocles  than  to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries ; 
for  it  has  the  distinguishing  quality  of  all  great  tragedy 
— foreign  to  most  modern  art.  It  utters  through  the 
grief  of  one  stricken  heart  the  immutable,  common  afflic- 
tion of  humanity.  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  " — allowing  for 
the  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Synge — is 
"  King  Lear  "  stripped  of  its  first  three  Acts.  Lear 
begins  as  the  individual  old  man,  minutely  drawn  in  his 
strength  and  infirmities  ;  but  he  ends  lyrically  as  the 
voice  of  a  passion  that  speaks  equally  with  the  tempest. 
Synge  has  taken  this  lyrical  top  of  tragedy ;  and 
abruptly,  without  introduction,  Maurya  speaks,  not 
with  the  voice  of  the  peasant  fishwife  who  has  lost  all 
her  sons  to  the  sea,  but  with  the  voice  of  Lear.  Lear's 
invocation  of  the  storm  is  in  the  voice  of  Maurya  : 
"  They're  all  gone  now,  and  there  isn't  anything  more 
the  sea  can  do  to  me.  .  .  .  I'll  have  no  call  now  to  be 
up  crying  and  praying  when  the  wind  breaks  from  the 
south  and  you  can  hear  the  surf  is  in  the  east,  and  the 
surf  is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with  the  two 
noises,  and  they  hitting  the  one  on  the  other  ". 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  P.  P.  Howe's  able 
and  devoted  critical  study  of  the  plays  of  Synge.*  Mr. 
'Howe  is  one  of  the  very  few  critics  whose  taste  and 
intelligence  the  London  theatres  arc  quite  unable  to 
destroy,  and  his  book  on  Synge  is  the  best  piece  of 
dramatic  criticism  that  has  appeared  since  Mr.  C.  E. 
Montague's  "  Dramatic  Values  ".  Since  I  heartily 
agree  with  nearly  everything  he  says,  I  can  the  more 
heartily  disagree  with  his  criticism  of  "  Riders  to  the 
Sea  ".  Very  truly  he  says  "  the  temper  of  the  play 
is  like  a  w  hite  flame,  in  w  hich  everything  that  i<  irreli  - 
vant,  <»r  ordinarily  below  this  terrible  significance,  has 
been  burned  up".  Rut  Mr.  Howe  is  arrested — very 
curiously,  it  seems  to  me  -  by  the  technical  difficulty  that 

*  "  T.  M.  Synge  I  ■  Critical  Study. By  P.  P.  Howe  London: 
Seeker.    1912.    7s.  Cd,  net. 
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"  in  its  half-hour's  occupation  of  the  stage  \vc  are 
a^ked  to  suppose  that  Bartley  should  be  knocked  over 
into  the  sea,  and  washed  out  where  there  is  a  great 
surf  on  the  white  rocks,  and  his  body  recovered,  and 
brought  back  again  ".  There  are  dozens  of  critics  in 
London  for  whom  the  whole  duty  of  criticism  is  to  per- 
ceive and  make  much  of  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  ;  but, 
ordinarily,  Mr.  Howe  is  not  one  of  them.  If  Synge 
has  not  destroyed  in  his  audience  all  sense  of  time  in  a 
sense  of  destiny,  he  has  failed,  not  practically,  but  as 
a  poet ;  and  all  that  Mr.  Howe  has  so  admirably  said  of 
his  tragedy  goes  for  nothing.  The  dome  of  many- 
coloured  glass  cannot  stain  the  white  radiance  of  that 
flame  to  which  Mr.  Howe  has  likened  Synge' s  "  Riders 
to  the  Sea  ". 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  plays,  as  the  acting,  of  our 
visitors  from  the  Abbey  Theatre  which  is  at  present 
being  energetically  discussed  bv  their  London  friends. 
Undoubtedly  the  Irish  Players  are  at  a  critical  stage  of 
their  fortunes.  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  member  of 
the  present  company  would  willingly  and  wittingly  break 
with  the  most  exacting  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  traditions  ; 
but  the  intercourse  between  players  and  audience  is 
a  very  subtle,  and  sometimes  an  actually  dangerous, 
influence.  The  effect  of  presenting  Synge's  "  Playboy  " 
nightly  to  an  audience  of  the  kind  that  has  during  the 
last  few  weeks  assembled  at  the  Court  Theatre  could  not 
fail  to  be  entirely  pernicious.  It  has  been  a  sympathetic 
and  an  attentive  audience  ;  and  it  clearly  enjoyed  the 
play.  But  it  refused  absolutely  to  take  the  play  as 
Synge  intended  it.  It  resolutely  ignored  the  swift 
variation  of  tone  and  temper,  which  in  this  particular 
play  defies  analysis,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  classify 
it  as  comedy,  tragedy,  farce,  burlesque,  or  any  of  the 
many-barrelled  heads  devised  by  Polonius.  It  accepted 
the  "  Playboy  ",  with  unaffected  delight,  as  frankly  a 
farce  of  the  Irish  temperament.  The  temptation  for  the 
players  is  obvious.  In  the  days  of  their  success  they 
will  be  applauded  and  flattered  when  they  do  anything 
wrong ;  and  they  will  disappoint  their  new-found 
admirers  when  they  do  anything  right.  Mere  flesh  and 
blood,  unless  it  be  supported  by  an  uncompromising 
artistic  conscience,  will  not  be  equal  to  the  strain.  The 
artistic  conscience  has  kept  the  Irish  Players  so  far 
fairly  strictly  to  the  strait  and  narrow  way ;  but  for 
London  and  American  visits  it  would  be  wise  of  them 
in  future  to  elect  a  producer  to  fortify  them  against  the 
risks  of  sojourning  in  artistically  benighted  places. 

What,  so  far,  is  the  effect  of  America  and  London 
upon  the  "  Playboy  "?  In  one  way  it  has  not  been 
altogether  bad.  Synge's  dialogue  is  so  packed  with 
idea,  and  so  swiftly  modulates  from  key  to  key,  that  it 
requires  a  long  practical  experience  of  the  theatre  to 
discover  the  precise  emphasis  and  the  requisite  pause 
required  for  every  stroke  to  tell  upon  the  audience.  It 
frequently  happened  at  first  that  the  appreciation  of 
some  point  of  the  play  was  lost  or  slurred  because  the 
audience  had  not  yet  recovered  from  a  preceding  mood. 
That  is  now  quite  impossible.  The  speed  of  the  play 
is  almost  at  every  point  level  with  the  speed  of  the 
listener's  attention.  The  play  has  gained  tremendously 
in  firmness  of  outline.  Partly  this  may  be  due  to  the 
"Pegeen  Mike  "  of  Miss  Eithne  Magee.  It  is  a  verv 
different  conception  from  the  "  Pegeen  "  of  Miss  Maire 
O'Neill.  The  summit  of  Miss  O'Neill's  performance 
was  her  scene  with  the  "  Playboy  "  where,  after  listen- 
ing to  his  poet's  picture  of  herself  ,  she  says  so  indescrib- 
ably :  "  I  should  be  nice  so".  Miss  O'Neill's  simple 
delivery  of  the  words  gave  us  in  the  lilt  of  a  single  phrase 
a  revealing  glimpse  into  the  heart  of  a  girl  for  whom 
the  words  of  her  poet  were  making  a  new  heaven  and 
earth.  She  seemed  to  be  seeing  herself  with  a  quaint, 
impersonal  reflectiveness— a  little  awed,  but  athrill  with 
a  sense  of  discovery.  It  was  her  perfect  moment ;  and 
here  Miss  Magee  was  unable  to  approach  her.  But  Miss 
Magee  is  in  the  lesser  scenes  not  unequal  to  Miss 
O'Neill.  Very  successfully  she  brings  out  the  harsher 
sides  of  the  character ;  and  she  is  almost  perfect  at  the 
last.  Her  performance,  everywhere  harder  and  less 
elusive  than  the  more  delicate  playing  of  Miss  O'Neill, 
has  very  sensibly  affected  the  play  as  a  whole.  Mr. 


O' Donovan's  "  Playboy  "  does  not  seem  to  vary  a  hair's 
breadth  in  essential  points  from  his  performance  of  two 
years  ago.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  clear  sign  of 
degeneracy  in  the  smaller  parts — if,  in  the  plays  of 
Synge,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  any  parts  as  small. 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  the  real  offender.  Of  course  he  is  my 
favourite  player  of  them  all.  He  is  everybody's 
favourite — that  is  precisely  why  he  is  so  seriously  in 
danger  of  falling  from  his  high  estate.  I  am  not  going 
to  recall  the  fearful  and  wonderful  history  of  the  drunken 
door — is  it  not  written  (by  Mr.  P.  P.  Howe)  in  the  July 
number  of  the  "Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review"? 
But  Mr.  Sinclair  in  his  last  performances  has  seemed 
to  be  more  than  drunk  with  potcheen.  He  has  been 
drunk  with  the  discovery  how  richly  diverting  he  can 
make  that  famous  speech  of  Michael  James  when  he 
gives  away  his  daughter  to  the  "  Playboy  ".  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Sinclair  deliver  that  speech  as  perfectly  as 
Synge  would  desire.  When  last  it  was  uttered  at  the 
Court  Theatre  it  was  spoiled  to  make  sport  for  the 
Philistines. 

THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF  ROUSSEAU  AND 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

THE  English  papers  have  noted  the  hostile  feelings 
which  the  recent  Rousseau  celebrations  roused  in 
a  considerable  section  of  the  more  enlightened  French 
public  :  the  address  of  M.  Maurice  Barres  in  the 
Chamber  has  been  translated,  and  the  student  disturb- 
ances in  the  Latin  Quarter  have  been  recorded.  But  I 
do  not  think  any  London  paper  noticed  the  extraordi- 
nary interest  which  the  Parisian  Press  took  in  the 
lectures  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  on  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  impassioned  controversies  which  these  lectures 
called  forth  during  the  ten  weeks  they  lasted.  A  few 
voices  rose  in  defence  of  the  author  of  "  Rene  ",  but 
they  were  drowned  in  a  tremendous  chorus  which 
magnified,  as  it  echoed  them,  the  grievances  of  M. 
Lemaitre.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  attacks  on 
Chateaubriand  came  from  the  quarter  in  which,  fifteen 
years  ago,  they  would  have  been  the  most  unexpected 
— the  Catholic  side.  It  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  since  practically  all  the  Catholic  Press  sided — 
more  or  less  wisely — with  the  Abbe  Bertrin,  who 
defended  while  Ste.  Beuve  attacked  the  religious  sin- 
cerity of  Chateaubriand.  However,  the  hostility 
against  Chateaubriand  proceeds  from  the  same  cause 
as  that  against  Rousseau,  and  in  accounting  for  it  I 
shall  only  add  one  line  to  the  curve  of  the  public  spirit 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  follow  in  these  columns, 
but  have  not  always  a  chance  of  pointing  out  as  clearly. 

The  fact  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  throwing  over- 
board by  as  representative  a  Frenchman  as  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  of  two  writers  whom  we  might  roughly  com- 
pare, one  to  a  more  influential  Carl}  le  and  the  other  to 
Byron. 

Rousseau  was  attacked  in  the  Chamber,  as  I  have 
said,  by  M.  Barres  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  men  who 
ought  to  be  the  best  equipped  to  give  him  his  due  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  ;  and  in  the  same  sitting  he 
was  defended  by  M.  Viviani  and  M.  Guist'hau,  that  is 
to  say,  two  politicians.  The  fact  is  that  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  fame  of  Rousseau  has  been  largely 
in  the  hands  of  politicians,  and,  which  is  worse,  in  the 
hands  of  political  agitators.  Every  student  of  French 
literature  knows  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  influence  of  Rousseau  rapidly  superseded 
and  immeasurably  exceeded  that  of  Voltaire.  The 
intelligent  nobodies  who  composed  the  Assemblee 
Constituante  were  all  full  of  the  "  Contrat  Social  ",  and 
the  apotheosis  of  its  author  during  the  Revolution  was 
only  the  natural  outcome  of  an  almost  universal  state 
of  mind.  Rousseau  having  been  a  constant  champion 
of  morals  and  religion  in  all  his  works,  even  Catholics 
joined  the  concert  in  his  praise  and  could  not  help  using 
his  language. 

The  reaction  came  soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  was 
marked  at  some  forty  years'  interval  by  the  protests  of 
as  different  men  as  Joseph  de  Maistre  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Socialist  Proud'hon 
towards  1850.  Gradually  the  more  literary  parts  of 
Rousseau's  production,  even  "  Emile  ",  even  "Julie", 
were  left  to  the  mere  writers,  and  only  the  sixty  pages 
of  the  "  Contrat  Social  "  were  made  to  represent  their 
author.  As  the  years  rolled  on  and  opinions  gradually 
became  formulas  and  formulas  changed  into  catchwords 
and  shibboleths,  the  warmest  admirers  of  Rousseau 
ceased  to  read  even  the  "  Contrat  Social  ",  and  the  man 
who  hated  revolutionists  of  all  kinds  and  had  consumed 
his  best  years  honestly  declaring  that  he  was  essentially 
conservative  and  loathed  agitation  became  exclusively 
what  club  and  journal  cant  still  calls  "  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  French  Revolution  ".  It  is  as  such  that  he  was 
defended  the  other  day  in  the  Chamber  by  two  Radical- 
Socialists,  and  honoured  in  the  Pantheon  in  presence 
of  President  Fallieres,  and  it  is  as  such  also  that  he  was 
hooted  by  a  crowd  of  young  men  probably  as  ignorant 
of  his  real  doctrines  and  personal  spirit  as  his  apologists. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  attacks  have  found  more 
favour  in  the  country  than  the  apologies.  Even  an 
article  by  M.  Paul  Bourget — in  the  "  Revue  Critique 
des  Idees — in  which  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  Rous- 
seau was — always  was — a  lunatic,  and  investigates  his 
peculiar  madness  in  his  most  doctoral  tone,  does  not 
seem  to  have  caused  much  offence.  Twenty  years  ago 
this  campaign  would  have  created  tremendous  irritation, 
and  the  disturbances  in  the  streets  would  have  had  a 
totally  different  meaning.  But  twenty  years  ago  the 
country  had  not  passed  through  the  awakening  crisis 
to  which  we  must  always  revert  when  we  want  to  under- 
stand the  evolution  of  the  public  spirit  in  France,  viz. 
the  Dreyfus  affair  with  its  demoralising  and  anti- 
patriotic  consequences,  and  the  German  difficulties, 
which  compelled  even  the  least  attentive  to  see  the 
public  danger ;  the  French  centred  their  attention 
entirely  on  religious  and  metaphysical  questions  and 
solved  them  according  to  the  easy  methods  suggested 
by  a  smattering  of  science  and  a  superb  disregard  of 
history  ;  we  lived  in  the  clouds  and  fed  on  moonshine. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  those  days  even  so  critical  a 
mind  as  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  was  kept  from  most  vital 
questions  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  :  he  was  a 
resolute  dilettante,  and  applied  his  marvellous  power  of 
analysis  not  to  ideas  but  to  sensations  and  impressions 
which  he  evidently  thought,  if  not  more  important,  at 
least  more  interesting. 

With  the  rude  disillusions  which  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  brought  came  a  desire  to  find  out 
what  the  causes  of  these  disillusions  had  been.  The 
tendency  to  prefer  enthusiasm  to  clarity  and  sentiment 
to  reason  which  can  be  identified  with  Romanticism 
rapidly  gave  way  to  the  traditional  French  need  to  bring 
full  light  on  a  question  before  lyricising  over  it ;  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  was  no  longer  taken  for 
granted  ;  the  works  of  Taine  and  Albert  Sorel — con- 
siderably helped  by  the  vivid  anecdotes  of  Lenotre — ■ 
threw  unexpected  discredit  over  the  "  great  ancestors  ", 
the  crude  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  mere  numbers  lost 
proportionately,  and  public  opinion,  which  once  could 
not  bear  the  least  animadversion  on  any  parcel  of  the 
republican  heritage,  finding  itself  almost  indifferent  even 
to  the  Republic,  could  not  but  become  as  indifferent 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  fame  too  long  attached  to  the 
"  Contrat  Social  ".  This  accounts  both  for  the  violent 
and  no  doubt  one-sided  antagonism  to  Rousseau  of  the 
now  triumphant  anti-revolutionary  reaction,  and  for  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  country  in  presence  of  what  a  ' 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  termed  a  sacrilege.  The 
Republic  of  the  Radicals  has  brought  a  weariness  in 
which  the  Revolution,  its  cant  and  its  prophet  are  all 
becoming  objects  of  complete  disgust.  Poor  Rousseau 
is  made  to  pay  for  crimes  which  he  unconsciously 
abetted,  but  would  no  doubt  have  detested. 

The  feverish  aversion  from  Chateaubriand  with 
which  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  lectures  infected  the  Press 
in  the  course  of  last  spring  is  also  a  reaction  against 
Romanticism,  but  not  so  much  the  language  as  the 
ethos  itself  of  the  Romanticists.  Chateaubriand  used 
to  be  one  of  our  greatest  admirations  .when  I  was  at 
school.    Our  prudent  masters  occasionally  put  us  on 


our  guard,  it  is  true,  against  his  imagination,  which 
was  likely  to  "  inflame  "  our  own,  but  in  spite  of  his 
brilliant  faults  he  was  not  only  a  great  but  a  good  man. 
His  weaknesses  had  been  part  of  a  fatality  which  had 
always  pursued  him,  his  fits  of  depression  were  only  the 
wrong  side  of  his  sublimity  ;  after  all  he  had  been  loyal 
to  all  he  had  been  taught  to  serve — religion  and  the 
King ;  he  had  only  been,  as  poets  will  be,  foolishly 
untrue  to  himself,  and  the  melancholy  of  his  life  had 
been  a  dear  enough  ransom  for  his  mistakes.  Now 
that  he  was  dead,  the  memory  of  his  services  to  the 
Faith  and  the  fame  of  his  literary  work  only  lived. 

This  is  no  doubt  what  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  was  taught 
to  think  about  Chateaubriand  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
until  he  was  long  past  forty  his  judgment  cannot  have 
been  very  much  modified,  except  that  probably  he  cared 
little  for  the  religious  influence  of  the  writer  and  perhaps 
had  his  doubts  about  it.  But  as  he  became  interested 
in  politics  and  realised  that  no  nation  can  live  unless 
the  individuals  be  prepared  to  make  constant  sacrifices 
to  the  commonwealth,  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  the 
literary  self-centring  which  he  had  so  long  treated 
leniently,  and  feeling  compelled  to  put  it  down  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  Romanticists  when  he  came  to 
investigate  the  life  and  influence  of  a  prince  of  Romanti- 
cism, he  was  far  from  his  original  indulgence.  What 
he  found  mostly  and  pointed  out  mercilessly  in  Chateau- 
briand was  his  selfishness,  the  dryness  of  his  heart,  his 
petty  vanity,  his  habit  of  magnifying  all  that  he  speaks 
of,  and  he  discovered  egoism  even  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
King  and  country.  The  writer  he  admires  unre- 
servedly, and  he  is  not  sufficiently  cured  of  his'  old 
dilettantism  not  to  be  grateful  to  Chateaubriand  for 
teaching  miscreants  the  art  of  being  religious  without 
belief.  These  are  the  lines  on  which  the  papers  wrote 
and  the  salons  talked  from  February  till  May. 

To  this  verdict  the  protagonists  of  the  "  traditional  " 
school — men  like  M.  Barres  and  M.  Maurras — add  their 
own  point  of  view  :  that  the  great  fault  of  Chateaubriand 
was  his  superb  indifference  to  the  past.  In  this  respect, 
they  say,  he  is  fully  as  bad  as  the  Revolutionists. 
Except  as  poetic  matter  he  never  regarded  the  long 
series  of  ages  to  which  we  all  owe  our  being.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  begun  with  himself,  and  he  viewed 
it  only  in  connexion  with  himself.  What  is  he?  M. 
Maurras  gives  us  our  choice  of  two  metaphors  : 
Chateaubriand  is  a  wrecker  like  those  of  his  native 
coast,  or  a  raptorial  bird  living  in  jealous  solitude  and 
attentive  only  to  his  prey  of  selfish  poetry. 

This  is  the  up-to-date  reading  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Rousseau.  I  will  not  discuss  it,  nor  will  I  discuss  or. 
even  analyse  the  complicated  animus"  of  their  critics. 
In  them,  as  well  as  in  their  betes  noires,  we  could  dis- 
cover selfishness.  But  I  will  not  deny  that  the  stage  of 
evolution  they  represent  is  far  superior  to  the  revolu- 
tionist or  romanticist  state  of  mind.  When  selfishness 
proclaims  the  rights  of  the  individual,  the  decadence  of 
society  is  never  far ;  when  it  takes  refuge  in  the  rights 
of  society  improvement  should  be  expected.  However 
paltry  may  be  the  feelings  at  the  basis  of  order,  order  is 
inevitably  productive  of  virtues.  Even  if  there  is 
injustice  in  these  furious  denunciations  of  two  great 
French  writers,  there  is  hope  of  better  things  in  the 
reaction  they  announce. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 

By  Filson  Young. 
II. 

THE  more  I  heard  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Briggs  and  his 
maritime  enterprise,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that 
he  was  being  pretty  freely  victimised.  He  was  one  of 
those  genial,  sanguine,  confiding,  vacillating  men  who 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  every  kind  of  rogue  who  pretends 
to  be  their  friend.  He  had  opened  his  heart  so  readily, 
to  me  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  done  the 
same  to  others,  who  were  perhaps  more  ready  to  trade 
on  his  simplicity.  There  was  a  man  who  described 
himself  as  a  Liverpool  ship-broker  and  appeared  to  be 
living  at  Briggs'  expense  in  a  Manchester  hotel.  I 
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could  not  find  that  he  was  doing  anything  for  his  keep, 
but  Briggs  was  loud  in  his  praise.  "A  friend,  sir,  a 
good  friend  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  Mr.  Irons.  I  met  him  in  Liverpool,  and  he 
has  been  invaluable.  He  has  even  promised  to  get 
a  captain  for  me."  And  there  were  others,  too,  the 
nature  of  whose  service  was  still  more  obscure  ;  dock 
loafers  most  of  them,  and  clerks  out  of  employment; 
but  my  friend  took  them  all  to  his  great  heart.  "  Since 
I  came  here,  sir,  I  have  met  with  more  kindness  than 
I  can  tell  you  ;  everyone  seems  anxious  to  serve  me, 
and  you — how  can  I  thank  you  for  your  excellent 
advice?  " 

That  was  the  worst  of  it.  Half  against  my  will  I 
was  being  drawn  into  his  affairs  ;  already  he  regarded 
me  as  a  kind  of  prophet,  and  acted  so  promptly  on 
any  advice  I  happened  to  give  him  that  a  sense  of 
responsibility  weighed  me  down  until  I  was  afraid  to 
open  my  mouth.  I  remember  making  some  jest  about 
the  way  in  which  the  beds  were  usually  made  on  board 
ship,  mentioning  the  common  necessity  for  pulling  them 
to  pieces  and  making  them  up.  "  You  are  quite 
right  ",  said  he  earnestly.  "  I  never  thought  of  that 
before.  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  You  have  opened  my 
eyes  ;  at  least  I  shall  see  that  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  my  ship."  And  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  prevent  him  from  calling  the  steward  to  take  my 
instructions  in  the  art  of  bed-making. 

Before  we  parted  on  that  first  day  he  had  taken  me 
over  the  ship,  and  although  I  am  no  engineer  I  soon 
discovered  at  least  one  reason  why  the  price  he  paid 
for  her  was  dear.  Her  engines  and  boilers  were  of 
that  type,  built  several  years  ago  for  the  railway  com- 
panies, in  which  speed  was  produced  only  with  an 
enormous  consumption  of  fuel.  Ships  so  equipped  have 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  coal  ;  they  have  never  done 
bunkering,  and  would  ruin  most  owners  in  a  few 
months.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  say  anything  about  it 
to  this  sanguine  shipowner ;  I  knew  he  would  find  out 
soon  enough.  When  I  left  him  he  wrung  my  hand  with 
every  protestation  of  gratitude  ;  for  what,  I  have  never 
had  any  idea  ;  and  he  would  not  let  me  go  until  I  had 
promised  to  come  in  a  day  or  two  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on. 

A  short  entr'acte  in  the  drama  took  place  two  days 
later  in  Deansgate.  Somebody  plucked  me  by  the 
sleeve,  and  I  turned  round  to  find  Mr.  Briggs  beaming 
at  me.  "  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  ",  said  he. 
"  I  was  just  speaking  of  you  to  Mr.  Irons.  Mr.  Irons, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  the  young  friend  of  whom  I 
spoke,  and  whose  advice  has  been  so  valuable  to  me." 

As  Mr.  Irons  turned  from  the  shop  window  into  which 
he  had  been  looking,  I  confess  that  I  blushed.  He 
was  a  small,  mean-looking  man  with  frowsy  black  hair, 
and  a  hooked  nose  peaking  from  his  dirty  white  face; 
his  collar  was  brown  and  crumpled,  his  black  clothes 
greasy  and  frayed.  The  creature  insisted  on  shaking 
me  bv  the  hand,  and  there  was  something  like  a  leer 
on  his  face  as  he  referred  to  "our  mutual  friend  ".  I 
hurriedly  excused  myself  and  made  off ;  yet  even  now 
I  wished  to  see  something  more  of  my  speculator,  if  only 
to  discover  what  bond  united  him  and  his  dirty 
companion. 

This  happened  on  Saturday  ;  on  Monday  morning  I 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Briggs  asking  me  to  lunch  on 
board  the  ship  that  day.  I  decided,  since  I  was  now 
so  deeply  in  the  affair,  to  see  it  through  ;  and  in  the 
saloon  of  the  "  Princess  Royal  "  Act  II.  of  the  comedy 
took  place.  I  was  rather  taken  aback  on  entering  the 
cabin.  I  had  expected  to  be  alone  with  Briggs,  but 
I  found  nearly  a  dozen  people  seated  at  table,  repre- 
senting a  dozen  shades  of  hunger.  There  were  starved- 
lcoking  clerks,  evidently  out  of  work,  who  burned  them- 
selves with  the  hot  soup  in  their  haste  to  devour  it ; 
there  were  prosperous-looking  men,  grossly  appetised, 
into  whose  faces  the  savage  leapt  as  soon  as  food  was 
placed  before  them  ;  they  were  all  friends  of  Briggs, 
and  contrived  to  make  some  excuse  for  being  about 
the  ship  at  lunch-time.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
the  good-natured  man  himself,  beaming  upon  his 
guests,  and  at  the  foot  sat  Irons  (two  days  dirtier  than 


when  I  had  seen  him  last)  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  tall,  fierce-looking  sailor.  This,  I  found,  was  the 
new  master,  Captain  Carter,  whom  Irons  had  brought 
on  board  that  morning  ;  I  was  presented  to  him  with 
all  formality,  but  was  spared  further  introductions. 
When  the  meal  was  over  the  guests  melted  away  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Carter  and  Irons  departed  in 
search  of  the  alcoholic  refreshment  that  Briggs'  scruples 
denied  them  at  lunch  ;  and  presently  we  were  seated  at 
one  of  the  empty  tables — Briggs  at  the  top,  myself  on 
his  right,  and  opposite  to  me  an  undersized,  vacant- 
eyed  youth,  who  was  introduced  with  much  pride  as 
"  my  eldest  son  ". 

"Now,  sir,  my  son  here  writes  shorthand;  he  is 
prepared  with  pencil  and  paper  ;  and  as  I  am  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  your  advice,  he  will  take  down 
ycur  words  as  you  speak.  Are  you  ready,  John? 
Yes?    Now  then  !  " 

I  looked  for  a  moment  at  Briggs  sitting  in  an  expec- 
tant attitude,  and  then  at  his  son  grasping  the  pencil; 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  situation  struck  me  with 
irresistible  force,  and  I  lay  back  on  the  cushions  and 
laughed.  Briggs  looked  first  bewildered  and  then 
grieved,  at  which  I  could  hardly  help  laughing  the  more. 
Conceive  the  situation.  I  had  come  merelv  to  try  if 
I  could  not  instil  a  little  worldly  common  sense  into 
the  man,  but  his  preparations  confounded  me.  How 
can  you  talk  common  sense  to  a  person  who  takes  down 
your  words  in  shorthand?  I  had  much  ado  to  persuade 
him  out  of  his  wounded  humour  and  to  get  him  to  talk 
rationally  with  me,  arid  not  to  hang  on  my  words  as 
though  I  were  an  oracle.  Even  so,  I  now  and  then 
found  him  (when  I  had  made  some  particularly  unin- 
spiring suggestion)  making  stealthy  signals  to  his  son, 
and  with  the  most  transparent  guile,  getting  me  to 
repeat  my  commonplace.  I  had  a  glance  at  the  tran- 
scribed shorthand  notes  afterwards,  and  read  such  sen- 
tences as  these  :  "  Thinks  week-end  a  good  time  to 
have  trip  "  ;  "if  the  weather  is  rough  not  much  food 
sold  "7  and  so  on.  But  there  was  some  result  of  our 
interview.  I  designed  a  large  yellow  poster  which 
adorned  the  hoardings  of  Manchester  for  more  than  a 
week  setting  forth  that  the  "  Princess  Royal  "  would 
leave  Salford  Docks  on  the  Saturday  next  for  a  three 
days  Channel  cruise.  And  I  hinted,  as  delicately  as 
I  could,  at  the  desirability  of  keeping  an  eye  on  Irons 
and  Carter  ;  of  not  signing  any  more  orders  for  stores 
without  rigorous  inquiry  (for  the  man's  banking  account 
was  nearly  drained  dry)  ;  and  of  selling  the  ship  either 
to  the  company  or  to  a  private  buyer,  but  to  sell  it, 
and  get  himself  out  of  the  racket  with  as  little  loss  as 
possible.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  my  poor 
friend's  views  had  changed,  and  how  his  hopes  had 
evaporated  ;  there  was  of  course  nothing  in  his  scheme 
which,  with  the  right  ship,  in  the  right  place,  and  com- 
petent management,  might  not  have  been  successfully 
carried  out ;  but  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
manage  it,  and  I  think  he  knew  it.  Besides,  he  was 
absurdlv  short  of  money,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  villa 
at  Broadstairs  were  tottering.  The  Channel  cruise  was 
at  any  rate  better  than  allowing  the  ship  to  idle  expen- 
sively in  the  dock ;  therefore  we  hurried  it  on.  He 
begged  me,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  accompany 
him,  but  I  had  seen  his  hospitality  too  freely  abused 
to  trespass  on  it  myself.  He  was  insulted  when  I 
suggested  buying  my  own  ticket ;  so  we  compromised 
matters  by  arranging  that  I  should  see  the  ship  as  far 
on  her  way  as  Latchford.  It  will  be  seen  how  much 
of  a  pattern  with  the  rest  of  the  scheme  this  voyage 
proved  to  be.  

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

WHEN  one  attempts  to  sum  up  the  work  of  the 
English  in  Ireland,  that  is,  the  work  of  the 
descendants  of  the  settlers  and  colonists  who  have 
comprised  the  landlord  class  or  Ascendancy,  one 
encounters  this  paradox  at  the  outset.  They  are  still, 
after  centuries  of  the  Irish  environment,  "  English  in 
Ireland  ",  a  race  apart,  in  the  last  resort,  "  the  Garri- 
son ".    Yet  they  can  boast  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
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some  purpose,  of  the  great  traditions  of  a  national 
aristocracy. 

Ireland  is,  of  course,  no  exception  among  the  nations 
in  that  she  has  an  aristocracy  of  foreign  origin.  The 
nationalist  rhetorician  weeps  Irish,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
when  he  thinks  of  that  conquest  whereby  the  holy  soil 
of  Erin  passed  to  an  alien  minority ;  but  the  assumption 
that  Ireland  suffered  in  this  respect  a  calamity,  the  like 
of  which  has  not  been  known  before  or  since,  is  a 
palpable  error.  Every  country  has  been  conquered, 
even  England.  Every  aristocracy  was  necessarily  alien 
in  the  first  instance  ;  every  aristocracy  is  necessarily  in 
a  majority.  Out  of  ethnological  inequalities  proceeds 
the  strength  of  peoples,  and  indeed  it  is  possible  that 
the  antagonism  between  two  races,  one  conquering  and 
the  other  conquered,  may  have  been,  originally,  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  a  society  and  a  civilisation. 

Such  at  least  was  the  thesis  of  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  English  in  Ireland  "  which 
appeared  about  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  morrow  of 
Parnell's  death.  Its  author  was  a  man  of  well-known 
name,  a  landlord  in  a  small  way  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  who  had  won  a  short  fame  in  the  early  days 
of  the  agrarian  agitation  by  meeting,  unaided,  and 
routing  the  conspirators  of  the  Land  League,  when 
these  began  their  operations  upon  his  estates.  Taking 
Parnell  for  text,  he  pointed  out  that  the  English  in 
Ireland  had  supplied  Irish  Ireland  with  almost  all  her 
leaders  ;  the  three  most  dangerous  enemies  of  English 
rule  that  the  modern  Nationalist  movement  had  pro- 
duced— Parnell,  John  Mitchell,  and  Wolfe  Tone — were 
all  men  of  the  Anglo-Irish  and  Protestant  stock.  The 
great  orators  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
O'Connell,  likewise  bore  English  names,  and  most  of 
the  modern  literature  of  Ireland  had  been  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  race.  In  fact  the  creative  force  of  the 
country  had  been  proved  to  reside  in  the  Anglo-Irish  ; 
any  history  of  which  Ireland  could  boast  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years  had  been  of  their  making.  Their 
record  of  Irish  service  was,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, a  distinguished  one.  Equally  distinguished 
was  their  record  in  respect  of  England.  As  a  race  they 
had  never  swerved  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
country  of  their  origin,  nor  had  they  curried  favour 
with  the  mere  Irish,  and  to  say  that  they  had  become 
"  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves  "  was  to  lie. 
Had  they  done  so,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising, 
since  it  is  the  fate  of  most  minorities  to  succumb  to 
native  influences.  But  it  was  the  peculiar  excellency  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  that  they  had  not  only  upheld  the  English 
flag  in  Ireland,  but  had  imposed  the  English  civilisation 
and  culture  upon  a  hostile  people  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
not  certain  that  this  race  was  not  now  the  sole  deposi- 
tory of  the  true  English  tradition.  The  proper  pride 
of  the  pamphleteer  knew  no  bounds.  "  We  have 
nothing  ",  he  wrote  of  his  people,  "  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  regret."  The  Cromwellian 
and  Williamite  settler  had  supplanted  the  Norman-Irish 
and  Keltic  Irish  nobility,  because  he  was  the  "  better 
man  ",  the  Norman  and  Keltic  lord  having  contracted 
alliances  with  the  aboriginal  Gael,  and  become  degraded 
in  blood.  Quoting  Disraeli  to  the  effect  that  every  race 
must  fail  which  carelessly  suffers  its  blood  to  become 
mixed,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  distinctions  of  class 
had  formerly  corresponded  with  distinctions  of  race,  and 
that  democracy,  revolution,  the  bourgeois  ascendancy 
in  Europe,  the  decline  of  arms  and  the  commercial  spirit 
might  all  be  traced  to  miscegenation.  Ireland,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  last  countries  still  to  possess  a 
genuine  nobility,  a  ruling  caste,  for  the  Williamites, 
Cromwcllians  and  their  descendants  had  never  mingled 
with  the  masses,  but  had  preserved  their  purity  of  race 
and  the  conviction  that  they  were  conquerors  by  divine 
right.  It  was  a  permanent  sense  of  being  in  an  alien 
minority  that  had  preserved  their  native  qualities  of 
independence,  vigour  and  resolution.  \\  h;it  had  saved 
them  from  the  Gaelic  contamination  was  their  Protes- 
tantism, the  fact  that,  unlike  their  predecessors  in 
possession,  the  Norman-Irish  and  Kelt ic-Irish  patri- 
<  i  ins,  they  differed  in  religion  from  the  "  mere  Irish  "  : 
this  had  prevented  the  inter-marrying  of  conquerors  and 


conquered.  (In  parenthesis  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  always  refused  to  describe 
the  bas-fonds  of  Irish  society  as  Keltic;  the  elements 
that  had  the  mastery  in  its  composition  were,  he  held, 
pre-Keltic  or  pre-Aryan,  Finnish,  but  conveniently 
called  Gaelic.)  He  pointed  out,  acutely  enough,  that 
the  traditional  contempt  of  the  Irish  Protestant  for 
"  papists  "  derives  more  from  class  feeling  than  from 
religious  feeling,  and  only  indirectly  involves  a  slight 
upon  Roman  Catholicism;  the  word  "papist"  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Englishman  in  Ireland  simply  means 
"  mere  Irishman  ".  But  what  about  Ulster?  Well, 
the  Protestant  democracy  of  that  province  was  alto- 
gether ignored  in  the  argument ;  why  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  writer  would 
have  considered  the  Orangeman  to  be,  like  the  Papist, 
a  member  of  an  inferior  species  and  as  such  equally 
"  enemy  "  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  meant 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  The  commercial  prosperity 
of  Protestant  Ulster  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  point 
to  this  conclusion,  for  the  "  noble  stock  ",  according 
to  the  theory  in  question,  indulge  in  three  occupations 
only — government,  war,  and  agriculture ;  thereby, 
indeed,  is  it  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  ignoble,  which 
believes  that  work  is  a  chastisement  from  heaven,  and 
that  men  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  apply  themselves 
to  any  and  every  form  of  it.  (This  last  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  Gobineau's  "  Histoire  des  Perses  ",  and  per- 
haps the  Irish  pamphleteer  had  it  from  the  Comte  de 
Basterot,  a  French  nobleman,  a  neighbour  of  his  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  the  great  race-mystic,  and  who 
chose  to  live  in  Ireland  because  Ireland  was  the  only 
country  of  Western  Europe  in  which  bourgeois  condi- 
tions, the  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  did  not 
yet  obtain.*)  The  pamphlet  proceeded  to  a  strong 
denunciation  of  contemporary  Nationalism,  the  success 
of  which,  as  it  seemed  to  the  writer,  would  degrade 
Ireland  to  the  level  of  her  neighbours  and  deprive  Irish 
life  of  all  its  distinction.  It  concluded  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Anglo-Irish  that  they  should  stick  to  their  colours 
to  the  end.  "  For  effective  aid  from  England  ",  so  the 
final  paragraph  ran,  "  we  may  cease  to  hope.  England 
has  her  own  troubles  to  attend  to,  troubles  which  may 
largely  be  traced  to  her  betrayal  of  Anglo-Irish  liberties 
in  the  destruction  of  Grattan's  Parliament,  and  the  con- 
sequent appearance  in  her  affairs  of  the  Irish  revolu- 
tionist who,  for  a  century,  has  led  the  attack  upon  all 
her  most  cherished  institutions.  Grattan  saw  into  the 
future  when  he  spoke  of  the  '  hundred  scoundrels  '  whom 
Ireland,  under  the  L'nion,  would  send  with  revengeful 
intent  to  the  British  Parliament.  But  it  is  a  poor 
satisfaction  to  us  that  Grattan's  prediction  has  been 
fulfilled." 

The  pamphlet  is  not  without  a  certain  force  to-day. 
Its  faults  are  obvious,  but  it  has  value  in  that  it 
is  one  of  the  few  philosophic  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  interpret  Irish  history  in  the  interests  of  the 
rather  maligned  body  of  Anglo-Irish  landlords.  Injudi- 
cious, some  will  think,  but  it  was  not  meant  as  an 
apology,  but  for  a  cry  of  defiance.  Its  author  knew, 
none  better,  that  the  people  he  spoke  for  were  face  to 
face  with  tragedy.  Nothing  lasts  in  Ireland  except  the 
ruins,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  English  in  Ireland  are 
not  what  their  ancestors  were.  Was  it  not  Synge  who 
advised  the  Dublin  playwright  to  go  through  the  Irish 
country  houses,  for  he  would  find  in  them  material  for 
r  many  gloomy  plays  that  would  turn  on  the  dying  away 
of  old  families?  Material  for  gloomy  plays;  so  it  has 
come  to  that  in  the  end  !  This  champion  of  the  land- 
lords kept  a  brave  face,  however,  and  when  next  he 
was  heard  of  he  was  publishing  and  editing  on  strictly 
non-commercial  lines  a  little  weekly  paper  for  circula- 
tion among  his  own  kind.  The  subscription  to  the 
paper  was  nominally  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
year,  but  if  you  wrote  a  letter  pointing  out  that  it  was 
worth  only  live  shillings  you  could  get    it    for  that. 

*  The  Comte  de  Basterot  edited  Gobineau's  famous  Fssay  on 
"  The  Inequality  of  Human  Races."  He  died  in  1903  in  Ireland, 
liis  adopted  country,  to  which  he  was  deeply  attached.  His  name 
will  be  found  on  the  first  list  of  guarantors  of  the  Irish  literary 
theatre. 
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Your  letter  would  be  published  with  a  reply  beginning, 
"Dear  X,  I  think  you  are  quite  right".  The  matter 
printed  consisted  almost  wholly  of  correspondence 
between  the  editor  and  his  readers,  who  as  often  as  not 
called  one  another  by  their  Christian  names,  and  it  was 
usuallv  excellent  reading.  About  this  time  there  was 
some  stir  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ireland  ;  a  number 
of  "  movements  "  had  been  started,  every  one  of  which 
found  an  unconventional  and  whimsical  expression  in 
weekly  journalism  ;  but  in  originality  of  habit  at  least 
this  paper  outdid  its  various  rivals.  It  was  common 
for  it  to  go  on  a  holiday  ;  that  is,  to  cease  to  appear 
for  weeks,  and  then  the  next  issue  contained  the  most 
cheerful  apologies  and  promises  to  amend,  but  alas  ! 
from  one  of  these  holidavs  it  never  returned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IRISH  FINANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Constitutional  Club, 
27  June  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  15  June  the  reviewer  of  Lord 
Dunraven's  book  on  Irish  finance  falls,  as  I  think,  into 
several  serious,  though  not  unnatural,  errors.  Lord 
Dunraven's  moderation  and  straightforwardness  have 
a  fascinating  influence  upon  persons  not  sufficiently 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  has  been 
complicated  by  the  mass  of  fiction  and  fallacy  with 
which  it  has  been  overlaid. 

The  notice  of  the  book  contains  the  following  state- 
ments : 

(1)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  seventeen 
years  which  followed  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800  Ireland 
was  grossly  over-taxed. 

(2)  Lord  Dunraven  and  others  calculate  that  this 
excess  amounts  to  £50,000,000,  which  Great  Britain 
owes  to  Ireland. 

(3)  It  is,  however,  historically  indisputable  that 
Ireland  was  ruined  financially  bv  the  Union. 

(4)  The  Childers  Commission  was  unanimous  in  find- 
ing that  Ireland  had  been  over-taxed  in  the  past. 

(5)  Ireland  has  a  financial  case  against  England, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Englishmen  to  study  and,  if  they 
can,  to  answer. 

The  reviewer  has  apparently  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  case  is  unanswerable.    In  Horatian  phrase  : 
"  Haec  mea  sunt ;  si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 

It  happens  that  I  have  been  studying  this  question 
from  time  to  time  for  many  years.  I  agree  with  the 
reviewer's  opening  statement  that  "it  is  very  impor- 
tant the  true  facts  about  Irish  finance  should  be  known 
at  the  present  time  "  ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  the  state- 
ments above  quoted  which  I  do  not  deny  and  dispute. 

I  admit  that  the  financial  arrangement  made  in  1800 
was  unfair  to  Ireland.  But  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  being  over-taxed  and  actually 
paying  the  excessive  taxes.  Did  Ireland  ever  pay  one 
farthing  of  the  excess  of  taxation  calculated  by  Lord 
Dunraven  to  amount  to  £50,000,000?  I  say  "  No". 
Has  she  ever  paid  any  interest  on  the  debt  she  accumu- 
lated during  these  seventeen  years  or  any  part  of  the 
sinking  fund  by  which  this  debt  is  being  reduced? 
And  who  is  paying  this  interest,  and  who  is  liable  for 
the  principal?  The  answer  is,  the  British  tax-payer. 
But  the  British  tax-payer  is  liable  for  more  than  this. 

The  Irish  debt  accumulated  during  the  seventeen 
years  of  Irish  independence  (1 783-1 800)  amounted  to 
£28.541,157.  The  burden  caused  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars  was  crushing;  but  Ireland  paid  her  two-seven- 
teenths of  the  Imperial  revenue,  not  by  taxing  her 
people,  but  by  borrowing  both  principal'  and  interest. 
When  the  Exchequers  were  consolidated  in  181 7,  her 
funded  debt  amounted  to  £"130,561,037.  This  sum 
included  the  28J  millions  of  debt  incurred  before  the 
Union.  The  whole  of  this  debt  was  taken  over  by  Great 
Britain  in  1817;  it  was  then  arranged  that  Ireland 
should  contribute  to  the  Imperial  Services,   not  any 


fixed  sum,  but  only  such  balance  as  might  remain  over 
after  defraying  the  cost  of  administration.  No  more 
generous  arrangement  could  have  been  made.  Mean- 
while Ireland,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  was 
lightly  taxed.  In  1819-20  the  taxation  per  head  of  the 
population  was — Great  Britain,  £3  9s.  8d.  ;  Ireland, 
£0  14s.  5d.  For  1859-60  the  figures  are — Great 
Britain,  £2  10s.  ;  Ireland,  £1  4s.  7d.  In  1903-4  they 
were — Great  Britain,  £3  is-  8d.  ;  Ireland,  £1  19s.  id. 

But  assuming  that  Lord  Dunraven  is  right  (and 
probably  he  is)  in  estimating  this  excess  of  taxation  at 
£50,000,000,  this  is  an  admission  on  his  part  that  the 
Irish  debt  in  1817,  fairly  estimated,  amounted  to  about 
£.80,000,000,  instead  of  £130,000,000.  How  much  of 
the  interest  upon  this  sum  has  Ireland  ever  paid?  A 
very  moderate  estimate  of  her  due  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  would  be  £5,000,000  annually.  The 
balances  paid  since  1817  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
amount  to  about  £315,000,000.  But  at  £5,000,000 
for  ninety-five  years  the  sum  should  be  £475,000,000. 
If  therefore  an  account  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  Ireland 
which  is  the  debtor,  to  at  least  the  extent  of 
£160,000,000,  and  the  debt  is  rapidly  increasing.  For 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  Mr.  Redmond's  indispensable 
aid,  has  increased  the  annual  burden  of  Ireland  by  about 
£2,000,000,  and  has  at  the  same  time  increased  her 
cost  of  administration  by  nearly  £3,000,000.  The 
result  is  that  Great  Britain  is  now  paying  the  interest 
of  Ireland's  original  debt  of  £80,000,000,  paying  also 
Ireland's  share  of  the  cost  of  Imperial  Services,  and 
paying  further  the  annual  Irish  deficit,  which  now 
exceeds  £1,000,000. 

It  is  not  then  a  fact  that  Ireland  was  financially 
ruined  by  the  Union.  Judged  by  the  three  tests  of 
increase  of  population,  increase  of  land  under  tillage, 
and  the  ability  to  feed  herself  and  export  an  increasing 
quantity  of  foodstuffs,  a  period  of  prosperity  set  in 
with  the  Union,  and  continued  until  1846.  The  parti- 
culars as  to  these  matters  are  fully  stated  in  a  small 
volunfe  published  by  me  a  few  days  ago,  entitled  "  1848 
and  191 2  :  The  Continuity  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
Movement  ",  pp.  135-6. 

As  to  the  Childers  Commission,  it  was  not  unani- 
mous in  finding  that  Ireland  had  been  over-taxed  in  the 
past.  In  the  book  just  mentioned  this  statement  is 
refuted  in  advance,  pp.  185-6  : 

"  It  is  commonly  asserted  now  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  practically  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
view  that  Ireland  had  been  over-taxed  during  the  pre- 
ceding three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  fact  is  that 
ten  of  them  supported  this  view.  They  produced  a 
number  of  reports  which  differed  to  some  extent  as 
regards  the  amount  which  had  been  unduly  taken  from 
Ireland.  But  the  two  independent  members  dissented 
from  this  opinion,  and  one  of  them — Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland — sent  in  a  report,  to  which  no  answer  has 
ever  been  attempted." 

The  majority  of  the  Childers  Commission  reported, 
no  doubt,  that  Ireland  had  been  over-taxed  to  the 
amount  of  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
millions  since  1817.  But  to  reach  this  desired  con- 
clusion it  was  necessary  to  treat  Ireland  as  a  separate 
entity,  which  she  was  not,  and  to  rest  upon  the  vague, 
undefined,  and  undefinable  doctrine  of  taxable  capacitv. 
As  to  the  former  point,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  any 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  treated  as  a  separate 
entity,  would  be  found  to  be  either  over-taxed  or  under- 
taxed.  As  to  the  second,  the  refutation  is  clear.  The 
whole  Nationalist  party,  and  many  English  Liberals, 
including  the  late  Sir  R.  Giffen,  have  since  1886  been 
loudly  asserting  that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  was  mainly 
due  to  this  taxation  beyond  her  taxable  capacitv.  But 
how  is  this  consistent  with  the  fact  that  at  this  moment 
Ireland  is  burdened  with  an  additional  sum  of 
£2,000,000  annually,  and  yet  is  increasing  in  prosperity 
faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

[Nearly  seventy  years  passed  after  1817  before  it  was 
discovered  that  Ireland  was  over-taxed.  The  doctrine 
was  invented  by  Sir  R.  Giffen,  who  expounded  it  in  the 
March  number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  for  1886. 
His  position  was  examined  and  his  arguments  confuted 
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in  two  letters  written  by  me,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  11  May  and  1  June  of  that  year,  and  occu- 
pied about  three  columns  of  that  journal.  Sir  R. 
Giffen  never  attempted  to  make  any  reply.] 

The  truth  is  that  so  far  from  Ireland  having  a  finan- 
cial claim  upon  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  latter  country 
which  is  the  creditor.  In  the  Foreword  to  the  book 
mentioned  above,  for  which  Sir  Edward  Carson  is 
responsible,  the  following  passage  appears  : 

"  The  British  taxpayer  does  not  yet  know,  but  he 
will  presently  be  made  to  understand,  that  he  is  at  this 
moment  paying,  and  will  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
effect  release  Ireland  from,  the  interest  on  the  debt 
incurred  by  Ireland  during  the  glorious  period  of  her 
National  Independence.  It  is,  indeed,  not  without 
justice  that  this  fiction  [the  over-taxation  of  Ireland]  is 
styled  '  a  hideous  and  an  impudent  imposture.'  " 

We  Unionists  are  on  our  defence.  Our  case  is 
exceedingly  strong — stronger  by  far  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  The  financial,  if  not  our  strongest,  is  at 
any  rate  our  most  effective  argument.  We  cannot 
afford  to  surrender  the  most  important  of  our  outworks. 
I  am,  vours  faithfullv, 

H.  B.  'Leech  LL.D. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  PANAMA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Americans  hope  to  have  the  Panama  Canal 
ready  in  three  years'  time.  Are  they  justified  in  fixing 
191 5  as  the  date  when  they  can  deliver  this  waterway 
to  general  traffic?  I  doubt  it.  It  was  to  be  opened  in 
190S,  then  in  1912,  and  now  it  is  promised  for  1915. 

Up  to  1  April  1910  they,  on  a  total  of  182,000,000 
cubic  yards,  had  by  dry  excavations  and  dredgings 
extracted  103,000,000,  leaving  79,000,000  to  be  ex- 
tracted. With  these  remaining  cubic  yards  of  rock 
and  earth  to  be  excavated,  the  ports  of  Colon  and 
Panama  have  to  be  completed.  The  channel  of  nine 
miles  in  length,  with  a  bottom  of  500  feet  and  a  depth 
of  45  feet  at  mean  tide  from  the  Miraflores  section  to 
the  islands  of  Naos  and  Flamenco,  has  to  be  made 
navigable — a  difficult  and  tedious  task  owing  to  the 
Pacific  tidal  oscillation  of  23  feet.  This  was  experi- 
enced by  the  French  contractors,  MM.  Baratoux, 
Letellier  and  Co.,  when  working  in  a  similar 
channel  from  Rio  Grande  to  Naos.  The  dredging 
seemed  interminable  owing  to  the  silting  sand  and  mud 
refilling  the  channel  after  excavation.  The  area  re- 
maining to  be  excavated  in  the  Culebra  cut  to  the  water's 
edge  in  1910  was  120  feet  on  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
with  a  bottom  of  300  feet  to  the  Pedro  Miguel  section. 
The  geological  surveys  carried  out  by  the  French  engi- 
neers showed  the  bed  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of 
conglomerate  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  basalt,  and 
dolerite,  as  hard  as  steel.  This  cube  of  igneous  stone 
has,  before  being  excavated,  to  be  blasted.  In  addition 
to  the  above  work  the  twelve  locks  in  duplicate  of  a 
length  of  1000  feet  each,  with  walls  and  floor  of  concrete 
and  watertight  gates,  have  not  been  entirely  completed. 
The  lock-gates  on  the  entire  canal  weigh  57,000  tons, 
and  the  cubic  yards  of  concrete  used  are  estimated  at 
5,000,000  tons.  It  appears  that,  after  a  careful  study, 
such  a  task  cannot  be  easily  accomplished  in  191 5. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  at  present  amounts  to  more 
than  ^'120,000,000  sterling,  and  before  its  con- 
clusion will  absorb  another  ^"20,000,000.  It  is  stated 
that  since  May  1906  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
of  yellow  fever.  I  suppose  not  at  the  ports  of  Colon 
and  Panama  and  the  principal  residential  sections  on 
the  line,  such  as  Gatun  Obispo,  Culebra,  Pedro  Miguel 
and  Miraflores,  but  can  it  be  possible  that  no  malaria 
exists  in  the  impenetrable  jungle  and  marshes  that 
border  each  side  of  the  canal,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
in  length,  extending  live  miles  on  each  side?  Have 
the  Americans  destroyed  all  the  mosquitoes  (fasciate 
gnats  technically  called  anopheles)  bearing  the  germs 
of  yellow  fever?    To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  every 


loo:  ol  the  Isthmus  the  suggestion  is  incredible.  The 
canal  has  cost  in  human  life  more  than  the  Transvaal 
war. 


One  word  in  conclusion  :  the  canal  will  never  pay 
interest  on  its  capital.  There  will  not  be  enough  vessels 
using  the  canal  ever  to  allow  of  a  dividend  on  a  capital 
of  ;£i  40,000,000.  The  Suez  Canal  will  of  course  have 
its  part  of  the  world's  traffic.  Say  two  thousand 
vessels  of  5000  tons  average  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  2000  x  5000  tons  =  10,000,000  :  10,000,000  tons 
at  1  os.  =^5,000,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  canal 
will  cost,  with  the  fortifications,  ^6,000,000.  And  then 
how  is  the  American  view  of  the  fortifications  to  be 
accepted  by  Great  Britain  in  face  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treatv  ?  Yours  truly, 

T.  C. 

THE  LANDLORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bagnoles  de  l'Orne,  France, 
1  July  1 91 2. 

Sir, — It  is  impossible  to  read  the  article  on  "  The 
Landlord  "  by  Mr.  Filson  Young,  printed  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  29  June,  without  feeling  that  however 
true  the  picture  may  be,  the  writer  himself  fails  to 
appreciate  the  true  cause  and  the  true  significance  of 
the  result  which  many  people  will  joini.  with  him  in 
deploring. 

The  conversation,  real  or  imaginary,  described  in  the 
article  turns  on  the  passing  of  a  great  estate  from  father 
to  son — and  is  for  the  most  part  a  lamentation  on  the 
changes  in  estate  policy  affecting  dependents  and  neigh- 
bours. The  charges  which  Mr.  Filson  Young  brings 
against  the  heir,  if  the  story  is  anything  but  a  figment 
of  his  imagination,  are  capable  of  being  proved  or  dis- 
proved ;  if  Mr.  Young  has  not  had  access  to  the  accounts 
of  the  estate,  his  judgment  is  rash  and  hasty. 

These  charges  need  not  detain  us ;  let  us  look  at 
the  conditions  under  which  a  man  succeeds  to  an  estate 
which  has  been  managed  on  generous  old-fashioned 
lines.  He  finds  himself  compelled  to  pay  within  eight 
years  a  huge  fine  to  the  State,  a  fine  which  may 
swallow  up  for  those  eight  years  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  free  income,  even  when  the  gross  income 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds — the 
more  generous  the  former  management  has  been  and 
the  larger  the  establishment  maintained,  the  less  the 
free  income  immediately  available  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  State.  In  these  circumstances  the  heir  does  not 
need  to  be  the  selfish  and  cold-blooded  schemer  of  Mr. 
Young's  story  to  find  himself  driven  to  retrenchments 
which  must  press  hardly  upon  his  dependents  ;  in  such 
an  estate  as  he  has  described,  it  is  the  wages  bill,  and 
the  wages  bill  alone,  that  must  bear  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden. 

And  so  Mr.  Filson  Young  and  his  friend  the  inn- 
keeper, and  everyone  else  who  does  not  understand  how 
the  death  duties  affect  great  estates  in  land,  instead 
of  recognising  as  the  root  of  the  evil  the  statute  which 
sanctions  the  exaction,  throw  all  the  blame  on  the 
individual  who  bears  the  burden. 

The  result  cannot  be  illustrated  more  aptly  than  by 
quoting  Mr.  Young's  innkeeper  :  "  This  man  here 
thinks  he  is  no  doubt  as  good  a  Tory  as  his  father  was ; 
I  don't  know  about  that  or  about  what  they  say  in 
Parliament ;  all  I  know  is  he  has  made  more  Radicals 
here  in  six  months  than  his  father  made  in  his  life- 
time ". 

Exactly — the  authors  of  the  land  policy  of  the  present 
'  Government  could  not  wish  for  a  better  testimony  to 

its  success. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S. 


MR.  MASEFIELD'S  POETRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

White's  Club,  7  July  191 2. 
Sir, — It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
feeble  than  Mr.  Barton's  reply  to  T.   W.    II.    C.  in 
last  week's  Saturday  Review.     He  begins  in  his  first 
I  letter  by  making  wild  and  utterly  irrelevant  charges 
I  against   that    gentleman,   and    when    invited    to  S«t)» 
I  stantiate  his  accusations   by    specific  quotation  from 
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T.  W.  H.  C.'s  printed  works  he  triumphantly  pro- 
duces a  few  gibes  directed  against  the  members  of  the 
present  Government,  Lord  Roscbery  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  respectively.  He  further  adduces  proofs  that 
T.  W.  H.  C.  has  been  so  base  and  wicked  as  to 
deny  the  Bishop  of  London's  claim  to  be  called  a  saint 
(I  am  sure  his  Lordship  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  make  any  such  preposterous  claim),  to  make 
rude  remarks  about  our  dear  friends  the  Germans,  to 
asperse  the  noses  of  little  boys  in  Scotland,  and  to  fleer 
at  the  Scottish  nation  generally.  Mr.  Barton  seems 
to  think  that  a  man  who  has  committed  these  "  crimes  " 
is  debarred  from  discussing  literary  questions,  and  that 
if  he  ventures  to  be  critical  of  poetry  his  terrible  record 
will  be  sufficient  utterly  to  discount  the  moral  force  of 
any  opinions  he  may  venture  to  express.  On  the  same 
principle  Carlyle  would  be  out  of  court  for  all  time 
because  he  was  so  "petty"  and  "  malignant  "  as  to 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands  were  fools.  Could  any  argument  be  more  silly 
and  babyish?  And  why  this  extreme  tenderness  for 
Germans  and  Radicals  and  Socialists  on  the  part  of  a 
writer  who  is  so  dear  to  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review?  Surely  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  not 
to  mention  the  Germans,  control  enough  papers  in 
England  without  having  to  call  in  for  their  defence 
what  one  used  to  try  to  look  upon  as  the  leading  weekly 
Tory  Review.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  place 
for  Mr.  Barton  to  be  promulgating  the  principles  of  the 
Wakefield  school  of  criticism  is  the  "  New  Age"  or 
one  of  the  organs  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  rather  than  the 
Saturday  Review.  Then  Mr.  Barton  is  desperately 
anxious  to  shift  the  discussion  away  from  Mr.  Mase- 
field.  He  first  tried  to  ride  off  on'  T.  XV.  H.  C.'s 
alleged  brutal  literary  past,  and,  having  made  a  foolish 
exhibition  of  himself  on  those  lines,  he  is  now  patheti- 
cally solicitous  to  sheer  off  on  to  the  question  of 
Marlowe.  But  why  drag  in  Marlowe  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing Masefield?  Still  if  he  insists  it  is  easy  enough 
to  answer  him  on  that  point.  Mr.  Barton,  I  presume,  has 
in  his  mind  certain  very  scandalous  passages  in  "  Hero 
and  Leander  ",  and  cn  *he  strength  of  these  and 
certain  other  lapses  in  Marlowe's  works  he  "  invites  " 
T.  XV.  H.  C.  to  say  that  Marlowe  was  not  a  poet. 
Was  ever  such  rubbish  before  propounded  in  a  sane 
journal  by  a  sane  critic?  Marlowe  wrote  a  great  mass 
of  beautiful  and  noble  poetry,  and  to  draw  the  parallel 
closely  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  one  poem,  "  Hero 
and  Leander",  and  compare  it  with  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy  ".  In  the  one  case  you  have  a  glorious  and 
glowing  poem  marred  by  about  fifty  lines  of  unneces- 
sary and  wicked  licentiousness  closely  imitated  from  the 
classic  authors  ;  in  the  other  you  have  a  "  poem  "  which 
is  nine-tenths  sheer  filth  and  one-tenth  passable  verse 
with  a  religious  flavour  to  it.  That  is  all  the  consola- 
tion Mr.  Barton  will  be  able  to  extract  from  Marlowe, 
and  if  he  likes  to  go  on  to  Shakespeare  I  will  take 
leave  to  inform  him  that  if  that  superb  poet  had 
written  nothing  better  than  "Venus  and  Adonis", 
,:  Lucrece  ",  and  "  Titus  Andronicus  ",  he  would  have 
deservedly  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  third-rate  versi- 
fier with  a  fairly  dirty  mind.  As  to  Mr.  Masefield  he 
is  a  young  man,  and  there  is  no  saying  that  he  may  not 
yet  write  some  good  poetry.  Neither  T.  W.  H.  C. 
nor  I  have  ever  attempted  to  deny  this.  What  we  both 
do  say  is  that  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  and  "The 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "  are  not  poetry  at  all.  It 
will  take  a  bigger  man  than  Mr.  Barton  and  a  much 
better  edited  and  more  consistently  critical  paper  than 
the  Saturday  Review  to  prove  the  contrary. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alfred  Douglas. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

^  12  Burleigh  Street  W.C.,  8  July  1912. 
— Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair  !  It  is  no  part  of 
my  duty  to  instruct  Mr.  Barton  to  the  contrary,  even 
though  his  mood  be  chastened.  I  am  ravished  to 
gather  from  the  editorial  note  which  you  append  to  his 
letter  that  you  "  have  confidence  in  his  literary  judg- 


ment ".  Frankly,  I  haven't.  And  so  on  that  point', 
we  may  amiably  part  company. 

On  29  June  I  challenged  Mr.  Barton  to  say  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  honest  literature  which  T.  W.  H.  C.  had 
attempted  to  cry  down  ;  I  challenged  him  also  to  pro- 
duce an  author  of  verse  or  prose  who  could  aver  that 
I  had  blamed  his  excellences;  and  I  challenged  him  to 
tear  from  its  context  a  single  paragraph  of  mine  which 
"condemns"  or  "belittles"  what  is  good.  In  his 
response  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  he  is  "  bound 
in  honour  "  to  accommodate  me,  and  that  it  was  very 
fair  of  me  to  put  him  to  his  instances.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds with  great  pomp  and  pious  rolling  of  the  eyes  to 
marshal  my  literary  sins.  And  what  a  paltry  and 
hobbling  indictment  it  is  ;  what  a  justification  for  the 
vulgar  innuendo  and  easy  sneers  contained  in  Mr. 
Barton's  letters  !  I  wonder  how  many  writers  with 
twenty  years  of  the  rough  and  tumble  of  critical 
journalism  and  authorship  behind  them  could  put  up 
such  a  challenge  in  the  confidence  that  it  is  unanswer- 
able? Mr.  Barton  only  pretends  to  answer  my  questions. 
He  cannot  name  the  piece  of  honest  literature  I  have 
attempted  to  condemn,  nor  the  author  in  prose  or  verse 
who  has  suffered  at  my  hands  because  of  his  merits. 
In  default  he  has  to  fall  back  on  the  Scotch,  the 
Germans,  "  the  members  of  the  Government  " — so 
admired  of  the  Saturday — Dr.  Barrie's  slobbery  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Wells'  "  honours  in  zoology  "  (vide  "  Who's 
Who  "),  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  case  of 
Dr.  Ingram  he  apparently  regards  as  truly  horrible 
and  sufficient  to  put  me  out  of  figure.  It  appears 
that  I  described  the  Bishop  of  London  as  "one 
of  those  people  who  will  always  contrive  to  be 
too  busy  for  sainthood  ".  I  notice  that  the 
Saturday  Review  of  22  June  has  a  paragraph 
about  "the  childish  flippancy"  and  "disgusting" 
argument  of  "a  so-called  High  Churchman"  named 
Dr.  Gore,  with  the  biting  addition  that  "  the  Anglican 
Church  does  not  exist  for  Dr.  Gore  any  more  than  he 
exists  for  the  Church  ".  The  Saturday  may  go  thus 
far  about  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  1912,  but 
T.  W.  H.  C.  is  a  black  and  Intolerable  lackgrace  who 
should  for  evermore  hold  his  peace  because  he  said 
much  less  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1902.  Mr. 
Barton's  other  "  instances"  are  equally  frivolous,  and 
could  equally  be  paralleled  out  of  the  Saturday  without 
discredit  to  anybody. 

As  a  make-weight  to  the  millstone  which  your  old 
contributor  painfully  fashions  from  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  pub- 
lished works  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  poor  devil 
down  to  the  depths  of  perdition  and  ridding  the  pretty 
pastures  of  criticism  of  him  for  ever,  "  I  [Barton] 
could  fill  several  columns  with  remarks  of  the  kind 
quoted  if  I  had  at  hand  the  long  succession  of  works  by 
T.  W.  H.  C."  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  could  easily 
do  the  like  ;  but  having  filled  my  columns,  I  should 
continue  to  inquire  in  a  still,  small  and  disconcerting 
voice  "  Where  is  the  piece  of  honest  literature  which 
I  have  attempted  to  cry  down,  or  the  author  of  verse 
or  prose  of  whom  I  have  fallen  foul  on  other  grounds 
than  his  palpable  faults?" 

Mr.  Barton  is  under  the  impression  that 
T.  W.  H.  C.'s  petty  spleen  and  colossal  bumptious- 
ness have  been  suffered  to  pass  "  eternally  by  default  " 
and  that  Sir  Galahad  Barton  is  the  first  true  knight  to 
ride  glitteringly  to  the  destruction  of  that  bad,  dull 
and  damned  critic.  But  if  I  took  the  trouble  I  could 
find  for  him  literal  rods,  poles  or  perches  of  far  more 
ingenious  abuse  than  he  has  been  able  to  muster,  and 
not  an  inch  of  it  has  moved  me  or  can  move  me  from 
the  profound  contentions  which  it  has  been  at  once  my 
misfortune  and  privilege  to  put  forward.  Mr.  Barton 
begs  of  your  readers  not  "to  be  overawed  by 
T.  W.  H.  C.'s  general  authority  in  the  world  of 
letters  ".  Of  that  authority  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  pretend  to  be  unconscious,  and  while  I  hope  I  may 
never  appear  to  misuse  it,  still  less  do  I  propose  to  be 
bullied,  browbeaten,  slandered  or  misrepresented  out 
of  it  by  critics  of  the  stripe  of  Mr.  Barton.  It  is  an 
I  authority  which  has  cost  me  everything  that  the 
|  average  ma/i  of, my  profession  might  consider  worth 
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having ;  it  has  profited  me  absolutely  nothing  but 
objurgation,  distress  and  uncongenial  toil ;  and  if  letters 
are  the  worse  for  it,  let  Mr.  Barton  and  his  fellow 
bolsterers-up  of  what  they  so  sweetly  call  "  the 
debatable  "  show  me  where  and  how. 

I  note  further  that  the  tutorial  Mr.  Barton,  "  for 
many  years  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review",  is 
at  pains  entirely  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  this  affair 
of  Mr.  Masefield's  poetry  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  the  legiti- 
mate and  most  useful  and  solid  support  of  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas.  While  I  can  do  without  such  support,  I  am 
not  insensible  of  its  value,  and  it  has  a  very  special 
value  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  I  suppose  that 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas'  claims  to  poetic  distinction  are 
at  length  established  and  unassailable.  It  happens  that 
pretty  well  every  established  authority  on  poetry  (and 
certainly  the  most  eminent  of  them)  has  perceived  that 
the  ultimate  and  finest  critic  of  poetry  is  the  poet. 
Dryden  has  said  as  much,  and  so  has  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Consequently  when  Lord  Alfred  Douglas 
writes  down  Mr.  Masefield's  poetry  for  "  muddy 
doggerel  "  it  behoves  your  Mr.  Bartons  to  take  thought 
and  look  twice  at  such  productions  as  "  The  Everlasting 
Mercy  "  and  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "  before 
thev  persist  in  praising  them  "with  faint  damns". 

Which  brings  us  to  a  pathetically  Bartonian  piece  of 
obliqueness.  Mr.  Barton  pulls  a  very  wry  and  hesi- 
tating face  over  the  slight  refection  of  his  own  words 
which  I  set  before  him  on  a  clean  plate  in  my  last  letter. 
He  says  that  he  doesn't  wish  "  to  split  hairs  with 
T.  W.  H.  C.  about  Burns,  Shakespeare  or  Marlowe  ". 
What  he  means  is  that,  like  many  another  confectioner 
who  lacks  the  "  light  hand  "  he  has  a  profound  dis- 
relish for  his  own  pastry.  He  charged  me  with  blaming 
Mr.  Masefield  for  what  I  approve  in  established  poets. 
I  was  able  to  show  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  I  gave 
him  the  instance  of  Burns,  and  I  could  have  given  many 
other  instances. 

Mr.  Barton  recognises  that  his  charge  cannot  be 
substantiated,  and  instead  of  owning  up  gracefully,  as 
one  might  expect  of  a  critic  who  talks  about  his  honour, 
he  assures  us  that  he  meant  something  different  from 
what  he  said,  and  he  helps  himself  to  wriggle  out  of  a 
nasty  corner  with  a  new  and  equally  palpable  mis- 
statement of  fact.  He  says  "  T.  W.  H.  C.  appreciates 
the  poetic  claims  of  established  poets  apart  from  those 
blots  in  their  subject  matter  which  he  deplores  :  Mr. 
Masefield  he  condemns  on  the  strength  of  such  blots, 
and  as  for  Mr.  Masefield's  poetic  claims  otherwise  he 
has  not  said  a  word,  except  to  deny  them  without  argu- 
ment from  first  to  last  ".  The  fact  is  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  question  of  Mr.  Masefield's  claims 
to  consideration  as  a  poet  has  not  yet  been  broached. 
Twice,  I  have  said,  not  that  Mr.  Masefield  is  "  without 
the  smallest  claim  to  consideration  as  a  poet  ",  but 
that  "neither  'The  Everlasting  Mercy'  nor  'The 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  '  has  the  smallest  claim  to 
consideration  as  an  addition  to  the  stock  and  substance 
of  English  poetry  ". 

I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Barton  wishes  your  readers  to  infer  that  the 
passage  I  quoted  from  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  "  is 
one  "  of  the  most  damning  in  the  poem  ".  He  calls  it 
a  "  Teniers'  interior  ",  and  for  aught  he  hazards 
definitely  to  the  contrary  it  might  be  the  only  objec- 
tionable passage  in  "a  long  poem  of  ninety  pages  ". 
I  suppose  that,  from  Mr.  Barton's  point  of' view,  the 
following  are  also  "  Teniers'  interiors  "  and  will  enable 
those  fortunate  beings  "who  can  read  between  the 
lines,  to  capture  a  smell  of  earth,  a  quality  of  coolness 
and  greenness,  perhaps  a  hint  of  apple  blossom  in  the 
early  morning  "  [vide  Barton,  SATURDAY  Review, 
25  May]. 

"  'Twas  Doxy  Jane,  a  bouncing  girl 
W  ith  eyes  all  sparks  and  hair  all  curl, 
And  1  heeks  all  red  and  lips  all  coal, 
And  thirst  for  men  instead  of  soul. 
She  trod  her  pathway  to  the  fire, 
old  Rivers  had  his  nephew  by  her. 


Jim  Gurvil  said  his  smutty  say 
About  a  girl  down  Bye  Street  way. 
And  how  the  girl  from  Froggatt's  circus 
Died  giving  birth  in  Newent  Work'us. 
And  Dick  told  how  the  Dymock  wench 
Bore  twins,  poor  thing,  on  Dog  Hill  bench, 
And  how  he'd  owned  to  one  in  Court 
And  how  Judge  made  him  sorry  for't. " 

There  are  plenty  more  if  Mr.  Barton  wants  them,  and 
the  Saturday  will  embellish  its  columns  by  printing 
them.  Against  these  and  similar  passages  Mr.  Barton 
declines  to  set  quotations  out  of  Shakespeare  or  any 
other  poet.  That  would  be  "  splitting  hairs  "  !  But 
he  is  fain  to  reproduce  for  the  whitewashing  of  Mr. 
Masefield  : 

"  Oh  Christ,  Who  holds  the  open  gate  ",  etc. 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  about  Christ  "  with 
the  passage  quoted  by  T.  W.  H.  C",  he  says,  "com- 
pels us  to  an  irresistible  dilemma.  If  the  description 
of  the  friend's  pigsty  (as  Mr.  Masefield  calls  it)  is  a 
piece  of  obscenity  concocted  for  money,  the  lines  I  have 
just  quoted  are  a  foul  hypocrisy.  If  the  lines  I  have 
just  quoted  are  a  sincere  delineation  of  what  a  humble 
soul  in  an  hour  of  illumination  may  well  feel,  the 
passage  given  by  T.  W.  H.  C.  is  entirely  legitimate 
and  honest  in  its  purpose.  Your  readers  must  resolve 
this  dilemma  for  themselves.  I  would  suggest  that 
thev  apply  to  it  not  only  Christian  charity,  but  sheer 
common  sense  ". 

So  would  I. 

I  shall  also  leave  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
to  digest  your  correspondent's  wonderful  definition  of 
"  libidinous  "  and  to  enjoy  his  lamb-like  innocence  con- 
cerning "  markets  "  and  "lures  ".  Was  it  not  Sancho 
Panza  who  said  "  I  come  from  the  country  :  I  know 
nothing"?  Let  your  readers  likewise  hunt  up  for 
themselves  a  poet  or  writer  of  rhymes  of  whatever 
quality  who  in  one  and  the  same  poem  or  rhyme  can  be 
matched  to  parallel  Mr.  Masefield's  blend  of  porno- 
graphy and  piety.  For  myself,  I  fail  to  remember  any 
such  writer,  but  there  is  the  whole  bewildering  range 
of  religious  versification  to  go  at,  and  an  instance  will 
be  interesting. 

And  I  venture  to  point  out  further  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  everv  lover  of  poetry  to  do  what  in  him  lies  for  the 
preservation  of  the  virtually  unsoiled  spirit  which 
informs  and  makes  treasurable  for  us  the  stock  and 
substance  of  our  poetical  heritage.  In  one  department 
of  prose — namely,  fiction — we  have  seen  of  late  a 
deplorable  tendency  to  commercial  pornography, 
cloaked  with  the  trappings  of  art  and  excused  under 
the  name  of  sociology.  The  financial  "  successes  " 
which  have  resulted  to  fictionists  and  publishers  cannot 
be  gainsaid  ;  the  damage  to  letters  and  to  the  public 
morals  is  immeasurable.  It  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Mase- 
field to  begin  to  do  for  poetry  what  so  many  of  his 
friends  and  supporters  have  done  for  prose.  From  Mr. 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Wells  down  to  Mr.  Hubert  Wales  and 
Miss  Victoria  Cross  the  fictional  "  debaters  "  have 
allowed  themselves  free  rein,  and  smile  in  their  sleeves 
over  the  ease  with  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  ren- 
dered generally  acceptable  and  profitable.  It  is  to  be 
said  to  their  credit  that  none  of  them  has  as  yet  had 
the  temerity  to  appropriate  to  his  or  her  purpose  the 
sentiments  of  religion,  and  I  devoutly  hope  that  none 
of  them  ever  will.  But  I  shall  be  agreeably  astonished 
if  we  do  not  have  a  good  many  imitators  of  Mr.  Mase- 
field ;  and  if  the  fight  against  them  goes  as  the  fight 
against  "debatable  "  fiction  has  gone,  poetry  is  in  for 
a  bad  time. 

Finally,  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Masefield  that  if  he  really 
wishes  to  see  "  the  young  green  corn  divinely 
springing  " — 

"  The  corn  that  makes  the  holy  br<  ad 
By  which  the  soul  of  man  is  fed  ", 

he  should  consider  at  once  whether  it  is  not  incumbent 
upon  him  to  withdraw  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  "  and 
"  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "    from  circulation, 
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until  such  season  as  he  has  found  means  and  grace  to 
relieve  them  of  the  disgusting  and  unholy  passages  with 
which  they  are  so  abundantly  equipped.  He  must 
have  already  obtained  from  these  two  works  a  far 
greater  monetary  reward  than  commonly  falls  to  poets 
of  his  years  and  powers,  and  with  thus  much  he  might 
well  content  himself.  All  the  effect  of  either  poem, 
whether  artistic  or  moral,  might  be  preserved  and  even 
intensified  by  pruning,  excision  and  restraint.  If  he 
requires  the  loftiest  standard  for  dramatic,  intimate  (I 
had  almost  said  homely),  and  pious  poetry  there  is  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  to  go  by;  and  if  he  shares  with 
Mr.  Barton  a  belief  in  poetry  "  drawn  from  life  in  the 
raw  "  there  is  "  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  ",  a  popu- 
lar work  from  which  Mr.  Masefield  may  at  least  derive 
a  knowledge  of  the  extreme  limits  to  which  "  rawness  " 
may  be  allowed  to  take  us.  Failing  some  such  reason- 
able and  creditable  adventure  on  Mr.  Masefield's  part, 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  subtract  from  what  I  have  said 
regarding  his  two  ill-conditioned  poems — though  I 
decline  responsibility  for  the  flat-footed  (and  as  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  said)  Scotch  constructions  Mr. 
Barton  has  been  pleased  to  put  upon  some  of  my  words. 

For  your  Mr.  Baker,  the  "  uncritical  ",  I  merely  have 
to  say  that  if  persons  of  his  kidney  were  a  trifle  less 
prone  to  be  edified  and  "  encouraged  "  by  impropriety 
and  to  lapse  into  states  of  gaping  mystification  when 
common  sense  comes  their  way,  the  labours  of  your 
present  correspondent  would  be  greatly  lightened  and 
the  impenetrable  wall  of  his  mentality  would  no  longer 
need  to  be  manned  and  loop-holed. 

Yours  etc. 

T.  W.  H.  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athenaeum,  Pall  Mall  S.W., 
30  June  1912. 

Sir, — In  his  interesting  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Mase- 
field's "  Everlasting  Mercy  ",  while  your  correspondent 
T.  W.  H.  C.  does  me  the  honour  of  saying  with  great 
truth  that  I  am  the  author  of  a  long  poem  not  out  of 
print,  it  seems  to  me  that*  there  is  possibly  a  confusion 
of  thought  between  the  quality  of  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy  "  as  art  and  as  to  its  moral  content.  If  the  poem 
is  held  to  be  immoral,  it  should  not  be  given  publicity  ; 
if  it  is  condemned  on  the  ground  of  being  bad  art  alone, 
that  is  altogether  another  matter.  But  the  first  is 
rather  a  case  for  the  police  than  for  the  critic. 

As  regards  the  art  question,  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  pleonasm  in  Mr.  Masefield's  recurrent  use  of 
the  word  to  which  T.  W.  H.  C.  chiefly  objects,  but 
surely  there  is  no  mistaking  the  beauty  of  the  "  Ever- 
lasting Mercy  "  as  a  whole. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Ainslie. 

"  GRIX  "  AND  "  GIN  ". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  word  "  grin  "  is  explained  in  most  dic- 
tionaries. It  would  have  been  easy  to  consult  Webster 
or  Todd's  Johnson.  Of  course,  the  fullest  account  is 
that  given  in  the  "  Xew  English  Dictionary",  with  at 
least  thirty-five  quotations,  ranging  in  date  from  825 
to  1894  ;  so  that  it  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  still  in  common  use  in  a  great 
many  dialects;  the  "English  Dialect  Dictionary" 
mentions  at  least  a  dozen,  and  gives  about  thirty 
examples,  besides  six  more  examples  of  the  verb  "  to 
grin  ",  which  is  derived  from  it,  and  means  "  to  catch 
in  a  snare  ". 

It  is  simply  a  survival  of  the  A.S.  "  grin  ",  "a  snare, 
a  noose  "  ;  sometimes  used  to  translate  the  Latin 
laqueus.  The  most  interesting  examples  are,  of  course, 
the  Biblical  ones.  It  occurs,  for  example,  in  the 
Vespasian  Psalter  (a.d.  825),  in  Ps.  ix.  15,  where  "  in 
laqueo "  is  translated  by  "in  grin  thissum  ",  i.e.  in 
this  snare;  and  in  the  Paris  Psalter  (a.d.  iooo)  printed 
by  Thorpe,  where  it  occurs  in  Ps.  xviii.  5,  lxvi.  11,  and 
xci.  3  (according  to  the  numbering  in  the  A.V.),  and 
elsewhere.    In  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  where  the  Latin  version 


has  "  laqueo  se  suspendit  ",  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
has  "  mid  gryne  hine  sylfne  aheng  " — "  he  hung  himself 
with  a  noose  ". 

In  the  Wycliffite  versions  it  occurs  nine  times;  and 
in  later  versions  it  is  really  quite  common.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Chaucer;  the  quotation  given  in  Johnson  as 
from  that  author  is  really  from  a  sixteenth-century  poem 
entitled  "  The  Remedye  of  Love  "  ;  and  a  poor  perform- 
ance it  is.  But  it  occurs  in  "  S.  Margaret  ",  "  The  Owl 
and  the  Xightingale  "  and  Palladius  "  On  Husbandry  ", 
and  in  such  authors  as  Langland,  Trevisa,  Caxton,  Sir 
T.  More,  Giles  Fletcher,  Twyne,  Taylor  the  water-poet, 
and  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (Psalm  exxiv.  7). 

Of  course  "  gin  "  is  a  totally  different  and  uncon- 
nected word.  The  sound  of  j  is  very  rare  except  in 
words  of  French  origin;  and  "  gin"  is  pronounced  as 
"  j  in  ".  It  is  not  I  who  derive  it  from  "  engine  "  ;  for 
it  was  used  as  a  short  form  of  the  Middle  English 
"  engin  "  (the  modern  "engine")  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Langland  plays  upon  this  fact  in  a  well- 
known  passage  which  is  duly  quoted  in  Wright's 
"  Bible  Word  Book  ",  which  should  always  be  con- 
sulted in  such  cases  as  these.  Wright's  article  on 
"  grin  "  merely  says  :  "  Grin,  sb.  (Job  xviii.  9;  Ps.  cxl. 
5,  cxli.  9).  Altered  to  '  gin  '  in  later  editions.  See  gin  ". 
But  under  "gin  "  examples  of  both  words  are  given, 
including  the  passage  from  Langland. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford. 

Sir, — The  word  "  gin  "  in  the  sense  of  a  snare  is  not 
a  corruption  of  the  old  English  word  "grin" 
("grinne").  The  word  "gin"  is  a  decapitated  form 
of  an  old  French  word  "  engin  "  =  "  machina ". 
"  Grin  ",  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  native  word  found  in 
the  oldest  English  texts  ;  it  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Vulgate  "  Jaqueus  "  in  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels 
(Corpus  and  Hatton  MSS.)  in  Luke  xxi.  35,  and  also 
in  the  Vespasian  Psalter  (Ps.  ix.  16),  printed  in  Sweet's 
Old  English  Texts.  Both  words  "  gin  "  and  "  grin  " 
occur  in  the  Authorised  Version,  as  printed  in  161 1  : 
"  ginne  "  in  Isaiah  viii.  14,  Amos  iii.  5,  and  "  grinne  " 
(pi.  "  grinnes  ")  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  ;  cxli.  9 ;  Job  xviii.  9.  In 
modern  editions  of  the  Authorised  Version  "gin"  is 
printed  in  all  the  five  places. 

It  may  be  noted  that  "  grin  "  (a  snare)  is  by  no  means 
an  obsolete  word.  It  is  still  in  common  use  in  parts 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  Xorth  and 
Xorth-West  of  England,  Xorthumberland,  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire  (see  "  English  Dialect 
Dictionarv  ",  s.v.  "  Grin  "). 

A.  L.  M. 


"THE  INDIAN   SCAVEXGER  VULTURE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Royal  Societies'  Club,  S.  James'  Street, 

10  July  1912. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  review  of 
"  Jungle  Folk  "  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  dated  6  July. 

Your  reviewer  unjustly  accuses  me  of  misnaming  the 
Indian  scavenger  vulture.  He  writes  :  "  We  have 
always  understood  that  the  common  Indian  neophron 
was  of  the  species  styled  '  ginginianus  ',  yet  on  page  22 
it  is  named  '  percnopterus  ',  the  western  species  which 
inhabits  Southern  Europe  and  Xorthern  Africa".  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  "  percnopterus  "  extends  into  India. 
In  that  country  both  species  occur.  "  Percnopterus  " 
is  found  in  the  X.W.  Frontier  Province  and  in  the 
Punjab.  "  Ginginianus  "  ranges  from  Delhi  east- 
wards. As  I  write,  on  page  22,  of  the  vulture  found 
at  Lahore  I  call  it  rightly  neophron  percnopterus.  I 
would  add  that  when  I  write  of  the  Indian  bird  in 
general  I  call  it  "ginginianus";  vide  page  5  of 
"  Jungle  Folk  ". 

Yours  truly, 

D.  Devvar. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  SAILOR  STATESMAN. 

"  The  Life  of  Edward  Mountagu  K.G.,  First  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  1625-1672."  By  F.  R.  Harris.  London  : 
Murray.    1912.    Two  vols.    24s.  net. 

A LIFE  of  the  first  Lord  Sandwich  was  indeed  over- 
due ;  but  the  painstaking  author  of  these  volumes 
must  not  be  discouraged  in  a  branch  of  literature  for 
which  he  has  evidently  great  aptitude,  if  we  say  that  any 
seventeenth-century  biography  must  be  belated.  The 
period  between  the  Rebellion  and  the  Revolution,  1640 
to  1685,  has  exercised  the  pens  of  diarists,  historians, 
and  novelists.  Clarendon,  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Scott,  to  mention  only  the  greatest  names, 
have  given  us  pictures  of  these  memorable  years  from 
the  contemporary  and  the  modern  point  of  view.  It 
is  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
editing  of  the  Sandwich  papers  at  Hinchingbrooke,  and 
has  been  industrious  in  going  through  other  historical 
manuscripts.  He  has  performed  his  task  conscientiously 
and  accurately.  The  result,  however,  is  rather  dis- 
appointing, as  he  does  not  tell  us  anything  new  about 
the  period,  and  he  has  drawn  freely  upon  Clarendon, 
Evelyn,  and  Pepys,  whose  merits  as  chroniclers  have 
already  received  the  recognition  of  several  generations 
of  students. 

The  Montagus  are  one  of  the  most  famous  families 
in  England.  Indeed,  they  dispute  with  the  Saviles,  tc 
whom  they  allied  themselves  by  marriage,  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Montagus  and  the  Saviles 
together  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  more  great 
men,  more  statesmen,  judges,  admirals,  and  generals 
to.the  service  of  their  country  than  any  other  "  cousin- 
hood  ",  not  excepting  the  Pitts  and  the  Grenvilles  a 
hundred  years  later.  It  must  be  annoying  to  the 
possessors  of  a  name  like  Montagu  to  see  it  impudently 
filched  by  a  Hebrew  bullion-broker  and  his  clan,  the 
more  so  as  there  is  no  legal  remedy  for  the  outrage. 
The  subject  of  this  biography  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  Edward  Mountagu,  as  it  was  then  spelt, 
married  when  a  boy,  and  was  absorbed  in  war  and 
politics  at  an  age  when  most  youths  of  his  class  are 
cramming  for  a  degree  at  the  University.  He  naturally 
fell  under  the  influence  of  his  neighbour,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  under  his  cousin,  Lord  Manchester. 
Montagu  adhered  to  the  Protector  as  long  as  the  great 
man  made  some  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  law.  He 
would  have  supported  Richard  Cromwell  if  he  had  seen 
any  chance  of  a  stable  Government.  But  his  character 
was  that  of  a  man  moderate  in  all  things,  moderate  in 
his  Church  views,  loving  law  and  hating  disorder,  no 
partisan,  and  convinced  by  experience  that  a  military 
democracy  was  a  self-cancelling  business.  By  1659 
Edward  had  become  a  sailor,  for  in  those  days  there  was 
an  interchange  of  officers  between  the  services,  and  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  general  to  be  suddenly 
transformed  into  an  admiral.  George  Monk  had  a 
small  but  well-paid  and  trained  army  at  his  disposal, 
while  Edward  Montagu  was  worshipped  by  the  navy. 
These  two  men  were  therefore  masters  of  the  situation, 
which  required  extremely  delicate  handling.  The 
caution  and  reserve  with  which  Monk  and  Montagu 
dealt  with  one  another,  the  nation,  and  the  King  at 
Breda  arc  amusing.  A  most  critical  general  election 
returned  a  House  of  Commons  with  a  Royalist  and 
Presbyterian  (anti-Cromwellian)  majority,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  resumed  its  existence.  This  decided 
Monk  and  Montagu,  and  without  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions the  admiral  set  sail  for  Schcveningcn  to  bring 
bark  Charles.  Mr.  Harris  gives  us  a  vivid  and  enter- 
taining account  of  the  boyish  glee  with  which  Charles 
received  the  news  of  his  good  fortune — how  he  showed 
his  sister  a  portmanteau  full  of  gold  and  bills,  how  the 
days  of  rags  were  over,  and  how  he  dressed  himself  in 
all  the  bravery  of  the  times,  and  went  on  board  the 


admiral's  ship,  kissing  his  deliverer  on  both  cheeks. 
During  the  trip  to  Dover  the  King  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  talked  to  everybody,  began  telling  his  too-well- 
known  stories  about  his  wanderings,  and  with  the 
appetite  of  a  restored  king  and  a  Channel  traveller 
would  eat  nothing  but  sailor's  fare.  The  landing  at 
Dover  and  reception  by  Monk  are  a  thrice-told  tale.  In 
the  morning  flush  of  gratitude  Charles  made  Montagu 
an  earl,  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  granted  him  ^4000 
a  year.  This  was  lucky  for  Montagu,  for  after  the  first 
year  of  excitement  Charles  sometimes  forgot  friends, 
and  was  generally  slow  in  paying  his  debts.  To  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  as  to  many  other  people,  the  Restora- 
tion proved  a  disappointment.  Sandwich  became  the 
chief  of  Samuel  Pepys  at  the  Admiralty — he  is  the  "  my 
lord  "  of  the  Diary — but  he  was  neither  a  courtier,  nor 
a  rake,  nor  a  Crypto-Catholic,  so  that  he  was  what 
we  should  call  in  modern  slang  "  out  of  it  ".  Charles 
knew  and  respected  Sandwich's  honesty,  and,  therefore, 
he  did  not  take  him  into  his  confidence,  though,  with 
a  grim  humour  of  his  own,  the  king  sent  the  admiral 
to  convoy  his  sister  from  France  with  the  Treaty  of 
Dover  in  her  pocket.  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  by  employment 
abroad,  and  he  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Spain, 
where  he  negotiated  the  first  important  commercial 
treaty,  and  concluded  the  Peace  of  Lisbon.  The  know- 
ledge of  marine  commerce  thus  acquired  was  -very 
useful,  and  in  those  days  very  rare.  It  procured  for 
Sandwich  a  seat  on  the  Plantations  Committee,  and 
he  became  President  of  a  Trade  Council,  so  that  he  did 
pretty  much  what  is  now  done  by  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
His  colonial  policy  was  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  colonies 
were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
farmed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Mother  Country. 
They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  trade  with  foreign 
nations  ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  crushed  either,  or 
allowed  to  sink  into  bankruptcy.  Sandwich  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  the  colonies  could  not  be  coerced,  but 
must  be  persuaded.  And  already  New  England  was 
beginning  to  give  forth  mutterings,  and  to  show  the 
spirit  that  led  a  hundred  years  later  to  independence. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  politics,  and  Sandwich,  much 
against  his  will,  became  entangled  in  a  fierce  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  had  power  to  amend  a  money  bill. 
The  quarrel  arose  over  sugar,  that  "  singular  article 
of  produce  ",  as  Disraeli  called  it,  which  delights  infancy 
and  soothes  old  age,  and  which  has  shaken  in  its  saddle 
many  a  Cabinet.  "  The  proposed  taxes,  '  towards  His 
Majesty's  supply,'  were  brought  in  during  November 
1670.  A  long  list  of  impositions  was  suggested  upon 
articles  as  varied  as  salt  and  silks,  prunes  and  German 
calicoes,  mum  and  foreign  soap.  Most  of  these  duties 
were  passed  by  both  Houses,  but  to  one  in  particular 
an  objection  was  lodged  by  the  Lords.  This  was  the 
imposition  upon  white  sugars,  which  seemed  to  press 
unduly  upon  the  planters.  They  had  lately  taken  to 
refining  their  own  sugars,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
nurse  an  infant  industry.  The  Lords  therefore  '  voted 
ease  to  white  sugars  of  our  own  plantations,  as  also 
to  those  of  Portugall '.  The  subsidy  bill  thus  amended 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Instantly  a 
dispute  began,  not  upon  the  expediency  of  the  tax,  but 
upon  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  meddle  with  finance." 
We  need  not  follow  the  dispute,  which  was  terminated, 
not  by  a  disabling  of  the  peers,  but  by  the  king's  sudden 
prorogation  of  Parliament.  Politicians  have  evidently 
not  changed  in  two  centuries  and  a  half,  for  we  have 
here  the  germs  of  Imperial  preference  and  the  Parlia- 
ment Act,  one  of  the  peers  observing  in  the  course  of 
the  wrangle  "  by  this  way  the  Commons  might  annex 
things  of  foreign  nature  to  Bills  of  Money  and  make 
a  new  Magna  Carta  ".  In  the  following  war  (1672) 
Charles,  in  compliance  with  the  shameful  Treaty  of 
Dover,  joined  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  war  upon  the 
Dutch,  which  was  quite  unprovoked  by  them,  and  was 
a  pure  act  of  personal  revenge  by  the  French  monarch. 
Sandwich  hated  the  war,  not  only  because  it  was  unjust, 
but  because  he  knew  that  England  was  unready.  Sadly, 
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and  with  a  sure  presage  of  his  fate,  he  accepted  the 
command  of  the  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York.  Y\  e 
cannot  praise  too  highly  the  description  of  the  battle 
of  Southwold  Bay,  in  which  Sandwich  met  his  death. 
To  give  a  graphic  and  accurate  account  with  all  the 
technical  details  of  a  sea  fight  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv  is  no  easy  matter.  There  is  something  of  the 
art  of  Thucydides'in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Harris,  which 
we  will  not  spoil  by  quotation.  In  an  epilogue,  Mr. 
Harris  thus  sums  up  the  public  character  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  so  different  from  that  of  his  descen- 
dant, "  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  ",  whom  Gray  has  immor- 
talised :  "'  For  political  intrigue  he  had  no  relish.  His 
lonely  youth  gave  him  a  certain  detachment  of  opinion 
and  an  independence  of  judgment  which  made  him 
appear  a  trimmer.  In  reality  he  lacked  finesse ;  he 
put  his  country  first,  and  followed  whom  he  liked ;  he 
put  principles  before  persons.  He  hated  disorder,  and 
he  hated  persecution.  Three  times  he  chose  his  path, 
and  each  time  for  security  and  good  government.  He 
left  Manchester,  who  was  weak,  for  Cromwell,  who  was 
strong  ;  he  left  Cromwell  when  the  law  was  outraged  ; 
he  left  Richard  when  he  felt  that  Richard  was  incapable. 
His  passion  for  order  made  him  a  monarchist  :  it 
mattered  little  whether  Cromwell  or  Charles  Stewart 
were  king.  And  since  he  saw  that  the  Stewart  mon- 
archy was  bound  up  with  settled  law  and  an  established 
Church  he  favoured  uniformity.  Dissent  spelt  differ- 
ence, and  to  Sandwich  a  settled  horizon  was  all  that 
mattered.  He  had  been  in  England  throughout  all  her 
troubles,  and  detested  those  who  bade  fair  to  shake 
the  settlement".  We  wish  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  would  apply  its  brains  seriously  to  the  output 
of  historical  biography,  for  it  could  render  the  nation 
no  greater  service. 


THE  CHINESE  BORDERLAND. 

"In  Forbidden  China."  By  Vicomte  d'Ollone.  Trans- 
lated by  Bernard  Miall.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
1912.    15s.  net. 

ONE  of  many  delusions  about  China  is  that  the  well- 
defined  area  depicted  on  our  maps  constitutes  a 
compact  territory,  peopled  by  an  homogeneous  race,  and 
subject  to  a  Central  Authority  whose  writ  will  run  not 
only  through  the  eighteen  provinces  but  through  the 
vast  outlying  Dependencies  which  go  to  make  up  what 
is  known  as  the  Chinese  Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
large  sections  of  Kweichow,  Yunnan,  and  Szechuen  are 
inhabited  by  races  distinctly  non-Chinese — subject  in 
various  degrees  to  Chinese  influence,  but  in  some  cases 
so  independent  that  not  even  Chinese  are  permitted 
to  enter.  That  is  the  "Forbidden  China"  which 
M.  d'Ollone  and  his  colleagues  were  commissioned  to 
explore,  and  which  is  described  here  currente  calamo 
pending  the  preparation  of  a  more  elaborate  work  in 
which  the  results  will  be  scientifically  recorded.  For 
the  mission  was  equipped  with  a  thoroughness  that 
recalls  de  Lagree's  well-known  exploration  of  the  Mei- 
kong,  and  proves  once  more  that  Governments  change, 
in  France,  less  in  method  than  in  name.  Traveller 
after  traveller  has  been  attracted  to  the  problems  geo- 
graphical, social,  geological,  ethnological  which  the 
region  presents.  Stores  of  information  have  been 
acquired,  published,  lost  or  forgotten.  Colborne 
Baber's  fascinating  account  of  his  "  Journey  of  Explora- 
tion in  Western  Szechuen  "  lies  buried  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Papers  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
a.d.  1882.  Bogle's  account  of  his  mission  to  Thibet 
in  1792  and  Manning's  fragmentary  narrative  of  his 
journey  to  Lhassa  a  few  years  later  had  been  lost  sight 
of  till  Sir  Clements  Markham  rediscovered  and  gave 
them  to  the  world.  The  exceptional  achievement  of  the 
d'Ollone  Mission  is  that  they  succeeded  in  actually 
crossing  the  territory  of  the  independent  Lolos  which 
others  have  been  able  only  to  peck  at,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  outside ;  and  the  narrative  of  their  difficulties  is 
painfully  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Brooke  was  mur- 
dered, shortly  after,  in  trying  to  follow  their  path. 
Their  success  was  due,  doubtless,  to  a  combination  of 


causes — good  equipment,  tact,  courage,  good  luck  and 
by  no  means  least  to  the  help  and  influence  of  com- 
patriots who  served'  them  as  interpreters  and  guides. 
Hue  showed  us,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  that  French 
missionaries  had  been  established  in  Szechuen  long 
enough  to  establish  a  tradition  and,  what  is  more,  to 
create  adherents  who  are  valuable  allies  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  indifference  or  hostility.  For  an  Oriental 
understands  Orientals,  and  will  achieve  by  means  which 
seem  to  us  tortuous  an  end  that  European  wisdom 
would  fail  to  reach,  or  escape  by  means  equally  peculiar 
from  a  situation  where  a  European  would  be  lost.  Thus 
it  was  largely  due  to  Father  de  Guebriant  that  the 
mission  was  able  to  penetrate  Independent  Lololand. 
Chinese  officials  try  to  deter  travellers  because  they 
know  the  danger  and  consequent  risk  of  trouble  to 
themselves,  for  the  Independent  Lolos  admit  no  one — ■ 
not  even  a  Chinese — unless  a  Lolo  of  rank  will  act  as 
his  sponsor;  and  that  presents  to  strangers  an  almost 
insuperable  difficulty.  But  M.  de  Guebriant  was  able, 
through  his  Christians,  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  young 
Chinese  whose  father  had  established  business  relations 
(including  probably  the  sale  of  arms  !)  with  the  principal 
tribes.  By  his  means  the  necessary  introductions  were 
effected  and  the  hazardous  journey  was  accomplished. 
It  is  impossible,  obviously,  to  review  a  narrative  of  this 
kind  in  detail ;  and  we  can  only  note  that  the  results 
attained  must  have  amply  compensated  for  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  and  dangers  escaped.  Briefly,  the 
impression  formed  was  that  of  a  race  comparatively 
uncivilised  but  of  high  type,  planted  firmly  in  the 
mountains  to  which  they  had  been  driven  back,  and 
capable  of  playing  a  part,  still,  in  the  future  of  the 
region  to  which  they  cling.  One  problem  solved 
regarded  their  language.  It  was  known  that  they  had 
a  system  of  writing  :  Baber  found  in  the  house  of  a 
Lolo  who  was  giving  him  lodging  a  page  of  Lolo 
writing  with  the  sound  of  each  word  approximately 
indicated  in  Chinese  ;  but  the  owner  would  give  him 
no  key  to^the  meaning.  He  obtained,  subsequently, 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  French  missionary,  an 
original  Lolo  manuscript,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given 
in  his  report ;  but  it  remained  a  literary  curiosity — 
a  specimen  of  unknown  literature,  and  nothing  more. 
M.  d'Ollone  was  more  fortunate.  A  Lolo  noble,  the 
Prince  of  Shama,  read  to  him  passages  from  a  history 
of  his  dynasty  and  of  their  retreat  before  Chinese 
aggression  ;  and  Father  de  Guebriant  was  able  to  enlist, 
subsequently,  the  help  of  Lolo  literati  who  enabled  him 
to  compile  a  limited  dictionary  and  gave  him  Lolo 
books. 

But  the  Lolos  were  only  one,  if  the  most  interesting, 
of  the  races  whom  the  mission  had  in  view.  The 
Miaotze  are  less  remote,  but  are,  also,  sufficiently  apart 
to  offer  an  interesting  field  for  research.  They  are 
governed  also  measurable  by  their  own  chiefs,  but 
these  are  appointed  by  Imperial  authority.  Will  they 
accept  appointment  now,  one  wonders,  from  a  Republic? 
The  Miaotze,  who  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Kweichow, 
are  generally  considered  to  be  remnants  of  aborigines 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  in  their  southerly  advance. 
The  author  thinks  they  had  themselves  conquered  an 
earlier  people,  and  had  in  turn  been  conquered  by  Tai 
(akin  to  the  Siamese),  who  remain  distinct  and  appear 
to  retain  a  larger  measure  of  independence.  And 
here  is  another  literary  problem  which  we  state  in  the 
author's  own  words  :  "  The  Miaotze  are  universally, 
believed  to  know  nothing  of  writing.  Profiting  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  who  had  a  law-suit  solicited  my 
protection,  I  asked  him  to  expound  the  affair  in  Miaotze 
writing,  which  he  did.  He  assured  me  that,  the 
Chinese  having  destroyed  at  the  time  of  their  conquest 
all  the  works  they  were  able  to  discover,  the  Miaotze 
had  hidden  what  was  left  and  had,  from  that  time 
forward,  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  art  of 
writing,  but  in  reality  they  possessed  numerous  books 
containing  the  annals  of  their  race  ".  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  secret  so  carefully  hidden  should  be 
divulged  to  a  stranger ;  and  subsequent  inquiry  from 
men  who  had  been  indicated  as  possessors  of  these  books 
was  met  by  denial  of  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  writing 
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whatever.  Yet  there,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  voca- 
bulary which  M.  d'Ollone  had  compiled  with  his 
Miaotze's  collaboration  and  which,  Chinese  scholars 
told  him,  contained  ancient  characters  abandoned 
213  B.C.  !  There  the  problem  rests.  Perhaps  the 
larger  work  in  prospect  may  carry  us  nearer  to  a 
solution. 

The  next  objective  was  the  N.E.  section  of  the  great 
region  described  on  our  maps  as  Thibet,  but  which 
comprises,  really,  a  number  of  independent  tribes  who 
own  no  more  than  a  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Lhassa 
which  Westerners  are  apt  to  think  of  as  the  capital 
of  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  and  administrative 
entity.      The  mission  desired  especially  to  reach  the 
great  Lamasery  of  Lhabrang,  and  promptly  discovered 
that,  how  diverse  soever  might  be  political  conditions, 
exclusiveness  was  a  common  characteristic.  They  were 
stopped  by  a  hostile  array  of  lancers  precisely  as  others 
have  been  stopped  in  trying  to  reach  Lhassa,  and  as 
Cooper  was  barred  when  attempting  to  reach  Sudya 
as  ^1  "  Pioneer  of  Commerce  "  in  1868.    They  were 
attacked,   robbed,   wounded,    and   deserted   by  their 
caravan.    How  narrowly  they  escaped  with  their  lives 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Mongol  ruler  of  the 
district  (races  and  tribes  are  mixed  up  throughout  the 
whole  region  in  bewildering  confusion)  must  be  read  in 
the  pages  where  the  incidents  are  described  ;  but  we  are 
tempted  to  note  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  organisation  among  a  people  who  seem  abso- 
lutely refractory  to  authority — that  every  article  stolen 
was  eventually  traced  and  restored  by  this  prince,  who — 
climax  of  interest — turned  out  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  chief  who  had  bathed  his  horses  in  the  Adriatic  at 
the  height  of  the  Mongol  irruption  and  retained  the 
honorific  title  of  King  of  Honan  bestowed  by  Kublai 
Khan  for  previous  services  in  the  conquest  of  China. 
At  Wu-taishan,  after  emerging  into  China,  they  were 
fortunate  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  very  Dalai 
Lama  and  seeing  him  start  for  Peking.   It  is  interesting 
to  note  an  impression  that  he  spoke  and  acted  as  a 
man  habituated  to  command,  having  about  him  nothing 
of  ithe  monk,  either  in  manner  or  clothing  ;  also  that 
the  magnificence  of  his  escort  and  the  honours  heaped 
upon  him  were  a  testimony  to  the  real  influence  of  a 
personage  who  was  in  the  position  of  a  fugitive  at 
the  time.      Another  linguistic  problem,  by  the  by,  is 
the  origin  of  the  term  Thibet.      The  word  is,  as 
M.  d'Ollone  remarks,  unknown  to  the  Thibetans  as  to 
the  Chinese ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  fabricated  by 
the  Arabs,  we  recall  Baber's  plausible  suggestion  that 
it  may  be  a  Europeanised  form  of  "  Teu  Peu  "  (pro 
nounced  as  in  French,  but  written  "  Bod  ").  A  Thibetan 
arriving  in  China,  on  being  asked  from  what  country 
he  has  come,  will  often  (he  affirms)  reply  from  Teu  Peu 
meaning  High  or  Upper  Bod — a  term  which  a  native 
will  use  to  designate  all  Thibetan-speaking  nationalities, 
without  in  the  least  intending  to  imply  that  they  are 
subject  to  Lhassa.    We  have  said  that  the  region  has 
been  a  source  of  perennial  attraction.    The  attraction 
is  summed  up  in  a  sentence  on  the  concluding  pages, 
in  which  the  author  notes  the  results  of  the  journey  : 
"  The    non-Chinese   races   of  China   form   a  whole 
world  in  themselves"      Everyone  interested  in  such 
questions  will  peruse  with   interest   this  preliminary 
volume,    and    will    look    for    the    complete  work 
(already  in  course  of  publication)  where  the  diverse 
problems  presented  will  be  elaborately  examined  by 
the  light  of  information  acquired  during  this  present 
research.    Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  original,  we  can  only  judge  from  the  text  that  the 
translation  is  well  done.    There  are  a  few  solecisms — 
a  Frenchman,  for  instance,  writes  "  le  Szcchuen  "  as  he 
writes  "  la  Normandic  "  ;  but  in  English  the  article  is 
redundant.    The  "fact"  that  should  be  best  known 
(p.  181)  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  "  part  ".   The  word 
"  at  "  again,  on  p.  191,  is  a  misrendcring  of  the  particle 
used  to  indicate  provinces  in  which  certain  famous  places 
of  pilgrimage  arc  located  :  to  say  11  the  Tai-shan  at 
Shnntung"  is  as  though  one  wrote  "  Stonehenge  at 
Will  shire  ",   To  say  (p.  205)  that  the  great  legendary 


Emperor  Yu  "would  have  reigned"  from  about  222^ 
to  2216  B.C.  is  a  too  literal  rendering,  evidently,  of 
'  aurait  regne  " — which  would  be  better  translated,  "  is 
said  to  have  reigned".  And  does  not  the  author  him- 
self put  it  rather  strongly  in  saying  (in  a  footnote)  that 
the  works  of  the  great  Yu  merit  about  as  much  belief 
as  the  labours  of  Hercules  "  ? 


EVE. 

"  Eve."     By  Maarten  Maartens.     London  :  Constable. 
1912.  6s. 

ENGLISH  readers  should  be  grateful  to  Holland  for 
the  work  of  Mr.  Maartens.    Twenty  years  ago  he 
found  success  with  "  God's  Fool  ",  and  though  "  Eve  " 
may  not  be  greeted  with  the  same  chorus  of  approval 
it  is  a  novel  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  which 
our  own  authors  are  giving  us  in  fiction  to-day.  Should 
it  not  prove  wholly  to  the  taste  of  the  frequenters  of 
libraries,  its  fate  will  have  been  decided  through  its 
lack  of  certain  characteristics  which  some  of  us  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  work  of  modern  English 
writers.    Fiction  necessarily  deals  with  individuals,  but 
the  more  serious  of  its  producers  are  always  tempting 
us  to  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  particular  instances.    Problems  which  have  defied 
the  centuries,  and  chance  to  be  agitating  the  hour,  must 
be  solved  in  a  final  chapter  lest  it  be  said  that  the  whole 
book  has  been  vain.    Mr.  Maartens,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  does  not  adopt  this  attitude.    The  title  which  he 
has  chosen  correctly  suggests  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  oldest  question  by  which  men  have  been  perplexed, 
but  such  solution  as  the  final  pages  afford  is  for  the 
characters  of  the  story  alone,  for  "  Eve  "  is  a  work  of 
art,  complete  in  itself,  reflecting  a  corner  of  life,  and 
having  no  concern  with  the  things  and  people  which  do 
not  actually  come  within  its  creator's  purview.  This 
modesty  of  outlook  brings  its  own  reward,  since  every 
recorded  detail  has  been  made  perfect  by  concentration 
of  attention.    The  men  and  women  are  living  creatures 
and  not  representatives  of  carelessly  imagined  types, 
and  in  reading  of  them  we  have  a  feeling  of  intimacy 
which  is  never  to  be  won  with  the  characters  of  didactic 
fiction.    Eve  herself  stands  only  for  one  of  the  infinite 
number  of  varieties  which  together  make  the  eternal 
feminine.      Her    husband    had    certain  preconceived 
notions  regarding  women,  and  these  he  endeavoured  to 
make  her  fit.    There  is  but  a  single  definite  theory  in 
Mr.  Maartens'  book,  and  it  is  the  one  which  is  the 
negation  of  all  those  others  which  men  so  industriously 
invent,  for  he  tells  us  that  men  and  women  are  stronger 
and  more  important  than  ideas.    People  do  not  act  as 
they  are  expected  to  act,  and  it  is,  therefore,  useless 
to  arrange  them  in  groups  and  classes.    Rutger,  the 
man  who  was  unselfish  enough  to  abandon  his  military 
career  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  two  small 
villages,  proved  somewhat  inconsiderate  as  a  husband. 
Eve,  brought  up  to  respect  nothing  but  the  outer  gar- 
ments of  society,  found  her  way  to  the  religious  life 
after  a  spell  of  illicit  love.    In  short,  the  book  deals 
with  people  and  not  with  theories,  for  we  cannot  look 
on  it  as  a  serious  plea  for  Catholicism,  despite  the  con- 
trasts drawn  between  the  already  staling  influence  of 
continental  Calvinism  and  the  perennial  beauties  of  the 
older  faith.    Mr.  Maartens  has  been  deeply  influenced 
by  the  French  romantics,  and  he  follows  them  in  the 
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matter  of  religion,  comforting  to  those  who  but  halt 
believe,  beautiful,  but  supremely  vague.  The  sketch  of 
Father  Bredo,  the  Dutch  parish  priest,  does  indeed 
suggest  an  advance  on  this  attitude,  but  the  figure  is 
not&to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  simple  saint  of  M. 
Paul  Bourget's  imagination.  The  literature  of  Holland 
has  been  dominated  by  the  writings  of  Shelley  and 
Zola,  but  Mr.  Maartens  has  not  fallen  under  these  spells. 
His  master,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  has  been  Victor 
Hu^o.  He  shares  even  in  his  mania  for  antithesis. 
The  carvings  which  make  beautiful  the  village  church 
are  the  work  of  the  hideous  sexton,  a  second  Quasi- 
modo, and — greatest  of  many  contrasts — the  child  of 
Eve's  illicit  love  is  the  child  of  divinely  miraculous 
birth.  Gallas,  Eve's  lover,  is  a  hero  quite  in  the 
romantic  style.  His  descent  from  a  biplane  would  have 
rejoiced  the  enthusiasts  of  1830,  for  it  marks  him  off 
from  the  mere  earth-creeping  bourgeois.  But,  apart 
from  these  occasional  extravagances,  we  have  nothing 
but  admiration  for  the  architecture  of  the  story.  Most 
of  the  author's  "clever"  writing  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  securing  attention  until  the  narrative  can 
assume  its  calm,  uninterrupted  flow.  In  the  end  we 
have  to  go  over  the  rapids.  Epigrams  are  an  imper- 
tinence when  important  issues  are  at  stake,  and  Mr. 
Maartens  knows  when  to  use  plain  phrases. 


THE  JULY  REVIEWS. 

The  monthly  reviews  are  apparently  uninterested  in  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  There  are  some  vigorously  written  notes 
upon  the  debates  of  last  month  in  the  "  National";  but 
the  articles  are  to  seek.  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  in  the 
"  Contemporary  "  ably  criticises  the  Government's  imaginary 
safeguard  of  an  Irish  Second  Chamber,  recruited  biennially 
by  the  Irish  Government  of  the  day  ;  and,  after  some  desul- 
tory discussion  of  the  Act  as  a  whole,  prophesies  that  the 
Bill,  when,  and  if,  it  passes,  will  be  rather  different  from  the 
Bill'as  it  stands  at  present.  In  fact,  Lord  Courtney  is  inclined 
to  think  that  settlement  without  consent  is  impossible: 
"Anyone  who  has  accompanied  me  so  far  will  have  seen 
that  I  not  only  accept  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
this  year  as  certain,  but  that  I  think  we  are  at  the  com- 
mencement of  debates  which  may  last  some  time,  and  which 
may  materially  change  the  complexion  of  the  Government 
measure  before  the  question  is  settled.  I  am  indeed  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  the  end  can  be  reached  without  something 
like  consent  that  an  end  to  the  controversy  is  necessary. 
After  all,  Home  Rule  is  a  great  question.  It  is  a  Constitu- 
tional change  of  the  highest  gravity  and  importance,  and  no 
one  should  be  surprised  if  much  time  must  be  occupied  by 
it.  All  the  precedents  that  come  nearest  to  us  point  to  the 
efficiency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  mutual  discussion  and 
agreement  in  arriving  at  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  ' ' . 

Mr.  Arthur  Baumann  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review" 
discovers  with  relief  that  "  Lord  Salisbury's  son  dares  to 
be  a  Conservative".  Mr.  Baumann  in  his  criticism  of 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  temperament  and  policy  finds  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up,  and  say  to 
all  the  world  that,  on  the  whole,  this  was  a  Conservative. 
Mr.  Baumann  writes  more  hopefully  than  usual ;  "  for  the 
moment  it  looks  as  if  temperamental  conservatism — that 
'  inbred  piety,  integrity,  and  good  humour  of  the  people  '  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  British  nation.  But  this  is  merely 
the  passing  mood  of  the  day.  Not  orators,  nor  ahle  editors, 
.  nor  wirepullers  will  work  the  change,  but  events.  In  due 
time — though  how  far  off  that  may  be  no  one  can  tell — 
temperamental  conservatism  will  be  converted  into  political 
conservatism  ". 

In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  answers 
the  Marquess  of  Lincolnshire  on  land  policy.  The  burden 
of  his  article,  supported  with  great  ability  and  well 
document*,  is  the  unvarying  burden  of  Unionist  land  policy  : 
the  occupier,  wherever  possible,  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  landlord.  Only  thereby  can  the  "  security  of 
tenure"  which  the  Liberals  promise  bo  really  conferred: 
"Tho  noble  Marquess  in  the  article  referred  to  states  that 
the  policy  of  tho  Liberal  party  is  to  give  tho  farmer  security 
of  tenuro  as  being  all  that  he  really  needs :  but  ho  omits  to 
say  how  that  condition  is  to  bo  secured.  Tliis  oft-repeated 
phrase,  'Security  of  tenure',  is  a  favourite  one — a  catch- 
phrase  for  popular  consumption.  On  reflection,  it  will  have 
to  bo  admitted  that  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  framo  a 
measuro  to  give  security  of  tenure  without  doing  grave 
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injustice  to  either  landlord  or  tenant.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  Ireland  to  secure  this  tenure  by  a  system  of  dual 
ownership,  but  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as  being  disastrous 
to  all  concerned.  Security  of  tenure,  together  with  freedom 
of  cultivation  and  other  advantages,  can  only  be  secured 
by  making  an  occupier  his  own  landlord". 

In  the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  "  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
contributes  a  second  article  on  "Industrial  Unrest".  His 
argument  leads  him  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration 
as  the  inevitable  Tory  remedy:  "There  is  only  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  Government  must  be 
prepared  to  ensure  reasonable  conditions  of  pay  as 
far  as  the  workers  in  the  necessary  services  are  con- 
cerned, and  in  return  it  must  enforce  the  most  stringent 
provisions  against  striking  in  those  services.  The  proposi- 
tion is  obviously  a  fair  one.  An  impartial  board  would 
decide  the  rates  of  payment  on  the  understanding  that  the 
payment  admits  of  reasonable  conditions  of  living  and  can 
be  reasonably  borne  by  the  profits  of  the  industry.  Such  a 
decision  gives  to  the  worker  all  that  he  could  hope  to  obtain 
by  the  method  of  the  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents 
the  striker  using  his  special  and  privileged  position'  for  the 
]3urpose  of  holding  up  the  community  as  a  whole  to  ransom. 
Liberalism  ca\.  never  accept  such  a  proposal  because  it 
involves  compulsory  arbitration,  and  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion the  Labour  party  will  never  agree.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Toryism  should  not  insist  on  a  scheme  which  is  just 
in  essence  and  which  safeguards  both  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  rights  of  the  worker.  Toryism  is  the  party 
of  the  State — Radicalism  is  the  party  of  the  sections. 
Toryism  places  the  good  of  the  nation  above  all  other  con- 
siderations— Radicalism!  is  always  ready  to  uphold  a 
dissident  element  against  the  national  interest".- 

Sir  Joseph  Lawrence  in  a  brief  and  cogent  article  shows 
the  folly  of  any  attenrpt  on  the  part  of  Unionists  to  burke 
the  question  of  Tariff  Reform  and  the  food  taxes.  If  the 
idea  of  taxes  which  would  not  be  allowed  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  people's  food  is  unpopular,  then,  he  says,  the  way  to 
meet  the  difficulty  is  not  to  run  away  from  it  but  to  face  it. 
"  We  owe  it  largely  to  funk,  incompetence,  or  lethargy  that 
the  question  is  not  more  widely  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes  generally."  Sir 
Joseph  gives  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  dear-food 
bogey  was  disposed  of  in  Norfolk,  and  says  if  spade  work 
of  this  kind  were  done  in  every  village  and  town,  we  should 
hear  little  more  of  the  timid  counsels  which  would  drop 
Imperial  preference  in  favour  of  an  insular  policy  that 
must  involve  ultimate  failure  and  discredit  to  the  Unionist 
party. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  and  Sir  George  Arthur  in  the  "  Foi*t- 
nightly  ' ' — which  opens  this  month  with  an  article  by  Lord 
Rosebery  on  "  The  Coming  of  Buonaparte  " — deal  with 
Lord  Kitchener  in  Egypt  and  British  naval  policy  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  two  articles  have  a  certain 
bearing  on  each  other.  Mr.  Hurd  denounces  the 
decision  "  to  withdraw  the  British  battle  force  from  Malta  ", 
and  urges  that  no  compensation  for  lowering  the  flag  in  the 
Mediterranean  can  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the  Army  at 
home.  The  Government  have  selected  a  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate moment  for  this  step  :  a  moment  when  German  naval 
expansion  is  more  fully  understood  than  ever  before,  and 
when  the  Colonies  are  showing  their  readiness  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  naval  burden.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the 
"  National  "  is  more  emphatic  even  than  Mr.  Hurd,  and 
whilst  demanding  that  special  measures  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  rectify  matters,  he  concludes  that  if  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Defence  were  worthy  of  their 
trust  they  would  resign  en  masse  as  a  protest  against  the 
errors  of  our  defence  policy.  Instead  "  they  sat  still  while 
the  fleet  was  being  withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  left  it  to  Lord  Kitchener  to  play  the  only  manly 
part ". 

A  new  monthly,  the  "  African  Times  and  Orient  Review  ", 
intends  to  2dace  the  aims  and  views  of  the  Black,  Brown  and 
Yellow  races  before  the  British  public.  The  experiment  is 
interesting,  and  if  carried  out  witli  knowledge  and  restraint 
should  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  apparently  the  idea 
of  the  founders  to  make  the  Review  the  monthly  spokesman 
of  the  ideas  which  find  expression  at  the  Universal  Races 
Congress. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  58. 


NOTICE. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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DALMATIA,  VENICE,  CORFU    Cr. 

LISBON,  TENERIFFE,  MADEIRA.  Cr. 

Fares  from  about  £1  a  day. 
For  Illustrated  Programme,  Cabin  Plans,  and  all  information  apply 


6—  July  16—28  Days. 
D — Aug.  2—21  Days. 

7—  Aug.  16— 13  Days. 
E— Aug.  28—13  Days. 

8—  Sept.  G  to  Oct.  4 
F— Sept.  12  to  Oct.  1 


P  &  O  Co. 


Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  I 
or  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  j 


LONDON. 


P  &  O   PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA- 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

'ARMADALE  CASTLE  

IDOVER  CASTLE   

•KILDONAN  CASTLE  

f GARTH  CASTLE   

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

July  12 
July  19 

July  13 
July  13 
July  20 
July  20 

•  Via  Madeira.    X  Via  Teneriffe.    t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

West  End  Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  13  Cockspur  Sireet. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

in  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Bjr  Jove!  aTHERNOS  kff  thing, 

cool !  \  \ 


Ice  cold  drinks  remain  ice 
cold   for  60  hours  in  a 

THERMOS  FLASK 

From  5/-  to  11  gns. 
Beware  of  imitations. 

From  all  Jewellers,  Chemists,  Irojimongers,  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  only — 
A.  E.  Gutmann  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Insist  on  having 

Or.  4.  Collis  Browne'8 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Porchasen  should  see  that 
th*  name  is  on  the  stamp 
■ad    emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


I 


Universally  aeknowledged  to  be  th« 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 
Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottk. 
0/  all  Chemists,  i/ii,  -'9,  4/0. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— Some  NOMINATIONS 

Vj.  FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  ^30  per  annum,  are  open  for 
next  term.— Apply  to  the  Eursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

FVri^HLQEru^Rif,VR^DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  1'Etat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 

A  few  English  students  received. 
UniveVshy  oV^rpool?         ^"^  *  the  DeP>rtment  °f  Commerce  in  the 
?t"dPems  Fre"?h  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associate 

Sf  I  ^'^ /rench  students.    Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 

of  study  at  an  English  Lniversity  and  of  life  among  French  people. 
Paril  students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  de  Wagram, 

Liverr^l'.nf0,'nUlt'0n  a"d  Pr0SP*ctus  from  THE  WARDEN,  36  Prince's  Road, 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrlsch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F;  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahmj 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  C">.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA; 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 
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1  A  United  Nation, 

A  United  Kingdom, 

A  United  Empire.' 


The  Popular 
Unionist  Monthly  Paper. 

(Illustrated.) 

The  Standard  says  :— "  This  vigorous  magazine  ....  has  already 
established  a  high  reputation,  besides  winning  its  way  to  popu* 
larity.  ...  A  clever  admixture  of  serious  argument  with  the 

lighter  missiles  of  political  controversy  '  OUR  FLAG '  is 

admirably  calculated  to  serve  its  purpose.  .  .  .  1  Its  success 
should  be  assured." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  :—"  Excellent  Vividly  written. 

....  Wonderfully  cheap  at  a  penny." 


TERMS   TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


SINGLE  COPIES 


i monthly 
{yearly 


id.  (Post  free  lid.) 
is.  (Post  free  is.  6d.) 


Order  from  ■ 

THE   NATIONAL   UNIONIST  ASSOCIATION 
,  of  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  Organisations, 

St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


***  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,'  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

READ   ■ 


"MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,   LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.     Post  free. 

LONDINIANA: 

NO.  727  (post  free)  of 
SOTHERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  a  large  Collection  of  Books  on 

London,  its  Neighbourhood,  and  its  Social  Life  ; 

and  of  some  Fine  Engravings,  with  a  number  of  Illustrations. 

The  whole  on  view  at 

43  PICCADILLY,  W.  (opposite  Prince's  Hall). 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

IVE  THE  REST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Les  Sculpteurs  Francais  du  XHIe  Siecle   (Mademoiselle  Louise- 

Pillion).    Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit.    Zfr.  50c. 
Visvakarma  :     Examples  of    Indian   Architecture.  Sculpture, 

Painting,  Handicraft  (chosen  by  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy). 

Luzac.    2.?.  6(7. 

The  First  Annual  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society.  1911-1912. 
Oxford  :  The  University  Press. 

Biography. 

Correspondence  of  William  Shirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  Military  Commander  in  America,  1731-1760  (Edited  by 
Charles  Henry  Lincoln).    Macmillan.    2  Vols.    21s.  net. 

Martin  Harvey  :  Some  Pages  of  his  Life  (George  Edgar).  Grant 
Richards.    7*.  6d.  net. 

The  Early  Naturalists  :  Their  Life  and  Work.  1530-1789  (L.  C. 
Miall).    Macmillan.    10.?.  net. 

Classic. 

Problems  of  the  Roman  Criminal  Law  (James  Leigh  Strachan- 
Davidson).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  2  Vols. 
18.?.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Villa  Mystery  (Herbert  Flowerdew)  ;  Galbraith  of  Wyn- 
yates  (E.  Everett-Green) ;  The  Return  of  Pierre  (Donal 
Hamilton  Haines).    Stanley  Paul.    6  s.  each. 

My  Wife  Says  (J.  Henry  Harris),  6*.  ;  The  Story  of  a  Cat,. 
No.  42  (Giuseppe  Lanciarini),  3?.  6d.  Drane. 

Borrowers  of  Fortune  (Jessie  Leckie  Herbertson).  Heine- 
maun.    6  s. 

The  Race  of  Circumstance  (H.  R.  Campbell).    Swift.  6s. 
The  New  Humpty  Dumpty  (Daniel  Chaucer).    Lane.  6s. 
Sable  and  Motley  (Stephen  Andrew).    Greening.  6s. 
The  Long  Engagement  (E.  S.  Stevens).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
The  Triuneverse  :  A  Scientific  Romance    (by  the  Author  of 

"  Space  and  Spirit  ").    Knight.    5s.  net. 
The  Modern  Market  Place  (by  Coronet) ;  Affairs  of  Men  (D. 

le  F.  Harding).    Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Pain  of  the  World  (Mrs.  Hugo  Ames).    Key  Publishing 

Company.  6s. 

History  and  Archeology. 

A    History    of    European    Nations    (Angelo    S.  Rappoport). 

Greening.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Histoire  du  Peuple  Anglais  au  XIXe  Siecle  (Elie  Halevy).  I. 

L'Angleterre  en  1815.    Paris  :  Hachette.  15/r. 
Military  Architecture  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages  (A 

Hamilton  Thompson).    Frowde.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  (Francis  Bond).  Bats- 
ford.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Non-Commissioned  Officers'  Guide  to  Promotion  in  the- 
Infantry,  3s.  6c?. ;  Catechism  on  Field  Training  :  Infantry 
(Colonel  H.  O'Donnell),  3s.    Gale  and  Polden. 

La  Vida  Intima  de  Napoleon  (Arthur  Levy) ;  Novelas  Ejemplares 
(Cervantes).    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

Higher  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  (Charles 
Davison),  6s. ;  Titi  Livi  Ab  Vrbe  Condita  Lib.  I.  (Edited  by 
H.  J.  Edwards),  3s.  6d. ;  Greek  Education  :  Its  Practice  and 
Principles  (James  Drever),  2s.  net ;  Experimental  Science  : 
II.,  Chemistry  (S.  E.  Brown),  2s.  Cambridge.:  At  the 
University  Press. 

Regional  Geography  :  The  World  (J.  B.  Reynolds).  Black. 
3s.  6d. 

Maid  Marian  (Thomas  Love  Peacock),  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  by  F.  A.  Cavenagh.    Macmillan.  Is. 
Junior  English  Classics. — Scott:  Marmion  (Edited  by  F.  Allen). 

Clive.    Is.  6c?. 

Miscellaneous. 

All  Manner  of  Folk  (Holbrook  Jackson).  Grant  Richards. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question  (Sydney  Brooks).  Maunsel. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

British  Citizenship  (E.  B.  Sargant).    Longmans.    2s.  6d. 
English  Literature,  1880-1905  (J.  M.  Kennedy).    Swift,    7s.  6d. 
net. 

English  Lyrical  Poetry  (Edward  Bliss  Reed).  Frowde.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

Franks  Bequest  :  Catalogue  of  the  Finger  Rings  (0.  M.  Dalton). 
British  Museum.  25s. 

Loss  of  the  s.s.  "Titanic",  The:  Its  Story  and  Its  Lessons 
(Lawrence  Beesley).    Heinemann.    3s.  6d.  net. 

More  Secret  Remedies  :  What  They  Cost  and  What  They  Con- 
tain.   British  Medical  Association.    Is.  net. 

Puissance  Navale  Necessaire,  La  (Cre.-Amiral  Danieus).  Paris: 
Grasset.  25c. 

Renaissance  de  l'Orgueil  Francais,  La  (Eticnne  Roy).  Paris  : 
Grasset.  2fr. 

Retreats  for  the  People  (Charles  Plater,  S.J.).    Sands.    5s.  net. 
Shams  (Hugo  Ames).    Key  Publishing  Company.    5s.  net. 
Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike  (Arthur  1).  Lewis).  Fisher 

Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Zola  Dictionary,  A  (J.  G.  Patterson).    Rout  ledge.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July. — The  Scottish  Historical 
Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  The  Empire  Review,  Is.  net ;  United 
Empire;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net;  Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift;  Bedrock,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Century  Magazine. 
U.  4(/. 
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TWO  GREAT 
AFRICAN  TRAVEL  BOOKS 

THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA 

By  FRANK  H.  M  ELL  AND,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  and 

THE 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

EDWARD  H.  CHOLMELEV,  F.R.A.I. 
Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"THROUGH   THE    HEART   OF  AFRICA"   is  an 
account  of  a  remarkably  interesting  journey  from  Rhodesia  to 
Egypt,  made  by  two  officers  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany.   Messrs.   Melland  and  Cholmeley  had  long  held  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  pity  never  to  travel  home  by  any  but  the 
beaten  track  of  trains  and  mail  steamers,  and  they  arranged  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  leave  to  journeying  through  the 
heart  of  Africa  on  bicycles  and  on  foot.    In  all  they  travelled 
6,000  miles,  a  third  of  which,  from  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  to 
the  Soudan  frontier  at  Gondokoro,  was  done  almost  entirely  on 
their  bicycles. 

IN  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

By  J.  M.  MOUBRAY,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated.    ;os.  6d.  net. 

"It  is  this  Africa  that  Mr.  Moubray  knows  and  has  tried 
to  bring  before  us  in  a  volume  which  is  no  mere  tourist's 
diary  of  impressions  or  big-game  hunter's  bag-record,  but  a 
book  about  almost  unknown  regions,  written  by  a  man  who  has 
worked  there  as  a  mining  engineer  and  who  has  lived  among 
the  natives  year  in  and  year  out.      It  is  a  straightforward 
account  of  first-hand  experience.  "—Daily  News  and  Leader. 

ORDER  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.         London,  W.O. 

The  July  number  of  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 
appears  under  the  control  of  a  new  Editor,  the  seventh 
in  succession  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  held  the  1 
reins  from  the  foundation  of  the  Review  in  1802 
down  to  1829.    The  succeeding  Editors  were  Macvey 
Napier,   William   Empson,   George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Henry  Reeve,  and  Arthur  Elliot. 

The  proprietors  feel  confident  that  in  placing  the 
Review  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox 
they  have  secured  an  Editor  of  whom  it  may  be 
predicted   that   he  will   consistently   maintain  the 
principles  which  have  been  upheld  by  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
for  more  than  a  century.      The  traditions  of  the 
"  Edinburgh "  have  been  to  inculcate  a  sane  and 
individualist  liberalism — and  under  its  new  Editor 
the  Review  will  be  as  strongly  opposed  to  democratic 
tyranny  and  democratic  corruption  as  it  was  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  tyranny 
and  corruption  of  an  aristocracy. 

It  will  continue  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  advocate  those  principles  of  personal  liberty 
and  personal  responsibility  from  which  liberalism 
should  never  be  divorced.    It  will  aim  at  promoting 
these  causes  by  the  dissemination  of  sound  economic 
doctrine. 

Every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  Review  for  fair-minded  and  tolerant 
criticism  in  literature  and  art,  and  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  cordial  welcome  will  always  be  given  to  new 
ideas  and  new  movements  for  the  advancement  of 
the  nation. 

JULY  ISSUE  READY  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

PRICE  6s. 

CONTENTS: 
INDIA  AND  HER  SOVEREIGN. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  CHINESE  UNREST.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 
THE  HOTEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 
FOX.    By  Horace  Bleackley. 

THE  ROUSSEAU  BICENTENARY.  By  Francis  Grieble. 

CHAUVINISM  IN  MUSIC.      By  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch. 

ZOOLOGY  IN  THE  TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Dr.  Shipley,  F.R.S. 

ON  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

THE  CHANGING  STATUS   OF  ORIENTAL  WOMEN. 

By  Saint  Nihal  Singh. 

THE  NEW  RENAISSANCE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  r  AMUUa  riLKbbY  I  RIAL.    By  Rev.  Alfred  r  ay\  kes. 

HOME  RULE  ECONOMICS. 

CONTEMPORARY  POLITICS.                 By  the  Editor. 

SALES   BY  AUCTION. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

TV/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

<T     j    ,!"!'ilSELL  hy  -AUCTION,  at  their -House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street. 
f???^^0,^^1  M°NDAT,  July  iSl  at  1  o'clock  precisely,   BOOKS  and 
MAJNUbCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Collection  of  Books  Relating  to  Bookbinding, " 
the  Property  of  Miss  S.  T.  PRIDEAUX,  and  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of 
Uiclcens,  Thackeray,   Browning,  &c  ;    Publications  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  ; 
Illuminated  Horae  and  other  Manuscripts  on  VeBurn  ;  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
ui'£i?™.?£^k~Collections  of  Engravings,  &c,  the  Property  of  WILLIAM 
HARCOLRT  HOOPER,  Esq.,  (Deceased),  5  Hammersmith  Terrace  (sold  by 
order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1V1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  16,  and  following  day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and 
MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Property  of  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  deceased,  of  Carlton  Chambers,  4  Regent-street,  W.  (sold  by  order  of  the 
Executors) ;  the  Property  of  W.  BUTT,  Esq.,  deceased,  of  Bedford  (sold  by  order 
of  tne  Executors),  and  other  Properties,  including  Standard  Works  in  English  and 
Foreign  Literature,  Works  on  Art  and  Architecture,  Science,  Travel,  Sport,  His- 

oncal  and  Antiquarian  Works,  Publications  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
First  Editions  ol  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Surtees,  Dryden,  &c.;  Eooks  of  Costume 
other  Books  with  Coloured  Plates,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

The  Important  COLLECTION"  of  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  formed  by  the 
late  H.  MARTYN  KENNARD,  Esq.,  of  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

ATESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1V1    will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  16,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  important  COLLECTION  of  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES, 
formed  by  the  late  H.  MARTYN  KENNARD.  Esq.,  of  Lowndes  Square,  com- 
prising  Works  in  Stone  and  Bronze,  Faience  Figures  and   Amulets,  Pottery, 
Ushabtiu  Figures,  Ancient  Personal  Ornaments  in  Gold  and  Silver,  Figures,  &c. , 
carved  in  wood,  Portrait  Panels,  Scarabaei,  and  a  few  Specimens  of  Arab  Metal 
Work. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
containing  15  Plates,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    [SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.     Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.     Valuations  for 

Srrn       ^ga°y  ^°S-  ■  Farm  St0ck  and  Ti  mber  SaIes'  Management 
01  rra^t  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
Scarcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  41  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  l\d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd,, 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 

be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of' 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  I  d, 


"Saturday" 

Auction  Bridge, 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"Particularly  good."— Academy, 


AND 
ENVII 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  AI.A. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
So  Illustrations. 


"The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  3s. 

NORTH   WALES.  DEVON   AND  CORNWALL 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6.1. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  vs. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  SIdmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Ex  moor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  TIntagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crlccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tinlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post Jrec jrcm  Darlington  d->  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  ft  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Faris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Raikvay  Bookstalls  an  J  all  Booksellers. 
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PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  Prospectus  will  be  issued  on  Monday  next,  which  will  state,  inter  alia,  that — 

A  copy  of  the  full  Prospectus  has  been  Hied  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  and  that  the   SUBSCRIPTION  LIST 
WILL  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  lGth  July,  191?,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  18th  July,  1012. 

BRITISH  MARITIME  TRUST,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1SC2  to  18SG.) 

SHARE    CAPITAL         -  S1,000,000, 

Divided  into 

200,000    Shares   of    £5    each,   of    which    165,000    have    been  issued 

and  are  fully  paid. 

Subscriptions  are  now  invited  for  the  remaining 

35,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  at  a  Premium  of  5s.  per  Share. 

ALSO  FOR 

£500,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Debentures  of  £100  each,  at 
Par,  Redeemable  at  £105  per  £100  Debenture. 


Payable  as  under  : — 
On  Application 
On  Allotmcn  : 
On  1st  October,  1912 


Shares. 

10s.  pet  Share 
Ids.  „ 
£4_5s. 

£5    5  9. 


Debentures. 
£10  per  cent. 
£IO  „ 
.   £80  „ 

£100 


The  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  the  Interim  Dividend  for  the  full  bis 
months  to  the  31st  December,  1912,  payable  on  the  1st  January,  1913. 

The  Debenture  interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  each  1st  July  and  1st 
January.  A  full  six  months'  interest  t">  the  31st  December,  191-',  will  be 
paid  to  each  holder  on  the  1st  January,  1913. 

Each  holder  of  the  Debentures  will  have  the  specially  favour- 
able option  of  exchanging  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  or  her 
holding  of  Debentures  for  Shares,  on  the  basis  of  the  par  value 
of  both  securities,  at  any  time  up  to  31st  Decemte\  1914. 

(Applications  have  already  been  received  for  21,500  Shares 
and  £220,000  Debentures,  and  these  will  be  allotted  in  full  on  the 
terms  of  this  Prospectus.  Applications  received  from  the  present 
Shareholders  and  the  former  Debenture-holders  of  the  Trust  and 
from  the  Shareholders  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  Limited, 
will  receive  special  consideration.) 


Trustees  for  the  Debenture-Holders  : 
6ir  JOHN  S.  BAR  WICK,  Bart.,  Colliery  Proprietor,  Sunderland. 
Sir  JONATHAN  E.  BACKHOUSE,  Bart.,  Banker,  Darlington. 
C.  W.  MITCALFE  DALE,  Banker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Directors : 

•The  Right  Hon.  LORD  FURNESS,  21  Grosvenor  Square,  London, 
W.  (Chairman). 

-•STEPHEN  WILSON  FURNESS,  II. P.,  Baltic  Chambers,  West  Hartle- 
pool. 

•FREDERICK   WILLIAM  LEWIS,  Furness  House,   Billiter  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

•ROBERT  EMBLETON  BURNETT,  Furness  House,  Billiter  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

■•JOHN  ERNEST  FURNESS,  Furness  Building,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
ROBERT  BURDON  STOKER,  1C8  Deansgate,  Manchester,  Managing 

Director  of  Manchester  Liners,  Limited. 
HERBERT   BALLARD,  36  Lime  Street,   London,   E.C,   Director  of 

London  and  Provincial  Marine  and  General  Insurance  Company, 

Limited. 

•Directors  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  Limited. 
Canadian  Department : 
Canadian  Manager:   John  Russeil  Binning,  14  St.  Francois  Xavier 

Street,  Montreal,  Shipowner. 
Consulting  Adviser  in  Canada :    Wm.   Molson   Macpherson,  Quebec 

(President  of  the  Molsons  Eank). 
-Consulting  Adviser  in  London  :  Claude  G.  Bryan,  late  of  Toronto. 
Solicitors:  McGibbon,  Casgrain,  Mitchell  <So  Casgrain,  Montreal. 

Secretary  and  Registered  Office  : 

ALFRED   CHARLES    KENWAY,   21  Billiter   Street,   London,  E.C. 
Bankers : 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LIMITED, 

15  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C,  and  Branches. 
THE   NATIONAL  BANK   OF   SCOTLAND.   LIMITED.   37  Nicholas 

Lane,  London,  E.G.,  Head  Office.  Edinburgh,  and  Branches. 
THE  NATIONAL  BANK,  LIMITED,  13  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 

E.C,  and  Branches  in  Ireland. 
THE  NORTH-EASTERN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  22  Grey 

Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Branches. 

Solicitors  : 

WILLIAM  A.  CRUMP  &  SON,  17  Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Auditors : 

BASIL  L.  DENTON  &  COMPANY,  Chartered  Accountants,  London  and 
West  Hartlepool. 

The  Debenture  will  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  per  annum, 
oommencing  the  1st  July,  1917,  by  drawings  at  £1C5,  or  by  purchase 
at  or  below  that  price. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Th!§  Company  waB  originally  established  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of 
earryinj  on  such  business  as  is  ordinarily  transacted  by  a  Trust  and 
MoTtgafre  Company.  In  1896  Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  Limited, 
•*(jn;re<J  a  controlling  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  in  the  follow- 


ing year,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  British  Maritime  Mortgage  Trust,  Limited,  to  the 
British  Maritime  Trust,  Limited. 

The  business  of  the  Trust  is  of  the  broadest  character,  and  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  capital  it  takes  specially  into  account 
the  prospects  of  continuity  in  earning  power.  The  Trust  provides 
the  investing  public  with  a  means  whereby  capital  may  be  so  placed 
as  to  yie'd  a  regular  and  reliable  inoome.  The  Directors,  through  long 
commercial  and  financial  experience,  have  an  intimate  and  practical 
knowledge  of  securities  of  every  kind,  and  exercise  the  utmost  care  in 
their  selection,  spreading  the  capital  at  their  disposal  over  a  wide 
range  of  approved  undertakings. 

DIVIDENDS. — The  soundness  of  the  business  done  by  the  Trust  is 
proved  by  the  steadiness  of  the  earnings.  During  the  past  twelve 
years,  in  addition  to  regular  half-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  bonuses  totalling  12J  per  cent,  have  been  distributed, 
giving  an  average  yearly  return  of  over  6  per  cent. 

A  previous  issue  of  Debentures,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  was 
made  by  the  Trust  in  19C6,  being  for  £250.000  at  par,  but  the  object  in 
view  being  attained,  they  were  paid  off  in  1909  at  a  premium  of 
5  per  cent.,  and  there  are  now  no  Debentures  or  other  similar  charges 
ranking  against  the  Trust's  property. 

CANADIAN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  FUR- 
NESS. WITHY  <5c  COMPANY,  LIMITED. — As  the  vast  developments  in 
Canada  have  led  to  a  large  demand  for  capital,  the  Board  has  been 
directing  its  attention  for  somo  time  past  to  the  Dominion  as  a 
promising  field  for  extending  the  business  of  the  Trust.  Through  its 
association  with  Furness.  Withy  &  Company,  Limited,  the  Trust 
commands  an  excellent  Canadian  organisation  of  long  standing  in 
touch  with  projected  enterprises  of  every  kind,  and  in  a  position  to 
gain  at  first  hand  all  essential  information  relating  thereto,  thereby 
ensuring  prudent  selections  for  investment. 

PROFITS.  ASSETS.  AND  SECURITY.— The  profits  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December.  1911,  were  £81,095  4*.  9rf.,  and  with  £10.603  15?"  4rf. 
broucht  into  acco'int  from  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  net  dis- 
posable balance  of  £76.191  12s.  4rf.  The  assets  at  such  date  stood 
at  tl. 231. 313  1*.  b<l..  to  which  must  be  added  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
sent issue,  viz..  £633.750,  making  £1,915.063  1«.  5d.,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  £500.000  Debentures  now  offered,  and  which 
wi.l  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed. 

The  Directors  have  decided  to  make  the  present  issue  mainly  to 
take  advantage  of  desirable  Canadian  business  already  arranged  for 
and  the  additional  business  for  which  negotiations  are  pending,  as 
indicated  be'.ow. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  whereby  the  subscription  of  the 
£5C0.CfO  Five  per  Cent.  First  Debentures  now  offered  is  guaranteed  for 
an  underwriting  commission  of  3  per  cent. 

The  Trust  will  pay  a  brokerage  of  Is.  per  share  and  10s.  per 
£100  Debenture  allotted  on  applications  from  the  public  bearing  the 
names  of-  brokers  or  approved  agents. 

Prints  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Trust, 
of  the  proposo-d  Debenture  Trust  Deed,  copies  of  the  contracts,  parti- 
culars of  which  are  specified  in  the  full  Prospectus,  and  copy  of  the 
last  balance  sheet  of  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Company  of 
Canada,  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Trnst's  Solicitors  in 
London  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  P.M.  on  any 
day  whilst  the  lists  are  open. 

Applications  should  be  made  upon  the  forms  accompanying  the  full 
Prospectus,  and  sent  to  the  Trust's  hankers,  together  with  a  remittance 
for  the  amount  payable  on  application. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  amount  deposited  on  application  will 
bo  returned  in  full.  If  the  amount  allotted  i6  less  than  that  applied 
for.  the  surplus  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  payment  on 
allotment,  and  any  excess  will  bo  returned  to  the  applicant. 

lailure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  previous  pay- 
ments liable  to  forfeiture. 

Special  consideration  in  the  allotment  will  be  extended  to  Share- 
holders and  former  Debenture-holders  of  the  British  Maritime  Trust, 
Limited,  and  Shareholders  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  Limited. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  Committee  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  for  a  settlement  and  official  quotation  for  the 
Debentures  now  offered. 

Full  Prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  applica- 
tions will  alone  be  received)  and  Forms  of  Application 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Registered  Office  Of  the  Trust; 
of  their  Solicitors  and  Bankers;  and  at  the  Offices  of 
Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  Limited,  at  West  Hartlepool, 
London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Cardiff,  respectively. 
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This  Notice  is  not  intended  to  be  a  Prospectus  or  an  invitation  to 
subscribe  for  Shares,  the  whole  of  the  present  issue  having  been 
subscribed. 


THE 

RUSSIAN  GENERAL  OIL 

CORPORATION 

(Socidte  G6neYale  Naphthifere  Russe), 
LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908.) 

Share  Capital— £2,500,000,  in  2,500,000 
Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  £1,250,000 
Shares  have  been  issued  for  cash, 

the  balance  being  held  in  reserve. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  objects  set  out  in  it.s  Memoran- 
dum of  Association,  and,  inter  alia,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  oil 
properties  in  Russia,  acting  as  Transporters,  Distillers,  and  Refiners  of 
Oil  and  Petroleum,  to  purchase,  take  on.  lease  and  otherwise  acquire  any 
petroleum-bearing  lands  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  to  obtain  concessions  for 
the  construction  of  pipelines,  pumping  stations,  and  distilleries.  iVc,  &c. 

With  a  view  of  carrying  out  these  objects  the  Corporation  will  interest 
itself  for  the  present  more  particularly  in  the  principal  producing  districts 
of  Balakhany,  Sabuntchy,  Romany,  Sourakhany,  ice.  The  Corporation 
has  already  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  certain  number  of  producing 
Companies  and  Refineries  in  the  Baku  district.  These  Companies  are 
closely  connected  with  the  group  of  financial  institutions  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Corporation,  and  who  arc  strongly  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  "  , 

These  arrangements  when  completed  will  practically  ensure  to  the 
Corporation  the  control  of  a  yearly  production  of  petroleum  of  about 
75.000, COO  poods. 

The  Corporation  further  intends  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Re- 
fineries connected  with  the  above-mentioned  oil  interests. 

The  object  ultimately  aimed  at  is  a  powerful  combination  in  which  wi'l 
be  comprised  the  three  elements  of  production,  refining  and  distribution 
of  oil,  thus  enabling  the  new  Corporation  to  beneficially  control  the  oil 
market  in  Russia,  as  regards  the  regulation  of  output,  price,  and 
distribution. 

Apart  from  its  strong  financial  backing  the  Board  of  the  Corporation 
includes  Mr.  Etienne  Lianosoft,  Managing  Director  of  the  Societe  de 
Production  de  Naphte,  G.  M.  Lianosoff  et  Fils,  who  will  act  as  Managing 
Director  of  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Taras  Belozersky,  President  of  the 
Societe  de  Naphte  Ruste,  two  of  the  most  experienced  and  influential 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Russian  Oil  Industry.  This  should  ensure 
that  the  objects  of  the  Corporation  will  be  achieved. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  special  settlement  in  the  Shares  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

As  the  whole  of  the  present  issue  has  been  subscribed,  this  notice  is 
given  merely  for  public  information,  no  subscriptions  being  invited. 

Board  of  Directors. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  ALEXIS  POUTILOFF  (Chairman).  President  of  the 

Russo-Asiatio  Bank.   Director  of  the  Societe  de    Naphte  de  Bakou, 

President  of  G.  M.  Lianosoff  ct  Fils,  St.  Petersburg. 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  ALEXANDRE  WISCHNEGR ADSKI,  Chamberlain  to 

KM.  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Director  of  the  International  Bank  of 

Commerce  in  St.  Petersburg,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  TAR  AS  BELO ZERSKT,  President  of  the  Societe  de  Naphte  Russe, 

Director  of  G.  M.  Lianosoff  et  Fils,  Director  of  Societe  de  Naphte 

Sohichouro,  St.  Petersburg. 
The  VICOMTE  DE  BRETEUIL,  Director  of  Banque  de  Commerce  Privee 

de  St.  Petersburg.  Paris. 
Mr.  ALEXIS  DA VI DOFF,  President  of  Banque  de  Commerce  Privee  de 

St.  Petersburg,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  ISIDORE  KON,  Managing  Director  of  the  Russian  Commercial  and 

Industrial  Bank.  St.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  ETIENNE  LIANOSOFF  (Managing  Director),  Managing  Director  of 

G.  M.  Lianosoff  et  Fils,  Societe  de  Naphte  Schichowo,  and  Societe  de 

de  Naphte  "  Rouno,"  St.  Petersburg. 
HI<    EXCELLENCY    JACQUES    OUTINE,    President    of    the  Banque 

d'Esoompte  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Director  of  the  Societe  de  Naphte  ie 

Balcou.  St.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  Jos  EPH  I!  A  DINE,  Director  of  the  International  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Director  of  the  Societe  de  Napht-  de  Bakou, 

P.ir>. 

The  I!  IG HT  HOXOT-P.  ABLE  THE  EARL  OF  f'ARRJCK,  Condon.  . 

Mr.  C'HA XT R  ET  IXC'HBALD,  Manager  of  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank.  Kondon. 

Bankers. 

IX  LONDON  -LONDON  COUNTY  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK.  LTD 
41    Lothburv.  E.G. 
RUSSO-ASIATIC  BANK,  64  Old  Broad  Street.  EC 
M.*.,rs.  O.  A.  KOSENRERQ  AND  CO.,  55  Old  Hro.ul  Street  EC 

is  >t.  mr-KitsiintG  hanquk  Internationale  »■•  commerce  » 

SI .  PETERSBOURG. 
i:  1  \ou.  ltnsso  asiatique. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  SPYKR  AND  SONS,  Austin  Friars  House,  E.C. 
Auditors. 

He**™  deloitte.  plender.  Griffiths  and  co..  5  London  Wall 

HiiiMings,  E.G. 

Secretary  and  Offices  (pro.  tern.). 

Mr.  II.  II.  SIMMONS,  6  Old  Jewry.  E.G. 


This  notice  is  for  public  information  only,  and  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  Pi  ospectus,  or  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  Shares,  the  whole 
of  the  Issued  Shares  having  been  subscribed. 

THE  SISSERT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  -  £1,000,000 

Divided  into  1,000,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


Issued  (and  fully  paid  up)   755,000  Shares. 

Under  option  to  the  Vendor  Company 
at  35s.  per  Share  until  30th  June,  1914   173,500  „ 

Held  in  reserve  for  Debenture  con- 
version or  other  purposes    71,500  „ 

£1,000,000 

Directors. 

SIR  JAMES  B.  DALE,  Bart.,  Chairman,  Park  Close,  Englefield 

Green,  Surrey,  Director  of  Consett  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  and 

Pease  and  Partners,  Ltd. 
ALFRED  CHARLES  GLYX  EGERTON,  B.Sc,  Chilton  House, 

Thame,  Oxfordshire. 
RALPH  PETO,  32  Seymour  Street,  W.,  Director  of  City  of 

San  Paulo  Improvements  and  Freehold  Land  Company.  Ltd. 
WILLIAM  SELKIRK,  F.G.S.,  M.Inst.M.M.,  62  London  Wall, 

E.C. 

Resident  Directors  in  Russia. 

PRINCE  A.  D.  GALlTZiiN,  Member  of  the  Impeiial  Duma 

and  Director  of  the  Sussertski  District  Mining  Company, 

Ltd.,  of  St.  Petersburg. 
PRINCE  A.  P.  OUROUSOFF,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Duma, 

Marshal  of  Nobility,  and  Director  of  the  Sussertski  District 

Mining  Company.  Ltd.,  St.  Petersburg. 
GRIGORI  BENENSON,  Director  of  the  Russian  and  English 

Bank,  St.  Petersburg. 

Bankers. 

LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED,  71  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
BOULTON  BROS.  AND  CO.,  39  Old  Broad  Street.  E.C. 
RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH  BANK,  Nevski  28,  St.  Petersburg. 
Solicitors. 

GUEDALLA  AND  JACOBSON,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  AND  CO.,  5  London 

Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Consulting  Engineer. 

A.  L.  SIMON,  Ph.D.,  M.Inst.M.M.,  80  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offlees. 

THE  GENERAL  AGENCl   AND  TRUST,   LTD.,  Pinners 
Hall,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


The  Sissert  Company  has  purchased  the  entire  share  capital 
(6.000.000  Roubles— £630.000,  divided  into  60,000  shares  of 
100  Roubles  each)  of  the  Russian  Company,  called  The  Sussertski 
District  Mining  Company,  Limited.  The  Sissert  Estates  cover 
an  area  of  over  340,000  acres  held  under  the  Russian  title 
''Possession"  (which  corresponds,  in  England,  to  a  Perpetual 
Lease),  together  with  the  right  to  cut  and  use  the  timber  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  Company's  business,  but  subject 
to  the  payment  of  certain  royalties  on  the  minerals  produced. 
The  Forests  are  in  sphndid  condition,  and  rank  among  the  best 
in  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Sissert  Estates,  situated  in  the 
Urals,  some  30  miles  south  of  Ekaterinburg,  are  intersected  and 
directly  connected  with  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  and  Siberia  by 
the  Perm-Cheliabinsk  Railway.  The  Estates  comprise  Forests. 
Copper,  Gold  and  Iron  Mines,  Iron  Works,  valuable  plant  and 
machinery,  workshops,  factory  buildings,  houses,  &c,  &c.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Simon,  M.Inst.M.M.,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Urals,  has  visited  the  Estates  five  times,  viz.  : — twice  in 
1907,  once  in  1910,  once  in  1911  and  again  in  April  1912.  The 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  Mines  and  Property  and 
estimates  of  assets  and  profits  set  forth  in  this  statement  are 
extracted  from  Mr.  Simon's  exhaustive  report  of  the  17th  June> 
1912,  copies  of  which,  of  the  Sissert  Company's  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  various  Agreements,  can 
be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Sissert  Company's  Solicitors 
during  usual  business  hours,  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  July.  1912. 

ESTIMATED  NET  PROFITS. — The  Consulting  Engineer 
has  furnished  detailed  estimates,  showing  that  the  anticipated 
profits  for 

1912  should  amount  to  £75,000 

1913  „       „  £102,000 

1914  ,,       „  £260,000 

The  net  profits  for  the  seven  months  to  31st  January.  1912, 
amounted  to  over  £33.0C0;  the  profits  for  February  1912  were 
£6.200.  and  for  March  1912  £6.600. 

The  Russian  Trust  Company  has  the  right  to  and  will  apply 
for  £125,000  Convertible  6  per  Cent.  Debentures,  redeemable 
in  1922,  at  102^  per  cent.,  and  conferring  the  right  to  exchange 
same  before  30th  June,  1914.  for  fully  paid-up  shares  of  the 
Sissert  Company,  Limited,  at  £1  15s.  per  share.  The  under- 
writing commission  for  such  Debentures  has  been  fixed  at  5  per 
cent.  The  proceeds  of  these  Debentures  will  be  utilised  to 
discharge  th.>  second  mortgage  for  about  £84.000  on  the  Sissert 
Estates  and  to  provide  further  cash  capital  of  £35.000.  making] 
with  the  £180.000  above  mentioned,  a  total  cash  working  capital 
of  £215.000,  after  providing  for  all  liabilities  of  the  Sussertski 
Company. 

It  is  intended  in  due  course  to  make  application  for  a  Stock 
Exchange  Settlement  in  the  shares  of  the  Sissert  Company. 
This  statement  is  issued  by  the  Rtnsian  Trust   and  Finance 

Company,  Limited. 


13  July,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


AUX  CLASSES  LABORIEUSES. 


EXPANSION  OF  BUSINESS. 


The  Fifteenth  Ordinarv  General  Meeting  of  the  Aux  Classes  Laborieuses, 
Limited,  was  held  on  "Wednesday,  .Mr.  Uaiziel  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 
The  Secretary  iMr.  H.  Gordon.)  having  read  the  notices, 
The  Chairman  said:  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  once 
more  on  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet  and  on  the  success  of  last  year's 
trading,  which  for  the  vcar  under  review  shows  a  still  further  increase 
ever  that  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  justifies  the  forecast 
given  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  a  continuance  of  the  Company's 
progress.  In  March  last,  after  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet,  we  made 
our'usual  redemption  of  Debenture  stock,  and  the  amount  of  Debenture 
6toek  now  outstanding  is  under  .tlOO.OCO.  Thanks  to  careful  management 
and  to  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  business,  which  I  may  mention  was 
founded  in  1866.  the  directors  have  been  enabled  to  present  to  the  share- 
holders, year  after  year,  since  the  Company's  formation  accounts  and 
reports  of  an  eminently  satisfactory  character,  and  the  board  see  no  reason 
whv  this  happv  progress  and  prosperity  should  not  be  maintained.  The 
turnover  has  been  progressively  as  foilows :  In  1905,  12.471.278f. :  19C6, 
12.327.247f. :  1907.  12,503,750f. :  in  1908.  12.698.526f. ;  in  1909,  13.375,697f. ; 
in  1910.  14.032.600f. ;  and  in  1911,  14.265.923f.  Thus  you  see  that  the  turn- 
over of  the  business  has  been  gradually  on  the  increase  for  years  past. 
This  same  increase  applies  to  the  years  prior  to  1905,  when  this  Company 
first  tcok  over  the  old-established"  business  of  Aux  Classes  Laborieuses. 
The  shareholders,  however,  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  even  ordinary  business  prudence  if  some  reserve 
were  not  provided,  not  only  against  unforeseen  depreciation  of  any  of 
the  assets  in  the  balance  sheet,  but  also  for  the  equalisation  of  the  divi- 
dends, which,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  are  paid  at  a  very  ample 
rate.  For  instance,  as  I  informed  yon  at  our  annual  general  meeting  in 
1910,  the  conditions  were  decidedly  against  the  Company  having  anything 
like  the  sneccssf ul  .year  it  had.  First  of  all.  there  were  the  disastrous 
floods  in  Paris.  In~the  autumn  of  that  year  we  had  the  railway  strike 
in  France,  which  disorganised  our  business  to  a  very  great  extent.  Never- 
theless, our  trading  was)  not  seriously  affected;  indeed,  our  profits 
increased,  but  obviously,  had  it  not  been  for  those  abnormal  conditions, 
they  would  have  been  considerably  higher.  Our  business  continues  to 
prosper,  and  one  of  the  important  questions  which  has  always  to  be 
considered  by  the  board  is  the  method  by  which  this  natural  expansion 
may  be  encouraged  and  made  productive  of  profitable  results.  It  was  to 
meet  this  expansion  that  some  years  ago  we  extended  our  business  by 
establishing,  after  judicious  selection,  branches  in  many  of  the  large  towns 
in  the  provinces  of  France,  and  last  year  we  outlined  to  you  our  intention 
of  expanding  the  scope  of  the  business  in  other  directions.  The  branches 
I  have  referred  to  have  proved  quite  satisfactory.  I  should  like  to  read 
vou  figures  in  connection  with  those  branches.  In  1905  the  sales  in  the 
branches  amounted  to  2,682.790f.,  and  in  1911  they  had  risen  to  3.765. OOOf. ; 
go  therefore  you  see  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  sales  made  by  the 
provincial  branches. 

Mr.  Gubbins  asked  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  done  by 
the  Company  in  France.  He  understood  it  dealt  with  the  labouring  class, 
who  made  payments  by  instalments. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  hardly  so.  The  title  of  the  Company,  as 
he  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  was  somewhat  misleading  to  Englishmen; 
AuX»Classes  Laborieuses  did  not  mean  the  labouring  classes,  but,  pro- 
perly translated,  meant  the  indnstrial  classes,  and  they  had  among  their 
clients  a  large  number  of  people  of  a,  very  much  higher  rank  than  the 
labouring  classes— officers  and  well-to-do  people  in  the  middle  classes. 

Mr.  James  Lee  seconded  the  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
■nd  acconnts.  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  that  the  dividends  on  the  Preference  shares, 
paid  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  and  the  interim 
dividend  of  4  "per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  paid  on  January  22,  1S12, 
be  confirmed. 

M.  P.ene  Xagelmaekers  seconded  the  resolution  and  it  was  unanimously 
•greed  to. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  that  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinarv  shares,  making,  with  the  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  already  paid. 
It  total  "dividend  of  9  per  cent,  for  the  year  ended  January  31,  1912,  be 
declared. 

Mr.  J.  Lee  seconded  the  resolution  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  also  moved  that  fa)  a  supplementary  dividend  of  1  per 
•ent.  on  "B"  Preference  shares,  <b)  a  supplementary  dividend  of  J  per 
lent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  making  a  total  distribution  of  9}  per  cent., 
be  declared. 

This  was  seconded  bv  if.  Rene  Nagelmackers  and  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Gubbins  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
Iras  carried  unanimously. 

MARCONI'S 
WIRELESS  TELECRAPH  CO.  (Ltd.) 

EXCELLENT  PROGRESS. 


the  contract  entered  into  with  his  Majesty's  Government  in  respect  of 
the  Imperial  wireless  scheme.  The  agreement  comprised  the  construe..  0 
of  a  number  of  high-power  stations,  communicating  over  a  range  each  of 
about  2000  miles,  in  places  which  have  already  been  defined,  and  at  all 
SOoh  other  places  as  may  subsequently  bo  required  and  agreed  upon. 
They  will  be  erected  in  accordance  with  specifications  prepared  by  the 
company  and  approved  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  t"ii it- <1  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  Governments  of  all  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  concerned. 
It  is  also  provided  that  nil  and  any  other  long-distune*  station-  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Government*  of  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  may  require  within  five,  years  of  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  shall  be  constructed  by  the  company.  The  company  under- 
take to  work  the  stations  for  a  period  of  six  months  at  cost  price  for  the 
account  of  the  Postmaster-General,  after  which  period  tin-  -tat,.,iis  will 
be  handed  over  to,  and  worked  commercially  by,  the  Governments;  con- 
cerned. The  agreement  extends  over  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  service  of  the  first  three  stations.  It  is 
determinable  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  in  which  case,  however,  the 
Government  would  cease  to  have  the  right  of  use  of  any  of  the  company's 
patents.  During  the  agreement  the  company  is  to  receive  10  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  the,  service,  in  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  hie 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  International  Kadio-teh  graph ic  Con- 
ference of  London.  The  difficult  position  which  had  previously  existed 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  non-adherence  to  the  Convention  of  the  United  States  Government 
had  now  been  entirely  disposed  of,  so  that  this  company,  with  its 
affiliated  companies  directly  or  indirectly  controlled,  with  some  twenty  or 
thirty  exceptions,  the  ship  stations  of  the  world.  The  question  of 
transmission  of  telegrams  had  been  settled  and  satisfactory  rates  had  been 
agreed  upon;  but  the  question  of  the  greatest  importance  was  the 
unanimous  resolution  come  to  by  the  delegates  of  forty-two  nations  to 
recommend  to  their  Governments  immediate  legislation  frjr  compulsory 
wireless  telegraphy  on  board  all  sea-going  vessels,  both  passenger  and 
cargo. 

Mr.  Godfrey  C.  Isaacs  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  That  a  final  dividend  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1911.  of  £10  per  centum  on  the  250  000  Cumulative  Partici- 
pating Preference  shares  be  paid  on  the  1st  August,  1912,  to  the  members, 
who  are  on  the  register  as  present  holders  thereof ;  that  a  final  dividend 
for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1911,  of  £10  per  centum  on  the  capital 
now  paid  up  on  the  Ordinary  shares  be  paid  on  1st  August.  1912.  to  the 
members  who  are  on  the  register  as  present  holders  thereof." 

Major  S.  Flood  Page  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  formally  declare  "  That  an  interim  dividend  in 
respect  of  the  year  1912  of  ±'7  per  centum  on  the  250. COO  Cumulative 
Participating  Preference  shares  will  be  paid  on  the  1st  August,  1912,  to 
the  members  who  are  on  the  register  as  the  present  holders  thereof ; 
that  an  interim  dividend  in  respect  of  the  year  1912  of  £10  per  centum 
on  the  capital  paid  up  on  the  Ordinary  shares  at  this  date  will  be  paid  to 
the  members  who  are  on  the  register  as  the  present  hoders  thereof." 

A  resolution  moved  by  the  Managing  Director  and  seconded  by  the 
Chairman  in  favour  of  a  bonus  to  the  staff  and  a  pension  fund  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors 
ended  the  proceedings. 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Heady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  cf 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  {$s.  $d.  post  free.) 


Tni  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  was  he'd  on  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Commendatort  G. 
Bftrconi  (the  chairman;  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  expressed  his 
grea*  personal  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  place  b.  fore  the  shareholders 
accounts  which  showed  such  magnificent  progress.  "  It  would  seem 
tanecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  wireless  telegraphy,  and  our  business 
in  particular,  has  made  great  strides  during  1911  as  compared  with  1910. 
but  what  is  yet  more  important  is  that  the  increase  of  business  for  1912 
promises  far  and  away  to  exec-d  the  ratio  of  increase  of  1911  over  1910. 
R  is.  of  course,  quite  natural  that  with  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
rr>  a*  value  and  utility  of  w  ireless  telegraphy  the  success  of  our  associated 
:ompan>s  should  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  parent  company. 
That  substantial  improvement  and  development  of  our  business  set  in 
last  v<ar  th-  accounts  themselves  indicate,  but  it  is  during  the  first  six 
•onths  of  1912  that  the  most  important  developments  have  taken  place, 
»rd  I  propose,  flier  for",  to  dcyote  myself  mainly  to  telling  von  of  these. 
Dealing  with  th  ■  d'-v<  lopments  of  the  many  'affiliated  companies,  Mr. 
■  ar-oni  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  their  associated  eom- 
r.an;<«  v,y  f.,r  the  most  important  development  had  been  th:. t  of  their 
Maerican  company.    The  eapit-il  had  been  increased  to  ten  million  dollars. 

,vt  leven  million  dollars  oT  which  was  a  liquid  cash  asset.  However 
important  ard  profitable  this  section  of  the  business  may  be.  it  is,  we 
EMnk,  dwarfed  by  the  impending  developments  of  the  telegraph  business 
which  has  b  •<■„  taken  in  hand,  and  to  which  th"  seven  million  dollars  of 
lew  capital  will  be  devoted.  We  are  satisfied  that  an  excellent  service 
_*»rn»hed  which  will  put  the  United  States  of  America  in  com- 

rinmcaf.on  by  w ><•!<«--  ?■  !  graphy  with   this  country.  acr<ss  the  Pacific 

<  ;fh  the  Hast,  and  south  to  rnanv  of  the  South  American  Stat<^.  whi"h 
w«  bone  in  time  will  be  extended  to  all  of  them.    It  will  be  one  of  the 

r;''*r  eTt<  nsiye.-if  not  the  moat  extensive,  telegraph  service  in  the  world." 
Md  yet  to  speak  of  the  most  important  development  of  1912,  viz., 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Asquith  opened  in  Dublin  on  Thursday  in  the 
"  Union  of  Hearts  "  strain.  (Tommy  Moore  would  have 
dressed  up  "  Union  of  Hearts"  into  an  Irish  melody 
long-  before  this.)  Mr.  Asquith  would  harp  on 
Gladstone's  string,  and  gets  a  very  fair  tone  out  of  it,  if 
not  the  sweet  music  of  the  master.  How  different  the 
cooing  and  lullaby  required  for  this  Keltic  multitude 
from  the  clear  note  sounded  to  the  stern  men  of  the 
North.  Mr.  Asquith  notes  that  he  is  the  first  British 
Premier  to  go  to  Dublin  since  the  Act  of  Union.  Well, 
he  has  surrendered  to  the  Anti-English  faction  ;  he  has 
bought  the  freedom  of  Dublin  at  a  heavy  price.  He 
appeals  to  the  memory  of  Parncll.  Parncll's  shade 
should  rise  in  contempt  of  him.  How  he  would  have 
scorned  this  flexible  strong-man  whom  he  would  have 
used  with  even  less  regard  than  Mr.  Redmond. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  announced  this  week  that  the  affair 
at  Kilrea  was  not  an  attack  on  the  women  and  children. 
It  seems  the  two  parties  collided  outside  a  public-house 
— how  differently  it  would  all  have  turned  out  if  only 
thev  had  met  outside  a  Dublin  temperance  hotel  !  Two 
Nationalists  were  wounded — though,  according  to  Mr. 
Moore,  they  pistolled  themselves  or  each  other  by 
mistake.  Can  Mi.  Asquith  and  the  Chief  Secretarv 
still  support  the  "  portly  attitude  "?  If  Nationalists  in 
their  anxiety  to  polish  off  their  foes  pistol  each  other 
before  the  second  clause  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
carried,  what  would  they  not  do  with  the  Bill  an  Act? 
The  Kilrea  affair  will  probably  be  known  as  the 
Nationalists'  "Baptism  of  Fire"  in  the  Home  Rule 
campaign.' 

The  mystery  of  the  Unauthorised  (Land)  Programme 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  deeper  than  ever. 


The  Prime  Minister,  by  the  answer  he  gave  to  Mr.  Hall 
in  the  House  this  week,  affects  to  know  less  about 
it  even  than  he  did.  It  is  amazing  !  Here  is  an 
important^committee  of  Radical  M.P.s — or  a  committee 
of  important  Radical  M.P.s — formed  to  "support  the 
Government"  "with  the  object  of  advancing  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  Central  Government  and 
the  local  authorities  ".  Its  existence  is  admitted  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  has  been  started  through  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
has  been  announced  with  a  blare  of  the  Little  Bethel 
trumpet  by  his  publisher,  Sir  Robertson  Nicol.  It 
advocates — very  likely  only  for  electioneering  ends,  still 
ii  advocates — a  more  sweeping  change  than  any  in 
English  social  history.  Yet  this  is  the  Prime  Minister's 
reply  read  out  by  Mr.  McKenna  : — 

"  I  know  nothing  of  this  committee,  which 
has  been  formed  quite  independently,  and 
without  any  consultation  with  me." 

Mr.  Asquith  has  toed  Mr.  Redmond's  line.  He  has 
toed  many.  But  it  might  seem  as  if  he  were  not  granted 
the  privilege  of  toeing  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  !  The  only 
things  he  can  tell  the  House  about  this  hole-in-the- 
Cabinet  Committee  arc  (1)  that  any  proposals  on  the 
subject  which  the  Government  have  to  make  "will  be 
announced  in  due  course  "  ;.but  (2)  "  not  in  the  present 
Session  "  ;  which  would  be  a  highly  ridiculous  replv  if 
it  were  not,  in  Mr.  Robert  O'Neill's  phrase,  '  an 
"  insufferably  insolent"  one. 

But  we  much  doubt  whether  the  Prime  Minister 
is  so  innocent  of  all  knowledge  about  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  committee  and  Unauthorised  Pro- 
gramme as  he  affects.  Tentatively,  it  has  probably  his 
blessing;  and  he  has  so  placed  himself  by  the  "  studied 
ambiguity  "  of  his  replies  to  questions  in  Parliament 
that  he  can,  later,  associate  himself  cautiously  with  the 
committee  and  its  work,  or  wash  his  hands  of  it. 
Everything  depends  on  reports  from  the  constituencies 
and  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Whip.  Thus  is  opportunism 
in  politics  made  into  an  exact  science  ! 

The  droll  case  of  Sir  George  Kemp  in  Manchester  is 
another  illustration  of    the  way  opportunism   is  run 
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to-day  on  an  absolutely  scientific  basis':  It  happens 
here  to  have  failed  for  once  in  a  way  because  Sir  George 
Kemp  is  what  a  wire-puller  regards  as  one  of  his 
awkward  squad — he  is  hopelessly,  obstinately  honest. 
No  particular  secret  is  made  of  the  truth  that 
officials  of  the  Government  have  pressed  Sir  George 
Kemp  not  to  resign  his  seat  just  now — though  he 
opposes  strongly  and  openly  the  chief  Bill  of  the 
Government  !  But  it  turns  out  that  he  will  not  listen  to 
wily  wisdom,  and  insists  on  retiring.  What  is  a  wire~ 
puller  to  do  with  a  man  like  this?  He  is  given  carte 
blanche  to  speak  against  the  chief  measure  of  the 
Government,  to  vote  against  it ;  he  is  accommodated 
with  a  seat  of  dignity  and  distinction  on  the  Liberal 
benches  ;  the  crack  of  the  Government  whip  is  to  have  no 
terrors  for  him.  The  one  thing  they  ask  him  to  do  is 
to  keep  his  seat  that  a  Tory  may  not  take  it,  and  con- 
tinue to  sit  through  this  Parliament  as  a  Separatist- 
Unionist  member;  and  this  impracticable,  impossible 
man  refuses  ! 

All  this,  as  the  Prime  Minister  would  explain  if 
questioned,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  -him. 
O  dear  no,  it  is  in  the  Patronage  Secretary's  hands  ! 
No  doubt  there  is  some  exaggeration  about  the  vast 
powers  ,and^  vast  evils  of  the  "machine  "  in  party 
politics.  Even  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who  has  suffered 
severely  enough  from  it,  says  that  Mr.  Belloc  over- 
states the  case  against  officialism,  and  "  the  gang  "  and 
its  machinery.  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Middleton  will  not 
go  .down  to  fame  as  quite  the  Machiavellis  it  is  the 
amusement  of  some  people  to  represent  them.  But, 
with  a  scientific  opportunist  Government  in  power, 
the  machine  may  become  a  real  public  menace.  The 
machine  is  not  immoral ;  it  is  simply  non-moral. 

Hanley  was  a  facer  for  Labour  ;  but  they  are  still 
talking  bravely  at  Crewe.  Mr.  Edwards  from  1906 
onwards  at  Hanley  continued  to  poll  8000  and  9000 
odd  votes  :  Hanley  seemed  impregnably  a  Labour  for- 
tress. But  the  Government  at  a  blow  has  made  a  breach 
of  over  6000  votes,  and  won  the  position.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  has  enjoyed  but  a  barren  victory. 
There  are  not  many  constituencies  where  they  can  afford 
to  see  the  Unionist  vote  increased  by  over  thirteen 
hundred.  Fortunately  for  them  the  Coalition  had  at 
Hanley  a  majority  of  3685  to  play  with.  This  is  now 
reduced  to  a  majority  of  654. 

Joy  Day  collapsed.  Even  the  Liberal  Insurance 
Committee  were  frightened  at  the  last,  and  hastily  put 
off  the  intended  celebrations.  Is  it  National  Insurance, 
or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  that  has  so  suddenly  and 
curiously  sickened  the  "common  dog"? 

"  An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 

Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 

O  thou  fond  many,  with  what  loud  applause 

Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke 

Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be  ! 

And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 

Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 

That  thou  provokest  thyself  to  cast  him  up." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  boasted  too  soon  of  his  eleven 
tuberculosis  doctors.  Two  of  the  eleven  immediately 
visited  the  British  Medical  Association  on  Monday  and 
resigned  their  appointments  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the  Asso- 
ciation wrote  to  the  remaining  nine,  trusting  they  would 
follow  this  excellent  example.  The  Association,  in  fact, 
refuses  to  separate  sanatorium  from  other  benefits. 
They  definitely  take  up  the  position  that  in  loyalty  to 
Ihc  profession  no  doctor  should  accept  an  appointment 
of  any  kind  until  the  Government  and  the  Association 
have  come  to  terms. 

The  doctors  have  already  examined  and  closely  criti- 
cised Sir  William  Blender's  report.  The  fact  which  has 
been  made  most  use  of  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  friends 
is  that  4s.  2d.  per  head  of  the  population  is  the  doctors' 
remuneration  in  the  five  towns  examined,  whereas  tin- 


doctors  require  8s.  6d.  per  head  under  the  Insurance 
Act — more  than  twice  as  much.  Surely  they  should 
accept  the  Chancellor's  6s.  for  measure  pressed 
down  and  running  over.  Actually,  of  course,  the 
4s.  2d.  per  head  of  Sir  William  Plender's  report  is 
no  guide  whatever  for  the  fixing  of  fees  under  the  Act. 
Without  National  Insurance  thousands  of  people  either 
get  doctoring  for  nothing  or  go  without  it.  Under 
National  Insurance  everyone  within  reach  of  the  Act 
will  be  able  to  demand  doctoring  to  any  extent.  More 
work  must  have  more  pay. 

But  Mr.  George  has  given  handsome  testimonial  to 
employers  of  labour.  "  There  is  no  boycotting",  he 
says,  "  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  I  never  believed 
there  would  be."  It  is  well  to  put  this  on  record,  for 
it  may  very  shortly  be  Mr.  George's  cue  to  forget  it. 
But  employers  must  not  be  too  "good".  This  is 
a  contributory  Act ;  and  it  is  clearly  breaking  the  prin- 
ciple for  masters  to  pay  the  men's  contributions  as  well 
a's  their  own,  or  to  raise  wages  in  order  to  cover  the 
men's  premiums.  Mistresses  .of  maid-servants  espe- 
cially need  to  be  warned  against  this  weakness — for  it  is 
nothing  but  weakness.  But  the  worst  offence  of  all  is 
for  employers  to  make  the  payment  of  their  contribu- 
tions an  excuse  for  dismissing  hands. 

We  wonder  what  price  conies  fetch  in  Carnarvon. 
In  his  slam  at  the  "  Times  "  last  week  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  made  play  over  the  suggestion  that 
people  who  disobey  the  Insurance  Act  will  be  fined  but 
a  shilling.  "Only  a  shilling! — why  they  can  cover 
that  by  catching  and  selling"  a  rabbit  !  "  This  irony  at 
least  shows  he  had  not  the  "  thousand  little  Tsars  " 
in  his  mind  or  the  tenant  farmers  under  the  Ground 
Game  Act ;  for  one  might  have  to  tramp  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  to  find  a  Tsar  or  a  farmer  who 
gets  a  shilling  a  rabbit. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  assailant  had  succeeded  at 
Kennington  with  his  bag  of  flour,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  have  appeared  looking  like  Mr. 
Sinclair's  understudy  for  Michael  Coony.  What  really 
happened  is  hard  to  say.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  the  prisoner  said,  or  did,  or  intended  to 
do.  Possibly  he  shouted  "scoundrel";  and  possibly 
Mr.  George  shouted  "hireling";  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  Mr.  George  could  distinctly  remember  what  he  said. 
Anyway  there  was  a  disgraceful  outrage,  and  the  man 
well  deserves  the  two  months  he  has  got.  These 
suffraget  men  are  of  all  the  various  suffragist  species 
and  varieties  the  most  offensive.  They  should  be  given 
the  shortest  shrift  always. 

There  was  trouble  in  the  Park  on  Sunday,  largely 
because  two  demonstrations,  both  silly,  were  being  held 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Lansbury  was  there  and  did  not 
approve  of  the  way  the  police  handled  the  situation. 
So  he  raised  the  question  in  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
McKenna,  confining  himself  to  the  material  prepared 
for  him,  answered  him  very  well.  But  Mr.  Lansbury 
said  Mr.  McKenna's  account  was  all  wrong,  and  the 
Home  Secretary,  instead  of  standing  by  his  subordi- 
nates, promised  to  make  further  inquiries.  Here  the 
member  for  Bow  stupidly  lost  his  temper  and  raised 
the  matter  again — of  course  quite  fruitlessly — on  the 
adjournment  before  the  further  inquiries  could  be  made. 

The  Prime  Minister  rather  hedged  in  his  speech  to 
the  deputation  of  the  Miners'  Federation.  He  was  no 
Court  of  Appeal;  he  thought  the  men  had  done  very 
well;  still,  if  a  case  for  further  legislation  could  be 
made  out,  Parliament  would  legislate.  The  miners 
accepted  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  minus  the  contested 
5s.  and  2s.  minima.  They  have  got  the  2s.,  but 
instead  of  the  5s.  they  have  in  some  cases  only  got 
4s.  6d.  At  worst  from  the  miners'  point  of  view,  this 
is  only  to  say  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Act  had  not 
turned  out  quite  so  good  a  speculation  as  they  hoped. 
I  They  may  lie  foolish  enough  to  wish  they  had  never 
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accepted  the  Act ;  but  that  is  not  a  ground  for  reopening 
the  matter.    The  miners  made  no  case  for  doing  that. 

The  Dock  Strike  is  farther  off  from  settlement  than 
ever.  A  new  attempt  this  week  has  failed.  The  men 
are  being  steadily  starved  out— the  number  at  work  goes 
on  increasing — but  amongst  the  strikers  there  is  still 
great  determination.  The  distress,  of  course,  is  appal- 
ling. The  men's  leaders  say  they  are  willing  to  go  back 
on  the  terms  which  were  in  force  before  they  came  out. 
This  must  be  a  confession  that  they  were  wrong  in 
going  out,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  failure  of  the  strike.  But 
the  employers  will  not  agree  to  this.  Lord  Devonport's 
letter  notwithstanding,  we  think  they  are  putting  them- 
selves in  the  wrong.  They  are  spoiling  a  strong  posi- 
tion. They  no  doubt  can  succeed  in  breaking  the  men 
entirely,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  make  things  work 
more  smoothly  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  London  members  made  and  published 
a  scheme  for  a  settlement  of  their  own.  Neither 
party  had  asked  them  to  interfere,  and  neither  will 
look  at  their  scheme.  A  very  just  snubbing  for  a  piece 
of  officious  meddlesomeness.  Those  on  whom  there  is 
no  duty  to  intervene  should  leave  other  people's 
quarrels  alone  unless  their  assistance  is  asked. 

Mr.  Charles  Bathurst  spoke  some  kind  words  of  Mr. 
Runciman  at  an  agricultural  meeting  this  week,  and 
the  feeling  of  other  Unionists  there  was  clearly  with 
him.  Mr.  Runciman  really  has  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  at  heart,  and  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  much  more  sensible  views  on  small  holdings 
than  the  theorists  and  "  softs  "  of  his  party  can 
approve.  He  has  been  working  at  the  question,  and 
must  indeed  now  begin  to  see  that  the  "hidden 
treasure  "  in  the  soil,  which  Radical  townsmen  with  the 
experience  of  a  back  garden  ten  feet  square  firmly 
believe  in,  is  a  heart-breaking  delusion. 

The  War  Office  representatives  '  in  the  House  of 
Commons — there  are  three  of  them — were  busy  last 
Tuesday  belauding  the  Territorials  and  shutting  their 
eyes  to  danger.  Mr.  Seely  must  be  more  cautious. 
Fancy  Lord  Haldane  admitting  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  an  enemy  to  inflict  .grave  damage  on  us  "  in 
the  way,  perhaps,  of  blowing  up  a  dock  ",  which  of 
course  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  a  dockyard  were 
meant.  Then  we  had  the  old  story  of  compulsion 
hindering  recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army — mere  con- 
jecture. Why  was  Mr.  Baker,  the  new  Financial  Secre- 
tary, put  up  to  speak?  We  would  all  rather  have  heard 
Mr.  Tennant,  the  new  Under-Secretary,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  brother-in-law. 

There  was  a  good  suggestion  that  a  Committee  of 
Regular  Artillery  officers  should  be  asked  to  report  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Territorial  Artillery.  Sir  John 
French  was,  of  course,  trotted  out  as  the  expert  who 
maintained  that  all  was  well.  What  a  useful  man  he 
is,  always  ready  to  uphold  the  views  of  every  successive 
War  Secretary  !  But  it  will  be  news  to  many  that 
General  French,  although  a  very  successful  cavalry 
General,  is  an  artillery  expert.  However,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  is  right.  For  does  not  so  grt^t  a 
technical  authority  as  Mr.  Seely  himself  tell  us  as  a 

result  of  my  own  observation  "  that  in  the  Territorial 
Artillery  we  possess  a  most  valuable  force?  There  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  This  military  play-boy  might  be  the 
War-god  himself  lecturing  to  flies.  Yet  he  is  mortal 
enough  to  change  his  mind.  He  is  now  convinced  that 
his  former  views  in  favour  of  compulsory  service  were 
wrong.  His  conversion  tallied,  no  doubt,  with  his 
ratting. 

Lord  Morley  would  have  the  Peers  believe  that  the 
project  for  an  Indo-Russian  railway  through  Persia 
would  have  gone  on  just  the  same  if  our  Government 
had  turned  it  down  and  definitely  refused  to  link  up  the 
Indian  system.  He  must  know  very  well  it  could  only 
pay  if  it  could  create  sufficient  through  traffic  with  India. 
What  body  of  capitalists  would  be  likely  to  finance  or 


even  to  survey  it  on  such  terms?  Lord  Inchcapc,  who 
speaks  from  knowledge,  put  the  case  with  destructive 
frankness.  The  local  traffic  would  be  a  truckload  a  fort- 
night, and  the  revenues  of  India  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  developing  her  own  starved  and  inadequate 
system,  with  the  certainty  of  magnificent  returns.  The 
proper  time  for  deciding  the  strategical  question  is  now, 
before  anything  else  is  done,  not  at  some  later  time  when 
the  parties  are  committed  by  large  expenditure,  and 
withdrawal  would  be  charged  as  a  breach  of  faith  and 
taken  as  an  admission  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Borden's  public  speeches  arc  a  clue  to  the 
straight  talks  he  is  having  in  private  with  Imperial 
Ministers.  Canada  is  not  prepared  to  wait  till  the  hour 
of  trial  before  putting  in  hand  essential  measures  of 
defence.  But  if  Canada  is  to  share  responsibility,  she 
is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  ward  by  self-constituted 
guardians.  Great  Britain  is  becoming  too  local  in  Mr. 
Borden's  view,  frankly  expressed  at  the  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Association  banquet.  Time  was  when  Lords 
and  Commons  were  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
an  Imperial  Parliament.  "If  I  understand  correctly 
the  conditions  of  to-day  that  status  has  ceased  to 
exist."  Self-government  in  the  Colonies  has  left  Great 
Britain  more  time  to  look  after  her  own  affairs  ;  the 
Dominions  have  been  developing  their  resources  whilst 
the  responsibilities  of  Empire  have  overtaxed  the  re- 
sources of  the  mother  country. 

We  are  generally  suspicious  of  "  atrocities  ".  They 
have  been  too  useful  to  Radical  politicians,  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  downwards,  and  to  Radical  papers,  to  be 
accepted  on  any  but  the  very  strongest  credentials.  But 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Sir 
Roger  Casement's  report  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  in  Putumayo,  the  sphere  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Rubber  Company.  In  all  soberness  this 
English  company  is  on  its  trial,  and  the  directors  must 
so  regard  fhemselves.  One  of  them  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  deprecated  the  company  being  allowed  to  die, 
because  its  complete  extinction  would  mean  the  removal 
of  "  a  beneficent  influence  so  far  as  the  Putumayo  Indian 
was  concerned  ". 

All  agree  that  the  best  remedial  action  to  take  is 
to  send  out  a  Christian  mission.  One  hears  a  lot  of 
cheap  talk  about  missionary  failures  and  defects,  and 
sometimes  they  do  fail,  and  it  is  true  there  are  defects 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  missionaries,  necessarily.  But 
these  belittlers  of  men  who  do  what  they  neither  have 
courage  nor  devotion  to  do  themselves  might  note 
with  some  humility  that  statesmen  and  adminis- 
trators, lay  and  not  clericals,  are  appealing  for  a 
Christian  mission  as  the  most  practical  help  in  an 
urgent  situation  confessed  to  be  beyond  political  power 
to  deal  with.  Roman  Catholicism  being  the  only  legal 
religion  in  Peru,  the  mission  obviously  should  be  from 
that  Church.  In  practice,  too,  Roman  missionaries 
would  probably  be  best  suited  for  treating  this  par- 
ticular case.  It  is  the  kind  of  heroic  work  that  brings 
out,  as  it  has  always  done,  the  best  side  of  the  Roman 
ecclesiastic.   The  Jesuits  in  Patagonia  showed  the  way. 

Mr.  Hoare,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  drawn  a  promise 
from  Sir  E.  Grey  to  publish  a  report  by  the  British 
Consul  on  the  condition  of  the  indentured  labourers  in 
San  Thome  and  other  Portuguese  colonies — the  cocoa 
countries,  shortly.  Sir  E.  Grey  has  not  been  in  a  hurry 
to  publish  this  report.  Surely  an  enlightened  Republic — • 
the  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  monarchical  tyranny  and 
corruption — must  be  only  too  pleased  for  the  British 
public  to  read  this  testimony  to  enormous  improve- 
ment under  a  republican  Government.  Does  not  the 
Portuguese  Government  do  for  the  native  what  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  according  to  the  director 
we  quoted,  does  for  the  Indian  of  Putumayo?  We  shall 
look  keenly  for  this  document. 

The  Panama  Canal  Bill  is  now  before  the  American 
Senate.    Some  of  the  most  respectable  Senators,  men  of 
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real  weight,  in  line  with  some  of  the  best  papers,  hold 
that  the  Bill  does  violate  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
Will  the  majority  follow  them  or  go  with  Senator  Lodge, 
who  thinks  the  other  way — that  the  United  States 
may  give  preference  to  its  own  shipping?  He 
does  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague.  "  Do  you  think  we  should  lose?  " 
said  Senator  Smith.  "  Unquestionably,"  answered  Mr. 
Lodge. 

The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cabinet  on  Mon- 
day, and  the  Cabinet  resigned  on  Wednesday.  This  is 
Turkish  Parliamentary  government.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  elected  under  pressure  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  votes  under  conditions  precisely 
similar  to  those  under  which  it  was  elected.  The  vote 
of  confidence  merely  irritated  still  further  the  officers 
who  had  clamoured  for  Mahmud  Shevket's  removal. 
Mahmud  Shevket,  it  seems,  is  not  sufficiently  a  scape- 
goat. Said  Pasha  and  his  Cabinet  must  also  resign. 
The  Young  Turks  have  now  to  form  a  Cabinet  that 
will  satisfy  the  mutinous  military  faction,  bring  the 
Albanians  to  heel,  and  find  a  way  out  with  Italy. 
Last  week  we  wondered  whether  the  Committee  could 
survive  the  fall  of  Shevket.  Now  it  is  even  more 
doubtful. 

The  Portuguese  Royalists  are  not  exactly  great 
people  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
all  over  with  them.  Not  a  single  word  that  comes  from 
Lisbon  can  be  trusted;  and  most  of  the  "corre- 
spondents "  are  hardly  to  be  trusted  more.  Now 
the  Portuguese  Republic  is  glaring  fiercely  over  the 
border  at  Spain ;  and  Spain  naturally  is  not  smiling 
back.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  the  Spanish 
kingdom  could  swallow  up  Portugal  ! 

The  Press  is  strangely  at  sea  with  peerage  claims. 
All  the  petitioner  has  to  establish  is,  first  that  any  given 
barony  existed,  second  that  it  is  now  in  abeyance,  and 
finally  that  he  and  others  are  co-heirs.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  and  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  the 
Crown  go  no  further.  The  Crown  then  pleases  itself 
to  which  co-heir,  if  any,  the  barony  shall  be  given.  No 
grant  need  be  made  to  any  co-heir.  As  a  rule  the  co-heir 
who  undertook  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  chosen,  pro- 
vided his  position  is  such  that  he  can  support  the 
dignity.  The  barony  of  Latymer,  to  which  Mr.  Francis 
Coutts  has  just  established  his  co-heirship  and  that  of 
other  co-heirs,  dates  from  1431  and  was  granted 
originally  to  one  of  the  powerful  Nevill  clan.  It  existed 
until  1577,  then  fell  into  abeyance,  and  is  abeyant  to-day. 
Its  possessor  would  hold  the  tenth  place  among  the 
barons  of  England. 

M.  Latham — always  he  was  "Mr."  Latham  under 
protest,  for  he  distinctly  preferred  to  be  a  Frenchman — 
was  an  airman  who  took  to  flying  rather  for  love  of 
sport  than  for  love  of  science  or  machinery.  A  sport- 
ing attempt  to  be  first  across  the  Channel  made  him 
famous  in  1909;  and  his  popularity  as  airman  rested 
almost  entirely  on  his  personal  love  of  risk.  Big 
game — his  first  hobby — was  certainly  safer  sport  than 
Hying,  as  Latham  flew.  Two  flights  in  what  for  an 
airman  are  counted  actual  windstorms — one  at  Rheipis 
and  another  at  Blackpool — are  memorable  still.  His 
Oxford  friends  will  more  easily  remember  a  flying  visit 
to  Oxford,  where  he  descended,  not,  as  we  first  incredu- 
lously heard  the  story,  in  Balliol  quadrangle,  but  in  Port 
Meadow.  After  his  first  serious  accident  as  airman, 
when  he.  had  tried  every  possible  aerial  sensation,  be 
turned  ba<  k  again  to  big  game. 

The  Suffragettes  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  put  their 
red  caps  of  liberty  not  on  their  heads  but  on  long  poles, 
where  they  suggested  decapitated  heads,  which  was  in 
keeping  with  the  playing  of  the  "  Marseillaise  ".  What 
do  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Lord  Hugh,  Conservative 
before  all  things,  think  of  their  fellow-suffragists  thus 
proclaiming  themselves  red  revolutionaries? 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

FOREIGN  Office  wisdom  is  summed  up  in  the  text : 
"  Never  contradict  the  United  States  ".  It  must 
be  now  close  on  a  century  since  we  did.  About 
ten  years  since,  sooner  than  contradict  the  United 
States,  we  abrogated  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  which 
set  out  to  express  the  eternal  determination  of  the  con- 
tracting parties— and  was  in  force  for  just  fifty  years. 
It  may  be  we  shall  now  have  to  abrogate  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  which  we  then  made,  and  that  a 
Grey-Knox  Treaty  will  shortly  give  the  United  States 
full  rights  to  fortify  the  canal  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  American 
shipping  as  they  please.  Such  a  treaty  would,  we 
doubt  not,  be  followed  up  by  an  exchange  of  cordial 
telegrams  between  the  King  and  the  President,  full  of 
mutual  congratulations  on  the  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  countries.  Nothing  in  the  present  situation 
makes  a  treaty  of  this  sort  impossible.  Our  Foreign 
Office  has  not  contradicted  the  United  States  ;  it  has 
done  no  more  than  suggest  that  it  might  contradict 
them  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  circumstances  are  complicated.  •  Congress  is 
dealing  with  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are  two  Bills, 
one  for  each  House  ;  they  do  not  quite  agree,  and  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  cardinal  clause  of  the  Senate's 
Bill  is  far  from  certain.  What  is  certain  is  that  some 
form  of  discrimination  in  favour  of  American  shipping 
is  proposed,  and  it  is  against  this  discrimination  that 
the  British  protest  is  being  directed.  The  text  of  the 
British  note  has  not  been  published,  but  the  summary 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  American  State  Department 
indicates  that  our  Foreign  Office  has  taken  very  broad 
ground.  It  protests  not  only  against  an  actual  remis- 
sion of  tolls  but  against  a  subsidy  calculated  with  direct 
reference  to  the  tolls.  The  one,  says  Britain,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  letter,  the  other  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  What  then  is  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty?  It  replaces  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  of  fifty  years  before,  is  in  fact  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  with  all  the  important  parts  of 
it  left  out.  And  they  were  very  important.  In  the 
first  clause  of  the  abrogated  Treaty  the  two  Govern- 
ments declared  "That  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive 
control  over  the  said  ship  canal,  agreeing  that  neither 
will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  command- 
ing the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy 
or  fortify  or  colonise  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
Dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America  ".  The  strong 
diplomatic  position  thus  secured  to  us  was  thrown  aw  ay 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1901,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
us  but  the  satisfaction  of  kotowing  to  American  views 
and  a  priori  recognition  of  the  general  principle  of 
neutralisation  and  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  rules  governing  the  neutralisation  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  view  of  what  is  now  happening  it  is  signifi- 
cant that,  besides  embodying  those  rules,  the  Treaty 
makes  special  mention  of  just  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  shipping  of  every  nation. 

This  last  provision  was  not  unnecessary — because,  as 
our  diplomatists  realised  at  the  time,  the  United  States 
can  easily  make  a  beginning  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting the  neutralised  canal  into  an  American  canal. 
A  good  deal  of  the  traffic  passing  through  the  canal  w  ill 
be  traffic  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States.  American  law  provides  that  such  traffic 
must  fly  the  American  flag  ;  and  since  only  one  nation 
is  concerned  a  remission  of  tolls  could  not  be  said  to 
be  discrimination  against  any  other  nation.  But  an 
American  coasting  company  could  work  in  close  con- 
nexion with  other  companies  doing  an  international 
trade,  so  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  would  be  violated.  Such  a  violation  is  now 
threatened.  It  is  a  curiously  embarrassing  circum- 
stance that  while  Britain  is  naturally  rather  alarmed 
ai  the  proposal  to  exempt  American  shipping  from  canal 
dues,  she  should  be  at  least  equally  alarmed  at  the  one 
exception  lo  this  proposal.     The  Radicals  in  Congress 
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wish  to  levy  tolls  on  ships  belonging  to  American  rail- 
ways, and  this  discrimination  against  railway-owned 
vessels  has  caused  uneasiness  in  Canada. 

It  is  so  rare  a  thing  for  the  British  Foreign  Office 
to  stand  up  to  the  United  States  that  we  do  not  want 
to  appear  ungrateful  for  this  unwonted  boldness.  Still, 
the  protesting  docs  seem  to  have  been  badly  managed. 
In  the  first  place,  why  a  purely  British  protest  at  all? 
If  we  are  coming  forward  as  the  champions  of  the 
general  principle  of  neutralisation,  why  have  we  not 
associated  wtih  us  the  other  great  Powers  to  whom 
that  principle  must  be  equally  dear?  In  the  second 
place,  why  is  the  whole  tone  of  the  protest,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  gathered  from  the  summary,  so  very  insular? 
As  we  have  said,  Canada  is  intimately  concerned  in 
this  question  and  Canada  does  not  trust  the  Foreign 
Office.  How  can  she?  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  question,  there  has  never 
been  a  case  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  States  in  which 
we  have  suggested  that  Canadian  advantages  should  be 
scored  in  return  for  British  sacrifices.  Our  diplomacy 
has  been  Little  English  ;  we  have  given  away  every 
point  we  had,  and  have  left  Canada  to  conclude  her  own 
treaties  with  her  southern  neighbour  as  best  she  could. 

In  the  third  place,  why  is  this  protest  left  in  the  air? 
A  grave  question  of  policy  is  raised  by  it,  and  there 
is  no  sign  in  the  speeches  of  our  public  men  that  they 
have  realised  its  gravity.  The  Americans  appear  more 
wide  awake.  There  is  a  strong  opposition  against 
the  critical  clauses  of  the  Panama  Canal  Bill  among 
moderate  men  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  eloquent 
of  the  strength  of  the  British  case  that  this  opposition 
is  led  by  Mr.  Root,  who  was  John  Hay's  successor,  who 
has  himself  had  the  handling  of  a  good  many  matters 
dealing  with  Panama,  and  who  may  therefore  be  trusted 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  present  issue.  Mr. 
Root  has  very  sensibly  objected  to  the  plan  of  the  hot- 
heads who  want  to  go  ahead  and  then  submit  to 
arbitration  such  difficulties  as  may  occur.  The  verdict, 
Mr.  Root  has  argued,  cannot  possibly  be  given  until 
the  canal  has  been  open  for  some  time,  and  if  it  prove 
adverse  to  the  Americans,  will  mean  that  the  States 
must  return  the  money  that  they  have  collected  from 
foreign  ships.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  canal  will  be  thrown  wholly  on  the  American  tax- 
payer, who  is,  after  all,  not  always  a  millionaire.  But 
it  is  unlikely  to  go  to  arbitration  at  all.  America  never 
arbitrates  unless  she  thinks  she  has  more -than  an  even 
chance  of  winning.  In  this  matter  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that,  if  they  only  persist  in  their 
resolve  to  tear  up  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  Great 
Britain  will  acquiesce.  This  is  all  we  get  and  all  we 
deserve  to  get  for  our  perpetual  climbing  down. 

At  this  really  critical  point — for  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  Bill  in  defiance  of  our  protest  the  crisis  will  be  acute 
— our  Ambassador  is  away  making  speeches  in  another 
continent.  It  is,  indeed,  what  we  should  expect  of  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  no  patriotic  Englishman  need  regret  his 
absence.  At  the  same  time  an  Ambassador  with  a 
right  sense  of  duty  would  be  on  the  spot  to  deal  with 
the  most  difficult  situation  that  has  arisen  since  the 
Venezuela  trouble.  Possibly  our  protest  has  lost 
weight  through  having  been  presented  by  a  mere 
charge  d'affaires  ;  at  any  rate,  that  point  has  been  taken 
by  some  American  newspapers.  But  Mr.  Mitchell- 
Innes  is  a  good  man  to  have  the  handling  of  the  matter, 
provided  he  is  allowed  to  handle  it.  There  is  always 
the  danger  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  finding  himself 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  big  issue,  will  cable  to 
Australia  for  Mr.  Bryce's  opinion  and  will  act  upon  the 
inevitable  advice  to  give  way.  But  if  Mr.  Innes  is 
given  a  chance,  he  should  make  the  most  of  it.  Our 
interests  require  a  Panama  Canal  which  shall  be  a 
second  Suez  Canal  and  not  a  second  Dardanelles,  and 
Mr.  Innes,  with  his  Egyptian  experience,  can  explain  to 
the  Americans  how  traffic  in  the  Suez  Canal  is  worked. 
But  the  man  on  the  spot  is  powerless  unless  adequately 
supported  at  home,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  facts 
should  be  appreciated  not  only  by  Ministers  but  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  that  a  lead  may  be  given 


to  British  opinion.  The  position  is  that  the  Americans 
are  on  their  way  to  assert  absolute  control  over,  the 
Panama  Canal.  That  canal  lies  directly  on  the  line  of 
communication  between  Britain  and  Australia,  and 
perhaps  India  too.  American  control  over  it  will 
throttle  the  British  Empire.  Germans  chafe  at  the 
British  fleet  coming  between  their  ports  and  the  world 
beyond  them.  But  what  is  that  to  a  foreign  Power 
lying  right  across  the  main  communication  between  one 
part  of  our  Empire  and  another? 


PUTTING   OFF  THE  EVIL  DAV. 

'  I  " HE  session  is  fizzling  out.  After  the  ecstasies  of 
Joy  Day  there  was  certain  to  be  an  anti-climax. 
Budgets  and  Estimates  are  poor  fun  after  the  rockets 
of  Kenning  ton.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  the 
arrival  of  the  appointed  day  when  death  and  disease  are 
to  vanish  before  penny  stamps  and  the  Chancellor's 
magic  is  the  signal  for  a  stampede.  The  House  was  to 
sit  till  the  middle  of  August.  Bank  Holiday,  not  the 
Twelfth,  is  now  to  bring  the  adjournment.  Home  Rule 
and  Welsh  Disestablishment  were  to  run  through  Com- 
mittee. It  has  taken  seven  days  to  pass  one-forty- 
eighth  of  the  one  ;  the  other  is  not  yet  begun.  Yet  just 
when  the  Irish  are  asking  for  more,  and  the  Welsh  call- 
ing out  for  their  first  helping,  Mr.  Asquith  is  beginning 
to  say  grace.  The  political  rights  of  Ireland  and  the 
religious  liberties  of  Wales  have  to  wait  whilst  financial 
details  are  discussed,  and  mentally  defectives  and 
inebriates  interned.  There  is  no  chance  for  Clause  II.  of 
Home  Rule,  or  even  the  first  words  of  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment, although  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  Mental 
Deficiency  and  the  Inebriates  Bills.  There  are  other 
curious  features  to  be  noted.  The  items  in  the  pro- 
gramme are  changed  with  lightning  rapidity.  Mem- 
bers come  down  to  discuss  the  Budget  and  find  the 
House  talking  about  the  Factory  Acts.  The  division 
on  the  sec»nd  reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill  is  arranged 
for  the  Friday  afternoon  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match. 
The  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Budget  is 
arranged  fo#  the  following  Friday.  The  Franchise 
division  was  taken — the  Ulster  members  were  in 
Belfast.  The  Budget  division  was  cancelled — the 
Nationalists  were  in  Dublin.  Everything  else  that  can 
be  put  off  has  been  put  off — Hanley  and  Crewe  make 
the  Labour  vote  an  uncertain  quantity.  Even  so,  the 
Whips  cluster  round  the  door  in  hourly  fear  of  a  snap 
division.  In  vain  is  the  domestic  dinner  table  spread 
for  Radical  members.  Their  place  is  in  the  lobby. 
Four  hundred  a  year  depends  upon  it.  That  a  Govern- 
ment which  boasts  of  its  century  of  united  followers 
should  be  reduced  to  these  miserable  straits  is  a  vivid 
commentary  upon  the  state  of  politics.  Like  the 
Australians  on  the  first  day  of  the  African  test  match, 
they  are  playing  out  time  in  the  hope  of  doing  better 
when  the  game  is  resumed.  The  Australians  recovered 
the  loss  of  their  first  wickets.  He  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  said  that  the  end  of  the  Government's  innings 
will  be  more  successful  than  the  beginning.  When  the 
game  is  resumed  in  the  first  week  in  October  they  will 
probably  have  squared  the  Labour  leaders — there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  that.  The  Master  of  Elibank,  who 
was  too  sharp  for  them  at  Hanley,  will  no  doubt  succeed 
in  patching  up  a  bargain  in  the  recess.  If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  it  is  always  possible  to  create  a 
few  new  Factory  Inspectors  or  Labour  Exchange 
Superintendents.  It  is  further  hoped  that  by  October 
"  the  refreshing  fruit  "  of  the  Insurance  Act  will  have 
ripened,  and  that  a  better  understanding  of  its  hundred 
clauses  have  cleared  away  its  unpopularity.  Whether 
thirteen  weeks  of  threepences  and  fourpences  without 
any  of  the  ninepences  will  have  made  Mr.  George's 
Benjamin  any  the  more  beloved  we  doubt.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  even  granting  that  the  Coalition  will  be  a 
happy  family  and  the  Insurance  Act  no  longer  anathema, 
there  are  three  rocks  which  the  Government  cannot 
avoid — one  for  every  one  of  their  three  Bills.  Beneath 
the  glib  assurances  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  there  is  the 
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blunt  refusal  of  Ulster  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Beneath  the  mean  pettifogging  of  the  Welsh  Spoils  Bill 
there  is  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Church  and  many 
Nonconformists.  Beneath  the  electioneering  cunning 
of  the  Franchise  Bill  there  is  the  awkward  question  of 
the  women. 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  was  in  Belfast.  Yes- 
terday Mr.  Asquith  was  in  Dublin.  Can  anyone  be 
blind  to  the  bridgeless  gulf  that  lies  between  their  meet- 
ings? Yet,  Gallic-like,  the  Prime  Minister  cares  for 
none  of  the  signs  of  Ulster's  determination.  He  goes 
on  waiting.  He  will  soon  have  to  see.  One  of  the 
first  events  of  the  autumn  session  is  to  be  the  closure 
resolution  for  Home  Rule.  The  Bill,  like  other  Bills 
before  it,  will  be  cut  into  neat  little  squares.  The  Chair- 
man of  Committees  will  make  elegant  extracts  suitable 
for  easy  consumption.  The  game  will  be  fixed  to  end 
on  this  or  that  evening  in  December.  Mr.  Asquith, 
always  at  his  best  as  a  master  of  ceremonies,  will  pro- 
pose. Ulster  will  dispose.  In  the  'eighties  Ireland 
reduced  Parliament  to  impotence.  Then  it  was  the 
Nationalists.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Ulstermen. 
If  the  excited  scenes  in  the  House  during  the  discussion 
of  Clause  I.  give  any  foretaste  of  what  is  fo  come,  the 
Government's  carefully  arranged  programme  will  be 
waste  paper.  When  a  man  believes  that  his  liberties 
are  threatened,  it  is  useless  to  expect  him  to  behave 
as  he  would  at  a  tea  party.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  autumn  session  the  Government  will  be  confronted 
with  an  ugly  situation  upon  Home  Rule. 

Feeling  may  not  run  so  high  with  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment. It  runs  just  as  deep.  And  here  again  there  is 
an  awkward  fence  at  the  very  start.  It  is  indisputable 
ihat  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  Radicals, 
to  say  nothing  of  certain  Labour  members,  whilst  in- 
different to  Disestablishment,  are  opposed  to  Disendow- 
ment.  On  the  first  day  that  the  Bill  comes  up  for 
discussion  these  men  will  have  to  come  out  of  their 
cave.  Suppose  the  Bill  is  pushed  through  Committee, 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  who  declare  that  they 
will  vote  against  the  third  reading  unless  wide  conces- 
sions are  made.  Suppose  that  those  concessions  are 
granted  there  are  thirty  Welsh  plunderers^who  will  find 
themselves  deprived  of  their  plunder.  Here  indeed 
is  another  interesting  situation.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
Franchise  Bill.  In  a  listless  House  of  twenty  or 
thirty  members  it  has  been  read  a  second  time.  It 
is  now,  therefore,  on  the  established  list  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Act.  Its  second  reading  was  a  simple  matter. 
The  difficulties  begin  in  Committee.  On  the  first 
line  there  are  two  harmless-looking  words,  "  every 
male  ".  The  very  first  amendment  will  mean  a  woman 
suffrage  battle.  If  the  women  are  driven  off,  how  in 
face  of  a  couple  of  hundred  professed  suffragists  will 
the  Bill  survive  third  reading?  How,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  women  effect  an  entrance,  can  the  Asquith 
party  in  the  Cabinet  survive  what  the  Prime  Minister 
calls  a  "  national  disaster  ",  or  if  they  do  survive  it, 
will  the  Bill,  even  then,  be  safe  before  a  combined 
onslaught  of  anti-suffragists  and  conciliators? 


THE  PUTUMAYO  REPORT. 

IT  is  unpleasant,  and  a  little  worse,  that  a  company 
registered  in  England,  with  several  English 
directors,  is  implicated  in  the  atrocities  revealed  by  the 
report  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  formerly  British  GorTsul 
at  Para.  We  do  not  say  that  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye 
or  Mr.  J.  Russell  Gubbins  or  Mr.  Henry  M.  Read  knew 
in  the  same  sense  that  Messrs.  Arana  Brothers  knew 
the  system  by  which  the  rubber  was  collected  by  the 
Putumayo  natives  under  the  direction  of  the  company's 
agents  and  consigned  to  Europe  for  their  benefit.  As 
to  Messrs.  Arana's  knowledge  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
we  can  consider  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  report  as 
established.  When  Messrs.  Arana  came  to  England  in 
HJ07  and  turned  themselves  into  a  British  company 
they  had  already  been  collecting  rubber  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  Peruvian  Government,  whose  subjects  they 
arc,  acknowledge  that  the  atrocities  established  by  the 


report  existed  in  full  swing  in  1907,  when  the  companv 
was  formed  in  England.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
disposing  of  the  suggestion  that  the  charges  since  made 
against  the  company's  agents  in  Putumayo  were 
brought  by  a  Mr.  Hardenburg  by  way  of  blackmail  on 
the  company.  If  the  British  directors — and  we  are 
interested  in  them  because  the  British  good  name  is  in 
question — were  not  taken  into  Messrs.  Arana's  confi- 
dence at  the  time,  there  were  two  years  before  the 
disclosures  began  to  come  before  the  public.  Had 
the  directors  suspected  anything?  Did  they  make 
any  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Arana?  We  can  understand 
that  when  the  rubber  boom  was  on  the  directors  were 
less  inclined  even  than  in  ordinary  times  to  take  into 
account  anything  in  the  nature  of  moral  considerations. 
Also  directors  very  frequently  do  not  take  seriously 
their  duty  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  their  company's 
business.  But  the  disclosures  began  in  1909,  and 
Mr.  J.  Russell  Gubbins,  the  Chairman,  gave  some 
attention  to  them  at  the  shareholders'  meetings  in 
December  of  that  year.  We  believe  some  of  the  com- 
pany's officials  were  dismissed  ;  but  the  conscience  of 
directors  and  shareholders  went  to  sleep  again.  The 
charges  of  atrocities  continued,  however,  to  be  made, 
and  Sir  Roger  Casement  was  sent  out  to  inquire  in  1910. 
We  know  what  his  report  is  :  the  directors  knew  of  his 
inquiry  going  on,  and  yet  in  September  191 1,  when 
Messrs.  Arana,  who  were  on  the  board,  wished  to  re- 
constitute the  company,  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  say 
at  a  meeting  that  "  The  complete  extinction  of  the  com- 
pany would  mean  the  removal  of  a  beneficent,  influence 
so  far  as  the  Putumayo  Indian  was  concerned  ".  We 
may  hope  that  the  attempt  at  reconstruction  failed 
because  the  public  conscience  had  been  roused  ;  but  the 
directors  did  not  resign,  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
An  Arana  was  appointed  liquidator,  and  we  learn  from 
a  despatch  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  amount  of 
rubber  exported  from  1  January  up  to  the  end  of  April 
this  year  equals  the  whole  of  the  export  for  191 1.  Re- 
member the  report  declares  that  the  system  still  con- 
tinues unreformed  in  spite  of  certain  action  of  the  Peru- 
vian Government.  This  rubber  has  been  transmitted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  If  the  transactions  have 
not  been  profitable  to  the  company,  where  have  the 
profits  gone?  Rubber  has  been  a  very  marketable 
commodity  all  this  time. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  do  the  directors  deny  their 
enormous  moral  responsibility  ;  and  do  they  recognise 
that  they  owe  an  account  of  their  connexion  with  these 
iniquities?  We  have  a  right  to  ask  if  they  have  done 
anything  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  if  it  has  been  done 
to  save  the  company  as  a  commercial  concern.  Their 
resignations  would  have  revealed  the  truth  several  years 
earlier.  We  dare  say  there  is  a  sort  of  defence  in  say- 
ing that  their  duty  to  the  shareholders  demanded  they 
should  do  what  was  best  for  their  pecuniary  interests. 
Certainly  commercial  morality  is  facile  when  money  is 
to  be  made  or  lost ;  but  are  the  directors  prepared  to 
maintain  that  even  when  a  company's  business  is 
carried  on  by  such  villainous  methods  it  must  still  be 
kept  going?  Either  they  knew,  or  they  might  have 
known,  or  they  were  hoodwinked  by  Messrs.  Arana. 
Shareholders,  we  hope,  require  their  directors  to  guard 
them  as  carefully  from  being  implicated  in  wholesale 
murder  and  cruelty  as  to  make  profits  and  protect  them 
from  losses.  There  ought  at  least  to  be  an  explanation 
to  the  shareholders.  Probably  it  was  the  moral  repro- 
bation that  attached  to  the  company  that  made  recon- 
struction impossible.  If  any  application  were  made  to 
the  Court  for  sanction  and  for  re-registration,  we  should 
think  the  Court  would  have  given  the  companv  no  help 
to  carry  on  its  operations.  A  considerable,  number 
of  legal  questions  in  fact  arise  to  which  perhaps 
no  definite  answer  could  be  prudently  given.  For 
instance,  is  there  any  power  to  dissolve  such  a  com- 
pany as  illegal  and  take  away  its  incorporation?  The 
law  surelv  has  some  control  over  a  corporation  formed 
presumably  for  legitimate  trade,  but  which  launches 
out  on  a  career  of  brigandage  ;  what  would  be  called 
piracy  if  it  were  on  the  high  seas.      If  there  is  such 
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machinery  the  law  officers  ought  to  have  set  it  in  motion. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  point  as  to  criminal  law.  The 
question  of  crime  committed  in  a  foreign  country  by 
British  subjects  is  a  difficult  one.  The  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  directors  of  the  company  for  the  murders 
in  Putumayo,  if  any,  could  not  be  direct,  as  they  have 
not  committed  any  crimes  with  their  own  hands.  A 
lawyer  considering  the  case  would  inquire  whether  if  the 
English  Courts  have  jurisdiction  at  all,  the  indictment 
should  be  brought  against  the  directors  as  accessories, 
or  whether  it  should  charge  them  with  a  conspiracy. 
Probably  the  law  is  impotent  and  unequal  to  modern 
requirements.  Directors  of  companies  for  collecting 
wild  rubber  should  in  these  days  of  the  Congo  and  the 
Putumavo  revelations  be  placed  under  special  respon- 
sibilities. The  presumption  is  against  them  ;  for  the 
quest  of  rubber  now  is  as  the  quest  of  gold  in  olden 
days  used  to  be  ;  it  Is  attended  by  appalling  human 
misery.  By  their  position  they  are  set  on  inquiry ; 
and  an  amendment  cf  the  Companies  Acts  to  increase 
their  responsibility  in  a  criminal  direction  for  offences 
against  humanity  would  check  our  modern  freebooters. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  position  and  culpa- 
bility of  the  Peruvian  Government.  The  malefactors 
are  on  Peruvian  soil  and  Peru  ought  to  punish  them. 
Laws  exist  which  are  competent  to  deal  with  them, 
and  after  all  allowances  are  made  for  the  difficulties  of 
an  extensive  tropical  region,  it  appears  not  to  be  so 
much  the  weakness  as  the  unwillingness  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  that  allows  the  crimes  to  go  unpunished 
and  to  continue.  The  Peruvian  Government  is  civi- 
lised. Has  it  not  sent  delegates  to  Hague  Con- 
ferences and  sat  in  Naval  Conference  in  London, 
and  does  it  not  claim  to  furnish  members  to  the 
International  Prize  Court?  To  allow  it  to  plead 
the  defence  cf  weakness  is  impossible.  The  Report 
distinctly  sets  out  that  if  the  Peruvian  Government  were 
willing  to  set  about  the  work,  it  cculd  devise  measures 
for  suppressing  the  traffic.  It  makes  inquiries,  and 
constant  promises  of  reform  to  the  British  and  the 
United  States  Ministers  at  Lima,  and  its  Judicial  Com- 
missioner, Di»  Paredes,'  has  submitted  a  scheme  of 
reform.  But  little  is  done ;  and  the  Government 
action  is  merely  dilatory  as  it  was  so  long  in  the  similar 
cases  of  the  Congo  and  the  Portuguese  cocoa  islands 
which  have  so  distressed  the  Cadburys.  (Of  course 
the  Report  on  these  islands  Sir  E.  Grey  is  to  lay  before 
Parliament  will  show  them  to  be  regenerate  now.)  In 
January  191 2  Arana,  the  founder  of  the  company,  was 
saying  that  when  "  this  fuss  ",  the  Casement  inquiry, 
was  over  the  natives  would  be  set  to  work  again,  which 
meant  that  the  remnant  would  be  exterminated.  The 
fuss  has  been  so  far  got  over  that,  as  we  said  above, 
from  January  to  April  of  this  year  the  export  equalled 
that  of  191 1.  The  liquidator  of  the  company  has,  in 
fact,  been  clearing  off  the  Indians  and  the  supply  of 
rubber  with  the  same  extravagance  for  the  sake  of  quick 
profits.  Is  it  not  the  Messrs.  Arana  and  their  com- 
patriots who  have  been  receiving-  the  benefit  of  the 
immense  consignments  of  rubber  until  so  recently  in  this 
year?  We  are  afraid  British  directors  and  shareholders 
too  must  have  shared  the  spoil.  Ought  we  not  to  be 
hearing  from  them  that  they  are  doing  something,  as 
the  Report  puts  it,  to  assist  the  best  elements  of  Peru- 
vian life  in  strengthening  the  arm  of  justice?  Or  will 
they  be  silent  as  to  the  iniquities,  and  do  nothing  as  long 
as  the  rubber  and  the  Indians  hold  out  and  it  pays  them 
to  keep  the  liquidation  going? 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

TOURING  the  past  week  the  Royal  Society  has  been 
^  engaged  in  celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of 
its  existence.  Though  its  Charter  only  dates  from  1662, 
»h»  Society  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  meetings 
of  a  Philosophical  Society  founded  about  1645,  which 
itself  had  developed  out  of  a  Committee  of  Trades  trace- 
able as  far  back  as  1639.  As  most  of  these  early  savants 
were  Royalists  the  troubles  of  the  times  led  to  some 


break  of  continuity  in  the  meetings,  and  it  was  in 
Oxford  that  the  Society  again  took  form.  As  Dr. 
Spratt,  the  Society's  earliest  historian,  says:  "  It  was 
therefore,  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars 
at  Oxford,  in  Dr.  Wilkin's  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
College,  which  was  then  the  place  of  Resort  for  Ver- 
tuous,  and  Learned  Men,  that  the  first  meetings  were 
made,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  all  this  that 
follow'd.  The  University  had,  at  that  time,  many 
Members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way  of 
reasoning  ;  and  was  also  frequented  by  some  Gentlemen, 
of  Philosophical  Minds,  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of  a  retirement 
amongst  Gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 

"  Their  first  purpose  was  no  more,  than  onely  the 
satisfaction  of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  convers- 
ing in  quiet  one  with  another,  without  being  ingag'd 
in  the  passions,  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  The 
principal,  and  most  constant  of  them  were  Doctor  Seth 
Ward,  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Boyl, 
Dr.  Wilkins,  Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Matthew  Wren, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Bathurst, 
Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Mr.  Rook  :  besides  several 
others,  who  joyn'd  themselves  to  them  upon  occasions. 
Thus  they  continued  without  any  great  Intermissions, 
ti!l  about  the  year  1658.  But  then  being  call'd  away 
to  several  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  them  coming  to  London,  they  usually  met  at  Gresham 
College,  at  the  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  Lectures 
of  Dr.  Wren,  and  Mr.  Rook  :  where  there  joyn'd  with 
them  several  eminent  persons  of  their  common  acquaint- 
ance. .  .  .  For  the  Royal  Society  had  its  beginning 
in  the  wonderful  pacifick  year  1660." 

To  John  Evelyn  in  1661  belongs  the  invention  of  the 
title  "  Royal  Society  ",  but  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  patronage  of  the  King  was  assured 
and  a  charter  granted.  Whatever  else  may  be 
charged  against  King  Charles  II.,  he  can  never 
be  accused  of  a  lack  of  intellect  or  interest  in  things 
of  the  mind.  He  was  present  at  more  than  one 
of  their  early  meetings,  and  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  then  state  of  science  to  be  able  to  poke  fun 
at  the  experiments,  as  for  example  on  the  occasion 
Pepys  records  when  the  King  chaffed  Sir  William  Petty 
about  the  philosophers  spending  all  their  time  in  weigh- 
ing the  air  and  doing  nothing  else. 

Since  those  days  Royal  favour,  or  no  Royal  favour, 
the  Royal  Society  has  gone  sedately  about  its  business, 
and  though  academies  have  never  been  of  great  esteem 
in  England  this  one  has  escaped  most  of  the  evils 
which  usually  attend  such  bodies.  "  Academic  " 
has  now  become  a  term  of  reproach,  but  the  Royal 
Society  seems  in  the  main  to  have  kept  free  from 
the  process  of  ossification  and  worship  of  the  official 
second-rate  that  has  attended  so  many  bodies 
which  should  fulfil  a  similar  function  in  other  depart- 
ments of  learning.  There  has  never  been  a  revolt  nor 
a  formation  of  a  rival  society,  and  the  records  of  science 
iii  the  United  Kingdom  will  hardly  show  the  name 
of  a  single  man  of  eminence  who  has  not  been  recog- 
nised by  admission  to  the  Society.  In  fact,  though 
scientific  theories  have  been  and  still  continue  to  change 
too  rapidly  for  the  outsider  to  keep  pace  with  them, 
there  has  been  singularly  little  official  ostracism  of 
novelties  or  stoning  of  the  prophets.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  though  one  may  hear  among  the  vounger 
scientific  men  considerable  grumbling  at  what  is  re- 
garded as  the  excessive  power  possessed  by  the  officials 
of  the  Society  and  the  almost  unlimited  direction  they 
have  assumed  over  its  policy,  or  again  amazement 
violently  expressed  at  some  of  each  year's  elections, 
there  would  be  a  general  admission  that  the  title  of 
F.R.S.  is  a  worthy  distinction  honourably  awarded  for 
work  done.  Yet  every  year  the  position  of  the  Royal 
Society  as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  new 
knowledge  becomes  more  difficult  because  it  is  the 
common  meeting-place  of  men  who  no  longer  possess 
any  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  that  interest  their 
companions.  Science  has  become  specialised  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  chemist  cannot  attempt  to  follow  what 
the  physicist  or  the  physiologist  is  doing.    For  every 
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subject  there  is  now  a  specialist  Society  at  which  the 
really  important  papers  are  read,  so  much  so  that  it 
almost  seems  desirable  to  reserve  the  meetings  of  the 
Roval  Society  for  the  discussion  of  those  border- 
line topics  which  belong  to  two  or  more  sciences  in 
common. 

The  Royal  Society  possesses,  however,  another 
function  which  it  fulfils  with  considerable  success. 
In  various  ways  the  modern  State  requires  the 
assistance  of  science  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affects 
all  our  legislation  and  administration,  and  the  Royal 
Society  acts  as  the  official  representative  of  science 
and  the  adviser  of  the  Government  in  any  emergency 
on  which  it  may  be  consulted.  The  fruits  of  this 
alliance  between  science  and  the  State  may  perhaps 
best  be  seen  on  the  medical  side  in  the  work  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Society  which  have  been 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  malaria,  of  sleeping 
sickness,  or  Malta  fever  and  other  diseases  which  affect 
the  workers  in  the  outlying  parts  of  our  Empire,  but 
the  advice  of  the  Society  has  also  been  taken  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Explosives  Committee,  which  has 
given  the  Navy  probably  the  safest  and  most  effective 
of  smokeless  powders,  and  in  various  other  inquiries. 

It  is  this  public  service  function  of  the  Royal  Society 
that  is  most  likely  to  grow  in  the  future.    Much  of 
science  will  ever  be  an  intellectual  luxury,  a  response 
to  the  curiosity  of  humanity,  a  form  of  mental  activity 
as  inevitable  and  widespread  as  the  passion  for  music 
and  the  interest  in  history.    Astronomy,  for  example, 
began  by  the  solution  of  certain  practical  problems, 
such  as  the  construction  of  the  calendar  and  the  deter- 
mination of  a  navigator's  position,  and  one  side  of  the 
science  will  always  keep  watch  over  these  issues,  but 
the  main  occupation  of  modern  astronomers  is  with  the 
composition  and  structure  of  the  stellar  universe,  the 
study  of  which  can  never  possess,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  slightest  economic  significance.      None  the  less, 
there  will  always  be  astronomers,  nor  will  their  appre- 
ciation by  the  public  lessen,  but  while  they  will  have 
their  place  in  the  Royal  Society  their  own  intellectual 
needs  will  be  chiefly  met  by  the  special  astronomical 
societies.    It  is  in  the  bearing  of  astronomical  and  other 
sciences  upon  the  body  politic  that  the  main  function 
of  the  Royal  Society  will  come  into  play  ;  Government 
will  grow  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  expert,  and 
the  Royal  Society  must  act  as  general  adviser  and  be 
able  on  occasion  to  nominate  and  to  criticise  the  expert. 
The  sort  of  practical  man  we  breed  in  this  country  is 
both  contemptuous  of  and  childishly  dependent  on  the 
expert ;  it   is  a    maxim,   we   believe,   on  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  scientific  experts  have  cost  the  City  of 
London  more  than  all  the  rogues  that  have  ever  dealt 
in  its  streets.    But  the  City  chooses  its  scientific  experts 
for  their  plausibility  and  not  for  their  science,  and  were 
the  results  not  so  disastrous  one  could   not  but  be 
amused  by  the  qualifications  that  are  accepted  with 
reverence.    To  preserve  the  State  from  similar  mistakes 
the  advisory  powers  of  the  Royal  Society  might  well  be 
exercised.    Nor  need  the  man  of  science  quarrel  with 
any  call  for  a  practical  outcome  of  his  activities.  While 
fighting  for  his  existence  during  the  last  half-century 
or  so,  a  period  during  which  English  public  men  have 
prided  themselves   on   measuring  everything  by  the 
crudest  material  standards,  the  man  of  science  has  been 
driven  to  assert  his  independence  and  the  necessity  of 
considering  his  subject  apart  from  any  possible  indus- 
trial applications,  but  this  attitude,  if  it  contains  a  trace 
of  intellectual  snobbery,  has  largely  been  provoked  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Philistine.     The  Royal  Society,  as 
we  have  said,  traces  its  earliest  origins  to  a  Committee 
of  Trades;  its  founders  saw  in  t he  arts  the  material  for 
their  investigations,  just  as  to-day  it  is  again  recog- 
nised that  the  most  captivating  problems  are  those  that 
come  to  light  when  processes  begin  to  be  worked  on  an 
industrial  scale.     If  the  man  of  science  had  known  a 
bar  of  iron  only  in  the  laboratory,  scores  of  properties 
would  have  escaped  him  that  have  been  forced  upon  his 
notice,  because  iron  has  to  be  used    by   the   ton  for 
bridge    building    and    the    construction    of  dynamos, 


and  it  is  just  the  properties  only  showing  up  in  the 
mass  that  lead  to  the  purest  scientific  research  and 
throw  lisrht  on  our  ultimate  theories  of  matter  and 
energy. 

During  the  past  century  science  has  endowed  man 
with  new  powers  over  Nature  to  an  extent  that  cannot 
be  paralleled  during  the  whole  previous  historic  period. 
We  need  not  labour  the  commonplace  enumeration  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  flying  machines,  etc.  ;  the  con- 
sequence we  have  to  notice  has  been  a  jump  in  the 
population  of  the  Western  nations  unprecedented  in  the 
world's  history  and  the  disintegration  of  the  whole 
social  fabric.  The  age  of  expansion  has  probably 
ended,  and  we  have  before  us  the  much  bigger  task  of 
organising  and  giving  purpose  to  the  unwieldy  and 
conflicting  elements  of  the  overgrown  State,  which  has 
come  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an  oversized  and 
hurriedly  designed  engine  racking  itself  to  pieces  by 
the  internal  strains  set  up  by  the  pace  at  which  it  is 
driven.  In  this  critical  process  science  has  to  play  xi 
fundamental  part,  not  merely  by  producing  experts  to 
guide  this  or  that  national  activity,  but  by  permeating 
the  whole  machine  of  Government  with  its  own  method 
— its  reasoned  scepticism,  its  dependence  upon  evidence, 
its  passion  for  measurement.  If  this  conception  of 
ours  of  the  trend  of  events  contains  any  germs  of  truth 
the  future  of  the  Royal  Society  will  be  greater  than  its 
past,  and  the  State  can  hardly  make  too  much  of  the 
corporate  body  which  does  to  so  exceptional  a  degree 
stand  for  scientific  thought  in  this  country.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  as  yet  to  expect  the  public  or  the 
politicians  to  appreciate  their  future  dependence  upon 
science,  otherwise  we  should  have  seen  a  little  more 
attention  accorded  to  a  celebration  intrinsically  so 
remarkable.  The  City  lent  the  Society  the  Guildhall 
for  its  dinner,  the  Prime  Minister  read  a  perfunctory 
speech,  the  Royal  garden  party  was  swollen  by  some 
thousand  scientific  guests  ;  we  imagine  that  the  theatri- 
cal profession  or  that  other  Academy  dwelling  in 
Burlington  House  would  have  stage-managed  the 
occasion  better. 


THE  CITY. 

HAD  it  not  been  for  the  miserable  weakness  of 
Consols  the  Stock  markets  as  a  whole  would 
probably  have  kept  firm  this  week.  The  stagnation  of 
business  on  behalf  of  the  public  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever,  but  in  some  departments  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  higher  prices  have  been  recorded,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  where  declines  have  occurred  they 
have  been  mainly  in  sympathy  with  the  premier  security. 

The  continuance  of  the  downward  movement  was 
caused  by  disappointment  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  City 
speech.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  bankers  and  merchants 
of  the  City  would  disclose  a  less  obstinate  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  apparently  the  decline 
in  national  credit  does  not  disturb  him  so  long  as  he 
can  point  to  expanding  trade  returns.  The  moderate 
but  impressive  criticism  of  the  Government's  financial 
policy  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  probably  assisted  the  fall  in  Consols  because 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  appeared  to  be  wholly  unimpressed 
by  it.  Then  the  issue  of  ^."3,800,000  of  Exchequer 
Bonds  accentuated  the  weakness.  The  Bonds  were 
handed  over  by  the  Government  to  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  as  an  instalment  on  account  for  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking.  As  the  company  could 
not  distribute  the  securities  in  small  amounts  to  stock- 
holders the  Bonds  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Roth- 
schilds, who  issued  them  privately.  The  joint-stock 
banks  were  allotted  nearly  500,000  and  the  market 
took  the  balance.  The  issue  was  therefore  made  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  but,  owing  to  the  present 
slate  of  the  market  for  gilt-edged  securities,  the  price 
obtained  was  only  93^  per  cent.,  giving  a  yield,  allow  ing 
lor  redemption,  of  over  3J  per  cent.    Tin-  apprehension 
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with  which  this  small  issue  was  regarded  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  what  the  Government  might  expect  if  and 
when  they  should  require  to  raise  money. 

The  technical  condition  of  general  markets  is  now 
very  sound.  Liquidation  has  been  proceeding  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  bull  position,  which  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  has 
now  been  reduced  to  almost  negligible  proportions.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  fairly,  large  bear  account  has  been 
built  up  by  professionals,  and  any  sustained  demand 
on  behalf  of  the  public  should  cause  a  steady  upward 
movement.  A  good  deal  of  investment  business  has 
been  held  back  by  declining  prices,  because  the  public 
never  buys  in  a  weak  market,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  stream  of  liquidation  should  give  that  firmness  to 
quotations  which  is  necessary  to  induce  a  revival  of 
public  buying.  The  Home  Railway  market  is  now 
steadier.  Traffic  returns  are  quite  good,  but  business 
is  dull  in  anticipation  of  dividend  announcements.  The 
declaration  by  the  Great  Eastern  at  the  rate  of  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year  was  a  keen  disappointment. 

In  the  Colonial  Railway  section  Canadian  Pacifies 
have  been  subject  to  realisations  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  continuance  of  excellent  traffic  returns  having 
apparently  become  monotonous.  Last  week's  return 
gave  a  gross  increase  of  $530,000.  The  Grand  Trunk 
gain  of  ^'8849  for  the  second  week  of  July  was  well 
below  market  expectations,  and  was  an  excuse  for  some 
selling.  The  market  for  American  Railway  stocks  re- 
mains unsettled  by  the  varying  reports  of  crop  pros- 
pects. Support  has  been  given  to  a  few  of  the  Argen- 
tine, Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  issues,  but  as  a  whole 
the  list  has  an  irregular  appearance. 

Some  sensational  movements  have  occurred  in  certain 
of  the  securities  of  electrical  companies  controlled  in 
Canada.  The  most  important  rises  were  in  Montreal 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  and  Shawinigan  Water  and 
Power,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  a  merger  of  the  two 
concerns  is  proposed,  although  the  industrial  advantages 
of  such  a  scheme  are  not  obvious.  Sharp  advances 
have  also  been  recorded  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Tramway  shares*  on  the  announcement  of  im- 
portant changes  in  the  terms  of  the  amalgamation  pro- 
posals. Elsewhere  in  the  Industrial  market  Marconi 
issues  have  been  in  request..  Mining  markets  remain 
devoid  of  interest,  and  Rubber  shares,  though  steady, 
are  inactive. 


,£45,000. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

A/T  R.  HAMMERSTEIX  has  lost  £45,000  in  seven 
A»l  months  by  running  opera  on  the  grand  scale — 
over  £6000  a  month  :  £1500  a  week.  Now,  many  an 
honest,  hard-working  family  manages  to  live  on  £1500 
a  week,  and  even  unparsimonious  souls  who  hate  to 
economise  will  admit  that  they  might  muddle  through 
on  that  amount,  provided  they  denied  themselves 
luxuries;  and,  in  a  word,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hammerstein 
does  not  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  running  one  of 
the  finest  opera-houses  in  Europe,  he  seems  to  have  very 
little  to  complain  about.  He  came  to  give  us  opera, 
and  he  has  given  it ;  he  came  not  to  make  money  but  to 
spend  it,  and  he  has  spent  it.  Why,  then,  all  this  fuss 
about  such  a  bagatelle?  Even  at  Covent  Garden  far 
more  than  £1500  a  week  has  been  spent  on  main- 
taining opera  for  three  months  every  year.  True,  the 
fifteen  hundred  was  divided  amongst  almost  as  many 
persons  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  money  was  spent 
by  people  who  didn't  want  to  spend  it  on  opera  that 
they  didn't  want.  These  enthusiasts  seem  to  be  on 
the  way  to  coming  into  their  own.  Opera  they  never 
understood,  yet  they  paid  out  for  the  privilege  of  sup- 
porting opera— for  that  and  the  other  privilege  of  seem- 
ing to  belong  to  the  grand  monde.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  years  they  have  been  asked  to  pay  a  little 
more— to  wit,  thirty  shillings  instead  of  a  guinea  per 
stall ;  but  see  what  they  get  for  it — just  what  they 
wanted,  Russian  ballet  !    Formerly  they  paid  to  sup- 


port "art",  opera — which,  I  must  insist,  they  never 
wanted  ;  they  subscribed  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  per 
head  per  night  to  support  art.  Now  they  are  rewarded 
for  this  generosity  :  they  pay  thirty  shillings  per  head 
per  night  to  see  ballet  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  they  are  no  longer  giving  anything  away,  no 
longer  foolishly  supporting  art.  Incidentally  they  are 
putting  a  lot  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  Syndicate. 
What  of  that? — the  Syndicate  was  formed  to  make 
money  and  from  the  beginning  it  has  thought  of  nothing 
else.  Incidentally,  also, — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
consequently — Covent  Garden  now  ranks  high  amongst 
the  variety-houses  of  London,  and  has  sunk  correspond- 
ingly amongst  the  opera-houses  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  is  the  only  impresario  who  has  ever 
come  to  London  with  a  huge  capital  and  the  intention  of 
investing  it  without  the  faintest  hope  of  getting  any 
return  for  it.  A  few  thousands  of  us  have  been  in  all  the 
greatest  Continental  opera-houses  ;  but  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein thought  we  had  something  to  learn,  that  our  taste 
was  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  he  came  on  a 
sort  of  missionary  job.  He  meant  to  show  us  how 
opera  should  be  done  and,  presumably,  what  operas 
should  be  done.  It  was  a  pity  he  proclaimed  his  mission 
so  loudly ;  for  when  his  actual  prospectus  was  published 
we  saw  at  a  glance  that  while  he  imagined  he  was 
leading  us  forward  in  reality  he  was  trying  to  set  back 
the  clock  fifty  years.  He  charged  the  same  prices  as 
Covent  Garden  for  operas  which  the  public  had  long 
declined  to  pay  a  guinea  to  hear  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  performances  were  in  the  main  excellent,  but  that 
was  nothing  when  people  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
attend  them  on  account  of  the  works.  Then  that 
tedious  abomination  on  which  Mr.  Hammerstein  relied 
as  his  novelty,  "  Quo  Vadis  "  :  who,  having  seen  it, 
would  gush  about  it  and  advise  his  friends  to  go — 
which  is  the  way  a  furore  is  created?  False  step  after 
false  step  Mr.  Hammerstein  took.  The  next  one  was 
to  address  a  congregation  of  reporters  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  theatre  and  lay  his  complaint  before  them — 
namely,  that  his  enterprise  did  not  pay  and  unless  he 
got  a  sufficiently  strong  list  of  supporters  to  make  it 
pay  he  would  give  up  the  game.  This,  from  the 
apostle  who  visited  us  with  the  design  of  spending  his 
money  on  teaching  us  !  People  smiled  ;  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  I  fancy,  they  must  have  indulged  in  broad 
grins. 

The  subscribers  were  got  and  a  summer  season  was 
announced.  A  fine  orchestra,  fine  singers,  fine  scenery, 
the  most  magnificent  theatre  in  London  and  the  most 
beggarly  pack  of  operas  ever  promised  by  opera- 
director.  "  Favorita  ",  "  William  Tell"  and  the  rest 
have  been  and  will  be  a  long  time  dead  :  not  the  most 
skilful  advertising,  not  even  the  most  popular  singers, 
can  galvanise  them  back  into  a  semblance  of  life. 
Then,  the  first  novelty,  Massenet's  "  Don  Quichotte  " 
— a  dead  failure,  as  Mr.  Plammerstein  declared  in  his 
speech  during  the  last  performance  of  the  season  last 
Saturday  night.  The  whole  world  crowded  to  hear  it 
the  first  time  ;  a  few  went  the  second  time  ;  and  practi- 
cally no  one  went  to  hear  the  last  performance.  I 
suppose  a  few  of  Massenet's  operas  may  retain  favour 
for  a  little  while  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  his  later  work 
will  never  win  any  favour  at  all.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
thought  he  had  a  sure  catch  ;  and  alas  !  he  was  dis- 
appointed, and  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry.  "  The  Chil- 
dren of  Don"  I  have  written  about  quite  recently; 
but  I  may  point  out  that  here  again  Mr.  Hammerstein 
seems  to  have  made  a  mistake.  Three  representations 
of  such  a  work  are  next  to  useless,  and  the  audiences 
justified  another  couple  at  least.  At  the  third  the  light- 
ing was  well  done  and  for  the  first  time  the  spectators 
could  see  something ;  Holbrooke  himself  conducted  with 
quite  as  much  effect  as  Nikisch  ;  the  applause  was  much 
more  vigorous  than  it  had  been.  People  left  prepared 
to  talk  about  the  work.  Why  Mr.  Hammerstein  should 
not  have  given  it  a  fair  chance  by  performing  it  twice 
again  is  one  of  those  things  we  cannot  understand  ; 
it  was  but  one  manifestation  of  that  infinite  capacity 
for  saying  and  doing  the  wrong  thing  which  has  charac- 
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terised  Mr.  Hammerstein  from  his  first  declaration  of 
his  intentions  in  opening  the  house  to  his  avowal  last 
Saturday  that  he  did  not  care  for  making  money  but 
only  for  art.  He  has  dropped  ^45,000  on  his  hobby, 
the  most  expensive  hobby  in  the  world — and  then  com- 
plains to  the  public  about  his  own  extravagance  after 
taking  every  precaution  the  human  mind  could  con- 
ceive to  make  the  loss  as  heavy  as  possible. 

This  is,  I  hope,  a  fair  review  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
two  seasons  in  the  house  he  is  so  fond  of.  Neither  with 
the  seats  at  Covent  Garden  prices  nor  at  popular  prices 
has  he  been  able  to  make  it  pay.  He  starts  again  in 
November:  is  there  any  probability  of  it  paying  then? 
Not  the  least,  I  say  emphatically,  on  the  lines  he  has 
so  far  chosen.  Let  me  by  a  process  of  elimination  try 
to  arrive  at  what  is  wrong. 

We  need  only  consider  for  a  moment 'the  more  or 
less  bumptious  speech-makings.  They  damaged  the 
London  Opera-house  partly  because  not  many  people 
can  find  it  possible  to  believe  that  an  American  would 
invest  half-a-million  sterling  without  any  hope  of  a 
return,  partly  because  they  bring  into  too  sharp  contrast 
the  promise  and  the  performance.  Perhaps  by  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Hammerstein  will,  in  addition  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  have  acquired  the  art  of  holding 
his  tongue.  The  advertising  was  magnificently  done. 
Without  any  of  the  trickery  revealed  a  few  days  since 
in  an  action  against  a  violinist — for  whom  as  an  artist 
I  some  years  ago  expressed  the  most  complete  contempt 
— everyone  in  London,  in  fact  everyone  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  not  to  mention  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  has 
been  made  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Opera-house 
and  what  was  going  on  there.  It  cannot  be  better  done 
in  November  than  in  the  past.  The  orchestra  cannot  be 
finer,  nor  can  more  competent  masters  of  the  orchestra 
be  procured.  The  question  of  the  singers  may  be 
debated.  Some  were  equal  to  any  ever  heard  in 
London  ;  others  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  money.  A 
general  levelling  up — not  down,  if  you  please — of  the 
cast  might,  if  feasible,  be  advantageous  in  some 
instances.  As  to  the  employment  of  English  artists, 
it  is  highly  desirable,  whenever  they  can  be  found 
with  voices  to  fill  so  huge  a  building.  But  our  singers 
find  it  desperately  hard  to  let  themselves  go.  They  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  restraint  imposed  in  oratorio  that 
the  force  required  by  the  conductor  in  opera  seems  to 
them  mere  violence.  Foreign  singers  have  heard  opera 
from  babyhood  and  expect  as  a  mere  matter  of  course 
that  power  will  be  asked  for,  and  early  in  life  they 
develop  their  vocal  organs  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of 
by  our  folk.  Our  most  successful  opera-singers  in  the 
past  were  warblers  :  look  up  the  old  records  and  you 
will  find  sweetness  dwelt  upon — never  dramatic  force. 
The  day  for  that  class  of  singing  is  gone,  and  the  sooner 
our  vocal  students  recognise  it  the  sooner  we  shall  raise 
a  race  of  operatic  artists  equal  to  the  great  foreigners. 
We  have  some  good  ones,  however,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein might  well  make  it  his  business  to  discover  them. 
Scenic  arrangements  and  stage-management  could  not 
be  improved  on. 

The  last  point  is  the  choice  of  operas.  Only  in  this 
can  Mr.  Hammerstein  make  a  decisive  change  likely  to 
attract  the  crowds  which  stayed  away  these  last  two 
seasons.  Mr.  Hammerstein  pleads  that  Covent  Garden 
has  the  legal  performing  rights  in  many  works  with 
which  he  might  hope  to  fill  his  house.  If  that  is  so, 
he  has  no  chance  of  getting  them  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  profit-earning  concern  like  the  Syndicate  will  yield, 
or  even  sell,  a  rival  any  advantage  they  may  possess. 
The  Syndicate  would  play  dog  in  the  manger  rather. 
At  the  same  time  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  few  months 
back  that  my  friend  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  was  bluffing, 
though  I  presume  Mr.  Hammerstein  turned  on  his 
lawyer  to  find  out.  He  made  the  mistake  at  the  be- 
ginning of  defiantly  telling  the  Syndicate  he  intended 
"  conveying  "  the  goods  they  had  bought  and,  I  trust, 
paid  for.  There  is  another  solution  of  his  difficulty. 
I  have  shown  that  if  Mr.  Hammerstein  simply  repeats 
his  tactics  of  this  year  next  summer  he  will  be  telling 
us  how  he  has  dropped  another  ,£45,000.  Why  not 
take  a  few  thousands  now,  go  abroad  in  search  of  novel- 


ties, and  when  he  finds  them  buy  up  the  rights  before 
Covent  Garden  gets  a  "look  in  "?  Being  an  astute 
business  man  he  could  easily  do  it ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  on  the  Continent  every  season  sees 
the  production  of  half-a-dozen  operas  and  operettas  with 
a  year  or  two  of  life  in  them.  I  offer  the  suggestion 
in  all  humility.  With  regard  to  English  works,  one 
thing  must  be  said.  They  should  at  least  be  looked  at. 
Hitherto  neither  at  the  London  Opera-house  nor  at 
Covent  Garden  has  this  been  done  ;  and  the  fact  is  a 
scandal  to  English  music.  And  if  a  likely  thing  is 
found,  it  should  have  at  the  very  least  six  representa- 
tions. If  ^45,000  must  go,  let  it  go  in  doing  some- 
thing for  art,  not  in  repeating  the  stale  old  concoctions 
of  a  dead  age. 

"  THE  IDEAL  WIFE." 
Bv  John  Palmer. 

'  I  "RUE  cynicism  is  rare  and  proportionately  rare  as 
the  pretence  is  common.  Swift  was  a  true  cynic  ; 
but  Swift  is  a  very  lonely  literary  and  lonely  human 
figure.  Swift's  cynicism  is  measured  by  his  coarseness, 
which  is  unlike  anything  else  in  English  literature. 
Swift  had  the  true  cynic's  pleasure  in  the  underside  of 
things.  He  delighted  in  the  reflection  that  man,  in  per- 
forming the  mere  necessary  offices  of  nature,  is  com- 
pelled to  write  himself  down  as  something  less  than 
an  angel.  He  magnified  man  that  his  beastliness  might 
be  the  more  apparent ;  and  he  pictured  him  in  miniature 
that  his  virtues  might  seem  ridiculous.  Human  beings, 
in  the  cynic's  view — as  in  a  hundred  pages  of  Swift — are 
primarily  creatures  with  a  sanitary  question.  Swift's 
coarseness — the  coarseness  of  the  cynic — is  completely 
different  from  the  coarseness  of  the  crowd  :  it  would 
level  us  with  the  beasts,  and  turn  us  out  to  grass  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Shakespeare  and  Rabelais  are 
coarse  ;  but  the  coarseness,  like  that  of  Hob  and  Dick, 
is  pure  good  fellowship.  Rabelais  loved  to  reflect  that 
the  Pope  himself  was  subject,  as  any  other,  to  the 
"  tyranny  of  the  stool  "  ;  but  he  thought  no  worse  of 
the  Pope  for  that,  or  of  his  fellow  men.  Shakespeare's 
coarseness  and  the  coarseness  of  Rabelais  was  the  poet's 
exceeding  love  of  the  world  as  God  made  it — a  delight 
in  creation  that  included  Caliban  with  Ariel.  The 
coarseness  of  Swift  was  the  cynic's  love  of  taking 
human  nature  at  a  disadvantage. 

Swift,  the  literary  cynic,  is  a  literary  freak ;  for 
cynics,  literary  or  otherwise,  are  neither  born  nor  made, 
but  misbegotten.  Nevertheless,  the  affectation  of 
cynicism  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  literary  and  social 
poses.  In  the  young  it  is  quite  delightful,  when  first 
they  realise  how  differently  they  would  have  made  the 
world,  or  governed  the  State,  or  framed  society.  In 
the  old  and  successful  it  is  conveniently  an  excuse  for 
the  unavoidable  infamies  of  business,  or  politics,  or 
other  pursuits,  where  an  eye  for  this  world  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  blindness  for  the  next.  In  the  old  and 
unfortunate  it  is  a  free  permission  to  grumble  at  things 
in  general.  Often  as  not,  this  affectation  of  cynicism, 
like  the  blundering  impudence  of  a  shy  man,  is  merely 
the  soft  warm  heart  of  a  latter-day  sentimentalist  in 
a  pitifully  thin  disguise. 

Affected  cynicism,  like  all  other  popular  affectations  of 
the  day,  is  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  fashionable 
dramatist.  But  on  the  modern  stage,  as  in  modern  life, 
you  have  only  to  scratch  the  cynic,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly he  will  pull  out  his  handkerchief  and  weep.  The 
smart  epigrammatist  of  Act  One,  who  talks  to  you  as 
if  he  had  exhausted  every  sin,  and  was  complete  in  the 
sure  knowledge  of  a  singularly  lecherous  and  mer- 
cenary world,  will,  often  as  not,  in  Act  Three  lay  bare 
to  you  some  secret  passion,  some  beautiful  aspiration, 
some  touching  and  fragrant  memory,  reserved  within 
the  still  and  sacred  sanctuary  of  his  soul,  that  effectually 
explodes  any  idea  you  might  in  your  simplicity  have 
entertained  of  his  cynicism.  The  English  public,  of 
course,  know  all  this  in  advance.  Tin-  English  public 
would  not  tolerate  a  real  cynic  even  in  Act  One.  The 
English  public  so  hate  a  real  cynic  that,  when  they 
really  contrived  to  produce  Jonathan  Swift,  they  wilfully 
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misunderstood  him,  and  bowdleriscd  him  with  pretty 
pictures  for  the  entertainment  of  their  children.  But 
the  English  public  know  that  the  stage  cynic  with  his 
monocle  and  cigarette  is  really  a  good  man.  They 
know  instinctively  that  the  poor  fellow  had  badly  wanted 
to  run  away  with  his  friend's  wife,  or  that  his  friend 
had  run  away  with  his ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  some 
woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  mystery.  So  they  laugh 
goodnaturedly  at  his  wicked  gibes  at  the  wicked  world, 
and  leave  it  to  the  heroine  to  pull  him  sweetly  through. 

Of  "The  Ideal  Wife"  from  the  Italian  of  Marco 
Praga  I  will  say  little  except  that  it  is  the  best  play 
of  the  three-cornered  love  contest  produced  in  London 
since  the  Princess  Bariatinsky  presented  Henry 
Becque's  "  La  Parisienne  "  at  the  New  Royalty. 
The  Italian  author,  like  the  French,  has  had  the  courage 
of  his  cynicism.  "The  Ideal  Wife"  is  a  genuinely 
cynical  play  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  to  be  commended. 
Honesty  of  any  sort  in  the  theatre  is  a  jewel ;  but  un- 
fortunately its  worth  is  not  commercially  determined 
by  its  rarity.  Whether  it  was  the  extreme  heat,  or 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  the  fact  that  the  players 
are  cleverer  at  playing  than  at  self-advertisement,  or 
— what  is  more  probable — that  "honest  cynicism  is  as 
unpalatable  in  a  West  End  playhouse  as  honest  think- 
ing, or  speaking,  or  feeling,  the  Vaudeville  was  too 
thinly  peopled  on  Tuesday  evening.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  play  will  run  through  the  intercalary 
season  for  which  it  is  billed  ;  but  I  am  doubtful  of  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  acting  of  Miss  Ada  Potter,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hallard,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Faber  is  exceptionally  compe- 
tent ;  that  the  situations  and  dialogue  are  frequently 
witty,  without  being  smart  or  put  into  copy-book  form 
(which  has  led  a  great  many  critics  to  deny  that  the 
wit  is  there)  ;  that  the  play  is,  in  an  interesting  manner, 
touched  with  the  race  of  its  author ;  that  the  theme 
is  worked  out  with  some  respect  for  human  nature, 
and  some  unexpectedly  clear  thinking  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  But  it  is  also  true  (fortunately  for 
the  play,  and  unfortunately  for  its  popularity)  that  the 
heroine  sins  and  is  unashamed  ;  that  her  husband  does 
not  sweetly  forgive  her  '(because  he  never  finds  out)  ; 
that  her  lover  is  neither  maltreated  and  called  a  hound 
(old  style),  or  generously  presented  with  the  lady,  who 
is  exhorted  to  sin  no  more  (new  style)  ;  that  there  is  no 
telephone  in  any  of  the  sitting-rooms  ;  that  the  person- 
ages of  the  play  are  throughout  the  evening  fully  and 
respectably  dressed,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
Froufrou  Freres,  who  would  have  specially  supplied  the 
lingerie  had  it  been  required  ;  that  there  was  nowhere 
any  trace  of  construction  after  Pinero,  character  after 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  psychology  after  Sutro,  or 
dialogue  after  Bernard  Shaw ;  that  none  of  the  char- 
acters owned  or  entered  the  theatre  in  an  aeroplane — 
in  brief,  every  assured  element  of  popularity  had  been 
neglected. 

One  other  feature  of  the  play — or  rather  of  the  play- 
ing— should  perhaps  be  noticed.  I  think  it  was  Boling- 
broke — not  the  Tory  politician  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  Lancastrian  of  the  late  fourteenth  and 
early  fifteenth — who  pertinently  asked  on  an  important 
occasion  : 

"  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat?  " 

Well,  on  Tuesday  evening  we  were  actually  asked  to 
believe  that  it  was  bitterly  cold  ;  and  the  players  entered 
in  fur  coats  shivering — yes,  actually  shivering  from  con- 
tact with  a  Lombard  winter  which  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  severe.  I  can  only  say  that  the  zeal  and 
pertinacity  with  which  Miss  Potter's  little  company 
maintained  this  polite  fiction  the  evening  through  was 
one  of  the  completest  triumphs  of  the  player's  art  that 
I  have  as  yet  encountered. 


DRAWINGS  AND  DRAWING. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

HERE  arc  different  kinds  of  drawings,  but  only 
one  sort  of  drawing.  The  impartially  mixed 
exhibition  now  filling  the  British  Museum  Print  Room 
Gallery  is  a  good  education  in  drawings  and  drawing. 
Needless  to  say,  the  drawings,  if  I  may  a  little  longer 
insist  on  this  distinction,  considerably  outnumber  the 
examples  of  drawing,  because  great  artists  are  as  rare 
as  great  soldiers  or  statesmen.  Properly  to  understand 
this  distinction  we  must  go  to  the  root  of  things  and 
inquire,  for  instance,  into  the  essential  purpose  of 
drawing.  This  indispensable  function  is  life  expression 
in  an  enormously  difficult  but  at  the  same  time  swift, 
convenient  and  economical  medium.  To  compensate 
his  difficulties  the  artist  has  this  advantage,  that  a  swift 
fresh  drawing  will  better  preserve  spontaneous,  uncon- 
sidered emotion  than  will  a  more  elaborate  medium. 
The  fundamental  function  of  drawing  then  is  to  manifest 
an  artist's  unpolished  impression  of  the  living  qualities 
he  feels  in  Nature,  and  all  real  drawing  conveys  to  us 
things  the  artist  himself  could  not  explain  or  repeat, 
and  suggests  that  he  drew  because  he  could  not  help  it. 

Then  we  come  to  the  lesser  men  who  draw  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  it  often  happens  that  their  work 
judged  imperceptively  seems  "  better  drawn  "  than  that 
of  the  man  who  expresses  life.  This  curious  mistake 
arises  from  our  assumption  that  static  accuracy  in 
expressing  obvious  facts  is  draughtsmanship.  We 
seem  to  think  that  drawing  is  an  exact  science  like 
bookkeeping,  and  one  often  hears  the  criticism  that  such 
and  such  is  full  of  action  and  strikingly  alive,  but  badly 
out  of  drawing,  as  if  good  drawing  were  a  thing  detach- 
able from  the  expression  of  life,  and  life  expression  were 
not  automatically  good  drawing. 

An  illustration  of  this  attitude  is  the  manner  in  which 
most  English  art  teaching  is  conducted.  The  drawings 
and  antique  casts  put  up  in  front  of  our  unlucky 
students  are  as  lifeless  and  accurate  to  material  facts 
as  possible.  You  would  never  find  a  Rembrandt  draw- 
ing, or  the  grey  granite  Head  of  Amen  et  Hat,  repro- 
duced in  a  life  room  at  the  Academy  schools.  Instead 
the  students  find  before  them  Early  Victorian  Academi- 
cians' studies  of  sleek  models  with  side  whiskers,  and 
all  their  muscles  and  rolls  of  fat  polished  to  a  high  light. 
Let  any  student  of  that  eminent  institution  who  burns 
with  a  sense  of  having  been  defrauded,  in  that  these 
things  were  shown  him  as  drawing,  pay  a  visit  to  the 
policemen's  quarters  at  the  Tate  and  he  will  feel 
revenged.  For  there,  at  least,  these  lifeless  drawings 
are  hung  properly,  in  dark  corridors  or  lamp-rooms. 

Tintoretto's  sketches  for  compositions,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  sixty  in  the  British  Museum  exhibition,  are 
examples  of  drawings  made  for  effect  by  a  brilliant 
Academician.  They  have  no  individual  life,  and  when 
one  has  seen  half  a  dozen  he  may  take  the  remaining 
fifty  for  granted.  Tintoretto's  enthusiasm  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  his  perception  of  humanity  was 
slight.  Hence  once  we  have  admired  his  use  of 
paint,  his  dexterous  and  accomplished  disposition  of 
darks  and  lights  and  his  instinctive  feeling  for  colour 
we  have  exhausted  his  capacity  for  enhancement. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  best  of  these  designs  would  have 
been  quite  enough  for  one  exhibition.  The  perhaps 
extravagantly  varied  nature  of  this  show  overtaxes  one's 
receptivity,  and  can  only  be  digested  in  several  visits. 
In  the  first  I  think  one  is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  superb 
Rembrandts,  No.  167,  "  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea  ", 
No.  165,  "  A  Child  being  taught  to  Walk  ",  and  "  The 
Prodigal  Son"  kneeling  among  his  indifferent  swine. 
These  we  should  single  out  as  drawing  of  the  highest 
purity,  for  on  every  aspect  they  reveal  the  master's 
intuitive  response  to  life — the  life  of  rhythm,  the  life  of 
unfathomable  humanity.  Where  Tintoretto  would  give 
us  lay  figures  set  about  in  attitudes,  Rembrandt  sug- 
gests the  private  emotions  of  every  separate  figure  and 
casts  his  compositions  so  finely  that  they  never  strike 
you  as  exercises  in  design. 

From  them  one's  attention  might  pass  to  Canaletto's 
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astonishing  tour  de  force,  No.  79,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant impressionisms  possible,  and  his  "  View  in 
Venice  ",  No.  83,  part  of  the  Salting  Bequest.  The 
latter  has  an  intimate  spontaneity  denied  to  the  more 
spectacular  set  pieces,  and  demonstrates  Canaletto's 
kinship  with  our  hitherto  considered  "  early  "  land- 
scape masters,  Girtin  and  Turner.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing inner  history,  I  suspect,  relating  to  Canaletto's 
influence  on  Hogarth,  and  possibly  the  later  men.  But 
before  I  come  to  the  English  drawings  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, which  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  the  fragile 
nervous  "  views  "  of  Israel  Silvestre  must  be  studied 
and  the  Claude  landscapes  must  not  be  overlooked.  For 
Claude  is  a  flagrant  case  of  an  artist  painting  for  effect, 
and  repeating  motifs  on  which  he  could  depend  for 
popularity.  His  large  suave  pictures,  save  in  com- 
paratively rare  moments  arc  tediously  considered  and 
deliberate,  and  without  his  drawings  to  refer  to  we 
should  seldom  find  in  him  the  vitality  that  gives  an 
artist  permanent  rank.  So  explicable,  as  a  rule,  are  his 
paintings  that  his  imitators  are  often  just  as  good  as  he  ; 
but  his  drawings  are  incommunicable,  and  fresh  with 
the  emotion  Claude  himself  felt  when  out  with  Nature. 
Thus,  since  genuine  emotion  is  above  time  and  fashions, 
his  drawings  cannot  look  "  old-fashioned  ",  but  rather 
perpetually  surprise  us  by  what  we  fondly  call  their 
modernness.  This  "  modernness  "  is  the  haunting 
quality  of  that  grey  granite  Head,  now  prisoned  in  the 
Egyptian  Gallery  (hard  by  the  Bun  and  Coffee  Buffet), 
which  something  like  four  thousand  years  ago  stared 
across  Egyptian  sunlight  or  presided  in  some  deeply 
shadowed  court. 

The  English  drawings  to  me  at  least  are  curiously 
interesting.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  heard  of  Skelton, 
a  contemporary  of  Kneller,  who  painted  sunlight  as  we 
try  to  paint  it  now?  And  what  about  the  modernity  in 
Paul  Sandby's  sense  of  plein  air  in  "  Powis  Street, 
Woolwich  "?  Plein  air  presumably  was  never  men- 
tioned in  those  days ;  it  was  simply  painted  in  a  manner 
no  pointilliste  has  superseded.  In  this  context  I 
must  draw  attention  to  Moucheron's  No.  186,  which 
tell  us  more  of  his  perception  than  any  tedious  oil 
he  ever  painted.  Another  English  artist  of  whom  I 
regret  my  ignorance  is  J.  Baverstock  Knight,  whose 
"  Glenarm  Bay  "  has  a  sense  of  style  and  structure  we 
associate  with  our  best  early  masters.  In  another  cate- 
gory is  Edmund  Ashfield's  "Bust  Portrait".  We 
know  hardly  anything  of  this  remarkably  individual 
draughtsman,  save  that  he  was  the  Scottish  painter 
Wright's  pupil ;  that  he  dated  a  drawing  of  Lord 
Ossulston  1673,  and  lived  "  at  the  red  ball  in  Lincoln 
Inn  field  in  Holben  row,  the  first  house,  a  master  of 
this  (crayons)  art  ".  Yet  we  could  hardly  point  to  a 
drawing  contemporary  with  this  equalling  its  quality 
and  craft.  The  drawing  next  it,  No.  256,  catalogued  as 
Lely's  School,  is  in  point  of  date  several  years  later, 
and  not  properly  Lelyesque ;  this,  however,  is  a  small 
matter  in  a  catalogue  so  comprehensive  and  lucid.  The 
range  of  the  exhibition  allows  us  to  note  how  well  certain 
living  artists  hold  their  own  in  this  kind  of  competition  ; 
Mr.  Rich  is  seen  in  good  examples,  Mr.  Clausen's 
"  Building  the  Rick  "  crystallises  his  best  qualities,  and 
the  drawings  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes  show 
her  art  to  better  advantage  than  do  most  of  her  oil 
paintings. 

Mr.  Kay  Nielson's  pen-and-ink  drawings  at  the 
Dowdesvvell  Gallery  fill  the  place  to-day  that  engravings 
and  woodcuts,  as  opposed  to  drawings,  used  to  fill. 
They  arc  not  swift  records  of  spontaneous  impressions, 
but  lovingly  wrought  line-craft.  Some  sort  of  parallel 
might  be  made  between  Diirer's  allegorical  motifs  and 
Beardsley's,  in  contradistinction  to  most  intervening 
drawings  that  were  unconcerned  with  philosophical  con- 
ceptions. Mr.  Nielson's  dependence  on  Bcardsley  is  too 
marked  lo  need  reference;  his  conceptions,  however,  are 
rrossed  by  a  more  modern  sentimentality.  His  advance 
in  design  and  line  within  the  last  year  or  two  is  marked, 
and  if  we  could  depend  on  a  corresponding  advance  in 
invention  and  penetrative  thought  in  the  future,  so  fine 
a  craftsman  would  go  far.  At  present  his  work  is 
gracefully  distinguished  and  his  expression  of  emotion, 


in  the  vein  of  "Prunella  in  a  Dutch  Garden",  pictu- 
resque and  sincere.  By  itself  the  beauty  of  his  craft 
well  satisfies. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  too  late  to  draw  attention  to 
the  charming  exhibition  held  in  the  Carfax  Gallery  by 
Miss  Sands  and  Miss  Hudson.  At  least  let  me  hasten 
to  announce  that  now  the  floor  in  that  same  gallery 
is  held  by  Mr.  Phelan  Gibb.  The  other  day  I  noticed 
a  pavement  artist  whose  simple  plan  was  to  blacken 
paving-stones  and  inscribe  them  with  white  chalk, 
not  perhaps  with  the  names  of  kings,  but  with  texts,  or 
possibly  mots  culled  from  the  "  Daily  Mirror  ".  His 
cap  was  penniless,  and  I  reflected  that  so  easy  an  occu- 
pation barely  demanded  more  liberal  patronage.  I  do 
not  know  what  elaborate  education  Mr.  Phelan  Gibb 
may  so  successfully  be  concealing  ;  on  its  face  value  his 
exhibition,  composed  of  snippets  from  current  art  move- 
ments, does  not  appear  much  more  marvellous  than  that 
I  noticed  on  the  kerb.  In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  who 
would  see  our  prominent  artists  looking  unto  others 
as  they  would  like  to  look,  to  visit  the  photographs 
by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  in  the  Goupil  Gallery.  Some  look 
strong  and  simple  ;  some  mysterious  ;  some  interesting  ; 
some  winning  and  romantic.  Three  or  four,  most 
unenterprising,  are  just  their  unaffected  selves.  This 
sort  of  show,  besides  being  funny,  is  a  useful  gauge  of 
a  man's  private  taste. 


AN  ADVENTURE, 
nr. 

By  Filson  Young. 

THERE  was  quite  a  little  crowd  standing  on  the  quay 
to  watch  the  "  Princess  Royal  "  depart  when,  at 
the  appointed  time,  I  drove  up  to  her  berth  ;  and  the 
air  of  bustle  and  excitement  gave  me  a  shock  of  hopeful 
surprise.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon  ;  the  steam-pipe  was 
singing  a  deep  song ;  people  were  bustling  to  and  fro 
on  the  ship's  decks;  flags  were  flying  from  both  mast- 
heads, and  the  red  ensign  drooped  over  her  gilded 
counter.  Large  hampers  of  provisions  and  cabin  stores 
were  being  handed  over  the  side ;  and  Mr.  Briggs,  in 
a  costume  midway  between  that  of  a  yachtsman  and  a 
Baptist  minister  on  a  holiday,  was  standing  at  the  gang- 
way affably  conversing  with  the  passengers.  He  seized 
my  hand  as  I  came  on  board  and  drew  me  aside  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement. 

"  Well,  how  is  this  for  a  beginning?"  he  said. 
"Capital,  capital,  I  think.  I  have  telegrams  from  the 
agent  saying  there  is  a  large  party  from  Warrington 
to  be  embarked  on  the  way  down,  and  there  are  sixty 
bookings  from  Llandudno.  We  are  taking  them  at  a 
reduced  fare,  but  still  it  is  a  beginning.  The  great 
thing  is  to  make  a  beginning." 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  however,  from  the 
disposition  of  the  crowd,  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
sightseers  and  hilarious  friends  and  seers-off  of  the  few 
genuine  passengers.  These  were  loudly  chaffed  and 
rallied  for  their  temerity,  and  before  we  had  even  cast 
off  from  the  quay  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  growing 
suspicious  and  embittered.  A  lull  came  in  the  activities  ; 
it  was  obvious  that  all  who  were  coming  had  already 
embarked  ;  and  the  crowd  on  the  quay-side  was  scarcely 
reduced.  "Five  more  minutes",  said  Briggs  to  the 
r captain,  who  was  anxious  to  get  away  ;  and  he  scanned 
eagerly  the  road  leading  to  the  quay  lest  haply  he  might 
see  another  cab  bringing  a  few  more  genuine  passengers. 
He  would  have  wished,  like  the  conductor  of  an  excur- 
sion waggonette,  to  wait  until  there  were  enough  people 
on  board  to  make  it  worth  while  to  start,  but  of  course 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  Soon,  too  soon,  the  bell 
was  rung,  the  facetious  friends  ushered  over  the  side, 
and  the  gangways  withdrawn. 

Captain  Carter  was  already  on  the  bridge,  and  his 
officers  at  their  stations  forward  and  aft.  Briggs  was 
on  the  bridge  with  the  captain;  so  was  I,  and  so  were, 
a  good  many  other  people — there  was  no  pretence  /it 
discipline. 

"  Get  in  that  gangway  ",  said  Carter,  ringing  "  stand 
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by  "  to  the  engineer.  "  Let  go  aft  " — and  then, 
unwisely,  "Let  go  for'ard  ".  The  wind  caught  the 
ship's  head  a  little,  and  she  began  to  move  away  from 
the  dock.  As  the  wire  rope  was  hauled  on  board  to  the 
rattle  of  the  winch,  the  telegraph  was  set  to  "  Slow 
ahead  ",  and  the  ship  began  to  move  forward  to  the 
cheers  of  the  assembled  crowd.  I  should  have  said 
that  she  was  lying  with  her  head  pointing  to  the  end 
wall  of  the  dock  and  about  thirty  yards  away  from  it. 
When  Carter  had  got  ahead  enough  to  clear  the  quay 
he  set  the  starboard  telegraph  at  "  Half-speed  astern  " 
and  the  port  telegraph  at  "  Stop  ";  but  still  the  ship 
forged  ahead  towards  the  wall  of  the  dock,  which  was 
now  only  a  few  yards  off.  Carter  grew  excited ; 
worked  the  telegraph  violently  backwards  and  forwards, 
but  there  was  no  answering  click  of  the  tell-tale,  which 
still  pointed  to  "  Slow  ahead  ".  Then  he  blew  down 
the  engine-room  speaking-tube,  which  was  out  of  order  ; 
and  then  in  desperation  sent  a  boy  running  to  the 
hatchway  to  shout  down  his  orders.  But  the  boy  had 
hardly  left  the  bridge  before  the  ship's  iron  stern  came 
against  the  granite  wall  with  a  slow,  trembling  shock 
that  set  every  plate  and  plank  in  her  jumping  while  she 
continued  for  a  moment  to  scrape  and  grind  against 
the  stone  surface. 

But  I  forgot  to  watch  the  ship  when  I  saw  Briggs. 
The  picture  of  him  at  that  moment  is  engraved  indelibly 
on  my  memory.  He  was  standing  as  I  said  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  looking  forward,  and  when  he  saw 
that  his  ship  was  driving  into  the  wall  he  laid  hold  of 
the  iron  hand-rail  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  ;  the 
veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  pulled  and 
strained  with  all  his  might  at  the  iron  rail  as  though  he 
could  haul  the  ship  back,  calling  out  in  piteous  tones 
"  Oh  God,  my  ship,  my  ship  !  "  It  was  the  woman  in 
him  discovered  in  the  moment  of  stress  crying  out  at 
Fate.  Fortunately  there  was  no  serious  damage  done; 
hands  were  stationed  to  pass  the  word  from  the  bridge 
to  the  engine-room,  while  the  chain  that  had  slipped 
from  the  telegraph  gear  was  restored  to  its  place  ;  the 
passengers,  who  had  deemed  themselves  in  some 
danger,  were  reassured5,  and  we  were  soon  fairly  started 
on  our  voyage. 

Presently  Mr.  Briggs  joined  me  under  the  lee  of  a 
deck-house,  still  trembling,  with  excitement,  and  began 
to  open  his  heart. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  we  are  safely  back  again  ", 
he  said;  "  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  if  I  can  get  out  of 
this  without  serious  financial  loss.  It  has  been  a  lesson 
to  me,  and  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  perfectly  safe  thing. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Irons   " 

"Was  it  Mr.  Irons  who  found  Captain  Carter  for 
you?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  Carter?  I  am 
assured  he  is  a  first-rate  seaman  ;  and  yet  that  start 
looked  very  bad  ;  and  serious  damage  might  have  been 
done.  Between  ourselves — I  hate  to  be  suspicious — 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  Carter  in  other  ways.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  I  have  paid  prices  for  stores  that 
include  large  commissions  to  him.  My  position  is  a 
miserable  one.  All  my  life  I  have  had  a  horror  of  any- 
thing like  dishonesty,  and  I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  my 
principles ;  and  now  to  find  myself  involved  in  this 
wretched  business,  and  making  friends  of  knaves  and 
rogues  !  I  am  told  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
propitiate  these  people.  And  yet,  what  am  I  saying? 
They  have  been  kind  to  me  ;  who  am  I  that  should  sit 
in  judgment  on  them?  No  doubt  they  have  acted 
according  to  their  lights." 

As  I  have  said,  the  man  was  womanish,  and  there 
(since  he  was  not  a  woman)  lay  the  cause  of  all  his 
trouble.  In  the  heart  of  his  domestic  sanctuary  this 
sudden  wild  desire  to  speculate  had  seized  upon  him  like 
a  spell,  and  he  had  yielded  to  it  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  he  was  taking  opportunity  at  its 
flood,  and  that  he  would  rise  on  the  crest  of  an  advanc- 
ing wave  to  wealth  and  prosperity.  And  yet,  like  a 
woman,  he  must  have  someone  to  rely  upon,  and,  like 
many  women,  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  initial  action,  and  wanted  the  end  without 
the  trouble  of  the  necessary  means.    The  ship  satisfied 


his  maternal  instincts,  and  he  dressed  her  like  a  doll 
and  provided  her  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  doll's- 
house,  such  as  decorated  china  and  engraved  electro- 
plate, pouring  out  money  like  water  on  these  unneces- 
saries.  And  in  his  genuine  need  lor  support  he  relied 
now  upon  his  doubtful  captain,  now  upon  Irons,  now 
upon  me.  A  man  of  pure  and  upright  character,  with 
a  set  of  neatly  minted  principles  warranted  to  supply 
the  needs  of  domestic  life,  he  had  launched  himself  on 
the  commercial  world  with  no  better  equipment ;  and  he 
found,  as  many  have  found  before  him,  that  his  slender, 
nerveless,  minute  morality  was  no  anchorage  amid  the 
eddies  of  financial  speculation.  The  high  spirits  that 
had  marked  the  hour  before  sailing  soon  ebbed  away 
as,  while  we  glided  down  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
canal,  he  moved  about  among  the  handful  of  passengers, 
observed  their  uncordial  demeanour,  and  heard  their  out- 
spoken comments  on  the  smell  of  the  canal  water. 

The  last  I  saw  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Briggs  was  a  stout 
figure  standing  by  the  rail  of  the  ship  as  she  drew  out 
of  the  docks  at  Latchford  in  a  swirl  of  foam  ;  and  as 
long  as  I  stood  on  the  quay-side,  and  until  the  ship 
turned  a  bend  of  the  canal  and  was  swallowed  up 
between  two  green  fields,  I  could  see  him  waving  his 
hand  to  me,  with  his  grey  beard  blowing  in  the  breeze 
and  entangling  itself  in  the  cord  of  his  eye-glasses,  as 
I  had  first  beheld  him. 

The  tale  of  the  voyage  and  its  disasters,  as  I 
heard  it  afterwards,  is  soon  told.  It  early  appeared 
that  there  was  no  profit  on  the  catering,  which 
had  unwisely  not  been  included  in  the  price  of  the 
ticket.  A  large  party  which  had  embarked  at  Warring- 
ton, and  which  had  indeed  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  expedition,  and  had  been  booked  at  specially 
low  fares  in  the  hope  that  a  large  profit  would  be  made 
by  the  steward's  department,  wrecked  these  hopes  by 
bringing  their  own  provisions.  The  thrifty  Lancashire 
trippers  had  no  idea  of  paying  the  prices  marked  up  on 
the  saloon  bill  of  fare  ;  and  they  had  not  only  brought 
their  o\v*h  provisions,  but  they  had  brought  their  own 
drink  also,  although  they  made  large  demands  on  the 
saloon  for  plates  and  hot  water.  This  had  not  been 
foreseen,  and  there  was  no  way  now  of  preventing  it ; 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  Briggs  had  the  unhappiness  of 
seeing  his  trim  saloon  tables  cleared  of  their  shining 
glass  and  cutlery  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
uncouth  portable  meals  of  the  trippers.  On  coming 
alongside  the  pier  at  Llandudno  Captain  Carter  distin- 
guished himself  by  carrying  away  some  wooden  stairs 
and  smashing  a  gangway,  for  all  of  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Briggs  had  to  pay ;  and  the  climax  was  reached 
when  on  Sunday,  off  the  port  of  Douglas,  a  small  boat 
was  run  down  and  its  occupants  drowned.  Bad 
weather  set  in,  and  the  ship  brought  back  to  Manchester 
on  Monday  afternoon  a  gloomy,  wet,  and  discontented 
company,  who  vowed  one  and  all  that  they  Bad  had 
enough  of  week-end  cruises  to  last  them  a  lifetime. 
The  ship  was  sold  for  a  song — no  doubt  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Irons — and  Mr.  Wentworth  Briggs 
disappeared  from  the  world  of  maritime  commerce  to 
his  villa  at  Broadstairs.  He  who  had  set  forth  a  rich 
capitalist  and  shipowner  came  home  minus  ship,  minus 
capital,  and,  worst  misfortune  of  all,  shorn  of  a  great 
part  of  his  faith  in  his  fellow-men. 

But  the  grass  rises  again  where  it  has  been  bruised 
underfoot ;  and  there  were  qualities  in  Mr.  Wentworth 
Briggs  which  no  misfortune  could  utterly  or  for  long 
depress.  If  he  is  still  alive,  I  can  imagine  him  led 
forth  at  Broadstairs  for  a  daily  walk,  the  wind  still 
blowing  in  a  beard  gone  snow-white,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  piping  talk  out  of  him  about  the  great  days  when 
he  was  a  shipowner,  and  ran  a  line  of  passenger 
steamers. 


AN  IRISH   "  STATION  ". 

A  FTER  dinner  my  host,  Father  Sheldon,  asked  me 
if  I  should  care  to  come  with  him  to  a  station 
in  the  morning.    I  looked  blank,  and  hesitated  to  reply. 
He  smiled,  saying  :  "  You  don't  know  what  a  station 
is?    It's  a  remnant  of  the  Penal  days  when  there  were 
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few  churches,  and  Mass  was  said  and  the  Sacraments 
administered  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry.  We  have 
more  than  enough  of  churches  now,  but  we  still  keep 
up  the  old  custom.  It  keeps  us  in  close  touch  with  the 
people.    We  shall  have  an  early  start". 

The  grey  corpse-like  sky  was  touched  with  rose  as 
I  left  the  house  with  the  priest  at  seven  next  morning,. 
Heavily  coated  I  got  up  beside  him  on  the  front  seat 
of  a  Raleigh  cart,  with  Pat  Donlon,  his  general  man — 
gardener,  coachman,  parish  clerk,  all  rolled  in  one — 
seated  behind.  The  stout  cob  trotted  along  the  dry 
road  at  a  brisk  pace.  A  slight  frost  crackled  pleasantly 
beneath  the  wheels.  The  whitethorn  hedges  glistened, 
their  bare  branches  flashing  myriad  jewels  at  the  touch 
of  the  rising  sun.  Work  was  beginning  everywhere. 
The  fresh  smell  of  red  earth  from  a  lea  on  which 
a  ploughman  was  already  early  afield ;  the  clink  of 
milk-tins  as  we  passed  a  roadside  farmhouse ;  the  scent 
of  baking  bread ;  the  white  smoke  ascending  in  lazy 
spirals  from  farmhouse  chimneys  :  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  moved  me  to  a  vigorous  appreciation  of  life. 
The  priest  drove  in  silence  broken  only  by  salutations 
to  passing  workmen,  all  of  whom  he  greeted  by  name 
with  a  kindly  smile. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  we  reached  Tim  Doyle's  farm- 
house. It  was  a  trim  cottage,  shining  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  whitewash.  Neat  green  window-boxes  gave 
promise  of  future  flowers.  A  freshly  gravelled  foot- 
walk  led  from  the  gate  to  the  house. 

As  we  walked  to  the  house  I  spoke  of  the  neatness 
of  the  surroundings — it  was  such  a  contrast  to  many 
Irish  farms  I  had  seen. 

"Thank  God",  said  the  priest,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle,  "  we  are  slowly  getting  rid  of  the  idea, 
fostered,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  saints,  that  dirt  and  godli- 
ness are  akin." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes,  Father  John  ", 
said  Doyle,  who  met  us  outside  his  door,  shaking  the 
priest's  hand  warmly. 

Mrs.  Doyle,  a  buxom  matron  with  a  florid  face  and 
laughing  eyes,  stood  inside  the  door  nervously  wiping 
her  right  hand  in  the  corner  of  her  white  apron. 

"  You're  heartily  welcome,  Father  John,  and  you  too, 
sir",  she  said  curtseying  and  shaking  hands  with  us 
in  turn. 

Ten  or  twelve  men  and  women  who  had  been  seated 
stood  up  as  we  entered.  Father  Sheldon  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  kind  word  for  each. 

"  I  sha'n't  sit  down,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Doyle ;  we  may 
as  well  begin  as  the  people  are  waiting,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  keep  them  from  their  work.  My  friend  would 
like  to  see  your  garden,  Tim.  Won't  you  show  him 
round  while  I  hear  confessions?  " 

Father  Sheldon  went  into  the  parlour,  and  proceeded 
to  hear  confessions,  while  I  accompanied  our  host.  The 
garden  was  as  neat  as  the  house,  with  trim  walks  and 
well-pruned  trees. 

"  It's  a  bad  time  of  the  year  for  flowers;  there's 
nothing  out  but  a  few  posies  in  Mary's  plot  ",  said 
Doyle,  pointing  to  a  border  in  which  were  crocuses 
and  snowdrops,  and  some  early  daffodils  in  bud. 

"  It's  the  neatest  farm  garden  I've  seen  in  Ireland  ", 
I  said  with  genuine  admiration. 

The  farmer  smiled  grimly  : 

"  I  wish  it  was — and  of  course  in  a  way  I  think  it 
is  myself  ",  he  added  naively,  "  but  the  judges  didn't 
think  so.  I  only  got  third  prize  last  year.  There's 
no  doubt  Pat  Ruane  has  done  wonders  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  he  had  geraniums  last  year  I  couldn't 
touch.  They  took  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  and  I  don't 
grudge  him  the  first  prize;  but  I  think  I  was  better 
than  Tom  Daly  who  got  second — poor  man,  he  never 
got  a  prize  before,  so  I  suppose  they  gave  him  one  to 
encourage  him." 

"  What  prizes?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  County  Council  give  three  every  year,  and  we 
get  them  in  this  parish  against  the  whole  county, 
except  once  a  third  prize  went  to  a  man  of  the  Darcys 
near  Lismany. " 

"  How  have  you  been  so  lucky?  " 

Doyle    scratched     his     head.      "  There's  Father 


Sheldon's  way  of  putting  it",  he  said  tentatively; 
"  that  it's  due  to  working  according  to  right  methods. 
And  then  there's  the  wife's  way:  that  it's  all  due  to 
Father  Sheldon.  I'd  believe  anything  Father  Sheldon 
says,  but  the  wife  is  a  wise  woman.  Anyway,  it  was 
Father  Sheldon  began  it  all.  It's  a  quare  world. 
Sure  they  say  now",  looking  at  me  shrewdly, 
"  that  some  of  the  clergy  don't  like  him,  that 
he's  upsetting  the  old  easy  ways  when  the  priests 
only  said  Mass  and  collected  the  dues.  The  wife, 
who  can't  bear  a  word  against  the  clergy,  says  it's 
a  trial  all  the  saints  have  to  go.  through.  I  think 
myself  it's  a  great  shame.  To  come  back  to  the 
garden.  Father  Sheldon  has  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  with 
the  best  gravel  pit  in  the  parish  at  one  end  of  it.  It's 
a  nursery  garden,  half  the  farm  is.  The  priest  used 
to  get  us  all  to  help  him  in  planting  things  an  odd  day 
now  and  then,  and  he  was  always  showing  us  little 
things,  how  to  plant  a  gooseberry  bush  or  to  graft  an 
apple  tree.  Then  he'd  come  round  to  the  house, 
innocent  as  you  like,  and  he'd  say,  '  Tim,  I  think  a 
row  of  gooseberry  bushes  along  that  walk  would  do 
well  ',  or  'A  pear  tree  would  take  the  nakedness  off 
that  wall.  I've  a  few  slips  I  don't  want  that  I  can 
let  you  have  '.  Or  '  The  path  wants  gravel,  Tim.  I 
know  you  haven't  any  here.  Send  up  a  cart  to  my  pit 
and  you  can  have  as  much  as  you  like.  I  want  to  be  rid 
of  it  '.  Troth,  before  we  knew  where  we  were  we  all 
had  gardens.  Then  he  started  the  co-operative.  We 
used  to  sell  our  butter  in  Bunnahcne  in  lumps  at  six- 
pence a  pound,  and  now  we  get  a  shilling  for  it,  and  have 
one  of  the  finest  creameries  in  the  country  all  our  own. 
Then  he  began  on  the  eggs  and  chickens.  Where  do 
you  think  the  wife  sells  hers?  In  London,  no  less? 
and  a  fine  price  she  gets  for  them  too.  But  I  couldn't 
tell  you  the  half  of  it  in  a  morning.  The  fun  of  it  is 
that  he  says  he  did  nothing,  and  that  we  do  all  the 
work.  And  the  puzzle  is  that  what  he  says  is  true  in 
a  way.  We  do  all  the  work,  but  all  the  same  it  was 
he  put  it  all  in  our  heads.  When  I  start  talking  about 
him  I  can't  stop;  but  I  must  hurry  in  to  confession. 
He  must  be  nearly  done  hearing  by  this." 

We  went  back  hurriedly  to  the  kitchen.  A  few 
people  were  still  standing  before  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  in  which  Father  Sheldon  was  hearing  confessions, 
waiting  their  turn  to  go  in,  others  were  kneeling  on 
the  kitchen  floor.  Pat  Donlon  was  busily  transforming 
the  well-scrubbed  deal  kitchen  table  into  a  temporary 
altar.  He  had  all  the  fittings  in  a  collapsible  wooden 
case,  called  "  the  station  box  ",  and  with  the  deftness 
of  long  practice  soon  had  the  altar  ready  for  mass. 

As  I  knelt  when  the  priest  began  the  opening 
psalm,  I  felt  in  some  inexplicable  way  that  we 
were  here  at  the  heart  of  faith.  The  priest,  stand- 
ing on  a  piece  of  clean  sacking,  was  bowed  before  the 
rude  altar.  Even  Pat  Donlon 's  uncouth  voice  fitted 
the  surroundings.  The  sun  shone  slantwise  through 
the  window  in  front  of  which  the  altar  was  placed,  and 
played  on  the  old  priest's  silvered  hair.  It  fell  on  me 
through  the  open  door,  and  found  many  reflections  in 
the  crockery  that  hung  on  the  dresser  by  my  side.  The 
fire  crackled  on  the  open  hearth  :  a  large  kettle,  that 
hung  high  on  a  crane  so  as  not  to  boil  too  soon,  began 
to  simmer  gently.  The  faces  of  the  kneeling  wor- 
shippers were  commonplace  for  the  most  part,  and  gave 
no  indication  of  any  religious  enthusiasm.  But  they 
'prayed  with  an  earnestness  and  attention  that  betokened 
some  more  than  ordinary  action  of  their  daily  lives.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  it  all  meant  to  them. 
Was  it  merely  a  routine  observance,  or  was  it  a  vivid 
religious  experience?  When  the  bell  rang  before  the 
consecration  an  unbroken  silence  filled  the  room — a 
silence  that  could  almost  be  felt.  I  was  conscious  of 
some  great  store  of  emotion  finding  expression  in  ways 
I  could  not  understand,  and  could  only  dimly  guess  at. 
At  each  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  as  the  priest  knelt 
before  the  host  and  chalice,  and  raised  them  aloft,  I  was 
conscious  of  some  common  spiritual  movement  in  which 
the  whole  congregation  seemed  to  participate.  As  the 
priest  knelt  for  the  last  time,  one  immense  sigh  arose 
from  the  whole  body  of  worshippers,  who  seemed  to 
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have  shared  an  experience  that  stirred  each  to  the 
depths.  After  that  silence  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
tension  seemed  to  break ;  a  cock  crowed  in  the  yard  ; 
there  was  coughing  and  shuffling  of  feet.  The  kettle, 
which  was  now  approaching  boiling  point,  began  to 
simmer  more  loudly.  At  the  Communion  all  received 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  reverently.  The  earnestness  of 
the  priest's  words  "  Corpus  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
custodiat  animam  tuam  in  vitam  a;ternam  ",  as  he  dis- 
tributed the  particles  and  the  nervous  reverence  with 
which  each  received  it  made  me  feel  that  this  breaking 
of  bread,  in  one  form  or  another  a  symbol  of  unity  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,  was  a  bond  of  love  which  the 
world  would  be  all  the  poorer  for  losing.  This  thought 
got  emphasis  as  my  eyes  rested  on  a  bundle  of  wheat- 
ears  tied  to  one  of  the  rafters  in  the  roof,  the  uncon- 
scious offering  of  the  Doyle  household  to  the  Goddess 
Ceres,  whose  name  even  was  probably  unknown  to 
them. 

At  the  end  of  the  Mass  the  priest  knelt  in  silent 
thanksgiving  for  a  few  minutes.  The  people  got 
up  from  their  knees  and  made  for  the  door  as 
if  to  go  home.  They  had  no  intention  of  going, 
but  it  was  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle  stood  by  the  door,  intercepted 
each  visitor  attempting  to  pass  out,  and  gave  a 
cordial  invitation  to  breakfast,  which  was  accepted 
with  some  gracious  speech  in  each  case.  The  house 
in  which  a  station  is  held  is,  it  appears,  free  to  all 
the  village  for  the  religious  service  from  immemorial 
usage,  but  the  breakfast  which  always  follows  is  a 
matter  of  private  hospitality.  These  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged,  the  men  retired  to  the  garden 
for  a  morning  smoke.  Father  Sheldon  continued  his 
thanksgiving  in  "the  room  ".  Pat  Donlon  soon  took 
down  the  altar,  and  put  it  away  in  its  box.  The  table 
on  which  it  stood  was  drawn  to  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Doyle  and  her  daughter,  helped  by  all  the  women 
visitors,  busied  themselves  in  preparation  for  break- 
fast. Two  tables,  one  in  the  sitting-room  and  one  in 
the  kitchen,  were  quickly  laid  with  spotless  cloths, 
"ironed  by  myself",  Mrs.  Doyle  admitted  to  an  ad- 
miring neighbour.  Small  cakes,  baked  overnight,  were 
heated.  The  "  priest's  toast  "  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Doyle  herself.  An  immense  pot  full  of  eggs  was  hung 
over  the  fire.  Piles  of  cut  bread  and  butter,  delicious 
butter  in  prints,  glass  jars  of  home-made  jam  soon 
covered  the  tables.  I  was  given  a  seat  of  honour  near 
Father  Sheldon  at  the  sitting-room  table.  None  of 
the  women  sat  down,  but  moved  about  helping  the  men. 

Father  Sheldon  gradually  drew  the  men  into  conver- 
sation. Soon  he  was  told  all  the  local  joys  and 
sorrows  :  Pat  Ruane,  who  emigrated  three  years  ago, 
had  been  appointed  "roundsman"  in  the  New  York 
Police  :  Mary  Daly  had  become  head  mistress  of  a 
school  at  Wigan  ;  Katie  Carry,  "  poor  girl  ",  was  in  "  a 
decline  "  and  was  expected  home  from  America  any 
day ;  the  tenants  who  had  bought  their  holdings  under 
the  Land  Act  were  "  doing  finely  ".  For  all  the  priest 
had  a  word  of  sympathy  or  encouragement. 

As  the  priest  left  the  house  all  knelt  to  receive  his 
blessing,  and  joined  in  the  simple  prayer  "  May  God 
bless  you  too,  Father  ". 


IN   A   GREEN  LAND. 
III. 

By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

TTfHEN  starting  the  second  article  my  intention  was 
*  V  to  describe  my  adventures  with  those  rare  little 
birds  I  had  come  to  seek,  but  the  people  of  the  cottage, 
with  their  winning  ways  and  human  sorrows  and  sweet- 
ness, came  between  me  and  my  subject ;  writing  of 
them,  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  without  saying 
whether  or  not  I  had  found  my  bird,  or  even  mentioning 
its  species. 

It  happened  that  about  a  year  or  fourteen  months 
before  a  friend  wrote  to  inform  me  that  by  chance  he 
had  discovered  a  new  locality  for  the  Dartford  Warbler, 
that  delicate  birdling  of  the  furze-bush,  our  furze-wren, 


so  persistently  sought  after  for  many  years  past  by  our 
collectors.  He  was  cycling  in  the  south  country,  and 
when  going  by  a  side-road  at  the  edge  of  a  wide  heath 
or  moor  caught  sight  of  a  pair  flitting  among  some  furze 
bushes.  He  had  never  previously  seen  the  bird,  but  I 
was  satisfied  that  he  was  right  in  his  identification — that 
he  was  about  the  last  man  to  make  a  mistake  in  such  a 
matter.  I  may  add  that  this  same  keen  observer  is  not 
known  to  me  personally  ;  we  correspond,  and  having  the 
same  feeling  about  birds  are  naturally  friends.  He  is 
not  known  as  an  ornithologist  :  he  is  one  of  those 
strange  but  not  very  uncommon  persons  who  lead  a 
double  life.  To  the  theatre-going  public  he  is  a  finished 
actor,  and  those  who  know  him  only  in  his  impersona- 
tions would,  I  imagine,  hear  with  surprise,  perhaps 
incredulity,  that,  off  the  boards,  he  is  a  haunter  of  silent, 
solitary  places  where  birds  inhabit,  that  in  these  com- 
munings he  has  a  joy  with  which  the  playgoer  inter- 
meddleth  not. 

The  heath  was  a  very  extensive  one,  covering  an  area 
of  several  square  miles,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  when 
I  searched  the  spot  he  had  described  I  failed  to  find  the 
birds.  I  then  set  patiently  and  methodically  to  work 
to  search  the  furzy  places,  especially  where  the  growth 
was  thickest,  in  other  parts,  and  after  two  entire  days 
spent  in  this  quest  I  began  to  fear  I  was  not  going  to 
find  them  after  all.  But  I  had  spent  so  many  days  and 
weeks  on  former  occasions  in  searching  for  this  same 
most  illusive  little  creature  in  eight  or  nine  other  spots 
where  I  have  found  him  in  the  south  and  west  country, 
and  knew  his  hiding  habits  so  well,  that  I  still  allowed 
myself  to  hope.  However,  after  yet  another  morning 
spent  in  vain  I  resolved  to  give  it  up  that  same 
evening  and  go  back  west.  It  had  been  labour  in  vain, 
I  thought  sadly,  then  smiled  and  felt  a  little  encouraged 
to  remember  that  "  Labour  in  Vain  "  was  the  actual 
name  of  a  barren  stony  piece  of  ground  with  a  little 
furze  growing  on  it,  where  many  years  ago  I  had  found 
my  first  furze-wren — a  spot  distant  about  thirty  miles 
from  the^nearest  known  locality  for  the  bird. 

I  then  went  to  a  high  barrow  on  the  heath  and  sat 
down  to  meditate  and  cool  myself  in  the  wind  ;  there 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  litter  of  feathers  near 
my  feet  of  some  small  bird  on  which  a  sparrow-hawk 
had  recently  fed.  The  body  feathers  were  red  or 
chestnut  brown,  the  quills  black  or  blackish  brown.  I 
began  to  speculate  as  to  the  species,  when  it  all  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that  these  were  the  two  colours  of  the 
furze-wren.  The  wind  was  blowing  strong  and  carry- 
ing the  feathers,  red  and  black,  fast  away — in  two  or 
three  minutes  there  would  be  few  left  to  judge  from. 
I  quickly  gathered  those  that  remained  clinging  to  the 
stunted  heath  on  the  barrow-top  and  began  examining 
them.  No,  the  sparrow-hawk  had  not  struck  down 
and  devoured  that  most  unlikely  bird,  the  furze-wren  : 
there  remained  one  little  quill  with  a  white  border  and 
one  small  pure  white  feather.  They  were  linnet's 
feathers — the  dark  wing  feathers  and  the  chestnut-red 
body  feathers  from  the  back. 

Now  this  trivial  incident  of  the  barrow-top,  where  I 
went  to  meditate  and  did  not  do  so,  served  as  a  fillip 
to  my  flagging  energies,  and  I  immediately  went  off 
across  the  heath  in  quest  of  my  bird  again,  making  for 
a  point  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  which  I 
had  hunted  over  two  or  three  days  before.  I  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  about  three  hundred  yards  when, 
in  the  most  unlikely  spot  in  the  whole  place,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  minute,  black-looking  bird  flitting  rapidly  out 
of  one  low,  ragged  furze-bush  and  vanishing  into 
another.    Here  was  my  furze-wren  ! 

Nothing  now  remained  to  do  but  to  snuggle  down 
in  a  cluster  of  heather  and  to  sit  there  motionless  and 
watch,  and  in  due  time  the  bird  renppeared  with  his 
mate,  and  they  came  to  and  scolded  me,  then,  seeing 
me  so  still,  went  away  about  their  business. 

In  one  thing  this  pair  disappointed  me.  My  first 
object  in  going  to  the  heath  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  still  there ;  I  had  another,  which  was  not  to  pull 
their  nesting-bush  to  pieces,  to  let  in  the  sunlight, 
rearrange  it,  and  then  photograph  the  nest  "  in  its 
natural  surroundings  ",  as  our  fictionists  of  the  camera 
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have  it,  but  to  describe  the  song  immediately  after 
listening  to  it,  when  the  impression  would  be  fresh  in 
the  mind.  This  bird,  from  dawn  to  dark,  declined  to 
sing  or  say  anything  except  that  he  objected  to  my 
presence.  His  girding  note  is  like  that  of  a  refined 
whitelhroat — he  chides  you  like  a  fairy.  The  songless- 
ness  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
other  pair,  or  no  cock  bird,  to  provoke  him,  in  that 
part. 

One  evening,  three  days  later,  I  was  in  another  part 
of  the  heath,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  breeding-place 
of  the  first  pair,  when  a  small  bird  flitted  up  from  the 
furze  and  perched  for  a  few  moments  on  the  topmost 
twig  of  a  bush  ;  another  furze-wren,  his  dainty  figure 
silhouetted,  black  as  jet,  against  the  pale  evening  sky, 
on  the  summit  of  his  black  and  gold  furze-bush  !  It 
was  a  joyful  moment,  a  discovery  wholly  unexpected, 
as  I  had  previously  explored  that  part  and  found 
nothing.  It  was  in  a  spot  where  the  furze  grew  in  a 
dense  thicket,  four  to  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  cover- 
ing three  or  four  acres  of  ground.  As  a  rule  the  bird 
prefers  a  sparser  growth  with  open  spaces  among  the 
bushes. 

My  bird  soon  vanished  and  refused  to  come  out 
again.  Something  better  followed  ;  fifty  yards  further 
on  a  second  bird  appeared  and  perched  on  a  bush 
began  to  sing,  allowing  me  to  approach  to  within 
twenty  yards  of  him.  He  too  then  dived  down  into  the 
thicket  and  was  seen  no  more.  I  went  home  with  that 
small  song  in  me,  but  did  not  attempt  to  describe  it, 
as  I  wished  first  to  hear  it  again  more  freely  and  fully 
uttered. 

Next  day  I  found  no  fewer  than  nine  pairs,  all  living 
and  breeding  near  together,  at  that  one  point  in  the 
vast,  dense  thicket.  Outside  it  was  all  empty  and 
barren  ;  just  there  the  little  living  gems  sparkled  in  pro- 
fusion. But  how  melancholy  to  think  that  any  cunning 
scoundrel  hired  by  a  private  collector,  or  the  keeper  of 
a  bird-stuffer's  shop  who  calls  himself  "  Naturalist  ", 
might  appear  any  moment  with  an  air-gun  and  extirpate 
the  whole  colony  in  the  course  of  a  morning  ! 

I  found  that  my  best  time  to  observe  these  birds  was 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  most 
excitable  and  vocal.  I  would  then  sometimes  have  two, 
at  times  three,  pairs  about  me,  flitting  hither  and  thither, 
vanishing  and  reappearing,  scolding  and  by  and  by 
fighting  ;  for  any  spot  in  which  I  stationed  myself  to 
observe  them  would  be  within  the  territory  of  a  parti- 
cular pair,  and  when  other  pairs  came  in  to  assist  in 
the  demonstration  against  me,  they  were  regarded  as 
intruders.  The  cock  in  possession  of  the  ground  would 
resent  their  presence  and  sing  defiantly,  the  other  would 
reply,  but  was  never  able  to  stand  against  the  furious 
on«et  which  would  follow;  in  every  case  he  was  chased 
ignominiously  back  to  his  own  ground.  The  victor 
would  then  return  to  pour  out  his  triumph  and  challenge 
to  all  outsiders. 

The  song,  albeit  so  passionate,  does  not  carry  far,  so 
that  to  hear  it  well  the  listener  must  be  as  near  as 
he  can  possibly  get  to  the  bird.  It  is  short,  lasting 
only  a  few  seconds  at  each  repetition,  but  when  in  the 
singing  spirit  the  little  vocalist  will  sometimes  continue 
the  performance  for  several  minutes  at  a  stretch.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  song,  Montagu,  who  was  the 
first  man  in  England  to  write  about  it,  said  that  it 
resembled  the  song  of  the  slonechat.  That  is  true, 
since  the  little  chat's  song  is  composed  of  a  few  low  r 
and  guttural  notes  interspersed  with  others  bright  and 
clear ;  but  Montagu  omitted  to  say  that  he  spoke  only 
of  the  chat's  song  uttered  from  a  perch,  and  not  the 
song  the  same  bird  emits  when  he  rises  high  in  the  air 
and,  falling  and  rising,  pours  out  his  little  rhythmical 
melody — his  better  song.  Rut  the  song,  or  rather 
songs,  of  the  stoncchat  arc  known  to  few  persons, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  bird  is  intolerant  of  the 
presence  of  a  human  being  near  him.  Heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  lower  notes  in  the  song  of  the 
furze-wren  are  lost,  and  the  sound  that  reaches  the 
car  might  be  taken  for  a  stoncchat,  or  linnet,  >r 
dunnock,  or  even  a  pipit.  The  whitethroat,  heard  in 
(he  same  localities,  has  a  louder,  coarser  song,  which  is 


not  much  softened  or  ethcrealised  by  distance.  The 
whitethroat's  girding  or  chiding  note  is  familiar  *o 
everyone  ;  the  chiding  note  of  the  furze-wren  is  like  the 
same  note  subdued  and  softened.  It  is  this  same 
chiding  or  scolding  note  which  is  used  in  singing,  only 
louder  and  more  musical  and  uttered  with  such  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  that  the  note  may  be  repeated  eighteen 
or  twenty  times  in  three  seconds  of  time.  The  most 
hurried  singing  of  the  sedge-warbler  seems  an  almost 
languid  performance  in  comparison.  This  rapid  utter- 
ance produces  the  effect  of  a  continuous  or  sustained 
sound,  like  the  reeling  of  the  grasshopper-warbler ;  the 
character  of  the  sound  is,  however,  not  the  same;  it  is 
rather  like  a  buzzing  or  droning,  as  of  a  stag  beetle  or 
cockchafer  in  flight,  only  with  a  slightly  metallic  and 
musical  quality  added.  This  buzzing  stream  of  sound 
is  interspersed  with  small,  fine,  bright,  clear  notes,  both 
shrill  and  mellow.  Some  of  these  are  very  pure  and 
beautiful. 

Meredith  says  of  the  lark's  song  that  it  is  a 

"  silver  chain  of  sound 
Of  many  links,  without  a  break  ". 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  songsters  all  the 
world  over — all,  in  fact,  that  do  not  sing  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  or,  like  the  throstle  and  nightingale,  with 
frequent  pauses.  But  chains  differ  in  form,  and  so  with 
these  chains  of  sound  of  the  rapid  singers  :  in  some  the 
links  (the  notes)  may  be  seen  and  distinguished  as 
separate  parts  of  the  piece.  In  the  furze-wren  it  is  not 
so ;  the  excessive  rapidity  with  which  the  notes  are 
emitted  and  repeated  makes  the  performance  more  like 
a  close-woven  cord  than  a  chain,  and,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  we  may  see  it  as  a  black  or  grey  cord,  set 
and  sparkling  with  loose  thread-ends  of  silver,  gold  and 
scarlet.  The  black  or  sombre  cord  represents  the  low 
chiding  or  buzzing  sound,  the  brilliant  threads  the 
bright,  shrill  and  delicate  sounds. 

The  furze-wren  is  one  of  our  minor  songsters,  rank- 
ing with  the  stoncchat,  dunnock,  redstart,  and  lesser 
whitethroat.  Its  chief  interest  is  its  originality — its 
unlikeness  to  that  of  any  other  singer.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  describe,  since  we  cannot  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  a  bird  sound  or  song  except  by  likening  it  to 
other  well-known  sounds  or  songs.  Our  ornithologists, 
who  have  written  about  the  bird  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  have  not  attempted  to  describe  its  song.  I 
remember  that  I  once  asked  the  late  Howard  Saunders 
why  this  was  so,  and  his  reply  was  that  the  furze-wren 
Un h  a  curious  little  jiggy  song  that  you  couldn't 
describe  it.  One  can  describe  the  song  of  any  un- 
human  being,  from  a  shrill  insect  to  an  angel,  but  the 
1  i rn til  ol  the  matter  is  that  the  impression  cannot 
be  conveyed  by  words  to  another.  Nevertheless  your 
description  is  a  help  to  the  bird-seeker.  You  have  not 
given  him  an  image  of  the  song — only  the  bird  itself 
can  do  that,  but  you  help  him  to  identify  the  singer 
when  he  first  hears  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  ITALIAN  JUSTICE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

40  Lcinster  Square,  Bayswater  W. 
15  June  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Richard  Bagot's  assurance  "  that  an 
Englishman  has  only  to  advance  arguments  of  a  more 
worthy  nature  [than  mine]  in  order  to  obtain  the  satis- 
faction I  appear  to  desire  ",  exposes  his  complete 
ignorance  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  me  forty  years 
ago.  I  refer  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford 
for  the  exact  particulars,  including  Earl  Granville's 
claim  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity  and  payment  of  my 
legal  expenses,  together  with  my  pamphlet  on  "  Haw 
tlie  Police  Manage  in  Italy  ".  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Bagpt, 
who  is  so  tender  of  his  own  "  prejudices  ",  can  regard 
the  seizure  in  broad  daylight  of  an  English  subject  by 
Italian  Carabinieri,  his  torture  by  thumbscrews,  and  im- 
prisonment for  thirty-six  hours,  as  an  affair  of  secondary 
importance?    Not  so  did  our  Foreign  Minister,  and 
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forced  by  him  to  bring  the  matter  to  trial,  it  resulted 
in  my  full  acquittal,  and  a  verdict  exonerating-  me  from 
all  blame  in  an  Italian  Court  of  Justice.  As  I  wrote 
on  25  May  to  you,  "  I  have  repeatedly  challenged  all 
Italian  '  detractors  ',  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  I  have 
never  met  or  discovered  any  individual  who  has  cared 
to  contradict  me  in  or  out  of  print  ".  Mr.  Bagot  finds 
it  difficult  to  learn  "  why  I  should  appeal  to  Italian 
1  detractors  '  to  contradict  statements  concerning 
Italians  themselves  ".  My  opinion,  unshaken  by  him, 
still  is  that  only  an  Italian  can  properly  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  defender  of  Italian  conduct.  Certainly  the 
limited  knowledge  Mr.  Bagot  claims  to  possess  of 
modern  Italy  (home  and  foreign  politics)  can  ill  afford  to 
make  him  astonished  that  I  have  produced  no  "  convinc- 
ing argument  ",  except  the  fact  "  that  forty  years  ago  I 
received  near  Naples  an  injury  for  which  I  obtained 
no  legal  redress  ",  and  therefore  condemn  wholesale 
"  Italian  national  honour  ".  When  in  the  thick  of  the 
conflict  an  English  newspaper,  the  "  Daily  News  ", 
suggested  this  appeal  to  the  "  honour  "  of  Italians  I 
discovered  that  the  quality  was  non-existent.  Mr.  Bagot 
dwells  philosophically  'On  "a  personal  resentment" 
lasting  forty  years  as  a  sorry  basis  for  attempting  to 
prove  that  Italian  action  in  Tripoli  is  aggressive.  Let 
Mr.  Bagot  realise  that  a  wrong  is  not  diminished  an 
iota  by  delay;  rather,  indeed,  the  contrary;  and  Italian 
brigandage  on  a  large  scale  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  treachery  which  by  sure  and  slow  degrees  refused 
to  grant  redress,  apology,  or  indemnity  for  an  act  of 
barbarity  inflicted  on  an  isolated  Englishman. 

Mr.  Bagot  speaks  of  his  own  severe  strictures  on 
Italian  methods  of  justice  ;  a  more  complete  study  of  my 
cause  celebre  can  teach  him  more  than  he  ever  knew. 
Serenades  and  Roman  candles  to  celebrate  Mr.  Bagot's 
conversion  to  Italian  views  seem  to  have  blinded  him. 
I  have  counted  innumerable  friends  amongst  Italians 
during  my  twenty-five  years'  residence  in  Italy,  and 
may  safely  say  that  very  few  of  my  printed  letters  in 
English  or  Italian  newspapers  refer  to  the  sufferings 
I  endured  forty  years  ago.  So  much  for  Mr.  Bagot's 
allusion  to  my  anirrfosity,  always  carefully  smothered 
by  me  against  individuals. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
Press  ;  indeed,  wishing  to  show  the  universal  interest  in 
England,  our  British  Consul  offered  a  translation,  of  an 
article  in  the  "Times",  which  a  Neapolitan  journal 
refused  to  print  except  on  payment  of  400  lire. 

Sir  William  Stirling  .Maxwell,  perhaps  the  most 
learned  member  of  our  House  of  Commons,  brought 
my  case  before  the  House  twice,  and  drew  from  an 
Under  Secretary  the  reply  that  the  Italian  Government 
"  had  treated  my  case  in  a  manner  H.M.  Government 
had  not  a  right  to  expect  "  ;  also  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot 
somewhat  prematurely  pushed  a  further  inquiry  with  the 
same  result. 

But  foremost  of  all,  Dr.  Agostino  Bertani  invited 
a  reply  from  the  Italian  Minister  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Rome  to  his  question  concerning  my  mal- 
treatment at  Naples;  this  question  and  the  shameful 
reply  filled  two  or  three  pages  of  the  "  Report  "  of  the 
Italian  Hansard.  I  possess  copies,  and  Bertani's  threat 
that  my  case  would  never  be  forgotten  in  England  is 
perhaps  (as  you  see  to-day)  true. 

When  indignation  iwas  at  fever  heat  the  Italian 
Government  told  our  Foreign  Office  that  the  Cara- 
binicri  had  been  severely  punished.  When  the  demand 
for  indemnity  arose  the  Italian  Government  said  the 
Carabinieri  had  been  absolved  by  the  same  court  that 
had  tried  me.  Finally  and  lastly,  they  confessed  that 
they  had  never  been  tried  at  all.  The  last  is  probably 
the  truth,  as  I  believe  this  body  of  men  are  not 
amenable  to  the  civil  law  and  must  be  tried  by  court 
martial.  I  was  said  to  have  committed  high  treason, 
and  to  have  been  a  spy  of  the  English  Government. 

Bertani  three  times  in  his  harangue  before  the  Italian 
Parliament  called  me  l'instancabile  (untiring)  Mercer, 
and  now,  approaching  my  eightieth  birthday,  I  doubt- 
less deserve  the  appellation. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Mercer. 


THE  "SATURDAY  REVIEW  "  AND 
ORANGEMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  state  that  Ulster's  battle  is  the  battle  of 
the  whole  Empire,  because  Home  Rule  is  a  step  all 
but  irrevocable  towards  the  break-up  of  the  British 
Empire.  May  be ;  but  the  Ulsterman  is  not  thinking 
of  that.  He  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  Imperialist  as  he 
is  to  Nationalist  sentiment.  He  still  lives  in  what  you 
characterise  as  "one  of  the  most  ignoble  phases  ia 
British  politics  ".  Why,  after  all,  should  not 
Unionists,  Conservative  Unionists,  admit  the  fact? 
There  is  no  danger  of  an  Orange  defection.  The  Ulster- 
man  will  not  kick  the  King's  crown  into  the  Boync. 
His  anti-Irish  prejudice  will  always  outweigh  his 
anger  with  England.  Acting  with  the  Southern  Pro- 
testants and  an  independent  layman's  party  of  Catho- 
lics, he  could  defend  himself  very  well  in  an  Irish 
Parliament  against  the  machinations  of  the  wicked 
priest ;  but  such  a  prospect  is,  as  you  say,  small  conso- 
lation to  him.  He  wants  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Ireland.  Yours  faithfullv, 

  }.  M-  H. 

PASSIVE-RESISTANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  June  1912. 

Sir, — -The  Radical  Press  is  denouncing  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset  and  others  for  advocating  passive-resistance 
to  the  Insurance  Act.  Passive-resistance  is  still  prac- 
tised by  Radical  Nonconformists.  It  has  become  such  a 
commonplace  that  save  in  local  rural  papers,  where 
news  is  scarce  and  space  abundant,  the  Press  does  not 
trouble  to  mention  it ;  nevertheless,  it  occurs  regularly. 
The  Education  Bill  is  the  law  of  the  land.  But  between 
it  and  the  Insurance  Bill  there  are  fundamental  differ- 
ences.''' The  Education  Bill  is  a  well-considered  measure, 
passed  after  adequate  discussion.  It  needed  not  the 
thousands  of  officials  to  explain  it,  nor  the  millions  of 
leaflets  sent  from  door  to  door,  like  those  of  quack 
medicines,  to  boom  its  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Insurance  Act  is  purely  a  vote-catching  dodge,  forced 
through  the  House  and  on  the  nation  without  adequate 
discussion  or  mandate,  and  before  its  author  and  his 
precious  officials  themselves  understand  it.  Its  benefits 
are  quite  problematical,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cheap-jack 
cry  "  nincpence  for  fourpence  "  to  make  it  palatable, 
arc  not  to  be  felt  in  the  least  degree  for  six  months, 
if  then.  Its  author  admits  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
amend  it  in  the  working.  Moreover,  no  further  penalty 
beyond  the  recovery  of  the  unpaid  education  rate  is 
inflicted  on  passive-resisting  Nonconformists,  but  a 
penalty  of  £10  is  to  be  enforced  against  those  who 
passively  resist  the  exactions  of  the  Insurance  Act. 

Passive-resistance  is  upheld  and  was,  I  believe,  first 
advocated  by  Dr.  Clifford  and  the  leading  Noncon- 
formists, yet,  because  the  man  whom  they  admire  has 
forced  this  measure  on  the  country  by  a  series  of  tricks 
and  dodges,  they  most  solemnly  denounce  anyone  who 
dares  to  follow  their  example  and  passively  resist  its 
demands. 

Imagine  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised  by  the  present 
active  passive-resisters  if  Unionists  proposed  that 
they  should  be  fined  jQio  for  their  presumption.  The 
Education  Act  is  as  much  the  law  of  the  land  as  the 
Insurance  Act.  The  £10  penalty  was  doubtless  de- 
signed to  prevent  passive-resistance,  which  is  only  right 
when  practised  by  Radical  Nonconformists  ;  no  one  else 
is  supposed  to  have  a  conscience  that  need  be  respected. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc. 

X.  Q.  P. 

UNIONISM  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Co.  Wicklow,  16  June  1912. 
Sir, — I  have  been  reading  the  Saturday  Review, 
and,  as  usual,  have  been  much  helped  to  understand 
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many  public  matters  in  which  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  interested. 

The  women  who  really  care  for  Imperial  politics  are 
legion,  but  they  seldom  speak  of  them  outside  their 
own  family  and  friends.  They  are  afraid  of  newspapers 
and  shy  of  public  utterance,  especially  in  a  time  when 
women  run  riot  in  speech  and  action.  This  being  so, 
I  would  not  have  written  to  you  at  all  but  for  a  para- 
graph in  last  week's  Saturday  Review:  "Still  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  keen  and  bold  Unionists  in  the  House, 
who  are  now  settling  down  to  their  fierce  fight  that 
they  should  not  get  more  attention  from  the  bulk  of 
their  friends  in  the  country  ". 

Such  words  seemed  a  challenge  to  me  and  to  all 
women  who,  like  me,  are  born  Imperialists,  who  do 
truly  love  their  whole  vast  country,  the  British  Empire. 
I  am  only  one  of  many  thousands  of  women  who  watch 
and  hope  for  the  Unionist  party.  For  to  us  they  re- 
present the  Great  Britain,  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
that  glorious  Empire  for  which  our  sons  have  fought 
and  will  fight  again.  Party  politics  are  nothing  to  us, 
we  see  only  our  country  (England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland)  united  under  one  king;  the  future  of  our 
children  assured. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

F.  M.  K. 


MR.  MASEFIELD'S  POETRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Northgate,  Wakefield,  16  July  1912. 

Sir, — You  tell  me  that  I  must  now  offer  the  last 
word  in  this  controversy,  which  T.  W.  H.  C.  began. 
From  his  latest  and  longest  utterance  I  gather  that 
my  brief  quotations  from  his  miscellaneous  works  have 
annoyed  him.  Granting  his  own  declared  standpoint, 
I  cannot  divine  the  secret  of  this  irritation.  If  such 
instances  as  I  gave  are  manifestly  "  frivolous  ",  and  can 
all  be  paralleled  (as  he  says)  "  without  discredit  to  any- 
body ",  I  should  expect  from  him  not  anger,  but  a 
spirit  more  serene  and  composed  than  ever.  He  com- 
plains that  my  quotations  are  not  the  kind  of  quotations 
hd  asked  for.  This  grievance,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  does  not  disconcert  me  in  the  least.  I  gave 
such  quotations  as  might  serve,  in  my  own  opinion,  to 
justify  my  own  original  point ;  in  other  words,  to  "  dis- 
count the  moral  force  "  of  a  writer  who  first  insinuates 
and  then  maintains  the  most  serious  of  all  charges 
against  the  moral  character  and  motive  of  another 
writer's  work. 

Lord  Alfred  Douglas  thinks  I  show  "  extreme  tender- 
ness for  Radicals  "  when  I  quote  with  disapproval  a 
pointless,  low  and  insulting  reference  to  the  ladies  of 
Radical  Ministers  : 

"  Who  married  the  chemical  trade 
Whose  wives  are  so  palpably  ours  ". 

I  do  not  argue  the  matter.  Every  man  to  his  taste.  If 
the  taste  and  reasoning  processes  of  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  arc  shared  by  your  readers,  I  frankly  recognise 
that  my  anthological  labours  have  been  in  vain. 

For  Mr.  Masefield,  at  any  rate,  things  are  not  quite 
so  black  as  they  seemed.  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  in  his 
first  letter  writes  :  "  I  denied  Mr.  Masefield's  claim  to 
the  honourable  title  of  poet  ".  The  same  critic  in  his 
second  letter  observes  :  "  As  to  Mr.  Masefield  he  is  a 
young  man,  and  there  is  no  saying  that  he  may  not 
yet  write  some  good  poetry.  Neither  T.  W.  H.  C.  nor 
I  have  ever  attempted  to  deny  this  ".  Mr.  Masefield 
therefore  may  take  heart ;  though  how  the  patronising 
conjecture  as  to  his  future  is  arrived  at,  seeing  that 
his  present  performances  "  are  not  poetry  at  all  "  but 
"  muddy  doggerel  ",  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
T,  W.  H.  C.  is  equally  mysterious.  "  Twice  ",  he  tells 
us,  "  I  have  said  that  neither  '  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ' 
nor  '  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  '  has  the  smallest 
claim  to  consideration  as  an  addition  to  the  stock  and 
substance  of  English  poetry."  Later  on  he  advises 
Mr.  Masefield  to  expurgate  the  same  poems;  adding 
that  "  all  the  effect  of  cither  poem,  whether  artistic  [ 
or  moral,  might  be  preserved  and  even  intensified  by  * 


pruning,  excision  and  restraint  ".  The  plain  reader 
will  find  it  hard  to  see  what  artistic  effect  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  poems  which  are  not  poetry  at  all ;  harder 
still  to  see  what  moral  effect  can  be  possessed  by  poems 
which  T.  W.  H.  C.  himself  has  "summed  up  as 
brutality,  lust  and  murder  done  into  rhyme  and  tricked 
out  with  Brummagem  religious  symbols  "  ;  and  hardest 
of  all  to  see  how  pruning  and  excision  can  "  preserve 
and  even  intensify  "  effects  which  do  not  exist  to  begin 
with. 

By  way  of  adding  colour  to  charges  which  he  cannot 
sustain  and  will  not  retract,  T.  W.  H.  C.  parades  before 
us  a  deep  general  concern  for  what  he  calls,  in  his 
incisive  fashion,  "  the  preservation  of  the  virtually  un- 
soiled  spirit  which  informs  and  makes  treasurable  for 
us  the  stock  and  substance  of  our  poetical  heritage". 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  found 
space,  in  the  course  of  his  three  columns  and  a  half, 
to  answer  the  central  point  of  my  last  letter.  I  invited 
your  readers  to  take  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy"  as  a 
whole,  to  note  its  dramatic  purpose,  and  to  say  that  this 
purpose  is  not  only  legitimate  for  art,  but  such  as 
would  commend  itself,  to  plain  and  orthodox  religious 
people,  on  the  strength  of  its  moral  content  pure  and 
simple.  In  response  to  T.  W.  H.  C. 's  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Masefield's  work  is  "a  greasy  surfeit  for 
the  libidinous  ",  I  stated  in  clear  language  what  those 
words  would  really  mean,  and  I  defined  a  "  libidinous  " 
writer  as  one  who  indulges  and  communicates  a 
relish  of  vice  for  its  own  sake.  T.  W.  H.  C.  dis- 
misses my  definition  as  "  wonderful  ",  but  he  does  not 
attempt  to  meet  it,  nor  to  disprove  my  contention  that 
the  very  passages  he  singles  out,  so  far  from  being 
calculated  to  attract  the  foul-minded,  are  a  purposely 
powerful  and  horrifying  picture  of  the  mire  from  which 
Saul  Kane  was  redeemed.  T.  W.  H.  C.  now  attempts 
to  blacken  Mr.  Masefield  still  further  by  setting  his 
poems  in  a  line  with  the  fiction  of  one  or  two  malodorous 
novelists  whose  works  have  offended  good  men  and 
women  by  a  tone  and  spirit  patently  directed  to  under- 
mine the  sanctions  of  public  morality,  of  holy  matri- 
mony, and  of  Christian  society  as  a  whole.  What 
fundamental  affinity  is  discoverable  or  conceivable 
between  such  writers  and  Mr.  Masefield  I  cannot  guess, 
nor  does  T.  W.  H.  C.  explain.  He  is  not  a  pellucid 
thinker  at  the  best  of  times  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose 
that  mental  confusion,  rather  than  fresh  malice,  is  the 
source  of  this  particular  slander.  I  hesitate  to  say  as 
much  for  the  other  and  equally  unsupported  statement 
that  Mr.  Masefield  in  his  "  commercial  pornography  "  is 
only  beginning  "  to  do  for  poetry  what  so  many  of  his 
friends  and  supporters  "  (T.  W.  H.  C.  does  not  name 
them)  "  have  done  for  prose  ". 

My  summary  of  the  whole  question  is  that 
T.  W.  H.  C.,  from  the  very  outset,  has  assumed  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  -Masefield  a  corrupt  motive  for  which 
the  published  poems  themselves  afford  no  shadow  of 
evidence.  So  saturated  is  T.  W.  H.  C.  with  this 
original  assumption  that  he  now  suggests — in  his  inso- 
lent offer  of  advice  to  this  gentleman  whom  he  has 
befouled — that  Mr.  Masefield  may  "  well  content  him- 
self "  with  the  considerable  "  monetary  reward  "  which 
"  he  must  have  already  obtained  ".  A  critic  whose 
plane  of  vision  is  thus  unconsciously  revealed  may 
perhaps  be  excused  if  he  can  see  no  sincerity  and  no 
beauty  in  the  honest  attempt  of  a  contemporary  poet 
to  depict  the  strange  and  inspiring  proximity,  in  lowest 
Kuman  lives,  of  the  mud  and  the  stars. 

With  T.  W.  H.  C.  in  his  vein  of  autobiography  I  have 
small  concern.  I  leave  others  to  discover  those  "  pro- 
found contentions  "  which  he  tells  us  "  it  has  been  at 
once  his  misfortune  and  privilege  to  put  forward  ".  As 
for  his  "  general  authority  in  the  world  of  letters  "  (a 
phrase  of  mine  which  I  see  he  has  taken  quite  literally) 
he  need  not  suspect  me  of  any  desire  to  "  bully  him 
"  out  of  it  ".  I  learn  with  regret  that  he  has  purchased 
it  so  dearly,  and  shall  be  glad  if  he  enhances  it  in  the 
future  by  some  considerable  work  devoted,  not  so  much 
to  the  bludgeoning  of  things  he  dislikes,  as  to  generous 
appreciation  of  something  he  can  admire. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  T.  W.  H.  C. 
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has  adorned  mc  with  some  curious  epithets.  I  am 
fortunate,  however,  in  having  "drawn"  him  to  an 
extent  that  will  enable  your  readers  to  gauge  for  them- 
selves his  controversial  resources,  and  to  capture  the 
full  aroma  of  his  style.  Nobody  I  trust  will  blame  mc 
for  neglecting,  on  a  serious  issue,  the  Gilbertian  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  coalition  of  the  former  joint 
editors,  with  their  mutual  testimonials,  their  recom- 
mendation of  humility  to  others,  and  their  metropolitan 
sensitiveness  to  rustic  criticism. 

I  owe  an  apology  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  your  space  ;  and  to  Mr.  Masefield  for  the 
many  liberties  I  have  taken,  as  a  total  stranger,  with 
his  name. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 
J.  E.  Barton. 

[This  correspondence  is  closed. — Ed.  S.R.] 


A  BUNKER'S  HILL  TROPHY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Hotel,  Bexhill-on-Sea, 
25  June  1912. 

Sir, — So  many  tricks  are  played  on  British  honour 
and  British  interests  by  appeals  to  a  too  prevalent 
maudlin  sentiment  that  I  am  constrained  to  lay  before 
vou  a  letter  from  Captain  F.  C.  Wurtle,  late  of  the  8th 
Quebec  Royal  Rifles,  dealing  amongst  other  things  with 
an  American  attempt  to  get  back  a  gun  captured  by  the 
British  at  Bunker's  Hill.  At  that  battle  (claimed  as  a 
victory  by  the  Americans)  the  British  troops  attacked 
in  heavy  marching  order,  and  the  American  riflemen 
reserved  their  fire  until  they  saw  the  whites  of  the 
Britishers'  eyes,  with  the  result  that  the  front  ranks 
went  down  and  the  remnant  recoiled.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  they  threw  off  their  knapsacks  and  leather  stocks 
and  again  advanced  to  the  assault,  with  the  result  that 
thev  captured  the  position  and  some  of  the  American 
guns,  among  others  one  bearing  the  arms  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  This  gun  was  brought  to  Quebec, 
probably  when  our  troops  evacuated  the  revolting 
colonies.  When  they  were  gradually  withdrawn  from 
our  loyal  colony  of  Canada  (which  had  become  "  The 
Dominion")  I  was  sent  in  1871  to  raise  a  force  of 
Canadian  artillery  to  garrison  Quebec,  and  appointed  to 
the  command. 

The  gun  in  question  was  handed  over  to  me  by  Major 
W.  H.  Tapp,  Imperial  Ordnance  Department,  as  a 
trophy  captured  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  placed  in  my 
charge,  with  other  ordnance,  as  Dominion  Inspector  of 
Artillery.  I  had  it  mounted  with  an  inscription  on  the 
carriage,  and  handed  it  over  on  leaving  Quebec  to  the 
officer  succeeding  me  in  command,  and  the  charge  has 
been  so  continued. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  get  possession  of  this  trophy — 
bought  by  the  blood  of  British  soldiers.  These  insidious 
efforts  are  being  continued,  and  may  be  successful,  as 
I  have  known  them  to  be  in  other  instances,  for  want 
of  publicity. 

Yours  obediently, 
T.  Bland  Strange,  Major-General. 


"THE  BLOOD  OF  DANTON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

82  Elm  Park  Gardens  S.W. 

Sir, — If  you  can  spare  a  few  lines  of  your  correspon- 
dence columns  from  the  discussion  of  Robert  Lowe's 
epitaph  and  Mr.  Masefield's  poems,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  an  error  you  have  made  in  ascribing  to  Robespierre 
the  cry  that  "  the  blood  of  Danton  choked  him  ".  It 
was  when  he  had  become  hoarse  with  the  effort  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  din  of  the  Convention  that  a 
young  Dantonist,  Gamier  de  l'Aube,  cried  out  "  The 
blood  of  Danton  chokes  him  ".  It  is  said  that  Robes- 
pierre found  voice  to  retort,  "  Is  it  Danton  then  with 


whom  you  upbraid  me?  Cowards  !  why  then  did  you 
not  save  him  ?" 

Yours  etc. 

E'.  W.  Urquiiart. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REMINISCENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rcigate,  3  July. 
Sir, — Mr.  John  Murray  must,  I  think,  be  mistaken 
in  his  reference  to  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Lowe.  He 
writes  :  "  Among  the  papers  of  an  old  friend  who  died 
forty-five  years  ago,  and  who  was  associated  with 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  I  as  his  executor 
lound  the  following  version  of  the  famous  epitaph  ". 
I  am  not  certain  in  what  year  the  epitaph  was  written, 
but  I  believe  that  it  was  either  in  1871 — the  year  of  the 
match  tax  Budget — or  in  1872.  In  any  case  it  was 
composed  after  Mr.  Lowe  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  end  of  1868,  and  it  is  difficult  there- 
fore to  see  how  it  could  have  been  found  in  the  papers 
of  a  man  who  died  forty-five  years  ago. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Jeans, 

Author  of  "  Parliamentary  Reminiscences  ". 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  LAWN  TENNIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Norfolk  Square,  Brighton,  7  July  1912. 
Sir, — I  have  just  read  Sir  Samuel  Hoare's  letter  on 
the  origin  of  lawn  tennis,  in  which  he  expresses  a  desire 
to  know  whether  the  game  was  played  before  June  1874. 
Of  that  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  certainly  have  a  some- 
what hazy  recollection  of  seeing  the  game  played  with 
coloured  rubber  balls  over  a  net  standing  at  least  five 
feet  high.  This  was  at  Government  House,  Ottawa 
(Rideau  Hall),  in  the  year  1874.  I  distinctly  remember 
seeing  the  game  played  in  England  in  the  following  year 
with  th?  court  marked  out  with  white  tapes. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  Fletcher. 


"  GRIN  "  OR  "  GIN  ". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Amlwch,  10  July  1912. 
Sir, — The  correspondence  in  your  Review  on  the 
word  "  gin  "  (or  "  grin  ")  might  be  supplemented  by 
the  following  :  In  Job  xl.  24  the  R.V.  gives  "  pierce 
through  his  nose  "  "with  a  snare".  The  margin  of 
the  A.V.  reads  "  gin  "  :  "  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin  "? 
Now  this  is  evidently  the  modern  "  gimlet  ",  in  a  form 
which  has  not  as  yet  received  the  diminutive  termination. 
Cf.  ham,  ham-let,  and  cf.  loppe,  in  Chaucer,  for  the 
feminine  modern  form  lob-ster,  webbe  (weaver)  for  Web- 
ster etc.  Cruden's  Concordance,  ed.  1845,  gives  "  grin  "■ 
and  "  grins  "  in  Job  and  the  Psalms.  Chaucer  has 
"  a  bird  that  "  "  hasteth  to  his  grin  ",  the  last  word 
being  "  grin  "  or  "  gyrn  "  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  "  girn  " 
in  Scots.  Is  the  A.V.  somewhat  Scots?  Add,  probably, 
Massinger's  word  for  syphilis,  "  grincomes  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  H.  Johnson. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  8  July  1912. 

Sir, — The  Rev.  Douglas  Macleane  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  word  he  writes  about  is  not  by  any 
means  obsolete,  but  that  it  is  still  in  everyday  use  in 
the  West  of  Scotland.  I  have  myself  often,  in  my 
unregenerate  boyhood,  set  "  girns  "  for  rabbits.  Let 
it  be  noted  that  the  word  here  is  "  girn  ",  not  "  grin  ". 
If  Mr.  Macleane  will  consult  Jamieson's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Scottish  Language  "  he  will  find  the  word  "  girn  " 
and  its  various  meanings  fully  discussed. 

On  looking  through  some  of  my  "old  Bibles"  I 
find  that  in  the  Psalms  quoted  by  Mr.  Macleane  the 
word  is  given  as  "  trappes  "  by  Coverdale,  1535,  and 
by  Taverner,  1551  ;  as  "  grene  "  in  the  earlier  Wycliffe 
copies  and  "snare"  in  the  later;  as  "  grennes "  in 
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Ch.  Barker's  (Genevan)  edition,  1599,  and  in  the 
"  Bassandyne  Bible",  1579;  as  "  grinnes  "  _  and 
"  grennes  "  in  Andro  Hart's  edition,  1610 ;  as  "  grins  " 
in  an  edition  by  John  Field,  1658  ;  as  "  snares  "  in  the 
"  Doway  Bible",  1610;  as  "grins"  and  "grinnes" 
in  Laud's  unfortunate  Prayer-book  of  1637 ;  as 
"  grinnes  "  in  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition,  A.V., 
1611;  as  "  trappes  "  in  the  "Bishop's  Bible",  1572 
and  1578  ;  as  "grins  "  in  an  edition  by  Baskett,  Oxford, 
in  1716;  as  "  netze  "  in  Luther's  Psalter,  1599,  and  in 
a  German  edition,  1765  ;  as  "  trebuschets  "  in  a  French 
edition  of  1669. 

I  hope  these  notes  may  be  of  some  use  to  your 
correspondent. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Alex.  Napier. 

CHILDREN'S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hog  Hill,  Winchelsea,  8  July. 
Sir, — While  heartily  endorsing  your  appeal  for  this 
cause  I  would  also  urge  upon  child-lovers  the  personal 
entertainment  of  little  slum-dwellers  at  their  own 
country  or  suburban  homes,  thus  themselves  enjoying 
the  spectacle  of  the  happiness  they  create  and  receiving 
direct  the  gratitude  of  their  young  beneficiaries.  Surely 
this  is  immeasurably  more  satisfactory  than  mere  im- 
personal charity  administered  by  third  parties,  and 
might  be  rendered,  in  sympathetic  hands,  a  source  of 
intense  interest  and  pleasure,  the  views  of  such  little 
people  upon  things  in  general  being  often  quaint  and 
amusing  in  the  extreme. 

Respectfully, 

Evacustes  A.  Phipson. 


WAYSIDE. 
T  ITTLE  star-like  faces, 

You  are  sweet  to  me, 
All  your  tinted  graces 
Quite  a  mystery. 

Why  is  one  in  yellow 

And  another  red, 
Rising  by  its  fellow 

From  the  earth's  brown  bed? 

Some  look  up  to  heaven  ; 

Others  bowed  and  shy, 
At  high  noon  or  even 

Meet  the  passer-by. 

Clad  in  gorgeous  vesture 

Or  arrayed  in  white, 
Without  sound  or  gesture, 

Ye  rejoice  my  sight. 

Bells  with  perfume  weighted 

Fill  -the  calm  night  air, 
And  each  flower  freighted 

Radiates  its  share. 

Would   they   light-winged  lovers, 

Do  the  insects  know 
YVhat  their  meaning  covers, 

Flitting  to  and  fro? 

Do  the  colours  waken 

Visions  as  to  man, 
Or  is  pollen  taken 

All  the  nature-plan? 

Yet  they  make  us  wonder, 

And  the  human  mind 
Can  perceive  and  ponder, 

Seeking ;  not  to  find. 

George  Ives. 


REVIEWS. 

OXFORDSHIRE  ESSAYS. 

"  The  Oxford  Country:  its  Attractions  and  Associations 
described  by  several  Authors."  Collected  and 
arranged  by  R.  T.  Giinther.  London ;  Murray. 
1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  r"PHE  Oxford  Country  "  is  a  collection  of  local  essays 
■*•  which  will  be  agreeable  in  proportion  to  the 
reader's  kindly  memories  of  the  places  mentioned  or 
described.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  book.  It  is 
without  plan  or  order.  It  abounds  in  repetitions. 
Rarely  do  any  of  the  writers  get  beyond  lazy  gossip 
which  can  mean  nothing  to  the  world  in  general.  But 
it  is  not  aimed  at  the  world  in  general.  The  greater 
number  of  the  essays  are  taken  from  the  "  Oxford 
Magazine  "  and  retain  the  character  given  to  them  by 
the  writer's  sense  of  addressing  his  sympathetic  peers. 
Messrs.  W.  Warde  Fowler  and  A.  D.  Godley  are  among 
the  contributors  who  have  a  power  of  writing  which 
cannot  be  subdued  by  these  or  any  other  conditions ; 
but  even  they  are,  from  the  outsider's  point  of  view, 
unfavourably  affected  by  them  :  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
long  and  slow  and  elliptical.  T.  E.  Brown's  letter  of 
1 85 1  on  a  walk  to  Woodstock  forms  a  chapter  to  itself, 
which  sets  an  inimitable  example.  But  in  their  very 
different  ways  Mr.  Poulton's  "Geological  Walk  from 
Oxford  to  Wheatley  over  Shotover  Hill  ",  "  The  Road 
from  Henley  "  by  "  C."  (Mortimer  Collins),  the  anony- 
mous "Hunting  Countries",  the  editor's  "  Rollright 
Stones  ",  are  likely  to  revive,  if  they  do  not  create, 
pleasure  here  and  there  over  the  habitable  world. 

The  editor  might,  however,  have  arranged  for  a  little 
less  repetition,  a  little  less  inconsistency.  Take,  for 
example,  the  roads  of  the  Oxford  country.  Mr.  J. 
Tracey  writes  about  the  Icknield  Way  running  "  along 
the  top  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  by  Letcombe  Castle 
behind  Wantage  ".  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley  calls  this  same 
road  the  Ridgeway,  and  rightly  remarks:  "The 
popular  voice  is  apt  to  call  this  track  '  Roman  ',  which 
it  is  not  :  nor  are  maps  infallible  :  some  of  the  Ordnance 
maps  give  it  the  alternative  title  of  '  Icknield  Way 
to  which  it  has  no  right.  That  name  belongs  rather 
to  the  road  on  the  slope  of  the  downs  from  Wallingford 
to  Wantage  and  beyond  :  this  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Ickleton  or  Icknield  Way,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Chilterns,  and  is  part  of  a  very  ancient  Roman  or  pre- 
Roman  line  of  communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western  England".  Mr.  J.  R.  Phelps  is  content  to 
say  of  the  Icknield  Way  :  "  Is  it  Roman  or  not?  Dr. 
Plot — nomen  honoratum — says  No.  Bishop  Bennet 
supports  him.  Be  that  as  it  may  ..."  He  goes  on 
to  mention  the  fact — which  nobody  ever  seems  to  do 
more  than  mention — that  drovers  take  the  sheep  along 
it  from  the  Welsh  border  to  Ilsley  and  further.  Has 
Mr.  Phelps  ever  met  them,  and  does  he  know  how  they 
travel?  Or  has  he  only  read  about  them  in  the  "  Wilt- 
shire Archaeological  Journal  "  or  Miss  Gossett's  "  Shep- 
herds of  Britain  "  ?  The  only  other  reference  to  this 
road  connects  it  with  the  Iceni  as  if  Professor  Haver- 
ficld  had  never  existed.  It  was  written  in  1859,  but 
has  been  edited.  Is  such  editing  satisfactory?  Mr. 
Godley  could  have  put  these  other  contributors  right, 
but  even  he  is  very  sparing  of  his  knowledge,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  at  present  far  from  common  knowledge. 
Bishop  Bennet,  and  after  him  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
have  put  nearly  everyone  off  the  scent.  Wise's  "  Some 
Antiquities  in  Berkshire"  and  Mr.  Church's  letter  in 
Lysons'  "  Magna  Britannia  "  seem  to  be  the  only 
printed  traditional  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an 
Icknield  Way  in  Berkshire;  outside  the  Saxon  charters. 
Roque's  fine  eighteenth-century  map  of  Berkshire  con- 
firms their  statements  by  showing  an  "  Eccleton 
Street  "  going  westward  along  the  foot  of  the  downs. 
Church  takes  it  eastward  as  far  as  Streatlev.  Mr. 
Godlev  prefers  Wallingford.  There  is  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Thames  was  crossed  there  as  well 
as  at  Streatlev  by  travellers  on  the  Icknield  Way,  but 
to  mention  this  ford  casually  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  a 
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genial  article  on  the  Berkshire  downs  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  it  takes  for  granted  either  common  knowledge 
or  easily  accessible  material  for  it,  such  as,  we  believe, 
does  not  exist.  Nor  if  Mr.  Godlcy  had  known  Wise 
and  Church  would  he  have  spoken  merely  of  a  road  on 
the  slope,  but  have  discussed  the  alternatives. 

"THE  GREEN  OVERCOAT." 

"The  Green  Overcoat."    By  Hilaire  Belloc.  Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.    1912.  6s. 

EVERYBODY  who  has  given  any  time  to  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Belloc  can  give  with  some 
precision  an  account  of  that  writer's  views  on  beer, 
barristers,  the  Belgian  elections,  and  all  those  other 
miscellaneous  matters  which  from  time  to  time  have 
absorbed  his  attention.  There  could,  indeed,  be  little 
excuse  for  lack  of  knowledge  on  these  points,  for  they 
have  been  stated  often  with  considerable  force  and 
usually  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  the  public,  whether 
Interested  or  not,  has  been  obliged  to  pay  heed. 
Teetotalers,  non-litigious  persons,  and  individuals  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  their  insular  contempt  for  foreign 
politics,  have  all  alike  been  compelled  to  listen  and  to 
learn,  for  there  is  always  the  chance  that  Mr.  Belloc 
will  have  something  really  good  to  say.  From  his 
latest  book  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  is  concerned  also 
with  dons — University  dons.  Perhaps  the  da}"  will 
come  for  a  return  of  the  compliment ;  examination 
papers  may  be  set  on  the  works  of  this  eminent  Franco- 
Englisb  writer  of  the  neo-Georgian  period.  Candidates 
will,  we  feel  sure,  be  able  to  satisfy  in  questions  touching 
the  subjects  we  have  suggested,  and,  indeed,  on  some 
hundreds  more,  but  they  will  be  baffled  by  any  tendency 
to  pass  from  particular  opinions  to  general  views. 
Much  as  Mr.  Belloc  may  dislike  the  comparison,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  his  position  reminds  us  of  that 
of  Voltaire,  for  all  his  clear  opinions  when  lumped 
together  form  but  a  chaotic  whole.  From  this  it  follows 
that  any  general  statement  concerning  "  The  Green 
Overcoat  "  would  be  misleading.  The  illustrations  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  gave  promise  of  rather  an 
amusing  book  which  would  bear  no  kind  of  relationship 
to  the  world  we  live  in,  'or  to  any  sphere  of  which  we 
have  been  led  to  think.  But  the  boisterous  humour 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  pictures,  and  the  reading 
of  a  few  chapters  shows  that  we  are  on  familiar  ground 
and  among  people  whom  the  author  has  presented  to 
us  before.  We  thought  no  more  of  laughter,  for  we 
had  become  victims  of  a  set  smile.  The  'jester  being 
present,  the  well-known  entertainment  was  awaited, 
and  not  a  single  item  was  forgotten.  But,  after  all, 
there  was  a  green  overcoat  which  had  been  specially 
designed,  as  are  all  such  garments,  to  cover  a  variety 
of  things.  Gowns  of  the  academical,  rags  of  the  prole- 
tariat, fine  linen  of  the  plutocrat,  all  may  be  concealed 
beneath  this  modern  evolution  of  the  primitive  fig-leaf, 
which  serves,  too,  as  a  pretext  for  this  story.  Mr. 
Belloc  makes  good  use  of  the  opportunities  provided. 
Under  cover  of  the  overcoat  all  his  favourite  characters 
appear.  There  is  the  astute  lawyer  with  the  stupid 
client,  the  wealth-amassing  Jew  and  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing Gentile ;  there  is  the  man  who  buys  his 
baronetcy,  and  there  is  the  highly  respected  personage 
who  would  not  be  thought  of  quite  so  highly  if  all  were 
known.  Needless  to  say  all  is  known  before  the  book 
is  finished,  and,  to  the  reader  at  least,  Professor  Higgin- 
son  stands  revealed  as  a  forger,  a  liar,  and  a  thief. 
All  this  might  be  very  pleasant  fooling,  but  it  is  too 
plainly  a  mere  repetition  of  what  the  author  has  said 
at  other  times  in  a  less  agreeable  tone  of  voice.  Mr. 
Belloc  knows  his  particular  public  well  enough  to  speak 
to  it  in  language  of  gentle  contempt.  He  emphasises 
his  intimacy  by  use  of  the  word  "  readerkin  "  as  a 
method  of  address,  and  for  those  to  whom  he  can  speak 
in  this  fashion  he  always  has  a  message.  He  tells  them 
that  they  are  deluded  in  believing  they  walk  on  their 
feet.  He  makes  them  believe  that  they  actually  walk 
on  some  other  part  of  their  anatomy,  but,  probably,  on 


their  heads,  for  the  world  turned  upside  down  is  his 
own  domain.  Plenty  of  fun  should  be  got  from  such  a 
situation,  but  there  seems  little  gaiety  in  the  author's 
nature,  and  his  arrows  of  wit  are  always  dipped  with 
a  certain  kind  of  venom.  As  a  companion  for  our 
lighter  moments  "  The  Green  Overcoat  "  is  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  Thackeray  who  wrote  that  the  main  body 
of  a  laughter-inspiring  book  must  be  calm,  but  in  these 
pages  the  senses  are  perpetually  at  attention,  waiting 
for  the  next  point  to  be  scored.  Yet  most  of  the 
author's  shafts  have  been  winged  before.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert  made  good  play  with  many  of  them.  Perhaps 
we  should  like  Mr.  Belloc  better  with  a  little  musje. 


"  NATIONS'  AIRY  NAVIES." 

"The  Aeroplane  in  War."  By  Claude  Grahame-White 
and  Harry  Harper.  London :  Werner  Laurie. 
1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

1\T  APOLEON  said  "I  do  not  mind  the  enemy 
i-^l  knowing  the  strength  of  my  forces  as  long  as  he 
does  not  know  what  I  am  doing  with  them  ".  The 
aeroplane  affords  an  ideal  means  of  finding  out  what 
the  enemy  is  doing  with  his  forces.  This  book 
advances  strong  reasons  why  Britain  should  make 
a  serious  effort  to  develop  an  efficient  aeroplane 
service,  if  we  are  not  to  be  left  behind  by  other  nations, 
or  taken  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  a  war  with  a  first- 
class  Power.  While  admitting  that  aeroplanes  are  by 
no  means  perfect,  the  authors  show  that  the  progress 
already  made  in  the  years  1910  and  191 1,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  is  great ;  and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  world's  past  history  of  progress  and  invention,  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  given  time  enough,  human 
ingenuity  and  persistent  effort  must  prevail.  In  the 
near  future  the  aeroplane  will  be  a  necessity  both  for 
peace  and  war.  The  authors  set  forth  in  considerable 
detail  what  this  progress  is.  The  rapidly  growing  con- 
fidence of  the  French  airmen  in  gusty  weather  and  the 
valuable  reports  of  officers  taken  up  in  aeroplanes 
during  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1910  induced  the 
French  Government  to  concentrate  attention  on  flying. 
A  Military  Commission  was  formed  to  visit  all  aero- 
dromes. The  competitive  element  in  France,  backed 
up,  if  successful,  by  the  Government,  has  made  all  the 
difference  between  development  and  stagnation.  The 
French  methods  led  to  building  in  the  direction  required 
by  Government  and  military  authorities.  In  the  past 
the  apathy  of  the  British  Government  has  led  to  stagna- 
tion. The  aeroplane  is  not  to  be  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view,  of  trade — it  is  a  vital  question  of  national 
safety. 

Between  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1910  and  191 1 
there  were  eighteen  military  air  stations  in  France. 
In  the  manoeuvres  of  191 1  machines  were  taken  up  in 
winds  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour ;  there  was 
no  waiting  for  the  wind  to  drop,  as  in  1910.  The 
engines  were  more  trustworthy  and  the  mechanics 
better  at  tuning-up.  Both  in  France  and  Germany 
observers  in  aeroplanes  during  the  manoeuvres  brought 
back  information  which  in  war-time  would  have  been 
of  vital  importance.  In  191 1  scouting  aeroplanes  were 
observing  the  enemy  from  heights  of  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  feet,  instead  of  one  thousand  feet,  as 
in  1910,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  was  not 
affected  by  the  increased  height.  In  1909  the  greatest 
height  reached  was  five  hundred  feet,  and  in  191 1  the 
height  reached  was  thirteen  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Grahame-White  and  Mr.  Harper  cover  the  field. 
Their  book  should  be  read  by  all  people  concerned  in 
flight.  They  show  the  progress  made  through  tests  and 
experiments,  both  in  flights  and  construction  ;  raising 
weights  ;  non-stop  runs  ;  rapid  ascents  ;  remaining  at 
great  heights  ;  planing  down,  etc.  ;  while  in  the  con- 
struction the  landing  chassis  has  been  made  simpler; 
less  resistance  is  offered  to  the  wind  by  the  framework  ; 
dual  engine  control ;  the  observer's  view  is  less  ob- 
structed ;  there  is  accommodation  for  engineer,  pilot, 
and  observer  has  been  provided  ;  while  the  increase  in 
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speed  and  engine-power  has  largely  reduced  the  dangers 
of  flying  in  gusty  winds. 

The  use  of  steel  in  construction,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  struts  with  a  minimum  of  wiring,  the  main 
planes  being  made  flexible  with  metal  ribs,  which 
gives  increased  stability  in  gusty  winds,  and  the  fact 
that  extreme  lightness  is  no  longer  insisted  on,  have  all 
contributed  towards  greater  safety  in  flying.  • 

A  beginner  can  learn  to  fly  with  the  minimum  of 
danger  by  the  proper  supervision  of  a  competent  instruc- 
tor, by  rolling  and  hopping  practice,  and  by  the  pupil 
sitting  in  a  wooden  framework  which  is  balanced  on  a 
pivot  and  exposed  to  gusts  which  tilt  the  machine  over, 
the  pupil  correcting  this  by  working  the  lever.  By  the 
way,  a  Cabinet  Minister  has  said  that  a  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  buy  British  machines  at  the  price  of 
human  life ;  but  practice  of  rolling  and  hopping  and  the 
use  of  the  pivoted  framework  are  not  very  dangerous  ! 

The  authors  draw  attention  to  Napoleon's  views  on 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  trustworthy  news  of  an 
enemy's  movements.  With  aeroplanes  a  commander  of 
a  military  or  naval  force  can  be  constantly  receiving 
information  of  them.  Lack  of  information  may  suit 
the  bull-at-the-gate  method  of  making  war,  but  for  the 
method  of  playing  a  waiting  game  and  making  a  master 
move  after  the  battle  scheme  has  revealed  itself  sound 
and  continuous  information  is  of  vital  importance.  Air 
scouts  are  the  very  thing  for  this.  Would  the  disaster 
of  Spion  Kop  have  happened  had  aeroplanes  been  on 
the  spot  ?  When  operating  in  a  strange  country 
accurate  information  of  roads,  rivers,  railways  etc.  can 
be  rapidly  supplied,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  can 
be  carried  about  quickly  from  place  to  place  while  the 
battle  is  going  on. 

As  to  the  vulnerability  of  aeroplanes  from  gun-fire, 
any  fast-moving  object  is  difficult  to  hit,  and  aeroplanes 
have  other  means  of  keeping  clear  of  gun-fire  besides 
fast  flight.  There  must,  of  course,  be  casualties  as  in 
all  other  arms,  but  the  information  that  an  aeroplane 
can  obtain  is  so  profoundly  important  that  it  justifies 
the  risk  of  men  and  machines. 

The  question  of  an  attack  by  aeroplanes  has  got  past 
the  possible  stage,  and  without  a  defending  force  of 
aeroplanes  how  are  we  to  meet  it?  Consider  a  cloudv 
day,  such  as  is  frequently  experienced  in  our  latitude, 
the  sky  covered  with  low  banks  of  cloud.  The  aero- 
plane fleet  would  approach  above  the  clouds  with 
extreme  rapidity,  release  their  bombs,  and  be  away 
before  any  attempt  could  be  made  at  defence  ;  gun- 
powder will  not  stop  them.  Imagine  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  aeroplanes  advancing  with  the  intention  of 
dropping  bombs  on  London.  To  pooh  pooh  the  idea 
is  no  solution. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that,  situated  as  the  British  Isles 
are,  a  single  aeroplane  could  do  more  scouting  work 
than  several  cruisers  or  destroyers  ;  and  let  us  not  forget 
that  for  the  cost  of  one  Dreadnought  more  than 
two  thousand  aeroplanes  can  be  constructed.  Apart 
from  the  French  and  German  experience  at  manoeuvres, 
we  have  the  Italian  experience  at  Tripoli,  where  the 
enemy's  forces  were  threatening  attacks  at  all  points. 
Starting  soon  after  dawn,  airmen  made  wide-sweeping 
semicircles  over  the  enemy's  position  and  brought  back 
most  valuable  information.  In  a  difficult  country  with 
the  enemy  lurking  about  a  scouting  aeroplane  is  indis- 
pensable. 


TITLE-DEEDS  IN  STONE. 

"  Babylonian  Boundary-stones  and  Memorial  Tablets 
in  the  British  Museum."  Two  vols.  Edited  by 
L.  W.  King.    London :  Longmans.    1912.  40s. 

A  MONG  the  purely  Babylonian  monuments  in  the 
British  Museum  none  is  more  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  than  the  so-called  boundary- 
stones,  which  arc  usually  of  polished  black  marble,  of 
a  cone-like  shape,  with  a  number  of  curious  symbols 
carved  upon  them  in  low  relief  and  occasionally  the 
fipure  of  a  king.  The  symbols  have  been  supposed  to 
represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  have  accordingly 


given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  pseudo-scientific  specula- 
tion and  astronomical  fancies.  They  accompany  cunei- 
form texts  which  relate  to  the  demarcation  of  landed 
property  in  Babylonia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  took  the 
place  of  title-deeds.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
a  considerable  number  of  these  monuments,  which  have 
now  been  edited  by  Mr.  L.  W.  King  along  with  other 
tablets  also  relating  to  the  possession  of  landed  estate. 

The  symbols  attached  to  the  texts  are  really  the 
emblems  of  the  deities  under  whose  protection  the  stones 
were  placed,  and  who  were  called  upon  to  avenge  the 
destruction  of  the  title-deed  and  the  infringement  of  its 
provisions.  That  there  should  be  anything  of  an 
"  astral  "  character  about  them  is  accidental,  and  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  deities  invoked  by  the 
Babylonians  were  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  that  in  the  age 
to  which  the  stones  belong  Babylonian  religion  had 
already  assumed  an  astronomical  colouring.  Most  of 
the  symbols  represent  either  the  sacred  animals  or  the 
fetishes  originally  connected  with  the  divinities  to  whom 
they  were  consecrated;  thus  Iskhara  is  represented  by 
the  scorpion,  Merodach  by  the  spear,  Nergal  by  the  lion- 
headed  mace,  Nuzku,  the  fire-god,  very  appropriately 
by  the  lamp.  For  the  study  of  primitive  Babylonian 
religion  the  symbols  on  the  boundary-stones  are  of 
value  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  Babylonian  astronomy,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  little  use. 

It  is  in  the  texts  engraved  upon  the  stones  that  the 
chief  importance  of  the  monuments  lies.  They  are,  in 
fact,  legal  documents  of  the  first  order.  The  limits  and 
position  of  the  land  on  which  they  stood  are  carefully 
described  in  them,  together  with  the  amount  of  seed 
it  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
are  defined  with  equal  care.  They  were  thus  so  many 
public  copies  of  the  original  title-deeds  under  which  the 
private  proprietor  held  his  estate ;  the  original  deed  was 
inscribed  on  a  clay  tablet,  like  everything  else  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  preserved  in  the  "  safe  "  of  some  banking  or 
lawyers'  firm  ;  the  copy  on  the  stone,  on  the  other  hand, 
stood  where  all  could  read  it,  on  the  very  ground  to 
which  its  provisions  related. 

The  boundary-stone  was,  however,  a  comparatively 
late  introduction  into  Babylonia.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Kassite  age,  after  the.  seventeenth  or  six- 
teenth century  B.C.  After  the  fall  of  the  Khammu- 
rabi  dynasty  Babylonia  was  for  some  years  a  prey  to 
internal  disorder  and  foreign  invasion ;  wild  moun- 
taineers from  the  East,  called  Kassites  by  the 
Babylonians,  overran  it  and  established  a  dynasty  at 
Babylon  which  lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  it  is  in 
this  period  that  the  boundary-stone  is  first  found.  Mr. 
King  is  probably  right  in  his  suggestion  that  the  custom 
of  placing  landed  property  under  divine  protection  arose 
at  a  time  when  the  authority  of  the  law  had  become 
weak  and  inoperative  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country.  He  may  also  be  right  in 
thinking  that  the  use  of  stone  for  such  a  purpose  was 
derived  from  the  Kassites  who  came  from  a  mountain- 
ous region,  whereas  in  Babylonia  itself,  where  stone 
was  practically  unknown,  clay  would  naturally  have 
taken  its  place.  As  he  observed,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  earliest  texts  is  written  "  upon  a  cone 
of  clay,  not  on  a  limestone  boulder  ". 

Mr.  King's  work  is  published  in  two  volumes,  the 
first  containing  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the 
texts,  with  explanatory  notes  and  index  of  proper 
rjames,  while  the  second  contains  photographs  and 
copies  of  the  texts  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  author  has  performed  his  work  with  his  usual 
ability  and  scholarship,  and  that  the  paper  and  print  are 
worthy  of  the  British  Museum.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  documents  is  a  deed  which  has  already 
been  published  and  translated  more  than  once,  as  it 
throws  light  on  an  obscure  period  in  the  history  of 
Babylonia.  Unlike  the  other  "boundary-stones", 
however,  it  is  a  charter  rather  than  the  title-deed  of  an 
estate,  and  records  how  various  privileges  were  given 
to  certain  towns  and  villages  in  consequence  of  the 
services  rendered  by  their  Head-man  to  the  Babylonian 
king  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  (twelfth  century  B.C.)  during  a 
campaign  in  Elam.     Freedom  from  all  taxation,  dues 
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and  confiscation  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  was  conferred  upon  them,  as  well  as  free- 
dom from  the  corvee,  and  their  inhabitants  were  further 
released  from  the  compulsory  billeting  of  soldiers 
together  with  the  liability  of  arrest  by  the  soldiers, 
which  seems  to  have  been  its  necessary  consequence. 
That  the  rights  and  privileges  thus  accorded  to  the 
villagers  should  have  been  considered  a  sufficient  reward 
for  their  Head-man  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
suggests  that  in  return  for  it  the  villagers  were  expected 
to  treat  him  handsomely. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  royal  reward  took  the 
form  of  a  grant  of  land.  The  Kassite  conquest  had 
doubtless  thrown  a  good  deal  of  the  land  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  and  he  would  therefore  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  thus  providing  for  his  favourites.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  "  tribal  land  ", 
held  by  the  villagers  in  common,  could  not  have  been 
very  extensive  in  the  Kassite  period  of  Babylonia.  All 
the  best  land  in  the  country  seems  to  have  been  divided 
between  the  king,  the  priesthood,  and  private 
individuals,  and  when  we  hear  of  "  tribal  land  "  it  is 
because  it  has  been  purchased  by  the  king  in  order  to 
be  bestowed  upon  some  particular  individual.  Private 
tenure  was  already  firmly  established,  and  though  the 
old  communal  lands  still  survived,  they  were  restricted 
in  extent  and  probably  of  inferior  quality.  In  this 
respect  Kassite  Babylonia  doubtless  resembled  the 
Egypt  of  to-day. 


THE  SALVING  OF  THE  SHIPWRECKED. 

"The  Lifeboat  and  its  Story."    By  Noel  T.  Methley. 
London  :  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.   1912.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"T^HE  Lifeboat  and  its  Story  "  is  something  more 
-*-  than  a  story,  for  the  author  gives  us  the 
scientific  basis  and  evolution  of  the  lifeboat  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  without  omitting  to 
tell  us  about  other  means  of  life-saving  in  the  equipment 
of  the  stations  on  the  coast.  The  account  is  given  in 
simple  language  which,  together  with  sixty-seven  well- 
chosen  illustrations  and  a  good  index,  ought  to  bring 
the  work  popularity  in  a  country  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  lifeboat.  The  defects  of  the  book  are  simply  that 
the  author  has  not  the  ability  of  a  Macaulay  or  a  Filson 
Young  to  breathe  romantic  life  into  the  humble  and 
heroic  chronicles.  Readers  will  understand  our 
meaning  if  they  will  turn,  say,  to  page  155,  and  see 
how  the  story  of  Grace  Darling  in  1838  is  set  forth. 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Methley  tells  us  about  the 
sea  and  the  essential  differences  between  the  waves  of 
the  deep  sea  and  those  in  which  the  lifeboat  works  on 
a  treacherous  coast.  There  is  nothing  so  deceptive  as 
a  wave.  The  one  encountered  on  the  ocean  looks 
formidable,  its  height  is  generally  over-estimated,  and 
it  is  comparatively  harmless.  The  coastal  wave,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  much  more  formidable  than  it  looks,  and 
involves  so  many  dangers  that  the  development  of  the 
lifeboat  has  been  a  long  experimental  evolution  to  meet 
complex  requirements  of  strength  and  buoyancy. 
Wouldhave,  the  inventor  of  the  self-righter,  is  popularly 
believed  to  have  discovered  it  by  accidentally  toying 
with  the  broken  half  of  a  wooden  bowl  in  water.  As 
in  Newton's  discoveries,  the  real  truth  is  he  brought, 
as  other  men  have  done,  a  trained  scientific  mind  to 
bear,  and  evolved  by  theory  what  sailors  like  the  Moors 
had  already  worked  out  in  practice.  In  the  first  com- 
petition for  the  design  of  a  lifeboat  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  VVouldhave's  boat  was  of  copper,  a  suggestion 
of  the  future  possibilities  of  metal  instead  of  wood 
construction  in  ships  that  came  to  fruition  over  half 
a  century  later. 

The  author  relates  how  this  competition  resulted  from 
a  wreck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  1789,  when  the 
spectators  endured  the  humiliation  of  being  helpless 
to  render  aid.  In  all  our  maritime  progress  we  have 
been  stirred  to  action  by  the  goad  of  disaster.  But  in 
this  case  the  awakening  appears  to  have  been  very 
late.  Though  the  first  lifeboat  station  at  Bamborough 
Head  was  due  to  an  archdeacon,   it  is  curious  that 


humanity  which  owes  so  much  to  the  priest  in  creating 
professions  like  medicine  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering, 
in  the  case  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  waited  until  the 
priest  had  turned  his  help  to  almost  every  other  direction 
for  centuries.  It  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  England 
led  the  world  in  the  adoption  of  lifeboats.  Exactly 
fifty  years  later  another  wreck  on  the  same  spot  in  the 
Tyne,  when  a  lifeboat  was  completely  overturned  and 
twenty  out  of  twenty-four  of  her  crew  drowned,  ltd 
to  a  great  wave  of  sympathy  and  another  competition 
in  designs.  As  many  as  280  models  were  submitted, 
and  the  present  type  of  lifeboat  is  the  result. 

In  these  days,  when  the  Government  tends  to  ad- 
minister everything,  the  author  does  well  to  record  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1897  against  State  management  of  the  life- 
boat service.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  readers 
will  find  it  on  page  89.    The  book  is  well  worth  reading. 


"  THE  ONE  REMAINS." 

"  The  Realm  of  Ends  :  or,  Pluralism  and  Theism."  The 
Gilford  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of 
S.  Andrews  in  the  Years  1907-10.  By  James 
Ward  LL.D.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  volume  forms  the  sequel  to  the  author's  most 
able  Gifford  lectures,  on  Naturalism  and  Agnosti- 
cism, delivered  at.  Aberdeen  in  1896-1898.  The  style  is 
not  an  easy  one.  Such  terms  as  prototrophic,  hetero- 
pathic,  heuristic,  asymptotic,  orthogenetieally,  kata- 
bolic,  Tychism,  fractionation,  viable,  moner,  and 
meation,  recall  by  contrast  the  criticisms  of  the  next 
Gifford  lecturer,  Bergson,  who  insisted  forcibly  last 
year  before  the  University  of  London  on  the  imperative 
need  that  philosophy  should  express  itself  in  terms 
intelligible  to  ordinary  men.  It  is  the  exceptional  value 
of  Dr.  Ward's  lectures  which  renders  all  the  more 
regrettable  the  difficulties  of  his  style.  The  work,  how- 
ever, will  amply  repay  the  patient  study  which  it 
requires.  It  is  a  bracing  and  invigorating  book.  The 
arguments  condensed  into  brief,  pungent  sentences  will 
tax  the  ordinary  reader,  and  will  reward  him  in  propor- 
tion to  his  care. 

The  central  theme  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  search- 
ing criticism  of  the  limitations  of  Pluralism.  Pluralism 
confronts  us  with  the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  One  and  the  Many.  While  we  cannot  admit  a 
multiplicity  without  any  unity,  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  .Many  may  account  for  their  own  Unity, 
instead  of  requiring  a  One  or  individual  of  another  kind 
to  account  for  them.  The  question  is  whether  the  unity 
is,  as  the  pluralist  contends,  the  result  of  the  process 
or  the  ground  and  presupposition  of  the  same?  "  Is 
there  a  unity  differentiated  into  a  plurality,  or  is  there 
a  plurality  organised  into  a  unity?  " 

To  Professor  Ward  it  seems  obvious  that  "  unless 
some  supreme  spiritual  unity  is  found,  the  universe  will 
remain  in  the  highest  sense  an  absolute  plurality,  if 
such  a  term  is  allowable".  No  doubt  we  start  with 
the  Many  as  a  fact  given  in  experience,  but  pluralism 
"cannot  furnish  and  has  never  attempted  to  furnish 
anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  philosophical  justifica- 
tion of  itself  ". 

Pluralism  "  starts  with  a  discrete  Many,  severally 
related  and  therefore  severally  comparable,  and  beyond 
this  its  cardinal  principles  of  continuity  and  evolution 
will  not  enable  it  to  go.  Neither  by  regressing  can  it 
reach  a  lowest  limit  or  origin,  in  which  all  diversity  is 
latent ;  nor  by  progressing  can  it  reach  a  highest  limit 
or  goal  in  which  all  plurality  is  transcended.  This, 
the  pluralisms  extremity,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as 
the  singularist's  opportunity.  But  the  latter  so  far  has 
never  succeeded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  facts, 
in  advancing  beyond  a  more  or  less  covert  dualism  of 
the  One  and  the  Many,  of  God  and  the  World  ". 

Yet  "even  though  we  are  not  compelled  by  contra- 
dictions altogether  to  abandon  pluralism,  we  ought  to 
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prefer  Theism  if  that  systematises  more  and  disappoints 
less  ".  This  introduces  a  searching-  criticism  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  a  pluralistic  conception  of  the 
universe  labours.  The  pluralistic  interpretation  of  pro- 
gress, for  instance,  has  its  obvious  difficulties.  The 
biologist  pictures  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  human 
species,  and  the  sociologist  the  gradual  advance  of 
•humanity  from  savagery  to  civilisation.  "  But  what  of 
all  this  progress  if  we  are  forced  to  say  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  that  one  labours  and  another  reaps 
the  reward?"  If  it  be  said  that  the  fittest  survive,  the 
obvious  answer  is  that  this  is  only  true  of  the  ascending 
phase  of  evolution  ;  but  when  the  earth  begins  its  inevi- 
table decline  the  fitter  will  be  the  worse.  "  Without 
such  spiritual  continuity  as  Theism  alone  seems  able  to 
^ensure,  it  looks  as  if  a  pluralistic  world  were  condemned 
to  a  Sisyphean  task."  "  The  superiority  of  the  Theistic 
position,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  seems  indisputable  ". 
"  The  pluralisms  universe  would  be  immeasurably 
enriched  if  the  Theistic  idea  of  God's  relation  to  this 
universe  were  accepted.  For,  according  to  that,  God 
is  not  simply  a  transcendent  Being,  existing  aloof  and 
apart  from  the  world,  He  is  also  immanent  and  active 
within  it.  And  such  active  presence  of  the  One  Spirit, 
Who  alone  knows  all,  affords,  manifestly,  an  assurance 
that  the  pluralisms  ideal  will  be  attained,  an  assurance 
which  we  have  had  to  allow  must  else  be  wanting." 
Now  while  the  existence  of  God  is  beyond  speculative 
demonstration,  it  is  the  postulate  by  which  the  facts  and 
requirements  of  existence  are  best  accounted  for. 
"  Suppose  the  earth  were  wrapt  in  cloud  all  day  while 
the  sky  was  clear  at  night,  so  that  we  were  able  to  see 
the  planets  and  observe  their  movements  as  we  do  now, 
though  the  sun  itself  was  invisible.  The  best  account 
we  could  give  of  the  planetary  motions  would  still  be 
to  refer  them  to  what  for  us,  in  accordance  with  our 
supposition,  would  only  be  an  imaginary  focus,  but  one 
to  which  was  assigned  a  position  identical  with  the  sun's 
position."  "  A  plurality  of  beings  primarily  indepen- 
dent as  regards  their  existence  and  yet  always  mutually 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  an  ontological 
plurality  that  is  yet  somehow  a  cosmological  unity, 
seems  clearly  to  suggest  some  ground  beyond  itself. 
The  idea  of  God  presents  itself  to  meet  this  lack." 
When  the  Many,  regarded  as  independent  for  their 
existence,  are  found  to  be  mutually  complementary,  con- 
spiring together  to  realise  an  intelligible  organic  whole, 
the  presence  from  the  first  of  an  underlying  unity  is  a 
natural  inference. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Tirah  1897."    By  Colonel  C.  E.  Caldwell.    London:  Constable. 
5s.  net 

Any  work  on  a  military  subject  by  the  talented  author  of 
"  Tactics  of  To-day"  is  bound  to  be  interesting,  and  well 
worthy  of  attention :  and  this  one  does  not  fall  short  of  its 
predecessors.  The  Tirah  campaign  excited  comparatively 
little  interest  in  this  country  at  the  time,  mainly  because 
the  Soudan  campaign  of  Lord  Kitchener,  about  which  much 
fuller  reports  were  received  and  which  was  much  easier  to 
follow,  was  progressing  at  the  same  time.  The  Tirah 
campaign,  however,  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one,  as  a 
recent  example  of  operations  undertaken  by  regular  against 
irregular  antagonists.  In  addition,  too,  the  wild  tribesmen 
against  whom  the  campaign  was  conducted  possessed  to  a 
largo  extent  arms  of  precision.  Moreover,  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  illustrates  the  special  difficulties  a  commander  of 
disciplined  forces  has  to  face  in  such  cases.  He  can  seldom 
be  certain  what,  course  his  enemy  may  adopt;  and  even  the 
circumstance  that  he  may  possess  the  initiative  does  not 
necossarily  compel  his  adversary  to  adopt  the  procedure 
which  in  the  case  of  a  disciplined  army  is  almost  a  certainty. 

"Guiana."    By  James  Rodway.    London :  Unwin.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Mr.  James  Rodway's  hooks  on  Guiana  possess  a  certain 
individuality,  and  arc  always  admirable  from  the  literary 
point,  (if  view.  His  lalcsl.  belongs  1o  J\lr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
South  American  series.  If  it  lias  not  quite  all  the  charm 
<>f  "  In  a  Guiana  Forest",  it  is  a  notable  addition  to  tho 
main  books  on  a  romantic  and  fascinating  country  which 
tbe  Hrilish,  French,  and  Dutch  divide  between  them.  The 
history  of  Guiana  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  in  less 


able  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Rodway,  but  the  valuable  part 
of  this  volume  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  country  as 
it  was  in  slavery  days  and  as  it  has  been  since  the  emanci- 
pated negro  failed  to  realise  the  hopes  of  his  friends. 
Country  reclaimed  from  swamp  and  pestilence  by  the  old 
planters  who  found  the  new  conditions  impossible  owing  to 
the  negro's  refusal  to  work  has  been  allowed  by  the  blacks 
to  lapse  into  its  original  state.  "  Nature  in  Guiana  is  too 
rampant  ",  as  Mr.  Rodway  says,  to  be  neglected  with 
impunity.  The  East  India  coolie  has  done  something  to 
save  the  country,  and  Mr.  Rodway  suggests  that  "  if 
Guiana  is  ever  to  be  developed  it  will  be  as  a  new  India  ". 
The  thought  scenes  rather  far-fetched  :  to  give  effect  to  it  a 
whole  population  would  have  to  be  imported.  Guiana 
itself  does  not  provide  material  for  a  new  India. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Juillet. 

A  good  deal  of  information  on  the  essential  features  of  the 
Tripolitan  war  is  contained  in  the  travel-notes  of  M.  de 
Vandelbourgh.  This  gentleman  in  April  last  traversed  the 
province  which  lies  between  the  Tunisian  frontier  and  the 
environs  of  Tripoli.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Turks  and 
their  Arab  allies.  He  agrees  with  other  observers  that  before 
the  massacres  the  Arabs  would  have  been  quite  ready  to 
accept  the  Italians  as  nominal  rulers  in  jilace  of  the  Turks, 
and  now  they  fight  for  the  Turks  because  they  receive  from 
them  twenty  francs  a  month  and  an  exiguous  supply  of 
provisions,  which  to  them  is  enormous  pay.  When  they  take 
any  booty  from  the  Italians  they  fight  for  the  division  of  it 
among  themselves.  They  are  also  apt  to  be  most  irregular 
in  their  attendance  on  the  battlefield,  a  religious  ceremony 
or  a  family  festivity  being  enough  to  keep  them  away,  though 
they  try  to  provide  substitutes.  They  do  not  even  under- 
stand the  correct  management  of  a  rifle,  and  prefer  their 
own  flint-locks.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  extremely 
brave,  and  the  Italians  will  hardly  venture  beyond  the 
range  of  their  ships'  guns.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  much 
longer  the  Arabs  will  go  on  fighting  without  a  sweeping  and 
definite  success.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  troops  are  getting 
demoralised  by  inaction,  and  will  almost  certainly  be 
decimated  by  cholera  during  the  summer  months.  The  ships' 
guns  are  worn  out,  for  shells  picked  up  show  no  signs  of 
passing  through  a  rifled  medium.  Wherever  the  writer  went 
the  country  is  desert,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  extreme 
stage  of  squalor  and  poverty.    Was  it  worth  while  for  Italy  ? 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000.000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 


THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 

OF  THB 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

flak*  its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  al 
providing;  for  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 

London  Office        -  No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET.  B.C. 

West  End    -         -         .No.  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Head  Office)      -  EDINBURGH. 


Head  fiTsflfiflttrw^Hi  °ffict- 

Governor—  W#ft  B  F  B  jJLLLM  Incorporated 
Sis  Nevile  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Aecldents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  urglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

Tkt  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Sooretary. 
ROYAL  EXCHANCE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONDON.  E.O. 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


<4) 
(5) 

(6) 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following : — 
LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 
FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 
INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000.000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  AtrvvR  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

«.  J.  Bracey,  Esq.  I     C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenoh.  D  Sc- 

Sirj0HNjARDiNE,K.C.I.E.,M.P.  j     Rt.  Hon.QViscount  Valentia,  C.B. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
-death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL   LIFE  OFFICE 

bexau.it  of  its 

AGE,  •  MAGNITUDE,  -  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROFIT  YIELD,     -     ALERTNESS,     -     &*  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 

Writt  /or  Prosfiectui  t»  The  Secretary, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  0/  the  Society. 


INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

ECOLE  SUPERIEURE  DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  l'Etat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
A  few  English  students  received. 

Students  follow  the  full  courses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 

English  students  taught  French  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associate 
continually  with  French  students.  Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  of  life  among  French  people. 

English  students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  de  Wagram, 

Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN.  36  Prince's  Road, 
Liverpool. 

/"CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — Some  NOMINATIONS 

FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  ^30  per  annum,  are  open  for 
ntxt  term.— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq  ,  J. P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  0/  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part-payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C. 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 


By  Ocean  YachtinglSteamer 

ARCADIAN." 

(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


BALTIC  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES. 


24  Aug. 
28  Sept. 

9  Oct. 

9  Nov. 


24  days 
10  days 
29  days 
15  days 


Cr.  6.    BALTIC  &  RUSSIA   

Cr.  7.    PENINSULA.  &  MOROCCO   

Cr.  8.    HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT   

Cr.  9.   ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c  

From  Grimsby,  Southampton,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    ROYAL    KAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  1S  Moorgate  Street,  E.C,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


UNION- 

SUMMER   HOLIDAY  CRUISES 

CASTLE 

HAMBURG,  ANTWERP, 

MADEIRA,    THE  CANARIES, 

LINE 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  &  EGYPT. 

I>OW  FARES. 

Apply 

—3-4   Fenchurch  Street,    London,  E.C. 

HOTELS. 


B 


OURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL     BATH  HOTEL. 

The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  191 1. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.—  CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

V  Health  Resort.    Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 

above  Sei  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  g\. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

X  position  on  the  Huheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

T   ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  j    First -class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

T  UCERNE.  —  GRAND     HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

J  j    Highly  patronised.    Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 

round.  Garage. 

MATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 
suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Iiowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

CHANKLIN,   I. W.—  ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 

largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.  Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 

Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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GRANT  RICHARDS  LTD 


MRS.  LEVERSON'S  NEW  NOVEL 

TENTERHOOKS 

The  first  review  {The  Daily  Telegraph)  says: — "The  lightest 
of  novels  produced  to  perfection  .  .  .  Mrs.  Leverson  is  a 
real  artist.  She  possesses  a  power  of  acute  observation  and 
the  wittiest  of  pens,  and  with  them  she  gives  us  a  picture  of 
a  '  London  Interior,'  both  delicate  and  true.  Her  method  in 
telling  her  story  is  unusual  and  entirely  satisfactory.  .  .  .  To 
say  the  author  has  the  gift  of  writing  smart  and  telling  dialogue 
would  be  to  say  far  too  little.  She  has  the  greater  art  of 
making  her  characters  live  through  her  dialogue."  6s. 

TENTERHOOKS 

MRS.  LEVERSON'S  NEW  NOVEL 


ARTIN  HARVEY 

SOME     PAGES    OF    HIS  LIFE 

By  GEORGE  EDGAR  Illustrated  7s.  6d.  net 

"Mr.  Edgar  knows  the  actor's  life  from  within.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  intelligent  critiques  that  was  ever  devoted  to  the 
qualities  of  a  living  actor." — The  Daily  Telegraph.  "A  book 
which  should  have  no  less  a  success  than  the  subject  of  it 
has  had  upon  the  stage." — The  Referee. 


TRIPOLI  THE  MYSTERIOUS 

By  Mrs.  LOOMIS  TODD        Illustrated  7s.  6d.  net 

"The  value  of  this  charming  book  lies  in  its  description  of 
scenes  and  life  in  Tripoli  as  it  was  before  the  Italian  invasion. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Todd  completes  her  claim  to  our  gratitude  for  a 
gracefully  written  book  by  an  abundance  of  interesting  photo- 
graphs."— The  Alhenaiim. 


TITANIC 


By  FILSON  YOUNG 

With  Frontispiece.    2S.  6d.  net. 

"Wherever  men's  hearts  have  been  stirred  this  little  book 
should  go,  for  it  is  the  eloquent  vindication  of  patient  women 
and  brave  men.  ...  It  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  and  he  has  reached  something  of  their  grandeur  by 
imitating  their  restraint." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


By  FILSON  YOUNG       With  Frontispiece      5s.  net 

Uniform  with  the  same  author's  "Wagner  Stories,"  and 
presenting  the  stories  of  Carmen,  Faust,  The  Magic  Flute, 
Don  Giovanni,  Aida,  Madame  Butterfly,  The  Bohemian, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Pagliacci,  Hansel  and  Gretel. 


ALL   MANNER  OF  FOLK 

By  HOLBROOK  JACKSON     Illustrated  3s.  6d.  net 

"  He  has  become  almost  a  master  essayist,  writing  with 
charm  and  wisdom  ...  a  collection  of  acute  and  helpful 
papers  on  outstanding  personalities  in  art  and  letters." 

Daily  Express. 


NEW  6s.  FICTION 

MARTHE  TROLY  CURTIN'S  "Phrynette  Married  " 
FLORENCE  DRUMMOND'S  44  An  American  Wooing  " 
R.  H.  GRETTON'S  "Almavne  of  Mainfort" 

R.  A.  WASON'S  "Happy  Hawkins" 

JULIA  MAGRUDER'S  "Her  Husband" 

STEPHEN  CHALMERS'S 

"  When  Love  Calls  Men  to  Arms  " 
H.  A.  MITCHELL  KEAYS'S  "  The  Marriage  Portion  " 
LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE'S    "  Cynthia  of  the  Minute  " 

7  CARLTON  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Sacred  Shrine  :  A  Study  of  the  Poetry  and  Art  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (i'rjo  Hirn).    Macmillan.    14s.  net. 

Biography. 

Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III.  (The  Late  Baron  d'Ambes). 

Edited  and  translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.    Stanley  Paul. 

2  vols.    24s.  net. 
William  Morris  :  A  Critical  Study  (John  Drinkwater).  Seeker. 

7.)-.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Yonder  (E.  H.  Young).    Heinemann.  6?. 

Love's  Cross  Road  (L.  T.  Meade).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 

An  Englishman  (Mary  L.  Pendered).    Mills  and  Boon.  6?. 

Tenterhooks  (Ada  Leverson).    Grant  Richards.  6*. 

The  Narrow  Escape  of  Lady  Hardwell  (F.  Frankfort  Moore). 
Constable.  6s. 

The  Rat-Trap  (Daniel  Woodroffe).    Werner  Laurie.  6.?. 

Clarice,  I  and  Others  (H.  Robertson  Murray).    Ham-Smith.  6?. 

Wounds  of  the  World  and  Other  Stories  (Mark  Guy  Pearse, 
W.  Scott  King,  etc.).    Ouseley.    3*.  6d.  net. 

John  Graham,  Sub-Lieutenant  R.N.  (T.  T.  Jeans).   Blackie.  6s. 

The  Big  Fish  (H.  B.  Marriot  Watson).    Methuen.  6s. 

Between  Two  Thieves  (Richard  Dehan).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Love  at  Paddington  (W.  Pett  Ridge).    Nelson.    2s.  net. 

Mike  Cardigan's  Disappointment  (M.  H.  Hill),  3s.  6d. ;  Lamp- 
light (By  the  Author  of  "  Twilight  "),  Is.  Drane. 

Law. 

Limited  Liability  Companies  :  The  Law  and  Practice  (J.  Ashton 
Cross).    Simpkin  Marshall.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Golden  Bough  (J.  G.  Frazer).    Part  V.    Spirits  of  the 

Corn  and  of  the  World.    2  vols.    20s.  net. 
The  Insurance  Guide  and  Hand-Book  (Edited  by  H.  W.  Andras). 

Layton.    3  vols.    10s.  net. 
The    Buddha's    "  Way    of    Virtue  "    (A    Translation    of  the 

Dhammapada  by  W.  D.  E.  Wagiswaia  and  K.  J.  Saunders). 

Murray.    2s.  net. 

School  Books. 

A  Primary  German  Course  (Otto  Siepmann).   Macmillan.  3s.  6<7. 

First  Year's  Course  of  Chemistry  (James  Sinclair  and  George  W. 
M'Allister),  Is.  6d.  ;  The  Preparatory  English  Grammar 
and  Spelling  Book  (W.  Benson),  Is.  net;  The  Story  of  Enid 
(Edited  by  H.  A.  Treble),  Wd.  Bell. 

The  Tree  of  Empire.    Arnold.    Is.  6d. 

Theology. 

Joy  in  Suffering  :  On  the  Redemptive  Cross  of  Suffering  (C.  B. 
Mayne).    S.P.C.K.  Is. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  An  Experiment  in  Conservative 
Revision  (bv  Two  Clerks).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University- 
Press.    2s.  '6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Au  Maroc  (Gustave  Babin).    Paris  :  Grasset.    3/r.  50c. 
The  Cornish  Coast  and  Moors  (A.  G.  Folliott-Stokes).  Greening. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
King  Henry  III.  :  Or  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Simon  de  Montford 

(Bernard  Wyman).    Cambridge  :  Heffer.    2s.  net. 
Welsh  Poetry  Old  and  New  :  In  English  Verse  (Alfred  Perceval 

Graves).    Longmans.    2$,  6c/. 
An  Anthology  of  Modern  Bohemian  Poetry  (P.  Selver),  3s.  6d.  1 

Legends  of  Many  Lands  (James  Douglas  Holms),  2s.  6d.  net. 

Drane. 

Studies  and  Portraits  (E.  Herrick).    Allenson.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Ducdame  (P.  R.  Bennett).    Stock.    2s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Girl,  An,  at  the  Durbar  (Shelland  Bradley).  Lane. 
6s. 

British  Museum  Reading  Room,  The  :  A  Handbook  for  Students- 

(R.  A.  Peddie).    Grafton.    Is.  net. 
Cameos  of  Indian  Crime  (H.  Hervey).    Stanley  Paul.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

Complete  Swimmer,  The  (Frank  Sachs).  Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Gattungschuld  und  Wahlschuld  (Dr.  Wilhelm  Kisch).    Leipzig  r 

Duncker  and  Humblot.  M.7. 
Love  of  Nature  Among  the  Romans,  The  (Sir  Archibald  Geikie). 

Murray.    9s.  net. 
New  Gardening,  The  (Walter  P.  Wright).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
r  net. 

Practical  Guide,  A,  to  the  Modern  Orchestra  (James  Lyon). 
Macmillan.    Is.  net. 

Social  Conditions  in  Oxford  (Violet  Butler).  Sidgwick  andi 
Jackson.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Two  Select  Bibliographies  of  Mediaeval  Historical  Study 
(.Margaret  F.  Moore).    Constable.    5s.  not. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July.- The  Mask,  4s.  net;  The 
Modern  Language  Review,  4s.  net;  The  Dublin  Review, 
5s.  6d.  net;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net;  Morouro  do 
Franco,  1/r.  50;  Tho  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.;  The  English 
Historical  Review,  5s.;  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
2s.  6d.  net;  Review  of  Reviews,  6d.  ;  The  New  Quarterly 
Review,  5s.  net;  Tho  Eugenics  Review,  Is.  net;  The  North 
American  Review,  Is.  not;  Revue  dos  Deux  Mondos,  7>fr.: 
The  Sociological  Review.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  The  Quarterly  Review, 
6s. ;  Book  Prices  Current. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LOVE  OF  NATURE  AMONG 
THE  ROMANS. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.    Demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 

In  this  volume  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  has  expanded 
the  Address  which  he  gave  last  year  as  President  of  the  Classical 
Association.  The  subject  is  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  literature 
and  art  of  Rome,  during  the  last  decades  of  the  Republic  and  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  feeling  for  Nature  among  the 
Romans. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY  ONCE  MORE. 

FROM  THE  ANGLE  OF 
SEVENTEEN. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of  "  The  Thief  of  Virtue," 
"The  Forest  on  the  Hill,"  &c.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STATE  RAILWAY  MUDDLE 
IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT,  Author  of  "Railways  and  their  Rates." 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE    QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

No.  432.  JULY.  6s. 


THE  IDEAS  OF  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD.    By  Rev.  A.  Fawjms. 

THE  RUSSIAN  STAGE.    By  George  Calderon. 

THE  STUDY  OF  EUGENICS.    By  A.  F.  Tredgold,  M.D. 

THE  NOVEL  IN  "THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK."   By  Henry  James. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.    By  Walter  Landells. 

MAURICE  BARRES.    By  Madame  Duclaux  (Mary  Robinson). 

FRENCH  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE.    By  W.  G.  Waters. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD  AND  SEA  FICTION.    By  Stephen  Reynolds. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. 

THE  NEW  PACIFICISM. 

AIRSHIPS  AND  AEROPLANES.    By  Mervyn  O'Gorman.  Illustrated. 
THE  WAR  IN  TRIPOLI.    (Maps.)   By  G.  F.  Abbott. 
THE  HOME  RULE  BILL.    (1)  Political.    (2)  Financial. 

London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


By  the  Author  of 
"  LIFE'S  GREAT  ADVENTURE." 

THE  TOIL 
OF  LIFE 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Francis  Stopford 

"  The  intimate  thoughts  of  a  man 
of  the  world  with  high  ideals." 

Daily  Express. 

Price  5s.  net ;  postage  3d. 
The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co,, 

1     Paternoster    Buildings,    London,  E.C. 

And   Felling. on-Tyne. 


READ 


"MONTHLY  KOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM, 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 


Published  on  the  7th  of 


each  month,  at 


7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  id. 
Subscription  2«.  per  annum.     Poet  free. 


MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST 

Third  Edition  contains  the  Model  Rules,  Regulations, 
and  Forms. 

National     Insurance.       By  a.  s. 

COMYNS  CARR,  W.  II.   STUART  GARNETT, 
Barristers-at-Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  M.B., 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion.   With  a  preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  LLOYD 
GEORGE,  M.P.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph.—'*  'National  Insurance'  is  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  upon  the  Act,  as  well  as  an  elaborately 
annotated  edition  of  the  Act  itself  ...  a  book  into  which 
the  three  authors  have  put  an  immense  amount  of  con- 
scientious and  laborious  work." 

Part  V.   NOW  READY. 

The    Golden    Bough,    a  study  in 

Magic  and  Religion.  By  J.  G.  FRAZER, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  8vo. 

Part.  5.  SPIRITS  OF  THE  CORN  AND  OP 
THE  WILD.    In  Two  Vols.    20s.  net. 

Previously  published. — Part  I.  The  Magic  Art  and  the 
Evolution  of  Kings.  Two  Vols.  20s.  net.  Part  2.  Taboo 
and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul.  One  Vol.  10s.  net.  Part  3. 
The  Dying  God.  One  Vol.  10s.  net.  Part  4.  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris.    One  vol.  10s.  net. 

Across    Australia.       By  Baldwin 

SPENCER,    C.M.G.,    M.A.,   F.R.S.,    and    F.  J. 
GILLEN,  Special  Magistrate  and  Sub-Protector  of 
Aborigines  for  South'  Australia.     With  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.net. 
The  Globe. — "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  thorough  work  on  the  Australian  Aborigines  of  the 
interior  that  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  that 
will  become  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting." 

The    Early    Naturalists,  their 
Lives  and  Work  (1530-1789). 

By  L.  C.  MI  ALL,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    8vo.  ios.net. 
The  Times.  —  "Such  a  book  as  this  by  a  writer  whose 
name  will  guarantee  its  quality,  and  written  in  a  manner 
quits  suitable  for  the  general  reader,  is  very  acceptable." 

Letters     of    William  Cowper. 

Chosen  and  Edited  with  a  Memoir  and  a  few  Notes 
by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  Globe  8vo. 
8s.  net.  [Eversley  Series. 

The  Nation. — "  A  fresh  and  charming  selection  .  .  . 
will  appeal  to  readers  who  hesitate  to  venture  upon  the 
complete  correspondence.  .  .  .  Dr.  Frazer's  admirable 
selection." 

The     Depths    of    the  Ocean. 

A  General  Account  of  the  Modern  Science  of  Oceano- 
graphy based  largely  on  the  Scientific  Researches  of  the 
Norwegian  Steamer,  "  Michael  Sars,"  in  the  North 
Atlantic.    By  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
&c,  of  the  "  Challenger"  Expedition,  and  Dr.  JOHAN 
HJORT,  Director  of  Norwegian   Fisheries.  With 
Contributions  from  Prof.  A.  Appellof,  Prof.   H.  H. 
Gran  and  Dr.  B.  Helland-Hansen.    With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    Super  royal  8vo.    28s.  net. 
The  Times.  —  "An  admirable  summary  of  the  present 
position  of  the  science  of  the  Sea.    The  book  is  abundantly 
and  beautifully  illustrated.  .  .  .  The  story  that  the  writers 
have  to  tell  is  one  of  engrossing  interest,  touched  throughout 
with  the  glamour  that  belongs  to  the  things  of  the  Sea." 

Historical  Studies  in  Philosophy. 

By  EMILE  BOUTROUX,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Authorized 
Translation  by  Fred  Rothwell,  B.A.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

Contents.— The  History  of  Philosophy— Socrates- 
Aristotle — Jacob  Boehme — Descartes— Kant. 

The  Sacred  Shrine,    a  Study  of  the 

Poetry  and  Art  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

By  YRjO  HIRN,  Professor  of  Aesthetic  and  Modern 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Finland,  Helsingfors. 
8vo.  14s.  net. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Modern 
Orchestra.    By  jas.  lyon,  Mus.  doc. 

Pott  8vo.  is.  net. 
%*  This  work  forms  Vol.  IV.  of  The  Musician's  Library. 
A  new  series  issued  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Stainer  & 
Bell,  Ltd. 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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Edited  by  HAROLD  COX. 
No.  441.  JULY,  1912.  8vo.  Price  6s. 

INDIA  AND  HER  SOVEREIGN. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  CHINESE  UNREST.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 
THE  HOTEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 
FOX.    By  HoiiACE  Bleackley. 

THE  ROUSSEAU  BICENTENARY.    By  Francis  Gribbub. 
CHAUVINISM  IN  MUSIC.    By  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarc'h. 
THE  NEW  RENAISSANCE  IN  FRANCE. 

ZOOLOGY  IN  THE  TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Dr.  Shipley,  F.R.S. 
ON  SAFETY- OF  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

THE  CHANGING  STATUS  OF  ORIENTAL  WOMEN.    By  Saint  Nihal 
Singh. 

A  FAMOUS  HERESY  TRIAL.    By  Rev.  Alfred  Fawkes. 
HOME  RULE  ECONOMICS. 

CONTEMPORARY  POLITICS.    By  The  Editor. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  ETCHINGS,  together  with  some  OIL- 
PAINTINGS,  including  the  property  of  the  late  MR.  GEORGE  GROS.SMITH. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ,  on  MONDAY,  July  22,  and  following  day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  ETCHINGS,  together  with  some  OIL- 
PAINTINGS,  comprising  a  Collection  of  Engravings  of  the  English  and  French 
Schools,  also  Modern  Etchings  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Muirhead  Bone,  &c,  the 
property  of  the  late  GEORGE  GROSSM1TH  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors), 
comprising  Portraits  of  Members  of  the  Grossmith  Family,  Presentation  Pictures 
and  Sketches  by  Phil  May,  Linley  Sambourne,  Seymour  Lucas,  Leslie  Ward,  &c. ; 
also  Water-Colour  Sketches  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  The  property  of  SIR  HERBERT 
RAPHAEL,  Bt.,  of  5  Cavendish  Square,  W.,  comprising  Mezzotint  Portraits  by 
famous  Engravers.  The  Property  of  ED.  LATCHFORD,  Esq.  (deceased),  late  of 
50  Pen-y-wern  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W.,  comprising  many  Engravings  in  Colours 
and  in  proof  States,  after  F.  Wheatley,  G.  Morland,  &c.  ;  a  small  Collection  of 
Rembrandt  Etchings  ;  together  with  Oil-Paintings,  by  or  after  Sassoferato,  B. 
Etty,  R.A.,  G.  Morland,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  J.  van  Huvsum,  D.  Cox,  F.  Madox 
Brown,  F.  Bol,  W.  Birket  Foster,  T.  Rowlandson,  and  others. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
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BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of 
English  and  Foreign  Authors,  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Miniature  Books, 
Publications  of  Learned  Societies,  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Works, 
Publications  of  the  Kelmscott,  Doves  and  other  special  Presses  ;  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  80  large  Plates  ;  Kit  Cat  Club  Portraits  :  Lafbntaine,  Conteset  Nouvelles  ; 
2  Vols.  1762  ;  Stevenson's  Works,  "  Edinburgh "  and  "  Pentland  "  Editions  ; 
Manuscript  Account  of  Captain  Cook's  Last  Voyage;  Log  Books;  Eustace,  Tour 
through  Italy,  with  2,600  fine  extra  Illustrations;  The  Third  Folio  Shakespeare; 
Gould's  Birds  of  Great  Britain  ;  fine  Historical  Letter  of  Napoleon  I.,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  July  20,  and  Following  Day,  at  r  o'clock  precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  the  property 
of  the  late  T.  F.  DILLON  CROKER.  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  other  properties,  including 
Important  Documents,  signed  by  the  Judges  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Napoleon  I,  &c. ;  a  short  Holograph  Letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  a  long  letter  from  Sir  P'rancis  Windebank,  with  Notes  by  Charles  I  ; 
a  superb  Holograph  Letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  written  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
civil  war  ;  several  autograph  Poems  by  Robert  Burns  ;  two  important  letters  from 
Lord  Byron,  one  about  Shelley's  death  ;  a  remarkable  letter  from  A.  C.  Swinburne 
to  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  ;  important  series  of  letters  from  Thos.  Carlyle  and  D.  G. 
Rossetti  to  Alexander  Gilchrist ;  a  fine  unpublished  letter  from  Richard  Wagner, 
and  other  letters  from  Musical  Composers  ;  extra-illustrated  Books,  &c.  ;  with 
Letters  from  Henri  IV.,  Q.  Henrietta  Maria,  Richard  Baxter,  Gilbert  White,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Garrick,  Wordsworth,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Nelson  Scott,  Lamb,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 
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and  of  some  Fine  Engravings,  with  a  number  of  Illustrations. 
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Some  of  the  Contents. 

Back  of  Frontispiece:  IN  A  QUIET  BACK- 
WATER 

FRONTISPIECE 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  THAMES 

C.  E.  THOMAS 

FRESH  WATER  SWIMMING  &  DIVING 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  CLIVE  HOLLAND 

LAWN  TENNIS  CHAMPIONS  AND 
THEIR  METHODS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  BERNARD  PARSONS 

A  WOODLAND  TRAGEDY  c.  w.  r.  wright 
CORACLES  AND  THINGS. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  WATTS 

OLD  FRIENDS  d.  l.  a.  jephson 

A  DAY  ON  A  RACING  YACHT 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  E.  H.  HAMILTON 

THE  SEA-ANGLER  IN  KENT  f.  g.  aflalo 
SPORTING  TERMS— FISHING 
FERRETS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  FRANK  BONNETT 

THE  BREEDING  OF  BIG  DOGS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  MORELL  MACKENZIE 

REGATTAS 

With  Illustrations  from  old  prints.  GUV  NICKALLS 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  GOLF 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  HENRY  LEACH 

A  DAY  ON  THE  ROAD 

Photographed  by  HUMPHREY  JOEL 

A  FIGHT  WITH  A  SALMON  ibis  tag 

EVERY  MAN  AND  A  CAMERA 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ANDERSON 
Illustrated  by  Photographs. 

GOLF  AT  THE  SEA:  SKEGNESS  AND 
ITS  LINKS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs. 

A  GAMEKEPEER'S  CORNER  OWEN  JONES 
CAMPING  AND  CARAVANNING 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.     Captain  E.  HARVEY  JAR\  IS 

GOLF  :   THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  OPEN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

HAROLD  MACFARLANE 

CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN  basil  tozer 
IN  THE  GUN  ROOM 

Illustrated  by  Photographs. 

CARAVANNING  AND  CAMPING 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.     Captain  E.  HARVEY  JARVIS 

LAWN  TENNIS— WHAT  IS  PLACING? 

A.  E.  CRAWLEY 
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The  Eye= Witness 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS 

The  First  Shots. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 

Foreign  Affairs  :  the  Crux  of  the  Admiralty. 
A  Word  to  Mr.  Redmond. 

Quantum  Mutatus.    IX.    The  End  of  the  Transforma- 
tion.   By  C.  C. 

For  the  Defence.    VI.    In  Defence  of  Lord  Devontort. 
By  Junius. 

Lex.  v.  The  Poor. 

Why  and  How  to  Resist.    By  Margaret  Douglas. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times.    VI.    Varieties.    By  X.  X.  X. 

Caucus  or  Competence.    By  Delf. 

Definitions.    By  F.  Warre  Cornish. 

Zola  in  the  Pantheon.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

Other  Articles. 

Cor  r  es  pondence. 

Reviews. 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BOOK. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


Publishing  Office  : 
z6  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  Q.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd,, 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgfen    Rays  and 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light:  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium 
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OYER  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  PROFIT. 


The  Annual  Mooting:  of  the  Tatem  Stcnm  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  hold  at  the  Cambrian  Buildings,  Cardiff,  on  Monday.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Tatem  Chairman  and  managing  director,  presiding.  The  profits  (on 
voyages,  &c,  completed  to  date),  including  £10,792  13s.  id.  brought  for- 
ward from  last  account  am  hint  to  .£261,801  9*.  bd.,  out  of  which  has  been 
paid  in  dividends  £52,500  (being  15  per  cent.),  written  off  cost  £11,000, 
transferred  to  Insurance  Reserve  Fund  £30,CC0,  transferred  to  Special 
Reserve  and  Contingency  Fund  £155,000,  making  £248,500  and  leaving  a 
balance  of  £13,364  9*.  6(1.  to  carry  forward  to  next  account. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Tatem,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  : — 
Gentlemen, — It  gives  mo  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet  the  shareholders 
once  again,  under  the  most  favourable  of  circumstances,  more  especially 
as  the  Company  has  met  with  continuous  success  from  the  date  of  its 
formation.  Although  the  number  present  at  this  annual  meeting  is  not 
large,  I  may  say  we  have  an  extensive  list  of  shareholders  resident  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  a  considerable  number  who 
reside  abroad.  The  shares  arc  being  increasingly  recognised  as  a  sound 
medium  for  a  profitable  investment,  and  it  will  be  my  constant  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  value  of  the  security  so  that  investors  may  look  for  a 
consistently  good  yield  for  their  money  year  by  year,  rafTicr  than 
spasmodic  returns.  That  has  been  kept  in  view  in  framing  the  present 
balance  sheet,  and  at  the  outset  I  may  say  that  everything  points  to  a 
prosperous  future  for  the  Company  and  its  shareholders.  In  submitting 
the  balance  sheet  to  the  end  of  June,  which  covers  a  period  of  fifteen 
months,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that  we  have  carried  the 
accounts  to  that  date,  as  it  is  a  more  suitable  time  of  the  year  for 
closing  shipping  books,  and,  moreover,  our  insurances  all  end  in  the 
month  of  June.  In  future,  therefore,  the  balance  sheet  will  be  made  up  to 
30  June  in  each  year,  and  any  interim  dividends  distributed  on  31  Decem- 
ber. With  reference  to  the  current  accounts,  wc  are  again  fortunate  in 
not  having  to  indulge  in  any  apology  for  the  state  of  the  freight  market 
during  the  period  under  review.  There  have  been  certainly  many  cross 
currents  which  have  combined  to  diminish  profits,  notably  the  closing  of 
the  Dardanelles,  owing  to  the  Turkish-Italian  War,  the  prolonged  strike 
in  the  River  Plate,  the  shipping  and  railway  strikes  of  last  summer, 
and  the  colliery  stoppage  of  the  spring  of  this  3 ear.  This  resulted  in  the 
dislocation  of  trade  and  long  detentions,  and  had  the  effect  also  of 
driving  up  the  cost  of  bunker  coals  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Never- 
theless, the  accounts  show  a  marked  improvement,  and,  although  we 
cannot  take  credit  for  having  influenced  the  markets,  we  feel  that  the 
policy  advocated  by  us  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  has  been  abund- 
antly justified.  That  policy  has  enabled  us  to  purchase  new  tonnage  at 
minimum  prices,  thus  averaging  the  age  of  the  fleet  at  a  low  average 
cost — it  has  enabled  us  to  profitably  carry  part  of  our  insurance  risks — 
and  particularly  our  policy  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  placing  the 
finances  of  ^he  Company  in  an  impregnable  position,  capable,  I  hope, 
of  resisting  for  many  years  to  come  any  wave  of  depression  or  adverse 
circumstance  that  might  affect  the  shipping  industry.  Toa  will  have 
gathered  from  the  accounts  that  the  profits  for  the  fifteen  months  to 
30  June  (including  a  sum  of  £10,792  13s.  id.  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year)  amount  to  £261, £64  9.5.  fyl.  Out  of  this  total  there  has 
been  distributed  in  three  instalments  dividends  amounting  to  15  per  cent., 
,3s.  per  share.  This  has  absorbed  the  sum  of  £52,500,  £11,000  has  been 
written  off  cost,  which,  together  with  the  £44,000  written  off  the  previous 
account,  is  equal  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  provided  for  depreciation 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Company's  trading.  £30,000  has  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Insurance  Reserve,  and  the  substantial  sum  of 
£155,000  added  to  the  Special  Reserve  and  Contingency  Fund,  making 
that  fund  the  formidable  one  of  £175,000,  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  of  the  Company.  The  balance  amounts  to  £13.364  9s.  bd.,  and  is 
carried  forward.  Taking  the  two  balance  sheets  together,  it  will  be  seen 
that  within  two  and  a  half  years  a  net  profit  has  been  made  which, 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Company.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  highly  satisfactory  record  of  working, 
and  I  trust  it  may  long  continue.  During  the  year  the  fleet  has  been 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  whole  of  the  property  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  new  steamers  "  Exford,"  "  Braunton,"  and 
"  Torridge  "  have  been  delivered  by  the  builders,  thus  completing  the 
delivery  of  the  eight  steamers  ordered  when  prices  were  at  the  lowest 
point.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  contracts  for  these  new 
steamers  could  not  be  repeated  to-day  within  40  per  cent,  of  the  prices 
paid  for  them.  You  can,  therefore,  imagine  what  a  powerful  acquisition 
this  new  tonnage  has  been  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Company. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  amount  written  off  for  depreciation,  but 
I  may  point  out  that  the  whole  fleet  has  appreciated  in  value,  the  old. 
steamers  as  well  as  the  new.  The  shareholders  are,  therefore,  in  the 
strong  position  of  knowing  that  their  property  is  intrinsically  worth  far 
more  than  the  book  value.  Having  received1  a  favourable  offer  for  the 
steamship  "  Lady  Lewes."  wo  disposed  of  this  steamer,  and  I  may  mention 
that  we  shall  from  time  to  time  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
dispose  of  the  o'dest  of  our  steamers,  replacing  them  with  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  tonnage  at  an  opportune  moment.  In  our  previous 
balance-sheet  we  pointed  out  that  we  were  carrying  50  per  cent,  of 
particular  average  damage  in  insurance,  and  having  found  this  policy 
to  be  profitable  to  the  Company,  wc  have  decided  now  to  carry  the  whole 
of  the  particular  average.  Wc  hope  by  the  end  of  next  year  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  carrying  the  major  portion  of  all  our  insurances. 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  very  litt'.c  to  add1.  It  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  paid  a  much  higher  rate  of  dividend,  but  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  and  the  wisdom  of  utilising  our  resources  so  as  to  bring 
greater  grist  to  the  mill  in  the  future,  you  will.  I  know,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  proceeding  on  the  soundest  commercial  lines. 
After  having  r?ad  the  auditors'  report,  the  Chairman  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts. 

This  was  seconded  by  V.r.  H.  J.  Hi'.l  and  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cadogan  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  Hurfoixl  ceeonded,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tatem.  Eoth  speakers  complimented  liim  upon  tie 
magnificent  balanc  sheet,  and  Mr.  Hurford  remarked  that  he  had  been 
associated  as  a  shareholder  with  Mr.  Tatem  from  the  very  first,  and  stated 
that  in  th;  worst  .of  shipping  depressions  the  Tesults  had  been  eqnal 
to  th>  best,  and  in  the  prevailing  good  times  the  balance  sheet  is  second 
to  none. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  at  the  Rural  League  ends 
any  doubt  about  the  land  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  : 
th<*  small-holder  is  to  be  freeholder.  The  small-holder 
ot  the  Government  party,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  a 
creature,  poor  creature,  of-  the  public  authority.  He 
is  not  to  be  good  enough  or  strong  enough  to  own  the 
land — however  small  the  plot  may  be.  He  is  to  be 
allowed  to  hire  it — no  more.  He  is  to  be  kept  down 
and  kept  under  ;  and,  who  knows?  if  he  does  not  behave 
well  and  vote  for  the  Radical  party — which  makes  the 
public  buy  the  land  that  it  may  lease  it  out  to  him — he 
may  be  turned  out  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  autho- 
rity, thoroughly  radicalised  very  likely  in  that  near 
Utopian  future  which  the  Government  party  dream  of, 
will  look  for  his  vote  as  well  as  his  rent. 

Under  this  inhuman  plan  of  the  Radicals  no  small- 
holder will  ever  get  the  chance  of  being  his  own  master. 
He  is  to  be  kept  in  his  place  by  the  authority  ;  and  under 
this  ridiculous  plan — for  it  is  ridiculous  as  well  as  in- 
human— any  townsman,  any  ratepayer,  is  made  into  a 
landlord,  though  he  knows  nothing  on  earth  about  land 
or  its  management,  and  very  likely  does  not  know  that 
he  is  a  landlord  !  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  public,  and  doubly  an  insult  to  the  small-holder.  The 
Government  invite  him  to  go  on  to  the  land,  but  they 
tell  him  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  hold  it  :  he  is  perhaps 
a  wastrel,  or  he  is  inefficient  and  an  ignoramus  !  Hence 
the  authority  is  to  watch  him,  and  squeeze  him  for  rent  ; 
and,  if  he  does  not  pay  up,  out  he  shall  go. 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Radical  and  Labour  parties,  and  presumably  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  too — for  they  are  in  it,  and  without  them  it 


could  not  be  carried  through — is,  Don't  Trust  the  Small- 
holder. That  is,  don't  trust  him  in  England.  Ireland  is 
another  matter.  There  the  small-holder  is  worthy  of  all 
trust ;  and  therefore  he  is  allowed  to  buy  his  land — ■ 
indeed,  it  is  bought  for  him,  and  the  credit  of  England 
is  involved  in  the  buying. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  small-holder 
in  England  is  to  make  him  a  kind  of  parasite  on  the 
public  authority  ;  but  the  Government  take  good  care 
that  the  parasite  shall  not  draw  anything  to  speak  of 
from  the  authority  :  he  will  have  to  pay  full  rent  and 
pay  down  on  the  nail.  The  English  landlord  remits  rent, 
as  we  all  know ;  in  tens  of  thousands  of  instances  he 
has  remitted  30,  40,  50,  yes,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
rent  when  seasons  have  been  hard  and  prices  low.  Even 
now  the  English  landlord  sometimes  remits  rent,  though 
farming  has  much  improved  ;  and  only  very  rarely — if 
ever — of  late  years  has  he  raised  the  rent  on  the  tenant. 

The  Unionist  policy  is  simple,  generous,  straight. 
The  small-holder  is  to  be  freeholder.  He  is  to  be  his  own 
master,  instead  of  the  serf  of  the  authority.  The  Radical 
vapourings  about  "  feudalism  "  and  "  shackles  "  and  so 
forth  men  have  long  ceased  to  take  gravely.  We  all 
know  that  feudalism,  with  its  good  and  its  ill — and 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  good  in  it  than  shallow 
people  suppose — is  dead  as  the  Conqueror.  But  the  new 
Radical  idea,  it  seems,  is  to  revive  the  system  and  vest 
it  not  in  flesh  and  blood  but  in  the  public  authority  ! 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  land  question  on  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  office  of  a  wirepuller,  knows  by 
now  that  what  we  want  in  England  to-day  is  a  great 
body  of  yeomen  well  settled  on  the  soil.  We  do  not 
want  small-holders  with  none  of  the  responsibility  of 
full  ownership  who  are  here  one  year  and  gone  the 
next.  And  to  get  these  men  we  must  be  ready  to  spend 
money.  Lord  Lansdowne  reckons  that  the  thing  will 
not  cost  more  than  twelve  millions.  It  is  not  this,  of 
course,  which  the  Government  shy  at.  It  is  simply 
that  they  fear  to  set  up  a  class  which  will  be  free  from 
the  heavy  forbidding  hand  of  the  public  authority  and 
the  public  official — in  other  words,  free  from  a  Radical 
Government  whenever  it  is  in  power.   Their  land  policy 
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is  one  of  the  meanest  ever  devised  by  the  caucus  and 
wirepuller.  But  it  is  exposed,  and  it  is  dead  certain 
that  we  shall  undo  it  when  we  come  to  power. 

But  besides  the  Government's  authorised  land  pro- 
gramme there  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
programme.  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  that  he  might  be  free  to  urge  his  policy  with 
all  fervour.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  free  to  urge  his  new 
policy  with  all  fervour,  and  yet  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  has  improved  greatly  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan — 
he  has  improved  on  the  plan  of  any  Minister  who  has 
ever  been  weak  or  strong  enough  to  resign.  Yet  his 
plan  of  nationalising  the  land  is  not  the  Prime 
Minister's  plan,  and  it  is  disliked  by  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  section  of  the  Cabinet  which  has  "  views  ". 
Mr.  Asquith's  Government  is  indeed  an  amazing  illus- 
tration of  how  safely  a  Cabinet  may  differ  in  counsel 
so  long  as  they  agree  in  craft. 

Of  the  majority  of  speeches  it  must  be  said — if  we 
are  to  praise  them  we  must  praise  them  whilst  they 
are  still  quite  fresh.  The  bouquet  of  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment is  so  soon  lost — and  how  much  depends  on  the 
bouquet  !  One  can  read  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  a  few 
of  Lowe's  speeches  even  to-day,  for  they  were  great ; 
and,  of  course,  one  could  pick  out  the  best  things  in 
Disraeli's  and  revel  in  that  wit  and  steel-true  satire. 
But  the  good  speech  of  last  week  is  dead  before  this 
week  is  out.  Mr.  Churchill's  navy  speech  was — in  its 
grasp  and  its  phrasing — good.  One  thought  largely 
of  the  manner  on  first  reading  it,  and  the  manner  was 
of  the  best.  Now  nothing  much  remains  of  it  but  the 
matter,  and  the  matter  is  depressing. 

When  everything  has  been  said  about  cruisers  and 
armoured  cruisers  and  guns  and  men,  the  truth  remains 
terribly  clear  that  (1)  we  are  to  have  thirty-three  battle- 
ships to  Germany's  twenty-nine,  and  (2)  that  we  are  to 
have  henceforth  no  battleships  at  all  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Mr.  Asquith  may  even  underrate  the  extent 
of  what  he  calls  our  "amity  and  good  feeling"  with 
Germany  :  there  may  not  be  the  faintest  danger  of 
Austria  ever  using  her  "  Dreadnoughts"  against  us; 
Italy  may  be  longing  to  put  her  "  Dreadnoughts  "  at 
our  disposal  directly  they  are  ready  ;  France  may  be 
strengthening  her  fleet  just  for  our  sake  ;  and  all  the 
other  nations  may  be  our  excellent,  good  friends.  But 
against  all  these  cheerful  possibilities  we  must  set  the 
certainty  that  the  Two-Power  standard  is  utterly  done 
for — and  that  we  tvere  the  great  Mediterranean  Naval 
Power.    That  is  the  upshot  of  the  debate. 

There  is  one  bit  of  comfort  in  the  whole  business  ; 
and  in  that  comfort  is  a  little  humiliation.  We  mean 
the  comfort  from  Canada.  There  was  a  time,  not  very 
long  ago,  when  England  was  bold  enough  and  had 
Ministers  bold  enough  to  offer  full  support  and  armed 
protection  to  the  Colonies.  Now  England  is  glad 
enough,  and  her  Ministers  are  glad  enough,  to  be  sup- 
ported and  to  be  protected  by  those  Colonies.  Is 
England  exchanging  her  old  active  mood  for  the 
passive?  Bagehot  in  effect  said  that  Palmerston  as  a 
statesman  would  leave  no  political  legacy  worth  men- 
tioning. Palmerston  certainly  left  on  record  a  boast 
which  might  sound  somewhat  hollow  to-day. 

At  the  National  Service  League  meeting  this  week 
Lord  Roberts  would  have  improved  the  occasion  had 
he  exposed  one  of  the  Radical  pleas  for  a  strong  fleet. 
We  must  have  a  strong  fleet,  say  the  Radicals,  that  no 
colour  may  be  given  to  the  case  for  conscription.  These 
people's  naval  patriotism  is  thus  merely  anxiety  to 
shirk  their  duty  on  land.  A  meaner  plea  for 
support  of  the  Navy  could  not  be.  This  sort  know  they  , 
could  not  be  called  on  to  serve  at  sea — the  service  is 
too  technical — so  they  shout  for  a  great  navy  ;  but  on 
land  they  might  be  called  on,  so  they  shy  at  national 
service. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  on  Thursday  had  power  and 
momentum.      It  had  a  singularly  interesting  personal 


passage — "  I  am  a  Canadian  " — but  it  was  especially 
marked  by  its  sense  of  statecraft.  It  rang  with  the 
note  of  empire,  but  had  not  a  vaunt  or  a  platitude.  One 
is  particularly  struck  by  the  passage  about  national 
granaries.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  too  much  in  the 
keeping  of  rather  empty-headed  and  windy  people. 
But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  insists  on  its  great  importance. 
After  all  we  want  a  reserve  of  corn  as  we  want  a  reserve 
of  gold.  A  great  thinker  in  politics  and  economy 
always  declared,  if  we  remember  aright,  that  England 
was  not  safe  with  a  gold  reserve  of  less  than  eleven 
and  a  half  millions  at  the  Bank  of  England.  That  was 
the  minimum  reserve,  and  below  that  came  danger — 
the  danger  of  panic.  Quadruple  the  eleven,  and  per- 
haps you  have  the  minimum  of  days — say  forty-four 
days — we  ought  to  insist  on  in  the  matter  of  a  corn 
reserve.  As  it  is  now  England  is  far  too  near  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  O 'Grady  at  last  succeeded  in  moving 
an  adjournment  of  the  House  to  consider  the  dock  strike. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
spoke  to  the  motion  in  a  way  that  recalled  his  better 
days  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  whole  House  was 
grave  with  a  sense  of  "  a  great  wrong  for  which  there 
was  absolutely  no  remedy  in  law  at  the  present 
moment".  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
agreed  that  a  summary  method  would  have  to  be  found 
of  dealing  with  industrial  disputes.  Apart  from  the 
misery  and  bitterness  they  involve,  the  country  in  the 
face  of  foreign  competition  can  less  and  less  afford  them. 
Persuasion  and  conciliation  are  soon  exhausted  ;  and 
it  is  now  accepted  by  all  but  a  very  few  that  the 
Executive  must  have  powers  to  deal  compulsorily  with 
both  parties. 

Last  week  the  masters  barred  the  way  out  by  refusing 
to  accept  the  men's  confession  of  defeat.  The  men 
offered  to  go  back  to  work  on  the  terms  which  obtained 
prior  to  the  strike  ;  and  we  still  think  the  masters  should 
have  accepted.  This  week  the  men — or,  rather,  the 
men's  leaders — have  easily  outdone  the  masters  in 
forfeiting  public  sympathy.  The  disgraceful  scene  in 
the  House  on  Monday  was  only  the  beginning.  Mr. 
O'Grady  defied  the  Chairman;  refused  to  sit  in  the 
House  "  while  a  wretched  creature  like  Lord  Devonport 
was  carrying  on  his  murderous  practices  "  ;  and  walked 
noisily  off,  declaring  "  it  was  a  damned  scandal  ".  But 
Mr.  Tillett's  prayer  on  Tower  Hill — "O.God,  strike 
Lord  Devonport  dead  " — was  more  than  unbecoming. 
It  was  as  profane  as  it  was  silly.  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  remarks  once  more  illustrated  the  proverbial 
flightiness  of  the  aristocratic  revolutionary.  This  sort 
of  talk  did  even  more  than  the  exasperated  temper  of 
the  men  to  provoke  the  most  serious  riot  that  has  as 
yet  occurred. 

The  gloom  of  the  short  debate  on  Persian  affairs 
started  by  Lord  Lamington  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Wednesday  was — Dr.  Johnson,  alone  can  find  the 
adjective — "  inspissated  ".  Lord  Lamington  began 
with  the  cheerful  metaphor  that  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  was  a  "  kind  of  plaster  for  the  open  wound 
of  Persia  "  ;  but  that  latterly  "  the  wound  had  extended 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  plaster". 

Freshly  arrived  from  Persia,  Lord  Lamington  tells 
us  that  throughout  his  journey  he  "  found  one  feeling 
of  depression  and  despondency  among  the  inhabitants  ". 
Lord  Curzon  was  "  inclined  to  speak  in  even  more 
gloomy  tones  of  the  present  condition  of  Persia  ".  The 
condition  of  the  people,  said  Lord  Curzon,  is  one  of 
such  profound  misery  that  they  would  welcome  any 
strong  hand  that  would  relieve  them.  The  result  of 
the  agreement  he  described  briefly  as,  in  the  North, 
virtual  military  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Russians;  in  the  South,  virtually  complete  anarchy. 
Lord  Crewe  countered  the  Opposition  with  the  familiar 
argument  that  bad  as  things  were,  they  would  have  been 
worse,  had  it  not  been  for  the  agreement.  Equally,  we 
suppose,  they  would  have  been  better,  if  the  agreement 
had  been  more  wisely  drawn. 
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The  doctors  have  this  week  definitely  refused  to  work 
the  Insurance  Act  as  it  stands.  The  next  move  is  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Commissioners.  The  British 
Medical  Association  adheres  strictly  to  the  minimum 
demands  of  last  February ;  and,  pending  a  further 
advance  from  the  Government,  calls  upon  all  its  mem- 
bers to  withdraw  from  the  advisory  committees,  and  to 
refuse  any  post  or  office  under  the  Act.  The  temper  of 
the  Association  meetings  has  been  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Government,  which  is  not  surprising.  Mr.  George 
met  them  at  first  with  seeming  candour  ;  tried  to  trick 
them  into  an  unreasonable  agreement;  and,  when  this 
failed,  pretended  that  National  Insurance  could  do 
quite  well  without  them.  Their  first  readiness  to 
meet  the  Government  in  an  attempt  at  settlement  has 
been  used  against  their  reputation  with  the  public. 
Thev  have  been  talked  of  as  impracticable  men  who  did 
not  know  their  own  minds.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  they  have  turned  against  this  sort  of  management. 
The  profession's  temper  is  thoroughly  roused. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  undoubtedly  counted  on  the 
doctors'  humanity  as  a  motive  of  submission.  Deli- 
berately he  has  played  Iago's  trick  with  Desdemona, 
and  of  their  "  own  goodness  made  the  net  that  shall 
enmesh  them  all  ".  Necessarily  the  National  Insur- 
ance scheme  will  work  less  beneficially  without  the 
doctors  :  how  then,  as  humane  men,  can  they  hold  aloof? 
This  was  Mr.  George's  reasoning.  But  the  doctors 
have  so  far  very  happily  tempered  humanity  with 
common  sense.  Their  resolution  this  week  as  to  sana- 
torium benefit  is  an  instance  of  this.  Conditionally  the 
Association  agrees  to  work  the  sanatoria  "  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  has  satisfied  the  Association 
that  its  demands  will  be  met  ".  The  resolution  was 
not  reached  without  division.  Many  doctors  would 
refuse  the  Act  outright  till  the  terms  are  made  accept- 
able.   But  the  moderate  counsel  has  happily  prevailed. 

The  doctors'  refusal  to  come  into  the  Act  as  it 
stands  will  very  profoundly  influence  the  by  no  means 
negligible  body  of  employers  and  employees  who  are 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  comply  actively  with  the 
regulations.  The  attitude  is  quite  common  quietly  to 
wait  and  see  what  happens  if  obedience  to  the  Act  is 
not  actually  refused — but  simply  omitted.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  methods  have  roused  so  much  active  and 
passive  opposition  that  he  is  deadly  afraid  that  the  Act 
will  fall  bv  sheer  weight  of  the  people's  discontent. 
Hence  his  smooth  words  in  commendation  of  the  em- 
plovers  who  are  not  boycotting  the  regulations. 

Hereupon  we  would  like  to  suggest  more  literature 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  holidays. 
He  might  try  "  Fors  Clavigera  " — "  See  that  you 
can  obey  the  laws,  and  good  lords,  or  law-wards, 
if  you  once  get  them — that  you  believe  in  goodness 
enough  to  know  what  a  good  law  is.  A  good  law  is 
one  that  holds,  whether  you  recognise  or  pronounce  it 
or  not ;  a  bad  law  is  one  that  cannot  hold,  however  much 
you  ordain  and  pronounce  it  ". 

Mr.  Asquith  has  expressed  himself  as  extremely 
gratified  with  the  stage-management  of  his  Irish  trip. 
All  went  well — save  for  the  suffragettes.  Mr.  Redmond 
must  admire  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  manoeuvred 
the  occasion,  as  much  as  Mr.  Asquith  admires  the  way 
in  which  the  Nationalists  manoeuvred  him  into  it.  All 
trie  difficult  places  were  avoided.  Dublin  Unionists 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  morrow  of  his  arrival 
that  now  was  the  time  for  speaking  out  the  Govern- 
ment's mind  and  purpose  as  to  Ulster.  But  Mr.  As- 
quith avoided  Ulster,  except  to  say  that  Ulster  was 
talking  unreasonably,  and  that  civil  war  might  simply 
be  left  out  of  their  calculations.  He  brought  not  a 
sword,  but  peace.  In  the  heat  of  his  well-organised 
reception  he  preferred  to  dwell,  not  on  the  possibly 
blood-red,  but  on  the  rosy  side  of  the  picture — the 
"  spontaneous,  affectionate  and  real  "  union  of  two 
hearts  no  longer  beating  together  on  compulsion. 

There  is  to  be  a  gathering  of  the  clans  to-day  at 
Blenheim — every  Unionist,   Conservative,  Tory  tribe, 


house,  and  family — such  as  surely  never  has  been  seen 
before.  Truly  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  mighty 
host.  The  company,  too,  is  a  very  strong  one — Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Sir  Fdward  Carson,  and  "  Pi  E. " — every 
one  of  them  the  right  kind  of  artist  for  a  multitudinous 
audience.  Clean,  straight  hitting  may  be  counted 
on,  and  hard,  too.  This  is  what  we  want.  There  is 
no  patriotism  in  meeting  this  Government  halfway. 
Every  hour  of  quiet  we  give  them — our  gentleness  to 
their  naval  programme  and  the  humouring  of  their 
foreign  policy — is  used  only  to  manufacture  their 
bombs  for  the  next  election.  The  ingredients  of  Mr. 
George's  land  tax  bomb,  for  instance,  will,  we  hope,  be 
fully  displayed.    What  a  witches'  caldron  it  is  ! 

The  "moderate"  suffragettes  are  extremely  anxious 
to  bury  the  hatchet  which  the  militants  have  just  thrown, 
in  fact  and  figure,  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
They  follow,  as  is  their  way,  a  bellicose  declaration  of 
the  W.S.P.U.  with  a  mild  disclaimer  of  battery  and 
arson,  and  accuse  their  more  advanced  friends  of  being 
"  more  attached  to  their  own  methods  than  to  the  good 
of  the  cause  ".  The  remarkable  point  of  this 
"  moderate  "  letter,  signed  by  Lord  Haldane  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  amongst  others,  contains  no  censure  or 
horror  of  militant  tactics  in  themselves.  Militant 
tactics  are  disapproved,  not  because  they  are 
criminal  and  wicked,  but  merely  because  they  are 
tactically  wrong.  Those  who  use  them,  it  seems, 
"  make  themselves  powerful  allies  of  our  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  accomplices  of  those 
who  are  working  insidiously  to  secure  the  rejection  of 
our  amendments  ".  The  conduct  and  bearing  of  the 
"moderates"  all  through  this  agitation  leave  the 
impression  that,  if  militant  tactics  were  really  good 
business,  the  non-militants  would  be  content  to  wink  and 
accept  the  advantage. 

The  Putumayo  report  is  talked  about,  but  nothing 
done.  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  that  the  unpublished 
report  of  the  company  itself  accepts  the  validity  of  the 
Casement  Report.  The  directors  do  not  dispute  the 
facts,  but  deny  any  knowledge.  (But  could  they  not 
have  known?)  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  not  at  present 
take  any'action,  and  disclaims  responsibility  for  making 
any  statement  about  present  conditions.  The  British 
and  American  Consuls  are  to  meet  at  Putumayo  to 
concert  something  or  other.  Internationally  it  seems 
the  Government  is  as  powerless  as  it  is  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  the  company  or  the  directors.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Masterman,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  have  all  practically  agreed  in  this  in  replying 
to  many  questions.  To  put  an  end  to  the  liquidation  it 
would  be  necessary  for  someone  connected  with  the 
company  to  move,  and  nobody  has  moved. 

Ghazi  Muktah  Pasha,  who  fills  the  gap  at  Constanti- 
nople, is — as  might  be  inferred  from  his  name — a  soldier 
of  distinction.  '  He  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  won  his 
laurels  in  the  Russian  war  of  1878.  Even  more  popular 
with  the  army  is  the  new  War  Minister,  Nazim  Pasha. 
In  fact,  the  most  considerable  advantage  of  the  change 
of  Ministry  is  that  a  popular  War  Minister  is  put  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  best  hated  men  in  Turkey.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  a  Ministry  appointed  under  pressure 
of  the  military  faction  is  mainly  directed  by  elderly 
pacific  statesmen.  Already  martial  law  has  been 
abolished  in  Constantinople  ;  the  troops  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Albania  ;  and  a  commission  is  to  confer  with 
the  rebels.  How  the  new  Cabinet  will  fare  with  the 
Chamber  is  hard  to  say.  This  Cabinet  is  a  desperate 
attempt  to  bridge  the  quarrel  between  the  deputies  and 
the  extreme  military  faction  ;  and  it  may  very  possibly 
fall  between  them. 

The  first  trial  in  Scotland  under  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  has  resulted  in  the  spy  Armgaard  Karl  Graves  being 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  He  com- 
municated in  cypher  to  some  person  acting  on  behalf  of 
a  Government  not  named  information  about  the  Navy 
and  land  fortifications.    His  description  as  a  man  of 

brains  and  education  and  moderate  morals  showed  he 
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was  well  equipped  for  a  spy.  He  had  the  candour  to 
confess  he  had  had  a  fair  trial.  The  letters,  in  the 
guise  of  business  correspondence,  were  compared  by  the 
Solicitor-General  with  the  letters  that  used  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Jacobites  ;  an  allusion  that  told  with  a  Scottish 
jury.  In  one  respect  Graves'  employers  were  not  dis- 
creet. He  applied  to  a  medical  man  lor  the  post  of 
locum  tenens,  but  was  not  engaged  because  his  Ger- 
man accent  would  not  go  down  in  Leith. 

The  Attorney-General's  answer  as  to  arrears  in  the 
King's  Bench  Division  was  no  news  for  lawyers. 
They  know  too  well  that  the  arrears  cannot  be 
overtaken  before  the  Long  Vacation,  nor  for  long 
after.  What  they  wish  to  know  is  whether  the 
Government  will  appoint  additional  judges.  Their 
belief  at  present  is  that  when  Mr.  Asquith  makes  the 
statement  he  has  promised  before  the  end  of  the  session 
he  will  announce  one  more  judge.  They  are  prepared 
to  be  disappointed  beforehand,  but  two  are  absolutely 
necessary.  There  will  be  something  to  look  forward  to 
later,  as  the  Long  Vacation  begins  next  week.  Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks  was  not  allowed  to  move  his  resolution, 
and  instead  of  it  the  Government  promised  the  state- 
ment Mr.  Asquith  is  to  make.  This  was  to  save  time  ; 
so  that  unless  the  statement  should  be  that  the  Bench 
must  remain  as  it  is  the  resolution  ought  to  come  in  the 
Autumn  Session. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  first  international  Eugenics  Con- 
gress exposed  the  quackery  that  underlies  most  popular 
writing  on  eugenics.  Every  faddist  exploits  the  idea  for 
furthering  his  own  particular  plan  of  the  millennium. 
Professedly  eugenists  aim  at  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  production  of  human  beings  in  society. 
Much  of  what  passes  for  eugenics  is  not  science ;  and 
if  it  were,  application  would  be  impossible.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  admirable  in  showing  that  the  problem  of  eugenics 
is  really  spiritual.  Breeding  is  not  only  or  mainly  a 
physical  question.  We  have  first  to  know  what  sort  of 
man  and  society  we  want ;  that  is,  we  need  spiritual 
ideals.  The  present  position  of  eugenism  is  this  :  that 
it  knows  little  about  heredity  itself ;  and  what  little  it 
knows  it  cannot  apply  to  the  breeding  of  human  beings 
because  humans  are  more  than  mere  animals.  It  does 
not  even  know  what  to  suppress.  Some  of  the  most 
unpromising  physical  humans  have  proved  the  most 
valuable  to  society. 

Sweden,  on  her  own  land  and  water,  is  first  in  the 
Olympic  field  with  133  points.  The  American  gladiators, 
who  "  gain  nothing  but  their  shame  and  the  odd  hits  ", 
are  second  with  129  points.  ("One  shamed  that  was 
never  gracious  ",  in  Orlando's  phrase.)  For  the 
Americans  count  it  shame  to  be  second  in  any  contest, 
and  only  Americans  count  it  gracious  to  win  as  they 
understand  winning.  The  American's  is  always  the 
feminine  wish  :  "I  would  I  were  invisible  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg".  The  English  team  has  in 
several  English  newspapers  been  exhorted  to  follow 
the  American  lead.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  we  might 
have  stood  first  instead  of  third  at  Stockholm,  had 
we  gone  to  work  as  the  professional  American.  But 
our  victory  would  have  cost  us  all  that  the  English 
value  in  their  sport.  The  American's  idea  of  a  game 
is  serious  business — rather  shady  business,  too. 

So  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  hoisted  the  white  flag  once 
more.  We  confess  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this 
American  gentleman.  He  keeps  on  declaring  that  her 
does  not  want  to  make  money  out  of  his  Kingsway 
enterprise  ;  yet  he  also  keeps  on  asking  for  support — 
support  for  what?  For  tenth-rate  operas  which  no  one 
wants  to  hear — that  is  the  only  possible  answer.  Let 
Mr.  Hammerstein  nnnounce  a  strong  list  and  he  will 
get  support  enough  without  asking.  Covent  Garden,  as 
an  opera-house,  has  stultified  itself  by  its  importation 
of  the  villainous  dancers  who  are  now  flooding  the  king- 
dom: now  is  Mr.  Hammerstein's  chance.  Surely  the 
Syndicate  is  not  such  a  dog-in-the-manger  as  to 
refuse  him  the  performing  rights  (at  a  price)  of 
a  I  tractive  operas  when  Covent  Garden  is  closed. 


THE  NEW  LAND  CAMPAIGN. 

|\ /T  R.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  stage  managing  his  new 
policy  rather  cleverly.  He  has  brought  it  for- 
ward just  at  the  time  when  his  insurance  muddles  were 
coming  home  to  roost.  He  has  won  control  of  the 
party  machine  by  getting  two  of  his  young  men  re- 
turned to  the  House  at  by-elections  before  opinion  was 
properly  mobilised  on  either  side.  He  has  begun  to 
fill  a  somewhat  disgruntled  electorate  with  new  pro- 
mises of  a  fresh  millennium  ;  and  without  saying  what 
he  is  going  to  do  he  has  captured  the  Prime  Minister 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  find  out  how  he  is  to 
do  it.  His  aim  is  definite  enough.  He  wants  to  win 
the  next  election,  and  he  wants  to  win  it  by  his  now 
familiar  device  of  an  appeal  to  bad  feeling  coupled 
with  a  money  bribe.  The  germ  of  the  whole  idea  of 
the  new  land  policy  lies  in  the  Chancellor's  desire  to 
win  the  agricultural  seats  in  the  South  of  England. 
With  this  object  he  thought  of  the  perfectly  legitimate 
device  of  raising  by  legislation  the  very  inadequate 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  naturally 
occurred  to  him  that  the  tenant-farmer  would  say  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  more,  and  at  this  point  his 
own  prejudice  against  landlords  reasserted  itself.  Why 
not  give  the  tenant-farmer  more  money  by  knocking 
something  off  his  rent?  Set  up  land  courts  to  fix  fair 
rents  after  the  Irish  pattern.  The  courts  would,  of 
course,  start  with  the  presupposition  that  present  rents 
were  not  fair  and  would  do  their  work  all  right. 

At  this  point  Mr.  George  seems  to  have  come  into 
touch  with  the  school  of  thought  in  his  own  party, 
which  aims  at  getting  rid  of  the  landlord  by  slightly 
different  means.  The  idea  of  the  Radical  single-taxers 
is  to  alter  the  basis  of  rating  from  the  annual  to  the 
capital  value  of  land,  thus  transferring,  it  is  claimed, 
the  incidence  of  rates  from  the  tenant  to  the  landowner, 
besides  tapping  a  source  of  revenue  which  can  feed 
the  State  as  well  as  the  local  authorities.  This  scheme 
has  obvious  merits  from  the  Radical  point  of  view.  It 
hits  not  only  the  rural  landlord  but  the  urban  landlord 
as  well ;  it  claims  to  transfer  taxation  from  the  many 
to  the  few  ;  and  it  admits  of  dazzling  statistical  pre- 
sentation. Statistics  are  the  last  aid  to  political 
thought,  and  everybody  who  wants  to  be  up  to  date 
believes  in  them.  But  statistical  science  is  still  rather 
in  its  infancy  and  at  present  is  often  used  as  a  sort  of 
conjuring  trick.  Juggling  with  millions  is  a  most 
attractive  game  to  play  before  a  popular  audience.  In 
this  particular  case  a  stupendous  figure  is  given  as 
representing  the  value  of  the  land  in  England.  Put  a 
penny  tax  on  that,  says  the  statistician,  and  twenty- 
five  millions  come  up  like  a  rabbit  out  of  a  borrowed 
hat.  Twopence  is  fifty  millions,  and  any  street-corner 
orator  can  show  that  by  the  time  the  tax  has  reached 
20s.  in  the  £  we  shall  all  be  millionaires.  As  to  the 
idea  that  the  little  group  of  men  who  own  hundreds  of 
millions  worth  of  property  cannot  pay  a  beggarly  two- 
pence, what  could  be  more  preposterous? 

The  plan  is  obviously  most  attractive.  The  only 
question  is  how  many  people  will  be  carried  away  by 
it  when  it  is  first  presented.  To  the  very  poor  in  great 
cities,  all  untrained  as  they  are  in  economic  thought,, 
its  appeal  will  be  irresistible.  But  the  very  poor  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  class  just 
above  them,  and  we  say  deliberately  that  the  whole 
chances  of  the  policy  depend  on  its  reception  by  the 
lower  middle  class,  the  small  shopkeepers  and  their 
kind.  Will  these  people  be  carried  away  by  the  cry 
"  Vote  Radical  and  have  your  rates  halved  "? 

The  cry  should  be  met  at  once  by  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  its  consequences.  In  the  first  place  the  execu- 
tion of  the  new  land  policy  would  have  a  deplorable 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  would 
extinguish  the  country  gentleman,  a  type  to  which  this 
country  owes  much.  The  English  gentleman's  posi- 
tion is  already  precarious.  It  has  rested  on  the  double 
foundation  of  political  power  and  administrative 
responsibility.  The  first  of  these  foundations  has  been 
sapped  by  the  Parliament  Act.  To  destroy  the  British 
aristocracy  altogether  it  is  only  necessary  to  abolish  the 
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large  landowner.  To  increase  the  small  holder  is  one 
thing;  Lord  Lansdowne  would  do  thai,  it  is  construc- 
tive statesmanship.  To  destroy  the  large  is  another 
that  Mr.  George  would  do;  for  it  is  destructive.  The 
results  of  the  Budget  of  1909  make  it  perfectly  clear 
what  will  happen.  Once  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of 
capital  values  is  accepted  the  owners  of  land  will  save 
their  skins  bv  selling.  Those  of  them  who  sell  in  time 
will  do  very  well.  Many  country  landowners  who  have 
sold  their  property  during  the  last  eighteen  months  have 
done  very  well.  It  is  the  nation  that  has  done  badly. 
The  money  sunk  in  land  has  been  invested  in  stocks 
and  shares,  and  the  country  gentleman  with  a  sense  of 
public  dutv  becomes  an  irresponsible  receiver  of  divi- 
dends. The  new  land  policy  will  give  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  this  most  unfortunate  development.  The  one  class 
whose  ambition  is  unobtrusive  service  to  the  State  will 
be  given  notice  to  quit.  They  will  have  their  private 
incomes,  but  they  will  feel  the  need  of  something  to  do. 
They  will  necessarily  serve  their  own  interests  since  they 
can  no  longer  serve  their  country's,  and  they  will  in- 
crease the  already  severe  competition  in  the  professional 
classes.  Xo  one,  not  even  the  small  shopkeeper  whose 
rates  have  gone  down,  will  benefit  by  a  change  of  this 
kind. 

Further,  what  is  to  happen  to  the  land?  In  the 
earlier  sales  the  speculator  will  seize  his  chance.  He 
will  make  allowances  for  the  tax,  and  he  will  realise  that 
it  will  be  doubled  before  very  long  ;  meanwhile,  he  will 
make  what  he  can.  The  principle  of  the  slum  landlord, 
which  is  to  extort  the  maximum  rent  possible  in  the 
time  available  before  the  closing  order  comes  along,  will 
be  extended,  and  the  housing  conditions  in  the  towns 
must  deteriorate.  Later  on  the  State  itself  will  begin 
to  take  over  the  land.  How^  it  will  run  it  no  man  dare 
say.  But  it  will  not  run  it  cheaply;  a  bureaucracy  is 
never  cheap.  It  will  not  run  it  wisely,  for  experience 
13  only  acquired  by  making  mistakes.  It  will  not  be 
enterprising,  for  departmental  methods  are  always 
stereotyped.  But  these  are  practical  points  which  the 
fanatical  school  of  reformers  disdains  to  touch.  One 
of  the  amazing  things  about  the  new  Radicalism  is  its 
short-sightedness.  A  good  election  cry  and  the  pro- 
spect of  some  money  here  and  now  content  it,  and  to 
the  future  it  does  not  give  a  moment's  thought. 

The  electorate  will  certainly  not  be  turned  aside  by 
an  appeal  to  think  of  the  next  generation,  and  how- 
ever disastrous  the  consequences  of  the  new  land  policy 
can  be  seen  to  be  it  is  not  by  reference  to  them  that 
:he  policy  itself  will  be  defeated.  Nor  can  it  be  defeated 
by  abuse  of  its  authors  or  by  offering  something  less 
on  similar  lines.  Ownership  of  small  holdings  is  a 
useful  counter  in  agricultural  areas  ;  it  is  nothing  to  the 
town  voter.  We  can  only  battle  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  by  facing  the  rating  problem  ourselves.  Why 
should  rates  be  levied  on  real  property  only?  Such 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Tudor  legislators  upon 
whose  work  our  present  system  is  based.  The  rates 
have  come  to  be  levied  on  realty  mainly  through 
judicial  decisions  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  before 
the  industrial  revolution  realty  was  almost  the  only 
form  of  property.  Pitt,  with  his  characteristic  fore- 
sight, based  his  income  tax  broadly  enough  upon  all 
fcrms  of  wealth,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  immense 
success  of  the  income  tax  has  not  pointed  the  way  to 
rating  reform.  The  remedy  which  suggests  itself  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Instead  of  concentrating  the  incidence  of 
rates  upon  fewer  persons  it  should  be  spread  out  over 
a  greater  number.  Let  the  rich  man  pay,  say  the 
Radicals.  ^  Yes,  but  why  one  particular  type  of  rich 
man?  Why  the  rich  man  who  enjoys  a  uniquelv  low 
rate  of  interest  on  his  capital  and  by  way  of  earning  it 
performs  much  gratuitous  public  service?  Let  it  be 
pointed  out  that  the  real  benefits  of  the  Radical  land 
policy  will  accrue  not  to  the  working  classes  but  to  the 
great  capitalists  who  have  already  done  tco  well  out 
of  Free  Trade.  This  new  scheme  is  marked  by  just 
that  eye  to  personal  profit  which  distinguished  the' Anti- 
Corn-Law  campaign.  Like  that  campaign,  it  will  make 
certain  rich  men  poorer,  but  only  to  make  certain  other 


rich  men  richer.  The  statesmanlike  alternative  lies  in 
a  reform  which  shall  make  men  contribute  to  the  needs 
of  their  localities  according  to  their  means  and  not 
according  to  the  source  from  which  those  means  are 
drawn. 


NAVAL  PERIL   AND  FINESSE. 

DEMOCRACY,  both  in  action  and  in  discussion, 
lives  in  the  present  and  refuses  to  face  the  future. 
Therefore,  at  this  moment,  when  our  relations 
are  so  happy  with  another  democracy  whose  Parlia- 
ments have  the  reputation  of  being  even  more 
unstable  than  our  own,  and  certainly  more  largely 
controlled  by  men  who  by  training  and  instinct  take 
one  side  or  Another  as  lawyers  do  their  briefs,  language 
was  sure  to  be  used  suggesting  that  this  country 
can  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  no  crisis  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  no 
crisis  can  break  out  there  or  in  the  Far  East  so 
long  as  the  one  controlling  impulse  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  is  to  run  away  in  every  diplomatic  battle 
with  any  of  the  great  Powers  save  Germany.  Vet  those 
of  us  who  remember  how  recently  a  great  fleet  was 
necessary  to  us  in  the  Far  East,  and  how  we  increased 
the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  up  to  March  1903,  the 
present  policy  of  fixing  a  modern  eye  so  as  to  gaze  upon 
Germany  and  Germany  alone  must  be  a  source  of 
grave  misgiving.  The  character  of  our  trade  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  known  to  all;  but  by  1914  the 
transport  conditions  to  the  Pacific  will  be  revolutionised, 
for  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  completed  and  Canada 
will  have  three  great  transcontinental  railways  in  actual 
operation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  So  long 
as  we  held  the  Mediterranean  in  force  the  world, 
including  the  Mahommedan  world,  knew  that  we 
could  sweep  into  the  Pacific  if  the  necessity  arose. 
That,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Australasia,  and  the 
most  definite  conclusion  reached  at  the  last  Imperial 
Conference  was  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  in 
the  re-establishment  of  our  influence  and  prestige  in 
the  Far  East  by  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  each  contributing  a  battle-cruiser.  This  has 
now  been  abandoned  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  New 
Zealand  are  concerned  because  of  our  necessities  in 
home  waters.  The  episode  is  humiliating  in  the 
extreme,  and  was  characterised  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia  in  a  message  to  the  "Times"  corre- 
spondent as  "  unpractical  and  unstatcsmanlike ". 
Another  Australian  Prime  Minister  in  1907  arraigned 
British  Cabinets  at  the  Imperial  Conference  for  neglect- 
ing the  Pacific  because  it  was  "  remote  ".  We  are 
now  all  concerned  with  talk  of  the  defence  of  these 
islands  in  the  near  future  or  of  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Selborne  on  Tuesday  pleaded  for  a  programme 
of  eight  battleships  to  enable  us  to  add  a  squadron  for 
the  Mediterranean.  The  demand  is  based  on  the  sound 
knowledge  that  battleships  cannot  do  real  fleet  training 
with  less  than  eight  units,  and  that  Italy  and  Austria 
will  probably  have  ten  Dreadnoughts  in  191 5  and  twelve 
in  1916.  He  knows  that  in  his  own  administration  in 
1903  we  had  in  the  Mediterranean  fourteen  battleships, 
fifteen  cruisers,  and  twenty-eight  destroyers  in  full 
commission,  as  compared  with  nine  battleships,  eleven 
cruisers,  and  five  destroyers  for  France.  We  infinitely 
prefer  Lord  Selborne's  specific  remedy  and  robust 
demand  to  Mr.  Balfour's  pallid  generalities  and  pro- 
phetic pessimism.  Certain  passages  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  can  only  be  explained  if  addressed  to  the 
Chancelleries  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  He 
assumed  that  France  and  Russia  would  assist  us,  the 
old  bad  generalship  which  bases  plans  on  the  help  which 
never  comes.  Italy  and  Austria  he  could  "  hardly 
believe  would  be  driven  to  attack  us  alone  in  anybody 
else's  quarrel  ".  But  they  are  Germany's  allies,  and 
Germany  Mr.  Balfour,  as  much  as  Mr.  Churchill,  holds 
to  be  the  enemy.  Was  it  not  Austria's  sole  quarrel 
when  Germany  helped  her  to  override  a  treaty  a  few 
years  ago?  Was  it  not  a  purely  French  quarrel  over 
Morocco  when  Great  Britain  sided  with  France  last  year 
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in  tearing  up  one  of  the  latest  international  treaties? 
Are  we  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  self-preservation  to 
assume  the  maximum  of  chances  against  us  in  a  matter 
so  vital  to  us  as  is  our  sea  supremacy  and  prepare 
accordingly?  "God  helps  him  best  who  helps  him- 
self." As  for  Russia,  a  country  which  changed 
sides  three  times  in  the  French  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars,  her  policy  pursues  its  own  ends, 
as  it  has  done  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.  Mr. 
Balfour  says  it  is  "  extremely  improbable  "  that  we 
should  have  to  fight  the  Triple  Alliance  alone.  The 
logical  conclusion  is  that  we  need  not  make  the  pre- 
paration. We  are  driven  then  once  more  to  ask,  What 
is  the  policy  of  the  Opposition?  Is  it  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Government,  namely  a  60  per  cent,  superiority 
over  Germany?  The  Opposition  leaders  will  not  declare 
for  a  two-Power  standard  against  the  two  strongest 
Powers,  namely,  Germany  and  America.  Now  we  are 
to  have  the  Triple  Alliance  ruled  out.  It  is  even  sug- 
gested that  we  should  rely  for  our  existence  on  an  en- 
tente. We  can  only  say  that  a  great  Imperial  party  is 
false  to  the  whole  of  its  traditions  if  it  allows  so  vital  a 
matter  to  remain  in  obscurity.  The  standard  which  will 
give  us  security  stands  before  and  above  all  other  ques- 
tions, and  since  the  only  definite  policy  that  has  been  put 
forward  is  the  old  one  which  in  the  past  carried  us  to 
victory,  we  ourselves  strongly  plead  for  the  revival  of 
a  two  to  one  superiority  against  the  next  strongest 
naval  Power.  It  is  a  standard  which  would  be  under- 
stood in  Europe,  for  it  was  one  which  enabled  us 
to  save  Europe  from  Napoleon,  and  because  we 
deviated  from  that  policy  we  lost  the  United  States. 
What  was  all  Mr.  Balfour's  philosophising  worth,  say, 
compared  with  a  single  quotation  from  Demosthenes? 
We  are  dealing  with  an  abandonment  of  the  Far  East 
in  which  we  have  not  only  broken  our  pledge  to  the 
Imperial  Conference  to  station  a  Dreadnought  cruiser 
there,  but  we  have  with  loss  of  self-respect  implored 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  allow  their  own  units 
to  come  to  our  defence  in  home  waters.  We  then 
abandoned  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
Lord  Kitchener  to  bring  the  politicians  to  their  senses. 
In  such  a  case  cannot  we  see  how  Demosthenes  would 
have  rallied  the  House  of  Commons  when  we  remember 
his  own  address  to  the  Athenians  in  face  of  the  con- 
quering Philip  of  Macedon.  "  He  (Philip  of  Macedon) 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolve  naturally 
on  those  who  are  in  the  field  ;  the  possessions  of  the 
supine  to  those  who  are  active  and  intrepid.  Animated 
by  these  sentiments  he  overturns  whole  nations.  He 
either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror  or  governs  as 
a  protector.  For  mankind  naturally  seeks  confidency 
with  such  as  they  see  resolved  and  preparing  not  to  be 
wanting  to  themselves."  How  little  confidence  is  felt 
in  the  London  Cabinet  at  this  moment  is  shown  by  the 
humiliation  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Ottawa  Cabinet  in 
forcing  on  them  a  public  statement  that  whatever 
Canada  gives  must  be  considered  as  an  additional 
security  for  the  Empire  and  is  not  to"  be  used  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates.  If  Mr.  Borden  wished 
for  confirmation  of  this  wise  stipulation,  he  will  find  it 
in  ample  measure  in  the  history  of  promises  of  a  Far 
East  fleet  made  to  the  Imperial  Conference;  also  in 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  speech — so  clear  and  frank 
as  to  what  Germany  was  doing,  and  so  evasive  as  to 
what  we  should  do,  to  meet  the  future. 

What  is  the  bed-rock  fact  of  the  situation?  We 
are  working  up  to  a  proportion  of  thirty-three  battle- 
ships in  full  commission  to  twenty-nine  for  Germany. 
It  is  a  quibble  to  say  that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  our 
minimum  with  Germany's  maximum,  and  that  eightr 
of  our  reserve  ships  could  be  rapidly  commissioned. 
The  governing  condition  that  sea  supremacy  is  vital 
to  us  forces  us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  hos- 
tilities breaking  out  at  Germany's  convenience,  and 
compare  her  maximum  with  our  minimum.  We  are 
thus  working  up  to  thirty-three  to  twenty-nine,  while 
in  the  recent  manoeuvres  the  British  force  was  given  a 
superiority  of  two  to  one.  Is  it  thai  the  Admiralty  do 
not  believe  in  their  own  policy,  tempered  as  it  is  by  the 
exigencies  of  finance?    That  is  their  policy  for  .1914; 


in  the  very  next  year  difficulties  will  be  accentuated 
in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  growth  of  the  Italian 
and  Austrian  navies,  and  the  impossibility  of  pitting 
a  squadron  of  cruiser-battleships  with  six-inch  or 
seven-inch  armour  against  battleships  with  eleven 
or  twelve-inch  armour  and  much  superior  gun- 
power.  Mr.  Churchill  talks  darkly  of  meeting  Austria's 
uncertain  programme  by  considering  it  next  year.  Next 
year's  programme  is  considered  this  autumn,  and  any 
consideration  next  year  must  be  by  supplementary 
programme.  Are  these  constant  alarums  and  discussions 
of  use?  Were  it  not  far  better  to  face  the  situation 
now  and  so  obviate  any  risk  of  delay  from  strikes  or 
congestion  of  work?  The  Government,  we  have  said, 
are  providing  a  maximum  of  forty-one  and  a  minimum 
of  thirty-three  to  Germany's  twenty-nine  in  1914.  Not 
even  the  maximum  gives  a  superiority  of  60  per  cent, 
which  Mr.  Churchill  once  laid  down.  To  do  so  would 
require  at  least  five  ships  more.  But  the  minimum  we 
have  mentioned  is  not  the  true  minimum.  At  any 
given  moment  some  seven  or  eight  battleships  are  in 
various  stages  of  refitment  and  therefore  not  immedi- 
ately available.  Last  March  Mr.  Churchill  said  that 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  should  be  deducted 
from  our  nominal  force  to  give  our  "average" 
strength.  If  we  do  this,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  actual  inferiority  to  Germany  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  from  which  any  happy  outcome  will  not 
be  due  to  the  preparations  of  the  Admiralty  but  to  the 
skill  and  pluck  of  our  sailors.  We  think  Mr.  Churchill 
is  playing  with  a  problem  of  the  gravest  character.  A 
few  months  ago  he  told  us  that  "  the  time  may  come 
w  hen  the  two  keels  to  one  standard  in  new  construction 
will  be  necessary,  but  it  is  not  necessary  now  ".  The 
reason  he  gave  was  our  superiority  over  Germany  in 
pre-Dreadnoughts.  Now  he  tells  us  that  if  he  had 
left  even  such  modern  pre-Dreadnoughts  as  the  four 
Duncans  and  two  Swiftsures  in  the  Mediterranean,  they 
would  have  been  "  a  cheap  and  easy  prey  to  a  few 
powerful  modern  ships".  We  agree;  but  the  new* 
admission  kills  the  argument  for  pre-Dreadnoughts  as 
compensating  for  the  absence  of  Dreadnoughts.  The 
facts  are  marching  beyond  Mr.  Churchill,  and,  though 
he  quoted  Mr.  Borden  that  "  the  day  of  peril  is  too  late 
for  preparation",  he  himself  has  shown  that  he  saw- 
the  peril,  but  for  preparation  he  has  so  far  given  us  only 
finesse. 


THE   DOCTORS  AND  THE  ACT. 

THE  discussions  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  Liverpool  have  been  protracted,  but  they  have, 
unlike  many  other  conferences,  led  to  a  definite  result. 
The  doctors  have  refused  to  touch  the  Act  in  so  far  as 
contract  practice  is  concerned  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  agreed  to  administer  the  sanatorium  benefit  for 
the  moment  and  under  certain  conditions.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  a  majority  of  117  votes  to  22  last 
Wednesday  puts  the  position  in  a  very  clear  and  definite 
form.  The  British  Medical  Association  "  calls  upon  all 
practitioners  to  refrain  from  applying  for  or  accepting 
any  post  or  office  of  any  kind  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Insurance  Act  except  in  regard  to  sanatorium 
benefit,  provided  that  benefit  is  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Association".  Two  post- 
scripts are  added  to  this  pronouncement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  decree  of  excommunication  only  lasts  so  long 
as  the  Government  refuse  to  come  to  terms.  In  the 
second  place,  any  member  undertaking  to  do  sanatorium 
work  would  be  bound  to  submit  the  conditions  of  his 
employment  to  the  approval  of  the  Council.  If  these 
resolutions  are  carried  into  force,  as  they  undoubtedly 
will  be,  in  spite  of  the  loud  and  vain  talk  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Mastcrman  about  finding  plenty  of 
doctors  to  work  the  Act,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  insurance  scheme  falls  dead  at  a  single  stroke. 
The  question  of  the  sanatorium  benefit  is  not  pressing, 
lor  there  are  practically  no  sanatoria,  and  since  such 
buildings  cannot  be  called  suddenly  out  of  the  ground 
like  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  strident  piping  of  Mr. 
Llovd  George,  there  w  ill  be  no  such  buildings  for  many 
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a  long  day  to  come.  It  is  then  the  failure  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  conciliate  the  medical 
profession  on  the  administration  of  sickness  benefit  that 
is  likely  to  ruin  the  Act.  What  is  the  use  of  an  Act 
which  is  supposed  to  insure  beneficiaries  against  sick- 
ness if,  when  the  money  has  been  paid,  the  contributors 
find  themselves  not  only  no  better  off  than  they  were 
before,  but,  if  they  were  already  members  of  a  Friendly 
Society,  in  an  even  worse  position.  To  hand  back  the 
six  shillings  a  year  to  the  contributors  to  use  as  they  like 
is  merely  a  farce  of  the  most  unpleasant  character.  It 
simply  means  that  people  who  are  compelled  to  insure 
for  sickness  benefit  get  no  certain  return  for  their  money, 
but  can  divert  their  shillings  to  other  purposes  if  they  so 
wish.  This  is  not  insurance  at  all,  for  insurance  is  the 
pooling  of  a  common  risk.  But  if  you  are  free,  as  an 
individual,  to  employ  a  doctor  when  you  are  ill  and  not 
to  employ  him  when  you  are  well  you  are  not  insured  at 
all.  You  are  simply  running  an  individual  and  not  a 
common  risk,  even  if  you  are  bound,  as  you  are  not,  to 
spend  your  six  shillings  on  a  medical  benefit.  In  a 
word,  the  Insurance  Act  has  broken  down  on  its  cardinal 
point. 

We  regard  this  as  a  national  disaster.  We  have 
pursued  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  in 
believing  firmly  in  the  main  lines  of  the  Bill  and  in  pro- 
testing vigorously  against  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
its  vital  details  have  been  handled.  The  procedure  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  outrageous  in  its  brevity, 
simply  because  Mr.  Redmond  was  engaged  in  pushing 
forward  his  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  mismanagement  of 
the  doctors  was  the  last  word  even  in  the  Chancellor's 
tactical  imbecility.  He  appears  to  have  imagined  that 
by  talking  round,  hypnotising,  or  buying  up  a  few 
eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession,  he  could 
silence  the  protests  of  the  thousands  of  practitioners 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  their  daily  life  by  his 
proposals.  This  dream  proved  futile  in  the  face  of  the 
resistance  of  the  medical  rank  and  file.  The  next  step 
was  public  and  unrestrained  abuse  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  This  attempt  also  failed  ;  its  only 
result  was  to  consolidate  into  a  single  and  unbreakable 
whole  the  bulk  of  the  doctors  in  the  country.  The  third 
stage  was  a  half-hearted  and  obviously  insincere 
attempt  at  a  compromise,  in  which  no  definite  terms 
were  laid  down  and  everything  was  to  be  left  to  the 
action  of  Commissioners  at  some  indefinite  date.  With 
this  third  failure  comes  the  deluge.  The  whole  nation 
is  to  suffer  because  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  neither  keep 
his  temper  nor  play  a  straight  game.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  if  a  Minister  of  the  reasonable  temper  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  or  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  negotiations,  a  satisfactory  agreement  between 
the  two  parties  would  have  been  reached.  As  it  is,  the 
general  opinion  among  the  delegates  at  the  Confer- 
ence appears  to  have  been  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Masterman  had,  in  their  recent  speeches,  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  force  a  rupture,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  this  attack  the  medical  profession  would  fight 
to  a  finish,  and,  what  is  more,  to  a  successful  finish. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  doctors  can  make  good 
their  word.  None  the  less,  it  would  be  sad  if  the 
blundering  and  blustering  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  meant 
the  practical  failure  of  the  Act.  The  contention  of  the 
medical  profession  is  in  the  main  sound,  but  is  it  not 
possible  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  the 
doctors  can  maintain  their  position  on  the  financial 
issue  without  wrecking  the  whole  scheme  of  medical 
benefit?  The  Chancellor  might  in  the  meantime  be 
brought  to  reason,  or  a  Unionist  Government  might 
come  to  the  rescue.  Dr.  Rentoul  suggested,  with  some 
measure  of  general  assent,  the  institution  of  a  State 
medical  service — but  such  a  scheme  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  pressure  of  an  immediate  necessity.  An  apparently 
more  practical  scheme  is  suggested  in  the  "  West- 
minster Gazette  ",  one  which  appears  to  have  secured 
the  general  approval  of  the  "  Morning  Post  ".  Under 
this  arrangement  the  local  Health  Committees  would 


make  their  own  terms  with  the  local  doctors.  The 
six  shillings  would  be  devoted  with  certainty  to  the 
providing  of  medical  benefits,  and  any  extra  charge 


would  fall  on  the  patients  themselves.  In  the  mean- 
time matters  might,  in  the  light  of  experience  and  prac- 
tice, be  trusted  to  straighten  themselves  out.  A  great 
deal  of  trouble  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  faced  before 
the  scheme  is  allowed  to  collapse  by  failure  to  supply 
the  promised  medical  benefit.  Of  course,  the  con- 
tributors under  any  such  scheme  would  be  paying  a 
fixed  contribution  without  getting  an  absolutely  fixed 
medical  benefit  in  proportion  to  their  quota.  But  this 
need  not  trouble  anyone  seriously,  because  no  one  under 
the  Act  would  have  got  a  fixed  benefit  in  any  case. 
The  financial  failure  of  a  society  will  involve  a  member 
in  the  acceptance  of  a  reduced  benefit  or  an  increased 
contribution  over  the  whole  field  of  insurance.  It 
would  be  better  that  the  people  should  face  the  facts, 
and  that  the  medical  profession  should  temper  justice 
with  mercy  than  that  the  whole  structure  of  national 
insurance  should  collapse. 


WORK  AND  PLAY. 

THE  American  gladiators  end  at  Stockholm  in  a 
rooted  opinion  that  they  "  lick  the  world  ". 
Characteristically  it  is  the  American  way  of  reckoning 
to  include  only  the  contests  for  which  Americans  enter, 
refusing  to  consider  points  won  by  a  rival  team  in 
such  sports  as  have  not  yet  been  taken  up  in  the 
United  States  as  serious  business.  English  newspapers, 
which  cannot  be  rid  of  the  vicious  habit  of  accepting 
the  Americans  at  their  own  valuation,  without  staying 
to  notice  that,  covering  the  whole  field,  Sweden  and 
the  British  Empire  fairly  hold  their  own  against  the 
United  States,  have  agreed  that  the  American  successes 
are  the  really  striking  feature  of  the  present  Olympiad. 
Moreover,  not  content  with  exaggerating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  team,  they  have  actually  praised 
its  methods. 

The  American  team  was  a  body  of  trained  professional 
gladiators  run  on  strictly  business  principles.  They 
were  "professional"  in  the  sense  that  any  sporting 
competitor  is  professional  whose  sport  is  the  serious 
business  of  his  career.  The  Olympic  sports  were  not 
merely  an  interval  of  their  leisure.  They  were  picked, 
trained,  fed,  clothed,  drilled,  and  thoroughly  super- 
vised for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  Stockholm, 
and  winning  as  many  points  as  possible  without  actually 
breaking  the  technical  rules  of  the  contest.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  composition  or  in  their  spirit  that 
could  be  described  as  national,  or  that  gave  to  their 
enterprise  the  least  flavour  of  "  sport  ",  as  an  English- 
man understands  the  term.  Their  champion  swimmer 
was  from  Hawaii.  A  Canadian  is  just  as  acceptable 
for  their  purposes  as  a  New  Englander,  provided  he 
will  put  himself  under  orders  and  observe  the  rules. 
Further,  the  object  of  their  training  and  organisation 
is  not  to  run  one  competitor  against  another,  but  to 
manoeuvre  the  whole  team  to  score  the  maximum 
number  of  points.  A  is  put  up  to  run  as  fast  as  he 
can  and  to  win.  B  and  C  are  put  up  to  "pack  "  the 
course.  They  do  not  even  pace  their  own  champion  ; 
but  merely  aim  at  edging  the  foreigner  from  the  track 
and  spoiling  his  run.  The  real  intention  of  these 
manoeuvres  was  clearly  shown  in  the  English  Olympiad, 
when  Halswelle  was  driven  completely  from  the  track 
in  the  quarter-mile,  and  Carpenter,  America's  put-up 
hero  for  the  day,  won  by  the  proven  conspiracy  of  his 
"  helpers  and  servers  ".  The  only  American  champion 
who  ran  honestly  on  that  celebrated  occasion  was  a 
black  man  ;  and  he  was  probably  out  of  the  plot  simply 
because  he  was  too  slow  to  be  of  any  use. 

These  tactics  are  not  considered  disgraceful  in 
America.  The  American  athlete  freely  boasts  his 
smartness,  actually  parading  his  knowledge  of  the 
tricks  of  the  course.  The  false  start  is  typical  of  his 
devices.  Either  he  will  actually  get  the  start  of  the 
pistol,  or  he  will,  at  any  rate,  jar  the  nerves  of  his 
competitors.  The  use  of  these  tricks  proves  what 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  American  temperament 
knows  already — that  Americans  have  no  idea  of  a  good 
race  or  a  good  game.    They  run,  row,  and  play  merely 
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to  win.  Everything  within  the  rules  is  legitimate. 
Moreover,  they  will  go  to  any  hardship  and  endure 
any  discipline — not  to  give  the  other  side  a  good  game, 
or  in  the  mere  spirit  of  generous  emulation — but  simply 
to  score  off  their  competitors.  There  was  never  any 
pretence  among  the  Americans  at  Stockholm  that  they 
were  gentlemen  amateurs  engaged  in  a  pastime.  They 
lived  de  rigueur — for  instance,  they  had  to  be  on  board 
the  ship,  where  they  were  all  kept  together,  even- 
evening  at  6  o'clock  ;  and  any  infringement  of  the 
rules  would  have  meant  dismissal,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  a  possibly  very  promising  public  career  in 
some  corner  or  other  of  the  modern  New  York 
prytaneum.  These  penalties  would  also  attach  to  any 
disregard  of  "  orders  "  for  the  race,  such  as  we  have 
already  described.  Nor  does  American  organisation 
begin  and  end  with  the  team.  There  are  cheer-leaders 
in  the  crowd,  who  automatically  encourage  their  own 
men,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  stifle  any  spontaneous 
attempt  to  applaud  the  foreigner. 

Briefly,  the  American  team  and  its  backers  are  a 
professional  gang;  and  it  is  these  men,  we  are  told, 
who  are  to  be  the  models  for  English  sportsmen  !  II 
they  should  become  so,  English  amateur  sport — rowing, 
running,  swimming  etc. — will  inevitably  go  the  way  of 
English  amateur  cricket.  A  gentleman  will  not  make  of 
his  sport  the  serious  business  of  life  ;  and  he  invariably 
cares  more  for  the  game  itself  than  to  win  the  game. 
Henley  is  typically  an  English  meeting — a  rivalry  of  men 
and  crews  absolutely  free  of  the  professional  taint.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  Henley — it  would,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely change  the  character  of  the  meeting — if  it  were  to 
become  the  occasion  of  international  contests  of  highly- 
trained  athletes,  taking  their  lead  from  America. 
English  sportsmen  should  note  "with  one  auspicious 
and  one  dropping  eye  "  that  Leander,  training  against 
the  world,  beat  the  Australians  at  Stockholm,  whereas 
they  were  unsuccessful  at  Henley.  If  Leander  follows 
America  in  making  a  business  of  rowing,  victory  would 
be  bought  too  dear.  English  sportsmen  might  perhaps 
beat  the  Americans  at  their  own  game ;  but  all  good 
Englishmen  would  pause  to  ask  if  it  were  really  worth 
while.  There  is  a  wholesome  difference,  for  decent 
men,  between  work  and  play.  Making  a  business  of 
sport  is  a  confusion  of  the  provinces.  Like  so  many 
forms  of  vulgarity,  it  has  for  its  root  a  lack  of  the  true 
sense  of  proportion — in  other  words,  a  lack  of  humour. 
The  Americans  who  are  glorying  to-day  in  the  painful 
and  studied  tricks  that  steaded  them  so  well  at  Stock- 
holm are  precisely  the  Americans  who,  because  they 
failed  to  understand  "  the  Playboy  of  the  Western 
world  ",  arrested  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair  and  his  comrades 
at  Philadelphia. 


THE  CITY. 

WITH  business  stagnant  and  Consols  falling  to  new 
low  records  the  optimism  with  which  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  supposed  to  be  imbued  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  display  this  week.  But  Sir  Felix  Schuster, 
whose  opinions  on  financial  matters  carry  far  greater 
weight  in  the  City  than  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  wisely  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  to 
the  bright  side  of  things  in  his  half-yearly  address  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Union  of  London  and  Smiths 
Bank.  The  persistent  liquidation  of  Consols  had  begun 
seriously  to  affect  the  City's  nerves.  Rumours,  quite 
unfounded,  of  banking  trouble  in  the  North  were  being 
widely  circulated,  and  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  wasr 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  although  the  announcement 
that  ^.2,000,000  had  been  transferred  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  debt  redemp- 
tion caused  a  temporary  sharp  recovery  on  Wednes- 
day, before  the  day  was  out  renewed  selling  had  created 
a  fresh  low  record. 

In  present  conditions  small  offering's  of  stock  have 
an  exaggerated  effect  upon  quotations,  but  the  signifi- 
cant point  was  that  in  spite  of  the  low  level  of  prices 
liquidation  was  in  progress  which  appeared  by  its  very 
lintimelineSS  to  be  of  a  compulsory  character.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Admiralty  policy  certainly  did  not  help 


matters,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  financial  war 
of  naval  expenditure  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many will  be  a  serious  market  consideration  for  some 
time  to  come.  Sir  Felix  Schuster  managed  to  ignore 
all  these  depressing  factors  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  when  a  level  will  be  reached  that  must  prove 
attractive  to  the  investor.  The  City  is  inclined  to 
accept  this  view  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  that  any 
further  decline  can  scarcely  be  very  pronounced,  espe- 
cially as  the  Government  broker  should  be  a  fairly  con- 
sistent supporter  of  the  market  for  a  few  weeks.  More- 
over, the  operation  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  strengthen  (iuvernment  securities  for 
a  time.  Something  like  ^"1,000,000  a  month  will  be 
collected  for  six  months  before  any  claims  have  to  be 
met,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
sum  will  be  invested  in  gilt-edged  stocks.  Hence  if  the 
turning  point  has  not  actually  arrived,  at  any  rate  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  absorptive  agent  in  the  market  to 
meet  the  offerings  of  real  stock,  discourage  bear  opera- 
tions and  prevent  further  weakness  in  quotations. 

The  Home  Railway  dividends  declared  this  week  have 
been  much  in  accordance  with  expectations.  The 
drastic  reduction  in  the  Great  Eastern  rate  prepared  the 
market  for  disappointments.  The  maintenance  of  the 
company's  service  during  the  coal  strike  was  only 
effected  at  great  expense,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
company  will  benefit  in  the  future  from  its  policy  of 
giving  first  consideration  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public.  The  increase  in  season-ticket  receipts  is  a  good 
sign  in  this  respect.  The  most  unsatisfactory  feature 
of  the  general  railway  situation  as  shown  in  the  reports 
so  far  to  hand  is  that  no  appreciable  saving  in  expenses 
was  made  by  the  companies  which  reduced  their  ser- 
vices. Thus  the  Brighton  Company's  result  was  a  keen 
disappointment,  and  the  announcement  of  the  reduction 
of  the  dividend  from  the  rate  of  3^  to  2  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year  caused  quite  a  slump.  The  South-Eastern 
and  Chatham  dividends  were  not  so  bad,  the  former 
paying  at  the  rate  of  against  ih  per  cent,  on  its 
Ordinary  stock  and  the  latter  z\  against  3  per  cent,  on 
its  Preferred  Ordinary  ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  joint 
system  have  increased  nearly  ^10,000,  despite  the 
cutting  down  of  the  train  services  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire's  rate  of  3I  per 
ceot. ,  comparing  with  4}-,  was  in  accordance  with 
anticipations.  The  outlook  for  Home  Railways  is  not 
regarded  as  very  promising. 

Concerning  other  markets  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
Absence  of  business  is  usually  an  adverse  influence, 
because  dealers  "  read  "  brokers  who  approach  them  as 
sellers  and  mark  prices  down.  American  Rails  have 
derived  strentgh  from  favourable  crop  reports  and  good 
trade  indications,  but  realisations  by  bulls  have  de- 
pressed Canadian  rails  against  the  influence  of  satisfac- 
tory traffic  returns.  Bank  shares  have  been  heavy  owing 
to  the  depreciation  in  investment  values,  and  in  the 
Shipping  list  a  feature  is  the  decline  in  P.  and  O. 
Deferred  to  the  level  from  which  the  recent  sensational 
rise  was  started.  Elsewhere  the  most  noteworthy 
change  is  the  decided  improvement  in  the  tone  of  Rubber 
shares,  which  is  the  more  welcome  because  it  is  overdue. 
South  Africans  should  draw  encouragement  from  the 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  Schumacher  at  the  Rand  Mines 
nucling  and  by  Mr.  Rowsell  at  the  African  and  Euro- 
pean Investment  meeting.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
happening  recently  in  Canada  Mr.  Rowsell's  account 
of  the  improving  value  of  land  and  agricultural  progress 
in  the  Transvaal  is  at  least  noteworthy. 


INSURANCE, 
The  London  Life  Association,  Limited. 

'  I  ""HE  managements  of  life  offices  w  hich  employ  no 
A  agents  and  pay  no  commission  unquestionably 
labour  under  one  serious  disadvantage;  it  is  so  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  adequate  support  from  tlic  public, 
however  beneficial  may  be  the  offers  they  make.  Take 
the  London  Lite  Association,  for  example;  it  has  made 
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very  little  headway  during:  the  last  two  decades,  and 
has' practically  stood  still  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  1898,  when  a  triennial  valuation  was  com- 
pleted, there  were  8680  policies  in  force,  assuring  with 
premium  accumulations  a  total  net  sum  of  £10,232,812, 
and  at  that  time  half-premium  policies  had  not  been 
introduced  and  the  assurances  without  profits  repre- 
sented barely  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Against  this, 
the  summary  and  valuation  appended  to  the  report  for 
191 1  shows  that  on  31  December  last  8652  policies, 
assuring  £10,633,243,  were  extant,  and  of  these  207, 
for  a  gross  amount  of  £654,200,  had  been  issued  under 
non-participation  tables,  and  280,  for  £664,228  gross, 
were  of  the  minimum  premium  description.  In  face 
of  such  facts  one  is  compelled  to  think  that  this  vener- 
able association — it  was  founded  in  1806 — has  nearly 
attained  its  maximum  development,  unless  some  radical 
changes  are  made  in  its  constitution.  As  things  are 
at  present  there  is  clearly  little  room  for  further  im- 
provement. In  no  other  office  can  greater  benefits  be 
obtained  for  the  same  yearly  payment ;  a  high  rate 
of  interest  is  being  earned  on  the  accumulated  funds — ■ 
-£4  os.  4d.  per  cent,  net  in  1910  and  £4  3s.  8d.  per 
cent,  net  in  191 1,  being  the  latest  returns — and  the 
expenditure  is  wonderfully  moderate,  only  4.2  percent, 
of  the  premiums  having  been  spent  in  the  first  year  and 
4. 117  percent,  in  the  next. 

On  such  performances  it  is  not  easy  to  improve,  nor 
can  one  readily  perceive  in  what  way  the  portals  of 
the  Association  can  be  rendered  more  attractive  than 
they  have  now  been  made.  The  half-premium  policies 
referred  to  above  give  the  right  to  full  participation 
in  the  yearly  premium  reductions,  and  they  are  issued 
on  terms  that  ought  undoubtedly  to  command  wide- 
spread patronage.  For  the  loan  of  one-half  of  the 
premium  during  the  initial  period  before  abatements 
become  possible  the  member  only  pays  4  per  cent, 
interest,  and  he  can  rely  upon  the  amount  of  his  eighth 
and  subsequent  full  premiums,  plus  interest  on  the  sums 
borrowed,  being  very  little  more,  and  ultimately  less, 
than  the  half-premiums  he  originally  paid.  On  a  policy 
for  £1000  payable  at  death,  taken  out  at  nearest  age 
thirty,  the  full  premium  is  £30  and  the  half-premium 
£15,  and  the  person  M  ho,  considering  his  purse,  selects 
the  latter  plan  is  merely  called  upon  to  pay  seven 
successive  sums  of  £15,  plus  2s.  for  stamp;  £15  12s., 
£16  4s.,  £16  16s.,  £17  8s.,  £18,  and  £18  12s.  By 
this  time  the  office  will  have  advanced  £105  (£15  multi- 
plied by  seven),  and  interest  will  amount  to  £4  4s.  per 
annum,  but  the  abatement  of  60  per  cent,  made  in  the 
case  of  the  eighth  premium — now  a  practical  certainty — 
will  reduce  the  next  payment  to  £16  4s. — £12  for 
premium  and  £4  4s.  for  interest.  Two  years  later,  in 
all  human  probability,  the  combined  payment  will  not 
exceed  £15  12s.,  and  at  the  twelfth  payment  it  may  be 
expected  to  be  about  £15,  gradually  diminishing  to 
£12  12s.  at  the  twentieth,  and  ultimately,  should  the 
policy-holder  survive  to  old  age,  to  zero. 

From  an  investment  point  of  view  the  policies  granted 
by  this  office  possess  indubitable  attractions,  but  they 
are  not  run  after  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  might 
be  anticipated.  Issues  of  248  life  policies  in  1910  and 
260  similar  policies  in  191 1  are,  to  say  the  least,  unsen- 
sational,  but  of  course  the  average  amount  per  policy 
is  exceptionally  large,  and  the  net  sum  assured  was 
^458,500  in  the  one  year  and  £403,841  in  the  other  year 
—an  average  of  £2011  and  £1648  respectively.  The 
new  premium  income  obtained  is  also  substantial,  and 
the  yearly  total  is  gradually  increasing,  having 
amounted  to  .£355,059  in  1901,  £375,312  in  1907, 
£380^.65  in  1908,  £379,807  in  1909,  £385,331  in  1910, 
and  £389,806  last  year.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  the  allowance  in  respect  of  premium 
reductions  also  increased  from  £211,404  to  £218,505 
during  these  same  ten  years,  so  that  the  net  gain  in 
revenue  was  less  substantial  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
It  is  in  other  directions,  indeed,  that  the  London  Life 
Association  has  made  most  progress  in  recent  vears.  It 
has  accumulated  resources  very  steadily,  and  its 
interest  revenue  has  expanded  to  a  notable  extent.  At 


the  end  of  1901  the  assurance  fund  amounted  to 
£4,494,914,  and  it  has  since  increased  to  £5,217,122, 
inclusive  of  the  annuity  fund.  And  in  the  course  of  the 
decade  the  net  receipts  from  interest  and  dividends  had 
similarly  increased  from  £169,818  to  £214,098;  a 
reserve  fund  of  £50,000  had  been  established,  and  a 
substantial  sum  was  in  hand  unappropriated. 

A  London  Life  policy,  with  full  participation  in 
profits,  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  possession,  life  assur- 
ance being  combined  with  the  investments  of  capital 
in  small  sums  at  a  high  rate  of  compound  interest. 


A  NIGHTMARE  OF  THE  PLAYHOUSE. 
By  John-  Palmer. 

THE  dreamer  perceives  that  he  is  entering  a  vast  cave 
to  music  which  is  vaguely  familiar.  An  orchestra 
bursts  into  a  quite  remarkably  sinister  and  declamatory 
phrase  ;  and  a  shaft  of  blue  light  falls  from  the  roof 
upon  a  piper,  who  plays  his  instrument  with  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  self-importance.  Fiery  tongues 
of  a  very  beautiful  conflagration  emerge  from  the  floor ; 
and  the  cave,  which  appears  to  be  a  cathedral,  suddenly 
turns  into  a  market-place  where  people  are  shouting. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  in  the  rostrum,  trying  to  recite  a 
passage  from  Julius  Caesar,  but  the  crowd  persistently 
threatens  to  drown  him.  Finally  he  is  put  into  a  buck- 
basket  and  taken  away  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale, 
appears  unreasonably  in  a  Nutshell.  He  is  discovered  ; 
but  .indignantly  protests  that  his  name  never  was 
Improper  Peter.  Someone  has  quite  needlessly  added 
a  syllable.  Nor  has  he  ever  worn  an  ass's  head — that 
was  a  midsummer  night's  dream  with  no  Bottom  to  the 
tale. 

M.iss  Neilson  Terry,  conducted  before  the  curtain 
by  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  cannot  remember  whether  to 
sing  a  song  of  Willow  or  the  ballad  of  Sweet  Alice 
Ben  Bolt.  She  looks  hypnotically  towards  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  ;  but  Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  disguised  himself  as 
Fagin  the  Jew. 

Miss  Neilson  Terry. 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night  : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden; 
Too  like  the  lightning  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  "  It  lightens  ".  My  heart's  subdued^ 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman,  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman,  but  withal 
A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father 'd  and  so  husbanded? 

The  curtain  on  rising  discovers  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth 
disguised  as  a  waiter,  listening  intently  to  a  chorus 
of  "Mind  the  Paint  ".  A  delirious  procession  of  Old 
Fools  files  recklessly  past  and  vanishes  into  a  ball- 
room. 

Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth. 
{Turning  black  in  the  face.) 
I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abused 
Than  but  to  know  't  a  little. 

Mr.  Laurence  Irving. 
(Appears  unobserved,  habited  as  an  Ancient.) 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

(Spits  upon  his  flag  and  exit.) 

Somebody  cries,  "  A  sail  !  A  sail  !  "  Enter  the 
"  Loulia  ".  Mr.  Charles  Bryant  lands  with  a  touch 
of  the  Egyptian  sun. 

Mr.  Charles  Bryant. 
Hamsa.    Him  very  good  donkey-boy.    Make  very 

good  coffee. 
But  where  is  my  beautiful  Bella  Donna? 

(Breathes  stertorously  and  exit.) 
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Sir  George  Alexander. 
(Enters  with  a  tea-cup,  disguised  as  a  Hebrew  doctor.) 
There  is  sugar  of  lead  in  this  cup.    But  I  must 
be  very  careful.     The  point  of  etiquette  requires 
very  delicate  and  serious  consideration. 

Miss  Lillah  MacCarthy. 

{Arrives  very  suddenly  from  the  Kings-way.  She 
addresses  Sir  George  Alexander.) 

Are  you  a  doctor,  please,  or  a  dentist?  I  am 
pretending  to  be  Margaret  Knox.  I  want  to  sell 
these  two  teeth  that  I  knocked  from  the  head  of 
a  policeman. 

Sir  George  Alexaxder. 

{Turns  suddenly  into  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  made  up  to 
resemble  a  picture  post-card  of  Count  Tolstoi.) 

It's  no  use  your  trying  to  shoot  me.  Several 
people  have  tried  to  shoot  me.  If  you  shoot  me 
I  shall  haunt  the  play.  In  any  case,  you  are  only 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Next  Religion  ;  and 
that  is  infinitely  worse.  .  .  . 

The  dreamer's  vision  is  suddenly  smitten  with  dark- 
ness ;  but  he  is  sternly  impelled,  with  a  sickening  sense 
of  terror,  into  a  large  Examination  Hall.  He  finds 
himself  with  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  list  of  questions. 

(1)  What  was  98.9? 

(2)  Which  was  the  easiest  way? 

(3)  How  many  years  make  a  milestone? 

(4)  Is  the  th.ird  degree  positive,  comparative,  or 

superlative? 

(5)  How  does  the  new  sin  differ  from  an  old  sin? 

(6)  Love — and  what  then? 

A  Gigantic  Plough  takes  form  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hall.  It  is  on  the  point  of  passing  over  the  candi- 
date .  .  . 

The  dreamer  wakes,  clearly  determined  that  he  needs 
a  holiday. 

ANDREW  LANG. 

By  Charles  Boyd. 

"AITE  do  not  wish  that  the  moment  our  backs  are 
■  ■  turned  and  the  door  is  closed  upon  us,  our 
characters  or  fortunes  or  behaviour  should  at  once 
become  subject  of  discussion."  With  this  quotation 
from  one  of  Mr.  Jowett's  own  sermons  the  Saturday 
Review  began  its  article  on  the  Master  of  Balliol — ■ 
then  just  dead — on  7  October  1893.  "  His  back  is 
turned,  on  him  the  door  is  closed  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  his  career  and  influence  should  be  discussed."  So 
continued  the  Saturday  Reviewer  of  that  vanished  day. 
On  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  turn  the  door  now  closes, 
and  he  is  "  the  subject  of  discussion  "  in  this 
place,  where,  for  so  many  years,  his  own  hand 
was  active.  Mr.  Lang's  was  a  place  which  no 
one  else  can  fill ;  an  incommunicable  distinction 
passes  from  contemporary  letters ;  and  the  sense 
of  loss  with  some  of  us  is  personal.  Where  are 
we  to  begin?  Scholar,  folk-lorist,  historian,  translator, 
journalist  even  (writing  as  he  bowled,  with  some  won- 
derful breaks  of  his  own)  ;  assiduous  dealer  with 
ballades  and  totems  and  golf  and  angling  and  dreams 
and  ghosts — how  shall  we  run  after  and  catch  the  secret 
of  one  who  did  so  much,  and  did  it  very  well?  We  are 
told  in  one  solemn  quarter  that  Mr.  Lang,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  should  only  be  dealt  with  by  experts  in 
separate  compartments,  and  in  another  that  it  is  hard  to  r 
say  what  he  did  best,  or  sad,  that  of  so  much  accom- 
plished, nothing  survives  which  you  can  call  really  great. 
We  incline  at  the  moment  to  deem  these  grave  utter- 
ances irrelevant,  and  to  think  thai  nothing  is  so  good  in 
this  achievement  as  just  the  sum  of  it,  and  that  Andrew 
Lang  mattered  to  us  so  much  in  fact  by  dint  of  simply 
being  Andrew  Lang.  "  Custom  and  Myth  ",  "  Myth, 
Ritual  and  Religion  "  and  the  rest  may  or  may  not 
"  live  "  as  men  say.  They  are  viewed  seriously,  with 
all  this  side  of  their  author's  work,  by  Mr.  Tylor  and 
Mr.  Frazer  and  the  "great   guns"  of  comparative 


mythology,  and  wouldi  be  fame  enough  for  most  of  us. 
Again,  when  the  first  volume  of  "  The  History  of  Scot- 
land "  was  published,  it  seemed  that  the  author's  volume 
on  S.  Andrews,  his  "  Pickle  the  Spy  ",  and  all  the 
studies  of  the  later  Scotland,  with  which,  to  our  vast 
entertainment,  Mr.  Lang  had  flooded  the  Reviews,  had 
been  but  the  intimations  of  a  great  strategic  movement 
on  the  history  of  the  nation  which  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  old  Catholic  Scotland.  With  the  first  volume  that 
great  advance  appeared  to  have  begun.  He  did  not  let 
himself  go  in  a  stream  of  narrative.  Rather,  you  found 
an  extremely  learned  and  minute  excursus,  delicately 
done  with  much  charming  humour  and  not  seldom 
touched  with  an  exquisite  prettiness  of  manner.  Yet 
here  one  may  have  thought  (and  written)  that  Mr.  Lang 
was  at  length  building  a  lasting  monument  to  his  own 
memory,  more  than  that  accumulation  of  all  the  other 
things  which  had  given  him  so  individual  a  place  among 
his  contemporaries.  Then  there  were  the  translations — 
the  "  Odyssey  " — the  proverbial  "  Butcher  and  Lang  " 
— the  "  Iliad  ",  in  which  Mr.  Lang  took  a  hand 
with  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Leaf,  and  that  version  of 
"Theocritus",  which  was  Mr.  Lang's  unaided.  Yes, 
a  case  may  be  made  for  the  Translations  as  the  best 
of  his  accomplishments,  as  the  work  which  will  live. 
Henley  said  that  if  Lang  must  be  tied  down  to  a 
single  metier  that  should  be  the  translator's,  and  that 
for  his  part  he  would  have  him  appointed  arch-generalis- 
simo among  those  who  "  do  into  English  ".  Yet  there 
remains  Andrew  Lang  the  poet.  Him  many  prefer 
to  all  the  other  people  of  the  same  name,  deem- 
ing "  Helen  of  Troy  "  a  re-embodiment  of  the  Greek 
spirit  and  a  thing  alive  with  passion,  only  so -classic 
as  to  be  caviare  to  the  general,  too  good  to  be 
popular.  Of  the  lesser  poems  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  later,  because  we  think  that  in  them  was  much 
of  the  best  in  him  who  has  gone.  But  even  for  these, 
which  we  have  loved  as  "  not  the  best  poems  but  the 
friendliest  poems  ",  we  will  make  no  special  claim.  The 
truth,  we  think,  is  this — that  in  Mr.  Lang  we  had  indeed 
one  good  at  many  things,  and  that  the  best  of  him  was 
that  he  was  thus  various,  and  in  so  many  fields  has 
multiplied  our  enjoyment.  What  he  did  was  less  than 
the  distinction  with  which  he  did  it,  and  that  distinction 
he  brought  to  every  task,  no  matter  how  inconsiderable. 
Even  a  catalogue  he  contended  might  be  made  a  work 
of  art  !  In  his  exquisite  essay  on  R.  F.  Murray,  the 
poet  of  the  "  Scarlet  Gown  ",  a  classic  of  succeeding 
generations  of  S.  Andrews  undergraduates,  he  deplores 
Murray's  aversion  from  the  manufacture  of  leader  notes 
and  the  compilation  of  columns  of  literary  news.  This 
last,  he  writes,  "  might  have  been  made  extremely 
amusing ;  it  sounds  like  a  delightful  task — the  making 

of  comments  on  Mr.    has  finished  a  sonnet ;  Mr. 

 's  poems  are  in  their  fiftieth  thousand  ;  Miss   

has  gone  a  tour  of  health  to  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse- 

Kiang ;  Mrs.    is  engaged  in  a  novel   about  the 

pilchard  fishery.  One  could  make  comments  (if  per- 
mitted) on  these  topics  for  love,  and  they  might  not 
be  unpopular.  But  Murray  calls  this  '  not  very  inspir- 
ing employment  '.  The  bare  idea,  I  confess,  inspirits 
me  extremely  ".  The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  literary 
follet,  who  delights  in  mild  mischief,  and  his  inseparable 
literary  quality  accompanied  Mr.  Lang  in  everything 
which  he  attempted.  Never  were  such  "  leaders  "  pub- 
lished in  this  world  as  those  which  he  contributed  to 
the  "  Daily  News  ",  where  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  and  Mr.  Whiteing  also  wrote — the  first  two  on 
politics,  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Whiteing  on  everything  and 
nothing,  and  all  with  a  simplicity  and  an  ease  and  an 
economy  of  words  of  which  no  daily  journal  lias  found  or 
kept  the  secret.  To  this  Review,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  he  contributed  at  least  two  articles  : — a  long 
literary  paper,  based  on  a  scholarship  worn  lightly  as  a 
flower,  and  a  light  Leading  article,  done  with  a  dex- 
terity and  lightness  of  hand  to  find  the  like  of  which 
we  must  cross  over  into  France.  "  His  dainty  prose, 
his  incommunicable  humour"  were  R.  L.  S.'  words 
about  his  friend,  his  admiration  for  whom  dated  from 
days  when  the  elder  was  head  boy  and  captain  of  the 
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eleven  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  the  future  author  of 
'■  Dr.  Jekyll  "  a  small  and  unconsidered  trifle.  Though 
with  a  certain  difference  in  later  years,  the  dainty  prose, 
the  incommunicable  humour  was  just  as  conspicuous  in 
the  most  fugitive  piece  of  Lang's  journalism  as  in  his 
most  deliberate  and  considered  essay.  But  there  was 
infinitely  more  behind.  Ourselves  "  when  young  did 
eagerly  frequent  "  such  opportunities  as  we  had  of  learn- 
ing from  him.  Not  while  life  endures  shall  we  forget 
the  rigid  discipline  he  imposed  on  himself  and  on  one  to 
whom  he  was  gracious  enough  to  give  an  occasional 
task  to  do  and  some  practical  lessons  on  the  art  of 
how  to  do  it.  Mr.  Lang  could  be  very  severe  on  young 
men  who  supposed  that  smart  writing  could  make 
up  for  scamped  work  in  the  matter  of  looking  up  refer- 
ences and  getting  up  the  scope  of  works  relevant  and 
necessary  to  an  honest  piece  of  serious  reviewing.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  recently  of  his  own  slight  tendency 
to  inaccuracy.  That  never  went  beyond  an  occasional 
verbal  slip.  He  professed  himself  to  be  "  naturally 
of  a  most  slovenly  and  slatternly  mental  habit  ". 
He  hated,  he  said,  taking  trouble  and  verifying 
references.  In  that  case,  all  one  can  say  is  that 
the  labour  of  "thoroughly  learning  certain  Greek 
texts  "  had  done  much  more  for  him  than  merely 
helping,  as  he  modestly  put  it,  "in  a  certain 
degree  to  counteract  those  tendencies  ".  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  and  prodigious  his  reading.  He  seemed 
to  have  read  everything  and  to  have  rememberecT  most 
of  what  he  read.  "  Writing  is  to  you  as  easy  as  talk- 
ing? "  one  asked.  "  Just  about  ",  was  the  answer,  and 
he  lit  his  cigarette  and  so  fired  away.  Yet  how  assidu- 
ously he  continued  to  study,  in  a  nook,  it  might  be  of 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  or  of  the  University  Library  at 
S.  Andrews,  looking  out  on  the  quiet  backwater  of 
S.  Mary's  College.  .  .  . 

We  stand  once  more  in  the  study  carpeted  with  sheets 
of  manuscript,  written,  blotted,  and  so  cast  down  any- 
how upon  the  floor.  A  long,  slim  form  is  bent  over  the 
paper  which  we  have  brought  for  this  master's  revision. 
In  the  still  December  evening  we  can  hear  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  Western  Sands.  Then  with  a  quick 
movement  the  brindled  mane  is  thrown  back  and  we 
meet  that  dark  unfathomable  gaze— rather  beautiful 
than  auspicious.  V  It  will  do  ",  he  says  in  a  hurried 
head-voice;  "you  have  looked  out  your  authorities. 
What  you  brought  the  other  morning  didn't  do  a  bit. 
Not  business,  you  know  !  "  It  is  twenty  years  ago,  and 
we  feel  the  old  time  come  over  us,  and  the  old  disquiet. 
Mr.  Lang  was  kindness  itself  in  all  big  things  ;  no  man 
did  more  for  other  people  more  occultlv.  But  to  youth, 
the  befriended  offspring  of  a  friend,  he  could  be 
alarming. 

Andrew  Lang  has  died  in  Scotland,  where  he  liked 
best  to  live.  London  he  liked  as  little  as  he  liked  Par- 
liamentmen — "  Parliamentmen  whom  you  loved  not, 
Father  Isaak  ",  he  addresses  Walton,  "neither  do  I 
love  them  more  than  reason  and  scripture  bid  each  of  us 
be  kindly  to  his  neighbour  ".  Whether  or  no  he  had 
been  brought  back  to  his  own  Border  Country  to  be 
buried,  like  Sir  Walter, 

"  Beside  his  friends  on  the  grey  hill, 
Where  the  rains  weep  and  the  curlews  shrill, 
And  the  brown  water  wanders  by  ", 

or  sleeps— as  has  been  decreed— under  the  shadow  of 
the  ruined  cathedral  of  S.  Andrews  where  rest  old 
friends  enough,  in  Scotland  those  who  knew  him  will  be 
haunted  by  him.  Perhaps  only  a  Scotsman  knows  how 
good  the  best  of  his  shorter  poems  are,  now  com- 
memorating a  dear  friendship  as  in  the  beautiful  lines 
to  Mrs.  Sellar,  now  filled  with  the  long,  silver  light  of 
the  Xorthern  afterglow,  and  musical  with  the  kind 
remembered  melody  of  Tweed;  or,  when  he  turns 
from  his  beloved  Border  to  his  dear  city  of  youth  and 
dream,  sonorous  with  the  long  sea  rollers  surging  and 
sounding  under  the  broken  minster  of  St.  Andrews. 
Last  summer  at  the  Quincentenary  of  his  first  Alma 
Mater,  as  three  and  twenty  years  before  at  an  earlier 
academic  festival  of  the  college  of  the  "  Scarlet  Gown 


the  tall,  spare  unquiet  figure,  the  dark  melancholy  eyes, 
something  casual  and  detached  in  his  movements, 
suggested  somehow  the  aspect  of  One  Returning.  His 
own  youth,  his  own  memories,  he  confessed  were 
apt  to  be  uppermost  with  him,  revisiting  at  such 
moments  the  little  city  worn  and  grey,  with  which  he 
has  told  us  he  "  fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  as  soon  as 
I  found  myself  under  the  grey  sky,  and  beheld  the  white 
flame  of  the  breakers  charging  over  the  brown,  wet 
barrier  of  the  pier".  In  Galloway  or  in  the  Forest  of 
his  boyhood — where  sleep  the  "  wanderers  that  were 
his  sires  ",  they  who  deserting  the  heath  and  river  brink 
"  doomed  their  child  to  pen  and  ink  " — now  pursued 
perhaps  in  gipsy  fashion,  or  at  S.  Andrews  men  behold- 
ing "  three  peaks  against  the  saffron  sky  "  or  standing 
under  certain  towers,  "  that  the  salt  winds  vainly  beat  ", 
and  "  mirrored  in  the  wet  sea  sand  ",  will  remember 
Andrew  Lang. 

A  LONDON  STATUE  TO  RHODES. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  very  hard  to  make  English  people  really 
interested  in  statues.  They  are  things  upon  which 
most  of  us  look  with  unseeing  eyes,  often  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  sculptor  who  made  them,  but  even  of 
the  person  whom  they  are  intended  to  commemorate. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  very  bad  statues  in  England — 
statues,  I  suppose,  as  bad  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
country  in  the  world  ;  but  whether  we  have  bad  statues 
because  we  are  not  interested  in  them,  or  are  un- 
interested because  the  statues  are  bad,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  At  any  rate,  no  one  really  cares.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  that  after  the  death  of  men  who 
have  been  recognised  as  great  some  kind  of  effigy  or 
memorial  of  them  should  be  planted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  ;  the  matter  is  generally  dealt  with  after  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  people  see  to  the  furnishing 
of  a  tomb  ;  the  order  is  given  to  some  one  who  has  made 
a  trade  of  the  supply  of  such  articles,  and  who  knows 
the  kind  of  thing  the  public  thinks  suitable  ;  the  money 
is  subscribed,  the  statue  erected  and  unveiled,  and  the 
whole  matter  forgotten  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  memorial  in  London  to  Cecil  Rhodes. 
People  are  fond  of  saying  that  his  work  is  his 
best  memorial ;  but  in  fact  that  is  not  true,  for 
Londoners  at  any  rate.  There  was  no  need  to  raise  a 
statue  for  him  in  Rhodesia,  where  the  whole  life  of  the 
colony  is  intimately  commemorative  of  him  ;  where  he 
did  really  stamp  the  impress  of  his  work  and  his  thought 
on  a  whole  community  and  continent  of  men  ;  where  it 
is  quite  unthinkable  that  his  name  should  ever  be  for 
long  out  of  remembrance.  But  in  the  life  of  London 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  that  such  a  man  as  Cecil 
Rhodes  ever  existed  ;  and  it  is  here  if  anywhere,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  which  he  so  passionately  believed 
in,  that  there  should  be  some  visible  reminder  to  the 
passer-by  of  that  great  departed  man,  so  that  to  future 
generations  he  may  not  merely  be  a  name,  but  a  fellow- 
creature  of  whose  outward  lineaments  they  may  have 
some  faint  imaginary  conception. 

This  being  so,  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  form 
this  memorial  should  take,  and  to  whom  the  making 
of  it  should  be  entrusted.  In  his  letter  to  the  "  Times  "■ 
last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  a  faithful  servant  and 
disciple  of  Rhodes,  pointed  out  some  very  strong 
reasons  why  this  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a 
replica  of  Tweed's  statue  in  Bulawayo,  so  that  future 
generations  of  Londoners  and  future  generations  of 
Rhodesians  may  think  of  Rhodes,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
same  terms,  and  have  some  common  conception  of  what 
he  was  like. 

There  is  one  sculptor  whose  art  was  almost  ideally 
suitable  to  the  representation  of  a  man  of  Rhodes' 
energy  and  strong,  immense,  rough-hewn  ideals  ;  and 
that  man  is  Rodin.  If  Rodin  had  known  Rhodes,  and 
if  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger,  this  would  have 
been  an  occasion  for  that  rare  thing,  a  masterpiece  of 
modern  sculpture.  But  these  are  big  "  ifs  ".  Rodin 
is  far  past  his  best  work,  and  he  never  knew  Rhodes ; 
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moreover,  it  is  probable  that  he  never  could  have  fully 
understood  the  curious  mixture  of  piracy  and  states- 
manship that  made  Rhodes  so  essentially  English, 
although  English  in  a  way  far  behind  and!  far  in  advance 
of  his  day.  Half  of  him  was  Elizabethan  pirate,  and 
the  other  half  the  man  of  to-morrow,  whom  perhaps  we 
do  not  yet  perfectly  comprehend  in  England.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  but  an  Englishman  could  understand 
Rhodes  well  enough  to  translate  him  perfectly  into 
terms  of  art.  On  other  grounds,  although  the  patriotic 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  art  is  generally  negligible, 
there  would  be  something  almost  pathetically  unsuitable 
in  having  as  a  great  national  memorial  to  Rhodes  the 
work  of  a  foreigner.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  himself  would  have  taken  quite  a  Philistine  view, 
and  preferred  an  indifferent  statue  of  himself  by  an 
Englishman  to  a  better  one  by  a  foreigner.  Fortunately, 
that  difficulty  is  not  likely  to  confront  us.  Rodin  is, 
I  believe,  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Tweed,  who  is 
obviously  the  English  sculptor  who  should  be  chosen 
to  execute  this  work,  is  incapable  of  bad  work;  it  is 
in  fact  already  shown  by  the  statue  that  looks  across 
the  plains  of  Matabeleland  that  he  has  found  in  Rhodes 
a  subject  capable  of  inspiring  him  to  an  achievement 
of  high  artistic  excellence.  As  Mr.  Charles  Boyd  points 
out,  Tweed  knew  Rhodes  well,  and  had  a  deeply  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  his  character  and  his  ideals. 

What  must  be  made  quite  certain,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  this  memorial,  is  that  it  should  be  the  work 
.of  Tweed.  Even  the  dormant  artistic  consciousness  of 
London  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  statues  may  be 
very  costly,  very  conspicuous,  and  terribly  permanent 
things  ;  and  some  of  us  at  least  are  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  of  the  monstrous  and  unsightly 
piles  of  masonry  with  which  in  the  past  half-century 
we  have  made  London  unsightly,  and  which  in  the 
Victoria  Memorial  culminated  in  a  thing  so  con- 
spicuously abominable  that  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
dullest  to  the  necessity  for  calling  a  halt.  Rhodes,  at 
any  rate,  must  not  be  celebrated  by  a  contract  for 
masonry  let  out  to  an  official  academic  sculptor.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  will  even  be  threatened  ;  but  it  is 
important,  even  at  this  early  stage,  that  people  should 
rouse  themselves  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
see  to  it  that  its  execution  is  entrusted  to  safe  hands. 

For  my  part,  I  am  entirely  of  Mr.  Boyd's  opinion — 
that  the  memorial  to  Rhodes  in  London  should  take 
the  form  of  a  replica  of  that  in  Bulawavo.  It  is  artisti- 
cally a  fine  thing,  and  would  be  rare  enough  in  London 
on  that  account  alone.  It  is  unlikely  that  with  this 
subject,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Tweed  could  do  anything 
better.  He  ought  to  be  consulted,  of  course,  and  if 
he  himself  felt  that  he  could  do  something  different  and 
something  better,  that  alternative  might  be  considered  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  would.  Moreover, 
there  is  something  intrinsically  attractive  in  the  idea 
of  a  great  man  being  commemorated  in  different  and 
far  distant  parts  of  the  world  by  one  and  the  same 
artistic  idea.  It  is  a  catholic  and  unifying  principle 
which,  while  it  need  not  be  carried  too  far,  is  well  worth 
considering  in  an  age  when  sculpture  as  an  art  cannot 
be  said  to  flourish,  and  when  a  really  fine  statue  is 
something  of  a  rarity.  Copies  of  masterpieces  by 
another  hand  and  in  another  age,  with  all  the  life  gone 
out  of  them,  would  be  poor  memorials  for  any  man  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  living  master  should  not 
execute  replicas  of  his  own  best  work.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Tweed  there  are  special  reasons  for  this  :  he  is 
probably  our  first  living  sculptor,  his  best  work 
is  not  in  England,  and  it  can  never  be  seen  by  the 
bulk  of  his  countrymen  except  in  the  form  of  replicas. 

Mr.  Charles  Boyd  in  his  letter  said  that  it  was  not 
for  the  personal  friends  and  servants  of  Rhodes  to 
concern  themselves  in  the  affair  of  a  memorial.  I  think 
he  is  quite  wrong.  It  is  just  they  who  should  concern 
ihcmselvcs  with  it,  and  see  that  in  this  matter  at  least 
no  irrevocable  stupidities  arc  committed.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  leave  things  to  people  who  really  do  not  mind 
much  what  happens,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  the 
people  who  really  care  who  should  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  right  thing  is  done  in  the  right  way. 


M.   ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

TV/f  ANATOLE  FRANCE  has  not  uniformly  gained 
•  in  the  last  twelve  years ;  on  the  morrow  of  the 
tremendous  Bergeret  success  there  was  surprise  when 
the  author,  a  smiling  Dreyfusist  in  his  books,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  furious  one  in  his  deeds ;  there  was 
more  surprise  when  he  turned  Socialist ;  there  was 
scandal  when  the  "Jeanne  d'Arc  "  and  the  "  He  des 
Pingouins  "  appeared  ;  and  there  was  amusement  when, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  M.  France,  ceasing  to  be  a  Drey- 
fusist or  a  Socialist,  took  to  travelling  and  banished 
serious  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

Yet  the  hold  which  a  writer  has  on  the  French  public 
is  so  great  that  the  announcement  of  a  novel  on  the 
Revolution  by  the  author  of  "Jerome  Coignard  " 
created  as  much  excitement  as  the  Bergeret  series  itself, 
and  "  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif",  though  published  little 
more  than  a  month  ago,  is  already  in  its  sixty-eighth 
edition. 

These  thirsty  gods  are  the  Terrorists,  and  the  narra- 
tive begins  in  May  1793.  We  have  only  to  open  the 
book  to  be  clear  about  the  author's  object.  He  has 
always  been  a  critic  and  an  antiquary,  a  man  who 
tries  to  understand  and  explain  as  well  as  a  man  anxious 
to  see  the  past,  and  these  two  tendencies  are  as  visible 
here  as  in  the  ill-fated  "Jeanne  d'Arc".  Clearly  his 
interest  in  the  Revolution  is  akin  both  to  that  of  Taine 
and  to  that  of  M.  Lenotre  *,  and  his  aim  is  to  grasp 
the  psychology  of  the  Revolutionists  as  the  former, 
and,  as  the  latter,  to  replace  it  in  the  everyday  sur- 
roundings which  lovers  of  the  old  streets  endlessly 
strive  to  imagine.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  made  very 
nearly  the  same  attempt  in  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Old  Wives'  Tale",  which,  inferior  as  I  think  it  to  the 
first,  is,  however,  far  more  vigorous  and  even  more 
artistic  than  "  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif  ". 

There  is  little  doubt  that  M.  Anatole  France  not  only 
works  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  Taine — in  vols.  v. 
to  viii.  of  "  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
porainc  " — but  has  simply  borrowed  them  from  him. 
He  accepts  his  reading  of  the  Revolutionists  in  its  two 
chief  points  :  they  were  lunatics,  but  they  were  men 
all  the  same,  sometimes  gentle  and  often  sincere  ;  and 
the  explanation  of  their  bloodthirsty  mania  lies  in  the 
danger  in  which  their  country  was  placed  by  the. 
European  coalition,  and  which  gradually  became  their 
personal  danger.  Take  away  the  soldiers  who  fought 
at  the  frontier,  the  Revolutionists  become  mere 
brigands  ;  with  them  they  are  monsters,  it  is  true,  but  a 
horrible  greatness  cannot  be  denied  to  them. 

M.  Anatole  France  has  not  looked  any  further  than 
this  analysis,  and  all  his  effort  has  consisted  in  shaping 
his  central  character  upon  it.  Evariste  Gamelin — the 
hero  of  "Les  Dieux  ont  Soif" — is  as  consistent,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  artificial  as  Taine  himself  would 
have  made  him.  But  the  frame  in  which  his  stiff  figure 
moves  is  very  nearly  perfect.  Anatole  France  is  an 
abyss  of  picturesque  knowledge  and  need  go  to  nobody's 
school — not  even  M.  Lenotre's — for  vivid  representa- 
tions. 

Gamelin  is  a  young  painter,  a  pupil  of  David's, 
moderately  talented,  moderately  intelligent,  but  sin- 
cere and  honest ;  a  true  patriot,  a  man  of  feeling, 
an  unbending  champion  of  unadulterated  revolu- 
tionary truth,  a  handsome  fellow,  too,  though 
stern,  and  fascinating  after  a  fashion,  and  capable 
of  violent  affections.  As  a  set-off  to  him,  M. 
Anatole  France  has  taken  his  mother,  poor  old 
rthing,  the  typical  bewildered  witness  of  an  epoch  too 
terrible  for  her  powers  of  realisation,  stunned  to  mute- 
ness by  the  atrocities  she  sees,  but  protesting  at  last 
when  she  hears  that  ells  and  farthings  are  to  be  replaced 
by  metres  and  centimes,  and  everything  "  is  going 
t.)  be  regulated  by  distilled  water  ".  Gamelin  has  a 
friend,  Elodie,  who  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
story.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant,  not  a 
patriot,  and  cares  little  lor  politics.    All  she  cares  for 

*  Read  any  volume  in  the  series  "  Vieux  Fapiers  Vieillcs 
Maisons  ". 
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is  to  become  more  than  a  friend,  if  it  is  less  than  a  wife, 
to  Evariste,  and  we  are  treated  to  full  descriptions  of 
her  very  simple  nature.  In  a  garret  of  the  house  in 
which  Gamelin  lives  with  his  mother  hides  a  ci-devant 
financier,  Brotteaux,  an  anti-Revolutionist  and  an 
atheist,  a  loose  man  and  a  kind  man,  who  reads 
Lucretius  and  preaches  materialism  in  sight  of  the 
guillotine,  but  puts  up  a  fugitive  monk  when  he  has 
a  chance.  This  replica  of  Jerome  Coignard  is  visited 
by  the  citoyenne  Rochemaure,  late  Madame  de 
Rochemaure,  who  is  a  great  schemer,  a  general  traitor, 
a  most  seductive  creature  withal,  though  not  so  young 
as  she  used  to  be,  and  engrossed  by  the  same  pre- 
occupations we  have  seen  in  Elodie  and  will  see  in 
all  the  other  women  in  the  book.  For  the  figures  in 
"  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif  "  are  numerous  and  apparently 
various,  but  they  are  in  reality  extremely  similar. 

The  revolutionary  and  the  sentimental  developments 
of  Gamelin  are  very  simple  and  coincide  in  their  pro- 
gress. At  first  he  loves  Elodie  platonically,  and  no 
juryman  in  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  is  more 
scrupulous  and  human.  When  EJodie  becomes  his 
mistress  we  see  a  change  ;  he  is  more  strict,  more  con- 
scious of  his  awful  duties  ;  more  than  once  we  see  his 
vote  weigh  down  the  fatal  scales  when  the  rest  of  the 
jurv  were  uncertain.  As  his  passion  increases  his 
merit  is  also  better  recognised ;  he  is  appointed  a 
regular  magistrate  in  one  of  the  four  dreadful  courts, 
and,  as  the  foreign  armies  seem  successful  in  the  North, 
he  kills  right  and  left  in  Paris  and  thinks  himself  very 
agreeable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  Robespierre 
worships  so  piously.  Finally  he  grows  perfectly 
atrocious,  and  happening  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man 
against  whom  there  is  nothing  except  that  he  suspects 
him — quite  wrongly — to  have  been  Elodie's  first  love, 
he  gets  him  condemned  and  guillotined,  and  Elodie 
is  so  horrified  that  she  loves  him  ten  times  more,  as 
will  always  seem  natural  to  M.  Anatole  France.  To 
remain  a  tvpical  Revolutionist  to  the  end,  Gamelin  is 
executed  with  Robespierre,  and  dies  reproaching  him- 
self with  criminal  lenience  towards  the  assassins  of 
the  Republic. 

This  is  Gamelin,  and  this  is  about  all  the  story. 
What  shall  we  say  df  it,  not  as  an  historical  document, 
which  it  does  not  claim  to  be,  but  as  a  work  of  art? 
Well,  M.  France's  manner  does  not  suit  a  portrait  of 
this  kind.  I  suppose  the  .reader  remembers  the  style 
of  "La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque  ",  for  instance. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  persuasive  and  the  reverse. 
We  know  the  writer  is  playing  with  his  characters 
and  with  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  mind,  and  we  let 
him  amuse  himself  so  long  as  he  entertains  us.  The 
narrative  halts  or  bounds  as  Voltaire's  stories  do;  we 
are  treated  to  impossible  episodes  ;  the  characters  do 
and  say  all  sorts  of  things  which  are  only  probable 
because  everything  is  probable,  and,  above  all,  because 
a  book  is  only  a  book,  we  do  not  protest.  Gradually 
we  are  even  convinced  that  life,  if  we  knew  it  better, 
would  appear  as  extraordinary  as  these  tales.  This 
is  all  very  well  in  eighteenth-century  fiction  or  in 
pastiches  after  it,  but  in  a  dark  modern  drama  like 
"  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif  ",  to  which  we  bring  the  serious- 
ness we  value  so  highly  when  mere  literature  is  at 
stake,  this  process  is  decidedly  inartistic.  We  would 
like  in  the  development  of  Gamelin  something  of 
Racine's  treatment  of  Nero,  and  we  only  find  the  facile 
simplification  of  Jerome  Coignard. 

This  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  tone  of  the 
dialogue  and  the  philosophy  of  the  book,  which  are 
both  characteristic  of  the  author's  lighter  works.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  the  people  who  saw  the  Revolution 
speak  in  a  novel  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  That 
terrible  chapter  of  French  history  has  changed  entirely 
the  perspective  of  even  familiar  scenes ;  we  imagine 
the  people  of  1788  as  completely  different  from  those 
of  1808;  they  might  be  shades  in  Hades,  so  unreal  the 
atmosphere  about  them  seems  to  us.  So,  if  a  writer 
limits  his  efforts  to  the  reproduction  of  what  might  be 
called  historical  dialogues — conversations  on  contem- 
porary topics — he  is  pretty  sure  to  lack  picturesque- 
ness ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  endeavours  to  hit  what 


he  supposes  to  have  been  the  chatty  tone  of  the  epoch 
we  mistrust  him.  In  "  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif  "  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  historical  dialogue,  and  the  rest  is 
in  M.  France's  peculiar  language — an  admixture  of 
Greek  irony  or  terseness  with  Latin  scntcntiousness, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  old  gauloiserie — often  charming, 
never  real.  All  readers  of  Anatole  France  must  have 
experienced  that  these  balanced  speeches  settle  in  the 
memory  so  well  that  after  shutting  the  book  we  not 
only  continue  to  hear  them  in  our  ears,  but  uncon- 
sciously manufacture  similar  ones  while  we  go  about 
our  own  affairs.  They  must  have  noticed  also  that 
great  books — books  in  which  the  matter  is  so  supreme 
that  the  manner  cannot  attract  special  attention — never 
produce  that  effect. 

As  to  the  philosophy  permeating  the  book,  it  is  that 
to  which  M.  France  has  long  accustomed  us,  and  of 
which  we  .  have  had  time  to  be  thoroughly  tired. 
Nobody  in  "  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif"  is  good  or  noble, 
though  many  people  are  kind ;  and  nobody  is  bad 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  repellent,  though  every- 
body more  or  less  does  things  we  ought  to  abhor. 
One  character — the  monk — would  be  admirable  if 
he  were  not  perfectly  ridiculous ;  another — a  young 
woman  of  unmentionable  profession — is  about  the 
best  in  the  book,  but  it  is  evidently  because  M. 
France  h3s  not  had  time  to  advert  to  her  suffi- 
ciently. All  these  puppets  are  moved  by  either 
selfishness  or  sexual  propensities — often  by  both — 
and  no  other  motive  appears.  Weaknesses  are 
absent  from  this  book ;  they  connote  hesitation  or 
remorse,  and  there  is  nothung  here  except  fatality.  It 
is  evidently  no  fault  of  Elodie  if,  less  than  six  months 
after  Gamelin's  death,  we  hear  her  address  a  new  lover 
in  words  we  remember  her  using  in  the  height  of  her 
former  passion.  M.  France  does  not  despise  women  ; 
he  only  regards  them  as  impure  machines.  (By  the 
way,  I  shall  await  the  English  version  with  curiosity. 
The  translator,  however  post-Victorian,  will  have  to 
think  more  than  once  before  he  leaps.)  One  may  plead 
that  M,  France  has  a  right  to  his  opinion.  No  doubt, 
but  certain  opinions  which  may  be  only  bad  morals  in 
a  man  of  fifty  are  also  bad  taste  in  a  man  of  seventy. 

Some  writers  have  spoken  of  an  evolution  and  even 
a  conversion  of  the  author,  because  being  an  ex- 
Dreyfusist  he  seems  to  be  also  an  anti-Revolutionist ; 
but  political  shades  matter  little  where  there  are  such 
moral  principles.  The  only  interesting  fact  is  that 
M.  France  seems  decidedlv  out  of  date. 


IN  A  GREEN  LAND. — IV. 

{Concluding  article.) 

By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

MY  object  gained  I  quitted  the  little  Hampshire 
village  the  richer  for  three  prized  memories  : 
first  and  best  was  that  of  the  people  I  had  been  staying 
with  in  their  cottage  ;  next  in  order  of  merit,  the  image 
of  those  little  feathered  fairies  in  a  vocal  rage  ;  and  last, 
that  of  five  white  or  cream-coloured  cows  issuing  from 
some  small  or  cottage  farm  at  the  side  of  the  heath, 
driven  or  followed  by  a  young  woman  to  their  daily 
grazing-place  on  some  distant  part  of  the  moor.  Every 
morning  they  appeared  from  among  the  green  foliage 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  behind  which  the  homestead  was 
hidden,  to  take  their  slow  way  over  the  wide,  brown 
heath  in  a  scattered  procession,  always  followed  by  that 
ycung  woman,  tall  and  straight,  her  head  uncovered, 
her  limp  gown  of  a  whity-grey  colour  almost  like  the 
white  of  the  cows.  A  beautiful  and  a  strange  spectacle, 
seen  from  afar  as  they  moved  across  the  moor  in  the 
dewy  light  of  the  early  sun.  They  had  a  misty  appear- 
ance, and  there  was  something,  too,  of  mystery  in  it, 
due  perhaps  to  association — some  dim  suggestion  of 
old  human  happenings,  exceedingly  remote  in  time  and 
sacred. 

I  had  seen  and  heard  and  made  these  precious  things 
mine,  and  now  I  wanted  to  turn  back  to  the  west  again, 
to  be  in  other  green,  flowery  places  before  the  bloom 
was  gone.    It  was  June,  and  by  making  haste  now  I 
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might  yet  find  some  other  feathered  rarity  and  listen 
to  a  new  song  before  the  silent  time.  The  golden  oriole 
and  furze-wren  were  but  two  of  half  a  dozen  species 
I  had  come  out  to  find.  I  was  soon  at  Westbury,  on 
familiar  ground  under  the  old  familiar  White  Horse ; 
a  little  later  at  Yeovil,  where  a  few  days  had  to  be  spent 
to  visit  old  friends  living  near,  and  there  was  Montagu 
House  and  park  to  see.  But  though  the  vast  park  is 
like  a  wilderness  or  like  some  place  in  a  dispeopled  land 
which  was  once  a  park,  there  was  no  feathered  rarity 
there,  nor  anywhere  in  the  country  round. 

On  my  first  evening  in  the  town  I  went  out  into  the 
neighbouring  wood  on  the  steep  slope  above  the  little 
river  Yeo,  and  listened  to  a  nightingale  for  half  an 
hour,  the  only  one  I  could  find  in  the  place.  On  the 
following  afternoon  I  had  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  the 
table  when  taking  tea  at  the  hotel  a  commercial  traveller 
whose  appearance  and  speech  amused  and*  interested 
me.  A  tall,  bony  young  man  with  lantern  jaws  and  sun- 
burned skin,  in  a  rough  suit  of  tweeds  and  thick  boots  ; 
he  was  more  like  a  working  farmer  than  a  commercial 
man,  who  as  a  rule  is  a  towny,  dapper  person. 
I  ventured  the  remark  th:.t  he  came  from  the  north. 
Oh  yes,  he  replied,  from  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Yorkshire  ;  he  had  been  about  the  West  of  England  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  elected  to  spend  the  night  at  Yeovil.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  place,  having  finished  his  business 
early  in  the  afternoon.  He  could  have  got  to  Bristol 
or  gone  on  to  Exeter  ;  he  was  staying  only  to  hear  the 
nightingale.  He  had  never  heard  it,  and  he  didn't  want 
to  finish  his  rounds  on  this  occasion  and  go  back  north 
without  that  experience. 

These  rough  fellows  from  the  north,  especially  from 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  are  always  surprising  us 
with  their  enthusiasm,  their  aesthetic  feeling  !  One 
Sunday  morning  not  long  ago  I  was  on  the  cathedral 
green  at  Salisbury  watching  the  pigeons  and  daws  on 
the  vast  pile,  when  I  noticed  a  young  working  man 
with  his  wife  and  child  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  elm- 
trees.  They  had  a  basket  with  them,  and  were  evidentl)- 
out  for  the  day.  By-and-by  the  young  man  got  up 
and  strolled  over  to  where  I  was  standing,  looking  up 
at  the  birds  soaring  round  the  spire,  and,  entering  into 
conversation  with  me  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  zinc- 
worker  from  Sheffield,  that  he  had  been  sent  south  to 
work  at  Tedworth  in  the  erection  of  zinc  and  iron  build- 
ings for  the  Army.  When  he  saw  Salisbury  Cathedral 
and  heard  the  choir  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  resolved 
to  spend  his  Sundays  and  any  day  he  had  off  at  the 
cathedral.  He  was  musical  himself,  and  belonged  to 
some  musical  society  in  his  own  town.  He  talked  of 
his  love  of  music  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  while  he 
talked  he  continued  watching  the  birds,  the  daws  sweep- 
ing round  and  round,  mounting  higher  and  higher  until 
they  were  above  the  cross;  and  then  from  that  vast 
height  they  would  hurl  themselves  suddenly  downwards 
towards  the  great  building  and  the  earth.  All  at  once, 
as  we  watched  a  bird  coming  down,  he  threw  his  arms 
up  and  cried  excitedly,  "  Oh,  to  fly  like  that  !" 

And  you,  said  I  to  myself,  born  in  a  hideous,  grimy 
manufacturing  town,  breathing  iron  dust,  a  worker  in 
an  ugly  material  engaged  in  making  ugly  things,  have 
yet  more  poetry  and  romance,  more  joy  in  all  that  is 
beautiful,  than  one  could  find  in  any  native  of  this  soft, 
lovely  green  west  country  !  This  is  a  most  curious  thing 
when  one  remembers  that  all  that  is  best  in  our  poetic 
literature  has  been  produced  by  southerners — by  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  I  seem 
to  hear  a  great  cry  of  "  Swinburne  "  from  the  North 
Country,  and,  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  a  cry  as  of 
many  indignant  voices  shouting,  "  What  about  Bobbie- 
Burns?"  These  are  the  rare  exceptions.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  the  poetic  feeling  is  stronger 
and  more  general  in  the  north,  yet  we  can  only  conclude 
that  from  this  seemingly  favourable  soil  genius  springeth 
not. 

To  return  to  my  commercial  traveller.  I  told  him 
where  to  go  in  search  of  the  nightingale,  and  meeting 
him  later  that  evening,  asked  him  if  he  had  succeeded. 


Yes,  he  replied,  he  had  found  and  listened  for  some 
time  to  its  song.  It  was  a  fine  song,  unlike  that  of 
any  other  bird  known  to  him,  but  it  did  not  come  up 
to  his  expectations,  and  he  had  formed  the  idea  that  this 
bird  was  probably  not  a  very  good  specimen  of  its  kind. 
It  consoled  him  to  be  told  that  he  was  absolutely 
right,  that  Yeovil's  one  nightingale  was  a  rather  poor 
performer. 

From  Yeovil  to  Avalon  is  not  far  to  the  motorist, 
and  contains  nothing  to  detain  him  by  the  way  ;  can 
one  imagine  anything  except  a  policeman  detaining 
him?  To  me — to  all  whose  chief  desire  in  travelling 
is  not  to  arrive  at  their  destination — it  was  a  vast  green 
land  with  small  market  towns  and  many  rustic  villages  ; 
churches  in  sight  of  whose  grey  old  towers  one  would 
like  to  spend  the  slow,  last  years  of  life ;  ancient  inns 
where  the  tired  man  may  renew  his  energy  with  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer ;  and  cottage  homes  of  people  that 
one  loves.  They  are  never  wildly  enthusiastic  like  the 
Lancastrians,  but  they,  too,  have  the  spirit  of  romance 
and  the  inner,  brighter  life  that  is  not  concerned  with 
material  things. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  relate  my  adventures  in  this 
place,  where  I  only  found  the  things  I  was  not  seeking  ; 
not  a  bird  could  I  find,  albeit  the  country  was  full  of 
birds. 

At  Glastonbury  I  spent  some  hours  at  the  Abbey, 
somewhat  disturbed  at  the  excavations  and  a  little 
saddened  at  the  sight  of  the  repairs  and  restorations  ; 
yet  they  were  necessary  if  this  loveliest  ruin  in  England 
was  to  be  kept  standing  a  few  centuries  longer.  Unfor- 
tunately, however  skilfully  the  restoring  work  is  done, 
the  new  portions  will  insist  on  looking  outrageously  new. 
Time  will  doubtless  restore  the  lost  harmony,  the  ancient 
venerable  appearance,  but  it  will  be  long  before  these 
staring  new  parts  will  cease  to  have  the  effect  of  patches 
of  a  bright  cloth  on  the  frayed  and  faded  garment. 
Fifty  years  of  sun  and  rain  will  prepare  the  fresh,  hard 
surfaces  for  the  vegetation  that  makes  a  ruin  beautiful 
— valerian,  toadflax,  wallflower,  and  grey  and  green 
mosses. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  some  of 
the  people  engaged  in  these  works  at  the  Abbey,  Mr. 
Blythe  Bond,  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the 
excavations,  informed  me  that  a  blackbird  in  his  garden 
whistled  a  perfect  melody.  As  I  was  curious  to  hear 
it  he  took  me  to  his  house  in  the  High  Street,  and  after 
we  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes  in  a  summer-house 
in  the  garden  the  bird  began  fluting  his  little  human 
roundelay.  My  host  whistled  and  hummed  it  after  him, 
then  took  me  into  his  drawing-room  and  played  it  on  the 
piano,  and,  finally,  took  it  down  for  me  in  musical  nota- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  and  other  blackbird 
tunes,  but  they  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  have 
been  recorded  by  Johns,  Witchell,  and  other  writers  on 
birds.  A  naturalist  with  a  taste  for  music  might,  by 
going  about  the  country  and  listening  to  the  blackbirds 
for  a  few  seasons,  get  a  book  full  of  such  tunes  or 
musical  phrases. 

From  the  Abbey  to  the  prehistoric  Lake  Village  is  but 
a  step,  and  here  I  spent  some  agreeable  hours  with  Dr. 
Bullcid,  the  discoverer  and  excavator  of  this  little  centre 
of  British  life  of  the  dawn,  turning  over  his  finds  dug 
out  of  the  black,  peaty  mould.  Here  is  an  enthusiast 
if  you  like — there  are  some  in  the  south  ! — a  busy  doctor 
who  works  every  day  of  the  year  in  his  practice,  except- 
ing when  he  takes  his  annual  holiday  of  a  few  weeks 
and  spends  every  day  of  it,  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  at 
the  excavations,  studying  every  spadeful  of  earth  thrown 
up  by  his  dozen  men.  My  chief  interest  was  in  the 
bones  of  the  large  water-birds  on  which  the  lake-dweller 
subsisted,  and  the  weapons  witli  which  he  slew  them — 
tlic  round,  hard  day  balls  which  were  hurled  from 
slings. 

From  the  village  I  rambled  on  over  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  lake  to  its  deeper  part,  which  is  still  a  wet  marsh, 
though  partly  drained  and  intersected  with  fences, 
hedges,  and  ditches.  Here  there  are  large  areas  of 
boggy  ground  so  thickly  grown  over  with  cotton-grass 
that  at  a  little  distance  it  looks  like  an  earth  covered 
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with  snow.  Straying  in  this  place,  revelling  in  that 
wind-waved,  feathery  whiteness  all  round  me,  I  finally 
sat  down  bv  the  water-side  to  watch  and  listen. 
Mallard,  moorhen,  and  water-rail  and  little  grebe  were 
there,  but  no  unfamiliar  sound  came  to  me  from  the 
songsters  in  the  sedges  and  bulrushes  or  from  the  osiers 
and  alders. 

I  was  not  very  attentive  ;  mine  on  this  occasion  was 
a  wandering  mind  ;  I  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  my  talk  with  Dr.  Bulleid,  for  even  the  dullest  person 
among  us  cannot  very  well  spend  an  hour  with  an  enthu- 
siast without  catching  something  from  him — a  slight 
rise 'in  his  tepid  temperature,  a  little  rose-coloured  rash 
on  his  skin,  which  will  presently  vanish  and  leave  him 
well  again — as  sane  and  healthy  a  person  as  he  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be  to  the  end  of  his  comfortable,  humdrum 
existence.  But  just  then,  with  the  infection  still  in  me,  I 
was  inhabiting  two  worlds  at  one  and  the  same  time — 
that  dank,  green,  marshy  world,  whitened  with  cotton 
grass,  which  was  once  a  great  lake  and  had  been  an 
estuarv  which  was  eventually  cut  off  from  the  Severn 
Sea  through  the  silting  up  of  the  sand  at  its  mouth. 
And  I  was  in  that  same  shallow  inland  sea  or  lake, 
unmoved  by  tides,  which  had  been  growing  shallower 
and  shallower  year  by  year  for  centuries  with  a  rank 
aquatic  vegetation  spreading  over  it  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see — a  green,  watery  world.  I  could  hear  the 
wind  in  the  bulrushes — the  miles  on  miles  of  dense 
beds  of  dark  polished  stems,  tufted  with  ruddy  brown  : 
that  low,  mysterious  sound  in  the  bulrushes  is  to  me 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  many  voices  of  the  wind. 
And  the  birds  !  Ah,  to  be  back  in  the  Somerset  of  that 
far  time  !  Well,  for  a  little  space,  while  the  infection 
lasted,  I  icas  there,  and  above  me,  in  the  vast  blue 
heavens  soared  and  circled  buzzard  and  kite  and  marsh- 
harrier,  raining  down  on  me  their  shrill,  indignant  cries. 
And  there  were  the  breeding-places  of  the  black-headed 
gulls  and  terns,  black  and  white  and  grey  and  rose,  in 
millions,  a  vociferous  cloud  that  moved  over  me  as  I 
moved,  herons  and  spoonbills  and  pelicans,  the  long- 
vanished  bird,  and  from  a  great  distance  resounded 
the  cry  of  cranes — the  giant  crane  that  hath  a  trumpet 
sound. 

These  all  were  very  real  to  me,  seen  very  vividly  ;  but 
the  wild-haired,  brown-skinned  marshman  who  was  my 
conductor,  standing  up  in  his  dug-out  canoe  and  poling 
our  way  through  miles  of  reeds  and  flowering  rushes, 
was  seen  less  distinctly.  -  The  anthropological  reader 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  no  clear  image  was  retained 
of  his  height  and  features  and  the  colour  of  his  eyes 
and  hair,  and  that  the  sense  of  all  his  wild  jabber  has 
gone  out  of  my  memory. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  LAND  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thurlow,  Suffolk,  8  July  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lloyd  George  hopes  to  secure  the 
labourer's  vote  by  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  and  the 
farmer's  by  fixing  the  maximum  rent  which  he  is  to 
pay,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  "  British  Weekly  ", 
there  may  be  "no  severance  between  the  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite 
of  the  minimum  wage,  the  institution  of  land  courts 
would  be  the  signal  for  an  entire  severance  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  classes.  For  the  labourer  is  not 
so  dull  but  he  would  see  that  if  the  farmer  is  getting 
something  it  is  being  got  out  of  the  landlord,  and  he  will 
argue  that  he  might  as  well  have  it  himself.  Indeed  in 
many  cases  the  labourer  has  worked  on  the  holding 
longer  than  the  farmer  has  occupied  it,  and  therefore 
has  a  better  moral  claim  to  the  plunder ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  labourers'  vote  is  very  much  larger,  and  therefore 
very  much  more  important,  than  that  of  the  farmers, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  politicians  to  point  out  to  the 


man  who  holds  the  plough  that  if  anyone  is  to  gain  by 
the  revolution  it  should  be  he,  and  not  his  employer. 

Even  in  Ireland  the  force  of  logic  is  making  itself 
felt,  and  the  labourers  are  asking  why  they  should  not 
share  the  plunder  which  was  exclusively  conferred  on 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  holding  land  at 
a  particular  time.  The  agitation  against  the  large 
graziers  is  already  considerable,  and  both  it  and  the 
general  movement  among  agricultural  labourers  will 
gain  enormously  under  Home  Rule.  Hitherto  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  only  Nationalist  candidates  have 
had  any  chance  of  election,  and  the  pressure  of  Home 
Rule  has  kept  out  of  sight  the  conflicting  interests  and 
divergent  views  which  greatly  divide  Nationalists  on 
many  social  and  economic  questions.  With  Home  Rule 
achieved,  however,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  need 
for  enforced  hypocrisy,  and  the  conflict  on  the  land 
question  would  begin  again.  This  time,  instead  of 
Tenants  v.  Landlords,  it  would  be  Labourers  v. 
Farmers,  but  the  proceedings  would  be  equally  exciting. 
Once  you  have  aroused  the  spirit  of  revolution  no  man 
can  set  limits  to  its  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 


THE  IMPERIAL  RAILWAY  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  Review  is  doing  good  service  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  British  public  that  though  much  is  being 
made  of  the  so-called  Trans-Persian  line,  the  route  is 
one  which  is  hardly  likely  to  gain  wide  approval  over 
here.  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  us  last  week  that  before 
the  line  materialises,  the  conditions,  details  and  align- 
ment will  be  most  closely  scrutinised.  And  when  a 
public  inquiry  is  once  set  on  foot  the  alternative  plan 
of  a  British-controlled  railway,  connecting  India  and 
Egypt,  in  lieu  of  a  line  bearing  away  to  the  north, 
towards  Russia  and  Germany,  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
preferred.  Fifteen  years  ago,  shortly  after  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  India 
Office,  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
advocating  the  construction  of  such  a  railway,  with 
Karachi  for  its  eastern  terminus,  and  all  my  subsequent 
lectures,  studies,  researches  and  inquiries  have  con- 
firmed me  in  the  assurance  that  such  an  undertaking 
is  not  only  on  the  right  lines  but  also  within  practical 
and  measurable  distance  of  accomplishment.  When 
the  Government  of  India  last  year  deputed  one  of  their 
chief  engineers  to  make  an  actual  railway  survey  from 
Karachi  to  the  frontier  of  Persia,  things  seemed  still 
nearer  fulfilment.- 

At  present,  however,  matters  are  to  a  certain  extent 
held  up,  while  the  so-called  Societe  d'Etudes  is  being 
got  together,  and  while  the  members  are  familiarising 
themselves  with  the  facts  and  ramifications  of  a  subject 
to  which  some  of  us  have  already  given  the  study  of  a 
lifetime.  In  one  respect  their  recommendations  are 
sure  to  be  unanimous.  They  are  sure  to  advocate  the 
construction  of  a  line  which,  instead  of  seeking  its 
natural  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  shortest 
possible  route,  will  diverge  away  from  the  British  sphere 
and  proceed  north-west  towards  Russia  and  Germany. 
So  much  they  are  bound  to  do,  as  it  is  in  the  essence 
of  their  scheme.  As  the  "  Outlook  "  truly  remarks,  it 
is  "  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  divert  the  trade 
of  India  from  our  own  sea-route  to  a  Continental  route 
for  the  benefit  of  Europe  ". 

So  far  as  the  exploitation  of  Persia  is  concerned 
I  wish  the  Trans-Persian  line  all  success.  It  will 
traverse  the  most  fertile  region  of  that  country  and 
undoubtedly  open  up  trade  and  prosperity,  and  may 
pay  fairly  well.  But  it  can  never  fulfil  the  objects  of 
a  British  link  of  Empire  such  as  would  be  achieved  by 
a  direct  trans-Arabian  line  uniting  Egypt  and  India. 
Besides,  the  latter  would  effect  a  saving  of  six  days 
in  the  present  journey  from  Port  Said  to  India,  and 
it  is  impossible  while  the  Society  d'Etudes  is  still  in 
embryo  to  say  what  the  saving,  if  any,  will  prove  to  be 
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in  the  Russo-French  project.  The  idea  of  entrusting 
British  mails  to  and  from  the  East,  whether  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  to  a  train  running  through  Germany 
and  Russia  will  hardly  seem  a  practical  proposal  to 
most  Englishmen. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  E.  D.  Black 

(Formerly  in  Charge  of  the  Geographical 
Business  of  the  India  Office). 


INDIA  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  giving  expression 
to  the  sense  of  irritation  which  goads  me  on  almost 
every  occasion  when  I  take  up  my  paper  and  read 
"  India  in  Parliament  ".  If  the  gentlemen  who  ask 
these  questions  could  think  of  something  really  funny, 
we  might  be  able  to  laugh,  and  the  relief  would  be 
considerable.  I  extract  three  questions  asked  in  the 
House  as  reported  in  the  "Pioneer"  (3  Julv)  : — ■ 

Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  asked  whether  he  (the  Under 
Secretary  for  India)  was  aware  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  women  of  India  declined  to  be  treated  by  a  doctor 
other  than  one  of  their  own  sex? 

Irrespective  of  Mr.  Montagu's  answer,  which  showed 
that  over  five  and  a  half  miillion  adult  women  are 
annually  treated  at  the  hands  of  the  present  medical 
officers  (male),  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  might  understand 
that  if  he  goes  through  any  bazaar,  any  village,  anv 
city,  or  any  fields  in  India,  he  will  see  quite  as  many 
women  as  men,  and  it  is  time  that  the  extraordinary 
idea  of  the  West,  commonly  held  as  it  is,  that  all 
women  of  the  East  are  "  purdah  ",  should  be  exploded. 
The  women  who  are  "  purdah  "  and  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  male  medical  help  are  in  a  very  small 
minority,  and,  being  ladies  of  birth  and  wealth,  are 
well  able  to  pay  for  such  female  medical  assistance 
as  they  desire.  I  have  myself  treated  scores  of  native 
women  in  their  homes,  as  have  nearly  all  medical 
officers. 

Mr.  George  Greenwood  asked  whether,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Hindus  looked  upon  bovine  animals  as 
sacred  and  had,  therefore,  religious  objections  to  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  he  would  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  India,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  George  Greenwood  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Hindu  is  not  a  fool,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tions for  "  bovine  animals  ",  his  regard  for  his  children, 
their  lives  and  eyesight  is  even  keener,  and  it  is  the 
rare  exception  in  these  days  when  enlisting  or 
examining  the  younger  generation  to  come  across  any 
that  are  unvaccinated. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Herbert  asked  if,  in  view  of  the  near 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  any  steps  were 
being  taken  to  prevent  plague,  etc.,  so  prevalent  in 
Venezuela,  being  conveyed  to  the  East? 

If  all  the  plague  in  Venezuela  came  to  India  it  would 
make  no  more  difference  than  if  a  collier  discharged 
a  load  of  coals  at  Newcastle. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  etc., 

A.  W.  H. 

THE  PUTUMAYO  MISSION  FUND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

257-8  Finsbury  Pavement  House  E.C. 

24  July  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  the  20th  you 
mention  shareholders  who  receive  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
It  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  one  shareholder  has  sent 
me  a  cheque  which  represents  the  dividends  he  received. 
If  others  would  follow  this  example  it  would  mean  a 
good  deal.    I  have  been  trying  to  get  donations  from 


City  people,  as  I  thought  this  was  a  case  where  business 
men  might  well  be  asked  to  exercise  their  charity,  but 
I  regret  to  say  the  results  have  been  very  disappointing. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Percy  H.  Browne, 

Secretary. 

PUTUMAYO  AND  AN  ANGLICAN  BISHOPRIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Lodge,  Sandy  Lane,  Guildford, 

24  July  1912. 

Sir, — It  seems  that  only  a  startling  calamity" or  some 
terrible  exposure,  such  as  the  "Titanic"  disaster  or 
the  atrocities  in  the  Peruvian  Rubber  Fields,  will  seri- 
ously rouse  people  to  action.  For  twelve  months  I 
have  been  striving  in  almost  every  large  centre  in  Great 
Britain  to  urge  our  countrymen  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  magnificent  opportunities  which  are  presenting 
themselves  to  us  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  in  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia. 

Iquitos,  the  centre  of  the  Putumayo  and  other  rubber 
districts,  is  one  of  the  places  comprised  in  my  scheme 
where  I  wish  to  start  a  centre  of  Christian  work  among 
our  own  people.  I  can  find  the  men,  strong,  manly, 
forceful  Christians  of  the  very  type  required,  but  I  seem 
to  have  been  appealing  to  deaf  ears  for  means  to  send 
them  out  and  maintain  them  in  the  field.  Many  other 
centres  of  work  are  contemplated,  such  as  La  Paz, 
Quito  and  Bogota,  the  capitals  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and 
Colombia.  Really  first-class  chaplains,  schools, 
nursing  homes  and  English  doctors  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  large  centre.  We  have  scores  of  volun- 
teers ready  to  go  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  we  are 
impotent  for  the  want  of  means  which  could  and 
should  so  easily  be  supplied.  The  ^100,000,000  of 
British  capital  invested  in  these  West  Coast  countries, 
bringing  an  annual  income  of  ^8,000,000  to  these 
shores,  surely  represents  a  sufficiently  strong  claim  for 
turning  to  Great  Britain  for  help.  All  along  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  we  hold  a  proud  position,  our 
countrymen  are  honoured,  respected,  and  trusted.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  them  worthy  of 
such  a  reputation. 

I  would  further  add  that  I  can  confidently  count  upon 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  touch,  in  forwarding  or 
extending  in  any  way  the  work  that  our  Church  ought 
to  be  doing  amongst  our  own  people  in  their  country. 
The  President  in  Lima  and  the  Minister,  Sefior  Eduardo 
Lembeke,  in  London  have  both  personally  expressed 
to  me  their  warm  appreciation  for  my  scheme. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  influence  of  a  strong  public 
opinion,  which  such  work  on  right  lines  always  pro- 
duces, will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  such 
proceedings  as  those  at  which  we  have  been  recently 
shuddering  impossible? 

L.  F.  Falkland  Isles. 


RUTHENIANS  AND  POLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

37  Sinclair  Road,  Kensington, 
23  June  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  "Notes  of  the  Week"  on  22  June, 
speaking  of  Austro-Hungarian  politics,  you  mentioned 
the  hostility  of  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians,  and  rightly 
compared  the  oppression  of  the  Ruthenians  by  the 
Poles  to  that  of  the  Croats  by  the  Magyars.  May  I,  as 
a  Ruthcnian,  give  a  few  instances  of  the  nature  of  this 
oppression  as  practised  by  the  Poles  on  our  people  in 
Eastern  Galicia?  One  quarter  of  a  million  of  our 
Ruthcnian  people,  ;is  1  itizens  of  Canada,  are  subjects 
of  his  Majesty  King  George,  and  fuller  information 
on  them  may  be  therefore  of  some  interest  to  many 
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"Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand,  so  very  little  is  known 
in  this  country  about  the  Ruthcnians  ! 

In  Galicia  our  Ruthenian  people  occupy  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  which  forms  a  natural  continua- 
tion of  the  territory  in  the  south-west  of  Russia.  In 
this  latter  part  of  the  Ukraine  (as  our  country  is  called 
from  the  Carpathians  in  Austria  to  the  Caucasus  in 
Russia)  our  people  number  some   thirty-three  million 
souls,  while  in  Galicia  alone,  being  about  four  million 
strong,  we  are  equal  to  the  Poles.    Of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Austrian   Empire,   Galicia  enjoys  the  widest 
autonomy,  and  its  powerful  Diet  has  its  seat  in  the 
capital  of  the  province,  Lemberg.      Now,  thanks  to 
the  present  electoral  system  specially  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Poles,  the   Galician   Diet,  instead  of 
representing  in  an  equal  degree  the  Ruthcnians  and  the 
Poles,  as  would  be  just  and  as  is  constantly  demanded 
by  the  Ruthcnians,  allows   the   latter  a  very  limited 
number  of  seats,  thus  furnishing  a  basis  for  a  thoroughly 
Polish  character  of  the  administration  of  Galicia.  The 
interference  of  Vienna  being  almost  wholly  excluded 
from  Galician  affairs  by  the  autonomous  constitution 
of  the  province  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  Poles  on 
the  Vienna  Government,  the  Ruthcnians  find  them- 
selves   at   the    mercy   of    Polish    arbitrary    rule  in 
Galicia.     No  doubt,  Poles  often  try  to  represent  this 
mrecy  as  tender.    We  Ruthenians  cannot  call  it  so. 
Our  aspirations   of  culture   are   not   helped   by  the 
Galician  Diet  or  by  the  authorities  of  Galicia,  as  was 
asserted  by  the  Poles  the  other  day  in  the  columns  of 
the  "Times",  and,  although  we  are  paying  taxes  in 
an  equal  degree  with  the  Poles,  wc  have,  unlike  them- 
selves, to  support  our  aspirations  of  culture  by  our  own 
voluntary  contributions.    It  is  the  hard-won  farthings 
of  our  poor  but  patriotic  farmers  that   support  our 
schools,  our  colleges,  and  our  students  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  whatever  crumbs  are  allowed  sometimes  to  fall 
down   to   us    from   the   rich   table  of   the  Galician 
Diet,  they  fall  after  long  and  bitter  struggles  of  our 
people  against  our  Polish  taskmasters.    It  is  not  only 
so  with  our  aspirations  of  culture,  but  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  whether  political,  economical,  or  any  other.  The 
Polish  legislation  of  the  Galician  Diet/  inspired  by 
Polish  Chauvinism  and  marked  by  proverbial  incom- 
petence, has  ruined  our  country,  and  it  has  caused  that 
stream  of  emigration  from  Galicia  which  has  carried 
away  about  two  millions  of  our  kin  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  Vet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  according 
to  the  Poles  themselves,  we  Ruthenians  possess  a  larger 
number   of  elementary   schools  and   we   have  more 
churches  in  Galicia  than  the  Poles,  who  have  at  their 
disposal  all  the  public  money  of  Galicia,  both  ours  and 
their  own.    But  this  is  due,  of  course,  not  to  any  care 
of  the  Polish  autonomous  authorities  of  Galicia  for 
Ruthenians,  but  to  the  spiritual  thirst  of  our  own 
people,  who,  poor  and  wretched  as  they  are,  are  firmly 
determined  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  and  arc  liberal  in  offering  their  miser- 
able earnings  for  the  high  purpose  of  preserving  and 
reviving  our  once  great  nationality.     The  whole  of 
our  race  in  Galicia,  Conservatives  and  Socialists  alike, 
are  bitterly  resentful  of  the  Polish  oppression.    At  the 
very  moment  that  I  am  writing  our  people  are  standing 
united  in  demanding  the  establishment  of  the  Ruthenian 
university  in  Lemberg,  and   the  whole    of  Austrian 
Poland,  with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  is  pressing 
on  the  Vienna  Government  in   order  to  prevent  the 
scheme ;   Polish  students  and  professors  of  Lemberg 
University    have    threatened    publicly    that    if  the 
Ruthenian    university    were   established    they  would 
destroy  it  ! 

Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  the  Poles,  who  so  often 
complain  of  being  ill-treated  in  Russia  and  in  Prussia, 
should  use  their  freedom  in  the  only  place  where  they 
are  given  it  for  oppressing  another  nation?  In  the 
light  of  that  oppression  practised  by  them  in  Galicia, 
I  fear  that  the  "  moral  aureole  "  of  the  Polish  question, 
of  which  Poles  like  to  speak,  has  greatly  withered  during 
late  years,  and  the  question  may  be  asked  whether 
the  Poles  have  not  forfeited  their  right  to  appeal  to 


the  public  opinion  of  England  against  "  oppressing 
Prussia  "or  "  barbarous  Russia  ",  since  elsewhere  they 
themselves  are  shown  in  the  role  of  hideous  oppressors? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

V.  Steiwnkowsky. 


THE  ROBERT  LOWE  EPITAPH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Amlwch,  6  July  191 2. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  Robert  Lowe  epitaph, 
on  which  you  have  published  so  many  letters  lately, 
may  I  ask  what  is  perhaps  a  pertinent  question  :  Where 
is  the  Greek  version? 

Of  this  my  reminiscence  is  fairly  distinct,  running — 
subject  to  correction — as  follows  : 

Aoj'ios  iv  (f>6iiJ.evoL<xiv  '  oiroi  Be  ftefirjKev,  ucrjXov' 
ei  pkv  iTrovpavios,  7r£is  Xwiov  Ovpavioiaiv  ; 
ei  Se  Karax^ovios,  roSe  Si/oy*eves  E£yu,evi8e<r<tt. 

The  compactness  and  puns  of  these  three  lines  allow, 
practically,  of  no  various  readings,  and  so  far  constitute 
superiority  over  the  Latin  translation,  diffuse  and  offer- 
ing an  open  Hank  to  variants. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  H.  Johnson. 

P.S. — Verification  shows  me  that  avo>  <ppo\>8os  are 
words  three  and  four  in  line  two,  instead  of  eVovpavios. 


THE  INDIAN  SCAVENGER  VULTURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  July  1912. 

Sir, — I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Dewar  for  his  correction, 
but  the  range  of  the  Egyptian  vulture  (Neophron 
percnopterus)  is  not  so  definitely  known  as  his  letter 
implies.  Yarrell,  in  his  fourth  edition,  revised  by  that 
most  painstaking  and  exact  ornithologist,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  Newton,  says,  "  Its  eastern  limits  are 
somewhat  doubtful  since  of  late  it  has  been  declared 
that  the  well-known  Indian  bird  generally  identified  with 
Neophron  percnopterus  is  a  distinct  species,  Neophron 
ginginianus  .  .  .  the  question  still  remains  in  obscu- 
rity ".  So  late  as  1896  the  same  eminent  authority 
wrote  in  his  famous  "  Dictionary  of  Birds  "  :  "In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  it  is  replaced  by  a 
smaller  race  or  (according  to  some  authorities)  species, 
N.  gingianus  (sic.  Diet.  p.  1016,  note).  Other,  per- 
haps less  cautious  writers,  such  as  the  late  Henry 
Seebohm,  say  boldly  that  in  India  "  N.  percnopterus  is 
replaced  by  N.  ginginianus,  a  smaller  species  ". 

Since  Mr.  Dewar's  book  professedly  deals  with 
common  and  well-known  species  of  Indian  birds 
of  all  sorts,  I  submit  that  it  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  his  remarks  were  all  intended  for  the  species  which 
(as  the  above  quotations  show)  the  most  modern  natural- 
ists view  as  the  "  well-known  Indian  bird  ".  No  injus- 
tice was  intended,  but  the  error,  such  as  it  was,  arose 
from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  author's  methods  and 
style,  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  review.  Thus, 
in  the  same  chapter  iv. ,  and  on  the  very  next  page  to 
the  "  Indian  Scavenger  Vulture  ",  he  tells  us  of  an 
English  kite,  who,  for  reasons  incomprehensible  to 
your  reviewer,  elects  to  address  an  English  farmer  in 
doubtful  Erench.  "  II  faut  vivc  "  (sic)  cries  the  kite. 
To  this  the  English  farmer  neatly  retorts,  "Je  n'en  vois 
pas  la  necessite  ".  I  imagine  that  both  kite  and 
farmer  are  of  a  species  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our 
isles.  But  it  requires  an  ornithological  expert  to  know 
that  this  French-speaking  kite  "is  the  Red  Kite 
(Milvus  ictinus),  whilst  the  one  actually  under  discussion 
in  chapter  iv.  is  an  entirely  different  species  (Milvus 
govinda). 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Reviewer. 
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REVIEWS. 

SWIFT  IN  RETREAT. 

"  The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Swift  D.D."  Edited 
by  F.  Ebrington  Ball.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Bell. 
1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

IN  the  last  series  of  his  Miscellanies,  published  lour 
years  ago,  Lord  Morley  says,  with  profound  truth, 
"  though  men  are  often  spoiled  by  success  in  the  world, 
still  more  are  spoiled  by  failure  "  :  and  he  comments 
on  the  various  attitudes  of  men  towards  the  outside 
unseen  divinity — 'Fortune,  Chance,  Necessity,  Force 
of  Circumstance — when  it  overthrows  them.  "  Some 
defy,  some  whimper,  some  fall  stunned,  some  break 
their  hearts  once  for  all,  others  silently  obey  the  grim 
ordering  of  events,  and  with  courage  gather  up  the 
shattered  pieces."  The  third  volume  of  Swift's  cor- 
respondence, written  from  1718  to  1727,  shows  how 
Swift  bore  the  smash-up  of  the  Tory  party  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  flight  and  attainder  of  Bolingbroke, 
the  impeachment  of  Oxford,  and  his  own  banishment 
to  the  deanery  of  S.  Patrick's.  Swift  had  hoped,  with 
reason,  for  a  bishopric  ;  but  at  the  last  minute  he  took, 
like  many  another,  what  he  could  get  from  a  falling 
Government.  Swift  certainly  did  not  fall  stunned,  nor 
did  he  break  his  heart,  nor  did  he  silently  obey  the 
grim  ordering  of  events.  His  attitude  was  a  mixture 
of  defiance  and  whimpering,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
as  there  always  as  in  these  cases,  some  affectation  in 
his  philosophy.  He  pretends  that  he  does  not  know 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family,  or  of 
the  Ministry ;  and,  except  when  he  snarls  at  Bishop 
Evans,  there  is  some  false  humility  in  his  perpetual 
reminder  to  his  correspondents  that  he  once  was  some- 
body and  now  is  nobody.  But  great  allowance  should 
be  made  for  Swift's  peevishness  and  cynicism.  His 
social  and  political  extinction  was  dramatically  sudden, 
and  he  suffered  perpetually  from  deafness  and  giddi- 
ness. After  having  talked  books  with  Addison  and 
Pope  and  Prior  and  Gay  and  Steele  the  society  of  Tom 
Sheridan  must  have  fallen  rather  flat  ;  the  politics  of 
the  Chapter  must  have  seemed  petty  after  the  confi- 
dences of  Harley  and  S.  John.  But  genius  is  un- 
quenchable ;  and,  luckily  for  his  sanity,  Swift  dashed 
into  Irish  politics  now  and  again,  as  in  the  matter  of 
Wood's  pence  and  the  movement  to  wear  nothing  but 
Irish  manufactures.  Nothing  but  the  secret  friendship 
of  Lord  Carteret,  who  felt  for  a  brother  wit,  saved 
Swift  from  imprisonment  as  "  the  Drapier  ".  And 
yet,  if  Swift's  disappointment  spoiled  him  in  one  way, 
iit  saved  him  in  another.  We  at  all  events  should  be 
grateful  to  "the  outside  unseen  divinity  ",  who,  if  she 
banished  Swift  to  S.  Patrick's,  made  him  write  there 
the  "  Travels  of  Gulliver  "',  which  were  published  anony- 
mously in  1726,  and,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Pope,  displeased  Bolingbroke ;  for  with 
all  his  grand  style  of  patriotism  the  Tory  leader  was 
an  arch-humbug,  and  did  not  always  relish  "  friend 
Jonathan's  "  satire  on  courtiers  and  ministers.  "  The 
Dean  of  S.  Patrick's  sitting  like  a  toad  in  a  corner 
of  his  great  house  with  a  perfect  hatred  of  all  public 
actions  and  persons  " — that  is  Swift's  terrible  picture 
of  himself.  One  likes  to  see  a  great  architect  and 
master-builder  planning  and  erecting  his  fabric.  Swift 
writes  to  Pope  in  1725  :  "  I  have  employed  my  time, 
besides  ditching,  in  finishing,  correcting,  amending, 
and  transcribing  my  Travels  in  four  parts  complete, 
newly  augmented,  and  intended  for  the  press,  when 
the  world  shall  deserve  them,  or  rather  when  a  printer 
shall  be  found  bold  enough  to  venture  his  ears.  I  like 
the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after  our  distresses  and 
dispersions  :  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to  myself  is 
to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert  it ;  and  .if  I  could 
compass  that  design,  without  hurting  my  own  person 
or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable  writei 
you  have  ever  seen  without  reading  ".  Swift's  dis- 
tinction between  mankind  in  the  gross  and  in  detail 
is  well  known,  but  it  is  always  worth  quoting,  for  it 
is  a  commoner  frame  of  mind  than  is  supposed.  "  I 
have  ever  hated   all  nations,  professions,  and  com- 


munities, and  all  my  love  is  toward  individuals  :  for 
instance,  I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love 
Counsellor  Such-a-one  and  Judge  Such-a-one  :  so  with 
physicians — I  will  not  speak  of  my  own  trade — soldiers, 
English,  Scotch,  French,  and  the  rest.  But  princi- 
pally I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called  man,  although 
I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so  forth." 
And  again,  "  Drown  the  world  !  I  am  not  content  with 
despising  it,  but  I  would  anger  it,  if  I  could  with  safety. 
I  wish  there  were  an  hospital  built  for  its  despisers, 
where  one  might  act  with  safety,  and  it  need  not  be  a 
large  building,  only  I  would  have  it  well  endowed". 
Of  course,  this  parade  of  misanthropy,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked  out  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels  ",  has 
got  Swift  a  bad  name,  though  hardly  one  person  in 
ten  who  read  "Gulliver  "  understands  the  satire;  just 
as  the  satire  in  "  Lothair  "  is  so  subtle  as  to  be  quite 
missed  by  most  people.  Vet  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
do  not  prefer  Swift's  misanthropy,  which  is  at  least 
honest,  to  certain  political  sympathy  with  the  labour- 
ing classes,  who  are  always  alluded  to  as  the  victims 
of  the  idle  rich.  One  act  of  kindness  to  an  indi- 
vidual is  worth  all  the  Limehouse  speeches.  And 
Swift  was  extremely  kind  to  individuals,  to  his 
servants,  to  the  poor  in  his  parish,  to  his  clerical 
brethren,  to  Tom  Sheridan,  for  whom  he  exerted  his 
influence  with  Carteret  and  got  him  a  living,  to  Jim 
Stopford,  to  Knightley  Chetwode,  to  all  of  whom  he 
gave  the  shrewdest  advice,  and  for  whom  he  took  the 
greatest  trouble.  Who  would  not  rather  have  had 
Swift  for  a  friend  than  Rousseau?  Swift's  humour 
was  truly  of  an  extraordinary  cast,  and  quite  his  own. 
He  had  a  servant,  McGee,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
and  to  whom  he  erected  a  tablet  in  his  cathedral. 
Swift  would  always  call  the  man  "  Saunders"  for  no 
reason.  Here  is  another  specimen.  Wishing  to  invite 
Hester  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley  to  dinner,  he 
invented  a  letter  that  had  never  been  written,  and 
answered  it  thus:  "Jack  Grattan  said  nothing  to  me 
of  it  last  night ;  it  is  none  of.  my  fault.  How  did  I 
know  but  you  were  to  dine  abroad?  You  should  have 
sent  your  messenger  sooner.  Yes,  I  think  the  dinner 
you  provided  for  yourselves  may  do  well  enough  here, 
but  pray  send  it  soon.  I  wish  you  would  give  a  body 
more  early  warning,  but  you  must  blame  yourselves. 
Delany  says  he  will  come  in  the  evening,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  Sheridan  may  be  here  at  dinner.  Which  of 
you  was  it  that  undertook  this  frolic?  Your  letter 
hardly  explained  your  meaning  but  at  last  I  found 
it.  Pray,  do  not  serve  me  those  tricks  often.  You 
may  be  sure  if  there  be  a  good  bottle  you  shall  have 
it.  I  am  sure  I  never  refused  you,  and,  therefore,  that 
reflection  might  have  been  spared.  Pray  be  more 
positive  in  your  answer  to  this  ".  Surely  a  quainter 
invitation  to  dinner  was  never  addressed  to  two  ladies  : 
Swift's  explanation  to  Bolingbroke  of  the  reason  why 
mediocrities  succeed  better  in  the  world  than  men  of 
genius  is  well  known,  but  good  enough  to  bear  any 
amount  of  repetition.  "  I  have  known  something  of 
Courts  and  Ministers  longer  than  you,  who  knew  them 
so  many  thousand  times  better,  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  of,  or  seen,  one  great  genius  who 
had  long  success  in  the  Ministry ;  and  recollecting  a 
great  many  in  my  memory  and  acquaintance,  those 
who  had  the  smoothest  time  were,  at  best,  men  of 
middling  degree  in  understanding.  .  .  .  Have  you  not 
observed  that  there  is  a  lower  kind  of  discretion  and 
regularity  which  seldom  fails  of  raising  men  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  Court,  the  Church,  and  the  law? 
It  must  be  so;  for  Providence,  which  designed  the 
\vorld  should  be  governed  by  many  heads,  made  it  a 
business  within  the  reach  of  common  understandings, 
while  one  great  genius  is  hardly  found  among  ten 
millions.  Did  you  never  observe  one  of  your  clerks 
cutting  his  paper  with  a  blunt  ivory  knife?  Did  you 
ever  know  the  knife  to  fail  going  the  right  way? 
Whereas,  if  he  had  used  a  razor  or  a  penknife,  he  had 
odds  against  him  of  spoiling  a  whole  sheet."  The 
letters  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  to  Swift  are  marred 
by  their  affectation  !  Arbuthnot's  are  quite  natural,  as 
are  Gay's,  though  not  very  interesting.    With  regard 
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to  the  erudite  editor  of  this  correspondence,  Dr.  Ball, 
his  habit  of  directing  you  to  a  footnote  by  a  numeral 
and  then  telling  you  "supra  p.  548"  or  "supra 
vol.  ii.,  p.  324",  's  simply  maddening.  If  an  editor 
has  anything  to  tell  you  in  a  footnote— and  some  of 
Dr.  Ball's  notes  are  excellent— he  is  justified  in  inter- 
rupting the  voyage  of  your  eye.  But  to  drag  your  eye 
to  the  bottom  of  a  page  and  to  break  the  chain  of  atten- 
tion merely  to  inform  you  that  if  you  will  turn  back 
to  a  previous  page,  or  if  you  will  get  and  ransack  a 
previous  volume,  vou  will  learn  what  you  will  learn, 
is  an  editorial  outrage  for  which  Dr.  Ball  deserves  to 
be  thrown  out  of  window,  and  would  be,  were  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  Dean. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  OUR  PARTY. 
u  Conservatism."  By  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  "  Home  Univer- 
sity of  Modern  Knowledge."    London :  Williams 
and  Norgate.    1912.    Is.  net. 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL  would  give  Conservatives  a 
reason  for  the  political  faith  that  is  in  them  ;  an 
undertaking  more  than  respectable  but  less  than  neces- 
sarv.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  practical  politicians 
have  no  use  for  political  theory  ;  because  electors  have 
no  idea  of  political  principle.  Those  who  have  political 
faith  will  for  that  very  reason  feel  no  need  for  reason, 
and  those  who  have  no  political  faith  can  have  no 
interest  in  political  principles.  It  is  humiliating  enough 
to  have  to  start  with  a  negation  of  reason  and  principle, 
but  in  democratic  politics  if  you  start  any  other  way 
vOu  will  soon  be  wide  of  the  mark.  By  principle,  of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  anything  moral ;  we  are  not 
calling  the  mass  of  electors  unprincipled,  even  in  the 
vulgar  sense.  We  mean  by  principles  political  generali- 
sations, what  the  Greeks  called  &pxtu.  Is  it  possible 
to  find  a  general  proposition  or  two  or  three  of  them 
from  which  the  members  of  a  party  can  deduce  their 
whole  political  position?  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
are  they  agreed  on  any  one  or  two  propositions  to  which 
they  can  apply  as  to  a  touchstone  every  new  situation 
as  it  arises  and  immediately  perceive  how  they  ought 
to  act?  One  need  not  be  careful  in  answering  that.  Xo 
party  has  ever  yet  honestly  supposed  it  could.  For  a 
time  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country  pretended  it 
could  ;  revolutionary  movements  have  from  time  to  time 
made  the  same  claim  ;  many  Socialists  do  now..  It  is 
safe  for  those  who  have  never  had  the  chance  to  put 
their  theory  to  the  test  of  practice  to  do  so.  So  far 
as  we  know  neither  the  Tories  nor  the  Conservatives,  or 
Unionists,  of  to-day  have  ever  claimed  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  has  not  occurred  to 
them  to  ask  the  question  ;  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
helped  them  to  be  the  honester  of  the  two  parties.  They 
have  not  needed  to  pretend  that  black  was  white  because 
their  principles  required  that  everything  without  ex- 
ception must  be  white.  They  have  decided  most  ques- 
tions by  the  expediency  of  the  day,  as  nine  political 
questions  out  of  ten  are  always  decided  everywhere. 
Liberals  and  Radicals  do  the  same,  but  pretend  to  do 
something  higher.  But  it  does  not  follow  because 
politics  cannot  be  raised  to  a  deductive  science  or 
because  not  even  a  single  party  can  refer  its  practice 
to  a  consistent  line  of  thought  that  all  is  sheer  oppor- 
tunism, that  there  is  not  even  an  idea  of  reason  at  the 
back  of  the  party  man's  opinions.  Either  there  is  some 
sort  of  general  point  of  view  at  the  back  of  the  poli- 
tician's mind  or  he  thinks  there  is;  but  he  very  seldom 
tries  to  define  it,  and  can  hardly  succeed  if  he  does  try. 
This  sounds  ignominious,  but  would  it  really  be  a  good 
thing  if  no  elector  were  happy  until  he  had  discovered 
a  philosophic  basis  for  his  vote?  Would  he  get  nearer 
a  right  principle?  Are  we  not  politically  much  in  the 
same  position  that  we  are  in  every  other  way?  We  are 
not  absolutely  in  a  fog;  we  have  an  idea  where  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going — what  we  call  an  instinct, 
which  disappears  if  we  try  to  define  or  explain  it.  It 
disappears  on  analysis,  not  because  it  never  existed, 
but  because  it  cannot  be  analysed.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
dissecting  the  man  to  find  his  life. 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil  does  not  try  in  his  very  acute  ex- 
amination of  Conservative  politics  to  do  the  impossible 
and  provide  the  party  with  a  flawless  philosophic 
basis.  But  he  does  try  to  find  out  what  these 
politics  are;  what  nexus,  what  common  denominator, 
there  is  between  the  policies  on  which  Conserva- 
tives are  agreed.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned  with 
philosophy  at  all,  he  refers  the  Conservative's  posi- 
tion to  the  standard  of  Christianity.  Very  striking 
and  very  characteristic  of  the  author  is  the  high 
seriousness  of  the  book's  whole  tone.  We  cer- 
tainly shall  not  quarrel  with  the  Christian  standard  he 
sets  up,  but  it  does  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
at  principles  at  all  in  politics  when  we  find  parties  jus- 
tifying their  divergent  views  by  appeal  to  precisely  the 
same  standard.  Most  Liberals  and  Radicals  in  England 
would  appeal  to  Christianity  as  the  test  of  their  position 
as  Lord  Hugh  appeals  to  it  for  Conservatism.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  either  one  party  or  the  other  or  both  do 
not  know  what  Christianity  is,  or  that  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either,  or  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  two  parties ;  and,  if  so,  what 
is  all  the  fuss  about?  It  is  just  the  desire  to  give  them- 
selves some  rational  excuse  for  all  the  fuss  that  makes 
the  finer  spirits  in  practical  politics  think  about  political 
theory  at  all.  They  live  and  labour  in  prodigious  sound 
and  fury,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  content  with  the  ex- 
planation that  two  men,  or  more,  want  the  same  thing — 
the  seat  in  Parliament — that  voters  are  men  and  men 
are  much  moved  by  tradition,  association,  and  the  love 
of  a  fight.  They  try  rather  to  discover  a  real  abiding 
difference  between  the  parties.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  that  with  all  your  "  saeva  indignatio  "  you  are 
just  a  wheel  in  a  machine.  Representative  government 
cannot  work  without  parties  ;  parties  are  useless  if  they 
do  not  oppose  one  another  ;  therefore  they  do  oppose 
one  another.  Fortunately  for  the  rational  candidate 
they  generally  are  really  opposed  on  some  question  of 
the  hour.    So  he  is  not  a  mere  wheel  after  all. 

Mere  conservatism  obviously  has  nothing  to  do  with 
principle,  for  it  will  approve  and  support  contradictory 
policies,  and  will  alternatively  oppose  and  support  the 
same  policy.  The  mere  conservative  opposes  a  change  ; 
the  change  becomes  the  established  order  :  the  mere 
conservative  supports  it  ;  and  opposes  the  next  change. 
Nor  can  the  conservative  mind  be  the  common  de- 
nominator of  the  party  as  against  the  Liberals.  It  has 
been  well  observed  how  often  violent  Radicals  are  most 
conservative  in  daily  life  and  amongst  Conservatives 
men  with  the  innovating  temper  are  as  common  as 
blackberries.  Woman  suffrage,  the  profoundest  re- 
volution ever  proposed,  is  neither  universally  con- 
demned by  Conservatives  nor  backed  by  Radicals. 
Neither  does  the  observance  of  sanctity  of  property, 
which  is  probably  common  to  all  Conservatives, 
spring  from  conservatism  ;  for  its  motive  is  not  to 
keep  what  is  but  what  is  his.  Possibly  the  difference 
between  have  and  have  not  may  be  called  a  principle. 
That  acute  political  critic,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann, 
would  have  the  Unionist  party  make  regard  for  property 
its  only  principle — an  intelligible  standpoint,  for  it  does 
mark  a  difference  between  parties,  and  is  common  to 
almost  all  Conservatives.  But  in  present  circum- 
stances it  must  destroy  the  party  altogether.  Our 
position  would  be  this  :  we  are  Conservatives  only 
because  we  have  property  and  want  to  conserve  it ;  to 
which  comes  the  answer,  We  have  not  property  but  we 
want  to  have  it.  We  are  much  more  numerous  than 
you,  and  only  heads  count ;  so  you  are  out  for  ever.  If 
preservation  of  property  is  to  be  the  whole  Conservative 
duty  we  can  see  no  escape  from  this  result. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  escapes  this  disaster  by  his  appeal 
to  religion  in  defence  of  the  Church.  That  is  a  very 
strong  appeal  to  very  many  have-nots,  and  prevents  the 
party  position  sinking  into  mere  materialism  ;  to  which 
we  must  say  Lord  Hugh's  conception  of  property  and 
its  attendant  rights,  standing  by  itself,  would  lead.  He 
acutely  enough  exposes  the  non-morality  of  the  claim 
set  up  by  Radicals  against  the  rich  ;  it  is  the  very 
position  of  the  purely  selfish  rich  man  reversed.  But 
he    proves    much   more  :    he   proves   that   there  is 
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no  moral  side  to  the  ownership  of  property,  no 
moral  side  to  trade.  There  cannot  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  fair  wage,  or  a  fair  day's  work  ;  no  such 
thing  as  a  real  value  ;  there  can  only  be  the  value  of  the 
market  place  ;  in  earnings  no  element  of  merit — the 
quality  of  the  work  done — can  come  in  at  all.  If  all 
these  propositions  are  true,  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
ception of  duty  must  be  ruled  out  of  a  vast  tract  in  every- 
day life.  Lord  Hugh  seems  to  see  this,  and  meets 
it  by  a  higher  appeal  to  employer  and  employed  as 
Christians,  but  not  as  master  and  man.  As  an  act  of 
grace  either  may  strike  a  less  hard  bargain  than  he 
could  ;  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  We  do  not  accept  Lord 
Hugh's  conclusions.  He  shows  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  criterion  of  a  fair  wage,  etc.,  but  he  does  not 
show  it  is  impossible  ;  nor  if  it  were  impossible,  must 
the.  ideal  necessarily  be  abandoned.  Many  Christian 
ideals  are  impossible  of  fulfilment  in  this  world  ;  and 
Lord  Hugh's  appeal  all  through  is  to  Christianity.  He 
points  out  that  worse  work  is  often,  perhaps  usually, 
better  rewarded  than  better  ;  and  very  rightly  he  cites 
authorship  in  point.  It  is  true,  but  equally  true  that  it 
"hadn't  ought  to  be".  The  truth  is,  Lord  Hugh  is 
caught  in  a  difficulty  between  his  individualism  and  his 
Toryism.  He  is  a  strong  King's  man,  a  strong  Church- 
man, a  stern  believer  in  authority  ;  so  far  an  historic 
Tory  ;  but  he  is  also  an  individualist,  and  does  not  like 
Trade  Boards  Acts  and  other  State  interference  with 
political  economy.  He  would  prove  that  the  State  should 
not,  or  rather  cannot,  care  for  any  of  these  things  ;  and 
the  suggestion  is  that  this  is  the  Conservative  view. 
But  he  fails  entirely  to  support  this  either  by  the  ad- 
mitted character  of  historic  Toryism  or  on  any  philo- 
sophic conservative  ground.  We  fully  admit  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  show  that  a  Conservative  must  as 
such  be  in  favour  of  this  sort  of  State  interference.  One 
cannot  make  a  principle  of  it  either  way.  The  Tories 
were  mainly  not  individualists  ;  on  the  other  hand  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Unionists  are  ;  but  not  because  they 
are  Unionists.  Unionism,  being  a  cohesive  centripetal 
force,  necessarily  opposes  individualism,  however  in- 
nocent of  the  fact  Unionists  may  be.  Unionism  agrees 
with  Toryism,  which  was  also  centripetal;  resting 
not  on  the  many,  not  on  individual  liberty,  but  on  the 
few  who  were  a  repository  of  authority,  executing  the 
will  of  the  one,  the  Sovereign,  who  received  his 
authority  from  the  still  higher  One,  God.  Right  or 
wrong,  that  is  an  intelligible  political  conception,  and 
even  now  the  idea  of  authority  is  the  nearest  to  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  all  the  sorts  and  conditions  of  Con- 
servatives. It  breaks  down,  of  course,  on  practical 
application,  but  not  so  badly  as  any  other  principle 
claimed  for  the  LTnionist  party. 


MR.   OSCAR  BROWNING  AND  THE  MODERN 
WORLD. 

"  A  History  of  the  Modern  World."  By  Oscar  Browning 
Two  vols.    London :  Cassell.    1912.    21s.  net. 

A/T  R.  BROWNING  is  evidently  a  believer  in 
Goethe's  maxim  that  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish great  things  is  to  act  as  if  one  were  to  live  for 
ever.  This  courageous  attitude  enabled  the  author  of 
the  aphorism  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  "  Faust  " 
after  his  eightieth  year,  while  it  has  encouraged  Mr. 

Browning,  after  his  retirement  from  Cambridge,  to 
begin  and  complete  a  history  of  the  world  from  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  present  day.  This  alone 
is  a  considerable  achievement  lor  a  man  well  on  the 
seventies,  and  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
unflinching  optimism  with  which  Mr.  Browning  regards 
life  and  the  progress  of  mankind.  He  ventures  on 
the  ground  of  contemporary  events,  so  often  avoided 
by  the  historian,  with  no  hesitating  step.  Several  of 
our  leading  statesmen  have  been  his  pupils,  and  he  has 
conversed  on  easy  terms  with  a  horde  of  distinguished 
people  abroad  and  at  home.  Vulgar  prejudice  has 
therefore  no  part  in  his  criticism,  and  his  judgment  of 
events  is  that  of  the  easy-going,  tolerant,  well-informed 
man  of  the  world.  Though  a  sound  Radical,  he  always 
has  a  good  word  for  his  opponents,  at  least  for  those 


who  have  been  at  Eton.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  "a  man  of  consummate 
genius  and  the  highest  character  ",  but  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  A.  Balfour  is  "  a  paragon  of  knightly  virtue, 
w  hom  to  know  was  to  love  and  to  love  was  to  admire  ", 
while  Mr.  A.  Lyttelton  is  "a  man  of  vigorous  and 
refined  intellect".  We  learn  of  the  "outset  of 
Asquith's  distinguished  career",  and  on  one  occasion 
of  his  "  statesmanship  "  ;  but  the  present  Prime 
Minister  evidently  does  not  excite  the  glowing  muse  of 
the  historian  like  his  predecessor.  We  are  told  that 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  "  invited  the  good  will 
and  secured  the  admiration  of  his  country,  the  Colonies 
and  the  world".  Who  can  deny  that  a  country  en- 
dowed with  such  a  succession  of  rulers  has  been 
fortunate  indeed?  What  more  could  be  said  for  a 
Chatham,  a  Pitt  or  a  Walpole?  Very  occasionally  Mr. 
Browning  falls  short  in  eulogy,  for  to  speak  of  Cairns 
as  "a  dignified  and  even  majestic  lawyer  who  was 
something  also  of  a  statesman  "  is  a  very  inadequate 
description  of  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and  most 
distinguished  Chancellors  that  ever  adorned  the 
Woolsack. 

Mr.  Browning  has  however  produced  an  agreeable 
and  gentlemanlike  book  which  will  offend  nobody.  It 
makes  easy  and  pleasant  reading  and  is  intended  not 
for  the  deeply-read  few  but  for  the  hurried  many.  It  is 
a  pity  therefore  that  the  volumes  arc  of  so  awkward  and 
unwieldy  a  "  format  ".  Covering  so  vast  a  space  of 
time  crowded  with  so  many  stirring  events  a  writer  must 
compress  his  views  on  each  occurrence  into  a  small 
space,  the  resulting  statement  is  often  disputable;  but 
Mr.  Browning  will  not  often  shock  current  opinion, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  openly  eulogised  by  those  who 
wish  to  contrast  his  successors  with  him  unfavourably. 
The  Nonconformist  community  will  however  hardly 
agree  with  him  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Ministry 
perished  because  "  it  was  too  good  for  the  age  and 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  had  to  deal  ".  Nor  do 
we  think  that  it  is  just  criticism  to  speak  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  famous  Circular  on  the  Treaty  of  San' 
Stefano  as  "  based  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice,  a 
discreditable  event  in  British  history  ".  Here  is  a  rare 
instance  of  the  prejudice  of  the  old  political  warrior 
swamping  the  debonair  suavity  of  his  usual  attitude. 
In  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  the  writer  marshals  a 
wide  range  of  facts  with  considerable  skill  and  know- 
ledge. His  attitude  is  always  that  of  an  advanced 
Liberal.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  note  that  where 
treating  of  Russia  and  her  rulers  he  speaks  with  a 
knowledge  and  sympathy  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
prejudiced  venom  of  his  fellow  Radicals. 

Mr.  Browning  adopts,  properly  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, an  easy-flowing  narrative  style,  and  rarely  breaks 
into  it  with  deliberate  criticism  and  reflection.  When 
he  errs  in  such  matters  it  is  almost  always  on  the  side 
of  optimism.  He  believes  that  Olympic  Games  and' 
Esperanto  Congresses  (?)  will  diminish  or  eliminate  war. 

In  what  sense  except  that  a  career  was  open  to 
everyone  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Great  Napoleon's 
Government  was  "  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  "? 
In  the  same  eulogistic  mood  the  writer  would  have  us 
believe  that  Palmerston  was  the  equal  of  "  Cromwell, 
Chatham  and  Canning",  "as  bold  as  but  more 
generous  than  Wellington  ".  These  sweeping 
generalisations  surely  require  modification  !  In  the 
same  mood  we  are  bidden  to  regard  Edward  VII. 
as  the  author  of  much  of  the  policy  of  his  reign. 
"  His  first  act  after  his  accession  was  to  make 
a  r  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers". 
After  this  "  the  first  country  to  which  lie  turned  was 
France  ".  A  perusal  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  Life  might 
make  Mr.  Browning  revise  some  of  his  views.  With 
regard  to  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  the  author's 
judgment  is  sound,  and  he  discriminates  equitably 
between  their  respective  capacities  as  rulers. 

We  may  point  out  incidentally  that  the  correct 
designation  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  not  "  Emperor  of 
Germany  "  (p.  4931  vol.  ii.),  nor  was  Prince  Albert  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University  (p.  360,  vol.  i.). 
When  a  second  edition  is  called  for  Mr.  Brow  ning  may 
revise  some  estimates  and  correct  a  few  slips. 
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NIETZSCHE. 

^'The  Young  Nietzsche."  By  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche. 
Translated  by  Anthony  M.  Ludovici.  London : 
Heinemann.    1912.    15s.  net. 

HEINE  said  of  Kant  that  he  had  neither  a  history 
nor  a  life.     "  Rising,  coffee-drinking,  writing, 
collegiate  lectures,  dining,  walking — each  had  its  set 
time  .  .  .    What  a  strange  contrast  between  the  outer 
life  of  this  man  and  his  destructive  world-convulsing 
thoughts  !  "      Nature  had  intended  Kant  "  to  weigh 
out  sugar  and  coffee  ".    The  sneer  aimed  at  other  of 
the  Germans  besides  Kant  would  probably  hit  the  mark  ; 
and  Nietzsche,  who  admired  Heine  in  his  anti-German 
period — the  period  of  his  most  notorious  books,  and  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  reached  his  definitive 
thought — must  have  often  smacked  his  lips  over  this 
passage  from  "  De  l'AUemagne  dupuis  Luther".  The 
portrait  he  drew  of  himself  in  "  Ecce  Homo  "  and  in  his 
autobiographical  remains  is  clearly  designed  to  warn 
posterity  against  confounding  him  with  the  race  of  the 
Kants  and  Schopenhauers.    "  Their  thoughts  ",  he  once 
wrote,  "  do  not  constitute  a  passionate  history  of  the 
soul  "  ;  and  as  a  daring  spiritual  adventurer  he  com- 
pared himself  with  a  Captain  Cook  or  a  Columbus. 
"  I  was  born",  he  told  Brandes,  "on  the  battlefield 
of   Lutzen ;   by   instinct    I   am   a   brave   animal,  a 
warrior  "  ;  "  every  man  ",  he  told  his  sister,  "  should 
be  a  soldier,   and   every  woman  a  soldier's  wife — 
in    some    sense  ".      It    was    not    altogether  pose. 
Nietzsche  is  a  valiant  figure  amongst  philosophers, 
an  intrepid  explorer  in  the  realm  of  thought  who  might 
be  the  subject  of  a  great  biography.    He  had  a  history 
and  a  life,  and  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  weighing  out 
sugar  and  coffee — so  much  one  says  at  once  and  without 
thinking  of  the  fact  that  he  happened  to  serve  as  an 
ambulancier  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.    His  remark- 
able and  unhappy  friendships  with  manv  remarkable 
men  and  women — metaphysical  romances  they  have  been 
icrmed — compose  in  themselves  a  story  of  engrossing 
interest.    In  "  Ecce  Homo  "  Nietzsche  represents  him- 
self as  a  man  not  knowing  for  an  instant  the  common 
light  of  common   day.     "Why  I  am  so  Prudent", 
"  Why  I  am  so  wiSe  ",  "  Why  I  have  written  such  good 
Books  ",  "  Why  I  am  a  Fatality  " — these  are  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  chapters.    We  must  not  forget  that  he 
was  then  on  the  verge  of  madness.    Yet  the  view  of 
Nietzsche  as  a  prophet  in  a  nightmare  has  been  exclu- 
sively studied  by  most  of  those  who  have  attempted 
his    portrait.      On    the   other    hand    Frau  Forster- 
Nietzsche,  proud  as  she  is  of  her  brother,  sees  him 
perhaps  from  a  too  homely  and  commonplace  aspect. 
The  book  before   us — an  abridgment  of  the  official 
biography — opens  with  a  tender  sketch  of  an  upright 
family   of   Lutherans.      The   father   (a  pastor),  the 
mother,  and  two  "  dear  grand-aunts  "  sit  around  the 
hearth;  Fritz,  the  future  "aristocratic  moralist"  and 
"  good  European  ",  is  reared  in  this  atmosphere  of 
thoroughly  German  virtue.      Frau  Forster-Nietzsche's 
work,  we  at  once  perceive,  is  solely  inspired  by  sisterly 
piety  ;  for  her  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Nietzsche 
is  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  Nietzsche.    She  may 
be  right.    In  fact,  the  good  bourgeois  qualities  bred  in 
Nietzsche's  bone  were  never  eradicated  from  his  system, 
and   his   sister   does   very   right    to   emphasise  the 
fact,   however  much   it  may  bewilder    the  half-edu- 
cated sycophants  of  Nietzscheism  who  move,  as  they 
put  it,   in  the  "  most  intellectual  and  aristocratically 
minded  circles  "  :    How  is  it,  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche 
asks,  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  "  who  denied  our  moral 
values  .  .  .  himself  fulfilled  all  the  most  lofty  and  subtle 
demands  made  by  the  morality  now  practised  among 
us  "?    It  is  a  pertinent  question.    As  a  child  "  Fritz  " 
was  pious  and  remarkably  precocious  ;  "  from  the  years 
1845-58  ",  says  another  writer,  "  a  little  dabbling  in 
poetry,  a  good  deal  of  serious  work  in  music  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  those  problems  to  which  later 
his  life  was  to  be  given  " — this,  though  Nietzsche  was 
born  in  1844,  is  a  pardonable  exaggeration.     "  I  should 
be  glad  ",  observes  his  sister,  "  if  I  were  able  to  describe 


any  mad  pranks  or  misbehaviour  of  any  sort.  But  I 
can  remember  nothing  ".  Two  aberrations  only  arc 
recorded  in  these  pages.  Whilst  living  with  his  sister 
at  Basle,  at  the  time  when  his  health  was  beginning  to 
give  way,  but  before  he  had  actually  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University,  Nietzsche,  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  days'  acquaintance  and  a  four  hours'  walk  in 
Geneva,  proposed  marriage  to  a  young  Dutch  girl  who 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Longfellow's  poetry.  And 
once,  when  a  student  at  Bonn,  he  got  drunk. 

The  book  describes  only  the  first  thirty-two  years  of 
Nietzsche's  life.    "  The  man  w  ho  speaks  here  is  the 
first  Nietzsche,  the  friend  of  Richard  Wagner  .  .  .  the 
young  hopeful  and  trustful  Nietzsche  who,  with  a  colos- 
sal hope  in  his  ideals  and  his  friends,  marched  courage- 
ously towards  the  future."      This  is  Nietzsche,  the 
University  Professor,  the  mystic,  the  perfect  Wagnerite. 
In  a  second  volume,  "  The  Lonely  Nietzsche  ",  Frau 
Forster-Nietzsche  will  relate  her  brother's  subsequent 
fortunes.    She  pauses  at  the  critical  point  of  the  narra- 
tive.     Nietzsche's  rupture  with  Wagner  corresponds 
with  the  breakdown  of  his  health,  his  retirement  from 
his  professional  duties,  and  his  retraction  of  the  aesthetic 
ideal  of  his  youth  that  had  found  expression  in  "  The 
Birth  of  Tragedy".    In  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche's  life, 
as  in  all  the  others,  we  are  assured  that  there  were 
no  personal  grounds  for  the  historic,  one-sided  quarrel 
to  which  Nietzsche  was  to  attribute  his  later  tragic 
development.    We  must,  then,  take  his  own  word  for 
it  that  he  fled  from  Wagner  and  his  beautiful  souls 
merely  for  the  sake  of  his  mental  freedom,  and  that  he 
might  attack  at  his  ease  all  the  idols  of  his  youth — 
pessimistic    idealism,    Schopenhauerian  metaphysics, 
German  Romanticism  as  personified  in  the  magician  of 
Bayreuth.    His  emancipation  was  apparent  rather  than 
real,  and  his  realisation  of  this  perhaps  embittered  him 
the  more,  and  may  account  for  his  final  unheard-of  fury 
in  the  "  Case  of  Wagner  "  and  for  those  maniacal 
attacks   upon  Christianity  which  gave  him  an  easy 
notoriety.      Under  the  influence  of  Hobbes  and  the 
French   and   English   masters   he   wrote,    in  certain 
intervales,  some  calm  and  comparatively  rational  books  ; 
but  subconsciously  he  remained  a  German  Romantic, 
and  those  conceptions  of  his  that  have  taken  the  popular 
fancy,  "  The  Eternal  Return  "  and  "  The  Superman  ",  and 
which  belong  to  the  second  period,  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  veritable  debauch  of  the  imagination,  and  make, 
like  his  proclamation  of  himself  as  the  creator  of  a  new 
religion,  a  case  for  pathological  inquiry.    The  ex-pro- 
fessor who  wandered  helplessly  between  Nice,  Venice, 
and  Sils-Maria,  suffering  endless  tortures,  moral  and 
physical,  his  mental  equilibrium  threatened,  who  con- 
sidered himself  a  satyr  and  hoped  people  might  not  read 
his  books — this  "  lonely  Nietzsche  "  is  an  absorbing 
study  for  the  psychologist  and  the  pathologist  alike. 
Of  the  young-  and  happy  Nietzsche  there  is  less  to  be 
said.    We  see  in  these  pages  an  engaging  personality, 
a  youth  with  a  high  sense  of  his  vocation,  but  not 
without  sentimentality,  whose  promise  was  in  a  sense 
never  fulfilled.    "  They  make  of  me  a  subject  of  con- 
versation ",    said    the    "second"    Nietzsche,  "that 
disgusts  me".    Who  indeed  could  have  guessed  that 
the  author  of  "  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  "  and  the  delicate 
and  scholarly  early  essays  would  achieve  a  reputation 
in  which  there  is  so  much  of  the  merely  vulgar  and 
scandalous  ? 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

"The  Prayer  Book  Dictionary."  Edited  by  Canon 
George  Harford  and  Canon  Morley  Stevenson. 
London:  Pitman.    1912.  25s. 

IT  is  somewhat  surprising  that  we  should  have  waited 
so  long  for  any  substantial  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Praver  Book — for  a  book  that  could  take  its 
position  beside  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In 
no  other  branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  no  religious 
body  outside  the  Church  is  there  any  one  book  which 
has  the  same  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  that 
which  the  Praver  Book  has  made  for  itself  in  the  hearts 
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of  English  Churchmen.  And  yet  it  would  be  true  to 
say,  even  of  the  man  of  fair  education,  that  he  knows 
almost  nothing  about  it.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic 
oi  the  English  mind  to  regard  religion  as  the  one  thing 
a  man  can  know  without  learning,  and  to  ignore  the 
essential  connexion  between  accurate  knowledge  and 
effective  service.  As  a  result,  no  instruction  about  the 
Prayer  Book  is  given  to  children  at  home,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  best  known  schools  the  tendency  is  to 
be  content  with  the  moralities  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
ignore  the  great  doctrinal  verities  which  are  the  only 
permanent  basis  of  Christian  morals. 

The  question  of  revision  has  brought  the  Prayer  Book 
into  fresh  prominence  of  late,  and  has  given  importance 
to  facts  in  its  history  which  are  little  known.  The 
issue  of  the  "  Prayer  Book  Dictionary  "  is  well  timed, 
and  there  is  little  that  even  a  specialist  will  wish  to 
know  that  may  not  be  found  in  it.  It  is  a  large  volume, 
mere  an  encyclopaedia  than  a  dictionary,  covering 
almost  everything  that  throws  light  on  the  history, 
structure  and  meaning  of  the  Prayer  Book.  For 
example,  we  take  the  first  heading  in  the  appendix  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  where  the  articles  are  indexed  in 
Prayer  Book  order.  "  Administration  and  Law  "  is 
divided  into  eight  sections,  dealing  with  Church  His- 
tory, Church  Polity,  Persons,  Church  Law,  Jurisdiction, 
Church  Finance,  Areas  and  Buildings,  Corporations — 
every  section  containing  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
articles.  Every  article  is  signed,  and  we  share  the 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  in  the 
Preface,  that  at  a  time  when  the  claims  of  social  work 
are  so  insistently  pressed  on  the  clergy,  and  when  the 
English  Church  is  not  always  credited  with  super- 
abundant learning,  so  many  men — and  largely  young 
men — should  be  found  who  have  given  themselves  to 
strenuous  study  and  are  prepared  to  serve  the  Church 
with  their  pen. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  book  of  this  kind  that 
would  please  everybody.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  con- 
tributors shows  at  least  that  there  is  no  partv  bias, 
though  perhaps  the  general  tone  reflects  the  views  of 
the  progressive  and  intellectual  wing  of  the  Evangelicals 
rather  than  those  of  the  extreme  High  Church  partv. 
We  have  in  peaceful  juxtaposition  men  of  such  diver- 
gent views  as  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey  and  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Sampson  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  Pro- 
fessor Driver  and  Dr.  Eugene  Stock.  Every  writer 
has  been  allowed  complete  freedom,  and  frequently  we 
have  two  articles  on  the  same  subject  written  from 
different  standpoints.  On  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  article  by  Provost  Vernon  Staley, 
an  exhaustive  essay  by  Canon  Harford,  followed  by 
notes  by  the  Editor.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  deals  with  the 
vexed  question  of  Church  franchise;  his  statement  is 
a  model  of  clearness,  but  he  concludes  that  the  ques- 
tion cannot  even  now  be  regarded  as  settled.  Dr.  Gee, 
Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  was  set  the  task 
of  compressing  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book  into  a 
aozen  pages.  His  special  knowledge  of  the  events  and 
the  temper  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  produced  a 
really  illuminating  article  and  one  that  is  pleasant  read- 
ing withal.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  have  an  article 
0.1  the  Incarnation  ;  all  that  was  needed  would  come 
under  "  Christmas  "  or  "  Annunciation  ",  but  if  there 
was  to  be  separate  treatment  it  should  have  been 
adequate,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  or  Canon 
Streatfeild  would  have  made  it.  In  most  of  the  articles 
we  have  examined  the  work  is  scholarly  and  the  scope 
wider  than  might  fairly  be  demanded.  In  the  case 
of  (lie  Collects  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  the 
Latin  texts  have  been  given  with  careful  notes  on  the 
various  readings,  and  an  elaborate  table  is  affixed  to 
the  article  on  the  Canons,  illustrating  the  dependence 
61  the  Canons  of  1604  upon  previous  documents. 
Generally  the  aim  has  been  to  present  fairly  all  the  data 
involved,  and  to  view  the  subject  from 'an  objective 
and  historical  standpoint  :  when  opinions  arc  given, 
tin  grounds  upon  which  others  have  based  different 
conclusions  arc  fairly  set  forth.  The  book  will  cer- 
tainly do  much  to  bring  the  results  of  recent  research 


within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  training  for  independent  original  work,  and 
tend  to  dissipate  the  misunderstanding — so  often  born 
of  ignorance — which  keeps  many  outside  the  Church 
from  profiting  by  the  great  English  Book  of  Devotion. 


THE   ANCIENT  KELTS. 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts."    By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.    Edinburgh :  Clark.    1911.    10s.  net. 

HP  HOUGH  there  are  in  these  islands  well-defined  and 

localised  survivals  of  the  great  race  which  once 
peopled  a  large  part  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Keltic  studies  have  been  worthily  carried  on  among  us. 
This  must  mainly  be  set  down  to  political  circum- 
stances; but  these  studies  have  suffered,  too,  from  the 
literary  writers  to  whom  only  the  aesthetic  side  has 
appealed.  They  have  invented  a  vague  something 
called  the  "  Keltic  spirit  ",  and  have  made  the  Kelt  to 
say  and  think  what  they  thought  he  "  ought  "  to  say  and 
think.  Comparatively  little  work  has  been  given  to 
reconstructing  the  true  Keltic  culture.  Most  of  the 
valuable  and  lasting  results  are  due  to  foreign  scholars. 
The  book  now  before  us  will  do  a  great  deal  to  remove 
this  reproach  from  British  learning.  Canon  MacCulloch 
has  assimilated  much  of  the  method  and  standpoint  of 
ethnology  ;  and  his  work  has  a  permanent  value.  He 
brings  to  bear  the  light  given  by  modern  folk-survivals 
and  the  comparative  method  ;  and  he  reads  the  various 
kinds  of  evidence  in  connexion  with  one  another  so  as 
to  draw  from  them  the  surest  conclusions.  In  the 
result  he  has  often  to  disagree  with  Professor  Rhys  and 
his  mythological  interpretation  of  the  legends  ;  but  it 
is  from  this  very  "  mythological  "  school  that  Keltic 
studies  have  too  long  suffered,  with  its  obsession  of 
"nature-myths  ". 

The  sources  for  reconstructing  early  Keltic  history 
are  few  compared  with  those  we  have  for  Egypt  and 
Babylonia.  There  are  the  references  in  the  classical 
writers,  dedication-inscriptions  in  Romano-Keltic  areas 
to  assimilated  Keltic  gods,  and  coins.  In  Ireland,  too, 
there  is  a  mass  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  MSS., 
in  which  many  ancient  myths  are  embedded  ;  and  early 
ecclesiastical  documents,  from  which  much  may  be 
gathered  of  the  pre-Christian  beliefs.  Then  we  have 
the  evidence  of  folklore  and  folk-custom ;  that  is,  of 
survivals  from  an  earlier  age.  The  only  material 
remains  are  the  burial-mounds.  This  mass  of  evidence 
must  be  read  as  a  whole  :  to  take  any  one  class  of 
evidence  by  itself  is  to  fall  into  unstable  extravagances. 
Here  it  is  that  some  knowledge  of  ethnological  methods 
is  essential ;  for  the  ethnologist  is  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  relatively  primitive  peoples  whose  culture  has  to 
be  apprehended  more  or  less  as  a  whole,  each  depart- 
ment being  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  others  than 
in  the  case  of  more  highly  developed  races. 

The  author  shows  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "  pure  "  Keltic  race  :  indeed  the  term  "  pure  "  applied 
to  a  race  has  in  ethnology  hardly  any  meaning.  Again, 
because  some  rite  or  belief  among  the  Kelts  is 
"  un-Aryan  ",  to  say  therefore  that  it  is  borrowed  is  not 
justified  :  for  it  may  come  from  a  still  earlier  stage  in 
Keltic  culture.  Moreover,  the  term  "Aryan"  denotes 
a  gap  in  our  knowledge,  rather  than  any  defined  group. 

The  Kelt  as  he  is  to-day,  and  as  he  is  in  the  witness  of 
the  past,  is  of  various  physical  types.  To  say,  with 
Canon  MacCulloch,  that  to  all  of  these  there  is  a  com- 
mon character  and  temperament  means  no  more  than 
that  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their  psychology  ; 
rfor  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  physical  differences 
were  accompanied  by  psychological  variation.  The 
Kelt  of  to-day  is  but  the  remnant  of  a  race  which  once 
covered  all  Europe,  and  must  have  been  made  up  of 
many  differing  peoples  about  whose  earlier  home,  and 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Europe,  we  know  hardly 
anything. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  the  earliest  aspect  of  Keltic 
religion  was  a  worship  of  nature-spirits  ;  and  probably 
there  was  totemism.    These  vague  spirits  grew  in  time 
(Continued  on  i>a<jc  120.) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717. 
Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.     PERFECT  SECURITY. 

LEGAL  AND 

GENERAL 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  1836. 


FUNDS 


£8,250,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 


HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICE  :    66  and  67  CORN  HILL,  E.G. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is  I 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3,000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


The   IDEAL  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  Benefits  of  their 
investments  during  their  own  lifetime  and,  in 
the  event  of  premature  death,  to  leave  their  legal 
representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  Home 
Free  from  Mortgage  Debt  or  encumbrance. 
Apply  for  free  Booklet  entitled— 

M  Buying  a  House  in  the  Right  Way." 

GOOD   PROSPKCTS    FOR   ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  post  free. 

THE  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd., 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C.I 

  M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


A  Guaranteed 
Income  for  Life 

with  consequent  freedom  from  worry  and  care — 
and  the  peace  of  mind  that  a  safe  income  for  life 
brings  with  it.  These  may  be  yours  if  you 
purchase  a  Canada  Life  Annuity.  Make  the 
most  of  your  savings.  There  is  no  investment 
that  is  at  once  so  safe  and  so  profitable  as  a 
Canada  Life  Annuity — For  example 

A  man  of  68,  by  purchasing  a  Canada  Life 
Annuity  for  £1,000,  can  derive  an  income 
of  £127  7s.  9d.  A  YEAR  FOR  LIFE, 

the  punctual  payment  of  which  is  absolutely 
secured.  Canada  Life  Annuities  are  safe  because 
the  Company's  investments  are  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance.  They  are 
still  safer  because  the  Company  has  assets 
amounting  to  over  9  millions  sterling.  A 
Canada  Life  Annuity  will  relieve  you  from  all 
anxiety  for  the  future. 

Send for  Annuity  Booklet,  stating  your  age,  to 

Canada  Life 

Assurance  Company, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W., 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST., E.C, 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS 
APPLICATIONS  FOR 


UPON  APPLICATION. 
AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 


A   Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
o£  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -  £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  ease  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  Oentral  Mar.ater . 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000.000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 
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to  be  gods  and  goddesses.  Most  of  these  gods  were 
local,  each  tribe  having  its  own  set  :  but  some  of  them 
had  a  wider-spread  worship  owing  to  a  given  tribe  win- 
ning a  predominance  over  its  neighbours.  In  one  list 
of  inscriptions  from  historical  times  in  Gaul  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  names  of  gods  have  been  collected. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Romans  many  of  them  were 
assimilated  to  Roman  gods,  especially  Mercury  and 
Apollo.  That  several  of  these  Keltic  gods  are  found 
assimilated  in  each  case  to  the  same  Roman  name  shows 
that  the  various  names  are  only  local  terms  for  a  small 
number  of  personages.  That  at  any  rate  among 
the  learned  the  final  stage  of  simplification — namely, 
monotheism — had  been  reached  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  eager  acceptance  of  Christianity  among 
the  Kelts.  But  the  monotheistic  faith  must  have  been 
held  by  only  a  small  body,  not  by  the  generality. 


"  HOW  'TWAS." 

"How  'Twas."    By  Stephen  Reynolds.    London  :  Mac- 
millan.    1912.  6s. 

THE  author  gives,  in  a  note,  the  names  of  the 
periodicals  in  which  his  tales  and  sketches  have 
appeared,  but  even  without  the  names  it  is  easy  to 
realise  that  a  great  range  of  appetite  would  be  required 
for  their  consumption,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive  a  taste  whic  h  could  commend  them  all.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  specialised  in  the  coast  life  of  Devon  : 
he  has  lived  it,  and  writes  of  it,  despite  his  intimacy, 
with  a  sense  of  perspective.  But  his  intimacy  seems 
somewhat  to  have  dulled  his  sense,  which  one  suspects 
of  being  none  too  acute,  of  the  relative  value  of  inci- 
dent. Many  of  his  stories  are  extremely  thin  ;  some  in 
spiritual  and  some  in  actual  texture. 

The  lightest  of  them  all,  "Another  Prodigal",  has, 
however,  a  quality  of  utterance  which  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  characters  of  its  material,  and 
makes  it  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  the  beach 
studies.  They  try  to  achieve  a  simplicity  of  intention 
that  would  put  dramatic  cogency  out  of  place,  yet  some 
of  them  might  have  gained,  not  so  much  from  a  keener 
sense  of  drama,  but  from  an  ability  to  present  it  a  little 
less  obviously  without  sacrifice  of  plainness.  These 
beach  studies  are  all  in  dialect;  it  is  not  an  attractive 
dialect,  but  is  a  good  deal  nearer  reality  than  what 
passes  popularly  as  Devonian.  Actual  identity  in 
reporting  dialect  is  very  difficult  to  attain,  and  often, 
when  attained,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  its  purpose  in 
fiction.  On  his  own  beach  Mr.  Reynolds  is  most  suc- 
cessful when  he  seems  least  inventive.  His  comedy, 
as  in  "  Benjie  and  the  Bogey  Man  ",  is  not  too  success- 
ful, and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  "An  Unofficial 
Divorce  ",  excellent  though  it  be,  suffers  somewhat  in 
the  telling.  Off  his  own  beach  the  author  is  a  much 
more  uncertain  performer  ;  his  sense  of  artistic  fitness 
seems  to  fail  him,  and  he  is  capable  of  perpetrating 
"Dear  Papa's  Love  Story  "  and  "  A  Marriage  of 
Learning  " — curiously  stuffy  domesticities  after  the 
clear  breeze  of  the  shore,  the  commonplace  "  Log  of  the 
Bristol  Beauty"  and  "Mrs.  Tripp's  Flutter".  Yet 
this  section  includes,  in  "A  Love's  Hunger  ",  a  piece 
of  work  quite  remarkable  in  its  conception  and  terseness 
of  execution. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  called  "  Kids  and 
Cats",  the  cats  are  better  than  the  kids;  the  author 
seems  to  be  on  closer  and  more  comprehending  terms 
with  them  ;  and  when  the  two  are  blended,  as  they  so 
often  must  be,  the  preponderance  of  cat  seems  to  make 
for  virtue.  Good  is  the  story  of  the  little  girl  drowning 
the  kittens,  confident  that  her  crime  could  not  matter, 
since,  she  declared,  "Til)  '11  lav  another  one";  but 
better  is  the  author's  account,  in  "A  Kitten:  that's 
•'dl!"  <>l  his  own  part  in  another  drowning;  a  slight 
enough  sketch,  but  with  suggestions  in  it  of  unplumbed 
possibilities.  "  Those  who  find  pleasure  in  exchanging 
their  affection  for  a  promise  to  repay,  and  are  satisfied 
to  let  the  debt  run  on,  are  born  lovers  of  cats  ",  he 
declares,  and,  from  the  keenness  and  fondness  of 
lus .memory  for  a  wide  variety  of  the  species,  one  can 


credit  the  statement  that  several  of  the  milestones  of 
his  life  were  shaped  curiously  like  cats,  and  accept  his- 
claim  to  be  a  freeman  among  their  citizenry.  But  it 
is  in  the  "  Short  Travels  ",  with  which  the  book  con- 
cludes, that  we  have  work  quite  distinctive  and  with  a 
strong  personal  quality,  and  yet,  here  again,  it  is  but 
one  piece  in  half  a  dozen  which  has  the  right  instinct, 
which  is  distinguished  by  just  that  strangeness  and 
sureness  of  touch  which  goes  with  a  masterpiece.  "  A 
Third  Class  Journey  "  is  the  plainest  account  of  com- 
monplace travel  which  could  be  conceived,  but  nothing 
is  seen  in  it  which  is  not  significant.  If  Mr.  Stephen 
Reynolds  is  conscious  of  the  level  at  which  he  can  work, 
he  should  teach  himself  discontent  with  the  lower  planes- 
on  which  he  spends  far  too  many  momerfts.  It  is. 
probable  that  he  has  still  to  discover  his  own  abilities. 
When  he  can  do  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  this  book  a  long  w  ay  behind  him. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

For  some  years  now  the  "  Quarterly  "  lias  given  the' 
names  of  most  of  its  contributors  :  the  "  Edinburgh  "  under 
its  new  editor,  does  the  same.  The  day  of  anonymity  for  all 
save  editorial  articles  apparently  is  past,  which  means  that 
the  day  for  editors  is  past,  too.  The  quarterlies  have 
now  both  brought  themsevles  into  line'  with  the  vulgar 
monthlies,  and  the  world  is  permitted  to  know  that 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  P. 
Bland  contribute  to  the  "  Edinburgh  ",  and  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Madame  Duclaux,  and  Mr.  George  Calderon  to 
the  "  Quarterly  ",  the  Rev.  Alfred  Fawtces  honouring 
both.  In  the  "Edinburgh",  an  excellent  number,  we  have 
an  article  on  India  and  its  Sovereign,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  appraise  at  its  full  value  "  the  King's  extra- 
ordinary achievement  "  during  his  visit  to  India.  The 
editor  himself  deals  with  contemporary  politics  in  an 
article  in  which  he  entirely  misinterprets  and  misrepre- 
sents Conservatism.  He  thinks  that  large  numbers  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  used  to  support  the  Conservative  party 
have  now  transferred  their  allegiance,  not  to  the  Liberals,, 
but  to  the  Labour  party.  The  present  Unionist  party,  he 
says,  is  in  a  fadeless  position,  because  it  has  abandoned 
its  own  principles,  and  he  submits  that  if  it  wishes  to 
recover  its  position  it  must  take  steps  to  remove  the  wide- 
spread impression  that  its  guiding  spirits  are  a  group  of 
young  men  whose  only  political  principle  is  the  attainment 
of  office  for  themselves.  "  For  the  true  Conservative  there 
is  ",  he  urges,  "  at  present  a  magnificent  opportunity  "  ;  it 
lies  apparently  in  leading  "  a  revolt  against  the  new  tyranny 
of  democratic  despotism  "  and  in  the  abandonment  of  Tariff 
Reform.  The  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh"  has  yet  to  learn 
that  the  revolt  is  already  in  evidence  and  that  Tariff  Reform 
will  consummate  its  success.  His  view  of  Conservatism 
is,  of  course,  the  reflex  of  his  own  decayed  economic-.. 
In  the  "  Quarterly  "  there  is  an  article  on  "  The  Tripolitan 
War"  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott,  and  on  "Airships  and  Aero- 
planes "  by  Mr.  Mervyn  O'Gorman,  the  first  a  little  too 
technical  for  the  general  reader,  the  second  a  useful  account 
of  what  the  Italians  have  or  have  not  done  in  Tripoli. 

Home  Rule  finds  strenuous  opponents  in  both  the 
"Edinburgh"  and  the  "Quarterly".  The  "  Edinburgh  " 
takes  the  question  mainly  on  the  economic  side,  shows  what, 
it  will  cost  Ireland  and  England,  and  concludes  that  "the 
men  who  have  prated  so  loudly  of  '  Ireland  a  nation  '  are  not 
now  ashamed  to  proclaim  Ireland  a  pauper  ".  Ireland,  the 
"  Edinburgh"  estimates,  will  want  five  and  a  half  millions 
a  year  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  "  Quarterly  1 
is  convinced  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  if  it  became  law. 
would  undo  all  the  good  work  of  recent  years,  from  which 
"peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity"  have  sprung.  As  for  the 
measure  itself,  it  is  "  a  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  compli- 
cated provisions.  It  attempts  to  combine  in  a  rococo  con- 
stitution a  compromise  of  incompatible  principles.  As  a 
scheme  of  government  it  is  unexampled.  Constitutional  and 
financial  innovations  unknown  to  the  British  or  any  other 
people  are  embodied  in  its  clauses.  The  teachings  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Colonial  history  arc  forgotten  by  its  authors, 
while  the  existing  political  and  social  conditions  of  Ireland 
are  ignored.  It  purports  to  be  a  Bill  for  the  government 
of  Ireland,  while  in  reality  it  creates  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  British  Islands.  This  new  Constitution  is  not 
Federal  and  is  not  Unitary.  It  makes  the  Union  unwork- 
able and  Federalism  impossible.      And    Irish    finance    is  to 

be  jeopardised,  Ireland's  economic  development  arrested, 
and  her  relations  with  Great  Britain  embittered  for  so  novel 
and  revolutionary  a  measure. 
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HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

CROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

_L  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


U 


UCERNE.  —  GRAND     HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

Highly  patronised.  Private  bathrooms  throughout.  Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 


IV /[  ATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 

IV  A  suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   C  FlOW  NT  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


The  Lancet  describe*  it  as 
Mr.  Benger's  admirable 
preparation." 


for  Infants, 
Invalids,  and  the  Aged. 

Benger's  Food  can  be  enjoyed  and 
assimilated  when  other  foods  disagree.  It  forms  a 
delicate  and  highly  nutritive  cream,  rich  in  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  maintain  vigorous  health,  but 
entirely  free  from  rough  and  indigestible  particles, 
which  often  produce  irritation  in  delicate  stomachs. 

fficnger's  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


k3 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«'  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


rfl. 


♦       Published  on  July  17th 


PUNCH 

SUMMER 
NUMBER 

A  Special  Holiday 
Double  l\Tuinber~* 
Depleting  Outdoor 
Scenes  and  Sports 
as  seen  by  ^pundfo 
Artists  aiidWiiters. 

full  of  "frotiCfpin 
and  Bound  in  a^ 
Handsome  Coloured 
Wrapper  <r 


On  sale  everywhere 
Order  now  to  make  sure  of  securing  a  coov.  Price  6d . 
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W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  L™ 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  book  for  all  who  like  a  really  good  story. 

Stoneground  Ghost  Tales 

E.  G.  SWAIN. 

Crown  8vo.  3S.  6d.  net.    (Postage  4<1.) 
"Excellent  entertainment  for  a  leisure  hour." — Daily  News. 
"An  entirely  new  and  original  style  in  ghost  stories." 

— Cambridge  Magazine 
"  If  it  contains  a  dull  page  it  has  escaped  us."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"We  can  give  unreserved  praise   to  Mr.  Swain's  'Stoneground  Ghost 
Tales.'" — Church  of  Ireland  Gazette. 


A  volume  by  an  expert  for  all  who  are  called  upon  to  use  th 
voice  constantly  or  strenuously. 

Voice  Production  with  the 
Aid  of  Phonetics 

By  C.  M.  RICE,  At. A.,  A.R.C.M.,  Chaplain  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  87  pages,  Is.  6d.  net.    (Postage  3d.) 
"Scientific  in  method,  practical  in  treatment." — The  Stage. 
"  The  work  is  obviously  a  product  of  an  expert  on  the  subject." — Atheneeum 
"  A  careful,  strictly  practical,  and  in  many  ways  original,  treatise  by  an 
experienced  teacher — for  the  use  of  the  singer  and  the  speaker." — Times. 


Maurice,  The  Philosopher 

A  Dialogue :  or  Happiness,  the  Love  and  the  Good. 
By  HAROLD  P.  COOKE,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  in 
Armstrong  College  (Newcastle),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  i-xxi  +  148,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  (Postage  3d.) 

".  .  .  .  possesses  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  book  is 
written  throughout  in  a  simple  style,  unencumbered  by  technical  terms,  and  so 
lucid  as  to  be  intelligible  to  every  educated  person." — Church  of  Ireland 
Gazette. 

"  A  brilliant  philosophical  dialogue  ...  a  book  I  can  recommend  to  all 
Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  in  a  public  speech. 

"  In  Mr.  Cooke's  suggestive  and  humane  dialogues  may  be  found  a  new 
presentation  of  an  old-age  question." — Daily  Telegraph. 
"  It  abounds  in  good  sayings." — Mind. 

"  An  agreeable  activity  of  thought,  a  literary  reminiscence." — Times. 
"  This  book  ought  to  interest  students  as  well  as  ordinary  readers." 

Classical  Review 


Prof.  Eucken's  Nobsl  Lecture. 

Naturalism  or  Idealism 

By  RUDOLF  EUCKEN,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University 
of  Jena.  Translated,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  ALBAN 
G.  WIDGERY,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  sewed,  Is.  net, 
(Postage  id.) 

"  An  admirable  epitome  of  Prof.  Eucken's  philosophy."— A  thenaum. 
"  This  remarkable  \tncl\iit."—Homilctic  Review. 


The  Vision  of  Faith 

Three  Essays  :— (i.)  The  Vision  of  Faith— (ii.)  Divine 
Guidance- (iii.)  Pain,  by  CAROLINE  E.  STEPHEN. 
Prefaced  by  two  biographical  memoirs  of  the  Author  ;  one 
dealing  with  her  Family  History,  by  Miss  K.  STEPHEN, 
Principal  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  other  by 
Dr.  HODGKIN,  treating  of  her  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  illustrated  by  four  reproductions  from  photographs 
(the  frontispiece  portrait  in  photogravure). 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  i-exxxii  +  70,  3s.  6d.net.  (Postage 
4d.) 

'A  book  like  the  'Vision  of  Faith'  ...  is  a  significant  thing."— 
Morning  Leader.  r 

"Itiiin  the  letters  that  the  reader  finds  the  charm,  delicacy  and  quiet 
hfewd  humour  which  won  the  writer  all  those  friends  and  made  the  porch  so 
sought-out  a  resort."  —  Athcnirum. 

"A  worihy  memorial  to  one  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  souls  of  the  later 
ineteenth  century  .  .  .  many  of  the  thoughts  here  expressed  penetrate  to 
le  roots  of  all  things  and  will  b:ar  reading  many  times."— British  Friend. 


Biblical  History  for  Junior 

Forms  :  Old  Testament 

By  Canon  l'OAKES-J ACKSON,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  200  pp.,  Map,  Tables  and  Summaries,  2s.  6d. 
(Postage  3d.) 

Though  designed  for  school  use  this  volume  is  in  every  way 
suitable  as  a  text-book  of  Old  Testament  History  for  Theo- 
logical Students.  Written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style  the 
readers'  attention  is  never  allowed  to  wander  by  being  faced 
with  masses  of  dry  facts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  revision  each 
chapter  is  ably  summarised. 

Cambridge:  W.  HEFFER  &  SON8,  LTD. 

London  Affents  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LTD. 
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CONSTABLE'S 
NEW  BOOKS 


NOW  READY. 


SYNDICALISM. 


Is.  net. 

MacDonald, 


Ramsay 

This  book  tells  the  meaning  of  Syndicalism  and  contains  a 
critical  summary  of  its  Aims,  Principles,  Actions,  and  Programme. 


THE  FOURTH  GENERATION  '. 

REMINISCENCES  I2s  6d.net.    Janet  Ross. 

These  Reminiscences  by  the  daughter  of  the  great  Egyptian  traveller  Lady 
Duff-Gordon,  the  Author  of  "  Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen,"  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  volumes  of  recollections  that  have  been  published  for  many 

J ears.  It  contains  numerous  letters  and  recollections  of  (among  others)  George 
leredith,  J.  A.  Symonds,  G.  F.  Watts,  B.  W.  Kinglake,  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
Richard  Doyle,  Tom  Taylor,  Thackeray.  Rogers,  S.  Hilaire,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard, 
Guizot,  and  includes  reproductions  of  hitherto  unpublished  works  by  G.  E. 
Watts,  Lord  Leighton,  Valentine  Prinsep,  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  and  Richard  Doyle. 


THE  TASK  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE. 


8s.  6d. 
net. 

Havelock  Ellis. 

Contents — Introduction  -The  Changing  Status  of  Women— The  New 
Aspect  of  the  Woman's  Movement — The  Emancipation  of  Women  in  Relation 
to  Romantic  Love— The  Significance  of  a  Falling  Birth-rate— Eugenics  and 
L6ve— Religion  and  the  Child— The  Problem  of  Sexual  Hygiene  — Immorality 
and  Law — The  War  against  War— The  Problem  of  an  International  Language 
—Individualism  and  Socialism — Index. 


7s.  6d. 
net. 


ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES. 

James  Sully,  LL.  D. 

Illustrated  by  P.  Noel  Boxer. 

Professor  Suily  has  thought  deeply  about  Italy  and  Latin  Culture,  and 
these  letters,  by  their  literary  charm  and  their  scholarship,  will  appeal  to  the 
student  as  well  as  to  the  lay  reader. 

MEMORIES  OF  TWO  WARS. 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.S.A. 

Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  full-page  Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"General  Funston  has  a  wonderful  story  to  tell.  Few  men  have  had  such 
a  remarkable  experience  ;  the  book  is  well  worth  reading,  full  of  graphic  im- 
pressions of  war.  One  feels  in  every  page  its  truth  in  reality,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  excellent."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  GATEWAY  OF  SCOTLAND 


ios.  6d- 
net. 

A.  G.  Bradley. 
Op  East  Lothian,  Lammermoor,  and  the  Merse. 
Illustrated  with  8  Coloured  plates  and  numerous  line  drawings  by  A.  L.  Collins_ 
"  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  has  already  won  a  reputation  of  his  own,  and  any  new 
book  which  he  gives  us  is  assured  beforehand  of  a  very  hearty  welcome  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bradley  may  be  congratulated  on  his  good  fortune  and  on  the  great  success 
he  has  attained  in  writing  an  extremely  interesting  and  attractive  book.  .  .  . 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  of  the  fifteen  delightful  chapters  is  the  most 
attractive  or  the  most  informing.  Mr.  Bradley's  first  few  pages  on  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  are  at  once  an  excellent  sample  of  his  characteristic  style,  and  an 
immediate  enticement  to  read  the  chapters  which  follow.  The  skill  with 
which  the  salient  scenes  and  interesting  associations  are  pleasantly  set  before  the 
reader  deserves  every  praise." — Bookseller. 


7s.  6d. 
Net. 


LAWS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

George  B.  Dibblee,  M.A. 

With  -p;cial  reference  to  their  influence  of  Over-production  and  Unemploy- 
ment. There  are  few  phrases  so  often  on  men's  lips  as  this  of  the  '  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.'  In  fact,  it  may  almost  be  called  a  '  cant  expression  used 
without  reflection  to  suggest  a  serious  meaning  without  covering  any  real 
thought  in  the  mind  of  him  who  utters  it.  The  book  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
examine  and  establish  the  reality  of  what,  in  most  instances  of  its  use,  is  no 
mc-ri:  than  a  fugitive  commonplace. 

"In  an  interesting  and  original  fashion  he  shows  how  the  manufacturer, 
the  middleman,  and  the  retailer  play  each  his  part  in  meeting  demand." — Times. 


CONSTABLE'S 

HOLIDAY  FICTION 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


NEW  NOVELS  by  PERCY  WHITE  and 
FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Eight  Guests,"  "  Park  Lane,"  &c. 

TO-DAY  Percy  White 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Jessamy  Bride." 

THE  NARROW  ESCAPE  OF 

LADY  HARDWELL  Fmnkfort Moore 

"  A  master  of  brilliant  and  witty  dialogue  ...  a  sayer  of  smart  things  .  .  . 
a  cunning  weaver  of  plots  ;  a  writer  mostly  in  light  comedy  mood  .  .  .  that  is 
what  he  reveal*  himself  to  be  in  '  The  Narrow  Escape  of  Lady  Hardwell.'  .  .  . 
Quips  and  flippancies  of  talk  are  as  merry  and  amusing  as  ever,  and  we  find  him 
in  excellent  mock-serious  vein  as  he  argues  for  engagements  nisi."  -Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

THE  CITY  OF  LIGHT  w- L- 

"  We  are  glad  to  recommend  this  novel."—  Western  Gazette. 
"  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season."—  Globe. 
"  Mr.  George's  clever  book." — T.  P.'s  Weekly. 
'  A  noteworthy  novel." — English  Review. 


EVE  (2nd  Imp.) 


Maarten  Maartens 


"A  strikingly  clever  novel."— Punch. 

"  A  clever  novel." — Morning-  Post. 

"  The  novel  is  admirable."— Illustrated  London  News. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  story." — Daily  Telegraph. 


JESSIE  BAZLEY 


Bernard  Capes 


"  Told  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  fine  artist."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Compels  attention." — Morning  Post. 
"  The  book  undoubtedly  will  satisfy  many  readers." — Globe. 
"  A  very  powerful  and  interesting  vioxV."— Scotsman, 


THE  PANEL 


Ford  Madox  Hueffer 


"  His  style  is  admirable."— Daily  News  and  Leader. 

"A  most  entertaining  book." — Observer. 

"  Excellent,  a  considerable  achievement." — Daily  Express. 

"Exceedingly  clever,  vivacious,  and  amusing." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


ROSE  OF  THE  GARDEN 


Katharine  Tynan 


I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  this  charming  story." — Punch. 
"  This  charming  book."—  Daily  News  and  Leader. 
'■  The  story  will  be  widely  read." — Scotsman. 


THE  SQUIRREL  CAGE 


Dorothy  Canfield 


"  Takes  high  rank  in  contemporary  fiction."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Told  with  great  force."  —Morning  Post. 
"  A  story  which  all  should  read." — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  SILENT  VALLEY 


H.  Childe  Pemberton 


"  The  writing  has  a  fantastic  charm." — Athenceum. 
"  A  very  attractive  story."—  Observer. 


Edward  Noble 


THE  VICAR  OF  NORMANTON 

"  An  excellent  story."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  A  vivid  piece  of  writing."— Morning  Post. 
"  The  story  is  exceptionally  readable." — Yorkshire  Post. 

WINTERINGHAY 

"Admirably  drawn." — Times. 

"  A  fine  piece  of  work."—  Country  Life. 

"  Not  a  work  to  be  ignored."—  Glasgow  Herald. 

TALES  OF  A  GREEK  ISLAND  t, 

Julia  D.  Dragoumis 

'  The  real  charm  of  the  book  resides  in  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  native  point  of  view  .  .  .  a  fresh,  wholesome,  and  sympathetic  picture  of 
a  phase  of  modern  life  unfamiliar  to  the  novel  reader.  We  leave  its  pages  with 
a  lively  feeling  of  good  w  ill  towards  many  of  the  characters  and  a  strong  desire 
to  see  the  scenes  in  which  their  lot  is  cast." — Spectator. 

H.  H.  Knibbs 


LOST  FARM  CAMP 


In  this  exciting  and  brilliantly  told  story  David  Ross,  a  young  man  from  the 
City,  goes  into  the  Maine  Woods  and  finds  there  love  and  adventure  and  a  red- 
blooded  life  that  will  stir  the  reader's  own  blood.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is 
full  of  the  breath  of  the  deep  pine  woods,  and  the  reader  ol  it  is  brought  to  feel 
the  tingling  air  of  the  deep  forest  and  to  hear  the  rushing  of  swift  mountain 
streams. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  BESSIE  SHERIFF  ne6d 

Anon 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  KESHO  NAIK,  DACOlf 

Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox 


see  AUGUST  SCRIBNER  for  MEREDITH  LETTERS 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  20,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'fclock  precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  the  property 
of  the  late  T.  F.  DILLON  CROK.ER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  other  propei ties,  including 
Important  Documents,  signed  by  the  Judges  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Napoleon  I,  &c. ;  a  short  Holograph  Letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  a  long  letter  from  Sir  Francis  Wir.debank,  with  Notes  by  Charles  I  ; 
a  superb  Holograph  Letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  written  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
civil  war  ;  several  autogTaph  Poems  hy  Robert  Burns  ;  two  important^  letters  from 
Lord  Byron,  one  about  Shelley's  death  ;  a  remarkable  letter  from  A.  C.  Swinburne 
to  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  :  important  series  of  letters  from  Thos.  Carlyle  and  D.  G. 
Rossetti  to  Alexander  Gilchrist ;  a  fine  unpublished  letter  from  Richard  Wagner, 
and  other  letters  from  Musical  Composers  :  extra-illustrated  Books,  &r.  ;  with 
Letters  from  Henri  IV.,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Richard  Baxter,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Nelson,  Scott,  Lamb,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  b:  had. 
ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  Monday,  July  29,  and  following  day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  and  ETCHINGS,  together  with  some  Arundel 
Society  publications  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  comprising  the  Property  of 
a  Private  Collector,  including  Modern  Etchings  of  the  French  and  English  schools, 
Engravings  in  Mezzotint,  Stipple  and  Line,  including  Portraits  and  Fancy  Subjects 
(many  in  colours)  ;  an  interesting  Collection  of  Military  Prints  and  Costumes  (the 
majority  in  colours),  the  Property  of  C.  E.  BAXTER,  Esq.,  of  15  Blomfield 
Road,  Maida  Hill,  W.,  comprising  a  valuable  collection  of  Etchings,  including 
many  fine  impressions  in  early  States,  by  Rembrandt  (including  an  impression  of 
"The  Mill"),  Sir  S.  Haden,  J.  McN.  Whistler,  D.  Y.  Camer.  n,  A.  Legros, 
Sir  F.  Short,  Muirbead  Bone,  F.  Brangwyn,  W.  Strang  ;  Also  by  Appian, 
J.  Jacquemart,  F.  Bracquemond,  J.  Callot,  M.  Lalanne,  and  other  French 
Engravers  ;  Drawings  by  Masters  of  the  Old  and  Modern  Schools,  including  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  E.  Landseer,  William  Blake,  Phil  May,  Mortimer  Menpes, 
etc.  ;  Views  of  Oxford  Colleges,  in  crayon  and  water  colour  ;  Sporting  Prints, 
many  in  colours  ;  together  with  a  few  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Library  of  the 
late    EDWARD  WHYMPER,    Esq,    F.R.S.E.,    F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  31,  and  Two  Following  Days,  atone  o'clock 
precisely,  VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANU- 
SCRIPTS, comprising  the  Property  of  Col.  Norris,  M.V.O.,  of  Folkestone ;  a 
Portion  of  the  Library  of  James  Bromley,  Esq.,  The  Homestead,  Lathom,  Ormskirk.  ; 
and  the  Library  of  the  late  EDWARD  WHYMPER,  Esq.,  F.K.S.E.,  F.RG.S.,  etc., 
Author  of  "Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  years  l£60-69,"  '*  Travels  amongst 
the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator,"  etc.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  and  other 
Properties,  including  works  on  the  fine  arts,  extra-illustrated  books,  first  editions  of 
English  and  foreign  classic  writers,  coloured  plate  books,  collections  of  autograph 
letters  and  engravings,  illuminated  manuscripts  on  vellum,  including  a  finely-written 
Bible  by  an  Italian  scribe  ;  second  and  fourth  folio  Shakespeare,  books  illustrated  by 
G.  Cruikshank,  T.  Rowlandson,  H.  K.  Browne,  &c, ;  Lafontaine,  Contes  et 
Nouvelles,  1762,  important  works  on  the  Alps  and  mountaineering  in  general,  works 
on  Greenland  and  on  Arctic  discovery,  sport,  travel,  ifce. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— SomeNOMINATIONS 

FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  .630  per  annum,  are  open  for 
next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

ECOLE  SUPERIEURE  DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  I'Etat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
A  few  English  students  received. 

Students  follow  the  full  courses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 

English  students  taught  French  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associate 
continually  with  French  students.  Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  of  life  among  French  people. 

English  students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  de  Wagram, 
Paris. 

Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN,  36  Prince's  Road, 
Liverpool. 


LONDINIANA: 

No.  727  (post  free)  of 
SOTHERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT   OF  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  a  large  Collection  of  Books  on 


London,  its  Neighbourhood,  and  its  Social  Life  ; 

and  of  some  Fine  Knjrravintrs,  with  a  number  of  Illustrations. 

TllF.  WHOLF  ON  VIEW  AT 

43  PICCADILLY,  W.  (opposite  Prince's  Hall). 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

OIVE  THE  BKST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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University  of  London. 
KING'S  COLLEGE. 

/^OMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 

V  in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London.  Students 

may  also  join  for  any  of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  course.  Facilities 
for  research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers'  Training  Course,  Day 
Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies. 

Division  of  Architecture. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.-(a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Division,  (c)  Bacteriological  Department,  (d)  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
A  School  of  the  University  of  London. 
COURSES  FOR  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY,  OR  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP  OF  THE  COLLEGE.    DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 


For  full  information  and  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ;  or  to 
the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand. 

THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 


P  &  O    PASSENGER  SERVICEb. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,  &c. 
Conveying  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EAS'i'EKN  POUTj. 
tUnder  Contract  with  His  Majesty's  Government.) 

P  6?  O  SUMMER  CRUISES  VJfcJETS*" 

Ja-  ^  S.Y.  "VPCTIS"  iG.OOU  tons). 


From  LONDON  ("Calling  at  LKlTHi. 


RUSSIA.  SWEDEN,  *o   I   Cr.  D- 

•NOUWKGIAN  FJORDS    Cr.  7- 

•NOKW  AY  COPENHAGEN.  He   Cr.  E- 

DALMATIA,  VE -ICE,  COUHJ    I    Cr.  8- 

LISEON,  TENEBEfEE,  MADEIRA.  I   Cr.  F- 

Fares  Irom  about  £1  a  da/. 
For  Illustrated  Prpgrillimo,  (  nl>  n  Plans,  and  all   inte  r 
Northuii.beiiand  Avenue,  W.C,  l  j 
cr  li'J,  Leudenhall  -ueet,  E.C.,  f  ' 


A:\s.  2— ?1  Days. 
Aug.  1G— 13  Days. 
An?.  13  Days. 
Sept.  0  t )  Oct.  5 
Sept.  12  tj  Out.  I 


lation  apply 


P 


0  Co. 


&  O    PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•WALMER  CASTLE   

JGIOUCESTER  CASTLE 

5CAWDOR  CASTLE   

•SAXON   

t GOO UK HA   

_ Royal  Mail 
Intermediate. 

Extra 
Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

July  2$ 
July  37 

August  2 

July  *7 
July  ?7 

August  3 
August  3 

•  Via  Madeira.    }  Via  Teneriffc.    t  Via  Las  Palmas.     5  For  Mauritius. 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

West  End  Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  30  Cockspur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 

Son,  13  Cockspur  S'.reet. 
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RAPHAEL  TUCK  &  SONS. 


TWELVE  MONTHS'  PROGRESS. 


THt  Eleventh  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of 
Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Adolph  Tuck, 
Bart.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W.  Brethertonj  having  read  the  notices, 
The  Chairman  said  :  Once  again  it  is  my  privilege  to  address  an  annual 
meeting  of  this  Company — the  eleventh  consecutive  occasion  since  first 
this  pleasure  was  afforded  me  in  my  capaoity  of  Chairman  of  your 
board  of  directors — and  once  again  1  am  in  the  pleasant  position  to 
approach  you  with  an  optimism  born  of  success,  for  1  think  I  may 
fairly  claim  for  the  report  which  is  in  your  hands  that  this  eleventh  year 
since  the  formation  of  our  Company,  which  1  am  about  to  pass  under  a 
short  review,  is,  if  not  among  the  most  successful  years  in  its  history, 
at  any  rate  among  the  really  promising  years,  for  it  is  one  which  renders 
a.  good  account  not  only  of  a  past  year's  satisfactory  trading,  but 
which  gives  every  indication  of  a  continuation  of  the  forward  stride 
which  the  last  three  years  of  its  business  have  steadily  exhibited.  What, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  year's  results 
is  the  fact  that  the  most  considerable  increase  that  has  to  be  recorded 
is  in  connection  with  the  original  department  upon  which  the  fame  of 
Raphael  House  has  grown  up,  and  which  has  not  only  been  maintained, 
but  has  strengthened  ever  since — I  refer  to  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  card  department ;  and  it  surely  is  a  gratifying  factor  that,  an  spite 
of  the  high  records  set  up  by  us  during  past  years  in  this  our  premier 
department,  it  should,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  and  more,  still  prove 
of  so  vigorous  a  character  as  to  show  during  the  last  twelve  months 
■  further  substantial  increase,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  turnover,  but 
dn  the  actual  net  profits  realised.  A  gratifying  proof  this  that  a 
"  Raphael  Tuck  Christmas  or  New  Year  card"  is  to-day  as  fully  appre- 
ciated in  every  part  of  the  world  as  it  ever  has  been  since  the  founding 
of  the  business.  Connected  with  this  department  aro  the  greeting  and 
other  cards  for  birthday,  Easter,  wedding,  menus,  etc.,  for  which  the 
demand  continues  unabated,  while  the  importance  of  our  picture  post- 
cards, better  known  as  Tuck's  postcards,  necessitates  a  separate  depart- 
ment being  entirely  devoted  to  these  productions.  Picture  postcards 
have  settled  down  into  a  sure,  steady  trade,  fostered  and  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  Tuck's  postcard  exchange  register,  the  only 
one  among  many  postcard  exchanges  which  has  survived,  and  in  which 
appear  periodically  the  names  of  some  2000  of  the  latest  collectors  of 
Tuck's  postcards  in  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe,  with  whom  any- 
body— anywhere — may  exchange  Tuck's  postcards,  a  privilege  of  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  folks  avail  themselves  all  the  year  round. 
A  better  proof  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  of  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  Tuck's  postcards  as  the  standard  postcards  of  the  world  can 
scarcely  be  given.  Another  specially  satisfactory  feature  of  our  trading 
Tesults  is  that  the  increased  profits  have  been  contributed  to  in  their  due 
proportion  by  our  branches  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  by  the  expansion 
in  our  overseas  trade.  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  new 
collections  shown  by  our  various  departments  for  the  current  year  have 
already  been  received  with  marked  favour,  while  the  comprehensive 
motto  we  have  adopted  for  this  year's  announcement  notifying  our  new 
productions  is  voted  as  most  appropriate  and  amply  justified.  That 
motto,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  "  From  Pole  to  Pole  !  "  I  fully  recog- 
nise that  we  at  Raphael  House,  who  are  responsible  for  these  new 
collections,  may  not  be  altogether  impartial  judges  of  their  merits,  but 
the  opinions  of  less  biased  critics,  such  as  the  editors  of  some  of  our 
important  trade  journals,  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  "  Yox  populi." 
Now,  a  word  with  regard  to  the  organisation  and  inner  working 
of  the  business.  It  has  probably  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  of  our 
shareholders  that  the  post  of  director  left  vacant  by  the  lamanted  death 
of  my  brother  Herman,  -nearly  three  years  ago,  lias  remained  unfilled 
ever  since.  Perhaps  we  have  been  extra  cautious  with  regard  to  this 
position,  which,  in  our  opinion,  carries  with  it  responsibilities  of  a  high 
order;  but  until  we  felt  sure  of  our  ground  and  could  bring  forward 
someone  whose  experience  of  the  inner  working  of  the  business  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  possession  of  ability  and  sound  judgment  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  continuity  and  progress,  we  preferred  to  leave  the  position 
vacant.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  with  the  hour  has  come  forward 
the  man,  and  this  in  the  person  of  my  son  Desmond,  who  has  now  served 
the  Company  in  various  capacities  and  departments  for  some  five  years — 
that  is,  ever  since  he  left  college.  He  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
members  of  your  directorate,  well  fitted  to  take  his  place  on  the  board, 
and  this  infusion  of  new  blood  into  our  somewhat  matured  body  will, 
1  am  sure,  commend  itself  to  you  all.  You  will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
report  of  another  important  step  in  the  direction  of  still  further  strength- 
ening the  management  of  your  Company,  and  this  by  the  recent  creation 
of  - an  advisory  committee  drawn  from  among  the  principal  men  in  our 
various  departments,  to  assist  the  directors  at  specially  held  weekly 
meetings  with  their  opinions,  their  suggestions,  their  criticism,  and  their 
advice.  This  advisory  committee  came  into  being  on  1  July,  and  the 
weekly  meetings  held  since  that  date  have  convinced  us  that  no  better 
move  for  the  continuance  of  the  policy  which  has  made  this  business 
what  it  is  could  possibly  have  been  instituted. 

Having  reviewed  the  liquid  or  immediately  realisable  assets  of  the 
Company,  amounting  to  £363,451  17s.  3d,  to  which  has  to  be  added  for 
copyrights,  patents,  goodwill,  &c,  £240,732  4s.  lid.,  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded: I  now  come  to  the  usual  "  ladies'  postscript."  which,  as  you 
know,  generally  contains  the  gist,  that  is,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  communication — in  our  case  the  division  of  profits.  The  net  profit 
realised  during  the  past  year  by  the  Company  amounts  to  £36,488  14s.  9d. 
Add  to  this  the  balance  brought  forward  from  last  vear,  £5771  5s.  Id., 
and  we  have  a  net  total  of  £42,259  19s.  Wd.  to  deal"  with.  Out  of  this 
the  Preference  dividend  of  b\  per  cent,  already  paid  amounts  to  £13,750, 
while  the  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  totals  £6250. 
Directors'  remuneration  absorbs  onlv  a  modest  £3,000,  leaving  the  net 
sum  of  £19,259  19s.  Wd.  to  be  dealt  with.  Out  of  this  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  making,  with  the 
interim  dividend  already  paid,  6  per  cent,  for  the  year.  This  disposes 
of  £8750,  while  it  is  proposed  that  the  sum  of  £5000  be  transferred  to  the 
general  reserve  account,  leaving  £5509  19s.  MM.,  to  be  carried  forward  to 
next  year.  If  you  endorse  these  recommendations  your  reserves  will 
stand  ag  follows:  Capital  reserve  account,  £8845  5s.  2d. ;  special  divi- 
dend reserve  account,  £36,495  10s.  f>d.  ;  general  reserve  account, 
£40,000;  or  a  total  of  £85.340  15s.  Sd.,  against  £79,342  15s.  2d.  last  year, 
or  an  excess  of  £6000,  all  but  £2,  over  last  year.  I  venture  to  compliment 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  the  result  of  the  year's  working,  and  beg 
leave  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  :  During  all 
the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  connected  as  a  director  with  this  Company 
— that  is,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Company — I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  never  felt  so  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  strength  of  its  position 
and  with  its  future  as  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  no  wonder 
Consols  are  falling  when  you  can  buy  Tuck's  Preference  shares  at  par,  for 
really,  if  you  look  at  our  reserves  and  consider  the  security  which  the 
buyer  of  those  shares  has,  I  do  not  think  one  can  conceive  a  better 
investment  at  5J  per  cent,  than  they  are.  Our  year  ends,  as  you  know, 
at  the  end  of  April,  so  that  we  have  already  had  time — some  two  and  a- 
half  months — in  which  to  see  what  progress  our  business  is  making  now, 
and  I  am  not,  I  think,  revealing  any  secret  of  the  directorate  when 
I  say  that  the  business  has  shown  a  marked  increase. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  other  formal  business 
having  been  done,  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to»  the  Cb*irm»n. 


AFRICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  INVESTMENT. 


LAND  IN  THE  TRANSYAAL. 


Thk  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  tlio  African  and  European  Investment 
Company,  Limited,  wus  held  011  Tuesday,  Mr.  C.  F.  ltowsell  prebiding 
Tho  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  D.  Owenj  having  read  the  not  iff, 
I  he  Chairman  reminded  the  shareholders  that  that  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Company  which  had  been  held  in  London,  previous  meet- 
ings having  been  held  in  Johannesburg.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  very 
considerable  agitation  going  on  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
meetings  being  held  in  Johannesburg  of  companies  whose  main  body  of 
shareholders  was  resident  in  Europe;  and  the  Board,  after  giving  the 
matter  their  most  careful  consideration,  felt  that  there  were  good  grounds 
for  that  agitation.  The  directors  were  very  anxious  to  meet  the  share- 
ho  ders  as  freely  as  possible,  and  they  had  therefore  decided  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  holding  London  meetings  in  future.  Turning  to  tho  'balance 
sheet,  the  figures  were  considerably  altered  from  thoso  of  the  previous 
year,  because  during  tho  period  under  review  resolutions  were  passed 
tor  the  reduction  of  the  oapital,  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  writs 
off  the  somewhat  severe  losses  which  had  been  sustained  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  balance  sheet  gave  effect  to  the  reduction  of  capital  ■ 
and  the  Board  were  now  satisfied  that  the  assets  had  been  written  down 
to  a  figure  which  was  fully  justified  by  their  intrinsic  merits.  Dealin" 
with  the  interest  of  the  Company  in  the  Vereeniging  Estates  it  had' 
he  said,  an  issued  capital  of  £730,580  and  a  Debenture  issue  of  £350,000' 
which  latter  was  now  entirely  held  by  this  Company.  The  Vereenigin» 
Estates  property  consisted  of  126,230  acres  of  freehold  land,  situate  in 
what  was  practically  a  compact  block  on  either  side  of  the  Vaal  River. 
It  owned  virtually  the  whole  of  the  township  of  Vereeniging,  while 
nearly  all  its  land  was  situated  on  a  great  coalfield.  At  the  present 
moment  the   Company   was  operating   a   coal   mine,    from   which  over 

25,000  tons  of  coal  per  montli  was  being  produced ;  and  it  was  intended  

within  the  next  few  months,  they  hoped — to  increase  that  to  from 
30,000-40,000  tons  of  coal  per  month.  He  then  turned  to  what  he  said 
he  considered  their  greatest  asset— namely,  the  land— and  reminded  them 
that  the  total  acreage  which  the  Company  owned  was  equivalent  to 
1,270,183  English  acres,  of  which  approximately  250,180  English  acres  were 
situated  in  British  Bechuanaland,  the  majority  of  it  being  in  one  large 
block  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Molopo  "River.  These  farms  were 
actually  owned  by  the  Bechuanaland  Farms,  Limited,  all  the  shares  of 
this  subsidiary  company,  however,  belonging  to  their  own  Company. 
A  complete  and  far-reaching  change  had  occurred  with  regard  to  land  in 
the  Transvaal,  regarding  it  purely  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  European  investor  was  inclined 
to  overlook  the  immense  progress  now  going  on.  In  1905 — only  seven  years 
ago — the  total  value  of  imports  of  articles  connected  with  agricultural 
products  into  the  Transvaal  was  £3,542,362,  whilst  exports  were  £456,698. 
In  1909  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  were  available)  similar  imports 
were  £3,994,834,  whilst  exports  were  £918,943 — an  increase  in  exports 
of  neairly  100  per  cent.  Referring  to  the  rising  value  of  land, 
he  said :  "  If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  market  prices  of 
the  shares  of  African  land  companies,  one  would  naturally  assume 
that,  although  all  this  may  be  true  with  reference  to  the  general  pros- 
perity and  advance  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Transvaal,  for 
some  extraordinary  Teason  the  value  of  land  had  not  risen,  nor  the" 
demand  for  dt  increased  in  consequence  of  the  great  changes  which  are 
undeniably  taking  place.  Anyone,  however,  who  has  followed  with  care 
what  is  going  on  in  South  Africa  in  connection  with  land  is  fully  aware 
that,  on  the  contrary,  land  is  every  day  increasing  steadily  in  value  in 
sympathy  with  an  ever-growing  demand  ;  and  not  only  are  farms  changing 
hands  at  greatly  enhanced  prices,  but  also  much  better  rentals  are  being 
secured  fof'  such  farms  as  are  being  let  rather  than  sold.  Experience  of 
land  companies  in  other  countries  shows,  however,  that  the  effect  of  an 
improvement  suoh  as  dn  this  instance  is  not  fully  felt  by  the  land 
companies  immediately.  The  progress  is  hardly  visible  for  a  time,  but 
suddenly  the  great  improvement  becomes  manifest.  For  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  going  through  this  period  of  progress  and  development, 
and  I  for  one  feel  assured  that  the  time  is  now  very  rapidly  approaching 
when  dts  full  effects  upon  the  prospects  of  the  great  land  companies  will 
be  felt.  When  this  comes  it  will  then  no  longer  be  a  question  of  valuing 
the  land  of  such  companies  at  a  purely  nominal  figure,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  market  value  of  such  land  is  steadily  improving  all  the  while. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  is  that  the  usual  result  will  follow, 
and  the  shares  of  companies  owning  large  areas  of  land  will  go  to 
prices  even  greater  than  are  really  justified  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
property  held.  I  could  easily  give  you  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the 
high  prices  which  are  now  being  secured  for  land  in  the  Transvaal, 
but,  as  any  particular  instances  I  might  quote  might  easily  be  considered 
as  being  due  to  some  special  and  local  cause,  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  the  improvement  which  is  noticeable  is  general  through- 
out the  country,  while,  of  course,  in  some  particular  instances,  owing  to 
irrigation  and  other  progressive  work  carried  out,  the  prices  secured  have 
been  remarkably  high."  They  had  now  entered  upon  a  more  active 
policy  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  their  lands ;  and  already 
they  were  securing  a  better  class  of  tenant  for  their  farms  and  were, 
obtaining  an  increasing  revenue  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
obvious  that  before  the  land  companies  could  expect  to  fully  benefit  by 
the  great  improvement  which  was  taking  place,  the  general  spread  of 
prosperity  amongst  the  owning  and  the  working  farmers  must  have 
reached  a  point  when  it  would  attract  newcomers  to  the  Transvaal. 
That  that  condition  of  affairs  was  now  arising  was  perfectly  clear;  and 
he  felt  confident  that  year  after  year  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
placing  before  them  particulars  of  a  more  and  more  satisfactory  revenue 
derived  from  their  extensive  land-holdings.  He  also  mentioned  their 
interest  on  the  Eastern  Rand.  They  were  large  shareholders  in  the 
East  Rand  Mining  Estates,  Limited,  and  the  East  Rand  Extension  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Board  trusted  that,  with  improvins 
conditions,  it  might  be  possible  before  long  to  turn  these  interests  to 
very  profitable  account. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hilliard  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceedings  ended 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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RAND   MINES,  LTD. 


At  the  Annual 'Mooting  of  the  Hand  .Minos,  Limited,  held  in  Johannesburg 
on  5  June  1912,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  W.  Schumacher,  said:  "The  net 
profit  for  the  year  under   review  was   £1,117,408;   and  two  dividends, 
each  of  110  per   cent.,  absorbing   £1,169.297  5s. ,    have  boon   paid.  The 
balance  carried  forward  amounts  to  £682,642,  as  compared  with  £1X06,398 
brought  forward  at  the  beginning  of  1911.    The  reduction  is  largely  due  to 
the  purchase  of  investments  for  cash,  in  respect  of  which  £271,866  has 
been  appropriated.    The  total  amount  paid  to  shareholders  in  dividends 
and  bonuses  from  the  inception  of  the  Company  up  to  the  end  of  1811 
amounts  to  £7,889,755.    1  referred  at  some  length  in  my  annual  address 
last  year  to  the  general  policy  that  we  wore  following,  and  that  we 
intended  to  continue  to  follow  with  such  modifications  as  might  appear 
desirable  from  time  to  time.    I  stated  that  we  were  very  hopeful  about 
the  future  of  these  fields,  about  the  continuity  of  the  gold  reefs,  of  the  reef 
values,  and  about  the  profits  to  be  won.    1  emphasised  the  fact,  though, 
that  wc  should  have  to  struggle  laboriously  to  attain  the  improvements 
which  we  felt  we  could  already  foresee.    We  had  to  go  carefully  step  by 
step  and  leave  no  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  measures  that  we  firmly 
believed  would  ultimately  command  success.    We  had  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  make  our  "mines  safer  than  they  had  been.    Towards  this 
end  we  started  the  important  process  of  sand-filling.    We  were  guarding 
against  possible  inrushes  of  water,  and  consequent  serious  stoppage  of 
raining  operations,  by  strengthening  and  concentrating  our  underground 
pumping  plants.    We  were  improving  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  and  the 
health  conditions  of  our  workers,  both  white  and  black.    We  were  carrying 
out  active  plans  of  development  and  rendering  a  large  number  of  stope 
faces  available.    We  were  extending  the  system  of  single  shift  under- 
ground.   We  were  taking  stops  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  main  shafts, 
and  were  increasing  their  capacity.    We  were  simplifying  and  rendering 
more  efficient  the  methods  of  handling  ore  underground  and  on  the  sur- 
face.   We  were  training  white  learners  in  all  departments  of  work.  We 
were,  owing  to  the  lack  of  native  labour,  extending  the  use  of  machine 
drills,  especially  of  small  machines.    We  were  spending  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  electrification  of  the  mine  plants  so  as  to  obtain  a  cheap, 
ample,   and  regular  supply  of  electric  power   and  compressed   air,  for 
which  we  had  entered  with  the  Rand  Mines  Power  Supply  Company  into 
long  contracts,  of  which  you  were  given  full  details.    We  were  striving 
for  better  and  more  efficient  work  in  all  departments.    We  were  paying 
special  attention  to  the  feeding,  'housing,  and  general  care  of  all  our 
employees.    And   1  told  you  that,  as   a  result  of   our   deliberate  and 
sustained  efforts,  we  were  bound  to  improve  results.    You  will  now  ask 
me — What  have  you  done  in  1911?    I  will  give  you  the  answer.    We  have 
only  had  time  to  achieve  partial  success.    We  have,  though,  already  im- 
proved, and,  we  think,  permanently  improved,  the  working  conditions  of 
some  of  our  important  mines,  and  these  improvements  are  indicative  of 
further  progress  that  is  to  follow.    At  other  mines  wc  have  not  been 
able  to  make  as  rapid  an  advance;  conditions  everywhere  are  not  equally 
favourable,  and  in  some  cases  more  time  is  required  to  achieve  succsss 
than  in  others;  but  everywhere  the  signs  are  not  wanting  that  we  are 
working  on  right  lines.    The  Rose  Deep  increased  its  profit  from  £315,276 
in  1910  to  £349,030  in  1911,  in  spite  of  a  material  decrease  in  the  'abonr 
supply,  and  slightly  increased  dividends  are  now  foreshadowed.    The  total 
ore  reserves  at  31  December  1911  amounted  to  3,670.160  tons.    Good  results 
should  be  obtained  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  this  Company.    Wc  own 
269.224  Rose  Deep  Shares.    The  A'illage  Deep  also  .shows  marked  improve- 
ment.   The  profit  for  1911  amounted  to  £225.780.  as  compared  with  £154.067 
in  1910.    This  is  the  result  of  the  active  policy  of  development  work  by 
which  the  Village  Deep  is  fast  becoming  a  great  mine.    The  mine  is  on 
single  shift  and  is  worked  with  ease.    In  fact,  the  mine  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  a  larger  tonnage  of  ore  to  the  mill  than  it  is  now  doing.  An 
increase  in  the  rate  of  dividends  should  take  place.    We  own  114.990 
Village  Deep  shares.  The  New  Modderfontein  shows  improved  results,  with 
a  profit  of  £370,562  for  1911,  as  compared  with  £312,958  for  1910.    The  ore 
reserves    at    30    June    1911   were  calculated   at  3,45t2,195   tons  of  high 
grade,  and  development  values  have  since  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
management  is  now  considering  the  question  of  gradually  concentrating 
mining  operations  to  as  small  an  area  as  possible  until  it  commences 
to     work     on     a     larger     scale.    At     present     the     workings  are 
too     scattered.       The     effect     of     concentration    should     be     to  in- 
crease the    profits.      This    mine    is   also   one   that,    barring  untoward 
events,  should  not  look  hack.    Wc  own  22,670  New  Modderfontein  shares. 
As  to  Modderfontein  B  Gold  Mines,  all  that  I  need  say  is  that  we  have 
made  an  excellent  start.    A  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  fore- 
shadowed.   We  own  97.923  Modderfontein  B  shares.    I  now'  turn  to  the 
other  mines,  where  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  been  done  during  the 
last  year  or   so,   but   where  the   profits   have   not  yet   shown  marked 
increase.    Wo  naturally  turn  first  to  the   Crown   Minos,   Limited.  The 
working  profits,  it  is  true,  have  only  advanced  from  £1,200,470  in  1910 
to  £1,2180,757  in  1911.  but  an  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  to 
enable  the  mine  to  be  worked  on  a  larger  and  more  profitable  scale.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  current  year  the  mine  will  be  fully  equipped  and  in  a 
position  to  crush  economically,  and  without  strain,  at  the'  rate  of  over 
200,000  tons  per  month.    The  ore  reserves  of  the  Crown  Mines,  Limited, 
at   31    December    last    stood    at   9.696. 9C0   tons    of  an  overage  value  of 
7.2  dwts.,  exclusive  of  427,y.l  tons  which  are  being  loft  at  present  as 
safety  pillars  in  the  mine.    There  are  also  further  1.250.CC0  tons  fully 
developed,  but  not  yet  valued.    An  issue  of  fl.CC0.0CO  5  per  cent.  Deben- 
tures   is    about    to   be    made    shortly,    and    these    Debentures   will  be 
offered  to  the  public;   shareholders  of  the  Crown   Minos,  Limited,  and 
of  the  Rand  Minos,  Limited,  will  be  given  preference  in  the  allotments. 
Wc  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  success  of  the  issue,  which  we 
are  helping  to  guarantee.    We  now  hold  852.277  shares  in   the  Crown 
Minos,  Limited,  out  of  the  issued  capital  of  1.880.212  shares.    The  affairs 
of  this  Company  have  clearly  a  very  important  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited.    I  take  next  the  Ferreira  Deep,  Limited, 
where  the  profit  of  £419,939  for  the  year  ending  September  1911  shows 
an  actual  decrease  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  previous  financial 
year.    This   mine   has   been   terribly   handicapped   during  the   last  two 
years  or  so  owing  to  the  groat  pressure  exercised  by  the  overlying  strata. 
The  amalgamation  of  the   Ferreira   Deep  with  the  Ferreira  Comnany 
has  recently  taken  place,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  bo  of  benefit  to 
the  shareholders  in  both  companies.    The  present  development  and  general 
condition  of  the  Ferreira  Deep  Mine  warrants  the  expectation  of  impicv  d 
profits.    During  the   last   four  months  the  profit   has   been   as  follows: 
February,  £52.598;  March,  £37.612;  April,  £40,612:  Mav,  £43,C17.    The  ore 
reserves  at  30  September  1911   stood   at   1,837. 8C8.  of  an  average  value 
of  9.7  dwts.    The  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  own  392.383  shares  in  the  Ferreira 
Deep.  Limited,  out  of  the  issued  capital,  which  has  been  increased  to 
£980,000  in  £1  shares  since  the  acquisition  of  the  assets  i,f  the  Korroira 
Company.    I  deal  next  with  the  Citv  Deep,  Limited,  in  which  we  own 
192,437  shares  out  of  the  issued  oapitM  of  1,250,000  £1  shares.    The  pay- 
able ore  reserves  of  the  Citv  Dee]),  Limited,  amounted  to  2.078,808  tons, 
of  an  average  value  of  8.1  dwts.,  at  31  December  1911.    It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  declaration  of  a  small  dividend  at  the  end  <:f  the  current 
year,  and  shareholders  should  receive  regular  and  satisfactory  distribu- 
tions   thereafter.     Wo    think    it   will    not    be    very    long    before  the 
City     Deep     takes     its    proper     place    among     the    gre:it     mines  of 
the     world.      At     the     Nourse    Mines,     Limited.     in     which     we  own 

.387.583  shares  out  of  the  Issued  capital  of  827,8^1  tl  stent*,  a  programme 
Is  being  carried  out,  by  which  underground  work  will  be  improved  and 

cheapened,  Th<  underlying  Mheme  is  to  simplify  the  handling  of  all  ore 

broken  underground,  and  to  concentrate  it  to  one  main  deep-level  shaft. 
T '•'  benefit!  of  this  work  ennnot  materialise  for  some  little  time,  but  we 
confidently  look  forward  to  being  able  to  work  this  mine  under  more 
favourable  conditions  in  about  eighteen  months.  The  ore  reserves  of  this 
Company  stood  nt  2.050.706  tons,  of  nn  average  value  'of  6.6  dwts.,  at 
Jl  July  1911.    At  the  Geldenhuis  Deep,  Limited,  in  which  wc  own  282,593 


shares  out  of  the  issued  capital  of  585,753  £1  shares,  we  have  been  having 
disappointing  values  in  some  of  the  recent  development  work.  The  ore 
reserves  of  this  Company  stood  at  2,262,840  tons,  of  an  average  value  of 
6.2  dwts.,  at  31  December  1911.  and  the  affairs  of  the  Company  were  fully 
outlined  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held  on  29  May.  In  the  Durban 
Roodcpoort  Deep,  Limited,  we  own  125,617  shares  out  of  the  total  issued 
capital  of  440,000  £1  shares.  For  years  this  Company  has  been  working 
under  various  natural  difficulties,  and,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
South  Roof  and  the  unsafe  character  of  tho  hanging  wall,  the  mine  has 
been  forced  to  rely  chiefly  on  hand  labour  If  or  ore  breaking.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  condition  of  the  mine  will  be  materially  improved  by  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  when  the  new  powerful  pumping  installation  will 
be  completed,  and  further  benefits  will  be  felt  when  the  bulk  of  the  ore 
broken  can  be  handled  on  the  twelfth  level,  which  will  be  a  main 
tramming  level,  and  convoyed  to  the  eastern  shaft,  where  all  ore  is  to  be 
concentrated  as  far  as  possible.  The  profit  at  this  mine  should  become 
permanently  steadier  after  the  close  of  the  current  year,  and  should 
incline  to  increase.  The  ore  reserves  of  this  Company  stood  at  1,288,071 
tons  of  an  average  of  6.8  dwts.  at  31  December  1911.  We  hold  81,444 
shares  in  the  Bantjes  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  out  of  the  issued  capital 
of  502,306  £l  shares.  This  is  a  good  mine,  and  with  sufficient  native 
labour  it.  should  be  possible  to  earn  substantial  monthly  profits  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  reduction  operations.  The  ore  reserves  of  this  Com- 
pany stood  at  8%, 087  tons  of  an  average  value  of  7.3  dwts.  on  31  December 
1911.  I  will  refer  only  to  the  most  important  company  in  which  we  have 
a  large  shareholding,  but  do  not  control.  We  own  i£33,960  of  5  per  cent. 
Debentures  and  55,198  shares  in  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited, 
out  of  the  total  issued  capital  of  2,445,897  £1  shares.  "We  are  satisfied 
that  the  present  management  is  good,  and  as  long  as  development  values 
continue  as  favourable  as  they  have  been  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
very  satisfactory  working  results.  We  trust  that  shareholders  will 
gradually  regain  their  confidence  in  this  property,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum  went  a  little  too  far.  I  refer 
next  to  the  important  interests  acquired  by  us  in  the  ground  south  of  the 
Robinson  Deep  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  We  now  own  5.222  shares 
in  the  Booyscns  Estate,  Limited,  out  of  an  issued  capital  of  35.698  £1 
shares;  24,872  shares  in  the  South  Deeps,  Limited,  out  of  an  issued  capital 
of  150,000  £  1  shares;  and  4,230  shares  in  tho  Turffontein  Estates.  Limited, 
out  of  an  issued  capital  of  50.000  £1  shares."  Having  referred  in  some 
detail  to  questions  of  labour  and  legislation,  the  Chairman  announced 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  declare  a  dividend  of  5*.  M.,  or 
110  per  cent.,  for  the  half-year  ending  30  June,  although  they  had  not 
quite  earned  it.  They  consider  that  their  action  is  quite  justified  in  view 
of  the  improved  results  expected  from  their  companies  before  very  long. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  which 
was  seconded  and  agreed  to  unanimously. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Dividend  No.  18. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 


HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARJ5R  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Monday,  12  August,  1912,  of  Dividend 
No.  18  (110  per  cent.,  i.e.,  5*.  6(1.  per  5*.  share),  after  surrender  of 
Coupon  No.  18,  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E.C.,  to  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banquc  et  de  Mines, 
20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  to  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
subject  to  a  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  income  tax  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  2d.  in  the'pound. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque  et  de 
Mines,  Paris,  as  well  as  any  presented  at  the  London  Office  for  account 
of  holders  resident  in  France,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  Is.  2d. 
in  the  pound  on  account  of  French  transfer  duty  and  French  income  tax. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brusseds.  must  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  or  statutory  declarations  on 
forns  obtainable  from  the  Company's  London  Office  or  from  the  Banque 
Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the 
owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from  which  such  Coupons  have  been 
detached. 

Coupons  must  be  loft  four  clear  days  for  examination,  at  any  of  the 
offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted) 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order  of  tho  Board, 

A.  MOTR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office.  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
24  July,  1912. 
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By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  44  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth  ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 

The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 
ELEGANT   ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  'Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  wiil  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"  Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN    LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.      The   first   volume   contains   two   large    folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.)  P,r 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  HereJity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolutionof  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 


now  ready. 


HI" 


It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become 
possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    Send  attached 


Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


List 

scribers  fcr  Science 
'in  Modern  Life.  I 
send  P.O.    for   6s.,  and 
a^ree  to  <=end  5s.  per  month 
ior  six  mon  hs. 


THE  URESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Name 
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JOHN  LONG'S  SUMMER  NOVELS 


A  list  carefully  compiled  with  due  regard  to  the  prevailing  tastes  for  reading,  containing  as  it 
does  Novels  for  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  and  Novels  for  those  who  prefer  literature  of 

the  more  quiet  order. 


(57"         -A-T     ALL     LIBEAEIES  ^ISTX) 

THE  STORM  DOG 

AFFAIRS  OF  MEN 

THE  MODERN  MARKET  PLACE 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  SILENCE 

THE  WASTER 

THE  SPINSTER  (gt/i  Edition) 

PILLARS  OF  SMOKE 

THE  RIDER  OF  WAROONA 

THE  SIN  OF  YOUTH 

THE  PRICE  OF  POSSESSION      .  By  the 
THE  WOMAN  BETWEEN  {2nd  Edition) 
MEMORY  CORNER  {yd  Edition) 
THE  ETERNAL  STRUGGLE  {yd  Edition) 
THE  FUGITIVE  YEARS  . 
GREAT  WAS  THE  FALL  {2nd  Edition) 


BOOKSELLEBS.  G/m 

Lilian  Arnold 
D.  C.  F.  Harding 
"  Coronet ' 
A  Peer 
Mrs.  Henry  Tippett 
Hubert  Wales 
Mrs.  Stanley  Wrench 
G.  Firth  Scott 
Leslie  Mortimer 
Author  of  "  Improper  Prue  " 
Edmund  Bosanquet 
Tom  Gallon 
Newman  Harding 
Katharine  Simpson 
A  Naval  Officer 


John  Long's  New  and  Forthcoming  Books. 

PHEASANTS  :    IN    COVERT   AND   AVIARY.     By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S. 

With  four  magnificent  Coloured  Plates  from  life  by  H.  GroNVOLD,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  4I0. 
Price  108.  6d.  net.  [Now  ready. 

Prospectus,  with  Coloured  Plate,  post  free. 

KING  RENE  D'ANJOU  AND  HIS  SEVEN  QUEENS.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    Price  12s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  Shortly. 

LORDS  AND  LADIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley.    With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    Price  12s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  Short. y. 

STORIES  OF  SOCIETY.    By  Charles  E.  Jerningham  ("  Marmaduke  "  of  Truth).    With  numerous 

Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    Price  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  Shortly. 

THE  VICEROYS  OF  IRELAND.     By  Charles  O'Mahony.    With  Photogravure  and  numerous 

other  Portraits  ind  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    Price  lbs.  net. 

ROBESPIERRE  AND  THE  WOMEN   HE   LOVED.     By  Hector  Fleischmann.  English 

Version  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport.    With  numerous  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

SENSATIONS  OF  PARIS.      By  Rowland  Strong,  Author  of  "  Where  to  Dine  in  Paris,"  etc. 

_   With  upwards  of  60  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

ROSE  BERTIN:  The  Creator  of  Fashion  at  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

By  EMILE  LANGLADE.  English  Version  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  24  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.    Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EASTERN  PYRENEES  AND  ANDORA.   By  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor,  Author  of  "The 

Silken  East,"  "  Mandalay,"  etc.    With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  150  other  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    Price  10S.  6d.  net.  i 

BELGIUM,  HER  KINGS,  KINGDOM,  AND  PEOPLE.    By  John  de  Courcy  Macdonnell. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    Price  15s.  net. 

GUN  DOGS.    By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Author  of  "Terriers:   Their  Points  and 

Management."    With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  Svo.  Price  5s.  net. 

HOUNDS.    By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  5s.  net. 

BOHEMIAN  DAYS  IN  FLEET  STREET.  By  a  Journalist.  Demy  Svo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net. 
THROUGH  DANTE'S  LAND  :  Impressions  in  Tuscany.    By  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant. 

Author  of  "Brittany  to  Whitehall,"  etc.    With  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Demy  Svo.     Price  I2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ALBERT  PULITZER.    By  his  Sen,  Walter  Pulitzer.    With  Photo- 

gravure,  numerous  other  Portraits,  and  facsimile  Letters.    Demy  Svo.    Price  15s.  net. 

MADAME   DU    BARRY.    By   Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.    With  Photogravure  Portrait 

and  numerous  other  I'ortraits.     Demy  Svo.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 


JOHN    LONG,    LTD.,    12,    13    and    14    NORRIS    STREET,    HAYMARKET.  LONDON. 


Printed  for  tlie  Proprietors  by  Sl'OTTIsvoonE  ft  Co.  Ltd.,  5  Ncw-street  Square,  K.C.,  and  Published  by  REGINALD  WlBSTM  Page,  at  the  Ollice,  10  King  Strett, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  riurifh  of  St.  Paul,  In  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  3J  Jufy,  191J. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  scarcely 
be  carried  further  than  by  the  Government  on  Thurs- 
day, when  at  the  session's  tail  Mr.  Buxton  airily  an- 
nounced that  Great  Britain  will  in  September  1913  with- 
draw from  the  Brussels  Convention.  Mr.  Asquith  still 
thinks  it  perfectly  possible  to  discuss  the  matter 
adequately  before  the  House  rises;  and  he  "will  en- 
deavour to  find  a  day  ".  Obviously  this  decision  of  the 
Government  should  have  been  announced  immediately 
it  was  made,  or  kept  in  reserve  till  a  decent  oppor- 
tunity of  debate  could  be  offered.  The  mode  of  an- 
nouncement is  cleverly  calculated  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment an  electioneering  cry  for  Manchester  of  cheap 
sugar  before  the  Opposition  have  had  time  to  argue 
their  position  in  the  House. 

Briefly  the  Government  decision  means  that  the 
British  consumer  will  enjoy  the  dear  advantage  of  cheap 
bounty-fed  sugar  from  Russia,  Austria,  Germany  and 
Holland  at  the  expense  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies, 
and  of  our  infant  industry  at  home.  Why  a  Free 
Trade  Government  should  from  motive  of  principle  take 
advantage  of  foreign  artificial  bounties  that  injure  home 
and  Imperial  trade,  while  they  refuse  the  advantages 
of  an  artificial  tariff,  has  yet  to  appear.  There  is  in  our 
withdrawal  from  the  Convention  only  one  comfort  for 
Unionists.  It  sets  us  free  to  grant  the  Colonies  a  pre- 
ference when  the  way  is  open  for  a  tariff.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  no  preference  could  be  given  to 
Imperial  products. 

Mr.  Devlin  and  the  Home  Rulers  have  at  length  got 
satisfaction— some  of  their  people  have  been  really  hurt. 
They  had  a  run  of  bad  luck.    Against  the  small  bov 


prodded  in  the  stomach  by  Ancient  Hibernians  and  the 
women  and  children  rushed  by  Ancient  Hibernians,  not 
a  single  hurt  Home  Ruler  could  be  produced  as  set-off. 
When  one  was  produced  Mr.  Moore  was  ready  with 
information  to  show  the  Home  Ruler  had  pistolled  him- 
self !  But  now  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Devlin  have  had 
a  turn  of  luck.  To  their  indignant,  heart-breaking  joy, 
they  have  got  quite  a  little  crowd  of  Belfast  Home 
Rulers  who  have  been  roughly  treated.  Nearly  all  are 
proven  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  attacking  party  were 
proven  Protestants.  "  Hoorah  !  "— it  is  really  very 
hard  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  Devlins  and  Birrells 
thought  that  word  if  they  did  not  utter  it  when  the 
news  came  in. 

Mr.  Birrell,  spurred  and  ridden  by  Mr.  Devlin  with  a 
good  tight  bit — as  Mr.  Massingham  might  put  it — is 
full  of  mettle  again.  He  was  in  fine  indignant  form 
in  the  debate  on  Belfast  on  Wednesday.  We  think  he 
may  indeed  soon  talk  of  "  ten  years  of  resolute  Govern- 
ment "  for — Belfast.  Moonlight  visits  may  be  M  regret- 
table ",  cattle  whacking  may  be  "  silly  "  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  rough  treatment  of  his  own  side  in  Ireland 
the  Chief  Secretary  shows  fire  once  more,  and  is  deter- 
minded  to  preserve  law  and  order,  and  so  forth.  If 
anyone  thinks  we  write  unfairly  of  the  Belfast  affair, 
let  him  read  over  carefully  the  debate  on  Wednesday  ; 
in  which  Mr.  Devlin  sharpened  up  his  wit  and  Mr.  Birrell 
his  righteousness.    The  thing  is  humbug. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  absolutely  right  to  hold  firm  to 
his  position.  The  Belfast  affair  is  but  a  very,  very 
insipid  taste  of  what  must  happen  in  Ireland  if  Home 
Rule  comes — and  this  every  member  of  the  Government 
knows  absolutely  well.  It  is  no  longer  any  good  for 
Mr.  Asquith  to  pretend  he  thinks  that  Belfast  is  going 
to  sit  down  in  peace  and  love  under  Home  Rule.  Home 
Rule  means  a  Reign  of  Terror  for  Ireland.  Tyrconnell 
will  return,  sure  enough,  to  Ulster  and  throw  off  the 
mask.  What  is  going  on  in  Belfast  is  a  terrible  warn- 
ing to  Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Masterman  was  asking  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  for  a  supplementary  vote  of  over  ^"40,000 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  National  Insurance 
Commission.    So  sensitive  is  the  Government  to  anv 
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sort  of  criticism  of  their  Insurance  Act  that  Mr.  Master- 
man  was  unable  to  answer  his  critics  without  three 
times  being  called  to  order.  Yet  Mr.  Masterman  him- 
self admitted  the  whole  case  of  those  who  have  been 
pleading  with  the  Government  for  a  postponement  of 
the  Act.  As  he  was  justifying  the  Commissioners' 
salaries,  it  was  naturally  his  cue  to  dwell  upon  their 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Masterman  said:  "The  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  was  set  the  Commissioners  of  inducing 
three-fourths  of  the  population  to  come  into  a  system 
of  insurance  which  was  new  in  this  country  and  of 
dealing  with  over  13,000,000  of  people  and  with  every 
variety  of  trade  and  industry  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  complex  industrial  community  in  the  world  might 
have  given  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  adequate  for  the  work  ".  Never- 
theless, for  suggesting  no  more  than  this  Opposition 
speakers  were  charged  with  making  an  attack  on  the 
Commissioners  "  under  the  guise  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion ". 

Meantime  we  would  note  a  document  of  the  Liberal 
Insurance  Committee  thrust  beneath  the  doors  of 
Crewe  :  "  Far  away  from  the  dust  and  din  of  cities 
the  sanatoria  are  being  built,  near  the  sea,  or  amongst 
the  moors  and  mountains  ".  "  These  lies  are  like  their 
father  that  begets  them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open, 
palpable." 

The  House  of  Commons  has  so  far  lost  control  of  the 
Cabinet  that  it  quite  fails  to  interest  anyone  very  par- 
ticularly that  the  Government  has  been  quietly  spending 
money  without  Parliamentary  authority.  It  is  true  that 
the, sum  is  small — an  odd  ^3000  incurred  in  working 
the  Minimum  Wages  Act.  As  Lord  Robert  Cecil  pointed 
out  in  the  House  on  Monday,  the  Government  has  put 
down  a  supplementary  vote  to  give  them  a  right  to 
spend  money  that  is  spent  already.  Nor  would  the 
Government  have  considered  the  supplementary  vote  in 
the  least  necessary,  had  not  Sir  Frederick  Banbury 
repeatedly  raised  this  question  in  the  House.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  put  forward  for  the  occasion  a  theory  which,  it 
seems,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  back  before  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee.  The  practical  result  of  the 
theory  would  be  that,  if  there  are  savings  under  one 
head  within  a  department,  the  department  is  lawfully 
free  to  use  those  savings  to  meet  other  expenses  at  dis- 
cretion. This  theory  amounts,  in  Lord  Robert's  own 
phrase,  to  a  "  financial  revolution  ". 

Captain  Murray  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  Wednesday  to  the  excellent  new  tax  that  has 
just  been  invented  by  the  French  Chamber.  We  quite 
agree  that  it  might  with  advantage  appear  in  an  English 
Budget.  French  advertisers  will  henceforth  have  to  pay 
dearly  to  boast  the  largest  poster  in  the  world.  Adver- 
tisements are  taxed  under  the  new  law  according  to 
superficial  area,  rising  rapidly  on  a  sliding  scale — £2  a 
square  yard  for  boards  under  six  yards  long  ;  ^4  for 
boards  under  ten  yards ;  £8  for  boards  under  20 ; 
£16  for  boards  over  that  size.  Certainly  the  scale  of 
taxation  is  none  too  steep  ;  but,  like  Mr.  George's  land- 
taxes,  it  is  perhaps  only  a  beginning.  The  tax  is  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  the  huge  painted  cows,  oxen,  and 
dummy  figures  which,  together  with  enormous  hoardings 
of  letterpress,  disfigure  the  French  high-roads  and 
railways  ;  as  they  do  ours. 

We  notice  that  the  unauthorised  Radical  M.P.s  and 
others  have  authoritatively  drawn  up  their  land  values 
plan  ;  and  Mr.  Asquilh  is  "  waiting  a  bit  to  see"  how' 
it  will  "  catch  on  "  ;  till  presently  the  Master  of  Elibank 
or  Mr.  Asquith's  own  political  sagacity — which,  after 
all,  is  a  little  more  than  the  Chief  Whip's  even — tells 
him  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  elections  or  not.  Mean- 
while one  may  suggest  to  the  British  public — if  it  is 
really  intent,  as  the  Radical  group  suggests,  on  booty 
pure  and  simple — something  better  than  a  tax  of  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  land.  Why  not  a  good 
thumping  single  tax  on,  let  us  say  :  alkali,  cocoa, 
mustard,  and  soap? 


Mr.  Massingham  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  has 
nominated  a  new  leader  for  the  Radical  party.  It  is 
resolved  this  time,  come  what  may,  to  have  a  man  of 
the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  There  is 
to  be  no  court  influence,  no  back-stairs  influence  about 
the  election.  The  new  leader  is  to  come  straight  from 
undiluted  democracy.  His  name  is  announced  this  week 
in  the  "  Daily  News  ".  It  is  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby 
M.P.  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Ponsonby, 
King  Edward's  Private  Secretary.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Balliol. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  to  displace,  if  he 
can,  Mr.  Asquith  is  explained  by  the  two  articles  in  the 
"  Daily  News  "  :  Mr.  Asquith  is  to  be  displaced  because 
Mr.  Churchill  is  said  to  be  a  good  horse  gone  mad. 
This  is  peculiar,  but  the  explanation  why  Mr.  Churchill 
has  become  a  mad  horse  is  the  most  extraordinary 
surely  that  has  ever  been  heard — it  is  that  Mr.  Churchill 
has  not  been  driven  with  a  firm  enough  bit.  One  would 
like  to  hear  the  name  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  vet.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  Captain  Coe  will  never  give  Bouverie 
Street  such  strange  information  on  horses  as  this. 

Serious  Liberals — at  least  we  suppose  Mr.  Chiozza 
Money  is  serious — are  trying  to  laugh  off  the  whole 
thing  as  a  bad  joke.  But  the  "  Daily  News  ",  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  is  not 
run  exactly  for  a  joke.  It  is  idle  to  pretend,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  did  at  Sunlight  the  other  day,  that  all  elements 
of  discord  and  discontent  are  purged  out  of  the  party 
when  the  chief  organs  of  that  party  are  encouraging 
their  lions  to  growl  at  the  Prime  Minister,  bite  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  eat  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Riddles  in  figures  follow  every  by-election,  but  a  trian- 
gular one  sets  every  paper  and  every  electioneer  in  an 
absolute  maze  of  them.  Everyone  draws  his  own 
moral  of  course,  and  is  able  to  show  that  the  real  success 
was  on  his  side.  We  are  content  to  know  that  the 
Unionist  got  in  at  Crewe  after  a  hard  fight  fought  in  the 
straightest  possible  way.  We  shall  not  trouble  to  go 
behind  the  figures  ;  we  shall  not  worry  with  comparisons 
or  "  real  meanings  "  or  "  lessons  ".  Crewe  has  always 
been  a  very  Radical  part,  and  the  paliamentary 
record  of  the  last  Unionist  who  represented  it  was  not 
calculated  to  help  us  in  the  future.  So  we  can  hug  our 
success  with  complacency,  whatever  its  explanation.  It 
is  a  capital  omen  for  N.W.  Manchester,  which  we  must 
win  at  any  cost.  Two  divisions  lost  in  the  Free-trade 
capital  may  wilt  the  Government's  optimism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  halting  than  Sir  E.  Grey's 
statements,  in  debate  on  the  Appropriation  Bill,  on 
Persia  and  on  Putumayo.  He  admits  that  British  trade 
in  Persia  has  suffered  greatly  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  send  a  force  to  protect  it.  Still  the 
Government  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  for  fear  of 
having  to  do  more.  No  such  fear  deters  Russia,  and 
Russian  trade  is  looked  after.  Sheer  impotency  sums 
up  the  British  record  in  Persia  under  Sir  E.  Grey. 
Impotency,  too,  marks  his  treatment  of  Putumayo  and 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company.  He  can  only  hope 
and  hope  and  hope.  It  is  possible  action  in  Putumayo 
itself  is  impossible.  But  what  about  Arana  and 
the  English  directors?  These  Sir  Edward  was  careful 
to  avoid  even  alluding  to.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
Government  are  afraid  to  touch  the  company. 

"  Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago"  was 
Lord  Lansdowne's  epitaph  for  the  dead  Emperor  of 
Japan  ;  and  his  reign  was  put  in  right  perspective  by 
the  allusion  of  Lord  Crewe  to  his  "  ancient  dynasty 
which  was  already  old  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the 
Western  world  ".  Certainly  the  reign  of  a  Sovereign 
that  saw  his  country  break  with  so  long  a  history,  and 
enter  upon  a  new  career  as  a  State  superficially 
Western,  will  greatly  intrigue  the  historians.  It 
must  have  struck  many  who  have  this  week  been  read- 
ing of    the   Japanese   people's   celebration   of  their 
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Emperor's  passing  (in  the  very  newspapers  that  cele- 
brate the  intrusion  of  Japan  into  the  circle  of  Western 
States)  that  East  is  still  East,  even  though  Japan  has 
adopted  one  or  two  of  the  less  important  European 
habits. 

The  appointment  of  Ghazi  Mukhtar  Pasha  (aged 
eighty)  as  Grand  Vizier  and  the  general  composition  of 
his  Cabinet  are  a  severe  blow  for  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress.  It  is  so  accepted  throughout 
Turkey,  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  now  pending  is 
awaited  with  anxiety.  The  Committee  will  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  a  Dissolution  and  the  election  of  a 
new  Chamber.  It  is  said  that  leading  men  among  the 
Young  Turks  have  gone  to  Salonika  to  sound  the  army 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  have  received  little  encour- 
agement. But  everything  depends  for  the  moment  on 
the  support  the  Cabinet  may  receive  in  the  Chamber  for 
its  proposal  to  amend  Art.  VII.  of  the  Constitution. 

The  real  object  of  this  proposal  is  to  facilitate  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  a  new  election.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Young  Turks  will  submit 
to  their  fate  or  fight,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what 
the  attitude  of  the  army  as  a  whole  may  prove  to  be, 
for  on  the  army  everything  ultimately  rests.  In  case 
of  a  Young  Turk  success  Albania  would  almost  certainly 
burst  out  into  universal  revolt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Balkan  States  would  never  submit  to  seeing  their  friends 
put  under  Albanian  domination.  A  working  agreement 
between  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  is  very  generally 
believed  to  exist.  The  folly  of  the  Powers  in  sacrificing 
their  position  in  Macedonia  in  1908  to  please  the  Young 
Turks  is  now  only  too  evident. 

The  "  Pester  Lloyd  "  has  been  responsible  during  the 
last  few  days  for  a  considerable  flutter  in  the  Austro- 
German  diplomatic  world.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office  often  makes  use 
of  this  paper.  It  has  been  proposing  that  in  return 
for  a  promise  by  Great  Britain  not  to  attack  her  coast- 
line Austria-Hungary  should  abandon  her  so-called 
"  secret  naval  programme  ".  The  inference  is  that 
Austria-Hungary  is  not  bound  by  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
support  Germany  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  suggestion 
is  plainly  absurd,  for  it  is  notorious  that,  while  such 
an  arrangement  would  only  facilitate  the  use  of  Austrian 
land  forces  elsewhere,  Austria  and  Italy  are  rivals  in 
home  waters.  If,  therefore,  she  abandoned  any  ship- 
building projects  to  please  us,  Austria  would  be  ex- 
posing herself  to  grave  danger  in  the  Adriatic. 

New  York  is  accustomed  to  police  scandals  and  has 
a  habit  of  believing  any  disgraceful  story  of  the  com- 
plicity of  its  police  with  blackmailers  and  other 
criminals,  gamblers,  illicit  drinking  clubs,  and  disreput- 
able houses.  But  the  latest  police  revelations  amaze 
even  New  York.  In  July  Hermann  Rosenthal,  keeper 
of  a  gambling  house,  was  shot  dead,  and  the  police 
are  accused  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him  because, 
being  driven  to  desperation  by  their  blackmailing,  he 
had  furnished  information  against  them.  There  is  a 
mass  of  informers'  evidence  against  a  lieutenant  of 
police  of  the  name  of  Becker,  who  is  said  to  have 
arranged  the  murder  of  Rosenthal ;  and  it  connects  him 
with  his  superior  officers.  An  inquiry  is  being  held  ; 
and  if  it  only  proves  a  tithe  of  what  New  York  is  pre- 
pared to  expect,  American  municipal  and  political  life 
will  add  another  infamous  chapter  to  its  history. 

The  most  important  findings  of  Lord  Mersey's 
Report  are  as  to  the  causes  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Titanic  ".  Captain  Smith  ought  to  have  avoided  the 
reported  ice  by  making  a  more  southward  course,  and 
not  to  have  continued  on  the  course  without  slackening 
speed.  Yet  the  Court  finds  that  the  captain  is  not 
chargeable  with  negligence  as  he  was  following  a 
custom  of  tw£nty-five  years.  Competition  is  blamed 
for  this  dangerous  custom,  and  in  future  a  similar 
course  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence. 
The  second  cause  was  that  the  look-out  did  not  report 


ice  in  time.  But  though  the  look-out  is  described  as 
unsatisfactory,  no  imputation  of  negligence  is  made 
against  the  men.  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  is  exonerated  from 
interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  The  Court 
also  points  out  that  his  leaving  in  the  boat  did  not 
deprive  anyone  else  of  a  place,  so  that  to  refuse  to  go 
would  have  been  a  useless  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Sir  Cosmo  Duff-Gordon  is  found  not  to  have  bribed 
the  men  in  his  boat  to  hold  back  from  rescuing  the 
drowning.  His  and  other  boats  might,  however,  have 
saved  more  lives.  With  praise  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  "  Titanic  "  and  of  the  "  Carpathia  "  there  is  the 
severe  condemnation  of  the  "  Californian  ",  which 
might  possibly  have  saved  all  on  board  the  "  Titanic  ". 
The  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  as  to  boats  were  quite 
antiquated  ;  yet  a  false  assumption  of  the  floating  power 
of  modern  vessels  would  have  prevented  the  revision 
of  the  rules  even  in  1910.  A  proportion  to  persons 
carried  and  not  to  tonnage  is  recommended. 

"  And,  swearing  they  would  ne'er  consent,  con- 
sented "  was  the  end  of  the  Dock  Strike  on  Wednesday. 
The  men  at  first  refused  point-blank  their  leaders'  con- 
fession of  defeat ;  but  on  Wednesday  even  the  lighter- 
men were  back  at  work.  The  end  of  the  strike  has 
in  every  way  been  most  unfortunate.  The  leaders' 
invitation  of  the  men  to  return  was  delivered  in  terms 
that  shows  a  rankling  sense  of  hostility  to  the  masters. 
This  has  not  been  the  knock-down  fight  that  squares  all 
grievances  and  allows  the  combatants  to  shake  hands 
at  the  end.  The  bitter  feeling  of  the  men's  leaders 
ij  i  ?.sily  explained.  They  misled  their  subordinates, 
and  have  disgusted  the  public  with  their  silly  and 
violent  speaking.  They  are  bitter  with  the  sense  of 
failure. 

The  bitterness  of  spirit  with  which  the  men  went 
back  to  work  was  obvious  to  all ;  yet  the  Government 
took  no  trouble  to  prevent  a  collision  between  unionists 
and  non-unionists.  So  far  the  men,  despite  Mr.  Tillett, 
had  behaved  fairly  well  ;  but  it  was  clearly  a  delicate 
moment  when  unionists  returning  for  their  jobs  col- 
lided with  non-unionists,  who  in  many  cases  were 
actually  in  possession.  Mr.  McKenna  not  only  adopted 
no  precautionary  measures  beforehand,  but  seems  to 
have  entirely  hidden  himself  on  Wednesday  from  anyone 
in  search  of  his  authority. 

All  we  know,  so  far,  of  the  Government's  intention 
of  dealing  legislatively  with  the  Labour  problem  is  that 
Sir  George  Askwith  is  going  to  Canada  for  the  model 
of  an  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  The  Government  are 
scarcely  likely  to  find  a  solution  of  their  problem  in  an 
imitation  of  the  Canadian  scheme.  It  is  true  that  the 
Canadian  Act  was  drawn  to  meet  a  superficially  similar 
situation  to  the  one  which  faces  us  here.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  rescue  "public  utilities"  from  helpless  dis- 
location by  sectional  or  general  strikes  ;  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  act  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer 
and  employed  as  to  save  the  community  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  hostility.  The  Act  was  accordingly 
limited  in  application  to  the  big  public  services — rail- 
ways, mines,  steamships,  telegraphs,  gas  and  electricity. 

The  Canadian  scheme  has  for  six  years  worked  re- 
markably well ;  but  the  conditions  in  Canada  are  not 
quite  the  same  as  our  own.  The  principle  of  the 
Canadian  Act  is  that  a  conference  must  always  pre- 
cede a  strike.  Whenever  there  is  a  grievance, 
three  arbitrators  are  appointed — one  by  the  masters, 
one  by  the  men,  a  third  by  the  other  two.  If  their 
award  is  not  accepted  by  either  side,  a  strike  or  lock- 
out may  lawfully  be  declared,  but  not  before. 
Obviously  the  whole  value  of  these  regulations  depends 
on  whether  the  parties  will  agree  to  be  bound  by  the 
arbitration.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  accept,  or  en- 
forcement of  the  award.  Our  own  experience  already 
shows  that  a  mere  official  recommendation,  not  backed 
by  compulsion,  is  not  enough  to  effect  an  agreement. 
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Lord  Curzon  and  Lady  Gordon-Lennox  tell  a  story 
in  Thursday's  "  Times  "  that  should  move  the  powers 
that  be.  Their  story  of  Tattershall  Castle  and  of  the 
Globe  Room  in  the  Reindeer  Inn  at  Banbury  does 
indeed  show  the  amazing  difficulties  that  meet  any  who 
would  save  anything  old  that  is  worth  saving.  The 
public  is  Philistine  and  does  not  really  care.  Its  fits 
of  indignation  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  they  merely 
play  the  game  of  the  dealer.  In  Lord  Curzon's  story 
the  dealer  comes  out  badly  enough.  He  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  engagements  and  aims  only  at  an  extortionate 
profit.  Antiquarian  or  artistic  conscience  he  has 
none.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  How  are  the  steps 
necessary  to  preserve  places  like  these  to  be  taken 
without  playing  the  game  of  the  middleman — the 
dealer?  The  more  the  matter  is  discussed  with  a  view 
to  getting  public  support  the  higher  he  puts  his  price. 
The  same  game  can  be  played  with  pictures.  A  little 
more  patriotism  on  the  part  of  owners  would  do  much 
to  keep  the  dealer  in  bounds. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  having  written  a  successful 
detective  story,  takes  himself  seriously  on  everything. 
He  thought  he  was  an  historian  because  he  wrote  a 
story  called  "  The  Great  Boer  War  ".  Now  he  comes 
forward  to  teach  English  sportsmen  how  they  ought  to 
comport  themselves  in  order  to  win  Olympic  pots. 
What  he  advises  is  in  effect  professionalism  and  nothing 
else.  He  takes  precisely  the  attitude  that  English 
gentlemen  repudiate.  He  would  have  us  treat  games 
as  the  business  of  life  and  winning  the  only  object  of 
sport.  "  All  the  British  competitors  are  to  be  kept 
together  in  special  training  quarters  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible  before  the  games  ",  and  they  are  to  be  under 
strict  surveillance.  There  is  to  be  an  annual  imitation 
Olympic  meeting.  If  the  country  did  take  Sir  A.  Conan 
Doyle  and  the  games  seriously,  it  would  be  a  deadly 
symptom.  This  self-advertising  novelist  would  en- 
courage the  very  spirit  which  all  responsible  judges  of 
the  common  weal  regard  with  growing  anxiety  and 
would  most  keep  down.  Happily  the  public  cares  little 
enough  for  this  silly  "  Olympic  "  business. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  approved,  of  course,  by  the 
Harmsworth  Press,  both  halfpenny  and  threepenny. 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  them  to  Blackwood's 
"  Musings  Without  Method  "  and  find  the  other  view — 
the  view  of  the  gentlemen  of  England — most  admirably 
put ;  precisely  what  one  would  expect  from  that  old  and 
ever-young  magazine.  "  The  wisest  counsel  that  could 
be  given  is  that  the  Olympic  games  should  never  be  held 
again.  If  this  counsel  be  not  accepted,  then  let  us 
send  our  athletes,  where  they  are  bidden,  to  do  the 
best  they  may  in  the  fair  spirit  of  amateurs.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is  that  sport  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  least  con- 
scious of  itself.  Cups,  records,  championships  are 
mere  disturbances  of  its  proper  office."  So  say  all  true 
sportsmen.  But  this  writer  quotes  from  Euripides 
and  probably  reads  him  in  Greek.  This,  no  doubt,  will 
knock  him  out  in  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  view.  Can  a 
man  count  that  can  read  Greek?  How  could  such  a 
man  take  a  "  business  view  "  of  sport? 

Those  who  favour  professional  methods  had  a  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  at  the  Manchester  Hotel.  All  that  was 
said  there  more  than  bears  out  what  we  have  said  as 
to  the  effect  this  sort  of  thing  would  have  on  sport. 
Lord  Dcsborough,  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
dragged  in  by  the  professionalisers,  pleaded  frantically 
for  seriousness  and  money.  Well,  the  "  Polytechnic 
Harriers  "  and  the  rest  may  meet  as  often  as  they  like  ; 
but  they  will  not  get  University  men  or  any  true  amateur 
sportsmen  to  come  into  an  Americanised  scheme,  with 
all  its  sharp  practice  and  general  disgustfulness.  Let 
the  gentlemen  of  England  decline  to  touch  this  pitch. 

"  Congress  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance 
Teachers"!  Nasmylh  for  a  nutshell  this,  surely.  If 
this  great  Congress,  now  in  London,  would  pay  a  visit 
to  the  apes'  house  at  the  Zoo,  they  might  get  more 
wrinkles  from  the  Agile  Gibbon  than  ever  they  will  from 
one  another. 


"THE   WEARY  TITAN." 

V^THEN  a  great  disaster  befalls  a  British  ship  or 
*  *  train  or  a  large  building  takes  fire  it  is  the 
way  of  English  people  to  demand  that  somebody  shall 
be  hanged.  It  usually  ends,  in  somebody  being  white- 
washed. The  Mersey  Commission  is  a  fair  case  in  point. 
We  hope  the  public  is  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Nobody  is  to  be  hanged — the  death  roll  of  the 
"  Titanic  "  is  large  enough  without  that ;  but  one  or  two 
people  have  had  their  coat — in  one  instance  admittedly 
rather  thin — of  whitewash.  The  "  Titanic  "  went  down 
because,  quite  after  the  custom  of  the  day,  it  steamed 
at  too  high  a  speed  through  a  very  dangerous  ice  field 
and  struck  a  berg.  That  was  the  extremely  elementary 
truth  seen  clearly  and  stated  by  everyone.  The  Com- 
mission— quite  rightly — sat  down  to  re-see  and  to  re- 
state it  officially ;  and  no  doubt  as  a  result  ships  hence- 
forth crossing  the  danger  zone  will  for  a  time  at  least 
steam  slower.  That  seems  the  great  moral,  absurdly 
simple  of  course,  like  all  great  morals,  but  supremely 
important,  to  be  drawn  from  the  disaster  and  from  the 
Mersey  inquiry  :  from  the  inquiry  of  Senator  Smith  in 
America  we  draw  no  particular  moral,  except  perhaps 
that  inquiries  like  this  of  the  "  Titanic  "  should  be  held 
by,  not  necessarily  high  naval  experts  but  by  men  of 
intelligence,  with  feelings  of  decency  and  restraint. 
They  should  never  be  undertaken  by  Yankee  doodle 
windbags. 

Lord  Mersey  and  his  colleagues  deal  out  high  praise 
to  Captain  Rostron  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Carpathia  "  ; 
they  finely  deserve  it.  Now  there,  if  anywhere  on  sea 
or  land,  was  efficiency  !  They  rebuke  the  captain  of 
the  "  Californian  "  with  grave,  well-chosen  words;  we 
are  bound  to  say  he  seems  to  deserve  the  rebuke.  Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Ismay,  they  say  exactly  what  most — we 
admit  not  all — men  of  judgment  and  a  sense  of  fitness 
and  proportion  have  said.  Mr.  Ismay  does  not  come 
out  a  hero.  He  comes  out,  we  think,  a  plain  man  of 
action  and  common  sense  ;  what  is  called  a  practical 
man,  who,  after  doing  what  he  could  for  the  women  and 
children,  thought  of  Number  One.  It  may  not  have  been 
magnificent,  it  was  not  altruistic,  but  it  was  human ; 
and  really  we  cannot  see  that  it  was  unworthily  human. 
Carlyle  in  his  wonderful  account  of  the  September 
massacres  says  that  heroic  young  dreamers,  generation 
after  generation,  reading  of  the  agonies  of  the  women 
will  say  to  themselves — "  Why  was  I  not  there  and 
some  Thor's  hammer  in  my  hand?"  and  doubtless  heroic 
young  dreamers — some  middle-aged  dreamers  among 
them  too — will  say  to  themselves  of  the  "Titanic", 
"  Why  was  I  not  there  to  put  the  last  passenger  in 
the  boats  and  then  plunge  to  immortal  fame?  "  We 
like  these  generous  dreamers.  A  nation  without  them 
perisheth.  People  without  visions  are  apt  to  coarsen 
into  cattle — and  lowlier  than  cattle.  But  we  distrust 
most  of  the  heroic  talk  of  Mr.  Ismay's  critics.  He 
may  be  criticised  :  so  might  poor  Captain  Smith  in  very 
truth  :  but  the  abuse  poured  upon  him  in  America  and 
in  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  England,  was 
of  small  account.  Mr.  Ismay  carried  on,  and  helped  to 
lower  the  boats  ;  and  before  both  the  heady  inquiry  of 
Senator  Smith  and  the  sober  one  here  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  quiet  and  convincing  way. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  wireless 
service  shall  be  continuous.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary :  we  are  astonished  that  the  White  Star  and  other 
companies  did  not  establish  a  continuous  service  indeed 
before  the  disaster.  It  seems  so  very  simple  and  so 
supremely  necessary ;  and  the  cost  really  is  a  trifle. 
Shareholders  must  be  considered — until  Mr.  Lansbury 
M.P.  takes  them  over — but  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  ;  and  no  sensible  shareholder  will  object.  Indeed 
shareholders  themselves  travel  sometimes. 

Then  there  are  to  be  boats  for  all.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  of  course  bound  to  recommend  that.  The 
English  public  with  one  voice  demanded  it.  Indi- 
vidualism and  collectivism  demanded  it.  Trade 
unionism  insisted  on  it — and  no  doubt  the  very  "  black- 
legs "  would  now  dislike  going  to  sea  without  it.  We 
suppose  the  "  Lady  Joscelvne  "  will  in  future  be  pro- 
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vided  with  boats  for  all.  May  it  be  possible,  when  next 
a  great  steamship  is  in  danger,  for  all  the  boats  to  be 
lowered  !  But  we  doubt  it.  Boats  for  all  and  safety 
for  all — between  the  two  how  great  and  stormy  a  gulf  is 
fixed  ! 

The  Commissioners  say  that  the  officers,  from  the 
first  officer  down,  all  behaved  well.  The  thing  is  beyond 
demur.  They  say  that  the  passengers  behaved  well  : 
and  that  too  we  think  is  beyond  demur.  "They 
behaved  themselves  ",  in  the  language  of  the  stately 
eighteenth-century  historian,  "  to  admiration."  Eng- 
land will  not  forget  their  conduct  till  England  is  utterly 
rotten.  It  will  not  forget  fhat  band  and  those  engi- 
neers. It  will  not  forget  that  hero  of  the  wireless, 
young  Phillips,  nor  the  poor  old  millionaire  American 
Jew  pair  who  would  not  be  separated.  We  may  say  it 
without  suspicion  of  gush  or  false  sentiment — these 
people  held  on  high  "  the  great  name  of  England  ", 
like  the  splendid  soldiers  on  the  "  Birkenhead  "  in 
Myers'  poem. 

Finally,  we  note  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners 
that  the  third-class  passengers  were  not  sacrificed  on 
behalf  of  the  first.  That  steerage  cry — not  raised  by 
the  steerage,  but  by  mean  souls  at  home — is  the  most 
ignoble  that  has  been  raised  at  all  about  the  "  Titanic  ". 
The  attempt  to  fasten  to  "  the  classes  "  responsibility 
lor  the  sacrifice  of  "  the  masses  " — how  loathly  a  thing 
it  is  !  "  Yah — you  got  off  !  Of  course  you  did — you're 
a  rich  man  !  "  That  is  the  attitude,  and  perhaps  even 
the  finding  of  the  Commission  will  not  quite  stop  the  lie. 

No  doubt  we  shall  be  told — we  are  already  being  told 
— that  the  Commission  was  more  or  less  a  capitalist 
Commission.  This  lie,  again,  could  not  be  avoided. 
Unless  Lord  Mersey  had  inserted  a  minute  strongly 
advising  that  in  future  "  half  the  good  cabins  that  make 
life  at  sea  worth  living  ",  as  Mr.  Snowdon  M.P.  might 
put  it,  shall  in  future  be  set  apart  for  the  steerage,  the 
charge  of  being  a  capitalist  Commission  was  bound  to 
be  made.  Equally  sure  is  it  that  some  will  still  be  found 
lamenting  that  so  many  first-class  people  were  allowed 
to  escape  in  their  furs  and  pearls.  We  would  scarcely 
wonder  if  something  of  the  kind  were  taken  for  a  text  at 
the  next  political  muster  for  the  Government  at  White- 
field's  Tabernacle.  Worse  things  than  this  have  been 
done  for  party  ends  at  quite  as  sacred  places  during 
electioneering  time  at  any  rate. 

But  Lord  Mersey  and  his  colleagues  will  not  be  cast 
down,  we  imagine,  by  any  charge  brought  against  them 
of  being  in  league  or  sympathy  with  wicked  Capitalism. 
Lord  Mersey  is  an  old,  shrewd  hand  at  politics  as  well 
as  law.  "  He  knows  about  it  all  ",  and,  from  time 
immemorial  almost,  this  cry  "agin  "  the  rich  has  been 
kept  up  largely  by  those  who  grow  fat  upon  it.  He 
must  expect  a  little  of  the  usual  gentle  humbug  about 
capitalism  and  classes.  The  type  is  left  standing,  it 
is  said,  at  one  or  two  advanced  Radical  newspaper 
offices,  like  the  paragraph  about  the  big  gooseberry 
and  the  man  gored  to  death  by  a  wild  bull.  The 
Saloon  v.  Steerage  cry  we  always  have,  and  it  is  used 
not  only  about  life  in  ships  but  about  life  at  large. 


THE  MIKADO. 
"piFTY  years  ago  the  death  of  an  Emperor  of  Japan 
would  not  have  provoked  a  paragraph  in  any 
European  newspaper.  To-day  the  whole  world,  speak- 
ing through  its  mouthpiece  the  Press,  acknowledges 
with  deep  sorrow  the  fact  that  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Mutsuhito  it  has  lost  one  of  its  great  per- 
sonalities, and  indeed  it  is  not  often  that  the  death  of 
a  monarch  arouses  such  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  condo- 
lence among  the  nations.  The  reign  which  has  come 
to  an  end  has  been  absolutely  unique.  In  no  period 
of  history  so  short  as  the  forty-five  years  of  Meiji  have 
there  occurred  changes  so  portentous,  so  fraught  with 
events  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  one  country  chiefly 
concerned,  not  even  to  one-quarter  of  the  globe,  but 
to  the  civilised  world.  What  has  been  the  part  played 
by  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  great  historic  develop- 
ments of  the  half-century  is  the  question  which  will 
occur  to  everyone.    In  all  probability  it  will  never  be 


cleared  up.      How  much  may  have  been  due  to  his 
initiative,  or  how  far  he  was  following  and  giving  the 
authority  of  his  kingly,  almost  divine,  position  to  the 
counsels  of  his  Ministers  and  of  the  elder  statesmen 
whose  advice  is  sought  whenever  there  occurs  a  matter 
of  vital  import  to  the  nation,  no  European  observer  can 
determine.    But  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain.  Even 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  the  dead 
Emperor  the  credit  for  originating  any  of  the  great 
movements  which  have  marked  his   reign,    we  must 
admit  that  had  he  chosen  to  exercise  his  power  nega- 
tively he  could  have  arrested  all  progress  with  a  force 
of  which  we  Westerns  little  dream.    There  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  reactionary   party    which    in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  possessed,  though  momen- 
tarily paralysed,  elements  of  great  strength,  and  which, 
if  it  had  had  at  its  back  the  influence  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  would  have  been  able  to  hamper  and  cripple 
the  efforts  of  the  statesmen  who  were  working  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  country.     Happily  for  Japan, 
no  such  temptation  ever  found  a  place  in  the  Emperor's 
mind.    He  was  a  true  patriot,  as  eager  for  the  good  of 
his  people  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  he 
ruled  as  any  of  the  sagacious  men  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  when  he  was  called  to  the  power  which  for 
centuries  his  ancestors  had  surrendered.    With  might 
and  main  he  gave  his  support  to  his  Ministers,  labouring 
incessantly    to   further  the   work   upon  which  they 
were   engaged.      Those  who  were   opposed   to  the 
policy   of    progress    must    have    felt    that    it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  bend  that  iron  will.    He  knew, 
as  the  members  of  his  Government  knew,  that  the  one 
beacon  towards  which  all  efforts  should  be  directed  was 
the  grandeur  of  his  empire.    Japan  must  not  only  be 
the  Land  of  Sunrise  in  name.      She  must  have  her 
"  place  in  the  sun  "  ;  there  was  only  one  way  to  win  it, 
and  that  way  must  be  followed.    Those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  such  brief  intercourse  as  the  trammels 
of  a  court  singularly  cramped  by  etiquette  will  allow 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  impression  of  firmness 
and  determination  which  this  somewhat  silent  potentate 
was  able  to  convey.    That  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  of 
his  character,  and  that  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  reflect  upon  his  early  education  in  the  mysterious 
precincts  of  the  Palace  at  Kiyoto.      Those  Europeans 
who  were  present  at  the  first  audience  at  Kiyoto  in  1868 
would   have   been    astounded  had  his   destiny  been 
revealed  to  them.    They  saw  a  boy  of  fifteen,  not  a 
little  shy,  dressed  in  the  quaint  but  somewhat  grotesque 
costume  of  the  old  court — just  such  a  scene  as  wre  see 
depicted  on  the  ancient  screens  and  kakemono — yet  in 
spite  of  fashions  which  might  have  provoked  a  smile, 
there  was  a  certain  dignity,  almost  a  sanctity,  about 
the  whole  ceremony  which  made  men  feel  that  they 
stood  in  an  august  presence,  that  they  were  travelling 
back  for  centuries,  and  that  the  figure  before  them 
might  have  been  Jimmu  Tenno  himself.    A  few  months 
later  all  had  been  changed.      The  Court  left  Kiyoto, 
with  its  old-world  monastic  memories,  and  established 
itself  at  Tokiyo.    The  old  costumes,  the  old  parapher- 
nalia, the  rouge-pots  and  paints  had  been  swept  away 
into  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

There  was  much  to  excite  surprise  in  the  revolution 
which  abolished  the  Shogunate  with  all  its  complex 
machinery  of  administration.  But  nothing  was  so  sur- 
prising as  the  superiority  of  the  new  men,  who  had  no 
experience  of  government,  over  the  old  men,  who  had 
governed  from  father  to  son  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  was  wonderful  that  men  like  Kido,  Ito, 
Terashima,  Goto,  Komatsu  should  be  able  to  take  the 
reins  and  make  hardly  a  mistake.  Still  they  had  lived 
in  the  busy  world,  and  as  the  advisers  of  their  Daimiyos 
had  not  been  without  some  experience  of  affairs.  Kido 
especially,  who  died  young  and  was  therefore  less 
known  in  Europe,  would  have  been  a  remarkable  man 
in  any  country  and  at  any  time ;  indeed,  Prince  Ito 
always  held  him  up  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  revolu- 
tion. But  what  was  far  more  astonishing  was  that 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  Mikado's  Court,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  temples  and  the  mystery  of  monasteries, 
there  should  have  issued  a  small  band  of  men  who 
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revealed  real  power  of  statesmanship.  Several  of  the 
Kuge,  or  nobles,  of  a  race  which  for  centuries  had  been 
secluded  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  sacrosanct  city 
were  at  once  called  to  the  Councils  of  the  Empire. 
Iwakura  proved  to  be  a  man  of  wide  and  enlightened 
views  ;  Saujo,  the  chief  of  all  the  Mikado's  Ministers, 
was  hardly  so  able  a  man,  but  he  brought  great  dignity 
and  the  prestige  of  a  high  position  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration ;  Saionji  is  even  now  Prime  Minister ;  his 
brothers  have  taken  up  great  places ;  Higashi  Kuze 
became  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  diplomatists  of  foreign  countries,  with  Sir  Harry 
Parke  at  their  head,  were  amazed  to  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  men  of  sagacity  and  strength  of 
character,  to  deal  with  whom  was  a  relief  after  the 
vacillations  and  tergiversations  of  the  Gorojiu — the 
Shogun's  very  impotent  councillors. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  these  men  the  young  monarch 
rapidlv  developed.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he 
was  himself  a  man  of  broad  views.  In  nothing  did 
he  show  this  more  conspicuously  than  in  his  treatment 
of  all  foreign  questions,  and  of  foreigners  themselves. 
It  was  not  possible  at  once  to  clear  away  all  the  mis- 
understandings which  existed — sometimes  with  tragic 
consequences.  There  were  large  numbers  of  fanatics 
to  whom  the  presence  of  the  men  of  the  West  was  more 
odious  than  the  plague.  When  the  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne  Kiyoto  was  plastered  with  petitions  issued 
by  these  men,  imploring  his  Majesty  not  to  allow  the 
Sacred  City  to  be  polluted  by  the  foreign  devils.  The 
Japanese,  they  said,  were  the  children  of  the  Gods — 
the  foreigners  were  the  descendants  of  dogs  and  cats 
and  suchlike  vermin.  Were  they  to  be  allowed  to  defile 
the  home  of  the  Gods?  Such  prejudice  dies  hard  :  it 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  a  day  or  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
There  were,  moreover,  certain  religious  questions  which 
presented  great  difficulties  and  great  dangers.  But 
why,  it  will  be  said,  dwell  upon  these  subjects,  which 
are  now  a  matter  of  ancient  history?  Because  in  no 
other  way  can  we  show  what  were  the  difficulties  and  the 
burning  problems  which  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
had  to  face ;  nor  can  we  give  full  value  to  the  measures 
which  have  given  such  security  of  life  and  property 
that  a  man  may  travel  from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the 
other  unarmed  and  in  perfect  confidence.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  realise  the  progress  which  enables  men  of 
all  faiths  to  practise,  and  even  teach,  their  religion 
without  fear  of  molestation. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  idle  to  give  all  the  credit  for 
these  wonderful  changes  to  the  Emperor,  just  as  it 
would  be  vain  to  give  him  all  the  credit  for  the  growth 
of  power  by  sea  and  by  land  which  has  raised  Japan 
to  the  position  she  now  holds  among  the  nations. 
But  that  he  played  his  part  in  the  promotion  of  his 
country's  weal  is  certain,  and  it  was  a  noble  part.  He 
was  no  mere  figurehead,  but  an  active,  laborious 
statesman  whom  his  Ministers,  the  men  who  had  to  deal 
with  him,  revered  and  whom  his  people  worshipped. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  achieve  and  retain  such 
a  reputation  during  well-nigh  half  a  century  unless 
there  be  a  strong  foundation  for  it.  The  years  find  us 
out,  and  good  fame,  whether  in  monarch  or  peasant, 
is  so  tender  a  flower  that  a  breath  will  wither  it.  We 
have,  therefore,  every  right  to  set  a  high  value  as  a 
ruler  upon  the  monarch  whose  death  Japan,  with  the 
sympathy  of  all  other  nations,  deplores. 

Into  the  private  life  of  kings  it  is  not  easy  to  pene- 
trate. All  that  we  know  of  the  intimate  life  of  the 
Emperor  Mutsuhito  is  that  he  had  simple  tastes,  and 
that  such  little  leisure  as  he  allowed  himself  was 
devoted  to  literature,  the  love  of  which  he  shared  with 
the  Empress  Ilaruko.  She,  like  her  august  husband, 
was  never  weary  of  working  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Her  charity,  and  her  love  of  all  pure  and  noble  endea- 
vour, have  become  proverbial.  In  her  deep  sorrow 
and  bereavement  the  affection  of  the  people  will  go 
out  to  her  :  that  it  may  bring  with  it  some  slight  comfort 
will  be  the  universal  prayer. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  volume  of  platitudes 
upon  the  subject  of  the  dead  Emperor.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  give  such  hints  as  may  lead  our  readers  to  the 


recognition  of  a  character  which  was  great  and  noble. 
It  was  under  his  auspices  that  Japan  threw  off  the 
fetters  with  which  she  had  been  bound  for  centuries. 

The  cycle  Meiji,  the  name  given  to  the  Emperor 
Mutsuhito's  reign,  has  come  to  an  end.  No  Japanese 
reign  in  the  past  has  ever  had  such  importance — none 
can  ever  be  so  famous  in  the  future.  The  new  reign 
is  to  be  known  as  Tai  Sei,  great  virtue.  Let  us  hope 
that  during  the  cycle  Tai  Sei  the  traditions  of  Meiji  may 
at  least  be  carried  on.  That  will  be  the  best  monument 
to  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito. 


THE  DOCK  FIASCO. 

'  I  "HE  Dock  Strike  has  come  to  its  ignominious  con- 
elusion.  All  that  remains  is  for  the  authorities  to 
restore  order  among  the  unfortunate  men  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  circumstance  or  the  dupes  of 
their  own  leaders,  and  who  awake  from  their  dream 
of  "holding  up"  the  community  to  find  themselves 
workless.  No  one  will  feel  very  satisfied  when  the 
whole  history  of  this  disastrous  strike  is  examined,  and 
no  one  who  has  been  involved  in  it  will  look  back  on 
the  business  with  anything  but  regret.  Both  as 
far  as  masters  and  men  are  concerned,  the  strike  has 
been  nothing  but  a  proof  of  a  lack  of  social  organisa- 
tion which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  a  triumph  of  courses  which 
are  not  primarily  directed  to  the  public  good.  The 
Transport  Workers'  Federation  was  never,  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  captured  it  recently,  a  genuine  trade 
union  at  all  :  it  was  simply  a  syndicalist  organisation, 
controlled  ultimately  by  ignorant  and  vain  persons, 
dreaming  of  impossible  ends  to  be  attained  suddenly  by 
unworkable  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masters' 
Federation,  well-meaning,  was  perhaps  utterly  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  in  the  Port,  seeing  that 
it  had  no  power  to  compel  employers  to  conform 
to  its  rules  and  scales  of  pay.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  peace  patched  up  in  the  summer  proved 
naturally  of  no  long  duration.  The  difficulty  of  enforc- 
ing agreements  on  both  sides  played  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionary  dreamers,  who  with  an 
almost  incredible  callousness  have  ruined  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  the  endeavour  to  sate  their  ambitions. 
Under  the  procedure  of  the  Athenian  democracy  Mr. 
Ben  Tillett  should  have  been  ostracised  as  a  social 
nuisance  and  a  public  danger  to  the  people  ;  but  probably 
would  have  been  glorified  instead.  Admirers  of  Kleon 
would  have  admired  Tillett,  who  has  smashed  himself 
and  ruined  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation.  A  vast 
quantity  of  trade  has  been  diverted,  some  of  it  for  good, 
from  the  Port,  and  the  conditions  of  dock  labour  are 
likely  to  be  as  bad  as  they  ever  were.  No  one  is  a 
penny  the  better  and  everyone  is  several  pounds  the 
worse. 

What  has  been  done,  however,  cannot  be  undone. 
The  only  advantage  that  this  strike  can  bring  on  us 
is  the  firm  determination  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
a  future  disaster  of  a  precisely  similar  character. 
Here  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  Lord  Devonport. 
If  he  was  simply  out  to  break  a  syndicalist  coalition 
which  was  not  negotiating  for  better  terms  at 
all,  but  was  determined  to  blackmail  the  com- 
munity at  any  cost,  his  action  is  justified.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  determined  to  press  his  victory 
in  the  direction  of  breaking  the  genuine  unions,  and 
standing  out  against  wholesale  reorganisation  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Port  so  that  the  last  state  of  things 
will  be  worse  than  the  first,  he  will  place  himself  entirely 
in  the  wrong.  What  is  required  now  is  not  the  stereo- 
typing of  the  old  evils  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  last 
year  and  then  to  the  strike  of  this  year,  but  some  new 
system  which  will  put  both  the  Port  employers  and  the 
Dockers'  Unions  on  a  sure  foundation  and  in  a  stable 
relationship.  After  all,  there  is  a  third  party  to  this 
dispute,  and  that  party  is  the  public.  The  ordinary 
man  has  some  right  to  an  opinion  on  a  question  which 
mav  lead  to  his  Starvation,  and  it  is  the  vital  interest 
of  that  man  to  see  that  London  shall  not  be  held  up 
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to  ransom  because  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  is  a  political 
incendiary  and  the  employers  cannot  agree  to  give 
common  terms  among  themselves.  But  if  the  public 
want  an  honourable  and  permanent  peace  now  that  the 
present  crisis  is  over,  it  must  not  imagine  that  the 
present  victory  of  the  employers  has  done  anything 
constructive.  It  has  beaten  the  wild  men  without 
remedying  the  grievances  out  of  which  the  wild  men 
made  capital.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
Port  is  that  there  should  be  a  Federation  of  Employers 
dealing  directly  with  unions  under  the  management  of 
genuine  trade  unionists,  and  with  the  State  as  a  third 
and  intervening  party,  with  power  to  enforce  agreements. 
It  is  futile  at  this  time  of  day  to  object  to  the  existence 
of  trade  unions  or  to  allow  the  judgment  to  be  biased 
against  them.  Conducted,  not  by  syndicalists,  but  by 
real  trade  union  leaders,  they  are  the  best  guarantees 
of  peace,  and  are  better  used  than  fought.  It  is 
equallv  futile  to  object  to  the  interference  of  the  State. 
The  State  cannot  allow  the  people  to  starve,  and,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  Scott  has  pointed  out  in  The  Saturday 
Review,  if  the  State  will  not  let  people  starve  it  must 
in  one  form  or  another  undertake  the  part  of  strike- 
breaker. If  the  police,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  are 
to  be  employed,  as  they  must  be  in  the  ultimate  resort, 
to  ensure  the  arrival  of  the  food  supply,  strikes  of  trans- 
port workers  are  in  their  very  essence  futile.  They  cannot 
be  allowed  to  succeed,  for  if  they  succeed  they  destroy 
societv.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  State  is  responsible  to  no  small  degree  for  the 
condition  of  the  workers  in  those  necessary  services  in 
which  a  successful  strike  cannot  be  permitted.  Nor 
need  the  Tory  party  have  any  hesitation  in  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  State  to  keep  order  and  to  see  fair  play  where 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  concerned.  Toryism  has 
never  shied  at  State  action. 

The  real  difficulty  is  not  whether  the  State  should 
or  should  not  intervene  in  the  case  of  the  necessary 
services  ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  that  intervention 
could  be  made  most  effective  and  least  oppressive.  One 
point  at  least  is  clear  as  far  as  the  Port  of  London  is 
concerned.  There  must  be  a  really  responsible  body  to 
represent  the  employers  and  a  really  responsible  body  to 
stand  for  the  men.  It  certainly  should  not  be  possible 
for  a  few  employers  to  go  back  on  their  agreements,  and 
so  plunge  the  whole  Port  into  a  general  strike,  without 
incurring  substantial  pecuniary  penalties.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  made  possible  for  a'  few  wild  men  to  precipitate 
a  war  without  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  amusement. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  advisable — Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  has  in  a  recent  article  in  the  "  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Review"  expressed  somewhat  similar  views  of 
the  control  of  the  necessary  services — that  some  species 
of  compulsory  arbitration  should  be  established  in  the 
Port  of  London.  Under  such  a  system  the  men  would 
have  the  advantage  of  a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal  to 
•-ii.cide  questions  of  wages,  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
they  declined  to  accept  the  terms  of  that  tribunal  the 
State  would  in  the  ultimate  resort  be  compelled  to  ensure 
the  food  supply  of  London.  The  position  of  the  em- 
ployers would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  proportionately 
strengthened,  for  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  process 
of  underselling  in  contracts  which  has  distracted  the 
whole  Port.  A  financial  guarantee  given  on  both  sides 
would  safeguard  everyone  to  a  considerable  extent 
against  the  risk  of  sudden  breaches  of  agreement.  The 
plan  has  long  been  at  work  successfully  in  certain 
trades — the  Bradford  dyers,  for  instance — and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended. 


MINISTERS  AND  THE  PUTUMAYO  REPORT. 

THE  handling  of  the  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company  by  the  Government  is  nothing  less  than 
a  moral  and  legal  scandal.  Evasion  and  shiftiness,  and 
affected  ignorance  of  perfectly  well  known  matters,  have 
marked  the  appearance  of  every  Minister  who  has  been 
questioned  as  to  the  company  or  the-  intentions  of  the 
Government  about  it.  Even  on  the  simple  matter  of  the 
names  of  the  directors,  and  the  desirability  of  making 


them  more  publicly  known  than  by  their  appearance  in 
the  ordinary    Stock    Exchange    reference-books,  the 
Minister  questioned  professed  that  he  knew  nothing, 
and  required  time  to  ascertain.     Undoubtedly  there 
is    a   certain    ambiguity    about    the    law    and  the 
position    of    the    directors,    civilly    and  criminally. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  Government,  instead  of  con- 
struing these  ambiguities  as  making  urgent  the  neces- 
sity of  utilising  every  chance  in  favour  of  punishing  a 
series  of  novel  evils,  welcome  the  ambiguity  to  protect 
the  wrongdoers.    The  Attorney-General  asserts  that  no 
indictment  could  be  presented  in    an    English  Court 
against  the  directors,  or  against  anyone  who  had  not 
personally  taken  part  in  the  barbarities  in  Putumayo. 
This  is  mere  evasion.      The  Attorney-General  knows 
quite   well   that   every  indictment   that   lies  outside 
the   hackneyed   track  of   criminal   practice  is  more 
or    less    an    experiment.      Such    experiments  have 
to    be    tried    if    new    forms    of    offences  against 
society  are  ,to   be  perpetrated   without  punishment. 
It   was    the  duty   of  the  Attorney-General   to  find 
some    way    or    means    of    bringing    an  indictment 
against   those   who  have   been   responsible   for  the 
direction    of   the    company's   affairs.      Why    is  the 
law  of  conspiracy  kept  amongst  the  possible  forms  of 
criminal  procedure  if  it  is  not  to  furnish  an  instrument 
for  dealing  with  cases  where  individuals   cannot  be 
charged  with  any  particular  crime?    We  have  here  the 
commission  of  monstrous  moral  offences  by  means  of 
a  group.    The  point  is  whether  this  group  is  punishable 
by  the  law  ;  and  the  law  of  conspiracy  does  not  require 
that  the  object  conspired  for  should  be  in  itself  a  crime, 
or  that  any  individual  alone  may  be  punished  for  it. 
The  Judges  have  a  large  discretion  in  deciding  whether 
the  combination  falls  under  the  class  of  criminal  con- 
spiracies recognised  by  the  common  law.      They  are 
the  persons  to  whom  the  question  of   the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company's  actions  ought  to   be  submitted. 
If  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  oppressive  were  persons 
to  be  charged  criminally  in  a  matter  so  doubtful,  the 
answer  is  "  Certainly  not  in  such  a  flagrant  case  ".  The 
public  interest,  which  is  that  such  proceedings  as  those 
in  Putumayo  should  be  made  impossible,  would  justify 
testing  whether  the  law  at  present  affords  a  means  of 
preventing  them.      But  on  whatever  charge  the  indict- 
ment might  be  brought,  whether  against  the  body  of 
directors  or  against  particular  individuals,  they  would 
have  no  claim  for  sympathy.    There  is  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  common  law  can  punish  such  offences  if  it  is 
appealed  to  ;  and  if  it  cannot,  the  demonstration  of  its 
powerlessness  serves  the  useful  purpose   of  proving 
that  an  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  intervention  of  its 
statute  law.    The  case  made  for  the  British  directors 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  that  when  the  matter  was  first 
brought  to  their  notice  they  made  it  clear  that  they  had 
no  knowledge' of  the  state  of  affairs.      How?  Why 
does   not   Sir   Edward    Grey   publish   the  directors' 
defence,  excuse,  or  explanation,  whichever  it  may  be? 
The  question  of  knowledge  is  the  most  important  point. 
If  it  were  shown  that  the  directors  had  no  knowledge, 
and  could  not  have  any,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
prosecution.    Why  then  did  the  Attorney-General  not 
state  the  alleged  fact  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  did,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  legal  point? 

Passing  to  the  question  of  what  means  are  available 
to  the  Government  for  intervening  in  the  voluntary 
liquidation  of  the  company,  we  find  the  same  disposition 
to  shelter  behind  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing.  They  raise  difficulties  which 
they  would  easily  clear  away  if  they  were  in  earnest. 
The  affair  of  the  liquidation  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Julio  Cesar  Arana  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  last.  This  one  of  the  two  or 
three  Aranas  is  still  at  his  work  of  liquidation,  getting 
in  quietly  at  his  leisure  as  much  rubber  as  possible  for 
the  benefit  of  the  directors  and  shareholders,  without 
the  odium  of  the  company  facing  the  public  after  the 
publication  of  the  atrocities.  It  was  doubtless  for  this 
purpose  that  the  extraordinary  resolution  appointing 
him  liquidator  was  passed.  Does  any  member  of  the 
Government  dare  to  say  that  Arana  is  not  continuing 
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the  system  disclosed  in  the  Report?  From  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  statement  on  Thursday  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  yet  been  successful  in  handing  over  the 
whole  troublesome  matter  to  the  United  States,  as 
he  would  like  to  do.  He  would  like  to  wash  his  hands  of 
it  and  set  the  Government  free  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  taking  proceedings  against  anyone.  We  must 
assume  that  Arana  is  still  doing  what  the  shareholders 
wish  him  to  do.  They  have  taken  no  steps  to  remove 
him  from  his  office.  What  is  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson  on  Monday  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment? No  application,  he  informed  the  House,  can 
be  made  for  Arana 's  removal  except  by  a  share- 
holder or  a  creditor.  The  Government  denies  that 
it  has  power  to  interfere.  It  has  no  control,  it 
asserts,  over  a  company  carrying  on  business  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  the  company  also  carries  on  busi- 
ness here  ;  and  it  would  surely  be  well  worth  trying, 
if  the  Board  of  Trade  would,  whether  they  might 
not  create  a  precedent  if  they  cannot  find  one.  If 
the  shareholders  had  intended  moving,  they  would 
have  done  so  before ;  and  they  may  be  given  up  as 
hopeless  unless  something  is  done  or  inducement  held 
out  by  the  Government  to  some  shareholder  or  creditor. 
Would  not  one  of  those  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Asquith 
in  the  "  sonorous  and  sombre  tones  "  we  hear  so  much 
of  in  the  Liberal  newspapers  have  had  an  effect? 
Instead  we  have  had  only  the  feeble  shufflings  of  his 
subordinates.  Is  the  Board  of  Trade  so  lacking  in 
resource  that  no  shareholder  or  creditor  can  be  induced 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court?  A  wealthy  direc- 
tor or  shareholder  with  heavy  pecuniary  interests,  of 
course,  would  not  move ;  for  that  would  be  practically 
stopping  the  liquidation.  The  proper  course,  if  the 
directors  and  shareholders  were  truly  repentant,  would 
be  to  appoint  another  liquidator  with  instructions  to  get 
in  no  more  rubber.  If  they  were  capable  of  thus  sacri- 
ficing assets  to  conscience,  this  might  be  objected  to  by 
creditors ;  but  creditors  would  surely  not  have  much 
chance  of  getting  the  Court  to  act  on  their  views. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  difficulty,  if  anyone,  either 
shareholder  or  creditor,  objected  to  the  sacrifice  of 
pecuniary  interests  for  philanthropy,  about  the  Court 
forbidding  the  collection  of  assets  on  merely  moral 
grounds.  But  if  the  Government  does  not  institute 
proceedings,  how  can  it  judge  the  difficulty  ?  We 
admit  that  the  Companies  Acts  appear  defective  in  this 
respect,  and  that  prima  facie  neither  the  Board  of  Trade 
nor  anvone  connected  with  a  company  can  prevent  it 
from  making  the  most  of  its  assets  on  the  ground  of 
offensiveness  in  morals.  Thus  in  the  last  resort  it 
might  happen  that  the  only  effective  step  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  would  be  to  adopt  oLrd  Robert  Cecil's 
suggestion.  He  asked  Mr.  Robertson  on  Monday  if  the 
Government  would  promote  a  short  Bill  to  remove  Mr. 
Arana.  This,  to  be  effective,  ought  to  have  a  clause 
forbidding  any  other  liquidator  realising  on  Mr.  Arana's 
methods.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
stop  his  methods  without  interfering  with  the  profitable 
realisation  of  the  company's  assets.  This,  however,  is 
one  of  those  rare  cases  where  the  allowance  of  the  fullest 
powers  possible  on  the  theory  of  private  property  would 
amount  to  a  licence  for  monstrous  acts.  In  such 
a  contingency  the  restriction  of  property  rights 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  State.  Yet  possibly  even  the 
removal  of  Arana  would  be  ineffective  without  the  co- 
operation of  Peru  in  stopping  his  operations.  He  might 
go  on  realising  for  the  benefit  of  his  closer  friends,  and 
his  British  directors  and  shareholders  not  be  able  to 
sue  him  for  the  proceeds  in  our  Courts.  They  could 
still,  however,  sue  him  in  Peru  unless  the  Peruvian 
Government  passed  a  similar  Act  of  Parliament.  These, 
indeed,  are  the  complications  of  the  subject ;  but  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  Government  without  waiting  for 
Peru,  or  taking  into  account  any  other  consideration,  to 
find  some  means  of  breaking  down  the  deliberate  silence 
and  indifference  of  directors  and  shareholders,  and  of 
proving  that  the  Government  itself  is  not  desirous  of 
smoothing  the  path  of  Mr.  Arana  for  their  benefit. 
Ministers  have  been  delaying  until  the  Parliamentary 
Recess  and  the  Long  Vacation  give  them  some  excuse 


for  inaction  ;  and  now  the  best  method  would  be  to  pass 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  the  remaining  few  days  of  the 
session,  the  short  Act  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has 
proposed. 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 


THE  general  prosperity  of  India  is  reflected  in  the 
financial  statements  explained  this  week  to  a 
tired,  thin  House  of  Commons.  The  effects  of  drought 
and  plague  are  disappearing.  The  harvests  have  been 
good  ;  the  revenues  are  rising  in  spite  of  adverse  con- 
ditions of  the  opium  sales  in  China,  and  trade  has  been 
brisk.  The  absorption  of  treasure  has  been  immense, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  gold, 
chiefly  in  sovereigns.  The  net  imports  of  gold 
exceed  ^25,000,000,  and  to  some  slight  extent  the 
coins  have  passed  into  the  currency.  The  year 
ended  with  a  balance  of  over  three  millions.  The  finan- 
cial position  was  further  secured  by  the  very  large 
reserves  held  both  in  India  and  in  England.  Besides 
the  ordinary  Treasury  balances  over  ^"18,000,000  ster- 
ling was  held  in  England,  in  addition  to  the  gold 
standard  reserve  of  i6f  millions  in  sterling  securities 
and  over  a  million  in  cash.  Inquisitive  financiers  in 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  Westminster,  want 
to  know  why  the  Secretary  of  State  is  borrowing  at 
4  per  cent,  while  lending  immense  sums  to  London 
banks  and  finance  houses  at  2\  per  cent,  or  under. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  nature  of  the  invest- 
ments, the  accumulation  of  large  reserves  is  most  desir- 
able for  the  security  of  the  currency,  the  stability  of 
exchange,  and  the  maintenance  of  Indian  credit. 
Incidentally,  no  doubt  they  may  help  the  inadequate 
gold  reserves  in  England  and  even  contribute  to  prop 
up  discredited  Consols.  The  Secretary  of  State  holds 
nearly  millions  in  this  speculative  security,  and  had 
already  lost  over  half  a  million  by  depreciation  at  the 
end  of  March.  It  would  be  unwise  to  apply  reserves  for 
other  purposes  to  capital  expenditure,  which  should  be 
met  from  loans.  Nor  is  anything  gained  by  deferring 
the  issue  of  funded  debt  when  the  terms  are  steadily 
becoming  more  onerous  every  year.  It  may  even  be 
asked  why  in  such  circumstances  the  greater  part  of 
the  available  reserves  is  being  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  outstanding  obligations  which  might  be  renewed. 
The  influences  which  have  brought  down  Consols  have 
reacted  against  Indian  securities.  When  the  London 
market  in  April  failed  to  take  up  a  loan  of  three  millions 
at  about  3$  per  cent.,  the  next  issue  in  July  took  the 
shape  of  four-year  bonds  yielding  about  4  per  cent. 
About  the  same  time  a  rupee  loan,  issued  in  India, 
yielding  a  lower  rate  was  largely  over-subscribed.  The 
credit  of  India  is  apparently  better  in  Calcutta  than  in 
London.  Capital  there  has  not  been  frightened  by 
predatory  finance.  State  loans  are  raised  not  to  serve 
political  ends,  but  for  productive  works  which  yield 
a  direct  return  while  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  No  important  country  in  the  world  has  so 
small  a  national  debt  or  so  low  an  incidence  of  taxation. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  every  sort  is  more  than 
covered  by  assets  yielding  a  revenue  which  pays  the 
interest  on  the  entire  debt  and  leaves  a  substantial 
surplus  in  relief  of  taxation.  Railways  and  irrigation 
represent  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  funded 
debt.  The  two  together  contributed  last  year  nearly 
^4,000,000  to  the  net  revenues.  The  future  of  India 
and  of  its  finances  is  with  its  railways  and  its  canals. 
Yet  the  full  programme  for  extensions  has  never  yet 
rbeen  carried  out  for  want  of  funds.  Mr.  Montagu 
admits  the  difficulty  the  State  has  had  in  providing 
capital  at  the  rate  it  is  prepared  to  pay.  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  Railway  Department  should  abandon 
its  narrow  and  obstructive  attitude  towards  private 
enterprise?  While  India,  with  its  poor  33,000  miles 
of  starved  railroads,  is  crying  for  better  communica- 
tions, there  is  actually  a  plan  to  pledge  the  money  and 
credit  of  the  country  to  construct  a  foreign  railway, 
which  would  assist  England's  commercial  rivals  and 
facilitate  invasion  by  a  hostile  Power. 
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Once  again  the  opium  revenue  brings  an  element 
of  extreme  uncertainty  into  the  year's  accounts. 
The  Finance  Member  budgeted  for  a  very  large 
decrease  on  the  ground  that  the  restoration  of 
settled  government  in  China  would  revive  vigorous 
measures  against  the  use  of  the  drug  and  so 
depress  the  market.  His  carefully  contrived  under- 
estimate may  after  all  be  justified  for  an  entirely 
different  reason.  The  weakness  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has  enabled  the  Provincial  Viceroys  to  violate  the 
Agreement  with  Great  Britain  by  preventing  Indian 
opium  from  reaching  the  interior.  They  find  growing 
it  at  home  a  more  profitable  business.  The  fields  are 
again  white  with  poppy.  Morality  has  gone  by  the 
board.  The  Chinaman  has  not  only  supplied  his  own 
wants,  but  is  able,  it  is  said,  to  supply  the  adjoining 
French  territory  as  well.  The  Indian  Treasury  is  not 
yet  the  worst  loser.  Merchants  who  paid  fabulous 
prices  for  the  chests  which  were  "  certificated  "  by  the 
Indian  Government  for  admission  into  China  have  ten 
millions  worth  or  more  piled  up  in  the  Treaty  Ports 
waiting  till  some  effective  Government  is  restored  at 
Peking.  The  outlook  is  extremely  serious,  because  the 
Indian  Exchequer  for  the  next  five  years  has  to  depend 
on  a  large,  though  diminishing,  contribution  from  this 
source. 

The  most  important  announcement  Mr.  Montagu  had 
to  make  was  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  Indian  Public  Services.    Its  per- 
sonnel is  representative  but  not  imposing.    It  might  be 
purified  by   dropping  out   Mr.   Ramsay  Macdonald, 
who,    in   the  course   of    his    speech,    described  the 
Indian    Civil    Service   as   "  men    who   had    lost  all 
the    virtues    of    the    West    and    acquired    all  the 
vices   of   the    East  ".     The    task   of   the  Commis- 
sion is  no  easy  one  in  face  of  the  growing  pressure  to 
find  more  and  more  appointments  for  Indians  in  the 
higher  grades — they  already  engross  all  the  subordinate 
Services.    It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  while  the 
public  servants  in  India  amount  to  many  millions,  the 
total  number  of  Europeans  recruited  in  England  for  the 
superior  civil  administration  is  only  about  1200.     It  is 
a  truism  to  say  that  if  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
administration  is  tp  be  preserved,  the  British  element 
in  the  higher  posts  must  be  absolutely  predominant. 
This  involves  no  reflection  on  the  character  or  capacity 
of  the  educated  Indian  community.      Indians — or  at 
least  Asiatics — controlled  its  affairs  down  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  advent  of  European    Powers.     '  No 
doubt  they  could  continue  to  do  so ;  but  it  would  inevit- 
ably be  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  East. 
No  Eastern  race  can  be  expected  really  to  assimilate 
the  qualities  and  instincts  of  a  people  with  whom  they 
have  little  in  common.    Outwardly  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  Western  administration  might  be  retained — 
for  a  time.    But  the  essential  spirit  and  the  guiding 
impulse  would  disappear  as  the   indigenous  element, 
with  all  it  connotes,  became  more  and  more  predomi- 
nant.   Those  who  wish  to  forecast  the  result  would 
do  well  to  compare  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  country  in  its   tens   of   centuries   under  Asiatic 
dominion  with  the  few  decades  it  has  been  governed 
according  to  Western  ideals.      What  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  Europeans  may  be  is  the  fateful  point  the 
Commission  will  have  to  determine.      Twenty  years 
ago  the  standard  then  existing  was  held  to  have  fallen 
to  a  point  of  danger.      It  has    further  diminished, 
though  events  since  then  call  for  an  increase  rather  than 
a  reduction.    Besides  their  constitution,  the  payments 
of  the  Services  are  to  be  considered.    At  the  same  time 
that  the  attractions  of  Indian  service  have  lessened  its 
compensations  have  been  reduced.      The  lists  of  the 
combined  examination  in  London  every  year  show  an 
ominous  preference  for  home  appointments  with  inferior 
prospects  and  less  responsible  work.    An  office  chair  in 
Whitehall  has  come  to  be  more  attractive  than  the  con- 
trol of  an  Indian  district.    "  The  leavings  of  the  Home 
Civil  Services"  is  how  Mr.   Montagu  described  the 
present  recruits.     The  reasons  are  notorious.  Work 
has  become  more  exacting  and  more  mechanical.  The 
prestige  arising  from  the  exercise  of  personal  authority 


is  diminishing.  Even  the  relaxations  which  attract 
active  and  enterprising  men  are  less  attainable. 
Pay  has  diminished.  The  cost  of  living  has  seriously 
increased.  While  in  private  employment  and  the  lower 
grades  of  public  servants  wages  and  salaries  have  sub- 
stantially risen,  the  fixed  pay  of  the  great  Services 
remains  unchanged.  It  will  be  an  imperative  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  recast  the  scale  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions. 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  " H E  most  important  feature  of  the  Stock  markets 
*  at  the  moment  is  the  better  inquiry  for  high-class 
investments.  The  recovery  in  Consols  has  had  a 
bracing  effect  throughout  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  there 
have  actually  been  signs  of  an  increase  of  business  in 
some  departments. 

The  Home  Railway  section  seems  to  have  got  over 
its  first  disappointment  regarding  the  dividend  declara- 
tions ;  but  the  improvement  in  quotations  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  closing  of  bear  commitments.  Scarcely 
any  fresh  buying  by  genuine  investors  has  been  ob- 
served. The  railway  reports  show  that  no  real  saving 
was  effected  by  reduction  of  services  during  the  coal 
strike.  On  the  contrary,  costs  in  the  majority  of  cases 
were  increased.  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor's  speech  at  the 
South  Eastern  and  Chatham  meeting  shows  how  the 
railways  were  hit.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  worst  has 
now  been  passed,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  anticipate 
any  immediate  upward  movement.  Increased  wages, 
the  probable  higher  cost  of  coal  and  materials  and  the 
operation  of  the  Insurance  Act  are  likely  to  counteract 
any  expansion  of  receipts  from  general  trade  activity, 
and  although  the  Railway  Bill  to  enable  the  companies 
to  increase  freight  charges  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  be  carried  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  dull  market  is  therefore  ex- 
pected, though  in  other  departments  the  outlook  is  more 
promising. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  come  once  more  into  strong 
demand,  mainly  on  New  York  and  Berlin  account.  The 
impetus  ""Was  given  by  the  company's  working  state- 
ment for  the  month  of  June,  which  showed  an  expansion 
in  net  earnings  of  $882,000.  This  completes  the  com- 
pany's financial  year,  and  the  increase  in  net  receipts 
for  the  twelve  months  is  no  less  than  $6,599,000,  which 
is  equal  to  more  than  3^  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
capital.  It  must  not  necessarily  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  dividend  rate  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  increased. 
The  market  is  trying  to  forecast  the  Board's  probable 
programme  for  issuing  fresh  capital,  and  for  the 
present  there  is  less  talk  about  the  segregation  of  the 
company's  assets.  Grand  Trunk  issues  have  hardened 
in  expectation  of  a  satisfactory  half-yearly  statement 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Wall  Street  has  displayed  some  strength  under  the 
lead  of  Canadian  Pacifies.  Crop  prospects  are  now 
considered  highly  satisfactory  in  the  United  States,  and 
trade  indications  are  good,  while  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
political  excitement  is  beneficial  to  the  market.  The 
quarterly  report  of  the  Steel 'Corporation  was  better 
than  had  been  expected.  After  payment  of  the  5  per 
cent,  dividend  the  "billion  dollar  trust"  has  the 
magnificent  surplus  of  $56,483,  which  is  favourably 
regarded,  because  at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $6,292,000  after  the  dividend  had 
been  paid. 

In  the  Foreign  Railway  market  the  revenue  figures 
of  the  Mexican  Railway  have  given  satisfaction.  The 
net  increase  for  the  half-year  is  $195,000,  which  may  be 
taken  to  foreshadow  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  for  the  period,  as  against  2§-  per  cent,  for  the 
preceding  six  months.  The  economy  obtained  by  the 
use  of  oil  fuel  has  even  exceeded  market  expectations. 
Among  Argentines,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacifies  stock 
has  been  sold  owing  to  fears  of  a  reduced  dividend. 
The  interests  associated  with  the  Brazil  Railway  are 
pursuing  their  ambitious  schemes  of  expansion,  but  it 
is  recognised  that  no  immediate  distribution  on  the 
Common  stock  is  probable,  and  the  quotation  is  not  so 
strong  as  it  was  at  its  relatively  high  premium. 
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The  firmness  of  Iron,  Coal  and  Steel  shares  has  been 
well  maintained,  and  in  the  Shipping  list  P.  and  O. 
Deferred  have  made  a  small  recovery.  It  is  stated  that 
these  shares  are  still  being  quietly  bought  by  influen- 
tial interests  whenever  they  are  offered.  Marconi 
issues  are  neglected,  and  National  Telephone  Deferred, 
after  a  brief  recovery,  have  slipped  back.  The  distinct 
hardening  in  the  tone  of  South  African  mining  shares 
cannot  be  traced  to  public  purchases.  It  is  attributed 
to  a  little  inside  support.  Rubber  shares  have  firmed 
up  after  a  short  period  of  slackness.  In  the  Oil  section 
the  most  noteworthy  event  was  the  successful  issue  by 
the  Emba  Caspian  Oil  Company  of  1,140,000^1  shares. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

"\T7ITH  considerable  amazement  I  read  that  the 
»  V  season  of  opera  (and  ballet)  which  terminated 
at  Covent  Garden  this  week  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  given  there.  One  wonders  how  on  earth 
anybody  can  be  so  consummate  an  ass  as  to  scribble 
such  rubbish.  I  could  understand  it  coming  from  the 
chroniclers  of  fashionable  unintelligence,  or  from  the 
ladies'  maids  who  control  the  fashion  pages  of  the 
dailies,  or  from  the  footmen  who  pen  deathless  prose 
for  the  tailors'  papers  and  give  us  their  refined  and 
well-considered  views  on  men's  clothes  ;  but  how  a  critic 
of  music  can  write  it  and  hope  to  be  regarded  seriously 
is  a  great  mystery.  What  has  Covent  Garden  done 
this  year?  It  has  produced  an  insignificant  opera  or 
so — composed  of  course  by  foreigners  ;  it  has  given 
some  Wagner  performances  ;  it  has  boomed  Puccini — 
let  us  hope  to  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  Syndicate  ;  it 
has  had  many  nights  of  Russian  dancers — let  us  hope 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  gain  of  the  members  of 
the  Syndicate  ;  it  has  employed  a  crowd  of  aliens  and 
one  or  two  Britishers.  This  makes  an  important 
season  of  opera  !  Why,  Mr.  Hammerstein,  little  as  he 
did,  did  more  in  his  six  or  seven  weeks  than  the  Syndi- 
cate has  done  in  as  many  years  ;  but  because  the  Syndi- 
cate has  the  support  of  Society  (or,  mainly,  would-be 
Society)  a  faithful  daily  Press  has  nothing  but  praise 
for  it.  Virtually  the  Syndicate  buys  these  nice  friendly 
notices  :  unless  they  were  forthcoming  the  advertise- 
ments would  unaccountably  be  withdrawn.  Not  a 
stroke  has  been  done  for  English  music ;  hardly  a  stroke 
that  counts  for  English  artists. 

No  excuse  need  be  made  for  returning  to  the  topic 
of  opera.  When  the  history  of  the  next  twenty  years 
of  music  in  England  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  the 
history  of  opera  in  England.  Not  that  symphonies, 
symphonic  poems  and  the  rest  of  these  curious  things 
will  not  continue  to  be  turned  off  at  a  great  rate — there 
is  no  fear  of  anything  so  good  happening  ;  but  it  must 
be  plain  to  everyone  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  both 
concerts  and  opera  that  in  opera  alone  do  composers 
find  inspiration  and  driving  force.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
held  forth  a  little  while  ago  and  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  best  music  of  to-day  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
James  Glover  for  the  Drury  Lane  pantomimes.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  dispute  with  him  concerning  a  matter 
of  which  I  know  so  little  ;  and  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Glover's  ability  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  a  Mozart  could  compose  masterpieces  to  fit  any 
pantomime  there  has  ever  been  in  the  world.  A  com- 
poser must  have  something  to  say  before  he  can  say 
anything  ;  and  a  pantomime,  however  excellent  in  its 
way  it  may  be,  is  not  provocative  of  mighty  thought 
and  emotion.  Until  recently  our  composers,  since 
Purcell's  day,  have  been  trying  to  write  sheer  music — 
music  expressive  of  nothing  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  had  nothing  to  express.  Now  a  few  are  trying 
to  get  the  inspiration,  the  matter  that  shall  stir  them 
to  the  creation  of  strong  and  beautiful  music,  out  of 
poems,  or  fairy-tales,  or  plays;  one  composer,  Elgar, 
has  flown  lo  his  religious  beliefs;  and  not  one  of  them 
has  succeeded  in  doing  anything  worth  the  doing.  Both 
Elgar  and  the  symphonic  poetasters  reveal  plainly 
enough  (hat  only  through  opera  will  they  find  salva- 


tion. Elgar's  oratorios  are  as  nearly  operatic  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit;  the  symphonic  poetasters  are 
trying  to  write  operatic  music  without  taking  the  pains 
or  making  the  artistic  effort  necessary  to  write  opera. 

There  is  another  sign  of  the  time.  If  opera  has  not 
come  to  its  own  in  this  country,  at  least  concert-giving 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable  :  not  one  concert  in  a  hundred 
pays  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  few  that  attract  good 
audiences  depend  largely  upon  operatic  selections  for 
their  programmes.  Opera  does  not  pay  :  Mr.  Thomas 
Beecham  has  apparently  given  up  trying ;  Covent 
Garden  falls  back  upon  ballet ;  Mr.  Hammerstein  seems 
to  have  lost  heart.  As  for  the  Moody-Manners  and  Carl 
Rosa  companies,  they  are  not  a  true  test  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  liking  for  opera  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
They  stay  in  each  town  on  their  rounds  only  for  a  week 
or  two  ;  and  how  they  would  fare  if  they  settled  for 
six  months  in,  say,  Manchester  or  Birmingham  or  New- 
castle is  not  a  question  they  show  any  inclination  to 
solve.  Why  Mr.  Beecham  did  not  succeed  I  cannot 
say,  unless  a  reason  may  be  found  in  the  tremendous 
rents  demanded  for  London  theatres.  Covent  Garden 
will  always  fail  artistically  because  the  Syndicate's 
consuming  idea  is  to  reap  in  guineas  by  running  a  series 
of  social  functions  :  the  financial  failure  or  success  of 
Covent  Garden  ought  in  no  way  to  affect  our  views 
about  the  future  of  opera  in  England.  The  cause  of 
Mr.  Hammerstein's  discomfiture  I  pointed  out  in  my 
last  article.  Opera  has  never  been  fairly  tried.  It 
might  be  tried  by  a  good  company  and  orchestra,  a  com- 
petent conductor  and  stage-manager  and  respectable 
scenery  in  a  theatre  where  the  rent  is  not  so  exorbitant 
that  the  high  prices  of  the  seats  keep  people  away.  But 
even  if  under  these  conditions  it  could  only  be  run  at 
a  loss  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind — nowhere  on 
the  Continent  is  it  run  at  a  profit ;  nowhere  can  it  be 
run  at  all  without  a  State  or  municipal  subvention. 
Perhaps  our  lords  and  governors  in  this  country  will 
some  day  realise  that  just  as  they  pay  for  the  up-keep 
of  museums  and  picture-galleries  bought  out  of  the 
national  funds  so  they  ought  to  pay  for  opera  if  opera 
cannot  exist  without  help.  With  or  without  that  help, 
however,  ihe  demand  for  opera  is,  I  am  convinced, 
growing  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  concerts  is 
going  down.  That  it  is  going  down,  and  very  rapidly, 
is  revealed  not  only  by  the  complaints  of  concert-givers 
and  the  articles  in  the  Press,  but  by  the  replies  of  those 
who  seek  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  going  up.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Choral  Society  has  done  finan- 
cially better  than  ever  before  the  last  season  ;  that  popu-  ( 
lar  singers  can  draw  immense  crowds  to  the  Albert  Hall ; 
that  the  Handel  Festival  has  been  an  immense  success 
this  year.  But  I  referred  to  artistic  concerts.  Any- 
one who  considers  the  doings  of  the  Royal  Choral 
Society  artistic  is  past  praying  for ;  popular  vocalists 
who  warble  "The  last  rose  of  summer"  in  the  Albert 
Hall  really  offer  the  public  nothing  but  a  glorified  penny- 
reading  ;  as  for  the  Handel  Festival,  it  is  the  crudest, 
stupidest,  most  vulgar  display  of  mere  bigness  in  the 
history  of  music  :  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  national  taste 
and  sense  of  decency.  We  build  a  big  chorus  to  murder 
the  music  of  our  national  composer.  Artistic  concerts 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  operatic  music  given 
— Wagner  selections,  Tschaikowsky  symphonies,  sym- 
phonic poems.  That  is,  we  have  a  taste  and  craving  for 
opera  music  :  the  next  step  will  be  a  desire  for  the  com- 
plete thing,  for  opera. 

Now  I  must  flatly  contradict  myself.  I  have  said 
that  composers  and  audiences  alike  are  yearning  for 
fopera  and  composers  are  writing  opera  music.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  the  pressure  of  very  hard  facts 
compels  me  to  slate  that  none  of  our  composers  shows 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  desire  to  write  real  opera 
music.  If  they  had  any  such  desire  they  would  write 
real  opera,  and  there  an  end.  Several  of  them  have 
already  made  an  end — how  few  a  beginning  !  Is  Hol- 
brooke's "  Children  of  Don  ",  for  instance — to  take  a 
work  that  has  been  discussed  at  length  here — 
the  end  of  his  career  as  an  opera-writer  or  only  the 
beginning?  On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  a  beginning; 
but  in  the  most  important  thing  of  all  it  is  not  too  pro- 
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misino-  a  beginning.  Mr.  Holbrooke,  like  far  too  many 
of  h\s  competitors  for  opera  fame,  has  not  mastered 
the  central  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  Wagner  and  his 
art.  Holbrooke,  like  the  better  of  the  others,  writes 
music  which  is  operatic  and  sounds  at  first  like  genuine 
opera  music;  but  it  is  all  based  on  what  may  be  called 
Wagner's  sugar-plums.  Now  Wagner  knew  exactly 
when  his  sugar-plums  could  be  effectively  used  to  help 
his  drama,  and  never  for  a  second  did  he  lose  sight 
of  his  drama.  There  are  pages  on  pages  in  the 
"  Ring  "  and  many  in  "  Tristan  "  which  would  not  bear 
playing  in  the  concert-room  :  they  contain  no  sugar- 
plums. But  dramatically  they  are  not  merely  stupen- 
dously effestive — they  make  the  sugar-plums  possible  : 
they  so  prepare  the  listeners'  minds  that  they  are  glad  to 
have  the  relief  of  the  pages  that  sound  so  beautiful  in 
the  concert-room.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  me 
that  Holbrooke  and  a  dozen  others  have  studied 
Wagner's  operas  not  in  their  entirety,  but  mainly  in  the 
passages  that  are  heard  most  frequently,  and  arouse 
most  enthusiasm,  at  concerts.  As  I  said  a  short  time 
ago,  we  English  do  not  hear  opera  frequently  enough 
to  learn  without  knowing  it  the  value  of  those  passages 
that  are  necessary  to  sustain  and  emphasise  the  dramatic 
interest  and  hardly  seem  worth  the  playing  without  the 
full  apparatus  and  paraphernalia  of  grand  opera. 

Thus  I  claim  that  my  apparent  self-contradiction  is 
not  a  real  one.  Our  English  composers  are  all  writing 
opera-music,  but  writing  on  the  model  of  the  particular 
selections  from  the  greater  masters  who  suit  their  taste 
from  the  purely  musical  standpoint.  Let  me  give 
one  more  illustration  of  this.  Wagner  made  enor- 
mous use  of  the  picturesque  in  all  his  music-dramas  ; 
but,  as  has  been  said  before  now,  while  Mendelssohn 
and  Weber  also  wrote  glorious  picturesque  music, 
where  they  left  off  Wagner  began.  To  Wagner  the 
picturesque  was  a  setting,  a  setting  used  with  con- 
summate art  to  accentuate  and  fetch  out  the  full  beauty 
of  the  drama.  English  composers  do  worse  than  Weber 
did  :  they  write  a  whole  opera  for  the  sake  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  scenic  suggestion.  Not  thus  will  great 
operas  ever  be  composed  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  prove 
better  if  our  men  leave  scenery  alone  for  a  little  while 
and  try  their  hands  at  a  sort  of  parlour  music-drama  in 
which  all  will  depend  on  the  characterisation  and  true 
musical  interpretation  of  personal  emotions.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  they  may  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  continue  Wagner's  work  where  he  left  it  off. 


S.  P.  S.  B.  A. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

THE  Walpole  Society  was  founded  in  April  191 1 
with  the  object  of  promoting  the  study  of 
British  Art."  Future  historians  lighting  on  this,  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  Society's  first  Annual,  will 
wonder  why  a.d.  191  i  was  the  fortunate  year  selected 
by  English  scholarship  to  start  studying  British  art. 
I  imagine  they  will  ingeniously  deduce  that,  having 
practically  exhausted  European  and  having  made 
severe  onslaughts  upon  Oriental  art,  we  were  driven 
by  sheer  ennui  to  take  up  the  history  of  our  own.  The 
reproach  will  in  great  measure  be  deserved.  For  if  all 
our  eminent  critics  were  set  a  paper  on  the  history  of 
art,  though  they  might  come  out  with  honours  in  almost 
every  foreign  school,  they  could  be  trusted  to  fail  with 
perfect  distinction  in  British  .art  before  1740.  This 
charming  altruism,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  charac- 
terise foreign  experts ;  if  we  want  sound  opinion  on 
obscure  history  of  Dutch  or  German  art  we  know  that 
by  applying  at  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  or  Berlin  we 
shall  get  it.  It  is  indeed  high  time  we  had  a  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  British  Art. 

Why  we  show  this  indifference  to  the  art  that  even 
yet,  despite  our  concentrated  indifference  and  wanton 
neglect,  gives  us  qualities  no  other  country  has,  is 
hard  to  explain.  Why,  for  instance,  should  we  specialise 
in  and  pay  fervid  homage  to  primitive  French,  German 
and  Italian  art  if  we  ignore  the  English  Thirteenth 
Century  School?    The  only  logical  answer  is  that  we 


insolently  conclude,  before  investigation,  that  nothing 
good  can  have  been  made  at  home.  And  yet  what 
Italian  or  French  primitive  school  relatively  surpassed 
the  Westminster  Painted  Chamber  frescoes,  or  the 
Henry  III.  rotable,  of  which  part  is  reproduced  in  the 
Walpole  Annual  ? 

Professor  Lethaby  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  ex- 
ception English  scholarship  can  show.  When  he  might 
have  been  specialising  in  primitive  Egyptian  art  or 
French  Gothic,  he  has  made  an  objective  of  English  art, 
in  particular  the  primitive  school  of  painters.  What  he 
has  done  in  this  way  Professor  Prior  has  done  for  Eng- 
lish mediaeval  sculpture.  Their  contributions,  enriched 
by  Mr.  Tristram's  copies  of  Westminster  paintings  and 
Mr.  A.  Gardner's  photographs,  make  this  Walpole 
Annual  uniquely  valuable.  Unique  too  as  regards 
reproductions  are  the  beautiful  Turner  pencil  drawings 
accompanying  Mr.  Finberg's  paper.  Professor 
Lethaby's  reference  to  the  English  thirteenth-century 
Primitives  is  this.  "  The  most  brilliant  period  of 
English  art  was  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  its  chief  centre  was  Westminster,  where, 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  III.,  a  great  con- 
course of  artists  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  assist  in  the  works  which  that  King  was  always 
undertaking.  .  .  .  The  four  most  famous  painters 
during  the  last  years  of  the  King's  life  were 
William  of  Florence,  John  of  S.  Omer,  Peter  of 
Hispania,  and  William  of  Westminster.  The  first 
was  probably  an  Italian,  the  second  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  third  a  Spaniard.  The  fourth  was  a  monk  and 
'  the  King's  beloved  painter  '.  I  have  before  suggested 
that  the  noble  wall  painting  in  S.  Faith's  Chapel  at  the 
Abbey  {ivliich  would  be  a  famous  picture  if  it  were  in 
the  vestry  of  Sta.  Croce  instead  of  in  a  London  church) 
may  be  his  work;  it  was  certainly  painted  about  1270, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  is  a  praying  monk,  doubtless  a 
portrait  of  the  artist.  A  second  wonderful  work  painted 
about  the  same  time  is  the  retable,  a  decorative  panelled 
picture,  long  and  low,  now  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber ; 
.  .  .  some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  this  retable  was 
wrought  by  Master  Walter  of  Durham,  who  decorated 
the  celebrated  Painted  Chamber  in  the  palace". 

The  italics  above  are  mine,  and  they  apply  equally 
to  the  retable  (of  which  the  reproduction  gives  perhaps 
not  the  happiest  impression),  and  among  other  things 
to  the  astonishing  portrait  of  "Margaret  Beaufort" 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  comparative 
rank  of  Master  William  of  Westminster  and  Master 
Walter  of  Durham,  contemporaries  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  can  be  estimated  from  these  isolated  relics  and 
from  the  reproductions  made  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  last  century  from  Stothard's  excellent  draw- 
ings of  the  Painted  Chamber  frescoes.  Whether  it  be 
too  late  for  us  to  reconstruct  the  English  Primitives 
in  any  measure  comparable  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  French  remains  to  be  seen  ;  the  ruined  condition  of 
most  of  the  relics  makes  one  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  may  judge  by  a  reproduction  that  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  the  "  Burlington  Magazine  ",  some  of 
the  originals  are  in  better  case.  However  this  may  be, 
nothing  can  be  effected  until  we  take  the  history  of  our 
national  art  seriously.  The  material  from  which  to 
work  may  be  slight,  or  it  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
plentiful  than  we  had  supposed ;  in  either  case  the  un- 
paralleled qualities  of  the  traces  known  to  us  demand 
more  than  isolated  students'  attention. 

These  qualities  are  unparalleled,  because  they 
intimately  reveal  national  temper  which,  though  inde- 
finable, is  curiously  real.  I  have  never  heard  an 
adequate  description  of  the  essential  properties  distin- 
guishing the  nationality  of  pictures.  We  all  know 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  such  and  such  is  Flemish 
or  French  or  Spanish ;  but  the  distinctions  baffle  lucid 
analysis.  We  instinctively  feel  the  different  atmo- 
spheres in  a  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez,  but  the  ulti- 
mate essential  difference  eludes  us.  This  difference  is 
especially  marked  in  primitive  painting,  presumably 
because  the  distinct  streams  of  conception  flowed  with 
less  mingling  of  their  waters.  The  English  temper 
of  conception  is  strong  in  this  Henry  III.  retable,  as 
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any  one  can  see  in  Mr.  Tristram's  drawing.  I  will  not 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  another  inept  definition  of 
national  temper  to  the  mass  already  collected.  I  will 
only  say  that  the  central  figure  of  this  painting  ("  The 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  "),  the  disciple  behind 
Him,  whose  face  is  partly  hidden,  and  the  other  who 
bends  to  the  left,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  shine  with  a  gentle, 
charming  spirit  whose  tender  pity  and  unconscious 
reverence  are  not  reproduced  in  the  art  of  any  other 
country. 

In  the  same  way  our  thirteenth-century  sculptors, 
directly  influenced  as  they  were  by  the  great  manifesta- 
tion of  French  Gothic,  retained  and  expressed  a  national 
sentiment,  thus  giving  us  indefinable  qualities  that  are 
missing  in  the  figures  of  Chartres,  Notre  Dame,  or 
Amiens.  In  this  context  an  unusually  good  book 
has  recently  appeared,  copiously  illustrated  and  written 
with  enthusiastic  sympathy  tempered  by  a  critical  sense 
of  technique  and  proportion.*  The  photographs  accom- 
panying Mr.  Prior's  paper  on  "  English  Figure  Sculp- 
ture "  in  the  Walpole  Annual  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Reims,  Chartres,  and  Paris  in  Mile.  Pillion's 
book.  The  superior  craft  of  the  French  masters  needs 
no  special  reference ;  our  Lincoln  and  Wells  sculptors 
may  not  unfairly  be  phrased  "  rustic  "  in  comparison. 
But  unsophisticated  as  they  are,  and  an  offshoot  of 
French  art,  yet  they  have  a  sincerity,  a  contemplative 
mysticism,  an  unselfconscious  passivity  of  temper  not 
inherited  from  their  French  parents.  The  Notre  Dame 
"Vierge  Marie"  is  militant,  austere  and  queenly; 
"La  Vierge  Doree  "  at  Amiens  is  consciously  attrac- 
tive ;  the  Prophets  and  Saints  of  Amiens  and  Chartres 
seem  realistic,  witty,  shrewd  ;  the)'  are  like  marvellous 
portraits  ;  they  dominate.  One  finds  it  harder  to  define 
the  motif  of  figures  such  as  the  disciple  in  the  West- 
minster retable  who  stands  with  his  back  turned  on  the 
left.  Quite  apart  from  the  inner  character  of  this 
disciple  one  is  struck  by  the  invention  of  his  pose,  the 
exquisite  perception  of  line,  the  comparative  mastery  of 
foreshortening.  The  group  of  disciples  standing  above 
the  gesticulating  crowd  has  a  sweet  serenity  and 
gracious  hearing  obviously  contrasted  with  the  ruder 
throng.  The  Wells  Cathedral  west  front  sculptures  of 
"  Adam  Created  "  and  "  Expelled  "  and  "  Christ  and 
the  Doctors  "  have  not  only  a  sense  of  design  unknown 
in  our  modern  sculpture,  but  also  a  dramatic  reticence 
and  dignity  unsurpassed  as  regards  intention  by  the 
more  intellectual  concepts  of  the  French. 

This  question  of  difference  in  national  temper  is  not 
one  of  comparison,  but  distinction.  None  can  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  effects  of  race  and  environment 
upon  the  artistic  vision.  But  that  there  is  something 
in  the  air,  as  one  might  say,  tempering  and  changing, 
is  incontestable.  Van  Dyck  in  England,  Rubens  in 
Spain  saw  differently  from  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens  in 
Italy  and  Antwerp.  The  strangers  who  settled  in 
England  in  Henry  III. 's  reign  no  doubt  were  absorbed 
in  the  same  way  by  the  national  atmosphere,  and 
though  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Westminster  were 
built  by  French  masters  on  French  models,  yet  English 
Gothic  manifests  a  new,  or,  as  scientists  say,  an 
acquired  character  that  is  unexplained  by  simple  laws 
of  heredity. 

Tudor  and  Stuart  portraiture,  again  (I  say  nothing 
of  the  superb  English  illuminated  manuscripts  which 
by  some  oversight  have  been  fairly  thoroughly  studied), 
is  full  of  this  distinct  character  which  shines  through 
whatever  influence  is  superimposed.  The  "  Margaret 
Beaufort  "  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  some 
half  a  dozen  other  portraits  there  have  only  to  be  in 
the  Kaiser  Fricdrich  Museum  to  start  a  "  boom  "  in 
English  Primitives.  But  we  are  hardly  aware  of  their 
existence.  A  little  later  come  the  miniatures  of  Hilliard 
and  Oliver  ;  the  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  of  French 
descent.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Salting, 
a  certain  amount  is  known  and  recognised  as  to  the 
unique  quality  of  our  miniaturists.  Holbein  learnt  to 
paint  in  miniature  in  England,  and  I  will  quote  from 

*  "  Lcs  Sculpteurs  Fran<;ais  du  XHIe  Siecle."  Par  Mile 
ouisc  Pillion.    Paris:  Librairie  Plon.    3f.  50c. 


the  "Arte  of  Limning  "  by  N.  Hilliard  (published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Walpole  Annual).  "...  the 
most  excelent  painter  and  limner  Haunce  Holbean 
the  greatest  master  truly  in  both  those  arts  .  .  .  that 
ever  was,  so  cuning  in  both  together  and  the  neatest." 
None  will  dispute  that  Holbein  is  the  greatest  minia- 
turist, yet  there  are  qualities  he  cannot  give  us  that 
exist  only  in  Hilliard,  the  Olivers,  and  the  yet  unknown 
English  masters  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Miniature 
painting  was  a  mastered  art  in  England  when  oil  paint- 
ing was  in  its  infancy,  and  possibly  we  shall  some  day 
settle  the  relationship  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  earliest  English  Stuart  painter, 
Marc  Gerrard,  must  have  been  brought  up  a  miniaturist. 

All  unknown  are  his  and  his  contemporaries' 
portraits,  pieces  of  exquisite  craftsmanship  and  rare 
delicacy  of  vision.  I  do  not  think  any  foreign  school 
could  parallel  the  charm  and  refinement  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan and  early  Stuart  portraits.  They  hang  for  the 
most  part  little  treasured  in  their  proper  places,  in  our 
unexampled  private  country  galleries,  among  the 
armour  their  sitters  wore.  There  they  make  an  appeal 
impossible  in  public  collections  ;  but  were  a  room  set 
apart  in  the  National  Gallery,  fitly  designed  and  deco- 
rated, and  were  it  carefully  and  gradually  filled  with 
Tudor  and  Stuart  portraiture  we  could  make  a  show  no 
other  country  could  compete  with.  For  it  would  reveal 
our  absolute  monopoly — the  British  temper  of  concep- 
tion. 

Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  private  interest  in  the  study 
of  British  art  may  be  gauged  by  his  achievement  with 
regard  to  Alfred  Stevens  at  the  Tate,  and  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Walpole  Society.  At  the  National 
Gallery,  too,  in  the  recent  hanging  of  the  new  rooms  he 
has  given  the  utmost  consideration  to  emphasising  the 
British  School.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  we  can  rely 
on  official  recognition  of  British  art.  But  who  can 
guarantee  a  similar  enlightened  sense  of  public  duty 
in  the  Trustees? 

If  anything  can  effectually  stir  us  up  I  think  the 
admirable  sincerity  and  quality  of  this  Walpole  Annual 
is  the  fit  instrument. 


ACTIVITIES  IN  ANGLESEA. 
By  Filson  Young. 

T  THOUGHT,  when  I  first  went  to  stay  in  Anglesea, 
that  I  had  found  at  least  one  corner  of  the  British 
Isles  in  which  one  could  find  shelter  from  those  turmoils 
of  activity,  industrial,  political  and  economic,  that  make 
England  so  very  exciting  and  so  very  exhausting. 
Apart  from  the  great  trains  that  roar  across  it  carrying 
the  mails  and  the  politicians  to  Ireland,  I  did  not  see 
what  strenuous  affairs  could  be  found  to  disturb  its 
peace.  All  green  and  grey  and  rocky,  sheltering 
between  Snowdon  and  the  Irish  Sea,  it  seems  to  lie 
quite  beyond  the  influence  of  those  transitory  storms 
of  energy  that  torment  the  great  world. 

For  about  a  week  I  cherished  this  belief.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  doing  anything,  or  trying  to  change  any- 
thing, or  to  develop  anything.  The  airs  blend  softly 
from  the  sea ;  there  is  a  smell  of  trees  in  the  valleys, 
and  of  thyme  on  the  green  headlands  ;  and  the  silence 
could  almost  be  heard.  And  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  dream  that  Anglesea  was  a  real  sanctuary  from 
everything  that  strenuous  people  mean  by  life,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  thing  was  an  illusion.  Far  from 
being  an  Arcadia  in  which  people  drowse  their  days 
away  in  pastoral  simplicity,  Anglesea  is  one  of  the 
busiest  bits  of  England.  It  is,  I  begin  to  think,  a  kind 
of  headquarters  of  the  most  advanced  school  of  rural 
reformers — those  tiresome  people  who  decline  to  take 
the  picturesque  view,  and  who  refuse  to  believe  that 
a  stuffy,  damp  cottage  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky 
and  swampy  desolation  represents  all  that  is  most  lovely 
and  desirable  in  human  life,  and  a  perfect  environment 
for  the  production,  nurture  and  education  of  a  family. 
Anglesea  teems  with  the  kind  of  activity  that  comes 
from  the  determination,  not  to  be  as  like  someone  else 
as  possible,  but  to  make  the  most  and  the  very  best 
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o-  what  you  are  and  have.  Agricultural  co-operation, 
rural  organisation  of  every  kind,  local  industry  and 
education  are  all  being  studied  and  applied  with  a 
science  and  an  energy  that  would  startle  the  conserva- 
tive farmers  of  Leicestershire  or  Suffolk.  When  the 
chief  people  of  the  county  meet  at  one  another's 
houses  the  talk  turns  less  on  golf  and  shooting  and 
kindred  matters  than  on  the  progress  of  village  classes, 
the  success  of  local  produce  shows,  the  design  of 
fabrics  and  the  finding  of  markets.  This  sounds 
priggish,  but  it  is  not.  It  sounds  dull,  but  it  is  not. 
It  is  agreeable,  because  it  is  what  people  are  really 
interested  in  ;  because  certain  members  of  the  endowed 
class  have  discovered  that  the  fun  of  breeding  and 
killing  pheasants  is  really  nothing  compared  with  the 
fun  of  helping  human  beings  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives,  and  of  working  to  the  end  that  a  whole  com- 
munity of  peasants  and  farmers  may  have  a  good  time 
in  this  world,  instead  of  a  miserable  time. 

Anglesea,  in  fact,  has  felt  that  stir  and  awakening 
that  has  recently  touched  the  whole  of  Wales.  I  must 
not  be  misunderstood ;  I  am  not  writing  of  politics, 
nor,  for  the  moment,  am  I  concerned  with  the  effect 
which  present-day  legislation  is  likely  to  have  on  rural 
life  generally.  But  there  are  greater  influences  than 
those  of  party  politics.  Success,  recognition,  is  one  of 
them.  And  Wales,  after  being  for  long  a  somewhat 
despised  member  of  our  island  family,  has  at  last  come 
into  its  own.  WThatever  else  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may 
do  or  undo  (and  I  may  say  this  even  in  a  Review 
to  which  his  politics  are  abominable),  he  has  given 
Wales  a  mental  stimulus,  an  inspiration  of  success,  that 
is  very  reviving  to  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
Welsh  people,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  like  what  little 
I  do  know ;  such  characteristics  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  recognise  as  Welsh  are  superficially  repellent 
to  me.  But  I  love  life,  wherever  I  find  it,  and  I  think 
I  find  it  in  Wales,  and  especially  in  Anglesea.  I  have 
been  for  so  long  accustomed  to  the  deep  depression, 
the  mental  stagnation  and  hopelessness  of  rural  life 
in  England,  that  this  stir  and  bustle  of  optimism,  this 
breeze  of  hope  and  faith  in  the  future  that  is  running 
through  Wales,  seems  noble  and  beautiful  to  me.  It 
may  be  political ;  it  may  be  founded  on  false  hopes  and 
impossible  promises  and  on  a  mere  predatory  belief 
that  everyone's  pockets  are  shortly  to  be  filled  with 
everyone  else's  gold.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  quite 
that,  or  all  that.  There  is,  something  cleaner  and  more 
honest  than  politics  in  it.  It  may  be  the  first  fruits 
of  a  harvest  that  has  long  been  preparing.  Is  it  entirely 
a  coincidence  that,  sixty  miles  across,  the  water,  Horace 
Plunkett  has  for  years  been  labouring  and  building  and 
organising  for  just  such  a  result?  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  ground  that  any  one  man  may  till  and  sow ;  but 
there  are  other  hands,  other  influences  than  his  at  work 
eternally.  After  the  flower  comes  the  seed  ;  and  the 
wind  may  carry  it  away  from  the  soil  you  prepared  for 
it,  and  plant  it  in  other  soils  where  it  may  flourish  and 
bring  forth  harvests  of  undreamed-of  increase. 

I  thought  of  these  things  the  other  day  when,  after 
long  talks  about  co-operation  and  rural  organisation, 
I  stood  under  a  dripping  tent  and  beheld  the  Anglesey 
Industries  Association  at  work.  It  is  only  a  little 
branch  of  its  greater  parent,  the  Welsh  Industries  ;  but 
it  is  a  busy,  pushing,  vital,  ambitious,  independent  little 
branch  ;  not  without  attention  to  its  roots,  and  thoughts 
of  some  day  spreading  into  a  great  tree,  overarching 
the  whole  rural  life  of  the  island.  It  has  dared  to  ally 
itself  with  the  august  Education  Committee,  and  to 
hold  classes  for  almost  any  useful  thing  under  the  sun, 
from  knitting  to  navigation;  so  that  no  child  of  Angle- 
sea, desiring  to  develop  such  natural  endowments  as 
he  or  she  may  have,  need  fail  to  have  what  ought  to 
be  the  birthright  of  every  human  being — a  chance.  And 
in  the  meantime  there  were  gathered  under  the  tents 
the  results  of  giving  the  first  members  a  chance— home- 
spun tweeds,  bulbs  from  the  bulb-farm,  embroideries, 
knitted  wear,  things  of  wood  and  metal,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dairy  produce — all  things  that  are  necessary  to 
the  decent  life  of  any  community,  and  ail  having  the 
common  peculiarity  that  they  were  what  they  appeared 


to  be — honest  things,  and  not  lying  things  ;  intrinsically 
beautiful  for  that  reason,  even  if  they  had  not  had  the 
superficial  beauty  of  good  design  and  true  colour'. 

And  under  this  tent  the  great  and  the  small,  the 
people  with  five  thousand  acres  and  the  people  with 
five,  and  the  people  with  none  at  all,  met  in  friendly 
converse  and  with  common  interests.  When  the 
speeches  were  over,  according  to  the  pretty  national 
custom,  Owain  Cybi,  a  Penillion  singer,  or  reciter  and 
improviser  of  verses,  made,  in  a  strong,  musical  voice, 
the  following  observations  : 

"  Sweet  Mona's  Isle — we  love  its  name, 

Its  glorious  fame  and  beauty  ; 
The  home  of  song  and  ancient  lore, 

The  nation's  store  of  plenty  ; 
At  Plas  Llwynon,  Sir  Fon  to-day 

Does  well  display  industry. 

"  From  simple  cots  and  mansions  grand 

A  happy  band  are  meeting  ; 
And  one  and  all  are  side  by  side 

With  pride  co-operating ; 
And  finer  goods  can  ne'er  be  seen, 

So  please  be  keen  on  buying. 

"  From  garden,  farm  and  dainty  fair 

With  utmost  care  selected ; 
We  find  the  crafts  of  Mona's  Isle 

In  dainty  style  depicted  ; 
And  from  the  bargains  seen,  I  guess 

Much  business  is  transacted. 

"  The  noblest  ladies  of  the  land, 

With  helping  hand  are  ready ; 
Their  sunny  smiles  are  full  of  cheer, 

Throughout  the  year  they're  busy ; 
Their  patronage  we  all  esteem, 

They  are  the  cream  of  beauty." 

And  then  the  buying  and  selling  and  the  competing 
began,  and  through  it  all  the  local  choir  sang  deliciously 
— grave  and  massive  hymns  in  harmony,  melancholy 
folk-songs,  brave,  martial  patriotic  chants — with  a 
natural  taste  and  genius  for  music  that  made  the  singing 
not  a  performance,  but  an  exercise  of  sheer  enjoyment  to 
the  singers.  And  I  had  thoughts  of  "  Meistersinger  ", 
and  the  world  it  represents  ;  of  the  old,  industrial  life  of 
Germany  when  art  and  craft,  commerce  and  recreation 
went  all  hand  in  hand,  giving  a  touch  of  gaiety  to 
labour,  and  of  noble  gravity  to  joy.  And  I  thought  if 
such  a  gathering  as  this  represented  even  the  ghost  of 
a  renewal  of  some  such  happy  and  wholesome  way  of 
life,  what  a  privilege  it  was  to  be  there. 


THE  WATCH-TOWER. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 

I SAT  one  April  evening  in  Provence  on  a  small  hill 
above  an  ancient  town  that  Goth  and  Vandal  as 
yet  have  forborne  to  "  bring  up  to  date  ". 

On  the  hill  was  an  old  worn  castle  with  a  watch-tower, 
and  a  well  with  narrow  steps  and  water  in  it  still. 

The  watch-tower,  staring  South  with  neglected 
windows,  faced  a  broad  valley  full  of  the  pleasant 
twilight  and  the  hum  of  evening  things  :  it  saw  the  fires 
of  wanderers  blink  from  the  hills,  beyond  them  the  long 
forest  black  with  pines,  one  star  appearing,  and  dark- 
ness settling  slowly  down  on  Var. 

Sitting  there  listening  to  the  green  frogs  croaking, 
hearing  far  voices  clearly  but  all  transmuted  by  even- 
ing, watching  the  windows  in  the  little  town  glimmering 
one  by  one,  and  seeing  the  gloaming  dwindle  solemnly 
into  night,  a  great  many  things  fell  from  mind  that  seem 
important  by  day,  and  evening  in  their  place  planted 
strange  fancies. 

Little  winds  had  arisen  and  were  whispering  to  and 
fro,  it  grew  cold,  and  I  was  about  to  descend  the  hill 
when  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  saying  "  Beware, 
beware  ". 

So  much  the  voice  appeared  a  part  of  the  evening 
that  I  did  not  turn  round  at  first ;  it  was  like  voices  that 
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one  hears  in  sleep  and  thinks  to  be  of  one's  dream.  And 
the  word  was  monotonously  repeated,  in  French. 

When  I  turned  round  I  saw  an  old  man  with  a  horn. 
He  had  a  white  beard  marvellously  long,  and  still  went 
on  saying  slowly  "  Beware,  beware  ".  He  had  clearly 
just  come  from  the  tower  by  which  he  stood,  though 
I  had  heard  no  footfall.  Had  a  man  come  stealthily 
upon  me  at  such  an  hour  and  in  so  lonesome  a  place 
I  had  certainly  felt  surprised  ;  but  I  saw  almost  at  once 
that  he  was  a  spirit,  and  he  seemed  with  his  uncouth 
horn  and  his  long  white  beard  and  that  noiseless  step 
of  his  to  be  so  native  to  that  time  and  place  that  I  spoke 
to  him  as  one  does  to  some  fellow-traveller  who  asks 
you  if  you  mind  having  the  window  up. 

I  asked  him  what  there  was  to  beware  of. 

"  Of  what  should  a  town  beware  ",  he  said,  "  but  the 
Saracens?  " 

"  Saracens?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  Saracens,  Saracens  ",  he  answered  and 
brandished  his  horn. 

"  And  who  are  you?  "  I  said. 

"  I,  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  tower  ",  he  said. 

When  I  asked  him  how  he  came  by  so  human  an 
aspect  and  was  so  unlike  the  material  tower  beside  him 
he  told  me  that  the  lives  of  all  the  watchers  who  had 
ever  held  the  horn  in  the  tower  there  had  gone  to  make 
the  spirit  of  the  tower.  "  It  takes  a  hundred  lives  ", 
he  said.  "  None  hold  the  horn  of  late  and  men  neglect 
the  tower.  When  the  walls  are  in  ill  repair  the  Saracens 
come  :  it  was  ever  so." 

"  The  Saracens  don't  come  nowadays  ",  I  said. 

But  he  was  gazing  past  me  watching,  and  did  not 
seem  to  heed  me. 

"  They  will  run  down  those  hills  ",  he  said,  pointing 
away  to  the  south,  "  out  of  the  woods  about  nightfall, 
and  I  shall  blow  my  horn.  They  will  all  come  up  from 
the  town  to  the  tower  again ;  but  the  loopholes  are  in 
very  ill  repair." 

"  We  never  hear  of  the  Saracens  now  ",  I  said. 

"  Hear  of  the  Saracens  !  "  the  old  spirit  said.  "  Hear 
of  the  Saracens  !  They  slip  one  evening  out  of  that 
forest,  in  the  long  white  robes  that  they  wear,  and  I 
blow  my  horn.  That  is  the  first  that  anyone  ever  hears 
of  the  Saracens." 

"I  mean",  I  said,  "that  they  never  come  at  all. 
They  cannot  come,  and  men  fear  other  things."  For 
I  thought  the  old  spirit  might  rest  if  he  knew  that  the 
Saracens  can  never  come  again.  But  he  said  "  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  fear  but  the  Saracens. 
Nothing  else  matters.  How  can  men  fear  other 
things?  " 

Then  I  explained,  so  that  he  might  have  rest,  and 
told  him  how  all  Europe,  and  in  particular  France,  had 
terrible  engines  of  war,  both  on  land  and  on  sea ;  and 
how  the  Saracens  had  not  these  terrible  engines  either 
on  sea  or  land,  and  so  could  by  no  means  cross  the 
Mediterranean  or  escape  destruction  on  shore  even 
though  they  should  come  there.  I  alluded  to  the  Euro- 
pean railways  that  could  move  armies  night  and  day 
faster  than  horses  could  gallop.  And  when  as  well  as 
I  could  I  had  explained  all,  he  answered  "  In  time  all 
these  things  pass  away  and  then  there  will  still  be  the 
Saracens  ". 

And  then  I  said  "  There  has  not  been  a  Saracen  either 
in  France  or  Spain  for  over  four  hundred  years  ". 

And  he  said  "  The  Saracens  !  You  do  not  know  their 
cunning.  That  was  ever  the  way  of  the  Saracens. 
They  do  not  come  for  a  while,  no  not  they  for  a  long 
while,  and  then  one  day  they  come  ". 

And  peering  southwards,  but  not  seeing  clearly  be- 
cause of  the  rising  mist,  he  silently  moved  to  his  tower 
and  up  its  broken  steps. 


AUGUST. 
By  Dorothy  Richardson. 

YOU  can  still  have  the  sunlight  on  the  road  along  the 
two  miles  to  the  village  after  tea. 
As  you  make  your  way  along  the  lane  shadowless  eyes 
peep  at  you  from  the  near  bank,  whose  grassy  pelt 


shines  so  freshly  green  that  it  seems  as  though  you 
must  find  upon  its  breast  the  faces  of  spring  blossoms. 
But  full-grown  ferns  are  there,  and  if  you  look  closely 
you  will  find  here  and  there  the  folded  twist  of  waiting 
violet  petals.  The  tiny  beads  of  late  strawberries 
share  your  gaze  with  forget-me-nots  and  wild  pansies, 
and  meadow-sweet  shakes  out  its  feathery  farewell  as 
you  brush  by.  The  roses  that  shone  from  the  crest  of 
the  hedge  are  a  memory,  and  there  will  be  no  new 
honeysuckle  ;  but  the  downy  green  of  the  hedge  nuts 
is  pink-flushed  only  here  and  there,  the  stately  discs 
of  hemlock  are  as  yet  unchanged  and  honey-full,  the 
nodding  blue  heads-  of  scabious  show  no  sign  of  their 
mauvy  old  age,  and  only  one  in  a  thousand  blackberries 
is  ripe. 

This  morning,  going  through  the  woods  up  the 
long  green  alley,  starred  with  the  tiny  golden  blossoms 
of  July,  you  saw  the  oaks  standing  knee-deep  in  forests 
of  bracken,  the  giant  fronds  shining  across  the  wood- 
land floor  under  the  streaming  sunlight  one  unbroken 
plaque  of  bluish  grey,  shadow-flecked.  Not  a  single 
frond,  even  of  those  that  have  been  since  May  spreading 
and  spreading,  is  tipped  with  gold.  The  clearest  trans- 
parent green  they  were  as  you  lay  hidden,  moss- 
cushioned,  under  their  high  roofage  for  midday  shelter. 

Shut  away  in  the  cool  green  stillness  it  was  for  a 
moment  as  if  the  woodlands,  towering  unseen  above 
you,  were  once  more  welcoming  and  intimate  as 
they  had  been  in  June,  when  you  could,  once  the 
arresting  marvel  of  Spring  vanished  into  full  leafage, 
step  at  any  moment  from  the  dusty  highway  into 
a  tender  silence ;  but  this  morning  when  you  were 
still  the  ceaseless  sound  of  a  million  tiny  hummings 
made  you  an  interloper,  told  you  you  might,  if  you 
pleased,  walk  through  the  busy  forest,  but  only  by 
treading  out  a  pathway  of  death.  You  must  wait  for 
your  woods.  Even  the  gentle  wind  of  summer  may 
not  pass  through  now.  The  clustering  summits  of  the 
trees  billow  and  roar  like  a  sea  keeping  it  out,  and  it 
passes  voiceless  on  into  the  open.  .  .  .  The  excuse  of 
a  sudden  gateway  silver-grey  bridging  a  gap  in  the 
afternoon  hedge  brings  you  to  a  standstill  and  shows 
you  a  group  of  little  red  calves  in  an  even  background 
of  pure  green.  The  sun  stands  away  in  the  sky  behind 
you  a  clear  span  from  the  horizon,  and  shines  upon  the 
chequer  of  meadows  stretching  away  from  your  gate, 
making  the  emerald  of  the  further  hedgerows  foam* 
unshadowed  along  the  edge  of  the  shadowless  sward  ; 
the  poplars,  their  boles  green-panelled  to  the  rim  of  the 
hedge-green,  sprout  up  their  clear-toned  brushes  against 
the  narrowing  lines  of  the  further  fields. 

A  soft  blue  edge  of  distance  fills  every  break  in  the 
horizon,  and  curves  full  up  into  the  sky  here  and  there, 
showing  as  softly,  shadowlessly  clear  as  your  meadows, 
giving  you  the  far-off  tiny  face  of  an  oatfield  gleaming 
cream-warm  with  soft  black  hedgerows,  a  little  square 
of  the  tawny  gold  of  waiting  corn,  a  long  strip  heaped 
with  barley  sheaves  and  a  field  of  veitch,  a  lacquer  of 
blue-green  black-framed  against  the  tender  sky.  .  .  . 


It  has  rained  all  day.  Great  cloud  masses  push  heavily 
across  the  sky,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  dark  wood  the 
rain-wraiths  stalk,  high  as  the  trees.  Within  all  is  still. 
No  living  thing  is  to  be  seen.  The  squelch  of  your  boot- 
soles  echoes  through  the  dim  aisles. 

The  rising  wind  whips  the  tree-tops.  They  snarl  and 
hiss.  It  sways  and  separates  them  till  strange  light- 
nings fall  across  you  in  the  gloom. 

There  will  be  no  wheeling  bats  to-night  round  your 
hut  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  nor  drifting  chafers.  The 
trees  will  roar  hour  after  hour,  wave  after  wave,  from 
either  side  of  the  valley,  and  at  last  with  the  storm  at 
its  height  the  mighty  wings  of  the  wind  will  cleave, 
tearing  a  passage,  through  the  swaying  forest,  and 
above  all  the  tumult  of  the  trees  you  will  hear  clear  once 
more  from  the  depths  of  the  night  his  long-drawn  call. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WORK   AND  PLAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — One  of  the  failings  of  our  race  is  our  inability 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  foreigner,  or  to  think  as  he 
thinks.  Do  not  let  us  abuse  him  because  his  methods 
are  not  our  methods  ;  but  rather  let  us  avoid  his  com- 
pany when  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
lines  upon  which  a  meeting  between  us  is  to  be  cof£ 
ducted. 

The  Chinaman,  I  believe,  eats  dogs,  the  cannibal 
eats  his  neighbour,  the  Hindu  may  not  eat  beef,  while 
the  Englishman  may.  A  joint  dinner  party  of  the  four 
must  necessarily  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

It  is  the  same  in  sport ;  the  American  has  one  idea 
of  the  amateur  spirit  and  of  fair  play,  and  we  have 
another.  He  thinks  that  we  are  decadent  because  we 
will  not  "  professionalise  "  our  athletes  and  because 
we  do  not  practise  countermoves  to  his  tactics  on  the 
running  path  ;  we  abominate  his  idea  of  amateur  sport 
and  think  his  tactics  are  dishonest.  The  discus- 
thrower  thinks  it  hard  that  his  victory  should  be  written 
off  against  our  success  in  rowing ;  we  think  it  ludicrous 
that  the  eight-oared  race,  which  brought  crews  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  at  the  cost  of  immense 
labour  and  expense,  should  count  the  same  in  the 
Olympic  total  as  throwing  the  discus.  Why  do  we 
waste  our  time  in  recriminations  as  to  each  other's 
mental  attitude  towards  sport,  or  in  endless  argument 
as  to  the  respective  values  of  the  various  forms  of 
athletics?  The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  is 
obvious  :  we  must  decline  to  compete. 

The  Olympic  Games  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Great  Britain,  a  failure  as  an  international  test  of 
athletic  merit,  because  we  don't,  and  we  won't,  enter 
into  them  in  the  same  professional  spirit  as  other 
countries  and  even  some  of  our  own  Colonies  do.  They 
are  an  even  more  egregious  failure  as  a  step  in  the 
promotion  of  international  friendship  and  goodwill. 
When  an  English  athlete  is  beaten  or  retarded  because 
some  of  his  opponents  have  an  idea  of  sport  which 
differs  from  his  own,  e.g.  when  he  is  elbowed  off  the 
path  or  his  boat  ''5  tampered  with  in  the  night,  it  arouses 
in  his  breast  a  degree  of  ill-feeling  against  foreigners 
in  general  which  no  amount  of  newspaper  clap-trap 
about  brotherly  rivalry  will  allay. 

I  agree  with  every  word  of  your  article  of  last  week 
on  "  Work  and  Play  ",  and  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  natural  and  logical  conclusion  to  the  arguments 
you  there  propound  is  that  this  country  should  take  no 
further  part  in  these  Olympic  contests. 

In  American  running  circles  we  shall  be  dubbed 
cowards,  a  result  which  will  not  be  nearly  so  injurious 
to  the  nation  as  would  be  the  adoption  by  our  athletes 
of  American  methods.  In  rowing — the  purest  of  our 
amateur  sports — we  have  twice  shown  that,  given  time 
and  opportunity  for  training,  an  English  crew,  rowing 
in  the  orthodox  English  style,  is  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  country  or  of  the  Colonies.  For  the  future 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Henley,  and  let  us  make  as 
sure  as  we  can  that  all  competitors  there  are  such  as 
treat  amateur  sport  in  the  proper  spirit,  and,  further, 
let  us  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  it  was  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  not  the  spirit  which  was  changed  when 
the  rowing  authorities  of  this  country  were  carried  away 
by  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age  and  abolished  from 
their  rules  the  old-time  term  "  gentleman-amateur  ". 
Yours  truly,  . 

Charles  M.  Pitman. 

THE  CINDERELLA  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

.    To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  9  July  1912. 
Sir,— Can  you  spare  a  little  space  for  an  appeal  from 
this  distant  and  too  little  considered  dependency  of 
"Empire?  The  self-governing  Dominions  and  the  more 
showy  Colonies  absorb  almost  all  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  and  command  almost  exclusively  the  care 


and  consideration  of  the  Government.  Yet  surely  these 
Crown  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies  are  entitled  to  a  first 
claim  upon  the  fostering  and  friendly  care,  the  help  and 
protection  of  the  Mother  Country.  They  have  not  the 
immense  natural  resources,  the  reserves  of  undeveloped 
wealth  that  Canada  and  Australia  possess,  nor  the 
rapidly  rising  tide  of  immigration  which  makes  these 
last  so  strong  and  self-reliant.  The  West  Indies  have 
not  the  means  of  carrying  out  measures  and  schemes 
which  would  benefit  them  enormously  in  many  ways. 
Capital  is  required  in  Jamaica  for  certain  large  works, 
the  improvement  of  Kingston  Harbour,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coaling  station,  of  a  dock,  the  provision  of  ex- 
tensive irrigation  schemes  for  districts  now  chronically 
suffering  severely  from  famine  owing  to  drought,  a 
thorough  sanitary  system  for  the  towns  ;  for  all  these 
there  is  crying  need,  and  the  outlay  would  be  richly 
remunerative. 

Whether  the  Jamaican  Government  share  this  view  or 
not,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  give  effect  to  it.  If  the 
Colonial  Office  would  only  wake  up  and  recognise  their 
responsibilities  towards  this  island  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  To  Ireland  ^250,000,000  has  been  lent  to 
make  the  country  prosperous  and  contented.  Lately 
^£,500,000  has  been  lent  to  the  Uganda  Protectorate  for 
various  undertakings  necessary  to  its  development.  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  that  loan,  but  why  not  do  like- 
wise for  Jamaica?  The  money  is  just  as  urgently 
needed,  the  profits  of  employing  it  are  just  as  certain,  the 
security  as  undoubted. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  next  year 
strengthens  greatly  the  plea  for  such  a  policy  as  I 
describe.  If  there  were  a  proper  coaling  station  here 
and  better  facilities  provided  for  loading  and  unloading 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
steamers  to  and  from  Panama  would  call  here.  Every 
large  steamer  that  calls  would  spend  on  an  average 
from  ^500  to  ^"iooo  locally.  There  would  follow  an 
immense  stimulus  to  trade,  to  the  growing  and  shipping 
of  Jamaican  fruits  and  foodstuffs.  In  a  hundred  ways 
this  shipping  activity  would  spread  throughout  the 
island.  It  is  only  by  this  external  trade  that  Jamaica 
can  thrive  and  attain  the  prosperity  that  is  her  due. 
Only  this  can  save  her  from  stagnation  and  decay. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  also  renders  im- 
perative the  restoration  of  Kingston's  too  long  aban- 
doned naval  station.  The  dominance,  daily  spreading 
and  intensifying,  of  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  throughout  South  America  has  possibilities 
of  danger  to  British  interests  in  those  regions.  Matters 
are  smooth  enough  now,  but  complications  and  diffi- 
culties have  a  way  of  appearing  unexpectedly.  Our 
present  Government  lives  in  a  fools'  paradise  as  regards 
the  United  States.  They  profess  an  unqualified  confi- 
dence in  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  American  people 
towards  us.  Shrewd  and  capable  observers  who  have 
observed  and  studied  the  question  in  America  are  of  a 
very  different  opinion.  They  will  tell  you  that  although 
there  may  be  two  or  three  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  well  disposed  towards  England  the  immense  mass 
of  the  people  are  bitterly  hostile.  Let  Great  Britain 
be  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  country  and  you  would 
see  Americans  rejoice  at  every  disaster  to  our  arms  and 
sneer  at  every  success  we  might  obtain. 

Kingston  has  a  magnificent  harbour.  It  ought  to  be 
made  use  of  by  our  naval  forces,  and  it  should  be  forti- 
fied in  the  most  complete  and  modern  style.  For  one 
British  man-of-war  that  visits  Jamaica  there  are  at  least 
three  American  and  German  war  vessels.  And  the 
British  one  is  small  and  of  old-fashioned  type.  What 
wonder  is  it  if  the  natives  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also 
indeed  the  inhabitants  of  South  American  seaports,  have 
no  notion  of  our  naval  strength  when  they  see  American 
battleships  of  over  15,000  tons  and  British  gunboats 
only  of  4000  or  5000  tons.  And  these  comparisons 
influence  trade  as  well  as  affect  national  prestige. 
American  capital  and  goods  are  supplanting  British 
here.  Must  we  abase  our  flag  as  well  and  surrender 
our  position  and  our  power? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  Bunbury. 
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ITALIAN  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bachelors'  Club,  Piccadilly  W., 
25  July  l912- 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  William  Mercer's  letter  to 
you,  published  on  the  20th  inst.,  I  must  remind  him 
that  time  passes,  as  we  all  know,  but  too  rapidly.  I 
imagine  that  he  has  not  realised  its  passage.  If  he 
will  return  to  the  Italy  of  to-day,  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  will  find  the  Italians  very  different  from  what  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  and  that  he  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  thumbscrews  !  "  Altri  tempi,  altri 
costumi."  I  regret  that  my  attempts  to  describe 
modern  Italy  and  her  people  in  my  writings  should  have 
so  greatly  irritated  him  ;  but  he  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
welcome  to  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  my  com- 
petency to  discuss  them,  and  as  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  country  in  which  I  have  passed  the  greater  portion 
of  my  years.  I  can  only  suppose  that  his  irritation  pro- 
ceeds from  finding  that  his  conclusions  on  this  point 
differ  from  those  both  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  British 
public.  I  can  assure  him  that  my  head  is  not  in  the 
least  turned  by  the  kindly  and  courteous  way  in  which 
the  Italian  nation  has  recognised  my  efforts  to  repre- 
sent modern  Italy  to  my  compatriots  as  she  is,  and  not 
as,  perhaps,  she  was — forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mercer's  failure  to  understand  that  a  third  genera- 
tion of  Italians  is  coming  to  the  front  since  the  episode 
upon  which  he  dwells  so  persistently  no  doubt  accounts 
for  attacks  on  his  part  which  injure  nobody — unless  it 
be  himself. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Richard  Bagot. 

THE  LAND  CAMPAIGN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Grosvenor  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
28  July  1912. 

Sir, — There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  your  issue 
of  27  July  relative  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  new  land  taxa- 
tion campaign.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out 
perhaps  twenty  years  ago  that  the  great  mistake  which 
was  made  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  was 
that  many  taxes  which  the  land  paid  under  these  laws 
ought  to  have  been  reduced  or  abolished  simultaneously. 
Since  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  greatly  increased,  but  that  has  been  by 
its  manufacturing  and  trading  classes ;  until  to-day 
theirs  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  land-owners.  In 
equity  ought  the  next  screw  not  to  be  applied  to  them? 
The  subject  is  one  eminently  fitted  for  ventilation  in  your 
valuable  Review,  and  it  strikes  the  writer  that  for  the 
scheme  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  a  tax  or  per- 
centage upon  all  the  banking-house  clearances  in  the 
kingdom  would  best  meet  the  case.  I  venture  to  make 
the  suggestion  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

George  Elliott. 


THE  PLUMAGE  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue, 

1  August  1912. 
Sir, — The  Board  of  Trade  have  in  their  Report  on 
the  Plumage  Bill  (No.  2)  clearly  shown  that  their  atti- 
tude towards  prohibition  of  importation  of  plumage  is 
dictated  by  a  concern  for  the  interests  of  a  few  rich 
men  in  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative 
pursuit  of  dealing  in  stolen  property.  The  arguments 
given  by  the  Board  for  assuming  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  Bill  bear  a  singularly  striking  resemblance 
to  those  which  have  been  adduced  from  time  to  time 
by  the  feather  dealers  themselves,  and  which  have  been 


repeated  so  often  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  expose  their 
fallaciousness  here.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  the  Bill  if  it  were  made  a 
law  would  detrimentally  affect  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  a  number  of  people  in  this  country  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  London  is  used  by  the  dealers  merely  as  a 
clearing-house,  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  feathers  going 
abroad  so  soon  as  sold.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
labour  can  derive  but  little  benefit  from  this  traffic  in 
t£e  feathers  of  the  birds  of  our  Dominions.  It  is  the 
middleman  who  appropriates  all  the  profits.  Again, 
it  is  asserted  by  the  Board  that  the  duty  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  Customs  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
distinguishing  the  plumage  of  the  scheduled  birds  would 
be  so  onerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  pro- 
perly to  perform  it.  But  there  are  competent  ornitho- 
logists who,  provided  they  receive  a  mandate  from  the 
Government,  would  gladly,  in  their  desire  to  see  the 
birds  of  the  Empire  saved  from  annihilation,  give  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  enlighten  the  Custom  House 
officials  as  to  the  habitat  of  the  birds  whose  plumage 
had  been  imported. 

With  regard  to  the  brutal  savagery  which  charac- 
terises this  scandalous  traffic,  I  cannot  do  better  in 
the  circumstances  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton  himself  :  "  The  egret  is  shot,  the  few  coveted 
feathers  are  torn  from  its  back,  the  body  is  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  its  young  ones  perish 
of  starvation  ".  With  equal  truth  this  may  be  said 
of  every  bird  which  is  killed  for  its  plumage,  for  plumage 
is  of  value  to  the  trade  only  when  it  is  ripe,  and  it  is 
ripe  only  during  the  breeding  season.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  any  right-thinking  man  that  anyone  who 
possesses  this  knowledge  should  support  the  action  of 
those  who  put  money  in  their  pockets  by  the  murder 
of  the  parent  birds  when  carrying  food  to  their  young. 
But  after  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  conscience  of  an 
individual,  and  is  of  little  importance.  What  is  im- 
portant— desperately  important — is  that  many  birds 
are  threatened  with  extermination  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  timidity. 

Economic,  if  not  aesthetic,  considerations  should  lead 
every  sane  person  to  do  everything  within  his  power 
to  save  the  birds  of  the  Empire  from  the  clutches  of 
the  feather  dealers.  Scientific  and  thinking  people 
everywhere  know  that  bird  life  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful farming.  The  present-day  butchery  of  birds, 
together  with  the  slaughter  of  untold  millions  in  the 
past,  has  materially  reduced  the  working  power  of  wild- 
bird-life  in  our  overseas  possessions.  In  consequence, 
the  inroads  of  insect  and  rodent  pests  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase. 

To-day  the-  Colonies  are  threatened  with  hosts  of 
insects,  against  whose  attack  no  living  thing  can  stand. 
They  are  asking  the  Mother  Country  to  close  her 
markets  to  the  illicitly  exported  plumage  of  their  pro- 
tected birds  which  kept  the  insect  plagues  in  check. 
And  what  is  the  answer  of  the  Board  of  Trade?  In 
effect  this  :  "  We  are  very  sorry,  but  the  welfare  of 
the  373,000,000  British  subjects  beyond  the  seas  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  greed  and  callousness  of  the  few 
who,  caring  for  nothing  but  their  own  profits,  would 
willingly  slaughter  every  wild  bird  in  the  Empire  for 
the  sake  of  selling  its  skin  for  cash  ". 

This  is  the  attitude  which  has  been  forced  on  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Yet  the  Plumage 
Bill  is  a  question  in  which  even  the  most  timid  Minister 
may  dare  to  be  bold.  Precedents  for  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  plumage  are  not  lacking,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  person  in  this  country,  save  him  who  is  out  for 
personal  gain,  wishes  to  see  us  lag  behind  in  this 
movement. 

Faithfully  yours, 

James  Buckland. 

[We  hope  that  everyone  who  reads  this  letter  will 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Prime  Minister  either 
directly  or  through  the  member  for  his  division,  asking 
that  facilities  be  given  to  the  Bill.  Mr.  Asquith  may 
be  less  callous  in  this  matter  than  Mr.  Buxton,  who 
once  posed  as  a  friend  of  birds. — Ed.  S.  R.] 
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THE  INDIAN  SCAVENGER  VULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  29  July  191 2. 

Sir, — The  efforts  of  your  reviewer  to  vindicate  his 
attempt  to  correct  my  statement  regarding-  the  Indian 
scavenger  vulture  are  somewhat  ineffective.  His  letter 
shows  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  avifauna 
is  only  a  second-hand  one,  and  that  he  is  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  an  authoritative  work  entitled  "  The 
Fauna  of  British  India  ".  I  beg  to  invite  his  attention 
to  the  four  volumes  of  the  above  work  that  deal  with 
birds.  These  were  compiled  by  Blanford  and  Oates, 
who  spent  many  years  in  India.  Had  your  reviewer 
consulted  the  above  books  before  reviewing  "  Jungle 
Folk  "  he  would,  I  venture  to  think,  have  left  alone 
our  ugly  but  useful  friend — the  scavenger  vulture — and 
have  written  in  his  review  "  Rhynchops  "  in  place  of 
"  Rynchops  ". 

Yours  etc., 

D.  Dewar. 


ROBERT  LOWE'S  EPITAPH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bexhill,  29  July  191 2. 

Sir, — The  following  appeared  in  the  "  Spectator  " 
of  7  June  1873  as  Mr.  Lowe's  Greek  version  : 

Keirai  avrjp  os  iracri  fieri— peire  iw  i<f>  eavrai  [?  eavrov] 
ricraaQat  t'  rj(0povs  i^avarav  t«  <p(\ovs. 

Attoj  vol  ireTrorarai  6  ySaffKavos.     Ovk  €S  *0\vp.irov, 
»cai  yap  'OAu/i7riaSojv  ajXer'  av  ev<f>poo~vinri, 

aAA'  ovS!  eis  "A1S17V,  en-el  "AiSrjs,  7roAAa  iradwv  Trep, 
tovtov  £eivi'<xcras  ovket  dve/cra  TrdOou 

The  same  journal  a  week  or  two  later  printed  another 
(a  rhyming)  version,  beginning 

'O  Aukos  riOvrjKev,  ap  olo-ff  oiroi  flifiyKcv ;  k.t.X. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  M.  Birkett. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  ON   BOB  SAWYER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  John's  Wood  N.W.,  2  July  1912. 

Sir, — With  due  deference  to  Lord  Rosebery,  has  he 
given  that  concentrated  degree  of  attention  to  Dickens' 
works  which  he  has  applied  to  Napoleonic  literature? 
According  to  the  "  Standard's  "  report,  his  words  read  : 
"  Could  anyone  imagine  Robert  Sawyer  winning  a  mile 
swimming  race  like  one  of  their  students?  No  doubt 
it  would  have  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good  to  have 
swum  a  mile,  for  more  reasons  than  one  ". 

When  one  reads  of  a  brilliantly  dexterous  skater, 
unmistakably  possessed  of  a  good  wind,  it  surely 
requires  no  remarkable  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conceive  him  a  good  swimmer  also.  We  read  in 
chapter  xxx.  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  how  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  adjusted  his  skates  with  a  dexterity  which  to 
Mr.  Winkle  was  perfectly  marvellous,  and  described 
circles  with  his  left  leg,  and  cut  figures  of  eight,  and 
inscribed  upon  the  ice,  without  stopping  for  breath, 
a  great  many  pleasant  and  astonishing  devices  ". 

As  Sam  Weller  and  Arabella  Allen  bear  testimony 
in  chapter  xxxix.,  it  was  Benjamin  Allen  rather  than 
his  fellow  medical  student,  Bob  Sawyer,  who  would 
have  benefited  most  from  enforced  ablutions. 

"  '  I  don't  rightly  know  which  is  your  brother,  miss  ', 
replied  Sam.    'Is  it  the  dirtiest  vun  o'  the  two?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Weller  ',  returned  Arabella." 

Dickens'  contemporary,  Albert  Smith,  who  became 
an  M.R.C.S.  in  1838,  affords  plentiful  portraits  of  the 
medical  student  of  his  day  in  his  "  The  Adventures 
of  Mr.  Ledbury  ".  He  makes  them  commonplace 
individuals,  touched  with  vulgarity  certainly,  but 
neither  drunken  nor  unscrupulous.  Still,  Albert  Smith 
is  half-forgotten,  while  Dickens'  light  burns  fiercely. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Algernon  Warren. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  WORLD  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

"  In  Praise  of  Cambridge :  an  Anthology  in  Prose  and 
Verse."  Selected  and  Edited  by  Sydney  Waterlow. 
London  :  Constable.    1912.    5s.  net. 

MR.  WATERLOW  has  made  an  excellent  antho- 
logy by  going  outside  his  title.  He  gives 
us  prose  and  verse,  fact  and  fiction,  modern 
and  ancient  views,  praise  and  abuse,  and  the 
resultant  mixture  offers  a  better  idea  of  Cam- 
bridge than  a  merely  sentimental  or  merely  learned 
survey.  The  Introduction  wisely  recognises  the 
varying  quality  of  the  extracts,  but  there  can  be 
little  to  complain  of  in  a  volume  which  includes  the 
comments  of  Pepys,  Gray,  and  Horace  Walpole,  the 
easy  grace  of  Calverley,  and  the  happy  garrulity  of 
Gunning,  a  long-lived  chronicler  who  preserved  the 
memories  of  a  slacker  and  gayer  world.  The  late 
J.  W.  Clark  was  the  very  man  to  take  up  the  tale  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  he  wrote  little  concerning 
his  famous  Cambridge  collections,  and  the  work  of  the 
Coopers,  excellent  as  it  is,  ignores  much  of  the  social 
life  of  the  place.  Oxford  had  its  notorious  seven 
essayists,  unfairly  dubbed  the  "  Septem  contra 
Christum  "  ;  Cambridge  had  its  Seven  Devils,  festive 
dons  whose  fame  is  now  almost  extinct.  We  feel  that 
Mr.  Waterlow  might  have  done  more  for  "  the  lighter 
side".  It  turns  up  in  odd  places.  For  instance, 
"  Erewhon  "  Butler's  life  of  his  grandfather  has  long 
tracts  of  rather  dull  scholastic  matter,  but  it  holds 
some  admirably  light  letters  by  Sam  Tillbrook  of 
Peterhouse,  a  universal  favourite  in  his  day  who  had  a 
proper  gusto  for  fishing,  eating,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  classics.  Once  seen,  his  letters  would 
lure  any  anthologist. 

Some  of  Mr.  Waterlow's  extracts  from  absurd  but 
well-meaning  novelists  are  comic  enough,  but  we  miss 
the  verse  of  J.  K.  Stephen  and  other  modern  bards. 
Perhaps  the  existence  of  "A  Book  of  Cambridge 
Verse  "  has  stayed  his  hand,  or  the  claims  of  copyright. 
The  elegant  and  slightly  melancholy  sort  of  verse  is  well 
exhibited,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  characteristic  of 
Cambridge  as  tributes  to  the  comic  muse.  We  have, 
indeed,  a  specimen  of  A.  C.  Hilton's  wit,  but  we  could 
do  with  the  neat  hits  of  less-known  versifiers,  such  as 
the  refrain  : 

"  When  the  girls  make  Greek  iambics, 
And  the  boys  black-currant  jams." 

There  is  variety,  not  untinged  with  amusement  for 
the  expert,  in  the  section  "  Cambridge  versus  Oxford 
to  which  the  flashy  American  contributes,  as  well  as 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Maitland  and  Leslie  Stephen.  The 
controversy  may  foster  a  pretty  display  of  epigram, 
but  to  the  serious  observer  it  seems  most  important  that 
our  two  Universities — there  are  others,  but  the  dual 
form  is  theirs  by  pre-eminence — should  both  maintain 
a  firm  standard  of  liberal  education,  a  question  on 
which  some  present-day  Liberals  seem  to  hold  curious 
views. 

The  whole  text  before  us  extends  only  to  208  pages, 
which  is  not  much  for  a  big  subject.  Recognising  the 
width  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Waterlow's  researches,  we  think 
we  shall  do  the  best  service,  not  by  extracting  his  plums, 
but  by  suggesting  the  enlargement  of  some  sections  in 
view  of  a  revised  edition.  In  "  Men  and  Manners" 
typical  features  of  academic  life  strange  or  curious 
to  the  outsider  might  be  more  fully  presented.  One  of 
the  "  Fly  sheets  ",  wherein  from  time  to  time  dons 
explain,  or  attempt  to  explain,  their  views  on  vexed 
questions,  might  have  been  printed.  What  again  of 
the  "  Tripos  Verses  "  ?  Some  former  sets  of  them  play 
prettily  enough  with  classic  models  to  deserve  revival. 
They  are  at  least  more  amusing,  though  not  in  English, 
than  the  dull  "  Musick  Speech"  of  "Demosthenes" 
Taylor,  which  belongs  to  1730  and  figures  here.  The 
Union  Society  is  illustrated  by  a  long  extract  from 
Praed,  which  is  light  enough.      We  should  add  the 
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humours  of  Dilke's  day  as  gaily  recorded  in  his  remark- 
able fragment,  "  Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco  "  : 

"  I  had,  by  the  way,  forgotten  the  most  amusing  of 
all  the  Union  episodes  of  my  time,  which  was  the  rising 
of  Mr.  Dilke  of  Trinity  Hall,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
brother — but  a  man  of  more  real  talent  than  his  brother, 
although,  if  possible,  a  still  more  lugubrious  speaker — 
to  move  that  his  brother's  portrait,  together  with  that 
of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  the  communist  brother 
of  a  marquis  and  a  congenial  spirit,  should  be  suspended 
in  the  committee-room  to  watch  over  the  deliberations 
of  that  body,  because,  forsooth,  they  had  happened  to 
be  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  at  a 
moment  when  the  new  buildings  were  begun  out  of  the 
subscriptions  of  such  very  different  persons  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord  Powis. 
Mr.  Dilke  and  his  Radicals  were  sometimes  in  a  majo- 
rity and  sometimes  in  a  minority  at  the  Union,  and  the 
portraits  of  the  republican  lord  and  baronet  went  up 
on  the  wall  or  down  under  the  table  accordingly, 
Mr.  Willimott,  the  valued  custodian  of  the  rooms, 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  both  sides  with  absolute 
impartiality. " 

The  section  on  "  Dress  "  begins  with  1342,  and  ends 
with  the  socks  of  1907 — the  loud  socks  that  speak  the 
vacant  mind.  Here  we  might  insert  a  pioneer  whose 
name  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  He  started 
no  less  a  thing  than  trousers.  Knee-breeches  were  laid 
aside  and  trousers  adopted  during  one  term  as  a  special 
mark  of  mourning  for  Princess  Charlotte.  When  the 
mourning  was  over,  one  man,  G.  C.  Abbes  of  John's, 
B.A. ,  182 1,  refused  to  return  to  the  antique  garb. 
Not  in  these  trousers,  said  the  indignant  dons,  shall 
you  be  allowed  to  count  your  terms.  The  hero,  with 
a  spirit  beyond  that  of  ten  tailors,  refused  to  give  way, 
and  in  a  year  his  heresy  prevailed  so  widely  that  further 
resistance  was  useless.  His  academic  residence  was 
recognised,  and  trousers  have  prevailed  ever  since.  At 
a  congregation  in  the  Senate  House  in  1853  the  wearing 
of  caps  was  greeted  with  yells  and  groans  by  the  under- 
graduates of  the  gallery.  Better  informed,  they  would 
have  applauded  the  persistence  of  an  ancient  privilege, 
the  jus  pileorum. 

Such  matters  are,  perhaps,  of  little  interest  to  an 
incurious  public  which  swallows  the  casual  fictions  of 
the  popular  journalist  and  novelist.  Everyone — even 
the  severe  critic  who  leads  off  with  a  sneer  about  the 
cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — knows  the  Backs,  and 
Mr.  Waterlow  has  found  suitable  praise  for  them  in  the 
gracious  pen  of  Henry  James.  Another  American, 
Moncure  Conway,  has,  we  note,  left  an  enthusiastic 
record  of  the  Downing  Wilderness  :  "This  wilderness, 
carpeted  with  long  grass,  fringed  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  shaded  by  blossoming  trees,  was  vocal  not  only 
at  night  but  during  the  day,  .with  songs  of  the  nightin- 
gales. It  was  all  sweet  and  beautiful,  this  wilderness 
beside  the  Greek  walls  and  columns  of  the  college". 

The  nightingale  is,  indeed,  the  bird  of  Cambridge, 
more  lenient  in  approaching  the  haunts  of  folly  than 
Milton  declared.  Heard  among  the  flowering  chestnuts 
of  Jesus,  it  lends  a  poetic  touch  to  the  close  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  "Euphranor",  and,  if  there  be  aught  in 
messages  from  the  shades,  still  haunts  the  spirit  of 
Frederic  Myers. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  book  has  notes,  mostly 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Tennyson's  denunciation  of 
the  University  in  1830  should  not,  however,  have  been 
printed  without  his  comment  in  after  years  that  "  he 
was  sorry  he  had  spoken  so  bitterly  ".  Sir  William 
Browne,  whose  well-known  epigram  is  given,  might 
have  been  credited  with  his  perpetual  benefactions  to 
Cambridge.  His  will  is  a  quaint  and  fine  tribute  to 
learning.  The  holder  of  his  Classical  scholarship 
"  shall  go  to  lectures  with  the  Matliematic  Professor 
for  three  years,  being  sensible  from  depending  on  my 
own  sole  strength  how  much  Labor  improbus  may  be 
saved  by  such  Assistance  ",  and  he  wishes  to  have 
buried  with  him  "  in  its  Leather  Case  or  Collin  my 
Pocket-Elzivir-Horace  comes  viae  vita?quc  dulcis  et 
utilis,  worn  out  with  and  by  me  ". 


A  MISERABLE  SWINDLER. 

"  Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise."    By  Beatrice  Harraden. 
London :  Nelson.    1912.  2s. 

A/I"  ISS  HARRADEN  is  the  last  writer  one  would  sus- 
pect  of  encouraging  a  laxity  of  moral  outlook, 
yet.  one  cannot  see  what  else  can  be  the  influence  of  her 
latest  novel.  Its  title,  indeed,  suggests  a  moral  apothe- 
osis ;  but  though  Adrian  Steele  was  certainly  anxious  to 
rise  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  the  persua- 
sion which  lent  him  wings,  or  at  least  the  desire  for  them, 
was  no  lofty  craving  for  a  clean  life,  nor  a  wish  to 
appeal  "  past  Zeus,  to  the  Potency  o'er  him  ",  but  a 
craven  and  well-justified  fear  of  the  policeman. 
Themes  which  treat  of  triumphant  breaches  of  the  Com- 
mandments are  always  dangerous  things  to  handle,  and 
the  danger  is  considerably  increased  when  every  effort 
is  made  to  render  the  sinner  attractive,  and  his  sin  is 
allowed  and  even  applauded  by  his  feminine  supporters. 
Adrian  Steele  was  a  swindler  of  the  meanest  and  most 
unsavoury  kind.  Miss  Harraden  appears  to  have  a 
curiously  exalted  conception  of  his  trade,  for  she  speaks 
of  his  "  splendid  career  as  a  dramatic  agent  ",  an  epithet 
which  seems  unsuitable  to  the  efforts  of  any  middleman 
to  enrich  himself  by  trading  with  other  men's  property. 
However,  the  splendour  of  Adrian  Steele's  career 
apparently  depended  on  his  gift  for  pilfering  what  was 
due  to  his  unhappy  clients.  Nothing  could  restrain 
the  appetite  of  his  dishonesty.  He  defrauded  the 
woman  who  loved  him,  and  John  Noble,  the  man  he 
"loved  ",  who  treated  him  with  wonderful  generosity, 
of  ^15,000,  and  the  remainder  of  his  clients  of  about 
the  same  amount.  He  is  presented  to  us  as  a  master- 
piece of  cleverness,  but  his  peculations  at  any  rate 
had  not  even  cleverness  to  commend  them,  and  the 
most  confiding  of  dramatists  might  have  been  trusted 
to  discover  them  long  before  they  had  lengthened 
to  five  figures.  When  threatened  with  exposure,  the 
hero,  computing  his  peculations,  declares  them  to  be 
"  well  earned  ".  "  '  If  '  ",  he  tells  himself,  "  '  I  chose 
to  take  my  full  payment  for  services,  partly  in  percen- 
tage and  partly  in — in  this  way,  it  was  my  own  affair.'  " 
"  With  a  determined  gesture  ",  we  are  informed,  "  he 
gathered  himself  together,  and  an  almost  boyish  smile 
transformed  his  gloom  of  countenance  into  an  amazing 
radiance.  It  was  obvious  that  this  man  was  a  born 
fighter." 

That  is  surely  not  the  wisest  way  for  a  writer  of  Miss 
Harraden's  persuasiveness  to  present  a  knave,  who  if 
he  were  born  a  fighter,  outgrew  the  inclination,  since 
the  first  touch  of  trouble  made  him  seek  to  shift  it  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  two  women  whom,  seven  years 
earlier,  he  had  deeply  wronged,  and  not  since  set  eyes 
on.  It  seems  curious  that  such  a  man  should  return  to 
affections  which  he  had  discarded  for  their  dulness  so 
many  years  previously ;  still  more  curious  that  the 
women,  one  of  whom  has  in  the  meantime  married  and 
taken  up  social  service,  should  be  able  and  willing  from 
the  moment  he  reappears  to  resume  their  passion  for 
him  just  where  he  had  dropped  it,  to  the  extent  of 
regarding  each  other  with  a  consuming  jealousy,  only 
held  at  bay  by  their  desire  to  serve  him.  There  may 
be  those  who  can  accept  such  a  situation  with  no  further 
assistance  than  Miss  Harraden  offers,  but,  of  the  two, 
Nell  Silberthwaite,  whose  conception  of  honour  more 
nearly  approached  the  normal,  makes  credence  diffi- 
cult. The  other,  a  Jewess  who  dealt  in  precious  stones, 
and  quite  the  most  interesting  portrait  in  the  book,  was 
as  little  troubled  as  the  hero  by  any  scruples,  and 
replied,  to  his  confession,  that  she  would  have  enjoyed 
doing  it  herself.  "  I  can  imagine  ",  she  declared, 
"  possibilities  and  openings  of  a  tempting  nature"  :  a 
jest  which  pleased  him.  Some  part  of  the  injury  the 
book  might  do  will  be  lessened  by  the  author's  failure 
effectively  to  realise  her  little  shrimp  of  a  swindler — his 
smallness  is  continually  insisted  on — though  as  much, 
or  as  little,  cannot  be  said  of  his  would-be  accomplice. 
The  rise  of  any  man's  soul  from  wreck,  however 
pitiable,  has,  as  a  theme,  the  most  serious  possibilities; 
but  in  Adrian's  regrets  that  his   roguery  had  been 
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discovered  there  is  no  elevation,  and  can  be  no  appeal 
"  past  Zeus,  to  the  Potency  o'er  him  ".  Adrian  died 
amid  the  snows,  but  only  his  body  had  made  the  ascent 
to  something  whiter  than  the  world  about  him,  from 
which  his  spirit  had  not  even  struggled  to  escape. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SHIELD. 

"Italy's  War  for  a  Desert."    By  Francis  McCullagh. 

London  :  Herbert  and  Daniel.  1912.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"Tripoli  and  Young  Italy."    By  Charles  Lapworth. 

London :  Swift.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THESE  books  will  be  regarded  as  the  bane  and  the 
antidote  according  as  the  reader  is  pro-Turk  or 
pro-Italian.  Mr.  McCullagh,  however,  was  not  origin- 
ally pro-Turk,  and  he  set  out  for  Tripoli  strongly  pre- 
judiced on  the  Italian  side.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  burst  into  verses  the  refrain  of  which 
was  "  The  Romans  have  come  back  ".  We  hope  by 
now  he  recognises  that  this  was  sad  nonsense,  whatever 
sense  he  may  originally  have  wished  to  attribute  to  the 
word  "  Romans  ".  After  seeing  the  Italian  troops  and 
their  conduct,  he  ends  by  describing  them  as  "an  army 
which  is  no  army,  but  a  gang  of  marauders  and  a  band 
of  assassins  ".  Everyone,  except  Italian  officials,  who 
knows  the  previous  record  of  Mr.  McCullagh  recognises 
him  as  an  entirely  honest  man.  Therefore  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  saw  massacres  we  believe  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  supported  in  his  assertions  by  other 
correspondents  of  the  highest  credit  and  of  many 
nationalities.  Mr.  Lapworth  appears  to  think  that 
these  statements  were  vamped  up  by  journalists  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  what  was  going  on,  much 
as  a  New  York  reporter  puts  outrageous  statements 
into  the  mouths  of  his  victim  when  he  is  refused  an 
interview.  This  is  merely  grotesque  rubbish.  No 
sane  man  doubts  that  a  massacre  of  Arabs  took  place, 
and  Mr.  McCulIagh's  criticisms  really  explain  it.  That 
Mr.  Bagot  or  any  other  English  lover  of  Italy,  who  was 
not  there,  does  not  believe  the  statements  of  people 
who  were  is  nothing  to  the  point.  It  may  earn  him 
or  Mr.  Lapworth  the  goodwill  of  Italians,  but  does 
not  impair  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  eye- 
witnesses. When  several  people  of  the  highest  credi- 
bility solemnly  aver  that  they  saw  X  commit  a  crime, 
the  fact  that  several  friends  of  X,  also  highly  respect- 
able, assert  that  they  know  him  to  be  incapable. of  it 
may  go  in  mitigation  of  sentence,  but  does  not  prove 
him  innocent.  Mr.  Lapworth  seems  to  admit  that  a 
very  stern  chastisement  of  some  kind  was  administered, 
and  Mr.  McCulIagh's  very  clear  account  of  the  Italian 
policy  preceding  the  catastrophe  explains  the  whole 
miserable  business. 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  the 
Italian  authorities  displayed  gross  negligence.  That 
they  should  have  done  so  with  the  lesson  of  Adowa 
before  them  is  incredible,  but  they  did.  The  1800 
sailors  and  marines  who  were  the  first  force  in  occu- 
pation of  Tripoli  might  easily  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  to  a  man  if  the  Turkish  commander  had 
displayed  the  least  initiative.  But  when  this 
perilous  interlude  was  at  an  end,  and  General 
Caneva  established  himself  in  Tripoli  and  the 
Oasis  with  40,000  men,  he  never  took  the  very 
simple  precaution  of  disarming  the  Arabs  in  the 
rear  of  his  troops ;  he  also  left  the  Turkish  police 
fully  armed  to  guard  the  city.  This  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble.  When  the  Italian  line  was  broken  by 
the  Arab  attack  many  of  the  Arabs  in  the  rear  rose. 
Mr.  McCullagh  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  the  killing 
of  Italians  was  done  by  the  attacking  Arabs.  This  we 
do  not  think  he  proves,  and  a  rising  in  the  rear  is 
just  what  should  have  been  expected  from  previous 
experience  and  the  situation  itself.  The  Italian  troops 
then  went  mad  with  fear  and  committed  wholesale 
murder.  This  is  a  horrible  thing,  but  it  has  happened 
before,  if  not  quite  so  ruthlessly.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Italian  troops  are  mostly  young  recruits 


from  the  South,  with  no  training  in  desert  wars,  with 
whom  the  horrors  of  Adowa  have  become  legendary. 
Their  officers  did  not  keep  them  in  hand,  and  the 
General-in-Chief,  by  his  negligence,  had  exposed  them 
to  disaster.  The  Arabs  only  acted  as  any  sensible 
soldier  would  have  expected  them  to  act.  There  was 
no  "  treachery  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

This  is  the  real  story  of  this  unhappy  business  so  far 
as  an  unbiassed  mind  can  disentangle  it  from  surround- 
ing prejudice.  Mr.  McCulIagh's  feelings  are  so  strong 
that  he  has  become  not  only  anti-Italian  but  pro-Turk. 
He  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  Turks  abandoned  Tripoli 
"  because  they  did  not  want  to  expose  the  Christian 
population  to  bombardment".  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Lapworth  holds  that  financiers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Tripoli  expedition,  that  it  is  all  the  result  of 
a  high  and  noble  aspiration  of  Young  Italy.  With  all 
that  we  know  about  the  Banco  di  Roma  and  its 
manoeuvres  and  the  general  conceit  and  bombast  of 
Italian  publicists  and  the  gross  ignorance  prevailing  in 
Italy,  even  now,  about  Tripoli,  this  is  as  hard  to  credit 
as  that  (to  use  a  famous  phrase)  the  Turk  is  "  the  only 
gentleman  left  in  Europe  ".  Mr.  Lapworth  seems  to 
have  received  all  possible  assistance  from  Italian 
politicians,  generals  and  officials,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Italian  Premier  has  given  the  book  his 
blessing  ;  but  he  would  have  done  the  cause  more  good 
had  he  been  capable  of  adopting  a  more  judicial  atti- 
tude. But  this  would  hardly  have  pleased  his  Italian 
friends,  who  resent  even  the  mildest  criticism  of  their 
grotesque  campaigning  mistakes  and  demand  not  truth 
but  eulogy.  Young  Italy  has  no  doubt  made  some  pro- 
gress politically  and  much  economically,  but  it  is  simple 
nonsense  to  say  that  she  "  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
a  World-Power".  It  may  please  "Young  Italy"  to 
belittle  her  friends,  but  who  is  deceived  by  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Lapworth  that  all  England  did  for  Italy  was 
to  befriend  and  banquet  a  few  Italian  exiles?  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  diplomatic  support  of  Russell  and 
Palmerston,  and  the  armed  support  of  France  and 
Prussia,  United  Italy  would  never  have  come  into 
being.  Mr.  Lapworth,  with  the  approval  of  lead- 
ing Italians,  affects  to  regard  the  Great  Powers 
as  "elderly  ladies"  who,  shocked  at  first  at 
the  Tripoli  expedition,  are  now  fawning  on  the 
newly  arrived  "Great  Power".  This  view  reminds 
us  of  the  intoxicated  Russian  colonel  in  Kipling's 
tale  who  slides  under  the  table  murmuring,  "Go 
'way,  you  old  nations,  go  'way  ".  But  only  the 
grotesque  conceit  of  "  Young  Italy  "  can  really  believe 
that  we  are  all  overcome  with  admiration  because  an 
army  with  the  newest  artillery  and  aeroplanes,  behind 
wire  entanglements  and  fortifications,  can  repulse  a 
vastly  inferior  band  of  Arabs,  or  because  a  highly 
equipped  modern  fleet  can  capture  a  few  islands 
defended,  if  at  all,  by  a  few  unseaworthy  tubs.  Even 
"  Young  Italy  "  does  not  believe  this,  and  it  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  after  all  she  has  made  a  mistake 
that  makes  her  say  impertinent  things  about  really  big 
countries. 


A  DIPLOMATIST'S  WIFE   IN  JAPAN. 

"Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan."  By 
Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan.  London  :  Stanley  Paul. 
1912.    18s.  net. 

THIS  is  not  an  easy  book  to  review — either  for  what 
it  contains  or  for  what  it  omits.  It  is  not  a  book 
of  travel ;  it  does  not  profess  to  be  in  any  sense  an 
adequate  description  of  Japan,  of  its  people,  or  of  their 
manners  and  customs.  The  busy  wife  of  a  diplomatist 
can  hardly  have  the  time  to  study  the  complex  questions 
of  religion,  folk-lore,  history,  the  key  to  which  lies  in 
the  accurate  study  of  an  extremely  difficult  language. 
Baroness  d'Anethan's  work  is  perhaps  best  described 
by  herself  in  her  touching  dedication  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband  as  a  "  record  of  a  portion  of  our  married 
life,  and  of  our  happy  companionship  ".  Such  a 
"record"  was  worth  preserving,  and  so  Baron 
d'Anethan  himself  felt  it  to  be,  for  it  was  in  obedience 
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to  his  expressed  desire  that  his  widow  determined  to 
give  to  the  world  such  extracts  from  her  diary,  kept 
during  some  fourteen  years,  as  could  be  published  with- 
out indiscretion.  It  is  the  personal  note  which  lends  in- 
terest to  the  book,  revealing  as  it  does  very  clearly  the 
daily  life,  official  and  private,  of  two  singularly  amiable 
people,  placed  in  a  centre  which  brought  them  into 
contact  not  only  with  the  Court  and  leading  statesmen 
of  the  country  to  which  they  were  accredited,  but  also 
with  any  travellers  of  eminence  who  might  visit  it. 

Baron  and  Baroness  d'Anethan  arrived  in  Japan  to 
represent  Belgium  in  the  month  of  October  1893,  and 
the  Baron  held  the  office  of  Minister  until  he  died  "  in 
harness  ",  as  Baron  Kato  puts  it  in  his  introduction, 
in  the  year  1910.  How  ably  the  popular  diplomatist 
was  seconded  by  the  social  charm  of  his  English  wife 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  all  those  who 
visited  Japan  during  their  stay  in  Tokyo.  In  course 
of  time  Baron  d'Anethan  became  the  doyen  of  the 
Diplomatic  Body,  and  as  such  had  ample  occasion  for 
giving  evidence  of  his  skill  in  the  utterance  of  the  plati- 
tudes dear  to  the  souls  of  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
especially,  one  might  add  if  one  were  inclined  to  be 
just  a  little  malicious,  when  they  represent  a  Power 
of  the  lesser  magnitude.  Functions  at  Court  and  cere- 
monies of  all  kinds  are  their  opportunity,  and  very 
admirably  the  Baron  took  advantage  of  them,  as  this 
"  record  "  faithfully  shows. 

The  story  which  the  Baroness  has  to  tell  is  that  of 
the  social  life  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  in  the  Far  East. 
Balls,  parties,  picnics  are  described  on  almost  every 
page,  but  dinners  and  who  "  took  me  in  "  are  the  most 
frequent  subject  in  every  one  of  the  eighteen  chapters 
of  which  the  book  consists.  The  strain  of  such  continual 
entertaining  and  being  entertained,  especially  in  the 
hot  weather,  moves  one  to  pity.  The  eternal  round  of 
visits  and  interchange  of  dreary  amenities  seem  to 
saturate  with  dulness  a  life  which  in  that  lovely  and 
fascinating  country  would  have  been,  but  for  that  old 
man  of  the  sea  in  diplomacy,  the  "  cher  collegue  ",  full 
of  the  most  absorbing  interest. 

Madame  d'Anethan  is  at  her  best  when  she  is 
describing  some  ceremonial  at  Court.  The  account  of 
her  first  presentation  to  the  Empress  is  amazing  when 
one  thinks  of  the  mystic  seclusion  of  the  old  Court  at 
Kyoto.  "  I  was  charmed  with  her  Majesty's  appear- 
ance. She  was  dressed  in  a  fabrication  evidently 
straight  from  Paris,  of  lovely  mauve  broche  satin,  with 
a  gilet  of  pale  pink,  and  she  wore  as  ornaments  one 
large  diamond  brooch  and  the  star  of  her  country. 
During  the  whole  time  of  our  interview  she  never  moved 
a  muscle  of  her  face,  keeping  her  small  and  beautifully 
shaped  mouth  partly  open,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper. 
She  never  seemed  even  to  blink  an  eye.  Her  interpreter 
repeated  all  her  remarks  and  mine  also  in  a  whisper. 
To  speak  in  a  whisper  is,  I  am  told,  Court  etiquette  in 
Japan.  The  maids  of  honour  of  the  Empress,  with  her 
Grand  Chamberlain,  stood  around  the  room  immovable 
and  silent.  After  her  Majesty  had  asked  me  a  few 
questions  about  my  journey  and  my  health  she  said 
'  au  revoir  ',  and  I  drew  aside."  Later  on  comes  the 
description  of  the  festivities  of  the  silver  wedding  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  an  interesting  occasion 
pictured  in  great  detail.  There  must  have  been  one 
bond  of  union  between  the  Imperial  wife  of  the  great 
Eastern  potentate  and  the  English  wife  of  the  Belgian 
diplomatist.     Both  are  poets. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  because  Madame 
d'Anethan's  journal  is  in  the  main  a  story  of  a  social 
popularity  eminently  well  deserved,  she  did  not  play 
her  part  in  the  days  of  storm  and  stress  when  Japan 
twice  staked  her  all  upon  those  ventures  through 
which  she  forced  her  way  to  a  triumphant  end.  She 
evidently  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  that  most 
exquisite  gift  of  sympathy  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  work  which  she  was  ever  ready  to  undertake 
in  the  <\ause  of  suffering",  and  which  was  perhaps 
the  secret  of  her  being  able  cheerfully  to  endure 
the  tiresome;  trammels  of  her  official  duties.  One 
feels  throughout  her  journal  that  she  was  always  gay, 


always  eager  to  reckon  people  at  their  best,  and  to  see 
merits  where  a  less  kindly  critic  would  have  been  scared 
by  faults.  There  is  not  an  unamiable  word  in  the  whole 
470  pages.  She  is  always  happy  herself,  always  ready 
to  shed  the  rays  of  that  happiness  upon  others.  Therein 
lies  the  charm  of  the  book.  It  does  not  throw  any  new 
light  of  learning  upon  our  knowledge  of  Japan  ;  but 
it  shows  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  cultured  and 
sympathetic  lady  to  promote  a  good  understanding 
between  two  nations  whose  widely  diverging  orders  of 
thought  are  too  often  an  insuperable  barrier  to  intimacy 
and  affection.  Happy  the  diplomatist  who  is  backed 
by  such  a  helpmeet  ! 


A  LONDON  LIBRARY. 

"  The  Charterhouse  of  London."   By  William  F.  Taylor. 

London  :  Dent.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"Famous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines  of  London." 

By  A.  S.  John  Adcock.    With  74  Illustrations  by 

Frederick  Adcock.    London :  Dent.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

net, 

"History    of    London."    By    Helen  Douglas-Irvine. 

London  :  Constable.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"  London  South  of  the  Thames."  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

London  :  Black.    1912.    30s.  net. 

LJ  ERE  is  a  whole  London  library,  made  free  whereof 
*-  a  man,  while  life  endures,  may  talk  well  and 
learnedly  about  London  old  and  new  to  his  neighbours 
at  dinner,  or  convoy  pilgrims  from  the  Americas  and  the 
Great  Dominions  to  every  corner  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
library,  moreover,  not  to  fall  asleep  in,  but  to  read  in 
for  mere  human  pleasure. 

Mr.  Taylor  chronicles  "  Carthusiana  Domus  "  from 
its  beginning  to  its  shrunken  part  to-day — when 
Thackeray's  successors  are  long  flown  to  Godalming, 
and  only  Codd  Colonel's  successors  haunt  amid  the 
quiet  and  the  pleasant  trees  of  the  backwater.  What 
a  pageant  might  be  given  in  Charterhouse  Square  ! 
though  we  hope  that  no  one  will  seek  to  act  on  the 
suggestion.  As  one  stands  on  the  spot  where  many 
of  us  have  loitered,  but  more  made  pilgrimage  vicari- 
ously, there  is  pageant  enough  in  the  mind  without 
dressing  up.  First,  the  Black  Death  and  the  figures 
of  Ralph  de  Stratford — his  surname  perhaps  was 
Hatton,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks — of  Northburgh  his  suc- 
cessor, and  of  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  approved  by 
Froissart,  who  were  the  founders.  De  Manny's  funeral 
pomp  would  be  an  incident  of  value.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  in  1372,  King  Edward,  father  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who,  by  the  way,  once  gave  de  Manny  "a 
griselled  palfrey  ",  attending.  Then  comes  John 
Houghton,  whom  fancy  sees  taking  during  Mass  a 
portion  of  the  host  rejected  by  a  plague-stricken  monk. 
Houghton  withstood  Henry  VIII.  (and  his  Mr.  Crom- 
well) over  the  temporal  power.  "  Not  less  beautiful 
in  their  resolution  ",  says  Froude,  "  not  less  deserving 
the  everlasting  remembrance  of  mankind,  than  those 
three  hundred,  who  in  the  summer  morning  sat  combing 
their  golden  hair  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae."  And 
memory,  Mr.  Taylor  helping,  parades  before  us  Sir 
Edward  North,  who  succeeded  the  monks  when  they 
were  cast  forth,  and  the  great  shade  of  Elizabeth  : 
Norfolk,  who  would  have  married  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  :  and  a  long  line  of  old  Carthusians,  Addison 
and  Steele  and  Thackeray — the  last-named  present  at 
Founders'  Day  service  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

What  eminent  duffer  said  once  that  few  great  literary 
men  were  Cockney-born?  Mr.  Adcock  promptly  sets 
him  down.  Chaucer  was  born  in  Thames  Street, 
Spenser  near  the  Tower,  Ben  Jonson  near  Charing 
Cross  ;  Fletcher  and  Webster,  Shirley  and  Middleton 
were  Londoners;  the  author  of  the  "  Rcligio  Medici  " 
was  born  in  the  City,  and  why  does  Bread  Street  exist 
save  as  the  birthplace  of  Milton?  In  Cornhill  Gray  was 
native,  in  Lombard  Street  Pope;  and  Bacon  was  born 
at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  which  is  to  Mr.  Adcock 
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"  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
he  wrote  the  plays".  With  these  names  and  others, 
Blake,  Byron,  Lamb  of  course,  and  Swinburne,  the 
anonymous  duffer  quoted  was  slipshod  among  duffers. 
"  Shakespeare  in  London  "  makes  Mr.  Adcock's  second 
chapter,  and  brings  us  to  the  Mountjoy's  shop,  where 
Shakespeare  lodged  while  "Macbeth"  and  "Lear" 
were  written,  the  glory  of  the  corner  of  Monkwell  Street 
and  Silver  Street  :  it  takes  us,  too,  to  the  Mermaid  on 
Cheapside.  Then  we  have  Pope  at  Battersea,  where 
he  put  up  at  Bolingbroke  House,  and  Hogarth,  now 
at  Lambeth,  now  in  S.  Martin's  Lane,  or  in  larger 
days  in  Leicester  Square,  a  house  pulled  down  in  1870 
to  make  way  for  the  Archbishop  Tenison  School ;  and 
later,  of  course,  in  his  villa  at  Chiswick.  We  have  the 
Doctor  and  Bozzy  and  Goldsmith,  to  whom  Mr.  Adcock 
does  justice,  though  he  is  unfair  enough  to  Boswell, 
who  was  not  "the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  "  nor  yet  a 
congenital  idiot,  unless  indeed  congenital  idiocy  is  com- 
patible with  the  authorship  of  a  great  and  living  classic. 
Hampstead  is  affectionately  remembered  for  Romney 
and  Keats  and  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  and  Addison,  Steele, 
Congreve  and  its  other  members,  and  Soho  for  Dryden 
and  Blake,  who  lived  in  Gerrard  Street  a  century 
before  Burke  and  Hazlitt  and  Flaxman  and  Shelley. 
In  Oxford  Street  whom  have  we  heart  to  think  of  but 
De  Quincey  and  Anne?  Chelsea  has  its  heroic  memo- 
ries, to  which  we  prefer  Rossetti  in  his  garden  amid 
peacocks,  armadilloes,  the  wombat,  the  Canadian 
marmot  and  the  zebu.  There  is  a  Thackeray  chapter,  of 
course,  and  a  Dickens  chapter  and — but  why  prolong 
the  list?  All  the  great  names  are  here,  and  many  of 
the  lesser  names.  Mr.  Adcock  increases  knowledge, 
but  not  increases  sorrow.  The  illustrations  by  his 
brother  are  pleasant  work,  not  more  illuminating  than 
his  own  style.  He  has  an  eye  in  his  head,  finding 
"  three  of  the  loveliest  and  most  strangely  touching 
sights  of  London  "  to  be  "  the  stars  shining  very  high 
in  the  blue  and  very  quietly  when  you  look  up  at  them 
from  the  roaring  depths  of  a  crowded,  naphtha-flaring, 
poverty-stricken  market  street  ",  sunrise  over  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge,  with  the  barges  below, 
their  lamps  showing  pale  in  the  dawn  ;  and  such  a  view 
as  Cheapside  offers  when  transfigured  in  a  fog.  And 
writing  easily  and.  familiarly,  as  such  a  book  ought  to 
be  written,  he  is  neither  too  familiar  nor  too  easy, 
meeting  your  eye  with  a  twinkle  in  his,  but  not  digging 
his  readers  in  the  ribs. 

Less  in  pursuit  of  belle's  lettres  (at  least  of  malice 
prepense)  than  is  Mr.  Adcock,  Miss  Douglas-Irvine 
combines  a  respectable  attempt  on  serious  history  with 
some  pleasant  writing.  Hers  is  the  outline  which  her 
companions  under  review  eye  fulfil  with  detail.  Hef 
chapter  on  London  before  the  Conquest  is  an  intel- 
ligible and  right  account  of  the  beginnings.  Not  every- 
body knows  that  many  of  the  parish  churches  in  London 
were  founded  not  long  before  the  Conquest,  while  the 
origin  of  some  is  earlier.  We  complain  of  German 
and  things  worse  chattered  in  the  City  of  to-day ;  yet 
London  in  the  eleventh  century  was  cosmopolitan 
enough,  as  much  by  commerce  as  through  the  Court 
and  the  Church  influence.  The  port  of  London  was 
open  to  the  Flemings,  the  French  and  the  people  of 
the  Emperor  ;  the  men  of  Rouen  had  property  in  the 
City,  though  we  wish  that  Miss  Irvine  had  told  us 
where.  Rouen  (let  the  few  surviving  Christians  in  our 
midst  take  note)  gave  us  our  first  Jews  ;  they  followed 
William  Rufus.  Henry  II.  we  should  have  respected 
more  had  he  pleaded  their  presence  as  an  excuse  for 
those  omissions  of  his  grandsire's  more  liberal  clauses 
from  his  1161  Charter  to  the  citizens.  But  in  sober 
truth,  the  Jews  suffered  Jew-baiting  enough.  "Thou 
wilt  come  across  more  bullies  than  are  in  all  France 
so  Richard  of  Devizes  represents  a  Jew  advising  a 
French  serving  lad  who  seeks  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  vigorous  description  of  our  faults 
concludes,  "unless  thou  wilt  live  with  the  wicked 
thou  shouldst  not  inhabit  London  ".  We  have 
chapters  on  the  granting  of  the  Commune,  the 
Rise  and  Victory  of  the  Crafts,  on  the  Church 
in   Mediaeval    London    and    the   Church   before  the 


Reformation.  There  are  learned,  yet  readable,  treatises 
on  Elizabethan  and  Puritan  London,  on  London  in 
revolution,  and  in  peace  under  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Georges.  Except  that,  like  everyone  else  who  writes 
about  London,  she  is  constrained  to  quote  Words- 
worth's sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge,  or  where  she 
reminds  us  that  "  East  London  was  never  fashionable  ", 
there  are  few  superfluous  sentences  in  Miss  Irvine's 
history.  In  her  review  of  the  modern  County  of  London 
she  feels  that  depressing^quality  in  the  ancient  streets  of 
Southwark  which  is  felt  by  other  commentators.  Those 
who  know  their  way  learn  to  balance  against  the 
shiftlessness  and  misery  of  Southwark  the  grey  beauty 
of  S.  Saviour's,  and  the  excellent  "ordinary"  to  be 
found  in  the  last  of  the  mediaeval  inns  which  once  were 
the  rendezvous  of  pilgrims. 

With  mention  of  Southwark  we  are  within  the  domain 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  whose  great  "  Survey  of 
London  "  is  completed  in  the  third  volume  of  its  topo- 
graphical section.  Apparently  the  work  is  composite  : 
"  historical  papers  written  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  a 
street-to-street  perambulation  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Geikie  "  is 
the  statement  of  the  preface.  Mr.  Geikie  was  "  given 
by  Sir  Walter  the  task  of  recording  the  actual  condition 
of  every  street  and  building  of  South  London  within 
the  area  of  control  of  the  London  County  Council"; 
but  where  he  enters  is  not  always  evident,  while  on 
many  and  many  a  page  the  light  hand,  the  neatness, 
the  engaging  clearness  of  Besant  are  unmistakable. 
His  surely  are  the  broad,  clear  lines  which  make  the 
very  grain  and  plan  of  South  London  intelligible.  His 
are  the  easily  and  happily  coloured  thumb-nail  sketches. 
How  like  Besant  at  the  outset  of  his  fifty  odd  pages  on 
Southwark  to  pause  in  his  lecture  and  see  that  we  grasp, 
under  six  enumerated  headings,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  town  began  and  for  many  centuries  continued. 
"Lecture"  is  "good",  if  only  on  the  lucus  a  non 
principle,  for  such  lecturers  as  Besant  must  (or  might) 
have  been,  are  rare.  If  gifts  of  exposition  like  Besant's 
were  at  all  our  service,  the  spoken  word  were  once 
more  master  of  the  written.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  be 
praising  Besant  for  those  monuments  of  courage  and 
toil,  his-..books  on  London.  They  should  keep  his 
memory  green  when  "The  People's  Palace"  and  all 
Besant  strove  for  (which  was  less,  alas  !  than  he 
achieved)  is  dropped  from  the  history  of  social  service 
in  the  East  End.  His  London,  his  East  London,  his 
London  south  of  the  Thames,  and  this  whole  survey 
should  keep  him  in  men's  minds  when  the  Authors' 
Society,  or  his  share  in  it,  are  in  the  limbo 
of  outworn,  unimportant  movements.  Besant  was 
many  years  a  Saturday  Reviewer,  in  a  period 
of  neatness  and  terseness  of  expression  not  beaten 
in  English  periodical  writing  before  and  since  his 
active  day,  and  his  novels  had  the  antiseptic 
quality  of  style.  They  fell  in  its  despite  to  the 
serial  level,  partly,  we  think,  because  of  their  author's 
absorption  in  other  things — social  reform,  more  pudding 
for  the  author,  and  other  hobbies  in  which  art  is  not 
involved.  Some  novel-readers  with  a  memory  may  add, 
with  imperfect  fairness,  because  of  Rice's  death.  But 
in  his  work  on  London  Besant  found  a  big  subject 
worth  his  or  any  man's  devotion,  in  which  the  best  in 
his  endowment  had  a  chance.  The  varying  fortunes  of 
the  town  in  early  times  :  its  long  decay  after  the  Roman 
went,  the  Saxon  revival  :  the  second  and  lesser  desola- 
tion under  the  Danes  :  Alfred's  restoration,  and  so  on 
through  every  age,  down  to  his  clear  account  of  the 
present  system  of  government  with  which  his  work 
culminated — on  the  whole  history  of  London  Besant  is 
the  pleasantest  of  authorities.  "As  to  the  past,  he 
would  have  Londoners  learn  to  understand  and  take 
pride  in  their  heritage,  in  the  greatness  and  splendeour 
of  their  City,  in  its  story,  and  in  the  buildings  that  speak 
to  them  of  the  religion,  magnificence,  and  public  spirit 
of  their  predecessors.  ...  As  for  the  present,  he  would 
have  his  readers  carry  out  their  reverence  for  the  past 
by  actively  doing  their  duty  to  their  City  and  country." 
So  an  early  book  on  London  by  Besant  was  noticed  in 
this  place  just  nineteen  years  ago.    It  was  well  said. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"A  Bishop  amongst  Bananas."    By  the  Bight  Rev.  Herbert  Bury. 
London :  Wells  Gardner.    1912.  6b. 

The  modem  Englishman  has  lost  touch  with  the  land  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro,  which  Bishop  Bury  calls  the  most  attrac- 
tively beautiful  and  excitingly  adventurous  region  in  the 
world.  His  diocese  comprised  British  Honduras,  with  super- 
vision of  the  West  Indian  blacks  imported  into  the  fruit- 
growing lands  of  the  Central  American  Republics — a  very 
large  population.  The  Roman  Church  is  not  at  its  best  in 
Latin  America,  but  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  encroach 
on  its  jurisdiction,  dating  from  the  heroic  labours  of  Las 
Casas,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  The  glories  of  the  old 
Spanish  ecclesiastical  sway  are  over.  They  are  testified  to 
even  now  by  magnificent  sanctuaries  and  treasures  of  art — 
a  contrast  to  the  shanty-churches  and  poor  belongings  of 
Bishop  Bury's  own  mission.  He  quotes  with  a  smile  the 
entry  in  the  minutes  of  a  colonial  diocese — "  A  grant  of  £20 
was  made  to  the  Bishop  to  provide  a  palace".  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  complain  that  they  are  now  the 
drudges  of  a  revolted  laity,  who  neither  obey  their  teaching 
nor  support  their  work,  while  in  Guatemala,  if  not  in  other 
Republics,  religious  education  is  proscribed  by  the  State  and 
the  priesthood  forbidden  to  appear  in  public  in  their  robes. 
Being  very  poor  they  exact  high  fees  for  such  functions  as 
marrying  people,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tie  of  wedlock 
is  as  often  as  not  dispensed  with.  And  yet  Rome's  magnifi- 
cent organisation  and  power  of  inspiring  devoted  service  make 
Bishop  Bury  sigh  for  a  great  spiritual  revival  of  American 
religion  to  arise  within  her  fold,  and  stay  there.  The  book 
contains  much  that  will  interest  those  who  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  lands  they  are  which  the  Panama  Canal  is 
to  open  up. 

"The  Early  Norman  Castles  of  the  British  Isles."  By  Ella  S. 
Armitage.    London :  Murray.    1912.  15s. 

When  these  castles  stood  new  and  white  from  the  builders' 
hands,  they  symbolised  to  all  beholders  foreign  conquest  rather 
than  patriotic  defence,  and  private  security  rather  than 
public  protection.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  the  evidence  seems  to 
show,  did  not  build  castles.  The  fortifying  work  of  Alfred 
against  the  Danes  was  mostly  effected  by  the  spade,  and  con- 
sisted of  lines  of  ' '  burhs  ' ' ,  studding  the  great  highways  of 
England,  a  task  carried  further  by  Edward  the  Elder  and 
his  sister  Ethelfleda.  The  burh,  according  to  Clark,  was 
a  moated  mound,  surmounted  usually  by  a  timber  castle, 
and  popular  sentiment  has  connected  many  remains  of  this 
kind  with  the  earliest  English  times.  But  Miss  Armitage 
vigorously  maintains  that  the  burh,  the  object  of  which  was 
"to  shelter  all  the  folk",  was  simply  the  walled  borough 
or  burgus.  Not  until  Saxon  tribalism  gave  way  before 
Norman  feudalism  did  the  castellum,  or  motte-and-bailey 
castle,  appear.  Castrum  or  castellum  was  originally  used 
to  signify  a  wick  or  city,  but  the  dominating  sense  of  enclo- 
sure caused  the  name  to  be  applied  to  the  sharply-defined  area 
of  the  private  chateau.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  Miss  Armitage  observes,  castellum  is  always  iden- 
tical with  urbs  or  civitas.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  primitive  earthworks  of  Wiltshire  are  tra- 
ditionally, to  this  clay,  called  castles  or  camps,  while  also 
retaining  the  name-termination  "  bury  ".  The  motte  (mote, 
moot,  mota)  was  an  artificial  hillock  rising  out  of  an  em- 
banked court,  and  surmounted  by  a  citadel.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  later  castle,  and  so  stood  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  graded  subordination  and  personal  fealty  which 
took  the  place  of  the  old  equal  blood-bond  and  collective 
responsibility  of  the  tribe. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Wessex  Edition.  "  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge ",  "The  Woodlanders".  London:  Macmillan. 
1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  books  now  appearing  under  the  title  of  "  Novels  of 
Character  and  Environment  "  represent  the  best  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  work,  and  their  high  achievement  is  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  almost  every  one  of  them  has  been  selected  as 
the  summit  of  his  art.  "  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge",  with 
its  rise  and  fall  of  fortunes  and  its  study  of  character, 
which,  according  to  Novalis,  is  Fate,  is  admirably  well  knit 
and  effective.  "  The  Woodlanders  "  is  a  veritable  Georgic 
of  trees  and  planting  unsurpassed  in  English.  Incidentally  it 
justifies  Mr.  Hardy's  claim  to  pathos  which  some  critics  have 
denied.  The  end  of  Giles  Winterborne  is  truly  pathetic,  the 
more  so  for  lacking  the  obsession  of  misery  which  beats  down 
Tess  and  Jude.  The  prefaces  to  the  novels  are,  as  usual,  well 
worth  notice,  but  we  cannot  hope  that  even  an  author  him- 
self can  persuade  bin  stupid  adherents  that  he  does  not 
always  copy  exact  localities.  The  crowd  who  gather  round  a 
classic  do  not  know  what  an  artist  is. 


"The  Naval  Annual,  1912."  Edited  by  Viscount  Hythe.  Ports- 
mouth :  Griffin.    12s.  6d.  net. 

.  We  miss  those  suggestive  articles  on  armour  and  ordnance 
which  the  late  Admiral  May  used  to  contribute,  and  the 
tendency  to  rely  on  paste  and  scissors  compilations  has  be- 
come more  marked.  As  some  compensation  we  have  an  article 
on  "Recent  Changes  in  Warship  Design"  by  Sir  William 
White.  The  haphazard  manner  in  which  recent  British 
ships  have  been  designed  is  shown  in  various  ways,  a  notable 
instance  being  the  "  Bellerophon  "  class,  where,  without  any 
experiment  or  experience,  the  displacement  was  increased  by 
700  tons  over  the  "  Dreadnought  "  in  order  to  provide  internal 
armour  against  underwater  explosions.  Events  had  already 
proved  it  to  be  of  doubtful  value,  subsequent  experiments 
confirmed  this  view,  and  it  has  since  been  abandoned.  If 
the  secrecy  policy  had  not  been  in  vogue  this  costly  experi- 
ment would  have  been  subjected  to  such  criticism  as  to  have 
j>rocured  its  abandonment  while  the  ships  were  still  in  the 
designing  stage.  It  was  with  the  "Dreadnought"  herself 
that  secrecy  began.  Sir  William  White  says  of  the  latest  ships 
that  "they  show  that,  after  long  controversy,  the  necessity 
has  been  tacitly  admitted  for  that  better  protection  of  buoy- 
ancy and  stability  which  was  recommended  as  soon  as  details 
of  the  "  Dreadnought's  "  design  were  disclosed.  If  it  should 
prove  true  that  a  powerful  and  protected  secondary  arma- 
ment forms  part  of  the  design,  there  will  be  additional 
reason  for  congratulation".  It  is  because  of  the  secrecy 
policy  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  criticism  to  remedy 
defects.  The  writer  gives  us  a  close  analysis  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  which  the  Navy  Estimates  have  to  face  in  the  pro- 
vision of  speed  for  "battle-cruisers"  and  the  need  for  con- 
sidering afresh  whether  such  high  speed  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  ships  whose  primary  duty  is  to  serve  as  units  in  a 
fleet.  The  tabular  matter  of  the  "Naval  Annual",  seeing 
that  it  is  the  best  of  our  naval  reference-books,  requires  over- 
hauling. It  is  too  positively  stated  that  the  "  Prinz-Regent 
Luitpold  "  is  to  have  ten  12-inch  guns.  Our  Admiralty  and 
our  unofficial  guides  have  so  often  been  optimistically  wrong 
in  reference  to  German  armaments  that  it  would  be  well  to 
be  cautious. 

"  Manual  of  Naval  Law  and  Court-Martial  Procedure."  Fourth 
Edition.  Edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Stephens,  C.  E.  Gifford  and 
F.  Harrison  Smith.    London :  Stevens.    1912.  15s. 

A  new  issue  of  Admiralty  instructions,  the  recasting  of 
the  Admiralty  memorandum  on  Court-martial  procedure, 
and  establishment  of  a  detention  system  for  disciplinary 
offences  forced  the  third  edition  of  this  manual  into  the 
category  of  obsolescent  text-books  somewhat  prematurely, 
but  the  interests  of  discipline  prohibit  radical  change  in  the 
code  of  naval  law,  and  the  editors  have  been  able  to  produce 
a  fourth  edition  without  much  jettison,  substitution  of 
substance,  or  great  rearrangement  in  form.  The  Official 
Secrets  Act,  1911,  supplies  some  fresh  material,  and  offences 
punishable  by  ordinary  law  and  the  rules  of  evidence  have 
been  given  more  room.  An  improvement  has  been  effected 
by  putting  cited  cases  into  footnotes  with  dates  against 
them ;  the  striking  feature  of  these  dates  is  their  antiquity, 
though,  of  course,  this  does  not  necessarily  detract  from 
their  authority.  The  table  of  cases  added  to  the  book  earns 
gratitude,  and  the  revised  edition  bears  well  the  test  of 
comparison  with  its  predecessor. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  152. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  EC 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  -.-  £94,000,000. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 

OF 

ASSURANCE. 


LOW    PREMIUMS.  LOW  EXPENSES. 

LARGE  ULTIMATE  BONUSES. 

FUNDS    -    -     -  £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

London  :  3  Lombard  Street,  E.C.    West  End  :  17  Pall  Mall.S. W. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  SQUARE,  Edinhurgh. 
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Head 

Governor — 
S»  Nevile  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Incorporated 

A.D. 

1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents.  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  urglary. 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

Tkt  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary. 
ROYAL  EXCHANCE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following : — 
LIFE    INSURANCE,    with    and    without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B. 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

ECOLE  SUPERIEURE  DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  TEtat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
A  few  English  students  received. 

Students  follow  the  full  courses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 

English  students  taught  French  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associate 
continually  with  French  students.  Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  of  life  among  French  people. 

English  students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  de  Wagram, 
Paris. 

Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN  36  Prince's  Road, 
Liverpool. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— Some  NOMINATIONS 

^<  FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  £yo  per  annum,  are  open  for 
B«xt  term.— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


Impaired  Digestion 


Diet  yourself.  Choose  a  food  which  is  easily  digested, 
nourishing  and  palatable.  Milk  and  whole  wheat  are 
the  staple  ingredients  of  the  perfect  diet.  The 
'  Allenburys  '  Diet  is  a  combination  of  both  in  a 
partially  predigesied  form,  and  is  delicious  to  take. 
It  gives  tone  to  the  whole  system.  Made  in  a  minute — 
add  boiling  water  only. 
Large  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  3d.  stamps. 
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R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN. 


(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 

TO  BALTIC  AND  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Cr.  6.    BALTIC  &  RUSSIA   

Cr.  7.  PENINSULA,  MOROCCO  &  MARSEILLES 
(Most  luxurious  and  interesting  Route  to  the  RIVIERA.) 

Cr.  8.    HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT   

Cr.  9.    ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c  


24  days 
10  days 

29  days 
15  days 


From  Grimsby,  Southampton,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
TBS    ROYAL    MAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY, 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


UNION- 

SUMMER 

HOLIDAY  CRUISES 

CASTLE 

HAMBURG, 

ANTWERP, 

MADEIRA, 

THE  CANAR 

IES, 

LINE 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  & 

EGYPT. 

I^.Q'W  FARES. 

Apply:- 

3-4  Fenchurch 

Street,  London, 

E.C. 

HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  *' It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

f  ROWBOROUGH.—  CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

V^-  Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

X  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

T   ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  /    First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


L 


UCERNE.  —  GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 


Highly  patronised 
round.  Garage. 


MATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.   Full  modern 
suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 


HOTEL. 


SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL  CROWN 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HO  ->S£  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST 

Vol.  VII.    With  a  separate  Volume  of  Maps. 

History  of  the  British  Army. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE.     With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Vol.  VII.  1809-1810.   With  a  separate  volume 
of  Maps.    8vo.  2 is.  net. 
Vol.  VII.  opens  with  the  operations  in  the  West  Indies 
from  1807  until  1815,  and  carries  the  Peninsular  War  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1 8 10. 

The  Times.  — "  The  story  is  well  told  from  first  to  last, 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  sustained,  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
nowhere  falls  below  the  high  standard  of  accurate  narration 
and  sagacious  criticism  which  his  previous  volumes  have  led 
us  to  expect.  ...  A  great  work  for  which  Mr.  Fortescue 
deserves  unstinted  praise." 

%*  Previously  published  :  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1 8s.  net  each  ; 
Vol.  III.,  18s.  net ;  Vol  IV.,  42s.  net ;  Vol.  V,  18s.  net ; 
Vol.  VI.,  1 8s.  net. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

MILITARY  TEXT  BOOKS.    New  Volume. 

Our  Cavalry.  By  Major-General  M.  F. 
RIMINGTON,  C.V.O.,  C.B.  With  8  Diagrams. 
8vo.  5s.  net.  [Tuesday. 

ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Pan's  Gard  eD.  A  Volume  of  Nature  Stories. 
By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  "The 
Centaur,"  &c.  With  Drawings  by  W.  GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON.    Extra  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Early  Naturalists,  their 
Lives  and  Work  (1530-1789). 

By  L.  C.  MIALL,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    8vo.  ios.  net. 
Athenaum. — "  Prof.  Miall  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  a  work  of  distinct  historical  value  to  all 
interested  in  biological  studies." 

THE  POCKET  PARKMAN. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Parkman. 

Pocket  Edition.  Limp  Leather  Binding.  In  12  vols. 
With  Frontispieces  and  Maps.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
6s.  net  each. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.     In  2  Vols. 
Part  V.     Just  Published. 

The    Golden    Bough.    A  Study  in 

Magic  and  Religion.  By  J.  G.  FRAZER, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  8vo. 

Part.  5.  SPIRITS  OF  THE  CORN  AND  OP 
THE  WILD.    In  Two  Vols.    20s.  net. 

Athenceum. — "  No  purchaser  of  this  instalment  of  the 
newest  '  Golden  Bough '  is  likely  to  complain,  after  taking 
down  the  second  edition  from  his  shelves  to  compare  it  with 
its  substitute,  that  he  has  not  obtained  full  value  for  his 
fresh  outlay  .  .  .  this  monumental  work." 

Previously  published. — Part  I.  The  Magic  Art  and  the 
Evolution  of  Kings.  Two  Vols.  20s.  net.  Part  2.  Taboo 
and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul.  One  Vol.  ios.  net.  Part  3. 
The  Dying  God.  One  Vol.  ios.  net.  Part  4.  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris.    One  vol.  ios.  net. 

The  Standard  of  Value.      By  sir 

DAVID  BARBOUR,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  8vo. 
6s.  net.  [Tuesday. 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.   Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


***  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 

TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
STORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli  (A.  J.  Anderson).  Stanley 
Paul.    10s.  6c?.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Belfast  Boy  (J.  A.  P.).   Nutt.  5s. 
Paul  Burdon  (Sir  William  Magnay).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
Bella  (Edward  Charles  Booth).    Arnold.  6s. 
Mirabel's  Island  (Louis  Tracy).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
From  the  Car  Behind  (Eleanor  M.  Ingram).    Lippincott.  6s. 
The  Red  Hand  of   Ulster  (George  A.  Birmingham).  Smith, 
Elder.  6s. 

Pride  of  War  (Gustav  Janson).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  6s. 
From  the  Angle  of  (Seventeen  (Eden   Phillpotts).  Murray. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

La  Meilleure  Part  (Emile  Poiteau).    Paris.    Grasset.  3fr.  50. 
History. 

British  Radicalism,  1791-1797  (Walter  Phelps  Hall).    King.  8s. 

A  History  of  the  British  Army  (the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue). 
Vol.  VII.    With  maps.    Macmillan.    21s.  net. 

Elizabethan  Keswick  :  Extracts  from  the  Original  Account- 
Books,  1564-1577,  of  the  German  Miners,  in  the  Archives 
of  Augsburg  (transcribed  and  translated  by  W.  G.  Col- 
lingwood).    Kendal  Wilson.    5s.  net. 

A  History  of  Japan  (Hisho  Saito).   Kegan  Paul.    5s.  net. 

Law. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Law  of  Corporations  (Arthur  K. 

Kuhn).    King.  6s. 
The  Law  of  Negotiable  Securities  (William  Willis).  Stevens 

and  Haynes.    7s.  6c?. 

Reprints. 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  :  Life'* 
Little  Ironies ;  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Macmillan. 
7s.  6d.  net  each. 

Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Second  (edited  by  Henry  Newbolt). 
Frowde.    Is.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Letters  of  Great  Writers  :  From  the  time  of  Spenser  to  the  time 
of  Wordsworth  (edited  by  Rev.  Headley  V.  Taylor),  4s.  6d. 
net;  A  New  Spanish  Reader  (edited  by  R.  D.  Monteverde), 
2s.  6d.  net ;  First  English  Exercises  (Frank  Jorres),  Is.  6d. 

Blackie. 

Diaconus  :  Exercises  in  the  Meaning  of  English  (George  G. 

Loane).    Macmillan.    3a.  6c?. 
English   History  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources,  1066-1216 

(N.  L.  Frazer).    Black.    2s.  6d. 

Science. 

The  First  Signs  of  Insanity  (Bernard  Hollander).    Stanley  Paul. 
10s.  6c?.  net. 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  by  Means  of  the  Immune  Sub- 
stances (I.K.)  Therapy  (W7alter  H.  Fearis).  Murray. 
6s.  net. 

Travel. 

Italian  Travel  Sketches  (James  Sully).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Rome  :  The  Cradle  of  Western  Civilisation  (H.  T.  Inman).  Stan- 
ford.   4s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

XAPITE22I  1911,  Cambridge.    Bowes  and  Bowes.    Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Titanic  (Robert  Blake).    Stockwell.    Is.  net. 

Hindle  Wakes  :  A  Play  in  Three  Acts  (Stanley  Houghton). 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    Is.  6c?.  net. 
Makeshifts  and  Realities  (Gertrude  Robins).    Werner  Laurie. 

6c?.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Athenian  Critic  of  Athenian  Democracy,  An  (Francis  Brooks). 

Nutt.    Is.  6c?.  net. 
Brazil  in  1911  (J.  C.  Oakenfull).    Butler  and  Tarmer. 
Child's  Empire  Picture  Annual,  The.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

3s.  6d. 

Problem  of  Empire  Governance,  The  (Charles  E.  T.  Stuart- 

Linton).    Longmans).    3s.  6c?.  net. 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical 

Society.  Novello. 
Staircases  and  Garden  Steps  (Guy  Cadogan  Rothery).  Werner 

Laurie.    6s.  net. 
Syndicalism  (J.  Ramsay  Ma-cdonald,  M.P.)    Constable.    Is.  net. 
Task  of  Social  Hygiene,  The  (Havelock  Ellis).  Constable. 
7    8s.  6c?.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August. — The  Arena,  Is.  net ;  The 
Antiquary,  6c/.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6c/.  ;  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After,  2s.  6</.  ;  The  Open  Court,  10  cents; 
United  Service  Magazine,  2s. ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review,  Is.  net ;  Scribners'  Magazine,  Is.  net ;  The  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics,  65  cents;  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  2s.  6c/. ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2.--.  6c/. ; 
The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Socialist  Review, 
6c/.  net;  The  Economic  Review,  3s.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine, 
Is.;  The  National  Review.  2s.  6c/.  net;  The  English  Church 
Review,  6c/.  net;  The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  netj 
The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  Is.  net. 
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A  Brilliant  List  of  Novels  for  Holiday  Reading 


A7   SIX  SHILLINGS 

Clara 

The  New  Humpty  Dumpty 
Also  and  Perhaps 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedauque 
Grit  Lawless 

An  American  Girl  at  the  Durbar 
Elizabeth  in  Retreat 

The  Last  Resort 
Wings  of  Desire 
Pomander  Walk 
Beggars  and  Sorners 
The  Knightly  Years 
The  Snake 


EACH. 

By  A.  NEIL  LYONS  {Shortly 

By  DANIEL  CHAUCER 

By  Sir  FRANK  SWETTENHAM 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG 

By  SHELLAND  BRADLEY 

By  MARGARET  WESTRUP 

(Author  of  "  Elizabeth's  Children.") 

By  F.  PREVOST  BATTERSBY 

By  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

By  ALLAN  McAULAY 

By  W.  M.  ARDAGH 

By  F.  INGLIS  POWELL 


At  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  Net  Each. 

Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town  By  Stephen  leacock 


Elsie  Lindtner 


(Author  of  "  Nonsense  Novels,"  "  Literary  Lapses,"  &c.) 


{Shortly. 


The  Tomboy  and  Others 
The  Barmecide's  Feast 


By  KARIN  MICHAELIS 

(Author  of  "  The  Dangerous  Age.") 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
By  JOHN  GORE 


JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  W. 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY- GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

OISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd,, 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 


"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig-  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


LTD. 


10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  Eye=Witness 

THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS 

Eugenics  and  Lord  Tweedmouth. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Quaker  Cave. 

Three  Open  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.    I.  By 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch. 
For   the  Defence    VII.    In  Defence  of  the  Labour 

Members.    By  Junius. 
The  World  of  "Sybil."   By  C.  C. 
Lex  v.  The  Poor. 

The  Return  of  Don  Quixote.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Goodwood.    By  Delf. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times.    VII.    The  Voice  of  the  People. 
By  B.  C. 

The  Way  of  Belfast.    By  Katharine  Tynan. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  S. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Office  : 
16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

The  most  amusing  holiday  novel  is 
MR.    HERBERT  GEORGE'S 

"JOHNNY:  A  LADY  of  the  PERIOD." 

Everyone  interested  in  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  should  read  it. 
Price  6s. 
GREENING  &  CO.,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

THE  AUGUST 

" BOOK  MONTHLY " 

PRICE  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL   AND   PAETICUL4R.     A   Talk,  "Underneath  the 

Bough,"  About  Books,  Authors  and  Readers. 
ROUSSEAU  REVIEWED.    Because  This  Year  He  is  Two  Hundred,  Not 

Out-ByERIC  C.  B.  HANDCOCK. 
LITERARY  INDPXER8.    Some  Unconsidered  Aspects  of  Their  Very 

Useful  Work— By  HENDERSON  WILLIAMS. 
A  LONDON  LETTER.    A  Day  with  Owen  Wister  at  Philadelphia— By 

JAMES  MILNE. 

AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.   A  Poem -By  G.  F.  A.  SALMON. 
OLD    TIME    BOOKS.    How  the   Written  and  the    Printed  Word  was 

Preserved— By  EVELINE  M1TFORD. 
POETS    AN  D    PROPHETS.    Some  Voices  from  the  Past  and  Their 

Lessons  for  To-day  -  By  F  C.  BRUNTON. 
GAY  AND  GRAVE.    Some  Gleanings  from  the  American  Papers. 
MARRIED  COLLABORATORS.    Some  August  Thoughts  on  Literary 

Partnerships-By  C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
THE    WIDENER  BOOKS     An  Account  of  a  Fine  American  Literary 

Collection — By  A.  J.  BOWDEN. 
NEW  BOOKS  NEARLY  READY.    Particulars  of  Interesting  Volumes 

Likely  to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH.    A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications 

of  July  With  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  August  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationers'  HallC  ourt,  London. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday  "Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  Is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1£d. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10    KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN.  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughou 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:— 
F.  TENNANT  PAIN : 

PARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.    BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de    Fer.     OSTEND :    12    Galerie    Leopold    II.  BASLE; 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 
AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.    MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.     BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  PersiL 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  1 6  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEI LLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :Georg  Stilke,72&74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Br  >dschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE  :  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  : 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  dc  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.      CHRISTIANIA  1 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  AND  CHATHAM 
RAILWAYS. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    COAL  STRIKE. 


A  joint  General  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  South-Eastern  end 
the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Companies  was  held  on 
Thursday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  E.O.,  Sir.  H. 
Cosmo  O.  Bonsor  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  had  had  a  very  anxious  half-year,  and 
he  might  say  at  once  that  their  return  to  prosperity  had  been  seriously 
retarded  by  labour  unrest  and  the  coal  strike.  At  the  end  of  February 
they  showed  an  increase  in  their  gross  receipts  of  £25,000,  while  at  the 
end  of  the  coal  strike  the  decrease  in  their  gross  receipts  was  £'50,000, 
so  practically  they  might  say  that  the  coal  strike  cost  their  revenue 
account  directly  £75,000.  But  there  were  the  indirect  effects  of  the 
great  coal  strike  and  great  labour  unrest  throughout  the  country,  which 
he  anticipated  that  the  proprietors  could  figure  out  for  themselves.  He 
might  allude,  however,  to  two  subjects — one,  the  absolute  dislocation 
of  the  goods  traffic  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  other  the 
interference  with  the  circulation  of  money,  which  must  naturally 
seriously  affect  the  revenue  of  a  pleasure  line.  But,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  the  expenditure  side,  the  figures  could  be  more  appre- 
ciated. They  would  observe  that  coal,  notwithstanding  restricted  services, 
cost  them  £37,000  more  in  the  half-year  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1911.  The  peculiar  position  of  this  company  required  some 
explanation.  The  practice  of  both  the  South-Eastern  and  the  Chatham 
Companies  for  many  years  had  been  to  work  on  a  small  coal  stock.  It 
was  more  economical  to  do  so.  Coal  deteriorated  by  being  stacked,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  in  stacking  the  coal  and 
then  putting  it  into  wagons  for  the  supply  of  locomotives.  They  had 
therefore  always  worked  on  a  very  small  coal  stock,  relying  on  the 
regular  deliveries  of  their  contractors  to  keep  them  going;  but  last 
summer,  just  about  this  time,  they  began  to  realise  that  the  labour 
unrest  was  going  to  be  serious,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  create  a  coal  reserve.  Consequentlly,  they  bought  coal  outside  their 
contractors  wherever  they  could  get  it,  and  they  increased  their  stocks 
up  to  about  1  January  of  this  year.  They  had  then  almost  what  he 
might  say  was  a  sufficient  coal  reserve  to  provide  against  the  con- 
tingencies which  might  happen,  but  from  1  January  to  1  March  their 
supplies  fell  off  materially.  The  fact  was  that  other  people  were  doing 
the  same  as  themselves.  The  gas  companies,  the  water  companies,  the 
local  authorities  and  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  were 
endeavouring  to  grab  what  coal  they  could  get.  Consequently,  when 
the  strike  came,  early  in  March,  they  had  not  the  same  coal  reserve 
as  they  had  been  able  to  accumulate  in  January,  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  contractors  could  not  get  the  coal  through.  Under  these 
conditions  they  were  compelled  at  once  to  restrict  their  train  service, 
to  economise  in  every  way  they  could,  and  practically  to  face  what  was 
a,  very  disagreeable  position.  During  the  coal  strike  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  boats  to  be  coaled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  they  bought,  at  high  prices,  he  must  own,  whatever  coal  they  could 
get  from  abroad.  They  managed  to  get  through,  he  thought  he  might 
gay,  with  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  coal  strike 
they  were,  he  believed,  the  first  company  to  be  able  to  restore  its  train 
service  to  its  normal  condition.  A  great  many  people  thought  that  a 
restricted  train  service  would  lead  to  an  economy  in  wages;  but, 
although  in  some  instances  there  had  been  a  reduction,  in  others  there 
had  been  an  increase,  and  particularly  in  traffic  expenses.  Early  in  the 
winter  the  directors  thought  it  was  right  to  consider  the  whole  of  their 
pay-sheet.  They  recognised  that  the  cost  of  living  had  risen,  and  in 
the  circumstances  they  felt  bound  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  lower 
grades  of  their  staff,  and  they  commenced  with  those  grades  that  did 
not  come  under  the  Government  Conciliation  Scheme.  Consequently, 
there  was  an  increase  of  £8,000  in  their  traffic  expenses.  They  had  also 
had  to  deal  during  the  half-year  with  those  grades  that  came  under  the 
Conciliation  Scheme,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  with  several  -of  the 
grades  they  had  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  without  any  appeal 
to  an  outside  chairman  or  arbitrator.  The  shareholders  would  appre- 
ciate that  that  must  mean  a  higher  wages  bill  in  the  future,  and 
the  directors  in  putting  up  certain  wages  Telied  upon  the  promise,  the 
distinct  pledge  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  service  should  be  a  justification  for  some  moderate 
increase  in  their  charges  to  the  general  public.  A  satisfactory 
feature  to  which  he  might  allude  was  that  the  colliery  at  Shakespeare 
Cliff  was  producing  Kent  coal.  They  had  had  a  train-load  of  it,  and 
they  had  found  it  satisfactory  as  regards  locomotives  making  steam. 
He  understood  that  that  supply  of  coal  came  from  driving  headings,  and 
he  was  also  given  to  understand  that  the  second  shaft  would  very  soon 
be  down  into  the  top  seam  from  which  the  coal  came,  and  that  the  colliery 
would  practically  be  in  working  order.  He  had  nothing  more  to  say 
of  a  promising  nature,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  anticipate 
that  the  managing  committee  would  have'  a  very  prosperous  half-year. 
At  the  moment  their  traffics  were  not  encouraging.  He  admitted  that 
the  weather  was  very  much  against  them,  but  it  was  probable  that  when 
business  settled  down,  labour  settled  down,  and  the  weather  settled 
itself,  they  would  see  in  the  latter  part  of  the  half-year  more  encourag- 
ing traffic  receipts.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  face  a  higher  price 
for  coal,  a  higher  price  for  materials,  and  a  higher  wages  bill,  and 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  insurance  tax  would  cost  the 
managing  committee  £7,000  during  the  current  half-j'ear. 

Mr.  Reynolds  appealed,  on  behalf  of  cyclists,  for  some  little  concession 
in  the  matter  of  cheap  tickets,  as  had  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Great  Central,  and  the  Great  Western  Railways. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  general  manager  would  con- 
sider the  application  that  had  been  made  for  cheap  tickets.  The  time 
was  not  opportune,  he  was  afraid,  to  reduce  any  fares  or  any  charges. 
They  had  got  big  expenses  against  them,  and  they  would  be  obliged 
to  guard  the  shareholders'  interests  in  every  way  by  keeping  up  their 
revenue  and  keeping  down  their  expenditure  as  much  as  possible. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  no  resolution  being  submitted  to 
the  meeting. 

At  the  152nd  half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  Mr.  H.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor  (Chairman  of  the  Company), 
who  presided,  said  that  the  managing  committee  had  handed  over 
£17,963  less  this  half-year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1911.  Tho 
following  dividends  were  declared,  payable  (less  income  tax)  on  Friday, 
9  August,  1912  :— A  dividend  at  the  Tate  of  £1  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Ordinary  nndivided  stock  of  the  company  for  the  half-year  ended 
30  June,  1912;  a  dividend  of  £1  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
stock  for  the  half-year  ended  30  June.  1912." 

At  the  half-yearly  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  tho  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.  (Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding,  it  was 
explained  that  the  decision  to  pay  a  dividend  on  tho  Second  Preference 
stock  was  due  to  the  change  of  dates  in  the  financial  year,  in  conforming 
with  the  Railway  Companies'  Accounts  and   Returns  Act,  1911. 


THRELFALL'S  BREWERY. 


INCREASING   PROFITS   IN   DIFFICULT  TIMES 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Threlfall's  Brewery  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C., 
Mr.  Charles  Threlfall  (Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Burnside,  A.C.I.S.)  having  read  the  notices, 
The  Chairman  said :  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  preside 
here  to-day  at  this  our  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting,  and  present  to  you 
such  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  business  for  the  past  year.  In  referring 
to  our  accounts  you  will  observe  that  our  profit  from  trading  account 
amounts  to  £193,742  9s.  Id.,  as  against  £185,598  0*.  11(1.  last  year,  being 
an  increase  of  £8,144  8s.  2d.  We  have  written  off  depreciation  the  sum 
of  £40,335  15s.  4rf.,  against  £30,105  1*.  llrf.,  an  increase  of  £10,230  15s.  5rf., 
added  £1,000  to  the  employees'  compensation  fund,  and  carried  forward 
the  sum  of  £38,893  6s.  <M.  to  next  year.  I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that 
trade  generally  has  improved  during  the  past  year,  and  there  are 
indications  of  a  continuance  of  the  improvement,  which  we  are  hoping 
will  compensate  us,  in  a  measure,  for  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 
I  have  now  pleasure  in  moving  tho  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
and  that  dividends  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
Preference  shares,  and  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
Ordinary  shares,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Feeny  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  John  Hedges  said  he  had  no  question  to  ask,  and  he  did  not  think 
any  other  shareholder  had,  because  most  of  them  must  feel  satisfied. 
He  wished  to  congratulate  the  board  that,  considering  the  labour  unrest 
and  the  difficulties  they  had  had  to  contend  with,  such  a  favourable 
report  had  been  submitted.  Taking  all  things  together,  he  thought  they 
could  do  nothing  but  congratulate  themselves  on  the  results  of  the  past 
year.  He  hoped  the  present  prosperity  would  continue,  and  that  next 
year  when  they  met  they  might  have  an  increasing  dividend. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Feeny  said  the  resolution  he  had  to  propose  was  one  which  ho  was 
sure  would  meet  with  the  very  warm  approval,  not  only  of  the  board, 
but  also  of  the  many  shareholders  present;  it  was  that  Captain  C.  N. 
Threlfall  and  Mr.  George  Barker,  the  retiring  directors,  should  be  re- 
elected. The  sorvices  of  Captain  Threlfall  had  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  company,  for  he  was  a  very  able,  conscientious,  and  hard-working 
director.  Mr.  Barker  had  a  marvellous  record,  because  for  25  year6  he 
had  not  missed  a  single  board  meeting,  and  during  all  that  time  had  been 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  board  and  staff,  and  had  done  the 
best  possible  service  for  the  company. 

Mr.  W.  Griffin  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Buzzard,  K.C.,  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that 
the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  to  the  board  and  to  tho 
employees  of  the  company  for  the  very  satisfactory  result  which  had 
been  placed  before  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman  in  a  not  very  lengthy 
oration,  but  one  admirably  suited  to  the  set  of  accounts  which  he  had 
had  to  present  to  them.  He  wished  to  congratulate  the  company  and  the 
board  upon  the  Chairman's  reappearance  in  the  chair  on  that  occasion. 
The  shareholders  regretted  his  absence  very  much  on  the  last  occasion, 
though  he  had  in  Mr.  Feeny  a  most  efficient  and  able  representative. 
It  was  very  satisfactory,  when  they  looked  at  the  difficulties  to  which 
Mr.  Hedges  had  referred,  that  they  should  have  been  able  during  the 
year  to  present  to  the  eompanv  such  a  highly  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
That  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  reflected  the  greatest  credit,  he  was 
perfectly  sure,  not  only  upon  the  board,  but  on  the  humblest  individual 
that  worked  under  them,  and  the  shareholders  would  be  ungracious  if  they 
did  not  recognise  the  way  in  which  the  board  and  staff  had  w-orked 
under  great  difficulties.  They  laboured  under  a  taxation  which  un- 
doubtedly, as  far  as  this  trade  was  concerned,  was  undue  and  dis- 
proportionate to  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  the  community  was 
taxed.  In  spite  of  this  they  had  received  good  results,  and  the  share- 
holders were  extremely  indebted  to  the  board. 
Mr.  Higgins  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks  and  the  meeting  ended. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE  SYNTHETIC  BOGEY  AND   THE  CHEERY 
PLANTER  :    Special    Article   by    Mr.  William 
Wicherley. 

DIYIDEND      POSSIBILITIES      OF  SUMATRA 

CONSOLIDATED. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

RUBANA,      MOUNT     AUSTIN     AND  OTHER 
MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 


NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    5°  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  as.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Boohstllert 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  READING 

^  /  a//  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 

Smith,   Elder  &  Co.'s 
New  is.  Net  Series. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
Works 

Illustrated  3/6  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Stories  of  War 

and  Sport. 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 
Uncle  Bernac  :  a  Memory  of  the  Empire. 
Rodney  Stone. 
The  White  Company. 
The  Adventures  of  Gerard. 
The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard. 
The  Sign  of  Four. 
Sir  Nigel. 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus. 
Round  the  Fire  Stories. 
Micah  Clarke. 

The  Captain  of  the  Pole  Star. 

The  Refugees. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

1.  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

2.  The  Cruise  of  the   "  Cachalot  "   Round  the 

World  after  Sperm  Whales.      Frank  T.  Bullen. 

3.  Fights  for  the  Flag.                 Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

4.  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.             Frank  T.  Bullen. 

5.  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.           Richard  Jefferies. 

6.  A  Londoner's  Log  Book.    Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

7.  The  Sowers.                           Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

8.  Jess.                                              H.  Rider  Haggard. 

9.  Vice  Versa.                                         F.  Anstey. 

10.  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen. 

11.  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

12.  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness.   Sir  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

13.  A  Vision  of  India.                                Sidney  Low. 

14.  The  Defence  of  Plevna.     Capt.  F.  W.  von  Herbert. 

With  an  Introduction   by    General   Sir  John  French, 
G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

15.  The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

16.  Nelson  and  His  Captains.       Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

17.  With  Edged  Tools.               Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

18.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  s 
Novels 

(author's  complete  edition). 

In  20  Volumes.    Arranged  Chronologically. 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 
MR.  WEYMAN. 

Small  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3S.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

2.  The  New  Rector. 

3.  The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 

4.  A  Gentleman  of  France. 

5.  The  Man  in  Black. 

6.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

7.  My  Lady  Rotha. 

8.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 

9.  The  Red  Cockade. 

10.  Shrewsbury. 

11.  The  Castle  Inn. 

12.  Sophia. 

13.  Count  Hannibal. 

14.  In  Kings'  Byways. 

15.  The  Long  Night. 

16.  The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 

17.  Starvecrow  Farm. 

18.  Chippinge. 

19.  Laid  up  in  Lavender. 

20.  The  Wild  Geese. 

THIN   PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Henry  Seton  Merrimans 
Novels 

in  14  Volumes.    With  an  Introduction  in  the  First 
Volume  by  E.  F.  S.  and  S.  G.  T. 

In  clear  type,  and  handy  size.          Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES   OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp. 

2.  The  Sowers. 

3.  From  One  Generation  to  Another. 

4.  With  Edged  Tools. 

5.  The  Grey  Lady. 

6.  Flotsam. 

7.  in  xveudr  s  i  ents. 

8.  Roden's  Corner. 

9.  The  Isle  of  Unrest. 

10.  The  Velvet  Glove. 

11.  The  Vultures. 

*          12.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

13.  Tomaso's  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

14.  The  Last  Hope. 

Frospectus  Post  Free  on  Application. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  fuss  ove'r  the  Master  of  Elibank's  "retirement 
from  the  Chief  Whipship  of  the  Government — he  is 
going  to  be  a  contractor  and  oil  magnate  with  S.  Pear- 
son and  Son  Limited-^owes  something  of  course  to 
the  dead  season.  But  not  by  any  means  all.  "  That 
you  may  lay  to  ",  hearing  the  uneasy  utterance  of  cer- 
tain Radical  journalists.  No  doubt  a  partnership  with 
Lord  Cowdray  is  no  bad  manger  for  the  heir  to  many 
not  unembarrassed  Scottish  acres.  But  why  go  now? 
Not  the  least,  says  one  oracle,  because  this  retirement 
"spells  the  doom  of  the  Liberal  Government.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  struggle  of  the  coming  autumn 
will  be  conducted  at  the  utmost  pressure  and  with  the 
greatest  resolution  that  the  Master  has  been  forced  to 
give  way  to  younger  men  ".  So  departs  Mr.  "  Alick  " 
Murray,  aged  42,  and  is  replaced  by  Mr.  Percy  Illing- 
worth,  a  year  his  senior  ! 

Those  who  know  of  old  their  Alexander — a  con- 
queror thus  far,  since  he  has  kept  the  coalition  going  so 
long — must  think  that  he  would  have  postponed  his 
decease  if  he  had  seen  in  the  least  his  way  to  keep 
it  going  longer.  Genial,  good-humoured,  rosy,  stout 
yet  "  slim  ",  never  wasting  an  opportunity,  this  was 
almost  a  great  Whip.  He  knew  the  constituencies,  he 
knew  the  House,  and  he  had  something  of  a  success- 
ful general's  instinct  as  to  when  it  is  the  part  of  true 
prudence  to  be  audacious.  He  coaxed  the  shekels  from 
the  pocket  of  Jew  and  Gentile  desiring  (for  a  considera- 
tion) to  be  enrolled  among  the  gentlemen  of  England. 
A  disciple  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  he 
fitted  equally  well  into  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  (with  whom  he  has  pretty  frequently 
put  up) ;  and  into  that  of  Mr.  Redmond.  He  did  quite 
well  till  the  other  day  with  the  Labour  party — he  did 
quite  well  till  the  other  day  indeed  with  everybody. 


Mr.  Illingworth,  a  moderate  "old  Liberal",  brings 
physique  to  the  trial  of  office  and  the  hereditary  apti- 
tude of  a  Bradford  merchant  and  Manchester  School- 
man's son  and  nephew,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Paisley.  And  the  trials  of  office  may  not  last  so  very 
long- 
So- Manchester  suggests.  The  by-elections,  indeed, 
are  going  very  well ;  uninterruptedly  since  the 
General  Election  they  have  inclined  to  our  side ; 
every  one,  as  far  as  we  remember,  has  shown 
a  relative  improvement  in  the  Unionist  position  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  Unionist  poll  has  shown  an  abso- 
lute increase.  Where  there  has  been  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  winning,  we  have  won  the  seat  outright ; 
and  once  at  any  rate,  in  South  Manchester,  where  there 
was  not  a  reasonable  prospect.  North-West  Manches- 
ter shows  that  the  tide  in  our  favour  is  running  more 
strongly  than  ever.  We  all  expected  to  win  the  seat, 
but  no  one,  we  think,  expected  to  win  by  over  a  thou- 
sand, not  at  least  after  the  contest  began.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  Government  is  doing  its  work.  We 
should  like  satisfaction  with  the  Unionist  programme  to 
hz  a  yet  stronger  force  than  that  in  our  favour.  "  Agin 
the  Government  "  carries  many  a  by-election  that  is 
reversed  at  the  next  General.  Sir  John  Randies  can- 
not afford  to  rest  or  to  overlook  anybody  or  anything. 
Let  him  remember  Mr.  Joy n son  Hicks. 

There  can  be  no  more  amusing  reading  than  the  news- 
papers' attempts  to  explain  by-elections.  Invariably  this 
question  and  that  is  ruled  out  as  not  affecting  the  elec- 
tion, but  unfortunately  hardly  two  papers  rule  out  the 
same  thing.  When  it  comes  to  saying  what  did  win 
the  election,  after  settling  what  did  not,  difference  of 
opinion  runs  even  wilder.  This  Manchester  election  is 
bearing  its  full  crop  of  wiseacre  sayings.  Radicals  in- 
sist that  Tariff  Reform  was  put  in  the  background  ;  so 
the  result  shows  no  turning  away  from  Free  Trade.  But 
Mr.  Hewart  spoke  of  hardly  anything  else  but  Free 
Trade  and  proclaimed  that  his  rejection  would  be  taken 
as  a  blow  to  Free  Trade.  So  it  appears  that  the  sweep- 
ing rejection  of  a  Free  Trader  and  the  taking  to  breast 
of  a  Tariff  Reformer  shows  no  change  in  fiscal  view^s  at 
all.    "  It  was  all  Home  Rule  "  is  the  Radical  crv  now. 
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But  at  every  other  election  we  have  heard  that  Home 
Rule  was  not  mentioned  and  so  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Unionist  success. 

"Another  scene  in  the  House."  This  time  the 
offender  was  Mr.  J.  MacCallum  Scott.  On  Tuesday  he 
was  outrageous,  obstinately  flouting  the  Speaker,  and 
was  promptly  and  rightly  'h  own  out  on  the  Premier's 
motion.  On  Wednesday  he  was  wiser,  an  insinuating 
compatriot,  Mr.  Munro,  reading  on  his  behalf  a  manly 
and  complete  apology.  The  Speaker  was  magnani- 
mous, and  next  session  Mr.  Asquith  will  move  that  the 
House  receive  back  Mr.  MacCallum  Scott.  All  will 
be  right  if  the  example  made  of  him  restrains  his  kind 
in  future. 

After  some  delay  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  as  bad  as  Mr. 
McKenna.  Lord  Charles  was  told  that  the  naval  man- 
oeuvres had  been  run  from  Whitehall  and  badly  run' too. 
He  asked  some  questions  on  the  matter  and  Mr. 
Churchill  evaded  them.  Lord  Charles  has  lost  no  time 
in  making  his  attack.  We  must  provide  food  and  men, 
he  says  ;  above  all  we  must  face  the  facts  and  not  rely 
on  the  good  faith  of  France  and  Russia.  Lord  Charles 
has  done  well  to  expose  the  inconsistencies  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  last  speech.  It  is  amazing  that  a  Minister 
who,  above  all  others,  ought  to  tell  the  public  the  truth 
should  say  in  the  same  breath  that  the  German  menace 
forces  us  to  concentrate  in  the  North  Sea  and  that  four 
Invincibles  are  to  go  to  Malta. 

And  now  Lord  Fisher  and  the  Fisher  spirit  again 
informs  the  Admiralty.  The  glowing  testimonial  Mr. 
Churchill  gave  him  the  other  day  in  the  House  was 
evidently  part  notice  of,  part  apology  for,  Lord  Fisher's 
re-installation.  With  it  is  coming  back  the  atmosphere 
of  distrust,  of  intrigue,  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  that 
worked  such  mischief  in  the  Service  whilst  Lord  Fisher 
was  First  Sea  Lord.  Again  naval  officers  feel  that  their 
career  is  in  one  man's  hands  ;  that  to  please  him  means 
success,  to  displease  him  ruin.  Again  the  Press  will  be 
"  worked  ",  and  the  favoured  pressmen  will  have  the 
entree  to  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Fisher  is  too  slim  openly 
to  instal  a  newspaper  at  the  Admiralty  :  he  keeps  his 
Col.  Repingtons  up  his  sleeve.  Admiral  Wilson  purged 
the  Service  of  this  evil  taint  and  restored  the  old  naval 
spirit.  It  is  grievous  that  the  mischief-maker  should 
be  let  in  again. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mr.  Borden's  visit  to 
London,  which  will  probably  mark  a  stage  in 
Imperial  organisation  more  momentous  than  any 
which  has  come  from  the  regular  Imperial  Con- 
ferences. Precisely  what  he  proposes  to  do  for  the 
Navy  cannot  be  known  till  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  laying  his  scheme  before  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
but  there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  his  views 
are  far-reaching.  They  involve  a  contribution  to  the 
naval  resources  of  the  Empire,  which  will  be  as  striking 
in  its  proportion  as  was  the  New  Zealand  contingent 
in  the  South  African  War.  Such  a  contribution  would 
no  doubt  modify  the  attitude  which  has  hitherto  been 
taken  up  on  the  voice  the  Dominions  are  to  have  in 
decisions  affecting  the  fleet.  Colonial  Parliaments  will 
not  vote  large  sums  for  the  Navy  unless  responsible 
Ministers  are  in  direct  touch  with  naval  policy.  The 
development  need  not  cause  misgiving  whilst  Colonial 
statesmen  endorse  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Borden  at 
the  Carlton  Club  :  "  One  great  fleet  under  one  central 
control  in  time  of  war  ". 

It  is  a  pity  the  Government  could  not  find  occasion 
before  the  night  of  the  adjournment  for  so  important 
a  statement  as  that  which  Mr.  Samuel  made  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Marconi  agreement.  An  imperial  chain 
of  wireless  stations  is  at  least  as  vital  a  matter  as  a 
partisan  Bill  which  can  never  become  law.  Negotia- 
tions were  complete  months  ago,  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  this  new  development  in  Imperial  com- 
munications should  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Whilst  we  are  negotiating  Germany 
apparently  is  already  at  work  on  a  system  which  will 


bind  together  her  oversea  possessions.  On  commercial 
grounds,  not  less  than  on  strategic,  a  system  of  wireless 
stations  throughout  the  Empire  is  eminently  desirable  ; 
it  will  make  for  economy  in  communications,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  make  for  efficiency  because  the  Marconi 
Company  under  its  contract  foregoes  claim  to  payments 
unless  the  results  are  satisfactory. 

Who  was  responsible  for  the  presence  of  extra  troops 
in  Belfast?  Mr.  Seely  says  they  were  requisitioned  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  and 
remained  there  at  his  request.  The  Lord  Mayor  says 
they  did  not  come  at  his  request  at  all ;  they  were  sent 
on  a  report  of  the  City  Commissioner  ;  and  they  remained 
because  the  City  Commissioner  thought  it  inadvisable 
for  them  to  leave  till  the  end  of  the  week — a  view  with 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  agreed  when  his  opinion  was 
asked.  They  were  not  sent  by  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief because  he  was  not  in  Ireland  ;  Mr. 
Seely  does  not  even  know  if  he  was  consulted. 

The  Labour  party  speakers  on  the  Bill  to  enable  trade 
unions  to  levy  contributions  for  political  objects  made 
it  plain  that  they  are  not  satisfied.  The  Bill  admits 
the  duty  of  protecting  minorities  who  disagree  with  the 
politics  of  the  union  but  fails  altogether  in  its  machinery 
for  that  purpose.  The  position  of  the  Labour  party 
is  that  the  majority  have  the  right  to  decide  on  this 
as  on  any  other  matter  of  interest  to  the  union.  Con- 
sidering the  history  of  the  Government  in  trade-union 
legislation  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  will  consent 
to  turn  their  Bill  inside  out.  The  Attorney-General, 
as  Mr.  Clynes  said,  was  more  sympathetic  in  his  speech 
than  the  Bill  itself.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  may  repeat  Sir 
Lawson  Walton's  exploit  on  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill. 
The  irresponsibility  of  trade  unions  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  their  political  action  as  the  Bill  does. 
In  politics  they  would  be  as  free  from  liability  for  wrong 
doing  as  they  are  now  in  other  matters.  With  a  real 
safeguard  for  minorities,  and  a  definition  of  liability 
such  as  is  proposed  in  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  newly  intro- 
duced Bill,  there  would  be  much  less  objection  to  the 
unions  having  power  to  spend  money  on  political  objects. 

Lord  Devonport  owes  an  apology  to  Mr.  Norman 
Craig.  In  a  published  letter  he  abused  Mr.  Norman 
Craig  for  unauthorised  interference.  Mr.  Craig 
has  shown  that  his  conduct  was  not  unauthorised 
and  ought  not  to  be  called  interference.  He  made  a 
speech  at  the  request  of  an  employer  who  is  one  of 
Lord  Devonport's  own  colleagues.  He  saw  the  men's 
leaders  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
He  helped  to  draft  a  letter  on  the  express  understanding 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  employers, 
and  made  it  a  condition  that  all  the  proceedings  should 
be  regarded  as  confidential.  All  this,  says  Mr.  Craig, 
was  known  to  Lord  Devonport  when  he  broke  out.  But 
Lord  Devonport  has  given  him  no  answer.  Presumably 
he  has  none  to  give. 

On  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  prompting  the  Government 
has  decided  to  consider  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company's  directors  for 
the  Putumayo  atrocities.  It  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  prompt  action  which  Lord  Robert  previously 
suggested  of  removing  the  liquidator  Arana  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  A  last  effort  to  stir  action  had  to  be 
made  ;  but  we  fear  the  Government  accepts  it  merely 
to  avoid  responsibility  by  handing  over  to  a  committee 
the  duty  they  ought  to  have  taken  on  themselves. 
Clearly  this  was  a  question  for  the  Law  Officers. 
They  know  as  much  as  the  committee  can  discover ; 
and  they  have  already  refused  to  take  what  chances 
there  might  be  against  the  directors.  By  the  time  the 
committee  reports,  or  even  gets  to  work  in  October, 
the  state  of  Putumayo  will  have  improved,  we  hope, 
under  he  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  English 
mission  that  is  to  be  sent,  and  the  directors  will  be 
forgotten.  The  committee  may  do  some  good  in  con- 
sidering what  changes  are  required  in  Company  Law  ; 
but  proceedings  against  the  directors  would  have  shown 
it  much  more  impressively. 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her  newly  formed  Local 
Government  Advancement  Committee  (Anti-Suffrage) 
are  to  counteract  votes  for  women  on  the  Shakespearean 
and  homoeopathic  principle:  "Take  thou  some  new 
infection  to  thine  eye,  and  the  rank  poison  of  the  old 
will  die."  As  the  wild  excitement  of  Imperial  politics 
is  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation,  women 
are  to  be  inoculated  with  enthusiasm  for  local  govern- 
ment— washhouses  and  workhouses,  and  other  such 
things.  The  ideal  is  a  sort  of  enlarged  domesticity, 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  women.  We  should  rather 
have  thought  that  if  women  felt  much  enthusiasm  for 
voting  for  Councillors  and  Members  of  Boards,  and 
sitting  on  local  bodies,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  Parliament.  Has  Mrs.  Ward 
herself  taken  the  local  government  prophylactic  against 
Suffragism?  Perhaps  her  real  idea  is  that  any  form  of 
serious  thought  would  cure  women  of  the  Parliament 
craze.  She  has  a  very  influential  committee  who  agree 
with  her  ;  and  any  experiment  is  worth  trying  in  so  good 
a  cause. 

Nothing  but  the  impossible  defence  of  a  right  to 
commit  any  kind  of  crime  for  a  political  object  was 
set  up  in  the  trial  of  the  women  at  Dublin.  One  of 
them  exclaimed  that  five  years'  penal  servitude  was  a 
frightful  sentence.  It  is  ;  but  to  set  fire  to  a  building  in 
which  a  public  audience  is  assembled  is  a  more  frightful 
crime.  Only  one  defence  could  be  valid ;  but  the 
women  were  too  mad  to  plead  insanity.  Society 
cannot  protect  itself  except  by  treating  such  lunatics 
as  criminals.  Nothing  is  left  but  that,  however  painful 
it  is  to  see  women  of  education,  no  doubt  of  good 
qualities,  outlawing  themselves  so  madly.  The  Dublin 
crimes  are  the  worst  so  far  committed  by  this  class  of 
women.  With  a  public  now  horrified  as  well  as  irritated 
and  contemptuous  it  is  all  over  with  the  propaganda. 
Mrs.  Ward  hardly  need  trouble  herself. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  described  as  quite  un- 
expected in  the  judicial  appointments  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retirement  of  Lord  Robson.  In  the 
decidedly  shaky  position  of  the  Government  there  would 
have  been  no  surprise  in  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor- 
General  being  made  safe.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
the  only  comment  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Fletcher  Moulfon  to  take  Lord  Robson 's  place  must 
be  to  acknowledge  his  eminent  fitness  though  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  seemed  to  have  an  equal  chance. 
If  Lord  Justice  Hamilton  is  as  infallible  as  he  has  been 
as  a  Puisne  since  he  was  appoinetd  in  1909,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  has  made  an  acquisition.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  only  took  silk  in  1901  should  now 
be  raised  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  We  must  credit  the 
Government  with  him,  as  he  was  the  arbitrator  who 
got  them  into  such  trouble  over  the  Swansea  Education 
dispute.  Mr.  Rowlatt  as  Attorney-General's  devil  has 
a  claim  to  the  Bench  which  is  well  supported  by  every- 
thing that  adorns  the  judge — scholarship  as  well  as 
legal  learning  and  experience.  In  October  the  resolu- 
tion for  an  additional  judge  is  to  be  moved,  but  opposi- 
tion is  threatened  from  the  same  quarter  as  before. 

Opening  the  papers  on  Tuesday  morning,  what  a 
delightful  picture  we  had  of  regeneration  by  Parlia- 
ment !  In  one  column  we  read  that  the  Turkish  Par- 
liament has  been  dissolved  by  an  Imperial  Iradeh  ; 
the  Chamber  subsequently  overthrows  the  Government ; 
and  thereupon  it  adjourns.  In  the  next  column  we 
read  "  Anarchy  in  Persia  ".  Both  Turkey  and  Persia 
sought  salvation  in  "English  Institutions"  amid  the 
hysterical  applause  of  British  politicians  and  Press. 

The  facts  are  these.  Late  on  Sunday  night  the 
Turkish  Cabinet  decided  to  dissolve  the  Chamber. 
Early  on  Monday  the  House  met  and  censured  the 
Government  before  the  decree  could  be  read.  After 
this  useless  act  of  defiance  the  deputies  left  the  House 
and  many  of  them  have  since  left  Constantinople.  The 
constitutional  point  is  entirely  farcical.  The  Chamber 
was  elected  under  corruption  and  has  since  proved  its 
incapacity.  The  situation  in  Turkey  is  much  too  critical 
for  time  to  be  wasted  in  talk.    But  the  question  of  dis- 


solution served  to  bring  the  crisis  to  a  head  by  revealing 
the  divisions  in  the  army  with  whom  the  last  word  rests. 

Ghazi  Mukhtar's  Ministry  represents  the  Military 
League  which  is  hostile  to  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress.  But  the  Committee  has  friends  in  the  Army. 
It  expected  support  from  the  Constantinople  garrison 
at  least  as  late  as  Monday  midday,  but  in  Constan- 
tinople the  Committee  troops  were  outnumbered.  Now 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Adrianople  Corps  is 
on  the  Committee's  side.  The  strength  of  the  Military 
League  is  in  Albania,  and  Albania  is  the  danger  point 
just  now  and  must  be  pacified.  The  present  Ministry, 
which  exists  to  pacify  it,  is  one  degree  less  unstable 
than  any  other,  but  everybody  is  intriguing  and  some 
have  mentioned  Abdul  Hamid's  name  again.  Not 
unnaturally  the  little  Balkan  States  are  getting  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  a  Turkish  civil  war. 

Well  enough  do  we  love  our  German  cousins  ;  think- 
ing— and  constantly  implying  in  this  place — that  the 
mutual  barking  and  recrimination  between  Teuton  and 
Briton  is  lamentably  sad  and  silly.  Cheerfully  would 
we  hang  our  home-grown  anti-German  pressmen,  and 
hear  of  a  similar  end  to  anti-British  journalists 
across  the  North  Sea.  But  in  humour  the  admirable 
German  public  does  lag  behind  the  British.  The 
Eckenfordt  affair  for  instance  !  The  seriousness  with 
which  these  innocent  amateur  yachtsmen  were  considered 
is  too  steep  !  What  is  not  amusing  is  the  attitude  of 
the  "  Tagliche  Rundschau  "  in  translating  Dr.  Stone's 
post-card  "  I  have* been  photographing  right  and  left  " 
into  "  I  have  been  spying  right  and  left  ",  and  then 
refraining  from  correction.  The  omission  is  ill  inspired. 
But  the  German  public's  intelligence  ought  to  have 
been  proof  against  such  clumsy  ill  guidance.  Would 
a  spy  write  home  on  a  post-card  to  say  what  he  had 
been  at? 

The  firm  of  Krupp  at  its  centenary  celebration  was 
the  subject  of  eulogies  from  the  German  Emperor  at 
Essen  which  associated  it  with  the  glories  of  the 
German  Empire.  Krupp  guns  was  a  refrain  which 
the  Emperor  made  ring  through  his  speech.  Krupp 
gunns  had  been  with  the  Prussians  and  had  thundered 
on  the  battlefields  which  made  ready  the  way  to  German 
unity.  Krupp  gunns  are  still  to-day  carried  in  the 
German  Army  and  the  German  Navy.  Krupp  docks 
build  ships  which  fly  the -Germna  war  flag — und  so 
weiter.  But  the  Emperor  had  eulogies  also  for  the 
Krupps  as  employers  who  have  done  most  to  solve  the 
question  of  employers  and  employed ;  and  a  finely 
pathetic  reference  to  the  gallant  band  of  the  coal  Army 
Corps  at  Bochum,  who  also  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
honour.  The  hero  of  the  celebration  was  as  much  the 
Emperor  as  the  Krupps. 

M.  Poincare  is  in  Russia.  This  is  enough  to  set  the 
gobe-mouch'es  agog.  But  no  one  that  is  not  either 
entirely  ignorant  or  entirely  light-headed  will  see  any- 
thing in  this  to  excite  anybody.  Russia  and  France  are 
allies.  M.  Poincare  is  both  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  in  France  and  has  not  long  been  in  office.  It 
is  not  very  strange  that  he  should  want  to  see  and  confer 
personally  with  the  Tsar  and  Russian  statesmen.  He 
knows,  as  every  man  of  the  smallest  intelligence  knows, 
that  ten  minutes'  talk  face  to  face  is  worth  more  than 
weeks  of  correspondence.  France  cannot  do  without 
Russia  and  Russia  finds  France  useful.  Here  is  joint 
self-interest  :  the  dual  alliance  will  go  on.  The  triple 
entente  is  not  on  the  same  plane.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  working  to  our  advantage  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  what  France  can  gain  from  English  cor- 
diality when  the  pinch  comes.  We  have  no  army  to 
speak  of,  as  French  military  ideas  go  :  and  without  it 
we  cannot  help  France  effectually. 

American  opinion  is  rather  bellicose  just  now.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  knows  his  public  and  is  desperately 
anxious  to  give  them  what  they  want,  declared  in  his 
Convention  speech  for  what  amounts  to  American 
control  of  the  canal.  It  is  to  be  perfectly  honourable 
control,  of  course,  but  there  must  be  no  question  who 
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is  master.  The  Senate  is  taking  just  the  same  line. 
It  has  decided  that  American  coasting  vessels  are  to 
pay  no  tolls — in  other  words,  that  the  Canal  is  part 
of  the  American  coast ;  and  it  has  followed  this  up  by 
extending  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  private  enterprises  on 
the  part  of  foreigners,  a  most  important  resolution 
which  makes  all  arbitration  treaties  quite  meaningless. 

Journalists  of  all  sorts  and  not  least  American  special 
correspondents  are  apt  to  take  themselves  more  seriously 
than  their  duties.  Not  so  Mr.  I.  Nelson  Ford,  who 
died  on  Wednestay,  a  man  so  sensitive,  generous,  and 
retiring  that  he  was  comparatively  little  known  beyond 
a  small  distinguished  circle  of  men  of  letters  and  civil 
servants,  with  whom  he  chiefly  consorted.  Yet  this 
was  Mr.  Smalley's  successor  as  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  !  At  the  top  of  his 
own  tree,  an  admirable  writer  and  judge  of  events,  Mr. 
Ford  lost  himself  in  his  work,  his  family,  and  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  friends.  "  He  was  a  good  American, 
of  a  sensitive  patriotism,  and  a  good  friend  to  this 
country  ",  said  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Ford  that  when  entertained  in  recognition  of 
this  good-will  during  the  Boer  War  by  some  not  incon- 
spicuous Englishmen,  he  bargained  that  there  should  be 
no  speeches. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Robinson  succeeds  Mr.  Buckle  as  editor 
of  "  The  Times  "- — one  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  another's 
seat.  But  let  no  paragraphist  declare  that  "  to 
Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds  ",  for  these  be  very 
different  Fellows.  Mr.  Buckle  has  sat  solidly  and 
tirelessly  in  a  chair,  not  perhaps  always  cushioned,  for 
some  twenty-eight  years  and  has  earned  his  retirement. 
His  successor  mingles  much  vivacity  with  much  shrewd- 
ness, and  has  experience  of  the  Empire  and  of  affairs 
got  first  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  later  as  Lord  Milner's 
secretary  in  South  Africa.  When  his  chief  came  home 
Mr.  Robinson  remained  to  edit  the  "Johannesburg 
Star"  till  1911,  and  reigns  henceforth  in  Printing 
House  Square  after  an  apprenticeship  of  some  eighteen 
months.  We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  keep  in  order  the 
power  behind  that  throne. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  says  he  would  rather  be  dead  in 
New  York  than  alive  in  London.  Most  of  us  who  are 
alive  in  London  would  rather  be  dead  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  New  York.  The  grievance  is  in  this 
case  that  London  took  Mr.  Hammerstein  at  his  word. 
He  said  he  came  over  here  to  teach  us  how  opera  should 
be  run  ;  he  said  he  was  prepared  to  spend  his  money 
on  his  scheme  ;  then  when  the  scheme  did  not  yield  a 
profit  he  moaned  to  the  reporters.  Now  he  is  moaning 
afresh  because  he  sees  no  prospect  but  a  loss.  These 
American  impresarios  are  a  trifle  too  ingenuous.  Let 
us  have  a  thoroughly  dishonest  one  over  here  and  we 
shall  know  how  to  get  on  with  him.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
is  too  honest.  So  honest,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  succeed 
in  seducing  away  the  Covent  Garden  audience  from 
Covent  Garden. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  is  bent  on  exploiting  the 
"Olympic"  foolery  to  the  uttermost.  He  again 
occupies  about  half  a  column  of  the  "  Times  "  in  advice 
to  the  public.  He  is  modest  this  time.  "  I  am  aware 
that  I  speak  with  no  authority  on  the  subject."  Then 
why  on  earth  speak  at  all?  It  shows  how  unreal  this 
"  Olympic  "  agitation  is  that  it  has  to  look  for  leader 
to  a  popular  novelist.  The  sportsmen  of  the  country 
care  nothing  about  it.  It  is  more  clear  than  ever  that 
the  right  thing  for  the  country  to  do  is  to  leave  the 
"  Olympic"  meeting  alone.    It  is  not  sport. 

Mr.  Churchill  did  well  to  allow  the  bodies  of  the 
boy  scouts  drowned  at  Leysdown  to  be  brought  to 
London  in  a  warship.  The  man  in  him  was  stronger 
than  the  officials  ;  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  this  act  of 
grace  seemed  insuperable.  Few  accidents  have  moved 
the  public  more.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified  than 
the  reception  of  the  "  Fervent  "  at  Cherry  Garden  Pier 
and  the  progress  to  Walworth  Church.  There  is  some- 
thing both  of  the  knightly  and  the  soldierly  in  the  boy 
scouts'  ideal;  and  thus  the  funeral  well  becomes  them. 


MINISTERIAL  REFLEXIONS. 

THE  immediate  prospect  of  holiday  is  a  good 
sedative ;  it  helps  many  a  man  and  woman 
through  the  worry  of  winding  up.  But  its  realisation 
generally  produces  a  kind  of  reaction  ;  almost  a  sense 
of  vacuity ;  which  may  easily  become  something 
like  melancholy.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  subdued  and 
chastened  moment  which  perhaps  most  of  us  use, 
willy  nilly,  in  thinking  over  our  achievements.  Have 
we  earned  our  holiday?  We  rather  hope  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  colleagues  will  avoid  reflexions  of 
this  kind.  If  they  feel  "the  mood  coming  upon  them, 
they  should  absolutely  check  it.  We  would  not  wish 
any  man,  even  a  Radical  Cabinet  Minister,  to  spoil  a 
holiday,  and  if  the  present  Ministers  do  not  want  to 
spoil  theirs,  they  must  not  think.  Once  they  begin  to 
think,  they  will  be  lost.  For  what  will  they  have  to 
think  of?  Well,  first  they  can  hardly  help  seeing  that 
they  are  running  off  for  holidays  and  leaving  their  work 
undone.  It  is  play  before  work  with  them.  They 
started  with  three  great  pieces  of  work  to  get  through 
during  the  session — the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment Bill,  the  Franchise  Bill.  Every  one  of 
these  they  have  put  off  until  after  the  holidays.  All  the 
easy  work,  the  second  readings,  they  have  done  ;  nearly 
all  the  difficult,  all  the  hard  work  they  have  left  undone. 
They  deemed  an  autumn  session  would  be  a  more  con- 
venient season.  If,  as  most  men  in  any  occupation 
but  politics  would  say,  the  back  of  your  work  should 
be  broken  before  you  go  away,  Ministers  can  hardly 
regard  themselves  as  shining  lights  :  they  will,  if  they 
think,  be  uncomfortably  aware  that  they  are  setting  a 
bad  example  of  shirking.  Just  when  the  serious  busi- 
ness, the  critical  time  comes,  they  rise  for  recreation. 
"  What  have  we  been  doing  all  the  time?  "  Whatever 
they  have  been  doing,  they  can  point  to  little  enough 
done.  Not  that  any  sense  of  their  shortcomings  will 
weigh  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  our  present  Ministers. 
They  might  think  of  these  and  still  enjoy  their  holiday ; 
for  they  will  lightly  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  behindhand  though  we  are  in  everything,  though 
the  main  work  of  the  session  is  almost  untouched,  we 
can  always  clear  up  in  time  to  get  away  for  Christmas  by 
shutting  down  debate  ;  we  can  kangaroo  and  guillotine, 
and  every  item  of  the  programme  will  be  delivered  to 
the  Lords  in  time  for  them  to  pass  but  not  to  discuss 
bills ;  and  we  shall  have  saved  ourselves  a  lot  of  trouble 
by  cutting  short  criticism  in  Committee  in  the 
Commons.  A  good  light-hearted  holiday  mind,  this,  no 
doubt.  Being  in  the  country,  Ministers  can  forget  the 
country  and  what  it  may  think  of  this  way  of  polishing 
off  its  business.  But  no  Ministerial  holiday  mind  can 
make  really  light  of  the  slackness  of  their  followers  in 
the  House,  of  their  unkind  unconcern  for  the  Govern- 
ment's face,  allowing  it  to  drop  to  majorities  of  twenty- 
four  and  three  and  habitually  for  weeks  past  well  below 
paper  strength.  It  looks  painfully  as  if  there  were 
something  in  Mr.  Massingham's  revolt,  after  all.  If 
this  goes  on  in  the  comparatively  simple  work  we  have 
been  doing,  what  will  happen  in  Committee  on  Home 
Rule,  on  Welsh  Disestablishment  (with  McKenna 
again  !),  and  the  Franchise  Bill?  They  cannot  be 
guillotined  away  entirely.  And  all  the  time  we  have  had 
the  most  ideal  of  ideal  Chief  Whips.  If  he  could  not 
keep  the  hounds  in  order,  what  shall  we  do  without  the 
master?  This  must  be  a  very  painful  reflexion  indeed 
for  every  Minister  ;  he  must  not  let  himself  dwell  on 
that  at  any  cost,  or  his  holiday  will  be  triste  to  tears. 
Why,  every  Minister  would  rather  sacrifice  any  of  his 
colleagues,  and  probably  three  or  four  of  them,  than  the 
Master  of  Elibank.  He,  certainly,  has  timed  his  going 
well ;  lamented  by  all  his  party  and  all  wondering  what 
they  will  do  without  him.  Safe  on  the  shore,  he  in  the 
autumn  will  watch  in  happy  security  his  labouring 
successor.  Meantime  N.W.  Manchester  is  not  the 
pleasantest  send  off  for  Mr.  Illingworth.  He  will  say, 
of  course,  that  it  was  not  fought  on  Tariff  Reform. 
What  else  can  the  poor  man  say?  But  Mr.  Hewart 
said  all  through  that  it  was  fought  on  Free  Trade.  So 
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if  it  is  not  a  victorv  for  Tariff  Reform,  it  is  a  painful 
defeat  for  Free  Trade.  Ministers  must  forget  there  is 
such  a  place  as  Manchester  or  the  holiday  mind  will 
fail  them. 

And  little  as  they  have  done  this  session,  what  have 
they  been  trying  to  do?  Absolutely  nothing  construc- 
tive, nothing  that  can  even  be  supposed  to  improve  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  Other  sessions  they  have  had 
at  least  good  ideals,  realised  or  not.  Old  Age  Pensions 
was  real  social  work,  so  was  the  Trade  Boards  Act 
and  Labour  Exchanges;  and  National  Insurance  was  a 
great  idea,  though  badly  bungled.  This  year  an  unen- 
forceable law,  unintended,  the  last  resource  of  the 
moment,  recognising  a  minimum  wage  in  the  coal  trade, 
is  all  thev  can  claim  on  the  positive  side.  This  has  been 
a  year  of  dire  industrial  unrest ;  the  coal  strike  and  then 
the  dock  strike,  following  the  railway  strike  of  last 
year,  have  convinced  everyone  who  takes  these  things 
seriously  that  somehow  these  ruinous  conflicts  must  be 
stopped!  Most  are  persuaded  that  the  State  must  come 
in  as  a  permanent  arbitrator.  At  home  nothing  has 
approached  in  importance  these  industrial  symptoms. 
Vet  the  Government  have  produced  no  plan  for 
dealing  with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
it  this  session.  Why?  Because  their  hands  are  more 
than  full — full  of  measures  of  destruction,  measures 
that  are  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  not  to  build  up 
but  to  pull  down  :  barren  legislation  the  country  gener- 
ally has  never  asked  for;  legislation  the  Government 
have  no  heart  for  themselves,  and  bring  in  only  to 
appease  this  or  that  political  section.  Who  cares  for 
Home  Rule  but  the  Irish  Nationalists?  WTho  really 
believes  that  setting  up  another  Parliament  will  heal  a 
single  national  ill  or  even  touch  a  single  real  want?  The 
only  certain  result  of  this  Home  Rule  agitation  is  oppo- 
sition that  can  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms  alone.  Mr. 
Asquith  may  spend  his  holiday  working  out  strategic 
schemes  to  crush  the  Ulster  Unionists.  He  shuts  his 
eye  to  civil  war,  but  he  cannot  shut  his  mind's  eye.  He 
has  always  insisted  that  the  Parliament  Act  left  an  inter- 
val long  enough  to  enable  popular  opposition  to  a  Bill  to 
prevent  its  passing.  Ulster  Unionists  are  going  to  take 
him  at  his  word  and  use  the  interval  of  suspension  to 
effect.  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  be  made  to  see  that  the 
warning  as  td  armed  resistance  to  Home  Rule  is  not  all 
talk.  Let  him  realise  this  and  his  holiday  will  be  sobered 
considerably.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  declines  to  realise 
it.   "  To-morrow  we  die  ",  he  may  say. 

And  Welsh  Disestablishment — what  is  that  going  to 
do?  Please  a  few  embittered  Welsh  sectaries;  divorce 
the  State  from  Christianity  ;  cripple  the  power  of  the 
Church  for  good  ;  and  hand  over  to  secular  use  what 
many  generations  of  pious  donors  gave  to  God.  This  is 
a  nice  job  to  be  giving  time  to  instead  of  working  at  the 
saving  of  strikes. 

And  who  is  going  to  benefit  by  the  Franchise  Bill? 
Does  a  single  soul  that  will  be  enfranchised  by  that  Bill 
care  one  straw  about  a  vote?  But  it  will  deprive  some 
of  those  who  do  care  for  their  votes,  and  that  is  much 
more  important  to  the  Government.  It  takes  away  the 
last  consideration  given  to  learning  and  education  in 
the  choice  of  men  for  Parliament.  This  Government 
is  wise  indeed  in  its  generation  to  destroy  a  franchise 
resting  on  education.  But  if  they  pass  this  Bill,  it  will 
not  end  there.  A  Unionist  Redistribution  Bill  will  soon 
come,  and  the  Universities  will  get  back  their  own. 
This  sort  of  party  making  of  the  cards  does  not  pay 
in  the  long  run.  It  is  a  game  every  party  can  play 
in  turn.  Ministerial  retrospect  of  work  for  the 
session  shows  only  bungled  attempts  to  do  much 
mischief. 

If  in  their  holidays  Ministers  should  ever  think  of 
their  country,  they  will  have  to  think  of  a  country  in- 
secure against  foreign  attack,  without  an  army  of 
defence  that  can  be  taken  seriously,  and  in  a  grave 
financial  position.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  the  61an  of 
boyish  ignorance,  refuses  to  believe  it ;  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  knows  nothing  about  credit  or 
money  compared  with  this  People's  talker  whom  the 
Treasury  officials  cannot  make  understand    the  very 


elements  of  finance.  But  everyone  else  in  the  higher 
circles' of  finance  knows  the  position  is  critical.  The 
banks  know  it  and  take  it  seriously  enough.  But 
Ministers  will  put  this  out  of  their  holiday  thoughts 
with  ease  ;  it  can  hardly  affect  votes,  for  only  a  few 
can  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  or  gauge  their 
effects. 

But  it  will  be  otherwise  if  the  public  realise  what  the 
recent  naval  manoeuvres  have  proved  :  which  is  this  ; 
that  giving  England  an  advantage  of  two  to  one  in 
naval  power,  an  enemy  could  yet  land  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  men  on  our  coast.  In  these  manoeuvres 
the  Red  Fleet — the  invader — escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Blue  (British  fleet),  at  least  twice  as  strong,  for  some 
twelve  hours,  and  the  umpire  held  that  some  thirty- 
thousand  men  were  landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 
By  Mr.  Churchill's  arrangement  the  advantage 
of  two  to  one  in  our  favour  over  a  naval  foe  could 
not  be,  nor  in  fact  anything  near  it.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  everything  is  as  it  should  be  ;  we  have  an  over- 
whelmingly strong  navy.  One  can  well  understand 
Mr.  Churchill  wishing  to  keep  the  results  of  these  man- 
oeuvres "confidential  ".  In  ordinary  circumstances  it 
may  be  wise  to  do  so  ;  but  matters  have  got  beyond  that 
now.  The  public  must  be  told  the  truth  by  those  who 
are  not  interested  in  hoodwinking  it.  The  plain  truth 
is  the  navv  is  not  strong  enough  (looking  ahead)  even 
lor  home  defence,  though  its  work  in  more  distant  seas 
is  crippled  to  strengthen  it  at  home. 

Does  anybody  suppose  foreign  Powers  do  not  know 
this?  The  position  abroad  is  not  so  happy  that  we 
can  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  war.  Turkey  may  be  break- 
ing up ;  it  is  at  least  in  the  gravest  disorder.  The 
Italians  are  not  able  to  end  their  war,  which  has  stirred 
up  bad  feeling  throughout  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  all  North  Africa.  In  the  Far  East  China  is  simply 
in  the  melting-pot  and  Persia  in  absolute  anarchy. 
Russia  gains  in  influence  ;  we  lose.  Europe  has  been 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  so  long  that  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  we  can  walk  along  the  edge  for  ever  without 
going  over.  It  is  possible;  but  is  it  likely?  Ministers, 
however,  will  not  be  troubled  by  these  thoughts  ;  they 
resf  secure  on  the  understanding  that  Sir  E.  Grey  is  not 
to  be  criticised.  This  silence  on  foreign  affairs  is  called 
patriotism  ;  it  is  likely  to  prove  serious  enough  for  the 
Patria.  Ministers  can  close  their  holiday  mind  against 
foreign  affairs,  navy,  Ulster,  strikes  ;  they  could  take 
their  pleasure  careless,  if  only  the  suffragette  spectre 
would  cease  to  haunt  them.  But  they  cannot  escape 
Nemesis.    The  Furies  are  on  their  track. 


THE  TRADE  UNION  BILL. 

THE  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Tuesday 
on  the  Government  Trades  Union  Bill  number  two 
was  not  very  satisfactory  to  any  party  concerned.  The 
discussion  leaves  no  one  nearer  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  only  mercy  is  that  no  one  believes  that 
the  Government  Bill  will  ever  go  through.  There  was 
a  notable  lack  of  speeches  on  the  Unionist  side  from 
members  who  have  studied  industrial  problems  and  are 
competent  to  deal  with  trades  union  questions.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  was  absent  helping  Sir  John  Randies  to 
win  his  great  victory.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  Mr.  Hills, 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  Lord  Alexander  Thynne  did 
not  speak,  and  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Montague  Barlow  to 
put,  in  a  very  able  speech,  the  views  of  the  Tories  who 
sit  for  the  great  industrial  constituencies.  For  the  rest 
everyone  talked  as  though  he  were  discussing  the 
abstract  economic  and  political  views  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  Labour  party  alone  had  their  views  clear  cut. 
They  propose  to  convert  the  money  of  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative working  men  to  the  financing  of  Socialist 
candidates.  The  proposal  is  simple,  and  illustrates  aptly 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  liberal  position.  Unionist 
working  men  are  to  be  made  by  law  to  pay  for 
Mr.  Maodonald.  If  they  do  not  pay  they  are  to 
be  expelled  from  their  unions  and  forfeit  what  they 
have  subscribed  to  sick  and   unemployment  benefit. 
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Mr.  Macdonald,  however,  is  interested  in  the  oppression 
taking  place  in  Persia  and  India  and  South  America, 
and  has,  of  course,  no  time  to  spare  for  the  working 
men  he  is  busily  engaged  in  oppressing.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Labour  party  would  be 
that  its  titular  leader  should  leave  it,  and  either  take 
minor  Government  office  or  coalesce  with  the  single- 
tax  cranks,  who  are  his  real  affinities.  The  Liberal 
speeches  on  the  third  part  were  merely  apologies  tor 
an  indefensible  Bill.  Ministerialists  are  split  into  two 
sections  :  the  section  which  would  fight  the  Labour 
party,  and  the  section  which  would  give  way  to  it  at 
any  cost  of  seats  and  policy.  The  Trades  Un,ion  Bill 
is  merely  a  compromise  between  the  two  views.  The 
Bill  will  not  satisfy  Labour,  while  it  displeases  those 
Liberals  who  are  not  dependent  on  Labour  votes  for 
their  continuance  at  Westminster.  For  these  reasons 
the  discussion  in  the  House  was  inadequate  to  deal  with 
a  very  serious  political  problem.  The  Liberals  were 
frightened,  the  Labour  party  were  out  for  coercion  pure 
and  simple,  and  Torv  social  reformers  left  the  discussion 
entirely  to  the  front  bench  men  of  ten  years  ago.  So 
we  may  leave  the  discussion  in  the  Commons  and  deal 
with  the  Bill. 

Its  essence  is  in  Clause  5.  In  that  clause  the 
rights  of  the  minority  are  supposed  to  be  safeguarded. 
WThen  the  compulsory  levy  is  exacted  they  are  to 
send  in  to  their  secretary  a  written  statement  pro- 
vided in  the  schedule  of  the  Bill,  that  they  are  not 
ready  to  subscribe  for  political  purposes.  The 
schedule  runs  as  follows:  "Political  Fund  Exemption 
Notice.  I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  the  Political  Fund  of  the  Union,  and 
am  in  consequence  exempt,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  Trade  Union  Act  of  191 1,  from  contributing  to  that 
fund."  This  notice  has  to  be  sent  in  to  the  branch 
secretary,  who  is  often  the  Parliamentary  can- 
didate standing  both  in  the  Labour  interest  and  in  the 
locality.  One  can  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm  a 
Liberal  or  Conservative  trades  unionist  would  sign 
and  forward  such  a  document.  The  officials  would 
know  all  about  it,  and  the  unfortunate  writer  be  a 
marked  man.  What  an  outcry  there  would  be  if  the 
Legislature  decreed  that  every  workman  who  did  or  did 
"ot  agree  with  his  employer's  politics  must  send  his 
employer  a  written  statement  to  that  effect  !  The  Labour 
party  might  indeed  accept  the  Government  Bill,  for  it 
gives  them  in  substance  everything  which  they  demand 
in  form.  Hardly  any  would  sign  the  official  schedule 
and  everyone  would  have  to  go  on  paying  for  the  Labour 
representatives.  All  that  would  happen  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  Osborne  Judgment ;  the  minority  would 
go  on  paying  for  views  they  disapproved.  Both  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  solutions  are  therefore  out  of  court. 
The  Tory  party  must  find  a  way  out  of  this  grave 
industrial  and  political  difficulty. 

There  is  only  one  way  out — the  maintenance  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  which  the  present  Bill  infringes. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  Clause  4  of  the  Bill  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  Registrar  shall  only  approve  of  the  rules 
of  the  political  fund  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  is  secured.  The  clause  is  nonsense  as  it 
stands.  Money  for  the  political  fund  has  to  be  paid 
in,  and  the  responsible  trades  union  official  must,  like 
any  other  secretary  of  a  company,  know  who  has  paid 
and  who  has  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  abolished  by  the  Bill  itself. 
The  Bill  as  it  stands  must  either  destroy  the  secrecy  of 
the  vote  or  destroy  itself  in  practice  when  the  Registrar 
declares  that  the  terms  of  the  election  have  not  been 
observed.  It  follows  that  an  independent  authority 
must  conduct  the  ballot  if  that  ballot  is  to  have  any 
kind  of  validity.  The  Registrar  must  receive  both  the 
votes  and  the  money,  and  pay  out  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  union  what  has  been  subscribed  to  the  political  fund 
and  the  amount  must  be  published  officially.  Then  if 
more  is  spent  on  political  work  it  will  be  clear  that  it 
has  been  taken  illegally  from  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
union.  The  trades  union  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the 
State  and  it  ought  to  be  incorporated.    Also  its  funds 


should  be  made  answerable  for  the  liabilities  of  the 
union.  Trade  Unionists  must  be  under  no  disability, 
equally  they  must  not  be  above  the  law. 


SUGAR  AND  STUPIDITY. 

THE  Germans  have  a  proverb  that  the  gods  them- 
selves fight  in  vain  against  stupidity.  It  was 
with  this  proverb  in  mind,  no  doubt,  that  the  Opposi- 
tion decided  not  to  fight  the  Government  over  the  sugar 
convention,  but  to  let  the  matter  take  its  chance  on 
the  adjournment  motion,  when  everybody  wanted  to  get 
away.  For  stupidity  is  the  most  conspicuous  quality 
which  Ministers  have  shown  in  their  handling  of  the 
sugar  question.  They  have  not  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  fit  their  action  in  with  any  general  concep- 
tion of  international  or  imperial  policy.  Instead  they 
have  taken  the  very  narrowest  ground  possible.  By 
renewing  the  convention,  they  argue,  Britain  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  her  sugar.  Cheapness  is  all,  says  the 
Free  Trade  gospel.  Therefore,  we  will  get  out  of  the 
convention  as  soon  as  we  can. 

But  is  cheapness  all,  even  to  the  Free  Trader?  Does 
Cobdenism  justify  artificial  cheapness?  Logically  it 
does  not,  and  the  consistent  Free  Trader,  objecting  not 
only  to  State-imposed  restrictions  on  industry  but  to 
State-organised  stimuli  to  it,  would  not  have  withdrawn 
from  the  convention  without  endeavouring  to  prevent 
a  renewal  of  the  bounty  which  the  convention  sup- 
pressed. But  stupidity  has  its  advantages,  and  not 
least  among  them  the  absence  of  any  unified  system  of 
thought.  It  shelters  itself  in  a  series  of  water-tight 
compartments,  and  when  one  is  flooded  takes  refuge  in 
the  next.  An  unqualified  refusal  to  renew  the  conven- 
tion makes  the  Free  Trade  compartment  untenable. 
Never  mind ;  the  compartment  of  Little  English 
patriotism  is  handy  enough.  If,  says  the  Radical,  a 
number  of  foreign  States  are  anxious  to  present  the 
British  consumer  with  sugar  below  cost  price,  who  am 
I  that  I  should  seek  to  prevent  them? — especially  when 
I  have  some  worthy  confectioners  among  my  political 
friends.  The  convention  is  to  be  allowed  to  lapse, 
then,  either  for  the  sake  of  Free  Trade  or  for  the  sake 
of  cheap  sugar,  and,  though  the  two  motives  really  con- 
tradict one  another,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there 
will  be  Radical  speakers  stupid  enough  to  say  that  Free 
Trade  means  cheap  sugar,  and  Radical  audiences  stupid 
enough  to  believe  them. 

So  much  for  Radicalism  and  its  ways ;  now  let  us  do 
what  the  Radicals  have  refused  to  do,  and  look  at  the 
issue  in  its  context.  First,  what  will  be  the  inter- 
national effect  of  our  action?  The  convention  will  still 
stand  after  we  have  withdrawn  from  it,  for  the  other 
participating  powers  have  recently  agreed  to  its 
renewal.  The  point  was  taken  in  the  Reichstag  that 
Germany  had  better  stand  aloof  until  British  policy  was 
revealed,  else  Britain  would  seize  the  opportunity  of 
tying  Germany's  hands  while  simultaneously  freeing 
her  own.  The  German  Government  accepted  the  risk 
and  renewed  the  arrangement,  but  what  has  happened 
will  certainly  strengthen  the  German  view  that  Britain 
is  deliberately  hostile.  The  view  is  mistaken,  of  course  ; 
our  Government  is  not  anti-German,  but  simply  stupid  ; 
but  the  Germans  who  work  on  the  very  proper  assump- 
tion that  their  adversaries  are  as  intelligent  as  them- 
selves cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that.  Simi- 
larly, the  French  farmer,  who  is  a  great  grower  of 
beet  <and  a  great  conservative  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  conditions  of  industry,  may  well  ask  what  he  is 
getting  out  of  the  entente — a  question  which  it  would 
puzzle  Sir  E.  Grey  to  answer  relevantly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  credit  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  enthusiasm  which  their  action  will  evolve 
in  Russia.  When  the  convention  was  made  Russia 
refused  to  abandon  bounties,  confident  that  her 
supplies  would  be  indispensable.  Twice  has  Britain 
strengthened  a  position  fairly  strong  to  start  with. 
•First  she  refused  to  renew  the  penal  clauses  against 
Russia,  now  she   enables   Russia   to  come   into  the 
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convention  on  her  own  terms,  since  if  the  Powers  are 
stiffnecked  she  can  threaten  to  drive  them  all  out  of 
the  British  market  by  swamping  it  with  her  own  bounty- 
fed  supplies.  It  was  a  magnificent  service  to  render; 
what  has  Sir  E.  Grey  secured  in  return?  Nothing  at 
all.  Free  Traders  do  not  bargain,  they  give  with  both 
hands. 

The  matter  has  a  wider  aspect  too.  The  sugar  con- 
vention was  an  attempt  to  mitigate  international  rivalry. 
Industrial  competition  is  not  between  individuals  now- 
adays but  between  States,  and  nowhere  was  it  more 
conspicuously  between  States  than  in  this  very  matter 
of  bounty-fed  sugar.  The  convention  put  an  end  to 
that  particular  industrial  war.  It  may  not  have  achieved 
very  much,  but  at  least  it  made  a  beginning.  There 
can  be  no  progress  along  those  lines,  thanks  to  Britain. 
The  situation  is  precisely  on  all  fours  with  that  which 
would  be  created  by  our  withdrawal  from  a  convention 
to  limit  land  armaments  on  the  ground  of  our  excep- 
tional position  as  a  non-conscript  Imperial  Power.  It 
is  action  of  this  sort,  taken  by  Radicals  with  praise  of 
peace  eternally  on  their  lips,  that  has  won  us  our 
European  reputation  for  hypocrisy. 

Next,  how  does  the  Government's  behaviour — for  we 
cannot  describe  it  as  a  policy — affect  the  Empire? 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  made  the  convention,  em- 
phasised the  need  of  saving  the  West  Indian  cane 
industry  from  extinction.  Is  that  industry  now  to  be 
thrown  to  the  bounty-fed  wolves?  The  White  Paper 
just  issued  shows  that  the  West  Indies  themselves  fear 
the  worst.  The  Government's  defence  is  twofold. 
First,  the  chief  bounty-giving  Powers  have  renewed 
the  convention — an  argument  which  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  Powers  concerned  ;  and  secondly, 
what  the  West  Indies  lose  in  Britain  will  be  more  than 
atoned  for  by  what  they  will  gain  in  Canada.  It  is  true 
that  rigid  orthodoxy,  speaking  through  the  "Man- 
chester Guardian  ",  demands  that  the  arrangement 
with  Canada  shall  not  be  ratified,  as  being  bad  in 
principle.  But  Mr.  Harcourt  has  intimated  that  he 
will  give  no  trouble  provided  that  the  British  exporter 
shares  any  advantage  given  to  Canada ;  like  the  good 
Free  Trader  that  he  is,  he  is  ready  to  sell  everything, 
including  his  principles,  for  a  price.  There  is,  however, 
a  stronger  defence  to  be  made  to  West  Indian  objectors. 
It  is  that  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  has  made 
immense  headway  in  Britain  since  the  convention  was 
concluded.  The  best  way  of  helping  the  West  Indian 
sugar  grower  is  to  give  him  a  preference  in  the  British 
market.  That  way  could  not  be  taken  in  1903,  but  it 
may  well  be  possible  when  the  convention  determines 
in  1913. 

In  a  perverted  form  this  argument  has  been  used  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  There  is,  of  course,  no  talk  of 
preference  to  the  West  Indies.  But  there  is  talk  of  a 
bounty  to  the  British  beet-sugar  industry.  The  word 
bounty  is  naturally  avoided,  the  Free  Trader,  to 
whom  phrases  are  all  important,  preferring  to  speak 
of  a  grant  from  the  Development  Fund.  Certainly,  if 
our  withdrawal  from  the  convention  enabled  some- 
thing— whether  described  in  one  word  or  five — to  be 
done  by  the  State  in  the  interests  of  British  beet-sugar 
Sir  E.  Grey  would  have  a  fine  answer  to  his  critics.  But 
Lord  Denbigh,  who  has  done  so  much  to  establish  the 
new  industry,  is  greatly  alarmed  at  what  has  happened. 
He  sees  that  nobody  can  now  foretell  what  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  will  be  like  in  1914.  British  beet- 
sugar  is,  in  fact,  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  the  ring 
of  adverse  circumstances  is  complete.  Mr.  George  has 
created  confusion  in  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  and 
Sir  E.  Grey  has  created  confusion  in  the  conditions 
of  production.  As  if  the  grant  of  a  few  thousands 
from  the  Development  Fund  could  remedy  that  mis- 
chief. Moreover,  the  whole  Radical  argument  is 
ridiculously  weak.  On  1  September  1913  we  are 
to  withdraw  from  the  cenvention  and  immediately  give 
a  bounty  to  British-grown  sugar.  There  could  be  no 
more  direct  incitement  to  a  revival  of  the  whole  bounty 
system.  The  sensible  plan  would  have  been  to  renew 
the  convention  on  condition  that  we  were  permitted  to 


subsidise  our  new  industry.  That  is  what  a  diplomatist 
would  have  done.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  on 
British  sugar  refiners  Ministers  in  their  infatuation 
appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  altogether,  with  the  result 
that  one  of  I  heir  ow  n  supporters  on  Wednesday 
regretted  that  there  was  to  be  no  division,  enabling  him 
to  record  his  vote  against  the  Government. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  PARTY. 

TDOS  locutus  est — the  Bull  Moose  has  roared,  and 
one  thing  is  plain  amid  much  by  which  ponderous 
persons  in  this  country  profess  themselves  seriously 
puzzled  :  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "out"  for  no  recognisable 
principle  or  interest  but  his  own  advantage.  It  is  a 
crusade  for  the  sake  of  the  Crusader  and  nothing  arid 
none  else.  That  is  the  meaning  of  an  "  electicism  "  over 
which  friendly,  euphemistic  critics  of  the  "  Colonel  " 

in  this  country  now  courteously  perpend,  just  hint- 
ing a  doubt  whether,  the  Oracle  of  Chicago  having  now 
delivered  itself,  the  effect  is  truly  to  clear  up  American 
politics  quite  as  much  as  they  had  hoped  it  might.  The 
effect  is  a  better  one  indeed,  since  a  clear  light  illumi- 
nates Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  "eclecticism"  is  revealed 
as  a  "  slim  "  politician's  intuitive  and  practised  turn 
for  vote-catching.  Never  was  a  more  reckless  dema- 
gogism  combined  with  a  less  shamefaced  attempt  at 
trimming.  Senator  Beveridge  had  prepared  us  for  a 
programme  of  "  social  brotherhood  versus  savage  in- 
dustrialism ",  and  sure  enough  the  address  to  the  Pro- 
gressive Convention  is, already  hailed  (honoris  causa) 
as  so  much  American  Lloyd  Georgeism.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  a  tribunal  respected  by 
jurists  all  the  world  over.  Now  the  American  people, 
not  the  Courts,  bawls  Mr.  Roosevelt,  must  henceforth 
"  determine  their  own  fundamental  policies  "  ;  the  sove- 
reign people  is  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Yet  the  "  Colonel  "  would 
have  us  know  that  he  comes  "not  to  impugn  the 
Courts  but  to  emancipate  them  where  they  stand  finally 
in  the  way  of  social  justice  " — whatever  that  means. 
The  stability  of  the  Constitution,  their  adherence  to 
which  has  been  the  saving  of  Americans  hitherto,  is 
menaced.  Then  comes  the  turn  of  the  trusts.  While 
women  are  to  vote — a  plain  bid  for  the  support  of 
woman-suffragists  throughout  the  States — while  Sena- 
tors are  to  be  elected,  the  mob  to  control  the  Govern- 
ment, judges  and  their  decisions  to  be  "  recalled  ",  a 
dreadful  rod  is  in  pickle  for  the  backs  of  millionaires. 
W rong-doing  by  the  trusts  shall  be  punished — oh  !  ever 
so  severely.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  sovereign  people 
is  to  remember  that  the  trusts  have  come  to  stay  and 
that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  getting  rid  of  them.  "  The 
anti-trust  law  must  be  kept  on  the  Statute  Book  to  be 
nivoked  against  every  big  concern  tending  to  monopoly 
or  guilty  of  anti-social  practices."  But  then  who  shall 
determine,  and  how,  what  big  concerns  so  tend  or  are 
thus  guilty?  A  National  Industrial  Commission,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says,  shall  regulate  and  control  all  great  in- 
dustrial concerns.  But  what  then?  "  This  don't  worry 
me  any  "  was  the  judgment  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  American  trusts,  with  whom  two  English 
acquaintances,  his  guests,  condoled  politely  under 
shadow  of  a  public  menace  as  terrific  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
is  now.  Such  a  one  is  not  likely  to  "  worry  any  " 
when  the  noise  of  this  reformer  is  accompanied  by  the 
admission  that  trusts  are  a  necessary  and  enduring 
element  in  the  scheme  of  things.  And  for  him  too, 
although  vainly  as  we  think,  Mr.  Roosevelt  spreads  his 
net.  Labour  is  provided  for  in  terms  to  outbid  the 
radicalism  of  the  Democrats  and  to  prepare  the  Labour 
vote  for  rare  and  refreshing  fruit  in  American  abun- 
dance. Wage  Commissioners  are  to  determine  a  mini- 
mum wage  scale  in  all  industries  :  sickness,  accident 
and  old  age  to  be  insured  against  by  charges  on  the 
industries.  And  so  on,  through  a  number  of  provisions 
trimmed  and  embroidered  to  catch  the  eye  and  to  out- 
shine competitors.  As  to  the  tariff,  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells 
much  the  same  tale.  He  is  all  for  protection,  but  there 
must  be  reform.    "  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  during 
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the  last  few  years  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
most  salaries  and  wages."  So,  if  your  salary  is  too 
little  and  your  expenses  are  too  high,  trust  in  the 
ex-President  and  the  good  time  coming.  Mean- 
while let  no  body  of  commercial  voters  feel  un- 
comfortable. The  tariff  shall  be  revised  right 
enough,  but,  gradually,  and  schedule  by  schedule. 
Thus  the  staggering  blows  to  business  incident  to 
former  revisions  shall  be  avoided.  There  is  nothing 
like  scientific  inquiry,  so  let  us  have  a  Commission. 
"The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  shall  be  determined  and  full  justice  done  to  the 
wage-earner."  But  electors,  not  wage-earners,  will 
note  (though  their  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  actually  not  say 
so  much),  that  Commissions  take  some  time — a  whole 
new  term  of  office  in  the  White  House  for  example — 
and  that  many  things  may  happen  in  the  interval.  On 
foreign  policy — the  Panama  Canal  conspicuously — the 
sovereign  people  shall  call  the  tune.  To  reassure  the 
respectable,  Americans,  it  is  proclaimed,  shall  share 
alike,  in  theory,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  a  certain 
practical  advantage  is  secured  them. 

The  above  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  policy  prescribed 
by  the  Roosevelt  party.  It  is,  with  certain  concessions 
to  Conservative  voters,  mainly  radicalism  tricked  out 
to  beguile  the  electorate  with  dreams  of  an  imminent 
age  of  gold  and  miracles  for  the  asking.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  the  Democrats  are  not  capable 
of  doing  better  under  a  Leader  whose  radicalism  is  con- 
structive and  who  pursues  the  welfare  of  his  country 
as  assiduously  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  chases  personal  power 
and  popularity.  That  is  where  the  Chicago  Convention 
and  the  so-called  Progressives  give  themselves  most 
palpably  away.  If  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  desire 
to  reform,  they  would  abandon  the  Republican  flag  in- 
deed, but  only  in  order  to  vote  for  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  Democrats.  Where  they  differentiate  from  the 
Democrat  policy  it  is  merely  towards  upsetting  the 
American  Constitution  on  the  one  hand  and,  with  pre- 
posterous inconsistency,  to  seek  to  square  the  Conserva- 
tive voter,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  entitled  to 
boast  the  flamboyant  quality  of  defects  which  we  are 
assured  make  self-respecting  Americans  exceedingly 
unwell.  He  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  great  and  successful 
demagogue.  He  has  been  as  good  as  his  word  of  the 
other  day,  since  not  only  has  he  "  bolted  "  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  but  has  carried  his  followers  into  the 
wilderness  with  him.  Party  ties  in  the  United  States 
are  strong,  yet  they  have  not  kept  a  number  of  Re- 
publicans from  abandoning  their  party  and  gambling  on 
the  personal  good  fortunes  of  a  vulgar  adventurer.  In 
his  defects,  no  doubt,  is  his  charm.  Mr.  Beveridge, 
already  quoted,  declares  the  new  party  to  be  the  child 
of  discontent.  It  is.  So  was  the  party  in  Adullam. 
All  the  worst  elements  in  American  life,  things  which 
the  best  Americans  deplore,  the  noise,  the  fustian,  the 
vulgarity,  the  fishers  in  troubled  waters,  the  masses 
of  undesirable  aliens  from  Southern  Europe,  whose 
numbers  Dr.  Wilson  has  the  courage  and  patriotism 
ro  desire  to  limit,  are  solidly  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  back. 
You  read  how  a  band  struck  up  "  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers  ".  Thereupon  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  stepped  for- 
ward and  led  the  singing  with  vigorous  gesticulations  ". 
So  gesticulating  he  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
achievement,  and  so  let  him  be  remembered  and  por- 
trayed. But  demagogism  of  this  kind  apart,  what  has 
he  done  and  how  does  he  stand?  He  begins,  he  ends, 
sincere  only  in  naked  egoism  and  ambition.  Asked 
(after  the  hymn)  by  some  unsentimental  person  "  What 
about  the  Republican  negro  delegates?  "  Mr.  Roose- 
velt replied  that  the  Republican  negro  delegates  were 
disgraceful  to  the  Republican  party.  Precisely  ;  they 
had  voted  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  the  man, 
and  such  his  form  throughout.  When  his  term  as 
President  was  up,  his  choice  of  a  successor  fell  on  Mr. 
Taft — not  a  great  man,  as  we  have  said  before,  but 
honest,  clean  and  judicial,  a  useful  man  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  great  friend.  Such  a  man  was  needed  in 
American  politics  and  as  American  President ;  and  so 
Americans  felt  and  so  Mr.  Roosevelt  shouted.  But 
for  the  Shouter  Mr.  Taft's  chief  merit  was  as  his  own 


predestined  warming-pan.  When  that  theory  of  their 
relations  did  not  commend  itself  either  to  Mr.  Taft  or 
to  the  Republican  party,  the  ex-President  shrieked  him- 
self into  a  quarrel  with  him  and  sought  for,  and  found, 
as  angry  spiteful  people  will,  pretexts  for  a  quarrel. 
They  may  have  been  good  enough  for  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
these  excuses,  but  they  are  not  good  enough  for 
other  people  not  admirers  of  bad  faith.  Mr.  Taft's 
one  mistake  has  been  that,  departing  a  moment  from 
his  normal  dignity  of  language  and  behaviour,  he  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Rooseveltian  terms.  "  The 
bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied."  He  had  infinite 
temptation  and  his  lapse  will  be  forgiven  him  when  the 
Roosevelt  illusion  has  been  succeeded  by  complete  re- 
action and  a  general  clearness  of  perception  among  the 
American  people.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  be  con- 
soled by  a  second  term  of  office,  although  he  has  still 
a  clean  bill  for  American  Conservatives  and  the  best 
claim  on  their  support.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
Republicans  in  a  majority  will  make  sure  of  breaking 
Mr.  Roosevelt  by  voting  Democrat,  and  in  that  case 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  will  enter  the  White  House  next 
November. 


CHINESE  FINANCE  AND  FOREIGN 
SUPERVISION. 

DR.  MORRISON'S  appointment  to  be  Political 
Adviser  to  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
will  excite  interest  and  expectation.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  he  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation 
by  his  correspondence  with  the  "  Times  ",  and  that 
he  has  justified  it  by  comprehensive  study  and  present- 
ment of  his  subject.  His  messages  have  seemed  to 
breathe,  at  times,  an  optimism  we  have  been  unable  to 
share  ;  but  for  breadth  of  treatment  and  perception  of 
facts  they  have  been  unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  less  remark- 
able that  he  is  widely  known  in  China  as  well  as  in 
the  West.  No  European  is  better  known  to  all  classes 
of  officials,  high  and  low,  throughout  the  Empire.  He 
has  visited  every  province  of  China  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  and  is  personally  acquainted  with  well-nigh 
every  metropolitan  and  provincial  official  of  high  degree. 
In  Peking  itself  his  name  is  better  known  probably  to 
the  man  in  the  street  than  that  of  any  other  foreigner ; 
nor  is  any  foreigner  in  Peking  more  respected  by  all 
classes  of  Chinese.  So  that  he  starts  with  advantages 
that  might  seem  to  ensure  success  in  so  far  as  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  an  agent  to  command  it,  and  every 
well-wisher  of  China  will  hope  that  his  experience  may 
be  more  encouraging  than  that  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  field.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  is  not  the 
first  foreigner  whose  advice  the  Chinese  have  invited 
— and  neglected.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Chinese  of  the 
better  class  do  not  need  advice.  They  know  better  than 
any  foreigner  can  teach  them  the  principles  that  should 
guide  them  in  the  government  of  their  country.  What 
they  do  need  is  the  assistance  of  able  and  upright  foreign 
experts  in  organising  the  financial  and  administrative 
reforms  that  are  necessary  to  place  China  upon  her  feet 
and  to  establish  safeguards  against  the  dishonesty  which 
taints  Chinese  officialdom.  But  this  presupposes  dele- 
gation of  authority  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  point  at 
which  Chinese  vanity,  self-seeking  and  timidity  have 
hitherto  stopped  short.  They  admit  the  value  of  our 
attainments ;  but  vanity  forbids  them  to  admit  that 
foreigners  can  do  anything  which  they  cannot  achieve  ; 
self-interest  precludes  single-minded  desire  for  honest 
finance,  and  there  is  a  real  if  vague  and  exaggerated 
dread  of  the  consequences  to  which  foreign  supervision 
might  lead.  Administration  on  Chinese  Customs  lines 
appears  to  offer  the  only  real  hope  for  financial  redemp- 
tion ;  but  foreigners  most  conversant  with  the  Chinese 
have,  we  fear,  little  hope  of  acceptance  by  them  of 
this  class  of  administration  so  long  as  there  is  chance 
left  of  trifling,  shall  we  say,  with  Government  funds 
or  there  are  any  funds  left  to  trifle  with.  Absolute 
bankruptcy,  or  a  condition  so  near  to  it  that  super- 
vision must  be  accepted  as  the  only  alternative  to 
intervention,  would  appear  the  only  available  lever. 
Much  nonsense  has  been  written,  telegraphed,  and 
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talked  about  forcing  upon  China  loans  larger  than  she 
requires.    There  may  be  some  who  doubt  the  wisdom 
or  kindness  of  lending  money  at  all  to  people  whose 
available  resources  are  pledged   and   whose  capacity 
to  bear  further  burdens  depends  on  the  issue  of  develop- 
ments not  vet  begun.    But  a  wish  to  force  upon  people 
in  that  position  more  money  than  they  desire  or  need 
implies  a  degree  of  philanthropy  or  dementation  not 
usually  associated  with  High  Finance.    The  proposi- 
tion sounds,  in  fact,  so  grotesque  that  one  is  tempted 
to  surmise   some   occult   motive  for  its  emission — a 
desire  to  supplement,  perhaps,  the  cry  of  "domina- 
tion ",  and  to  provide  additional  excuse  for  more  casual 
finance.     What    the    Chinese   really    reseat   is  not 
obtrusion  of  money  but  exaction  of  guarantees.  Some 
12,000,000  Tls.  (say  ;£i ,500,000)  have  been  advanced, 
so  far,  with  a  view  to  assisting   the   restoration  of 
order ;  and  they  would  be  content,  probably,  to  go  on 
indefinitelv  in  that  hand-to-mouth  way.    But  the  time 
has  arrived,  in   the  opinion  of  the  banks  when,  if 
assistance  is  to  be  continued,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
require  guarantees  in  the  shape  of  substantial  security 
adequately  administered,  coupled  with  advisory  and 
supervisory  rights.    There  may  be,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, a  doubt  as  to  the  discretion  of  lending  China 
any  more  money  at  all ;  but  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  indiscretion  of  permitting  her  to  incur  further  debt 
without  insisting  on  such  reforms  as  may  enable  her 
to  sustain  it.    This  supervision  the  Government  is  un- 
willing or  unable,  in  face  of  provincial  opposition,  to 
accept ;  and,  as  the  banks  insist  on  the  conditions  they 
have  laid  down,  there  is  a  deadlock.    The  new  Republi- 
cans seem  to  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted,   forthwith,    into    the    first   rank   of  civilised 
nations.     They  talk  of   sovereign  rights  but  forget 
that  they  are  practically  bankrupt.      They  demand 
recognition  but  have  given  no  evidence  of  capacity 
to  govern.     They  can  neither  maintain  order,  exact 
obedience,    nor  procure  observance  of  treaties.  The 
dishonesty   in   official  circles  is  alleged  to  be  as  bad 
as  anything  in  the  time  of  the  Manchus,  unredeemed 
by  the  dignity  and  ability  which  were  to  be  found  under 
the  old  regime.    The  actual  power  of  control  over  the 
provinces  may  have  been  slight ;  but  there  lay  in  the 
Imperial  concept  an  authority  which  men  shrank  from 
resisting.  Many  doubt  whether  an  elected  authority  will 
ever  be  able  to  hold  the  Empire  together  as  it  was  held 
by  traditional  respect  for  the  occupant  of  the  Dragon 
Throne.  But  there  clearly  is,  for  the  moment,  no  Govern- 
ment in  China  which  can  be  recognised  because  there 
is,  as  the  "North  China  Herald"  uncompromisingly 
puts  it,  none  that  receives  practical  recognition  at  home. 
"  When  Peking  can  give  proof  of  its  ability  to  enact  a 
law,  a  tax,  or  a  system  for  collection  of  revenue,  and 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  measure  of  obedience  in  every 
province,  then  it  can  be  admitted  that  a  government 
worthy  of  recognition  exists."    But  such  is  clearly  not 
yet  the  case,  and  herein  lies  one  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  imposing  the  reforms  and  creating  the  machinery 
which  are  essential  to  improved  administration  and 
without  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  six  nations 
group  will  invite  their  clients  to  invest  more  money  in 
Chinese  bonds. 

We  hear  much  of  the  dignity  and  order  maintained 
in  the  Assembly ;  but  either  the  Assembly  lacks 
authority  and  outside  influences  neutralise  its  purpose, 
or  antagonisms  behind  the  scenes  contradict  the  de- 
corum of  its  sittings.  For  party  divisions  are  so  acute 
as  to  have  drawn  from  Yuan  Shih-kai  a  hortatory  edict 
pointing  out  that  "  if  parties  maintain  their  own  selfish 
ways  and  quarrel  with  each  other  without  regard  to  the 
laws,  the  Republic  will  cease  to  exist".  The  defect  is 
less  in  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet,  which  comprises 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  than  in  the  divisions  and 
dissensions  within  and  without  that  paralyse  it.  It 
may  be  otherwise  when  the  great  National  Assembly, 
for  which  preparation  is  being  made,  comes  to  be  elected 
(for  the  present  Government,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
Provisional,  and  a  decision  will  then  be  taken  as  to  the 
form  as  well  as  the  personnel  :  we  shall  have  an 
expression,  then,  of  a  more  considered  national  opinion  ; 


and  the  Government  which  that  Assembly  elects  may 
derive  from  a  more  representative  vote  an  authority 
which  the  present  evidently  does  not  possess.  The 
party  divisions  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
official  intrigues  may  then  be  composed,  the  South  lie 
down  with  the  North,  and  all  unite  in  patriotic  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  greatness  which  Young  China 
delights   to  affirm.     But  that  millennium  is  not  yet. 
It  is  said  that    Yuan  has  been  advised  to  declare  a 
military  dictatorship  in  order  to  dominate  the  influences 
which  make  for  disintegration  ;  and  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Vice-President  disclaiming  any  such  in- 
tention may  suggest  that  there  was  truth  in  the  rumour. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  think  that  Dr.  Morrison's 
appointment    indicates    the   attainment    of    a  certain 
ascendancy  by  less  heroic  means  ;  for  it  is  the  revival  of 
a  project  which  was  defeated  by  Yuan's  dismissal  in 
1908,  and  is  reported  to  herald  the  enlistment  of  further 
foreign  advice.    Still  we  cannot  but  recur  to  the  pro- 
position that  it  is  not  advice  alone  which  is  needed, 
but  supervision  and  control  on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  which  remains  a  solitary  model  of 
efficient  financial  administration,  as  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ments have  remained  uncopied  models  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration, during  the  half  century  that  they  have 
offered  themselves  for  imitation.    The  reforms  now  in 
request  have  been  advocated  for  years.    "  There  is  no 
insuperable  reason  why  a  Foreign  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner should  not  be  stationed  alongside  a  Provincial 
Treasurer  as  well  as  alongside  a  Superintendent  of 
Customs  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  of  liberal  salaries  and  exact  accounts  which 
has  made  the  Maritime  Customs  a  model  service  that 
reform  can  possibly  be  evolved  out  of  the  methods  which 
constitute  China  at  present  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for   an    unscrupulous   bureaucracy."     The  sentence 
occurs  in  a  work  ("  China  Present  and  Past  ")  w  hich 
was  published  in  1895.    There  is  no  more  reason  to-day 
than  there  was  then,  except  that  the  bureaucracy  of 
to-day  continues  to  object.      The  strongest  hope  of 
overcoming  that  objection  lies  in  the  determined  use, 
for  China's  own  benefit,  of  the  lever  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the   situation  have  placed  in   foreign  hands. 
There  is,  we  believe,  more  willingness  among  Chinese 
men  of  business  who  realise  the  position   to  accept 
foreign  supervision  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
attitude  of  a  bureaucracy  which  has  changed  its  clothes, 
and  in  some  measure  its  personnel,  without  apparently 
changing  its  aspirations,  or  ceasing  to  regard  office  as 
the  great  opportunity  of  the  day. 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  'HE  Stock  Exchange  has  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  this  week.  Investment  business  has  expanded 
and  even  the  speculative  departments  have  shown  a 
little  more  animation.  A  nineteen-day  account  in  mid- 
summer is  invariably  a  dull  period,  but  as  it  has  slowly- 
drawn  to  a  close  dealers  have  been  inclined  to  antici- 
pate the  revival  of  activity  which  they  profess  to  expect 
very  shortly.  Unquestionably  the  markets  generally 
are  ripe  for  a  recovery.  The  compulsory  liquidation 
which  carried  prices  down  has  completely  dried  up ; 
the  bull  accounts  have  been  reduced  to  healthy  dimen- 
sions ;  the  floating  supply  of  stock  at,  or  anywhere 
near,  present  quotations  is  extremely  small ;  and  this 
means  that  if  buying  orders  are  to  be  effected  prices 
must  improve.  The  question  is  whether  the  public  is 
ready  to  start  buying  just  yet,  and  if  so,  what  markets 
will  it  favour? 

Investment  markets  are  not  likely  to  give  any  further 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  near  future.  The  acute  ner- 
vousness created  by  the  recent  slump  in  Consols  has 
given  way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence.  The  demand  for 
investment  securities,  though  not  remarkable  in  volume, 
is  steadily  broadening,  and  apparently  the  craze  for 
a  high-interest  yield  is  not  so  insistent.  The  markets 
have  a  healthier  appearance  in  every  respect,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  speculative  departments  should 
benefit  appreciably  from  the  improved  state  of  affairs. 
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Several  classes  of  shares  present  attractions.  The 
condition  of  the  Mining  markets  for  example  is  more  en- 
couraging now  than  for  many  months  past.  Kaffirs  have 
been  so  long  neglected  that  a  little  bidding  for  shares 
creates  quite  an  animated  market.  Already  a  moderate 
all-round  advance  has  been  established,  but  so  many 
false  starts  have  occurred  in  recent  years  that  the  public 
now  need  a  strong  lead  before  joining  in.  Similarly 
Rhodesians  are  the  subject  of  bullish  gossip.  As 
regards  Rubber  shares,  judging  from  the  highly  satis- 
factory prices  which  are  being  obtained  on  forward 
contracts  extending  well  into  next  year,  the  long  view 
is  distinctly  encouraging  ;  and  the  shares  of  oil-produc- 
ing companies  are  receiving  a  daily  advertisement  in 
the  Press  owing  to  the  attention  which  is  now  being 
devoted  to  oil  fuel  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Home 
industrial  companies  are  deriving  the  benefits  of  the 
remarkable  trade  activity  throughout  the  country. 
Altogether  the  speculative  investor  has  a  wide  field  in 
which  to  select  promising  purchases,  and  the  inference 
is  that  markets  generally  should  improve  without  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  boom  in  any  particular  section. 

Movements  in  Home  Railway  stocks  have  been 
irregular  owing  to  varying  influences,  of  which  the  most 
encouraging  are  the  excellent  traffic  receipts  reported 
by  some  of  the  companies.  The  tone  of  the  chairmen's 
speeches  at  the  half-yearly  meetings  are  not  very  opti- 
mistic. The  Brighton  Company  proposes  to  meet  in- 
creased expenses  by  revising  freight  charges,  while  the 
Midland  chairman  recommended  the  shareholders  not 
to  take  a  too  gloomy  view  of  the  future  as  it  was  hoped 
by  good  management  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
are  foreseen. 

A  good  deal  of  profit-taking  has  been  in  progress  in 
Canadian  Pacifies,  but  the  stock  remains  strong  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  new  stock  issue 
at  a  price  considerably  below  the  current  quotation. 
The  traffic  returns  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  continue  to  show  splendid  increases  as 
compared  with  last  year.  A  substantial  improvement 
has  occurred  in  American  rails,  based  chiefly  upon  the 
highly  satisfactory  crop  outlook.  Politics  have  also 
exercised  a  favourable  influence ;  for  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's message  has  been  practically  ignored  in  Wall 
Street,  Dr.  Wilson's  speech  in  acceptance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  was  favourably  interpreted. 

Among  Foreign  rails  further  inquiry  for  Mexican 
(Vera  Cruz)  stocks  has  been  stimulated  by  dividend 
expectations  and  Argentine  securities  are  firmer. 
Brazil  Common  have  again  declined,  but  San  Paulos, 
on  rumours  of  purchases  for  control,  show  a  substantial 
rise.  Whether  the  Brazil  Railway  interests  would  be 
able  to  buy  up  such  an  exceedingly  strong  corporation 
as  the  San  Paulo  Railway  is  considered  extremely 
doubtful. 

ft  is  stated  that  a  large  majority  of  the  debenture- 
holders  of  Waring  and  Gillows  have  signified  their 
assent  to  the  drastic  scheme  of  reorganisation  that  has 
been  put  before  them  ;  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
proposals  will  be  carried  through. 


THE  GERMAN  SPY. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 

From  a  page  specially  stolen  from  the  secret  annals  of 
the  Chancelleries  of  Europe. 

FRIEDRICH  HOLTSCHZ  was  marching  along 
with  a  perfectly  straight  knee,  a  step  that  he 
particularly  enjoyed,  when  an  orderly  rode  up  with  a 
Warofficecommunicationlike  envelope  in  his  hand, 
which  he  opened  and  at  once  proceeded  to  read  aloud 
to  Holtschz.  Holtschz  halted,  presented  arms  and 
listened  in  silence.  The  order  was  in  a  few  terse  words, 
but  the  words  were  very  long;  when  at  last  he  had 
finished  the  orderly  rode  away,  and  Holtschz  was  left 
alone  on  the  parade-ground  where  twenty  minutes  ago 
he  had  been  marching  up  and  down  so  happily  with 
a  straight  knee.  Now  he  sighed  heavily  and  almost 
wept,  almost  his  knees  bent  under  him  as  he  marched. 


Holtschz  was  to  be  a  spy.  That  was  the  order  in 
the  Warofficecommunicationlike  envelope.  Holtschz 
was  to  go  into  the  very  citadel  of  the  hypothetical 
enemy.  He  was  to  go  disguised  and  alone  and  count 
the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  if  he  came  back, 
ah  !  if  he  came  back,  he  was  to  report  in  cypher.  He 
thought  of  his  bairns  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine; 
the  Swiss,  the  Dutch  and  German  Rhine  ;  he  thought 
of  his  frau,  never  was  such  a  frau,  in  all  the  years  that 
he  had  wedded  her  never  for  an  hour  night  or  day  had 
she  once  ceased  to  cook. 

He  disguised  himself  as  a  desirable  alien  and  entered 
England,  and  took  by  Royal  license  and  letters  patent 
the  name  of  Montague. 

He  made  his  plans  with  the  swiftness  of  desperation ;. 
he  would  approach  Trafalgar  Square  by  the  way  of 
Piccadilly,  as  less  suspicion  attaches  to  travellers  from 
the  West  than  those  that  come  from  the  East,  especi- 
ally through  the  City  ;  he  would  go  down  S.  James' 
Street  right  past  the  sentries  and  along  Pall  Mall,  the 
very  daring  of  this  being  likely  to  screen  his  purpose ; 
and  he  would  go  by  night ;  yet  he  scarcely  hoped  ever 
again  to  sit  in  a  lust-garden  drinking  gallons  of  beer. 

The  night  of  his  arrival  he  dined  in  a  great  hotel 
not  far  from  Piccadilly.  The  soup  and  fish  he  enjoyed, 
but  then  an  incident  occurred  that  robbed  him  of  his 
appetite  for  the  rest  of  that  fateful  evening.  The 
vegetables  were  splashed  on  to  his  plate  from  between 
a  spoon  and  fork  held  in  one  hand  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation.  Poor  Holtschz 
leaped  to  attention,  and  suddenly  realised  that  he  had 
betrayed  himself,  and  that  he  would  be  hung  by  the 
English,  or  discharged  at  Bow  Street  without  a  caution, 
or  created  a  peer  :  it  was  the  uncertainty  of  what  to 
fear  that  made  the  suspense  so  deadly.  When  he  sat 
down  again  he  found  his  plate  piled  high  with  vege- 
tables which  the  commander-in-chief  had  continued  to 
splash  down  upon  it  from  fork  and  spoon  with  that 
sangfroid  that  had  already  won  for  him  on  manoeuvres 
the  cordon  of  Saint  Minerva.  And  in  the  end  there  were 
no  English  present,  only  Americans,  Swiss  and  the 
army  of  occupation.    But  it  was  a  fearful  escape. 

And  after  dinner  Holtschz  stepped  out  and  slipped 
down  Piccadilly  ;  then  began  the  difficult  time.  He  had 
to  answer  five  questions  : 

Firstly  :  Had  the  crowd  torn  down  any  of  the  lions 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  peace-loving  animals 
and  constituted  a  menace  to  Germany?  If  so,  how 
many  ? 

Secondly  :  Did  the  crowd  consist  of  politicians  or 
persons  of  better  standing? 

Thirdly  :  Had  the  number  of  lions  been  recently  added 
to  in  vainglorious  allusion  to  military  power  and  as 
a  taunt  to  Germany?    If  so,  by  how  many? 

Fourthly  :  How  many  field-guns  could  be  cast  from 
metal  contained  in  lions? 

Fifthly  :  Are  the  lions  alive? 

These  were  the  questions  that  Holtschz  had  to  answer 
alone  and  at  dead  of  night  with  no  friendly  hand  to 
guide  him.  He  had  got  unperceived  to  the  end  of 
S.  James'  Street,  commiserating  himself  on  his  diffi- 
culties as  he  went,  when  suddenly  he  saw  on  a  placard 
"A  Speech  upon  Revolution  by  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment," announced  for  Trafalgar  Square  that  very 
night ;  he  glanced  up  swiftly  and  saw  that  Pall  Mall 
was  crowded,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  was  about  to 
ship  away  to  await  a  better  occasion  when  an  English- 
man suddenly  accosted  him  with  the  words  :  "  Ah  ! 
you  are  an  enemy  ". 

*  Holtschz  desperately  explained  that  he  was  English 
but  the  other  would  have  none  of  it,  and,  joyfully 
shouting  "  No,  you're  an  enemy,  I  see  it  in  your  eye  ", 
he  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  For  I  used  to  be 
a  pro-Boer",  he  said,  "  and  I  am  a  pro-spy  now  ". 

When  Holtschz  perceived  that  the  man's  intentions 
were  friendly  he  decided  suddenly  ami  not  unwisely 
that  here  was  the  very  man  to  obtain  for  him  the 
dangerous  information.  Drawing  him  aside  into 
Chandos  Street,  which  is  less  frequented,  Holtschz 
told  the  man  the  five  questions,  and  explained  that  if 
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he  could  obtain  the  information  a  hundred  pfennigs 
were  his;  and  partly  from  national  pride  and  partly 
from  motives  of  cunning  he  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
value  of  the  pfennig.  But  the  Englishman  said  that 
all  men  were  brothers,  and  that  he  would  do  it  though 
the  reward  were  less,  and  his  name  transpired  to  be 
Bykes. 

So  Holtschz  arranged  a  meeting  place  for  midnight 
within  easy  reach  of  the  great  hotel  where  he  lodged, 
and,  elated  at  his  release  from  anxiety  and  peril  of  the 
short  but  desperate  journey  up  Pall  Mall,  slipped  quietly 
away  and  unsuspected  gained  that  hotel,  so  near  to 
Piccadilly,  in  which  he  almost  felt  himself  at  home. 
Two  or  three  Englishmen  that  knew  no  better  had  dined 
there  and  were  sitting  in  the  hall  but  soon  these  left, 
and  Holtschz  heard  unbroken  around  him  the  long  and 
succulent  words  of  his  native  land. 

Towards  midnight  he  crept  out  and  safely  reached  the 
corner  of  a  mews  which  he  had  appointed  as  the  meeting- 
place  for  Bykes,  and  there  he  saw  Bykes  leaning  against 
the  wall  in  the  careless,  weary  attitude  of  one  whose 
work  is  accomplished. 

For  a  long  while  he  was  unable  to  recognise  Holtschz, 
and  just  when  Holtschz  began  to  fear  that  his  friend 
had  forgotten  him  that  earnest  man  shook  hands  with 
him  and  wept.  He  said  that  it  had  been  a  glorious 
meeting  and  a  credit  to  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  and  Holtschz  was  his 
brother  and  the  day  of  the  tyrant  was  over.  When 
Holtschz  put  in  a  word  about  the  lions  he  said  that 
they  were  prowling  all  round  the  Square,  and  there 
were  forty  of  them,  and  they  went  in  couples  and  often 
growled  at  Bykes,  but  that  he  did  not  mind  them 
because  Holtschz  was  his  brother  and  because  it  was 
a  glorious  day  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  War 
department  of  a  mighty  empire  does  not  choose  those 
for  its  spies  that  do  not  know  men,  and  Holtschz  per- 
ceived at  once  from  the  man's  rambling  statement,  and 
especially  from  the  fact  that  all  the  lions  he  saw  had 
appeared  to  him  in  pairs,  that  Bykes  was  very  drunk. 

Vet  did  not  Holtschz  make  the  mistake  that  might 
be  so  easily  fatal  of  offending  one  that  knew  his  guilty 
secret  in  the  country  of  a  hypothetical  enemy  ;  but  he 
promised  Bykes  tiis  vote  for  the  Parliament  of  Man 
and  listened  to  him  until  he  fell  asleep,  when  Holtschz 
slipped  back  to  the  large  hotel  with  the  grim  work 
still  to  do.  I  do  not  think  that  our  country's  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Friedrich  Holtschz  would  have. been 
lost  merely  through  the  festivities  of  Bykes,  but  that 
Holtschz  had  unluckily  once  read  in  a  book  that  all  the 
English  were  faithless,  and  his  little  experience  with 
Bykes  clinched  the  idea  in  his  mind,  so  that  even  now, 
as  he  sits  beside  the  Rhine  with  his  fair-haired  bairns 
around  him,  he  holds — but  I  anticipate  my  story's 
happy  ending. 

The  work  was  still  to  do,  and  Holtschz  decided  on 
that  anxious  day  that  followed  the  lapse  of  Bykes  to 
trust  his  original  plan,  and  to  seek  no  aid  from  a 
perfidious  people  ;  and  when  night  fell  he  stepped  away 
alone,  and  came  again  to  the  terrible  end  of  Pall  Mall. 

Almost  more  than  poor  Holtschz  could  bear,  so  far 
away  from  his  home,  were  the  unsympathetic  faces  of 
the  sentries.  He  wished  as  he  saw  them  that  he  had 
come  from  the  other  side  through  Henrietta  Street 
from  the  City,  in  spite  of  all  the  things  that  go  on 
in  the  City  and  the  suspicion  that  must  attach  to  all 
that  come  that  way.  But  now  he  was  committed  to 
his  route,  Pall  Mall  and  Pall  Mall  East,  and  then  the 
dreaded  Square  and  the  work  that  he  had  to  do  :  he 
knew  the  way  well  enough,  for  there  had  been  before 
him  a  pioneer,  one  who  had  once  subscribed  to  the 
Party  Funds  and  been  elected  to  a  club  that  stood  in 
that  very  street,  from  one  of  whose  bow-windows  he 
had  secretly  mapped  the  approach  to  Trafalgar  Square. 
That  map  was  now  in  the  heel  of  Holtschz 's  boot. 

He  saw,  as  he  went  cautiously  up  Pall  Mall,  those 
implacable  hall-porters  that  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
clubs  that  were  not  for  Holtschz  because  he  was  an 
alien  and  unknown.  And  suddenly  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  he  would  claim  sanctuary  in  one  of  these 
clubs,  whence  he  might  steal  away  when  the  street 


grew  empty  ;  perhaps,  like  Bykes,  the  hall-porter  had 
abnormally  loved  the  Boers.  Holtschz  decided  to 
appeal  to  him.  And  then  as  he  reached  the  steps  he 
saw  that  it  was  the  wrong  kind  of  club  for  the  members 
that  he  saw  through  a  lighted  window  looked  ignorant 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  the  hall-porter  wore 
medals  on  his  coat  that  looked  as  though  he  was  once 
unkind  to  the  Boers,  and  Holtschz  turned  away  in 
despair  and  continued  his  lonely  journey  so  far  from 
his  native  land.  And  so  he  came  sorrowfully  but 
safely  to  Pall  Mall  East,  where  he  saw  at  once  a  bank 
of  which  he  made  a  note  for  military  purposes,  and, 
finding  nothing  further  of  importance,  came  undetected 
to  Trafalgar  Square.  Then  all  was  haste  with 
Holtschz  ;  one  rapid  glance  betrayed  a  lion  in  front  of 
him,  another  showed  one  to  his  left,  another,  one  on 
his  right — three  lions  ;  he  saw  no  more. 

It  was  not  a  moment  to  dally ;  hastily  noting  in 
cypher  his  precious  information  he  secretly  slipped 
away,  and,  adroitly  joining  that  very  night  a  party  of 
English  spies  that  with  justifiable  curiosity  were 
going  to  visit  the  Elbe,  he  safely  came  to  the  Yaterland 
once  more.  There  he  reported  that  there  were  only 
three  lions  now  in  Trafalgar  Square,  about  eight  field- 
guns  could  be  cast  from  the  metal  contained  in  them, 
and  as  it  was  night  at  the  time  he  could  not  tell  if  the 
lions  were  alive. 

And  Holtschz  after  all  his  dangers  saw  his  bairns 
again  playing  along  the  banks  of  the  Swiss-Dutch- 
German  Rhine,  and  sat  once  more  in  a  lust-garden 
at  evening,  singing  "  hoch  hoch  hoch  "  over  gallons 
of  beer,  and  marched  again  on  his  parade-ground  with 
a  perfectly  straight  knee. 

And  some  weeks  afterwards  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted at  the  High  Court  of  Bow  against  a  person  or 
persons  for  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  information  in 
that  part  of  England,  Scotland  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  known  as  Trafalgar  Square,  not  moved 
thereto  by  due  respect  for  this  Realm,  and  neither 
By  nor  With  the  Consent  of  Parliament. 


HOLIDAYS  AND  CONSCIENCE. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THE  great  drawback  of  a  life  of  leisure  is  that  the 
true  holiday  is  almost  impossible  in  it ;  and  the 
chief  disadvantage  of  being  one's  own  master  is  that 
one  hardly  ever  knows  the  joys  of  freedom.  For  such 
a  man  there  is  practically  no  escape  from  servitude  or 
from  the  eye  of  the  master,  who  in  his  case  is  his  own 
conscience.  And  perhaps  the  supreme  defect  of  the 
literary  man's  life  is  that  he  hardly  ever  has  a  real 
holiday.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  writer  whose  pen  is 
hired  or  devoted  to  the  service  of  some  special  interest, 
for  his  subject  is  always  there  waiting  for  him,  and 
he  may  go  away  and  forget  about  it,  and  return  to 
deal  with  whatever  it  may  provide.  But  the  writer 
pure  and  simple,  the  writer  by  nature,  that  is  to  say, 
is  in  quite  a  different  case.  His  mind  is  a  mill  which 
is  always  working  ;  life  and  experience  of  every  kind 
are  the  material  with  which  it  works  ;  and  so  long  as 
he  lives  the  curious  process  of  manufacturing  literature 
out  of  life  is  going  on.  It  is  not,  as  the  layman  fondly 
thinks,  that  he  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  "  copy  " 
and  "  local  colour",  which  are  mere  commercial  nick- 
names applied  by  outsiders  to  parts  of  the  fabric  which 
he  is  always  weaving.  It  is  quite  automatically,  and 
without  any  special  exercise  of  will,  that  he  looks  upon 
life  and  experience  .almost  entirely  as  they  affect  his 
occupation  as  a  writer.  But  like  a  peasant  in  a  remote 
country  whose  fire  must  be  kept  up  by  fuel  gathered 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  who  dare  not  pass  a  dry 
stick  on  the  roadside  without  picking  it  up,  the  writer 
dare  not,  or  rather  cannot,  abstain  from  gathering  and 
storing  the  odds  and  ends  of  experience  that  lie  in  his 
path.  His  storehouse  may  be  full  and  overflowing  now  ; 
but  a  day  may  come  when  for  some  reason  he  is  pre- 
vented from  frequenting  the  highways  of  life,  and  when 
he  must  live  on  his  store.  So,  although  he  may  some- 
times have  a  rest,  he  hardly  ever  has  a  holiday. 

The  only  true  spirit  in  which  to  start  on  a  holiday 
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is  the  spirit  of  release  from  bondage.  The  free  man 
of  means  and  leisure  who  suddenly  says,  "I  will  go 
on  my  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean  ",  or,  "  I  will  go  to 
Norway  and  fish  ",  does  not  know  what  a  holiday  is. 
He  may  enjoy  sport,  he  may  enjoy  travel,  he  may  de- 
light in  looking  on  strange  and  beautiful  scenes  ;  but 
he  is  not  having  a  holiday.  No  mere  volition  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  one  into  that  region,  but  only  some 
powerful  influence  akin  to  that  of  the  release  of  a  cata- 
pult, the  sudden  removal  of  restraints,  can  shoot  you 
into  that  realm  of  absolute  freedom.  And,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so,  for  it  means  that  holidays 
are  reserved  for  people  who  need  them  most.  The 
clerk  who  sits  for  eleven  months  on  a  stool  in  the 
bondage  of  an  office,  surrounded  by  the  musty  sights 
and  smells  of  ledgers  and  invoice  books  ;  the  Cabinet 
Minister  who  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
has  no  minute  in  which  he  may  do  merely  what  he 
wants  to  do  ;  the  school  teacher,  the  typist,  the  hard- 
worked  parson,  the  servant  and  slave  everywhere,  slave 
either  of  great  causes  or  little  people,  know,  when  the 
day  comes  on  which  they  can  look  forward  to  a  clear 
fortnight  or  month  of  freedom,  the  true  joys  of  a  holi- 
day. And  hardly  anyone  else,  except  children  at  school, 
knows  anything  about  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  where  you  go  that  matters  to  the  reality 
of  a  holiday  ;  it  is  not  even  what  you  take  with  you  in 
the  way  of  financial  or  other  equipment  for  amusement ; 
it  is  what  you  leave  behind.  You  must  leave  care 
behind ;  whatever  the  burden  you  carry,  it  must  be 
rolled  off  your  back  before  you  set  out ;  otherwise  there 
is  no  holiday.  And  it  is  often  not  until  a  good  half 
of  life  has  been  passed,  and  many  holidays  wasted, 
that  one  learns  to  give  some  little  attention  to  this 
business  of  loosening  the  burden,  and  realises  that  if 
care  is  not  to  accompany  you,  some  considerable  effort 
of  will  must  be  exercised  to  detach  the  cords  that  bind 
you  to  it,  and  see  that  it  is  secured  from  following  you  ; 
for  care  is  a  dog  that  has  a  wonderful  instinct  for  travel, 
and,  although  you  may  think  you  have  left  him  safely 
chained  up  at  home,  he  may  suddenly  turn  up  beside 
you  in  most  distant  and  inaccessible  places.  And  I 
think  that  one  of  the  things  that  make  real  holidays 
so  charming  and  beneficial  is  that  people  do  exercise 
their  will  beforehand,  and  make,  if  only  once  in  the 
year,  a  resolution  to  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  a  fortnight  or  a  month.  True,  they  might  do 
this  at  almost  any  time  and  without  going  away  ;  but 
the  simple  fact  is  that  they  do  not.  Ritual  helps  us  in 
everything  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  business  of  packing 
trunks  or  looking  at  timetables,  negotiating  with  agents 
and  landlords,  catching  trains,  making  uncomfortable 
journeys,  spending  considerable  sums  of  money,  being 
cut  off  for  a  time  from  most  of  the  things  on  which 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  dependent,  are  all  of  very 
real  assistance  to  people  in  their  annual  determination 
to  enjoy  themselves. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  have  real  holidays 
three  times  a  year.  A  little  later  there  was  at  least 
one  holiday  time  in  the  year  for  me  ;  but  since,  after 
many  experiments,  I  decided  that  the  control  of  my 
life  must  be  wholly  in  my  own  hands  and  no  one's  else, 
I  have  hardly  had  a  holiday  at  all.  And  this  is  a  thing 
which  anyone  looking  at  the  merely  external  facts  of 
my  existence  would  hardly  believe.  I  have  been  half 
over  the  world  in  the  most  delightful  places,  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  fortunate  circumstances,  in  the 
pleasantest  company;  and  I  have  not  had  a  holiday. 
I  have  gone  away  for  three  months  and  escaped  from 
an  English  winter  to  live  in  one  of^he  most  beautiful 
tropical  islands  of  the  world,  and  done  not  one  stroke 
of  work  in  that  time;  and  yet  it  was  not  a  holiday, 
and,  simply  from  that  point  of  view,  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  'bus  conductor's  week  at  Southend.  I 
have  stayed  in  beautiful  places  with  nothing  to  do  but 
what  I  chose  to  do;  and  people  have  envied  me  and 
said,  "What  a  wonderful  time  you  must  have  had; 
and  how  well  and  fit  you  must  feel,  and  how  ready 
lor  work  after  your  holiday  ".  And  the  real  fact  has 
been  that  I  have  been  worn  out,  and  seriously  in  need 
Of  a  week's  real  holiday.    All  this,  I  admit,  is  largely 


due  to  bad  management.  If  I  had  said  to  myself  "  I 
will  go  away  for  three  months  to  the  Tropics  and  take 
a  real  holiday  and  do  nothing  at  all  ",  it  would  have 
done  me  a  world  of  good  and  set  me  up  for  years. 
But  I  dared  not  say  such  a  thing  ;  I  could  not  afford 
to  take  a  holiday  for  three  months  ;  and  every  day  I 
said  to  myself  "To-morrow  I  will  set  to  work";  but 
I  did  not.  Every  day,  seeing  and  experiencing  some- 
thing new,  and  finding  myself  on  the  verge  of  unex- 
plored worlds,  my  mental  machinery  was  working 
double  time  and  packing  and  storing  away  all  the  new 
experiences  which  I  was  meeting.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  time,  although  I  had  written  nothing,  I  was  tired 
out  with  packing  and  storing,  and  had  come  away  with 
a  mental  freight  various  and  wonderful  indeed,  but 
quite  useless  to  me  until  the  hour  should  strike  when 
I  should  need  it,  when  it  would  matter  greatly  to  my 
work  that  I  knew  all  those  things  instead  of  being 
ignorant  of  them. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  disease.  If  I  were  to  live  to 
be  two  hundred  I  could  never  fully  exhaust  half  the 
experiences  which  I  have  acquired.  I  am  like  a  man 
who  should  begin  to  erect  a  factory  on  twenty  acres 
of  ground,  and  who  should  reserve  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  for  the  erection  of  a  little  fifty  horse-power  engine, 
and  devote  the  remaining  nineteen  and  three-quarter 
acres  to  storing  coal  to  run  it  with,  and  then,  when  he 
had  any  spare  time,  go  out  and  gather  sticks  by  the 
roadside  in  case  his  fuel  should  run  short.  I  attribute 
the  disease  almost  entirely  to  Puritan  ancestry  and  the 
possession  of  a  conscience.  If  I  am  really  enjoying 
myself  and  forgetting  everything  but  the  fact  of  en- 
joyment, some  chill  and  ghostly  voice  from  the  past 
tells  me  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  if  I-  am 
enjoying  myself  so  much,  and  that  so  much  delight 
cannot  be  a  really  good  thing.  If  I  am  sitting  on  a 
bank  looking  at  a  river,  or  experiencing  idle  content- 
ment in  any  other  perfectly  natural  and  harmless  way, 
my  conscience  awakes  and  says  "  Why  should  you  not 
be  working?  If  you  were  to  sit  down  now  and  write 
something  you  would  get  money  for  it ;  and  you  know 
that  you  ought  to  get  money,  and  that  if  you  do  not 
get  money  and  go  on  getting  it  and  never  cease  from 
getting  it  as  long  as  you  live,  you  will  starve  or,  what 
would  be  worse,  go  about  shabbily  dressed,  so  that 
your  friends,  fearing  that  you  may  be  in  need  of  some 
assistance,  will  avoid  your  eye."  This  is  quite  true; 
I  really  feel  like  that,  and  I  resent  it  most  bitterly. 
I  can,  and  sometimes  do,  work  very  hard,  work  at 
very  high  pressure  and  put  a  great  deal  of  vitality, 
of  my  measurable  and  finite  quantity  of  life,  into  what 
I  have  to  do ;  and  I  resent  very  much  that  my  con- 
science gives  me  no  credit  for  this,  but  occupies  the 
time  after  the  work  is  done,  when  I  should  be  relaxing 
and  enjoying  myself,  in  nagging  at  me  with  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  next,  and 
when  are  you  going  to  begin?  "  And  sometimes  when 
all  other  forms  of  torment  have  failed,  my  conscience 
(which  does  not  like  holidays,  but  refuses  to  remain 
behind  when  I  try  to  take  them)  will  suddenly  say 
"Well,  why  aren't  you  enjoying  yourself?  This  is  a 
holiday,  you  know;  you  can't  always  have  holidays; 
why  aren't  you  making  the  most  of  it  and  being  merry 
and  bright  ?  " 

I  suppose  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  enjov  a 
holiday  would  be,  first,  that  I  could  be  sure  of  the 
companionship  I  most  cared  for ;  second,  that  not  only 
should  all  my  expenses  be  paid,  but  that  I  should 
actually  be  paid  so  much  per  day  for  taking  a  holiday, 
so  that  I  could  feel  that  I  was  earning  money  by  enjoy- 
ing myself;  and  thirdly,  that  I  should  he  guaranteed 
at  the  end  of  the  holiday  a  return  to  a  life  "of  honour- 
able toil,  and  be  free  from  want  for  the  rest  of  my 
days.  Otherwise,  when  I  am  sitting  in  the  sun  outside 
the  workhouse  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  waiting  for 
the  visitors  to  bring  me  tobacco,  there  would  be  an 
opening  for  my  conscience  to  say  "  Ah,  if  you  had  not 
taken  that  holiday,  and  wasted  your  time  and  money, 
you  would  not  be  here  now  ". 

But  I  have  not  yet  entirely  given  up  the  hope  of  so 
flouting  and  trampling  upon  my  conscience  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  able  to  have  a  real  holiday. 
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THE  GRAND  PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

EVERY  year  the  French  Academy  gives  ten 
thousand  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best 
historical  work.  This  prize- — le  Grand  Prix  Gobert — 
is  its  highest  distinction,  and  the  recipient  of  it  is  placed 
at  once  above  the  reach  even  of  envy.  It  was  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  for  the  mere  litterateurs  that,  while  the 
Academy  offered  a  number  of  prizes  for  their  competi- 
tion, none  was  of  the  same  significance  as  the  Prix 
Gobert.  At  last,  three  or  four  years  ago,  an  anony- 
mous donor  heard  their  complaints  and  founded  the 
Grand  Prix  Litteraire,  of  the  same  amount  as  the  Prix 
Gobert.  It  was  understood  that  the  new  prize  should 
be  awarded  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  it 
appeared  immediately  that  the  Academy  would  not  give 
it  inconsiderately.  In  1910  the  prize  was  simply  held 
over  as  nobody  seemed  quite  deserving  enough  for  it  ; 
in  191 1  it  was  divided,  and  I  remember  mentioning  the 
fact  :  M.  Peguy,  who  received  nine  thousand  francs  out 
of  it,  also  received  some  very  severe  admonition  :  he 
was  a  genius,  no  doubt,  but  the  Academy  was  in  no 
mood  to  give  its  beautiful  new  prize  to  genius  if  genius 
insisted  on  being  freaky.  This  was  clearly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  institution,  and  everybody  approved. 

Such  strictness  and  judicialness  had  led  us  to  expect 
very  great  things  indeed,  and  when  a  few  weeks  ago 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Grand  Prix  was  sure  to  be 
given  undivided  and  undisputed  to  a  novel  by  a  young 
and  quite  unknown  writer  expectation  was  on  tiptoe. 
A  few  days  after  the  name  of  M.  Andre  Lafon  filled 
the  newspapers.  It  appeared  from  what  was  told  that 
the  life  of  the  author  was  a  novel  in  itself.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  school  and  go 
into  a  shop  ;  but  he  was  bent  on  learning,  and  he  had 
managed  to  teach  himself  Latin  and  Greek  enough  to 
pass  his  baccalaureat  about  his  twenty-second  year. 
Since  then  he  had  been  employed  in  a  humble  capacity 
in  various  lycees,  and  was  now  a  surveillant  in  a 
Catholic  institution  at  Neuilly.  He  had  already  been 
given  a  prize,  but  it  was  not  an  academical  prize  and  it 
was  a  prize  for  a  volume  of  verse ;  so  it  seemed  that  his 
obscurity  was  doubly  sealed  by  the  indifference  of  the 
larger  public  and  by  the  admiration  of  a  coterie,  when 
suddenly  the  choice  of  the  Academy  made  him  famous. 

But  what  sort  of  a  book  was  the  novel?  Its  title, 
"  L'Eleve  Gilles  ",*  was  known,  but  the  book  was  not 
procurable.  The  five  hundred  copies  of  the  first 
edition  had  vanished  in  a  few  hours  after  the  verdict 
of  the  Academy  had  been  made  public.  So  one  was 
left  wondering,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  the 
conjectures.  What  could  be,  what  could  not  be  a  novel 
sufficiently  compelling  to  force  the  admiration  of  forty 
sworn  experts,  thirty-five  of  whom  were  sure  to  be  very 
much  on  their  guard  against  unrecognised  talent? 
There  will  always  be  something  fascinating  about  a 
novel,  I  mean  a  real  novel,  a  true  piece  of  invention 
with  life  and  characters  and  a  depth  of  background  in 
it.  The  man  or  woman  who  from  sheer  mental  activity 
creates  life  in  that  way  will  always  be  an  object  of 
wonderment.  We  are  all  as  impatient  as  children 
when  we  are  promised  a  fine  story.  Add  that  the 
probability  of  something  new  in  the  standpoint  on  the 
handling  redoubles  our  curiosity. 

Pretty  soon  we  heard  that  "  L'Eleve  Gilles  "  was  no 
romance  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
just  the  story  of  a  child,  and  its  charm  was  that  of 
truth,  and  of  a  subtle  and  at  the  same  time  poetical 
analysis,  not  that  of  invention.  Immediately  our 
imaginations  flew  to  "David  Copperfield  "  and  "  Le 
Petit  Chose",  which  we  divested  of  anything  old- 
fashionedly  thrilling  and  of  which  we  only  kept  the  most 
delicate  notations,  the  most  insinuating  power.  A 
masterpiece  of  simplicity  with  truth  in  every  word,  that 
must  be  "  L'Eleve  Gilles  ". 

At  last  the  book  got  reprinted  and  press  copies 
arrived.  There  was  a  dedication  to  a  person  whom  the 
gender  of  the  adjectives  alone  denoted  to  be  a  woman. 

*  Paris :  Perrin. 


[  his  lady  was  warned  not  to  be  astonished  at  finding 
the  child  depicted  in  the  book  most  unlike  her  reminis- 
cences of  him.  She  was  invited  to  remember  his  silent 
moods  and  be  prepared  "  to  learn  that  which  a  pallid 
face  and  question-dreading  eyes  had  kept  so  long  from 
her  ". 

This  is  about  what  David  Copperfield  would  have 
told  Miss  Murdstone  if  he  had  dedicated  his  life  story 
to  her  rather  than  to  Aunt  Betsy,  and  uncertainty  crept 
upon  us.  Were  we  to  expect  one  of  those  scathing 
analyses  which  make  one  feel  so  foolish  at  the  revela- 
tion of  another's  fineness  and  one's  own  stupid  selfish- 
ness? Threats,  no  matter  how  disguised,  cannot  but 
produce  nervousness.  However,  this  was,  after  all, 
another  promise  of  searching  psychology  :  the  revelation 
of  a  nature  which  even  familiarity  had  not  been  able  to 
read — and  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  idea  we  had  formed 
of  the  book.  In  this  mental  frame  we  abandoned  our- 
selves to  the  author. 

That  he  has  power  we  feel  before  having  read  five 
pages,  and  what  the  power  consists  in  we  see  almost 
as  quickly.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  a 
child,  and  the  teller  possesses  the  narrative  gifts  of 
children.  He  has  their  directness  and  simplicity,  their 
brevity,  their  self-delusiveness,  their  wonderful  remem- 
brance of  unimportant  but  graphic  details,  their 
astonishment  at  things  and  sometimes  at  themselves  ; 
above  all  he  imitates  admirably  their  whisper.  From 
the  very  first  sentences  we  are  conscious  of  a  something 
soft,  caressing  and  flattering  in  the  choice  of  terms  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  words  :  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a 
story  told  in  a  garden  in  the  warm  summer  twilight. 
Without  any  effort  on  our  part  the  plain  everyday 
sometimes  lisping  words  conjure  up  clear  little  visions 
before  our  eyes.  We  see  a  house  made  melancholy  by 
something — we  are  not  told  what,  but  we  know  that 
the  mother  is  right  to  take  the  little  boy  to  his  aunt  ; 
we  follow  them  as  they  steam  down  the  river,  walk 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town,  and  arrive  at  the 
old  country  house.  We  see  the  peaceful  rooms  in  the 
light  of  the  lamps ;  we  see  the  picture-books  on  the 
tables.  Everything  looks  so  quiet  and  the  same  and 
eternal.^  There  is  so  much  comfort  in  the  prayers  said 
by  the  old  aunt  leaning  over  a  chair  while  the  maid 
goes  about  tidying  and  responding  at  the  same  time. 
We  actually  live  invisible  in  that  house.  Then  the  little 
boy  goes  to  school,  and  we  see  school  visions.  Nothing 
much  happens,  but  we  see  things  and  people ;  we 
become  familiar  with  the  grounds  and  schoolrooms 
and  dormitories ;  we  recognise  the  poor  ushers ;  we 
know  the  figures  of  dozens  of  boys  ;  we  are  told  nothing, 
we  only  see  ;  but  we  do  see  their  little  quarrels  and 
friendships,  their  cruelties  or  noble  actions,  their 
adventures,  which  are  precisely  the  adventures  which 
you  and  I  had  at  school.  The  seasons  succeed  one 
another,  the  first  communion  brings  the  summer  and 
the  summer  brings  the  long  vacation.  Once  or  twice 
we  have  heard  a  boy  hurl  in  anger  a  terrible  insult  at 
our  little  friend  :  we  know  that  his  father  is  mad.  We 
all  go  home  to  the  old  aunt  for  the  holidays,  and  find 
the  father — apparently  very  calm — with  all  the  others. 
But  one  morning  we  hear  queer  sounds  and  we  under- 
stand perfectly  that  something  awful  has  happened  on 
the  staircase.  This  catastrophe  coincides  with  the  end 
of  the  vacation,  and  on  the  next  page,  which  is  the  last 
of  the  volume,  we  see  the  boy  gazing  at  the  road  from 
the  garden  gate  "  full  of  a  docile  consent,  of  a  bound- 
less longing  to  serve,  against  which  fell  effete  his  pre- 
sentiment that  all  the  hostility  of  life  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ". 

This  is  "  L'Eleve  Gilles  ".  I  have  not  much  space 
left  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  book.  But  the  reader 
must  realise  even  from  this  very  short  analysis  that  its 
charm  lies  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  inseparable 
from  great  art,  but  in  its  thousands  of  evocations  and 
an  accompanying  music  of  style.  Nothing  else  will  be 
found  in  it.  When  at  the  end  of  the  volume  you  revert 
to  the  dedication  with  its  promise  of  a  revelation  of  a 
child's  mind  it  seems  almost  ridiculous.  Clearly  the 
author,  as  young  writers  and  women  writers  often  do, 
began  his  work  with  it,  while  his  mind  was  still  fraught 
with  the  vague  but  boundless  promise  of  inspiration, 
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and  he  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  strike  it  out  later. 
There  is  no  psychology — I  mean  nothing  deeply  and 
strikingly  human  in  "  L'Eleve  Gilles  ".  There  are 
the  kinematographic  effects  which  always  divert  the 
mind  as  they  amuse  the  eye ;  there  is  the  power — 
perhaps  not  enviable  in  a  strong  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  ought  to  be  full  of  interest  in  the  wide  world 
— to  go  back  to  his  boyish  days  and  tell  his  tale  of 
them  in  a  fervent,  self-pitying  tone  :  that  is  all,  and 
these  qualities  are  more  feminine  than  virile.  In  fact, 
the  tone  of  the  narrative  joined  to  certain  mannerisms 
gradually  recalls  another  work,  and  suddenly  you 
exclaim  with  an  admixture  of  satisfaction  and  irritation  : 
Why  this  is  Marguerite  Audoux  and  Marie  Claire 
over  again,  with  its  self-complacence,  its  incomplete 
and  everlastingly  disappointing  Maeterlinckian  tragi- 
calness,  and  even — luckily  veiled  by  the  religiousness 
of  the  tone — something  of  its  morbidity.  "  L'Eleve 
Gilles  "  belonged  a  great  deal  more  to  "  Femina  "  or 
"  La  Vie  Heureuse  "  than  to  the  French  Academy. 

Why  then  did  the  Academy  give  it  its  highest  reward  ? 
We  shall  hear  the  reasons  in  time,  for  this  prize  will 
have  to  be  awarded  the  author  with  due  solemnity, 
and  an  Academician  will  have  to  speak  about  the  book 
at  some  length.  That  Academician,  I  can  promise 
you,  will  not  find  it  easy,  and  you  can  expect  vagueness 
and  awkwardness  if  the  gentleman  is  sincere,  clever 
shifting  if  he  is  not. 

Literary  reasons  I  can  point  out,  but  it  would  take 
half  a  volume  to  do  them  justice.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  present  vogue  of  the  recit — as  opposed  to  the 
novel  of  the  Balzac  type — and  the  gradual  evolution 
which  has  toned  down  the  over-tense  style  of  the 
Romanticists,  the  Realists,  and  the  Impressionists  to  a 
simplicity  which  is  often  childish  but  may  become 
Homeric,  and  is  a  great  promise  in  itself.  It  would  be 
worth  while  reverting  to  it  some  day. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  APOCRYPHAL  PREFACES. 

I. — "  JULIUS  CAESAR". 
\A/ITHIN  the  traffic  of  this  imperial  stage  I  have 

*  *  shown  you  a  deed  to  be  measured  as  your  dis- 
cretions please  and  as  your  judgments  direct.  For  it 
is  no  part  of  my  office  to  incline  this  way  or  that,  feed- 
ing the  open  mouths  of  your  apprehension  with  chewed, 
swallowed  and  digested  opinions.  If  my  function  were 
but  to  set  before  you  all  that  is  in  my  private  and  par- 
ticular fancy  of  Brutus  and  his  deed,  as  a  pennyworth 
of  sugar  is  clapped  into  the  fist  of  a  hungry  schoolboy, 
then  should  I  appear  a  republic  or  a  monarchy  man, 
whereas  it  is  my  ambition  to  appear  a  poet.  Therefore 
I  intrude  not  myself  into  my  play,  lest  it  should  justly 
be  set  down  for  a  mere  tract  of  the  times,  written  for 
love  of  kings,  or  in  despite  of  the  nobility,  or  in  honour- 
able esteem — which  I  have  not — of  the  multitude.  Let 
each  affect  in  my  play  the  policy  that  he  loves,  and  find 
it  measured  with  an  even  hand.  For  he  that  loves 
Caesar  will  find  Caesar  as  a  star  for  whom  there  is  no 
fellow  in  the  firmament ;  and  he  that  loves  Brutus  will 
find  him  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  For  mine 
own  judgment,  you  shall  not  see  it  take  the  stage,  to 
strut  after  the  fashion  of  a  walking  homily.  Nor  shall 
you  find  mine  own  head  pushed  through  the  lattice  of 
my  story,  though  in  the  meantime  some  necessary  ques- 
tion of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered ;  that's 
villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the 
fool  that  uses  it.  Writers  there  be — poets  I  may  not 
call  them — who  so  far  forget  the  nature  of  their  office 
that  they  fret  o'er  the  villainies  and  fashion  of  the  time 
in  their  proper  accent,  using  the  persons  of  their  play 
but  as  the  stalking  horse  of  their  opinions.  This, 
though  it  rejoice  the  wits,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve ;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your 
allowance  outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  For 
these  walking  homilies  can  have  neither  the  accent  of 
Christians  ;  nor  the  humanity  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor 
Man.  Often  have  I  thought  some  of  nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well;  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

Yet  though  perforce  I  must  in  my  play  be  in  my 


proper  voice  and  in  my  proper  nature  silent  and 
enigmatical,  entertaining  a  wilful  stillness,  that  I  may  be 
reputed  the  wiser  for  letting  the  creatures  of  my  play 
be  in  themselves  the  oracles  of  my  intent ;  yet  I  may 
go  before  like  the  bellman  that  cries  good  ware  in  the 
market-place,  in  whom  silence  were  something  less 
commendable  than  in  a  neat's  tongue  dried.  Truly  I 
set  no  great  store  by  thus  exhibiting  my  opinions  as 
prologue  to  the  play  ;  yet,  if  I  speak  an  infinite  deal 
of  nothing,  peradventure  you  may  find  my  reasons  as 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff.  You 
may  have  them,  when  you  find  them  ;  and,  if  you  be 
of  a  coming-on  disposition,  they  may  be  worthy  the 
search. 

And  first  let  me  speak  of  Brutus.  There  are  a  kind 
of  men  so  loose  of  their  wits  that  they  are  moved  and 
frighted  with  a  name ;  who  will  outstare  death  for  the 
name  of  honour  and  commit  vile  butchery  for  the  name 
of  freedom.  They  consider  not  curiously  if  the  name 
be  nought  but  a  name;  but  for  the  mere  word's  sake, 
debosh'd  on  every  tomb  and  on  every  grave  a  lying 
trophy,  would  stab  their  mothers  with  heaven  for  a 
witness  of  their  devotion.  For  mighty  and  imperious 
Caesar,  first  soldier  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Rome, 
Brutus  hath  nought  but  the  care  and  reverence  of  a 
free  man.  There  is  then  no  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth but  in  Caesar  ;  no  specialty  of  rule  but  in  Caesar; 
no  unity  and  calm  of  states  but  in  Caesar ;  no  noble 
eminence  enthroned  for  the  observation  of  degree, 
priority,  place,  office,  custom  and  form  but  in  Caesar  ; 
no  peaceful  commerce,  justice,  prescience,  or  politic  con- 
triving of  the  still  and  mental  parts  but  in  Caesar. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  Brutus, 
Caesar,  with  the  mere  addition  of  a  king,  hath  in  him 
a  sting  that  converteth  all  to  appetite — an  universal 
wolf  which  perforce  must  make  an  universal  prey  of 
the  world  and  last  eat  up  himself.  The  safety  that 
the  Commonwealth  beforetime  had  of  Caesar  turneth, 
with  the  sole  addition  of  a  word,  to  peril ;  faction 
standeth  hollow  where  before  was  brotherhood  ;  plagues, 
portents,  frights,  commotions  and  deracinating  horror 
possess  the  civil  world.  For  freedom,  which  oftentimes 
is  little  more  than  a  name,  hath  been  devoured  by  the 
name  of  king,  begotten  of  Caesar's  power  upon  Caesar's 
reputation ;  and  Brutus,  whom  Caesar's  virtues  and 
power  offended  not,  is  frighted,  forsooth,  by  Caesar's 
name  ;  so  that  Cassius  may  tempt  him  to  butchery  and 
destruction  of  the  State  with  sounding  the  name  of  king 
in  his  ear.  Thus  did  Brutus  kill  Caesar  for  the  name  of 
king ;  and  thus  did  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of 
Rome,  bereft  untimely  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  issue 
from  his  overthrow  crying  to  all  Rome  the  names  of 
Peace,  Freedom,  and  Liberty,  whereof  they  had  that 
day  in  the  Capitol  destroyed  the  substance.  Truly, 
when  the  devil  would  make  men  mad,  he  putteth  into 
their  mouths  the  syllables  of  God,  careful  that  they  miss 
the  substance  of  His  message — that  they  look  not 
through  the  shows  of  speech,  but  grasp  at  the  shadows. 

For  Cassius,  who  like  a  damn'd  magician  conjured 
forth  the  devil  in  Brutus  for  his  private  purposes,  it 
sufficed  that  Caesar  loved  him  not.  He  frighted  Brutus 
with  a  name  ;  but  was  not  himself  afeard.  He  it  was 
who  best  saw  how  this  world  goes,  and  this  a  man 
may  do  without  eyes.  Let  him  but  purchase  glass 
eyes,  and  seem  to  see  the  things  he  cannot  see,  and  he 
hath  the  full  equipment  of  a  scurvy  politician  who, 
knowing  that  "  honour  ",  "  freedom  ",  and  the  like 
will  start  a  spirit  in  men  that  serves  him  in  the  neces- 
sary kind,  will  freely  cry  those  names  whose  power 
he  perceives  by  proof  in  other  men  but  feels  not  in 
himself.  Brutus,  who  loved  Caesar  and  wept  for  him, 
stabbed  the  shadow  of  Caesar  in  pious  invocation  of 
the  shadow  of  liberty  ;  and  was  haunted  by  the  shadow 
of  his  deed.  Cassius,  who  hated  Caesar  and  envied  him, 
stabbed  the  body  of  Caesar  for  the  substance  of  profit, 
and  had  made  all  sure  with  the  death  of  Antony  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  policy.  For  Cassius  might  stand 
upon  the  limit  of  heaven  or  hell,  with  spirits  about  him 
like  trees  in  a  wood,  and  see  nought  but  the  nose  upon 
his  face,  that  he  would  squint  to  see  rather  than  his  . 
eye  should  be  defeated  of  an  object  sensible  and  sure. 
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My  theme  is  not  Caesar,  but  Caesar's  death.  My 
play  is  of  state,  not  of  men  ;  save  that  men  be  of  the 
state  and  the  state  be  of  men.  Therefore  it  is  not  my 
book  that  you  should  see  into  the  life  and  soul  of 
Caesar,  measure  Caesar's  greatness,  and  contemplate 
the  action  of  his  spirit.  I  would  have  him  come  before 
you  in  the  accepted  image  of  greatness — the  shedding 
of  whose  costly  blood  was  the  eclipse  of  Rome  in  fury 
.and  fierce  civil  strife.  I  show  you  not  how  he  came  by 
his  greatness  ;  nor  paint  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  lusti- 
hood  ;  nor  put  you,  as  in  a  gallery,  where  you  shall 
behold  ihe  lofty  and  solemn  conclave  of  his  spiritual 
motions.  But  Caesar  hath  made  of  Rome  a  mighty 
engine  to  breach  the  citadel  of  time,  and  to  possess  it ; 
so  that  when  Brutus  called  upon  Rome,  and  slew  Caesar 
for  love  of  Rome,  Brutus  stood  forth  as  a  pitiful  foolish 
man  who,  falling  into  admiration  of  the  ram  that  with 
the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise  batters  down 
the  wall,  perceives  not  the  hand  that  in  fineness  of  soul 
and  reason  made  the  engine  and  guided  it  to  execution. 

Fame  doth  not  see  with  Brutus'  eye,  nor  Cassius' 
eye  ;  but  she  standeth  Caesar  upon  the  battlements  of 
time  where  after  fifteen  hundred  years  I  find  him.  And 
though  for  the  balance  of  my  play,  which  is  of  Caesar's 
death,  I  draw  not  Caesar's  picture  in  the  full,  lest  all 
other  men  should  walk  petty  beneath  his  legs ;  and 
though  for  a  warning  example  to  the  wise  I  give  you 
great  Caesar's  image  in  the  likeness  that  Brutus  knew 
and  mistrusted,  that  Cassius  knew  and  envied,  that 
Antony  knew  and  cherished,  that  Casca  knew  and  mis- 
prised :  yet  would  I  have  you  also  picture  him  not  in 
the  mind's  mirror  of  those  that  distorted  his  reflection, 
but  in  his  proper  quality.  Then  should  you  behold  him 
tired  with  the  conquest  and  empery  of  men,  owning 
his  conscious  greatness  and  acting  his  part  of  state, 
but  turning  from  the  world  with  curious  eyes  upon  the 
mysterious  bourne  of  things  invisible — a  Caesar  proud 
in  knowledge  of  an  accomplished  destiny,  reaching  out 
into  a  world  of  dreams. 

But  my  play  is,  as  aforesaid,  of  state,  and  of  the 
entering  in  of  civil  broils  by  the  gap  of  Caesar's  death 
— how  reason,  justice  and  authority,  being  down,  were 
afterwards  revenged  on  their  several  butchers.  For  it 
is  my  purpose  in  this  civil  study  to  show  how  those  who 
in  the  name  of  liberty  chafe  at  the  bonds  of  state,  and 
burst  the  measured  limits  of  subjection,  go  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  unbuild  the  city,  lay  all  flat,  bring 
the  roof  of  authority  to  his  base,  and  bury  all  which 
ranges  according  to  an  .observed  and  seemly  order  in 
heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  They  that  slew  Caesar  did 
mangle  judgment,  and  bereave  the  State  of  its 
integrity  ;  and  Caesar  in  their  day  of  proof  did  justly 
turn  their  swords  into  their  proper  entrails.  Were  my 
play  of  Caesar,  the  pride  and  ruler  of  men,  I  had  not 
slain  him  in  the  forepart  of  my  story.  Nevertheless  I 
slew  him,  that  Caesar's  spirit  might  be  seen  mightier 
than  Caesar ;  and  that  you  might  apprehend  in  his  death 
more  than  the  simple  slaying  of  a  man. 

Yet  such  is  the  love  of  the  mutable  rank-scented  many 
for  their  kind,  and  such  the  power  of  the  mere  great- 
sounding  name  of  liberty,  that  I  dare  prophesy  my 
play  will  more  often  be  commended  by  the  multi- 
tude for  groundless  love  of  Brutus  than  justly  appraised 
by  the  few  for  humble  respect  of  Caesar.  So  plainly 
do  I  perceive  that  my  play  may  hereafter  be  taken  for 
a  commendation  of  them  that  in  contempt  of  outworn 
authority  slay  kings,  and  bring  in  the  people  to  govern- 
ment, that  I  have  sought  to  make  my  purpose  some- 
thing plainer  to  the  eye  than  my  custom  is.  Meseemed 
that  the  surest  way — short  of  screaming  my  purpose 
like  a  herald  through  the  ways  of  history,  or  fashioning 
my  play  in  the  likeness  of  a  Brownist  hortation  to  avoid 
the  devil — was  to  affect  a  measureless  contempt  of  the 
rabble  whose  general  ignorance  was  as  ready  with 
multitudinous  tongue  to  lick  the  sweet  of  Caesar's  over- 
throw, which  was  their  poison,  as  to  follow  Antony 
in  a  furious  vengeance  upon  Caesar's  murderers.  For 
surely  it  must  give  pause  to  them  that  are  ready  in 
applause  of  Brutus'  deed  to  find  it  was  Brutus'  wisdom 
to  slay  the  mightiest  and  noblest  man  that  ever  moved 
upon  the  tide  of  time  that  these  same  ignoble  members 


of  the  State  might  enjoy  the  freedom  that  they  could 
not  usefully  employ.  Brutus,  the  counsellor,  would  call 
in  the  many-headed  multitude  to  choose  an  officer; 
make  government  a  subject  of  the  people's  voices;  put 
the  neck  of  nobility  beneath  the  heel  of  the  baseborn 
commonality  ;  and  turn  the  current  of  Stale  into  a  ditch, 
that  the  rabble  might  with  satisfaction  rub  the  poor 
itch  of  their  self-opinion,  proclaiming  themselves  free 
men.  That  his  design  might  not  appear  so  altogether 
admirable  wise  as  the  multitude  would  have  it,  I  have 
turned  this  same  multitude  into  a  fool  of  the  piece,  with 
wits  that  fly  east,  west,  north,  south — their  way  being 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Thus,  you  shall  see  them, 
beneath  the  influence  now  of  Brutus  and  anon  of 
Antony,  sway  like  a  weed  that  perforce  lies  with  the 
current  of  the  stream,  till  I  begin  to  fear  that,  in  zeal 
to  reveal  my  purpose  and  escape  misprision,  I  have 
been  hard  put  to  avoid  an  exaggeration  of  the  rabble's 
infirmity  and  sottishness  which  may  justly  put  the  lover 
of  plain  truth  out  of  love  with  my  account.  For  here 
shall  you  find  the  good  citizens  of  Rome  a  very  sink 
of  the  politic  body,  no  petty  muniments  and  helps  of 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  State,  but  the  mere 
slaves  of  fancy  and  passion  ;  their  affections  no  more 
than  the  appetite  of  a  sick  man,  who  most  desires  that 
which  would  increase  his  evil ;  their  wills  no  more 
to  be  trusted  than  a  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice,  or  than 
a  hailstone  in  the  sun. 

Herein  will  I  stand  stoutly  to  my  defence,  and  in 
this  uphold  the  fortune  of  my  play  with  posterity. 


A  SUFFOLK  BROAD. 
By  John  Vaughan,  Canon  of  Winchester. 

A FEW  miles  north  of  Southwold  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  separated  from  the  sea  by  only  a  belt  of 
shingle,  offers  a  rare  attraction  to  wildfowl.  Sheltered 
on  the  landward  side  by  a  stretch  of  woodland,  and 
bordered  by  dense  jungles  of  reeds  and  rushes,  it  is 
onlv  open  towards  the  shore.  In  winter-time  hundreds 
of  duck,  teal,  coots,  dabchicks,  and  sea-gulls  may  often 
be  seen  congregated  on  its  surface ;  at  the  times  of 
migration  many  a  tired  wanderer  stops  to  feed  along  its 
margin  ;  while  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  more  or 
less  frequented  by  a  large  number  of  birds. 

The  broad  is  the  largest  of  the  three  Suffolk  shore 
broads,  the  other  two  of  which  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  is  known,  from  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
situated,  as  Easton  Broad.  Indeed,  this  broad  is  now 
the  chief  distinction  of  the  parish,  and  the  birds  which 
frequent  it  are  almost  its  only  inhabitants.  For  the 
church  and  the  entire  township,  which  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III.  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  maintain 
a  market,  has  long  since  been  devoured  by  the  sea.  A 
red-brick  three-tenement  cottage,  erected  some  thirty 
years  ago,  is.  now  its  only  building  ;  not  a  single  vestige 
of  the  ancient  fishing  village  remains.  The  parish,  too, 
had  formerly  the  distinction  of  possessing  in  Easton 
Ness  the  most  easterly  point  of  coast  line  in  England, 
but  this  headland  has  been  swept  away  ;  and  the  sea 
has  now  encroached  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  broad,  which  in  the  days  of  Easton  Bavents'  pros- 
perity was  some  little  distance  inland.  Indeed,  in  rough 
weather,  or  at  times  of  abnormally  high  tides,  the  waves 
will  break  over  the  shingle  barrier  and  mingle  with  the 
water  of  the  broad,  which  is  always  somewhat  brackish 
to  the  taste. 

In  former  times,  too,  Easton  Broad  was  considerably 
larger  than  it  is  to-day.  Like  the  neighbouring  broads 
at  Covehithe  and  Benacre  it  is  now  much  "  grown-up  " 
with  reeds — the  Arundo  Phragrhites  of  botanists.  This 
most  handsome  of  British  grasses,  with  long  broad 
leaves  and  large  drooping  panicles  of  purplish-brown 
flowers,  forms  a  thick  jungle  around  two-thirds  of  the 
lake,  growing  in  places  to  ten  or  even  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  it  affords  a  splendid  shelter  to  the  coots 
and  waterfowl.  From  the  boat-house,  which  is  thatched 
with  reeds,  a  straight  fleet  or  dyke  has  been  cut  in 
order  to  connect  it  with  the  open  water,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  water-way  the  arundo  rises  like  a  wall. 
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Indeed,  so  dense  and  extensive  are  the  reed-beds  that 
thev  form  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  on  the  land- 
ward side  ot  the  mere.  At  one  place  a  narrow  passage 
has  been  made  through  the  thick  growth  leading  to  a 
wooden  causey  raised  on  piles  to  just  above  the  level 
of  the  water  which  ends  at  length  in  a  railed 
platform,  from  which  the  gunner,  concealed  by  the 
surrounding  reeds,  can  await  the  flight  of  the  wildfowl. 
From  this  rustic  shelter  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an 
extended  view  of  the  broad.  But  vast  numbers  of  coots 
— half  an  acre  of  them,  as  the  marshman  would  say — 
were  splashing  about  in  the  water,  and  in  company  with 
the  coots,  not  a  few  dabchicks,  diving  and  reappearing 
in  true  "  di-dapper  "  fashion.  Another  part  of  the 
mere  was  occupied  by  sea-gulls,  while  the  duck  seemed 
disinclined  to  venture  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  reeds. 

Leaving  at  length  my  hidden  sanctuary  I  stealthily 
made  my  way  by  a  wide  circuit  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  broad,  where,  concealed  beneath  an  ancient  gorse- 
bush,  I  could  gain  a  more  uninterrupted  view.  Near 
this  spot  a  spit  of  shingle  mingled  with  sand  runs  out 
some  distance  into  the  lake,  while  the  water  on  either 
side  is  very  shallow.  This  spit  is  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  sea-gulls,  a  number  of  which  were  preening  their 
feathers  on  the  wet  sand,  and  a  solitary  heron — doubt- 
less from  the  heronry  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Blygh, 
where  last  spring  over  forty  nests  might  be  counted  in 
the  tall  Scotch  firs — stood  motionless  in  the  shallow 
water.  It  was  still  early  morning,  and  no  passers-by 
had  disturbed  the  quiet  scene.  The  gulls  had  evidently 
not  seen  my  approach  and  were  all  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  but  the  heron  seemed  somewhat  suspicious, 
and  now  and  again  glanced  uneasily  from  side  to  side. 
Through  my  field-glasses  I  could  clearly  discern  the 
glances  of  his  eye,  and  at  length,  feeling  that  danger 
was  abroad,  the  majestic  bird  slowly  stepped  out  of  the 
water  and  walked  with  stately  mien  across  the  spit  of 
sand  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  further  side.  At 
that  moment  a  company  of  small  boys  suddenly 
appeared  above  the  line  of  the  shingle  ridge.  Immedi- 
ately the  quiet  scene  became  one  of  noisy  confusion. 
With  a  loud,  hoarse,  guttural  croak  the  heron  rose  into 
the  air  and  made  for  the  shelter  of  the  opposite  shore. 
The  coots  churned  up  the  water  in  their  frantic  hurry 
to  reach  the  further  side.  In  a  moment  the  little  grebes 
had  dived  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lake,  to  reappear 
at  some  distance  from  the  supposed  danger.  The  gulls 
rose  in  a  body  and  sailed  out  majestically  to  sea.  A 
flight  of  wild  duck  followed,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
over  the  belt  of  shingle.  In  a  few  minutes  hardly  a 
single  bird  could  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  broad. 
And  once  more,  the  small  boys  having  disappeared, 
absolute  quiet  reigned  over  the  scene.  In  the  shelter 
of  gorse-bush  I  remained,  wondering  which  birds 
would  be  the  first  to  return.  After  some  minutes' 
waiting  a  shadow  passed  over  the  shingle,  and  a  single 
kittiwake  settled  on  the  sandy  spit.  Others  quickly 
followed,  and  before  long  the  favourite  trysting-place 
was  again  occupied  by  the  sea-gulls.  The  coots,  leaving 
the  shelter  of  the  reeds,  slowly  began  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Soon  the  wild- 
duck  were  seen  returning  from  the  sea,  and  a  couple 
of  curlew  flew  overhead.  Eventually,  with  heavy  and 
laboured  flight,  a  heron  crossed  the  broad,  and  again 
took  his  stand  in  the  shallow  water. 

Between  the  gorse-bush  and  the  sandy  spit  there  lay 
a  stretch  of  rough  herbage  which  had  been  cut  for  litter. 
A  black-headed  reed-bunting  and  several  shore-pipits 
were  busy  searching  for  insects  among  the  fallen 
marram-grass  and  rushes,  and  a  whinchat  was  calling 
from  a  sprig  of  broom  hard  by.  Later  on,  in  mid-winter, 
the  arundo  will  be  cut,  and  very  useful  is  this  stout  reed 
for  thatching.  It  is  more  durable  than  wheat-straw, 
and  makes  a  fine  and  warm  covering.  Not  only  is  it 
used  for  cottages  and  outhouses,  but  many  of  the 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  thatched  with 
reeds.  The  little  church  within  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  Covehithe,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  thatched  with 
reeds  from  the  broad,  and  so  is  the  church  at  South 
( !ove,  and  those  at  Middlcton  and  Theberton,  on  the  way 


to  Aldeburgh.  In  company  with  the  arundo  a  few  con- 
spicuous wild  flowers  will  be  noticed  on  the  marshy 
swamp  that  borders  the  mere.  The  sea-aster  or  star- 
wort  with  corymbs  of  yellow  and  purple  florets  is 
very  large  and  abundant,  and  so  is  the  common  sow- 
thistle,  which  here  rises  to  the  height  of  even  four  feet, 
and  makes  a  fine  show  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers. 
The  gipsy-wort  and  the  greater  skullcap  (js  also  in 
blossom,  and  one  dyke  is  gay  with  the  marsh  S.  John's 
wort.  In  former  years  the  great  spearwort,  the  largest 
of  our  British  buttercups,  might  possibly  have  been 
seen,  or  even  the  marsh  sowthistle,  a  magnificent  plant 
often  attaining  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  or  perhaps 
the  Fen  ragwort,  but  these  fine  species  have,  alas  !' 
nearly  disappeared. 

Even  the  belt  of  shingle  which  guards  Easton  Broad1 
from  the  sea  is  not  without  its  interest.  It  is  a* 
favourite  nesting-place  of  the  ringed  plover,  and 
there  is  nothing  prettier  or  more  fascinating  than  to 
watch  a  company  of  nestlings  scuttling  about  among 
the  stones.  The  bare  grey  shingle,  too,  is  not  destitute 
of  vegetation.  Patches  of  rumex  with  spikes  of  dark 
brown  seed-vessels  break  the  monotony  of  colour,, 
while  the  lower  leaves  lying  flat  upon  the  stony  ground, 
present,  in  their  autumn  dress  of  bright  rich  crimson, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  prevailing  hue.  Here  and 
there,  too,  the  yellow  horned-poppy  is  still  in  flower, 
and  even  when  the  blossoms  are  over  its  hoary  foliage 
and  long  cylindrical  seed-vessels  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  viscid  Senecio,  an  uncommon  plant,  but  frequently 
met  with  on  the  Suffolk  shore,  is  abundant  on  the  shingle 
at  Easton  Bavents  and  is  curious  if  not  beautiful. 
There  is  no  sea-pea  as  at  Walberswick  and  near  the 
Orford  lighthouse,  but  not  far  off  a  fine  growth  of 
the  Danish  scurvy-grass  will  be  seen,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  plants  of  the  scarlet  pimpernel  mingled 
with  the  bright  yellow  blossoms  of  the  silvery  creeping 
cinquefoil. 


"M.  ESCOT." 

IN  the  front  row  of  the  dedans  at  Prince's,  silent,  lean, 
and  stooping,  absorbed  in  the  play — such  is  the  last 
picture  we  have  in  our  minds  of  Mr.  Heathcote.  This 
was  at  the  championship  match  between  Fairs  and  Civey 
last  May.  Next  to  him  sat  a  small  boy,  almost  invisible 
by  comparison,  equally  silent,  equally  absorbed,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  spectators  side  by  side.  Hardly 
a  single  criticism  or  comment  would  cross  his  lips  on 
such  occasions  as  these,  rather  a  curious  trait  in  the 
author  of  the  Badminton  volume  on  tennis — the  most 
vivid  and  enthusiastic  as  well  as  the  most  scholarly 
writing  on  the  game  we  have.  But  he  was  naturally 
silent  and  hated  the  role  of  oracle. 

Only  thus,  as  a  spectator,  did  the  present  generation 
of  tennis  players  know  Mr.  Heathcote.  When  his 
supremacy  among  amateurs  was  gone — a  supremacy 
that  had  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years — he  never  cared 
to  play  again.  Apart  from  all  championships  and  com- 
petitions— for  exercise  or  for  fun — one  would  have  sup- 
posed he  would  like  to  play  occasionally  ;  but  he  never 
did.  In  1888  (if  our  memory  serves  us)  he  played  in 
the  members'  handicap  at  Queen's — then  lately  started 
— but  with  the  new  era  of  tennis  which  began  with  the 
amateur  championship  there  instituted  in  1889  he  had 
nothing  to  do — as  a  player.  From  that  date  he  became 
spectator  only. 

In  Mr.  Heathcote  the  writer — the  silent  critic  in 
the  dedans — one  had  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  tennis. 
His  own  recollections  carried  him  back  far  into  the  last 
century,  and  the  man  that  he  idolised  as  the  finest 
player  of  all  time  was  born  in  1802.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  great  Barre,  and,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  Heathcote  came  greatly  under  his  influence. 
Although  then  well  advanced  in  the  fifties  Barre  could 
give  half-thirty  to  his  young,  active  and  (we  may  guess) 
highly  intelligent  pupil.  For  some  years  the  old  master 
held  his  own,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  sixty  that  he 
was  defeated  at  evens.  It  was  then  he  plaintively  said, 
"  Ah,  M.  Escot,  you  play  too  well  to  be  a  i;<ntleman  ". 
Barre  continued  to  play  until  he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
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seventy,  and  his  visits  to  London  were  always  of  first- 
rate  importance  to  "  M.  Escot ".  Then  there  were 
other  old  players,  French  and  English,  almost  legends 
to  most  of  us,  that  he  had  met  and  played  with — Charles 
Delahayc  ("  Biboche  "),  M.  Antoine  Mosmron,  Edmund 
Tompkins,  Mr.  C.  G.  Taylor,  and  of  course  George 
Lambert,  the  doyen  of  champions.  With  these 
memories  can  one  wonder  he  was  silent  as  he  watched 
the  new  players?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  was 
wonderful  he  showed  the  sympathy  he  did.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  convinced,  should  we  live  to  see  a  tennis 
match  thirty  years  hence,  the  players  will  have  to  be 
extraordinarily  good  if  we  are  to  think  them  of  the 
class  of  Peter  Latham  and  Charles  Saunders  and  Fairs. 
We  have  often  wondered  whether  any  player  ever  lived 
who  really  cut  the  ball,  even  "supported  the  head  of 
his  racket  ",  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  school. 
Could  Mr.  Heathcote  glance  over  these  lines  we  think 
we  hear  him  murmuring,  "  Barre's  stroke  was  as  near 
perfection  as  mortal  is  ever  likely  to  reach  ".  We 
believe  it  implicitly,  and  we  hope  in  time  our  sons  and 
grandchildren  will  believe  us  when  we  say  there  never 
was  such  return  as  Latham's,  nor  such  a  back-hand 
wasted  force  as  his,  nor  such  service  or  stroke  (in  our 
day)  as  Saunders'  or  Fairs'. 

In  fact  we  think  the  old  school  has  nothing  to 
complain  of.  The  tennis  advocated  by  Mr.  Heathcote 
has  always  held  its  own — has  always  been  gloriously 
ahead  of  every  other  kind  of  tennis.  But  it  is,  of 
course,  a  very  difficult  tennis — it  is  not  to  be  learnt 
in  a  few  days  or  a  few  months.  If  you  take  two 
young  and  active  players,  young  men  who  are  fair 
cricketers  or  lawn  tennis  players,  and  set  them  to 
play  a  match,  the  one  who  tries  to  cut  the  ball  and 
play  what  he  has  been  told  is  the  right  game  will  prob- 
ably be  beaten  easily.  But  in  a  year  the  tables  will 
be  turned.  In  no  competition  of  importance  do  the 
honours  go  to  the  man  who  has  a  poor  idea  of  cutting 
the  ball — let  his  activity  and  power  of  return  be  what 
it  may,  it  is  useless  without  some  tincture  at  least  of 
true  tennis.  It  is  often  said  of  such  players  as  Mr. 
Miles  that  they  do  not  cut  the  ball  :  it  is  quite  untrue 
and  absurd.  No  doubt  Mr.  Miles,  Pettitt,  and  even 
Latham  (before  he  settled  into  the  great  player  he 
aftewards  became)  trusted  less  to  a  good  stroke  than 
to  play  for  the  openings,  nicks  etc.,  but  to  represent 
them  as  hitting  the  ball  consistently  without  cut  is 
ridiculous.  While  what  more  fervent  votaries  of  the 
old  school  will  you  find  than  the  present  champion 
Civey,  Fairs,  Johnson,  Mr.  Jav  Gould,  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  Mr.  E.  B.  Noel? 

In  Mr.  Heathcote's  day  the  tennis  world  was  smaller. 
Players  did  not  have  to  be  divided  into  A  class  and 
B  class,  and  by  resorting  to  cramped  odds  champions 
and  duffers  were  easily  brought  in  line.  Again,  like 
his  great  model,  Mr.  Heathcote  was  a  famous  giver 
of  odds.  The  odds  of  "touch  no  walls  "  (the  ball 
must  drop,  or  bounce  the  second  time,  before  a  side 
or  end  wall  is  touched)  or  "  half-court  "  he  gave  con- 
stantly and  with  success  to  novices  and  duffers.  Now- 
adays the  line  up  the  centre  of  the  court  might  as  well 
be  omitted  (as  it  is  in  Mr.  Marshall's  new  court  at 
Hayling  Island)  for  all  the  use  or  significance  it  has 
for  modern  players.  But  really  the  duffers  (and  we 
speak  feelingly  as  one  of  a  well  meaning,  useful  and 
little  considered  class)  were  well  served  by  their  cramped 
odds.  Under  the  alternative  system  the  duffer  (by 
which  we  mean  a  sincere  player  whose  hand  and  eye 
are  not  in  complete  agreement)  is  placed  with  a  number 
of  beginners  who  know  nothing  and  care  less  about 
the  game  but  who  beat  him  by  an  exasperating  dis- 
play of  volleying  and  wild  hitting.  As  we  have  said, 
such  play  is  useless  against  good  players — but  it  is 
effective  enough  against  us.  We  would  infinitely 
sooner  receive  thirty  and  round  services  and  the  winning 
openings  from  a  good  player  than  play  on  even  terms 
with,  or  perhaps  be  made  to  give  fifteen  to  an  active 
lawn  tennis  expert  who  pays  no  attention  to  the  chases 
and  confines  his  winning  strokes  to  the  dedans,  the 
tambour  and  the  hazard  side  generally. 

That  was  a  side  of  tennis  that  can  never  have  troubled 


Mr.  Heathcote  seriously,  and  he  cannot  have  thought 
that  those  who  drive  furiously  would  be  a  real  menace 
to  the  game.  Mr.  Heathcote  was  one  of  those  lucky 
few  whose  hand  and  eye  are  true,  further  he  knew 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  his  hand  and  eye 
obeyed  him. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  treat  here  of  Mr.  Heath- 
cote's interests  away  from  tennis.  They  were  many 
and  varied.  But  these  pages  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  players  of 
games  of  our  time — typical  Englishmen  in  the  zest  with 
which  he  took  them  and  the  modesty  with  which  he 
regarded  his  own  share  in  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WORK  AND  PLAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  W.,  7  August  1912. 

Sir, — All  lovers  of  true  sport  should  be  grateful  to 
you  for  your  timely  protest  concerning  the  scheme  for 
Americanising  English  athletes  up  to  the  point  of 
making  wins  and  "  records  "  at  the  next  Olympiad,  or 
whatever  it  is  called. 

Even  if  it  were  worth  while  to  win  at  these  vamped 
up  caricatures  of  a  world  with  very  different  ideals, 
the  methods  suggested  to  that  end  cannot  be  tolerated 
here.  English  sport  cannot  and  must  not  be  Ameri- 
canised :  all  amateurs  worthy  of  the  name  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  aware  that  American  ways  and  means  of 
snatching  success  are  "not  cricket".  They  are  not 
honest ;  they  are  not  even  decent ;  a  little  research  will 
show  that  they  are  disgusting.  University  men  in 
particular  should  make  that  research,  and  refuse  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  clamours  of  a  "  popular  "  Press, 
which  has  ceased  in  other  notorious  cases  to  speak  the 
truth  about  sport,  though  it  may  do  a  lot  for  money- 
making.  Association  football  has  been  degraded  by 
the  combined  forces  of  commercialism  and  pro- 
fessionalism to  a  point  beyond  defence  in  any  open 
debate.  *  Let  us  at  least  preserve  our  amateur  athletes 
from  a  similar  taint. 

If  any  man  is  in  doubt,  let  him  reflect  on  the  joyous 
pastime  of  being  herded  by  American  policemen.  Is 
the  game  so  conducted  worth  the  scandal?  The  answer 
is  an  emphatic  No. 

Yours  truly, 

Vernon  Rendall. 


"  ULSTERMEN,  PATRIOTISM  AND 
IMPERIALISM." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Limavady,  co.  Derry. 

Sir, — I  sincerely  hope  you  will  allow  an  Ulster 
Unionist  to  contradict  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  the 
snarling  letter  of  "J.  M.  H."  in  your  Review.  It 
is  entirely  untrue  that  we  are  "  Anti-Irish  ".  We  would 
scorn  to  be  classed  as  other  than  Irish.  In  Ulster  we 
are  as  devoted  to  our  Mother  Country  as  men  could  be, 
and  would  choose  to  belong  to  none  other  in  preference 
to  her.  I  can  speak  for  all  classes  of  Unionists  here, 
and  declare  that  without  exception  they  are  intensely 
Imperialist.  Considering  the  number  of  Ulstermen 
who  have  nobly  served  the  Empire  oversea,  and  the 
crowds  who  have  gone  forth  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  Empire-building,  we  would  be 
less  than  human  were  we  not  devoted  to  her.  We  feel 
that  it  is  good  to  be  Irish,  and  would  not  change  our 
nation.  But  we  all  realise  that  our  Empire  is  a  greater 
and  a  grander  thing  than  any  one  of  its  component 
parts.  If  the  Empire  went  to  pieces  we  should  still  be 
Irish,  but  we  should  be  conscious  of  a  loss  even  more 
terrible  than  expatriatian. 

I  am  etc., 

Richard  G.  S.  King. 
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MR.  ASQUITH  AND  LAND  COMMITTEES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

60  Manor  Road,  Stoke  Newington  N., 
30  July  1912. 

Sir, — You  recently  referred  to  a  question  asked  in 
Parliament  about  a  land  committee,  and  Mr.  Asquith's 
answer  thereto.  I  enjoy  your  light  raillery  and 
irony,  but  in  this  instance  think  that  it  misses  its 
mark,  as  you  are  evidently  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  facts.  Mr.  Asquith  has  more  than  once  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  land  question 
has  his  sanction  and  approval.  In  the  question  you 
refer  to,  Mr.  Fred  Hall  mentioned  "  a  second  com- 
mittee ",  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this  that  Mr.  Asquith 
said  he  knew  nothing.  His  Majesty's  Government 
present  such  a  broad  front  for  attack  that  it  seems  a 
waste  of  powder  and  shot  to  fire  at  random. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wilfred  Rothery. 


THE  UNIONIST  LAND  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scarcroft,  near  Leeds,  5  August  191 2. 

Sir, — In  your  eulogium  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  fore- 
cast of  the  new  land  policy  you  have  surely  omitted  to 
consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  accomplishment. 

In  the  first  place,  whenever  the  State  proposes  to 
grant  a  "  boon  "  it  is  at  once  besieged  by  a  vast  crowd 
of  applicants  eager  to  be  recipients  of  the  taxpayers' 
bounty,  from  among  whom  it  has  to  choose  its 
nominees  by  a  process  of  unnatural  selection.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  allowing  the  fittest  to  prove 
their  fitness  by  ordinary  competitive  processes  it  has 
to  create  special  methods  for  choosing  the  candidates 
who  are  to  receive  the  prizes,  and  in  carrying  out  these 
methods  it  opens  the  way  to  favouritism  and  political 
corruption.  A  million  acres  seem  an  enormous  area, 
and  do  indeed  represent  a  vast  amount  of  money  in 
both  freehold  value  and  farming  capital,  but  this  area 
would  only  provide  20,000  peasant-holdings  of  fifty 
acres  each,  with  a  displacement  of,  say,  8,000  tenant 
farmers  and  20,000  labourers,  all  of  whose  claims 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
40,000  or  50,000  urban  and  suburban  applicants  who 
would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  idea  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  In  a  word,  the  revolution  in 
our  land  system  desired  by  Mr.  Collings  would  occasion 
an  amount  of  jostling,  of  jealousy,  and  of  jobbery  sur- 
passing anything  known  in  our  history. 

In  the  second  place,  politicians  forget  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  class  whom  they  propose  to  displace  to  a  very 
large  extent  is  the  most  conservative  body  of  men  in 
the  kingdom — much  more  conservative  than  the 
peasant  proprietors  who  are  to  succeed  them  are  at  all 
likely  to  be.  Thus  the  revolution  would  seem  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility  from  the  Unionist  standpoint. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chaplin  holds  that  Socialism  is  making 
headway  in  England  because  the  land  is  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  hands.  As  to  this  we  can  only 
say  that  the  leasehold  system  in  towns  does  a  thousand 
times  more  to  foster  Socialism  than  the  system  of  large 
estates  in  the  country.  Of  course  the  leasehold  system 
is  quite  justifiable  on  its  economic  side,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  distinctly  unpopular,  and  that  the 
same  man  who  is  respected  and  beloved  as  a  country- 
landlord  may  be  execrated  as  a  ground-landlord  in 
London.  The  moral  is  that  the  Conservative  revolu- 
tionaries should  begin  with  the  leasehold  system  pre- 
vailing in  London  and  certain  other  towns,  which, 
apparently,  owing  to  a  lack  of  logic,  is  the  last  thin^ 
they  are  inclined  to  do. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 


FATAL  FISCAL  FETTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Fairlawn  Park,  Chiswick,  W. 

Sir, — Years  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  the 
question  into  practical  politics  you  permitted  me  to 
arraign  in  your  columns  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  "  Free  Trade  "  as  a  budget  of  paradoxes 
and  fallacies  which  had  taken  a  temporary  expedient 
for  a  fundamental  principle,  was  founded  on  a  low  and 
materialistic  ideal,  and  did  in  practice  what  it 
denounced  in  theory.  "  Free  Trade  "  is  a  fraudulent 
label;  it  is  as  "  free  "  as  a  man  chained  by  one  leg. 
It  became  a  fatal  fetish,  a  commercial  religion,  an 
orthodoxy  it  was  sacrilegious  to  question,  and  its 
adherents  still  pose  as  superior  persons  having  a 
monopoly  of  fiscal  wisdom.  Yet  the  thinking  half  of 
our  people  repudiate  it ;  it  is  condemned  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  most  emphatically  by  all  the  Greater 
Britons. 

Practically  it  protects  the  manufacturer  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer,  and  has  left  us  abjectly 
dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  food,  and  on  foreign 
trade  to  purchase  it.  This  is  the  vital  fact  in  the 
situation  which  was  so  strangely  overlooked  by  the 
writers  who  took  part  in  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
labour  troubles.  It  is  this  which  makes  labour  chaos 
more  fatal  to  us  than  to  more  self-contained  nations, 
and  makes  the  ever-recurring  strikes  so  suicidal.  Not 
only  does  this  fiscal  folly  tend  to  protect  one  section  of 
the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural 
interests  ;  by  taxing  ourselves  for  the  upkeep  of  our 
markets  and  giving  the  foreigner  free  access  to  them, 
we  practically  protect  or  give  a  bonus  to  our  rivals. 
By  their  rigid  adherence  to  this  out-of-date  doctrine  the 
so-called  "  Liberals  "  are  more  conservative  than  the 
Conservatives  ;  and  so  far  from  having  freedom  they 
are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  mere  fetish,  and  would 
rather  wreck  our  Empire  than  claim  the  rational 
freedom  to  adjust  their  policy  to  the  changed  and 
changing  conditions.  To  crown  the  paradoxical 
absurdities,  we  tax  "  for  revenue  purposes  "  things 
we  cannot  produce,  and  let  in  free  things  we  can  and 
ought  to  produce ;  and  we  tax  things  small  in  bulk 
and  great  in  value  to  facilitate  smuggling.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  fiscal  follies  of  those  claiming  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  financial  wisdom  ! 

The  truth  is  that  at  enormous  cost  to  our  agricultural 
interests,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  true  and  sound  national 
ideal,  free  imports  did  suit  us  for  a  time,  our  manu- 
facturing industries  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  but, 
as  we  got  a  great  start  in  manufacturing,  we  should 
have  prospered,  perhaps  equally  well,  under  pro- 
tection, as  highly  protected  nations  are  now  out- 
stripping us.  By  our  ever-open  ports  we  allowed  all 
other  nations  to  share  in  the  trade  with  our  Depen- 
dencies, and  this  gave  a  moral  justification  for  our 
acquisition  of  Colonies  which  no  other  nation  could 
show.  The  position  has  changed,  and  we  no  longer 
need  that  justification,  as  we  have  higher  ones.  Free 
imports  also  suit  some  of  our  industries,  and  many 
interests  have  grown  up  that  would  be  injured,  for  a 
time,  by  a  change  of  policy,  and  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said. 

All  the  prophecies  of  the  fathers  of  "  Free  Trade  " 
have  been  signally  falsified,  showing  that  they  built  on 
false  principles.  Indeed,  there  are  fundamental 
fallacies  underlying  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  which 
have  never  been  exposed  by  our  economists,  simply 
because  they  enthroned  the  god  of  cheapness,  and  bent 
<all  their  doctrines  in  his  honour.  Had  they  first  fixed 
on  a  sound  and  more  worthy  national  ideal  the  incipient 
rottenness  of  their  teachings  would  have  been  manifest. 
Now,  the  national  ideal  I  have  been  so  long  pro- 
claiming as  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  grown-up  people 
is  the  all-round  development  of  all  our  resources, 
Imperial,  national,  and  individual.  From  this  stand- 
point the  policy  of  free  imports,  which  fraudulently 
assumes  the  title  of  "  Free  Trade  ",  is  seen  to  be  the 
unsound  principle  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
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discovered  it  to  be,  and  it  must  be  reversed  or  amended 
before  we  as  a  nation  can  claim  to  be  up-to-date,  or  to 
be  up  to  the  average  standard  in  economic  science,  or 
intelligence.  We  must  change  our  policy,  or  we  shall 
disintegrate  our  Empire,  which  will  be  fatal  to  our- 
selves, and  an  immeasurable  loss  to  humanity  at  large. 

But  while  fiscal  reform  is  a  vital  necessity,  I  doubt 
whether  the  Unionists  are  wise  in  introducing  the  thick 
end  of  the  wedge  first.  The  pinch  most  keenly  and 
widely  felt  is  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  food,  and  to 
begin  with  a  tax  on  food  gives  the  most  damaging  of 
all  cries  to  our  opponents.  An  explanation  has  little 
chance  against  a  telling  cry.  The  better  plan  would 
have  been  to  tax  manufactured  articles  only  at  first  ; 
that  would  have  made  the  widest  appeal.  The  other 
vital  necessities,  the  giving  preference  to  our  oversea 
Dominions,  and  helping  our  agriculture,  could  be  met, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  other  means  which  it  would  not 
pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise.'  This  question  of 
whether  Unionists  should  introduce  the  thick  or  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  first  should  be  thrashed  out  while 
there  is  yet  time,  as  on  it  may  rest  the  result  of  the 
next,  the  most  momentous  of  all  elections. 

Yours  etc. 

E.  Wake  Cook. 


ITALIAN  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

40  Leinster  Square,  Bayswater  W., 
3  August  1912. 
Sir, — The  reply,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  of  Mr.  R. 
Bagot  to  my  letter,  published  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  20th  ult.,  does  not  touch  a  fringe  of  the  case  of 
which  I  am  the  living  representative.  I  cannot  load 
your  space  at  any  length — indeed  as  the  facts  are  so 
fully  known  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  shut  out 
a  mere  repetition  of  them. 

Mr.  R.  Bagot  is  a  woodland  echo  which  resembles 
the  song  of  the  cuckoo,  and  like  it  grows  fainter  and 
fainter  as  time  progresses.  The  "  Spectator  "  of  last 
week  shows  from  what  sources  he  derives  his  beliefs, 
and  they  do  not  dazzle  the  eyes  of  us,  who  are  not 
afflicted  by  a  strict  censorship  and  the  curse  of  the 
modern  Italian  "megalomania".  Your  review  of 
McCullagh's  "War  for  a  Desert  "  exhausts  Mr. 
Bagot's  plea  for  "  my  conclusions  ",  which  he  says 
"differ  from  those  of  both  the  Italian  and  British 
public  ".  Is  he  quite  sure  that  thumbscrews  do-  not 
still  linger  in  parts  of  Italy  to  him  unknown?  The 
late  Yisconta  Venosta,  ex-Foreign  Minister,  excused 
their  use  on  me  by  asserting  they  were  commonly  used 
throughout  Italy,  and  seemed  rather  proud  of  the  state- 
ment. See  his  despatch,  published  in  the  "Times" 
of  forty  years  ago,  by  the  correspondent  Mr.  Wreford. 

I  wish  that  some  "  Italian  of  to-day  "  had  expressed 
shame  for  my  ill-treatment,  and  hoped  as  I  supplied 
copy  of  my  letter  in  the  Saturday  to  the  Marchese 
Imperiali  at  the  Embassy,  that  some  official  or  other 
would  have  striven  to  express  a  late  repentance  for  an 
act  Mr.  Bagot  professes  to  believe  impossible  in  this 
third  generation. 

"  History  repeats  itself  ",  and  already  our  Foreign 
Office,  a  month  ago,  has  issued  advice  to  English 
travellers  to  carry  passports  in  Italy,  precisely  as  the 
Earl  of  Derby  did  after  my  own,  Dr.  Giles'  and  Rains- 
ford  and  Monckton's  cases  forty  years  ago  !  We  hear 
of  idle  threats,  such  as  that  of  the  writer  D'Annunzio 
to  England  lately,  but  perhaps  we  may  disregard  them 
from  Modern  Italy. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mercer. 

ITALY  IX   THE  ^GEAX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
412  Perry  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  views  on  the 


future  of  Rhodes  and  the  other  islands  of  the  JEgean.  It 
was  sad  reading  for  us  Italians  to  know  by  the  American 
papers  (and  I  hope  it  may  not  be  true)  that  England 
is  working  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
JEgean  islands  may  not  remain  in  the  power  of  Italy. 
We  are  fully  convinced  that  if  our  Government  will  be 
firm  the  islands  must  remain  to  us,  no  matter  what  the 
opposition  of  other  European  Powers  may  be.  But 
considering  the  question  under  its  ethical  aspect,  I 
think  we  have  a  far  better  right  to  these  islands  than 
England  can  possibly  have  to  Malta  and  France  to 
Corsica.  Through  the  blood  of  our  Venetian  ancestors 
they  were  held  for  several  centuries  against  the  all- 
conquering  Turk.  Where  were  then  England,  or  even 
the  Greeks,  who  had  a  duty  to  defend  their  own  heri- 
tage? One  hundred  thousand  Turks  spent  six  years, 
with  enormous  losses  of  men  and  money,  in  overpower- 
ing the  small  Venetian  garrison  of  6000  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  In  the  same  way  all  over  the  beautiful  islands 
of  the  JEgean  Sea  Venetians  and  Genoese  have  left  their 
indelible  mark.  And  it  has  been  certainly  inspiring  for 
us  to  know  that  the  reconquest  of  Rhodes  has  been 
made  to-day  by  two  Venetian  regiments.  We  call  them 
Venetian  because  all  the  men  and  almost  all  the  officers 
are  Venetians.  These  two  regiments  had  already 
gallantly  fought  at  Benghazi,  especially  in  that  famous 
bayonet  charge  of  the  Two  Palms  Oasis,  where  a  force 
of  over  a  thousand  blackamoors  was  completely  annihi- 
lated, and  ninety-three  army  wagons  were  required  to 
carry  the  corpses  away  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
temporary  barracks  of  these  same  regiments  in 
Benghazi  ran  an  inscription  composed  of  those  cele- 
brated verses  : 

"  O  senato  Veneto,  O  prisca 
Liberta  dei  mari  !" 

which  can  be  freely  rendered  in  the  following  : 

"  Oh  senate  of  Venice  !    Oh  mastery  of  the  seas 
Which  was  once  ours  !" 

From  Benghazi  the  two  Venetian  regiments  were  sent, 
as  it  were,  on  Venetian  soil.  I  mean  to  the  island  of 
Rhodes...  where  they  made  short  work  of  the  two  or 
three  thousand  Anatolians  entrenched  in  Psithos,  and 
by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you  they  may  have  gone 
to  fight  greater  battles.  All  this  I  say  because  I  believe 
it  will  impress  the  British  people  with  the  fact  that 
behind  our  soldiers  there  is  the  ideal  of  an  entire  people, 
and  it  would  be  unwise,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  oppose 
it.  A  nation  of  nearly  forty  millions,  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  cannot  possibly  be 
coerced  into  playing  second  fiddle  in  her  home  waters. 
It  may  be  a  question  of  perhaps  a  few  years,  but  the 
mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  will  be  ours  again,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  in  that  day  we  shall  still  have  the 
English  people  in  the  number  of  our  friends  as  it  has 
always  been  in'  the  past. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  J.  Starace. 


NECESSITOUS  LADIES'  HOLIDAY  FUND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

48  Upper  Berkeley  Street  W. 

Sir, — I  should  be  extremely  grateful  if  you  would 
allow  this  letter  of  appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
Necessitous  Ladies'  Holiday  Fund  to  appear  in  your 
valuable  paper.  Every  year  it  is  my  effort  to  send 
away  a  number  of  poor  ladies  to  the  sea  or  country- 
side for  a  rest.  Whilst  women  of  the  working  class 
are  generously  provided  with  holidays,  those  who  are 
educated  but  equally  poor,  are  often  forgotten.  Yet 
to  governesses,  secretaries,  typewriters,  hospital 
nurses,  etc.,  a  change  of  air  and  scene  often  means  an 
incalculable  boon  in  their  dreary  lives. 

Any  contributions  entrusted  to  me  would  be  care- 
fully distributed  among  sick  and  overworked  ladies, 
and  acknowledged  with  all  possible  gratitude. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Constance  Beerbohm. 
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REVIEWS. 

NATURE  IN  THE  ROMAN  POETS. 

"  The  Love  of  Nature  among  the  Romans."    By  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie.  London  :  Murray.  1912.  9s.  net. 

THIS  delightful  book  is  due,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
to  the  late  S.  H.  Butcher,  who  two  years  ago 
persuaded  the  author  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the 
Classical  Association.  The  address  he  gave  as  Presi- 
dent suggested  the  continued  study  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  his  surroundings  in  ancient  Italy,  as 
reflected  in  the  great  Latin  authors  of  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic  and  the  first  century  of  the  Empire. 
The  relation  between  man  and  nature  has  always  been 
a  favourite  topic  with  Sir  Archibald,  and  no  man  living 
is  better  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  Rarely  indeed  in 
these  days  do  we  find  an  eminent  man  of  science  who 
is  also  a  humanist,  and  here  we  have  something  more — 
a  geologist  with  a  passion  for  the  Latin  poets,  and  one 
who  can  get  beyond  the  literary  beauty  of  a  phrase  to 
the  actual  material  fact  that  prompted  it.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  gains  largely  from 
the  blend  of  scientific  and  literary  feeling.  Italy  is  to 
our  author  not  merely  the  background  of  Latin  poetry, 
but  in  its  form  and  make  an  essential  factor  of  that 
poetry.  He  knows  it  well  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  loves  it  as  a  land  dowered,  above  all  others  in 
Europe,  with  "  the  gift  of  beauty  ".  If  we  think  of 
such  a  work  as  Nissen's  "  Italische  Landeskunde  ",  we 
may  call  this  in  comparison  the  work  of  an  amateur ; 
yet  if  we  wish  to  realise  how  the  Italians  themselves  in 
that  age  of  poets  thought  of  their  own  land,  with  what 
eyes  they  saw  it  and  all  living  things  within  it,  there  is 
no  book,  so  far  as  we  know,  quite  so  informing  as  this. 

The  book  is  interesting  in  another  way,  for  it  shows, 
in  an  age  when  classical  study  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  wane,  how  fascinating  Roman  life  and  literature 
can  be  when  handled  by  one  who  is  a  scholar  but  not 
a  pedant,  an  unprofessional  man  of  letters.  Of  Greece 
and  Greek  literature  we  might  naturally  expect  immor- 
tality, but  of  Rome  and  Roman  literature  there  may 
still  be  some  to  doubt.  Yet  let  any  doubter,  who  can 
still  read  his  Latin  poets,  work  through  these  chapters 
with  their  texts  within  reach  of  his  hand,  and  as  he 
comes  to  each  happy  quotation  let  him  turn  to  the 
context  and  dwell  mentally  on  the  passage,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  all  his  doubts  shall  vanish.  He  will  be 
persuaded  that,  even  apart  from  their  practical  work 
in  the  world,  the  Romans  and  their  Italian  kinsmen 
cannot  be  neglected. 

Among  these  poets  (and  it  is  with  poets  that  our 
author  has  mainly  to  do)  the  prime  favourite,  as  might 
be  expected  of  a  man  of  science,  is  pretty  plainly 
Lucretius.  The  attitude  of  Lucretius  to  Nature  is  at 
once  poetical  and  scientific,  for  he  added  to  a  profound 
sympathy  with  life  of  all  kinds  some  "  dim  consciousness 
of  a  universal  creative  and  regulating  power",  such 
as  is  not  found  in  any  other  Roman  poet,  not  even  in 
Virgil.  Lucretius,  too,  seems  to  be  alone  in  his  feeling 
of  poetic  awe  for  inanimate  wonders  such  as  clouds 
and  mountains.  Sir  Archibald  has  translated  (wisely, 
in  Lucretius'  case,  into  prose),  two  wonderful  passages 
about  clouds  from  Lucretius'  fourth  and  sixth  books  ; 
and  he  is  rightly  persuaded  that  the  poet  had  himself 
climbed  mountains  and  taken  pleasure  in  the  ascent. 
"  His  keen  interest  in  the  grand  elemental  forces  of 
Nature  would  induce  him  to  venture  into  those  rugged, 
lofty,  and  solitary  regions,  where  cloud  and  storm  have 
the  noblest  theatre  for  their  display." 

But  if  Lucretius  be  the  best  beloved,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Virgil  runs  him  very  hard,  and  nothing 
can  show  better  how  genuine  is  our  author's  literary 
faculty  than  the  evident  delight  with  which  he  touches 
every  line  of  the  younger  poet.  Especially  interesting 
is  all  he  has  to  say  of  Virgil's  sea  pictures,  for  he 
shows  us  how  the  poet  must  have  sat  and  watched  all 
that  he  describes  with  a  patient  eye  and  an  absorbing 
mind,  so  that  he  gets  into  the  very  heart  of  the  pheno- 
menon.   His  commentary  on  the  wonderful  simile  in 


JEn.  xi.  624  foil.  ("  Qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite 
pontus  ")  on  p.  317,  should  be  neglected  by  no  future 
commentator.  Even  Henry  has  anticipated  him  in  one 
point  only.  Sir  Archibald  declares  that  Virgil  has  ob- 
served and  pictured  in  four  pregnant  words  one  of  the 
great  dynamical  processes  of  the  sea — the  rotation  of 
shingle  in  the  course  of  abrasion,  and  has  even  noticed 
that,  "  after  the  main  mass  of  water  has  retreated,  a 
portion,  detained  by  friction  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
beach  and  augmented  by  what  oozes  out  of  the  saturated 
sand,  flows  more  slowly  down  the  slope  ".  This  fact,  so 
familiar  to  us  islanders,  has  never  been  so  concisely 
or  precisely  described  as  by  Virgil  in  this  passage. 
But  all  that  is  said  about  Virgil's  love  of  waves  may 
be  most  heartily  commended  to  those  teachers  whose 
pupils  are  just  now  watching  these  very  wonders  in 
their  summer  holidays.  And  those  who  know  the  Bay 
of  Naples  will  be  grateful  for  the  explanation  (p.  315) 
of  the  black  sand  stirred  up  from  the  depths  by  the 
surge — that  the  poet  had  watched  the  sea  on  a  part  of 
the  Bay  "where  the  shore  sand  is  black  from  the 
trituration  of  the  dark  lavas  of  the  district  ". 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Lucretius  and 
Virgil  supply  the  staple  material  of  the  book  ;  but  the 
lesser  poets  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  charm  of 
Tibullus  is  not  missed,  nor  the  fact  (which  many  might 
miss)  that  his  feeling  for  Nature  is  more  closely  related 
to  his  simple  religious  conviction  than  that  of  any 
other  poet.  In  Propertius  not  much  is  to  be  found  ; 
the  "  inward  eye  "  is  hardly  his.  So  too  Ovid,  though 
he  can  spin  now  and  again  a  wonderful  web  of  words 
about  some  woodland  scene,  does  not  seem  to  get  into 
the  heart  of  things  ;  cool  shades  and  running  streams, 
making  for  human  comfort,  are  what  he  dwells  on  with 
most  delight.  Martial,  Lucan  and  others  are  laid  under 
contribution,  and  also,  very  wisely,  the  Pompeian 
paintings  of  rural  scenery,  and  even  the  floral  sculptures 
of  the  early  Empire.  And  what  of  Horace,  who  can 
hardly  be  called  a  lesser  poet?  He  is  freely  used  all 
through  the  book,  as  the  index  will  show  ;  and  we  all 
know  how  many  delicate  and  charming  passages  about 
Nature  are  to  be  found  in  his  poems.  But  Horace's 
love  of  Nature  is  not  absolute  but  relative  to  his  life 
in  Rome ;  he  loved  the  country  at  intervals,  and  he 
never  really  knew  it  as  did  his  two  great  predecessors. 

Among  the  sixteen  chapters  of  the  book  there  are 
three  of  special  value  and  interest,  viz.  ix.,  x.,  and  xi. 
The  first  of  these  is  on  the  animal  world  in  Roman  life, 
to  which  might  well  be  added  a  reference  to  Virgil's 
picture  of  the  wounded  warrior  and  his  charger 
Rhcebus  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  ^Eneid,  and  perhaps 
a  word  or  two  about  the  same  poet's  snakes,  in  the 
movements  of  which  he  seems  to  take  the  most  exquisite 
delight.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  "  Day  and  Night  ",  are 
quoted  some  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in 
all  Latin  poetry  ;  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
chapter  xi.,  on  "  The  Seasons  ".  All  the  most  important 
extracts,  it  should  be  said,  are  translated  by  the  author 
himself,  usually  into  verse,  and  though  not  invariably 
as  poetical  as  one  might  wish,  they  are  close  and  faithful 
to  the  Latin,  and  will  give  the  reader  who  is  not  at 
home  in  that  language  a  good  idea  of  the  original.  On 
the  whole  we  think  he  did  rightly  in  taking  this  task 
upon  himself  ;  for,  whatever  the  modern  schoolmaster 
may  say,  there  is  no  such  way  of  getting  into  the  very 
heart  of  a  Latin  poet  as  by  translating  him  (however 
feebly)  on  paper.  There  may  be  flaws  in  these  versions, 
as  there  may  be  omissions  in  the  book  ;  but  there  is  so 
much  to  please  and  refresh  us  that  we  have  not  sought 
them  out. 


WALES  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

"  The  National  Church  of  Wales :  a  Popular  History 
of  the  Church  in  Wales."  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
de  Hirsch-Davies.  London  :  Pitman.  1912.  5s.  net. 

WHEN  members  voted  themselves  ^400  a  year 
someone  ought  to  have  insisted  on  an  entrance 
examination  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Welsh  history 
should  have  been  a  compulsory  subject  for  191 2.  How 
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many  of  the  670  members  would  have  scraped  through? 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  McKenna, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  would  have  been  ploughed.  Even 
those  who  should  have  known  better  made  bad  mis- 
takes. Of  all  the  speeches  in  the  second  reading  debate 
there  was  scarcely  one  that  would  not  have  been  the 
better  for  the  study  of  a  text-book.  Mr.  de  Hirsch- 
Davies'  Church  History  is  an  excellent  book  to  begin 
upon.  It  is  a  short,  clear  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  part  that  the  Church  has  played  in  Welsh  his- 
tory. Though  it  is  written  from  a  strong  Church 
standpoint  and  published  in  the  middle  of  a  party  con- 
troversy, it  is  a  history,  not  a  pamphlet.  The  Welsh 
Bill  makes  the  author  dot  his  i's  and  cross  his  t's  in 
very  black  ink ;  it  has  also  made  him  tack  on  a 
chapter  on  church  and  chapel  statistics  that  is  better 
suited  for  a  Church  Defence  Committee  leaflet  than  a 
history  book.  But  these  are  faults  which  the  politician 
will  welcome  for  their  immediate  usefulness,  and  the 
Church  historian  forgive  for  the  researches  that  Mr. 
Davies  has  made  into  many  obscure  fastnesses  of  Welsh 
history. 

There  are  two  main  lessons  that  Welsh  history 
has  to  teach.  In  the  first  place,  the  Welshman 
is  at  heart  a  Churchman.  Secondly,  the  misfortunes 
and  failures  of  the  past  were  chiefly  due  to  the 
Church's  extreme  poverty.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
spoke  of  the  hostilitv  of  the  Keltic  temperament  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice  of  the  Church  he  was 
not  only  ranting ;  he  was  perverting  historical  facts 
which  may  easily  be  verified.  Welsh  dissent  is  a 
foreign  and  temporary  growth  that  has  only  made  itself 
felt  in  a  single  century  out  of  1500  years  of  the  Church's 
existence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Wales  was  more 
orthodox,  and  certainly  more  ultramontane  than 
England.  Wyclife  and  his  followers  made  no  impres- 
sion over  the  marches.  Protestantism  took  no  hold  of 
Wales.  The  number  of  Papist  recusants  was  small 
in  the  four  Welsh  dioceses.  Throughout  the  Great 
Rebellion  it  was  a  stronghold  of  Episcopacy.  Even 
with  the  deadening  influence  of  the  Hanoverian 
Bishops  the  parochial  clergy,  working  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  kept  to  a  surprising  degree  the 
affection  of  their  parishioners,  and  the  native  revivalists 
boasted  of  their,  devotion  to  the  National  Church  in 
which  they  lived  and  worked  and  died.  The  causes 
that  led  to  the  remarkable  spread  of  dissent  were  many 
and  various.  Judged  by  all  available  evidence,  they 
were  also  temporary.  F6remost  amongst  them,  even 
more  conspicuous  than  the  appointment  of  Whig  time- 
servers  as  Bishops,  was  the  miserable  poverty  in  which 
the  Church  carried  on  its  work.  No  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  more  grievously  injured  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  the  secularisation 
of  Church  property  than  Wales.  The  Welsh  miscreants 
who  did  Henry  VIII. 's  dirtiest  work  were  well  paid  out 
of  their  country's  spoils.  By  the  wholesale  impropria- 
tion of  the  tithes  the  parish  clergy's  stipends  were  re- 
duced to  a  few  pounds  a  year.  There  were  twenty 
livings  in  Cardiganshire  averaging  £2  10s.  apiece. 
S.  Peter's,  the  mother  church  of  Carmarthen,  was  left 
with  £6  13s.  4d.,  whilst  the  lay  impropriator  went  off 
with  more  than  ^1000  a  year.  What  wonder  that 
livings  were  held  in  plurality?  A  parson  cannot  live  on 
a  shilling  a  month — there  were  several  livings  at  12s.  a 
year.  What  wonder  that  his  church  services  were 
irregular?  When  he  had  to  gallop  many  miles  to  serve 
distant  parishes,  the  liturgy  and  the  offices  could  not 
continue  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  endowments.  As  an 
institution  the  Church  was  terribly  crippled  by  this 
State-imposed  pauperism.  As  individuals  the  parish 
priests  strove  nobly  to  cope  with  their  appalling  diffi- 
culties. Not  for  the  first  time  or  the  last  the  strength 
of  the  Church  showed  itself  not  through  its  Bishops 
but  through  its  parochial  clergy.  Its  work  went  on 
in  spite  of  the  latitudinarian  politicians  who  took  its 
money  and  lived  in  London.  If  there  had  been  no 
Hoadleys,  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  would 
never  have  become  the  dissent  of  the  nineteenth. 
When  Charles  of  Bala  wrote  "  I  am  a  Churchman  on 
principle  and  shall  on  no  account  leave  it  ",  he  expressed 


what  every  one  of  the  Welsh  revivalists  thought. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is 
a  succession  of  Welsh  parish  priests  who  entered  to 
the  full  into  Welsh  national  life,  and  whether  through 
Church  societies,  or  schools,  or  music,  or  preaching 
were  the  real  representatives  of  Wales.  Some  of  them 
went  further  than  others  in  the  methods  of  their  mission 
work.  But  all  of  them  clung  fast  to  the  old  Church. 
Politics  and  poverty,  those  were  the  Church's  enemies. 
A  disastrous  combination  of  the  two  made  for  the  spread 
of  dissent  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Politics  and  poverty, 
this  is  the  receipt  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  offers 
the  Church  for  its  invigoration.  Wales  has  already 
suffered  too  much  from  Westminster.  From  Ap  Rice, 
Henry  VIII. 's  most  unscrupulous  agent,  or  Vavasour 
Powell  and  Cromwell's  itinerants,  or  Hoadley  and  the 
political  nominees  of  the  Hanoverians  it  is  an  unbroken 
story  of  a  gallant  attempt  to  carry  on  Church  work  in 
the  teeth  of  robbery,  persecution,  and  discouragement. 
Two  things  have  saved  the  Church  in  the  past,  the 
devotion  of  the  parish  clergy  and  the  affection  of  the 
people.  These  things,  now  reinforced  by  Welsh 
Bishops  and  English  public  opinion,  will  save  it  again. 


COMMON  SENSE  AND  CRIME. 

"  The  Criminarand  the  Community."    By  James  Devon. 
London:  Lane.    1912.  6s.net. 

"E*  VERY  now  and  then  an  official,  even  a  prison 
'  official,  continues  to  be  a  man  who  can  see  and 
think  for  himself.  Dr.  Devon,  for  many  years  surgeon 
of  the  prison  at  Glasgow,  is  one  of  these,  and  he  has 
given  us  the  most  revolutionary  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  book  we  have  yet  examined  upon 
the  usually  depressing  problem,  the  wise  management 
of  criminals.  He  writes  in  the  easy  vein  of  an  intelli- 
gent visitor ;  but  most  outside  critics  are  deceived  by 
appearances,  they  lay  stress  on  the  things  which  are 
unimportant,  they  notice  the  salient  points  that  appeal 
to  them  by  their  novelty,  they  take  no  account  of  that 
much-meaning  word  accumulation,  and  they  are  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  those  shut  within 
the  walls.  The  other  critics  of  the  prison  population 
are  the  directors,  who  are  strong  upon  rules  and  tables ; 
the  ex-officers,  who  write  reminiscences  full  of  grue- 
some stones  and  misplaced  jokes  ;  the  barristers,  who 
look  upon  a  criminal  in  a  professional  way ;  and  the 
criminologists,  some  of  whom  examine  men  and  women 
in  slides  and  sections  and  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
put  them  together  again,  except  as  merely  theoretical 
and  impossible  miscellanies,  like  the  composite  photo- 
graphs which,  as  the  author  rightly  observes,  represent 
nobody. 

Dr.  Devon  is  severe  upon  criminologists,  and  if,  as  it 
would  appear,  he  tilts  at  Lombroso,  he  has  some  reason, 
for  we  cannot  acquit  the  Italian  writer  either  of  exag- 
geration or  inconsistency.  But  when  he  calls,  in  the 
name  of  science,  for  classification,  he  is  but  repeating 
the  demand  of  the  criminologists  who  have  been  raising 
this  point  for  years,  especially  in  Germany.  When  he 
tells  us  that  "  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  is  not  a  medi- 
cal question.  It  is  a  social  question  ",  we  would  refer 
him  to  the  dicta  of  Lacassagne,  who  observed  "  Social 
environment  is  the  heat  at  which  criminality  breeds  ;  the 
criminal  is  the  microbe,  an  element  of  no  importance 
until  it  meets  the  liquid  that  makes  it  ferment.  Com- 
munities possess  the  criminals  whom  they  deserve  ". 
But  if  the  modern  scientific  students  of  the  criminal  have 
been  too  apt  to  examine  him  "as  a  naturalist  studies  a 
beetle",  even  that  method  shows  some  advance  upon 
the  ways  of  the  old  "  reformers  "  who  gazed  down  upon 
him  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope — although  in 
reality  he  was  by  their  side — and  then  conceived  him  out 
of  their  prejudices.  Dr.  Devon  has  chosen  the  better 
part,  he  approaches  the  offender  and  all  his  problems 
as  just  a  man,  meeting  a  neighbour  in  difficulties,  and  in 
this  he  shows  common  sense  amounting  to  genius.  He 
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exposes  the  futility  of  the  merely  penal  system  without 
much  difficulty.  We  find  it  fails  to  reform  ;  was  it  ever 
really  meant  to  reform,  he  asks.  It  treats  all  sorts  of 
persons  in  the  same  way,  which  is  the  essence  of 
quackery,  for  no  two  people  are  alike  in  the  smallest 
detail  ;  the  practical  finger-print  method  employed  for 
identification  is  based  on  this.  A  celebrated  physician 
once  said  that  he  never  treated  diphtheria,  he  treated 
the  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria.  In  prisons  they 
"treat"  the  crime,  ignoring  the  prisoner;  and  they 
combat  all  the  varied  social  diseases  with  nothing  but 
discipline,  which  is  silly  and  barbarous. 

After  all  his  years  of  experience,  Dr.  Devon  warns 
us  against  the  results  of  artificial  conditions  on  all  con- 
cerned, "  All  institutions  have  this  in  common,  that  the 
longer  a  man  lives  in  them  the  less  he  is  fitted  to  live 
outside  ".  Men  who  have  been  in  the  Army  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  employment  because  they  have  re- 
ceived the  wrong  kind  of  training  for  civil  life.  So  that 
if  short  sentences  are  bad,  long  sentences  are  worse, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  reformer,  since  the  prisoner 
will  have  acquired  the  habit  of  prison,  or  we  might  say 
its  deformity.  All  this  brings  forward  the  practical 
problem,  What  can  be  done?  Great  work  is  never  easy. 
There  is  no  single  or  simple  measure  of  reform  which 
will  put  right  the  wrongs  of  generations  if  not  of 
centuries.  But  clearly  we  ought  to  classify  offences  and 
individualise  the  offenders.  The  criminal  courts  have 
not  time  for  this ;  they  were  set  up  to  determine  facts  ; 
the  notion  of  any  subsequent  treatment  never  occurred 
to  our  ancestors,  but  now  the  means  for  its  application 
must  be  set  up.  A  prison,  says  Dr.  Devon,  ought 
merely  to  be  a  place  of  detention  in  which  offenders  are 
put  till  provision  is  made  for  their  supervision  and 
means  of  livelihood  in  the  community.  "  Merely  "  is 
going  too  far.  In  much  crime  there  is  a  moral  element, 
and  the  moral  side  must  necessitate  punishment. 

A  big  task  truly,  but  Dr.  Devon  is  practical ;  he  points 
out  that  the  processes  would  have  to  be  put  in  force  very 
gradually,  that  the  children  of  paupers  and  criminals 
have  been  successfully  boarded-out,  and  at  less  cost  than 
their  keep  in  the  workhouses,  and  that  in  Scotland  the 
milder  cases  of  lunacy  have  been  so  disposed  of  to  the 
number  of  over  five  thousand.  It  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce Dr.  Devon's  suggestions  and  arguments  in  our 
space ;  a  clever  home-thrust  against  some  obsolete 
absurdity  or  crude  popular  misconception  occurs  on 
almost  every  page.  He  has  rather — though  perhaps 
designedly— neglected  the  abnormal  or  psychopathic 
side  of  some  of  the  crime  problems  ;  we  doubt  if  fie  has 
quite  estimated  the  utter  feebleness  of  those  poor  crea- 
tures whom  Dr.  Albert  Wilson  has  termed  the  Agene- 
rate.  Nor  do  we  see  why  life  should  never  be  taken. 
It  may  be  no  question  of  blame  at  all ;  we  may  be  sorry 
for  the  mad  dog,  but  we  destroy  it  as  being  beyond 
our  aid  and  dangerous  to  the  community. 


MODERN  HISTORY  MAPS. 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History  Atlas."  Cambridge: 
At  the  University  Press.    1912.    25s.  net. 

THIS  Atlas  illustrates  an  immense  number  of  histori- 
cal facts  where  the  most  exhaustive  descriptions 
would  fail.  The  maps  are  of  two  sizes,  single-page  and 
double-page  plates,  mounted  on  guards,  none  of  them 
being  a  folding  map.  This  arrangement,  whilst  making 
reference  to  them  fairly  easy,  necessarily  limits  their 
size  to  that  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  History.  Thus 
some  of  the  maps  are  undoubtedly  on  an  unduly  small 
scale,  whilst  in  others  the  lettering  will  be  found  hard 
to  decipher.  Such  drawbacks  are,  however,  inevitable 
in  a  book  of  maps  of  uniform  size.  By  means  of  colour 
printing  the  innumerable  and  complex  changes  of 
frontiers  among  the  various  European  States  from  the 
closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
year  arc  graphically  shown,  and,  save  now  and  again, 
such  as,  for  example,  in  map  12  "Germany  at  the 
Accession  of  Charles  V."  and  map  62  "  The  Empire 


1792  ",  this  has  been  done  with  clearness.  Some  of  the 
maps  are  of  novel  and  peculiar  interest.  Among  these 
we  may  cite  No.  18,  showing  the  "Progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe  in  1560",  and  No.  28,  "The 
Religious  Divisions  of  Germany  in  1610  ". 

Those  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  will 
appeal  to  many,  whilst  the  various  maps  of  Ireland, 
especially  one  showing  the  Settlements  and  Plantations 
of  1558-1652,  are  commended  to  those  few  who  may 
still  cherish  the  belief  that  there  is  only  one  nation  in 
Ireland.  The  maps  showing  the  development  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  British  possessions  in 
India,  Canada  and  elsewhere  are  all  of  great  interest. 
Where  such  an  enormous  amount  of  ground  is  covered 
there  must  be  some  omissions  and  minor  errors.  For 
example,  "The  Age  of  Discovery"  would  have  been 
of  greater  interest  had  the  dates  of  Vasco  de  Gama's, 
Columbus'  and  Magalha6's  voyages  been  written  along 
their  track-routes,  as  in  the  map  of  John  Cabot's 
voyages  of  1497  and  1498.  Again,  the  Blackwater 
River  in  Ireland  is  lettered  the  "  Greatwater  R."  (map 
27).  There  are  altogether  140  maps,  of  which  some 
ninety  are  double-page,  and  we  must  congratulate  the 
compilers  upon  the  extraordinary  mass  of  information 
on  matters  political  and  territorial,  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  States,  and  on  the  whole  story  of 
Colonial  expansion  given  in  this  volume. 

So  much  for  the  historical  information  to  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  these  maps.  Would  we  could  say  as 
much  for  their  geographical  excellence.  We  assume 
that  although  the  object  of  a  map  may  be  merely  to 
present  graphically  to  the  students  certain  historical 
facts,  the  most  important  physical  features  included  in 
the  area  should  be  given  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  the  scale  permits.  For  it  is  very  certain 
that,  in  innumerable  cases,  these  same  physical  features 
have  been  among  the  first  and  most  important  factors 
in  the  determination  of  the  political  situation  as 
presented. 

We  observe  with  regret  that  in  very  many  maps  little 
or  no  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  showing 
the  physical  features  correctly.  Thus,  mountain  ranges 
of  importance  and  minor  ranges  of  hills  are  often  shown 
in  a  manner  which  gives  no  idea  of  their  relative  im- 
portance as  physical  obstacles,  convenient  frontier-lines 
or  strategical  factors.  Take  for  example  the  Alps  and 
Appenines  in  map  4  of  Italy  or  of  the  Eastern  Frontiers 
of  France  on  map  11,  or  of  the  great  mountain  range 
in  Sweden  (map  17).  Some  of  the  other  maps  give  no 
sense  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.  Thus 
map  30  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  is  only  one 
degree  less  mountainous  than  is  map  36  "Great 
Britain",  whilst  No.  92  gives  the  impression  of  a 
Central  Europe  comparable  to  the  Himalayas. 

In  the  colours  and  tints  employed  there  is  much  to 
find  fault  with.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  tell  land  from 
water,  as  in  map  12,  an  involved  map,  where  Darmstadt 
and  Hesse  might  as  easily  be  taken  for  lakes  as  Geneva. 
There  are  other  examples  where  water  and  land  are 
difficult  to  determine.  Sometimes  the  colours  are 
applied  too  heavily,  as  in  map  85  of  "  Egypt  and 
Syria  ",  or  with  excessive  intensity,  as  in  map  117.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  map  75,  of  the  "West  Indies,  the 
Spanish-American  War"  Cuba  is  left  uncoloured  as 
Jamacia,  a  British  possession.  For  general  confusion 
of  topographical  details  perhaps  map  121  of  "  England 
and  Wales  "  is  one  of  the  worst. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  pro- 
duce such  an  enormous  number  of  coloured  maps  in 
better  style  for  such  an  absurdly  low  price  as  12s.  to 
subscribers  and  25s.  to  purchasers  of  single  volumes, 
which  works  out  at  about  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  a 
page  (coloured)  !  Granted.  But  if  this  be  the  excuse, 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  maps 
or  to  raise  the  price,  in  order  that  so  serious  a  piece  of 
work  as  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History  "  should  be 
provided  with  maps  worthy  of  it  and  with  some 
qualities  to  geogr  aphical  excellence. 
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NOVELS. 

"The  Last  Resort."  By  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby. 
London :  Lane.    1912.  6s. 

In  "  The  Last  Resort  "  Mr.  Battersby  takes  us  from 
a  London  drawing-room  to  the  African  coast  in  search 
of  adventure  and  in  pursuit  of  the  various  people  of  his 
tale.  Mark  Sarrol,  the  man  who  upheld  British  honour 
in  distant  places,  is  the  best  conceived  character  in  the 
book.  As  a  man  moving  in  the  society  of  fashionable 
women  and  of  scheming  politicians  he  was  merely 
awkward,  but  in  Magaliland,  the  unconsidered  outpost 
of  Empire,  he  came  into  his  own,  living  as  he  never 
could  have  lived  in  places  where  four  walls  enclose  a 
world.  Save  when  he  is  fighting,  Sarrol  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  except  for  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  for 
at  times  he  reminds  us  of  Rostand's  Chantecler,  con- 
fident that  he  makes  the  sun  rise  over  his  own  particular 
corner  of  the  earth,  and,  with  little  other  knowledge, 
hoping  that  a  like  kindly  service  is  being  performed 
elsewhere  by  others.  The  average  man  never,  of 
course,  gives  a  thought  to  such  places  as  Magaliland, 
but  Mr.  Battersby,  who  knows  them,  is  capable  of 
reminding  us  that  in  these  places  men  exist  and  die  for 
reasons  which,  seeming  good  to  them,  are  seldom 
■understood  at  home.  To  think  in  terms  of  Empire  has 
become  part  of  a  political  creed,  but  to  live  those 
thoughts — to  translate  them  into  action — is  another 
matter.  In  such  lives  is  some  of  the  greatest  romance  of 
reality,  and  they  provide  material  which  the  novelist 
may  legitimately  use.  The  time  when  a  record  of  bold 
deeds  would  by  itself  satisfy  readers  of  fiction  has, 
perhaps,  gone  beyond  recall,  but  we  think  that  this 
book  was  worth  the  writing  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
account  of  its  concluding  chapters  with  their  vivid 
description  of  the  way  in  which  Englishmen  carry  on 
their  little  wars.  By  a  few  clever  touches  the  author 
tells  us  how  one  and  another  in  the  garrison  at  the 
Residency  were  affected  by  the  smell  of  blood  and  gun- 
powder, and  we  never  can  doubt  but  that  he  is  right 
concerning  every  man  and  woman  in  the  place.  Of 
course  the  women  ought  never  to  have  been  in  Magali- 
land. Sarrol  knew  that,  and  Mr.  Battersby  knows  it 
equally  well,  but  people  who  read  war  correspondence 
are  fond  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

'Dame  Verona  of  the  Angels."  By  Annie  E.  Holds- 
worth  (Mrs.  Lee  Hamilton).  London :  Methuen. 
1912.  6s. 

Verona's  precocity  was  amazing.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  she  confounded  her  father's  arguments  by  citing 
Scriptural  evidence.  Even  before  that  she  was  living 
in  great  fear  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  eternal 
damnation.  Part  of  the  fault  doubtless  lay  with  her 
father,  who  was  as  dour  a  Presbyterian  as  any  of  those 
whose  lives  and  deaths  are  chronicled  by  Wodrow  and 
Peden,  but  to  blame  him  alone  would  be  unjust.  Miss 
Camilla  had  a  great  influence  over  the  child,  and  Miss 
Camilla  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Between  the  man  and 
the  woman  there  was  a  struggle  for  Verona's  soul. 
From  the  first  the  girl  showed  that  the  religion  of  her 
father  could  not  hold  her,  but  it  was  not  the  beauty 
of  the  other  creed  which  drew  her.  If  we  can  imagine  a 
Covenanter  of  the  days  of  the  persecution  forced  to  select 
what  he  considered  the  most  admirable  of  Popish  institu- 
tions, we  may  conjecture  that  he  would  have  mentioned 
the  wearing  of  a  hair  shirt.  But  that  a  child  should 
have  had  any  fancy  for  such  an  article  is  either  absurd 
or  horrible.  From  start  to  finish  we  can  never  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  Verona  had  a  diseased  mind,  and 
her  early  death  appears  as  nothing  but  a  merciful 
release.  With  Camilla  we  can  have  but  little  sympathv, 
for  her  desire  to  draw  the  child  into  the  religious  life 
as  a  revenge  on  the  father  causes  doubts  about  the 
efficacy  of  her  penitential  exercises.  The  man  who  had 
sinned  and  deceived  in  order  to  save  souls  from  the 
"  Scarlet  Woman  "  is  meant  to  be  a  pathetic  figure 
in  his  later  years,  but  the  only  character  in  this  depress- 
ing novel  for  whom  we  can  have  any  regard  is  Verona's 
reputed  mother,  the  father's  wife.    Her  love  for  the 


child  shows  something  of  life's  kindlier  side,  and  her 
unhappy  position  does  provoke  pity.  Doubtless  the 
author  intended  the  older  people  of  the  tale  to  be  ula* 
agreeable  folk,  but  the  girl  should  have  been  less  of  an 
infant  prodigy.  At  twelve  a  soul,  like  a  body,  should 
be  undeveloped. 

"  The  Lure."    By  E.  S.  Stevens.    London  :  Mills  and 
Boon.    1912.  6s. 

Keen  disappointment  is  the  chief  feeling  caused  by 
reading  "  The  Lure  ".  Had  it  been  the  work  of  another 
we  might  have  dismissed  at  least  the  first  part  of  it 
with  but  small  criticism  of  any  sort,  but  a  book  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Veil  "  and  the  "  Mountain  of  God  " 
cannot  be  so  treated.  Miss  Stevens  is  apparently  anxi- 
ous to  be  of  those  who  chronicle  modern  English  society, 
and  her  story  is  built  on  the  love  of  ingenuous  Anne  for 
a  matinee  idol.  It  matters  not  that  Goss  is  a  journalist 
and  not  an  actor  ;  his  portrait  comes  from  a  postcard 
and  his  character  was  created  in  the  limelight.  In  like 
manner  Anne  is  said  to  be  a  newspaper  woman,  but  the 
pretence  is  absurd,  for  she  is  merely  an  ingenue  fore- 
doomed to  be  loved  by  a  rogue  before  she  is  married  to 
the  inevitable  strong  and  silent  man.  Goss,  of  course, 
personifies  the  decadence  of  the  age,  while  the  husband 
is  one  of  those  who  made  England  what  it  is — or  was, 
In  reading  such  a  story  we  are  constantly  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  we  have  heard  all  these  things  before, 
whereas  in  Miss  Stevens'  books  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  something  which  no  other  novelist  has  given  in 
quite  the  same  way.  The  magazine,  "  written  by  snobs 
to  be  read  by  snobs  ",  of  which  Goss  was  editor,  cer- 
tainly provided  us  with  entertainment,  but  the  rest  was 
terribly  stale.  Probably  the  author  realised  this,  for 
the  scene  of  the  second  part  was  changed  to  the  Sudan, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  East  are,  of  course,  good. 
Yet  the  trace  of  early  mistakes  still  lingers.  Anne, 
married  and  contented,  is  pursued  by  her  old  lover,  who, 
from  being  merely  a  charlatan  and  a  hedonist,  has 
become  an  instigator  of  murder.  It  is  hinted  that  his 
misdeeds  are  in  some  way  to  be  accounted  for  by  his 
Keltic  blood,  but  we  fancy  that  he  is  more  truly  allied 
to  the  people  of  the  Orient.  Miss  Stevens  has,  in  fact, 
endowed  the  hero  of  the  postcard  with  the  character  of 
a  Levantine  mongrel  rather  than  of  the  type  which  he  is 
supposed  to  represent. 

"  Daughters  of  Ishmael."    By  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man.    London :  Swift.    1912.  6s. 

This  is  an  entirely  sincere  and  clean  study,  cast  with 
much  skill  into  the  form  of  fiction,  of  the  dirtiest  and 
most  horrible  trade  invented  by  civilisation.  The  book 
comes  from,  and  deals  with,  New  York ;  but  as  a 
straightforward  preface  by  Mr.  John  Masefield  reminds 
us,  the  details  are,  mutatis  mutandis,  equally  true  of 
the  towns  of  the  old  world.  It  concludes  with  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  investigation  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
in  America,  a  body  whose  functions  were  similar  to  those 
of  a  Government  Commission  in  England.  Mr.  Kauff- 
man  offers  his  reader  no  sort  of  relaxation  ;  it  is  fiction 
with  a  purpose  and  a  vengeance.  His  vocabulary  is 
boldly  bald ;  but  nowhere  does  he  make  the  faintest 
appeal  to  any  sentiments  other  than  pity  and  horror, 
and  he  is  wise  enough  to  hold  the  social  balance  fairly. 
Society  and  social  law  he  condemns,  but  he  sees  clearly 
that  social  evil  is  communal,  and  cannot  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  any  individual,  neither  the  woman  who 
is  the  article  of  commerce  nor  the  man  who  purveys 
her  to  the  market.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Kauffman  reveals 
a  degree  of  venality  in  the  American  body  politic,  from 
constable  to  magistrate,  that  we  find  difficult  to  credit 
in  this  country  ;  it  appears  that  not  something  but  every- 
thing is  rotten  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That  so  sober 
and  powerful  a  book  as  this  should  hail  from  there,  how- 
ever, is  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  social  conscience 
in  America  which  must  be  welcomed  ;  welcomed,  but 
with  no  hypocritical  attempt  to  rebut  in  our  own  behalf 
the  more  serious  portion  of  Mr.  Kauffman's  attack.  It 
aims  higher  than  Mr.  W.  L.  George's  "  A  Bed  of 
Roses  "  ;  and  if,  as  fiction,  it  is  not  so  artistic,  that  is 
the  result  of  its  greater  truth  and  humaner  endeavour. 
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It  will  be  good  medicine  for  anyone  who  claims  to 
possess  a  patriotic  constitution. 

'  White  Ashes."     By  Kennedy-Noble.      New  York  : 
Macmillan.    1912.  6s. 

This  novel  is  another  indication  of  the  growing  sense 
in  America  that  it  may  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  literature 
to  reflect  life.  The  scene  is  divided  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  the  social  contrast  between  which  towns 
is  happily  indicated.  Most  of  the  characters  are  con- 
cerned with  the  business  of  fire  insurance,  and,  although 
the  plot  to  a  great  extent  turns  upon  the  technical  details 
of  this  business,  the  essential  knowledge  is  supplied  so 
cleverly  and  clearly  that  the  reader  gets  well  inside 
the  skins  of  the  principal  actors.  The  hero,  who  bears 
the  grand  old  name  of  Smith,  introduces  the  heroine, 
Miss  Maitland,  a  girl  dissatisfied  with  the  trivial  life 
of  her  own  circle,  into  the  mysteries  of  insurance,  and 
keeps  her  interest  fixed  thereon — or  more  probably 
on  his  own  fluctuating  fortunes  and  those  of  the 
"  Guardian  ",  his  firm.  The  villain  is  an  ex-employ6 
of  the  Guardian,  which  is  a  firm  of  the  old  safe 
conservative  type  ;  he  attracts  away  from  it  its  oldest 
customers  and  the  best  of  its  business,  by  a  series 
of  crafty — or  should  we  say  "  grafty  "  ?- — schemes. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  Guardian's  risks  in  Boston 
are  largely  reduced,  and  the  rival  firm's  risks  immensely 
increased  :  this  paves  the  way  for  the  climax  of  the 
story  (which  is  set  in  1913),  the  great  conflagration 
which  consumes  a  large  quarter  of  Boston.  Thus  the 
rival  firm  is  bankrupt  and  the  safe  old  conservative 
business  is  restored.  The  narrative  of  the  conflagra- 
tion is  admirable,  despite  the  detailed  way  in  which 
topography  wholly  unfamiliar  to  us  is  described.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  most  encouraging  restraint  about  the 
style,  except  where  smart  New  York  conversation  is 
being  reported  ;  even  thence  we  draw  the  powerfully 
picturesque  phrase  "  He  is  not  a  man — he  is  a  stuffed 
shirt".  The  authors  are  two,  like  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
and  we  shall  look  to  hear  more  of  Sidney  R.  Kennedy 
and  Alden  C.  Noble. 


THE  AUGUST  REVIEWS. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  has  three  articles  in  the  August  reviews, 
all  of  which  should  be  studied  by  Unionist  workers  :  one  in 
the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "  on  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  review  of  Ministerial  difficulties  suggesting  that  the 
duration  of  the  present  Parliament  cannot  be  long.  Hence 
Mr.  Smith  appeals  to  the  Unionist  rank  and  file  to  work 
strenuously  and  unremittingly  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  party.  The  second  article  is  in  the  "  National  Review  ", 
and  is  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  great  speech  Mr.  Smith  deli- 
vered in  Belfast  on  12  July ;  the  third  appears  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly ",  and  shows  one  direction  at  least  in  which  good 
work  may  be  continued.    The  last  "  doubts  and  misgivings 
mainly  associated  with  the  comprehensive  Unionist  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform  "  must  be  dispelled,  and  Mr.  Smith  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  examine  in  some  detail  "the  economic  and 
political  changes  of  the  last  nine  years  in  order  to  demon- 
strate once  again  the  soundness  of  the  statesmanship  which 
impelled  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  adopt  this  policy  ".    He  sets 
out  figures  as  to  emigration,  which  show  that  in  1910  fifty- 
two  per  ten  thousand  of  the   population    of   the  United 
Kingdom  as  against  four  per  ten  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany  found  homes  beyond  the  seas.   The  British 
ratio  increases  whilst  the  German  declines.    The  cost  of  food 
has  gone  up  with  emigration  and  unemployment,  and  we 
are  to-day  more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  the  attacks  of 
foreign  countries  upon  our  trade,  thanks  to  our  ever-increas- 
ing dependence  on  exports.     Mr.   Smith  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  Imperial  preference,  and  advances  considerations 
which,  while  proving  the  "  intimate  connexion  between  the 
policy  of  tariffs  for  securing  British  interests  and  the  policy 
of  preference  for  securing  the  interests  of  the  Empire  ",  have 
made  it  clear  that  Tariff  Reform  is  in  the  truest  sense 
Imperial.    "  From  whatever  point  we  approach  the  great 
questions  which  aro  agitating  all  political  parties,  Unionists 
and  Tariff  Reformers  find  an  effective  solution  in  the  policy 
they    advocate.      It   is   the   master-key   of    all  Unionist 
activities.      Labour   unrest   will    be   settled,  or  at  least 
mitigated;  the  condition  of  the  masses  will  be  improved; 
agriculture  will  be  restored;  and  the  Empire  will  be  firmly 
consolidated  by  a  determined  and  bold    policy  of  Tariff 
Reform."    Even  Lancashire  may  be  convinced.      "  Will  a 


tariff  harm  Lancashire?"  asks  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  ".  He  goes  to  America  for  an  answer, 
and  in  an  elaborate  article  describes  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  States.  By  comparison,  the  British 
cotton  industry  has  stood  still,  and  the  outlook  is  uncertain. 
Japan  has  become  a  formidable  competitor  in  Asia. 
"  Lancashire  has  lost  the  Japanese  market.  It  will  probably 
lose  the  Chinese  market  within  a  few  years,  and  it  will 
eventually  lose  the  Indian  market  as  well  unless  the  Indian 
market  is  reserved  to  Lancashire  under  a  system  of  Imperial 
preferences.  That  is  its  only  hope.  Lancashire  can  com- 
pensate itself  for  the  probable  loss  of  the  Chinese  market  by 
preferential  arrangements  for  her  cottons  not  only  with 
India,  but  with  all  the  other  British  dominions  and  colonies, 
which,  with  their  rapidly  growing  population,  are  bound 
to  be  ever  more  valuable  customers."  Lancashire  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  article,  though  Free  Traders  will,  of 
course,  challenge  its  conclusions. 

Land  attracts  less  attention  in  the  Reviews  than  might 
be  expected  from  recent  activity  on  the  part  of  the  single- 
taxers.  An  article  on  the  landowner  in  the  "  Economic 
Review  "  may  usefully  be  noted  just  now.  In  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan  has  some 
suggestions  for  extending  and  improving  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
has  a  word  to  say  for  small  ownership  in  reply  to  Lord 
Lincolnshire.  Mr.  C.  R.  Buxton  in  the  "Contemporary" 
urges  that  the  time  has  come  for  dealing  with  the  minimum 
wage  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  In  all  this  the  latest 
menace  to  the  landowner  finds  no  support :  only  in  "  Black- 
wood's "  survey  of  the  political  situation  do  we  find  a 
trenchant  note  of  warning  as  to  what  will  happen  if  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  allowed  to  carry  his  campaign  on  to  the 
land.  "  Blackwood  "  finds  it  difficult  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  with  moderation.  "  The  result  of  putting  a 
demagogue  into  the  seat  of  a  statesman  is  only  too  mani- 
fest." A  surprise  is  being  prepared  by  way  of  compensating 
the  Radicals  for  the  ill-success  of  the  Insurance  Act.  •"  The 
song  of  the  land  has  been  stuffed  into  the  throats  of  a 
thousand  raucous  gramophones,  and  serves  the  empty  heads 
for  argument.  If  the  world  did  not  know  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
there  might  be  votes  in  this  antic.  Even  now  for  the  ignorant 
it  is  a  danger.  The  land  demands  a  subtler  management 
and  more  faithful  toil  than  the  factories  of  monopolists.  And 
if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  it  to  the  people,  what  could  the 
people  do  with  it  ?  The  transfer  might  assuage  the  malice 
of  the  envious.  It  would  send  the  land  out  of  cultivation. 
To  ask  the  people,  whatever  that  word  means,  to  take  over 
the  land,  and  still  to  burden  the  people  with  the  weight  of 
Free  Trade,  is  not  merely  folly  but  criminal  folly.  It  could 
have  but  one  issue — the  ruin  of  people  and  land.  And 
perhaps,  if  this  object  were  achieved,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might 
be  sated  at  last."  Mr.  McKenna,  in  his  handling  of  the 
Dock  Strike,  runs  Mr.  Lloyd  George  close  in  the  race  of 
failure,  says  "  Blackwood  ".  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  friends 
will  turn  with  relief  to  a  fulsome  article  by  Mr.  Macnamara 
in  the  "  Contemporary  "  descriptive  of  the  Great  Insurance 
Act  and  its  author,  "  that  wonderful  little  man  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  ",  who  has  apparently  only  just  failed  to  usher  in 
the  millennium.  In  the  same  Review  Mr.  Harold  Spender 
manages  to  write  on  the  Dock  Strike  without  eulogising  Mr. 
McKenna,  though  he  hits  out  at  Lord  Devonport,  who  has 
"  proved  himself  the  most  pugnacious  of  modern  leaders  in  a 
great  labour  fight  ".  Something  must  be  done  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  "  the  tremendous  social  peril  of  the  labour 
chaos"  which  the  strike  has  illustrated,  and  there  must  be 
new  statutory  powers  which  will  enable  the  Government  to 
govern.  "  The  whole  industrial  history  of  the  last  six 
months  has  been  a  long  series  of  tableaux,  in  which  Ministers 
have  been  revealed  kneeling  in  an  imploring  attitude  alter- 
nately before  employers  and  labour  leaders."  Even  "  Black- 
wood "  could  hardly  sum  up  the  Ministerial  attitude  more 
neatly. 

Editorial  "  Episodes  "  in  the  "National"  this  month, 
after  approving  references  to  Mr.  Borden's  visit  and  the 
Chamberlain  Birthday  Fund,  get  into  the  familiar  stride 
when  they  come  to  Mi'.  Lloyd  ("!corgc.  |,,,H  llaldane,  Ger- 
many and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  Mr.  Churchill,  we  are 
assured,  is  no  match  in  competition  with  Mi-.  George,  because 
over  all  he  does  "  is  writ  in  enormous  characters  the  fatal 
legend  1  My  Career'  ".  Mr.  Churchill  is  handled  severely  ; 
he  "  has  done  nothing  for  British  sea  power  except  to  emit  a 
certain  amount  of  'hot  air'",  and  his  "one  practical 
achievement  up  to  the  time  of  writing  is  the  scuttle  from  the 
Mediterranean  ".  The  "  National "  claims  that  Mr. 
Churchill's  speech  shows  that,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the 
gravity  of  the  naval  danger  month  in  month  out,  the 
Review  has  rather  understated  it.  and  the  Mediterranean 
policy  of  the  Government  is  simply  tho  outconio  of 
[Continued  on  page  182.) 
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FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Offlee  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.     PERFECT  SECURITY. 

LEGAL  AND 

GENERAL 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  1836. 


FUNDS 


£8,250,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  NEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD   OFFICES  :    68  and  67   CORNHILL,  B.C. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

A   SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3,000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Scottish  Widows 


ESTABLISHED 
I8I5 


Fund 


INCOME  EXCEEDS 
£2,250,000 


The  LARGEST  OFFICE  for  MUTUAL  Life 
Assurance    in    the    United  Kingdom. 
Funds  £21,000,000. 

All  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Members.    There  are  no  Shareholders. 

Prospectus  or  Quotations  sent  Jree  on  Application. 

Head  Office:  EDINBURGH,  9  St.  Andrew  Square. 
LONDON:  28  Cornhill,  E.C,  and  5  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

FUNDS  EXCEED   £1,737,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £300,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £30,000. 

LIFE.        FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  £2  per  cent. 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  &  3  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

A   Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  General  Manater . 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

The  City  Life  under  its  "  IDEAL "  policy  plan  enables 
Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  DURING 
THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME  and,  in  the  event  of  premature 
death,  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfort- 
able house,  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR   ACTIVE  AGENTS. 
Send  Postcard  for  Prospectus  and  Terms  to 

CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS.  LONDON, 


E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  - 
CLAIMS  PAID  -  .  - 


£30,000,000. 
£94,000,000. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £    s.  d. 

One  Year    182      ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       h.  O  IJ  2 

Quarter  Year  ...    0    7    I    O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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"  treacherous  failure  "  to  make  proper  provision  in  the  North 
Sea.  Even  now  the  "  National  "  finds  only  speeches,  not 
ships ;  and  Mr.  Churchill's  announcement  that  he  will  not 
be  ready  with  definite  proposals  as  to  men  until  the  autumn  is 
regarded  as  a  fresh  capitulation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer:  "  The  windbag  of  Dundee  is  terrorised  by  the 
Artful  Dodger  of  Carnarvon  Boroughs  ".  The  "  National  " 
follows  up  its  "  Episodes  ",  which  go  far  to  exhaust  the 
vocahulary  of  personal  abuse,  with  an  article  by  Earl  Percy 
on  "  The  Great  Army  Imposture  ".  Earl  Percy  declares  that 
mobilisation  arrangements  are  defective  as  regards  supply 
of  horses  ;  that  efficiency  is  impaired  by  defects  or  deficiencies 
in  armament,  in  transport,  aeroplanes,  dirigibles  and  per- 
sonnel,  and  that  adequate  reserves  are  lacking.  "  Few  men  ", 
says  Earl  Percy,  "  have  served  their  country  worse*"  than 
Lord  Haldane,  and  nothing  is  to  be  hojoed  from  his  successor. 
Major-General  W.  G.  Knox  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
is  also  of  that  opinion.  Mr.  Seely,  he  says,  "  must  be  quite 
sure  of  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen  on  military  matters 
and  also  of  their  representatives,  or  he  would  not  have  had 
the  audacity  to  submit  a  muster  roll  in  Parliament  which 
includes  in  his  papier  mache  army  no  less  than  seventy- 
eight  thousand  men  of  the  new  National  Reserve.  Surely  he 
must  know  that  fully  half  of  these  men  are  past  the  age  of 
active  service  ".  In  the  "  Army  Review  "  there  is  an 
unsigned  article  on  "  Our  Requirements  for  Home  Defence", 
which  is  presumably  editorial.  It  presents  the  Government 
point  of  view  with  considerable  ability,  and  is  m  a  sense  an 
answer  to  Colonel  Keene's  article  on  the  National  Service 
League,  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  time.  Of  course  the  writer 
emphasises  the  really  weak  spot  in  the  National  Service 
League  case,  The  force  which  it  geeks  to  create,  although 
doubtless  mucli  more  effective  than  the  existing  Territorial 
force,  would  not  nearly  be  sufficiently  highly  trained  to  cope 
with  regular  Continental  troops  in  any  equality  of  numbers. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  maintaining  that  in  all 
details  of  naval  and  military  j>olicy  we  must  trust  blindly 
to  the  Government  of  the  day,  especially  this  Government. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  very  unmistakable  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  what  would  our  naval  situation  have  been 
to-day?  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond  in  a  long  statistical  and 
carefully  reasoned  article  suggests  a  scheme  for  com- 
bining the  different  States  of  the  Empire  for  purposes  of 
defence  whilst  leaving  them  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  their 
own  domestic  affairs.  The  surrender  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  studied  from  the  combined  military  and  naval  point  of 
view  by  Captain  Cecil  Battine  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ",  in 
whose  pages  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  deals  with  "  The  Anglo- 
German  Mirage  ".  Mr.  Whitman  says  the  estrangement  of 
the  two  great  Teuton  nations  has  already  cost  both  more 
than  can  be  estimated,  and  on  our  side  has  placed  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  United  States,  has  ousted  our  trade  from 
Morocco,  and  has  in  South-Eastern  Europe  thrown  Germany 
and  Austria  into  stronger  alliance. 

The  "  Church  Quarterly  Review  "  oj)ens  with  an  article 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  Headlam,  on  Cardinal  Newman — decidedly 
the  best  of  the  many  appreciations  which  Mr.  Ward's 
biography  has  called  out ;  it  is  admirable  in  its  mixture  of 
the  sympathetic  and  the  judicial.  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  con- 
tributes a  critical  examination  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
our  Lord's  Burial,  so  good  that  we  hope  he  will  give  us  more ; 
and  Dr.  Burney  illustrates  the  new  light  which  the 
Elephantine  papyri  throw  on  the  difficult  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  xix.  16-25.  Sir  Walter  Phillimore  writes  with  the 
sureness  which  first-hand  knowledge  and  personal  friendship 
give  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse  gives  an  interesting  account  of  that  Foun- 
dation, and  disposes  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
legends  that  have  gathered  round  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sutton.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Shebbeare's  article  on  Moral 
Theology  and  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Probabilism  shows  it  to 
be  much  more  sensible  than  most  Protestants  imagine.  There 
is  a  good  criticism  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ogle,  a  Liberal-  Church- 
man, of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  and  of  its  whole 
sordid  history  during  the  last  six  years.  Dr.  Briggs,  of  New 
York,  contributes  an  article  on  Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  (he  calls  it  "  Symbolics  and  Irenics  ") ;  it  is  tremen- 
dously learned  and  scientific,  and  leaves  us  just  where  we 
were  before.  Altogether  this  number  is  a  good  one,  and 
Above  the  average  even  of  the  "  Church  Quarterly  Review". 

The  "  English  Church  Review  "  prints  one  of  Father 
Puller's  excellent  lectures  on  the  Church  of  England,  lately 
delivered  to  members  of  the  Russian  Church  in  S.  Peters- 
bur:;;  also  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Halifax  at  Oxford,  with 
nni in iMcnccs  of  what  the  Church  of  England  was  and 
congratulations  on  what  she  is.  The  rest  of  the  Review 
i--  taken  up  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister  question  and  the 
Thompson  decision— tha  most  serious  obstacle  before  the 
Church  until  the  report  of  the  Divorce  Commission  is 
published. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"BREECHES  CUT." 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making1,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


"A  POCKET  REFRIGERATOR" 

which  keeps  ice-cold  liquids  icy  cold  for  24  hours. 
Thermos  Flasks  in  all  sizes,  from  a  Half-pint  at  5s. 

Beware  of  imitations.    None  genuine  without 
"  Thermos  "  on  them. 

From  all  Jewellers,  Chemists,  Ironmongers,  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  only — 
A.  E.  Gutmann  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
41  Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England."— The  Queen,  November  18,  191 1. 


CROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

X  position  on  the  HSheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

LUCERNE.  —  GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 
Highly  patronised.    Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 

\  T  ATLOCK. — ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 

IV  JL  suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  an'd  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
Is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  B ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  ijd. 

"Saturday" 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties  of   the   game  are 
set  forth  In  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  KING  STREET,   CO  VENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  an  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most   Up-to-date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary-- 
Manager — Chief  Clerk — Junior  Clerk — can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know 
concerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  how  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax— How  to  Keep  Account  Books — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence — How  to  Estimate  Costs— How  to  File  Correspond- 
ence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc. — How  to  Ship  Goods — How 
to  Appoint  an  Agent — How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership — How  to 
Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article — How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists — How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department — How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department — How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes— How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes — How  to  Sell  Goods — 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business — 
unsuspected  waste — inaccurate  costing — duplications  of  labour — which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cause  the 
finest  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  they  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE "  in  eight  volumes,  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  three  volumes  now,  and  one  volume  every  two 
months  until  completion. 

Name   

S.K.  Address   
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST 

Vol.  VII.    With  a  separate  Volume  of  Maps. 

History  of  the  British  Army. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Vol.  VII.  1809-1810.  With  a  separate  volume 
of  Maps.    8vo.  2 is.  net. 

Vol.  VII.  opens  with  the  operations  in  the  West  Indies 
from  1807  until  1 81 5,  and  carries  the  Peninsular  War  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1810. 

The  Times.—"  The  story  is  well  told  from  first  to  last, 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  sustained,  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
nowhere  falls  below  the  high  standard  of  accurate  narration 
and  sagacious  criticism  which  his  previous  volumes  have  led 
us  to  expect.  ...  A  great  work  for  which  Mr.  Fortescue 
deserves  unstinted  praise." 

%*  Previously  published  :  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1 8s.  net  each  ; 
Vol.  III.,  18s.  net ;  Vol.  IV.,  42s.  net ;  Vol.  V.,  18s.  net ; 
Vol.  VI.,  18s.  net. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


MILITARY  TEXT  BOOKS.    New  Volume. 

Olir  CaYalry.  By  Major-General  M.  F. 
RIMINGTON,  C.V.O.,  C.B.  With  8  Diagrams. 
8vo.  5s.  net. 


ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Pan's  Garden.  A  Volume  of  Nature  Stories. 
By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  "The 
Centaur,"  &c.  With  Drawings  by  W.  GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON.    Extra  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Athe7i(Eiun.  —  "  '  Pan's  Garden '  is  a  rich  book  ;  twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  would  have  entitled  its  author  to  fame,  and 
even  to-day  the  individuality  expressed  in  it  is  rare  enough 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  his  confreres.  .  .  . 
Brilliant  imagination  is  displayed  in  the  book." 

The  Early  Naturalists,  their 
Lives  and  Work  (1530-1789). 

By  L.  C.  MIALL,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

The  Athenaum. — "  Prof.  Miall  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  a  work  of  distinct  historical  value  to  all 
interested  in  biological  studies." 


THE  POCKET  PARKMAN. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Parkman. 

Pocket  Edition.  Limp  Leather  Binding.  In  12  vols. 
With  Frontispieces  and  Maps.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
6s.  net  each. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.     In  2  Vols. 

Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under 
Louis  XIV. 

The  Jesuits  in  N.  America  in  the  17th 
Century. 


Part  V.     Just  Published. 

The    Golden    Bough,    a  study  in 

Magic  and  Religion.  By  J.  G.  FRAZER, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  8vo. 

Part.  5.  SPIRITS  OF  THE  CORN  AND  OF 
THE  WILD.    In  Two  Vols.    20s.  net. 

The  Observer. — "Dr.  Frazer  handles  his  tremenduous 
subject  with  the  dexterous  ease  of  an  athlete  playinj  with  a 
weight  that  would  crush  a  less  perfectly  trained  man  Ease, 
precision  and  art  marks  his  writing  on  every  pag  :.  His  is 
a  work  which  must  help  what  Emerson  called  '  the  ascend- 
ing effort  of  mankind.'" 


The  Standard  of  Value.      By  sir 

DAVID  BARBOUR,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

The  Goodly  Fellowship  (Rachel  Capon  Schauffler).  Macmillan. 

6.s. 

Tales  o?  the  Open  Hazard  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).    Mills  and  Boon. 

6.?. 

Remittance  Billy  (Ashton  Hilliers).    Methuen.    6  s. 
Tenga-Tenga  Tales  (Josephine  Paine).    Drane.    3*.  6d.  net. 
The  White  Rose  (Auguste  Maquet).    Greening.  6s. 
Clare  (A.  Neil  Lyons),  6s.  ;  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town 
(Stephen  Leacock),  3.?.  6d.  net.  Lane. 

Law. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Receivers  and  Managers  (Evelyn  Revierre). 

Stevens  and  Sons.  9s. 

Reprints. 

Bug-Jargal,  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un   Condamne,  Claude  Gueux 
(Victor    Hugo)  ;    Les     Chatiments    (Victor    Hugo)  ;  Jean 
d'Agreve  (Vte.  E.  M.  de  Vogue) ;  Histoires  extraordinaires 
(Edgar  Poe).    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 
I  A  Little  of  Everything  (E.  V.  Lucas).    Methuen.    Is.  net. 

The  Book  of  the  Ail-Round  Angler  (John  Bickerdyke).  Upcott 
Gill.    6s.  net. 

School  Books. 

An    Introductory    Economic    History    of    England  (Stanley 

Salmon).    Longmans.    Is.  6d. 
Der    Stadtpfeifer    (Wilhelm    Heinrich    Riehl).  Rivingtons. 

Is.  6d. 

Travel. 

La  Syrie  (K.  T.  Khairallah).    Paris  :  Leroux. 

Verse. 

Legends  and  Lays  of  the  Wight  (Percy  G.  Stone).  Constable. 

The  Chatelaine  and  Other  Rimes  (Walter  Clifford  Meller).  Bell. 

2s.  net. 

Ballads  of  Burma  (by  "  Oolay  ").    Thacker.    4s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  The  :  Its  Functions  and  Poten- 
tialities (Viscount  Esher).    Murray.    6d.  net. 

Complete  Yachtsman,  The  (B.  Heckstall-Smith  and  Captain  E. 
Du  Boulay).    Methuen.    15s.  net.  ' 

Disestablished  and  Disendowed  (H.  C.  White).  Ouseley.  5s. 
net. 

History  of  English   Prose    Rhythm,    A    (George  Saintsbury). 

Macmillan.    14s.  net. 
Idea  of  Mary's  Meadow,  The  (Violet  O'Connor).    Alston  Rivers. 

5s.  net. 

Lame  and  Lovely  :  Essays  on  Religion  for  Modern  Minds  (Frank 

Crane).    Chicago  :  Forbes.  $1. 
Our  Cavalry   (Major-General   M.   F.   Rimington).  Macmillan. 

5s.  net. 

Praise  of  Australia,  In  :  An  Anthology  in  Proee  and  Verse  (com- 
piled by  Florence  Gay).    Constable.    5s.  net. 

Standard  of  Value,  The  (Sir  David  Barbour).  Macmillan.  6s. 
net. 

War  of  To-day,  On  (Friedrich  von  Bernhardi).  Translated  by 
Karl  von  Donat.    Vol.  I.    Rees.    9s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August. — The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  3s.  ;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agriculture  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 
Guiana,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  Is.  net ;  The 
Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  2m.  50 ; 
The  Hindustan  Review,  10  annas;  Modern  Language  Teach- 
ing, 6d. ;  The  American  Historical  Review;  The  Empire 
Magazine,  6d.  net;  United  Empire;  The  Vineyard,  6d.  net; 
Mercure  de  France,  1/r.  50 ;  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  net ;  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  3/r. 


HOME  RULE  EN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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CONSTABLES  NEW  BOOKS 


10s.  6d. 
net. 


MR.  A.  C.   BRADLEY  S  NEW  BOOK 

THE  GATEWAY  OF  SCOTLAND 

Op  Bast  Lothian,  Lammermoor,  and  the  Merse. 
Illustrated  with  8  Colouied  plates  and  numerous  line  drawings  by 
A.  L.  Collins. 

"  Mr.  Bradley  apologises  as  a  Southron  for  making  this  inroad  upon 
what  he  terms  '  the  most  historically  interesting  in  the  northern  Kingdom.' 
No  apology  was  needed,  especially  in  view  of  the  author's  previously 
successful  book  on  the  neighbouring  county  of  Northumberland.  More- 
over, it  is  noteworthy  that  there  exists  no  recent  or  accessible  appreciation 
by  pen  or  pencil  in  book  form  of  this  'distinguished  and  inspiring  region.' 
The  many  illustrations,  eight  in  colour  and  fifty-seven  line  drawings,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book."— Athenaeum. 


MRS.  JANET  ROSS'S  NEW  BOOK 


THE  FOURTH  GENERATION 


12s.  6d. 


Author  of  "  Three  Generations  of  Women." 


"  A  word  of  praise  must  be  added  for  the  illustrations,  mainly  portraits, 
which  increase  very  materially  the  value  and  attraction  of  an  exceptionally 
notable  and  distinguished  book." — Bookseller. 


PROFESSOR  JAMES  SULLY'S  NEW  BOOK 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES. 


7s.  6d. 
net. 


Illustrated  by  P.  Noel  Boxer. 
"These  agreeable  pen-pictures  of  Italian  life,  scenery,  history,  and 
archaeology  are  superior.    The   illustrations  are  good,  and  the  style  is 
distinguished." — A  thenerum. 


MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS'S  NEW  BOOK 

THE  TASK  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE. 


8s.  6d. 
net. 


NEW  FICTION. 


T0"DAY  Percy  White 

"  The  story  is  among  the  best  he  has  written.'' — Observer. 
"An  achievement  of  which  not  half  a  dozen  English  novelists  are 
capable. " — A  themrum. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  stories  he  has  ever  written."—  Referee. 
"  A  vivid,  modem  book  brimming  with  interest.1' — Hearth  and  Home. 
"  A  brilliant  novel." — Yorkshire  Post. 

THE  NARROW  ESCAPE  OF 

LADY  HARDWELL  >w 

"  A  master  of  brilliant  and  witty  dialogue  ...  a  sayer  of  smart  things 
.  .  .  a  cunning  weaver  of  plots  ;  a  writer  mostly  in  light  comedy  mood  .  .  . 
that  is  what  he  reveals  himself  to  be  in  '  The  Narrow  Escape  of  Lady 
HardwelL'  "—Pall  Mail  Gazette. 


JESSIE  BAZLEY 


Bernard  Capes 

"  Dignified,  passionate,  and  full  of  insight,  it  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  th«  average  novel  of  the  day.  The  story  is  of  a  girl  who,  amid  the 
sordidness  of  her  surroundings,  sees  her  path  with  crystal  clearness  ;  its 
characterisation  is  strong  and  new.  Mr.  Capes's  studies  of  women  aie 
equalled  by  those  of  no  one  save  perhaps  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett." — Truth. 


ROSE  QF  THE  GARDEN 


Katharine  Tynan 


"  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  this  charming  story." — Punch. 
"  The  story  will  be  widely  read." — Scotsman. 


THE  PANEL 


Ford  Madox  Hueffer 


"A  most  entertaining  book." — Oisirzer. 
"  Excellent." — Daily  Express. 

"Exceedingly  clever,  vivacious,  and  amusing."— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  BESSIE  SHERIFF 

Anon 

Always  well  written  and  impressive." — Scotsman. 
"  Well  worth  reading."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  book  which  is  in  many  ways  remarkable,  powerfully  written." 

Irish  Independent. 


LOST  FARM  CAMP 


H.  II.  Knibbs 

''  There  is  always  room  for  novels  like  this— good,  healthy,  exciting 
fiction." — Daily  Xews. 


Joseph  Sharts 


THE  RED  VINTAGE 

"  A  good  yarn,  admirably  spun." — Saturday  Review. 

A  fine  achievement.'' — Glasgow  Herald. 
**  Brisk,  vigorous,  animated  throughout." — Scotsman. 

THE  CITY  OF  LIGHT  (5*  Impression.) 

W.  L.  George 

EVE  (2nd  Impression.) 

A  HOOSIER  CHRONICLE 
EVE'S  SECOND  HUSBAND 


Maarten  Maartens 
Meredith  Nicholson 
Corra  Harris 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  KESHO  NAIK 

Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox 
CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.  LONDON,  W.C. 


Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 

have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they 
are  again  about  to  give  to  the  public 
through  the  pages  of 

HARPER'S 

MAGAZINE 

A  New  Serial  Novel  by 

Sir 

GILBERT 
PARKER 

entitled  "  The  Judgment  House." 

Beginning  in  the  August  Number. 

THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY- GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 
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A  Brilliant  List  of  Novels  for  Holiday  Reading 


A  1    CtlJi.    o  ri 1 L.L,l iv Cr  o 

EACH. 

CI  ft  Y  ft 

By 

A.  IMlilL,  LYONS  [Shortly 

Thp  Npw  Hiimntv  Dumntv 

By 

DANIEL  CHAUCER 

Also  and  Perhaps 

By 

Sir  FRANK  SWETTENHAM 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedauque 

By 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 

Grit  Lawless 

By 

F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG 

An  American  Girl  at  the  Durbar 

By 

SHELLAND  BRADLEY 

Elizabeth  in  Retreat 

By 

MARGARET  WESTRUP 

(Author  of  "  Elizabeth's  Children.") 

Thp  I  act  Pe«5f>rt 

1  11C    1  -. 1 1 o  L    1\C5UI  L 

ey 

r  .   JrJtN.il  V  Uo  1    JJrV  1  lr.Ko.Dl 

Wings  of  Desire 

By 

M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

Pomander  Walk 

By 

LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

Beggars  and  Sorners 

By 

ALLAN  McAULAY 

The  Knightly  Years 

By 

W.  M.  ARDAGH 

The  Snake 

By 

F.  INGLIS  POWELL 

At  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  Net  Each. 

Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town  By  Stephen  leacock 

(Author  of  "  Nonsense  Novels,"  "  Literary  Lapses,"  &c.)  {Shortly. 

Elsie  Lindtner  By  karin  michaelis 

(Author  of  "The  Dangerous  Age.") 

The  Tomboy  and  Others  By  h.  b.  Marriott  watson 

The  Barmecide's  Feast  '      By  john  gore 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  W. 


PROBLEMS  IN  EUGENICS. 

BEING  THE  PAPERS  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL  EUGENICS  CONGRESS. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Eugenics  Education  Society, 
6  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London, 

Ctotli    lOs.    Scl.    net;  ;    postage  4d. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 


UNION-CASTLE    LINE , 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•KIN  FAUNS  CASTLE  

Royal  Mail 

August  io 

tDURHAM  CASTLE   

Intermediate 

August  9 

August  io 

•EDINBURGH  CASTLE 

Royal  Mail 

August  17 

tGRANTULLY CASTLE 

Intermediate 

August  16 

August  17 

•  Via  Madeira.  J  Via  Tenerifie.  t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

West  End  Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  13  Cockspur  Street. 
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/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— Some  NOMINATIONS 

^ —  FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  £30  per  annum,  are  open  for 
next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advic«, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


P  &  0    PASSENGER  SERVICES. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA.  &c. 
Conveying  k'RSSensers  and  M'-v-ch-indUe  to  ALL  EASTERN  1'OltTo. 
i Under  Contract  w  tu  1 1 1  =.  Majesty's  Government.) 

p  &  O  SUMMER  CRUISES  B\lj%»Z™™<£" 

S.Y.     V  Cl'IS"  (6.00U  ton's). 
From  LONDON  1  Calling  at  LElTHl. 

•,vnn\>  AT  f'O I'fcj.sHAGKN   w   1   Cr.   l— Aiur.  iJ— 13  Dav«. 

DAtiMATIA,  VK   ICE,  COIT  U    Cr.  8— iiept.   C  t)  Oct.  5 

LioBON,  TENE1UFKE,  MADEIRA.  |  Cr.  F— Sept.  12  t)  Oct.  1 

Farus  from  about  £1  a  day. 
For  illustrated  Projrruitme.  •  ab  11  Pians.  and  all  information  apply 
V  a  O  Co.  \  NorU»u,..l«-r;and  Avenue  W.C.,  >  LONIX)N. 
\  or  122,  Leodennall  btreet,  L.C.,  I 

P  &  O   PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 
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THEJSATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 
F.  TENNANT  PAIN: 
-    PARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.    BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de    Fer.     OSTEND :    12    Galerie    Leopold   11.  BASLE: 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 
AUSTRIA. 

ERANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.    MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.     BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.    MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 

' ,  Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.     PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 

I  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72 &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
fcrodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE  :  Festersen  &  C\,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  : 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.      CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times.  "  Particularly  good."— Aeadentf. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 


NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


VUitors  to  Edinburgh,  Erighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
IMracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
W«ston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
CoJwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Soowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isleol  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Post  free  front  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollem  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
Londok:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellert. 


CHELEKEN  OILFIELDS. 


A  10  PER  CENT.  DIVIDEND. 


In  first  Ordinary  Central  Meeting  of  the  Chelckcn  Oilfields,  Limited, 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  Air.  F.  *).  E.  Drury  (the  Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  C.  Woon)  haying  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  nnd  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  though  the  Company  was  registered  in  Juno 
1910,  business  was  not  begun  until  after  the  middle  of  the  following 
December.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  there  was  an  Item 
of  £18,500  for  interest  in  other  oil  properties  in  the  island  of  Cheleken 
at  cost.  This  represented  a  holding  of  i!4,O0O  shares  in  a  company  having 
very  extensive  lands  on  the  island,  which  were  in  course  of  exploitation 
and  were  believed  to  possess  gnat  value.  Turning  to  the  profit  and 
loss  account,  after  writing  20  per  cent,  off  the  well.,  lu  p«-r  oeut.  off 
plant  and  tools,  5  per  cent,  off  buildings,  and  several  other  items,  there 
was  a  profit  of  £11,399.  That  was  a  result  which  he  thought  they 
had  no  reason  to  bo  ashamed  of  for  the  first  year  of  the  Company's 
existence;  indeed,  it  was  seldom  that  an  oil  company  could  point  to 
such  a  result  in  so  early  a  stage  of  its  history.  Jle  stated  that  this 
was  the  poineer  company  employing  English  capital  in  Cheleken,  and 
proceeded  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
island.  Derricks,  boring  rigs,  motors,  etc.,  for  the  fi  st  well  »eie  erected, 
and  actual  boring  began  on  27  February  of  last  year.  Oil  was  struck 
on  31  March  at  a  depth  of  651  ft.,  and  the  well  gave  a  steady  pro- 
duction of  73  tons  a  day.  Facilities  then  had  to  be  provided  for  dealing 
with  the  oil,  and  the  first  cargo  was  shipped  from  their  pier  in  August, 
so  that  it  was  only  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  covered  by  the 
accounts  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  receive  any  income.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1911  they  had  sunk  six  wells,  every  one  of  which  was  a  pro- 
ducer, and  they  had  established  communication  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wells  to  the  receiving  tanks  of  the  refineries  in  Baku.  The  demand  for 
their  oil  in  Baku  to-day  was  far  in  excess  of  their  production.  This 
was  reflected  in  the  price,  which  was  now  about  34  copecks  delivered  at 
Baku,  against  17  copecks  when  they  started  operations.  They  were,  there- 
fore, able  to  dispose  of  their  oil  at  very  profitable  prices,  and  the  condition 
of  the  oil  market  in  Russia  was  such  as  to  give  hope  of  obtaining  extremely 
remunerative  prices  for  some  time  ahead.  Cheleken  oil  was  of  exceptional 
value  in  Russia  owing  to  tho  high  percentage  of  paraffin  wax  which  it 
contained.  Describing  the  work  which  had  been  done  since  the  period 
covered  by  the  report,  he  said  that  they  had  acquired  200  acres  of  additional 
petroliferous  land  on  the  mainland,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  increase  in  their  territory  would  prove  a  valuable  asset.  They 
had,  moreover,  bored  eleven  wells,  and  two  were  being  sunk,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  had  a  thoroughly  equipped  installation  for  oilfield  work. 
The  production  of  oil  in  the  island,  which  in  19C9  was  80,643  tons,  was 
in  1911  290,000  tons.  If  the  developments  progressed  at  the  same  rate  as 
hitherto  they  might  look  forward  to  Cheleken  taking  the  position  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  oilfields.  With  the  growing  appreciation  of 
oil  as  fuel,  he  pointed  out  that  the  future  for  those  who  interested  them- 
selves in  oil  seemed  bright.  Referring  to  the  production  for  the  past  two 
weeks — 1765  tons  and  2330  tons— and  their  total  production  from  1  January 
to  3  August  of  37,959  tons,  he  said  that  it  would  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  oil  company  of  their  size  obtained  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time.  On  July  10  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  paid  on  account  of  the 
current  .year,  and  he  thought  they  might  assume  with  confidence  that  the 
profit  of  the  year  would  show  a  marked  improvement  on  the  accounts  now 
presented. 

Major  W.  Houghton  Gastrell,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  i-eport. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hamilton,  the  consulting  engineer,  gave  full  particulars  of 
the  Company's  properties,  and  said  that  with  efficient  management  the 
Company  should  have  a  long  and  prosperous  future. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE  MARKET  OUTLOOK. 
BUKIT  SELANGOR  RUBBER  ESTATE. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TALI  AYER. 
THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  COCONUTS. 
RUBBER  OUTPUT  FOR  JULY. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  ROBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 

INTERPL  ANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  {$s.  $d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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MILLS  &  BOON'S 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

SUMMER,  1912. 

TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  CRICKET.  By  ARTHUR  A. 
LILLEY.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure  and  32  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  v.  AUSTRALIA.  The  Record  of  a  Memorable 
Tour.  By  P.  F.  WARNER.  With  51  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

MY  IRISH  YEAR.  By  PADRAIC  COLUM.  With  15  full-page 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PROM  HALIFAX  TO  VANCOUVER.     By   B.  PULLEN- 

BURRY.    With  40  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  MYSTIC  ON  THE  PRUSSIAN  THRONE  :  Frederick 
William  II.  By  GILBERT  STANHOPE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAN  WHO  SAVED  AUSTRIA  :  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Baron  Jellacid.  By  M.  HARTLEY.  With  18  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

INVOLUTION.  By  LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

TRAMPS  THROUGH  TYROL.  By  FREDERICK  WOL- 
COTT  STODDARD  ("Dolomite").  With  30  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

ST.  CLARE  AND  HER  ORDER.  A  Story  of  Seven 
Centuries.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Enclosed  Nun."  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE    ROMANCE     OF   THE    MEN    OF   DEVON.  By 

FRANCIS  GRIBBLE,  Author  of  "The  Romance  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges."    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RAMBLES  IN  NORWAY.  By  HAROLD  SIMPSON.  With  8 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  32  from  Photographs.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RAMBLES  IN  FLORENCE.  By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author 
of  "  Stories  from  Italian  History."  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  32 
from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RAMBLES  IN  IRELAND.  By  ROBERT  LYND,  Author  of 
"  Home  Life  in  Ireland."    Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NERVES  AND  THE  NERVOUS.  By  EDWIN  L.  ASH,  M.D. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
Daily  Express. — "One  of  the  most  refreshing  books  that  has  been  published 
for  some  time.  Dr.  Ash  not  only  probes  into  exactly  what  one  feels  when  one 
is  nervous  or  worried,  but  the  treatment  is  so  free  from  fads  that  it  does  even 
an  unnervy  person  good  to  read  it." 

THE  ITALIANS  OF  TO-DAY  By  RICHARD  BAGOT- 
Author  of"  My  Italian  Year."     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENCLOSED  NUN.    Fcap.  8vo.  New  Edition.   Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
net.    Paper,  is.  net. 
Pall  Mall  Gazelle. — "A  remarkably  beautiful  piece  of  devotional  writing." 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  COOKERY  BOOK.    By  C.  F.  BENTON 
and  MARY  F.  HODGE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Paper,  is.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "A  capital  idea.    Every  father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt 
should  make  a  point  of  presenting  their  child  friends  with  a  copy  of  this  useful 
and  practical  book." 

CHILD  NURTURE.  A  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
By  HONNOR  MORTEN.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOUSEHOLDER'S  COMPANION,  by  FRANCIS 
MINTON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net,  deals  with  varied  topics  such 
as  3he  selection  and  purchase  of  a  residence,  the  rules  as  to  domestic 
servants,  jury  service,  drainage,  insurance,  &c,  and  aims  at  putting  the 
reader  into  possession  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  man  who  is  a  house- 
holder of  long  standing. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  NURSES.    By  SYDNEY  WELHAM,  M.R.C.S. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Nursing  Times. — "Clear  and  concise,  with  a  good  glossary  and  index." 

THE  GOLFER'S  POCKET  TIP  BOOK.  By  G.  D.  FOX,  part 
Author  of  "  The  6  H'cap  Golfer's  Companion."  Fully  illustrated.  Pocket 
size,  leather,  5s.  net. 

THE  MOTORIST'S  POCKET  TIP  BOOK.  By  GEOFFREY 
OSBORN.    Fully  illustrated.    Pocket  size,  leather,  5s.  net. 


MILLS  &  BOON'S 

FOUR  NEW  NOVELISTS. 

MORNING  POST.— "Mills  A  Boon  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
monopoly  in  clever  first  novels." 

Since  Mills  &  Boon  started  publishing  just  over  three  years 
ago,  they  have  introduced  to  the  public  such  brilliant  and  popular 
successes  as  "The  Veil,"  "The  Rajah's  People,"  "  When 
the  Red  Gods  Call,"  "  Mary  up  at  Gaffrles,"  "Down 
Our  Street,"  etc. 

Mills  &  Boon  have  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  period  to 
introduce  four  remarkable  new  novelists.  Mills  &  Boon  are  de- 
termined to  give  these  four  writers  a  fair  chance  of  success  and 
fame  in  their  first  efforts.  They  particularly  ask  all  fiction  readers 
to  note  that  each  book  is  of  superlative  merit,  and  that  in  Anne 
Warwick,  George  Edgar,  Maisie  Bennett,  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  "  Eve,  Spinster,"  there  are  appearing  four  writers  who 
are  certain  to  make  their  mark.    Please  note  the  titles  and  authors. 

1.  THE  UNKNOWN  WOMAN. 

By  ANNE  WARWICK. 
Pall  Mall  Gazelle. — "A  very  notable  achievement." 

2.  THE  BLUE  BIRD'S-EYE. 

By  GEORGE  EDGAR. 
T.P.'s  Weekly  and  Morning  Post.  —  "  A  rattling  tale." 
Observer. — "A  rattling  good  story,  such  as  we  have  not  had 
since  '  Rodney  Stone.'" 

3.  GOLDEN  VANITY. 

By  MAISIE  BENNETT.  [Just  out. 

A  popular  Novel  of  modern  life,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
theatrical  world. 

4.  EVE,  SPINSTER. 

ANON.  [Just  out. 

A  brilliant  Society  novel.    The  real  thing. 

There  is  always  a  New 

MILLS  &  BOON  NOVEL. 

6s.  each. 

'THE  LONG  ENGAGEMENT  E.  S.  STEVENS 

*A  BACHELOR'S  COMEDY  J.  E.  BUCKROSE 

•TALES  OF  THE  OPEN  HAZARD  HALLI  WELL  SUTCLIFFE 
*THE  DAUGHTER  OP  BRAHMA  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE 

•THE  SILENCE  BROKEN  Mrs.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS 

THE  PIVE  OP  SPADES  Mrs.  PHILIP  CHAMPION 

(Very  shortly)  DE  CRESPIGNY 

•NIGHTS  AND  DATS  MAUDE  ANNESLEY 

THE  WIND  AMONG  THE  BARLEY  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARSENE  LUPIN 

MAURICE  LEBLANC 

:  A8HES  OF  INCENSE  Author  of  "  Mastering  Flame. ' 

*THE  VOICE  OF  BETHIA  THOMAS  COBB 

A  PLAIN  WOMAN'S  PORTRAIT  SOPHIE  COLE 

(Very  shortly) 
*AN  ENGLISHMAN  (New  Edition) 

AT  LAVENDER  COTTAGE 

STORMLIGHT 
'STORIES  WITHOUT  TEARS 
•THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  SECRET 

THE  SWIMMER 
•THE  PRINCE  AND  BETTY 
•THE  STORY  OF  JOAN  GREENCROFT  ARTHUR  N.  BAX 
•THE  SILVER  MEDALLION  PE  ICY  BREBNER 

•FORCE  MAJEURE  PATRICK  RUSHDEN 

Those  marked  (•)  are  ready. 


MARY  PENDERED 
MARY  PENDERED 
LADY  TROUBRIDGE 
BARRY  PAIN 
E.  M.  CHANNON 
LOUISE  GERARD 
P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 


MILLS  &  BOON'S  RAMBLES  SERIES. 

Fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  from  photographs.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  They  teem  with  interesting  information  about  people  and  places."  "Light,  easy,  and  informing  chronicles  with  well  chosen 
photographs  and  coloured  pictures."  "Guide-book  exhaustiveness  is  not  the  aim,  but  pleasant  wandering  through  a  travel-sphere, 
suggesting  the  spirit  of  the  region,  and  chatting  of  history,  legend,  and  so  forth."  Thus  The  Standard,  Times,  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
on  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes. 


RAMBLES  AROUND  FRENCH 
CHATEAUX. 

By  FRANCES  M.  GOSTLING,  Author  of  "  The  Bretons 
at  Home." 

RAMBLES  IN  NORWAY. 

By  HAROLD  SIMPSON. 

RAMBLES  IN  FLORENCE. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK. 


RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

By  I.  A.  R.  'WYLIE,  Author  of  "  My  German  Year." 

RAMBLES  WITH  AN  AMERICAN 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  "  Holborn  Hill." 

RAMBLES  IN  IRELAND. 

By  ROBERT  LYND,  Author  of  "Home  Life  in  Ireland." 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Some  people  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  if  Mr. 
Churchill  is  not,  after  all,  a  bore.  The  moral  atmo- 
sphere with  Mr.  Churchill  "  up  "  is  no  relief  from  the 
physical  atmosphere — dull  to  suicide,  whether  a  man 
endeavours  to  make  holiday,  or  stays,  tied  by  the  leg, 
in  town.  "  I  know  not  what  effect  our  generals  may 
have  on  the  enemy,  but  I  own  they  terrify  me."  We 
reminded  of  Lord  North's  great  saying  when  we 

'  vey  Mr.  Churchill's  letters  to  his  Dundee  chairman 
(poor  ^oul  !)  ;<and  so,  we  are  very  sure,  is  Mr.  Asquith. 
Every  morning  the  dread  of  more  letters  !  They  give 
journalists  a  subject  no  doubt,  but  were  not  even  the 
giant  gooseber. and  the  sea-serpent  better  company? 

In  very  long  measure  Mr.  Churchill  taxes  the 
Unionist  leaders  with  stirring  up  lawlessness  in  Ulster. 
This  is  because  they  have  warned  the  Government  of 
the  dire  explosion  the  Coalition  policv  recklessly  and 
certainly  leads  on  to.  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  rejoinder  is 
obvious,  and  Mr.  Churchill  has  retreated  under  a 
Dundee  or  "  easterly  haar  "  of  words.  This  perform- 
ance might  make  one  doubt  if  Mr.  Churchill  is  as  clever 
as  he  really  is.  It  is  not  clever  to  weary  people,  and 
Mr.  Churchill,  moreover,  carefully  gives  the  show- 
away.  What  will  Mr.  Bonar  Law  do  (he  asks)  if,  when 
he  is  in  office,  the  Nationalists  refuse  to  recognise  the 
Act  of  Union  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought 
about?  But  what  else  have  the  Nationalists  ever  done? 
Again,  he  inquires,  would  not  a  local  organisation 
erected  in  Ulster  be  "  against  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
of  these  realms  "?  But  such  an  organisation  would  be 
erected  to  keep  Ulster  part  of  the  realm,  not  outside  it 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Coalition. 

The  one  thing  which  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  set  forth 
to  tell  us  he  makes  abundantly  clear.    The  Government 


is  in  mortal  terror  about  Ulster.  Mr.  Churchill's 
"  organ  ",  the  "  Dundee  Advertiser  "  (not  a  badly 
chosen  name  in  the  connexion,  we  must  say),  talks 
solemnly  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  being  carefully  watched  and  breathlessly 
hints  prosecutions.  Now  that  would  be  a  bold  stroke  ; 
there «would  be  something  dramatic  in  the  simultaneous 
arrest  of  all  the  Unionist  leaders.  Almost  we  would  like 
to  see  it  done.  What  a  chance  for  our  younger  men  at 
the  back!  But  their  hearts  need  not  dance.  To  do 
that  would  require  twice  as  much  courage  as  all  the 
Ministry,  secretaries  of  state  and  unders  put  together, 
could  muster.  Mr.  Churchill  is  perhaps  the  one  Minis- 
ter who  might  venture  this,  but  the  others  would  never 
let  him.  No  doubt  he  has  already  been  asked  to  restrain 
the  temerity  of  his  Dundee  "  organ  ". 

Prosecution  is  not  at  all  the  idea  ;  the  other  way  round. 
The  line  now  is  absolute  confidence,  easy  insouciance. 
Does  not  Dublin  Castle  officially  deny  that  the  Irish 
executive  has  adopted  a  policy  requiring  miniature  rifle 
clubs  in  Ulster  before  formation  to  submit  a  list  of 
members  to  the  executive? 

"  Sandy,  Sandy,  my  man,  whaur  ha'e  ye  been?  "  ex- 
claimed the  old  Edinburgh  professor  of  medicine  when 
"  Alexander  MacLaurin  "  ! — familiar-sounding  name — 
was  announced  for  examination  in  viva  voce  and  the 
candidate  walked  in — a  very  patent  and  enormous 
nigger.  And  so  in  truth  may  Scottish  Liberals  now 
say  regarding  another  Sandy  not  less  bewilderinglv 
transfigured.  Here  was  a  bad,  bad  break  !  The  (late') 
Master  of  Elibank,  ceasing  to  be  Whip  and  Master, 
retained  (in  his  own  mind)  the  right  of  nominating  his 
successor  in  the  representation  "of  Midlothian.  He 
nominated  Provost  Brown.  But  the  Liberals  of  Mid- 
lothian, remembering  Mr.  Gladstone,  thought  they 
might  appropriately  make  their  own  choice,  and  prefer 
Mr.  Shaw,  son  of  that  law  lord  whom  the  humour  of 
the  gods,  and  the  adherence  of  the  ablest  men  at  the 
Scottish  bar  to  the  respectable  side  of  politics,  has 
singularly  promoted,  so  that  the  late  member  "  retires  " 
if  not  precisely  "hurt"  (by  reason  of  complacencv) 
yet  badly  snubbed.  His  explanation,  in  Thursday's 
papers,  is  lamentably  weak,  and  makes  really  painful 
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reading.  If  an  Englishman  and  Tory  had  made  such  a 
mistake  .  .  .  But  Alexander  Lord  Murray  of  Elibank? 
Not  by  arts  like  these  did  Alexander  come  by  that  style 
and  attain  his  general  reputation.  He  was  better  as 
Master.  Or  does  the  requisite  capacity  go  with  the 
office? 

The  income-tax  abatement  on  the  salary  of  members 
of  Parliament  is  a  scandal.  First  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  members  gain  most 
by  the  arrangement,  decree  and  vote  M.P.s  an  income. 
This  without  reference  to  the  elector  and  ratepayer. 
Now,  by  grace  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  electorate  still  disregarded,  they  knock  down  the 
tax  on  that  income.  They  will  go  further  of 
course.  We  may  see  the  British  M.P.  advance  his 
wage  to  £600,  as  in  Australia,  with  allowances,  or  to 
^1,000  or  .£1,500,  as  in  America — with  allowance  for 
a  typist.  It  brings  a  tiny  gleam  of  humorous  consola- 
tion to  hear  that  M.P.s  had  been  taxed  as  on  unearned 
income. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  agenda  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  September,  rest  in  the  labour 
world  is  not  in  store  for  us.  The  London  Society  of 
Compositors'  resolution  is  typical.  It  asks  for  a 
declaration  that  unions  ought  to  take  action  for  an 
increase  of  five  shillings  per  week  for  all  grades  of 
workers,  public  and  private,  and  a  reduction  of  hours  to 
forty-eight  per  week.  A  shipbuilding  strike  is  appar- 
ently to  be  expected.  Shipbuilding  is  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  but  disputes  about  wages,  an  alternative  of 
four  per  cent,  rise  on  piece-work  or  reversion  to  day 
work  instead  of  piece-work,  have  failed  to  be  settled 
under  the  National  Shipyard  Agreement.  A  ballot  of 
the  men  is  to  be  taken  in  October. 

A  remarkable  strike  which  put  10,000  men  out 
of  work  began  at  Ebbw  Vale  on  Tuesday,  but  was 
settled  on  Wednesday.  Two  lampmen  who  had  not 
paid  their  subscriptions  to  the  miners'  trade  union 
joined  the  enginemen's  society.  The  two  societies 
quarrelled,  and  four  thousand  miners  were  called  out. 
This  led  to  the  closing  of  the  steelworks  with  other 
five  thousand  men.  Apparently  the  mineowners  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel. 

The  first  impression  left  by  the  principal  conclusion 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Advisory  Committee  will 
surely  be  that  there  ought  to  have  been  no  need  to 
co-opt  special  men  to  propose  anything  so  obvious. 
It  is  recommended  that  enough  boats  and  approved 
life-rafts  be  carried  to  accommodate  all  persons  on 
passenger  and  emigrant  ships.  Equally  obvious  would 
seem  to  be  the  recommendation  that  the  crew  be 
properly  trained  in  the  handling  of  the  boats,  and  that 
there  should  be  slower  speed  in  "the  known  vicinity 
of  ice  ".  All  this  is  so  obvious  that  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  it  is  right,  except  as  to  the  ice ;  and  many 
sailor-men  say  the  same.  Search-lights  are  not  recom- 
mended in  the  mercantile  marine  because  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  cause  confusion  which  might  do  more  harm 
than  good,  but  all  passenger  boats  carrying  fifty  per- 
sons or  more  should  be  provided  with  wireless  tele- 
graphic apparatus.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  indeed 
become  indispensable  to  ocean  liners. 

Some  Canadians,  including  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  the 
Liberal  M.P.  for  East  St.  Pancras,  who  happens  also 
to  be  a  Canadian,  are  growing  absurdly  apprehensive 
about  Mr.  Churchill's  proposed  visit.  Mr.  Marsh,  advo- 
cate of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  says  the  visit 
would  be  an  interference  with  Canadian  autonomy,  and 
the  Toronto  "  Globe  "  insists  that  there  must  be  no  in- 
terference from  Great  Britain.  One  might  imagine  that 
Mr.  Borden  had  come  to  England  to  announce  that 
Canada  could  do  nothing  more  for  Imperial  defence, 
and  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  decided  to  stump  the 
Dominion  in  the  hope  of  rousing  Canada  to  a  sense  of 
her  obligations.  Mr.  Marsh  says  the  German  scare  is 
a  Tory  bugaboo.  The  phrase  fits  the  speaker  and  his 
alarm  at  Mr.  Churchill's  visit. 


Anniversary  celebrations  should  at  least  be  histori- 
cally accurate.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  been  badly 
"  devilled  "  in  his  Halifax  speech  on  Nova  Scotia's 
claim  to  have  been  "  the  cradle  of  representative 
government".  He  talked  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Parlia- 
ment as  the  first  of  the  Colonial  representative  assem- 
blies and  has  cabled  to  the  King  to  that  effect.  The 
Nova  Scotia  Assembly  was  founded  in  1758.  What 
was  it  but  a  modification  of  the  representative  assem- 
blies of  the  American  Colonies,  some  of  which  were  in 
existence  in  the  previous  century?  And  then  there  was 
the  Bermuda  Assembly  which  Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall 
reminds  us  dates  from  1620 — the  very  year  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Mayflower",  which  has  been  commemo- 
rated this  week  at  Southampton. 

Was  ever  there  such  a  case  of  tails  you  lose  and 
heads  I  win  as  that  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa?  Had 
General  Botha  beaten  us,  he  would  probably  have  been 
first  man  in  South  Africa,  as  he  is  now  ;  but  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  a  general,  even  honorary,  in  the 
British  Army,  which  he  is  now.  This,  of  course,  is 
another  piece  of  magnificent  British  generosity.  It 
seems  to  us  rather  cheap  playing  to  the  gallery. 
General  Botha  won  his  military  position  for  himself ; 
won  it  by  hard  work  in  the  field.  A  new  military  title 
cannot  deck  it  much.  Honorary  rank  in  a  foreign  army 
is  a  recognised  and  graceful  compliment.  But  the 
theory  is  that  General  Botha  is  more  British  than  the 
British. 

South  Africa,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  is 
prepared  to  take  a  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
Imperial  defence  proportionate  to  its  European  popula- 
tion and  resources.  As  this  share  involves  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Imperial  forces  from  South  Africa,  our 
confidence  is  mixed.  Mr.  Smuts,  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the"  Grahamstown  Centenary  memorial, 
talks  pleasantly  enough  of  the  future  relations  of  the 
white  races  in  South  Africa,  but  the  "  top  dog  "  policy 
of  the  Dutch  since  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  were  given  complete  autonomy  has  been  far  from 
pleasant.  South  Africa  is  to  provide  herself  with  a 
citizen  force  of  all  ages  from  seventeen  to  sixty  ;  a  highly 
commendable  thing  to  do ;  but  we  should  like  it  better 
were  it  supplementary  to,  not  in  supersession  of, 
Imperial  control. 

The  trial  of  the  Egyptian  conspirators  has  been  begun 
and  ended  with  a  speed  which  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  dangerously  lax  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  mur- 
derer Wardani.  This  is  welcome  evidence  that  the 
whole  administration  has  been  quickened  up.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  the 
severe  sentences  passed  upon  them  would  not  have  been 
affected  by  a  plea  of  insanity.  It  is  very  significant  that 
both  verdict  and  sentence  were  favourably  received  by 
the  public,  who  feel  loyalty  to  the  Khedive  and  respect 
for  Lord  Kitchener.  Things  would  have  been  very 
different  a  few  years  back. 

King  Ferdinand  may  not  be  a  great  man,  but  he  is 
a  remarkable  man,  and  he  owes  more  than  his  abilities 
and  force  of  character  to  his  mother.  She  helped  him 
actively  for  some  years  after  he  accepted  what  looked 
like  a  ruinous  inheritance,  the  Bulgarian  throne. 
Frowned  on  by  all  the  Great  Powers,  and  with  his  pre- 
decessor's fate  before  his  eyes,  he  has  won  them  over 
one  by  one  till  he  has  become  persona  grata  both  at 
Vienna  and  S.  Petersburg.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
no  love  lost  between  him  and  the  heir  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
but  Austria  will  not  quarrel  with  Bulgaria  and  its  well- 
equipped,  efficient  and  formidable  army. 

Ferdinand  has  reaped  what  Alexander  sowed  and 
Stambulov  watered.  When  the  great  Minister  was 
assassinated  it  looked  as  if  Bulgaria  must  collapse,  but 
they  who  thought  so  knew  little  enough  about  the 
sturdy,  plodding,  self-reliant  race  over  whom  Ferdinand 
rules.  Both  ruler  and  ruled  have  now  won  through  till 
they  are  easily  first  favourites  for  the  Balkan  plate. 
In  spite  of  Macedonian  raids  and  Turkish  provocation, 
Bulgaria    has   never  been    drawn,   and  Ferdinand's 
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astuteness  has  never  failed.  He  has  gone  far  and  most 
good  judges  believe  he  will  go  further  yet,  much 
further. 

But  is  Bulgarian  patience  going  to  boil  over  at  last. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  the  Kotchana  massacre  were  per- 
petrated as  deliberate  provocation.  But  the  Turks, 
stupid  as  they  are,  can  hardly  be  quite  so  stupid  as 
that.  It  is  probable  that  Ferdinand  will  restrain  his 
subjects  yet  once  more,  not  regarding  the  pear  as  quite 
ripe  even  yet.  Meanwhile  the  Austrian  journals  are 
admonishing  the  Turks  to  the  effect  that  European 
possession  involves  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Western  civilisation.  This  to  the  Turks  and  at  this 
time  of  day  !  If  an  Austrian  journalist  were  capable 
of  humour,  we  should  suspect  him  of  indulging  it. 

The  new  Sultan  is  installed  in  Morocco,  but  there  is 
a  Pretender.  The  area  of  his  operations  is  in  the 
South,  round  Marakesh.  "  Le  gros  point  noir " 
General  Moinier  calls  it.  There  are  said  to  be  50,000 
tribesmen  already  in  his  train.  This  will  give  the 
French  trouble  enough  ;  indeed,  the  Fez  expenditure  is 
a  flea-bite  to  what  is  to  come.  Mulai  Hafid  has  sent  a 
message  to  the  "  Times  "  explaining  his  resignation 
and  expressing  his  pleasure  in  moving  to  Paris.  Paris, 
indeed,  has  many  charms  for  "  rois  en  exil  ",  and  we 
can  well  believe  it  to  be  a  pleasanter  place  of  sojourn, 
for  a  roi  faineant,  than  Fez. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
haggling  over  the  details  of  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  outrageous  provisions  exempting 
American  ocean-going  ships  from  tolls  will  disappear. 
But  that  there  will  be  some  discrimination  in  favour 
of  American  ships  is  certain.  All  the  three  Presidential 
candidates  are  more  or  less  avowedly  in  favour  of  it, 
and  if  a  treaty  forbids  it,  what,  asks  the  patriot  on  the 
stump,  is  a  treaty  that  it  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
American  progress — especially  a  treaty  with  Britain? 
Meanwhile  both  Canada  and  Australia  are  seriously 
alarmed,  but  no  British  politician  has  yet  said  a  word. 

If  Mr.  Koenig,  the  Consul-General  of  Dusseldorf, 
may  speak  for  the  whole  Empire,  Germany  continues 
to  make  big  strides  in  prosperity.  In  his  latest  report 
he  says  that  while  exports  for  191 1  were  a  brilliant 
record,  the  home  market  provided  the  larger  profits. 
Hence  unemployment,  seldom  serious  in  Germany,  has 
decreased,  wages  have  gone  up,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  masses  has  improved,  food  is  better  if  dearer, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  country  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Of  course  the  extra  cost  of  living  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  grumbling,  but  apparently  the  in- 
crease in  incomes  has  much  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  outgoings  for  necessaries,  and  all 
Germany  wants  is  more  capital  for  the  development  of 
profitable  enterprise.  The  Briton,  who  has  no  prefer- 
ence in  his  own  market,  and  is  handicapped  by  tariffs 
abroad,  will  feel  that  Germany  is  developing  quite 
rapidly  enough.  The  Tariff  Reformer  should  find  in 
Mr.  Consul  Koenig  a  useful  witness. 

Mr.  Charles  Bathurst  has  revived  the  idea  of  a  bonus 
on  home-grown  wheat  as  a  means  of  encouraging  both 
farmers  and  smallholders  to  grow  corn.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  in  these  days  when  laissez  faire  has  dis- 
appeared in  so  many  directions  that  something  is  not 
done  to  ensure  a  larger  home  production  and  a  larger 
store  of  wheat  in  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  we  never  have  more  than  n  six  weeks'  supply  of 
food  available  at  any  one  moment,  and  Mr.  Bathurst 
suggests  that  at  this  season  we  probably  have  not  more 
than  enough  for  three  weeks.  We  gather  that  he  would 
tax  foreign  wheat,  let  in  Colonial  wheat  free,  and  pay 
a  bonus  on  the  home  grown.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread,  but 
it  woukl  please  the  Colonies  and  help  the  farmer  here. 
The  duty  on  foreign  wheat  would  provide  the  fund  for 
the  bonus ;  the  scheme  seems  excellent. 


Though  foot-and-mouth  disease  seems  to  have  been 
successfully  combated  in  England  and  Scotland,  a 
further  outbreak  in  Ireland  and  its  prevalence  in  the  De- 
partment of  Saone-et-Loire  will  make  stringent  precau- 
tions necessary.  English  cattle-breeders  may  look  for 
consolation  against  much  trouble  and  expense  in  higher 
prices  if  the  disease  can  be  kept  down  here,  though 
consumers  must  suffer  in  any  case.  In  Ireland 
the  effects  are  disastrous.  Some  of  the  largest  cattle- 
rearing  districts  in  Ireland  have  been  placed  under  the 
ban.  The  disease  has  spread  from  Swords,  its  origi- 
nal source,  to  a  farm  some  twelve  miles  distant.  County 
Meath,  where  the  two  farms  are  situate,  supplies  Dublin 
largely,  but  all  this  is  now  a  prohibited  area.  Ports 
from  which  cattle  were  shipped  to  England,  as  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk,  have  again  been  closed. 

The  Army  aeroplane  trials  have  already  claimed  their 
victim.  Mr.  R.  C.  Fenwick,  the  pilot  and  inventor  of 
the  Mersey  monoplane,  who  fell  with  his  machine  on 
Salisbury  Plain  on  Tuesday,  is  yet  another  of  the  victor- 
victims  of  experiment.  The  warping  apparatus  was 
found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  a  gust  of  wind  had  over- 
turned the  monoplane.  What  more  is  there  to  say  of 
this  incident — common  almost  as  in  battlefield  and  with 
war's  consolation  of  gallant  examples? 

Sir  Alfred  Wills,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of  84,  was 
over  twenty  years  on  the  Bench.  Seven  years  ago  he 
was  the  senior  Judge  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and 
he  then  resigned  and  sometimes  sat  on  the  Judicial 
Committee.  He  was  not  showy,  either  as  advocate  or 
Judge,  but  he  was  good  in  both  capacities;  and  in 
manner  was  perfect  except,  perhaps,  for  a  certain  over- 
strained air  of  painstaking  and  conscientiousness  which 
sometimes  degenerated  into  slowness,  and  became 
irritating.  There  was  something  of  a  feminine  air 
about  him  ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Alpine  Club  and  won  an  earlier  reputation  as  a  climber 
than  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  editor  also  of  a  law-book 
written  by  his  father  on  "Circumstantial  Evidence" 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  law-books  ;  but 
he  was  better  known  as  a  writer  of  several  charming 
works  on  the  Alps,  descriptive  and  scientific.  He  con- 
spicuSusly  influenced  legal  decisions.  Though  he  did 
not  give  an  impression  of  acuteness,  in  two  cases  de- 
pending on  niceties  of  handwriting  he  made  the  experts 
look  more  foolish  than  usual  by  discovering  what  they 
had  failed  to  find. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who 
died  on  Tuesday,  has  been  a  household  word.  She 
shared  the  honours  for  reputation  as  a  philanthropist 
and  representative  of  women's  social  activities  with 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  Both  women  were  pioneers 
in  the  application  of  science  to  their  several  spheres  of 
benevolence.  Miss  Hill  was  the  granddaughter  of  an 
early  pioneer  of  sanitary  reform,  and  she  originated, 
with  the  aid  of  Ruskin,  and  continued  for  many  years  a 
scheme  of  housing  for  the  poor  which  has  become  in- 
separably associated  with  her  name.  She  gave  the 
impetus  to  a  movement  which  has  gone  beyond  the 
ideals  of  an}-  private  landlord.  Her  recognised  capa- 
city as  a  student  of  all  problems  of  poverty  secured  for 
her  a  position  as  a  representative  woman  on  most  Par- 
liamentary inquiries  or  in  the  membership  of  semi- 
public  societies  aiming  at  improved  social  conditions. 

Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  was  an  admirable  type  of  City 
man — one  of  the  best.  Not  many  Etonians  give  their 
energies  to  civic  duties — public  schoolmen  are  too 
rare  on  our  town  councils— and  Sir  Joseph  brought 
to  his  work  as  Chamberlain  .of  London  a  touch  with 
more  things  and  with  more  people  than  could  most 
Common-Councilmen.  Not  a  brilliant  man,  he  went 
through  his  term  in  the  House  creditably  and  was  most 
useful  to  the  Conservative  party  in  the  City.  Tlis  was  a 
most  kindly  nature,  as  those  who  wanted  his  help  in 
good  causes  know.  Naturally  he  was  a  power  in  the 
distribution  of  City  bounty — and  a  power  very  much  for 
good.  London,  indeed,  can  do  with  as  many  Sir  Joseph 
Dimsdales  as  it  can  get — but  it  is  not  likely  to  get  many. 
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The  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Isles  makes  a  last  appeal 
to  the  public  this  week.  About  a  year  ago  he  started 
on  a  campaign  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  large  enough 
to  organise  the  work  of  his  immense  diocese  on  an  effec- 
tive scale  and  to  put  it  on  a  business  footing.  Dr. 
Blair's  particular  work  is  to  shepherd  spiritually  all  the 
Anglicans  scattered  up  and  down  the  west  side  of 
South  America.  His  diocese  thus  includes  whole  vast 
countries  such  as  Peru  and  Chili.  The  Falkland 
Isles  themselves  are  but  a  point  in  his  diocese. 
"  Sphere  of  influence  "  gives  really  a  better  notion  of  the 
Bishop's  work  and  position  than  the  word  diocese ;  for 
the  least  imaginative  can  see  at  a  glance  how  the  Angli- 
can Bishop  must  soon  become  the  centre  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  social  purposes  amongst  the  scattered  English 
population.  He  becomes  the  British  headman  for  those 
parts. 

Dr.  Blair  found  on  taking  up  his  work  a  vast  and 
splendid  field,  but  with  utterly  inadequate  means  of 
working  it.  With  statesmanlike  grasp  he  immediately 
fixed  on  the  one  thing  needful  to-  give  his  diocese 
a  chance.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole 
field  he  estimated  his  needs,  framed  a  scheme, 
and  came  back  here  to  put  his  case  before  the  public. 
He  has  not  met  with  the  cordial  response  he  hoped  for. 
Unfortunately  Englishmen  are  not  imaginative ;  they 
will  not  easily  attend  to  what  is  not  immediately  before 
them  ;  and  South  America  they  know  very  little  about. 
There  are  always  endless  competing  claims  on  sub- 
scribers in  this  country.  A  large  sum  cannot  be  got  by 
shillings,  half-crowns,  and  half-sovereigns.  It  is  not  the 
general  public,  it  is  the  rich  men  connected  with  South 
America  who  have  failed  the  Bishop.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  even  at  the  last  moment  they  will  realise  their 
duty    and    come    forward    with    the    help  required. 

100,000  is  a  large  sum,  but  the  opportunity  for  Eng- 
land, religious,  educational,  social,  in  that  wonderful 
country  of  the  future  is  enormous.  "  What  sorrow 
would  it  be  "  that  it  should  be  lost  through  English 
dulness  at  home. 

The  Amateur  Rowing  Association  has  passed  a  first- 
rate  resolution  condemning  the  movement  to  "  raise 
funds  by  public  subscription  for  the  expenses  and  train- 
ing of  competitors  at  the  next  Olympiad."  It  reminds 
members  of  the  Association  that  any  oarsman  whose 
expenses  are  paid  by  funds  raised  outside  his  own 
rowing  club  is  not  an  amateur.  Probably  the  reminder 
was  not  actually  needed,  for  British  amateur  oarsmen 
are  peculiarly  averse  from  any  truck  with  profes- 
sionalism. Still,  this  was  a  good  time  to  emphasise 
the  rule.  The  A.R.A.  lead  should  be  followed. 
Amateur  clubs  throughout  the  kingdom  should  meet 
and  do  likewise.  Later  a  joint  meeting  can  be  held 
formally  discountenancing  the  "Olympic"  games. 

Bath  is  to  look  up.  Radium  is  to  give  it  new  life. 
At  this  all  lovers  of  that  noble  old  city  will  rejoice,  but 
their  rejoicing  will  be  qualified.  If  "waking  up"  is 
to  mean  endless  "  shows  "  and  "  entertainments  "  (what 
the  "Westminster  Gazette"  advises),  the  improving 
away  of  antiquities,  the  modernising  of  eighteenth- 
century  work,  general  philistinism  until  all  with  which 
we  would  associate  Bath  is  gone,  better  the  city 
remained  asleep  ;  sleeping  beauty  is  better  than  waking 
ugliness.  We  have  not  excessive  confidence  in  Bath 
municipal  taste.  We  remember  Bath  Street  saved  by 
accident  in  the  Corporation's  despite.  We  shall  watch 
proceedings ;  and  we  give  fair  warning  that  any 
vandalism  shall  be  well  trumpeted. 

The  expectation  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV. ,  in  Carlyle, 
should  be  re-writ  ten  as  the  expectation  of  the  birth  of 
"  the  multi-million  dollar  baby  " — the  Astor  infant — 
in  New  York.  The  crowd  of  courtiers  and  the  crowd  of 
journalists — bolh  about  equally  ignoble.  As  the  papers 
thought  it  marvellous  that  a  millionaire  could  be 
drowned,  so  they  marvel  that  a  millionaire's  child  can 
be  born. 


BED-ROCK. 

V\J  HY  is  Mr.  Churchill  raging?  Why  is  he  invading 
*  *  the  newspapers  with  long  letters?  Why  is  he 
breaking  the  respectable  silence  he  has  been  keep- 
ing for  so  long — very  long,  at  least,  for  him?  Since 
he  has  been  at  the  Admiralty  he  has  been  quite  a 
changed  man — outwardly  at  least — from  the  explosive 
demagogue  of  earlier  days.  So  much  so  that  the  sober 
public  had  begun  to  take  him  seriously  as  a  statesman, 
and  even  a  good  many  of  his  opponents  began  to  think 
he  might  be  trusted  at  the  Admiralty.  So  much  indeed 
were  some  impressed  with  his  new  reformed  and 
patriotic  style  that  they  thought  he  must  be  casting 
back  wistful  glances  at  his  old  party.  We  have  been 
under  no  illusion  as  to  Mr.  Churchill's  naval  policy; 
his  statesmanlike  manner  and-  aspirations  have  not  dis- 
guised from  us  the  miserable  inadequacy  of  his  per- 
formance; we  have  always  realised  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
naval  standard  is  dangerously  low ;  and  now  that  he 
has  brought  back  Lord  Fisher  and  the  regime  of 
intrigue  he  will,  or  should,  go  down  as  an  extremely 
mischievous  First  Lord.  But  he  is  so  much  bigger  a 
man  than  Mr.  McKenna  that  he  could  not  help  making 
a  comparatively  favourable  impression  ;  and  we  admit 
that  we  could  imagine  Mr.  Churchill  making  a 
good,  even  a  great,  figure  at  the  Admiralty  if  he  had 
an  absolutely  free  hand,  and  if  there  were  no 
political  considerations  to  compete  with  his  desires 
for  the  Navy.  On  the  whole,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public,  Mr.  Churchill  was  run- 
ning well.  Why,  then,  does  he  suddenly  break  out 
and  choose  for  his  ground  the  most  acutely  contro- 
versial of  party  questions?  He  must  know  that  Home 
Rule  is  not  popular  with  his  own  side  and  has  never 
been  acceptable  to  the  average  Englishman.  He 
does  not  often  play  his  own  game  badly ;  now  we 
are  inclined  to  think  he  has.  Apparently  he  is  uncom- 
fortable lest  his  long  spell  of  political  sobriety  may 
cause  doubts  of  his  Radical  probity  amongst  the 
mass  of  stalwarts.  He  may  think  he  is  not  enough  in 
the  public  eye  ;  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  getting  too 
much  ahead  of  him  with  the  crowd ;  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  make  a  diversion.  Possibly  he  thinks 
he  is  very  'cute  indeed  in  taking  up  his  present  ground. 
Is  he  not  the  champion  of  peace,  order,  law,  against 
the  firebrands  of  civil  war?  This  is  to  commend  him 
to  the  quiet  non-political  people,  whom  he  has  lately 
been  cultivating.  He  is  also  the  champion  of  Home 
Rule,  which  is  to  commend  him  to  the  regular  party 
man  on  his  own  side.  The  sober  citizen  is  to  forgive 
Mr.  Churchill's  Home  Rule  for  his  love  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  Radical  is  to  forgive  him  his  law  and 
order  for  his  love  of  Home  Rule.  These  clever  calcula- 
tions as  a  rule  do  not  come  off.  But  that  is  Mr. 
Churchill's  own  look-out.  He  thinks  he  sees  a  chance 
of  doing  a  political  stroke  for  himself.  There  perhaps 
is  the  explanation  of  his  gratuitous  "  turn  "  in  the 
papers  in  the  dead  season.  He  certainly  has  the  stage 
to  himself. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  situation.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  said  nothing  new.  There  is  no  surprise  ;  there  is 
no  ground  for  especial  alarm  to  anyone  who  had 
followed  and  believed  what  Ulster  Unionists  have  said 
from  the  beginning  and  the  Unionist  leaders  endorse. 
Did  Mr.  Churchill  think  his  Dundee  chairman  had 
not  been  duly  following  political  affairs  and  needed 
prompting  ? 

Of  course,  if  people  chose  not  to  believe  what  the 
Ulster  Unionists  said,  if  they  chose  to  think  the  Ulster 
me^n  were  merely  talking  big  and  were  not  serious,  they 
may  be  surprised  to  find  they  are  wrong  ;  and  annoyed  ; 
and  angry  ;  and  alarmed,  very  sincerely  alarmed.  And 
this  we  are  inclined  rather  to  think  is  Mr.  Churchill's 
case  and  the  secret  of  his  outburst.  He  like  others  did 
not  take  Ulster  Unionists  seriously.  For  such  it  may 
then  be  a  very  new  situation  indeed  ;  but  it  is  a  new 
situation  entirely  of  their  own  making.  Ulster  Union- 
ists have  spoken  with  plainness  from  the  first;  the 
Home  Rulers  have  been  fully  warned.  At  last  they 
begin   to   perceive  that  Unionist   Ulster   meant  what 
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it  said  ;  that  the  Unionist  leaders  meant  what  they  said  ; 
they  begin  to  realise  that  Home  Rule  can  be  made  a  fact 
only  by  armed  force.  The  game  of  treating  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke  is  up.  Eyes  cannot  be  turned  away 
any  longer.  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  friends  begin  to 
face  the  truth  and  they  do  not  like  the  prospect.  In 
this  they  are  better  than  Mr.  Asquith  who  still  feebly 
refuses  to  see  danger.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  so  much  to 
the  good.  The  first  necessity  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  Government  and  the  whole  country  should  realise 
that  Home  Rule  means  fighting.  The  public  must 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  is  right,  whether  it  is 
expedient,  that  Home  Rule  should  be  established  by 
force — the  outcome  of  civil  war.  This  is  bed-rock. 
It  is  no  use  to  discuss  any  other  aspect  of  the  Home  Rule 
question  until  we  have  made  up  our  minds  about  that. 
It  is  idle,  it  is  cowardly,  to  pose  as  a  Home  Ruler  and 
shrink  from  the  consequences  of  your  position.  It  is 
perfectly  reasonable  to  say  that  you  believe  Home  Rule 
to  be  good,  but  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  obtain 
that  good  at  the  cost  of  civil  war.  That  position 
requires  that  in  the  politics  of  the  day  you  should  take 
your  stand  against  Home  Rule.  If  you  do  think  it 
worth  having  even  at  so  great  a  cost,  then  say  so  truly, 
and  be  ready  to  go  through  with  it.  We  want  above 
all  to  know  where  we  are  in  the  matter. 

One  view  cannot  be  dropped  too  soon.  All  idea  of 
bluff  must  be  dismissed.  To  cherish  it  can  only  do 
infinite  mischief.  Mr.  Churchill  pretends  to  think  that 
all  the  talk  about  arms  is  but  an  empty  threat  planned 
to  scare  the  Government  from  its  purpose  ;  and  that 
once  it  is  clear  the  Government  will  not  be  frightened 
off,  all  idea  of  armed  resistance  will  fizzle  out. 
He  tries  to  put  this  interpretation  on  some  words 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Mr.  Law  said  that  he  did 
not  expect  civil  war,  because  he  believed  that  the 
realisation  that  Home  Rule  would  bring  about  civil  war 
would  in  the  end  cause  the  Government  to  give  up  Home 
Rule.  That  is  a  calculation  of  chances,  and,  we  believe, 
a  correct  one.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  not  say,  for 
he  knows  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  Government  did 
not  give  up  Home  Rule  Ulster  Unionists  would  give 
up  thoughts  of  armed  resistance.  He  said  not  one 
word  that  could  give  any  colour  to  the  representation 
that  Ulster  was  bluffing.  Nothing  can  do  more  mischief 
than  to  make  people  think  that  Ulster  is.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  at  length  taking  the  resistance  of  Ulster  seriously. 
Can  he  not,  in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman,  drop  this  insult- 
ing talk  of  bluff,  in  which  it  is  impossible  he  can  for  one 
moment  believe?  He  is  neither  afraid  nor  unable  to 
look  facts  in  the  face.  Will  he  not  do  so,  then,  and  help 
his  followers  to  do  the  same? 
_  When  we  are  on  the  plane  of  taking  up  arms,  of 
risking  life,  of  sacrificing  everything  for  any  cause,  it  is 
evident  we  are  above  the  level  of  mere  party  politics. 
The  give  and  take  of  the  party  politician  is  out  of  place. 
Everything  becomes  on  a  more  serious  level.  Are  these 
Belfast  Unionists  the  type  of  men  to  talk  about  fighting 
and  not  mean  it?  Does  their  record,  their  tradition, 
suggest  it?  They  have  their  defects,  their  worse  side 
— to  none  are  those  defects  more  repellent  than  to  us — 
but  they  have  never  wanted  straightness,  determination, 
resolution.  They  are  absolutely  satisfied  that  they  are 
in  the  right ;  and  any  man  who  thinks  they  will  not  go 
through  to  the  end  is  a  fool ;  any  man  who  wishes  to 
think  they  will  not  is  a  coward. 

Do  those  who  preach  to  these  Unionists  in  Ireland  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  who  commend  to  them  reasonable- 
ness and  patience,  and  bid  them  think  what  thev  are 
doing  ;  do  these  suppose  that  Ulstermen  have  not 
counted  the  cost?  Does  a  man  risk  his  skin  for  a  joke? 
It  is  easy  to  take  up  any  policy  and  urge  anv  extremitv 
in  Parliament— it  costs  little  personally— but  taking 
the  field  is  a  very  different  matter.  '  These  men 
are  on  the  spot;  Home  Rule  will  be  a  fact  to  them, 
not  a  policy  ;  they  prefer  to  take  the  supreme  risk  rather 
than  endure  it.  It  is  not  for  us  here,  to  whom  Home 
Rule  is  a  matter  of  newspapers,  of  Parliament,  of 
party  politics,  to  tell  them  they  exaggerate.  It  is  for 
them  to  judge  for  themselves ;  and  if  thev  have  counted 


the  cost,  and  made  their  election,  we  must  support 
them.  It  would  be  monstrous  if  we  left  them  to  fight 
their  battles  alone,  when  they  are  fighting  to  keep  in 
unity  with  England,  when  they  are  fighting  what  we 
believe  is  the  battle  of  the  whole  Empire.  A  graver  or 
more  painful  position  very  few  of  us  now  living  can  have 
known.  The  safety-valve  has  been  stopped — stopped 
by  the  present  Government — and  we  wait  for  the 
explosion. 


AMERICA  X  FRIENDSHIP. 

IN  1901  Lord  Lansdowne  conferred  a  triple  boon  on 
humanity.  He  arranged  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  trade  route  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  he 
induced  the  constructing  Power  to  sign  a  treaty 
declaring  that  this  route  should  be  opened  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations  "  on  terms  of  entire  equality  ";  and  he 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  Anglo-American  friendship, 
that  beautiful  relationship  which  is  a  lesson  and  an 
example  to  a  world  living  in  the  outer  darkness  of  inter- 
national rivalry.  There  are  three  ways  by  which,  now 
that  the  Canal  is  nearly  made,  the  American  Senate 
might  nullify  the  rest  of  the  pact  of  19,01.  It  might 
discriminate  in  favour  of  what,  by  an  amusing  legal 
fiction,  is  called  American  coasting  shipping  ;  it  might 
discriminate  in  favour  of  American  ocean-going 
shipping ;  and,  instead  of  dealing  with  nations,  it 
might  examine  the  character  of  the  bodies  by  which  the 
ships  using  the  Canal  are  owned.  The  American 
Senate  has  taken  no  risks.  Having  three  ways  of 
treaty-breaking  before  it,  it  has  adopted  them  all. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  this  course  will  prove 
a  little  too  steep  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  possible  that  they  are  right.  There  are  others 
who  say  that  this  course  is  repugnant  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people.    It  is  certain  that  they  are  wrong. 

With  a  Presidential  Election  coming  on,  everybody 
in  office  is  desperately  anxious  to  give  effect  to  what  he 
supposes  is  the  popular  will.  This  Bill  has  been  passed, 
not  because  the  American  people  have  been  suddenly 
struqk  with  a  passion  to  develop  their  mercantile 
marine,  but  because  the  American  people  are  still  anti- 
British,  as  they  have  ever  been.  No  doubt  a  great 
number  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
have  denounced  the  Senate's  action  ;  but  that  may  be 
just  manoeuvring  for  a  sound  electoral  position.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  said  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt denounces  machine-made  politics  ;  the  Senate  is  a 
machine-made  body  ;  therefore  it  is  good  electoral  tactics 
to  blame  the  Senate.  It  is  much  more  significant  as 
an  index  to  American  feeling  that  the  machines 
themselves  have  found  the  anti-British  card  is  well  worth 
playing,  and  that  Mr.  Taft,  who  wants  all  the  machine 
support  that  he  can  get  if  he  is  to  be  second  instead 
of  third  on  the  poll  next  November,  is  quite  pathetically 
eager  to  sign  any  Bill  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  presented 
to  him. 

Our  own  interest  is  rather  with  the  people  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Especially  should  we  like  to  cross- 
examine  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  conduct  has  exposed 
us  to  our  present  humiliation.  We  had  our  rights 
under  the  Treaty  of  185 1.  It  was  solemnly  agreed  in 
that  instrument  that  the  Canal  should  be  a  joint  Anglo- 
American  undertaking,  and  both  Powers  expressed 
their  eternal  determination  never  to  acquire  territory  in 
Central  America.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  somewhere 
observed  that,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  eternitv, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  very  long  time.  Lord  Lansdowne 
made  eternity  mean  a  very  short  time — just  fiftv  vears. 
In  return  for  two  enormous  concessions,  that  authoris- 
ing the  States  to  build  the  Canal  alone,  and  that  per- 
mitting them  to  cancel  their  eternal  determinations 
every  half-century,  Lord  Lansdowne  got  nothing  but 
promises  on  paper.  We  should  like  him  to  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  those  promises  worth  now;  and  if  he 
thinks  them  worth  anything,  bv  what  arguments  he 
would  defend  so  paradoxical  a  position. 

Next  we  should  like  a  few  words  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  whose  melodramatic   introduction   of   the  red 
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herring  of  an  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty  into 
a  debate  on  Anglo-German  relations  converted  a  hostile 
House.  Supposing  that  Arbitration  Treaty  had  not 
been  buried,  would  the  Senate  agree  to  arbitrate  upon 
their  own  vote?  And,  arbitration  being  excluded,  what 
does  the  Foreign  Secretary  mean  to  do  now?  He  has 
made  a  protest  which  has  been  ignored.  National  self- 
respect  requires  that  some  drastic  steps  should  be  taken 
to  assert  our  rights  as  a  great  Power.  Perhaps  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  go  so  far  as  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  having  an  ambassador  in  Washington  to  deal  with 
a  crisis  as  grave  and  difficult  as  has  ever  confronted 
British  statesmanship.  Or  perhaps  he  will  look  to 
his  own  past  career  for  inspiration.  In  the  autumn  of 
1908  he  uttered  words  upon  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  pride  through  Radical  bosoms. 
Substitute  "  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  "  for  "Treaty  of 
Berlin  ",  and  those  words  will  exactly  fit  the  present 
situation.  But  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  better  think 
twice  before  he  repeats  his  language  of  1908.  No  notice 
was  then  taken  of  it ;  no  action  then  followed  upon 
it.  But  if  Sir  E.  Grey  lost  in  a  game  of  bluff  with 
Austria,  it  is  ten  times  more  certain  that  he  would  lose 
in  a  game  of  bluff  with  such  experts  as  the  United 
States.  The  matter  is  far  too  serious  for  bluff.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  accept  the  present 
situation  as  ending  the  dispute  which  opened  with  the 
presentation  of  our  note  of  protest. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  first  place  because  in  1901 
we  chose  to  stand  out  as  the  spokesmen  of  Europe. 
The  terms  we  secured  with  regard  to  traffic  on  the 
Canal  were  not  secured  for  ourselves  alone — they  were 
secured  for  all  nations.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  act  on 
behalf  of  all  nations.  No  other  Power  can  help  us  ; 
for,  though  discrimination  in  traffic  through  the  Canal 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  every  mercantile  country,  we  alone  have 
treaty  rights  to  back  a  protest.  Failure  to  assert  these 
rights,  and,  still  more,  failure  even  to  attempt  to  assert 
them,  will  make  us  the  scorn  of  Europe. 

In  the  second  place,  Ministers  owe  a  duty  to  the 
British  people.  The  champions  of  Free  Trade,  faced 
with  almost  the  only  issue  in  which  Free  Trade  is  not 
entirely  meaningless,  they  must  show  that  their 
championship  is  something  more  than  a  wordy  im- 
posture of  use  only  on  election  platforms.  Dependent 
as  our  people  are  on  their  export  trade,  and  on  the 
right  of  British  ships  to  sail  the  seas  as  they  will,  the 
tame  acceptance  of  any  limitations  to  equal  rights  of 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  more  than 
a  betrayal  of  oft-proclaimed  doctrines  ;  it  would  be  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Thirdly,  the  Foreign  Office  is  an  Imperial  office. 
The  decision  of  the  Senate  has  been  received  with  indig- 
nation and  disgust  in  the  two  great  dominions  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  new  Canal.  The  Australian 
Parliament  has  lost  no  time  in  passing  a  resolution 
supporting  the  protest  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
Australian  Parliament  could  do  nothing  less,  for  if  the 
Panama  Canal  Bill  once  becomes  effective,  the  Panama 
Canal  route  becomes  useless  to  Australia.  Her 
interests  arc  bound  up  with  those  of  Britain,  but  unless 
some  scheme  of  State  subsidy  is  evolved  to  counteract 
the  American  plan,  there  will  be  an  end  to  free  com- 
munication with  Britain  via  Panama.  Cheated  of  her 
hopes,  Australia  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
route  via  Suez.  For  Canada  the  position  is  even 
more  serious.  The  Canal  once  made,  the  ports  of 
British  Columbia  are  the  natural  vent  for  quite  half 
of  the  Canadian  wheat  destined  for  the  European 
marker.  The  remission  of  tolls  on  American  ships  will 
pull  that  wheat  down  to  the  other  side  of  the  American 
frontier  and  utterly  counteract  the  national  impulse 
called  forth  by  the  Reciprocity  proposals  of  last  year. 
Canadian  opinion  is  already  bitter  enough  against 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  has  repeatedly  sacri- 
ficed Canadian  interests  for  the  sake  of  American 
friendship.  But  that  the  decision  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  lead  a  national  life  of  their  own  should  be 


nullified  by  the  sheer  pusillanimity  of  somebody  here 
would  strain  Canadian  loyalty  past  all  endurance. 

Our  last  words  must  be  to  those  who  have  propagated 
the  myth  of  Anglo-American  friendship.  It  has  been 
a  hard-worked  myth  ;  in  these  days  when  we  spend  our 
time  in  counting  up  hostile  Dreadnoughts,  the  stock 
resource  has  been  to  leave  out  the  American  fleet  and 
even  to  assume  that  American  influence  will  be  exerted 
on  our  behalf.  But  what  has  happened  during  the 
last  few  days  must  convince  even  the  most  purblind 
that  there  is  not  one  shadow  of  truth  in  this  doctrine 
of  Transatlantic  cousinship.  When  the  Americans 
wish  to  get  something  from  us  their  talk  is  all  of  Shake- 
speare and  common  language  and  common  ancestry  ; 
when  they  can  score  a  point  against  us  they  remember 
nothing  except  1776.  It  is  all  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  now  that  the  States  are  an  expanding  Power  their 
convenience  is  Britain's  loss.  If  their  policy  is  aided 
by  the  amazing  blindness  of  those  who  are  the  fools 
of  sentiment  in  face  of  facts,  one  is  not  surprised  that 
Americans  exploit  to  the  uttermost  our  credulous 
faith  in  their  friendship.  But  patriotism  cannot  con- 
tain itself  when  Englishmen,  professing  to  love  their 
country,  see  her  interests  thwarted  and  her  rights 
flouted  and  still  prate  of  imaginary  goodwill.  Thanks 
to  the  Panama  fraud,  that  mischievous  illusion  is 
shattered. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  YOUNG  TURKEY. 

IT  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  King  Ferdinand's 
rule  should  coincide  with  the  hopeless  breakdown  of 
the  Young  Turks.  There  is,  it  is  true,  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  reform  movement. 
It  is  also  only  historically  just  that  Bulgaria  should 
rejoice  while  Turkey  curses.  But  the  foolish  attempt 
to  institute  parliamentarism  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  first.  No  one  who  saw 
things  steadily  and  saw  them  whole  ever  could  have 
believed  that  a  conquering  horde  of  Asiatic  nomads 
could  become  converts  to  the  smug  artificialities  of 
representative  government.  Yet  not  only  did 
journalists  really  believe  it,  but  the  Chancelleries  of 
Europe  pretended  they  did,  and  cheerfully  abandoned 
to  their  fate  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  on 
whose  behalf  they  had  for  years  been  intermittently 
manoeuvring.  They  had  at  last  really  succeeded  in 
getting  something  like  a  grip  on  affairs  in  Macedonia. 
But,  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  parliament  in  Constan- 
tinople, they  retreated  from  their  strong  position, 
leaving  the  Christians  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  whose  policy  towards 
the  subject  races  has  been  as  scorpions  to  the  rod  of 
Abdul  Hamid. 

The  intrigues  and  revolutionary  escapades  which 
have  been  rife  in  European  Turkey  for  the  last  few 
weeks  interest  us  little  in  themselves,  but  at  least  they 
serve  to  throw  a  search-light  on  the  jerry-built  structure 
of  the  Young  Turkish  system.  It  has  failed  even  to 
protect  the  Empire  against  attack  from  without.  The 
great  rallying-cry  that  brought  the  Turkish  nations 
round  to  the  revolutionaries  was  that  Abdul  Hamid's 
gross  misgovernment  was  giving  the  European  Powers 
the  opportunity  of  intervention  in  Turkish  internal 
affairs,  and  would  lead  to  the  alienation  of  more  pro- 
vinces from  the  Sultan's  control.  The  Christians  also 
were  led  to  expect  alleviation  of  their  sufferings,  and, 
oil  this  ground,  they  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  revolu- 
tion but  actively  assisted  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate the  course  of  events  which  has  led  to  their 
bitter  disillusionment.  The  recent  massacre  at 
Kotchana  and  that  of  last  year  at  Ishtib  show  that  the 
methods  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Abdul  Hamid  are 
really  only  natural  to  a  Turkish  regime.  The  recurrence 
of  these  horrors  is  a  continual  provocative  to  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Powers  wilfully  placed  the  luckless  Christians 
of  Macedonia  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottomans  bv  with- 
drawing the  really  effective  supervision  they  were 
beginning  to  exercise.    In  Albania  we  have  seen  a  series 
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of  revolutions,  counter-revolutions  and  conspiracies 
which  had  no  precedent  under  the  late  Sultan.  It  even 
begins  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  army  has  been 
renovated  and  inspirited  to  the  extent  we  were  given 
to  understand.  At  all  events,  the  Committee  left 
Tripoli  unprotected,  which  Abdul  Hamid  did  not ; 
they  have  not  even  provided  as  they  might  have 
done  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  unprovoked 
attack  of  Italy  is  only  a  partial  excuse  for  failure.  Had 
the  Committee  gone  about  things  in  the  right  way,  at 
least  in  the  way  originally  predicted  by  their  friends, 
they  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  employ  the  bulk 
of  their  army  in  suppressing  insurrections  brought 
about  by  oppression  and  misgovernment. 

The  ideal  of  policy  cherished  by  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  and  put  in  force  directly  they  had 
the  power,  was  something  quite  different  from  thai 
with  which  they  encouraged  a  too  facile  world  to  credit 
them.  Instead  of  equality  of  right  for  all,  we  have 
had  a  ruthless  endeavour  to  crush  all  the  diverse 
nationalities  of  the  Empire  into  one  mould,  regardless 
alike  of  religion  and  race.  From  this  kind  of  persecu- 
tion the  subjects  of  Abdul  Hamid  were  free,  and  they 
have  now,  in  addition,  lost  any  protection  they  used 
to  enjoy  from  the  European  Powers  who  were  supposed 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  fate.  The  brutal  methods 
of  coercion  employed  to  bring  this  about  have  now 
definitely  failed,  and  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  the  only  really  effective  organisation  evolved 
by  Young  Turkey,  is  for  the  moment  ejected  from 
power.  The  most  important  point  demonstrated  by 
recent  events  is  that  Young  Turkey  has  no  alternative 
rulers  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The  only 
substitutes  to  be  found  are  aged  soldiers  or  statesmen 
who  made  their  mark  in  the  early  days  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
This  is  really  an  impossible  condition  of  things,  for 
most  of  these  men,  including  the  present  Grand  Vizier, 
are  over  eighty. 

But  for  the  moment  the  change  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. There  are  to  be  fresh  elections  conducted  on  a 
less  scandalous  system  than  the  last,  and  the  Com- 
mittee seem  sufficiently  cowed  to  acquiesce  in  this. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  section  of  the 
army  is  now  hostile  to  them.  We  also  have  a 
proposal  for  a  general  policy  of  decentralisation  which, 
if  properly  carried  out,  may  allay  Albanian  dis- 
content. Such  a  policy  wisely  pursued  is  indeed  the 
only  chance  of  pacifying  that  country.  The  only  hope, 
indeed,  of  keeping  the  Empire  together  under  a  parlia- 
mentary regime  is  to  give  up  all  pretence  of  directing 
affairs  from  Constantinople,  except  on  the  broadest 
lines.  This,  of  course,  implies  the  complete  overthrow 
of  all  Young  Turkish  ambitions,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
simple  and  inspired  by  common  sense  to  meet  with 
strenuous  opposition  from  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  may  mean  the  ultimate  break-up  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  it  is  the  only  policy  that  can 
postpone  it.  No  sane  person  can  in  truth  believe  that 
there  is  sufficient  wisdom  or  foresight  in  a  Turkish 
Parliament,  or  self-restraint  and  sagacity  in  any 
possible  Turkish  executive,  to  conduct  the' affairs  of 
the  Empire  as  a  closely  compacted  body  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  final  break-up  may  by  decentralisation  be 
postponed  for  some  time.  Europe  will  undoubtedly 
combine  to  postpone  it.  But  that  it  is  inevitable  in  the 
end,  who  now  can  doubt?  Even  those  who  believed  in 
Young  Turkeydom  must  have  been  convinced  by  this 
of  the  futility  of  their  faith.  Centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment and  oppression  and  incapacity  are  not  set  right 
by  a  few  phrases  borrowed  from  the  French  Revolution, 
or  by  attempts  forcibly  to  combine  mutuallv  repellent 
elements. 

All  this  has  now  become  clear  past  all  contradiction, 
and  the  most  important  question  for  the  future  is  what 
direction  the  new  current  of  affairs  will  take.  When 
the  Tripolitan  war  comes  to  an  end,  civilised  opinion 
will  hardly  permit  the  /Egean  islanders  to  be  handed 
back  again  to  Turkish  control.  If  they  go  to  Greece, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  Bulgaria,  as 
by  far  the  most  progressive  and  successful  of  the  Balkan 


States,  will  claim  her  share  elsewhere.  Turkish 
cruelties  in  Macedonia  have  already  aroused  a  dan- 
gerous agitation  in  King  Ferdinand's  kingdom,  and  if 
Bulgaria  moves  Servia  will  almost  certainly  be  at  her 
back.  If  a  successor  has  to  be  found  to  the  bulk  of  the 
sick  man's  goods,  then  Bulgaria,  by  her  material  pro- 
gress and  astute  and  patient  policy,  certainly  deserves 
to  fill  the  part.  Who  rises  to  power  and  who  falls 
from  day  to  day  in  Turkey  matters  little.  The  Ottoman 
system  is  not  and  never  was  capable  of  reform.  It  has 
only  existed  for  many  years  because  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  European  Powers  has  bolstered  it  up.  The  ludicrous 
farce  of  Constitutional  Reform  has  only  served  to 
hasten  on  the  rot,  as  anyone  who  knew  the  Turks 
must  have  foreseen.  Only  one  kind  of  "reformer" 
could  set  Turkey  up  again,  a  great  soldier  with  ruth- 
less purpose  and  overwhelming  military  power,  but  he 
would  be  a  danger  to  Europe  and  could  not  be  allowed 
to  exist  in  all  his  power  for  mischief.  It  cannot  be 
doubtful  that  the  Powers  foresee  the  inevitable. 
Though  they  will  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  every 
day  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  unforeseen. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

IN  matters  of  sport  it  has  long  been  England's  part 
to  lead  the  world.  Even  the  Puritans  could  no' 
make  us  give  up  playing  games,  except  on  Sundays  ;  and 
playing  games  with  us  has  ever  meant  severe  physical 
exercise.  We  used  the  boxing  gloves  when  the 
foreigner  used  the  rapier  ;  we  played  cricket  and  foot- 
ball whereas  he  was  content  with  "  Mora  "  or  "  Jeu  de 
Boules  ".  We  played  games  for  exercise,  but  we  also 
played  them  for  fun.  Serious,  earnest  fun — the  sort  in 
which  Stevenson's  Belgian  yachtsmen  indulged — (did 
that  seer  foresee  also  the  fate  of  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  !)  but  still  fun.  We  led — and  then  the  foreigner 
followed.  The  comic  Frenchman  of  bygone  "  Punch'* 
pictures — the  chaser  of  foxes,  the  slayer  of  "  moutons 
sauvages  ",  the  preserver  of  Mar  the  and  Auguste  and 
the  other  hares  and  rabbits — is  long  ago  dead.  He  no 
longer  wears  a  horn  round  his  body  when  sallying  forth 
o  a  grouse  drive.  Instead,  he  plays  England  and  beats 
Scotland  at  Association  football,  carries  off  the  English 
open  golf  championship,  and  is  victorious  in  the  Thames 
Cup  at  Henley. 

So  much  for  our  past  leadership.  The  world  learnt 
from  us  to  play  games,  and  to  play  them  for  fun.  Then 
came  a  change.  America  is  a  country  intended  by  its 
citizens  to  lick  creation.  Now  to  lick  creation  you  must 
invent,  be  novel,  do  something  new.  In  the  old  world 
men  had  their  business,  and  they  had  their  pleasure  ;  a 
line  was  drawn  between  the  two,  and  we  changed  our 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  as  well  as  our  clothes 
when  we  went  out  to  play  games  after  tea.  The  Ameri- 
cans bethought  themselves,  and  made  a  pleasure  of 
business  and  a  business  of  pleasure.  They  got  their 
fun  out  of  finance,  and  put  stern  labour  into  their  games. 
The  result  has  been  most  clearly  seen  in  these  late  inter- 
national contests.  The  man  who  makes  a  business  of 
sport  naturally  sets  the  standard — and  if  he  challenges 
you  or  you  him  to  a  contest  you  must  either  attain  to  that 
same  standard  or  be  beaten.  England,  so  far,  has 
refused — thank  Heaven — to  make  a  business  of  her 
pleasures.  And  she  very  naturally  got  beaten — and 
always  will  get  beaten  until  she  alters  her  views  of  what 
sport  is  for. 

But  what  do  we  hear  on  all  sides?  Cries  of  British 
decadence.  Laments  over  the  lost  leadership.  Ten 
years  ago  they  called  us  muddied  oafs,  because  we  per- 
sisted in  thinking  that  cricket  and  football  were  better 
occupations  for  the  spare  hours  of  our  youth  than  beer- 
drinking  and  dissipation.  Ask  any  French,  or  Belgian, 
or  Italian  student  how  University  men  in  those  countries 
spend  their  evenings.  The  answer  might  not  a  little 
surprise  some  of  those  who  rail  against  the  "  curse  of 
athleticism  ".  And  now,  forsooth,  we  are  decadent. 
The  Americans,  they  say,  know  how  to  put  their  heart 
into  a  thing  they  do ;  also  their  heads — and  sometimes 
even  their  elbows.    That  is  to  say,  the  American  pro- 
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fessional  athlete.  He  and  his  claque  no  more  repre- 
sent the  American  people  at  large  than  the  English 
professional  footballer  is  a  type  of  the  English  player 
of  games.  The  young  men  of  Harvard  and  Vale  know 
the  meaning  of  sportsmanship  and  practise  it ;  but  even 
they  have  to  specialise  overmuch.  The  standard  is  so 
high  ;  for  it  is  set  by  men  whose  business  in  life  it 
is  to  excel,  at  all  costs,  in  one  particular  branch  of 
sport.  The  admirable  Creighton  would  not  have  been 
admired  at  Stockholm — for  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  last  in  every  event. 

What  do  they  want — those  who  lament  our  deca- 
dence? They  want  us  to  lead  again.  We  can.  We 
can  once  again  give  the  lead  to  the  world  in  a  far 
better  thing  than  the  achievement  of  records.  We 
can  teach  the  world  the  proper  attitude  towards  games. 
We  can,  by  steadfastly  setting  our  face  against  pro- 
fessionalism, specialisation,  record-breaking,  and  all 
the  business — monstrous  but  apt  word  in  this  connexion 
— of  modern  games.  We  might  first  put  our  own  house 
in  order.  There  is  much  to  be  done  on  the  football 
field,  much  upon  the  turf — a  little  even  in  first-class 
cricket.  To  turn  sports  once  more  into  pastimes  would 
indeed  be  a  work  worth  doing.  That  would  be  leading. 
To  subscribe  large  sums  of  money  to  train  up  some 
teams  of  record  breakers  for  the  next  Olympic  meeting 
at  Berlin  would  be  not  leading,  but  the  most  slavish  fol- 
lowing. Is  America,  then,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  world 
in  sport?  Are  we  to  renounce  our  whole  basic  concep- 
tion of  the  use  and  meaning  of  sport  in  order  to  fall 
in  with  the  method  she  has  set?  That  is  the  real  point 
at  issue  between  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  his 
disputants. 

Those  who  say  that  if  we  enter  for  these  international 
competitions  at  all  we  should  make  some  serious 
attempt  to  win,  and  that  since  only  the  business  methods 
can  hope  to  prevail,  we  must  perforce  adopt  them — 
are  reasonable  enough.  To  enter  as  amateurs  and 
players  of  the  game  for  fun  against  professionals  and 
players  of  the  game  for  business  is  patently  absurd. 
But  England's  course — if  she  is  to  retain  her  leader- 
ship of  pastimes — is  not  to  enter  at  all.  One  has  a 
sneaking,  cowardly  wish  to  train  a  band  of  professionals 
just  once,  send  them  to  Berlin  in  191 6,  and  beat  all 
comers — then,  and  then  only,  retire  once  and  for  all. 
That  would  be  rather  splendid — that  Sullian  retirement. 
But  the  idea  is  simply  that  of  the  moral  coward.  If 
we  retire  now,  some  of  the  nations  will  say  "  Yah  !  who 
got  beaten  and  daren't  try  again?"  Let  them.  To- 
triumph  against  one's  convictions  is  a  poor  thing — and 
it  will  be  better  for  England,  and  better  for  sport — and 
some  day,  perhaps,  better  for  the  world,  if  we  retire  at 
once  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  these  wretched 
Olympic  games. 

And  how  they  make  us  all  hate  one  another  ! 


THE  CITY. 

SUCH  strength  as  has  been  displayed  by  the  Stock 
markets  recently  could  not  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly. The  pace  was  a  little  too  fast  for  this  time 
of  year.  Consols  have  recovered  as  much  as  two  points 
from  the  low  level  reached  towards  the  end  of  last 
month  ;  some  remarkable  rises  have  occurred  in  the 
Home  Railway  department ;  Canadian  Pacifies  have 
made  another  sensational  advance  ;  while  a  simultaneous 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  Mining,  Rubber, 
and  Oil  sections.  In  nearly  every  case  the  upward 
movement  was  fully  justified  by  technical  conditions. 
The  markets  were  bare  of  stock,  and  purchases  could 
only  be  effected  at  improved  prices  because  of  the  dis- 
inclination of  holders  to  sell.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
Ik  ads  during  the  prolonged  decline  were  not  likely  to 
sell  immediately  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  in  most 
departments  a  further  improvement  is  confidently 
expected.  The  slight  reaction  that  has  occurred  is  due 
to  the  usual  snatching  of  small  profits  by  professional 
speculators.  Although  business  has  expanded  con- 
siderably, the  public  has  only  taken  a  small  hand  in  the 


revival,  and  a  large  volume  of  demand  is  likely  to 
materialise  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Trade  through- 
out the  country  is  excellent,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  that  is  being  made  should  find  its  way  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  due  course.  The  general  market 
prospect  is,  therefore,  very  encouraging,  and  the  time 
will  soon  be  ripe  for  the  resumption  of  the  flotation  of 
new  issues  of  capital. 

The  rise  in  Consols  has  been  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment broker,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  premier  security 
w  ill  now  maintain  a  firmness  which  has  been  conspicu- 
ously lacking  for  some  months  past.  The  strength  of 
Home  Rails  is  considered  hardly  likely  to  be  so  per- 
manent, but  there  has  been  some  investment-buying 
based  upon  the  excellent  Board  of  Trade  returns  and 
the  good  traffics,  which  compare  with  poor  showings  at 
this  time  last  year.  Coal,  iron,  and  steel  shares  are  also 
deriving  benefit  from  the  trade  boom,  and  the  shares 
of  shipping  companies  have  reflected  the  same  influence. 
The  buying  of  P.  and  O.  Deferred  is  said  to  be  once 
more  on  behalf  of  powerful  interests. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  steadily  advancing 
towards  the  goal  of  $300  per  share,  for  which  they 
were  "tipped"  long  ago.  A  much  higher  figure 
has  been  talked  of,  the  advance  being  worked  mainly 
from  New  York.  The  announcement  that  the  directors 
are  applying  to  the  Canadian  Government  for  power  to 
increase  the  capital  from  $200,000,000  to  $260,000,000 
was  followed  by  a  reaction  due  to  profit-taking.  The 
company  is  now  earning  well  over  20  per  cent,  on  its 
Ordinary  capital,  so  the  present  quotation  is  not  as 
extravagant  as  it  ma)'  appear.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Canadian  Government  might  well  consider  the 
desirability  of  purchasing  the  company's  entire  under- 
taking, and  some  interesting  figures  have  been  put 
forward  in  this  connexion.  For  instance,  if  the  Govern- 
ment exchanged  a  Three-and-a-half  per  Cent.  Guaran- 
teed Stock  at  95  for  C.P.R.  shares  on  a  basis  which 
would  give  the  holders  an  income  of  14  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  "  Can-Pacs  ",  it  is  argued,  would  work  out 
at  $380.  For  the  present,  however,  such  figures  have 
only  a  statistical  interest.  The  demand  for  American 
Rails  has  been  stimulated  by  the  continuance  of  satisfac- 
tory crop  and  trade  reports. 

In  the  Foreign  Railways  department  two  incidents 
have  attracted  further  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  Farquhar  Syndicate.  The  proposal  to  amalgamate 
the  Cordoba  Central,  Cordoba  and  Rosaria  and  Cordoba 
Central  Buenos  Ayres  Extension  Railways  has  now 
been  officially  announced,  and  notification  has  been 
made  of  the  retirement  of  two  directors  of  the  Entre 
Rios  Railway  and  the  appointment  of  three  representa- 
tives of  the  Farquhar  Group  to  the  board.  The  scheme 
of  the  Syndicate  is  to  obtain  connexions  between  the 
Brazil  Railway  as  far  as  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  south,  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  northwards, 
and  to  obtain  a  transcontinental  system  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  an  immense  project,  but 
Mr.  Farquhar  has  strong  financial  backing  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  so  far  has  been  successful,  though  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

A  conspicuous  exception  to  the  strength  of  the 
markets  has  been  the  weakness  of  Marconi  snares.  The 
selling  has  come  mainly  from  Dublin,  where  a  hidden 
bull  account  still  exists,  shares  having  been  pawned  with 
the  banks.  Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs  has  issued  a  circular 
in  which  he  refers  to  "  persistent  repetitions  of  un- 
founded rumours  and  false  and  misleading  statements  ". 
In  spite  of  the  emphatically  bullish  tone  of  the  circular 
the  market  did  not  immediately  respond. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society. 

LIKE  most  life  offices  which  have  not  established  an 
'  agency  organisation,  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Society  has  constantly  to  be  content  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  new  business,  and  in  recent  years 
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neither  the  premium  income  nor  the  amount  of  the  funds 
has  made  much  progress.  As  far  back  as  31  May  1896 
the  Society  had  accumulated  ^4,044,071,  and  the  office 
premiums  for  valuation  were  ,£245,444,  while  on  the 
same  day  last  year,  when  the  latest  investigation  was 
begun,  the  corresponding  amounts  were  ^"4,662,050  and 
^267,844.  Increases  of  this  extent  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  indicate  that  a  time  may  be  approaching 
when  neither  the  funds  nor  the  premium  income  will 
continue  to  expand.  A  change  of  such  a  nature  would 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness, nor  preclude  the  members  from  receiving  the  same 
benefits  as  at  present,  but  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
from  a  new  business  standpoint,  because  policyholders 
are  undoubtedly  allured  by  growing  totals  and  are  apt 
to  misunderstand  the  causes  of  stagnation.  Another 
point  has  also  to  be  remembered — diminishing  figures 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  misrepresented  by  the  alert 
agents  of  rival  institutions.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers 
which  a  society  appealing  to  special  classes  and  employ- 
ing no  canvassers  has  always  to  face  ;  and  very  fre- 
quently, indeed,  the  misrepresentation  is  merely  the 
result  of  ignorance. 

Whether  the  management  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  will 
contrive  to  maintain  the  business  in  a  state  of  constant 
progression  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  evident  that 
under  existing  conditions  the  limits  of  expansion  have 
nearly  been  reached,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  per- 
ceive in  what  direction  the  connexions  of  the  society 
can  be  extended,  unless  the  present  rather  elastic  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  be  repealed.  So  far  as  the  clergy 
and  their  relations  are  concerned,  there  clearly  is  not 
much  room  for  further  expansion.  Something  like 
13,500  policies  of  assurance  are  already  in  force,  and  the 
amount  assured,  with  bonuses,  exceeds  ten  million 
pounds,  having  increased  by  a  little  more  than  a  million 
pounds  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  and  further  remembering  that  the  advantages 
attaching  to  membership  of  this  mutual  society  are  dis- 
tinctly greater  than  in  most  cases,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all  future  developments  of 
real  importance  must  be  made  in  fields  not  already  culti- 
vated. In  the  1906-11  quinquennium  the  volume  of  new 
business  transacted  was  undoubtedly  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  but  that  period  can  scarcely  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  index" to  what  may  be  expected  hereafter,  see- 
ing that  life  assurance  business  was  immensely  stimu- 
lated by  the  additional  burden  of  the  death  duties,  just 
as  happened  at  the  time,  of  their  original  imposition. 
Last  year,  again,  the  society  was  well  supported,  com- 
pleting 567  policies  for  a  net  amount  of  .£345,579, 
against  519  for  £285,300  in  1910,  and  the  total  premium 
income  showed  an  advance  from  £269,812  to  £280,191 
— practically  the  whole  of  the  new  premiums  being 
added  to  the  total.  The  improvement  in  this  respect 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  way  due  to  the  distri- 
bution of  profits,  for  the  bonuses  in  reduction  of  pre- 
miums similarly  increased  from  £38,699  to  £46,547, 
or  by  nearly  as  much.  It  is  quite  certain,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  gain  was  chiefly  of  the  book-keeping  descrip- 
tion, for  the  claims  by  death  and  maturity  required 
£270,505  and  £42,845  had  to  be  found  for  surrenders. 

Viewed  from  any  other  standpoint  than  that  of 
progressiveness,  the  Clergy  Mutual  Society  appeals 
very  strongly  to  the  imagination.  The  premiums  paid 
by  the  members  are  exceptionally  moderate — very  con- 
siderably below  the  average  ;  the  administration  is  most 
economical,  as  all  expenses  are  covered  by  about  7  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income ;  the  investments  are  of 
a  particularly  sound  character  and  yield  a  fair  average 
rate  of  interest — about  3I  per  cent,  after  deduction  of 
income  tax  ;  and  the  valuation  is  made  by  the  most 
approved  tables  of  mortality,  with  only  z\  per  cent, 
assumed  interest.  Although  the  compound  bonuses 
now  declared  are  not  quite  so  liberal  as  those  which 
were  paid  for  the  1886-91  and  next  succeeding  quin- 
quenniums,  the  members  have  certainly  no  cause  to 
complain.  In  the  premiums  they  pay  they  receive  the 
equivalent  of  an  immediate  bonus,  and  at  each  of  the 
last  three  distributions  of  profits  the  bonuses  were  equal 
to  an  average  cash  return  of  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 


premiums  paid.  In  this  respect  the  Clergy  Mutual  has 
only  one  or  two  rivals.  Up  to  31  May  191 1  the  society 
had  received  £12,137,808  in  premiums  and^paid 
£12,890,051  to  members  or  their  representatives,  and 
of  this  last  amount  more  than  one-third  was  in  the  form 
of  bonuses.  At  the  moment,  indeed,  the  proportion  of 
the  bonuses  to  total  premium  receipts  is  considerably 
higher,  £4,810,459  having  in  all  been  distributed  either 
in  cash,  reversionary  additions  or  reduction  of 
premiums. 

THE  WEEK-END  PARTY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

TO  live  in  the  country,  partaking  of  the  pleasures 
and  labours  of  country  life  through  the  week,  and 
to  have  friends  from  town  to  stay  with  you  over  the 
week-end,  is  almost  an  ideal  way  of  life,  and  of  com- 
bining the  interests  of  the  small  and  the  great  worlds. 
You  get  the  best  of  your  friends,  and  the  interests 
which  they  bring  to  your  detached  life  prevent  its  peace 
from  degenerating  into  stagnation.  And  to  live  in 
town,  joining  throughout  the  week  in  its  loud  and 
strenuous  activities,  and  to  retire  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  to  the  silence  of  some  country  retreat,  there 
to  quiet  the  nerves  and  slow  down  the  pulses  to  their 
normal  tune,  is  also  an  ideal  condition  for  people  whose 
lot  it  is  to  work  in  cities,  or  take  a  share  in  driving 
the  great  machinery  of  national  or  metropolitan  life. 
In  either  case,  town  and  country  influences  act  as 
correctives  of  one  another,  preserving  the  sense  of 
proportion  and  preventing  the  character  from  being  too 
much  drugged  by  quietness  or  stimulated  by  excite- 
ment. 

Out  of  these  two  simple  and  good  things  has  grown 
that  extremely  complicated  thing  which  has  very  little 
that  is  good  about  it,  the  smart  week-end  party  ;  when 
some  twenty  people,  with  their  paraphernalia  of 
luggage  and  valets  and  maids,  are  conveyed  by  a  nicely 
graduated  series  of  trains  to  a  country  house  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  shot  out  again  on  Monday 
morning  by  another  nicely  graduated  series.  They  are 
received  by  their  host  and  hostess  in  the  true  baronial 
manner,  as  though  they  were  indeed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house ;  but  this  is  an  illusion.  They  are  week- 
enders like  their  guests;  and  they  themselves,  with 
their  valets,  maids  and  luggage,  have  but  arrived  an 
hour  or  two  before,  and  will  depart  an  hour  or  two 
after,  their  invited  visitors.  There  is  very  little  that 
is  restful  or  recreative  in  such  assemblies.  The)-  consist 
almost  entirely  of  people  who  know  one  another  well, 
and  who  constantly  meet  in  the  same  houses  in  town  ; 
and  they  are  employed  in  very  much  the  same  occupa- 
tions as  have  employed  them  during  the  week.  The 
simplicity  of  real  English  country  life  is  entirely  absent. 
From  the  moment  when  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
footmen  respectively  have  burdened  themselves  with 
the  responsibility  of  taking  charge  of  your  hat  and 
stick  and  gloves,  when  the  under-butler  has  delivered 
you  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  when  that  function- 
ary has  presented  you  to  your  hostess  (whom  you  took 
in  to  dinner  the  night  before)  until  the  bridge  debts 
have  been  settled  on  Monday  morning  and  the  last  of 
your  modest  assortment  of  half-sovereigns,  crowns 
and  half-crowns  has  been  pocketed  by  its  ungrateful 
recipient,  you  are  engaged  in  a  complicated  though 
stereotyped  routine,  which  is  refreshing  neither  to  the 
body  nor  to  the  spirit.  You  find  yourself  planted  in 
a  house  full  of  people  whom  you  are  constantly  meeting 
in  London ;  you  have  to  talk  hard  to  them,  probably 
about  the  same  things  which  furnish  the  small  talk 
of  London  dinner  parties.  You  are  requisitioned  for 
games  out  of  doors,  or  brought  in  for  bridge  or 
Coon-Can  (if  that  is  the  way  you  spell  it),  and  generally 
worried  with  elaborate  efforts  to  amuse  which  only 
bore.  Such  matters  as  the  clothes  people  are  wearing, 
and  the  way  they  play  games,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  on  Christian-name  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  are  matters  of  great  importance.  At  dinner  on 
Saturday  the  conversation  is  chiefly  personal.   "  Tell 
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me,  who  is  that  sitting  next  to  So-and-so?  "  is  a  fre- 
quent conversational  opening  which  leads  by  easy 
stag«  to  gossip  and  mild  scandal.  On  Sunday  at 
breakfast  it  is  about  the  bridge  of  the  night  before. 
At  lunch,  of  the  golf  of  the  morning,  mildly  stimulated 
again  to  personalities  by  the  advent  of  some  woman 
who  makes  an  effective  first  appearance  at  that  meal. 
By  dinner-time  two  or  three  unfortunate  people  have 
been  tacitly  selected  as  objects  of  dislike  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  which  thus  becomes  consolidated  in  a 
brotherly  kind  of  way  by  more  or  less  good-natured 
abuse  of  them.  And  at  dinner  the  week-end  topic  will 
have  definitely  asserted  itself,  and  rule  supreme.  It  is 
probably  a  very  silly  topic,  and  may  be  anything  from 
a  low  beam  against  which  tall  people  knock  their  heads 
to  the  kind  of  hat  or  other  garment  which  some  pet  or 
butt  of  the  party  may  be  wearing  ;  but  it  serves  to  pass 
the  time  until  the  division  of  the  guests  into  bridge 
parties  and  gossiping  parties.  What  train  people  are 
going  away  by  is  more  than  enough  topic  for  breakfast 
the  next  morning ;  and  the  series  of  anti-climaxes  is 
reached  when  at  the  door  one  takes  elaborate  farewell 
of  people  whom  one  will  probably  meet  again  at  lunch 
or  dinner  the  same  day.  In  the  whole  entertainment 
is  hardly  anything  that  is  real  or  belonging  to  the  life 
of  the  house.  The  children  are  either  banished  with 
their  governesses  to  remote  apartments,  or  allowed  to 
play  picturesquely  and  decorously  for  a  little  while  on 
the  lawn.  The  only  person  who  really  does  exactly  and 
only  what  he  likes  is  the  host,  who  perhaps  selects  some 
favoured  guest  to  share  in  his  own  superior  pursuits, 
and  his  chief  duty  seems  to  be  discharged  when,  with 
hearty  and  genial  enthusiasm,  he  tells  you  about  the 
trains  back  to  town. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  one  does  not  like  such 
parties,  one  need  not  go  to  them.  Certainly  any  hard- 
worked  man  who  frequents  them  habitually  must  prefer 
the  society  of  his  acquaintances  to  that  of  his  friends, 
and  be  rather  foolish  into  the  bargain ;  for  he  has 
to  work  as  hard  at  them  as  he  does  in  town.  But  one 
may  criticise  other  people's  pleasures  as  well  as  one's 
own,  and  I  am  considering  these  parties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  people  who  are  the  real  mainstay  of 
them  ;  people  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  hardworking,  the 
problem  of  whose  lives  is  chiefly  the  problem  of  their 
pleasures,  and  who  are  able  to  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  extracting  as  much  amusement  as  possible  out 
of  life.  For  these  people  the  week-end  party,  which 
is  full  of  interest  and  novelty  for  the  01  looker,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  mistake.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  worth 
spending  four  hours  in  the  train  to  play  the  same 
games  and  meet  the  same  people  as  you  play  and  meet 
amid  the  greater  conveniences  of  London.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  standard  of  material  luxury 
in  houses  where  such  functions  are  held  is  such  as  would 
stagger  anyone  who  looked  upon  it  with  detachment 
of  mind,  and  considered  what  it  really  meant.  But 
even  from  the  week-ender's  point  of  view  a  change  of 
diet  would  surely  be  both  agreeable  and  beneficial,  and 
his  palate  and  his  digestive  organs  would  alike  appre- 
ciate a  rest  from  the  rich  sauces  and  the  eternal  cham- 
pagne and  port  of  His  everyday  existence.  But  nowa- 
days to  go  from  London  to  the  country  in  such  circum- 
stances is  like  emigrating  from  the  Carlton  to  the  Ritz. 

This  kind  of  entertainment  needs  more  skill  to  make 
it  tolerable  than  almost  any  other  ;  yet  it  is  indulged  in 
chiefly  by  people  who  bring  no  great  intelligence  or 
trouble  10  bear  upon  it,  and  leave  its  organisation 
almost  entirely  to  their  servants.  In  my  own  limited 
knowledge  only  one  English  hostess  has  made  a  com- 
plete success  of  it ;  and  she  really  lives  in  the  country  and 
makes  a  fine  study  of  blending  people  of  quite  different 
occupations  and  habits,  so  that  visitors  to  her  house 
can  always  be  sure  not  only  of  making  new  acquaint- 
ances, but  of  meeting  people  whom  they  do  not  meet 
in  their  ordinary  round  ;  and  her  house  is  constantly  the 
birthplace  of  many  lasting  interests  and  friendships. 
For  that  reason  it  has  become  an  institution  quite  unique 
in  English  life,  and  may  be  said,  with  very  slight 
exaggeration,  to  have  a  national  rather  than  a  merely 
social  influence.    It  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 


the  kind  of  part}-  which  I  am  describing,  where  the 
guests  are  merely  gathered  in  the  great  drag-net  of 
London,  and  assembled  without  selection  or  discrimina- 
tion. Contrast  such  an  entertainment  with  the  ideal 
visit  to  friends  in  the  country,  where  amid  familiar 
scenes  and  familiar  people  a  fagged  brain  may  really 
rest  and  refresh  itself  and  be  absorbed  for  a  little,  not 
into  some  feverish  and  organised  entertainment,  but 
into  the  quieter  and  saner  life  of  the  people  of  the  house. 
'J 'he  peace  and  dignity  of  family  life  in  the  country  is 
one  of  the  last  remaining  glories  of  English  society  ; 
it  is  life  brought  to  perfection,  where  children  grow  up 
amid  ideal  conditions,  their  duties  and  pleasures  equally 
harmonious  with  their  state  and  environment,  and  the 
life  of  the  house  providing  an  atmosphere  the  breath- 
ing of  which  is  restorative,  and  access  to  which  is  an 
intimate  privilege.  The  wise  man  selects  for  his  week- 
end holiday  the  house  where  such  an  atmosphere  exists, 
where  the  people  are  friends  and  not  mere  acquaint- 
ances, where  no  elaborate  efforts  are  made  to  amuse 
him,  and  where  the  only  demand  made  upon  him  is  a 
tolerable  one  of  making  a  tour  of  the  "  improvements  ". 

As  for  the  smart  week-enders,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  society  generally  if  they  remained  in 
London.  The  old  London  social  Sunday  was  a  not  un- 
pleasant day,  with  its  informal  visiting  of  people  other- 
wise hardly  ever  seen,  and  its  pleasant  impromptu 
dinner  parties,  its  cognisance  even  of  such  institutions 
as  churches  and  concerts.  It  was  supposed  to  be  dull ; 
but  that  was  only  because  it  was  quiet.  It  was  not 
nearly  so  dull  as  the  smart  week-end  party  in  the 
country. 


A  SUGAR  AND  WATER  COMPOSER.. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

T  N  the  days  of  Massenet's  youth  elderly  Parisians  were 
wont  to  sit  at  cafe  tables  on  the  boulevards  sipping 
sugar  and  water.    Shunning  the  seductions  of  the  green 

she-devil  Mile.  Absinthe,  hating  the  fiery  horror  eau-de- 
vie,  they  partook  of  their  innocent  liquor,  eyed  the 
pretty  girls  as  they  passed,  and  told  each  other  the 
most  shocking  tales  of  the  exploits  of  their  youth.  This 
one  had  made  a  conquest  of  the  avocat's  daughter ; 
another's  prey  was  a  milliner's  assistant — of  humble 

station,  of  course,  but  for  face,  figure  and  carriage, 
mon  Dieu  !  ;  yet  another  risked  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death  by  bolting  with  an  officer's  wife.  Ah  ! 
we  were  devils  in  those  days.  The  same  talk  may  be 
heard  in  Paris  cafes  to-day  :  the  boulevard  lounger 
seems  incapable  of  speaking  on  any  other  topic  ;  and  as 
for  the  sugar  and  water,  have  not  white-haired  friends 
of  mine  deplored  the  growing  tendency  to  take  lager 
and  even  spirits  in  place  of  the  harmless  concoctions  of 
ancient  days  ?  So,  when  Massenet  was  young  the  old 
cronies  chattered  on,  none  believing  nor  even  listening 
to  the  others  :  the  mixture  of  sugary  water  and  nasty 
suggestiveness  satisfied  them  ;  and  even  the  nastiness 
must  have  lost  part  of  its  sordidness,  because  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  taken  as  true,  and  never  was ;  and  no 
one  dreamed  of  accusing  another  of  introducing  misery 
into  happy  homes  nor  of  driving  innocent  girls  upon 
the  streets  to  be  spat  on,  trampled  on,  until  they  ended 
their  days  in  the  hospital  of  infamy  in  the  Rue  Brocard, 
for  that  part,  too,  was  not  meant  to  be  believed,  and 
never  was.  It  was  all  part — and  is  to-day — the  result 
of  the  Frenchman's  special  form  of  vanity.  He  may 
not  show  himself  a  hero  on  a  sinking  ship — in  fact, 
during  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  generally  shown 
himself  very  much  the  reverse ;  but  amongst  women 
he  feels  no  fear,  is  full  of  courage,  and  always  conquers. 
And  in  his  age  he  used  to  sip  water  and  sugar  and 
indulge  in  mildly  suggestive  talk. 

Massenet  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  died  on 
Tuesday.  He  belonged  to  the  generation  of  sugar 
drinkers,  and  in  his  later  years,  when  an  Englishman 
who  had  been  a  devil  would  have  settled  down  to  a 
lile  of  respectability  and  repentance,  he  was  as  fond 
as  ever  of  the  accompaniment  to  sugar  and  water. 
Whether  he  himself  drank  sugar  and  water  I  cannot 
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say,  for  I  never  saw  him  drink.  But  his  speciality  in 
music  was  sugar  and  water  with  sexual  suggestiveness 
in  the  unvarying  form  of  a  frail  heroine  whose  repent- 
ance is  more  erotic  than  her  sinning.  He  wrote  for 
his  generation  and  aimed  at  making  his  blend  palatable 
to  the  women  of  his  generation.  He  so  contrived 
matters  that  to  fall  from  virtue  seemed  not  only  pleasant 
but  noble,  since  the  lady  got  the  credit  for  repentance 
and  atonement — and  the  repentance  and  atonement 
appeared  pleasant  also.  His  operas  were  one  and  all 
object  lessons  in  the  art  of  getting  all  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  life  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second, 
ot  saving  your  soul  from  eternal  perdition  by  going 
back  to  virtue  by  a  path  almost  as  pleasant  as  that 
leading  from  it — if  not  pleasanter.  He  had  an  imme- 
diate success  with  his  generation  and  having  discovered 
how  the  trick  was  done  he  played  no  other  all  his  life  ; 
and  the  result  justified  him.  He  always  had  a  large 
audience.  No  one,  not  even  the  humblest  of  Paris 
workers  nor  of  the  cocottes,  took  him  seriously  ;  but 
all  liked  his  sugar  and  water  and — the  other.  It  is 
significant  that  Massenet's  public  has  always  been 
mainly  made  up  of  women,  who,  one  must  suppose, 
like  both  his  sugar  and  his  subdued  naughtiness  ;  signi- 
ficant as  well  is  the  fact  that  if  you  go  into,  say, 
Maxime's  at  midnight  or  after,  you  will  hear  Massenet's 
tunes  hummed  on  every  side  and  hear  his  latest  works 
chattered  about. 

Someone  once  said  of  him  that  he  composed  a  melody 
in  his  early  manhood  and  had  gone  on  writing  varia- 
tions upon  it  ever  since.  As  far  as  the  mere  contours 
of  tune  are  concerned  this  is  about  as  untrue  a  snarling 
criticism  as  could  be  thought  of.  Massenet  had  infinite 
variety  of  outline.  If  he  often  repeated  himself,  no 
composer,  not  even  the  greatest  amongst  the  musicians, 
did  not.  What  the  critic  meant  was  that  Massenet,  like 
his  predecessor  and  exemplar  Gounod,  could  express 
only  one  mood,  one  nuance  of  feeling.  He  was  narrow 
and  could  not  escape  from  himself.  At  any  rate  he  had 
the  artistic  honesty  not  to  pretend — or  perhaps  his  com- 
mercial instinct  let  him  know  the  vapidity  and  useless- 
ness  of  pretence.  Had  he  tried  to  write  in  the  Richard 
Strauss  manner,  or  even  the  Debussy  manner,  he  would 
at  once  have  lost  his  own  public  without  gaining 
another.  I  cannot  regard  his  not  trying  to  com- 
pose in  another  manner  with  the  slightest  regret.  I 
might  as  well  shed  tears  over  the  mournful  fact  that 
the  gentleman  who  calls  with  my  milk  is  not  a  Shake- 
speare— at  least  he  has  not  yet  shown  himself  one,-  and 
I  hope  he  won't.  It  is  true  Massenet  had  great  fluency 
and  facility.  I  daresay  he  could  have  written  a  very 
nice  imitation  of  the  "  Meistersinger  "  overture.  He 
had  born  in  him  that  command  over  notes  which  some 
of  the  great  musicians — Beethoven  for  example — only 
won  after  hard  battle.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a 
man  to  whom  a  millionaire  uncle  has  bequeathed  an 
organ  with  fifty  keyboards  and  a  thousand  stops  :  he 
can  use  one  of  the  keyboards  and  three  of  the  stops 
beautifully  and  please  himself  and  his  friends.  He  would 
be  a  fool  to  meddle  and  muddle  with  the  others.  In 
Massenet's  brain  there  were  keyboards  and  stops  he 
never  tried,  because  he  had  not  that  in  him  which,  in 
a  great  poet-musician,  would  have  goaded  him  to  try 
them  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  he  had  in  him 
to  say.  To  talk  of  him  as  one  who  might  have  done 
great  things  is  the  merest  nonsense  :  what  he  had  not 
got  was  precisely  the  power  of  doing  great  things. 
Why  should  he  have  done  them?  Is  there  not  room 
in  the  world  for  the  small  as  well  as  for  the  big  men? 
One  thing  is  certain  :  the  little  ones  snap  up  the  bulk 
ot  the  good  things  of  the  earth.  Mozart  died  a  pauper 
— it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  paying  public  if  Massenet 
has  not  left  a  fortune. 

Friends  of  mine  who  have  sat  with  him  while  he 
scored  tell  me  he  wrote  with  immense  rapidity  and  ease, 
chatting  the  while.  Well  he  might.  In  varying  forms 
he  had  done  the  same  thing  so  many  hundreds  of  times 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  done  it 
in  his  sleep.  Some  of  his  music  sounds  as  if  he  had 
done  it  in  his  sleep.  Years  agone  I  attended  one  of 
the  first  representations  of  "  Griselidis  "  hoping  to  hear 


something  more  stalwart  and  manly,  less  sugary,  than 
"  Manon  "  and  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  his  sugar 
factory,  and  it  was  with  perfect  amazement  that  as  soon 
as  we  got  well  into  the  thing  I  perceived  that  here 
was  the  usual  mixture — 2  lb.  of  Lebaudy's  sugar  at 
one  franc  the  kilo,  and  5  gallons  of  water,  with  the 
usual  erotic  suggestion  muttered  as  an  accompaniment. 
With  the  exception  of  the  autumn  song,  which  was  a 
note  for  note  repetition  of  some  earlier  thing,  the 
musical  patterns  were  changed,  but  the  entire  feeling 
was  the  same.  Poor  Griselidis,  despite  her  supposed 
heroic  character,  turned  out  to  be  a  demi-mondaine  after 
all.  Massenet's  brain  was  a  sort  of  tone  kaleidoscope  : 
he  turned  it  round  and  got  new  designs,  but  the  colours 
were  always  the  same,  and  the  family  likeness  of  the 
designs  grew  to  be  monotonous.  These  melodies  of 
his,  thin,  wandering,  not  too  emphatic,  with  the  faint 
erotic  feeling  and  the  touch  of  elegant  drawing-room 
melancholy — after  hearing  two  or  three  of  them  no  Eng- 
lishman wants  to  hear  another.  His  music  was  chic  : 
that  is  why  Parisians  liked  it  and  why  we  won't  have  it. 
One  opera  after  another  has  been  tried  in  England  ; 
the  opera  syndicate  did  its  best  to  foist  them  on  its 
subscribers ;  one  after  another  has  proved  a  ghastly 
failure.  Being  a  foreigner  the  Press  let  him  down 
gently  on  the  softest  of  feather-beds  :  had  an  English 
composer  written  "  Manon"  every  little  "A.  B.  C." 
would  have  attacked  him  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  critic 
who  objects  to  a  musician  getting  a  hearing  in  his  own 
country.  And  "  Manon  "  remains  his  best  work. 
The  technique  is  flimsy  but  neat,  and  the  amount  of 
sheer  commonplace  padding  saves  the  quality  of  the 
Massenet  melodies  becoming  unendurably  cloying.  But 
at  the  end  of  "  Manon  ",  "  Griselidis  "  and  all  his 
operas  one  longs  for  a  breath  of  cool  air.  After 
"Griselidis"  I  went  to  hear  a  cafe  band  banging  at 
a  vulgar  Sousa  march  ;  and  it  was  healthy  and  refresh- 
ing to  the  ear. 

He  has  been  only  an  evil  influence  on  the  younger 
French  composers.  Seeing  him  living  in  luxury,  petted 
by  grandes  dames,  seeing  that  sincere  musicians  such 
as  Franck  lived  and  died  in  obscurity,  the  temptation 
to  imitate  has  in  a  dozen  cases  at  least  proved  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  He  liked  being  imitated  and  was 
f  riendly  to  his  imitators ;  those  who  did  not  like  his 
music,  and  especially  those  who  openly  said  so,  soon  had 
reason  to  think  him  their  enemy.  For  a  time  he  had 
nearly  the  whole  French  Press  under  his  thumb  ;  the 
critics  were  expected  to  praise  everything  he  wrote  and 
to  take  a  hint  regarding  other  composers.  His  agents 
were  very  busy  in  England  some  years  ago,  employing 
the  usual  methods  to  nobble  the  London  Press — invita- 
tions to  lunch,  flattering  allusions  to  our  great  influence 
etc.  etc.  But  it  did  not  work.  Anyhow,  the  English 
would  not  have  him  :  only  one  or  two  songs  have  en- 
joyed a  small  drawing-room  vogue.  We  put  up  with 
Grieg,  but  in  Grieg  there  was  some  freshness  and 
energy.  We  drew  the  line  at  Massenet's  sugar  and 
water,  and  his  chic,  and  his — shall  I  say? — view  of  the 
feminine  nature  :  the  last  might  please  the  Parisians, 
but  Englishwomen  were  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
an  insult.  I  don't  know  which  an  Englishwoman  likes 
less,  to  be  coarsely  insulted  in  the  street  or  to  have 
the  insult  offered  in  a  delicate  and  oily  fashion  in  a 
drawing-room.  Well,  Massenet  is  gone  and  his  works 
will  follow  him.  I  would  not  have  devoted  so  much 
space  to  him  to-day  were  he  not  already  being  spoken 
ot  as  the  great  French  composer.  Very  French  he 
undoubtedly  was  :  great  he  was  not,  but  a  very  trite  and 
1  utile  personage. 

To-night  the  promenade  concerts  open  their  eigh- 
teenth season  at  Queen's  Hall.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  reason  to  complain  of  the  monotony  of  the 
programmes,  and  of  the  absence  of  new  things.  This 
year,  however,  Mr.  Robert  Newman  is  entitled  to  boast 
of  the  change  for  the  better  which  has  been  arranged 
in  both  respects.  There  are  a  great  many  novelties,  and 
ot  these  a  fair  proportion  are  home-grown.  What 
they  are  like  is  a  different  story  :  we  must  wait  and 
hear.  But  at  any  rate  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  Mr. 
Newman  are  doing  their  share  of  the  thankless  work 
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of  getting  our  composers  a  hearing.  It  is  a  little  late 
in  the  day  to  speak  of  the  value  of  these  very  fine  con- 
certs. All  London  is  out  of  town  ;  but  there  must  be 
a  million  or  so  who  have  either  returned  from  their 
holiday,  or  cannot  get  away  yet,  or  will  not  get  any 
holiday  at  all ;  and  these  ought  to  bless  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  invented  Proms. — and  hasten  to  take 
a  season  ticket.  Call  no  musical  enterprise  in  London 
a  happy  success  until  it  has  ended  in  a  miserable  fiasco. 
The  Proms,  are  well  attended,  it  is  true,  and  the  area 
is  always  packed  ;  but  I  should  like  to  learn  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  season-tickets  at  three,  or  four-and- 
a-half,  or  five  guineas  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
season  yielding  a  profit  without  the  help  of  the  casual 
attendance.  Sixty-three  shillings  for  a  comfortable 
seat  at  sixty  concerts  is  not  exorbitant.  The  tickets 
are  transferable,  and  you  may  smoke.  Tobacco  and 
music  go  well  together.  For  Wagner  and  Beethoven 
I  recommend  a  pipe  ;  for  Mozart  a  cigar — and  it  must 
be  a  fine  one  of  delicate  flavour ;  a  cigarette  will  do  for 
Mendelssohn  ;  and  when  Sibelius  or  Parry,  Mackenzie 
and  Co.  are  to  be  played  an  ample  provision  can  be 
made  at  the  slot-machines,  where  five  excellent  "  fags  " 
are  obtainable  for  one  penny. 


WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE? 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

IN  the  word  "  architecture  "  we  include  two  qualities 
that  none  the  less  we  would  clearly  differentiate. 
One  I  will  call  mere  building  ;  the  other  architecture. 
An  obvious  case  of  this  distinction,  of  which,  as  I 
say,  we  all  are  conscious,  lies  in  this  Welsh  village. 
The  mountain  river  runs  tortuously  through  its  stony 
bed  ;  its  ceaseless  rustle,  like  the  noise  of  breakers 
sucking  back  from  a  pebble  beach,  is  what  one  will  at 
night  first  miss  on  getting  back  to  town.  A  little  grey 
bridge  of  two  arches  spans  this  turbulent  stream,  built 
so  simply,  so  strongly  and  so  congruously  with  the 
rocky  background  that  it  seems  an  integral  part  of 
this  primitive  Merioneth  landscape.  The  far  distant 
valley  head  is  walled  across  by  stark  ridges  that  some- 
times tell  pale  silver  grey  against  the  thunderous  sky, 
sometimes  are  black  indigo  behind  a  smoke-like  veil. 
Perched  well  up  on  conspicuous  intervening  hills  are 
specimens  of  the  "  picturesque  "  ;  villas  built  by  gentle- 
men from  Birmingham  or  Liverpool,  of  creamy  plaster, 
magenta  pink  brick  or  sham  black  and  white  timber, 
that  cannot  but  be  seen  by  very  shortsighted  people 
from  great  distances.  The  little  sturdy  bridge,  with 
its  simple  rounded  piers  that  have  buttressed  against 
the  floods  since  1642,  looks  as  if  a  child  could  build  it. 
The  villas  dated  1909  or  191 1,  in  art  nouveau  figures, 
defy  structural  analysis.  The  native  bridge,  the  alien 
self-conscious  villas' are  types  of  architecture  and  "  mere 
building  ". 

Professor  Lethaby  in  his  "Architecture"*,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on 
the  subject,  asks,  What  is  Architecture?  Is  it 
decorated  or  romantic  building  as  distinct  from  mere 
building?  "  A  gin  palace  at  the  next  corner  drips  with 
decoration  while  the  pyramids  had  none.  What  is  a 
noble  and  romantic  building?  Is  not  an  old  cottage  of 
cob  and  thatch,  which  seems  to  have  risen  self-built 
out  of  the  ground,  nobler  and  infinitely  more  touching 
than  the  last  new  villa  is  likely  to  be?  "  Is  architecture 
"  building  touched  with  emotion  "?  Professor  Lethabv 
adds  that  we  generally  understand  by  such  claims  that 

expressional  content  should  be  consciously  embodied 
in  a  building.  Yet  we  cannot  think  that  old  works  of 
architecture  thus  had  their  expression  given  them 
arbitrarily  ".  The  castle,  the  cottage,  the  bridge — were 
they  intended  to  look  romantic  or  pathetic;  or  the 
plough,  the  hayrick,  the  ship  made  with  poetical  inten- 
tions? Professor  Lethaby  disappointingly  concludes 
that  "  architecture  is  the  art  of  building  and  disposing 

*  "  Architecture:  an  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Theory  of 
the  Art  of  Building."  By  W.  R.  Lethaby.  Home  University 
Library.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate.    1912.    Is.  ^rtrrt 


buildings  ;  and  good  architecture  is  masterly  structure 
with  adequate  workmanship".  It  is  impossible,  he 
says,  to  differentiate  architecture  from  building.  This, 
however,  since  we  express  a  real  feeling  in  discriminat- 
ing between  "mere  building"  and  "architecture", 
is  unsatisfactory  because  in  raising  the  question  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby  excites  expectation,  and  because  there 
must  be  at  least  an  adequate  definition  of  the  distinction 
between  building  "touched  with  emotion",  or,  as  I 
should  prefer,  imagination,  and  mechanical  reproduction 
of  a  type  of  structure,  independently  of  environment 
and  function. 

The  difference  is  that  which  exists  between  photo- 
graphy and  painting,  cheap  printing  and  caligraphy, 
between  an  inventory  of  facts  and  poetry.  Efficient 
buildings  adequately  put  together  might  very  well 
be  turned  out  in  batches,  like  County  Council 
schools,  and  dumped  down  in  Lavender  Hill,  Lime- 
house  and  here  in  Merioneth,  regardless  of  environ- 
ment and  function.  Indeed,  just  beyond  my  bridge 
is  a  specimen  that  seems  to  me  directly  trans- 
ported from  some  squalid  part  of  London.  It  is  well- 
lit,  weather-tight  and  roomy,  like  an  efficient  work- 
house infirmary  ;  its  well-placed  brick  arches  are  a  kind 
of  magenta  red,  it  is  altogether  honest,  solid  and 
utilitarian.  But  set  among  the  slatey  flanks  of  the 
hills,  overlooked  by  the  splendid  silhouettes  of  elemental 
architecture,  it  has  the  sordid  material  cheerlessness, 
the  utterly  crushing  numbness  of  those  London  schools 
wherein  our  London  young  pass  the  precious  years  in 
which  they  have  a  chance  of  absorbing  other  than 
sordid  expressions.  Made  in  a  machine  with  cold  pre- 
cision, designed  by  some  engineer  whose  forte  is  County 
Council  schools,  this  outrageously  utilitarian  type  of 
structure  is  planted  up  and  down  the  land  with  no 
thought  of  children's  minds,  no  sense  of  fitness  to 
environment.  I  can  imagine  mountain  children  have 
for  it  the  vague  horror  we  all  feel  for  workhouses  and 
prisons. 

The  other  night  a  choir  of  half  a  dozen  labourers 
came  down  from  the  hills  and  sang  in  this  example. 
They  were  the  rather  cloddish  Welsh  type  that  in  the 
course  of  generations  refines  into  a  type  of  strangely 
tempered  culture.  The  loose  tawny  clothes  they  wear 
in  the  mountain  farms  were  changed  for  Whitechapel 
black  suits,  tight  collars  and  satin  bow  ties.  Standing 
beneath  a  County  Council  lamp  in  the  starving  bleak- 
ness of  this  school-room's  orderly  glazed  tiles,  they 
looked  ridiculous — their  oiled  curled  hair,  brick  faces 
and  great  red  hands.  But  when  they  chanted  in 
exultant  unison,  letting  loose  something  wild  and  wolf- 
like, now  breaking  away  into  parts,  then  hurrying  their 
war  chant  to  a  fierce,  defiant  end,  they  were  exalted 
into  kinship  with  the  hard  spirit  of  the  landscape.  They 
brought  home  to  one  the  truth  that  none  should  presume 
to  build  in  a  county  unless  he  understood  the  genius  of 
the  people  and  environment,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
alien  and  cramping  to  the  Welsh  spirit  than  this 
machine-made  product  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Lethaby  insists  throughout  his  book  (save  in  cases 
where  he  finds  himself  self-led  up  to  the  point  where 
his  argument  breaks  down)  on  the  utilitarian,  practical, 
engineering  cause  and  on  beauty  as  its  effect.  A  good 
instance  of  the  difficulties  this  theory  necessitates  is 
found  in  his  extraordinarily  shrewd,  delightful  chapter 
on  the  Modern  Position.  After  dwelling  on  the  supersti- 
tion that  by  mathematical  analysis  and  measurements 
the  spirit  of  Roman,  Greek  or  Gothic  architecture  can 
be  reproduced  "  out  of  due  time  "  (for  a  capital  case  of 
this  belief  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  facsimile  publica- 
tion of  John  Shute's  "First  and  Chief  Groundes  "  *, 
with  an  admirable  introduction  by  Mr.  Weaver).  Mr. 
Lethaby  goes  on  :  "  The  other  superstition  is  that  an 
external  form  of  beauty  may  be  reached  and  demon- 
strated other  than  as  the  sum  of  .  .  .  durability, 
spaciousness,  order,  masterly  construction.  There  is  no 
beauty  beyond  these"  (and  then  Mr.  Lethaby's  artist 
mind  gives  the  whole  argument  away)  "  except  in  the 

•  "The  First  and  Chief  Groundes  of  Architecture."  1563. 
Country  Life  Library.  15s. 
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expression  of  mind  and  of  the  temperament  of  the 
soul."  The  truer  view  we  must  logically  admit  is  that 
masterly  construction,  durability  and  spaciousness,  such 
as  those  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  of  which  Mr.  Lethaby 
writes  with  deep  poetic  sympathy,  were  discovered  to 
answer  the  needs  of  mind  and  soul,  without  which 
humanity  had  rested  content  with  mere  utilitarian  satis- 
faction, with  animal  comfort,  and  no  more.  Yet  again, 
Mr.  Lethaby  confesses  the  weakness  of  his  contention 
that  mere  factual  perfection  is  perfect  architecture.  Of 
the  Romans  he  says  :  "  Their  ideal  of  construction  was 
the  most  perfect  and  generally  applicable  that  may  be 
imagined.  ...  In  Roman  architecture  the  engineering 
element  is  paramount.  .  .  .  We  have  to  learn  from 
Rome  to  re-identify  the  architect  and  the  engineer." 
But  here  once  more  the  idealist  and  artist  in  the  writer 
tactlessly  intrudes,  and  another  utilitarian  argument  is, 
I  will  not  say  scrapped,  but  essentially  qualified. 
"  With  all  this  mechanical  perfection  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  remains  in  the  architectural  expression 
of  Roman  works  something  which  is  not  trulv  fine.  .  .  . 
The  art  was  official,  self-satisfied,  oppressive.  It  gives 
a  voice  to  matter  as  Greece  had  expressed  mind.  Rome 
was  lacking  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  There  is  little 
wonder — the  first  early  wonder  at  mysteries — left  in 
Roman  art ;  the  dew  of  the  morning  is  dried  up  ;  it  is 
the  great  Philistine  style." 

True  architecture  is  like  true  painting  or  sculpture  ; 
mere  building  is  hack  painting  and  Royal  Academician 
royal  memorials.  Mr.  Lethaby  makes  a  curious  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  design  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  workmanship.  "Anyone  may  see  a  beautiful 
landscape  composition,  but  it  needs  a  Turner  to  paint 
it."  It  is,  however,  infinitely  rarer  to  find  a  good 
design  than  a  good  painting ;  nearly  everyone  can  learn 
to  handle  paint ;  very  few  have  the  aspiring  mind  and 
the  consciousness  of  Nature's  truest  significance  that 
alone  produce  fine  design. 

No  engineering  practical  perfection  unkindled  by 
imagination,  unlifted  by  the  subconscious  aspiration  to 
make  something  wonderful,  will  give  us  architecture 
as  opposed  to  mere  building.  In  the  same  way  no  senti- 
mental self-consciousness,  no  pretentious  use  of 
"  decorativeness  "  will  give  us  architecture.  But  when 
we  get  rid  of  County  Council  school  buildings  designed 
in  batches  with*  no  pity  for  our  children's  minds  and 
no  regard  for  environment  we  shall  perhaps  have  made 
a  start.  Architecture  must  grow  up  part  of  us,  it  cannot 
be  imposed. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  APOCRYPHAL  PREFACES. 

II.— "MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE".  £^ 

T  WOULD  have  these  few  thoughts  that  serve  as 
A  grace  before  meat — yet  not  so  much  as  would 
serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter — discovered 
in  a  happier  time  for  those  that  be  squires  of  the 
perilous  muse.  For  I  am  as  sensible  as  another  to  the 
grievousness  of  living  this  corporal  life  without  ears. 
I  would  at  the  king's  good  pleasure  carry  mine  own 
pair  safely  to  the  grave.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! 
Though  I  were  not  more  the  beauty  of  the  world,  nor 
the  paragon  of  animals,  nor  more  express  and  admirable 
in  form  and  action  than  a  tailor  or  tenth-part  of  a  man, 
yet  it  were  pity  my  image  should  be  spoiled  with 
clipping.  I  would  have  no  Star-Chamber  matters 
brought  to  my  door,  for  as  the  good  king  is  lawfully 
a  coiner  of  good  angels,  so  is  he  most  busily  a  clipper 
of  bad  men.  Therefore,  this  prelude  shall  be  my  private 
folly  till  a  man  may  print  what  he  will,  so  he  observe 
the  known  laws  and  discretions  of  the  time. 

Yet,  if  thought  were  a  chartered  libertine,  and  had 
I  the  license  of  the  wind  to  blow  on  whom  I  pleased  I 
would  not  wrong  the  king  in  word  or  opinion.  Were 
I  indeed  to  do  so,  my  taxing  would  fly  abroad  like  a 
wild  goose  unclaimed  of  any  that  are  wise ;  for  the 
king  is  an  excellent  good  king,  and  loves  players  better 
than  long  life.  Nevertheless,  accept  this  word  in  your 
ear,  that  my  anticipation  may  prevent  your  discovery — 
it  is  not  so  much  that  the  king  truly  affects  us  that  we 


are  sworn  servants  of  the  Court,  and  play  before  him 
in  the  palace,  as  that  the  king  hateth  a  Puritan  as  an 
unwed  woman  hateth  to  spy  the  wrinkle  that  spoileth 
her  ware  in  the  market.  Now  the  Puritans  grow  strong 
in  the  land  ;  and  at  the  rate  they  breed — for,  though 
they  cry  out  mightily  against  the  flesh,  they  breed  like 
conies,  taking  not  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  an  it  so 
be  that  Conventicle  hath  blessed  the  deed — they  shall 
soon  shut  up  all  places  where  a  man  may  be  merry. 
Truly,  because  they  are  virtuous,  they  think  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale,  swearing  by  S.  Anne — except 
they  swear  not  at  all — that  nevermore  shall  ginger  be 
hot  i'  the  mouth,  or  the  night  owls  be  waked  with  a 
catch  shall  draw  three  souls  out  of  a  weaver.  Now 
the  king — God  bless  him — affects  more  jollity  than  lies 
in  his  disposition  for  none  other  purpose  than  to  defeat 
his  more  melancholy  subjects,  whose  faces  with  too 
much  pondering  of  their  consciences  and  virtue  do 
cream  and  mantle  like  a  pool  of  standing  water.  For 
there  is  at  present  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness  that 
goodness  is  like  to  cure  itself  from  the  world.  Our 
Royal  Master  would  set  his  people  to  festivity  to  put 
the  stockfish  brethren  out  of  countenance ;  for  the  king 
is  no  lover  of  riots  but  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance, 
who  rather  rejoices  to  see  another  merry  than  merry 
at  anything  which  professes  to  make  him  rejoice.  It  is 
in  this  wise  that  he  loves  and  accords  an  honourable 
welcome  to  players  at  the  Court,  who,  peradventure, 
would  otherwise  receive  but  a  Lenten  entertainment. 

Those  who  come  after  the  king,  when  he  and  I  are 
worm's  meat,  if  they  would  know  what  sort  of  king 
this  was — for  history  is  a  wallet  upon  the  back  of  Time 
wherein  he  putteth  alms  for  oblivion — shall  find  him 
more  truthfully  in  the  figure  of  my  Duke  Vincentio  than 
in  the  lying  chronicles  of  Puritans  and  Parliament-men. 
Though,  with  my  near  comrades  of  the  mystery,  I  have 
good   cause   to  flatter,  in  that  this  kindly  and  wise 
monarch  hath  granted  us  license,  in  his  gracious  words, 
"  freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and  faculty  of 
playing,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects 
as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  "  ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
drawn  him  faithfully,  under  cover  of  the  duke,  reveal- 
ing my  intent  to  none  but  in  this  secret  page.    My  Duke 
Vincenti©  loves  well  to  unfold  the  properties  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  unbend  in  wise  discourse  ox   earth  and 
heaven.    He  loveth  well  the  people  ;  but  he  loveth  not 
their  blessing  nor  the  obsequious  crowding  of  their 
fondness  upon  his  presence.    He  hath  ever  held  it  in 
idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies,   and   flourish   it  with 
witless  cost  and  bravery.    He  would  have  the  godly 
Angelo  ruling  in  his  behalf  that  his  deputy's  loud  virtues 
might  be  tested  for  their  substance.    He  hateth  that  the 
law  should  be  mocked  ;  and  that  use  and  liberty  should 
run  by  the  seat  of  justice  as  mice  by  the  lion's  nose. 
It  grieveth  him  that  custom  should  make  of  govern- 
ment a  scarecrow,  keeping  one  shape  till  the  birds  of 
prey  are  no  longer  afeard,   but   make   of   it  their 
customary  perch.    Yet  is  he  of  an  amiable  and  gentle 
disposition,    by   nature   loth    to  exact    the  extreme 
penalty  of  laws  whose  defiance  hath  grown  by  per- 
mission, and  whose  decrees  are  forfeited  by  neglect. 
Therefore  at  a  blow  he  would  withdraw  from  the  people, 
test  the  precisian,   and  enforce  the  law's  terror  in 
another's  name.     The  enterprise  is  the  more  to  his 
heart  that  he  loveth  to  play  the  secret  providence  in 
men's  affairs.    Was  it  not  but  a  mad  trick  of  him  to 
steal  away  from  the  state  and  usurp  the  beggary  he 
was  never  born  to?    In  truth,  this  duke  was  a  hasty 
fantastical  fellow  of  dark  corners  ;  but  with  a  heart  of 
rubies  and  of  a  wisdom  in  discourse  that  seldom  sat 
in  the  chair  of  princes.    Such  an  one  is  Vincentio;  and 
in  all  this  he  is  most  like  our  king  and  master  James 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.    I  paint  you  his  picture,  not 
in  flattery,  but  in  respectful  affection   of  a  favoured 
subject.   True  it  is  that,  though  he  be  not  lightly  merry, 
he  hath  lost  some  part  of  his  heart  to  the  poor  plays  of 
William  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  hath  honoured  me 
above  my  fellows  (yea,  worthy  and  beloved  Ben,  thy 
Will  is  top-dog  since  she  that  favoured  thee  above  thine 
honest  merit  is  dead,  and  another  is  in  the  seat  of 
majesty) ;  but  that  is  all  one  in  the  painting   of  his 
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picture.  I  write  not  in  present  flattery,  but  to  tie  up 
the  gall  of  slanderous  tongues  hereafter,  which  shall 
be  busy  with  this  stranger  Scot  in  an  English  land. 
For  I  perceive,  with  sadness  for  thy  good  repute  in  the 
charge  of  back-wounding  calumny,  that  a  thousand 
false  eyes  are  already  stuck  on  thee,  poor  king,  ere  the 
breath  be  from  my  body  ;  that  volumes  of  report  and 
innumerable  escapes  of  wit  will  run  upon  thy  doings 
with  false  quests.  Therefore  shalt  thou,  all  unknowing, 
see  in  the  play  thou  hast  favoured  thine  own  picture, 
to  be  thy  good  friend  with  them  that  follow. 

Wherefore  then  should  I  be  fearful  of  Star-Chamber 
clippings,  if  my  present  design  be  a  shielded  effort  in 
the  king's  behalf?  If  you  would  be  truly  answered 
without  further  prelude  of  humming  and  hawking,  know 
that  most  treasonably  I  look  to  an  age  as  yet  unborn 
when  men  shall  freely  speak,  write,  and  prophesy  as  they 
are  moved.  Not  that  I  would  have  every  slave  and 
villain  venting  his  evil  breath  upon  nobility  and  place, 
upon  the  close  policy  of  state,  or  the  fair  names  of  them 
that  spread  their  sail  of  greatness  to  the  wind;  or  that 
slander  should  be  free  to  stain  the  gracious  person  of 
majesty.  But  I  envisage  the  time  when  the  settled 
government  of  law  and  the  known  direction  of  justice 
shall  deliver  the  expression  of  subject  minds  from 
the  caprice  of  the  council-table.  For  that  the  noble 
and  free  condition  of  thought,  the  soaring  fancy  of 
high  poesy,  the  voices  of  them  that  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  or  give  their  fellows  a  true  title  to  possess  the 
earth,  should  be  solely  in  the  disposition  of  one  that 
sitteth  in  a  principal  seat  is  manifest  peril  of  the  people 
that  suffers  it.  I  write  this  in  a  happy  time,  for  our 
royal  master  is  neither  one  that  jumps  with  the  crowd, 
nor  lends  the  commendation  of  his  presence  to  vulgar 
spectacle  and  noise,  nor  suffers  his  poor  minions  of  the 
Court  to  direct  the  employment  of  his  vacant  hours  ; 
but  he  uses  a  wise  discretion,  and,  if  he  must  be  merry, 
would  rather  rejoice  in  the  noble  exercise  of  his  wit, 
and  the  high  employment  of  his  mental  parts,  than 
share  the  buffoonery  of  clowns,  or  srnile  on  the  pitiful 
mummery  that  caps  to  the  understanding  of  Hob  and 
Dick.  Nevertheless,  though  the  time  be  happy  in  a 
Royal  Censor,  who  would  rather  direct  his  subjects  how 
to  be  wisely  merry  than  lend  a  functionary  countenance 
to  the  accepted  pastimes  of  the  crowd,  it  is  an  ill  con- 
dition that  puts  the  free  practice  of  the  imperial  faculties 
of  man  in  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  Court.  For 
though  the  Court  of  a  lettered  and  peaceful  sovereign 
is  oftentimes  a  kindly  foster-mother  of  sweet  music  (the 
true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds) ;  or  of  lofty  poesy 
(the  swift  messenger  of  thought  and  fancy)  ;  or  of 
speaking  portraiture  (the  fair-painted  banquet  of  the 
eye)  ;  yet  in  the  course  of  nature  comes  a  generation 
when  the  time  is  rude,  crammed  with  policy  or  stunned 
with  war,  when  all  but  the  present  troubles  are 
neglected,  and  the  arts  are  best  left  untrammelled  in 
the  care  of  those  that  truly  affect  them.  Nor,  perhaps, 
is  it  treasonable — save  in  the  view  of  ill-given  testy 
counsellors — here  to  insinuate  that  monarchs  are  not 
invariably  delicate  in  their  pleasures.  Not  all  kings 
have  delighted  in  noble  converse  ;  desired  to  write  them- 
selves fair  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time ;  and  stood 
bravely  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  god  in  office,  guiding  the 
most  precious  activities  of  men  to  a  fair  issue.  Kings 
have  ere  this  been  in  their  royal  leisure  dedicated  to 
bears  and  fighting  cocks  ;  and  would  as  lief  put  it  in 
charge  of  my  lord  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  choose 
which  poets  should  be  favoured,  and  which  displaced, 
as  be  plagued  with  pretending  a  judgment  when  they 
had  it  not.  Nay,  the  king  may  be  as  another  man  ;  and 
it  may  so  fall  out  that  not  all  the  fools  of  his  time 
are  his  subjects.  All  is  at  hazard  when  the  poet's 
liberty  is  in  the  ruler's  mere  discretion,  and,  if  it  be 
that  the  prince's  discretion  is  delegate  (Master  Tilney, 
the  score  is  even  now  ;  but  I  have  often  been,  in  flat 
disrespect  of  thine  honourable  Mastership  of  Revels,  as 
near  hanging  on  thy  account  as  a  peaceable  man  may), 
those  that  are  put  down  and  spoiled  in  the  people's  eye 
with  the  Censor's  displeasure  have  not  the  poor  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  they  arc  in  the  prince's  royal  hands, 
and  in  that  respect  are  bound  to  a  dutiful  obedience. 


But  the  time  is  at  hand — some  poor  few  hundred  years 
— when  a  man  shall  speak  his  mind  in  the  Parliament 
House  and  in  open  market.  That  day  will  brings  its 
own  peculiar  peril  to  the  State,  and  be  cursed  with  its 
own  peculiar  burden.  For  of  the  tongues  that  are  loosed 
the  most  shall  be  loud  in  folly,  and  government  shall 
stand  in  the  full  blast  of  censure.  Yet  shall  the  removal 
of  wise  impediments  to  the  blown  insolence  of  great- 
sounding  and  empty  vessels  be  justly  weighed  against 
the  freedom  of  the  poet  and  the  prophet  to  add  but  a 
grain  to  the  garnered  wisdom  of  time ;  and  then  you 
shall  perceive  the  scale  of  folly  to  kick  wildly  at  the 
beam  of  judgment. 

No  more  is  left  but  to  dedicate  this  my  play  in  humble 
affection  to  the  Master  of  our  Company.  For  time's 
revenges  have  now  been  wrought  upon  the  opposers  of 
our  enterprise  ;  and  we,  by  grace  of  a  newly  ascended 
monarch,  are  the  King's  Servants.  The  childish  treble 
that  at  Blackfriars  so  sweetly  shrilled  it  in  the  ear  of 
Majesty,  and  was  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  it,  keeps 
not  now  in  the  wonted  pace.  The  boys  no  longer  carry 
it  away,  berattling  the  common  stages.  The  fashion  is 
past,  and  the  poet  is  commendably  restored.  To  him 
that  hath  so  cheered  and  lifted  us,  and  hath  so  kindly 
bidden  our  play  to  his  Palace  of  Whitehall,  I  tender 
my  most  humble  duty  and  thankfulness.  Within  the 
limits  of  my  comedy  he  shall  chance  to  find  a  ruler  after 
his  own  heart  and  manner ;  and,  for  his  royal  pleasure, 
a  Puritan  most  justly  tripped  in  his  security  and  self- 
esteem.  Whereat  he  shall  laugh,  perhaps,  more 
broadly,  and  ponder  withal  more  seriously,  than  many 
that  ignorantiy  have  used  him  for  their  mirth. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

EIGHT  years  ago  a  Saturday  Reviewer  wrote  "  We 
are  promised  a  boom  in  Trollope ".      Has  it 

come?  If  so,  it  came  too  late  for  the  Reviewer,  who, 
indeed,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  like  "  booms  ", 
who  would  have  been  more  disgusted  than  pleased  to 
see  his  beloved  novelist  praised  in  the  "  Daily  Mail  ". 

Trollope  needs  no  "  boom  ".  Always,  till  Lord 
Rosebery's  holocaust  is  a  thing  of  the  past  (Lord  Rose- 
bery,  we  may  be  sure,  having  preserved  a  set  of  the 
novels  from  the  burning  for  his  own  perusal),  Trollope 
will  have  his  disciples.  If  the  younger  generation 
deem  him  flat,  their  children  or  grandchildren  will  re-dis- 
cover him,  till  books  and  men  be  finished.  If  he  wrote 
for  a  class,  it  was  the  class  which  is  best  to  write  for, 
the  class  that  used  to  be  called  "  the  educated  ".  When 
that  ceases,  he  will  cease. 

It  is,  however,  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
does  not  appeal  to  others.  Rather  we  may  say,  as 
Lambarde  did  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  "  A  man  may 
more  reasonably  mainteine  that  there  is  no.  admiration 
of  Trollope  at  all,  than  certainly  pronounce,  either 
where  it  beginneth,  or  maketh  an  end  ".  Experiments 
on  the  most  unlikely  personalities  prove  this.  Could 
any  man  be  less  promising  than  a  modern  schoolmaster? 
A  man  educated  (with  a  little  e)  up  to  all  the  standards? 
A  man  bursting  at  the  seams  with  "  general  informa- 
tion ",  of  no  value  to  any  but  the  owner?  Yet  such  a 
one  was  converted.  He  refused  the  loan  of  a  Trollope  ; 
had  heard  that  his  books  were  "  ignoble  things,  all 
about  curates  and  croquet  ".  He  accepted,  under  pres- 
sure, "  The  Warden  ".  He  came  back,  weekly,  for  the 
rest  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  Barset  ".  He  read  all  the 
lender  could  supply,  and  took  it  heinously  that  the  stock, 
£ome  fifteen,  so  soon  gave  out.  He  keeps  his  eye  on 
bookstalls,  in  search  of  that  priceless  boon,  a  Trollope 
he  has  not  read. 

This  is  not  written  to  praise  Trollope,  which  is  un- 
necessary, nor  to  bury  him,  which  is  impossible,  but  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  admirers  to  a  point  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed — the  very  spare  use 
made  by  Trollope  of  childhood.  The  children  in  Trol- 
lope's  books  are  nearly  as  scarce  as  the  snakes  in 
Iceland. 

The  "  poring  fellow  "  will  say  there  are  a  hundred. 
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*'  '  We  all  have  orphans,  I  know  ',  pursued  Mr.  Milvey, 
quite  with  the  air  as  if  he  might  have  added  '  in  stock  '  ". 
Doubtless.  There  is  Posie,  twanging  the  strings  of 
the  old  violoncello  in  the  deserted  Deanery.  There  are 
Marian,  and  Flo,  and  all  the  little  Grantleys  and  all 
the  little  Crawleys,  and  all  the  little  Dockwraths.  A 
man  with  Trollope's  eye  could  hardly  describe  society 
without  mentioning  the  circumstance  that  some  people 
have  families.    They  will  do  it. 

But  it  remains  that  none  of  these  children  is  a 
"character".  With  the  exception  of  the  unhappy 
little  Louie  Trevelyan,  in  "  He  Knew  he  was  Right  ",  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Trollope  does  not  suggest 
a  child  who  plays  a  part  in  the  story.  They  are  intro- 
duced, very  occasionally,  as  a  foil  to  their  elders  :  never 
for  their  own  sake.  Why? 

Constat,  that  it  was  not  because  Trollope  could  not 
draw  children.  He  could.  Posie  with  her  grand- 
father, Marian  with  her  snapdragon,  Flo  with  her  ball 
that  fell  in  the  river,  are  as  true  to  life  as  any  parson, 
lawyer,  politician  or  bagman  of  them  all.  As  far  as 
they  go,  they  are  "  It  ". 

No  doubt  children  did  not  bulk  so  large  in  Trollope's 
eyes  as  they  do,  for  our  sins,  in  those  of  some  later 
novelists.  The  "  Cheild  "  had  not,  sixty  years  ago, 
been  artificially  expanded  into  the  Mellin-fed  mon- 
strosity of  to-day.  It  was  not  "  puffed  into  a  false 
sublime".  (Certainly  there  was  "the  last  of  the 
Xeros  "  in  "  Barchester  Towers  "  ;  but,  pace  Senecae, 
all  that  family  were  exceptionally  ill  brought  up.) 
Children  did  not,  as  they  do  now,  form  a  conspicuous 
part  of  grown-up  society.  The  better  luck  theirs. 
Therefore  Trollope,  describing  life  as  he  saw  it,  could 
leave  them  out.  But  when  we  recall  the  books  of  the 
other  three  writers,  George  Eliot  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  who  are  generally  grouped  with  Trollope, 
we  do  not  find  this  omission.  The  children  of  their 
books  are  as  distinct  in  our  memory  as  their  elders. 
Tom  and  Maggie  and  Eppie  are  characters  :  the  little 
Jew  who  put  on  his  hat  to  say  grace  is  much  clearer 
in  our  minds  than  Daniel  Deronda.  A  woman's  writ- 
ing? As  no  one,  since  Teiresias,  has  known  anything 
about  sex,  no  one  can  say  with  confidence  that  this 
explanation  is  untrue.  But  children  are  prominent  in 
Dickens  :  some  even  accuse  him  of  having  inaugurated 
the  boom  of  the  "  Cheild  "..  "  Little  Nell  "  we  are  not 
concerned  to  defend.  But  it  is  the  habit  of  many 
to  cite  Paul  Dombey  as  an  instance  of  the  un- 
natural. Vaguely  remembering  that  Paul  died  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  "  sentimental  "  death, 
they  talk  as  if  he  was  an  aethereal  little  angel. 
All  who  know  the  book  know  that  he  was  a  young  limb. 
His  "  bones  ",  his  dislike  of  the  good-natured  Berry 
and  his  gravitation  towards  weird  Mrs.  Pipchin  strike 
us  as  exceedingly  natural.  Less  probable  are  his 
politenesses,  for  one  does  not  see  where  he  got  them. 
Dickens,  in  his  longer  stories,  saw  everything  through 
the  tinted  glasses  of  the  "  Inimitable  Boz  "  ;  saw  the 
world  unlike  anybody — and  just  like  everybody — else. 
To  find  his  many  children,  a  man  must  go  to  his  letters 
and  occasional  writings.  Thackeray  again  did  not,  in 
his  books,  neglect  childhood.  Rather  the  reverse.  He 
lingers  lovingly  over  them.  Why  did  Trollope  never 
give  us  a  boy?    Speaking  broadly,  he  never  did. 

Comes  the  poring  man  again,  and  says  that  Lady 
Glen,  when  she  paid  that  ill-advised  visit  to  Madame 
Max,  took  her  bold-faced  little  boy  with  her  in  the 
brougham.  So  she  did,  oh  most  meticulous  of  men  ! 
And  Trollope,  having  used  him  for  the  nonce,  dropped 
him,  to  pick  him  up  again  as  Lord  Silverbridge  at  the 
Beargarden,  going  rather  a  mucker,  having  his  Derby 
favourite  got  at,  and  falling  in  love  with  an  American. 
Then  Trollope  took  an  interest  in  him. 

Considering  that  Trollope  had  more  public  school 
than  falls  to  most  men's  lot,  to  say  he  did  not  know 
boys  is  absurd.    Did  he  know  too  much? 

From  a  work  not  prone  to  sentiment  comes  a  ray 
of  possible  illumination.  The  "  Harrow  Register 
1894  "  only  professes,  what  it  admirably  performs,  to 
give  dates.  Entry,  school  honours,  departure,  degree, 
profession,  world  honours,  address.    Very  clean  bones. 


In  Trollope's  case,  and,  as  far  as  careful  research  goes, 
in  his  only,  it  goes  further. 

There  are  two  entries.  First  in  April  '23.  "  Re- 
mained for  three  years  '  lag  '  of  the  school."  Second 
in  January  '31.  "  Left,  as  seventh  monitor,  after  a 
most  unhappy  school  life,  extending  over  twelve  years, 
1834."  When  a  register  melts  into  tears,  one  may 
easily  believe  that  Trollope  had  a  bad  time  of  it  indeed. 

This  is  no  news.  It  is  all  in  the  Autobiography  ;  nor 
is  it  any  disgrace  to  him.  Rather  he  deserves  the 
greater  credit.  "Three  years  lag"  would  have 
effectually  suppressed  a  less  hard-bitten  personage. 
But  is  it  not  likely  that  this  unhappiness  was  the  reason 
for  his  simply  declining  to  see  boys? 


"THE  WOMAN  PAYS." 
By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

LETTY'S  little  foible,  so  her  lovers  said,  was  always 
*  marriage.  From  the  time  she  came  to  town  to  the 
end  of  her  stay  there,  she  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
quite  soon  now  she  would  be  "going  away  to  get 
married  ". 

"  You're  too  good  to  knock  about  like  this — why 
don't  you  get  married?"  said  a  friend. 

"  I  want  to  see  a  little  more  life,"  answered  Letty ; 
"  then  I  mean  to  go  home  and  marry." 

There  must  at  one  time  have  been  something  in  this 
saying  of  Letty's.  She  came  to  town  from  a  lace 
business  at  Nottingham,  where  she  was  pledged  to 
marry  one  of  the  overseers.  She  had  kept  innocent 
company  with  him  for  a  year  or  two.  He  was  probably 
a  most  respectable  man  who  was  saving  some  money, 
and  presently  could  offer  her  a  good  home ;  Letty 
would  acknowledge  as  much,  but  further  particulars 
were  withheld.  She  would  rather  not  discuss  the 
matter. 

"  Let's  talk  of  something  else,  dear." 

However  she  had  letters  from  the  lace  overseer  in 
those  early  days,  and  if  anyone  teased  her  too  much  she 
would  with  a  pout  take  them  from  a  locked  drawer,  and 
show  triumphantly  the  Nottingham  post-mark  and  the 
dates  stamped  on  it.  "  There — now  you'll  believe  what 
I  tell  you  perhaps  !  " 

The  writing  on  the  envelope  could  leave  no  one  in 
doubt  that  it  was  the  hand  of  an  overseer  in  a  lace 
factory,  or  somebody  in  that  line.  The  flourish  was 
significant,  and  the  way  in  which  the  number  and  name 
of  the  street  or  terrace  at  which  Letty  chanced  to  be 
.  living  were  all  joined  together — the  pen  not  leaving  the 
paper  till  the  line  was  complete. 

But  then  the  envelopes  would  be  put  away  decidedly. 
No  one  was  suffered  to  read  their  contents.  Poor 
Letty  !  It  was  not  very  long  ere  she  had  seen 
enough  of  life  in  London  to  be  ashamed  of  life  in 
Nottingham.' 

He  must  have  been  a  worthy  man,  this  overseer — - 
steady,  unimaginative.  Somewhere  in  the  drawer, 
among  his  affectionate  letters,  must  have  lain  his  photo- 
graph, a  vignette  :  it  is  easy  to  picture  him  in  a  long 
frock  coat,  shiny  Sunday  hat  in  hand,  and  large  watch- 
chain  with  a  locket  which  held  the  very  pretty  head  of 
Letty  herself. 

Of  the  prettiness  of  that  head  there  never  could  be  a 
question  among  those  who  can  judge  of  the  refiner 
types  of  beauty.  But  at  its  freshest — and  once  it  was 
divinely  fresh  as  Daisy's  on  the  down  at  Storrington 
or  Lucy's  on  the  moor — Letty's  beauty  seems  never  to 
have  been  showy.  It  was  that  shyer  kind  of  beauty 
that  reveals  itself  only  to  the  .eye  for  nicety.  It  was 
not  freshly  brilliant,  nor  had  it  the  haunting  loveliness 
of  a  spiritual  face.  Letty  was  no  Venus  nor  Viviani. 
She  had  no  dazzling  feature.  The  eyes  were  not  fires 
to  which  men  moths  flew  and  shrivelled  themselves. 
The  hair  had  none  of  the  gold  wealth  of  Rossetti's 
"  Jenny  ".  Probably  all  that  men  recalled  years  after- 
wards of  Letty's  eyes  was  the  soft,  melting  light  in 
them  ;  all  about  her  hair,  that  it  was  brown,  with  the 
lovely  glow  of  health  upon  it. 

The  charm  of  Letty,  then,  in  those  early  days,  when 
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she  was  adventured  fresh  upon  the  town,  lay  in  no 
impudent  sorcery  of  face  and  figure.  In  a  galaxy  she 
might  well  have  passed  unnoticed.  The  charm  which 
was  her  undoing  lay  mysteriously  in  qualities  akin  with 
virtue.  The  charm  lay  in  the  choice  refinement  of  many 
of  her  ways,  in  her  dress,  her  quiet  way  of  speech,  her 
shrinking  from  loud  scene  and  companion.  Pure  and 
impure,  from  the  day  she  first  saw  London  to  the  day 
she  left  it — twenty  years  of  neatness,  nicety,  quiet 
behaviour  amid  the  life  of  shame. 

In  those  twenty  years  of  shame  how  could  Letty  have 
kept  herself  free  from  the  grosser  signs  of  her  bondage, 
kept  herself  neat  and  modest  in  appearance,  save  by 
some  virtue  that  never  wholly  waned  in  her — the  chaste 
in  the  unchaste?  Her  refinement,  exquisite  at  first  and 
living  to  the  last — by  what  prophylactic  could  it  have 
been  guarded  ? 

Through  it  all  the  notion  of  marriage  seems  never 
to  have  been  put  away.  It  went  with  Letty  to  each 
new  lodging — and  in  these  years  she  was  driven  to  so 
many  changes  of  lodging  !  It  is  the  lot  of  the  Magda- 
lens  and  Jennies  and  their  gay  and  weary  kind  ever  to 
keep  moving,  like  Joe.  Letty,  however  she  differed 
from  the  others  by  her  shrinking  from  loud  talk  and 
dress,  must  move  with  the  others. 

First  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  another — the 
darker  end.  Next,  from  this  shoddy,  dim-lit  street  to 
the  next  street  dimmer  lit.  Presently  clean  out  of  the 
district ;  from  Brompton  to  Pimlico,  from  Pimlico  to 
S.  John's  Wood,  and  from  S.  John's  Wood  back 
South  and  across  the  river  to  Vauxhall — moving,  mov- 
ing on,  from  one  stony-hearted  stepmother  of  a  street  or 
dingy  square  to  another. 

What  fount  ever  welling  up  from  deep  in  her  nature, 
what  antiseptic  of  the  soul,  kept  her  from  growing 
wholly  tainted  in  the  wholly  tainted  ways  she  trod? 
And  at  the  end  of  this  long-drawn-out  trial,  what  moved 
her  to  rise  one  day  and  resolve  very  quietly,  after  her 
manner,  to  be  quit  of  it  all  ? 

She  must  go  while  she  can  yet  go  with  something  of 
her  early  bloom  and  daintiness  left.  The  resolution 
made,  Letty  dressed  with  fastidious  care  for  each  detail, 
dressed  herself  with  the  nicety  she  had  never  failed  in. 
She  went  out  softly  and  passed  along  Lupus  Street — 
what  a  name  for  a  London  street  ! — was  not  London 
all  wolfish  streets  for  Letty?  There  she  remarked  the 
barrow  traffic  and  the  cries  of  the  hawkers,  for  it  was 
now  Saturday  evening,  with  its  raucous  street  sounds 
and  its  flaring  gas-jets.  The  wind  was  high,  blowing 
half  a  gale,  and  she  stopped  with  a  childlike  interest 
at  one  spot  wondering  whether  the  wind  would  put  out 
a  jet  which  looked  as  if  it  must  go.  The  flame  was 
whipped  clean  away  from  the  jet  for  the  fraction  of 
an  instant,  but  it  recovered  and  caught  afresh.  Her 
childlike  curiosity  satisfied  she  went  on. 

She  turned  out  of  the  garish  street  into  a  dark  street, 
and  came  to  the  river.  It  blew  there  harder  than 
ever.  ^  The  Embankment  was  deserted.  She  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  wall,  reached  some  steps,  opened  the 
little  wire  and  iron  gate  and  went  down.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  steps  where  the  tide  sucked  and  swirled  along 
the  wall,  for  it  was  now  running  down  full  force,  she 
glanced  up  once. 

Over  the  black  buildings  opposite,  the  moon  looked 
yellow,  lying  low  near  the  horizon.  Its  curved,  sharp 
outline  suggested  some  fierce  scimitar. 

She  stepped  into  the  tide  next  moment  with  a  little 
low  cry  of  pain,  and  was  gone.  A  brazen  one  might 
have  sprung  from  the  parapet  above.  Letty  was  true 
to  her  nature  to  the  end.  The  coarse  had  never  quite 
appropriated  the  finer  in  Letty.  She  gave  herself  now 
without  reserve,  without  price,  to  the  ravening  tide. 
Letty's  marriage  was  come  about  after  all. 

She  reappeared  after  a  few  moments,  fifty  yards  down 
stream,  and  yet  again  twice  or  thrice  that  distance,  not 
struggling  nor  fighting  with  the  tide,  nor  uttering  a 
sound  once  she  had  yielded  to  its  foul  and  fair  embrace. 
As  her  face  and  hair  reached  the  surface  the  second 


and  last  time,  the  scud  which  the  wind  had  been  driv- 
ing across  the  sky  for  hours  in  a  wild  race  cleared  off. 
A  lying  gleam  was  on  the  thick  waters  of  Lethe,  whilst 
south-east  one  star  of  a  loosely  defined  group  burned 
keen  and  intensely  blue.  It  was  Spica,  the  chief  gem 
in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BRITAIN'S  "  PROSPERITY  ". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Saffron  Walden,  5  August  1912. 

Sir, — About  nine  months  ago  you  permitted  me  to 
point  out  that  five  months  had  then  passed  since  the 
suggestion  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  every- 
thing everywhere  under  the  sufficient  restriction  of  a 
certain  debilitating  clause.  It  was  suggested  in  that 
letter  that  the  members  of  that  Commission  should  be 
young,  and  that  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  make  the 
appointment  hereditary.  Fifteen  months  have  now 
intervened,  the  Commission  has  been  established, 
England's  six  Anglo-Indian  or  unknown,  but  partisan, 
experts  remain  faithful,  but  three  of  the  five  Dominion 
representatives  have  already  and  incontinently  fled.  So 
much  for  that  phase  of  our  politics. 

Last  month  Mr.  G.  E.  Foster  was  taken  to  task  by 
the  "  Economist  "  for  "  an  improper  intrusion  into 
party  politics".  "He",  we  are  told,  "is  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  causes  of  British  prosperity  ", 
while,  "  to  say  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  to  Mont- 
real than  to  Hamburg  is  absurd  ".  The  "  Economist  " 
does  not  tell  us  how  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  is  British,  can  "  intrude  "  in  British 
affairs.  Anyhow  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  its 
views  of  Mr.  Churchill's  suggested  trip  "in  a  war- 
ship ".  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  quite  true  that 
Mr.  Foster  does  not  know  the  "  causes  ",  or  for  that 
matter  the  fact,  of  Britain's  prosperity.  If  it  is 
possible  to  be  confessedly  biassed,  i.e.,  pledged  to  the 
domestic  opportunism  of  a  political  faction,  and  con- 
currently a  reliable  statistician  and  economist,  then 
conceivably  that  journal  may  be  democracy's  best 
guide  and  philosopher.  Mr.  Foster  cannot  know  the 
"causes"  of  Britain's  "prosperity"  because  Britain 
is  admittedly  so  far  from  being  prosperous  that  her 
relative  and  inevitable  retrogression  in  isolation  (i.e. 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  British  and  their  tremendous 
resources)  has  compelled  her  to  seek  the  assistance 
that  she  has  too  long  resisted  but  without  which  her 
pre-eminence  is  gone.  After  all,  the  British  people  are 
the  British  nation  ;  therefore,  in  taxing  Britain,  as  we 
do,  of  her  wealth  of  men  and  money  for  another  sec- 
tion of  our  people,  we  may  and  do  exhaust  this  section 
while  at  the  same  time  establishing  greater  security 
and  power  within  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Again, 
because  Canada,  beyond  any  mere  partisan  quibble, 
is  British  and  as  much  a  part  of  this  nation  as  Britain, 
because  Britain  has  invested  between  four  and  five 
hundred  million  sterling  in  that  country,  it  does  seem 
possible  that  Montreal  may  be  a  more  profitable  market 
than  Hamburg. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  British  in  unity  are  pre-eminent 
by  progression.  It  is  not  true  that  Britain  is  prosperous 
or  pre-eminent  in  commerce.  This  nation  is  not 
English  ;  it  is  not  tribal ;  it  is  British.  We  still  have  to 
learn  that  the  expansion  of  Britannia,  continuing  up  to 
the  last  Act  of  Union  did  not  stop  there  or  in  these  little 
islands,  but  overflowed  into  the  eight  million  square 
miles  of  territory  which  is  two-thirds  of  our  whole 
empire,  and,  though  of  five  Governments,  as  much  a 
part  of  this  kingdom  and  this  nation  as  the  Germanic 
and  American  Federations  are  nations. 

This  is  not  a  subject  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  in 
this  form.  The  lime  has  arrived  when  Britain  must 
rise  above  her  only  domestic  partisan  predilections  to  a 
nationalism  greater  than  the  jurisdiction  of  her  Parlia- 
ment.     Mr.  Borden  said  recently,  that  the  so-called 
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Imperial  Parliament  was  not  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
But  the  word  "  Imperial  "  being  indubitably  a  synonym 
of  the  term  "  Empire  "  he  really  meant  that 
S.  Stephen's  is  not  a  National  Parliament.  It  is  a 
domestic  (Britain's),  and  it  is  an  Imperial  (the  subject 
Empire's),  Parliament,  but  it  is  not  national  because  it 
does  not  control,  and  is  not  controlled  by,  the  strongest 
fourth  of  the  racially  British  people.  And  now,  in  this 
connection,  a  word  as  to  Britain's  "  prosperity  ".  Last 
year  considerably  less  new  capital  was  subscribed  in 
Britain  for  Britain's  use  than  was  subscribed  here  for 
Canada,  or  in  Germany  for  Germany's  use.  Britain's 
two  great  economic  competitors  are  Germany  and  the 
U.S.A.  The  population  of  these  three  great  countries 
is,  in  millions,  respectively  forty-five,  sixty-five,  and 
ninety-two  ;  increasing,  in  thousands,  by  250,  800,  and 
1000. 

Britain  alone  is  drained  of  her  men  (selected)  and  her 
weaKh.  The  loss  of  the  last  is  relatively  greater  than 
the  first,  therefore  labour  here  is  stripped  of  its  essen- 
tial co-partner. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  have  this  year  ex- 
ceeded Britain's.  Germany  will  soon  overtake  this 
Motherland.  We  are  still  told,  and  it  was  true,  that 
our  investments  of  capital  abroad  created  markets.  It 
has  resulted  in  producing  competitors  whom  we  still 
capitalise.  An  examination  of  the  average  of  the  past 
five  years'  trade  of  the  thirty  American  and  Pacific 
countries,  wherein  80  per  cent,  of  Britain's  investments 
are,  will  show  that  the  Motherland's  trade  in  that 
coming  world's  commercial  centre  is  relatively  in  some 
cases,  actually  in  others,  but  generally  retrogressive. 

It  is  possible  for  Britain  to  retain  all  her  old  time 
pre-eminence  with  the  British.  It  is  not  possible  with 
only  a  part  of  the  British,  or  if  she  continues  the  farce 
of  her  factional  and  un-national  politics. 

Yours  faith  full}-, 

"  Canuck. " 

RUTHENIANS  AND  POLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Junior  Conservative  Club, 

4  August  1912. 
Sir, — May  I  add  a  few  comments  to  M. 
Stepankowsky 's  interesting  letter?  It  came  after  a 
series  of  letters  and  paragraphs  in  the  daily  Press  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ruthenian,  or  rather  the  Ukrainian, 
revival.  It  cannot  be  said  therefore  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  what  is  certainly 
a  serious  and  acute  problem.  Briefly  stated,  the 
various  points  are  as  follows  :- — 

(a)  The  Ukrainians,  numbering  some  40,000,000 
souls,  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  a  gather- 
ing of  their  forces.  Some  of  them  already  go  so  far  as 
to  wish  to  separate  from  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
Empires  as  completely  as  Norway  broke  from  Sweden  ; 
and  in  consequence  the  matter  has  become  of  great 
moment  to  both  the  Russian  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ments. 

(b)  The  Russian  Press  tax  the  Austrian  Government 
and  the  Polish  officials  with  persecution  against  those 
Ruthenians  or  Ukrainians  of  Galicia  and  Bukovina  who 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  religion.  The  Austrian 
Government,  against  whom  no  serious  charge  can  be 
justly  levelled  on  religious  grounds,  preserve  a 
dignified  silence,  but  the  Poles  have  been  more 
argumentative,  although  the  charges  against  them 
were  more  serious,  and.  unfortunately,  more  easy  to 
prove.  The  Poles,  who  ask  in  Germany  and  in  Russia 
all  the  liberties,  are  fighting  in  Austria  to  retain  all 
their  privileges  against  Ruthenian  rights.  The  over- 
flow of  a  lengthy  and  bitter  controversy  found  itself 
directed  into  unexpected  channels,  so  anxious  were 
each  and  all  to  convert  the  world  to  their  own  views. 
The  "Times",  notably,  has  published  long  letters 
from  Russians,  Poles,  and  Ukrainians  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  months.    On  the  Russian  side  the 


nationalist  flag  is  carried  by  no  less  a  hand  than  that 
of  Count  Wladimir  Bobrinsky,  a  member  of  the  late 
Duma  and  a  descendant  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II 
and  one  of  her  favourites,  Orlow. 

(c)  The  33,000,000  Ukrainians  of  Russia  (or  Little 
Russians)  are  agitating  anew  for  the  right  to  use  their 
own  language ;  their  brothers,  subjects  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Dual  Monarchy,  are  demanding  an  exten- 
sion of  their  political  rights  of  which  they  are  deprived 
on  account  of  Polish  political  supremacy,  at  least  in 
Galicia.  They  have  been  promised  a  university  of  their 
own  in  Lemberg  by  the  aged  Emperor,  and  the  young 
bloods  of  Polish  Galicia  have  sworn  to  burn  it  if  such 
university  is  ever  built. 

(d)  The  perpetual  differences  between  Russia  and 
Austria  over  this  subject  of  the  Ukrainians  have  more 
than  once  led  to  friction,  and  it  is  known  that  at  the 
Port  Baltic  meeting  the  Czar  referred  to  the  status  of 
the  Ruthenians  in  Galicia  and  the  difficulties  it  creates 
for  the  Russian  Government. 

(e)  The  Ukraine  was  once  the  largest  State  in 
Europe,  and  may  become  so  once  more.  Its  people 
are  a  happy  and  law-abiding  race.  It  enjoys  the 
richest  soil  of  Central  Europe,  holds  the  key  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  may  be  at  some  future  date  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Finally,  Sir,  some 
extremists  claim  that  its  return  to  the  rank  of  modern 
States  would  draw  the  claws  of  the  Russian  eagle,  but 
that  is,  of  course,  premature,  and  it  implies  on  the 
part  of  a  friendly  Government  ambitions  which  are, 
let  us  hope,  non-existent. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

George  Raffaloyich. 


"WHITE   SLAVE  TRAFFIC." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington  W.,  3  August  1912. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(White  Slave  Traffic)  Bill  and  the  "procuring  type  of 
man  ",  the  Standing  Committee's  action  in  adding  the 
"liable  to  flogging  by  the  cat"  clause  is  good  as 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  but  what  about  the  women 
procurers  ?  Surely  the  Committee  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  these  creatures  are  quite  as  numerous  among 
us  as  the  man  type.    I  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

William  R.  Cadogan-Rothery. 


THE  ROBERT  LOWE  EPITAPH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Regina,  Sask.,  Canada,  19  July  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult.  I  notice  under  the 
above  heading  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Murray  respecting 
an  amusing  epitaph  on  Robert  Lowe.  I  remember  the 
incident  of  its  production  very  well.  It  occurred  in 
June  1873.  My  notes  give  the  same  English  and  Latin 
versions  as  in  Mr.  Murray's  letter.  A  Greek  transla- 
tion was  also  attributed  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  there  was, 
too,  a  German  rendering. 

The  following  is  a  French  version  which,  although 
losing  much  by  the  omission  of  an  equivalent  for  the 
second  line  of  the  English  epitaph  and  the  weak  "Je 
ne  sais  pas  "  for  the  strong  English  "  May  not  be 
thought,  much  less  be  said  ",  is  at  the  same  time  worth 
reproducing,  the  last  line  being  a  manifest  improve- 
ment on  the  English. 

"  Cy  git  enfin  Robert  le  Bas ; 
Son  ame  est — oil  je  ne  sais  pas, 
Car,  s'il  voulait  chercher  les  cieux 
II  generait  trop  le  bon  Dieu  ; 
S'il  soit  a  l'enfer  condamnable, 
Que  Dieu  aie  pitie  du  diable  !  " 
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I  append  two  Scotch  versions  that  were  in  vogue 
the  time. 

"  O'  Robbie  Lowe  here  lies  the  clay — 
A  sliddery  frien',  a  waukrife  fae  ; 
But  whaur  the  cat-like  speerit's  ta'en 
Its  last  lang  jump  I  dinna  ken. 
If  up  abune  it's  won  a  seat, 
The  saunts  will  drap  their  harps  and  greet. 
If  down  below  it  yels,  weel  !  weel  ! 
I  wadna  like  to  be  the  Deil." 

"  Here  Rab  Lowe's  banes  rot  in  the  sheugh — 
A  bawbee  frien',  a  fae  hell-teugh  ; 
But  whaur  his  crabbit  saul's  been  hustled, 
Daurna  be  thocht  or  even  whustled. 
Gif  up  in  Heaven  he  tak's  to  pleadin', 
The  angels  a'  will  be  secedin'  ; 
But  gif  doon-by  he  skirls  an'  rages, 
Auld  Nick  will  strike  for  higher  wage?." 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Trant. 

"  THE  INCONSTANT  MOON  ". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Singapore,  S.S.,  9  July  1912. 
Sir, — I  have  recently  seen  several  letters  in  your 
correspondence  columns  under  the  above  heading, 
giving  examples  of  quite  curious  ignorance,  in  authors 
of  eminence,  as  to  such  matters  as  the  movements  of 
the  moon  and  its  times  of  rising  and  setting.  One, 
quite  recent,  went  further  afield  and  sharply  criticised 
a  distinguished  author's  statements  about  the  Dog 
Star. 

About  the  last  I  cannot  say  I  feel  much  surprise, 
for  it  is  not  my  experience  even  that  men  who  spend 
many  years  of  their  lives  travelling  about  the  world 
know  much  about  astronomical  subjects  of  that  kind, 
and  I  don't  suppose  one  in  a  thousand  novel-readers 
notices  such  a  mistake  as  this  about  the  Dog  Star,  or 
would  think  it  made  any  difference  to  the  story  if  he 
did. 

But  gross  mistakes  about  the  moon,  which  argue 
absolute  lack  of  observation  about  what  happens  every 
month,  are  in  a  different  position,  and  one  would  not, 
I  think,  expect  to  find  them  made  by  an  author  who 
often  writes  with  a  considerable  affectation — perhaps 
I  should  say,  show  or  appearance  :  I  mean  nothing 
offensive— of  a  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena. 
I  may  have  missed  it,  but  I  saw  no  reference  in  any  of 
the  letters  I  have  spoken  of  to  what,  unless  my  memory 
is  very  grievously  at  fault,  I  read,  on  a  voyage  between 
1900  and  1905,  in  "The  History  of  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  ". 

I  believe  the  edition  I  read  was  the  first,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  author  has  corrected  it  since.  I  have  never 
seen  the  book  again.  I  scarcely  ever  see  a  novel, 
because  except  on  voyages  I  have  no  time  to  read  them, 
and  of  course  it  is  some  time  ago,  and  my  memory 
may  have  played  me  false.  But,  as  I  remember  it, 
quite  early  in  the  book  there  is  a  description  of  the 
occasion  and  manner  of  the  revelation  by  the  mother 
of  the  future  Sir  Richard  to  her  husband  of  the  fact 
of  her  prospective  maternity.  There  is  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  the  garden,  etc.,  given  in  considerable  detail, 
in  which  there  had  just  been  a  large  garden  party. 
The  husband  has  just  come  back  to  her,  after  seeing 
the  last  guests  off ;  it  is  about  nine  o'clock  of  a 
summer's  evening — and  the  statement  is  made  that 
"  a  young  moon  was  rising  in  the  East  ". 

Of  course  if  a  young  moon  was  rising  it  would  be  in 
the  East,  because  the  moon  does  rise  in  the  East,  but 
the  young  moon  does  not  rise  at  that  hour,  and  if  there 
was  a  young  moon  then  visible,  it  would  be  setting 
in  the  West.  Surely  she  should  know  that.  Even  in 
England  there  are  fine  evenings  in  some  summers,  and 
I  suppose  she  must  have  seen  the  new  moon  on  a 
summer's  evening  scores  of  times.       Is  it  possible 


she  thought  it  was  rising?  If  so,  she  can  never  have 
known  which  was  East  and  which  was  West  (and 
East  is  East,  as  we  know,  and  West  is  West)  in  any 
place  where  she  did  see  it— which  means  that  she  has 
never  seen  the  sun  set  in  the  same  place  where  she  has 
seen  the  new  moon — and  yet,  if  her  description  of  this 
very  scene  has  any  truth  in  it,  the  sun  could  not  have 
been  long  down,  and  the  "young  moon"  must  have 
been  "within  the  glory  of  the  afterglow".  It  seems 
an  astonishing  lapse,  and  I  am  induced  to  hope  my 
memory  is  wrong,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is,  for  it  struck 
me  at  the  ttime  I  read  it.  I  remember  that  because  in 
another  book — "  Anna  Lombard  " — which  I  read  at 
the  same  time  (not  from  any  choice  of  such  subjects, 
for  I  knew  nothing  of  either,  but  because  a  fellow 
passenger  lent  them  to  me)  I  found  what  I  suppose  to 
be  another  mistake  of  ignorance,  but  of  a  different 
kind. 

The  author  describes  Burmah  as  being  infested 
with  deadly  snakes  which  she  calls  "Rattlers". 
That  may  possibly  be  a  local  name  for  some  snake, 
but  I  never  heard  it  used  by  anyone  except  as 
meaning  Rattlesnakes,  and  if  she  can  find  Rattle- 
snakes in  Burmah,  I  dare  say  she  can  find  vipers  in 
Ireland. 

If  I  may  trespass  further  on  your  space  I  should 
like  to  mention  two  more  "  howlers  ",  as  they  seem  to 
me.  One  is  in  "  Cynthia  in  the  Wilderness  ",  I  think, 
but  anyhow  in  a  book  by  the  same  author,  of  whose 
works  I  have  only  seen  two,  and  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  other.  In  that  book  a  husband  comes  unex- 
pectedly in  the  early  morning  into  his  wife's  bedroom, 
and  finds  his  place  occupied  by  another  man.  He  has 
some  kind  of  a  golf-stick  in  his  hand — a  cleek,  I  think — 
and  he  strikes  his  supplanter  on  the  head  with  it. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  man  is  likely  to 
die,  and  every  one  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  he  does  the  husband  will  be  hanged  for  murder.  It 
is  written  under  a  man's  name,  but  I  don't  believe 
any  man  wrote  it — what  man  is  so  ignorant  as  to  think 
it?  What  else  could  the  husband  do,  unless  he  hit 
his  wife  also? 

To  pass  over  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  who  casually 
speaks  of  a  man  going  quail-shooting  with  a  rifle,  we 
come  to  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  wrote  a  story 
called  "The  Speckled  Band".  I  am  told  it  has 
recently  been  put  on  the  stage,  and  drawn  good  houses, 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  anyone  has  drawn  attention 
to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  impossible  incident,  on 
which  the  plot  rests — -to  wit,  the  lightning-like  ascent 
of  a  bell-rope  by  a  venomous  snake  brought  from 
India. 

As  the  author  is  a  man  of  science,  and  no  one  has 
apparently  seen  anything  improbable  in  the  feat, 
perhaps  I  am  all  wrong,  but  is  there  any  snake 
(venomous,  and  therefore  not  a  constrictor)  that  can 
go  up  a  bell-rope,  hanging  loose,  and  of  course  per- 
pendicularly, like  a  flash  of  lightning?  Could  it  go 
up  at  all?  I  feel  pretty  certain  it  could  not.  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible.  I  have  seen  a  chased  cobra 
go  up  a  rough  tree-trunk,  but  it  was  anything  but 
upright,  and  even  in  that  case  it  went  slower  than 
along  the  grass.  I  should  have  thought  that  if  it  could 
go  up  the  «rope  it  could  more  easily  have  gone  up  the 
wall. 

Let  me  fire  one  last  shot — at  a  big  mark  this  time. 
In  "  Locksley  Hall  "  (at  all  events  in  the  early 
editions),  Tennyson  speaks  of  "the  many-wintered 
crow  "  that  leads  the  clanging  "  rookery  home  ".  There 
k  are  plenty  of  crows — both  black  and  hooded— in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  he  must  have  seen  rookeries.  Is  it  believable 
that  he  supposed  a  crow  was  a  rook,  or  that,  knowing 
the  difference,  he  thought  a  crow  would  undertake 
such  a  contract  ?  Poor  old  crow — his  tale  of  winters 
would  be  done — he  would  never  see  another.  I  doubt 
if  there  would  be  enough  of  him  left  to  make  a  scare- 
crow. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P-  J- 
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REVIEWS. 

DEAN  GREGORY  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 

"  Robert  Gregory,  1819-1911  :  an  Autobiography." 
Prepared  for  the  Press,  with  Notes,  by  W.  H. 
Hutton  B.D.    London :  Longmans.    1912.   6s.  net. 

IT  has  been  said  that  all  biographies  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  "  autobiographies  "  and 
"ought  not  to  be  biographies  ".  The  book  before  us 
emphatically  does  not  belong  to  this  second  much  over- 
weighted division.  The  spare  form  of  the  single 
volume  in  itself  compares  favourably  with  the  two 
or  even  four  volumes  of  many  a  bulky  contem- 
porary. It  is  certainly  better  to  rise  up  with  an 
appetite  which  craves  more  than  from  a  satiety  of 
ancestors,  youthful  prodigies,  and  letters  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  on  matters  of  only  ephemeral  interest,  such 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  in  much  of  the  biographical 
literature  which  loads  our  book-shelves. 

When  Dean  Gregory  determined  to  make  notes  of  a 
life  which  had  been  singularly  full  of  interest  and 
vitality  in  one  of  the  most  marvellous  periods  of 
development  which  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  seen,  he 
certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  prolixity.  In  fact 
this  is  the  principal  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with 
the  Dean's  reminiscences,  that  they  might  well  have 
been  extended  into  a  fuller  and  more  minute  description 
of  scenes  and  characters  with  which  he  was  so  closely 
connected  at  a  time  about  which  we  are  glad  to  know 
all  that  can  be  told. 

The  history  of  Tractarianism,  it  is  true,  has  been 
written  it  may  be  with  too  great  minuteness,  and 
there  is  little  more  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject. 
But  the  revival  of  spiritual  life  and  power  at  S.  Paul's 
is  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable  that  we  should  gladly 
have  welcomed,  at  least  in  this  part  of  Dean  Gregory's 
career,  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  treatment. 

Archdeacon  Hutton,  however,  has  been  well  advised 
to  let  the  Dean  speak  for  himself,  and  to  restrain 
severely  the  chorus-like  passages  from  his  own  pen 
which  either  explain,  develop,  or  connect  the  singularly 
matter-of-fact  utterances  of  Dean  Gregory  which 
make  the  foundation  of  this  book. 

The  two  dates  between  which  the  record  runs  are 
significant,  1819-1911.  They  remind  us  that  the 
author  of  the  notes  remembered  the  time  when  as  yet 
steam  and  electricity  had  not  begun  to  revolutionise 
human  traffic  and  break  down  the  barriers  which 
separated  nations  or  even  distant  parts  of  the  same 
nation.  When  he  was  a  boy,  memories  of  the  great 
Continental  struggle  and  of  Waterloo  had  not  yet  been 
put  away  into  the  records  of  the  past.  When  he  died 
in  191 1  England  was  being  menaced  once  more  with 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  with  all  the  additional 
horrors  of  modern  armaments  which  make  the  warfare 
of  to-day  almost  as  distinct  from  the  methods  of  the 
days  of  Wellington  as  from  those  of  the  date  of 
Homer.  In  the  Church  of  England  between  those 
dates  lie  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  revival  of 
Convocation,  the  controversies  which  arose  about 
"Essays  and  Reviews",  with  subsequent  develop- 
ments, the  ritual  disputes  and  clerical  prosecutions,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  national  scheme  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. He  lived  under  six  Sovereigns  (if  a  few  months 
under  George  III.  be  included),  and  his  active  manhood 
coincided  with  the  wonderful  reign  of  Victoria.  No 
wonder  he  had  something  to  tell.  No  wonder  if,  forced 
into  active  opposition  as  he  was  to  prevailing  apathy 
and  indifference,  resisting  the  tide,  he  was  seen  above  it. 

Archdeacon  Hutton  has  had  no  difficulty  in  grouping 
the  memoirs  according  to  their  natural  chronological 
order.  He  shows  us  the  boy,  the  parish  priest,  the 
man,  the-Dean,  the  fast  friend  of  many  distinguished 
contemporaries.  And  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  all  through  these  chronological  compartments  the 
keen  politician,  the  Churchman,  the  educationist,  the 
reformer,  and  a  personality  of  singular  charm  and 
attractiveness.    In  the  very  first  pages  we  can  trace  ' 


the  old  Tory  fire  which  never  left  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  the  record  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
characterised  the  elections  in  1840.  He  says  charac- 
teristically :  "I  thought  it  well  to  recount  these 
political  incidents,  as  I  hope  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  similar  proceedings  at  the  present  day,  though 
possibly  it  may  be  that  indirect  bribery  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  direct,  whilst  the  greatly  increased  size  of  the 
constituencies  makes  the  old  method  of  procedure  more 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable". 

We  remember  in  this  connexion  how  up  to  the  last 
the  Dean  used  to  recount  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction 
that  he  had  played  a  large  share  in  severing  Mr. 
Gladstone's  connexion  with  Oxford.  Indeed,  one  of 
his  last  efforts,  when  his  strength  would  no  longer 
respond  to  the  command  of  his  will,  was  to  go  to 
record  his  vote  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  at  the 
last  general  election.  In  these  matters,  as  indeed  in 
most  others,  his  convictions  never  varied.  His 
biographer  says  :  "  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  Protectionist 
all  his  life.  He  watched  with  interest,  not  unmixed 
with  a  sense  of  triumph,  his  party  returning  to  what 
had  always  been  his  principles  ". 

Dr.  Gregory's  name,  however,  will  always  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  cause  of  education. 
In  the  exigencies  of  political  strife  and  sectarian 
bitterness  it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  represent  the 
Church  as  a  reactionary  body,  for  ever  throwing  a 
dead  weight  of  opposition  into  the  scale  as  against  the 
cause  of  progress.  A  perusal  of  these  pages  will  show 
what  earnest  and  effectual  work  was  being  carried  on 
bv  men  like  Robert  Gregory,  both  before  and  after 
the  Government  scheme  of  1870.  Never  has  the  cause 
of  religious  education  had  a  more  earnest  champion 
than  he  was,  and  there  was  no  cause  so  near  his  heart 
as  the  education  of  children  according  to  right  and  true 
principles  in  contradistinction  to  the  wild  and  fantastic 
schemes  which  found  favour  with  the  secularists. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  pages  which  deal  with  S.  Paul's 
and  with  all  that  Robert  Gregory  did  for  it  both 
as  Canon  and  Dean  that  readers  will  turn  with  especial 
interest.  The  story  which  has  been  so  often  told  both 
by  his  own  lips  and  in  other  biographies  of  the  extra- 
ordinary resurrection  as  from  the  dead  of  the  great 
corporation  is  here  set  down  quite  simply  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  not  a  little  ironical  that  a 
man  with  no  ear  for  music  should  have  brought  about, 
or  rather  made  possible,  the  musical  rendering  of  the 
services  for  which  S.  Paul's  is  famous  ;  that  one  with 
no  care  for  ceremonial  should  have  devoted  himself 
to  develop  everything  which  might  tend  to  the  greater 
honour  and  glory  of  God  in  worship  ;  that  a  man  with 
no  aesthetic  tastes  should  have  set  himself  to  carry 
through  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Richmond 
the  decorations  of  the  choir  and  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral.  This  last  is  an  irony  which  some  aesthetic 
taste  in  the  Dean  would  certainly  have  saved — would 
that  it  had.  However,  in  all  these  matters  he  exhibited 
that  true  sense  of  duty  which  consists  in  doing  that 
which  one  thinks  right  rather  than  that  which  is 
congenial. 

Mr.  Hutton  rightly  supplements  the  simple 
narrative  of  the  Dean  with  appreciations  gathered  from 
those  who  knew  and  venerated  the  man  and  his  work. 
More  especially  noticeable  is  the  striking  estimate  by 
Dr.  Holland.  There  was  a  time  when  at  the  end  men 
were  calling  on  Dean  Gregory  to  resign  the  work  which 
he  could  no  longer  actively  perform.  But  the  secret  of 
the  long  delay  was  this,  that  he  never  conceived  himself 
as  likely  to  live  so  long  as  he  actually  did.  He  lived 
of  late  years  in  constant  expectation  of  death.  He 
waited  and  waited,  and  Death  still  put  off  his  coming, 
until  he  himself  hardly  realised  that  he  was  already  in 
the  twilight  of  that  night.  And  yet  even  in  those  days 
of  extreme  feebleness  there  was  a  sense  of  veneration 
and  honour  connected  with  him  which  seemed  to 
make  him  part  of  the  very  traditions  of  the  Cathedral 
itself.  We  heartily  commend  this  work  as  a  record  of 
a  noble  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God  which  may  well 
be  an  inspiration  and  a  record  of  the  abiding  power  of 
the  great  principles  which  were  the  source  and  main- 
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spring  of  all  that  Robert  Gregory  was  able  to  do  for 
the  Church,  for  S.  Paul's,  and  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  JULIAN. 

"  Stupor  Mundi."  By  Lionel  Allshorn.  London  :  Seeker. 
1912.    16s.  net. 

IF  there  was  not  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  book, 
publishers,  we  suppose,  would  have  given  up  pub- 
lishing them.  But  who  the  people  are  that  read  these 
large  and  expensive  volumes  of  slipshod  history  we  can- 
not make  out.  Every  publisher's  list  is  full  of  them. 
They  are  beautifully  printed,  they  are  copiously  illus- 
trated, they  are  heavily  priced.  Not  one  in  ten  shows 
any  literary  quality.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  shows 
any  sign  of  original  research.  Mr.  Allshorn's  Life  of 
Frederick  II.  is  an  average  example  of  the  class.  A 
short  and  rather  superficial  study  of  Frederick's  career 
is  with  the  help  of  big  print,  wide  margins,  and  ten  illus- 
trations made  to  fill  a  large  volume  costing  sixteen 
shillings.  It  is  not  a  dull  book.  A  book  about  Frede- 
rick II.  could  not  be  dull.  It  is  hardly  a  bad  book.  Mr. 
Allshorn  has  evidently  read  many  second-hand  authori- 
ties. But  it  is  not  worth  the  ,pomp  and  circumstance 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  author  is  a  thick-and 
thin  admirer  of  Frederick  and  all  his  works.  That,  if  a 
follv,  is  not  a  sin.  No  one  can  resist  the  charm  and 
mystery  of  the  Emperor's  dramatic  career.  But  hero 
worship  becomes  tiresome  when  it  attributes  every  virtue 
to  the  hero,  and  every  manner  of  vice  to  the  hero's 
opponents.  In  Mr.  Allshorn's  eyes  the  Empire  could 
do  no  wrong,  and  the  Papacy  could  do  no  right. 
Frederick  is  the  champion  of  "  the  freedom  of  man  " 
involved  in  a  tragic  struggle  against  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Both  these  assumptions  are  absurd.  What- 
ever mistakes  it  may  have  made,  the  Papacy  had  a 
very  strong  case  against  the  unorthodox  Emperor. 
There  was  not  a  mediaeval  convention  he  did  not  flout 
and  delight  to  flout.  To  realise  how  far  he  had  drifted 
from  the  old  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  him  with  his  grandfather 
Barbarossa.  With  Germany  and  the  North  he  had  no 
sympathy ;  in  his  love  of  the  South  he  resembled 
Otto  III.  ;  he  was  glad  to  hand  over  German  affairs 
to  his  son  Conrad,  and  Lombard  Government  to  his 
Viceroy  Ezzelino ;  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  the  East 
orthodox  and  heretic,  Christian  and  Pagan,  these  were 
the  centre  of  his  interests.  For  the  first  and  last  time 
in  history  Palermo  became  an  Emperor's  capital. 
Central  and  Southern  Italy  were  not  big  enough  to  hold 
a  Pope  and  an  Emperor,  particularly  when  the  Pope 
was  a  Gregory  IX.  or  an  Innocent  IV.,  and  the 
Emperor  a  Hohenstaufen.  It  was  difficult  enough  to 
define  the  relations  of  Pope  and  Emperor  in  Europe  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  when  they 
were  neighbours  in  Italy.  The  Papacy  stood  almost 
where  the  Lateran  Council  had  left  it.  If  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  did  not  possess  the  commanding 
personality  of  Innocent  III.,  they  were  no  unworthy 
champions  of  Papal  supremacy.  Frederick,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  educated  in  another  world.  The 
Sicilies  are  even  now  a  country  apart.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  they  were  more  Eastern  than 
Western.  Magna  Graecia  looked  to  Constantinople 
as  its  Rome  ;  Sicily  was  filled  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Saracen  raiders.  Their  Government  was  not  like 
other  Governments.  Whilst  in  England  the  Normans 
set  up  a  strong  central  authority,  in  Southern  Italy  they 
did  no  more  than  carve  out  independent  principalities. 
Eastern  influences  were  altogether  too  strong  for  feudal 
ideas  and  Teutonic  institutions.  It  was  in  this  semi- 
Eastern  atmosphere  that  Frederick  spent  his  troubled 
childhood.  An  Emperor  without  influence  and  a  King 
without  power,  he  was  dependent  through  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  on  Papal  protection  for  his  very 
existence.  His  unexpected  rise  to  independence  shows 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 

The  breach  with  the  Papacy  came  where  it  was  to  be 
expected — on  the  question  of  a  crusade.    At  his  corona- 


tion in  S.  Peter's  in  1215  he  had  taken  the  Cross.  It 
was  what  was  expected  of  an  Emperor.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Papacy  was  almost  invariably  expressed 
in  a  crusade.  The  princes  of  Christendom,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  did  their  years  of  compulsory  service. 
To  trifle  with  so  grave  a  question  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion was  a  very  serious  matter.  For  twelve  years 
amidst  a  shower  of  Papal  prayers  and  threats  Frederick 
avoided  carrying  his  oath  into  effect.  At  last  he 
started.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  made  the  expedi- 
tion was  an  even  greater  outrage  upon  public  opinion 
than  his  previous  delay.  A  negotiation  with  a  usurping 
Sultan  of  Egypt  preceded  his  start.  A  diplomatic 
treaty  gave  him  the  Holy  City  and  partitioned 
Palestine  with  the  infidel.  No  greater  outrage  could 
have  been  inflicted  upon  mediaeval  Christendom  than 
this  alliance  between  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  the 
Moslem  unbeliever.  It  was  little  wonder  that  Europe 
saw  the  curious  result  of  a  crusading  Emperor  under 
excommunication  and  the  Holy  City  under  an  interdict. 
Mr.  Allshorn  sees  in  this  expedition  a  crusading 
triumph.  It  was  really  a  diplomatic  mission  facilitated 
by  a  complete  disregard  of  mediawal  conventions.  To 
the  Papacy  it  must  have  been  especially  galling  to  see 
its  most  potent  instrument,  a  crusade,  turned  against 
itself.  Although  excommunicated,  Frederick  persisted 
in  maintaining  his  orthodoxy,  and  for  a  short  time  after 
his  return  was  received  back  into  Papal  favour.  But 
his  unorthodox  ideas  of  the  proper  relations  between 
Church  and  State  were  certain  to  reopen  the  breach. 
It  was  to  Constantinople  and  the  Khalifs  that  he  looked 
for  his  model.  They  alone,  so  he  informed  his  father- 
in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Nicasa,  had  solved  the  problem 
by  making  the  clergy  a  branch  of  the  civil  service 
and  the  power  of  the  Prince  supreme  over  Church  and 
State.  He  was  ready,  indeed,  to  call  himself  a  son 
of  Mother  Church,  but  this  he  was  careful  to  qualify. 
"  Sicut  primus  et  unicus  Ecclesiae  filius  et  patronus  "  ; 
his  patronage  was  more  conspicuous  than  his  filial 
piety.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Papacy, 
confronted  with  the  fate  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  made  a  vigorous  stand  for  its  independ- 
ence. The  matter  was  serious  enough  as  a  political 
question  ;  it  was  further  embittered  by  the  unconven- 
tional life  that  Frederick  was  leading  and  the  nihilist 
views  that  he  was  said  to  hold.  His  harem  and  the 
Oriental  splendours  of  his  court  were  notorious.  What 
was  more  serious,  rumour  said  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  work  "  De  Tribus  Impostoribus 
in  which  Moses,  Mahomet  and  Christ  were  held 
up  to  ridicule  as  the  world's  three  greatest  im- 
postors. It  was  at  any  rate  certain  that  Moslems 
and  Jews  were  his  confidants,  and  that  instead  of 
depending  upon  a  feudal  army  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  as  every  Emperor  should,  he  had  10,000  Saracen 
troops  in  his  pay  at  Lucera.  His  curious  mind  roved 
everywhere.  The  doctors  of  Salerno,  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  troubadours  from  Provence,  theologians 
from  Rome,  poets  and  mathematicians,  elephants  and 
divers,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi 
brought  rich  stores  of  material  for  the  exercise  of  his 
agile  mind.  When  he  wanted  an  answer  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  it  was  not  to  the  successor  of 
S.  Peter  but  to  the  rabbi  Juda  ben  Salomo  Cahen  and 
the  munshi  Ibn  Sabin  of  Murcia  that  he  went  for 
guidance.  Many  stories  were  told  of  his  critical 
scepticism.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  was  sure  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  the  orthodox.  Mr.  Allshorn 
may  rage,  but  the  orthodox  had  every  reason  to  be 
shocked.  Mr.  Allshorn  may  rage  again,  but  Frederick 
was  not  a  champion  of  political  freedom.  By  repress- 
ing powerful  vassals  and  abolishing  city  rights  he  was 
not  fighting  the  cause  of  the  poor,  even  though 
he  may  have  been  the  first  prince  to  summon  the  Third 
Estate  to  his  Parliament.  He  was  merely  imitating  the 
Eastern  Emperor  and  the  Khalif  in  his  attempt  to  set 
up  an  absolute  monarchy.  Mr.  Allshorn  seems  to  think 
that  by  curbing  the  power  of  the  Church  Frederick  was 
serving  the  cause  of  popular  freedom.  He  was  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind.  So  long  as  the  civil  power  was 
confronted  with  the  sacerdotium,  absolutism  was  impos- 
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sible.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  post- 
Reformation  monarchies  show  that  when  once  the  power 
of  the  Church  was  destroyed,  Caesarism  had  nothing 
to  check  it.  Intellectual  freedom,  indeed,  Frederick 
did  encourage.  For  the  first  time  for  many  centuries 
thought  and  its  expression  were  free.  Eastern  and 
Western  culture  met  in  free  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course. Yet  somehow  this  hybrid  civilisation  was  too 
exotic  to  last.  It  went  to  pieces  in  Cyprus  and  in 
Greece ;  in  Sicily  it  was  even  shorter  lived.  Yet  in 
spite  of  its  failure  it  gave  the  Renaissance  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  charm  that  is  lacking  in  the 
fifteenth. 


A  FINE  NOYEL. 

"  Yonder."     By  E.  H.  Young.     London  :  Heinemann. 
1912.  6s. 

WITH  this  second  book  E.  H.  Young,  who  we 
feel  convinced  is  a  woman,  achieves  a  position 
which  will  entitle  all  her  future  works  to  serious  and 
careful  consideration.  Her  first  novel,  "A  Corn  of 
W  heat  ",  which  we  reviewed  a  year  or  two  ago,  was 
undoubtedly  interesting,  even  exceptional,  work ;  but 
there  was  a  chance,  as  there  always  is  with  a  first  book, 
that  it  might  be  the  expression  of  all  that  the  author 
had  to  give.  "Yonder  "  makes  us  quite  sure  that  in 
E.  H.  Young  we  have  a  new  author  capable  of  the 
writing  that  makes  for  permanence.  There  are  faults 
in  this  book,  faults  of  form  and  proportion,  that  may 
be  born  in  and  kneaded  out  of  the  best  of  novelists  ; 
but  there  are  also  the  signs  of  genius,  obviously  innate, 
that  the  most  cultivated  stylist  could  not  assume. 

The  scenario  of  the  drama  is,  as  it  should  be,  simple 
in  essentials,  and  complicated  only  by  episodic  detail 
which  elaborates  the  characters  of  the  actors.  From 
two  households,  each  admirably  particularised,  the 
author  shows  us  two  young  people  being  drawn  inevit- 
ably together.  Alexander  Rutherford  is  the  son  of  an 
hereditary  dipsomaniac,  whom  his  wife  Clara, 
Alexander's  mother,  guards  in  her  "  remote  bleak  gully 
of  the  hills  "■ — the  hills  from  which  Alexander  imbibes 
his  philosophy  and  his  strength.  Theresa  Webb  is  the 
daughter  of  a  kindly,  weak,  loving  and  needy  com- 
mercial traveller ;  and  we  see  her  growing  up  in  a 
seaport-town,  warmly  impulsive  and  passionate,  but 
governed  by  a  disciplined  sense  of  family  ties.  The  real 
exhilaration  that  the  reader  finds  in  the  minute  and 
vivid  accounts  of  these  two  homes  is  largely  due  to  the 
quality  of  spiritual  courage  which  is  evinced  in  both, 
in  the  one  by  Clara  Rutherford,  who  never  despairs  of 
her  husband  and  always  spreads  balm  on  the  natural 
enmity  between  her  husband  and  their  son,  and  in  the 
other  by  Theresa  herself.  The  subordinate  characters 
are  painted  in  with  an  extraordinary  economy  that  is 
nevertheless  brilliantly  suggestive  :  the  author  can 
conduct  a  piece  of  quite  commonplace  conversation  on 
some  domestic  matter  between  three  or  four  of  the 
characters  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  continual  side- 
lights upon  them  and  their  mutual  relations  and  feelings. 
This  is  in  fact  the  dramatic  art  at  its  highest.  The 
denouement  of  the  story,  a  murder  and  suicide,  is  also 
dramatic,  but  in  a  more  ordinary  sense  and  in  a  less 
satisfactory  way. 

The  other  welcome  feature  of  the  book  is  the  subtle 
insistence  throughout  on  the  influence  of  natural  sur- 
roundings on  character.  In  "  A  Corn  of  Wheat  "  this 
feature  was  also  prominent  ;  but  the  lesson  of  Judith, 
if  a  lesson  was  intended,  was  the  selfishness  of  Nature 
and  the  cruelty  of  life.  In  "  Yonder  "  we  have  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  mountains,  at  once  pagan  and  altruistic, 
to  which  our  own  pulses  respond  at  once,  and  which 
makes  us  think  of  no  name  lower  than  that  of  George 
Meredith.  From  his  mountain-philosophy,  however, 
it  differs  in  austerity  ;  his  thoughts  were  Alpine,  while 
E.  H.  Young  writes  with  an  intense  love  of  English 
hills — if  we  guess  rightly,  of  Cumberland  rather  than 
Yorkshire.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  poetical  quality  lifts 
the  whole  psychology  of  her  story  to  the  heights  of 


beauty,  while  the  truth  of  her  human  characterisation 
keeps  our  interest  in  the  romance  warm  and  alive.  The 
persons  of  the  play  are  whole  ;  there  is  none  of  the 
feeble  labelling  of  a  character  "  good  "  or  "  bad  "  or 
"  indifferent  ",  but  they  are  given  complete.  Most 
pains  have  been  lavished  on  Theresa,  but,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  though  we  cannot  but  love  her,  she 
docs  not  remain  so  sharply  defined  on  the  retina  as 
either  Clara  Rutherford  or  Mrs.  Webb — Nancy,  the 
invalid  mother  of  Theresa.  Here  the  author  triumphs; 
she  is  only  less  certain  in  her  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
two  families  ;  while,  with  a  curious  wise-woman  of  the 
hills,  whose  locus  standi  in  the  drama  we  do  not  clearly 
see,  and  with  the  circle  of  nouveaux  riches  into  which 
Theresa  momentarily  flashes  as  a  fiancee,  she  is  un- 
successful. And  even  if  the  fable  of  this  fine  novel  were 
a  little  thing,  which  it  is  not,  the  literary  quality  of  the 
writing  would  engage  sympathy ;  no  moral  subtlety 
seems  too  delicate  to  be  conveyed  by  the  author's  art, 
and  a  real  love  for  Nature  gleams  through  her  descrip- 
tions of  scenery.  We  cannot  doubt  that  E.  H.  Young 
will  contribute  work  of  which  lovers  of  English  fiction 
must  take  account. 


A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  FOSSILS. 

"Evolution  in  the  Past."  By  Henry  R.  Knipe.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Woodward  and  E.  Bucknall. 
London  :  Herbert  and  Daniel.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

SOME  years  ago  Mr.  Knipe  was  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  life  "  from 
Nebula  to  Man"  in  verse.  The  medium  was  not  well 
suited  to  the  subject,  for  the  treatment  was  chiefly 
expository  ;  but  none  the  less  the  author  succeeded  in 
giving  a  competent  account  of  what  is  known  as  to  the 
succession  of  life  throughout  the  geological  ages.  He  has 
now  turned  frankly  to  prose,  and  has  produced  a  clear, 
readable,  and  useful  book,  well  illustrated  by  recon- 
structions of  the  more  striking  types  of  extinct  life,  made 
by  skilful  artists  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Our  knowledge  of 
fossil  forms  is  scattered  over  a  very  wide  literature, 
and  most  of  it  appears  in  so  technical  a  form  that  it  is 
difficult  for  those  who  are  not  experts.  Mr.  Knipe 
demands  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  from  his 
readers,  and  by  giving  a  full  and  careful  bibliography 
he  is  able  to  direct  those  who  wish  to  go  into  any  part 
of  the  subject  more  deeply  to  the  best  sources  of 
information. 

The  book  assumes  that  the  existing  forms  of  life  have 
come  about  by  slow  modification  from  simpler  forms, 
and  endeavours  to  give  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  animals 
and  plants  that  lived  in  each  of  the  great  geological 
ages.  Mr.  Knipe  explains  that  there  must  have  been 
a  long  period  before  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
during  which  he  supposes  that  life  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  unicellular  organisms  and  became  elaborated 
into  the  simple  ancestors  of  the  great  groups  of 
invertebrates.  In  the  Cambrian  period  there  were 
sponges  and  corals,  jelly-fish,  sea-lilies  and  star-fishes, 
lampshells,  bivalve  and  univalve  molluscs  and  straight- 
shelled  cephalopods,  trilobites,  king-crabs,  and  many 
simple  crustaceans.  These  simple  creatures  were 
chiefly  natives  of  the  mud  in  shallow  seas,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  land  fauna.  In  the  Ordovician 
period  there  was  very  much  the  same  range  of  marine 
life,  but  as  yet  no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  fishes.  On  land  large  winged  insects  had  come  into 
existence,  allied  to  modern  bugs  and  cockroaches. 
With  the  end  of  the  Silurian  period  fishes  of  different 
kinds  had  become  to  assume  importance.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  the  thorny-skinned  ostracoderms, 
some  of  which  had  enormous,  flat  heads,  whilst  others 
had  reached  a  truly  fish-like  shape. 

In  the  Devonian  period  fishes  were  extremely  abun- 
dant, and  were  broken  up  into  all  the  different  modern 
groups,  except  the  Teleosteans,  or  true  bony"  fish,  but 
none  of  them  had  yet  acquired  the  modern  fish-tail. 
Lung-fish  existed  in  numbers,  and  pointed  towards  the 
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beginning  of  terrestrial,  air-breathing,  vertebrate  popu- 
lation. The  only  land  animals,  however,  of  which 
there  is  exact  evidence  were  insects  and  centipedes. 

In  carboniferous  times  the  chief  interest  had  changed 
from  the  sea  to  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  the  land, 
and  amphibians  teemed  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
which  became  the  great  coal-beds  on  which  we  now 
draw.  Some  of  these  were  tiny  creatures  shaped  like 
salamanders  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
in  length  ;  but  there  were  others,  known  as  labyrintho- 
donts,  the  heads  of  which  were  more  than  a  foot  in 
length.  In  the  Permian  age  reptiles  had  come  into 
existence,  some  like  lizards,  some  like  tortoises,  some 
like  crocodiles,  and  many  others  of  strange  form  and 
huge  proportions.  Amongst  them  were  insignificant 
creatures,  differing  from  their  mates  chiefly  in  having 
the  teeth  divided  into  incisors  and  molars,  and  these 
foreshadowed  the  appearance  of  mammals.  In  the 
Triassic  period,  the  lowest  of  the  secondary  formations, 
reptiles  had  become  still  further  diversified  and  the 
bipedal  dinosaurs  had  made  their  appearance  ;  but  the 
most  striking  event  was  the  coming  into  existence  of 
undoubted  mammals,  which,  however,  were  still  very 
small  and  inconspicuous  creatures.  In  the  Jurassic 
period  dinosaurs  were  the  rulers  of  creation,  and  the 
land  and  the  seas  and  the  air  abounded  with  them. 
Some,  like  Diplodocus,  were  gigantic,  others  were 
small,  but  they  existed  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  some 
swimming,  some  leaping,  some  striding  on  their 
hind  legs,  others  prodigiously  flying  through  the  air. 
Mammals  remained  of  little  account,  none  of  them  being 
larger  than  rats  and  mice  ;  but  true  birds  with  feathers, 
although  with  long,  bony  tails  and  toothed  jaws,  had 
been  evolved  from  some  reptilian  type.  In  the  Creta- 
ceous age  reptiles  had  begun  to  lose  their  dominance, 
although  there  were  still  huge  flying  lizards  and  pre- 
daceous,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial  forms.  Birds  were 
more  numerous,  and  although  most  of  them  still  had 
reptilian  toothed  jaws  they  had  much  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  modern  guillemots  and  divers.  Mammals 
still  remained  obscure. 

The  change  from  the  Secondary  to  the  Tertiary  fauna 
is  so  great  that  it  seems,  as  Mr.  Knipe  puts  it,  as  if  the 
curtain  had  been  lowered  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous 
period,  and  had  been  rung  upon  the  Eocene  after  a  very 
long  interval,  in  which  most  of  the  characters  had  been 
changed.  There  are  certain  formations  in  America 
which  supply  some  information  as  to  how  the  gap  was 
bridged,  but  a  very  important  gap  still  remains.  The 
Tertiary  period  is  the  age  of  mammals  ;  in  Cretaceous 
times,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  mammals  were  small 
marsupial-like  forms  ;  in  the  oldest  Eocene  beds  there 
are  remains  of  mammals,  large  and  small,  foreshadow- 
ing all  the  modern  groups.  The  part  of  Mr.  Knipe's 
book  that  will  be  most  interesting  and  useful  to  general 
readers  is  his  excellent  account  of  the  evolution  of 
mammalian  life  from  the  London  Clay  to  modern  times, 
and  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  strange 
extinct  mammals  that  preceded  extant  species  are 
intelligible  and  happy. 


SPLENDID  ASSURANCE. 

"  Insurance  versus  Poverty."    By  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money. 
London  :  Methuen.    1912.    5s.  net. 

"\  ~\  7  ITH  commentators  like  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  M.P. 

*  ■  to  explain  the  National  Insurance  Act  is  to 
praise  it.  One  can  understand  the  satisfaction  of  a 
long-time  advocate  of  the  principle  of  State  insurance 
and  a  close  student  of  the  German  system  that  this 
country  has  at  length  set  foot  upon  the  road  where  our 
great  Continental  rival  has  already  shown  the  way.  So 
far,  indeed,  he  trenches  on  no  controversial  ground,  and 
political  opponents  who  have  accepted  and  indeed  wel- 
comed its  principle  are  as  entitled  as  he  is  to  be  heard 
in  its  praise.  It  is  when  his  exposition  of  the  Act 
resolves  itself  into  a  claim  that  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  schemes  that  those  who  have 
striven  with  varying  success  to  remedy  the  inequalities 


of  the  Act  must  find  themselves  at  issue  with  him  in  his 
three  hundred  odd  pages. 

Were  he  to  rely  solely  on  such  a  work  as  this,  the 
historian  of  the  future  would  get  small  hint  that  its 
author  was  treating  of  a  measure  which  had  been  rushed 
through  Parliament  with  unexampled  precipitation, 
large  portions  of  which  had  never  been  adequately 
examined  or  discussed  in  Parliament.  Nor  would  he 
infer  that  the  scheme  had  its  inception  amid  such  a 
carnival  of  national  uncertainty  and  muddle  as  recent 
weeks  have  witnessed.  To  judge  by  Mr.  Money's  book 
— adopting  one  of  Carlyle's  phrases — ■"  instead  of  a 
dark,  wasteful  chaos,  we  have  a  blooming,  heaven- 
encompassed  world  ".  Readers  of  all  opinions  will 
welcome  the  inclusion  in  his  volume  of  a  copy  of  the  Act 
itself,  though  all  may  not  read  it  through  the  same 
rose-coloured  spectacles  with  which  the  enclosing  pages 
show  the  author  himself  to  have  perused  it.  A  grateful 
passage  in  his  introduction  is  the  unexpected  tribute 
this  Free  Trader  pays  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  having 
by  his  fiscal  proposals  "  brought  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy realities  which  had  been  carefully  banned  from 
politics  in  recent  times  ",  and  which  "  led  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  much-needed  national  inquest,  which  is  still 
proceeding  ",  and  which  has  issued  in  the  Act  under 
notice. 

Mr.  Money's  remarks  on  the  economic  effects  of  the 
Act  may  be  examined  with  some  interest,  and  not  less 
so  because  of  the  enviable  degree  of  latitude  as  to  the 
incidence  of  particular  contributions  allowed  by 
the  Liberal  Insurance  Committee,  where  Mr.  Money 
wields  all  the  authority  that  attaches  to  the  Honorary 
Editorship  of  the  Literature  Department.  By  this 
oracle  the  apprehensive  employer  has  been  assured 
that  his  share  of  the  contributions  under  the  Act  can, 
in  practice,  be  conveniently  transferred  to  the  cost  of 
the  goods  which  the  employer  produces  and  the 
employee  pays  for.  The  counsel  tendered  simul- 
taneously to  the  workman  from  the  same  source  has 
been  that  "  the  idea  that  the  contributions  will  be 
simply  passed  on  to  the  worker  by  being  loaded  on 
to  the  price  of  goods  is  an  elementary  fallacy  ".  This 
work,  presumably,  is  designed  for  the  consumption  of 
the  latter  class.  For  the  employee  is  therein 
admonished  that  the  principal  effect  to  himself  of  such 
economic  readjustments  as  take  place  will  be  an 
increase  in  his  wages. 

Where  all  is  painted  in  such  glowing  colours,  the 
search  in  this  volume  for  recognition  that  imperfections 
in  the  Act  may  still  exist  to  be  remedied  is  necessarily 
long  and  diligent.  When,  however,  on  the  admission 
of  those  who  have  been  in  close  converse  with  him, 
the  author  of  the  Act  is  himself  dissatisfied  with  the 
position  of  the  class  of  deposit  contributors  which  the 
Statute  creates,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some  recogni- 
tion in  this  work  of  the  parlous  position  in  which  "  these 
boycotted  unfortunates  " — as  a  Liberal  journal  has 
termed  them — stand.  What  he  says  of  them  will  not 
tend  to  check  the  popular  tendency  to  shun  their  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Money  says  :  "  For  the  most  part,  they  will 
prove  to  be  persons  to  whom  insurance  cannot  apply, 
who  should  be  the  proper  care  of  a  reformed  Poor 
Law  ".  Even  the  phrases  of  the  official  lecturers  and 
leaflets  have  not  placed  the  disadvantages  of  their 
position  in  higher  relief.  Can  Mr.  Money,  however, 
have  forgotten  the  Unionist  amendment  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Fund  which,  by  means  of  a 
procedure  as  simple  as  it  was  equitable,  would  have 
afforded  a  real  though  a  reduced  insurance  to  these 
Very  people  whom  he  now  roundly  declares  to  be  unin- 
surable? Can  he  have  forgotten  that  under  it  those 
rejected  by  the  approved  societies  would  have  paid  their 
contributions  to  Health  Committees,  while  societies  and 
committees  alike  would  have  received  a  uniform  sub- 
vention of  two-thirds  of  the  benefits  from  the  Central 
Fund,  which  would  bear  more  than  one-half  of  the 
national  insurance  risk?  He  can  scarcely  tail  to  re- 
member that  had  that  amendment  been  accepted,  the 
national  insurance  risks  would  have  been  spread  more 
widelj  than  the  Act  now  spreads  them,  and  that 
whether  their  numbers  were  small  or  large,  even  the 
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wor*t  conceivable  lives  in  the  Health  Committees  would 
have  had  the  benefits  of  at  least  a  five-ninths  insurance. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Money  has  the  frankness  to  admit 
that  the  actuaries'  estimate  of  882,000  deposit  contribu- 
tors may  easily  be  exceeded.  Again,  he  acknowledges 
that  "  it  is  not  clear  "  where  the  associations  which  are 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  deposit  contributors 
are  to  obtain  funds  for  taking  proceedings  under  the 
"  excessive  sickness  "  provisions  of  the  Act.  Mr. 
Monev  even  rules  out  the  possibility  of  some  modified 
insurance  being  provided  for  deposit  contributors  in 
three  years'  time,  when  the  whole  scheme  comes  up 
for  revision  by  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  chapter  in 
which  their  position  is  dealt  with  is  optimistically  en- 
titled "The  Case  of  the  Uninsurable".  The  latter 
part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  unemployment  portion 
of  the  Act,  explained,  like  much  of  the  earlier  matter, 
bv  means  of  chapters  in  which  statistical  tables  largely 
figure.  A  full  index  to  the  entire  work  facilitates  refer- 
ence to  any  desired  point  in  what  Mr.  Balfour  has  tersely 
described  as  "  the  most  complicated  Act  of  the  last 
hundred  years  ". 

BASQUE. 

"The  Baskish  Verb."    By  E.  S.  Dodgson.  Oxford: 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.    1912.  10s. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  comparative  philo- 
logist there  are  few  languages  so  interesting  as 
Basque — or  "  Baskish  ",  as  Mr.  Dodgson  would  call  it. 
The  Basque  dialects  spoken  by  a  small  group  of  people 
on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees  form  a  linguistic  islet  in 
the  great  sea  of  Indo-European  speech,  and  represent 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  languages.  Alone 
among  the  primitive  languages  of  Europe,  Basque  has 
survived  to  our  day.  Philologists  have  been  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  described  as  agglu- 
tinative or  incorporating.  It  exhibits,  it  is  true,  most 
of  the  features  of  an  agglutinative  language  ;  its  suffixes 
are  generally  postfixed,  and  it  has  neither  declension  nor 
conjugation  in  the  Indo-European  sense  of  the  terms. 
But  the  verb  belongs  to  the  class  of  incorporating 
languages  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pronouns  are  incorporated 
in  the  verbal  forms.  Instead  of  the  simple  "  I  have  ", 
for  instance,  we  find  "  I  have  it  ",  "  I  have  you  ",  "  I 
have  it  for  you  ",  etc.  Long  usage  has  welded  the 
verbal  roots  and  incorporated  pronouns  into  composite 
forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyse,  and  when  to  the 
various  forms  thus  created  we  add  the  forms  specially 
reserved  for  addressing  a  woman  or  a  man,  a  superior 
or  an  equal,  the  multiplicity  of  the  verbal  forms  and  the 
difficulties  they  present  may  be  easily  imagined.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are,  properly  speaking,  only  two 
verbs  in  Basque,  "  to  be  "  and  "  to  have  "  ;  the  so-called 
simple  conjugation  having  been  shown  to  be  a  later 
development. 

What  increases  the  difficulty  of  Basque  is  the  absence 
of  literary  monuments  older  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  earliest  examples  of  Basque  names  are  to  be  found 
in  a  map  of  the  Bayonne  district  in  980 ;  the  first  refer- 
ences to  the  language  and  explanation  of  some  of  its 
words  are  in  the  "  Cosas  memorables  de  Espana  "  of 
Marina?us  Siculus  in  1530.  The  first  printed  Basque 
book  is  the  "  Poems  "  of  Dechepare,  published  in  1545. 
But  the  standard  of  Basque  philology  which  must  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  all  scientific  researches  into  the 
character  and  history  of  the  language  is  Leicarraga's 
"  New  Testament  "  of  1571. 

Mr.  Dodgson,  our  sole-surviving  English  Basque 
scholar,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  analysing  all  the 
verbal  forms  in  Leicarraga's  work  and  providing  them 
with  what  he  calls  a  "  parsing  synopsis  ".  It  is  a 
labour  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years, 
and  to  which  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  thoughts  and 
time.  Like  most  scholarly  labour,  however,  it  is  not 
remunerative,  and  he  has  not  found  it  easy  to  meet 
with  a  publisher.  Even  the  Oxford  University  Press  is 
beginning  to  be  stony-hearted.  Thus  far  fourteen  parts 
of  the  work  have  appeared,  including  the  Epistles  of 
S.  Peter,  S.  John,  and  S.  Jude,  several  of  S.  Paul's 


Epistles  and  the  three  first  Gospels.  The  third  Gospel 
is  the  one  analysed  in  the  publication  now  under  review. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dodgson's  work  is 
scholarly  and  honest,  and  that  it  will  be  the  indis- 
pensable foundation  lor  all  future  studies  in  Basque 
philology.  The  rules  and  definitions  of  Basque  gram- 
mar are  drawn  from  the  examples  which  are  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
examples,  moreover,  are  not  selected  or  tampered  with  ; 
none  is  omitted,  and  consequently  for  the  first  time  it  is 
possible  to  learn  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  Basque 
grammar,  apart  from  the  theories  which  have  been 
built  upon  some  of  them.  The  Basque  grammarian 
Larramendi  called  his  grammar  "  The  Impossible  Van- 
quished "  ;  but  if  the  impossible  means  a  real  explanation 
and  knowledge  of  the  Basque  verb,  its  conquest  was 
out  of  the  question  as  long  as  most  of  the  facts  relating 
to  it  remained  unknown.  It  may  be  hoped  that  means 
will  be  found  for  enabling  Mr.  Dodgson  to  finish  what 
he  has  undertaken  ;  several  more  parts  of  his  work  are 
even  now  ready  for  publication,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  they  could  not  be  brought  out  for  want  of  further 
encouragement. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Life  of  William  RobertsoD  Smith."  By  John  Sutherland 
Black  and  George  Chrystal.  "Lectures  and  Essays  of  William 
Robertson  Smith."  Edited  by  John  Sutherland  Black  and 
George  Chrystal.    London  :  Black.    1912.    7s.  6d.  each  net. 

If  the  subject  of  this  Life,  and  the  author  of  these  lectures 
and  essays,  had  lived  until  now  he  would  only  have  been 
sixty-six — and  he  died  eighteen  years  ago.  At  twenty-four 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church 
Divinity  Hall,  Aberdeen.  Five  years  afterwards  he  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  Church  for  an  article  on  the  Bible 
in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  In  the  interval  of  six 
years  several  prosecutions  for  heresy  were  launched  against 
him,  and  they  ended  with  his  ejection  from  his  Chair.  He 
was  immediately  made  co-editor  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ",  and  two  years  after  was  elected 
to  the  Readership  in  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1886  to  the 
post  of  Librarian  to  the  University.  While  at  Aberdeen  he 
became  one  of  the  Revisers  'of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
famous  heresy  trials,  and  his  editorship  of  the  "  Britan- 
nica ",  had  made  his  name  and  his  works  more  familiar  to  the 
scholars  of  the  Continent  than  any  other  British  Hebraist  or 
Arabist.  A  Continental  scholar  had  indeed  suggested  that 
he  should  be  called  to  a  Chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Wellhausen  wrote  to  him  on  his 
appointment  as  Librarian  that  he  hoped  he  would  give  up 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  ",  and  carry  on  his  true  work.  Noldeke, 
the  great  Arabist,  writing  supporting  him  for  the  Reader- 
ship, said  one  of  these  essays  :  "  His  quite  modest  notes  of  a 
journey  in  the  Hejaz  contributed  to  a  Scottish  newspaper 
rank  absolutely  amongst  the  most  instructive  things  that 
have  been  written  about  Arabia  "  ;  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  republished.  In  these  papers  also  appear  a  number  of 
Smith's  contributions  in  mathematics  and  physics  which 
were  read  by  Professor  Tait  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh while  Smith  was  an  undergraduate.  He  abandoned 
work  in  this  direction  for  Biblical  criticism  and  history,  and 
to  become  one  of  the  creators  of  the  new  science  of  Compara- 
tive Religion.  As  the  story  of  a  precociously  erudite  boy 
and  original  man  and  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  the 
biography  is  of  gi-eat  personal  interest ;  as  a  critique  of 
Smith's  place  in  scholarship  and  thought  it  is  of  importance  ; 
and  it  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical and  theological  history,  and  indirectly  to  the  history 
of  criticism  in  England. 

"  The  Autobiography  of  Wolfe  Tone."  Edited  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien. 
Dublin :  Maunsel.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

The  new  edition  of  this  book  has  appeared  in  an  opportune 
time.  Wolfe  Tone  may  possibly  have  been  an  adventurer  who 
found  in  patriotism  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  or  he  may 
have  been  (as  we  believe  him  to  have  been)  an  extremely 
honest  and  unscrupulous  and  brilliant  Irish  revolutionary. 
Fortune  was  against  him,  but  Wellington  paid  to  his  genius 
the  highest  of  compliments.  Wolfe  Tone  was  a  most 
extraordinary  man,  and  his  history  is  the  must  curious 
history  of  those  times.  With  a  hundred  guineas  in 
his  pocket,  unknown  and  unrecommended,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  order  to  overturn  the  English  Government  in  Ire- 
land. He  asked  for  a  large  force,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
for  a  small  one.  They;  listened  to  Tone.  Tone  had 
organised  victory :  an  incompetent  French  general  con- 
trived defeat.     Tone's  end  was  a  tragedy,  but  the  oblivion 
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which  has  fallen  on  his  name  in  English  history  is  un- 
deserved. Whether  a  study  of  his  life  will  assist  the  Home 
Rule  cause  is  a  different  question.  The  notes  to  the  book 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

"  Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Business."    By  W.  D.  Scott. 
NewaYerk:  Macmillan.    1912.  5s.6d.net. 

This,  the  author,  professor  of  a  university  near 
Chicago,  tells  us  is  a  contribution  to  the  "  psychology  of 
business  ".  Plainly  put,  it  is  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
employers,  and  tells  them  in  a  series  of  propositions  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  those  they  employ.  The  majority  of 
these  propositions  is  a  string  of  business  platitudes.  What 
are  not  platitudes  are  hardly  business,  and,  as  the  Americans 
say,  "  don't  help  any  ".  There  is  an  undercurrent  of 
objection  to  hustle,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Lyons 
on  American  want  of  method  in  business  being  quoted 
at  length.  As  a  means  of  increasing  production 
employers  are  enjoined  to  watch  all  those  details 
of  health  and  sanitation  which  for  some  years  have 
been  enforced  as  a  minimum  by  our  Factory  Acts.  In 
this  respect  evidently  the  United  States  are  sadly  behind- 
hand. The  obvious  criticism  on  a  book  of  this  kind  is  that 
any  business  man  who  needed  its  instruction  could  hardly 
have  kept  himself  going  successfully  while  waiting  for  its 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand  the  efficient  business  man 
can  tell  the  author  a  good  deal  more  than  he  teaches.  Still 
the  tedium  of  professorial  dogmatism  is  relieved  by  several 
touches  of  unconscious  humour.  Promotion,  we  are  advised, 
should  in  future  be  made  known  on  a  man's  birthday.  The 
birthday  is  an  important  social  event :  it  begins  a  new  year 
in  a  man's  life!  Employees'  names  on  cards  in  birthday 
order  are  in  future  to  be  kept  in  the  cabinet  of  every  efficient 
business  institution.  We  learn,  too,  without  surprise,  that 
"  much  constructive  thinking  is  done  in  the  quiet  of  the 
sanctuary  when  the  monotony  of  the  liturgy  or  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  has  soothed  the  quiet  nerves,  and  secured  a 
composed  condition  of  mind".  The  teaching  of  the  book 
may  be  summed  up  in  attention,  concentration,  temperate 
living,  and  a  total  absence  of  sentiment  unless  this  can  be 
made  to  increase  efficiency — that  is,  get  more  dollars.  Taken 
all  round  we  prefer  the  practical  business  man  with  a  little 
sympathy — not  only  on  a  profit  basis — for  his  workmen. 
Successful  men  don't  want  manuals  of  instruction,  and  no 
amount  of  theory  training  will  make  an  unpractical  person 
efficient.  ,  tU\S^ 

"A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Modern  Orchestra."    By  James  Lyon. 
London :  Macmillan ;  Stainer  and  Bell.    1912.    Is.  net. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  handbook  for  beginners  who  are 
writing  their  first  masterpieces.  It  is  not  at  all  odd  that 
these  handbooks  should  be  issued  in  England  alone.  On 
the  Continent  young  men  who  want  to  write  for  the 
orchestra  know  what  the  orchestra  is  :  they  write  for  instru- 
ments they  have  heard  played  daily  and  nightly  since  their 
infancy.  In  England,  however,  we  have  so  little  opera,  and 
so  few  orchestral  concerts,  that  a  young  ambitious  composer 
is  bound  to  turn  to  primers  and  learn  at  second — or  third — 
hand  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done.  Schumann,  it 
is  true,  pursued  this  method ;  but  he  was  lazy,  and  came  to 
utter  grief.  Mendelssohn  probably  never  read  a  text-book 
in  his  life,  but  he  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  bands 
play  all  his  life.  He  was  not  a  dreamer  like  Schumann,  and 
when  he  wrote  his  first  works  he  knew  exactly  what  every 
instrument  could  do,  and  what  combinations  of  these  instru- 
ments sounded  like.  However,  in  this  country  budding 
Mendelssohns  have  no  chances  of  learning  what  he  took  in 
one  may  almost  say  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  we  welcome 
a  booklet  of  this  description.  Let  us  hope  that  in  fifty 
years'  time  some  great  English  composer  will  admit  that  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  orchestration  from  Mr.  Lyon's 
effort. 

"Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Aout. 

This  number  contains  no  very  striking  article.  The  best  is 
by  General  E.  Garcin,  and  consists  of  an  account  of  the 
events  round  Metz  before  and  during  the  siege  up  to  the 
day  of  the  capitulation,  based  on  memoranda  made  at  the 
time  and  reduced  to  literary  form.  They  supply  a  kind  of 
epilogue  to  the  articles  by  M.  Ollivier.  They  are,  however, 
incomparably  inferior  in  i nlnvsl ,  and  add  lilt  hi  or  nothing 
to  what  we  already  know.  The  French  almost  won,  and 
should  have  won  the  battle  of  Mars  la  Tour,  as  well  as  those 
at  Gravelotte  and  S.  Privat.  Bazaine  was  incapacity  itself 
throughout;  he  never  even  troubled  to  learn  accurately  how 
the  battles  were  progressing.  Had  he  done  so,  and  sent  up  the 
reserves  when  required,  the  Germans  must  have  been 
defeated  both  at  Mars  la  Tour  and  S.  Privat.  All 
these  facts  have  long  been  established.  The  interest  of 
this  paper  lies  in  the  impression  it  gives  of  the  feelings  of  an 
intelligent  soldier  who  was  forced  to  see  his  country's  cause 
ruined  by  the  incapacity  of  his  chief. 
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HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "If  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  i8,  191  r. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

X  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

T   ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  /    First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  5s.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


L' 


UCERNE.  —  GRAND     HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

Highly  patronised.  Private  bathrooms  throughout.  Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 

MATLOCK.  — ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 
suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL    CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

•    Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  THE  DOP  DOCTOR." 

*•  BETWEEN  «- 
TWO  THIEVES 

By  Richard  Dehan 

"  The  book  lives  ;  it  burns  with  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  based 
on  a  wide  and  penetrating  knozvledge  of  life  and  of 
humanity.  There  are  moments  when  the  sheer  intensity 
of  the  writing,  its  imaginative  vision,  produce  an  effect  little 
short  of  that  of  genius.  We  go  out  of  one  roaring  world 
into  another.  And  such  a  book  will  capture  its  thousands 
of  readers."—  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 

WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 

I»R  ICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.   Post  free. 

The  Eye= Witness 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS 

Marconi. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
North-West  Manchester. 

Three  Open  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.    III.  By 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch. 

A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

For   the  Defence.    IX.    In  Defence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel.    By  Junius. 

Unjust  Stewards.    By  Delf. 

Kaloprosopy.    By  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times.    IX.    Mr.  George  to  a  Great 
Employer.    By  C. 

Sidonia  and  the  Jewish  Problem.    By  Cecil  Chesterton.  „ 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


Publishing  Office: 
16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

Buried  Alive  (Arnold  Bennett).    Methuen  (New  Edition).  6s. 

The  Anglo-Indiana  (Alice  Perrin).    Methuen.  6s. 

Written  in  the  Sand  (G.  R.  Duval).    Ham-Smith.  6«. 

The  Street  Called  Straight   (by  the  author  of   "  The  Inner 

Shrine").    Methuen.  6s. 
A  Woman  in  the  Limelight  (Charles  Gleig).    Methuen.  6-5. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Secret  (E.  M.  Channon).    Mills  and  Boon. 

6s. 

Verse. 

Sea  Songs  and  Other  Verses  (Lieut.  Edward  C.  Crutwell). 
Simpkin. 

Poems  :  Dramatic  and  Lyrical  (Clifford  Bax).  Orpheus  Press. 
4*.  6(1.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Gospel  of  Freedom  (D.  H.  A.  Major).  Unwin.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Church  Plate  of  Breconshire,  The  (J.  T.  Evans).  Alden 
£1  Is. 

Poets'  Chantry,  The  (Katherine  Bregy).  Herbert  and  Daniel. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Romance  of  the  Men  of  Devon,  The  (Francis  Gribble).  Mills 
and  Boon.  6s. 

Royal  and  Ancient  Game  of  Golf,  The  (edited  bv  H.  H.  Hilton 
and  G.  G.  Smith).    "Golf  Illustrated."    £6  6s. 

Stories  of  Pendennis  (Amy  Barter)  ;  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  (G.  H. 
G«rould)  ;  Told  through  the  Ages  Series.    Harrap.  2s.  6d. 

net  each. 

Strangling  of  Persia,  The  (W.  M.  Sinister).  Unwin.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Magazines  for  August. — L'Action  Nationale,  2)r.  50;  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  2fr.  75;  The  North  American  Review, 
Is.  net ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  International  Theosophical 
Chronicle,  6(1.  net. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— Some  NOMINATIONS 
FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  ^30  per  annum,  are  open  for 
next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year     ...       ...182     ...       —     1  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       _     o  15  2 

11       Quarter  Year         ...071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  S  BOOKS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  READING 

A  t  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 

Smith,    Elder  &  Co.'s 
New  is.  Net  Series. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
Works 

Illustrated  3/6  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Stories  of  War 

and  Sport. 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 
Uncle  Bernac  :  a  Memory  of  the  Empire. 
Rodney  Stone. 
The  White  Company. 
The  Adventures  of  Gerard. 
The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Hound  of  the  .  Baskervilles. 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard. 
The  Sign  of  Four. 
Sir  Nigel. 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus. 
Round  the  Fire  Stories. 
Micah  Clarke. 

The  Captain  of  the  Pole  Star. 

The  Refugees. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

1.  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

2.  The   Cruise   of  the    "  Cachalot  "   Round  the 

World  after  Sperm  Whales.      Frank  T.  Bullen. 

3.  Fights  for  the  Flag.                 Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

4.  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.             Frank  T.  Bullen. 

5.  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.          Richard  Jefferies. 

6.  A  Londoner's  Log  Book.   Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

7.  The  Sowers.                            Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

8       TeS^                                                                                        T-T  -   "Pirl^r    T-Torrrro  rA 

j                                                             iit  iviucr  xiaggarQ. 
9.  Vice  Versa.                                           F.  Anstey. 

10.  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen. 

11.  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

12.  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness.   Sir  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

13.  A  Vision  of  India.                               Sidney  Low. 

14.  The  Defence  of  Plevna.     Capt.  F.  W.  von  Herbert. 

With  an  Introduction   by    General   Sir  John  French, 
G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

15.  The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

16.  Nelson  and  His  Captains.       Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

17.  With  Edged  Tools.                Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

18.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weymans 
Novels 

(author's  complete  edition). 

In  20  Volumes.    Arranged  Chronologically. 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 
MR.  WEYMAN. 

Small  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3S.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

2.  The  New  Rector. 

•  3.  The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 

4.  A  Gentleman  of  France. 

5.  The  Man  in  Black. 

6.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

7.  My  Lady  Rotha. 

8.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 

9.  The  Red  Cockade. 

10.  Shrewsbury. 

11.  The  Castle  Inn. 

12.  Sophia. 

13.  Count  Hannibal. 

14.  In  Kings'  Byways. 

15.  The  Long  Night. 

16.  The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 

17.  Starvecrow  Farm. 

18.  Chippinge. 

19.  Laid  up  in  Lavender. 

20.  The  Wild  Geese. 

THIN   PAPER   EDITION  OF 

Henry  Seton  Merrimans 
Novels 

in  14  Volumes.    With  an  Introduction  in  the  First 
Volume  by  E.  F.  S.  and  S.  G.  T\ 

In  clear  type,  and  handy  size.          Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES   OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp. 

2.  The  Sowers. 

3.  From  One  Generation  to  Another. 

4.  With  Edged  Tools. 

5.  The  Grey  Lady. 

6.  Flotsam. 

7.  In  Kedar's  Tents. 

8.  Roden's  Corner. 

9.  The  Isle  of  Unrest. 

10.  The  Velvet  Glove. 

11.  The  Vultures. 

12.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

13.  Tomaso's  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

14.  The  Last  Hope. 

Prospectus  Post  Free  on  Application. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Th8  Holy  Bib'e.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy — 2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  ot  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

*»*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  VOlS. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Austen  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

Essays  by  Ceorge  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Calderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  |  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  1833—1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W.  Alois 

Wright.   2  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.CL. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
•»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  Green's  Works.   16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.   8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy; 

Oxford  Studies. 

Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Meaning  Of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Earthwork  Out  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays.  7  vols. 

Literary  Essays. 
Theological  Essays. 

Essays    on    Some  of    the    Modern    Guides  of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M.  Roscok. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.  Edited  by  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems  Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works.   12  vols. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 

Partial  Portraits.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."    By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 

LL.  D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Epic  and  Romance.   By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems,   u  vols. 

Westward  Ho  I  2  vols.  Yeast.   1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  I       Poems.    2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 

1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works.   14  vols. 

Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 

On  Compromise.    1  vol.  Miscellanies.    3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 
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The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  pi 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 

ates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 


ELEGANT    ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  L  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN    LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  1-0x7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   folding  maps, 
19  lull-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 
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Most  Valuable  Medicine  known. 
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and  all  kindred  ailments. 

The  only  Palliative  in  Cuts  short  all  attacks 

NEURALGIA,  of  SPASMS, 
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BRITISH  AUSTRIAN  OIL  INVESTMENT, 

VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE. 


Tdk  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Austrian  Oil  Invest- 
ment Company  was  held  on  7  August,  Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (.Mr.  E.  \V.  Bundy)  having  read  the  notices, 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  and  his  co-directors  regretted  that  the 
profits  for  the  period  under  review  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  recommend  a  further  dividend  during  the  past  year,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  shareholders  shared  that  regret,  although  ho 
thought  they  would  agree  that  the  statement  of  accounts  which  had 
been  presented  to  them  was  very  satisfactory  indeed,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances.  The  shareholders  would  appreciate  that  the 
trouble  to  the  Tsuschima  well  by  water  trouble  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  was  a  very  serious  blow  indeed  to  the  Company.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  similar  circumstances 
very  few  companies  of  their  size  could  have  withstood  such  a  blow, 
and,  to  be  candid,  their  Company  could  not  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strong  financial  support  which  the  directors  were  able  to 
arrange  for  it.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
overcome  the  trouble  at  the  well,  and  the  easing  was  now  being 
removed  and  replaced  to  an  intermediate  level,  which  the  records  showed 
had  never  been  worked,  and  whilst  it  would  be  perhaps  unwise  to  take 
too  optimistic  a  view  at  this  stage,  they  were  certainly  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  state  at  an  early  date  that  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  had  been  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
purchase  of  the  "  Hockefel.er  "  well  had  proved  immensely  successful; 
the  output,  which  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  this  Company  amounted 
to  about  70  tons  a  day,  had  steadily  increased  to  130  tons  a  day,  and 
they  were  advised  by  the  local  manager  that  a  further  increase'might 
be  expected  when  the  auxiliary  machinery  now  on  order  had  been 
installed.  At  the  present  time  this  well  was  making  a  clear  profit  at 
the  rate  of  over  £40,000  a  year,  and  the  Company  had  taken  one-half 
of  the  production  until  29  February,  increasing  to  two-thirds  from  then 
until  31  -May,  and  the  whole  of  the  income  since  that  date,  so  that  the 
shareholders  would  be  able  to  work  out  the  substantial  profit  that  had 
accrued  to  the  Company  from  the  well  so  far  this  year,  and  which  should 
accrue  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  The  fire  which  occurred 
at  this  well  in  May  did  considerable  damage  to  the  equipment,  but 
the  reinstatement  was  completed  within  three  weeks,  and  a  satisfactory 
settlement  had  been  received  from  the  insurance  company.  The  directors 
had  always  been  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  unwise  for  a 
company  of  this  character  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  production  of 
one  well,  and,  bearing  that  in  mind,  in  conjunction  with  the  additional 
advisability  of  not  confining  their  operations  entirely  to  one  district, 
negotiations  were  entered  upon  and  concluded  in  April  of  this  year, 
whereby  the  Company  acquired  the  oil-mining  rights  over  proved  oil 
hinds,  including  several  wells  already  bored  to  considerable  depths  in 
various  part;-  of  Galieia,  on  terms  which  the  directors  considered 
advantageous  to  this  Company.  Work  had  been  pushed  vigorously  ahead 
on  various  of  the  properties,  and  they  had  been  advised  that  one  or 
more  of  the  wells  would  enter  the  producing  stage  very  shortly.  One 
well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  now  ready  for  pumping,  and  they  were 
only  waiting  for  the  necessary  license  from  the  mining  authorities. 
They  considered  that  when  these  new  wells  had  been  brought  in  the 
Company's  position  would  be  a  very  sound  one,  and  it  should,  show 
good  prospect*  of  a  very  handsome  return  indeed  on  its  capital.  Oil  rro- 
pert>e>-  in  Gnjjcia  were  considerably  increasing  in  value,  and  the  Company's 
p;operties  had  shared  eommensurately.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
a  Company  with  so  modest  a  capital  to  work  the  whole  of  such  exten- 
sive properties,  and  they,  therefore,  intended  to  work  certain  sections 
of  the  properties  after  development  and  dispose  of  other  portions  either 
to  subsidiary  companies  or  others  anxious  to  secure  first-class  oil  pro- 
perties, and  he  would  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Company 
had  been  offered  for  some  of  its  properties  treble  the  purchase  price 
paid,  in  addition  to  a  substantial  royalty. 

Mr.  Charles  Bedworth,  after  reading  through  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  Chairman  and 
other  directors,  stated  that  he  had  sent  copies  of  such  correspondence 
to  the  shareholders  and  asked  them  to  support  him  in  demanding  a 
full  explanation  on  the  questions  he  raised.  He  said  the  directors 
should  give  every  possible  information  to  the  shareholders,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  independent  board  of  directors,  especially  as  two 
of  the  directors  of  this  Company,  Messrs.  Caulfield  and  Hodgson,  were 
also  directors  of  the  vendor  Motor  Investors'  Company. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Managing  Director,  said  the  directors  were  quite 
willing  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  the  shareholders,  but  they 
considered  the  proper  course  was  to  reserve  their  explanations  until 
the  shareholders  could  hear  them  at  the  general  meeting,  and  if  any 
shareholder  would  like  to  verify  their  statements  later  on  by  inspecting 
the  numerous  documents,  any  and  every  shareholder  would  be  given 
every  courtesy  and  facility  for  doing  so  at  his  leisure. 

Several  shareholders  followed  with  comments  and  further  questions, 
and  finally  Mr.  Bedworth  moved  the  following  resolutions: — (1)  Re- 
solved that  the  accounts  be  not  passed  until  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
Company  and  the  transactions  of  the  directors  have  been  investigated. 
(2)  Resolved  that  a  committee  of  inspection  be  appointed,  with  full 
power  to  investigate  every  transaction  relating  to  this  Company,  its 
properties,  and  the  actions  of  its  directors.  (3)  Resolved  that  the 
vendors,  the  Motor  Investors'  Association  (Messrs.  Caulfield  and  Hodgson), 
be  requested  to  return  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  profits  they  or  the 
M.I. A.  may  have  made  out  of  the  properties  sold  to  this  Company, 
since  the  profit  of  about  £85,000  made  out  of  the  Tsuschima  property, 
or,  as  an  alternative,  the  Company  take  the  whole  of  the  profits  and 
allow  the  vendors  50  per  cent,  upon  their  actual  cash  outlay.  (4)  Re- 
solved that  the  directors  issue  in  writing  to  the  shareholders  an  explana- 
tion of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Caulfield  and  Hodgson, 
or  any  company  of  which  these  two  gentlemen  are  directors,  setting 
out  the  properties  sold,  the  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid,  and  the  various 
profits  made  by  the  vendors  out  of  the  properties  before  or  after  the 
sale  to  this  Company.  (5)  Resolved  that  the  vendors,  Messrs.  Caulfield 
and  Hodgson,  be  requested  forthwith  to  resign  their  directorship  of 
the  Company,  or  in  the  alternative  that  three  directors  resign,  one  of 
such  three  to  be  one  of  the  vendors.  (6)  Resolved  that  three  or  five  new 
and  independent  directors  with  business  experience  be  elected  to  the 
board,  and  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  a  convenient  date  for  the 
shareholders  to  select  such  directors  and  attend  and  vote  thereon. 
(7)  Resolved  that  a  vote  of  censure  be  passed  upon  the  directors  for 
not  presenting  the  balance  sheet  before  the  last  issue  of  Ordinary  shares 
to  the  public  in  May  last,  as  such  balance  sheet  only  covers  a  period 
ending  four  or  five  months  before  the  issue  was  made. 

After  several  requests  from  the  Chair  no  seconder  or  supporter  could 
be  found  for  Mr.  Bedworth's  proposed  resolutions;  whereupon  the  follow- 
ing amendment  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  by  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Bedworth  alone  voting,  against  it :— "  That  the  members  present  at 
this  meeting,  having  heard  the  explanation  of  the  directors,  and  their 
rapids  on  the  various  points  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Bedworth,  desire 
to  place  on  record  that  thev  arc  fnllv  satisfied  the  directors  have  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Company." 

The  balahco  sheet  and  report  of  the  directors  were  then  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Ulster  Covenant  is  passive  resistance  in  excelsis. 
The  habitual  attitude  of  Ulster  Unionists  to  law  and 
order  is  as  good  as  that  of  Britons  anywhere.  It  is  simply 
incomparably  better  than  that  of  the  Keltic  population  of 
Ireland,  to  which  Home  Rule  would  make  Unionists  the 
under-dog.  The  resistance  of  Ulster,  in  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil's  words,  will  be  "  an  organised  and  disciplined 
movement,  like  war  in  its  discipline  and  self-control  ". 
Unlike  war,  Lord  Hugh  hopes,  "  in  its  freedom  from 
bloodshed  ".  We  are  not  so  sanguine.  The  Covenant 
is  not  to  acknowledge  the  Parliament  in  Dublin,  not  to 
obey  its  laws,  not  to  pay  its  taxes.  This  must  be  taken 
as  a  necessary  prelude  to  active  resistance,  an  offensive 
position.  That  is  what  the  Government  is  rushing  on 
because,  in  the  words  imputed  to  a  lady  of  his  family,  the 
Prime  Minister  "cannot  afford  to  resign  ",  and  emolu- 
ments depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish  master. 

In  Midlothian  Major  Hope,  the  Unionist  candidate, 
is  making  headway,  but  in  demonstrating  the  prepos- 
terous character  of  the  Coalition  he  runs  third  to  the 
Radical  and  Labour  protagonists.  Mr.  Shaw  tells  the 
electors  '"not  to  be  afraid  of  Home  Rule",  and  then 
he  leaves  that  question.  Cobdenism,  in  its  crudest 
sfaape,  is  the  enchantment  by  which  he  hopes  to  win. 
But  Cobdenism  Scottish  working-men  dislike,  and  have 
no  reverence  for  the  prophet's  memory.  "  You  never 
heard  me",  said  Cobden  to  the  Protectionists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  quote  the  superior  judgment  of 
the  working-classes  ".  A  manly  utterance,  but  not  in 
itself  a  recommendation  to  labour  audiences.  Major 
Hope  desires  Imperial  Preference  and  Fiscal  Reform, 
a  very  different  matter,  as  Midlothian  voters  are  quite 
capable  of  discerning,  from  the  Protectionist  bogey, 


which  Mr.  Shaw  is  busy  erecting.  The  Radical  candi- 
date is  nightly  thumped  by  Provost  Brown. 

"  The  Prime  Minister  who  said  he  could  never  be 
dependent  on  the  Irish  vote  has  been  saved  from  defeat 
by  the  Irish  vote  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  month,  and 
his  colleagues  are  scuttling  in  all  directions.  Lord 
Haldane  has  taken  refuge  on  the  Woolsack  from  the 
nightmare  of  insufficient  officers,  deficient  horses,  and 
defective  ammunition  ;  Lord  Carrington  has  jumped  at 
a  step  in  the  peerage  to  get  away  from  the  failure  of 
his  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill ;  Lord  Pentland  appa- 
rently expects  to  find  Madras  a  less  warm  corner  than 
the  Cabinet  had  recently  been ;  and  the  Master  of 
Elibank,  who  steered  the  Veto  Bill,  classing  the  House 
of  Lords  as  '  500  ordinary  men  chosen  accidentally 
among  the  unemployed  ',  has  not  merely  secured  a 
viscounty  for  his  father  and  a  barony  for  the  chairman 
of  his  constituency,  but  has  himself  found  salvation  and 
taken  refuge  among  those  who  had  been  held  up  to 
obloquy  as  '  a  danger  and  disgrace  to  the  nation  '.  This 
was  a  tidy  record  for  a  body  of  Ministers  of  stern  demo- 
cratic views."  It  is  a  tidy  record,  and  most  admirably 
put  by  Lord  Midleton  (from  whom  we  quote)  in  his 
speech  at  H  arewood.  This  is  the  Brodrick  asirain  who 
bowled  "  C.-B."  and  so  ended  the  Rosebery  innings. 

Those  apprentices  of  London  who  have  tackled  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  recall  the  sterling  mediaeval  apprentices 
whose  doings  Mr.  Simon  Tappertit  desired  to  emulate, 
and  Mr.  George  will  need  all  that  Marienbad,  its  waters, 
pines,  its  air,  golf,  and  last  not  least  its  Dr.  Ott  (if  Mr. 
George  is  in  hands  so  excellent)  can  do  for  him,  if  he  is 
to  "  take  them  on  "  successfully  on  his  return  to  busi- 
ness. Mis-liking  their  wages  being  docked  for  his 
insurance  scheme,  the  apprentices  sent  a  respectful 
protest  to  Mr.  George.  He  gave  them  no  reply,  having, 
it  may  be,  no  adequate  reply  to  give,  and  the  apprentices 
have  protested  a  second  time  against  his  incivility. 
That  is  in  brief  the  case  of  the  apprentices  and  Mr. 
George,  a  short  affair  but  significant.  Give  Mr.  George 
time  enough  and  he  will  have  all  the  serious  working 
people  in  England  ranged  against  him  and  the  scally- 
wags. 
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Vice-President  of  the  West  Newington  Liberal  and 
Radical  Association,  a  sometime  Mayor  of  S.  Albans 
where  he  lives,  respectably  occupied  in  business  in  Wal- 
worth for  half  a  century — all  these  things  is  Mr.  William 
Hurlock,  clothier  and  draper.  Yet  is  he  fined  .£20  5s. 
in  respect  of  Reginald  Reeve  Tinney,  an  employed 
contributor,  and  on  other  summonses  against  him. 
This  was  the  first  prosecution  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act.  Mr.  Hurlock,  you  read,  "  was  cheered 
when  he  left  the  Court  ".  He  had  been  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  and  henceforth  ranks  with  John 
Hampden.  The  cheers  may  reverberate  as  far  as 
Marienbad.  These  are  the  things  that  make  men  weep 
that  "  Labby  "  is  no  longer  with  us.  However,  Lord 
Rosebery  will  enjoy  the  little  incident.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  his  palate. 

Lord  Morley  was  able  to  get  Gladstone's  life  into 
three  volumes  :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  requires  four  for  his. 
Already.  Who  knows  how  many  more  volumes  may 
not  have  to  be  added?  The  book  is  badly  timed.  It  is 
coming  out  on  a  falling  market.  It  should  have  been 
floated  on  the  1909  Budget,  not  on  the  Insurance  Act. 
We  can  foresee  "The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George  M.P."  being  "remaindered"  along  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself.    A  bad  investment  both. 

"  Who  props,  thou  ask'st,  in  these  bad  days  my 
mind?"  asks  the  poet.  We  answer,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  Miss  Violet  Markham.  This 
eminently  efficient,  educated  gentlewoman — her  Albert 
Hall  speech  some  months  ago  hit  the  Suffragists  a  blow 
from  which  they  still  go  reeling — was  approached  the 
other  day  by  one  Shove,  who — addressing  her  by  the 
way  as  "  Dear  Miss  Markham",  albeit  an  entire 
stranger — asked  Miss  Markham  to  help  him,  Shove, 
representing,  he  said,  "  an  unofficial  body  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  Liberal  members  of  Parliament",  in  his  search  for 
"reliable  and  unbiassed  information  "  on  land  reform. 

Heaven  forfend  that  we  should  try  to  paraphrase  or 
abbreviate  Miss  Markham 's  answer  which  the  curious 
will  find  in  last  Tuesday's  "  Times  ".  It  ought  to  be 
written  up  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  A  free-trader,  Miss  Markham  would 
"  attach  less  importanee  to  the  conclusions  of  a 
hole-and-corner  association  such  as  Shove's  "  than 
she  could  "  to  those  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Commission, 
which  at  least  published  evidence  ".  "I  must  express 
my  astonishment",  Miss  Markham  concludes,  "that 
any  group  of  Liberals  should  have  embarked  on  a 
course  of  secret  inquiry,  the  methods  of  which  they 
would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  if  adopted  by  their 
political  opponents." 

The  "  Times  "  printed  on  Monday  immediately  after 
its  leaders  the  address  of  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  at  Aberavon. 
He  attacked  Lord  Devonport  in  this  address  with  even 
less  self-control  than  when  he  prayed  for  his  enemy  in 
a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  New  Testament 
injunction.  Mr.  Tillett  in  these  two  speeches  has  really 
given  up  all  serious  claims  as  a  leader.  If  he  were  calm 
enough  to  appreciate  their  effect,  he  would  know  every- 
body considers  they  prove  that  a  strike  under  his  leader- 
ship was  bound  to  end  in  disaster  as  the  dock  strike  did. 
What  is  the  obvious  retort  to  his  incoherent  and  foolish 
talk  about  his  champagne  dinner  at  Frascati's?  There 
is  significance  in  the  "Times"  placing  his  ravings 
so  prominently  and  without  comment.  The  speeches 
speak  for  themselves  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
TiHett's  mischief-mongering  at  an  end  will  be  pleased 
he  made  them. 

It  is  a  pity  "  F.  C.  G."  did  not  see  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  with  his  wooden  spade  delving  in 
his  town  garden,  as  he  described  himself  to  his  Spark- 
hill  audience.  We  should  have  had  a  pretty  picture. 
But  with  all  this  zeal  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  has  the  gardening  mind  of  his  father,  who 
once  said  in  the  House  that  he  really  believed  he  was 


fonder  of  gardening  than  of  politics.  If  Mr.  Austen 
had,  his  town  garden  would  not  have  been  the  dismal 
sight  he  says  it  was.  A  London  garden  may  make  quite 
a  brave  show.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  plants  will 
grow  and  bloom  in  a  "  back  yard  ".  They  will  not  be 
as  big,  but  they  may  be  very  nearly  as  bright  as  in  the 
country.  We  have  seen  fine  lilies  in  the  heart  of  the 
City.  Of  course  town  plants  must  be  coddled  a  bit ;  they 
cannot  be  turned  adrift  and  left  to  grow  by  themselves ; 
though  waste  spaces  in  London  do  soon  show  quite  a 
good  deal  of  colour.    Look  at  the  pink  in  Kingsway. 

Mr.  Borden,  assisting  at  the  launch  of  the  new  ship 
which  is  to  ply  between  Australia  and  Canada,  was 
probably  thinking  of  "  swift  shuttles  of  an  Empire's 
loom,  that  weave  us  main  to  main."  Clydebank  has 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gauging  what  private 
enterprise  in  the  British  Isles  has  done  for  shipping. 
Here  the  industry  is  unaided  ;  in  Canada  the  Govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  assist  private  works  for  public 
ends.  That,  he  might  have  added,  is  inevitable  in  a  new 
country.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Borden's  remark  has  an 
economic  bearing  on  which  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose 
to  enlarge.  Much  as  he  admired  what  he  saw  on  the 
Clyde,  he  probably  reflected  that  greater  things  still 
might  have  been  done  if  there  had  been  a  little  of  that 
fostering  spirit  which  is  found  in  every  other  country. 
"  The  arteries  of  empire  ",  as  he  described  the  great 
mercantile  lines  of  steamers,  cannot  be  full  till  we  have 
Imperial  Preference.  Mr.  Borden,  we  may  be  sure,  has 
seen  nothing  in  this  country  to  convince  him  to  the 
contrary. 

His  hand  may  or  may  not  be  strengthened  by  the 
non-party  naval  memorial  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  him  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Canadians  are  un- 
doubtedly keen  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  add  effectively 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
proposals  reached  a  stage  half-way  between  Mr. 
Bourrassa's  anti-Imperialism  and  Mr.  Borden's  policy 
of  whole-hearted  naval  contribution.  The  desire  of 
certain  well-meaning  Canadians  that  party  spirit  should 
be  exorcised  might  perhaps  be  described  as  an  invita- 
tion to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  abandon  his  tiny  navyism. 
One  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  one  of  his  former 
colleagues  summed  up  the  movement  for  a  round-table 
conference  as  absurd. 

Mr.  Taft  wants  a  patriotic  Canal  Bill  as  an  election 
asset ;  he  does  not  want  a  charge  of  treaty-breaking 
as  an  election  drawback,  so  he  came  out  with  a  plan  for 
making  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  inserting  in  the  Bill 
a  clause  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
against  its  provisions.  Of  course  the  Senate  rejected 
a  proposal  which  would  have  made  its  own  decision 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Mr.  Taft's  plan  is  now  dead.  But  it  is  worth  noting. 
It  shows  how  a  good  man  writhes,  struggling  with  ad- 
versity. The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  is  an  agreement 
between  two  sovereign  States.  How  can  one  of  them 
regard  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  other  as  competent 
to  determine  its  meaning?  American  writs  do  not 
run  in  Britain. 

Apart  from  the  Hearst  gutter-press,  the  American 
papers  have  been  better  than  their  public  in  this  matter. 
The  fact  that  the  Panama  Bill  is  a  typical  product  of  the 
political  machines  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
Press  denunciations.  Still,  one  is  glad  to  recognise 
that  not  only  the  "  New  York  Sun"  and  the  "  New 
York  Times  ",  of  which  one  expects  it,  but  most  of  the 
papers  have  not  shrunk  from  taking  a  strong  line, 
holding  that  the  treaty  can  only  mean  what  the  Senate 
pretends  it  does  not  mean,  and  that  the  American  mer- 
cantile marine  must  not  be  stimulated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
American  honour. 

Americans  have  a  constitutional  weakness  for 
poachers,  and  arc  naturally  much  moved  by  the  death 
of  "  an  American  soldier  of  fortune  ",  one  Rogers,  who 
at  the  head  of  a  big  party  of  natives  hunted  elephants 
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in  the  forbidden  Sudan.  Apparently  Rogers'  killing 
did  not  stop  at  elephants.  He  was  an  adventurer  of 
the  approved  freebooter  type.  Run  to  earth  by  an 
English  officer  and  a  small  band  of  Sudanese  police 
after  the  most  hazardous  pursuit,  he  was  found  in  a 
Congo  village  dying.  He  had  been  shot.  In  a  dark 
room,  dimly  lighted  by  a  sputtering  wick,  the  English 
officer  interviewed  him.  There  was  no  telling  at  what 
moment  the  natives  in  attendance  might  after  their  kind 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  nor  when  the  pistol 
under  the  red  blanket  which  covered  Rogers  might  go 
off.  But  the  elephant  hunter  knew  he  was  done  for. 
It  was  all  his  show  and  his  work,  he  said.  There  was 
just  that  spark  of  chivalry  in  him  which  is  so  often 
found  in  the  desperado.  How  Mayne  Reid  would  have 
rejoiced  over  him. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Midnapur  case  that  the  Indian  Government  will  have 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  Courts  being  used  for 
the  oppression  of  its  officers  under  the  form  of  law. 
The  result  of  the  appeal  is  to  exonerate  Mr.  Weston, 
the  Midnapur  magistrate,  and  the  two  Indian  police 
officers  from  the  plainly  trumped-up  charge  of  having 
conspired  to  implicate  the  plaintiff,  Peary  Molun  Dass, 
in  a  bomb  outrage.  The  action  for  malicious  prosecu- 
tion brought  by  Peary  was  simply  brought  as  a  means 
of  carrying  on  a  political  campaign  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  kept  up  for  four  years;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Fletcher,  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  played  into  their 
hands,  probably  through  weakness,  by  allowing  the 
plaintiff's  Indian  counsel  to  make  the  most  reckless 
accusations  against  the  Government  and  its  officers. 
Even  the  Appeal  Court  allowed  one  counsel  to  make  a 
speech  of  twenty  days  and  took  up  forty-two  days  with 
the  hearing.  He  was  emulating  Kenealy  advertising 
himself  in  the  Tichborne  case. 

From  China  sensational  reports  have  been  coming  in 
during  the  week.  One  time  Yuan-shi-kai  was  to  be 
impeached  in  connexion  with  certain  executions  ;  then 
on  Wednesday  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  at  Hankow 
was  extremely  optimistic ;  as  is  Dr.  Morrison.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  gauge  the  real  position  of  Yuan.  If  the 
southern — the  extremist — party  were  intriguing  against 
him,  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
scotch  the  intrigue  by  executing  two  of  the  ringleaders. 
General  Li  Yuan-hung  is  loyal  to  him,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  moderate  men  are  on  Yuan's  side. 

The  temper  of  the  Bulgarians  is  rising,  and  it  really 
seems  as  if  the  Government,  in  spite  of  its  caution,  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  them  in  much  longer.  The  details  of 
the  latest  Macedonian  massacre  turns  out  to  be  even 
worse  than  was  at  first  believed.  Quite  clearly  they 
were  the  deliberate  work  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Europe 
threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  Young  Turkey  after  the 
Powers  had  at  last  got  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
because  the  Turks  had  set  up  what  they  were  pleased  to 
term  a  "  Parliament."  Where  are  those  egregious 
persons  the  "Balkan  Committee"?  Are  they  still 
believers  in  the  reform  of  Turkey?  Our  own  Consular 
Reports  have  been  admittedly  suppressed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  so  as  not  to  rouse  feeling  against  the 
Turks.  The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  announces  his 
approval  of  Count  Berchtold's  proposals  if  "  decentrali- 
sation "  means  "  Ottomanisation  "  ! 

The  French  seem  to  be  just  awakening  to  the  task 
they  have  before  them  in  Morocco.  They  are  bound  to 
carry  the  thing  through  with  honour  after  nearly 
involving  Europe  in  war  in  order  to  gain  a  free  hand 
there,  but  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  very  grave  situa- 
tion which  will  task  General  Lyautey's  capacity  to  the 
uttermost.  The  Pretender  in  the  South  is  not  the  only 
obstacle,  though  he  is  a  grave  one ;  everywhere  and  in 
every  direction  opposition  is  simmering,  and  only  awaits 
opportunity  to  flame  out.  The  ex-Sultan  Mulai  Hand 
is  thoroughly  enjoying  himself  at  Vichy,  and  would 
seem  to  be  living  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  is  strictly 
consistent  with  his  allowance  of  ^12,000  a  year.  Mean- 


while his  successor  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Moors  at 
present,  either  favourably  or  the  reverse,  and  has  to 
make  his  way  with  them,  which  will  hardly  be  an  easy 
task,  as  he  is  obviously  nothing  but  a  French  puppet. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  strangely  enough,  such  a 
horror  as  that  at  Eastbourne  might  almost  be  predicted. 
Several  other  mysteries  connected  with  seaside  resorts 
were  to  be  found  in  the  papers  l)efore  the  tragedy  at 
Eastbourne  drew  public  attention  from  these  lesser 
affairs.  A  Yarmouth  murder  on  the  beach,  recalling  in 
its  details  the  similar  murder  during  a  summer  season 
at  the  same  place,  and  a  Dover  and  a  Folkestone 
murder  would  have  furnished  sensational  reading 
and  have  given  the  papers  much  that  they  are 
on  the  look-out  for.  Now  the  Eastbourne  mystery 
supplies  them  with  ideal  copy,  not  one  scrap  of  which 
will  they  let  slip  through  their  lingers.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  Crippen  flight  and  pursuit  and 
capture. 

In  sheer  horror  the  Eastbourne  crime  is  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  but  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  its  actual 
commission.  Everything  is  too  hideously  and  brutally 
manifest.  The  plan  was  carefully  premeditated,  but 
what  ought  to  have  happened  for  the  detective  interest 
was  that  Murray  should  have  escaped  as  he  appears  to 
have  intended.  The  mystery  is  now  transferred  to  the 
personality  of  Murray  ;  and  the  speculation  as  to  this 
suggests  how  the  plot  would  have  thickened  if  he  had 
bodily  disappeared.  This  strange  mystery  of  identifica- 
tion is  the  one  which  remains  to  be  made  the  most  of 
by  the  newspapers  wherewith  to  stimulate  and  minister 
to  the  curiosity  of  their  readers.  Not  less  may  be  made 
of  the  extraordinary  relations  of  Murray  to  his  victims. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  of  these  that  if  madness  accounts 
for  the  actual  murders,  it  must  be  traced  to  the  begin- 
ning of  these  abnormal  relations.  But  even  all  this 
lacks  the  thrill  of  the  man-hunt  with  an  execution  as  the 
finale. 

"  General  "  Booth  made  a  much  bigger  name  for 
himself  than  have  many  much  bigger  men.  He  frankly 
ran  his  religious  society  on  advertising  lines ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  paid.  Indeed,  his  idea  could  have  suc- 
ceeded on  no  other  lines.  Noise,  emotion,  sensation- 
alism— these  were  at  any  rate  the  outside  of  his 
"  army  ",  whatever  there  may  have  been  or  may  be 
beneath.  It  is  almost  banal  to  say  he  built  up  an 
amazing  organisation,  for  it  is  obvious.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  if  any  man's  achievement  ever  has  been  so 
obvious  as  William  Booth's.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
not  to  perceive  it.  It  is  a  huge  success,  undoubtedly  ; 
but  the  question  remains — does  success  sum  up  the  man 
and  all  his  work?  His  motives  were  good,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  say  he  had  done  no  good.  But  we 
can  hardly  conceive  anything  farther  from  the  lofty 
appeal,  the  gentle  and  awful  dignity  of  Christ  than  the 
Salvation  Army's  methods  and  whole  demeanour. 

Grant  that  the  "  army  "  is  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
the  powers  of  darkness — as  Booth  would  have  said  and 
as  he  unquestionably  believed,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
dispute — that  is  not  a  reason  for  borrowing  those 
powers'  devices.  It  is  bad  business  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons  when  you  have  better.  It  does 
not  follow,  if  good  has  been  done  by  vulgar  methods, 
more  good  could  not  have  been  done  in  finer  ways.  If 
cheap  sensationalism  fits  a  private  version  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  Booth's  was,  it  brands  it  too.  We 
grudge  the  "  General  "  none  of  his  applause,  but  amid 
this  royal  and  popular  fuss  we  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  forgotten  hundreds  of  penniless  priests  who  lived 
and  worked  amongst  their  poor,  unknown  without,  and 
died  unheard  of.  They  only  worked  on  regular  lines  ; 
they  did  not  make  a  new  Church  or  a  new  Gospel. 
Cannot  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  educate  his  army,  now  out 
of  the  hoyden  age,  out  of  its  hoydenish  ways?  Can  he 
not  bring  it  into  line  with  regular  Christendom,  the 
heritors  of  the  nobler  army  of  martyrs? 
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The  last  appeal  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Isles, 
or,  as  he  might  better  be  known,  the  Bishop  of  the 
English  on  the  Pacific,  has  not  fallen  flat.  Money  is 
coming  in  ;  it  should  have  come  in  long  ago.  The  time 
is  now  very  short.  However,  late  is  not  too  late.  It 
would  be  monstrous  if  this  fine  manly  fellow,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
a  land  unrealised,  should  be  allowed  to  fail.  Certainly, 
nothing,  we  should  think,  could  help  him  much  more 
than  the  attack  on  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times", 
by  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  South  American 
Missionary  Society — so  at  least  he  signed  himself. 
Now  it  appears  this  person  had  not  even  the  authority 
of  his  council  or  society  to  write.  Was  he  told  by  his 
colleagues  that  he  must  make  this  clear?  If  so,  there 
appears  to  be  yet  a  place  for  grace  amongst  them,  sorely 
needed.  This  society  might  well  hasten  its  dying — such 
bodies  only  put  people  off  or  divert  funds  from  better 
work.  A  bishop  is  an  officer  of  the  Church,  not  of  a 
private  society. 

This  is  an  off-time — though  for  that  matter  good  for 
thoughts  of  play — or  no  doubt  we  should  hear  of  reso- 
lutions against  "  Olympic  "  professionalism  by  other 
amateur  athletic  societies  similar  to  that  of  the  Amateur 
Rowing  Association.  The  A. A. A.  for  instance  should 
speak  out,  and  the  Rugby  Football  Union.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  be  heard  next  term,  of  course.  The 
sooner  the  world  knows  that  British  amateurs  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  "  Olympic  "  business  the 
better.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  competition  in  these 
meetings  cannot  be  kept  clean  from  the  professional 
spirit,  even  if  it  could  from  technically  professional 
methods.  Public  school  boys,  University  men,  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  organised  and  can  make  their 
attitude  known  without  difficulty.  Let  them  speak  out, 
and  the  professionalisers  will  be  scotched.  Amateur 
rowing  men,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  the  first 
to  move,  the  A.R.A.  collectively  and  prominent  oars- 
men individually.  Mr.  Lehmann  has  been  in  the  field 
from  the  beginning,  and  we  remember  letters  from  Mr. 
C.  M.  Pitman  and  Mr.  Hugh  Legge.  The  more  that 
speak  out  now  the  better. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  continues  to  amaze  us  day  by  day. 
He  ought  to  be  on  the  wondrous  kinematograph  films. 
No  man  ever  called  himself  a  liar  so  many  times  in  so 
brief  a  period — not  even  a  professional  politician.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  in  London  had  nothing  but  kind  things 
to  say  of  us ;  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  New  York  is  a 
different  little  gentleman  with  a  big  cigar ;  Mr. 
Hammerstein  in  London  longed  to  live  amongst  us  and 
to  educate  us ;  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  New  York  is  glad 
to  have  shaken,  or  brushed,  the  London  mud  off  his 
immaculate  boots.  He  is  sick  of  us.  We  can  only 
congratulate  him.  Most  of  us  are  sick  of  ourselves. 
To  find  an  American  who  is  honestly  sick  of  us  is 
refreshing.  If  Mr.  Hammerstein  will  only  be  content 
to  be  sick  of  us  and  kindly  stay  away,  we  shall  feel  all 
the  more  refreshed. 

As  this  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  this  country, 
we  may  briefly  remind  our  readers  that  this  German- 
American-Jew  gentleman  came  here  to  put  us  right 
musically.  With  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  came 
he  (sovereigns — not  dollars),  and  he  built  unto  himself 
a  lordly  pleasure  dome,  and  he  ran  operas  which  Covent 
Garden  had  given  up  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and 
he  expected  to  put  us  all  right.  People  refused  to  pay 
to  go  into  his  theatre  ;  and  as  he  was  working  the  whole 
business  on  a  philanthropic  basis  Mr.  Hammerstein 
began  to  howl.  He  howled  and  boasted  in  sweet 
alternation  ;  and  the  end  of  the  whole  concern  is  that 
he  has  gone  back  to  what  we  suppose  he  calls  his  native 
country,  and  we  are  free  of  him.  Far  from  helping 
on  opera  here,  he  has  been  a  very  damaging  factor.  We 
wish  him  well ;  but  we  don't  wish  to  sec  him  in  England 
again.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will 
before  now  have  made  a  fine  bargain  with  a  music-hall 
syndicate  or  a  kinematograph  show. 


THE  COVENANT  AND  JUSTIFICATION. 

T  F  the  resolution  of  passive  resistance  to  which  Ulster 
Unionists  arc  to  pledge  themselves  were  the  whole 
of  the  great  secret,  we  must  say  it  would  be  a  case  of 
montes  parturiunt.  It  is  logical  and  right  enough  that 
Irish  Unionists  should  refuse  to  recognise  a  Home  Rule 
Government,  refuse  to  accept  any  laws  it  may  pass, 
refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  it  may  impose.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  Irish  Unionists'  attitude.  But 
so  far  it  is  only  on  all  fours  with  the  position  of  the 
Nonconformist  who  thought,  or  professed  to  think, 
that  the  Education  Act  of  1902  was  immoral.  He  hated 
the  Act  and  refused  to  recognise  it.  He  passively 
resisted  and  was  sold  up  or  his  rate  paid  for  him  by  some 
officious  intervener.  Did  Ulster  resistance  mean  no 
more  than  that,  it  would  be  a  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion indeed.  Passive  resistance  can  always  be  got 
over  by  ignoring  it.  We  can  imagine  many  ways  in 
which  the  Government  could  deal  with  Ulster  opposition 
if  it  ended  thus.  We  are  sure  Ministers  would  be 
devoutly  thankful  if  they  thought  it  would.  Passive 
resistance  seems  to  us  a  poor  thing.  You  should  either 
accept  a  regime  and  live  under  it  or  try  to  upset  it. 
Passive  resistance  is  to  refuse  to  accept  a  regime  yet 
shrinks  from  opposing  it — an  indefensible  attitude. 
Obedience  is  respectable,  rebellion  is  respectable.  No 
intermediate  course  is.  If  the  Ulster  Unionists  want  to 
command  the  entire  support  of  their  friends  in  England 
they  must,  one  way  or  another,  take  the  offensive.  Then 
we  shall  know  where  we  are. 

The  publication  of  this  passive  programme  is  all  the 
more  untimely  because  a  few  Unionists  cannot  stomach 
strong  meat.  Let  them  not  hug  the  delusion  that 
passive  resistance  is  a  way  out  of  their  dilemma. 
They  must  not  construct  their  policy  on  the  feeble 
foundation  of  a  few  lines  in  last  Thursday's  "  Times  ", 
nor  imagine  that  the  only  result  of  Home  Rule 
will  be  that  the  Government  have  to  levy  distraints 
in  North-East  Ulster.  The  Unionist  who  is  doubtful 
about  the  degree  to  which  he  should  support  Ulster 
would  do  well  to  look  at  what  the  Radical  press  has  to 
say  ;  though  in  a  sense  it  has  nothing  to  say.  Its 
arguments  remind  us  of  an  inexperienced  player  of  the 
war-game  who  commits  the  mistake  of  thinking  only  of 
himself.  He  chooses  his  position,  entrenches  his  troops, 
and  confidently  awaits  attack— only  to  find  that  he  is 
miles  away  from  his  enemy's  line  of  march,  and  that  his 
force  might  just  as  well  be  non-existent.  So  with  the 
British  supporters  of  Home  Rule.  Not  one  of  them 
really  faces  the  question  summed  up  in  the  word  Ulster. 
They  evade  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  regret 
that  British  Unionism  should  harp  so  continually  upon 
Ulster  and  to  suggest  a  change  of  topic.  A  wise 
instinct  prompts  the  suggestion. 

The  second  argument  is  of  the  tu  quoque  order.  It 
meets  the  determination  of  Irish  Unionism  by  calling 
attention  to  the  counter-determination  of  Irish 
Nationalism.  This  argument  proves  a  good  deal, 
though  it  certainly  does  not  prove  the  Home  Rule  case. 
Its  use  brings  out  the  permanent  antagonism  which 
creates  the  Irish  problem.  It  is  an  argument  which  a 
Unionist  could  use  to  justify  coercion  and  a  Radical  to 
justify  not  a  Home  Rule  Bill  but  a  frank  Separation  Bill 
with  no  illusory  safeguards.  But  its  very  strength 
makes  it  useless  for  the  support  of  a  Bill  professing  to 
bring  a  message  of  peace.  It  asserts  the  power  of  one 
of  the  forces  whose  conflict  makes  Home  Rule  im- 
possible. As  such  Unionism  welcomes  it ;  for  Ulster 
would  not  fight,  and  if  it  did  would  not  be  right  in  its 
head,  were  there  nothing  for  it  to  fight  against. 

These  arc  elementary  facts,  or  rather,  elementary  anti- 
pathies, of  which  British  Unionism  must  take  note  in 
determining  its  policy.  There  are  some  who  hold  that 
should  Home  Rule  ever  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
controversy  will  be  over.  It  will  not  be  over,  because 
it  is  one  of  those  controversies  which  British  law  can 
no  more  end  than  a  judgment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
can  end  quarrels  between  States.  Politics  may  be  t he 
master  art,  but  neither  politics  nor  legislation,  which 
is  its   instrument,  covers   the  whole  range  of  human 
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action.  The  spirit  which  animates  Irish  Unionism  is 
not  to  be  dealt  with  by  political  enactment.  As  to  that 
Irish  Unionism  is  itself  perfectly  frank.  It  proposes 
to  contest  every  stage  in  the  Bill's  progress  not  in  order 
to  secure  amendments  which  will  make  it  tolerable,  but 
in  order  to  expose  its  absurdities.  A  few  of  the 
weaker  English  Unionists  can  hardly  stomach  this.  The 
political  battle  having  been  fought  and  lost,  they  would 
say,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  argument  jumps.  Cases  do  arise  in  which 
it  is  an  honourable  man's  duty  to  resist  the  law  of  the 
land.  Ulster  thinks  that  Home  Rule  represents  one  of 
those  cases,  and  British  Unionism  has  to  determine 
whether  it  agrees. 

Since  most  politicians  know  their  business  and  under- 
stand pretty  well  how  far  they  can  go,  cases  of  laws 
which  ought  to  be  resisted  occur  so  rarely  as  to  be  hardly 
numerous  enough  for  classification.  But  it  will  be 
granted,  we  imagine,  that  laws  creating  a  change  of 
nationality  form  a  group.  If  citizenship  is  not  a  mean- 
ingless phrase,  a  change  of  nationality  means  a  com- 
plete change  of  atmosphere.  You  cannot  make  terms 
with  an  atmosphere.  You  must  either  accept  it  or 
decline  to  breathe  it.  That  is  why  wars  fought  on 
national  questions  tend  to  be  decisive.  The  alternative 
of  resistance  Having  been  tried  and  proved  ineffectual, 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  alternative  of  acceptance. 

This  aspect  of  the  case,  so  patent  to  the  subject  of 
a  law,  may  not  strike  the  body  by  which  the  law  is 
enacted.  The  cession  of  Heligoland,  for  example,  was 
a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  English  Parliament.  But 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  people  of  Heli- 
goland, and  if  they  had  objected  to  German  nationality, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  agreed  to  accept,  they 
would  have  been  justified  in  forcibly  resisting  the 
British  law,  unintelligible  though  their  resistance  would 
probably  have  appeared  to  the  average  British  legislator 
of  twenty  years  ago.  For,  to  the  Legislature  unaffected 
by  its  own  work,  it  appears  feasible  to  do  deals  and 
make  the  best  of  bad  jobs  in  a  question  of  nationality 
exactly  as  in  determining  the  height  of  a  tax.  Some 
such  feeling  as  this  may  have  led  the  Government  to 
suppose  that  the  insertion  of  "safeguards"  in  their 
Home  Rule  Bill  really  means  something.  To  Ulster  it 
means  nothing,  because  Ulster  is  convinced  that  Home 
Rule  involves  a  change  of  nationality.  It  holds  that  the 
Bill  will  exclude  Irish  Unionists  from  the  polity  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves,  and  place  them  in  another 
polity  which,  whatever  Radical  minimisers  of  the  Bill 
may  say,  is  altogether  different  from  the  old.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  atmosphere  which  is 
Saxon  and  Protestant  will  be  replaced  by  an  atmosphere 
which  is  Keltic  and  Catholic.  The  Bill,  on  the  contrary, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  sincerely  put  forward  as  a  settlement, 
assumes  first  that  there  will  be  no  such  replacement, 
and,  secondly,  that  it  would  not  amount  to  a  change 
of  polity. 

The  British  Unionist  who  deprecates  resistance  after 
the  Bill  has  become  law  really  accepts  the  position  of 
its  advocates.  He  too  minimises  its  effect,  and  all  we 
ask  of  him  is  that  he  should  carry  his  train  of  thought 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  If  Ulster  is  not  to  be  sup- 
ported, it  can  only  be  because  her  main  position  is 
unsound.  But  if  Ulster's  main  position  is  unsound,  the 
Government  Bill  is  a  good  Bill.  It  is  logically  im- 
possible to  oppose  the  Home  Rule  Bill  root  and  branch 
and  to  say  that  Ulster  must  accept  it  or  at  least  must  not 
be  encouraged  in  her  resistance  to  it  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  formalities  which  will  change  it  from  a 
Bill  into  an  Act.  For,  unless  Ulster  be  right,  the 
Government  plan  of  Home  Rule  with  safeguards  is  not 
merely  tolerable  in  the  end  but  sound  in  the  beginning. 
Every  British  Unionist,  who  is  in  any  doubt  about  his 
course  of  action,  must  realise  that  in  attempting  to 
evade  this  dilemma,  he  is  intellectually  dishonest. 
Once  he  commits  himself  to  the  view  that  a  Home  Rule 
Act  is  in  the  same  category  as  other  Acts  and  should 
be  obeyed  as  they  are  obeyed,  he  has  no  ground  fotf 
thoroughgoing  opposition  to  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  His 
position  is  precisely  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1846.    "  We  have  done  what  we  could  for  the  landed  [ 


interest  "  said  the  Duke,  and  his  efforts  having  failed 
he  was  ready  to  support  repeal.  Precisely  in  the  same 
way  Unionists  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  opposition  cannot,  if  they  be  honest  with 
themselves,  refuse  to  support  Home  Rule.  To  the 
faint  hearts  we  would  accordingly  say  :  Be  logical, 
think  things  out  and  take  your  side.  Are  you  against 
us  in  the  last  resort?  Then  you  are  against  us  now. 
Are  you  for  us  now  ?  Then  you  are  for  us  in  the  last 
resort.     There  is  no  middle  course. 


ARMAMENTS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 
"  "T)  LOATED  armaments  ",  "  the  huge  sums  wasted 

J3  on  armaments  ",  "  the  appalling  loss  to  the 
nation — millions  diverted  to  armaments  that  might  be 
usefully  employed  " — these  are  the  stock  phrases  of  the 
Radical  tail.  One  pays  little  attention  to  them — they 
have  been  heard  too  often.  They  are  the  catchwords 
ot  people  who  care  nothing  for  national  prestige  and 
little  for  national  existence  ;  so  they  naturally  care  as 
littie  for  the  means  of  sustaining  national  prestige  or 
preserving  national  existence.  The  world  is  their 
nation  ;  every  people  is  their  people  ;  the  preference  of 
one  people  over  another  is  either  unintelligible  to  them 
or,  if  intelligible,  wrong.  Therefore  for  them  war- 
ships and  soldiers  not  only  have  no  good  associations 
but  only  painful  ones.  They  are  but  signs  of  differences 
which  ought  not  to  be.  With  these  one  has  nothing  in 
common.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  them  about  a 
big  navy,  though  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of 
armaments  which  have,  probably  never  occurred  to 
these  supra-patriotic  philosophers.  If  they  do  not 
regard  their  country,  they  pretend  much  regard  to  man- 
kind. Let  them  consider  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture from  that  point  of  view.  But  most  men  and 
women  do  love  their  country,  and  because  they  love 
their  country  wish  it  to  be  as  strong  as  possible  in 
relation  to  other  countries.  They  are  glad  to  spend 
vast  sums  to  make  its  armaments  powerful.  In  this 
country  we  believe  that  the  average  man  and  woman  is 
willing  that  any  amount  shall  be  spent  on  the  NaVyt 
any  GoTernment  chooses  to  ask  for.  If  necessary  the 
sacrifice  must  be  made,  and  is  made  cheerfully.  Still,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice,  whether  it  is  so  felt  or  not. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  regret,  which  may  be  a  pious 
concession  to  a  proper  horror  of  war  or  to  supposed 
sound  views  of  economics.  Every  War  Minister  and 
every  First  Lord  flavours  his  statement  with  regrets  for 
the  necessity  of  armaments  at  all.  If  he  has  to  ask  for 
more  he  apologises  ;  if  he  is  going  to  spend  less,  he 
rejoices.  This  seems  to  be  demanded  by  respectability. 
Both  sides  do  it,  Liberal  Ministers  naturally  for  fear 
ol  their  tail,  which  they  are  afraid  to  bite  and  therefore 
try  to  keep  still.  But  the  tone  of  Unionist  Ministers  is 
much  the  same.  They  never  rejoice  in  additions  to  the 
Armv  and  Navy.  Whoever  heard  a  Unionist  War 
Minister  or  First  Lord  proclaim  triumphantly  that  he 
was  going  to  spend  many  millions  more  than  his  pre- 
decessor? We  should  like  to  find  one  who  would.  But 
the  Education  Minister  will  ;  the  Agricultural  Minister 
would  if  he  ever  had  more  to  spend  ;  even  the  Minister 
who  gives  money  to  local  authorities  is  rather  proud 
if  the  sum  is  large.  Evidently  the  idea  that  expenditure 
on  armaments  is  unprofitable  and  a  thing  to  be  excused 
is  there,  even  amongst  patriotic  people. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  fact  behind  the 
idea  ?  Is  it  justified  ?  Put  it  as  a  business  proposition  ; 
does  expenditure  on  armaments  pay  a  State  or  not? 
We  must  dismiss  considerations  of  national  rivalry. 
It  is  not  disputed  that  the  nation  must  be  well 
armed  ;  in  that  sense  all  good  citizens  agree 
expenditure  is  necessary  and  therefore  is  economically 
sound.  It  pays.  But  without  the  hard  necessity,  the 
fear  of  war,  would  it  pay?  The  economic  case  against 
naval  and  military  expenditure  is  always  that  it  diverts 
power,  both  in  men  and  money,  from  productive  to 
unproductive  energy.  But  productive  of  what?  What 
would  the  soldier  and  sailor  do,  and  the  money  spent  on 
them  produce,  if  they  were  not  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
there  were  no  ships  of  war?    Oh  !  they  would  be  all 
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doing  useful  work,  and  the  money  turned  to  some  practi- 
cal purpose.  That  is  very  easy  to  say;  "  something- 
useful  "  is  a  fine  vague  phrase  which,  until  analysed, 
means  a  great  deal.  What  is  the  useful  thing  these  men 
and  this  money  would  be  doing?  If  they  are  not  doing 
mischief,  they, must  either  be  improving  themselves  and 
their  fellow-men  spiritually,  morally,  intellectually  or 
bodily,  or  the}-  must  be  adding  to  the  sum  of  know- 
ledge or  increasing  the  nation's  wealth,  in  the  economic 
sense.  They  will  in  all  probability  be  doing  the  last. 
At  best  they  may  be' working  in  the  fields  producing 
food.  Would  it  be  a  great  gain  to  this  country  if  every 
soldier  and  sailor  became  an  agricultural  labourer? 
Would  it  not  be  a  much  greater  gain  if  field  labour,  so 
far  as  more  of  it  is  wanted,  could  be  diverted  from  town 
labour?  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  abolition 
of  naval  and  military  service  all  over  the  world  would 
result  in  a  vastly  increased  supply  of  food  ;  and  is  there 
a  serious  shortage  of  food?  But  if  the  soldier 
or  sailor  were  not  engaged  in  farm  work,  and 
the  majority  would  not  be,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
he  would  be  benefiting-  the  world  at  all.  It  is  ten  to 
one  his  labour  would  go  to  the  production  of  some 
luxury.  A  State  as  a  State  is  not  the  better  for  being 
very  rich  except  for  the  precise  reason  that  by  its  wealth 
it  can  make  itself  stronger  vis  a  vis  of  other  nations  by 
its  superiority  in  arms. 

If  the  man  is  not  engaged  in  making  wealth  and  is  not 
wasting  his  energies,  he  can  only  be  improving  himself 
or  somebody  else  educationally  (in  the  broad  true 
sense).  All  but  anti-militarist  fanatics  agree  that 
both  the  military  and  naval  services  are  extremely 
beneficial  as  training  to  the  men  who  enter  them.  Dis- 
cipline is  the  best  education.  Nearly  all  Conservatives 
believe  that  compulsory  service  would  be  of  universal 
benefit  to  the  country  in  the  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  people.  The  best  Germans  believe  it  is  their  military 
system  that  makes  their  people.  The  State  can  have 
no  greater  asset  than  its  citizens  ;  that  which  makes 
the  best  man  does  most  for  the  State.  It  is  agreed  that 
military  or  naval  service  probably  does  more  for  the 
man  during  his  term  than  would  any  other  occupation 
during  the  same  time.  How  then  could  the  State  spend 
its  money  better  or  more  reproductively  ? 

And  what  of  the  officers?  What  would  be  their  con- 
tribution to  the  State,  if  they  were  something  else? 
Very  many  would  be  living  a  life  of  mere  pleasure. 
What  would  the  State  gain  by  all  these  men  pressing 
into  the  learned  professions,  the  City,  trade?  A  few 
might  be  farmers,  and  would  probably  break.  Naval 
and  military  officers  know  more  of  the  handling  of  men 
than  any  others  of  their  class  :  and  there  is  no  more 
valuable  knowledge.  That  such  a  body  of  men  is  a  real 
asset  to  the  State  hardly  needs  showing.  Could  they 
be  got  any  other  way?  Certainly  the  naval  officer  is  a 
rare  and  unique  type  which  only  life  and  service  in  a 
warship  could  produce. 

If  men  count  more  than  money,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  economic  case  can  be  made  out  against  large 
expenditure  on  armaments.  We  care  nothing  for  the 
paradox  that  our  argument  would  prove  war  to  be  a 
friend  in  disguise.  Perhaps  it  is.  We  are  persuaded 
of  this,  that  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  despot  who 
had  private  information  that  there  would  never  be 
another  war  would  be  extremely  careful,  out  of  regard 
for  his  subjects'  good,  to  keep  the  information  to 
himself. 


FRANCE    IN  MOROCCO. 

TT  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  definite  settlement 
*  has  been  come  to  between  France  and  Spain  in  their 
dispute  about  Morocco.  It  was  indeed  deplorable  that, 
while  the  position  of  both  parties  in  that  country  was 
and  remains  hazardous  in  no  small  degree,  they  should 
be  disputing  as  to  niceties  of  boundary.  It  was 
a  comical  and  perilous  illustration  of  the  proverb  that 
it  is  unwise  to  deal  with  the  bear's  skin  before  the 
animal  has  been  killed.  There  arc  considerable  differ- 
ences as  to  the  actual  details  of  the  arrangement,  and 
the  truth  of  any  of  tin-  statements  we  have  at  present 
can    hardly    be    guaranteed    when    two  authorities 


presumably  so  well  informed  as  the  "Temps"  and 
the  "  Times  "  contradict  one  another.  Details  however 
may  be  more  profitably  discussed  when  they  are  de- 
finitely and  accurately  established,  which  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  present ;  the  important  fact  is  that  a 
final  and  amicable  settlement  is  near  at  hand.  The 
internationalisation  of  Tangier,  which  concerns  us  so 
closely,  seems  to  be  assured  on  sensible  lines,  so  we 
may  express  without  any  arriere  pens^e  our  pleasure  at 
finding  two  friendly  Powers  adjusting  their  differences 
without  unnecessary  friction. 

It  is  no  less  satisfactory  to  know  that  French  people 
seem  to  be  at  length  awakening  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  that  lies  before  them  in  Morocco.  That 
w  idely-read  paper  the  "  Matin  "  recently  produced  a 
map  which  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  an  "  eye- 
opener  ".  The  patriotic  Frenchman  who  studies  it  may 
be  surprised  to  see  that  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  country  can  be  described  properly  as  subject  to 
France.  The  centre  is  entirely  unconquered,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  only  "  half-subdued". 
What  this  means  when  applied  to  a  brave  and  fanatical 
Oriental  race  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  but 
of  course  it  implies  that  on  the  first  reverse  in  the  un- 
subdued zone  the  tribes  in  that  called  ".half-subdued  " 
may  rise  again  severally  or  collectively,  thus  adding 
indefinitely  to  the  dangers  of  the  campaign. 

It  has  already  become  quite  clear  that  the  prepara- 
tions originally  made  for  carrying  through  the  business 
were  grossly  inadequate.  It  does  not  perhaps  lie  in 
our  mouths,  who  have  so  often  made  the  same  mistake, 
to  reproach  the  French  with  this,  but  at  all  events  we 
are  peculiarly  well  able  to  judge  of  the  deplorable 
results  which  may  flow  from  such  initial  errors  and 
from  preliminary  optimism.  General  Lyautey  seems 
to  have  grasped  the  situation  with  intelligence  and  com- 
prehension. He  sees  that  it  is  hopeless  at  present  for 
France  to  try  to  possess  herself  of  the  whole  of 
Morocco  or  even  of  that  part  which  was  nominally  (how 
nominally  !)  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Maghzen. 
His  advice  is  that  the  only  attempt  likely  to  succeed 
at  present  is  "  concentration  on  certain  important  stra- 
tegic points  ".  This  may  be  preliminary  to,  but  is  a 
very  long  way  from,  making  Morocco  into  a  French 
province.  It  is  very  much  more  like  the  system  of 
isolated  "  castra  ",  in  communication  with  one  another, 
by  which  the  Romans  kept  their  frontiers  in  order.  It 
is  no  doubt  an  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the 
grave  difficulties  of  the  moment,  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  process,  likely  to  become 
very  perilous  directly  France  has  external  troubles 
elsewhere.  The  French  have  none  too-  many  men 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  frontiers,  and  with 
60,000  or  more  occupied  in  Morocco  they  may  at  any 
moment  find  themselves  in  an  awkward  fix.  When 
General  Lyautey  asked  for  more  men,  the  Premier  told 
him  that  "  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  position  of 
France  in  Europe  ".  This  is  a  grave  warning  and 
worth  remembering  by  the  ally  and  friends  of  France 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  help  her  if  there  be  trouble. 
What  it  means  of  course  is  that  France  can  only  spare 
a  limited  number  to  do  the  work  she  has  before  her  in 
Morocco.  But  that  work  must  be  done,  for  to  retreat 
now,  would  be  much  more  disastrous  than  it  would  have 
been  earlier  to  allow  other  Powers  to  take  a  hand. 
Besides,  other  nations,  and  ourselves  especially,  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  France  should,  carry  out  com- 
petently the  task  she  was  so  eager  to  undertake. 

It  is  unfortunately  only  too  certain  that  the  army  at 
tbe  moment  under  General  Lyautey's  command  is  not 
really  adequate  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Two  months 
ago  it  amounted  to  49,000  men,  but  of  these  more  than 
11,000  are  tied  to  the  Algerian  frontier,  which  they  are 
bound  to  guard.  This  leaves  not  quite  38,000  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  can  dispose  of  as  he  thinks 
proper,  and  of  these  more  than  5000  are  native  auxi- 
liaries. The  Government  has  sent  out  three  battalions 
in  response  to  the  General's  request,  for  M.  Point-are 
had  admitted  thai  the  position  of  France  in  Morocco  is 
"  serious  ".  Six  more  are  to  follow,  but  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Temps  "  these 
forces  will  only  prove  just  enough  to  meet  the  dangers 
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which  threaten  on  every  hand.  In  the  South  the 
state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  worst.  Here  the 
Pretender  EI  Heiba  is  said  to  have  50,000  men  in 
his  train,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  march  on 
Marakech  by  a  large  force  is  the  best  form  of  tactics 
at  the  moment.  The  difficulties  of  provisioning  a  big 
army  in  a  very  hostile  country  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
But  the  South  with  its  Pretender  and  his  growing  army 
remains  for  the  present  what  General  Moinier  called  it, 
"  Ie  gros  point  noir  ". 

Officers  in  command  of  isolated  forces  are  in  a  very 
serious  quandary.  A  correspondent  of  "  Le  Journal  ", 
who  was  present  at  a  battle  on  14  August  between  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Pein  and  the  Mahalla  of  the  Roghi, 
gives  a  thrilling  account  of  what  was  clearly  a  touch- 
and-go  struggle.  In  the  end  the  French  were  victorious, 
but  only  after  the  enemy  had  attacked  again  and  again, 
delivering  their  fire  in  a  disciplined  fashion  which 
showed  that  they  had  learned  much  from  the  deserters 
from  Fez  who  had  themselves  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
European  instructors.  "  The  tenacity  of  the  enemy, 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  sharp  stones  of  which 
cut  the  feet  of  our  soldiers  and  made  the  Moorish  balls 
more  dangerous  owing  to  ricochets,  had  been  disas- 
trous to  us.  The  road  followed  by  our  five  companies 
is  strewn  with  bodies.  There  are  fifty  there,  killed  or 
wounded,  under  a  sweltering  sun."  This  is  only  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation will  have  to  face  day  by  day  in  campaigns  that 
will  demand  a  large  army  led  with  unwearying  watch- 
fulness, tenacity  and  enterprise  for  perhaps  many  years. 
Even  supposing  France  had  her  arms  free  in  Europe 
and  was  not  affected  by  any  apprehensions  as  to  her 
own  frontiers,  this  must  prove  a  heavy  drain  on  her 
resources,  apart  altogether  from  socialist  troubles  at 
home.  Even  her  best  friends  may  doubt  whether  in 
her  present  condition  she  can  stand  the  strain.  If  she 
does  and  comes  out  triumphantly  in  the  end  then  no  one 
can  doubt  that  her  regeneration  is  a  reality,  and  not 
merely  a  flattering  unction  poured  on  her  by  patriotic 
journalists.  At  present  we  must  admit  that  our  views 
are  in  suspense. 

It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  at  the  present  crisis  the 
French  Government  should  have  had  to  set  up  a  new 
puppet  as  Sultan,  Mulai  Yusuf,  who  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Morocco.  We  are  vaguely  informed 
that  "  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  will  recommend 
him,  as  soon  as  they  are  better  known,  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  people  ".  This  is  an  optimistic  view, 
founded,  we  hope,  on  facts.  Morocco  could  hardlv 
stand  more  than  two  Sultans  en  retraite  at  once. 
Mulai  Hafid  has  done  nothing  for  months  except  to  get 
together  all  the  money  he  could  against  the  day  of  his 
abdication  ;  his  departure  therefore  may  prove  rather  a 
boon  to  the  French  than  otherwise.  They  have  failed, 
however,  to  make  the  adroit  use  of  the  native  ruler  they 
have  done  in  Tunis. 


WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

A  XOTHER — perhaps  the  last — of  the  big  Victorians 
gone.  William  Booth  began  as  a  Wesley  and 
ended  as  a  Whiteley.  His  blood  and  thunder  evangel 
tailed  off  into  an  enormous  "business  proposition", 
out-harroding  Harrods.  He  became  a  Universal  Pro- 
vider, a  Bank,  and  a  tremendous  Scotland  Yard  Inquiry 
Office,  including  a  detective  agency,  anti-suicide 
bureau,  and  registry  for  the  recovery  of  lost  persons — 
56,000  have  been  searched  for — and  sometimes  of  lost 
property.  In  191 1  the  Salvation  Army  supplied  more 
than  six  and  a  half  million  beds  and'  twelve  million 
meals,  emigrated  we  don't  know  how  many,  fought 
leprosy  in  Java,  and  famine  in  Japan.  General  Booth 
was  one  of  those  untaught  organising  geniuses,  those 
self-made  Xapoleons  of  autocratic  administration,  whom 
obscure  parents  have  sometimes  brought  into  the  world. 
He  was  a  medieval  in  power  of  great  construction  as 
much  as  in  temper  and  theological  belief.  But  the 
soul-saving  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  mere 
adjunct  of  the  Salvation  Army  work.    The  world  thinks 


of  the  Army  as  a  vast  organisation  for  relieving  want 
and  misery,  accepting  its  religious  revivalism  with  care- 
less toleration.  The  present  age  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  salvation  of  souls,  or  it  would  support  missions 
to  the  submerged  Upper  Ten.  But  it  is  humanitarian, 
and  greatly  troubled  about  the  state  of  Darkest  England. 
Booth's  success  was  not  that  of  a  religious  prophet, 
but  lay  in  the  wisdom  with  which  he  connected  work 
with  conversion,  and  set  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fervid  disciples  to  labour  at  the  "social  problem  "  as 
part  of  a  world-wide  machine.  And  so  he  became  the 
familiar  of  queens  and  emperors,  a  Freeman  of  London, 
a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  (  !),  the  revered  of  journalists. 
"  General  Booth  ",  said  one  newspaper  last  Wednesday, 
"  was  the  greatest  missionary  since  S.  Paul;  in  the 
eighty-three  years  of  his  life  he  collected  more  money 
for  charitable  purposes  than  any  other  living  man." 
We  wonder  what  S.  Paul — who  also  collected  money — 
would  have  said  to  this  definition  of  a  missionary. 

Religious  orders  and  societies,  both  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  our  own  day,  have  always  been  tempted 
to  become  financial  organisations.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  growing  into  a  great  endowed  interest,  and 
its  prophetic  zeal  is  likely  to  die  down.  Besides,  the 
lurid  damnation  and  hellfire  Calvinism  which  made 
young  Booth  cry,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel",  has  little  chance  of  being  listened  to  in  the 
twentieth  century.  A  dogmatic  profession  of  faith — 
called  "  Articles  of  War  " — is  imposed  on  all  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  Army,  but  dogmatic  Christianity  has 
no  future  except  in  connexion  with  the  historic  Church. 
When  Booth  discovered  that  "  it  is  of  little  use  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  a  man  who  wants  a  loaf  ;  we  must  give 
him  a  loaf  first  ",  it  was  inevitable,  in  modern  days,  that 
the  business  of  loaf-providing  would  gradually  swallow 
up  the  evangelisation.  He  will  leave  no  great  religious 
movement  behind  him,  as  Wesley  did.  Even  his  social 
schemes  are  proving  failures.  What  William  Booth 
did  was  to  create  a  temporary  stirring  of  foul  and 
stagnating  waters  by  means  of  a  transient  religious 
commotion.  The  way  to  cure  the  craving  for  vicious 
stimulapts  is  to  supply  a  better  stimulus.  As  he  said 
himself,  "  Thousands  are  absorbed  in  the  excite- 
ments of  business,  ambition,  and  pleasure.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  a  counter-excitement  that  we  find  it 
possible  to  arrest  their  attention  ".  But  the  classes 
which  can  be  reached  by  the  corybantic  religionism  of 
fife  and  drum  processions,  of  knee-drill  and  "  free-and- 
easy  "  and  hysterical  holiness-meeting,  are  limited. 
They  cannot  be  moved  to  repentance  by  low  comedy  and 
vulgar  sensationalism  by  Drunken  Bill  and  Swearing 
Jimmy. 

It  is  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  Salvation  Army  reaches 
and  influences  neglected  strata  of  humanity.  This  is 
to  assume  that  the  regular  religious  bodies  do  not  work 
in  the  slums,  among  the  degraded  and  vicious,  or  that 
their  work  is  ineffective,  whereas  impartial  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  Salvationist  movement  has 
very  little  hold  on  the  East  End,  while  the  Church  has 
a  great  deal.  Booth  said  that  his  original  plan 
— like  Wesley's — was  to  convert  the  unconverted,  to  get 
them  saved,  and  then  send  them  back  to  their  denomina- 
tions to  build  up.  But  they  would  not  go,  or  the 
denominations  looked  coldly  on  them — not  finding,  it 
may  be,  any  real  foundation  to  build  upon.  And  so  he 
turned  the  society  he  had  created — again,  like  Wesley — 
into  an  independent  denomination,  with  its  services  held 
in  church  hours,  and  its  "sacraments  "  competing 
with  those  of  the  New  Testament.  After  all,  it  was 
not  the  Church  of  England  which  showed  this  big  son 
of  hers  the  door.  He  was  ever  a  free-lance,  so 
impatient  of  subordination  that  one  sect  after  another 
ejected  him  from  its  ministry  and  forbade  him  the 
use  of  its  chapels.  Booth  had  all  Wesley's  imperious 
self-confidence  and  intolerance  of  contradiction.  And 
so  the  rebel  against  authority — he  was  a  Chartist  at 
thirteen — became  the  Pope  of  a  new  Church,  the 
despotic  ruler  of  an  enormous  community  of  disciples 
of  many  tongues,  every  one  of  whom  has  vowed  a  more 
unconditional  and  unquestioning  obedience — tanquam 
ut  cadaver — to  his  orders  than  is  owed  by  Jesuits  to 
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their  General.  He  had  a  wholesome  contempt  for 
committees,  "  representative  institutions  ",  and  talk. 
The  title  "General  "  Booth,  by  the  by,  was  originally 
merely  short  for  "General  Superintendent".  As  the 
idea  of  an  Army  took  hold,  it  was  carried  out  into 
minutest  detail,  even  the  girl-officers  being  majors  and 
captains  and  lieutenants.  It  was  Mrs.  Booth,  a  most 
remarkable  woman,  whom  the  Wesleyans  expelled  with 
her  husband,  that  devised  the  idea  of  uniforms,  colours, 
and  the  like.  The  Salvation  Army  is  essentially  a 
ritualistic  association.  With  great  business  talent,  the 
Booths  turned  every  converted  drunkard  or  wife- 
beater  into  an  advertisement.  The  strength  of 
Salvationism  is  intense  conviction  and  the  duty  of  self- 
sacrifice — two  requisites  which  the  Church  of  to-day  is 
lamentably  afraid  of  demanding.  But  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Army  is  of  the  kind  which  brings  in  a 
million  solid  sovereigns.  It  is  curious  that  an  organi- 
sation with  so  commercial  a  side  to  it  has  never  found 
favour  in  the  States  or  in  Switzerland,  which  expelled 
the  Army,  nor  yet  in  Australia,  where  the  Labour  party 
objected  to  its  philanthropic  schemes. 

Whether  the  second  of  the  dynasty,  Mahomet  II., 
will  keep  Salvationism  upon  its  old  level  of  exaltation 
remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  has  some- 
thing of  the  George  Fox  spirit — he  once  preached  from 
a  coffin,  and  has  walked  through  crowded  towns 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  But  the  age  is  against  him,  and 
his  very  success  as  an  advertiser  and  organiser  will  tend 
to  externalism.  In  the  end  Salvationism  will  probably 
become  a  kind  of  respectable  Established  Church, 
merely  one  more  of  the  innumerable  sectarianisms  of 
British  Christianity.  Meantime  William  Booth's  real 
contribution  to  the  common  weal  is  the  object  lesson  he 
gave  in  the  need  for  something  more  than  a  material 
appeal. 


THE  CITY. 

SOME  contraction  in  business  has  been  experienced 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week,  but  the  tone 
of  markets  has  kept  remarkably  firm.  The  disturbed 
political  situation  in  the  Balkans  has  had  no  effect  on 
prices.  Consols,  aided  by  Government  purchases,  con- 
tinued their  steady  advance  until  heavy  withdrawals  of 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  Germany  and  South 
America  called  attention  to  the  monetary  situation. 
The  time  is  now  approaching  when  consideration  has 
to  be  given  to  the  financing  of  the  crops  in  Egypt  and 
the  United  States.  Remittances  of  gold  to  Egypt, 
where  the  cotton  crop  promises  to  be  a  very  big  one, 
will  probably  commence  next  month,  and  money  is  likely 
to  be  dearer  from  now  on  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  improvement  in 
Consols  has  been  brought  to  a  halt.  With  the  Govern- 
ment broker  still  in  the  market  the  rise  should  continue. 

Home  railway  stocks  attracted  some  demand  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  fine  traffic  returns.  The  figures 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  week  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  brief  railway  strike  last  year  was  felt,  and 
on  nearly  every  line  the  gains  were  considerably  larger 
than  the  losses  recorded  a  year  ago.  The  North- 
western increase  was  no  less  than  ^133,000.  The 
advance  in  quotations,  however,  was  hardly  propor- 
tionate to  the  improvement  in  traffics,  business  being 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Great  Central  junior 
issues  came  into  request  in  anticipation  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  new  dock  at  Immingham  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  line  which  suffered  most  from  the 
coal  strike  ought  to  experience  the  quickest  recovery. 

A  reaction  in  Canadian  Pacifies  was  inevitable  as 
soon  as  the  official  announcement  of  the  new  capital 
arrangements  was  made.  Heavy  profit-taking  has  been 
in  progress,  and  the  stock  has  really  shown  remarkable 
resistance  under  selling  pressure.  It  is  stated  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  farmers  will  oppose  the 
directors'  application  to  Parliament  lor  the  authorisa- 
tion of  fresh  capital,  but  their  efforts  are  not  likely  to 
be  successful.  The  money  is  required  for  double- 
tracking  certain  sections  of  the  line  in  order  to  cope 


with  the  enormous  growth  of  traffic,  and  also  for 
opening  up  new  territory.  These  extensions  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  country  and  especi- 
ally of  the  wheat-growing  districts.  Opposition  to  the 
directors'  programme,  therefore,  will  not  carry  much 
weight. 

Wall  Street  advices  are  generally  bullish,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  liquidation  by  influential  interests  has 
been  in  progress  on  the  rise,  and  the  market  seems  to 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  absorptive  power.  In  the 
Foreign  Railway  section  Brazil  Common  has  made  a 
further  advance.  The  publication  of  an  official 
announcement  as  to  the  new  Argentine  Railway  Com- 
pany formed  by  Mr.  Percival  Farquhar  was  effective  in 
disclosing  the  names  of  the  powerful  finance  houses  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels  and  New  York  which 
are  supporting  Mr.  Farquhar  in  his  ambitious  schemes 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Brazil,  Northern 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  plans  for  obtaining 
control  of  the  several  railway  systems  were  most  care- 
fully laid  and  have  been  under  active  contemplation 
for  a  long  time  past.  It  is  hinted  that  the  full  pro- 
gramme which  Mr.  Farquhar  has  in  hand  has  yet  to 
be  divulged.  Further  active  movements  in  the  South 
American  railway  market  may  therefore  be  expected. 

A  resumption  of  the  demand  for  Rubber  shares  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  week.  The  quiet  investment 
buying  that  has  been  in  progress  for  several  weeks 
was  stimulated  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  cm- 
modity,  and  dealers  were  induced  to  bid  quotations  up 
in  order  to  get  more  stock  into  their  books.  The  prices 
now  being  obtained  for  rubber  on  forward  contracts 
actually  exceeds  the  anticipations  of  many  of  the  pro- 
spectuses issued  during  the  rubber  boom. 

In  the  Mining  markets  a  strong  demand  for  Copper 
shares  has  caused  the  most  conspicuous  movement, 
while  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  diamond 
descriptions  in  expectation  of  enhanced  dividends  as 
a  result  of  the  favourable  condition  of  the  market  for 
the  stones.  Kaffirs  and  Rhodesians  have  slipped  back 
after  their  recent  revival,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  resuscitate  the  West  African  Tin  section.  News  of 
good  developments  has  strengthened  several  of  the 
better  class  Oil  shares,  and  further  activity  is  expected 
in  that  department. 


INSURANCE. 

Employers'  Liability  Rates. 

T~"HE  repeated  attempts  made  by  companies  trans- 
*■  acting  employers'  liability  insurance  business  to 
obtain  rates  commensurate  with  the  risks  they  under- 
take have  so  far  proved  only  partially  successful.  The 
experience  of  191 1  shows  a  further  advance  in  rates  to 
be  imperative  if  the  business  is  to  be  established  on  a 
sound  foundation.  A  few  companies  appear  to  have 
realised  moderate  profits,  while  the  majority  either 
incurred  losses  or  just  managed  to  balance  their  under- 
writing accounts.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  results 
disclosed  are  misleading  because  rates  proved  to  be  un- 
remunerative  were  in  force  during  the  first  six  months 
of  191 1  and  the  improvement  ultimately  secured  merely 
affected  the  later  half-period.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  most  of  the  statements  presented  to  share- 
holders bear  testimony  to  "  window-dressing  "  methods, 
only  one  accident  account  being  published,  and  no 
separation  being  made  between  employers'  liability  and 
ordinary  casualty  transactions.  For  purposes  of 
analysis  the  accounts  sanctioned  at  general  meetings 
seldom  possess  much  value,  managements  being  natu- 
rally indisposed  to  place  too  many  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  competitors,  and  only  a  few  companies,  as  a  fact, 
supply  the  public  with  exactly  the  same  information  as 
has  sooner  or  later  to  be  given  to  the  Government 
Department  in  compliance  with  statutory  requirements. 

All  such  facts  as  are  of  real  significance  mostly  leak 
out  in  the  speeches  made  by  directors  or  in  answers 
given  to  direct  questions;  reports  and  accounts,  for  the 
reason  mentioned,  tell  little  of  the  truth.     It  has  also 
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to  be  remembered  that  employers'  liability  insurance 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Some 
companies  now  raise  the  bulk  of  their  premium  income 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  and  large  sums  are  likewise  received  at  their 
continental  branches.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  to  offer  any  definite  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  results  obtained  from  home  underwriting  in  191 1, 
especially  during  the  December  six  months,  but  careful 
inquiry  indicates  that  the  premiums  paid  by  employers 
as  a  body  still  barely  cover  the  yearly  outgo  for 
claims  and  expense5-.  Revised  rates  covering  a  large 
group  of  miscellaneous  risks  came,  it  is  true,  into  force 
on  May  10  last,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  im- 
provement thus  obtained  will  enable  the  companies  to 
show  a  decent  profit. 

As  regards  the  operations  of  the  year  1910,  the 
facts  are  known,  being  contained  in  Part  B  of  the 
Assurance  Companies'  Return,  and  particulars  for  the 
previous  year  were  given  in  a  return  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Companies  Act,- 
1907.  The  summaries  show  the  following  general 
results,   which    may    be   accepted  as  approximately 


correct  : 

Year. 

Premiums. 

Claims  etc. 

Per  Cent. 

1909 

£2,658,717 

£1,769,502 

66.55 

I910 

,£2,684,362 

£1,844,117 

68.70 

Commission 

Percentage 

and 

Total 

of 

Year. 

Expenses.         Per  Cent. 

Outgo. 

Premiums 

I909  . 

..    £968,005  36.41 

£2,737,507 

IO2.96 

I9IO  . 

••    2933.04O  34-76 

£2,777,157 

IO3.46 

In  neither  of  the  two  years,  as  the  percentages  we 
have  added  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  clearly  show, 
did  the  combined  concerns  make  even  a  minute  profit 
for  their  shareholders,  nor  did  they  even  balance  their 
accounts.  In  1909  they  lost  something  like  ,£78,790, 
equal  to  2.90  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  they  received, 
and  in  the  following  year  their  losses,  although  ex- 
penses were  reduced,  rose  to  £92,795,  or  3.46  per  cent. 
In  reality,  their  home  underwriting  in  this  field  cost 
them  considerably  more,  because  in  the  earlier  year 
the  aggregate  premium  income  rose  substantially,  and 
there  was  a  smaller  increase  in  the  succeeding  period. 
Provision  had,  of  course,  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
the  increased  unexpired  risk  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  neither  year  did  the  companies,  as  a  body,  escape 
with  a  smaller  loss  than  5,  per  cent,  of  their  premiums. 

For  safety  there  should  be  a  margin  of  at  least  10  per 
cent,  on  the  right  side,  because  the  possibility  of  great 
mining  and  shipping  catastrophes  occurring  has  always 
to  be  considered.  Nobody  anticipated  that  the 
"  Titanic  "  would  be  sunk  by  an  iceberg,  but  the  event 
happened  all  the  same,  and  many  compensation  claims 
had  consequently  to  be  paid.  A  business  which  does 
not  show  an  average  profit  of  10  per  cent,  is  scarcely 
worth  carrying  on,  seeing  how  great  is  the  chance  of 
some  day  incurring  a  serious  and  quite  unexpected 
loss.  An  all-round  rise  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  rates 
for  workers'  insurances  would  therefore  have  been 
thoroughly  warranted  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  advance  which  was 
obtained  in  the  following  July  did  not  go  nearly  so  far, 
although  certain  employers  were  called  upon  to  pay 
double  the  premiums  they  had  previously  found. 

Another  point  must  not  be  overlooked.  Legal 
decisions  are  constantly  placing  a  heavier  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  employers,  and  settlements  for  a 
moderate  lump  sum  down  are  being  discouraged  by  the 
courts.  Malingering  seems  also  to  be  on  the  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
stamp  out  this  evil,  and  statistics  undoubtedly  prove 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  claims  made  during  the 
year  becomes  steadily  greater.  Workmen  understand 
their  rights  better  than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Act's  operation,  and  the  average  payment  per 
claim  is  extending.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies 
have  very  little  to  look  forward  to  ;  possibly  their  yearly 
legal  expenditure  may  be  contracting,  but  any  advan- 
tage so  resulting  is  more  than  offset  by  the  general 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities.  Ex- 


penses cannot  be  reduced  except  by  the  sacrifice  of 
efficiency,  and  this  would  lead  to  less  careful  under- 
writing and  heavier  claim  payments. 

Naturally  some  companies  made  money  in  their  em- 
ployers' liability  sections  in  1910 — the  Alliance  and 
British  General  were  cases  in  point — but  the  companies 
which  specialise  in  workmen's  compensation  risks  cer- 
tainly did  not  do  so,  and  very  few  of  them  made  two  ends 
meet.  The  Commercial  Union,  which  now  includes  the 
Palatine,  Union,  and  Ocean  Accident,  raised  £-519,830 
in  premiums  and  had  to  provide  £364, 567  for  claims 
and  £167,555  f°r  expenses — together  £532,122.  The 
next  largest  company,  in  order  of  premiums  written, 
was  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire,  which  received 
£"233,275  and  disbursed  £"168,808  in  claims  and 
£'79,330  in  other  ways,  being  thus  £"14,863  to  the  bad. 
Another  of  the  magnates,  the  Norwich  Union  Fire, 
reported  a  premium  income  of  .£150,739,  while  the 
claims  it  had  to  meet  amounted  to  £107,675,  and 
£"50,119  went  in  commission  and  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. The  experience  of  the  General  Accident  seems 
to  have  been  even  less  satisfactory,  as  against  receipts 
of  £^168,230  it  had  to  find  £"135,146  for  claims  and 
£"70,253  had  to  be  spent.  Nor  could  the  underwriters 
of  the  Royal,  Railway  Passengers,  Employers' 
Liability,  London  Guarantee,  Sun  Fire,  Yorkshire, 
Provident  Clerks,  or  Fine  Art  and  General  make 
this  treacherous  business  pay,  and  such  successes  as 
there  were  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  companies 
receiving  only  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  premiums — 
largely,  it  may  be  expected,  from  patrons  of  their  fire, 
life,  and  other  departments. 


GOING  AWAY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THE  act  of  Going  Away,  in  the  case  of  a  whole 
family  making  an  annual  migration,  is  a  very 
important  part  of  a  holiday.  In  the  case  of  simple 
people  who  have  neither  great  establishments  nor  large 
means,  it  is  a  thing  fraught  with  a  certain  amount  of 
careful  apprehension  ;  to  the  elders  it  is  a  serious  matter, 
complicated  by  questions  of  packing,  of  dealings  with 
servants,  of  arrangements  for  shutting  up  or  carefully 
maintaining  the  house  during  their  absence ;  but  for 
children  it  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  the  most 
exciting  part  of  the  holiday,  in  which  the  joys  of  travel 
and  adventure  are  combined  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form.  It  is  surrounded  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
crowned  with  the  knowledge  that  beyond  it  lie  the 
delights  of  the  holiday  itself.  To  appreciate  the  true 
joys  of  Going  Away  one  must  be  a  child  in  a  family 
whose  annual  migration  is  a  thing  long  looked  forward 
to  as  the  supreme  delight  of  the  year. 

My  own  memory  of  Going  Away  in  this  manner  lies 
like  a  golden  haze  on  the  most  distant  part  of  life  that 
I  can  remember.  I  associate  it  with  that  sense  of  ex- 
hausted summer  experienced  in  large  towns  towards 
the  end  of  July  ;  with  an  approaching  emptiness  and 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  with  the 
alien's  sense  of  quitting  the  place  of  his  bondage  and 
returning  to  his  native  land.  For  England,  although 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  was  spent  in  it,  was  asso- 
ciated in  my  youth  with  the  drab  side  of  life ;  with  going 
to  school,  and  with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  false  position 
caused  by  living  constantly  among  rich  and,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  somewhat  Philistine  people,  whose  simple 
way  it  was  to  estimate  others  by  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  had  ;  whom  superiority  of  attainment  or  of 
cultivation  rendered  uncomfortable,  and  who  were  glad 
to  find  any  ground  from  which  they  could  look  down 
on  their  superiors.  And  as  the  end  of  July  approached 
we  as  children  had  a  growing  sense  that  we  had  dwelt 
too  long  in  Mesech  and  had  our  habitation  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar.  We  were  going  back  to  our  own  land  and 
our  own  people,  and  we  were  glad. 

Our  Going  Away  took  place  very  properly  on  a 
Monday.  The  Saturday  preceding  it  was  a  day  of  dis- 
turbance and  unrest,  when  the  ordinary  order  of  things 
was  suspended,  and  one  was  thrilled  by  the  sight  of 
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various  large  trunks  standing"  about  in  the  fairway  of 
corridors  and  landings.  It  was  on  Saturday,  or  some- 
times even  on  Friday,  that  we  began  to  repeat  a  rhyme 
or  chant  used  only  on  these  occasions.  It  was  as 
follow.-,  : 

"  This  time  three  days  where  shall  we  be? 
In  the  steamer  going  to  ." 

The  missing  word  supplied  the  rhyme ;  and  it  was 
considered  creditable  and  effective  if  one  of  us,  by 
making  elaborate  calculation,  could  suddenly  fore- 
shadow one  of  the  more  thrilling  moments  of  the  journey 

by  saying  : 

"  This  time  twenty-five  hours  where  shall  we  be? 
Standing-on-the-quay-waiting-for-the-mail-car,  going- 


Saturday  evening  passed  in  a  kind  of  wretched  reac- 
tion and  serious  searching  of  heart  as  to  how  the  whole 
of  Sunday  and  Monday  could  possibly  be  got  through. 
Church  on  Sunday  was  a  little  exciting  because  of  the 
thinned  condition  of  the  congregation  ;  one  had  an  in- 
finite pity  for  the  wretched  handful  who  should  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  a  succession  of  casual  and  unknown 
ministrants.  All  packing  was  of  course  suspended  on 
Sunday ;  the  trunks  gaped  invitingly,  and  sometimes 
a  toy  would  be  surreptitiously  inserted  among  the  folds 
of  garments,  only  to  be  discovered  and  ejected  on  the 
following  day.  On  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  touch- 
ing and  somewhat  sentimental  feeling  in  the  air,  stimu- 
lated by  the  long  sunshine  slanting  in  through  the 
windows,  my  father's  last  sermon,  the  familiar  hymns 
dedicated  by  custom  to  this  occasion,  and  (in  one  mind 
at  least)  associated,  not  with  the  Deity,  but  with  cabs 
and  railway  trains.  One  could  almost  have  wept.  And 
so  to  bed,  and  another  sick  night  of  suspense. 

We  did  not  leave  till  about  seven  in  the  evening ;  but 
for  my  part  I  was  always  ready  and  waiting  to  get  into 
my  overcoat  by  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Things 
really  began  to  happen  in  the  morning.  Our  excite- 
ment was  constantly  being  quelled  by  elders  who  walked 
about  with  furrowed  brows  and  attempted  to  keep  calm. 
Servants  were  engaged  upon  unfamiliar  jobs,  and  we 
took  our  meals  with  our  loins  girded,  noting  an  absence 
of  familiar  table  furniture.  Various  humble  dependants 
came  to  the  house  to  be  paid,  and  as  we  spoke  to  them 
of  our  imminent  departure  we  were  filled,  I  know  not 
why,  with  a  sense  of  pathos.  We  felt  sorry  for  them, 
that  they  should  thus  be  looking  on  one  for  the  last 
time  ;  and  we  had  a  strange,  thrilling  sense  of  import- 
ance, as  of  people  who  should  claim  the  attention  and 
the  privileges  of  the  death-bed.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  on  there  was  a  difficulty  in  breathing  and  total 
loss  of  appetite,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  treated 
almost  as  an  offence.  The  moment  when  the  first 
trunk  was  brought  downstairs  was  generally  the  scene 
of  a  demonstration  and,  probably,  of  a  reprimand  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  agonising  secret  discussions 
began  as  to  how  we  should  sit  in  the  'bus,  who,  if 
any,  should  go  on  the  box,  whether  it  would  be  a  fine 
night,  and  if  we  should  be  allowed  to  stay  up  late  on 
the  steamer.  Half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  departure 
the  hideous  chill  of  apprehension  arose  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  'bus  did  not  come,  and  the  scout  detailed 
to  station  himself  on  the  road,  scanning  every  vehicle, 
received  one  bitter  disappointment  after  another.  But 
at  last  it  arrived,  being  greeted,  according  to  ritual, 
with  a  quotation  from  an  early  story  book,  "  It  comes,  it 
rolls  up  to  the  door  ". 

Now  indeed  we  were  in  the  very  act  and  article  of 
departure.  One  could  have  embraced  the  driver  as  he 
came  to  help  down  with  the  boxes  ;  we  wanted  to  draw 
him  aside  and  tell  him  about  the  joys  that  were  wait- 
ing for  us  ;  for  surely  he  must  be  aware  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  station  job,  but  the  homeward  flight  of 
remarkable  people  to  the  most  wonderful  paradise  on 
earth.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  one 
shook  hands  with  servants,  and  was  strangely  aware  of 
the  texture  of  their  skin.  And  at  last,  every  parcel 
being  counted,  and  every  child  tightly  clinging  to  some 
minor  piece  of  luggage,  the  door  was  shut  with  a  bang, 


the  wheels  scraped  the  road,  and  we  were  off,  hoping  to 
pass  on  the  road  some  of  our  acquaintances  who  were 
not  going  away. 

Followed  the  more  awful  excitement  of  the  railway 
station,  when  we  were  brigaded  into  various  parties  and 
given  posts  to  guard  while  the  business  of  taking 
tickets  and  seats  was  transacted.  There  was  no  play 
about  it  now;  we  were  off  in  earnest  amid  the  grim 
realities  of  trains  and  engines ;  and  our  excitement 
took  on  an  almost  fearful  thrill,  as  though  we  had 
started  some  tremendous  machine  which  we  could  not 
stop.  The  great  delight  of  the  railway  journey  was  the 
obvious  light-heartedness  of  my  father ;  his  method  of 
counting  the  luggage  to  see  that  it  was  all  there ; 
the  tones  in  which  he  announced  the  stations  which 
were  passed,  which  would  not  have  seemed  real  if  any- 
one else  had  spoken  them  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  the 
ritual,  all  unknown  to  him,  that  as  we  approached  our 
port  of  embarkation  he  should  let  down  the  window 
and  make  some  remark  on  the  state  of  the  weather  or 
the  sea.  For  a  more  sober  interest  now  began  to  over- 
cast our  excitements — we  were  not  all  good  sailors. 
On  the  state  of  the  weather  would  depend  our  happiness 
or  misery  for  the  next  eight  hours.  But  I  remember 
these  occasions  chiefly  as  being  associated  with  calm 
weather,  and  long  sunsets,  and  the  faint,  salt  smell  of 
the  sea  across  the  darkness. 

The  next  thrill  on  the  pilgrimage  was  when,  disem- 
barking from  the  train  and  beginning  to  tramp  through 
an  endless  succession  of  boarded  passages,  we  first 
caught  sight  of  the  legend  in  huge  letters  to  the 
steamer.  I  do  not  know  why  such  notices  should  enter 
so  deeply  into  one's  sense  of  life  ;  but  so  long  as  I  live 
I  shall  remember  the  almost  intolerable  tremor  of  being 
with  which  I  read  these  legends,  and  with  what  a  sense 
of  glorious  fate  I  followed  the  pointing  wooden  hand 
with  which  they  were  punctuated.  And  then  at  last  the 
gangway,  and  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  the  lights 
shining  from  the  companion-way,  and  the  weird  smell 
which  made  one  clench  one's  teeth  as  one  descended 
the  stairs  (for  this  was  before  the  day  of  universal  elec- 
tric lights  and  fans),  the  finding  of  one's  cabin  and  the 
depositing  therein  of  one's  small  effects,  the  desire  to 
be  in  every  part  of  the  ship  at  once  lest  one  should  miss 
anything,  the  glorious  vibration  of  the  foghorn's  note 
in  the  pit  of  one's  stomach  when  it  announced  our 
departure,  and  the  moment  at  which  one  could  say  "  We 
are  off".  And  then  the  tramping  up  and  down  the 
deck,  the  watching  of  the  winking  buoys  sliding  by,  the 
returning  to  peep  down  the  companion  ladder,  and  the 
coming  back  to  find  that  one's  teeth  were  still  firmly 
clenched.  Every  one  of  these  experiences  was  a  joy  in 
itself.  And  down  in  the  saloon  was  a  pleasant  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  appetising  smells  of  hot 
meats,  after  which  my  young  stomach  lusted,  although 
I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  an  expurgated  meal  of 
tea  and  toast  and  jam. 

And  then  once  more  on  deck,  we  men,  tightly  but-< 
toned  up  now,  one's  mother  and  sisters  safely  tucked 
away  in  their  cabins  whence  good  and  reassuring  news 
came  of  their  estate,  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  lee  of 
the  most  interesting,  fascinating,  and  all-powerful  father 
in  holiday  mood,  looking  at  the  blinking  lighthouse  that 
seemed  to  come  no  nearer,  until  the  wind  began  to  bite 
and  the  eyes,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  will,  to  close. 
To  turn  in  was  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  meant 
the  end  of  Going  Away  ;  there  was  but  a  bridge  of  sleep 
before  one  would  enter  into  to-morrow  with  all  its  joys. 
But  to-morrow  meant  Arriving ;  and  that  is  quite 
-another  matter,  to  be  treated  another  day. 


THE  PATHFINDER. 

By  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu. 

Marconi  "Wireless"  Room,  R.M.S.  Maurctania, 
on  the  Atlantic,  half-way  between  two  Continents. 

I  I  TING  in  this  room,  wearing  a  skull-cap  like  those 
worn  by  the  thousand  at  every  telephone  exchange 
in  London,  I  am  listening  to  the  dots  and  dashes,  the 
long  and  the  short  clicks,  of  a  telephone  car-piece,  tick- 
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ing  out  messages  on  the  Morse  system.  "  Somewhere  " 
— and  there  lies  the  point  of  this  story — "  somewhere  " 
north,  south,  east  or  west  of  me  down  over  the  horizon, 
is  steaming  or  lying  broken  down,  or  sinking,  another 
ship  sending  these  signals,  telephoning  joy  or  sorrow, 
the  news  of  the  world's  pulses,  the  rises  or  falls  in 
stocks,  the  latest  phases  of  the  politics  of  two  Con- 
tinents, or  S.O.S.,  the  danger  letters. 

So  long  as  this  telephone  without  wires  works  as  a 
general  communicator,  merely  neutralising  our  isola- 
tion, it  matters  not  where  may  be  the  sending  ship  or 
the  receiving  ship.  The  conversation  may  be  carried  on 
as  yesterday  morning  with  the  East-bound  "  Arabic  ", 
ninety  miles  away,  or  at  midnight  with  Poldhu,  in 
Cornwall,  1000  miles  behind  us  to  the  east,  the  latter 
sending  us  news  of  the  land  we  have  left  and  of  the 
land  we  are  going  to.  In  these  cases  the  distance 
from  which  the  messages  come  varies  with  day  and 
night,  from  a  maximum  of  400  miles  in  daylight  to 
1200  in  darkness. 

I  wonder  whether  the  sun  has  become  jealous  of 
Marconi  circling  the  globe  without  consulting  him  and 
is  therefore  obstructing  our  messages?  At  any  rate, 
a  chain  of  ships  between  land  and  land  can  keep  each 
ship  informed  and  amused.  But  this  good  Cunard 
liner  "  Mauretania  " — than  which  there  is  none  finer 
afloat — carries  a  new  and  most  interesting  experimental 
plant,  which  under  certain  conditions  might  make  all 
the  difference  between  life  and  death,  between  safety 
and  danger,  and  perhaps  prevent  a  proud  mail  ship 
becoming  a  battered  wreck. 

This  new  development  of  "  wireless  "  wonder  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  unless  one  uses  some  technical  lan- 
guage, but  I  will  try  to  make  its  principles  and  uses  plain 
to  the  unscientific.  Now,  the  theory  of  Marconi's  inven- 
tion is  that  he  uses  Hertzian  waves  to  convey  the  signals 
produced  by  the  making  and  breaking  of  an  electrical 
arc  of  high  potential,  the  reverberations  of  which  go 
from  ship  to  ship,  conveyed  by  these  waves.  These 
waves  vary  from  300  to  600  yards  in  length,  and  their 
arrival  is  recorded  by  a  very  delicate  apparatus  at  the 
receiving  end,  which  I  have  no  space  to  describe  here. 
These  waves  radiate  in  every  direction  in  a  circle  out- 
ward from  the  sending  ship,  just  as  waves  radiate  in 
calm  water  when  you  throw  a  stone  into  a  pond.  But 
so  far  no  receiving  ship  has  been  able  to  tell  from  which 
point  of  the  compass  the  waves  come  ;  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  unless  another  ship  sends  you  her  position 
in  exact  terms  of  latitude  and  longitude,  you  do  not 
and  cannot  know  whether  the  signals  she  is  making 
originate  astern  or  ahead  of  you  or  to  starboard  or 
port.  This  specially  designed  new  compass  coil,  how- 
ever, can  up  to  a  limited  distance,  about  forty  miles, 
give  you  the  direction  of  the  sender.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  brain  of  Bellini  and  Tosi  combined  with  the 
genius  of  Marconi,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
scientific  theory  of  practical  use. 

Now  for  a  word  picture  of  the  apparatus.  From 
the  outside  of  the  roof  of  the  "  wireless  "  room  on  the 
topmost  deck  runs  a  system  of  triangular  wire  stays, 
joined  up  to  a  centre  some  thirty  feet  high.  There  are 
two  complete  triangles  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  each  is  fitted  with  two  wires  leading  from  the 
bases  of  the  triangles  into  a  small  wooden  box  inside 
the  "  wireless  "  room.  In  this  box  is  fitted  a  small 
hollow  cylinder  of  vulcanite  wound  up  and  down  with 
rows  of  naked  copper  wire,  each  row  about  a  sixth  of 
an  inch  apart.  Outside  this  movable  cylinder,  at  a 
distance  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  away,  are  four  sets  of 
about  forty  insulated  wires  attached  to  the  four  wires 
coming  down  from  the  two  triangles  outside.  The 
hollow  cylinder  turns  by  the  means  of  a  hand-screw  on 
a  compass  dial  above.  Now  mark  what  happens. 
When  signals  are  being  received,  instead  of  the 
message  coming  from  "  somewhere  "  as  hitherto— the 
"somewhere"  mystery  only  capable  of  being  solved 
by  the  other  ship  giving  you  her  exact  position— 
you  can  now  up  to  forty  miles'  distance  tell  from  which 
direction  the  signals  are  coming,  for  by  turning  the 
movable  cylinder  round  you  can  ascertain  when  the 
sounds  in  the  ear-piece  to  which  you  are  listening  seem 
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the  strongest  and  when  they  seem  the  weakest.  For  the 
wire  triangle  which  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the  waves 
coming  from  the  ship  that  is  sending  the  message 
will  produce  stronger  signals  than  the  other.  Th<- 
pointer  on  the  compass  dial  set  to  the  point  from  which 
the  signals  are  loudest  will  then  point  towards  the 
sending  ship.  The  present  initial  difficulty  of  working 
so  short  a  range  of  forty  miles  is  a  problem  not  half 
so  hard  to  solve  as  many  which  Marconi — the  saver 
of  thousands  of  lives  at  sea — has  surmounted.  And 
here  is  a  concrete  instance  of  what  it  means  :  The 
"  Arabic  "  was  just  now  calling  us  up,  and  we  knew, 
after  a  few  experimental  casts  round  the  compass  dial, 
whether  our  neighbour  was  ahead  or  astern  or  abeam 
on  either  side.  As  the  "  Arabic  "  was  on  our  starboard 
bow,  the  wire  triangle  on  that  side  of  the  ship  received 
stronger  signals  than  the  triangle  facing  the  port  side. 

Now,  as  to  the  possible  uses  of  this  new  invention, 
I  will  suggest  two  examples.  A  liner  or  a  cargo  ship  may 
be  broken  down  in  mid-ocean  and  drifting,  and  because 
for  two  or  three  days  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  owing  to  mists,  fogs, 
or  cloudy  weather,  the  captain  does  not  know  exactly 
where  he  is,  and  he  cannot  tell  his  would-be  rescuer 
exactly  in  which  direction  he  is  to  steam,  for  though 
dead  reckoning  is  good  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 
on  straight  courses  when  everything  is  in  order,  after 
you  have  drifted  even  for  a  few  hours  exact  accuracy 
as  to  position  becomes  impossible,  especially  if  there 
be  wind  and  current,  both  of  them  variable  in  strength 
and  direction.  But  now  comes  along  the  Cunard  grey- 
hound "Mauretania"  with  her  pathfinder — in  a  few 
years  most  ships  will  be  so  fitted — and  because  she  can 
find  out  where  you  are  in  relation  to  herself  she  can 
race  to  your  rescue  so  long  as  you  can  send  signals  of 
any  sort,  for  the  direction  of  your  Hertzian  wave  can 
be  detected. 

Yet  another  instance.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
operations  in  navigation  is  when  approaching  a  rocky 
coast  in  a  fog,  or  when  approaching  unlighted  promon- 
tories after  a  day  or  two  of  dead  reckoning.  Though 
the  propellers  have  turned  so  many  thousand  revolu- 
tions, Tand  though  the  captain  knows  that  at  such  a 
speed  and  in  such  a  time  his  ship  should  be  in  such 
a  position,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and  guesswork. 
The  result  is  that  when  he  approaches  the  shore 
under  such  conditions  he  usually  does  so  in  a  hesitating 
manner.  First  he  goes  half-speed,  then  dead  slow,  then 
he  must  stop  and  use  the  lead.  Perhaps  he  gets  a 
hundred  fathoms,  and  he  goes  on  again  for  half  an 
hour,  only  to  stop  and  find  forty-five  fathoms  and  a 
sandy  bottom.  Where  is  he?  There  are  dozens  of 
places  on  the  chart,  some  quite  close  to  shore,  which 
answer  this  description,  whether  you  be  near  Daunt's 
Rock  or  Fishguard  or  the  Land's  End  or  the  Needles. 
Then  comes,  in  the  pathfinder.  If  the  lightship  or  the 
shore  station  is  fitted  with  wireless  telegraphy  you  can 
tell  whether  you  are  in  your  right  course  or  not.  Crook- 
haven  may  be  N.N.E.,  or  the  Lizard  due  west,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  compass  bearing,  and  thus  fog  not- 
withstanding and  despite  snow,  mist  and  blinding  rain 
storms,  but  always  barring  risks  of  other  traffic,  you 
can  go  full  speed  ahead. 

As  I  listen  to  the  loud-voiced  dots  and  dashes,  crack- 
ling imperiously  now  that  the  pathfinder  is  set  directly 
towards  another  ship,  and  only  just  hear  the  faintest 
of  sounds  when  it  is  not  so  set,  I  begin  to  ponder  over 
"Titanic"  disasters,  over  "Minnehaha"  strandings, 
over  "  Republic  "  sinkings  in  the  future,  and  I  have 
dim  but  never-ending  visions  of  how  much  this  latest 
Marconi  invention  may  do  to  increase  the  safety  of 
those  who  travel  on  the  high  seas. 

In  a  few  years  we  shall  live  possibly  to  see  great 
liners  running  on  predestined  routes  rigorously 
ordained  by  two  far-distant  wireless  stations  acting  in 
concert,  liners  obedient  to  Crookhaven  and  Cape  Race 
or  to  the  Ambrose  Channel  lightship  and  Land's  End  to 
Poldhu  and  Finisterre.  I  imagine  each  ship  voyaging 
on  her  appointed  track  as  straightly  as  if  running 
on  rails,  despite  fog,  wind,  or  currents.  And  thus  it 
may  come  about  that  the  pathless  seas  will  be  pathless 
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no  longer,  and  some  fools  will  say  once  more  that  the 
ocean  has  lost  its  enchanting  spice  of  danger,  its 
alluring  halo  of  romance.  Never  !  Even  though  the 
Pathfinder  becomes  the  guider  of  ships. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  APOCRYPHAL  PREFACES. 
Ill— "KING  HENRY  V." 

HEREIN  have  I  played  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan, 
who  will  surely  have  me  for  this  lying  history. 
However  that  may  be,  here  is  the  play  ;  which,  if  it  lie 
falsely  to  truth,  will  lie  truly  against  me  in  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  In  respect  that  it  is  a  history, 
believe  it  not ;  in  respect  that  it  is  the  creature  of  a 
poet's  fancy,  accept  it — if  you  have  it  not  in  your 
hearts  to  deny  me  that  addition.  This  play  is  my 
riddle.  For  I  am  not  so  rosed  over  with  the  virgin 
crimson  of  modesty  as  not  to  believe  that  the  nice  fools 
of  this  and  every  generation  will  approve  my  play  for 
the  truth  it  has  not ;  or  that  the  better  sort  of  wit  will 
not  pierce  through  to  my  meaning,  which,  though  it 
be  less  bold  to  the  eye  than  Charles'  Wain  on  a  dark 
night,  is  peradventure  not  entirely  hid.  Of  truth,  as 
nice  fools  perceive  it,  there  is  not  so  much  in  my  play 
as  would  cover  a  bad  angel,  so  that  he  might  escape 
notice  for  false  coin.  Yet,  if  you  would  but  make  a 
circle,  and  conjure  up  truth  with  a  spell  of  understand- 
ing, you  would  summon  the  appearance  of  a  naked, 
clear-eyed  goddess  that  would  put  you  to  the  blush.  If 
I  would  be  excused  for  devious  courses,  I  would  urge 
this  for  my  pardon — that,  as  truth  sets  winking  the 
unaccustomed  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  best  that  she  be 
well-summered  and  warm-kept,  like  flies  at  Bartholo- 
mewtide,  that  then  she  may  endure  handling  who  before 
would  not  abide  looking  on. 

Thus,  then,  I  give  you  the  warlike  Harry,  in  whom 
the  multitude  shall  accept  a  hero.  Behold  him,  with  con- 
science washed  as  pure  as  any  chrisom  child,  walking 
the  armoured  stage  in  a  whirl  of  gunstones,  the  mirror 
of  all  Christian  kings,  prompt  of  speech,  ready  of  hand, 
ever  prepared  with  reasons,  privy  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
with  talk  as  tall  as  a  Welshman's  vanity.  For  his  con- 
science, he  gave  it  carefully  away  to  my  learned  Lord 
of  Canterbury  on  a  Monday  that  he  might  fight  the 
better  on  a  Tuesday.  Truly  he  was  a  brave  warrior, 
though  it  be  not  false  that  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men 
he  did  at  Agincourt  massacre  an  odd  ten  thousand 
French,  having  the  better  weapons.  History  tells  it  not 
which  side  the  devilish  cannon  he  was  found  upon  the 
day  of  fury.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  put  him  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  ;  for  this  is  accounted  dangerous.  Truly  it  is  the 
fit  place  for  a  leader  of  men ;  for  it  hath  a  brave  sound, 
though  it  be  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  that  the 
cannon  has  killed  more  nimble  gunners  for  all  their 
nimbleness  that  stood  behind  it  than  brave  kings  for  all 
their  bravery  that  stood  before.  For  his  words  and  his 
reasons  I  would  say  but  this — that,  if  the  readiness  is 
all,  then  is  a  shrewish  wife  the  prince  of  counsellors. 

Here,  gentles,  is  your  hero.  I  give  him  you  with  the 
best  heart  in  the  world ;  for,  privily,  I  will  none  of 
him.  I  like  not  your  man  of  action,  who  kills  me  some 
dozen  of  French  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and 
says  to  his  wife,  "Fie  upon  this  quiet  life!  I  want 
work".  They  are  such  as  follow  their  noses;  and, 
when  they  are  most  lost,  are  most  certain  of  the  way  ; 
all  men  admire  that  they  keep  to  the  common  road 
which  is  plain  before  them  ;  they  would  in  a  forenoon 
build  you  a  very  palpable  city  of  stone  ere  the  lunatic 
could  coin  one  devil  from  afflicted  fancy;  or  the 
lover  sigh  himself  into  the  shortest  sweet  ballad  that 
could  be  writ  within  the  compass  of  a  penny-piece;  or 
the  poet  rhyme  you  the  butterwoman's  rank  to  market. 
Yet  is  the  lunatic  the  greater  king;  for  he  nods  him 
dei  ils  from  hell,  and  speaks  with  more  than  the  common 
sort  is  ware  of ;  the  lover,  boundless  in  desire,  would 
compass  within  his  arms  the  thick  rotundity  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  poet  is  perked  up,  beyond  the  reach  of 
active  kings,  in  a  glistering  passion  for  all  that  live  and 


are  dead,  wearing  as  a  crown  the  golden  sorrows  of 
the  world. 

Your  Englishman  sits  easily  within  the  seat  of  Provi- 
dence, privy  to  the  counsels  of  heaven.  Verily  he  will 
see  his  own  image  in  the  glass  of  Harry  Monmouth, 
who  shall  be  the  Englishman's  hero  till  he  hath  con- 
quered the  world  and  made  of  it  a  tavern  and  a  counting- 
house  in  God's  name.  Consider  well  this  same  Harry, 
lest  you  be  deceived  in  him,  reading  the  good  chronicle 
of  his  deeds.  I  have  bated  no  jot  of  his  title — nay,  I 
have  held  the  chamber-door  to  his  reputation — being,  as 
it  were  the  chorus  of  his  earthly  comedy.  Where,  then, 
do  I  lie  in  respect  of  the  truth?  Marry,  I  lie  but  in 
recording  truthfully,  for  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, the  faults  that  I  partly  smell  in  his  disposition. 
For  I  hold  but  up  a  mirror  wherein  men  shall  see,  as 
in  the  world,  the  thing  they  most  desire.  Those  who 
must  have  a  hero,  or  go  sadly  to  bed,  will  herein  see  a 
prince  of  kings  reformed  from  a  prince  of  good  fellows  ; 
seeing  that  it  needs  no  bush  to  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
this  Harry  in  a  pregnant  ear.  So  shall  I  deceive  a 
foolish  multitude  into  admiration,  where  it  is  my  dearest 
hope  to  infect  the  wiser  sort  with  reprobation.  For 
again,  to  aggravate  the  note,  let  me  say  it — I  will  have 
none  of  this  same  Harry  ;  nor  would  not,  were  he  twice 
the  man  of  his  inches. 

Herein,  then,  I  lie  ;  that  I  present  him  without  warn- 
ing to  be  received  at  your  discretion.  For  shrewdly  I 
suspect  you  will  mistake  me,  finding  in  my  hero  a  heart 
of  gold.  What  should  I  do  with  this  English  hero,  found 
and  measured  for  a  play?  It  were  a  fool's  office  to  trip 
him  in  his  glory,  showing  him  for  a  pitiful  poor  fool  of 
fortune,  most  straitly  bounded  where  he  seemed  most 
unlimited  majestical.  Wherefore,  knowing  the  fiery 
disc  of  the  sun  to  be  flecked  with  spots,  should  I  go 
about  to  turn  him  into  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with 
a  peacock's  feather?  Were  it  not  the  better  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  hold  up  Titan  to  the  general  view  ;  for  if 
the  fools  shall  wink  at  his  glory,  yet  shall  the  wise  put 
smoke  upon  their  glass,  finding  his  blotches,  though 
he  shine  never  so  boldly.  And  when  all's  said,  who  hath 
the  better  wisdom — the  fool  that  beholdeth  nought  but 
the  glory,  or  the  wise  man  that  beholdeth  nought  but 
the  blotches  that  mar  the  glory  ? 

Peradventure  I  might  find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive 
this  king  of  men,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  knavish  trick 
he  had  of  pleading  the  will  of  heaven  for  any  enterprise 
he  had  a  mind  to.  For  this  he  is  a  very  politician. 
Would  he  cross  the  sea  for  his  health  and  glory,  for 
the  betterment  of  his  fortune,  and  the  security  of  his 
proper  seat,  needs  must  it  lie  within  the  will  of  God. 
Would  he  sack  a  city,  sound  a  charge,  take  off  the 
head  of  conspiracy,  'tis  for  the  love  of  heaven  he  adven- 
tures. The  blood  of  no  man — nor  the  damnation 
neither — is  not  upon  his  conscience.  His  enemies  are 
the  authors  of  their  own  death  and  their  own  damna- 
tion ;  for  wherefore  did  they  resist  him? — likewise  his 
friends  ;  for  wherefore  did  they  follow?  This  hero  uses 
the  fashion  of  politic  counsellors  that  make  a  public  duty 
of  their  private  inclination,  pawning  their  consciences 
to  the  commonweal  for  their  present  advantage.  Had 
he  stood  of  his  own  motion  a  hero,  I  had  haply  slapped 
hands  with  the  rest ;  for,  though  I  love  not  the  fellow 
who  at  a  word  will  clap  you  his  judgment  upon  the 
table,  preventing  contradiction  with  dreadful  compelling 
oaths,  yet  is  there  virtue  in  a  pregnant  wit  and  a  ready 
hand,  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  deny. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  my  hero  has  claimed  God 
Himself  for  a  champion,  I  will  not  with  unblushing  fore- 
head woo  the  rebuke  of  his  friends  by  further  misprision. 
Neither  will  I  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter  in  way  of  his  excuse.  It  is  not  my  office  to  hang 
about  his  neck  a  board,  whereby  it  may  be  known  to 
all  men  that  I  hold  him  in  favour  or  contempt.  I  do 
but  show  him  in  his  words  and  deeds  as  I  found  him 
in  the  chronicles.  Thence  you  may  judge  him,  as  I 
have  not  judged  him.  Do  you  judge  him  truly  a  hero  ; 
thought  is  free,  and  you  may  mistake  me  so  far  as  to 
make  me  a  liar  in  your  own  persuasion  ;  but  such  is  not 
my  intent.     Do  you  judge  him  for  a  preaching  villain, 
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that  knows  himself  as  little  as  the  world  knows  him,  or 
as  he  knows  the  world,  such  is  not  my  intent  neither. 

There  is  a  thing  that  lies  near  to  my  conscience  ;  for 
broken  faith  is  all  times  a  villainy.  I  do  not  deny  to 
have  pledged  myself  to  a  story  with  Sir  John  in  it, 
wherein,  indeed,  he  should  die  of  a  sweat,  but  not 
before  he  had  crossed  the  narrow  seas  with  a  charge  of 
foot,  and  prodigiously  reported,  with  advantages,  of 
his  deeds  upon  the  French.  Pardon,  gentles,  if  I  have 
repented  me  of  the  fat  knight,  and  killed  him  untimely. 
Would  you  have  him  grow  lean  in  consonancy  with  the 
age  ;  keep  with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  deny  the 
friends  of  his  youth?  Would  you  have  him  forswear 
the  acquaintance  of  sack  and  sugar,  lamenting  that 
beforetime  he  was  old  and  merry  ?  A  thing  not  to  be 
asked.  How  had  plump  Jack  fared  in  your  opinions, 
had  he  walked  the  appointed  way,  making  his  body  less 
that  his  grace  with  heaven  and  the  King  might  be  the 
more?  It  were  better  that  the  King  outright  should 
kill  his  heart  than  that  he  should  bate  an  inch  of  his 
girth.  If  you  would  fall  foul  of  me  over  this  same 
Falstaff,  I  prithee,  put  the  burden  of  my  miscarriage 
upon  the  King,  in  that  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
inherit  from  his  father  did  so  far  prevail  to  turn  away 
the  fat  companion  of  his  idleness.  Go  thy  ways,  old 
Jack  ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  since  manhood,  good  man- 
hood, is  surely  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Did 
you  not  hear  him  swear  that  that  same  starved  justice 
of  Gloucestershire,  a  man  modelled  after  supper  of  a 
cheese-paring  in  the  likeness  of  a  forked  radish  with  a 
head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife: — did  you 
not  hear  him  swear  he  would  devise  matter  out  of  this 
Shallow  to  keep  Prince  Harry,  not  yet  ascended  into 
grace,  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing  out  of  six 
fashions?  Would  not  plump  Jack  most  royally  have 
kept  his  word,  had  he  not  been  most  royally  prevented? 
But  how  should  he  survive  the  unkindest  cut  of  the 
sweet  boy  he  did  sweat  to  welcome  in  the  common 
street?  Truly  the  King  might  better  have  spared  a 
better  man,  and  made  not  so  heavy  a  miss,  had  he  but 
known  it.  Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  since 
Adam  fell ;  but  he  was  struck  timely  in  the  likeness  of 
an  old  fat  man.  Had  he  trod  the  stage  but  an  hour  after 
his  denial  of  the  King,  you  had  seen  him  but  the  shadow 
of  a  man,  most  vilely  fallen  away,  with  a  skin  that  hung 
about  him  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown,  or  like  the 
withered  rind  of  the  applejohn  he  never  could  abide. 

Know  then  that  Sir  John  is  dead  of  a  burning  quo- 
tidian tertian,  as  Dame  Quickly  shall  aver.  The. grave 
that  hungrily  did  gape  for  him  thrice  wider  than  for 
other  men  hath  now  a  surfeit  of  fat  meat.  Let  all  that 
be  of  a  virtuous  disposition  pray  heartily  that  he  be  not 
damned,  else  will  the  devil  have  more  entertainment 
than  he  deserve,  and  heaven  be  less  merry  than  a  place 
should  be  where  time  is  boundless. 


BITTERS. 

"P\0  men  like  sharps  and  bitters  because  their  taste 
J-/  has  been  vitiated,  or  because  it  has  developed 
naturally?  Either  way,  we  all  do  like  them,  even 
the  simplest  of  us.  Look  at  Jane  Austen,  why  is  she 
liked  by  men?  Why  do  men  take  interest  in  that 
stream  of  gossip  about  family  parties  and  matches,  and 
the  fortune  of  this  or  that  eligible  young  lady,  and  the 
domestic  concerns  in  general  of  solid  English  house- 
holds of  the  early  nineteenth  century?  Because 
beneath  the  stream  there  is  a  depth  of  satirical  meaning 
and  observation.  A  world  of  folly,  cunning,  and 
snobbishness  in  those  decorous  drawing-rooms  adorned 
with  their  willowy  maidens  is  suddenly  revealed  to  you. 
The  silvery-haired  old  lady  has  become  a  sort  of  female 
Puck,  shaking  her  sides  delightedly  over  the  manifold 
folly  of  men.  In  a  moment  she  is  re-transformed,  and 
the  stream  of  pleasant  gossip  flows  again,  but  there 
is  no  mistaking  her  delight  in  the  interlude.  Now  it 
is  this  pungency  that  titillates  the  male  reader  so  deli- 
ciously,  or  rather  it  is  this  combination  of  pungency  with 
good-humour  and  amiability.    Cynicism  so  naked  from 


lips  that  are  made  to  utter  the  agreeable  nothings  o£ 
the  drawing-room  !  It  is  as  though  the  Persian  cat 
sleeping  so  exquisitely  among  the  cushions  should 
suddenly  stretch  out  a  paw  and  disclose  four  delicate 
sharply  pointed  claws  ready  for  use  on  the  hand  that  is 
stroking  her. 

And  Heine.  Why  is  Heine,  an  author  so  little  serious, 
so  popular  in  sober  steady  Germany?  Because  he 
contrives  to  combine  so  well  sentimentality  with 
mockery.  He  is  sentimental  in  the  deliberate  thorough- 
going German  fashion;  he  deals  with  nightingales 
and  roses,  mountains  and  monlight,  golden-haired 
maidens  and  serenades,  and  other  matters  generally 
held  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  Germans  before  their 
interest  was  diverted  to  big  battalions,  battleships  and 
world  dominion.  Having  agreeably  warmed  the  heart 
of  the  reader,  he  proceeds  to  turn  on  it  a  spray  of  icy 
mockery — mockery  of  those  very  things  and  the 
feelings  they  excite.  The  reader  has  thus  the  pleasure  of 
the  sentiment  and  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  the  same  ; 
he  has  as  it  were  the  double  delight  of  the  Turkish 
bath  and  the  cold  douche.  And  this  he  can  get  not  only 
from  such  a  medley  as  the  "  Harzreise  "  but  equally 
well  from  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder  "  itself. 

What  men  like  in  books  they  like  also  in  their 
friends.  A  man  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  con- 
tinually amiable  is  soothing  and  of  salutary  example, 
but  is  inclined  to  become  a  bore.  He  is  worse  ;  he  is 
a  standing  reproach  to  people  of  more  infirm  temper, 
and  to  live  upon  his  level  is  to  them  a  fatiguing  exercise. 
Most  men  therefore  prefer  a  dash  of  bitter  in  a  friend. 
The  soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath  is  excellent  on 
occasions  ;  but  on  other  occasions  the  pungent  witticism, 
with  a  personal  sting  in  its  tail,  offers  advantages  to 
all  parties.  Nor,  in  spite  of  much  current  cynicism  to 
the  contrary,  need  it  be  directed  against  the  absent. 
A  mot  about  a  third  person  is  agreeable  enough  ;  but 
it  does  not  afford  the  same  poignant  pleasure — a  com- 
pound of  surprise,  admiration,  envy,  with  a  touch  of 
anger — as  a  mot  against  oneself.  We  talk  about  men 
who  do  not  hesitate  between  their  friend  and  their  jest. 
Really  the  choice  is  never  necessary  if  the  friend  is 
one  who  is  worth  keeping.  Of  course,  a  consistently 
disagreeable  and  offensive  person,  whether  witty  or 
not,  is  as  tiresome  as  his  opposite.  The  interesting 
man  is  he  who  will  be  amiable  and  accommodating  on 
nine  occasions,  and  on  the  tenth  will  give  the  natural 
man  free  play  for  the  expression  of  the  acrid  emotions. 
He  is  fascinating  if  the  natural  man  happens  to  be  a 
wit. 

Such  a  man  was  Charles  Lamb.  Those  who  know 
him  from  his  books  and  current  anecdotes  must  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  tradition  of  the  gentle  Lamb. 
All  accounts  agree  as  to  the  charm  of  his  manner ;  but 
he  took  an  evident  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
weaknesses  of  his  friends,  and  allowed  his  wit  to  be 
curbed  neither  by  affection  nor  respect.  "  Have  you 
ever  heard  me  preach,  Charles?  "  asked  Coleridge  of 
him.  "I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else",  replied 
Lamb — surely  one  of  the  cruellest  retorts  on  record. 
We  have  it  on  Leigh  Hunt's  authority  that  Lamb, 
meeting  Wordsworth  once  in  company,  shook  the 
venerated  poet  by  the  nose  instead  of  the  hand  and 
said,  "How  d'ye  do,  old  lake  poet?"  If  this  story 
is  not  true  it  ought  to  be.  Lamb  was  no  doubt  in 
liquor  then,  but  in  this  fantastic  greeting  there  is  a 
criticism  of  Wordsworth's  aloofness  which  a  volume 
could  not  improve  upon.  Doubtless  here  again,  in  con- 
trast between  the  habitual  urbanity  of  the  man  and 
these  occasional  outbreaks,  lay  the  secret  of  his  attrac- 
tiveness. For  Lamb  never  lost  a  friend  ;  nay,  he  has 
come  down  to  posterity  credited  with  a  genius  for 
friendship.  To  Wordsworth,  in  spite  of  the  above 
related  instance  of  disrespect  and  some  others,  he  was 
"Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle".  Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  another  sort.  Compared  with  Lamb's,  his 
weapon  of  offence  was  as  a  bludgeon  to  a  rapier,  and 
he  employed  it  openly  and  habitually.  Yet  his  friends 
appear  to  have  had  no  objection  to  it.  Boswell  him- 
self when  exposed  to  it  admires  it  critically  ;  indeed, 
there  are  signs  that  he  deliberately  provoked  it  in  order 
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that  other  people  might  wonder  at  the  vigour  of  his 
big  friend.  And  observe  that  what  the  ordinary  man 
knows  of  those  two  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the 
"  Rambler  "  or  the  "  Essays  of  Elia  ",  but  Johnson's 
"Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  vile  Whig",  and 
Lamb's  "Pray,  Sir,  are  you  not  a  very  important 
person  ?  " 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  our  normal  mood  in  these 
days  to  desire  to  be  amiable  to  our  fellow-man,  and  to 
leave  a  good  impression  on  his  mind.  Quarrelling, 
except  in  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  family  circle, 
is  almost  a  lost  art ;  nobody  gives  a  piece  of  his  mind 
to  anybody  except  a  very  near  relative.  Unless  you 
are  in  a  comparatively  humble  rank  you  may  go  through 
life  without  once  hearing  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth 
about  your  character,  as  conceived  by  an  impartial 
friend.  There  was  a  time  when  a  stranger  was  an 
enemy ;  he  is  now  an  object  of  benevolent  interest 
everywhere.  Set  down  anywhere  in  Europe  a  tourist 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country 
and  observe  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  his  welfare.  If  he  asks  his  way,  his  inter- 
locutor will  probably  walk  some  yards  with  him  to 
show  it ;  if  he  is  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  a  railway 
time-table,  there  are  experts  around  him  who,  with 
excellent  intentions,  will  add  to  his  confusion ;  if  he 
gets  into  a  dispute  with  the  conductor,  the  whole 
carriage  is  interested  and  helpful.  It  is  almost  pathetic 
to  observe  strangers  of  different  nationalities  thrown 
together  at  dinner  each  engaged  in  the  severe  mental 
operation  of  translating  into  the  language  of  the  other 
entirely  banal  and  irrelevant  amenities  in  order  to 
interest  him.  Digestion  is  impaired  and  nerves  are 
strained  ;  and  all  is  done  purely  for  the  sake  of  being 
agreeable.  Hence  prejudices  against  the  foreigner 
rarely  survive  a  visit  to  him  in  his  home ;  even  Pierre 
Loti  has  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  their  enormities  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the  English  in  London  are  really 
a  quite  polite  and  pleasant  set  of  people.  In  regard 
to  one's  own  compatriots  there  is  less  ceremony  but  the 
same  goodwill.  Think  of  the  bores  who  are  never  told 
that  they  are  telling  the  same  story  for  the  twentieth 
time,  the  poets  who  are  suffered  to  think  that  their 
friends  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  works, 
the  drawing-room  singer  who  has  never  a  hint  that  she 
sings  out  of  tune. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  all  very  satisfactory.  But  the 
change  in  man's  disposition  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
change  in  his  environment.  He  has  a  long  ancestry 
consisting  mainly  of  men  who  prided  themselves  upon 
hurting  and  speaking  evil  of  their  neighbours,  and  the 
instincts  he  has  inherited  from  them  struggle  hard 
against  the  restraints  of  civilisation.  In  those  piping 
times  of  peace  he  sighs  for  contention  ;  he  languishes 
in  the  general  hothouse  atmosphere  of  amiability.  He 
almost  envies  those  contemporaries  who  are  nearer  the 
natural  man  and  are  not  forbidden  by  convention  to 
squabble  in  the  back  garden  or  on  the  door  step,  or  to 
send  abusive  open  letters  to  each  other.  All  that  he 
can  do  is  to  spend  part  of  his  time  in  framing  sarcasms 
(never  delivered)  on  his  more  innocent  acquaintances. 
Or  he  may  read  and  enjoy  such  masterpieces  of  in- 
vective as  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies  ". 
Or  he  may  consort  with  one  who  distils  the  acrid  honey 
of  criticism,  and  does  not  care  upon  whom  or  when  he 
discharges  it. 


AN  IRISH  MARRIAGE. 

PAT  DEVANY  had  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate 
of  twenty  acres  of  arable  and  the  tail  end  of  a 
bog.  The  farm  was  good,  well  stocked  and  well 
equipped  with  a  comfortable  house  and  farm  buildings, 
but  no  money.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  his  two 
sisters  had  been  left  ^50  apiece  as  a  first  charge  on 
the  land.  Their  falher  had  no  sooner  been  buried 
than  they  demanded  their  money,  as  they  wished  to 
join  an  aunt  who  kept  a  boarding  house  in  New  York. 

"  Sorra  penny  will  be  left  in  the  house  when  the 
coffin  and  the  drink  and  tilings  are  paid  for  ",  said  Pat, 
scratching  his  head.      "  I   could  borrow  a  hundred 


pounds,  but  me  father  would  rise  out  of  his  grave  if 
I  put  a  mortgage  on  the  land,  he  was  that  agin  being 
in  debt." 

"Troth,  he  would  that",  said  the  eldest  sister 
gravely,  "an'  we'd  be  loth  to  give  him  the  occasion. 
But  sure  you  can  get  married  Pat,  and  portion  us  out 
of  the  fortune.  Besides  if  we  leave  you,  you'll  want 
a  woman  in  the  house." 

"  Where  would  the  likes  of  me  get  a  woman  with 
a  hundred  pounds?  " 

"  Wait  till  it's  known  that  we're  going  off  to  America 
and  that  you'll  have  the  house  and  place  to  yourself. 
'Tis  running  over  each  other  they'll  be." 

It  was  soon  rumoured  that  Pat  Devany  was  on  the 
"  look-out  "  for  a  wife.  Friends  dropped  in  more 
frequently  of  nights  ostensibly  to  talk  of  the  girls' 
approaching  departure  for  America,  indirectly  to  find 
out  all  about  Pat's  affairs.  "That  new  barn,  now,  it 
must  be  costing  you  a  power  of  money.  You  must 
have  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  that,  and 
they're  very  strict  about  the  payments." 

"  It's  all  paid  for  in  dry  cash,  thank  God  ",  Pat  would 
say  simply. 

"  Troth,  you  must  be  a  '  warm  '  man." 

"  Oh,  I  can  pay  my  way  ",  Pat  replied  with  the  reti- 
cence characteristic  of  the  garrulous  Irishman  in  regard 
to  his  private  affairs. 

"  'Tis  a  lone  man  you'll  be  when  the  girls  are  off. 
Sure  we  must  be  getting  you  a  wife  before  that. 
There's  the  girl  of  the  Rafterys  now  over  beyant,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  down,  and  a  tidy  farm  when  the  old 
people  are  gone." 

"  It's  a  great  need  would  be  on  me  before  I'd  have 
Peggy  Raftery  ",  replied  Pat  drily;  "sorra  man  on 
the  look-out  in  ten  parishes  but  has  had  the  offer  of 
her,  with  her  eye  that  turned  in  her  head  that  I'd  never 
know,  sitting  with  her  of  a  night  by  the  fire,  whether 
she  was  talking  to  me  or  to  a  man  behind  me  back.  It's 
ghosts  I'd  be  thinking  there  were  in  the  house." 

"  You  might  go  further  and  get  worse." 

"  I  might  then,  and  yet  I  mightn't.  But  I'll  get  a 
girl  that  can  look  me  straight  in  the  face  anyway." 

"  Mighty  hard  to  plaze  he  was  ",  one  of  his  sisters 
told  the  priest,  who  muttered  something  about  "  trying 
one's  luck  in  a  bag"  and  "ninety-nine  serpents  and 
one  eel  ".  "  What  about  Tim  Carty's  daughter  at  the 
far  end  of  the  parish?  Would  Pat  make  an  offer  for 
her?  " 

"  A  fine  strappin'  girl  she  is,  surely  ",  the  sister 
replied,  "  but  I'm  afeard  she  has  notions  above  Pat. 
Beyond  bidding  her  the  time  o'  day  going  to  Mass 
of  a  Sunday  we've  no  acquaintance  with  her.  She  was 
at  the  Convent  School  for  a  year,  and  holds  her  head 
high.  I  hear  Tim  paid  four  pounds  for  a  pianna  for 
her  at  Dr.  Dwyer's  auction — God  rest  his  soul  ! — last 
week. " 

"  I'd  make  a  bid  for  her  anyway  if  I  was  Pat", 
said  the  priest.  "  I'll  speak  to  Tim.  Hurry  up,  as 
there  is  only  a  week  of  Saraft.  If  Pat  doesn't  get 
married  before  Shrove  Tuesday  he'll  have  to  wait  the 
whole  seven  weeks  of  Lent." 

The  priest  broached  the  matter  to  Tim  Carty,  who 
took  off  his  hat,  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  solemnly 
into  space.  "I  don't  say  anything  agin  Pat",  he 
said  ;  "  he's  a  dacent  man,  but  the  place  is  small.  How- 
ever, times  is  bad  with  me,  and  it's  little  fortune  he'll 
be  asking.  She's  a  likely  girl  and  a  great  worker. 
It's  a  great  loss  she'll  be  to  me.  It's  money  he  ought 
to  be  giving  me  instead  of  looking  for  any.  Anne  '11 
be  worth  more  than  her  keep  to  him  without  any 
fortune  at  all.  However,  let  him  come  up  to-morrow 
night  and  talk  it  over.  I  won't  let  a  trifle  stand  in  our 
way. " 

The  following  night  Pat,  dressed  In  his  Sunday 
best,  accompanied  by  two  neighbours  who  were  also 
friends  of  the  Cartys,  set  out  for  the  "  match-making  ". 
Pat  had  fallen  in  eagerly  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
marriage  with  Anne  Carty.  "  A  likely  girl,  she  is  ",  he 
confided  to  his  friends  on  the  way.  "  The  hundred 
pounds  I  must  have  to  fortune  the  i;ii"ls,  but  don't  be 
too  stiff  in  holding  out  for  any  more.    Tim  is  a  warm 
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man  and  could  easily  give  her  more,  but  then  it  would 
be  aisy  too  to  get  a  better-off  man  for  her  than  me. 
Don't  put  his  back  up  ",  he  cautioned  them  anxiously. 

Carty's  kitchen  was  snug  and  comfortable.  An 
immense  peat  fire  glowed  on  the  open  hearth.  Flitches 
and  hams  of  bacon  hung  from  the  smoked  rafters,  an 
oil  lamp  on  the  ledge  of  the  curtainless  window  was 
placed  so  as  to  light  the  path  that  led  from  the  road 
to  the  house.  Tim  Carty  and  his  wife  were  seated  on 
low  chairs  in  front  of  the  fire  as  the  visitors  entered 
with  a  "  God  save  all  here  ". 

They  were  welcomed  heartily  and  invited  to  have  a 
"  heat  "  of  the  fire.  Carty  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky 
and  some  glasses  and  all  seated  themselves.  Conversa- 
tion meandered  from  the  weather  to  the  price  of  cattle, 
Tim  Carty  deploring  the  bad  times  and  the  many  losses 
he  had  undergone.  Anne  was  inquired  for.  "  Not 
expecting  visitors,  she  and  her  brother  had  gone  out 
to  visit  a  neighbour." 

"  She'll  be  getting  off  your  hands  this  Saraft,  Mrs. 
Carty  ",  said  one  of  Devany's  friends. 

"  Sorra  hurry  we're  in  with  her.  'Tis  lost  we'd  be 
without  her,  she's  that  good  a  worker,  and  in  the  nights 
she  plays  a  tune  on  the  pianna  in  the  room  beyant  that 
aises  Tim's  heart  in  all  the  bad  times  he's  having." 

"  It's  a  bad  look-out  for  our  friend,  Pat  Devany,  here, 
then.  He's  got  his  eye  on  her,  but,  of  course,  if  you're 
not  willing  to  part  with  her  he  must  look  elsewhere." 

"  That's  news,  surely  ",  said  Carty,  smiling  at 
Devany,  who  fingered  his  glass  nervously  and  looked 
sheepish.  "  The  wife  and  me  wouldn't  like  to  stand 
in  the  girl's  way.  It's  a  fine  girl  you're  looking  for, 
Mr.  Devany,  I  doubt,  and  not  the  taste  o'  lucre  you 
might  get  with  her." 

"  That's  so",  said  Pat's  friend  hastily.  "  If  there 
was  only  himself  to  think  of,  sorra  penny  he'd  ask  for, 
but  let  everything  to  yerself,  but  he  has  to  get  the 
girls  off  his  hands. " 

"  It's  cruel  times  to  find  money  ",  said  Carty,  looking 
intently  at  the  fire.  "  However,  by  a  great  effort  I 
might  manage  to  put  fifty  pounds  together." 

*'  A  hundred  and  fifty  you  mane,  Tim." 

Carty  threw  up  his  hands  and  looked  horrified. 
"Joking  ye  are",  he  said  with  some  heat.  "Why, 
I'd  have  Jo  sell  the  roof  over  me  head  to  find  that 
much. " 

Devany's  friend  laughed.  "  Pat'll  be  willing  to  take 
all  the  dry  money  ye  have  lying  idle  in  the  bank." 

"  Rise  a  little  on  the 'fifty,  Tim  ",  said  Mrs.  Carty. 
"  I  wouldn't  break  off  a  match  with  a  man  I  hear  such 
good  accounts  of  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds.  You 
can  sell  a  baste  or  two  ",  she  added  as  her  husband 
frowned  on  her. 

For  over  an  hour  the  bargain  went  on,  the  demand 
of  Devany's  friends  lessening  by  degrees,  and  Carty's 
offers  slowly  rising.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Anne 
Carty's  fortune  should  be  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
a  pet  calf,  a  yearling  heifer  that  she  had  reared,  a  dozen 
Buff  Orpington  fowls,  and  the  piano. 

Carty  swore  he  would  be  "  bruck  ",  but  after  drink- 
ing a  glass  to  the  health  of  Devany,  who  had  remained 
silent  throughout  the  controversy,  he  further  agreed  to 
pay  the  priest  and  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  wedding. 

Anne  Carty  came  in  while  they  were  drinking.  She 
was  excited  and  shy.  "  You  know  Mr.  Devany  by 
sight,  anyway  ",  her  mother  said,  introducing  her. 
They  shook  hands  silently,  and  small  jokes  were  made 
as  to  their  soon  being  better  acquainted.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  wedding  until  Devany  and  his  friends 
had  gone. 

"  Well,  Anne,  you'll  be  laving  us  Tuesday  next  ", 
her  mother  said,  kissing  her. 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  will  of  God  ",  she  said,  blushing. 

"  He's  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  and  has  a  tidy  little 
place  enough  ",  said  her  mother.  "  To-morrow,  when 
your  brother  and  Pat  go  to  settle  with  the  priest,  we'll 
go  to  town  and  order  the  wedding  things." 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
wedding  took  place.  A  procession  of  jaunting  cars, 
carts,  and  men  on  horseback  wound  its  way  to  the 
village  church.      Anne  Carty  and  Pat  Devany  had 


plighted  their  troth  "  for  better,  for  worse  "  before  they 
had  spoken  to  each  other,  unless  the  service  itself  be 
considered  a  conversation.  "  You  might  take  a  kiss  off 
her  now  ",  his  best  man  suggested  when  the  register 
had  been  signed. 

Seated  side  by  side  on  a  jaunting  car  they  led  the 
procession  to  the  bride's  home  for  the  wedding  feast. 

"  I  never  hoped  to  get  you,  Anne  ",  he  said  shyly. 
"  With  such  a  small  place  I  never  looked  to  getting 
such  a  wife  as  you  as  well  as  the  money." 

"  I'm  glad  ",  she  said.  "  I  often  said  to  my  mother 
what  a  fine  man  you  were  when  I  saw  you  going  to 
Mass  on  a  Sunday. " 

"  It  might  be  a  love  match  after  all  ",  he  said,  taking 
her  hand. 

"  It  might,  then  ",  she  said  demurely. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH  SPORT  AND  THE  "  OLYMPIC  " 
GAMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Totland  Bay  I.W.,  20  August  1912. 

Sir, — The  hearty  thanks  of  all  those  who  value  the 
reputation  of  sport  and  its  beneficent  influence  in  our 
social  life  are  due  to  you  for  the  firm  stand  you  have 
taken  against  all  this  Olympic  business.  Sport  and 
games  at  their  best  should  be  a  recreation  and  a  relaxa- 
tion. The  Olympic  spirit — I  judge  from  the  utterances 
of  its  spokesmen — will  inevitably  make  them  a  sordid 
business  "  proposition  "  in  which  all  the  amenity  and 
chivalry  hitherto  associated  with  them  will  disappear. 
Our  representatives  are  to  be  caught  young  and  trained 
for  long  periods  by  professionals  according  to  profes- 
sional methods.  Failing  a  rich  man  "  who  will  make 
the  games  his  hobby  and  be  the  financial  father  of  the 
team  "  (the  words  are  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's)  the 
public  is  to  be  asked  to  provide  huge  funds — what  for 
if  not  for  the  purpose  of  lodging,  feeding  and  com- 
pensating competitors?  As  to  this  let  me  cite  in 
full  the  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee* of  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association  at  their 
last  meeting  :  "  In  view  of  the  efforts  in  other  branches 
of  athletics  to  raise  funds  by  public  subscription  for 
the  expenses  and  training  of  competitors  at  the  next 
Olympiad,  this  Committee  -deprecates  such  action  as 
tending  to  professionalism  in  sport,  and  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  its  affiliated  members  to  the  fact  that  under 
A.R.A.  rules  oarsmen  are  no  longer  amateurs  if  their 
expenses  are  paid  by  funds  raised  outside  their  own 
rowing  clubs  ".  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  at 
which  this  resolution  was  passed,  but  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  moreover,  has  other  pro- 
posals designed  to  make  us  thoroughly  Olympic. 
"  Annual,  or  even  bi-annual  games  ",  he  says,  "  should 
be  held  on  the  Olympic  model  each  year  from  now  to 
1916.  Every  Olympic  stadium  event  should  be  con- 
tested in  these  with  handsome  prizes.  They  should  be 
held  alternately  in  the  provinces  and  in  London."  So, 
you  see,  we  are  to  have  no  peace  at  all.  Some  seven 
imitation  "  Olympiads  "  are  to  be  held  all  over  England 
as  a  preparation  for  the  grand  climax  at  Berlin ;  and 
after  Berlin,  of  course,  the  whole  business  will  have  to 
start  over  again  with  a  view  to  Vienna,  S.  Petersburg 
or  Rome.  Our  home  events,  too,  to  which  some  of  us 
have  grown  foolishly  attached,  are  to  be  broken  up. 
"  Bisley,  Wimbledon  or  Henley  ",  says  Sir  Arthur, 
"  must  not  detain  our  Olympic  champions."  I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  for  Bisley  or'Wimbledon,  but  I  know 
pretty  accurately  what  sort  of  an  answer  Henley  and  its 
oarsmen  will  make  to  this  proposal.  I  must  not  in  fair- 
ness omit  to  say  that  Sir  Arthur  holds  out  a  noble  reward 
to  our  champions  :  "As  a  mark  of  public  interest  the 
team  should  have  a  public  send-off  and  a  public  reception 
on  its  return  ".  This  is  to  pile  attractions  almost  too 
high  for  mortal  aspirations. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  immense  orgies  of 
athletics  and  games  ought  to  be  supported  on  the  ground 
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that  they  foster  international  friendships.  Of  all  the 
fond  things  vainly  invented  this  is  perhaps  the  fondest. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  wherever 
you  bring  international  rivalry  into  play  in  sport  you 
multiply  tenfold  the  probability  of  misunderstanding, 
bickering  and  dislike.  Have  the  Halswelle  and  the 
Dorando  incidents  helped  friendship  between  ourselves 
and  America?  I  am  amused  to  find  that  even  so  notable 
a  supporter  of  Olympicism  as  Lord  Desborough  has 
recently  laid  himself  open  to  rebuke  in  America. 
Speaking  of  the  rumour  that  American  training  methods 
may  be  adopted  in  England,  the  New  York  "  Nation  " 
of  8  August  says  :  "  This  bit  of  news  would  be  more 
welcome  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  spiteful  and  foolish  anti-American  spirit 
aroused  by  events  at  Stockholm  is  still  alive.  There  is 
not  very  much  sportsmanship  in  the  ugly  sneer  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Desborough.  '  Kohlemainen  did  so 
well  ',  said  the  noble  lord,  '  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  have  him  running  for  America  at  Berlin.'  Yet 
even  such  a  temper  is  conceivable,  if  it  were  only  con- 
sistent. Applaud  if  you  like  or  growl  if  you  like,  but 
to  growl  at  the  sin  and  imitate  the  sinner  is  childish. 
If  American  training  methods  are  to  be  imported  into 
England,  it  might  as  well  be  done  graciously.  Any 
other  procedure  argues  a  muddled  state  of  mind  which 
is  as  inimical  to  good  fellowship  as  it  is  to  winning 
athletic  contests  ". 

So  much  then  for  international  friendship.  If  we 
desire  to  do  something  to  restore  sport  to  its  natural 
position  as  a  recreation  for  reasonable  men  ;  if  we  wish 
to  protest  against  its  becoming  a  department  of  foreign 
policy,  and  if  we  are  to  oppose  with  any  prospect  of 
success  the  degradation  of  the  amateur  standard  of  our 
athletes,  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  us,  and  that 
is  to  abstain  from  any  further  participation  in  these 
fantastic  and  unnecessary  Olympic  meetings.  No  pro- 
posals for  a  compromise — and  such  proposals  have  been 
made — will  stand  a  moment's  investigation.  Surely 
we  have  ample  opportunities  at  home  for  testing  our 
bodily  prowess. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

R.  C.  Lehmann. 


MR.  HEATHCOTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

Jockey  Club,  Wien,  18  August  191 2. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on 
Mr.  Heathcote,  whose  death  was  unknown  to  me. 
When  I  was  in  London  from  1867  till  1873  I  knew  him 
and  saw  him  often  at  the  tennis  court  at  Marylebone 
Cricket  Ground.  I  have  also  played  with  him,  although 
he  was  much  my  superior.  I  not  only  estimated  him 
as  a  great  player  but  also  as  an  amiable,  refined 
man  of  excellent  manners. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

Plener 

(Baron  Plener,  formerly  a  secretary  to  the 
Austrian  Embassy). 


QUELQUES   MOTS  POUR  MASSENET. 
A  Monsieur  le  Redacteur  du  Saturday  Review. 

Londres,  le  21  Aout  1912. 

Monsieur, — Je  ne  voudrais  pas  essayer  de  troubler 
l'opinion  de  M.  Runciman  ;  il  a  droit  a  son  opinion  per- 
sonnels !  Je  ne  voudrais  pas  lui  reprocher  pour  la 
langage  dure  et  banale  qu'il  a  tenue  en  critiquant  le 
maitre  Massenet  !  Je  voudrais  seulement  cxprimer 
mon  opinion  au  point  de  vue  musicale. 

Pauvre  Massenet  !  h  peine  est-il  mort  !  a  peine  est-il 
tranquil  de  la  vie  humaine  !  et  la  guerre  pour  son  ceuvre  ! 
pour  son  ceuvre  si  grande  !  continue  sans  cesse  !  C'est 
son  rjL'uvre  majestueuse  qui  le  defendra  !  Oui,  c'est 
1'Art  qui  le  protege,  qui  le  defend  !  On  lui  rcproche 
d'avoir  ecrit  de  la  musique  facile  !  on  est  mecontcnt  de 
ses  sujets  qui,  Ton  dit,  se  ressemblent  toujours  !  On 
lui  rcproche  que  sa  musique  n'ait  pas  du  sentiment  ! 
H£las  !  Massenet  qui  fut  incomparable  dans  la  melan- 


colie,  la  tristesse,  la  caresse  !  qui  a  su  toucher  aux  fibres 
les  plus  intimes  des  douleurs  et  des  joies  de  l'humanite  ! 
il  n'a  pas  ecrit  de  la  musique  sentimentale  ?  Est-ce  que 
dans  toutes  ses  inspirations  il  n'y  a  pas  quelque  chose 
qui  enlace,  qui  captive,  qui  entraine?  Massenet  n'a 
pas  ecrit  pour  la  simple  joie  ,de  l'oreille  mais  pour  le 
cceur.  Alors,  est-ce  que  c'est  sa  faute  si  tout  le  monde 
ne  l'aime  pas  ? 

On  lui  reproche  aussi  que  sa  musique  n'^tait  pas  a  la 
maniere  de  R.  Strauss  ou  de  Debussy  !  C'est  vrai,  et 
cela  n'a  point  diminue  son  merite  !  II  n'a  pas  voulu 
imitcr,  non  !  il  a  voulu  construire  son  ceuvre  a  lui,  il 
avait  voulu  s'imposer  par  la  grace  et  l'etegance  de  sa 
propre  ecole  musicale. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  francais,  ainsi  je  n'ecris  pas  pour 
defendre  un  compatriote  :  mais  une  seule  chose  je  pour- 
rais  dire  par  experience.  Ce  n'est  pas  seules  les  fran- 
caises,  comme  dit  M.'  Runciman,  qui  aiment  la 
musique  de  Massenet.  J'ai  vecu  en  Allemagne, 
en  Italie,  en  Autriche,  en  Belgique,  et  partout 
les  ceuvres  de  Massenet  ont  ete  acclamdes  et  le 
public  en  etait  enthousiasme.  Ainsi  si  Massenet, 
comme  dit  M.  Runciman,  ne  plait  pas  aux  dames 
anglaises,  est-ce  que  c'est  stir  que  c'est  la  faute  du 
maitre  ? 

Acceptez,  Monsieur  le  Redacteur,  les  assurances  de 
ma  consideration  la  plus  distinguee. 

Geo.  Cosmo. 


"THE  MANY-WINTERED  CROW." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Little  Clarendon,  Dinton,  Salisbury, 
17  August  1912. 

Sir, — Tennyson,  who  was  curiously  accurate  in  such 
matters,  knew  quite  well  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  made  this  bird  "lead  the  clanging  rookery 
home  ".  The  blunder  is  not  his  but  "  P.  J.'s  "  (in  your 
last  issue).  If  "  P.  J."  possesses  Mrs.  Ewing's  charm- 
ing little  story,  "  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot  ",  he  will 
find  on  p.  8  a  note  :  "It  will  be  plain  to  the  reader 
that  the  birds  here  described  are  rooks  (Corvus  frugi- 
legus).  I  have  allowed  myself  to  speak  of  them  by  their 
generic  or  family  name  of  crow,  this  being  a  common 
country  practice  ". 

A  scare-crow  is  an  object  set  up  to  frighten  away 
from  the  corn  not  flesh-eating  carrion  or  hooded  crows, 
but  grain-devouring  rooks.  Boys  posted  to  shout  at 
them  are  said  all  over  England  to  be  "  crow-minding  ". 
The  comparison  "as  black  as  a  crow"  was  probably 
drawn  from  the  blackness  in  a  crowd  of  the  commonest 
of  the  Corvidae,  the  gregarious  rook. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

George  Engleheart. 


"AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  20  August  1912. 

Sir, — Many  of  the  more  or  less  deluded  readers  of 
your  article  on  "  American  Friendship  "  (17  August 
191 2)  doubtless  paused  with  surprise  at  your  statement 
that  "  the  American  people  are  still  anti-British,  as  they 
have  ever  been  "  ;  but  those  persons  who  really  know 
America  and  the  Americans  have  no  reason  to  be 
startled  by  the  remark.  The  primary  lessons  in  history 
which  all  American  schoolboys  learn  present  Great 
Britain  as  an  oppressor  and  the  colonists  as  making 
heroic  efforts  to  resist  and  throw  off  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  majority  of  the  nation 
grow  to  maturity  without  modifying  the  impression 
made  by  the  dramatic  and  exaggerated  accounts  given 
by  the  text-books  of  the  schools.  The  hostility  of  1776 
is  thus  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation  among 
the  common  people,  and  often  characterises  the  utter- 
ances of  politicians  and  legislators  who  desire  the  sup- 
port of  the  populace.  This  hostility  has  also  been  per- 
petuated by  the  supercilious  air  of  superiority  which 
Englishmen  have  maintained  towards  Americans,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  general  sentiment  of  metropolitans  with 
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respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  colonies.  It  would 
therefore  be  less  difficult  to  arouse,  in  the  bulk  of  the 
American  nation,  a  warlike  spirit  against  Great  Britain 
than  against  any  other  nation.  Perhaps  the  memory 
of  Great  Britain's  attitude  during  the  American  Civil 
War  and  the  possibility  of  a  great  territorial  gain  are 
not  without  influence  in  this  connexion.  But  during 
the  last  decades  the  more  thoughtful  and  enlightened 
members  of  the  American  nation  have  laboured  to  set 
aside  this  antagonism  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
class  contemplate  with  surprise  and  profound  regret  the 
contemptuous  tone  that  has  characterised  the  British 
Press  in  its  discussion  of  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  out  of 
which  the  American  Government  was  trying  to  formu- 
late a  law.  This  discussion  has  not  tended  to  support 
the  advocates  of  peace  and  friendship  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  Press  assumed  a  similar  tone  in  discussing  Eng- 
land's German  grievances.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  reason  for  this  ;  yet  even  from  a  British  point  of 
view  American  friendship  would  seem  to  be  worth 
keeping. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Bernard  Moses. 

[There  is  a  difference  between  naval  rivalry  and  a 
obliterate  attempt  to  go  behind  a  treaty. — Ed.  S.R.] 

RUTHEXIANS  AND  POLES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

37  Sinclair  Road  W.,  17  August  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Raffalovich  omits  to  say  that  at  the  Port 
Baltic  meeting  the  Kaiser  suggested  an  interview  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  that  it 
is  reported  that  such  meeting  will  take  place  shortly  in 
Poland  at  a  place  called  Sienkiewiczs,  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  where  the  Czar  intends  to  go  hunting.  The 
Ukrainian  problem  will  of  course  form  the  basis  of  the 
discussion.  Lately  an  order  has  been  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  that  is 
the  Ukraine,  to  send  immediate  and  detailed  reports 
on  the  Ukrainian  movement  in  their  respective  pro- 
vinces. This  shows  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
well  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  claims. 

Your  correspondent  goes  further  than  I  did  ;  his  letter 
really  brings  forward  in  an  abstract  manner  the  whole 
of  the  Ukrainian  question  and,  as  a  Ukrainian,  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  show  that  the  British  public  is 
still  far  from  realising  all  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  free-born 
individuals.  I  might  add  that  they  know  little  more 
of  our  history  now  than  when  Lord  Byron  wrote  his 
poem  "  Mazeppa  ". 

Some  of  our  extremists,  it  is  true,  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  already  complete  independence  for  the  Ukraine, 
but  this  element  cannot  be  said  to  predominate.  A 
more  characteristic  state  of  mind  among  our  people  is 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Russian  methods; 
every  hope  of  a  better  future  for  our  people  under 
Russian  rule  is  gradually  dying.  Thus,  while 
33,000,000  Russian  subjects  are  loosing  their  regard 
for  the  State  in  which  they  live,  the  few  millions  of  our 
people  who  live  in  Austria-Hungary  grow  more  and 
more  attached  to  their  King-Emperor.  This  is  due  to 
the  change  of  policy  brought  about  lately  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Francis  Joseph  in  ceasing  to  ignore  the  interests 
of  our  people.  They  have  now  taken  the  wiser  course, 
which  found  its  latest  expression  in  the  notable  message 
of  the  aged  Emperor  to  the  Ruthenians  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Of  course,  what  happens  in  Galicia  finds  an 
immediate  echo  in  Russian  territory. 

The  spread  of  Austrophilism  among  Ukrainians  and 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  bitter  disaffection  in 
Russia  certainly  create  an  entirely  new  situation  in  the 
South-East  of  Europe  which  will  not  fail  to  influence 
European  politics.  What  that  influence  will  be,  and 
on  uh;it  it  will  bear,  your  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  international  affairs  can  judge  better  than  myself. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

V.  Stepankowsky. 
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"  ITALIAN  JUSTICE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall  S.W., 
10  August  1912. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Mercer,  in  his  letter 
to  you,  published  to-day,  alludes  to  "  the  late  Visconta 
Venosta,  ex-Foreign  Minister  ",  as  having  inferred 
that  forty  years  ago  thumbscrews  were  commonly  used 
throughout  Italy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
who  this  Ita^an  statesman  was.  If  Mr.  Mercer  means 
to  refer  to  the  Marchese  Visconti  Venosta,  those  who 
have  the  honour  of  knowing  that  veteran  statesman  and 
typical  representative  of  the  old  Italian  noblesse  will 
be  amused  at  Mr.  Mercer's  insinuation.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  inform  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Calabria  and  the  Basilicata,  there  is  no  part 
of  Italy  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted?  His  observa- 
tions, therefore,  regarding  that  country  appear  to  me, 
as  no  doubt  they  will  appear  to  the  Marchese  Imperiali, 
to  whom  he  seems  to  have  permitted  himself  to  send 
his  communications  to  you,  as  based  upon  personal 
grievances  which  would  seem  to  be  of  some  forty  years' 
standing  !  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Mercer  cannot  realise 
that  the  Italy  of  forty  years  ago  is  not  the  Italy  of 
to-day.  But,  since  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  I  think  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  of  any  interest  to  your  readers 
that  I  should  make  any  further  reply  to  his  remarks. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Richard  Bagot. 

"THE  PROMISE  OF  PANAMA." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

San  Francisco,  4  August  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  13  July  you  publish  a  com- 
munication signed  "  T.  C. "  and  entitled  "  The  Promise 
of  Panama  ",  which  contains  statements  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  leave  one  in  doubt  whether  the  writer 
did  not  intend  to  perpetrate  a  hoax  upon  you.  I  am 
aware  that  you  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  state- 
ments ot  correspondents;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  certain 
discretion  is  imposed  upon  an  editor  of  a  high-class 
publication  in  giving  prominence  to  alleged  statements 
of  facts  regarding  great  events  or  undertakings  to  see 
that  his  readers  are  not  grossly  misled. 

The  communication  on  the  Panama  Canal  to  which 
allusion  is  made  is  amusing  in  its  inaccuracy.  In  the 
first  place,  "  T.  C."  says:  "It  [the  canal]  was  to 
be  opened  in  1908,  then  in  191 2,  and  now  it  is  pro- 
mised in  191 5  ".  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  only  one 
of  these  dates  that  has  any  reference  to  the  facts  is  the 
last?  Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  completing  the  canal 
in  1908 — it  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1904,  but  preliminaries  delayed  the  start  on 
actual  construction  till  1906  ;  nor  yet  in  191 2  ;  and  while 
it  was  promised  for  191 5,  we  are  assured  by  the  engineer 
in  charge,  Colonel  G.  W.  Goethals,  that  it  will  be 
open  a  year  in  advance  of  that  date.  His  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  bearing  date  of  1  September 
1911,  says:  "The  estimated  date  for  the  completion 
of  the  canal  was  based  on  the  report  of  the  International 
Board  of  Engineers,  submitted  in  1906,  and  was  fixed 
at  1  January  1915.  In  the  meantime,  the  work  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  vessels 
through  the  canal  at  least  a  year  earlier  than  this  date  ". 

Again,  "  T.  C. "  says  :  "  Up  to  1  April  1910  they,  on 
a  total  of  182,000,000  cubic  yards,  had  by  dry  and  wet 
excavations  extracted  103,000,000,  leaving  79,000,000 
to  be  extracted  ".  As  he  gives  no  clue,  one  cannot 
even  guess  where  he  gets  his  figures  for  "  1  April 
1910  "  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  one  writing  in  July  1912 
should  take  that  far-distant  date  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion when  he  might  have  taken  the  1910-11  report  of 
the  engineer  and  saved  himself  many  egregious  mis- 
statements of  fact.  For  despite  "  T.  C.'s"  figures, 
the  construction  of  the  canal  entails  the  removal  of 
203,353,259  cubic  yards  of  wet  and  dry  material,  and 
on  1  July  1911  there  had  been  removed  152,870,210, 
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cubic  yards,  or  70.26  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  year 
has  since  elapsed,  and  the  chief  engineer's  report  for 
1911-12,  now  about  due,  will  show  there  has  been  no 
slackening  in  the  interim,  and  that  he  can,  with  greater 
assurance  than  in  191 1,  promise  the  completion  of  his 
Titanic  task  well  within  the  set  date.  In  fact,  his 
report  for  the  month  ended  30  June  1912  stated  that  on 
that  date  there  remained  only  7,400,000  cubic  yards 
(to  which  he  adds  an  estimate  of  4,600,000  cubic  yards 
for  possible  slides  in  the  Culebra  cut)  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  canal  prism,  and  ventured  the  prediction  that 
all  the  excavating  would  be  finished  by  1  July  1913.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared  the  locks  89  per  cent, 
completed. 

Your  correspondent  "  T.  C."  says  there  has  been  no 
yellow  fever  in  the  canal  zone  since  1906.  Quite  true  ; 
there  has  been  none.  But  having  made  the  admission, 
he  seems  to  regret  it,  for  he  demands  to  know  whether 
the  Americans  have  swept  away  the  jungle  and  annihi- 
lated "  all  the  mosquitoes  bearing  the  germs  of  yellow 
fever  ",  winding  up  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  canal 
has  cost  in  human  life  more  than  the  Transvaal  war  ". 
Whether  or  not  the  anopheles  has  been  annihilated  on 
the  isthmus,  it  is  certain  that  his  activity  as  a  bearer 
of  yellow-fever  germs — he  does  not  originate  them  as 
"  T.  C."  seems  to  think — has  been  cruelly  interfered 
with,  for  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
originating  in  the  canal  zone  since  1906.  Moreover, 
mirabile  dictu,  that  dread  land  of  mephitic  exhalations, 
so  notorious  within  the  decade,  has  become  a  region 
with  a  lower  death-rate  than  the  continental  portion 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  the 
death-rate  among  the  whites  was  10.01  a  thousand, 
and  among  the  blacks  11. 81,  or  for  all  races  employed 
on  the  canal  11.34.  And  what  will  be  thought  of  this 
man's  assertion  that  the  canal  has  cost  in  human  life 
more  than  "the  Transvaal  war"  when  the  fact  is 
stated  that  in  the  six  years  from  1  July  1906  to  1  July 
1912,  the  period  for  which  we  have  complete  records 
and  which  covers  the  period  of  American  activity,  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  including 
blacks  and  whites,  was  3697?  This  in  an  army  that 
at  times  has  numbered  over  50,000,  and  has  never  been 
less  than  30,000. 

When  such  a  statement  is  so  recklessly  made,  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  that  "  T.  C."  is  equally  at 
variance  with  the  facts  when  he  speaks  of  the  cost 
of  the  great  enterprise  at  Panama.  He  says  it  has 
cost  the  Americans  already  ;£i  20,000,000,  and  will  cost 
them  ^20,000,000  more  to  complete  it.  This  figures 
out  about  $700,000,000  in  American  money.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  this  is  almost  double  the  sum  estimated 
to  build  the  canal  as  a  whole?  Writing  on  1  September 
191 1,  in  the  report  heretofore  quoted,  Colonel  Goethals 
said  "  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  would  not 
exceed  $375,000,000,  including  $50,000,000  paid  to  the 
French  Canal  Company,  $7,384,000  for  civil  adminis- 
tration, and  $20,053,000  for  sanitation  ".  And  the  fact 
is  that  on  the  day  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910-11, 
30  June,  Colonel  Goethals  had  drawn  only  60  per  cent, 
of  this  total  of  $375,000,000,  and  his  work  was  75  per 
cent.  done. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  "  T.  C.'s  "  letter  is  of 
a  part  with  the  rest.  "How",  he  asks,  "is  the 
American  view  of  the  fortifications  to  be  accepted  by 
Great  Britain  in  face  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty?  " 
How,  indeed,  since  the  Clayton-Bulwer  pact  is  as  dead 
as  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  proud  of  the 
achievement  at  Panama.  And  justly  so.  Many 
patriotic  Americans  saw  the  enterprise  undertaken  with 
grave  misgivings.  They  feared,  notwithstanding 
engineers'  promises,  that  the  canal  would  take  a  genera- 
tion in  the  building  ;  they  feared  it  would  cost  vastly 
more  than  the  estimates  ;  that  corruption  would  flower 
egrcgiously  under  the  tropic  sun  ;  and  that  whole  armies 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chagrcs  before 
the  end  was  attained.  This  splendid  undertaking  will 
be  completed  within  the  time  and  the  cost  set,  without  a 
breath  of  scandal  and  without  destruction  of  human  life. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc.,  F.  J.  Francceur. 


REVIEWS. 

BYZANTINE  BUREAUCRACY. 

"  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire."    By  J.  B. 
Bury.    London :  Macmillan.    1912.    12s.  net. 

PROFESSOR  BURY  has  for  some  time  been  the 
■*■  foremost  of  our  Byzantine  historians.  Twenty 
years  ago'  he  brought  his  arms  of  precision  into  a 
country  which  Gibbon  and  Finlay  had  attempted  to 
occupy  with  muzzle  loaders.  It  is  no  depreciation  of 
the  pioneers  to  say  that  with  the  resources  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  they  could 
never  have  got  as  far  as  these  well-equipped  modern  ex- 
plorers. The  "  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  " 
is  the  continuation  of  the  two  earlier  volumes  on  the 
"  Later  Empire  ".  The  alteration  in  the  title  is  signi- 
ficant. The  Empire  at  Constantinople  is  now  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  the  double  sense  of  its  semi-Oriental  atmo- 
sphere and  its  contrast  with  the  newly  founded  Empire 
of  the  Carolings.  The  size  of  the  book  is  also  signi- 
ficant. When  Professor  Bury  began,  a  thousand  pages 
were  enough  for  four  hundred  years  ;  he  now  needs 
half  as  many  for  less  than  a  century.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  to  the  discredit  of  our 
history  schools  that  the  progress  in  Byzantine  studies, 
of  which  this  volume  is  a  conspicuous  example,  has 
been  mainly  due  to  continental  students.  German 
professors  have  for  years  been  exploring  the  masses 
of  unused  material ;  in  Paris  the  lectures  of  M.  Diehl 
and  the  studies  of  M.  Schlumberger  have  stirred  up 
interest  far  outside  the  circle  of  expert  historians. 
And  of  late  years  reinforcements  have  been  arriving 
from  many  out  of  the  way  places.  Professors-  with 
unpronounceable  names,  writing  in  languages  that  few 
Englishmen  understand,  have  been  bringing  help  from 
Hungary  or  the  Balkans  or  Asia  Minor.  With  them 
the  work  is  more  than  history  or  archaeology ;  it  is 
something  of  a  patriotic  duty.  For  centuries  their 
countrymen  looked  to  Constantinople  as  the  peoples 
of  the  West  looked  to  Rome.  In  adding  their  handfuls 
to  the  growing  pile  of  historical  material  they  are 
performing  an  act  of  piety  towards  the  city  and  Empire 
that  taught  their  ancestors  the  rudiments  of  culture  and 
religion.  Yet  with  all  this  cosmopolitan  help  Professor 
Bury's  task  is  a  difficult  one.  In  spite  of  the  new 
discoveries  there  are  still  many  tracts  of  unexplored 
country.  Our  knowledge  of  several  important  events 
still  depends  upon  a  single  authority.  Others  have  only 
filtered  through  suspicious  channels.  Anything  like 
a  comprehensive  history  is  still  out  of  the  question. 

Even  filling  in  the  outlines  needs  a  Lecoq,  and  a 
Lecoq  who  understands  many  languages  and  is  ready 
to  seize  a  clue  in  all  kinds  of  unexpected  places.  Who 
would  have  imagined  that  the  excavations  of  two 
Bulgarians  would  have  produced  some  of  the  most 
valuable  new  material?  MM.  Uspenski  and  Shkorpil 
have  by  their  discoveries  at  Pliska  thrown  light  into 
the  darkest  corners  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
From  the  other  side,  the  Asiatic,  Arabic  and  Syriac 
manuscripts  have  been  disclosing  new  paths  for 
exploration. 

Professor  Bury  calls  the  sixty-five  years  between 
Irene's  death  and  Basil's  accession  the  Amorian  period. 
If  he  wanted  to  describe  the  period  between  the  Isaurian 
and  Macedonian  dynasties  his  description  will  do  as 
well  as  any  other.  None  the  less,  it  is  scarcely  accurate. 
Of  the  seven  Emperors  who  come  into  this  volume 
Michael  II.,  who  was  born  at  Amorium,  is  the  fifth, 
and  did  not  begin  to  reign  until  a  third  of  the  sixty 
years  was  over.  In  point  of  fact  no  single  adjective 
accurately  fits  a  period  that  produced  no  settled  dynasty 
and  no  great  individual  ruler.  Four  of  the  seven 
Emperors  were  killed  in  battle  or  murdered  in  palace 
intrigues.  No  great  victory  distinguished  their  reigns. 
Sicily  and  Crete  were  lost  to  Christendom  ;  whilst  the 
Sublime  Khan  of  the  Bulgars,  after  destroying  an 
Imperial  army,  cut  off  one  Emperor's  head  and  made 
it  into  a  goblet,  and  mortally  wounded  another.  These 
were  great  disasters,  and  made  the  more  conspicuous 
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by  the  Isaurian  victories  of  the  previous  century.  Not 
unnaturally,  therefore,  the  time  has  been  described  as 
one  of  decline  and  decay,  or,  at  best,  an  undistinguished 
passage  between  two  fine  houses.  Professor  Bury 
makes  out  a  case  for  its  defence.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  spite  of  defeats  abroad  and  palace 
revolutions  at  home  the  machinery  of  government 
remained  efficient,  the  innumerable  wheels  in  a  highly 
complicated  bureaucracy  went  on  running,  the  army 
was  admirably  organised,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
Byzantine  history  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  navy.  The  perpetration  of  care- 
fully planned  murders — the  death,  for  instance,  of 
Leo  V.  before  the  altar  of  his  private  chapel,  or  of 
Michael  III.  in  a  drunken  sleep — might  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  time  of  general  insecurity  and 
demoralisation.  Yet  private  fortunes  continued  to 
increase.  With  the  Imperial  finances  there  never  was 
any  risk  of  the  record  being  broken  that  for  a  thousand 
years  the  Treasury  never  stopped  payment.  These 
evidences  of  material  prosperity  at  a  time  when  Western 
Europe  was  plunged  in  chaos  are  conclusive  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  machine  to  withstand  every  kind 
of  shock.  None  the  less,  they  are  not  the  features 
that  make  for  brilliant  history.  The  description  of  a 
bureaucracy  cannot  be  exciting  ;  the  more  efficient  it 
is  the  less  there  is  to  write  about  it.  At  Constantinople 
the  administrative  machinery  was  extraordinarily 
efficient,  so  efficient,  in  fact,  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
striking  incidents  or  great  men.  Firmly  established  on 
a  dead  though  high  level,  it  needed  skilled  labour  rather 
than  genius  to  work  it.  Of  excitements  there  are  few 
save  palace  intrigues  and  the  grim  scenes  in  which 
many  of  them  ended. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  period  is  uneventful.  It 
certainly  produced  no  great  man.  At  the  best  the 
Empire  was  marking  time.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more 
remarkable  that  no  less  than  three  land-marks  in 
European  history  were  set  up  in  these  sixty-five  years. 
We  wonder  how  far  the  bureaucrats  of  the  day  realised 
their  importance.  First,  there  is  the  rupture  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  ;  secondly,  the  conversion 
of  the  Slavs  to  Christianity  ;  and  thirdly,  the  foundation 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Each  of  these  is  a  land-mark 
in  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Later  Empire  but  of 
Europe  generally.  If  Catholic  and  Orthodox  had  never 
separated,  there  would  have  been  peace  within  the 
borders  of  the  Civitas  Dei.  If  Cyril  and  Methodius  had 
not  succeeded  in  their  missionary  labours,  a  pagan  Slav- 
Empire  in  Central  Europe  might  have  threatened  and 
even  crushed  the  Christian  Empires  of  the  East  and 
West.  If  the  merchant  warriors  from  Scandinavia  had 
not  settled  at  Kiev  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
military  power,  the  history  not  only  of  Europe  but  of 
Asia  would  have  been  something  very  different  from 
what  it  is. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  two  events — the  breach 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Slavs — are  exactly  calculated  to  excite 
Professor  Bury's  prejudices.  A, year  ago  he  expressed 
them  in  the  crudest  way  in  a  preface  that  he  wrote 
to  an  offensively  sensational  life  of  the  Emperor 
Heliogabulus.  In  the  "  History  of  the  Eastern  Empire  " 
his  attacks  on  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  Church 
are  less  aggressive,  though  scarcely  less  bitter.  He 
is  always  ready  to  applaud  an  Emperor  who  is  strong 
enough  to  make  the  Church  a  branch  of  the  civil  service. 
He  pats  the  iconoclasts  on  the  back ;  there  were  no 
more  determined  Erastians.  There  is  never  a  good 
word  for  the  Iconodules  ;  in  his  eyes  they  are  the  party 
of  superstitious  women  and  parasitic  monks.  Even  their 
persecutions  are  belittled.  Theodore  of  Studium,  their 
champion  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
period,  is  little  better  than  a  fomenter  of  discord  ;  it 
was  this  Theodore  who  told  Leo  III.  to  "  leave  the 
Church  to  its  pastors  and  masters,  and  to  attend  to  his 
own  province,  the  State  and  the  Army  ".  It  needed 
a  brave  man  to  make  such  a  protest  in  the  ninth  century. 
Professor  Bury  has  no  word  of  approval  for  his  courage. 
Yet  Theodore  was  fighting  not  merely  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  ;  he  was  indirectly  making  a  protest 


for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  the  Iconoclasts  had 
had  their  way,  and  the  Church  become  a  department 
of  State,  Ca;saropapism,  the  most  complete  and  deaden- 
ing form  of  despotism,  would  have  been  unchecked. 
Many  of  the  Iconodules  were  foolish  and  superstitious. 
None  the  less,  the  Iconodule  opposition  kept  alive  a 
few  sparks  of  independence  in  a  most  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  imperial  absolutism. 

Professor  Bury  shows  the  same  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  Church's  action  in  his  description  of  the 
Ignatian  controversy  and  the  breach  with  Rome.  A 
sentence  like  the  following  might  have  come  word  for 
word  out  of  Gibbon.  "It  (i.e.  the  Filioque  clause)  can 
hardly  make  much  difference  to  the  mass  of  believers ; 
since  we  may  venture  to  suspect  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  profess  a  firm  belief  in  the  double  procession 
attach  as  little  significance  to  the  formula  they  pro- 
nounce as  if  they  declared  their  faith  in  a  fourth 
dimension  of  space."  Surely  this  cheap  cynicism  is  a 
century  out  of  date. 

From  the  same  standpoint,  the  conversion  of  the 
Slavs  is  nothing  more  than  a  political  move  on  the  part 
of  Constantinople  to  checkmate  the  Papacy  and  the 
Western  Empire.  Cyril  and  Methodius  are  political 
agents  accredited  with  a  difficult  mission.  When  the 
Bulgar  Khan  Boris  is  baptised  he  is  said  "to  change 
his  superstition".  In  the  letter  the  Pope  sends  to  his 
newly  baptised  subjects  stress  is  laid  on  the  observance 
of  fasts  and  the  prohibition  of  marriages  within  the 
forbidden  degrees.  Professor  Bury  has  no  more  com- 
plimentary description  for  these  evidences  of  Christian 
discipline  than  to  call  them  "taboos".  The  Emperor 
may  well  have  believed  that  a  Greek  mission  to  the 
Slavs  would  mean  the  extension  of  Imperial  influence. 
It  is  equally  probable  that  the  Pope  wished  the  newly 
baptised  Bulg'ars  and  Moravians  'to  'turn  their  eyes 
to  Rome  rather  than  Constantinople.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  if  Cyril  and  Methodius  had  been  nothing 
more  than  political  agents,  they  could  have  effected  so 
great  and  momentous  a  change. 

In  tracing  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  Professor 
Bury  is  on  less  debateable  ground.  They  are  not  yet 
converted  ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  sentiments 
from  Gibbon.  Russian  history  is  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, least  of  all  its  beginnings.  The  arrival  of  the 
Rus  from  Eastern  Sweden  and  their  settlement  first  at 
Novgorod  and  afterwards  at  Kiev  were  to  the  ninth 
century  what  the  movements  of  the  conquistadores  in 
South  America  and  the  East  India  Company  in  India 
were  to  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth.  Gradually  these 
Teutonic  merchant  adventurers  moved  down  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volga,  and  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  North-Eastern  Europe  with  I  til,  the  Caspian  capital 
of  the  Khazars,  Baghdad,  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate, 
and  Constantinople.  Professor  Bury's  volume  leaves 
them  firmly  established  at  no  great  distance  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  they  are  well-armed  fighters,  and  cunning 
merchants.  The  next  volume  should  have  more  to  say 
of  them. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  most  interesting  in  the  book, 
there  is  a  survey  of  the  arts  and  general  culture  of 
Byzantine  society.  In  one  respect  the  civilisation  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  was  remarkably  vigorous,  in 
another  disappointing.  A  succession  of  administrators 
was  never  wanting  to  run  the  machine  of  government. 
They  were  all  that  a  civil  service  requires — well 
educated,  industrious,  contented  with  the  possibilities  of 
their  career.  They  were  careful  in  matters  of  detail — 
the  material  comforts  of  the  army  are  evidence  of  their 
forethought.  The  arts  of  diplomacy  they  elaborated 
a  thousand  years  before  the  rest  of  Europe  dreamed 
of  their  rudiments.  Society  as  a  .whole  was  intellectual ; 
everywhere  importance  was  attached  to  higher 
education.  The  standard  of  comfort  was  high, 
luxuries  abounded  ;  the  lesser  arts  and  crafts  were  care- 
fully developed  as  means  to  satisfy  society's  tastes.  All 
these  things  are  evidence  of  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  Byzantine  civilisation.  Its  weak  side  ap- 
pears in  its  failure  to  encourage  genius  or  to  produce 
any  kind  of  originality.  No  great  name  stands  out. 
There  are  neither  startling  inventions  nor  great  works 
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of  art.  The  work  of  government  goes  on  ;  it  is  effi- 
ciently performed  ;  it  is  a  work  of  precedent.  The  arts 
and  crafts  are  developed  ;  they  are  carried  to  a  high 
point  of  perfection  ;  it  is  a  work  of  precept.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  much  of  the  most  useful  work  is  the  work 
of  copying.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  classical  manu- 
scripts date  from  this  period. 

This  absence  of  originality  Professor  Bury  assigns  to 
two  causes  ;  first  to  the  influence  of  the  classics,  and 
secondly  to  the  power  of  the  Church.  Constan- 
tinople, not  Rome  or  Athens,  was  the  repository  of 
classical  learning.  Such  a  heritage  was  certain  to  have 
the  restrictive  conditions  of  a  trust.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  an  Emperor  in  the  same  city  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Patriarch  to  become  Pope,  or  for 
the  Church  to  develop  an  independent  life.  Professor 
Bury,  however,  is  the  last  man  who  should  point  at 
the  dead  hand  of  the  Church.  From  beginning  to  end 
of  this  volume  he  seems  to  approve  of  every  Erastian 
act  that  was  likely  to  squeeze  out  the  last  remnant  of 
its  life.  If  the  Church's  influence  was  reactionary,  it 
was  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  Emperors.  There  is  a  third 
cause  that  he  does  not  directly  mention.  It  is  probably 
the  most  potent  of  the  three,  the  influence  of  the  East. 
Not  only  did  the  governing  classes  come  from  Asia 
Minor  ;  there  was  also  the  incessant  contact,  not  always 
hostile,  with  the  Caliphate  and  Moslem  methods  of 
government.  Oriental  ideas  were  continually  flowing 
into  the  city.  It  was  this  pressure  of  the  East  on  the 
West  that  riveted  the  machinery  of  Caesaropapism,  and 
left  no  room  for  independence  or  originality. 


THE  TURNSTILE. 

"The  Turnstile."     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1912.  6s. 

'""THERE  are  books  that  favour  by  the  fitful  rhythm 
J-  of  their  progress  the  sense  of  an  actuality 
impelling  them.  The  impulse  in  them  alternates; 
if  surges  along  unlooked-for  channels  and  drifts 
through  unsuspected  seas.  One  never  can  fore- 
tell its  power  or  its  direction  ;  it  has  the  strange  mixed 
vigour  and  fortuity  of  life  itself.  Yet  when  the  scheme 
of  it  is  complete  we  see  not  only  how  delicately  undis- 
turbed appears  the  piece  of  life  which  has  been  pre- 
sented, but  how  perfectly  directed  have  been  its  energies 
to  the  ends  of  art.  In  looking  back  over  Mr.  Mason's 
story  one  imagines  the  production  of  some  such  effect 
to  have  been  his  intention  ;  but,  while  grateful  for  the 
unforced  ambiguity  of  its  progression,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,  at  its  conclusion,  what  the  artist's  inten- 
tions may  have  been.  The  title  itself  is  a  challenge  to 
some  discovery  of  purpose.  That  is  a  method  which 
appears  congenial  to  Mr.  Mason's  manner.  Once 
before,  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  he  used  running 
water,  as  here  he  uses  the  turnstile,  to  suggest  a  cer- 
tain congruity  of  adventure  between  a  physical  occur- 
ence and  its  spiritual  or  archetypal  translation  and 
interpretation  later  in  the  story.  But,  in  the  present 
tale,  the  mechanism  seems  a  trifle  worn  ;  long  before 
its  end  we  perceive,  as  though  it  were  a  sort  of  literary 
sleight-of-hand,  how  the  transference  is  going  to  be 
managed,  and  feel  for  it  just  that  mixture  of  tolerance 
and  regret  with  which  childhood  views  a  detected  con- 
juring trick.  What  has  the  turnstile  which  made 
Cynthia  a  foundling  to  do  with  the  turnstile  which 
makes  her  a  happy  wife?  or  rather,  perhaps,  one  should 
ask,  is  the  relation  sufficiently  striking  to  endure  its 
suspension  in  the  title  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the 
other? 

The  book  opens  admirably.  The  first  seven  chapters, 
in  Argentina,  at  Valparaiso,  and  again,  after  seventeen 
years,  in  Argentina,  are  not  only  a  most  vivid  and 
enchaining  narrative,  but  present  a  curious  promise  of 
interest  to  come  by  a  kind  of  persuasive  parade  of 
material,  which,  if  it  savour  somewhat  of  melodrama, 
has  just  those  spiritual  possibilities  which  even  melo- 
drama may  yield.  Cynthia  is  abandoned  at  the  turn- 
stile of  a  foundling  hospital  by  her  unspeakable  father  ; 


she  is  adopted,  unknown  to  herself,  by  the  Daventrys, 
and  claimed  by  that  father,  just  as  she  becomes  a 
woman,  to  lead  a  life  of  shame  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Flight  follows,  a  pulling  up  by  the  roots  of  the  whole 
Daventry  establishment,  and  Cynthia  is  carried  off  to 
England  with  the  secret  knowledge  of  her  real  ancestry 
and  the  fate  to  which  she  is  exposed,  like  a  core  of 
terror  in  her  heart.  But,  once  in  England,  and  for  all 
the  influence  they  have  on  her  future  those  seven 
chapters  might  be  dropped  out  of  the  story.  That  may 
have,  perhaps,  just  the  fortuitous  air  of  fact,  but  for 
art  it  is  a  trifle  too  fortuitous.  Cynthia  loses  her  father 
and  inherits  great  wealth.  She  has  the  recollection  of 
her  fears,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  influenced  her 
selection  of  a  husband.  That  is  all,  and,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  is  required  to  explain  her  acceptance  of 
Harry  Rames,  who  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting 
heroes  one  can  remember  to  have  met  in  fiction,  dreary 
enough  to  rob  the  woman  who  has  chosen  him  of  the 
romance  with  which  she  had  seemed  to  be  endowed. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  picture  of  it  is  drearier  even  than  of  Harry  Rames, 
since  it  is  composed  of  some  six  hundred  and  seventy 
replicas.  Mr.  Mason's  apprenticeship  gives  him  the 
right  to  speak  of  the  House,  but  it  is  not  quite  easy 
to  understand  his  attitude.  He  presents  its  de- 
liberations in  the  most  unbecoming  light,  and  its 
intrigues  as  little  less  than  contemptible ;  yet  he 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  book  to  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  bills  and  speeches  and  dull  schemes  for 
place  and  the  show  of  power,  which  do,  indeed,  fit 
into  his  story,  but  are  of  the  slightest  consequence  to 
its  proceeding.  Nor  can  one  otherwise  regard  than 
as  an  enlivening  padding  to  such  dull  adventure  the 
incidents  of  M.  Poizat,  Colonel  Glanville's  memory, 
and  the  picture  at  Brambling.  They  are  all  effective 
in  being,  they  all  share  that  false  air  of  artistry,  but 
they  are  of  no  moment  whatever.  The  most  descrip- 
tive thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  book  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  would  not  be  missed- — including  the  turnstile. 


THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  THE  BENGAL  REVOLT. 

"History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny."  Vol.  III.  By 
G.  W.  Forrest.  London :  Blackwood.  1912.  20s. 
net. 

IN  this  final  volume  Mr.  Forrest  deals  with  the  last 
phase  of  the  Mutiny.  In  the  main  the  movement 
was  the  work  of  the  discontented  soldiery  ;  it  was  not 
a  popular  rising.  Lower  Bengal,  Southern  and 
Western  India,  and  the  Punjab  were  untouched. 
Wherever  the  forces  of  disorder  were  unloosed  the  law- 
less and  restless  sections  of  the  community  naturally 
reverted  to  plunder  and  rapine.  But  actual  rebellion 
was  localised  and  confined  to  leaders  who  had  some  real 
or  fancied  grievance  and  to  their  personal  adherents.  In 
Oudh  there  were  special  reasons.  It  was  the  last  annexed 
of  the  Provinces.  The  Taluqdars,  or  territorial  nobles, 
were  discontented  and  hostile,  some  at  least  with  reason. 
Oudh,  too,  Was  the  great  recruiting  ground  of  the 
Sepoy  army.  In  these  districts  the  popular  discontent 
spread  widest  and  deepest.  But  for  the  wise  interven- 
tion of  Outram  and  the  generous  acceptance  of  his 
advice  by  Canning  the  reoccupation  of  the  province 
would  have  proved  even  a  stiffer  task  than  Lord  Clyde 
found  it,  while  the  pacification  would  have  been 
retarded  and  incomplete.  The  clemency  was  justifiable 
and  justified.  To-day  there  is  no  more  loyal  body  than 
the  Oudh  Taluqdars.  In  Rohilkhand,  the  strong 
Mohammedan  element,  with  all  its  recent  traditions  of 
sovereignty  and  military  training,  offered  a  formidable 
resistance  in  arms.  But  the  rural  Hindu  population 
remained  quiet,  if  not  actively  loyal.  Here,  perhaps 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  English  fugitives  found,  to 
quote  Mr.  Forrest,  "  numerous  acts  of  kindness  shown 
to  them  by  native  landlords  and  peasants  which  shine 
like  stars  through  the  dark  clouds  of  murder  and 
rapine  ".  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  they  had  a  full 
reward. 
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The  forces  that  captured  Cawnpur  and  beleaguered 
Agra  were  the  mutinous  Sepoys  of  our  own  army  or 
the  contingents  of  native  States.  Even  in  Bundel- 
khand  and  Central  India  it  was  the  dispossessed  or  dis- 
contented Maratta  Chiefs  who  set  to  the  British  forces 
a  task  little  short  of  superhuman.  The  valour,  the 
suffering,  the  endurance,  and  the  triumphs  of  this 
glorious  little  army,  so  vividly  told  in  these  pages, 
would  seem  incredible  if  they  had  not  happened.  The 
hero  of  this  volume,  among  a  host  of  heroes,  is  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnairn).  Lord  Clyde  possessed, 
it  may  be,  greater  power  of  strategical  combination 
and  no  less  a  degree  of  calm  courage.  As  a  personal 
leader  with  a  fiery  bravery  that  could  inspire  a  whole 
army,  rapid  perception  and  equal  promptitude  in  action, 
a  confidence  that  never  faltered,  and  resource  that  never 
failed,  Rose  stands  out  in  this  narrative  as  the  man 
to  conceive  and  carry  out  a  desperate  enterprise.  One 
wonders  how  long  the  mismanaged  Bihar  campaign 
would  have  lasted  had  such  a  man  been  in  command 
at  Dinapur.  With  the  fall  of  Delhi  and  the  final 
recovery  of  Lucknow,  the  strength  of  the  Mutiny  had 
been  broken.  In  Central  India  and  Bundelkhand  the 
rebel  forces  were  still  predominant.  Elsewhere  the  task 
that  remained  was  to  reoccupy  and  pacify  the  disturbed 
districts,  to  break  up  the  bands  that  still  held  the  field 
and  to  reduce  the  scattered  forts  that  served  them  for 
shelter.  Mr.  Forrest  has  had  a  difficult  task  to  co-ordi- 
nate and  describe  this  series  of  campaigns,  separate  but 
mutually  inter-dependent.  The  narrative  has  not, 
therefore,  the  dramatic  force  of  the  stories  of  Delhi, 
Cawnpur,  or  Lucknow.  It  is  no  small  credit  that  he 
has  been  able  to  present  them  in  such  clear  and  con- 
nected form.  The  operations  involved  few  pitched 
battles  or  prolonged  sieges.  They  were  directed  nearly 
everywhere  against  a  defeated  and  scattered  enemy 
acting  on  the  defensive  and  manoeuvring  for  a  retreat. 
The  narrative  is  crowded  with  brilliant  and  stirring 
episodes.  There  were  disastrous  incidents,  too,  such 
as  the  affair  at  Rooya,  which  cost  the  lives  of  over  a 
hundred  officers  and  men.  Mr.  Forrest  tries  to  defend 
General  Walpole,  but  the  judgment  of  men  who  were 
present  condemns  him,  and  the  feeling  in  the  ranks  ran 
so  high  that  the  Highlanders  came  near  to  forgetting 
their  discipline.  Mr.  Forrest  does  not  mention  the 
curious  incident  that  among  the  rebel  garrison  was  a 
renegade  English  soldier,  believed  to  be  the  man  that 
shot  the  gallant  Adrian  ,  Hope,  who  led  a  storming 
party. 

In  a  work  of  this  importance  it  would  be  well  to 
remove  some  minor  errors  which  have  crept  in,  when 
an  opportunity  for  revision  arises.  The  maps — an  im- 
portant feature  in  a  narrative  of  military  operations — 
are  wanting  in  clearness  and  detail.  In  a  few  instances 
names  are  confused.  The  river,  for  instance,  which 
Hope  Grant  forced  in  his  action  at  Sultanpur  is  given 
as  the  Sai,  though  elsewhere  it  is  correctly  described 
as  the  Gumti.  Shahjehanpur — a  centre  of  operations 
— is  located  as  on  the  great  river  Gogra  (Ghaghra),  it 
being  really  on  the  Garra — a  very  different  and  much 
smaller  stream.  The  spelling  of  Indian  names  becomes 
confusing  when  no  system,  such  as  the  Hunterian 
method,  is  followed.  Thus  Dhundia  Khere  is  hardly 
recognisable  in  Doun-de-Khara  or  Gogra  in  Gozogra, 
or  its  affluent  the  Chauka  when  spelt  Chiraka.  The 
distinction  again  between  "  ghar  ",  a  house,  and 
"  garh  ",  a  fort,  is  frequently  ignored.  Pershai  for 
Parshad  and  Badour  for  Budaon  are  obviously  mis- 
prints. It  would  be  worth  while  to  systematise  the 
spelling. 

In  his  valuable  introduction  Mr.  Forrest  reviews  in 
full  the  causes  of  the  Mutiny.  His  general  conclusions 
are  beyond  dispute.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  more 
importance  than  it  deserves  to  the  feelings  aroused  by 
the  disaster  of  the  first  Afghan  War.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  contributory  cause,  weakened  by  subsequent  victories. 
It  influenced  the  older  Sepoys,  but  hardly  touched  the 
greater  conspirators,  who  were  moved  by  wider  con- 
siderations. The  active  reasons  are  no  longer  in  doubt. 
They  give  force  to  the  solemn  warning  with  which  the 
introduction  closes.     "  The   land   is  again  passing 


through  a  state  of  transformation,  the  same  dark 
mysterious  forces  are  stirring  beneath  the  surface. 
The  story  of  the  Mutiny  conveys  many  lessons  how  the 
problems  of  the  future  should  be  solved  and  in  what 
spirit  they  should  be  faced.  Power  and  strength  there 
must  always  be  to  discipline  peace." 


A  REPLY  TO  MAITLAND. 

"  The  Canon  Law  in  Mediaeval  England."    By  Arthur 
Ogle.    London:  Murray.    1912.  6s. 

'THE  legal  system  of  the  Pre-Reformation  Church 
*•  of  England  is  the  sphinx  of  the  lawyer  and  his- 
torian of  modern  England.  So  wide  is  the  chasm  that 
yawns  between  mediaeval  and  modern  thought  that  all 
attempts  to  solve  the  riddle,  not  excluding  that  made  in 
the  present  volume,  seem  only  efforts  to  read  into  the 
words  of  mediaeval  Churchmen  ideas  which  are  essen- 
tially modern.  Two  men  of  high  historical  genius — 
Stubbs  and  Maitland — have  essayed  the  high  adventure 
into  the  mysterious  country  ;  but  neither  saw  the  Graal. 
Neither  is  Mr.  Ogle  the  Sir  Galahad  of  the  quest.  All 
that  he  can  show  us  is  that  Maitland  did  not  quite  see 
the  vision  face  to  face. 

The  attempt  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission 
of  1881  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  a  brilliant  failure. 
Stubbs  and  Freeman,  as  the  historical  experts  of  that 
body,  brought  to  the  inquiry  a  great  historical  know- 
ledge ;  but  hardly  a  first-rate  acquaintance  with  the 
Canon  Law.  Moreover  they  never  seem  to  have  given 
any  serious  attention  to  Lyndwood's  "  Provinciale  ". 
They  were,  it  is  useless  to  deny,  intensely  insular  in 
their  views,  and  they  were  the  leaders  of  an  historic 
school  which  struggled  to  explain  away  alike  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  while  their 
religious  associations  were  with  that  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  whose  sympathies  lie  with  a 
national  and  Anti-Papal  Catholicism.  Starting  with 
such  preconceptions,  influenced  by  lawyers  who  had 
been  bred  in  the  Erastian  tradition  of  the  Post-Reforma- 
tion Church  Courts,  they  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  mediaeval  Church  was  in  a  sense  indepen- 
dent of  Rome.  The  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  they 
insisted,  treated  the  Papal  Canon  Law  as  English 
Judges  treat  the  decisions  of  Irish  Courts.  True,  they 
treated  it  with  great  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
held  themselves  free  to  follow  or  to  reject  it.  In  other 
words,  the  Church  of  England  was  an  independent 
national  Church  which  recognised  the  Papal  supremacy 
and  acknowledged  the  Papal  Courts  on  some  questions 
as  its  appellate  tribunals,  but  which  was  governed  by 
Papal  Decretals  only  in  so  far  as  it  or  its  ecclesiastical 
judges  chose  that  it  should  be  so  governed. 

This  theory,  so  flattering  to  English  vanity,  was 
accepted  in  historical  and  ecclesiastical  circles  until  in 
1898  Maitland's  Roman  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of 
England  challenged  its  accuracy  and  drove  it  from  the 
field.  Master  of  a  brilliant  controversial  style,  deeply 
learned  in  mediaeval  law,  writing  (so  he  told  his  readers) 
in  the  pure  interest  of  historical  truth,  Maitland  argued 
that  the  ecclesia  Anglicana  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
nothing  if  not  Ultramontane.  "  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici  " 
might  the  Downing  Professor  of  Law  have  exclaimed 
when  Oxford  dons  and  undergraduates  vied  in  the  re- 
pudiation of  Stubbs,  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Libera- 
tionists  offered  the  incense  of  flattery  to  the  agnostic 
professor,  who  had  destroyed  for  ever  the  claims  of  the 
Church  by  law  established  to  identity  with  the  ecclesia 
Anglicana.  Maitland's  attack  owed  its  apparent 
success  to  the  brilliant  use  that  he  made  of  Lyndwood's 

Provinciale  ".  Here  was  a  law  book  compiled  by  a 
fifteenth-century  Dean  of  Arches  and  Prolocutor  of 
Convocation  who  died  Bishop  of  S.  Davids,  a  law  book 
that  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  day  when 
Maitland  wrote  had  been  regularly  cited  in  our 
Ecclesiatical  Courts,  to  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Commission  had  paid  no  attention.  The  volume  seemed 
as  Maitland  expounded  it  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  any 
Anglican  theory  of  continuity,  for  it  proved  Lyndwood  to 
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be  the  strictest  of  Ultramontane  Curialists.  How- 
ridiculous  appeared  the  Commission's  statement  that  an 
English  Church  Court  could  accept  or  reject  a  Papal 
decretal,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  greatest  English 
ecclesiastical  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  laid  down 
that  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  anyone  lower  than  the 
Pope  could  repeal  or  alter  a  decree  contained  in  the  Sext. 
And  then  Maitland  showed  that  the  mistake  had  arisen 
through  the  failure  of  the  Commissioners  to  distinguish 
between  the  action  of  State  and  Church.  It  was  true 
that  portions  of  the  Papal  Canon  Law  were  not  en- 
forced in  England  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  State, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  King  and  the 
Baronage,  like  the  rule  of  the  Canon  Law  which 
legitimised  bastards  whose  parents  had  subsequently 
married  ;  but  with  this  the  Church  and  its  Courts  were 
not  concerned. 

Can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Ogle  in  his  interesting  book 
has  shaken  Maitland's  conclusions?  He  has,  in  our 
opinion,  entirely  failed  to  show  that  the  legal  principles 
which  governed  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  English 
Church  differed  in  any  way  from  those  that  were  recog- 
nised in  the  Courts  Christian  of  any  other  Church  in 
Western  Europe.  He  no  doubt  proves  that  in  practice 
the  mediaeval  Church  of  England  was  regulated  far  more 
by  local  custom  than  Maitland  allowed,  and  he  shows 
that  English  local  Church  custom  as  enforced  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  considerably  varied  the  law  of  the 
Papal  Decretals.  But  this  fact  is  just  as  true 
of  the  Gallican  as  it  is  of  the  Anglican  Church.  And 
moreover  the  fact  to  remember  is  that  according  to  the 
Canonists  and  under  the  Papal  law  itself  a  local  custom 
if  "  rationabilis  "  might  overrule  a  Papal  Decretal. 
Nevertheless,  in  laying  stress  on  the  importance  of 
custom  in  the  mediaeval  Church,  Mr.  Ogle  does  inciden- 
tally reveal  the  fundamental  error  of  Maitland.  If 
Stubbs  and  Freeman  brought  to  the  inquiry  the  spirit 
of  Anglican  partisanship,  Maitland  was  himself  obsessed 
by  the  ordinary  prejudice  of  the  English  lawyer.  When 
he  uses  such  expressions  as  law  and  state,  he  uses  them 
in  a  very  modern  sense.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  there  was  hardly  in  the  modern  sense  either  a 
law  or  a  state.  A  law  that  is  liable  to  be  superseded 
by  custom,  a  law  which  is  bad  law  if  it  is  irrationabilis 
is  not  law  in  the  modern  English  sense,  w-hile 
the  idea  of  the  modern  omnipotent  unitary  state  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  a  mediasvalist.  It  was  true 
no  doubt  that  a  Papal  Decretal  was  in  theory  binding 
on  all  Christians  and  could  not  be  varied  by  any  action 
of  a  national  Church.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  a 
local  custom  arising  perchance  in  the  whim  of  some 
Bishop  or  Archdeacon  might  often  in  the  opinion  of 
Roman  Canonists  override  the  Pope's  express  law.  The 
truth  is  that  things  went  on  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  they 
did  because  no  one  ever  thought  of  them  going  on 
differently.  Custom,  in  a  word,  was  supreme,  and  even 
the  Pope's  law  recognised  the  fact.  It  was  likewise  true 
that  the  Pope  and  the  King  were  often  at  loggerheads 
in  things  ecclesiastical ;  but,  as  Mr.  Ogle  points  out 
with  truth,  to  allow  this  is  not  to  oppose  the  Church 
as  one  institution  to  the  State  as  another.  "  The 
mediaeval  mind  distinguished  not  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  ;  but  between  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  consenting  in  the  governance  of  one  great 
Catholic  community.  It  was  a  mind  little  prone  to 
abstractions  ;  it  was  occupied  concretely  with  the  forum 
seculare  and  the  forum  ecclesiasticum,  with  the  Dominus 
Rex  and  the  Dominus  Papa."  It  was  mainly  because 
Englishmen  had  always  been  taught  that  the  King  was 
a  mixta  persona  and  the  advocate  of  Holy  Church  that 
it  was  possible  for  Henry  VIII.  to  accomplish  ihe 
Reformation. 

The  sharp  cleavage  which  the  modern  mind  makes 
between  the  Church  and  State  is  the  result  of  theories 
which  first  arose  in  the  brains  of  Calvinists  and  Jesuits 
and  which  owe  their  power  to  the  fact  that  the  basis 
of  the  modern  community  on  its  civil  side  is  no  longer 
religious.  In  conclusion,  we  think  that  while  Mr.  Ogle 
has  done  a  good  work  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
importance  of  custom  in  the  mediaeval  Church  and  to 
the  true  position  of  the  sovereign  in   the  mediaeval 
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economy,  he  has  failed  to  meet  Maitland's  main  conten- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  ecclesiastical  legal  system  of 
the  pre-Reformation  Church  of  England  with  that  of  the 
contemporary  Church  of  Rome.  But  he  has  certainly 
helped  us  to  understand  the  subject  better  than  we  did 
before  he  wrote,  and  to  convince  us  that  the  last  word 
on  the  problem  has  not  been  said  by  Maitland. 


NATURALISTS   OF   THE  PRIME. 

"  The  Early  Naturalists :  their  Lives  and  Work."  By 
L.  C.  Miall.    London  :  Macmillan.  1912.  10s.  net. 

T'HE  naturalists  written  about  so  delightfully  by 
Professor  Miall  are  those  who  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  time  of  Buffon  wrote  of  animals  and 
plants.  Of  medicine  and  the  human  anatomists  and 
physiologists  there  is  nothing  but  incidental  mention, 
though  animal  and  plant  lore  with  the  earlier  naturalists 
was  mostly  connected  with  medicine;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  seventeenth  century  that  animals  and  plants 
began  to  be  studied  purely  for  their  own  sake.  Ray, 
who  was  our  first  great  naturalist,  was  a  Churchman 
and  perhaps  the  first  who  had  not  studied  medicine. 
The  interest  of  the  story  is  that  we  enter  with  the  early 
naturalists  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  modern 
efforts  to  study  animals  and  plants  by  first-hand  observa- 
tion. The  misunderstandings  about  Aristotle  and  the 
marvels  of  Pliny,  with  the  accumulation  of  a  thousand 
years'  legends  and  fable  about  animals  and  plants  which 
made  up  the  mediaeval  zoology  and  botany,  still  filled 
up  the  gaps  when  actual  knowledge  failed  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  scepticism  had  arisen,  and  there  was  criticism 
only  limited  by  the  crudity  of  methods  of  research  and 
experiment.  None  of  those  early  writers,  who  knew  so 
much  that  was  not  knowledge,  is  of  use  to  modern 
science,  until  we  get  to  those  who  began  searching  with 
the  newly  invented  microscope  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  Hooke,  Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  and 
Leeuwenhoek  are  names  still  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  science.  Before  that  are  best  known  the 
names  of  John  Gerard,  whose  "  Herball  "  supplies 
most  of  the  quaint  quotations  about  flowers  found  in 
popular  flower  books ;  of  John  Caius,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  dogs  of  his  day  and  is  remembered  at 
least  at  Cambridge  in  the  name  of  a  college  ;  and  in  a 
more  serious  sense  the  names  of  Ray  and  Willughby. 

We  may  estimate  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  these 
seventeenth-century  lovers  of  Nature,  who  were  ex- 
ploring her  secrets  w  ith  inadequate  means,  by  Professor 
Miall's  admirable  account  of  Charles  Butler's  "  The 
Feminine  Monarchie  or  the  History  of  Bees,  written 
out  of  Experience  ".  It  is  all  the  quainter  that  it  is 
in  part  actually  a  political  treatise.  The  hive  is  "a 
lesson  by  God  in  the  most  natural  and  absolute  form  of 
government  ".  Indirectly,  too,  it  is  a  flattery  of  the  great 
Eliza;  for  Butler  knew,  what  Aristotle  was  doubtful 
about,  that  not  a  "  King-bee  "  but  a  "  Queen-bee  "  is 
the  most  important  person  in  the  hive,  though  he  had 
not  arrived  at  the  notion  of  the  "  Queen-Mother  ". 
Ray  and  Willughby  were  the  principal  writers  to  whom 
Gilbert  White  of  Selborne  referred  for  most  of  what 
was  established  about  birds,  insects,  or  fishes.  In  1686 
Ray  was  only  suggesting  the  sexuality  of  plants  ;  and 
botanical  writers  were  still  discussing  imaginary 
theories  of  fertilisation  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  may  mention  that  though  Gilbert 
White  falls  well  within  the  limits  set  to  the  early 
naturalists,  there  is  no  sketch  of  him,  and  only  one 
reference.  This  is  to  White's  well-known  belief  that 
swallows  did  not  leave  the  country  but  went  into  hiding 
for  the  winter.  It  is  probably  because  White  is  really 
the  best  known  of  the  English  naturalists,  and  that 
Professor  Miall  has  written  about  him  elsewhere,  that 
he  is  not  included  in  the  present  memoirs.  All  these 
naturalists  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  repeat,  with 
similar  gravity  to  that  of  White  about  the  swallows, 
such  stories  as  Linnaeus,  his  contemporary,  related  of 
the  cuckoo,  though  he  was  bold  enough  to  deny  that 
it  was  transformed  into  a  hawk  ;  and  White  doubted 
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Linnaeus'  general  statement  that  the  cuckoo  was  a 
bird  of  prey. 

Professor  Miall's  early  naturalists  end  with  Buffon, 
wider  and  more  popularly  known  even  than  Gilbert 
White  by  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  ",  that  enormous 
collection  of  natural  facts  and  philosophical  and  literary 
disquisitions  which  Gibbon  and  Gray  and  most  of  Europe 
read,  and  which  that  accomplished  naturalist,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  by  judicious  selection  and  literary  art  made 
a  household  book  to  the  English  common  reader  under 
the  title  of  "  Animated  Nature".  Scientific  readers, 
says  Professor  Miall,  may  still  read  it  for  its  descrip- 
tions of  familiar  quadrupeds,  implying  that  this  is  all. 
Vet  Buffon  was  tremendously  advanced  for  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  positively  understood 
by  his  writers  that  fossils  were  really  remains  of  extinct 
animals  and  not  a  deception  of  the  devil,  though  there 
was  some  fear  of  the  Sorbonne  in  enunciating  the  dis- 
covery. Even  Voltaire,  whom  Professor  Miall  mentions 
as  a  populariser  of  science,  ridiculed  the  infant  science 
of  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  thus  lost  the  making 
of  a  point  against  the  Church,  much  to  his  vexation, 
we  should  suppose,  if  he  had  known. 

And  so  we  find  that  even  that  age  of  inquiry 
the  eighteenth  century  was  pre-scientific ;  and  the 
scientific  age  in  biology  Is  tending  to  become  that 
dating  from  the  "  Origin  of  Species  ".  In  Gilbert 
White's  age  the  great  achievement  was  the  Linnaean 
system  of  classification,  and  White  could  appreciate 
that  though  he  derided  microscopes.  It  helped 
naturalists  for  a  hundred  years  to  arrange  conveniently 
the  immense  numbers  of  new  species  which  poured  in 
on  them,  as  the  world  at  large  and  in  small  was  opened 
up  by  discovery.  Ray,  before  Linnaeus,  and  others,  had 
a  sort  of  feeling  "  in  their  bones"  that  there  was  a 
natural  system  somehow  or  other  to  be  found,  and 
Linnaeus'   great  system  was  certainly   not  natural. 

(Continued  on  page  244.) 
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M.  GREGORY,  Managing  DirecUr. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 
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Buffon  even  attacked  it  and  philosophically  argued,  as 
Ray  himself  had  done,  that  there  are  only  individuals 
and  not  species  or  genera,  and  the  rest,  in  Nature,  but 
only  in  man's  mind.  He  saw  no  good  in  calling  a  dog 
"  canis  familiaris  ".  The  "natural"  grouping  of 
animals  and  plants  would  be  by  their  affinities  to  one 
another — their  relationship.  Buffon,  according  to 
Professor  Miall,  had  no  suspicion  that  any  such  relation- 
ship existed.  Ray,  Linnaeus,  and  Rdaumur  had  dimly 
perceived  it ;  and  there  are  some  groups,  as  Linnaeus 
•left  them,  which  are  still  recognised  after  fifty  years  of 
the  search  for  affinities,  which  began  definitely  and 
consciously  with  the  definite  acceptance  of  evolution. 
Naturalists  now  do  not  love  animals  and  plants  perhaps 
so  personally  as  the  earlier  ones  did,  nor  is  the  piety  in 
their  admiration  so  conspicuous ;  but  they  consider 
them  from  much  broader  aspects  of  thought,  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  religious. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

'Character  and   Religion."     By  Edward  Lyttelton.  London: 
Scott.    1912.  5s. 

The  Headmaster  of  Eton  aims  at  showing  that,  apart  from 
the  graces  summed  up  under  the  word  Humility,  human 
character  is  a  poor  thing;  also  that  those  graces  couJd  not 
have  blossomed  where  there  was  no  definite  belief  in  Christ's 
Deity  and  in  His  mission  as  redemptive  and  revealing. 
Doctrinal  belief  is  not  too  hard  and  mystical  for  the  practical 
Briton.    Moral  conduct  and  character  must  be  based  on  it, 
as  all  grant  is  the  case  with  children,  for  whom  the  alterna- 
tive to  mystery  is  the  stick.    The  argument  is  cast  in  the 
rather   difficult  form  of  an  alphabetical  dialogue,  but  is 
vigorous  and  candid.      The  champion  of  self-assertiveness 
routs  the  advocates  of  a  secular  ethic,  of  a  conventional 
theism,  and  of  a  non-dogmatic  Christianity.     But  it  is  a 
Pyrrhic  triumph.    Neither  he  nor  they  have  faced  the  ques- 
tion, AVhose  Son  is  Christ  ?    If  we  accept  the  Gospel  answer 
to  it,  self-sufficiency  becomes  impossible.    Not  the  example 
or  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Nazarene  humbled  Saul  of 
Tarsus  in  the  dust,  but  the  apprehension  of  Himself.  Mr. 
Lyttelton,    like   other   moderns,   denounces    the   pride  of 
Aristotle's  great-souled  man,  but  surely,  if  the  latter  deems 
himself  worthy  of  great  things,  it  is,  Aristotle  says,  because 
he  is  worthy.    Humility  is  not  a  false  self-disparagement ; 
nor  would  it  be  found  in  a  perfect  being  who  had  no  superior. 
Christ,  who  ever  claimed  the  highest,  was  meek,  but  not 
humble.    The  Greek  mistake  lay  in  an  overweening  conceit  of 
man's  fallen  nature.    Stateliness,  indeed,  is  part  of  the  ideal 
character— we  have  too  little  of  it.    Office  and  authority 
held  from  Heaven— e.g.  the  kingly  or  parental— should  be 
upheld.    Also  the  self-regarding  virtues,  such  as  chivalry 
and  honour,   play  an  important  part  in  true  Christian 
ethics.    And  "  what  a  piece  of  work  is  man  "—God's  image, 
brothered  by  God's  Son  !    But  Christian  loftiness  will  have 
no  swagger  in  it,  and  before  the  Divine  majesty  and  holiness 
the  most  noble  lies  prostrate  and  abased.      Mr.  Lyttelton 
might  have  discussed  the  general  discarding  in  our  day  of  the 
Gospel  graces  of  dutiful  submission  and  meekness,  side  by 
side  with  the  exaltation  of  philanthropy.    He  does  observe 
that   "  temporary  forms  of   popular  Christianity  "  flatter 
human  vanity  and  weaken  the  sense  of  dependence  on  God. 
Sin  being  only  a  falling  short  of  the  best,  there  is  no  call  to 
trouble  about  Atonement,  no  need  to  tremble  and  adore. 
Christ  is  a  pattern,  but  not  a  Propitiation.    Having  lost  the 
idea  of  redemption  and  salvation,    we  forget  the  Divine 
Ecclesia,  or  treat  it  as  an  Ark  which  we  are  free  to  enter  or 
leave  at  pleasure     Swarms  of  well-meaning  people  take  up 
"  social  service  "  because  they  are  not  humble  enough  to  ask 
what  God  really  sent  them  into  the  world  to  do ;  or  they  do 
it  to  gain  the  cheap  applause  of  average  opinion  and  conform 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.   A  Christianity  is  demanded  which 
is  to  be  undenominational  and  "  non-credal  ".  Observations 
of  this  sort  are  unusual  from  the  Head  of  a  public  school, 
the  home  of  a  conventional  theological  Liberalism.    They  are 
the  more  stimulating.    Why  does  Mr.  Lyttelton  encourage 
the  vulgar  statement  (p.  207)  that  the  Prince  of  the  House 
of  David  came  from  the  peasant,  or  fellahin,  class  ? 

"Le^Eoi."    By  Frantz  Funck-Brentano.    Paris  :  Hachette.  1912. 
5f. 

Tt  seems  singular  that  a  monograph  on  the  role  played  by 
the  King  in  the  old  French  monarchy  has  never  been  written", 
but  on  second  thoughts  it  appears  that  such  a  monograph 
is  almost,  impossible  to  write  except  by  forcing  together 
generalisations  which  ought  to  be  left  apart.  This  is  what 
M.  Funck-Brentano  has  done  to  an  extent  which  loads  one  to 
suspect  that  he  must  have  had  some  polemical  or  apologetic  1 


design  m  undertaking  his  work.  It  is  true  he  leaves  aside 
the  first  two  races,  but  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  view  the 
Capetians  in  one  perspective  as  to  place  side  by  side 
Charlemagne  and  Saint  Louis.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
Parliament,  and  one  on  the  king's  pleasure,  but  how  the 
two  can  come  in  immediate  succession  we  do  not  see.  The  first 
Capetians  have  very  little  in  common  with  the  last  Valois, 
and  Louis  XIV.  stands  quite  apart  from  the  first;  Bourbons. 
The  only  characteristic  common  to  all  the  kings  of  the  third 
race  was  their  devotion  to  the  people,  and  the  people's 
attachment  for  them.  This  M.  Funck-Brentano  shows  at 
length  by  facts  which  are  not  mere  anecdotes  but  underlie 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  the  monarchy,  viz.  the 
summing  up  of  the  paternal  prerogatives  in  the  king's 
power.  The  unity  of  the  book  lies  there.  But  M.  Funck- 
Brentano  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  occasional  alliance 
of  the  kings  with  the  aristocracy  against  the  lower  orders, 
during  the  Communal  movement,  for  instance,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Assemble*  Constituante.  He  makes  no 
attempt  at  analysing  the  meaning  which  the  word  France 
had  under  the  monarchy,  and  throughout  his  work  he  seems 
to  say  of  the  regime  that  which  only  applies  to  the  kings. 
If  it  is  true  that  all  the  French  kings  wanted  the  welfare 
of  their  subjects,  it  is  not  true  that  their  Government  realised 
their  intentions.  On  the  whole  this  book,  full  of  learning 
as  it  is,  is  one-sided. 

"  Across   Australia."     By  Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Qillen. 
London :  Macmillan.    1912.    Two  vols.    21s.  net. 

Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  one  Professor  of  Biology  in 
the  Melbourne  University,  the  other  a  special  magistrate  and 
sub-inspector  of  the  Aborigines  of  South  Australia,  give  us  in 
these  two  volumes  what  we  may  call  the  popular  and  general 
record  of  a  scientific  expedition  from  Adelaide  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  There  are  no  stirring  adventures,  but  the 
journey  revives  stirring  memories  of  devoted  explorers  who 
plunged  into  the  wilderness  north  of  Lake  Eyre  and  were 
never  heard  of  again.  One  chapter  gives  a  delightful  account 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  which,  a  desert  in 
drought  times,  is  covered  a  few  hours  after  rain  with 
luxuriant  tropical  growths.  The  two  volumes  are,  however, 
mainly  descriptive  of  the  Australian  native  tribes  who  linger 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Northern  Territory,  and  are 
to-day  pretty  much  what  they  were  before  the  white  man 
took  possession.  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  are  able  to  tell 
us  much  that  is  new  about  their  totems,  customs,  and  habits 
of  life,  because  they  were  initiated  members  of  the  Aruntas 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  mysterious  rites  of  these 
primitive  folk.  The  study  is  fascinating,  and  the  book  should 
be  welcomed  by  all  who,  without  being  scientists,  take  a 
keen  interest  in  ethnology.  The  volumes  are  fully  illus- 
trated, some  of  the  photographs  having  been  secured  in 
circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty. 

"  The  Forest  Trees  of  Britain."    By  C.  A.  Johns.    Tenth  Edition. 
By  Q.  S.  Boulger.    London :  S.P.C.K.    1912.    6s.  net. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns'  well-known  book  was  published 
first  in  1869,  and  the  Society  has  had  a  good  property  in  it, 
as  appears  by  the  numerous  editions.  It  has  many  com- 
petitors now,  but  it  is  still  worth  while  reproducing  as  a 
popular  cheap  book.  With  Mr.  Boulger's  editing  to  bring 
it  up  to  date,  it  is  no  doubt  equal  to  similar  modern  books. 
The  myth  and  folk-lore  and  tradition  of  trees  are  its  best 
points  ;  and  its  weak  points  are,  first,  as  inevitably  must 
be  except  in  very  expensive  books,  an  insufficiency  of  good 
colour  illustrations  for  identification,  the  best-known  trees 
being  best  illustrated  instead  of  the  converse  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  "  natural  theology  "  tone  traditional  in  the  Society. 


"Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Aoftt. 

There  are  several  solid,  but  somewhat  heavy,  articles  in  this 
number.  M.  Pichon  writes  well  on  the  Feminist  question 
in  ancient  Rome,  but  we  cannot  say  he  has  anything  new  to 
tell  us.  M.  Paul  Dubois  deals  with  the  "  free  zone  "  of 
Haute  Savoie,  politically,  economically  and  historically.  It 
was  originally  instituted  by  Napoleon  III.  as  a  sort  of  sop — 
to  the  fears  of  Switzerland  and  the  jealousy  of  Europe  when 
he  took  over  Savoy.  He  had  rashly  promised  the  Swiss 
that  they  should  have  this  portion  of  the  country  when  the 
whole  passed  into  his  hands.  Then  he  found  that  neither 
France  nor  the  people  of  the  country  would  tolerate  Savoy  be- 
ing truncated,  so  he  tried  to  smooth  matters  over  by  making 
it  a  free  zone.  The  Swiss  have  not  responded.  Who  would 
have  expected  them  to  do  so?  A  peasant  State  of  this  kind 
is  the  least  generous  and  most  narrow-minded  of  any.  Con- 
sequently, the  people  of  Haute  Savoie  are  now  becoming 
to  too  great  an  extent  economically  dependent  on  Geneva. 
The  state  of  things  at  present  existing  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  development  of  Savoyard  industries,  and  the  writer 
strongly  advocates  the  suppression  of  the  "  free  "  zone 
;i  II-  aether. 
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P  &  O   Pleasure  Cruises 

From  LONDON  (*Cal!ing  at  LEITH). 


Norway,    Copenhagen,  &c, 

August    28-13  Days. 

BESIDES  the  Sonne  Fjord,  Bergen  and  the  Hardanser, 
this  Cruise  by  the  "  MANTUA "  (11,500  tons)  will 
include  a  visit  to  Christiania,  and  a  stay  of  two  days 
at  Copenhagen.    From  13  Cuineas. 

Dalmatia,  Venice,  &c, 

September   6—29  Days. 

A Cruise  by  the  "VECTIS"  (0,003  tons)  along  the 
Dalmatian  Coast  in  September,  will  show  this 
delightful  country  in  its  most  charming  aspect.  The 
Cruise  includes  calls  at  Cattaro  and  Klek  Bay,  whence 
Cettinje  and  Mostar,  the  respective  capitals  of  Montenegro 
and  Herzegovina,  may  be  visited.    From  25  Cuineas. 

Lisbon,    Gibraltar,  Madeira, 

September  12-19  Days. 

THE  "MANTUA'S"  Atlantic  Cruise  in  September  offers 
unique  attractions  for  those  who  voyage  for  pleasure. 
Write  for  Programme.    From  15  Cuineas. 


Illustrated  Programme,  and  Plans  of  the  Ships  on  application 
as  below. 


P  &  0  Co. 


/  Northumberland 
'  or  1  22.  I^ad^nh' 


Avenue, 
II  Street 


w.c. 

P..C 


London. 


P  &  O    PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  AscensioD,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA. 


Steamers 

Service 

L  ondon 

Southampton 

•KEN I LWORTH  CASTLE  ... 

tBRAEHAK  CASTLE  

5COMRIE  CASTLE   

•BRITON   

tGERMAN  

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 
Extra 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

August  23 
August  24 

August  30 

August  24 
August  24 

August  3t 
August  31 

•  Via  Madeira.     X  Via  Teneriffe.     S  For  Lobito  Bay  and  Mauritius, 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchureh  Street,  London. 
West  End  Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  1  Cockspu  Street. 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL     BATH  HOTEL. 


B( 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

CROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Be^t 

X  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

T  UCERNE.  —  GRAND     HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

1  .  Highly  patronised.  Private  bathrooms  throughout.  Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 

\/T  ATLOCK. — ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 

1VX  suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIR3T  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 
 Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Benger's  Food  prepared 
with  milk  is  a  complete 
food. 

The  more  delicate  the 
state  of  health  —  the 
greater  the  need  for  it. 

When  other  foods  fail, 
try  Benger's;  but  it's 
wisest  to  use  Benger's 
in  the  first  instance. 

For  Invalids 
and  the  aged. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in  Tins 
by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


LUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  CLOSED  from 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  to   THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5, 
inclusive. 

F.  G.  KENYON, 

British  Museum,  August  1911.  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— Some  NOMINATIONS 


FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  ,£30  per  annum,  are  open  for 


next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owne.V 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 
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MCMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Vol.  VII.    With  a  separate  Volume  of  Maps. 

History  of  the  British  Army. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Vol.  VII.  1809-1810.  With  a  separate  volume 
of  Maps.  8vo.21s.net. 

Vol.  VII.  opens  with  the  operations  in  the  West  Indies 
from  1807  until  1815,  and  carries  the  Peninsular  War  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1810. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

OUT  Cavalry.  By  Major-General  M.  F. 
RIMINGTON,  C.V.O.,  C.B.  With  8  Diagrams. 
8vo.  5s.  net.  [Military  Text-Books. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A    Popular    Handbook    to  the 

National  Gallery.  Including  Notes  collected 
from  the  Works  of  Mr.  RUSKIN.  Vol.  II.  BRITISH 
SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  THE  TATE  GALLERY). 
By  Sir  EDWARD.  T.  COOK.  Seventh  Edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  Thin  paper.  Leather 
binding.  10s.  net. 
+**  This  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  so  as  to  cover 

all  recent  additions  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  especially  the  new 

Turner  Wing. 


ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Pan's  Garden.  A  Volume  of  Nature  Stories. 
By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  "The 
Centaur,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  W.  GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON.    Extra  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Daily  Chronicle.  — "  Mr.  Blackwood  writes  these  stories 
with  a  masterly  touch  which  makes  them  seem  convincing 
and  '  creepily  '  true.  He  has  a  gift  amounting  to  genius  in 
his  description  of  scenery,  to  which  he  gives  consciousness 
and  desire." 


The  Standard  of  Value.      By  sir 

DAVID  BARBOUR,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  8vo. 
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combining  sound  information  with  attractive  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Written  with  care  and  knowledge,  and  the  exactness  of  modern  scientific 
methods." — The  Times  (Literary  Supplement). 

"  '  Evolution  in  the  Past'  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  lovers  of  Natural 
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2nd  Edition. 
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MYTH  AND  LEGEND  IN 
LITERATURE  AND  ART 


A  series  of  Four 
I  avishly  Illustrated  Volumes  : — 

Classic  Myth  and  Legend  By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF 
Celtic  Myth  and  Legend  „  CHARLES  SQUIRE 

Teutonic  Myth  and  Legend         „  DONALD  A.  MACKENZIE 


Romance  &  Legend  of  Chivalry    „  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF 


The  world's  great  legends  are  of  undying  interest  and  charm.  There  breathes  through  them  "  the  freshness 
of  the  early  world."  They  come  down  to  us  from  the  earth's  romantic  youth,  before  the  progress  of  science  and 
criticism  had  repressed  imagination  and  curbed  the  play  of  fancy.    These  old  stories  are  indeed  a  joy  for  ever  ! 

BOOK-LOVERS  will  find  herein,  retold  in  simple  prose,  the  original  tales  upon  which  the  greatest  of  our 
poetry  and  prose  is  founded.    The  following  is  a  random  selection  of  poems  wholly  on  classical  themes  :  — 


Wordsworth's  "  Laodamia." 

Tennyson's      "  Lotos  Eaters,"  "  Ulysses," 
"Tithonus,"   "  Tiresias," 
"  Demeter  &  Persephone." 

Shelley's         "Prometheus  Unbound," 

"  Arethusa,"  "  Hymn  of  Pan,' 
"  Hymn  of  Apollo." 


Lowell's         "The  Sirens,"  "Prometheus," 
"  Hebe,"  "  Eurydice." 

Longfellow's  "Endymion,"  "  Enceladus," 
"The  Masque  of  Pandora." 

Morris's        "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason," 
"Atalanta's  Race." 


TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  it  will  be  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that  in  the  catalogues  of  our  chief  picture  galleries  titles  like  those  appended  occur  in  abundance.  The 
enjoyment  of  these  great  works  of  art  naturally  requires  a  knowledge  of  mythology. 

"A  Bacchante."  "Perseus  and  Andromeda." 


"  Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
"  Clytie." 

"  Cupid  and  Psyche." 

"  Danae  and  the  Tower  of  Brass." 

"Perseus  and  the  Graeae." 


"  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs." 
"The  Lament  for  Icarus." 
"The  Minotaur." 
"  Clytemnestra." 


TO  DEVOTEES  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  AMATEURS  these  volumes  will  come  as  a  real 
boon.  The  study  of  these  simple  stories  enables  one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  composer's  music,  to  obtain  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  world's  great  musicians.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
mythology  to  musicians  we  give  below  a  few  of  the  great  compositions  that  have  been  inspired  by  these  old 
romances. 


OPERAS : 

Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
"Alceste." 

Wagner's  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs," 
"  Lohengrin," 
"Flying  Dutchman," 
"Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"  Parsifal." 

Goldmark's  "Merlin." 

Bellini's      "  Norma." 

Weber's      "Der  Freischiitz." 

Boito's       "  Mephistopheles. ' 


PROGRAMME  MUSIC: 

Bantocks         "The  Witch  of  Atlas," 

"  Sappho." 
Berlioz,  "King  Lear." 

Grieg,  "  Peer  Gynt." 

Liszt,  "  Orpheus." 

MacDowell,  "Lancelot  and  Elaine." 
Mendelssohn,    "The  Legend  of  the 

Lovely  Melusina." 
Converse,         "The  Festival  of  Pan," 

"  Endymion's  Narrative," 

"  Euphrosyne." 
Franck,  "  Psyche." 


The  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  and  sculpture  by  famous  artists, 
reproduced  in  colour  and  black  and  white.  Altogether  there  are  144  full  page  plates.  The  set  of  four  volumes  is 
issued  at  30/-  nett.    You  may  learn  more  about  them  by^applying  for  a 

BEAUTIFUL    BOOKLET  FREE 

To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  34-5  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

As  a  reader  of  The  Saturday  Review,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  booklet  concerning 

"  Myth  and  Legend  in  Literature  and  Art." 

Name  ,  

Address  

PLEASE  BEND  THIS  FORM,  OR  A  P.C.  TO  SAME  EFFECT. 
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The  Eye=Witness 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS 

The  Gentry  and  the  Press. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Marconi  Scandal  Again. 

For   the    Defence.    X.    In    Defence  of  a  Policeman. 
By  Junius. 

A  Railway  Journey  in  Kerry.    By  Hugh  Dalton. 
Going  to  Thetford.    By  E.  Thomas. 
Lex  v.  the  Poor.    By  Avoc*tus  Pauperis. 
More  Secret  Remedies. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times.    X.    The  Career.    By  B.  C. 
What  Might  Have  Been.    By  G.  S.  Street. 
Olympian  Atrophy.    By  Delf. 

Strindberg  and  Women.    By  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  S. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


Publishing  Office: 
16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  "  PAT,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4-.d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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TWO  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

GRENIER'S 

RUBBER 

ANNUALS 

For  1910=11  and  I9II  12. 


These  Annuals  are  full  of  information  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  rubber  plantations,  whether  as  planters, 
shareholders  or  directors. 

They  are  published  at  3s.  each. 

The  first  sold  out  directly  and  had  to  be  reprinted;  of  the 
second  a  much  larger  edition  was  issued. 

A  certain  number  of  both  are  available  in  London  and,  by 
arrangement  with  the  propietor,  the  Rubber  World  is 
able  to  offer  the  two  Annuals  to  its  readers  at  2s.  nett, 
by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  2s.  4d.,  Abroad  2s.  7d. 

In  other  words,  the  Rubber  World  offers  the  Annuals  at 
one-third  the  price  at  which  they  have  sold  in  their 
thousands. 

Separately  the  Annuals  will  cost — the  1910-11  Annual 
is.  3d.  nett,  post  free  at  Home  is.  6d.,  Abroad  is.  8d. ; 
and  the  1911-12  Annual  is.  6d.  nett,  post  free  at 
Home  is.  ad.,  Abroad  is.  nd. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD,  10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  —Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


E.  T.  COOK,  M.  A. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  ss.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH   WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

So  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lynton,  MInehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Banger,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tinlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  i/-  each. 

Post  free  jrom  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORCAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date   facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 

PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.   Post  free. 

PRICE  !/•  NET;   POST  FREE,  l/l*. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

Author  oj    "  '  SA  TURD  A  Y '  BRIDGE." 


"Card  players  will  find  in  its  chapters  an  admirable  whetstone  for 
sharpening  their  wits."— Nottingham  Guardian. 

"  As  good  a  Bridge  Manual  as  we  have  seen." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"Sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  readers  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  refinements  of  this  fashionable  game." — Scotsman. 

"A  study  of  this  little  treatise  will  improve  the  play  of  a  good 
many  people  who  think  they  are  competent." — Athenceum. 


"Inferences  at  Bridge"  appeared  in  the  SATURDAY 
REVIEW.    The  articles  have  been  revised,  with  additions 
by  the  author,  and  are  issued  in  handy  form  by 
THE  WEST   STRAND   PUBLISHING   CO.,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Air.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  ?nost  interesting  little  book  called 
*  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (ss.  4d.  post  free!) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  darden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  :— 

F.  TENNANT  PAIN: 

PARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.  BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  OSTEND:  12  Galerie  Leopold  II.  BASLE: 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND.  ~~=~~ 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIX :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  II.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di^Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice.       .  ._  ^.rjj 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE  :  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  : 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.      CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
IMPROVING  MARKETS. 

THE    DUNLOP    SCHEME:     FUSION    OR  CON- 
FUSION? 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  BEAU  SEJOUR. 
RUBBER  BEGINNINGS  IN  QUEENSLAND. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  EEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


THE  STOCKBROKER. 

The  Stockbroker  is  not  like  other  newspapers. 
It  differs  from  them  in  many  ways.  Its  price  is  one 
shilling.  That  in  itself  causes  the  man  in  the  street 
to  pause.  He  hesitates.  A  shilling  is  an  unusual 
and  indeed  an  outrageous  price  for  a  financial  news- 
paper— abnormal.  He  passes  on  to  "  Comic  Cuts," 
where  we  leave  him.  But  the  investor,  the  man  who 
has  thousands  in  shares,  who  habitually  saves  his 
money,  who  does  not  want  to  lose  what  he  has  got, 
who  is  always  anxious  to  add  to  his  wealth — that 
man  stops.  The  Stockbroker  appeals  to  him.  It  is 
written  for  him.  It  is  not  written  for  anyone  else. 
The  shilling  we  charge  is  paid  with  the  same  freedom 
as  a  man  pays  his  taxi  fare.  He  realises  that  as  we 
do  not  accept  financial  advertisements  we  must  charge 
a  shilling  or  die.  He  realises  that  by  cutting  away 
the  main  source  of  revenue  we  also  exempt  ourselves 
from  the  unwritten  law  of  the  newspaper  world  that 
you  must  treat  tenderly  those  who  advertise.  We 
are  out  to  tell  the  truth  about  stocks  and  shares. 
To  do  this  with  absolute  freedom  we  cannot  accept 
any  payment  except  the  shilling  we  get  from  our 
readers.  We  give  each  week  48  pages  of  candid 
fact  about  all  the  companies  in  which  money  is 
invested.  We  do  more:  To  those  who  subscribe 
£2  2s.  a  year  we  answer  by  post  any  question  on 
finance  that  they  may  ask.  The  paper  was  only 
started  eight  weeks  ago.  To-day  we  are  getting  a 
thousand  letters  a  week.  To  reply  to  this  mass  of 
enquiries  we  have  to  aid  us,  a  Banker  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
New  York,  Montreal,  St.  Petersburg,  a  correspondent 
in  South  America,  in  South  Africa,  in  Nigeria, 
in  Cairo,  Roumania,  and  Baku.  Our  Editor  has 
himself  been  in  those  places  and  his  opinions  are 
based  upon  knowledge  gained  on  the  spot  and 
brought  up-to-date  by  his  weekly  and  daily  letters. 
This  information  bureau  is  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  read  The  Stockbroker.  They  write  and  find  the 
full  answer  in  the  next  issue.  Send  a  list  of  your 
investments  to  the  Editor.  It  costs  you  a  shilling  to 
read  his  reply.  But  you  may  save  large  sums  by 
asking  his  advice.  You  cannot  lose  more  than  the 
shilling.  That  is  the  insurance  fee  you  pay  to 
provide  against  loss.  The  information  you  will  get 
will  be  accurate  and  unbiased :  accurate  because 
unless  we  tell  the  truth  our  whole  raison  d'etre  dis- 
appears ;  unbiased  because  we  don't  accept  financial 
advertisements.  No  one  can  want  more.  The 
Stockbroker  has  "  caught  on."  Its  circulation  has 
gone  up  week  by  week.  It  began  on  July  6  with  a 
modest  24  pages.  Its  size  has  doubled  and  its 
circulation  is  five  times  as  big.  That  shows  the 
paper  was  wanted. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Post  Free  to  any  address  in  the  Postal  Union 
£2  2s.  per  annum . 
To  "  The  Stockbroker;' 

15  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

I  desire  to  become  an  Annual  Subscriber  to  The  STOCKBROKER. 
Cheque  for  £2  2s.  enclosed. 

Name  

Address  

Date  
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METHUEN'S  POPULAR  NOVELS.  —Autumn  1912. 


BURIED  ALIVE.    By  Arnold  Bennett,  Author  of  "Clay 

hanger."    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  most  delightful  stories.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time.  .  . 

"  It  is  altogether  a  most  enjoyable  book,  and  readers  already  acquainted  with  its 
author's  later  works  will  be  unfeignedly  glad  to  make  acquaintance  with  one  of  his 
earliest." — Liverpool  Post. 

THE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Wild  Olive."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"The  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem  of  honour  presented  are  felicitously  argued  in 
good  literary  style,  and  the  novel  altogether  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  real  worth." 

Scotsman. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.  By  Alice  Perrin,  Author  of  "The 

Charm."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
The  background  of  this  novel  is  the  contrast  between  official  life  in  India  and  a 
pensioned  existence  in  England.    The  theme  of  the  story  is  the  affection  that  the  heroine 
feels  towards  India. 

THE   QUEST  OF   THE    GOLDEN    ROSE.     By  John 

Oxenham.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
By  "  The  Golden  Rose  "  the  author  means  the  Spirit  of  Romance— Love— and  all  that 
pertains  thereto.    The  story  tells  how  three  very  typical  Englishmen— surgeon,  artist, 
barrister — encounter  it  in  odd  fashion  while  tramping  the  High  Alps,  and  follow  it  up 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  way  to  his  destined  end. 

OLIVIA  MARY.    By  E.  Maria  Albanesi,  Author  of  «  The 

Glad  Heart."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
In  this  new  novel  Madame  Albanesi  strikes  new  ground.    Although  full  of  able  and 
sympathetic  characterisation  and  that  elusive  charm  which  belongs  to  all  her  books,  this 
story  is  unlike  any  that  she  has  yet  written. 

BETTY  HARRIS.    By  Jennette  Lee,  Author  of  "Uncle 

William,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  3-r.  6d. 

Betty  Harris,  who  is  the  only  child  of  an  American  millionaire,  strays  one  day 
into  the  shop  of  a  Greek  fruit-dealer,  Achilles  Alexandrakis,  and  watches  the  flight  of  a 
butterfly  that  the  Greek  liberates  from  its  grey  cocoon.  The  story  is  of  the  friendship 
that  grew  out  of  this  meeting,  and  a  rescue  that  grew  out  of  the  friendship. 

THE  BIG  FISH.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of 

"Alise  of  Astra."  Crown  8vo,  6s.  {Second  Edition. 

"  A  really  brisk  adventure  story  is  doubly  welcome  at  the  holiday  season,  and  '  The 
Big  Fish'  exactly  meets  requirements." — Truth. 

"A  truly  delightful  story  of  adventure,  a  book  to  read  breathlessly,  to  finish  at  a 
sitting,  and  then  to  go  over  again  for  its  excellent  character-drawing." — IVorld. 

HER    SERENE    HIGHNESS.     By    Philip  Laurence 

OLIPHANT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"This  striking  novel  ....  an  excellently  exciting  and  original  story." 

Daily  News. 

"  An  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  Oriental  life  ...  A  tale  that  charms,  interests, 
and — best  of  all— grips." — Daily  Chronicle. 

JUDITH  LEE  :  Some  Pages  from  Her  Life.  By  Richard 

MARSH.    With  4  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"For  the  seaside,  for  the  hammock,  or  for  the  sleepless  hours  '  Judith  Lee  '  is  an 
admirable  and  interesting  companion." — Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  pages  from  the  life  of  '  Judith  Lee  '  are  original,  exciting,  and  flavoured  with 
a  very  engaging  knowledge  of  human  nature." — Sunday  Times. 

THE  OAKUM  PICKERS.     By  L.  S.  Gibson,  Author  of 

"  The  Ships  of  Desire."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  The  character  drawing  is  good,  the  plot  well  thought  out,  and  the  incidents  by 
which  it  develops  unforced  and  convincing." — Athenttum. 

"  It  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  read  so  faithful  a  study  of  love  and  sacrifice. 
'The  Oakum  Pickers'  stands  out  among  social  novels  as  a  giant  among  pigmies." 

Dundee  A  dvertiser. 

HAUNTING  SHADOWS ;  or,  the  House  of  Terror.  By 

M.  F.  HUTCHINSON.    Crown  8vo,  6s.        [Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 
"  An  extremely  clever  piece  of  work." — Morning  Post. 

"We  can  congratulate  the  author  on  a  story  of  considerable  ingenuity." 

Daily  Graphic. 

A  WILDERNESS  WOOING.    By  W.  Victor  Cook,  Author 

of  "Anton  of  the  Alps."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"A  really  fine  romance."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NANCE  OF  MANCHESTER.    By  Orme  Agnus.  Crown 

8vo,  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

11  The  strength  of  its  portraiture,  and  the  exhilaration  of  its  dialogue,  added  to  a  finely 
conceived  plot,  combine  to  lift  the  story  to  a  very  high  position  amongst  the  novels  of 
the  present  season." — Liverpool  Post. 

A  KINGDOM  DIVIDED.    By  David  Lisle,  Author  of  "A 

Painter  of  Souls."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
This  new  novel  may  be  described  as  actively  controversial.    It  deals  largely  with 
poignant  chapters  in  the  life  of  a  young  clergyman,  and  in  its  pages  we  find  an  amazing 
array  of  startling  facts  connected  with  the  march  of  Ritualism  and  the  future  of  England. 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  SMYRNA. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"The  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  style  is  breezy,  and  the  adventures  of 
Teddy  striking  and  uncommon." — Scotsman. 

REMITTANCE  BILLY.     By  Ashton  Hilliers.  Crown 

8vo,  6>. 

"  A  fine,  bright,  ample  novel,  by  a  writer  of  the  most  delightful  spirit  and  fullest 
knowledge  of  men,  women  and  affairs  ;  a  novel,  too,  of  which  the  '  go  '  is  tremendous. 
No  good  reader  of  novels  can  afford  to  neglect  this  one,  or  fail  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Ashton 
Hilliers  a  new  star  of  the  first  magnitude."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  WOMAN  IN  THE  LIMELIGHT.    By  Charles  Gleig. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  As  a  novel  of  the  stage,  '  A  Woman  in  the  Limelight '  will  rank  second  to  none." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

LAMORNA.    By   Mrs.   A.    Sidgwick,   Author  of  "The 

Severins."    Crown  Svo,  6s.  [August  19. 

The  story  of  two  girls  united  by  kinship  and  affcction!  but  divided  by  character  and 
temperament.  Lamorna,  the  elder  one,  has  to  look  on  while  her  cousin  makes  a  tragedy 
of  her  life  and  successively  becomes  the  victim  of  a  rou£  and  a  mischief-monger. 
Lamorna's  own  fate  is  at  one  time  so  enmeshed  with  her  cousin's  that  she  requires  all  her 
sense  and  strength  to  escape  from  the  toils  set  by  a  man  who  would  override  all  scruple 
and  all  honour  to  win  her. 


By  Thomas  Edgelow. 


SALLY.     By   Dorothea    Conyers,   Author   of    "  Two 

Impostors  and  Tinker."    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [August  29. 

A  hunting  novel  of  Irish  life.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  where  a 
man  suffering  from  melancholia  starts  hunting  over  the  mountains  and  the  bogs.  A 
seaside  lodge  close  to  him  is  taken  by  some  strangers,  and  the  plot  of  the  book  then 
turns  on  the  lonely  man  being  charmed  from  his  loneliness  by  Sally  Stannard. 

THE  HAPPY  FAMILY.    By  Frank  Swinnerton,  Author  of 

" The  Young  Idea."    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [August  29. 

"  The  Happy  Family  "  is  a  realistic  comedy  of  life  in  London  suburbs.  T  he  scenes 
are  laid  principally  in  Kentish  Town,  with  excursions  to  Hampstead,  High  gate,  and 
Gospel  Oak  :  while  unusual  pictures  of  the  publishing  trade  form  a  setting  to  t  he  highly 
important  office  life  of  the  chief  malr:  characters. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  _  [September  5. 

The  story  of  a  motor  tour  in  Scotland  and  marry  quests.  The  drama  shows  us  a  girl 
in  search  of  her  mother  who  has  her  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  found  by  a  pretty 
grown-up  daughter.  A  man  in  search  of  some  lost  illusions  is  also  here,  and  the  girl 
helps  him  to  discover  that  they  are  not  illusions,  but  splendid  truths.  Other  seekers  are 
a  woman  in  search  of  love,  and  her  brother  in  search  of  materials  for  a  novel. 

HONOURS  EASY.    By  Mrs.  J.  O.  Arnold,  Author  of  "The 

Fiddler."    Crown  Svo,  6s.  [September  5. 

The  interest  of  this  story  centres  in  the  will  of  a  Professor  Clifford,  in  which  a  large 
sum  of  money  is  left  to  the  scientist  who  shall  within  a  specified  time  finish  the  testator's 
life  research.  Failing  its  completion  the  money  is  to  revert  to  his  stepdaughter. 
Humphrey  Wyatt  undertakes  the  task,  incidentally  falling  in  love  with  the  stepdaughter, 
of  whose  relationship  to  the  Professor  he  is  unaware. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.     By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author  of 

"  Thanks  to  Sanderson."    Crown  Svo,  6s.  [September  5. 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  new  novel,  an  animated  story  of  London  life,  concerns  a  girl  sent 
out  to  service  by  her  stepmother.  Her  adventures  in  her  situations,  her  acquaintances, 
and  the  p;rson  to  whom  she  is  devoted,  are  described  in  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  brightest 
manner. 

THE  SUBURBAN.    By  H.  C.  Bailey,  Author  of  "  Storm 

and  Treasure."  [September  5. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey  tells  a  story  of  modern  London.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  poor  middle-class  life  in  the  worlds  of  journalism  and  theoretical  revolutionaries  and 

business. 

DARNELEY    PLACE.    By  Richard  Bagot,  Author  of 

"  Donna  Diana."    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [September  12. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Richard  Bagot's  new  novel  is  laid  partly  in  England  and  partly  in 
Italy.  The  story  turns  upon  the  double  life  led  by  a  wealthy  English  landowner  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abduction  in  his  more  youthful  days  of  fhe  daughter  of  an  old  Italian 
house. 

LONDON  LAVENDER  :  an  Entertainment.    By  E.  V. 

LUCAS.    Crown  8vo,  6f.  [September  12. 

This  will  make  Mr.  Lucas's  fourth  novel,  or  "  Entertainment  "  as  he  prefers  to  call 
his  stories  ;  and  readers  of  the  preceding  three  may  find  some  old  acquaintances.  The 
scene  is  again  laid  principally  in  London,  and  again  an  odd  company  of  types  converse 
and  have  urbane  adventures. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.     By  A.  A.  Milne,  Author  of 

"  The  Day's  Play."  [September  12. 

Among  our  younger  humorists  none  has  so  quickly  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of 
readers  as  "A.  A.  M."  of  Punch,  whose  special  gift  and  privilege  it  is  to  touch 
Wednesdays  with  irresponsibility  and  fun.  He  has  now  brought  together  a  further 
collection  of  his  contributions  to  Punch. 

CHARLES  THE  GREAT.    By  Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose,  Author 

of  "  The  Sheltered  Woman,"  &c.  [September  12. 

I(  Charles  the  Great"  is  a  very  light  comedy,  and  it  therefore  counts  as  a  new 
departure  for  Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose.  The  book  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  mirth- 
provoking  material. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.     By  Alfred  Ollivant,  Author  of 

"OwdBob."  [September  19. 

In  the  pages  of  this  book  the  reader  follows  the  courageous  spirit  of  a  working-man 
down  the  alley  of  life.  We  hear  his  laughter,  share  his  joys,  and  watch  the  heroic 
struggle  of  his  soul  against  the  circumstance  that  is  oppressing  him. 

MARY  PECHELL.    By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  Author  of 

"  The  Uttermost  Farthing."  [September  19. 

In  her  new  novel  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  returns  to  the  manner  of  "  Barbara  Rebell." 
It  is  an  ample,  spacious  tale  of  English  country  house  life,  laid  in  a  quiet  Sussex  village. 
The  writer  shows  all  her  old  power  of  presenting  the  passion  of  love  in  each  of  its  Pro- 
tean phases. 

THE  SILVER  DRESS.    By  Mrs.  George  Norman,  Author 

of  "Lady  Fanny."  [September^  19. 

A  novel  describing  the  life  of  an  attractive  and  still  young  woman  whose  circum- 
stances are  those  of  so  many  others  of  her  type  in  England,  for  she  has  no  acquaint- 
ances but  women,  is  approaching  "the  youth  of  middle  age"  without  yet  knowing 
love  or  any  vital  interest.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  adventure,  and,  subsequently, 
ove  coming  to  her,  she  lives  for  the  first  time. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.    By  Marjorie  Bowen,  Author  of 

"  I  Will  Maintain."    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [September  19. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  stormy  and  sombre  last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  House  of  Spain,  the  most  powerful,  cruel, 
and  tragic  dynasty  of  modern  Europe.  The  hero  is  Charles  V.'s  son,  the  gay,  beau- 
tiful, and  heroic  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  _  The  story  embraces  the  greater  part  of  this 
Prince's  short  life,  which  was  one  glowing  romance  of  love  and  war. 

THE  ACE  OF  HEARTS.    By  C.  Thomas-Stanford. 

[September  26. 

An  English  Member  of  Parliament  spending  a  holiday  in  the  Portuguese  Island  of 
Madeira  in  January,  1912,  becomes  unwittingly  privy  to  a  plot  against  the  Republican 
Government.  The  conspirators,  fearful  that  he  will  betray  their  secrets,  make  him 
prisoner  ;  but  he  escapes  to  experience  a  scries  of  adventures.  Through  the  tangled 
web  of  plot  and  counterplot  runs  the  thread  of  a  love  story. 

LYNETTE.    By  John  Overton.  [October ?. 

Although  "  Lynette,"  by  a  new  writer,  does  not  claim  to  be  an  historical  novel,  it  is 
based  on  facts  connected  with  the  struggle  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  and 
is  a  wholesome  story  of  love  and  adventure,  of  hard  fighting  and  high  ideals. 

THE  FOOL  IN  CHRIST.    By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

[October. 

A  translation  of  Hauptmann's  most  wonderful  novel— a  work  that  attempts  to  place 
the  living,  human  Christ  before  sophisticated  twentieth-century  eyes.  Whatever  other 
effect  it  may  have,  the  book  cannot  fail  to  cause  discussion. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

August  is  practically  over,  and  the  holiday  month  of 
the  year  has  been  the  month  of  greatest  rain.  This 
means  that  the  holidays  have  been  spoiled ;  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  anybody  enjoys  November  gloom 
and  almost  November  cold,  even  with  fires,  in 
the  heart  of  August.  When  there  is  little  light 
and  the  flowers  are  drenched  and  reduced  almost 
to  the  condition  of  mere  vegetables,  it  argues 
stupidity  if  a  man  enjoys  his  holiday  just  as 
much  as  if  Nature  were  normal.  The  prospect  of  a 
wet  September,  too,  is  positively  terrifying ;  and  vet 
the  weather  prophets  do  not  allow,  us  comfort  in  any 
promise  from  the  one  or  two  days  of  latest  August, 
when,  if  it  has  not  really  been  fine,  it  has  at  least  not 
rained  all  the  day.  These  prophets  are  almost  more 
exasperating  than  the  rain.  They  talk  of  depressions 
and  elevations ;  but  they  have  not  the  glimmer  of  a 
notion  of  what  really  makes  our  weather.  And  sup- 
pose they  had,  still  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but 
grin  and  bear  it  and  them. 

All  the  misery  and  loss  that  a  season  such  as  this 
summer  can  inflict  have  centred  upon  Norwich.  What- 
ever other  parts  of  the  country  have  suffered  of  incon- 
venience has  been  intensified  in  that  unfortunate  city 
until  it  has  risen  to  an  intensity  of  calamity  almost 
unexampled  in  English  towns.  '  Holidays  have  been 
spoiled  for  others,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich  have 
to  sec  the  ruin  of  their  homes,  and  in  some  instances 
suffer  the  loss  of  their  children.  Communication  by 
rail,  and  by  post  and  telegraph,  has  been  interrupted, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  with  difficulty  conveyed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  water-beleaguered  city.  What 
every  modern  town  now  depends  on  for  its  comfort,  its 


gas,  or  its  electricity,  has  been  rendered  useless.  Even 
the  vital  supply  of  usable  water  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion — a  curious  irony  of  circum- 
stance— and  an  epidemic  from  this  cause,  combined 
with  the  accompanying  destruction  of  sanitary  appli- 
ances, has  been  feared. 

In  the  country  about  Norwich  the  harvest  has  been 
swept  away  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  suffered 
more,  the  agriculturist  or  the  townsman.  The  National 
Fund  started  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ought  to 
be  contributed  to  by  all  classes,  not  only  as  an  act  of 
humanity,  but  as  a  thanksgiving  for  escape  from  simi- 
lar threatened  perils.  It  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  any  neglect  of  the  authorities,  county  or 
municipal,  is  responsible  for  the  disaster  of  floods 
being  greater  in  Norfolk  than  in  other  districts  that 
have  suffered  from  the  abnormal  rainfall.  The  rainfall 
has  indeed  been  considerably  greater  than  elsewhere  ; 
and  there  is  besides  the  exceptional  position  of  Norwich 
in  the  region  of  the  Broads.  In  this  land  of  low  levels, 
of  embankments,  dykes,  and  sluices,  possibly  it  might 
be  found  that  not  everything  has  been  done  which 
modern  engineering  might  do.  An  inquiry  ought  to  be 
held,  and  whatever  ought  to  be  done  should  be  done, 
even  nationally  if  necessary.  It  is  of  more  than  local 
importance  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  such 
a  district  being  water-logged  and  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  German  Emperor's  sense  of  duty  is  so  well  known 
that  the  cancelling  of  his  engagements  at  once  led  to  the 
fear  that  his  illness  was  serious.  Happily  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  so,  but  a  man  .  who  lives  at  such 
high  tension  must  occasionally  pay  the  penalty  of  over- 
strain. With  all  sincerity  we  wish  him  a  speed}-  re- 
covery, for  his  life  is  of  immense  value  to  Europe.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  props  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  he  has  the  power  of  gripping  a 
situation.  He  always  knows  what  he  wants  ;  he  nearly 
always  knows  what  he  can  get.  The  influence  of  such 
a  man  steadies  international  politics.  Germany  without 
him  would  be  like  a  tremendous  engine  which'  had  lost 
its  governor. 
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Mr.  Taft  protests  too  much.  If  Congress  is  acting 
within  its  obvious  rights,  there  is  no  need  for  it  to 
pass  a  resolution  proclaiming  the  fact.  What  Congress 
has  done  is  to  interpret  the  phrase  of  the  treaty  which 
declares  that  the  Canal  is  open  to  the  ships  "of  all 
nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality  "  as  meaning  that 
it  is  open  to  the  ships  of  all  foreign  nations  on  }terms 
of  equal  disadvantage.  What  Mr.  Taft  wants  Con- 
gress to  do  is  to  declare  its  respect  for  internationajl 
law  by  leaving  the  justice  of  this  interpretation  to  be 
determined  by  the  American  Courts.  Congress  has 
met  this  proposal  by  adjourning  till  after  the  Presi- 
dential elections. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Presidential  message  has 
been  ignored.  Had  it  been  acted  upon  the  British 
Government,  which  has,  of  course,  renewed  its  protest, 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  American  Courts.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  understood  to  be  willing  enough  to 
have  the  matter  judicially  determined,  but  his  proposal 
is  that  it  should  be  referred  to  The  Hague  under  the 
terms  of  his  Arbitration  Treaty.  Mr.  Taft  has  used 
glowing  words  about  arbitration  in  his  time.  We  shall 
now  see  what  they  mean.  It  is  said  that  the  demand 
for  arbitration  will  be  refused.  But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  he  is  establishing  himself  pretty  firmly  in  the 
Canal  zone.  An  opportune  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
(like  the  opportune  revolution  in  Panama)  has  given  him 
a  pretext  for  keeping  a  strong  force  of  marines  in 
Central  America. 

Canada  may  be  glad  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  no 
longer  in  office.  What  cheap  cosmopolitanism  was  his 
speech  at  the  Ottawa  luncheon  to  Mr.  Arthur  Grenfell. 
He  is  sure  "  there  is  place  enough  in  the  sun  for  all  ", 
which  shows  how  little  he  understands  the  economic 
forces  at  work  in  Europe  ;  he  does  not  believe  England 
could  be  in  danger,  thanks  God  that  the  American  con- 
tinent is  free  from  mad  rivalry  in  armaments,  and 
declares  that  arbitration  is  better  than  successful  war. 
"  In  this  country  we  never  think  of  war."  Such  a  state- 
ment ought  to  mean  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  never 
again  be  treated  as  a  serious  man  of  affairs.  Naturally 
he  hates  any  movement  which  might  lead  to  "organic 
Imperial  Union  "  ;  therefore,  of  course,  although  he 
did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  he  hates  Mr.  Borden's 
naval  policy.  There  can  no  longer  be  an)'  doubt  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  little  local  navy  scheme  was,  and 
was  intended  to  be,  anti-imperial.  Happily  it  went  the 
way  of  Reciprocity  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Borden. 

How  long  does  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  imagine  that 
Canada  would  enjoy  autonomy,  if  the  British  Navy 
became  a  negligible  force?  Sir  Arthur  Lawley 
reminded  him  that  the  British  Navy  has  been  the  most 
potent  of  all  peace  factors.  He  might  have  gone 
further,  and  recalled  the  annoyance  which  Canada  has 
suffered  as  the  result  of  arbitration.  Canadians  as  a 
whole  are  not  dreamers,  but  hard-headed  men  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  for  them  that  Mr.  Borden  has  spoken 
when  he  has  offered  a  real  contribution  to  the  naval 
resources  of  the  Empire.  The  extent  of  that  contribu- 
tion has  not  yet  been  settled,  because  Mr.  Borden  is 
returning  to  Canada  without  getting  "  the  full  informa- 
tion in  its  final  form  "  for  which  he  came  to  England. 
How  Colonial  opinion  has  ripened  on  this  question  may 
be  gathered  from  three  articles  in  the  new  "Round 
Table",  dealing  with  Canada  and  the  Navy.  One 
who  is  outside  Canadian  party  politics  says  that  many 
who  are  ardent  advocates  of  a  "  forward  "  naval 
policy  to-day  were  not  always  so.  Canadians  have 
learnt  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years ;  only  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing.  He  probably  still  believes  that  Canada  could 
remain  in  the  Empire  and  yet  adopt  a  neutral  attitude 
in  time  of  war. 

Canada  will  honour  herself  in  honouring  the  memory 
of  George  Etiennc  Cartier,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Federa- 
tion and  one  of  the  staunchest  of  the  French-Canadians 
who  achieved  distinction  as  a  British  statesman. 
Many  who  know  something  of  past  centuries  and  little 


or  nothing  of  the  preceding  generation  will  associate 
the  name  of  Cartier  with  the  early  explorer.  What  a 
Cartier  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  Cartier 
assisted  to  consolidate  into  nationhood  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  only  with  the  loyal  and  resourceful 
co-operation  of  men  like  Gait  and  Cartier  that  John 
Macdonald  successfully  effected  the  union  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  during  three  years  of  strenu- 
ous negotiation.  Cartier  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  on  6  September  1814,  and  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  two  years  hence  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory  on  Mount  Royal,  which  over- 
looks Montreal,  on  the  site  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
his  namesake  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot.  George 
Etienne  Cartier  only  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
Dominion  well  launched  :  the  forty  years  which  have 
passed  since  his  death  have  been  the  best  tribute  to  his 
and  Macdonald 's  work. 

General  Botha  was  quite  at  his  best  in  his  reply  to 
those  who  have  commented  adversely  on  his  absence 
from  the  Rhodes  Memorial  dedication  ceremony.  True, 
he  has  taken  nearly  two  months  to  think  it  over,  but 
now  that  he  has  answered  his  critics  he  has  done  it  in 
the  right  spirit  and  the  right  way.  He  was,  he  says, 
never  consulted  as  to  a  ceremony  which  he  describes  as 
a  great  national  affair,  and  only  received  an  invitation 
to  be  present  when  previous  engagements  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept.  Had  he  been  taken  into 
confidence  he  would  have  proposed  that  the  dedication 
be  made  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment be  specially  adjourned  to  enable  members  and  the 
Government  to  attend.  His  denial  that  he  wished  to 
slight  either  the  feelings  of  any  section  of  the  South 
African  people  or  the  memory  of  Rhodes  was  emphatic. 
With  all  that  Cecil  Rhodes  did  he  necessarily  was  not 
in  agreement,  but  he  pays  his  tribute  to  "  a  great 
intellect  and  a  great  Afrikander,  who  did  great  work 
for  South  Africa  ".  The  friends  of  Rhodes  could 
hardly  expect  a  more  handsome  amende  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Egyptian  seditionarics  have  not  apparently  taken 
warning  from  the  fate  of  their  comrades  in  the  recent 
conspiracy  trial.  Placards  making  excited  appeals  to 
the  Egyptians  to  revolt  against  the  British  occupation 
have  been  posted  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  similar 
placards  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  young 
Egyptians  arriving  from  Constantinople.  Several 
arrests  have  been  made,  and  inquiry  seems  to  point  to 
the  Turkish  capital  as  the  source  of  the  trouble.  It  is 
perhaps  a  far-fetched  idea  that  the  Turkish  authorities, 
whoever  they  may  be,  are  hoping  to  create  trouble  in 
Egypt  by  way  of  relieving  the  tension  of  Tripoli.  What 
purpose  such  trouble  could  serve  would  be  clear  only  to 
the  Oriental  mind,  and  Turkey  can  hardly  want  com- 
plications with  England  in  Egypt  just  now.  Egyptian 
unrest  indeed  probably  begins  and  ends  with  the 
Nationalists  in  Egypt  itself. 

China's  dealings  with  Tibet  throw  some  light  on  the 
great  regeneration  sung  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  others. 
Those  who  have  followed  what  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  two  years  will  hardly  regard  China  as  an  entirely 
reformed  character.  True,  she  was  not  a  Republic  till 
the  other  day,  so  of  course  we  have  changed  all  that 
now.  But  it  appears  that  the  new  powers  that  be  have 
resolved  to  reduce  Tibet  and  make  it  a  province  of  the 
Republic.  The  British  Minister,  Sir  John  Jordan,  lias 
made  a  representation,  it  appears,  to  the  Chinese 
Government  (for  the  moment),  to  the  effect  that  the 
Tibetans  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  internal 
affairs,  and  that  China  should  withdraw  the  military 
expedition  to  Tibet  now  on  its  way.  We  have  unfor- 
tunately pledged  ourselves  more  than  once  to  recognise 
Chinese  suzerainty  over  Tibet.  So  that  without  a  new 
agreement,  which  Sir  John  Jordan  asks  for  and  says 
must  precede  British  recognition  of  the  Republic,  we 
can  do  nothing.  We  have  successively  given  away 
nearly  all  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  got  for  us.  Let  us 
at  least  secure  Tibetan  goodwill  by  protecting  them 
against  the  Chinese. 
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Count  Bcrchtold's  "proposals"  seem  likely  to  fall 
very  flat.  In  fact  it  is  not  yet  really  quite  clear  what 
these  "  proposals  "  were  or  are.  "  Decentralisation  ", 
like  "devolution",  is  a  word  that  may  mean  little  or 
nothing.  What  the  Young  Turks  see  in  it  is  provincial 
autonomy  and  the  rapid  break-up  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Count  Bcrchtold  probably  had  the  Albanians 
in  mind  principally,  and  thought  there  was  some  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  Austria  forward  as  the  friend  of 
Balkan  nationalities  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  In  any 
case  intervention  is  at  a  discount  for  the  moment,  and 
at  the  same  time  Turkish  acquiescence  in  good  advice 
from  the  Powers  wanes  too. 

The  Turkish  Government  of  the  day  dare  not  give  any 
ground  for  suspicion  of  its  thoroughgoing  patriotism. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  live  till  the  elections,  much 
less  beyond  them.  It  certainly  will  not  do  so  by  giving 
way  to  the  foreigner  on  any  matter  in  which  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Empire  is  concerned ;  that 
would  only  tend  to  destroy  the  Ministry,  and  bring  back 
the  Committee.  The  Albanian  difficulty  is  not  yet  at  an 
end,  far  from  it,  but  Montenegro  is  drawing  back,  and 
Bulgaria  for  the  moment  will  hardly  move.  A  short 
chronicle  of  the  principal  daily  events  in  Albania  and 
Macedonia  shows  that  both  provinces  are  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  But  the  Turkish  Government  still  stands  on 
its  dignity. 

The  French  position  in  Morocco  is,  if  anything, 
rather  less  favourable  than  it  was  last  week.  We  now 
learn  that  the  nine  French  prisoners  at  Marakesh 
attempted  to  break  out  a  fortnight  ago  and  were  foiled 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  escort,  while  the  French 
Consul's  horse  was  shot  under  him.  General  Lyautey 
believes  that  Colonel  Mangen's  column,  while  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  Marakesh,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  check  any  advance  of  the  rebels.  The 
Spaniards  are  charged  with  encouraging  the  Moors  ; 
this  is  an  old  allegation,  and  is  easily  refuted  by 
mere  consideration  of  the  position  of  Spain  herself. 
Germany  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  her  commerce  being 
injured  in  any  agreement  between  France  and  Spain, 
but  this  surely  can  hardly  be  called  "  intervention  ". 

M.  Poincart-'s  Government  has  found  itself  obliged 
to  decree  the  dissolution  of  the  Teachers'  Syndicates, 
which  have  become  nothing  short  of  anti-patriotic  asso- 
ciations directed  by  gentlemen  of  the  Herve"  type.  It 
is  not  often  that  Nemesis  follows  so  quickly  on  the 
heels  of  political  wrong-doing.  The  infamous  persecu- 
tion practised  by  previous  French  Ministries  against  all 
religious  teachers  led  them  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  these  unions  directed  against  the  associations  of 
religious  instructors.  N  ow  they  have  become  machines 
for  socialist  and  anti-patriotic  propaganda.  Thus  the 
Republic  is  engaging  in  strangling  the  monster  it  has 
itself  created. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  writing  from  S.  Asaph  to  the 
"  Times  ",  usefully  emphasises  the  very  good  omen  for 
the  Unionists  of  the  Carmarthen  election.  Everything 
was  in  favour  of  the  Radical — a  constituency  where 
political  Dissent  is  exceptionally  strong,  aggressive, 
and  narrow  ;  an  election  fought  on  Disestablishment ;  a 
candidate  who  combined  the  religious  appeal  with  the 
fervour  of  Keltic  emotionalism  ;  a  local  Nonconformist 
parson  who  was  also  a  professional  wirepuller  and 
orator.  With  all  this  in  their  favour,  the  grand  result 
is  that  their  majority  drops  by  over  seven  hundred. 
It  is  very  significant.  (Sir  Henry  Howorth  should  not 
call  it  "  phenomenal  ",  a  lapse  quite  unworthy  of  him.) 
The  person  from  the  "  National  Liberal  Club  "  who 
would  answer  Sir  Henry  tried  to  laugh  it  away,  but  the 
laugh  is  not  very  merry. 

With  another  ten  days  to  run,  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paign is  become  exciting.  Mr.  Shaw's  delicate 
epigrams  have  failed  to  tell  and  Mr.  Outhwaite's  strong 
meat  is  unacceptable  to  level-headed  Scots.  Provost 
Brown  has  made  some  good  speeches,  but  he,  too,  has 


failed  to  catch  on,  his  audiences  holding  that  he  has 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Major  Hope  is  working 
hard  and  well.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  few  more 
Unionist  M.P.s  would  break  their  holidays  and  help 
him.  The  Insurance  Act  is  the  chief  bone  of  conten- 
tion. The  Radical  candidate  is  strong  on  its  general 
merits ;  the  agricultural  labourers  among  the  electorate 
are  alive  to  the  badness  of  its  details  as  they  affect 
themselves. 

Birmingham  is  organising  against  the  Insurance  Act. 
With  its  great  number  of  small  manufacturers,  it  feels 
the  new  taxes  acutely.  A  local  petition  to  the  King 
praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  order  to  test 
the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  Act  has  been  widely 
signed.  The  petition  raises  a  constitutional  point.  It 
will  be  referred,  like  all  petitions,  to  Ministers,  who  will 
of  course,  advise  no  action.  On  the  other  hand,  disso- 
lution is  a  matter  of  prerogative.  The  prerogative  of 
dissolution  was  intelligibly  in  abeyance  while  we  had 
two  effective  Houses,  but,  as  Birmingham  sees,  the 
Parliament  Act  has  upset  all  that.  But  it  is  more  what 
the  King  sees  than  what  Birmingham  sees  that  matters. 

People  arc  asking  why  are  the  prices  of  food  up? 
A  simple  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
drought  of  191 1  throughout  the  world  affected 
supplies;  Mr.  A.  Mosely  has  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  In  his  opinion  the  surplus  of  supply 
over  demand  has  from  one  cause  or  another  dis- 
appeared. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  land,  particularly  in  North 
America,  which  necessarily  reflects  itself  in  the  cost  of 
the  article  of  food  produced.  Farmers  are  better  edu- 
cated and  have  grown  more  business-like.  Before  in- 
vesting money  in  land  at  the  higher  rates  now  ruling, 
they  ask  what  profit  they  are  to  get  out  of  a  cultivated 
acre.  Taking  all  the  factors  into  consideration,  Mr. 
Mosely  thinks  food  will  become  dearer  still.  If  he  is 
right,  then  the  economic  problems  to  be  faced  must  also 
become  more  serious. 

Mr.  Borden's  reception  of  the  two  opposing  deputa- 
tions on  Woman's  Suffrage  reminds  us  of  the  story 
of  the  over-busy  K.C.  who  was  found  riding  in  the 
Park  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  Court.  He 
accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  he  was  staying  away 
so  as  to  be  impartial  all  round.  Mr.  Borden  did  not 
express  any  opinion  either  for  or  against  Woman's 
Suffrage,  and  it  seems  rather  probable  that  he  has  not 
any  definite  opinions  to  express,  as  the  Canadian 
women  do  not  appear  to  have  given  much  trouble.  He 
was  very  emphatic,  however,  in  declaring  that  if  the 
women  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  W.S.P.U. 
attempt  to  terrorise  politicians  into  granting  their 
demands  they  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  It  is  not  clear 
what  purpose  the  W.S.P.U.  expected  to  serve  except 
advertisement  or  to  enable  Miss  Barrett  to  distinguish 
herself  as  locum  tenens  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  the  two  Misses  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence.  The  rival  deputation  was  there,  of 
course,  because  the  other  was  there  ;  and  Mr.  Borden 
must  have  felt  himself  something  like  a  lion-tamer 
giving  the  same  performance  at  different  hours. 

All  mystery  as  to  the  Eastbourne  murders  that 
can  be  cleared  up  by  inquiries  as  to  matters  of 
fact  has  now  been  made  plain.  The  clue  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Robert  Hicks  Murray  was  given  by  a  Miss 
Money,  who  supplied  Scotland  Yard  with  a  photograph 
of  a  Robert  Money,  her  brother.  This  photograph  was 
sent  to  Eastbourne,  and  was  identified  by  Florence 
Murray  as  the  man  whom  she  had  lived  with  and  had 
known  as  Robert  Hicks  Murray,  her  would-be  mur- 
derer and  the  murderer  of  her  sister  and  her  sister's 
family.  The  photograph  was  also  identified  by  other 
persons  at  Eastbourne  as  that  of  Murray,  notably  by 
a  dairyman  who  had  conversations  with  Money  as 
Murray.  Money  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
milk  business  ;  and  Miss  Money's  statement  was  that 
her  brother  had  been  in  business  as  a  dairyman. 
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Money  sold  certain  property,  and  having  given  up 
business  disappeared  more  or  less  from  his  family's 
knowledge,  and  set  about  a  career  of  extravagance 
which  was  coming  to  an  end  at  the  time  of  the  murders. 
The  legend  of  his  being  an  officer  in  the  army  was  un- 
founded. He  was  uneducated ;  his  bearing  quite  un- 
military,  and  nothing  corroborated  the  story  except  his 
own  swagger  and  pretence,  and  his  mysterious  state- 
ments, making  himself  out  as  a  person  of  consequence. 
There  was  clearly  much  of  what  may  be  called  indiffe- 
rently the  criminal  or  lunatic  taint  in  his  actions,  apart 
from  the  terrible  last  act  of  his  generally  irrational  life. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  implicate  him  in  the 
murder  of  the  Miss  Money,  a  sister  of  his,  whose  body 
was  found  in  Merstham  Tunnel  some  seven  years  ago. 
The  police  do  not  agree.  Money  was  at  that  time  in 
business,  living  an  ordinary  life.  The  interest  of  the 
connexion  is  that  this  sister  also  accounted  for  a  display 
out  of  keeping  with  her  position  by  false  statements  of 
an  engagement  with  her  employer.  When  her  death 
happened,  it  was  discovered  she  had  misappropriated  the 
money  of  the  firm. 

"General"  Booth  was  buried  on  Thursday  amid 
much  pomp,  circumstance  and  demonstration.  Let  this 
be  said  of  him  that  in  a  life  full  of  sound  and  fury  he 
did  not  omit  the  real  thing. 

"Without  encumbrance."  How  often  is  that  the 
essential  qualification  for  appointment  to  more  or  less 
menial  office  !  It  is  an  insult  to  childhood,  and  a  wrong 
to  parents  and  the  State.  The  birth-rate  is  falling — 
the  latest  returns  show  that  the  decline  is  progressive — 
and  can  we  wonder  when  children  are  made  a  positive 
bar  to  adult  employment?  The  most  recent  offender 
is  the  Kingston-on-thames  Board  of  Guardians,  whose 
chairman,  Mr.  T.  P.  Brocklehurst  has  pointed  out,  is 
a  married  lady.  A  workhouse  master  and  matron  of 
irreproachable  character  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty-five  and  "  without  encumbrance  "  were  advertised 
for.  The  matter  was  taken  up,  and  the  Board,  whilst  of 
opinion  that  on  this  occasion  the  appointment  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  the  advertisement,  undertakes  that 
in  future  there  shall  be  no  such  condition.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  private  individuals  object  to  take  into 
their  employment  anyone  with  "  encumbrances  "  :  it  is 
a  thousand  times  worse  when  public  bodies  impose  the 
disability.  Rather  should  every  advertisement  for  a 
man  and  wife  run  :  "No  couples  without  children  need 
apply  ". 

The  "Stockholm"  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
writes  to  correct  his  paper's  too  nice  reserve  as  to 
American  sharp  practice  at  the  "Olympic"  meeting 
(and  it  is  to  the  paper's  credit  that  it  let  him).  He 
finds  that  American  runners  did  as  a  team  in  some 
races  deliberately  obstruct  and  "pocket"  competitors 
of  other  nations  ;  individually  they  used  their  elbows 
to  prevent  a  foreign  competitor  from  passing  them  ; 
they  persistently,  both  in  short  and  long  races,  tried 
to  start  before  the  pistol  went  off,  and  by  these  false 
starts  ruined  the  nerve  of  other  competitors  trying  to 
be  honest.  The  "  Times  "  correspondent  need  not 
have  added  that  some  Americans  do  not  approve  of 
these  tricks.  A  gentleman  has  no  truck  with  such 
doings,  and  a  gentleman  is  a.  gentleman  whether  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

Once  more  the  Tykes  are  at  the  top.  Xo  one  will 
grudge  them  the  glory.  They  are  the  best  county  side, 
and  Vorkshiremen  are  sportsmen.  But  then  it  leaves 
county  cricket  where  it  was — in  a  ruck.  Yorkshire,  like 
most  counties,  is  a  professional  eleven  (we  are  aware 
that  a  gentleman  or  two  occasionally  play),  and  one  of 
the  old  ring  is  at  the  top  again.  Warwickshire's  cham- 
pionship last  year  was  refreshing,  and  Northampton- 
shire's prowess  this  year  gives  some  hope.  Well, 
44  Tests  "  and  "  Centuries  "  and  "  Close  of  Play  "  will 
cease  from  troubling  for  some  months  now,  and  "  Cup 
Ties  ",  at  any  rate,  do  not  go  on  all  day  and  every  day. 


HOME  RULE  AT  CLOSER  QUARTERS. 

WHEN  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  it  fell 
flat ;  there  was  no  enthusiasm  either  for  or 
against  it.  No  one  was  greatly  surprised  that  its  friends 
in  this  country  received  the  Bill  with  such  moderation. 
Everyone  knew  that  British  Liberals  cared  not  one  jot 
for  Home  Rule,  many  heartily  disliking  it,  and  only 
put  up  with  it  as  the  necessary  price  of  power.  The 
machine  of  course  ground  out  a  certain  amount  of  "popu- 
lar support  " — that  can  always  be  done- — but  neither 
Liberal  nor  Labour  party  was  thinking  of  or  caring  for 
Home  Rule  or  any  other  Irish  question.  Their  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  But  there  was  more  surprise  that 
indignation  against  the  Bill  did  not  run  higher,  or  at 
any  rate  more  visibly,  amongst  its  natural  opponents. 
But  the  fact  was  plain  that  the  Unionist  rank  and  file 
were  not  greatly  excited  about  it.  Home  Rule,  or  oppo- 
sition to  Home  Rule,  was  not  a  draw.  On  the  whole 
this  general  indifference  on  both  sides  was  in  favour  of 
the  Government.  Ministers  cared  as  little  for  Home 
Rule  as  their  English  followers  ;  all  they  wanted  was 
to  get  the  thing  through  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
The  less  their  proceedings  were  observed  the  better  they 
were  pleased.  So  long  as  the  Bill  was  not  talked  about, 
it  might  be  smuggled  through.  Once  let  the  public 
mind  be  turned  on  it,  let  the  country  realise  what  the 
Bill  was,  and  what  it  would  do  if  passed,  and  its 
passage,  if  not  barred,  was  at  least  made  exceedingly 
difficult.  In  the  general  apathy  it  was  a  temptation  to 
Unionist  candidates,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  Radicals, 
to  say  less  about  Heme  Rule  than  about  the  Insurance 
Act  or  other  items  of  social  reform.  People  are  apt  to 
get  impatient  of  a  man  who  insists  upon  talking,  to 
them  of  matters  on  which  their  mind  is  not  set.  They 
are  thinking  of  something  else,  and  want  him  to  get  to 
that  something.  So  opposition  to  Home  Rule  was  not 
in  the  best  of  ways  ;  the  public  cared  nothing  for  Home 
Rule,  but  was  not  inclined  to  worry  itself  about 
it  either  way.  It  was  here  that  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists came  in  and  saved  the  situation.  They  forced 
the  question  violently  on  the  attention  of  the 
country.  Their  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Churchill  to 
insult  traditional  and  deep-seated  sentiment  by 
making  a  Home  Rule  oration  in  the  Ulster  Hall  was 
dramatic  and  striking.  It  caught  the  attention  of 
thousands  who  were  asleep  as  far  as  Home  Rule  went. 
They  began  for  the  first  time  to  think.  Then  the  Irish 
Unionists  declared  their  determination  to  resist  Home 
Rule  by  force.  Be  the  Act  of  Parliament  what  it  might, 
they  had  resolved  not  to  submit  to  a  Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment. Rather  than  that  they  would  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  the  consequences.  This  has  made 
the  English  public  think  even  more  ;  it  is  beginning  to 
be  serious.  If  a  number  of  hard-headed  men,  reputed 
to  be  very  well  able  to  consult  their  own  interests, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  run  these  risks,  to 
jeopardise  their  whole  fortune  rather  than  put  up 
with  a  Home  Rule  Government,  there  must  be  something 
in  it.  Evidently  these  Belfast  people  tremendously 
believed,  even  if  they  were  wrong,  that  Home  Rule 
would  ruin  them.  Such  conviction,  backed  by  action, 
does  not  grow  out  of  nothing.  There  must  be  something 
behind  it.  This  country  is  now  greatly  interested  in  the 
Ulster  Unionists,  and  is  getting  more  and  more  sus- 
picious of  Home  Rule.  Even  in  this  holiday  time  every- 
day conversation  shows  how  much  more  people  are 
thinking  of  Home  Rule  than  they  were  back  in  early 
summer.  The  Blenheim  meeting  was  practically  an 
anti-Home  Rule  demonstration.  Home  Rule  is  filling 
-the  programme  more  and  more  at  Unionist  meetings. 
The  Liverpool  demonstration  yesterday  was  well  timed, 
and  will  add  force  to  the  increased  impetus  of  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  whole  Unionist 
public  is  under  an  obligation  to  the  Unionists  of  Ireland 
for  wakening  the  country  out  of  its  apathy. 

This  makes  it  the  more  important  that  our  Ulster 
allies  should  do  nothing  which  could  be  misconstrued 
by  Unionists  here.  Frankly,  as  we  said  last  week, 
their  passive  resistance  pronouncement  does  seem  to  us 
misconstruable,  easily  so.    The  plan,  apparently,  is  to 
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refuse  to  pay  Home  Rule  taxes,  not  to  recognise  a 
Home  Rule  Government,  and  to  set  up  their  own  local 
machinery  of  government  instead.  We  do  not  say  all 
this  may  not  be  perfectly  justifiable;  indeed,  we  hold 
that  the  Ulster  Unionists  will  be  right  not  to  recog- 
nise a  Home  Rule  Government.  But  to  ignore  it  and  set 
up  their  own  Parliament  and  administration  instead  is 
not  a  Unionist  position.  It  is,  in  fact,  another  Home 
Rule  position.  It  is  not  the  Unionist  position  to  meet 
Home  Rule  you  dislike  by  a  Home  Rule  of  your  own, 
but  to  fight  Home  Rule  and  get  rid  of  it.  If  the  resis- 
tance to  Nationalist  Home  Rule  is  merely  passive,  the 
setting  up  of  an  independent  local  administration,  though 
no  doubt  preferable  to  coming  under  a  Nationalist 
Government,  is  not  a  step  in  the  Unionist  direction.  Of 
course  if  the  Ulster  administration  is  set  up  and  used 
as  a  base  of  active  offensive  operations  against  the 
Nationalists  and  the  government  established  by  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  the  whole  position  changes.  There 
is  then  one  continuous  movement  of  attack — it  is 
Unionism  to  the  uttermost.  That  is  a  position  every 
Unionist  here  will  understand  and  the  vast  majority 
sympathise  with,  very  many  actively. 

Meantime  the  Irish  Education  Commissioners'  mani- 
festo will  do  something  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  truth. 
Here  is  a  body  of  men,  all  Irishmen,  probably 
at  least  half  of  them  Home  Rulers,  entrusted  with 
a  great  Irish  matter — national  education — and  they 
proclaim  that  they  do  not  see  how  they  are  going 
to  live  under  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill.  Irish  education 
in  their  view  has  long  been  starved  ;  but  at  least  they 
have  been  able  to  get  from  the  Treasury  without  much 
difficulty  the  money  they  asked  for  to  carry  on  the 
system  the  Treasury  had  approved.  They  foresee  that 
this  expenditure  must  sensibly  and  steadily  increase. 
But  under  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  a  fixed  sum  is  to  be  paid 
every  year  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  Ireland  for 
education.  This  sum  the  Commissioners  perceive  will 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  "  maintenance  " 
expenditure.  To  get  the  balance  they  w  ill  have  to  look 
to  Irish  taxes.  They  do  not  like  the  prospect.  Their 
last  state  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  their  first,  which 
was  bad.  Radical  sympathisers  here  bid  them  cheer 
up  because  Irish  people,  when  once  they  are  allowed  to 
run  their  own  education,  will  be  so  delighted  that  they 
will  feel  it  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain  to  tax  them- 
selves to  meet  the  extra  expense.  The  Irish  are  imme- 
diately to  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  education  rivalling 
the  exemplary  Scot  and  the  culture-thirsty  Welsh- 
man. Only  let  the  Kelts  be  Kelts,  we  are  told,  and 
everything  will  go  right.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  experience 
of  history,  is  it  not?  And  what  a  very  telling  argu- 
ment with  the  Belfast  Unionist,  who  is  not  a  Kelt  and 
would  rather  be  anything  else.  Sober  men  will  agree 
with  the  Commissioners  that  Irish  education  stands  to 
lose  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  the  discovery  is 
a  very  nasty  one  for  the  Nationalists,  especially  as  some 
of  the  leading  Irish  ecclesiastics  are  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  alarm  cannot  be  put  down  as  either 
a  Protestant  or  a  Unionist  device. 

The  Imperial  side  of  Home  Rule  needs  more  em- 
phasis. Ulster  has  concentrated  attention  on  itself, 
vis  a  vis  the  Nationalists,  to  the  comparative  eclipse  of 
the  Imperial  point  of  view.  The  Ulster  case,  no  doubt, 
is  Imperial  in  its  consequences ;  but  there  would  be  a 
strong  case  against  Home  Rule  were  there  no  Ulster  at 
all.  The  Nationalists  are  careful  that  we  shall  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  wickedness  of  England  and  the 
glory  of  ridding  Ireland  of  everything  English.  England 
is  now  the  friend.  The  modern  Englishman  is  so  good 
tempered  and  easy-going  that  he  is  ready  to  take  this 
Nationalist  sweetness  as  real.  He  is  nut  off  his  guard. 
Let  him  observe  that  the  Government  themselves  are  not 
sure  of  Nationalist  goodwill.  Thev  frequently  make  use 
of  the  colon.al  analogy.  Then  why  are  they  afraid  to 
treat  Ireland  as  a  colony?  Why  do  they  not  give 
Ireland  complete  control  of  tariffs  as  they  give  it  to 
Canada  or  South  Africa?  Why  do  thev  think  it  neces- 
sary to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment? For  some  reason,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  give  Ireland  the  independence  of  a  self- 


governing  colony.  We  have  virtually  no  control  over 
a  self-governing  colony.  It  is  commonly  said  that  if  a 
colony  wished  to  secede  from  the  Empire,  we  should 
not  force  it  to  stay  in.  The  Gov  ernment  does  not  dare 
to  put  Ireland  in  that  position.  It  has  not  the  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  of  a  Nationalist  Government  that 
it  has  in  a  Colonial  Government.  So  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  Unionists  are  agreed  in  seeing  danger  to  th'; 
Empire  in  leaving  Ireland  uncontrolled  in  the  hands  of 
the  Nationalists.  The  difference  between  us  is  that  they 
believe  their  checks  and  safeguards  are  enough,  that 
they  will  be  effective.  We  do  not  ;  we  believe  that  they 
will  give  at  the  first  strain,  and  leave  us  exposed  to  the 
very  danger  both  the  Government  and  Opposition  are 
aware  of  and  recognise. 


PANAMA  PERFIDY 


THERE  is  but  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  the 
moralist  in  finding  that  his  predictions  of  human 
perfidy  have  been  justified  by  events.  Whatever  claim 
we  may  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  correct  fore- 
cast we  would  gladly  abandon  to  find  President  Taft 
acting  like  a  gentleman.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  an  American  politician  on  the 
eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  for  neither  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  has  found  a  word  to  say  in  denuncia- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft's  manoeuvres  over  the  Canal  Bill.  The 
hope  of  snatching  some  electoral  advantage  by  dealing 
a  blow  at  Great  Britain  is. too  alluring  to  be  rejected 
in  favour  of  a  manly  and  straightforward  course. 
Therefore  in  condemning  the  President  we  do  not  by 
implication  commend  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Their  silence  indicates  consent,  and  it  is  not 
unfair  to  surmise  that  in  his  position  they  would  have 
acted  as  he  has  done.  The  Saturday  Review  has 
pointed  out  from  the  first  and  throughout  this  Panama 
business  that  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  win  American 
friendship  was  to  pursue  a  phantom  and  to  imagine 
that  American  politicians  would  be  bound  by  any  feel- 
ing of  honour  or  respect  for  Treaties,  if  it  would  pay 
to  violate  them,  was  to  delude  ourselves.  The  whole 
course  of  history  proves  this.  Lord  Lansdowne,  how- 
ever, and  the  majority  of  politicians,  thought  other- 
wise. We  were  "  removing  a  permanent  cause  of  fric- 
tion "  and  "  the  only  obstacle  to  perpetual  amity  ". 
This  was  indeed  the  clinching  argument  used  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  for  surrendering  the  privileges  we 
then  enjoyed  by  Treaty  and  prescription.  The  Clayton- 
Buhver  Treaty  was  an  estoppel  against  the  United 
States  obtaining  exclusive  control  over  the  proposed 
Canal  route.  Again  and  again  attempts  were  made  to 
modify  or  abrogate  that  Treaty,  but  they  were  as 
persistently  resisted  by  Great  Britain.  Even  Lord 
Granville,  whose  reputation  is  not  that  of  a  "  strong" 
man,  successfully  opposed  the  overbearing  claims 
advanced  by  Mr.  Blaine.  This  notorious  office-seeker 
boldly  formulated  the  theory  that  "  This  Government, 
with  respect  to  European  States,  will  not  consent  to 
perpetuate  any  Treaty  that  impeaches  our  rightful  and 
long-established  claim  to  priority  on  the  American  con- 
tinent ".  To  which  Lord  Granville  retorted  that  "  the 
principles  on  which  the  dispatch  is  founded  are,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  novel  in  International  Law  ". 

When  the' original  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reserve  to  the  United  States  Government  the  right 
to  discriminate  on  behalf  of  American  ships  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade.  This  was  rejected,  and  in  the  second 
Treaty  any  such  clause  was,  of  course,  not  inserted, 
nor  was  there  any  discussion  of  such  a  proposal  or 
inference  or  intimation  that  it  was  in  the  minds  of 
both,  or  even  one,  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  was, 
it  is  true,  freely  stated  in  America  that  we  gave 
up  nothing,  and  that  a  sufficient  equivalent  would 
be  acquired  by  us  in  the  established  good  feeling 
between  the  States  and  this  country  that  would 
inevitably  ensue.  But  this  point  of  view  was 
never  entertained  or  admitted  by  the  authorities 
on  this   side.      On  the   contrary,    Lord  Lansdowne 
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showed  convincingly,  as  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  doing,  that  the  concessions  we  made  were  sub- 
stantial, and  the  United  States  Government  of  the  day 
expressed  more  than  once  their  recognition  of  the 
friendly  feeling  by  which  we  had  been  actuated  in 
renouncing  them.  Among  other  definite  rights  which 
were  denied  to  the  United  States  under  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  and  acquired  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  were  the  following  :  Exclusive  control  and  forti- 
fication of  the  proposed  waterway  and  abolition  of  the 
joint  right  to  protect  the  waterway  when  made.  In 
return  for  these  very  important  concessions  we  at  least 
assumed  that  equal  treatment  would  be  meted  out  to 
our  own  ships,  and,  along  with  our  ships,  to  the  trade 
of  the  whole  world.  But,  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take, this  obligation  was  actually  in  so  many  words 
accepted  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  and  the 
precedent  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  expressly  invoked. 
"  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
commerce  and  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules, 
on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or 
subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  of  the  charges  of 
traffic  or  otherwise".  President  Taft,  supporting  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  now  asks  the  world  to  believe 
that  when  this  Treaty  was  made  its  framers  did  not 
intend  to  include  the  United  States  in  the  words  "all 
nations",  and  that  the  advantages  which  the  Bill  he 
has  signed  contemplates  conferring  on  American  ship- 
ping were  in  the  minds  of  those  who  abandoned  their 
rights  in  making  the  Treaty. 

This  cynical  perfidy  is,  it  is  only  right  to  point  out,  by 
no  means  to  the  taste  of  all  Americans.  On  the  con- 
trary, large  numbers  of  right-thinking  men  protest 
against  this  stain  on  their  good  faith  as  a  nation  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  this  view  in  strong  language. 
Many  Senators,  who  have  the  sense  to  see  that  this 
kind  of  Punic  faith  never  benefited  a  nation  in  the  long 
run,  have  voted  against  the  Bill.  Also  a  very  con- 
siderable and  influential  section  of  the  Press  have  taken 
the  right  line  and  condemn  the  President  in  slashing 
style.  Among  the  journals  who  have  particularly  com- 
mended themselves  to  all  fair-minded  people  in  this 
matter  are  the  "  New  York  Sun  "  and  the  "  New  York 
Times  ".  They  can  see  that  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  defy  civilised  opinion.  They  are  a 
great  World  Power  and  are  within  the  orbit  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  all  States.  It  never  really  pays  either 
States  or  men  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  honour  and  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  an  "out- 
sider" with  whom  no  self-respecting  man  can  have 
traffic. 

But  on  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Taft  attempt  to 
justify  his  dishonourable  conduct?  They  were  set 
forth  in  his  Memorandum  on  25  August,  and  amount 
to  this,  that  the  clause  on  which  the  British  Government 
relies  was  never  intended  by  its  framers  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the  United 
States  as  between  the  ships  of  all  other  nations,  and 
was  never  intended  to  limit  their  right  so  to  mani- 
pulate tolls  as  to  benefit  their  own  vessels  ;  in  fact,  the 
United  States  Government  never  intended  to  pre- 
vent itself  "  dealing  with  its  own  commerce  in 
its  own  way  ".  This  contention  is  so  weak  that 
no  American  lawyer  of  eminence  would  like  to 
go  before  his  own  Supreme  Court  with  it  as 
his  piece  de  resistance.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  it  is  negatived  by  the  history  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefotc  Treaty  itself.  The  right  to  discriminate 
was  expressly  abandoned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Treaty,  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  quid  pro  quo  Lord 
Lansdowne  received  for  the  considerable  sacrifices  he 
made  to  acquire  American  "  friendship  ".  The  Presi- 
dent's one  argument  against  objectors  is  that  he  only 
speaks  of  "  coastwise  "  shipping  and  that  he  has  asked 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.  Further,  he  suggests  that  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  open  to  any  person  of  another 
nationality  who  may  consider  himself  aggrieved. 
President  Taft  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 


an  experienced  lawyer,  but  civilised  mankind  will  not 
rank  him  henceforth  above  that  section  of  his  profession 
known  as  "pettifogging".  The  cunning  and  mean- 
ness of  his  proposals  made  to  the  whole  world  are 
worthy  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  village  attorney  in  a 
Western  State.  The  Senate  may  violate  a  Treaty,  but 
we  are  invited  to  soothe  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  If  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  that,  then  we  may  appeal  to  the  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  country  that  is  committing  the  wrong. 
This  combination  of  unctuous  rectitude  and  cynical 
treachery  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  to  the  President's  reference  to  "  coastwise 
shipping  ",  to  which  we  may  point  out  the  Bill  does 
not  confine  itself,  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  the  Treaty 
to  exempt  "  coastwise  "  shipping  from  tolls.  Although 
this  trade  is  confined  by  law  to  American  ships,  to  ex- 
empt them  from  tolls  is  to  increase  the  amount  foreigners 
will  have  to  pay.  But  will  the  President  partially 
redeem  his  position  by  accepting  arbitration,  if  we  offer 
it?  No  one  believes  it.  It  is  true  that  he  announced 
himself  a  year  or  two  ag6  as  desirous  of  concluding 
an  Agreement  compelling  the  signatories  to  submit  to 
arbitration  any  question,  "  no  matter  what  it  involves, 
whether  honour,  territory,  or  money",  but  this  was 
not  just  before  an  election,  with  the  dollars  of  ship- 
owners ready  for  his  campaign  funds.  Those  of  us  who 
took  the  ridiculous  flapdoodle  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
the  White  House  at  its  proper  value  a  short  time  ago 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  Hague  Tribunal  will  ever 
have  to  adjudicate  on  this  matter. 

What,  then,  is  the  civilised  world  to  do  in  self- 
defence?  If  our  Foreign  Office  is  fully  determined  never 
to  fight  the  United  States,  we  are  in  the  end  bound  to 
have  the  worst  of  it  in  a  controversy  with  an  adversary 
to  whom  the  obligation  of  the  plighted  word  is  merely 
a  "  superstition  of  an  effete  civilisation  ".  Mr.  Bryce 
has  most  opportunely  been  enjoying  himself  and  earn- 
ing easy  popularity  in  Australia  while  the  most  impor- 
tant diplomatic  discussion  of  his  Ambassadorial  term 
has  been  in  progress.  On  his  return  he  will  hardly 
induce  his  American  friends  to  observe  the  decencies 
of  honourable  life  by  his  persuasive  powers,  or  even  by 
the  threat  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  "  American  Com- 
monwealth ".  Failing  an  arrangement  between  the 
great  nations  injured  by  Yankee  perfidy  to  compel  the 
observance  of  treaties  by  force,  then  by  common  agree- 
ment they  should  withdraw  their  Ambassadors  from 
Washington  and  treat  with  the  politicians  who  hold 
sway  there  as  they  would  with  the  only  kind  of  State 
such  people  are  fit  to  govern. 


SOOTHING  THE  BARBARIAN. 

FORTY-FIVE  years  ago  Mr.  Burlingame  delivered 
in  New  York  a  speech  which  influenced,  tempo- 
rarily, not  only  public  opinion  but  the  attitude  of 
Western  diplomacy  towards  China.  The  circumstances 
were  somewhat  dramatic,  and  appealed  to  American  sen- 
timent. Mr.  Burlingame,  when  about  to  retire  from  the 
position  which  he  had  for  some  time  occupied  of  U.S. 
Minister  at  Peking,  was  suddenly  asked  by  Prince 
Rung  to  act  as  envoy  from  China  to  the  Western 
world.  It  was  the  first  time  that  China  had  shown 
willingness  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  West; 
and  Americans  were  naturally  flattered  by  the  selection 
of  an  American  citizen  and  the  choice  of  America  as  the 
Jarst  point  of  his  visit.  Understanding  his  countrymen, 
Mr.  Burlingame  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  China  which  enthused  his 
hearers  and  interested  European  readers.  And  in  a 
sense  it  was  a  true  picture.  One  could  not  put  a  finger 
on  any  particular  feature  and  say  it  was  an  invention  ; 
but  one  familiar  with  the  country  could  say,  as  "a' 
seventeen-year  resident  in  China  "  wrote  to  the- 
"  Times  ",  that  it  was  a  caricature — a  caricature  in 
the  sense  of  flattery  so  great  as  to  produce  reaction 
when  the  reality  came,  as  it  gradually  did  come,  to 
force  itself  upon  the  cognisance  of  the  world.  The 
Chinese  might  be  "the  most  numerous  people"  or 
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"  the  most  homogeneous  people  "  in  the  world,  might 
possess  "  a  language  spoken  by  more  people  than  any 
other  language  "  :  no  one  wanted  to  deny  that  there 
was  here  "  a  greater  unification  of  thought  than  in  any 
other  country  ",  or  that  it  was  a  "  land  of  scholars  ", 
a  "  land  of  schools  ",  and  a  "  land  of  books  ",  or  that 
it  was  a  polite  people,  a  patient  people,  a  sober  people, 
and  an  industrious  people  ;  though  some  might  suspect 
that  these  propositions  were  subject  to  qualification. 
But  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  China  was  so  willing 
to  come  into  relations  with  the  world  that  she  "  did 
not  wait  to  be  approached,  but  came  out  and  extended 
her  hand  ",  that  she  was  "  willing  to  help  strike  off 
the  shackles  from  trade  "  ;  that  she  "  invited  our  mer- 
chants, invited  our  missionaries  telling  them  to  plant 
the  shining  cross  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley  ;  that 
she  ottered  almost  free  trade,  and  was  willing  to  meet 
the  question  which  had  been  raised  regarding  transit 
dues  ;  that  the  country  was  open  for  travel  and  trade  ; 
and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  develop  in  peace 
institutions  which  unscrupulous  foreigners  were  bent  on 
overthrowing  ;  and  so  on  for  2000  words — foreigners 
who  knew  China  denounced  the  picture  as  absurd. 
The  Embassy  had  been  welcomed  at  first  as  implying 
progressive  instincts ;  but  the  speech  whose  tenor  has 
been  indicated  was  satirised  by  all  who  knew  how 
different  the  picture  was  from  the  original  and  their 
verdict  was  summed  up,  twelve  months  later,  in  a 
statement  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  then  H.M. 
Minister  at  Peking,  that  "  of  the  desire  for  progress 
which  the  Chinese  mission  now  in  Europe  has  assured 
people  at  home  is  so  ardent  and  general  with  the  rulers 
of  China,  there  is  no  evidence  here  ". 

A  generation  has  passed,  but  we  are  confronted 
by  a  somewhat  similar  position  to-day.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  maxims  of  the  sages  and  the 
venerable  institutions  for  which  admiration  was  invited 
have  been  subverted — not  by  the  "  tyrannic  element  " — 
the  unscrupulous  foreigners  whom  Mr.  Burlingame 
denounced,  but  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  "  The 
Chinese  Republic  is  an  accomplished  fact.  After  a  revo- 
lution characterised  by  a  rapidity,  peaceableness,  and 
moderation  unique  in  the  long  history  of  the  world, 
the  oldest  monarchy  on  earth  has  become  the  youngest 
Republic."  That  is  the  case  stated  by  a  Chinese 
claimant  for  recognition,  and  Dr.  Morrison  affirms  that 
few  who  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  China  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  efforts  towards  better  government  being 
put  forth  in  every  direction,  can  dispute  its  correctness. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  in  a  sense;  a  revolution  has 
been  effected,  a  monarchy  has  been  subverted,  and  a 
republic  has  been  declared  ;  but  is  the  impression  con- 
veyed substantially  true?  A  Chinese  habitually  looks 
behind  the  mask  offered  for  his  inspection  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Smith  cites  in  illustration,  in  his  clever  book  on 
"  Chinese  Characteristics  ",  the  "  virtuous  proclama- 
tions which  are  issued  in  such  superlative  abundance 
and  with  such  felicity  of  diction-  on  all  varieties  of 
subjects — one  thing  only  being  lacking,  namely  reality, 
for  these  fine  commands  are  not  intended  to  be  enforced. 
That  is  quite  understood  by  all  concerned  "- — except 
the  foreigner,  who  takes  treaties,  edicts,  and  dinner  con- 
versations at  their  face  value  instead  of  looking  for  the 
motive  which  inspired  the  phrase  uttered  with  such 
plausible  insistence  and  bonhomie.  Residence  in 
Peking  seems  to  produce  a  growing  inability  to  resist 
this  weakness  which  foreigners  at  the  Treaty  Ports  irre- 
verently call  "  Peking  blight"  and  define  as  a  malady 
which  prevents  people  from  seeing  or  appreciating  any- 
thing outside  Peking.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  only  necessary 
to  read  the  provincial  papers  to  realise  that  things  do 
present  themselves,  prevalently,  in  different  lights  to 
people  in  Peking  and  outside.  Who  would  suspect, 
for  instance,  that  there  lurked  behind  the  simple  pic- 
ture which  has  been  presented  to  us  of  Mr.  Tang 
Shao-yi's  withdrawal  to  Tientsin,  where  he  "has  a 
house,  his  wife,  and  children  ",  a  dramatic  story  of 
adventure  on  board  a  steamer;  that  he  had  (according 
to  the  "  North  China  Herald  ")  telegraphed  instructions 
for  the  preparation  at  Shanghai  of  a  suitable  house 


where  lavish  preparations  for  furnishing  had  been  pro- 
ceeding when  another  telegram  was  received  saying 
he  was  detained  in  the  North  by  pressure  of  business 
and  would  probably  proceed  to  America   by  way  of 
Siberia  instead?  or  that  the  incident  translated  as  pres- 
sure of  business  has  been  represented  as  confrontation 
with  a  revolver,  and  that  Chinese  newspapers  make 
uncomplimentary  remarks?    The  fact  that  he  did  go 
to  Tientsin  by  ordinary  train  after  a  political  difference 
with  the  President  is  doubtless  a  concrete  truth  ;  but 
is  the  impression  conveyed  absolutely  correct?    So  with 
regard  to  the  recent  executions  of  Hupeh  officers,  at 
Peking.      One  might  suppose  from   Dr.  Morrison's 
account  that  these  were  carried  out  after  formal  trial, 
with  a  simple  change  of  venue.      "If  the  execution, 
in  accordance  with  martial  law,  had   taken   place  at 
Wuchang  the  difficulties  of  Li  Yuan-hung  would  have 
been  increased.      It  was  therefore  decided  by  Court- 
martial  in  Hupeh  that  the  two  conspirators  should  be 
executed  in  Peking."  But  how  did  they  get  to  Peking? 
Not,   it  would  seem,  in  custody,  for  one,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  dined  unsuspectingly  with  the  Official 
who  was  ordered  by  the  President  to  have  him  tried 
(over  again?)  by  drumhead  Court-martial  and  shot. 
There  clearly  was  a  conspiracy,  which  was  betrayed  by 
one  whom  it  was  sought  to  interest ;  the  conspirators 
may    have    been    reprobates   and    the    penalty  well 
deserved  ;  but  are  the  facts  quite  consistent  with  the 
picture  of  stern  and  regular  administration  of  justice 
depicted?    Do  not  the  admission  that  Li  Yuan-hung's 
difficulties  would  have  been  increased  if  it  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  spot,  and  the  storm  of  criticism  evoked 
in  the  Assembly  by  the  circumstances  of  its  infliction 
in  Peking,  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  more  unrest 
than  we  are  asked  to  suppose?    We  are  not  trying 
to  exalt  the  incident,  but  only  to  suggest  the  necessity 
for  resisting  illusion.      Who  would   suppose,  again, 
after  such   beneficent  changes  in  administration  that 
executions  could  be  taking  place  in  Canton  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  a  week,  or  that  the  "  China  Times  ", 
which  is  responsible  for  the  statement,   could  affirm 
that  "  since  the  Republic  was  formed  the  people  com- 
plain of  mtirders,  extortions,  pillage,  wholesale  punish- 
ments, and  other  things  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy, which  is  supposed  to  ensure  to  people  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty?    The  executed  may  deserve  their  fate, 
or  the  "  China  Times  "  may  be  evilly  inspired  ;  but  the 
idyllic  picture  of  people  who  pay  taxes  having  a  voice 
in  their  expenditure  seems  imperfectly  realised.  We 
have  not  seen  it  seriously  suggested  that  either  of  the 
three  parties — Extreme,  Moderate,  or  Conservative — - 
is  likely  wilfully  to  precipitate  civil  war.     The  sug- 
gestion is  rather  that  a  Republican  Government  lacks 
the  centripetal  attraction  of  an  Emperor,  that  the  pro- 
vinces are  tending  to  accentuate   their  independence, 
and  that  the  division  of  parties  corresponds  roughly 
with   certain   divisions   of    the    Empire.  Doubtless 
there    arc    Extremists    in    the    more  Conservative 
North,  as  there  are  Conservatives  in  the  more  Radical 
South.    There  are  Nationalists  in  Ulster  and  Unionists 
in  counties  where  Nationalists  preponderate,  and  feel- 
ing runs  high  in  this  country  in  regard  to  Home  Rule. 
But  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  yet  been  asked  to  have  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Lord  Londonderry  shot  in  London 
out  of  hand.      The  parallel  may  suggest  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  accept  a  picture  of  China  drawn  to  scale  with 
British  ideas;  though  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
evidence  of  co-operation  between  Yuan  Shih-kai  and 
Li  Yuan-hung,  and   from  the  amenities  interchanged 
between  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  President  at  Peking,  that 
whatever  dissonance  there  may  be  in  the  Assembly  the 
three  most  influential  leaders  are  broadly  in  accord. 
Civil  war,  if  it  come,  will  come  from  other  causes  than 
instigation  from  above. 

Dr.  Morrison  has  endeavoured,  naturally,  to  make 
the  best  of  a  doubtful  situation.  He  has  been  sympa- 
thetic from  the  first,  and  appears  optimistic  as  to  the 
event.  Besides,  about  whatever  else  the  Republicans 
may  disagree,  they  are  agreed  in  wanting  money  and 
recognition ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  Cabinet  and 
Assembly  intent  rather  on  quarrelling  among  them- 
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selves  and  thwarting  the  President  than  on  practical 
legislation  would  facilitate  neither.  The  fact  that, 
although  the  National  Assembly  is  supposed  to  meet  on 
1  January,  no  rules  have  so  far  been  passed  to  govern  the 
election,  might  be  represented  no  doubt,  with  facile 
persiflage,  as  similar  to  the  case  of  our  own  electoral 
Reform  Bill,  hindered  by  party  opposition.  But  the 
cases  arc  not  parallel.  Our  monarchy  has  not  been 
overthrown,  and  we  have  an  electoral  system  which 
suffices  to  ensure  a  considerable  measure,  at  least,  of 
popular  representation.  The  existing  Government  in 
China  is  admittedly  provisional — set  up  by  a  more  or 
less  self-elected  Assembly.  It  will  only  be  through  the 
mouth  of  the  new  Assembly  that  the  verdict  of  the 
nation  upon  recent  changes  can  be  heard.  It  may  not 
be  a  popular  verdict,  because  the  people  will  not  have 
much  share  in  it,  and  comprehend  too  little  to  take 
much  share  if  they  did  ;  but  it  will  possess  authority  ; 
and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
three  parties  collectively  that  the  voice  shall  be  a 
Republican  voice,  and  of  each  party  separately  that 
the  voice  shall  be  Extreme,  Moderate,  or  Conservative, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  to  do  with  the  delay.  These 
views  leak  out,  though  they  are  not  presented  to  the 
public  gaze.  But  the  public  can  note  for  itself  that, 
while  points  that  may  look  favourable  are  skilfully 
emphasised,  really  serious  things,  such  as  finance,  fiscal 
reform,  accountability,  decent  pay  to  officials,  and 
honest  administration  arc  ignored.  Yet  it  is  by  its  ability 
to  introduce  reforms  in  these  matters  that  the  Republic 
will  be  judged.  So  far,  its  activities  have  been  mainly 
destructive  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  on  the  spot, 
"  squeezing  "  is  as  rampant  as  ever  it  was  under  the 
Manchus.  What  the  Chinese  people  want  is  peace  and 
honest  administration ;  and  neither  they  nor  Foreign 
Powers  will  care  much  by  what  name  a  Government 
that  can  provide  these  boons  is  classed. 


IS   IT  CRICKET? 

'  I  "HE  cricket  season  is  passing;  we  can  almost  con- 
■*•  ceive  the  game  as  sinking  like  Undine  back  into 
the  fountain  ;  it  is  drowning  despondingly  in  this  Second 
Deluge  which  is  submerging  our  cathedral  cities  and 
making  the  floating  crops  a  harvest  of  the  waters.  The 
sixteen  first-class  counties  have  practically  finished  their 
fight,  and  this  year  the  county  of  the  broad  acres  comes 
out  as  champion.  Now  Yorkshire  has  the  reputation  of 
playing  its  home-bred  men,  but  too  often  a  first-class 
county  means  mainly  one  with  a  wealth}-  club  wh:ch 
can  attract  professional  talent  from  other  shires.  How 
many  of  the  "stars"  of  the  great  elevens  belong 
by  right  to  various  minor  (poor  or  unorganised) 
counties  which  no  one  hears  of  ;  for  instance  the  mighty 
batsmen  Hayward,  of  Surrey,  and  Carpenter,  late  of 
Essex,  are  really  men  who  should  be  playing  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Braund,  of  Somerset,  we  met  years 
ago  as  a  Surrey  fast  bowler,  a  pupil  of  Lockwood. 
P.  Mead,  of  Hampshire,  hails  from  near  Oxford  ;  while 
the  gem,  or  Jam,  of  Sussex,  and  Tarrant,  the  marvel  of 
Middlesex,  came  all  the  way  from  India  and  Australia 
respectively  ;  many  other  fine  players  have  as  remote 
origins.  And  this  congestion  of  "  Tests  ",  these 
"  Triangles  "  and  international  tournaments,  will  not 
let  them  play  even  with  the  county  that  has  bought 
the  m.  These  Olympian  contests  (we  might  say  "  Olym- 
pic "  from  their  tendencies)  are  taking  all  the  freshness 
from  the  game,  if  it  is  a  game. 

The  fact  is  that  first-class  cricket  is  run  by  a  little 
band  ;  we  keep  in  our  head  all  their  names  and  even 
initials.  The  same  people  play  together  year  after 
year,  and  if  we  took  away  a  couple  of  hundred, 
there  would  be  very  few  left  for  reporters  to  write 
about.  These  prominent  players  are  almost  all, 
practically,  professionals.  Those  who  are  classed 
as  such  make  their  living  by  cricket,  and  the 
nominal  amateurs  cannot  make  any  other.  With 
three-day  matches  coming  week  after  week,  with  a 
set  of  players  retained  by  the  committees  always  to 
play,  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  inevitable,  but  at 


the  same  time  it  has  certain  grave  disadvantages. 
Beyond  doubt,  first-class  cricket  attains  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  yet  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  material 
wasted  ;  how  many  batsmen  who  could  hold  their  own 
upon  any  pitches,  how  many  bowlers  who  would  be 
formidable  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval,  are  lost  to  fame  from 
economic  or  even  geographical  circumstances  !  Where 
are  the  many  Blues  who  fill  the  first-class  tables  for 
three  short  years,  and  then  disappear  from  all  but  the 
recording  angel's  knowledge?  Where  arc  the  men  of 
Devonshire,  Norfolk  and  twenty  other  populous  coun- 
ties ;  and  then  think  of  the  strength  concealed  in  Satur- 
day centres,  in  local  clubs,  from  Hampstcad  to  Beckton, 
and  from  Tottenham  to  Hammersmith.  After  all,  the 
national  value  of  cricket  depends  upon  the  numbers  of 
those  who  play  rather  than  upon  the  thousands  of  mere 
spectators  who  sit  down  to  see  a  show.  The  onlookers 
indeed  are  very  like  loafers,  although  we  may  admit 
them  to  be  of  a  respectable  kind.  The  game  does  not 
excite,  as  an  exhibition,  except  where  all  the  players 
arc  known  and  where  the  lookers-on  have  an  interest 
in  their  fortunes,  when  the  suspense  and  tension  become 
almost  unbearable.  But  it  began  where  the  oak  trees 
grow,  on  the  village  commons,  and  its  greatness  would 
pass  away  if  it  depended  on  gates  and  sixpences.  We 
should  like  to  see  county  clubs  in  every  shire,  in  touch 
with,  the  towns  and  hamlets  and  local  grounds.  WTe 
I  should  like  to  see  shorter  and  more  strenuous  matches, 
in  which  the  best  of  the  outside  lads  could  sometimes 
take  part ;  for  the  game  which  is  undertaken  as  an 
exclusive  business  by  a  specialist  coterie  is  sadly  want- 
ing in  organisation  among  the  masses  who  sport  on 
half-holidays,  and  in  the  linking-up  of  the  district  clubs. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  players  absolutely  give  -up  their 
cricket  when  out  of  their  school  days,  and  it  is  not  the 
flannelled  fool  who  is  the  waste-product,  but  the  on- 
looking  oaf  who  is  content,  in  the  strength  of  youth, 
to  rest  like  a  veteran  whose  work  is  over,  and  thus 
becomes  soft  and  slack  in  body  and  mind.  Doubtless 
he  has  excuses — as  who  has  not? — in  the  pressure  of 
work,  in  the  disappointments  of  play — for  cricket  is 
hard  and  stern  and  unkind  to  failures — and  also  in  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  island,  London  alone  contain- 
ing as  many  people  as  inhabited  all  England  in  the 
ancient  days.  Thus  playgrounds  and  even  free  and 
open  stretches  cf  wood  and  river  are  hard  to  find  and 
(for  the  multitude)  expensive  to  reach.  But  in  these 
times  of  weekly  half-holidays  and  possible  leisure  we 
hope  that  our  youth  will  strive  and  toil  in  the  open  air  ; 
we  must  give  them  room,  we  must  see  they  have  oppor- 
tunities. The  Boy  Scout  is  not  likely  to  develop  into 
an  Apache,  and  if  a  time  of  national  contest  comes, 
when  we  shall  want  our  cricket  and  football  armies  for 
grimmer  work,  they  will  not  refuse  ;  but  there  will  be 
no  place  anywhere  for  the  lookers-on. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  advance  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  from  3  to 
4  per  cent,  was  in  accordance  with  expectations. 
That  it  comes  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual  is  due 
to  abnormal  conditions.  Treasury  balances  are  about 
^£"10,000,000  higher  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  and 
owing  to  the  shortage  thus  created  the  market  has  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  Bank  for  discount  facilities. 
In  other  respects  monetary  conditions  are  relatively 
favourable,  as  the  holding  of  gold  at  the  Bank  is 
unusually  high.  The  increase  in  the  rate  is  a  protec- 
tive measure  particularly  necessitated  by  the  activity 
of  trade  at  home,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
seasonable  demands  abroad  will  soon  begin  to  develop. 
The  chief  factors  are  the  crops  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  will 
probably  equal  the  record  figures  of  1910,  when  over 
^,"10,000,000  in  gold  was  taken  during  the  autumn 
from  London  ;  the  value  of  the  United  States  crops  is 
estimated  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  about 
^"100,000,000,  and  the  Canadian  harvest  is  likely  to  be 
exceptionally  good. 

The  anticipation  of  higher  money    rates   caused  a 
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reaction  in  Consols  and  a  few  other  gilt-edged  securi- 
ties, but  it  had  no  influence  on  the  more  speculative 
markets.  So  long  as  prices  are  rising  monetary  con- 
siderations do  not  enter  seriously  into  speculators' 
calculations.  The  activity  and  buoyancy  of  Rubber 
shares  has  been  slightly  reminiscent  of  boom  times. 
There  has  been  a  large  turnover  of  business  every  day 
in  an  animated  market.  Other  departments  have 
been  quiet  by  comparison.  The  improvement  in- quota- 
tions, it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  based  upon  the  remark- 
ablv  healthy  condition  of  the  market  for  the  com- 
modity. Naturally  profit-taking  has  been  in  progress, 
and  prices  have  riot  been  maintained  at  their  highest 
level ;  but  the  statistics  of  rubber  production  and  con- 
sumption are  most  encouraging,  and  it  is  significant 
that  there  are  plenty  of  buyers  willing  to  pay  4s.  6d. 
per  lb.  and  upwards  for  delivery  over  the  whole  of  1913. 
The  rise  in  the  share  market  has  so  far  not  been  exag- 
gerated, although  rather  rapid  ;  but  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  purchases. 

Home  Railway  stocks  have  been  depressed  by  the 
dismal  weather,  the  floods  in  East  Anglia  naturally 
causing  a  decline  in  Great  Easterns.  Some  sharp  fluc- 
tuations have  occurred  in  Canadian  Pacific  stock.  The 
fall  was  attributed  to  the  reports  that  the  farmers  in 
Western  Canada  are  trying  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  refuse  to  sanction  the  proposed  increase  of 
capital  unless  freight  rates  are  lowered.  Too  much  is 
being  made  of  this  agitation.  A  more  probable  cause 
of  the  selling  from  the  other  side  is  the  restriction  of 
loan  accommodation  by  bankers  in  preparation  for 
financing  the  crops. 

Among  Foreign  Rails  the  most  conspicuous  movement 
has  been  a  very  heavy  fall  in  San  Paulo  stock.  The 
quotation  had  previously  advanced  to  an  unusually  high 
level  on  rumours  of  buying  for  control  by  the  Brazil 
railway  interests.  These  rumours  were  false  ;  and  the 
natural  reaction  was  accelerated  by  a  report  that  the 
Brazil  Railway  group  propose  to  build  a  new  line  to  com- 
pete with  the  San  Paulo.  There  is  good  foundation  for 
the  latter  rumour ;  but  this  line  could  not  be  completed 
for  some  years,  owing  to  the  great  physical  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  mountain  ranges.  The  report  of  the  Brazil 
Railway  Company  for  191 1  just  issued  shows  that  no 
dividend  is' probable  for  the  ordinary  stockholders  in  the 
near  future,  but  if  all  the  company's  schemes  work  out 
successfully  the  present  price  of  the  stock  will  be  justi- 
fied. Mexican  Rails  have  been  depressed  by  the  liqui- 
dation of  a  stale  bull  account,  although  the  revenue 
statement  for  July  shows  an  increase  of  $80,100  in  net 
receipts.  Americans  have  experienced  a  dull  week, 
despite  consistently  satisfactory  trade  and  crop  reports. 

Another  sensational  movement  to  be  specially  re- 
corded is  the  rise  in  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  shares. 
Xo  news  to  explain  such  a  remarkably  sharp  advance  is 
available.  The  shares  are  "  talked  "  to  200,  although 
estimates  of  this  year's  dividend  do  not  exceed  "j\  per 
cent.  An  important  amalgamation  scheme  is  said  to  be 
under  negotiation  affecting  Eastern  trade  routes.  The 
buying  is  reported  as  well-informed  and  influential,  but 
ihe  purchasers  are  discreetly  silent  as  to  their  motives. 
The  company,  of  course,  stands  to  benefit  by  the  new 
Cape  mail  contract,  and  all  shipping  companies  are  now 
enjoying  high  freights,  but  that  does  not  explain  why 
Royal  Mails  should  stand  at  130. 


GREEK  EPIGRAM, 
Inscription  for  a  Bird-bath  presented  on  a  Golden  Wedding  day. 
YLrjpvyfta.  (IprjviKoi; 
AcDt  dyer ,  opwOcs,  ve/j.ea  tTKioivra.  \lttovt€q' 

Xoirrpots  iv  A.i7rapois  /xrj&e  <£o/3ei<70e  \6)(ov. 
ivBdd   avd.  7rrc'pvyas  kol  Kpdra  T08'  daireTov  vSoip 
Trjbe  TLvairffofievoi  -^aipere  TrJ  <f>ia\rj, 
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a>s  ciov,  aSovrwv  £  topoflea  -^dpnos. 

M.  H.  M.  W. 

Rotherfield  Greys, 

23  July  1912. 


Till-:  LAW-ABIDING  SPIRIT. 
By  a  Lawyer. 

WHAT  is  Law?  It  is  of  no  use  asking  John  Austin. 
Austin  wished  to  put  in  very  plain  and  simple 
language  a  very  complex  and  transcendent  conception  : 
that  of  Law.  He  failed.  It  eluded  his  grasp,  liven 
Thor  could  not  wrestle  with  the  Ancient  Women. 

Austin  was  one  of  the  products  of  that  Laputan  age 
which  tried  to  survey  everything  with  a  theodolite,  and 
which  crammed  the  country  schools  full  of  mensuration 
books.  It  was  a  noble  ambition,  to  size  up  Law  with  a 
theodolite — but  Laputan.  It  failed,  and  its  superficial 
aspect  of  success  has  fundamentally  vitiated  the  English 
politician's  notion  of  Law.  Austin's  definition  of  Law 
was,  the  command  of  a  definite  person  or  body  who  or 
which  is  habitually  obeyed. 

But  the  American  Congress  is  habitually  obeyed.  Yet 
its  statutes  are  not  necessarily  Law.  If  they  transgress 
the  Constitution,  they  are  so  much  waste  paper. 

And  the  British  Parliament  is  habitually  obe  yed.  Yet 
if  King,  Lords  and  Commons  came  down  in  a  body  and 
issued  an  order  without  the  observance  of  the  due  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  without  engrossing  it  on  the 
Parliament  Roll,  it  would  not  be  a  law. 

Law  is  something  other  than  the  edict  of  the  body 
which  is  habitually  obeyed.  It  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  are,  as  a  whole,  conscious  of  certain  binding 
rules — binding  on  them  as  members  of  one  nation. 
One  of  these  rules  burnt  into  the  common  consciousness 
may  be  the  necessity,  on  ordinary  occasions,  of  com- 
plying with  the  decrees,  expressed  in  due  form,  of  some 
sovereign  body,  such  as  Parliament. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  rule.  Its  operation  is  super- 
ficial and  frequent.  Other  and  more  majestic  rules, 
equallv  grounded  in  the  common  consciousness,  are 
latent  and  silent.  Mensurating  Laputans  are  apt  to 
miss  them  :  or,  less  creditably,  to  ignore  them  because 
they  spoil  the  simplicity  cf  their  calculations.  If  they 
are  not  allowed  to  ignore  them,  they  become  irritated  ; 
and  talk  obscurely  of  clouds,  mud  and  fustian. 

Limiting  their  attention  to  this  rule  counselling 
obedience,  they  ascribe  all  law  to  the  creation  of  the 
legislative  body  which,  instead,  depends  on  law — on  the 
common  consciousness  of  the  people — for  its  very 
existence. 

Camden  and  Blackstcne — to  go  no  further  back — 
know  the  "  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  ",  in  virtue 
of  which  kings  reign,  and  which  nothing  that  Parlia- 
ments can  do  can  repeal.  One  of  these  laws,  written 
in  the  common  consciousness  of  England.,  is  that  slavery 
and  tyranny  are,  and  cannot  but  be,  illegal,  however 
decreed,  and  by  whatever  horsehair  (as  Carlvle  said) 
maintained.  Another  surely  is  that  the  decrees  of  a 
clique,  or  of  a  party,  cannot  have  the  force  of  Law. 
The  Argentine  Alberdi  has  said — "A  party  enactment 
is  not  law  made  by  the  people  for  the  people.  It  is 
made  by  half  of  the  people  for  half  of  the  people — 
and  deserves  only  half  of  the  people's  obedience  ". 

It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  law-abiding  spirit  to 
comply  in  grave  matters  with  the  shifting  decrees  of 
party.  Law  is  a  fixed  and  certain  thing.  The  law- 
abiding  spirit  is  not  a  capricious  spirit.  It  does  not 
dance  after  any  legislative  Will-o'-the-wisp.  The 
People's  inner  convictions  are  constant.  Parliament, 
when  it  decrees  a  law  which  revolts  them,  is  a  revolu- 
tionary Convention. 

Much  shallow  scorn  is  poured  upon  priests  who 
declare  that  they  must  obey  the  law  of  the  Church 
rather  than  the  law  of  the  land,  if  these  conflict. 
Editors  call  them  anarchical.  "Pro  Bono  Publico" 
tells  the  attentive  world  that  these  abandoned  clerics 
"  only  obey  such  laws  as  they  choose  "  (forgetting 
his  own  smuggled  cigars).  Yet,  if  you  look  at  the 
benignant  features  of  Father  Brown — does  he  seem  an 
Anarchist? 

The  truth  is  these  people  are  not  lawless.  Lawless- 
ness is  repudiation  of  all  binding  rule.  The  fact  that 
Catholics  are  conscious  of  rules  transcending  the  rules 
of  the  civil  law  does  not  make  them  less  law-abiding, 
but  (if  arithmetic  has  any  validity  left)  more  so.  You 
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may  call  them  servile,  if  you  like  :  you  may  call  them 
un-English,  if  you  like — and  there  will  be  a  basis  for 
argument.  But  to  call  them  "lawless  "  is  like  calling 
them  pea-green. 

Exactly  so,  it  is  not  lawless,  but  the  reverse  of  law- 
less, to  decline  compliance  with  anything  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  realm — which  surely 
is  that  "  what  concerns  all,  shall  be  approved  by  all  ". 
In  the  lighter  matters  of  life,  indeed,  universal  con- 
viction gives  the  Legislature,  and  even  the  party 
managers,  a  free  hand.  They  may  forget  the  reign  of 
Law.    The  country  does  not  forget. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

WHEN  my  cat  tumbled  downstairs  and  hurt  its 
nose  I  thought  I  had  witnessed  the  most 
amazing  spectacle  the  world  had  to  offer.  In  France 
I  had  seen  my  aged  landlady  trip  on  the  stairs,  fresh 
from  falling  into  the  fountain  ;  and  I  had  seen  her  sit 
on  a  pocketful  of  eggs.  But  the  cat's  gymnastics  beat 
everything.  So  thought  I  until  the  other  night.  There, 
at  the  promenade  concerts,  was  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  tumbling  on  his  face,  and  likely  to  hurt 
his  nose  ;  his  concerto,  if  concerto  it  can  be  called,  being 
a  mere  man's  buffeting  of  his  head  against  a  stone  wall. 
That  stone  wall  is  classical  form.  Poor  Sir  Alexander, 
at  one  time  the  hope  of  the  English  musical  school  :  it 
is  sad  to  see  or  hear  him  degenerating  down, 
degree  by  degree,  upon  the  slip-slop  which 
now  is  the  characteristic  tone  of  all  Academic  music. 
Of  course  this  new  concerto  of  his  may  not  be  a  new 
production ;  but  if  it  is  not  it  must  be  a  very,  very 
early  one.  The  "Twelfth  Night"  overture  is  a  trifle 
better.  Here,  at  least,  the  composer  has  had  an 
intention.  What  he  had  to  reproduce  from  that  miser- 
able play  (pace  Mr.  John  Palmer)  in  musical  form  it  is 
far  beyond  me  to  discover  ;  yet  I  faintly  see  that  the 
discovery  was  the  cheque  from  Sir  Henry  Irving,  or 
whoever  else  had  the  power  of  showering  golden  benefits 
on  those  who  worked  patiently,  deliberately,  and  with- 
out any  hope  beyond  that  gilded  one  of  earning  golden 
sovereigns.  Sir  Alexander  could  have  hoped  for 
nothing  better  than  these  golden  sovereigns ;  yet  he 
wrote  well.  How  well  can  only  be  judged  by  those  who 
have  heard  his  later  works. 

So  far  the  promenade  concerts  have  been  largely  an 
exhibition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  works.  They 
were  worth  trying  again.  At  one  time  Mackenzie  was 
the  hope  of  English  music.  '  He  wrote  "  The  Rose  of 
Sharon  "  (the  libretto  by  that  gifted  blackmailer,  the 
late  Joseph  Bennett)  ;  he  wrote  the  "  Troubadour  " 
and  "  Colomba  "  (libretti  by  the  other  blackmailer, 
Hueffer).  We,  who  were  youngsters  in  those  days, 
knew  nothing  of  the  blackmailing  tactics  of  these 
librettists ;  we  admired  Mackenzie,  and  we  thought  the 
men  who  wrote  the  "  words  "  were  mere  tame  animals 
who  did  what  they  were  told.  Not  till  long  afterwards 
did  we  learn  that  it  was  the  composers  who  did  what 
they  were  told.  Mackenzie,  despite  the  feud  'twixt 
Bennett  and  Hueffer,  wrote  fine,  honest  music,  which 
for  a  young  man  promised  well.  We  of  the  younger 
generation  wished  him  well ;  we  thought  he  would  be, 
if  not  a  smaller  Wagner,  at  least  a  smaller  some  one  or 
another.  But  how  has  it  panned  out?  What  has 
Mackenzie  become?  He  has  become  this  :  a  man 
whose  earlier  works  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  is  glad  to  play 
again,  for  reasons  ;  a  man  who  cannot  get  an  opera 
accepted  in  an  opera-house  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Well,  I  heard  his  "  Twelfth  Night  "  overture  the  other 
night  with  interest  and  with  delight.  The  invention 
of  the  man,  the  power  of  planning,  of  framing  a 
Beethovenian  scheme;  the  lovely  atmosphere — these 
are  things  belonging  to  the  Mackenzie  of  old  time. 
They  are  not  attributes  of  the  Mackenzie  of  to-day. 

Is  the  concerto  of  the  Mackenzie  of  to-day  a  new 
work  or  a  very  old  one?  I  did  not  read  the  notes  in  the 
programmes.     But  it  sent  me  back  in  memory  to  a 


thing  I  never  heard.  One  hundred  years  ago  or  more  a 
musician  called  Haydn  came  to  London.  He  sat  at  the 
harpsichord,  and,  besides  his  own  immortal  symphonies 
— twelve  of  them — he  conducted  some  concertos.  The 
other  day  I  came  across  one  of  his  old  programmes  ;; 
and  it  made  me  wonder  how  such  men  as  Mackenzie 
with  their  concertos  would  have  got  on.  I  fancy  he 
would  really  have  got  on  quite  well.  The  old  Dusseks 
of  those  days  wrote  to  a  pattern ;  and  so  does  Sir 
Alexander.  They  expressed  the  sentiments  of  an  older 
age — as  does  Sir  Alexander- — in  a  worn-out  form  and 
phraseology — as  does  Sir  Alexander.  Yet  the  Mackenzie 
of  old  time  was  a  fine  musician,  a  fine  inventor  ;  and  I 
wish  he  had  continued  on  his  old  lines.  And  now  he  is, 
what  he  once  declared  himself  to  be — a  schoolmaster. 

Between  Haydn  and  Mackenzie  there  is  so  tremen- 
dous a  gulf  fixed  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  trying 
to  fix  it  but  for  the  determined  efforts  of  the  younger 
English  school,  on  which  the  musical  critic  is  bound  to 
fix  his  attention.  Haydn  is  now  fixed  for  everlasting  ; 
Mackenzie  is  here,  there,  or  nowhere.  At  the  best  he 
won't  last  for  a  couple  of  years.  What  of  our  young 
men  whose  works  Wood  is  pertinaciously  producing  at 
his  concerts?  I  say  bitter  things  about  Sir  Henry  ;  but 
has  he  not  done  great  things  for  our  young  composers? 
He  has  done  everything  in  his  power,  only,  not  being 
a  composer,  but  a  conductor,  he  has  been  unable  to 
compose  all  the  works  he  has  conducted.  Had  he 
done  so  !  The  other  night,  while  listening  to  Ravel's 
"  Mother  Goose",  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from 
thinking  that  the  young  Frenchmen  were  going  ahead 
of  the  young  Englishmen.  In  Ravel's  work  there  was 
brainlessness,  sparkle,  chic,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
qualities  we  expect  to  find  in  a  modern  Frenchman's 
music.  In  the  music  of  Englishmen  we  find  nothing  of 
these  ephemeral  qualities — but,  unluckily,  none  of  the 
eternal  qualities  either.  The  works  of  the  Englishmen 
have  been  poorly  represented,  it  is  true ;  but  that  is 
owing  to  Sir  Henry  Wood's  later  high-flying  notions. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  was  a  musician  :  now  he  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  musician  and  is  becoming  a  very  pretty 
society  haunter.  He  has  put  down  on  his  list  a  whole 
set  of  English  compositions  :  how  many  times  will  he 
perform  the  most  successful  of  them?  I  now  ask  Sir 
Henry  Wood  whether  he  means  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  conductor  who  will  do  for  English  com- 
posers what  Liszt,  Biilow  and  Tausig  did  for  Wagner, 
or  whether  he  means  to  stick  in  the  mean  holes  about 
the  Queen's  Hall  imitating  Costa,  Cusins,  Mackenzie, 
Cowen  and  Co.  As  one  of  Sir  Henry's  earliest  sup- 
porters I  am  bound  to  say  there  is  a  certain  falling 
away.  The  Editor  of  this  Review,  in  my  absence, 
has  consistently  supported  Sir  Henry.  What  reward 
do  we  get  for  our  efforts?  Wood  goes  along  as  before, 
playing  mainly  foreign  compositions.  That  is  all.  If 
he  would  give  what  all  new  works  want,  two  or  three 
hearings — ah  !  then,  were  they  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful, how  we  should  chortle;  how  we  should  dream  of 
the  possibility  of  a  real  national  music.  But  at  present 
there  seems  no  hope  for  such  an  idle  dream. 

Few  of  us  were  aware  that  a  gentleman  named 
Korngold  is  the  musical  critic  of  what  is  termed  a 
"leading  Viennese  paper";  and  he  has  just  recently 
leaped  into  fame  through  the  doings  of  his  son. 
Korngold,  junior,  is  a  composer,  aged  eleven  or  so; 
and  a  work  of  his  was  produced  at  the  Proms,  on 
Thursday  night.  It  is  a  stodgy,  somewhat  old-mannish 
thing,  with  harmless  themes  and  a  lot  of  up-to-date 
orchestral  effects.  The  workmanship  is  sound — in  fact 
too. sound  for  a  youth  of  such  tender  years.  I  don't 
know  what  good  object  is  served  by  bringing  such  com- 
positions before  the  public.  They  perhaps  form  a  good 
advertisement  for  the  teacher  ;  but  the  average  concert- 
audience  nowadays  is  simply  bored  by  them.  When  we 
consider  the  immense  amount  of  really  fine  music  which 
we  rarely  get  a  chance  of  hearing  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  time  and  energy  of  such  splendid  an  orchestra  as 
that  of  the  Queen's  Hall  should  be  wasted  on  mere 
curiosities.  If  young  Korngold  has  anything  in  him 
he  has  years  before  him  in  which  to  show  it.  Still,  I 
don't  want  to  grumble  at  Sir  Henry  Wood  for  so  small 
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a  lapse.  When  we  remember  what  the  programmes 
of  the  old  promenade  concerts  used  to  be  we  can  realise 
how  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for.  In  the  bygone 
days  of  Freeman  Thomas  at  Covent  Garden  the  idea 
of  such  concerts  as  now  are  drawing  thousands  nightly 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  The  prima  donna,  the 
cornet-player,  and  the  yearly  waltz  were  all  the  attrac- 
tions. Freeman  Thomas'  notion  was  to  have  a  glorified 
smoking-concert  of  the  bean-feasting  type.  Slowly  he 
was  forced  to  put  in  genuine  music — slowly,  for  he  was 
reluctant  to  believe  that  the  public  would  ever  regard 
the  music  at  a  promenade  concert  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  accompaniment  to  drinking  and  other  amuse- 
ments. Then  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  saints  and 
sinners  alike,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Wood  appeared  on  the  scene  ;  and  at  once 
the  Proms,  became  real  concerts.  We  talk  about  the 
improvement  in  popular  taste  as  though  the  Proms, 
had  profited  by  that ;  but  anyone  who  has  observed 
things  during  the  last  eighteen  years  must  have  seen 
that  the  Proms,  have  done  more  to  improve  the  popular 
taste  than  any  other  influence  that  has  been  at  work. 
The  ordinary  Philharmonic  concert  of  twenty  years  ago 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  an  average  Promenade  audi- 
ence ;  and  the  subsidence  of  the  Philharmonic  into 
obscurity  is  only  one  of  many  blessings  we  should  be 
thankful  for. 


THE  ILLITERATE. 

NOT  the  literally  illiterate — the  man  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  whom  the  labours  of  education 
authorities  have  made  to  cease  from  the  land — but  the 
person  ignorant  of  polite  letters  who  lives  and 
flourishes,  and  would  continue  to  live  and  flourish  if  all 
England  were  made  one  vast  educational  institution 
to-morrow.  The  illiterate  are  vastly  in  the  majority 
among  all  classes  from  workmen  to  peers — you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  among  barristers, 
judges,  bishops,  members  of  Parliament,  civil  servants, 
and  schoolmasters.  Was  it  not  a  clergyman  who  asked 
Wordsworth,  after  he  had  attained  some  measure  of 
fame,  whether  he  had  written  anything  except  a  guide- 
book? There  is  also  a  story,  its  truth  solemnly 
affirmed,  of  an  educated  man  and  an  author  who 
believed  and  maintained  that  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  "  w  as  written  by  Gladstone  till  he  had  ocular 
evidence  of  his  error.  The  literate  man  is  astonished 
to  find  that  people  can  be  happy  and  refined,  witty  and 
wise,  without  books  at  all.  He  is  like  a  millionaire  who 
discovers  a  family  that  is  living  happily  and  pleasantly 
on  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Instinctively  he- 
identifies  illiteracy  with  bad  grammar,  the  dropping  of 
h's,  and  generally  with  a  contracted  mental  outlook. 
But  herein  he  shows  want  of  touch  with  the  world.  He 
should  remember  that  Dickens  rarely  read  anything 
except  his  own  novels,  that  Millais  never  opened  a  book, 
and  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
happy  with  Yidccq.  Eooks  are  not  the  measure  of  all 
things.  Illiteracy  is  hardly  a  moral  failing.  Some 
even  question  whether  illiteracy  exists,  or,  at  any  rate, 
deny  that  it  is  common.  The  English,  they  say,  read 
Shakespeare  and  the  Scotch  read  Burns,  and  both  read 
the  Bible.  This  is  an  amiable  delusion.  What  the  Eng- 
lish know  of  Shakespeare  they  get  mainly  from  quota- 
tions in  the  newspapers  and  from  the  mouths  of  actors  : 
what  the  Scotch  know  of  Burns  they  learn  at  banquets  on 
25  January,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  to  make 
speeches  at  those  functions,  from  a  hurried  perusal  of 
his  better-known  songs.  Does  anyone  ever  see  the 
works  of  either  poet  in  the  hands  of  a  reader  in  the 
train,  in  the  drawing-room,  on  holiday — on  any  occa- 
sion, in  short,  on  which  reading  is  pursued  for  pleasure? 
As  for  the  Bible,  it  is  fortunately  a  religious  book,  and 
thus  is  read,  when  it  is  read,  in  spite  of  its  being 
literature  of  the  highest. 

If  an  illiterate  desires  to  apologise  for  his  illiteracy 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  seldom  does,  since  perhaps  with 
reason  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  reproach)  he  may  say 
books  are  costly.  A  thoughtful  novel  mav  cost  four 
shillings  and  sixpence— a  sum  many  men  would  hesitate 


to  pay  for  a  lunch  ;  biographies  and  other  serious  works 
go  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  the  price  of  a  stall 
in  a  theatre  ;  sometimes  a  book  that  is  the  fruit  of  the 
research  of  a  lifetime  is  priced  at  two  or  three  pounds, 
for  which  amount  one  could  have  a  week-end  in  the 
country.  Such  prices  are  preposterous.  Yet  he  could 
fall  back  on  the  circulating  libraries,  the  free  libraries, 
and  the  cheap  editions  of  the  classics.  The  publishers 
emulously  provide  the  public  with  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  for  a  few  pence  apiece.  These  books  are 
ostensibly  for  the  poor  ;  but  the  poor  prefer  the  half- 
penny newspaper.  They  certainly  disappear,  however, 
from  the  booksellers'  shops  ;  and  one  concludes  that  they 
are  bought,  if  not  read,  by  the  wealthy.  More  often, 
however,  the  illiterate  will  plead  that  he  has  no  time  for 
serious  reading.  He  is  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
he  is  a  very  busy  man.  Doctors  and  others  have 
flattered  his  dignity  by  their  continual  talk  about  the 
stress  of  modern  life,  the  fierce  competition,  the  speed- 
ing up  of  the  machine,  and  so  forth.  Therefore  we 
have,  among  others,  members  of  Parliament  who  per- 
vade the  smoking-room  and  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons  four  and  a  half  working  days  a  week  and 
then  complain  of  overwork.  In  reality  the  man  who 
works  with  his  brain  to-day  probably  does  less,  and 
does  that  under  easier  conditions,  than  his  grandfather. 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  is  staggering  along  under  a 
heavy  burden,  but  really  he  can  walk  easily  when  he 
chooses.  He  has  unlimited  time  for  those  recreations 
and  that  restful  quiet  which  he  pretends  to  be  necessary 
if  he  is  to  live  at  all.  No  one  could  truthfully  say  that 
he  does  not  read.  On  the  contrary,  he  reads  in  all  places 
— in  the  train,  at  lunch,  on  the  lawn,  over  the  drawing- 
room  fire — and  various  literature,  newspapers,  penny 
miscellanies,  sixpenny  magazines,  and  the  novels  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood  and  others.  It  is  all  that  kind  of  reading 
which  old-fashioned  people,  being  really  educated, 
describe  as  "  trashy  ".  Or  let  us  not  say  all.  He  likes 
to  read  criticisms  upon,  and  still  more  anecdotes  about, 
great  men  of  letters,  but  he  feels  that  he  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere,  and  he  draws  it  before  their  works. 
Let  the  statistical  moralist  estimate  how  many  plays  of 
Shakespeare  a  man  might  read  in  a  year  if  he  spent  on 
the  task  the  odd  minutes  of  every  day  that  he  now 
devotes  to  halfpenny  papers  and  snippets.  The  truth 
is  that  the  illiterate  person  does  not  wish  to  think  over 
what  he  reads.  Then  why  does  he  read  at  all?  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  reads  nothing, 
but  nothing  for  the  man  who  reads  drivel.  The  illiterate 
should  read  nothing  but  the  summary  of  daily  news  in 
his  morning  paper  ;  and  that  is  not  reading  at  all.  If  he 
otherwise  scrupulously  avoids  print  or  script,  and  uses 
his  eyes  for  seeing  and  his  ears  for  hearing  and  his  brain 
for  taking  in,  he  will  do  very  well.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
that  the  illiterate  can  read,  that  he  is  not  illiterate 
literally  ;  for  then  he  would  be  something,  and  something 
not  without  its  qualities. 


THE  ARCHIYES  OF  SIMANCAS. 

By  Y.  Hussey  Walsh. 

'TVHE  name  of  Simancas  is  familiar  to  all  who  care 
*■  for  records  and  record  searching  ;  and  yet  few 
Englishmen  visit  that  wonderful  collection  of  Spanish 
archives  which  are  set  apart  in  So, 000  separate 
"  legajos  "  or  bundles,  and  contain  from  thirty  to  forty 
million  documents.  It  ;is  generally  assumed  that 
Simancas  is  not  only  inaccessible  but  uninhabitable. 
It  is  by  no  means  far  out  of  the-  beaten  track,  as  it  is 
not  more  than  seven  miles  from  Yalladolid,  and 
Valladolid  is  on  the  main  line  from  the  frontier  to 
Madrid,  and  less  than  thirty-two  hours  from  Charing 
Cross.  The  road  from  Valladolid  to  Salamanca  is  not 
the  best  in  Spain,  for  it  is  dusty  in  summer  and  muddy 
after  rain  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  bicycle  out  every 
day,  whilst  the  motorist  can  easily  get  there  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  The  archives  are,  however,  only 
open  from  eight  to  two,  but  the  "  Parador  del 
Archivo  ",  the  local  inn,  is  quite  clean  and  the  food 
is  eatable.    Its  visitors  are  very  select,  as  they  are 
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confined  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  archives, 
and  commercial  travellers  are  unknown.  'After  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  place,  which  has  been 
described  by  one  writer,  a  man  of  European  reputa- 
tion, as  the  most  miserable  village  in  Spain,  many 
visitors  will  be  agreeably  disappointed.  It  is  as  well, 
however,  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  winter  and  of 
summer,  for  there  are  no  fire-places,  and  the  disrepair 
of  the  windows  has  made  some  of  the  rooms  rather 
draughty.  The  months  cf  July  and  August  are  also 
distinctly  oppressive.  Fine  views  arc  secured  from  the 
hill  behind  the  hotel  of  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga  and 
of  the  woods  of  Pinar,  which  have  some  shady  walks. 
When  one  adds  to  all  this  the  friendly  welcome  of  the 
deputy  keeper  of  the  archives  and  of  his  staff  it  can 
well  be  imagined  how  some  pleasant  weeks  can  be 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  old  castle,  which 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  safest  refuge  of  the 
Admirals  of  Castile  against  the  lawlessness  of  the 
age.  The  staff  is,  unfortunately,  a  small  one,  and  the 
catalogues  of  the  archives  are  by  no  means  complete  ; 
but  the  isolation  of  Simancas  prevents  the  overcrowding 
of  the  reading-room,  and  when  once  the  document 
required  can  be  localised  in  the  catalogue  it  can  be 
produced  almost  immediately. 

Simancas  dates  from  Roman  times,  when  it  was 
called  Septimancas.  It  was  not  until  1566  that  steps 
were  taken  to  collect  within  its  walls  the  "  Patronato 
Real" — those  documents  that  concerned  the  Royal 
family  and  the  treaties  they  had  made  with  foreign 
Powers.  These  were  followed  by  the  archives  of  the 
"  Consejo  de  Hacienda  ",  of  the  Indies,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  whilst  in  1572  the  whole  of  the 
official  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Rome,  ,  an 
immense  mass  of  papers  which  had  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Millo  of  Madrid — how,  has  never  got  out — were 
also  transferred  to  Simancas.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  not  much  at  Simancas  that  has  come  there  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  there  are 
many  very  important  archives  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Archivos  Historicos  "  in  the  Paseo  de  Recoletos  at 
Madrid,  that  those  of  the  Indies  have  since  then  been 
concentrated  at  Seville,  and  that  an  ;immense  collection 
exists  in  the  old  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo 
at  Alcala  de  Henares,  an  hour  from  Madrid  on  the  way 
to  Saragossa.  But  Simancas  remains  the  proud 
custodian  of  a  mass  of  documents  unique  in  their 
historical  value  and  importance.  Tradition  was 
so  strong  in  the  Spanish  monarchy  that  although 
Madrid  was  a  small  village  when  this  collection  was 
started  and  became  within  a  few  years  the  capital  of 
Spain,  yet  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
archives  were  sent  to  Simancas.  They  were  more 
secure  there  against  the  vicissitudes  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions than  they  could  possibly  be  near  the  capital  or 
within  easy  reach  of  the  population  of  crowded  centres, 
who  wrought  such  havoc  as  the  Communards  of  Paris 
did  when  they  burnt  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  1870.  One 
exception  must,  however,  be  made.  In  1809  the 
French,  notwithstanding  the  express  orders  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  stabled  their  horses  in  the  ground-floor, 
and  made  use  of  the  rich  collection  of  the  "  Registro 
Genera!  del  Sello  "  as  litter.  Napoleon  himself  appro- 
priated no  less  than  7861  bundles  of  papers  which  he 
considered  had  a  particular  bearing  on  the  history  of 
France,  and  transferred  them  to  the  Imperial 
Archives  in  Paris,  where  they  remained  until  1815, 
when  all  but  two  hundred  and  eighty  bundles  were 
restored  to  Simancas.  These  two  hundred  and 
eighty  which  have  been  retained,  and  may  now 
be  seen  at  the  "  Bibliotheque  Nationale  "  in  Paris,  refer 
to  those  old  provinces  of  Charles  V.'s  monarchy  which 
have  long  formed  part  of  France  or  were  amongst 
those  French  records  which  were  captured  when 
Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.  at  the 
Battle  of  Pavia. 

There  .is  a  good  deal  at  Simancas  that  has  a  bearing 
OH  the  history  of  England,  for  our  kings  made  treaties 
with  those  of  Castile  as  far  back  as  1  2134,  and  England 
did  much  to  support  Pedro  the  Cruel  against  the  pre- 
tensions  of  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry  of  Trasta- 


mare.  Many  documents  deal  .with  the  projected 
marriage  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  first  with  Prince 
Arthur,  and  then  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  her  subse- 
quent divorce;  others  with  the  marriage  of  Philip  II. 
ol  Spain  with  Mary  cf  England,  and  on  her  death  with 
Queen  Elizabeth's  proposed  'marriage  first  with  the 
King  and  then  with  the  Archduke  Charles  and  other 
Catholic  princes.  A  series  of  letters  also  deal  with 
the  project  of  a  marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and 
cither  Don  Carlos,  Philip  II. 's  son,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  These  documents 
were  investigated  by  Froude,  who  was  authorised  to 
examine  them  in  1861.  Since  then  many  have  been 
catalogued  for  the  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers  "  ;  but  a 
great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  realise 
the  whole  story  which  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
collections  in  Europe,  can  tell  us  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  our 
colonies. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   APOCRYPHAL  PREFACES. 
IV— "TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA." 

I WOULD  have  this  play  for  a  witness  against  me 
with  posterity  that  twice  have  I  failed  of  my 
purpose,  in  that  it  was  neither  gracious  nor  commend- 
able, but  quite  athwart  the  wholesome  sweetness  of  the 
mind  a  man  should  bear  that  looks  evenly  upon  his 
fellows.  In  the  salad  days  of  my  mystery  I  attempted 
the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  with  a  rash  contemp- 
tuous hand.  Being  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  whose 
benefits,  methought,  were  mightily  misplaced,  I  took 
it  upon  me  to  mock  the  bountiful  blind  woman  from 
her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  might  be  the  more  equally 
bestowed.  Man  delighted  me  not,  nor  woman  neither  ; 
so  that,  in  despite  of  kind,  I  did  intend  a  play  wherein 
doubt,  denial,  slight  regard,  contempt,  and  all  the 
humours  bred  of  a  poisoned  liver  should  be  loosed  upon 
the  heroes  of  time.  In  transitory  littleness  of  spirit  I 
did  set  forth  to  scourge  the  perpetual  vices  of  men. 
They  should  be  mere  stuff  for  paradoxes.  My  gall 
should  coin  slanders  like  a  mint.  I  would  match  all 
things  in  comparisons  with  dirt  and  dishonour.  The 
generations  of  men  were  better  parch  in  an  Afric  sun 
than  in  the  pride,  insolence,  and  salt  scorn  of  my 
untutored  disposition.  Their  main  opinion  should  be 
crushed  in  the  taint  of  their  most  excellent  and  vaunted 
champions.  But  heaven  be  blessed  for  it  ! — desire  did 
speedily  outrun  performance.  My  scorn  proved  in  the 
event  a  mere  bubble  of  the  brain,  bred  of  a  passing 
and  personal  spleen.  I  embarked  the  boat  of  my  folly 
in  a  prodigious  contempt  of  Cressid  and  her  kind ; 
but  ere  the  white  page  of  her  story  was  blackened  with 
one  spirt  of  the  ink,  my  private  humour  passed  into  a 
poet's  rage ;  and,  when  my  poor  principal  and  com- 
modious drab  did  part  her  false  lips  to  swear  eternal 
troth  to  the  poor  cuckoldi  of  her  choice,  lo  !  her  speech 
was  as  silver,  and  my  heart  so  deeply  lost  to  her  pitiful 
condition  that  the  pot  of  my  eyes  was  more  like  to 
run  over  in  contemplation  of  humanity's  natural  weak- 
ness in  her  person  than  my  amicable  spirit  to  scorn 
her  vows  in  the  true  tune  of  my  undertaking.  For 
of  scorn,  that  judges  his  comrades,  weighing  scrupu- 
lously the  good  with  the  ill  and  parting  the  black  from 
the  white,  I  have  not  in  my  disposition  so  much  as 
would  send  a  thief  to  the  gallows  ;  and,  even  as  I  took 
it  upon  me  to  affect  an  immeasurable  contempt  of  my 
several  creatures,  I  discovered  the  lack  in  myself  of 
the"  necessary  virtuous  rage  and  resolution  to  despise 
a  frailty  of  mine  own  invention. 

Behold  me,  then,  having  a  little  unpacked  my  heart 
in  words,  abandon  my  play  like  an  unfinished  monu- 
ment, to  stand  for  a  private  warning  that  I  were  best 
leave  it  with  honest  Ben  to  scourge  the  world  into  a 
timely  penitence,  laving  his  whip  upon  the  back  of 
folly.  For  myself  I  might  see  with  but  half  an  eye  that  I 
loved  the  fool  too  well  to  anatomise  and  come  at  his 
vice  by  carving  him  as  dead  meat  to  tickle  the  palate 
of  wisdom  or  feed  fat  the  bell}-  of  self-esteem.  Accord- 
ingly, for  some  twelve  winters  and  summers  I  left  aside 
this  scornful  tragedy  upon  the  shelf.     Wherefore,  then, 
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did  I  again  encounter  it  with  a  finishing  hand,  having 
once  abandoned  it  as  the  better  part  of  wisdom? 

Truly  my  after-resolution  was  taken  greatly  against 
the  hair.  If  you  would  judge  me  truly,  set  me  not 
too  critically  in  the  book  of  your  displeasure;  for  if  I 
erred,  it  was  from  too  constant  a  reading  of  your  own 
favourite  counsellor.  You  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  past 
remedy  most  deeply  read  in  the  musical  wise  works 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  lately,  if  you  please,  my  Learned 
Solicitor-General  of  the  realm.  With  Sir  Francis  I 
have  had  but  one  personal  and  private  passage,  wherein 
he  did  most  courteously  send  word  that,  though  he 
could  not  for  his  life  quit  perusal  of  my  plays,  he  had 
as  lief  be  damned  as  be  saddled  with  so  monstrous  a 
burden  of  scandalous  and  lawless  works  as  lay  to  my 
charge.  Whereto  I  answered  in  kind  that  his  own 
fair  "manner  of  writing  did  likewise  draw  me  to  omit 
dislike  of  his  matter  ;  and  assured  him  for  his  comfort 
that,  were  my  own  poor  name  lost  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  time,  no  man  would  ever  be  so  far  astray  in  his 
wits  as  to  put  upon  him  the  authorship  of  so  unlikely 
an  offspring  as  the  plays  of  your  king's  most  humble 
servant.  Then,  like  two  admiring  but  inharmonious 
spirits,  we  bowed  and  parted. 

I  do  not  here  recount  this  small  adventure  in  pure 
idleness;  for  it  was  this  same  encounter  with  Sir 
Francis  that  put  me  anew  to  entreating  for  my  solace 
the  broken  music  of  his  page.  Whereupon  I  attuned 
myself  to  his  disposition,  endeavouring  to  sit  above 
the  follies  of  men  in  the  removed  spirit  of  him  whose 
fault  and  whose  glory  was  ever  to  write  of  mortal 
passion  and  mortal  frailty  with  immortal  wisdom.  His 
bones  are  marrowless  that  wrote  :  "  They  do  best 
who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep 
quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  affairs 
and  actions  of  life  ;  for  if  it  check  once  with  business, 
i:  troubleth  men's  fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  they 
can  no  ways  be  true  to  their  own  ends  ".  Such  writing 
is  of  one  that  hath  ever  been  reputed  of  a  holy,  cold 
and  still  conversation  ;  whose  muse  dwells  on  a  moun- 
tain-top, breathing  no  common  air  of  the  plains  and 
rivers  at  his  base.  Incontinently  I  was  set  thinking 
whether  I  could  not  for  once  tune  mine  own  endeavour  in 
the  key  of  removed  and  ironic  contemplation,  affecting 
to  hold  humanity  in  the  scale,  and  to  consider  curiously 
into  his  motions,  as  if  he  were  a  wonderful  strange  beast 
from  Ind  or  Afric. 

Whereupon  I  took  down  my  unforgotten  scornful 
tragedy,  and  put  myself  into  a  stubborn  pride  with  all 
that  crawled  between  heaven  and  earth.  In  mine  own 
despite,  I  took  it  hardly  upon  myself  to  enter  the 
mood  of  a  peacock  ;  refused  all  fellowship  ;  bit  my  lips 
with  a  politic  regard;  would  answer  nobody,  but  was 
like  to  split  wrords  with  mine  own  shadow.  I  would 
be  superior  to  the  creatures  of  my  fancy ;  Cressid 
should  be  a  mere  cistern  for  the  pouring  in  of  my  new- 
found, judgmatical  contempt;  I  would  be  opposite  with 
Achilles  and  bring  down  his  reputation  with  the  arrow 
of  justice ;  the  heroes  of  both  parts  should  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  man-size,  mirrored  in  the  cold  specula- 
tion of  unmerciful  eyes ;  always  would  I  quench  my 
too  familiar  spirit  with  the  austere  regard  of  control ; 
and  the  chorus  of  my  play  should  lie  in  the  mouth  of 
an  envious  and  filthy  slave.  I  would  play  Sir  Francis 
with  mankind,  regarding  them  indifferently  as  a  philo- 
sopher whose  heart  was  too  greatly  enamoured  of 
wisdom  to  be  compassionate  with  folly  ;  whose  disposi- 
tion was  too  strongly  fortified  to  admit  an  understand- 
ing parley  with  weakness. 

How  I  fared  in  my  unhappy  and  satirical  adventure 
you  may  judge  yourselves  from  the  printed  page  ;  for 
you  shall  not,  so  long  as  I  live  to  prevent  it,  see  my 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  enacted.  Here  is  a  new  play 
that  shall  remain  for  ever  new,  never  staled  with  the 
stage,  never  clapper-clawed  with  the  palms  of  the 
vulgar,  or  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  here,  withal,  is  mine  own  opinion  for  a 
prologue. 

Briefly,  my  enterprise  fared  no  better  at  a  second 
breath.  For  as  my  fair  wanton  uttered  music  in  despite 
of  me,  and  tugged  the  strings  of  my  heart  with  her  pitiful 


untruth,  so  did  my  ungovernable  Trojans  and  Greeks, 
slipping  from  the  boundaries  of  my  forced  contempt, 
assume  the  presence  of  noble  counsellors,  and  speak 
with  the  accent  of  princes.  I  had  intended  they  should 
walk  in  the  likeness  of  small,  prating  fellows  ;  but  my 
purpose  was  so  far  unable  to  keep  a  true  course  that 
even  the  blockish  and  beef-witted  Ajax  failed  of  my 
undertaking,  and  in  the  tolerance  of  my  regard  was 
more  like  to  be  accepted  as  my  parallel  and  beloved  kins- 
man, descended  of  Adam,  the  common  parent  of  fools, 
than  to  be  used  as  the  butt  of  my  misprision.  As  for 
my  green-sick  Troilus,  that  was  to  be  the  mere  figure 
of  Sir  Francis'  homily  of  love  that  troubleth  the  for- 
tunes of  men  and  maketh  them  in  no  way  true  to  their 
own  ends,  he  hath  turned  in  defiance  of  his  author,  as 
the  very  plea  of  youthful  and  seemly  passion  at  the 
merciless  foot  of  time,  pleading  against  that  injury  of 
chance  which  w  ith  the  rude  brevity  of  his  summons  hath 
strangled  the  vows  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  lovers, 
fumbling  all  up  in  the  loose  adieu  of  one  poor  famish'd 
kiss,  distasted  with  broken  tears.  So  wide  hath  my 
scornful  intention  flown  of  the  determined  mark  that 
with  the  spending  of  a  winter's  day  I  might  turn  this 
defeated  satire  into  a  story  of  heroes.  Hector  should 
stride  the  field,  a  prince  of  chivalry.  Achilles  should 
stand  a  monument  of  pride,  wonderful  for  his  height 
alone.  Ulysses  should  be  my  wisest  of  counsellors ; 
and  Helen  worthy  of  the  blood  that  painted  her,  with 
fame  unparalleled  in  the  large  spaces  of  history. 

Nevertheless,  though  with  but  little  pains  I  might 
mend  my  play  into  a  consonancy  with  my  proper  nature, 
yet  I  prefer  to  leave  it  patched  and  broken,  for  a  sign 
that  I  lacked  gall  to  make  bitter  this  earthly  spectacle. 
Bootless  the  rank  slave  and  minion  of  Ajax  rails  upon 
Greek  and  Trojan,  seeking  to  turn  truth  and  nobilit1 
out  of  doors,  and  strangle  all  with  noxious  weeds 
of  his  distorted  fancy.  Bootless  the  wise  Ulysses  (Sir 
Francis  himself,  if  you  would  know,  stuck  into  my  play 
to  give  me  greater  courage  for  the  enterprise)  pierces 
through  to  the  vice  of  great  Achilles  ;  and  finds  in  level} 
Cressid  merely  the  sluttish  spoil  of  opportunity.  For 
I,  that  put  him  there  to  lend  the  more  resolution  to  my 
scorn,  speedily  found  myself  in  a  natural  opposition  tc 
the  pitiless  cold  wisdom  that  looks  quite  through  the 
deeds  of  men  and  assesses  them  as  if  its  owner  lacked 
in  himself  the  touch  of  nature  that  lends  him  a  share 
in  their  every  part  of  weakness  ;  and,  though  I  have 
looked  as  near  as  possible  with  Ulysses'  eyes,  my 
creatures  have  run  persistently  from  the  judgment-seat ; 
and,  from  being  ironical  figures,  fashioned,  as  it 
were,  by  the  merciless,  jesting  gods  to  be  thwarted 
and  killed  for  their  sport,  they  have  turned  into  the 
pitiful  likeness  of  men  viewed  in  the  bond  of  fellowship. 

Here,  then,  is  mine  own  particular  vainglory — that, 
rather  than  reform  my  play  into  the  successful  image 
of  my  proper  spirit,  I  prefer  wilfully  to  leave  an  im- 
perfect witness  that  I  am  no  Mars  of  malcontents,  nor 
could  not,  if  I  would,  be  possessed  with  wisdom  enough 
to  despise  the  fool  in  his  folly,  or  level  the  prince  with 
the  hind.  I  leave  my  Cressid  for  a  document  that  I 
would  sooner  be  known  to  fail  in  scorn  of  humanity 
than  succeed  in  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Francis. 

Wherefore,  as  Sir  Francis  was  the  fountain-head  of 
this  enterprise,  so  I  would  dedicate  to  him  the  unripe 
fruit  of  my  endeavour.  He  will  perchance  be  the  less 
wrathful  in  face  of  my  presumption,  as  "Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  is  the  only  one  of  my  plays  that  is  touched 
with  his  own  particular  breath.  So  much  is  it  the  less 
mine  own.  But — to  speak  it  with  a  sad  brow — I  am 
so  far  stubbornly  proud  of  my  unsuccess  that  I  leave  it 
herewithal  for  a  measure  of  the  great  gulf  that  is 
between  us. 

ON  ARRIVING. 
By  Filsox  Young. 

IF  Going  Away  was  the  most  glorious  part  of  the 
holidays  of  childhood,  Arriving  was  the  most 
purelv  joyous.  The  excitement  of  Going  Away  was 
tinged  with  the  apprehension  which,  pleasant  or  un- 
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pleasant,  is  inseparable  from  the  beginning  of  any  great 
enterprise,  and  was  shadowed  by  a  sense  of  perils  and 
adventures  by  land  and  sea  to  be  encountered  before 
the  end  was  reached.  But  on  arriving  these  things 
were  all  behind  us  ;  it  was  a  crescendo  of  pleasures ; 
they  did  not  end,  but  were  simply  merged  in  a  succes- 
sion of  joys,  a  vista  of  delight  of  which  even  the  visible 
horizon  did  not  mark  the  end.  In  short,  Going  Away 
happened  at  night,  and  Arriving  happened  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  in  that  statement  is  contained  the  whole 
essential  difference  between  the  two. 

I  have  already  described  how  Going  Away  ended. 
Arriving  began  by  one's  waking  up  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  and  wondering  where  one  was,  and 
gradually  becoming  aware  that  one  was  indeed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  ship  and  travelling  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  The  great  question  was  how  soon  one  could  get 
up.  The  view  from  the  porthole  probably  revealed 
only  a  grey  waste  of  waters.  One  hardly  dared  to  look 
at  the  time  for  fear  it  should  be  some  dreadful  hour 
like  three  or  four  o'clock — a  hopeless  hour,  at  which  it 
was  quite  useless  to  get  up.  One  lay  trying  to  go  to 
sleep  again,  or,  failing  that,  determined  to  lie  still  for 
an  hour  by  sheer  effort  of  will ;  and  when  one  looked  at 
the  clock  again  it  was  but  five  minutes  later.  Some- 
times one  would  try  to  persuade  oneself  that  four 
o'clock  was  quite  a  reasonable  hour  to  get  up,  and, 
having  dressed,  find  one's  way  up  on  decks  that  were 
either  deserted  and  very  wet,  or  else  in  process  of 
being  washed  down,  so  that  there  was  no  dry  spot  to 
sit  upon.  No  land  being  visible,  and  the  air  being 
probably  bitterly  cold,  and  the  sun  not  risen,  the  most 
sanguine  temperament  failed  to  support  such  con- 
ditions, and  one  would  come  down  again  and  make 
another  effort  to  sleep,  repeating  these  experiments 
until  one  did  sleep  in  earnest,  and  woke  up  with  a  shock 
to  find  that  the  green  shores  of  Ireland  were  visible, 
that  the  sun  had  risen,  and  that  other  people  had  been 
up  for  quite  a  long  time.  How  sweet  the  air  was,  how 
green  seemed  the  familiar  shores  of  one's  native  land  ! 
There  were  greetings  to  be  exchanged,  notes  to  be 
compared  on  the  experiences  of  the  night,  absorbing 
interests  connected  with  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
alongside  the  quay  and — joy  of  joys — the  sight  of  the 
yellow  wheels  of  the  conveyance  which  was  to  carry 
us  on  the  last  thirty  miles  of  our  journey.  This  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  long  car,  a  kind  of 
vehicle  unknown  except  in  Ireland,  and,  in  sober 
truth,  nothing  more  luxurious  than  a  species  of  spring 
dray  with  metal  flaps  over  the  wheels  and  a  kind  of 
knife-board  arrangement  on  which  four  or  six  people 
sat  facing  outwards  on  either  side,  the  luggage  being 
piled  in  the  middle.  But  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah 
could  not  have  seemed  to  us  a  more  delectable  and 
luxurious  and  splendid  conveyance. 

And  now  we  were  all  packed  and  tucked  in  behind 
rugs  and  aprons,  and  rattling  over  the  stony  streets 
of  the  town  and  out  into  the  country  road,  with  the 
morning  sunshine  slanting  still  low  across  it,  and  the 
air  still  sweet  from  the  dews  and  showers  of  the  night, 
and  the  hedgerows  fragrant  and  bright  with  wild  roses 
and  dog- daisies.  We  had  thirty  miles  to  cover,  with 
changes  of  horses  three  times,  and  the  joy  of  the  road 
before  us.  The  first  thing  I  remember  when  once  well 
out  on  the  road  was  the  production  of  baskets  and 
packets  of  biscuits  and  sandwiches  ;  and  my  strongest 
association  with  this  part  of  the  road  is  the  slightly 
metallic  taste  of  milk  drunk  out  of  the  cup  of  a  flask, 
and  the  difficulty  of  imbibing  it  from  the  narrow  end 
of  the  cup  while  seated  on  a  jolting  vehicle.  And  after 
that  I  think  I  generally  slept  or  dozed  for  about  an 
hour  ;  dozed  deliciously,  leaning  against  some  protect- 
ing shoulder,  with  an  under-current  of  the  gritty  sound 
of  wheels  along  the  road,  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  of  Irish 
voices  heard  in  pauses  by  the  roadside.  Then, 
refreshed  by  sleep,  one  would  wake  to  an  absorbed 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  journey;  for  our  vehicle 
carried  the  mails  for  thirty  miles,  and  carried  many 
other  things  as  well ;  so  that  the  driver,  as  we  rounded 
a  bend  of  the  road,  would  suddenly  throw  a  fish  at  the 
door  of  a  house,  and  give  a  bundle  of  newspapers  to 


some  old  woman  who  had  walked  a  couple  of  miles 
down  a  side  road  to  receive  them.  At  one  corner  there 
was  always  a  dog,  a  black  retriever,  who  waited  for 
his  master's  newspaper,  and  could  be  seen  soberly 
trotting  off  with  it  until  the  bend  of  the  road  hid  him 
from  sight.  Then  there  was  a  beggar  who  frequented 
the  road,  Paddy  Leary,  of  whom  we  were  terri- 
fied, and  the  sight  of  him  stumping  along  in  his  pictu- 
resque tatters,  or  pausing,  as  we  passed,  to  raise  his 
lined  face  and  shake  his  knarled  stick  at  us,  thrilled 
us  with  a  sense  of  perils  encountered.  Then  there  were 
the  halts  to  change  horses,  and  the  sight  of  men  drink- 
ing porter  in  some  little  wayside  public-house  ;  and  my 
views  of  life  at  that  time  must  have  been  very  strict, 
for  I  remember  feeling  rather  frightened  that  in  such 
a  happy  country  and  on  such  a  beautiful  morning  men 
should  be  found  wicked  and  abandoned  enough  to 
commit  this  sin. 

Halfway  along  the  road,  just  after  it  passes  through 
the  town  of  Nevvtownards,  takes  a  sudden  bend  and 
comes  out  on  one  of  the  most  fragrant  shores  in  the 
world.  One  moment  you  are  under  trees,  going  by  a 
moss-grown  chapel  and  market-house,  and  the  next 
you  are  out  in  the  open  with  the  stony  beach  close  to 
you,  the  intoxicating  smell  of  seaweed,  and  the  sound 
of  waves  washing  against  stones — no  muddy  lake 
water,  but  the  veritable  sea  itself,  clear  and  green  and 
transparent  against  the  rocks  and  pebbles  of  the  beach. 
Need  I  tell  you  what  the  moment  of  that  vision  meant 
to  us  in  this  succession  of  delights?  For  these  were 
our  own  waters,  the  shores  of  our  own  lough,  which 
we  were  to  follow  in  all  their  twistings  and  turnings 
for  some  fifteen  miles,  and  well-nigh  to  the  open  sea 
itself.  Great  was  the  competition  to  sit  on  the  shore 
side  of  the  car ;  so  great  indeed  that  turns  had  to  be 
taken,  and  at  stopping-places  there  was  much  lifting 
down  and  hoisting  up  as  these  exchanges  were  effected. 

Two  more  changes  of  horses  after  this,  and  we  were 
out  on  the  last  ten  miles,  mostly  inland  again,  for  we 
were  to  lose  sight  of  the  sea  until  it  burst  upon  us 
at  the  very  doors  of  our  home.  Now  the  excitement 
became  almost  sickening  as  we  strained  our  eyes  along 
the  road  to  mark  the  familiar  objects  ;  and  as  we  neared 
the  village  of  our  destination  familiar  faces  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  road*,  and  we  recognised  them  with  a  thrill 
of  wonder  that  they  should  exist  so  unchanged  during  our 
absence.  Now  began  the  long  wall  of  the  demesne,  with 
a  curtseying  figure  at  the  first  lodge  gate  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  wall,  under  a  tunnel  of  trees,  the  pump  and 
the  first  white  cottages  of  the  long  village  street.  The 
horses  were  whipped  up,  and  with  a  glorious  commo- 
tion we  entered  on  the  last  stage  of  our  triumphal  pro- 
gress. The  upper  halves  of  the  house  doors  were  opened, 
and  old  women  with  mutches  on  their  heads  looked  out 
upon  us,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands.  Now  we 
have  passed  the  baker's,  that  functionary  himself,  per- 
petually white,  and  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  mist  of  flour, 
standing  behind  his  counter  ;  now  past  the  wonderful 
shop  of  sweets  and  mysteries,  with  the  name  "  Ander- 
son "  in  crusted  white  letters  (one  of  them  missing) 
over  the  lintel ;  now  another  shop,  the  source  of  the 
most  delicious  gingerbread,  with  its  little  proprietress 
nodding  and  waving  to  us  from  the  door ;  now,  with  a 
last  crack  of  the  whip  and  scattering  of  poultry  from 
under  the  very  wheels,  into  the  market  square  itself,  in 
front  of  the  post-office,  with  familiar  faces  waiting  to 
greet  us.  But  even  yet  we  had  not  finished  ;  the  greater 
joy  was  to  come.  The  mails  have  been  taken  off,  the 
parcels  and  odd  luggage  discharged,  and  with  a  grating 
of  brakes  we  turn  away  down  the  steep  street,  where 
the- masts  of  ships  show  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  round 
the  corner,  beside  the  pump,  along  the  wall  of  an  old 
castle,  and  suddenly  the  view  is  open — to  me  the  most 
sacred  and  beautiful  view  in  the  world  ;  a  view  of  beach 
and  harbour  and  sea,  with  our  own  craft  at  her  moor- 
ings in  the  foreground,  and  the  swift  sliding  tide 
beyond,  and  across  it  green  wooded  shores  trimmed 
with  a  brown  line  of  seaweed,  and  the  blue  mountains 
in  t he  distance.  That  was  the  culmination  ;  but  a  few 
yards  more  and  the  wheels  had  come  to  rest,  and  we 
jumped  down  on  to  the  gravel  sweep  into  the  arms  wait- 
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ing  to  receive  us.  Vet  it  was  not  the  beloved  kinsfolk 
whose  presence  and  welcome  most  thrilled  us,  but  the 
sturdv,  bearded,  blue-jerseyed  figure,  commodore  and 
admiral  of  our  small  fleet  of  boats,  who  stood  waiting 
to  take  part  in  the  welcome,  and,  incidentally,  to  help 
with  the  luggage.  That  he  should  be  really  alive  and 
existing  before  us  in  the  very  flesh  was  the  crowning 
miracle  and  delight  of  our  journey.  When  we  had 
found  him  we  had  Arrived. 

Going  Away  and  Arriving — how  closely  the  whole  of 
existence  fits  itself  between  those  two  adventures.  When 
vou  stand  in  the  mid-sea  of  life,  far  away  from  its  begin- 
nings, and  apparently  far  from  its  ending,  you  realise 
how  many  things  you  have  gone  away  from,  and  how 
comparativelv  few  you  seem  to  have  arrived  at.  Yet 
I  like  to  think  that  they  are  but  the  two  halves  of  one 
whole,  and  that  if  Going  Away  is  the  chief  joy  of  youth- 
ful life,  Arriving  is  the  special  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
age;  and  that  even  though  the  horizons  of  youth  are 
grown  dim  and  misty  in  the  distance,  for  people  who 
have  grown  old  wisely  the  land  they  are  approaching 
grows  more  and  more  clearly  defined,  and  from  being 
a  strange  and  unknown,  becomes  a  familiar  and  wel- 
coming country  ;  on  whose  soft  shore  they  look  forward 
to  lying  down  for  a  long  rest,  with  the  noise  of  the 
waters  over  which  they  have  passed  lulling  them  to  a 
pleasant  and  dreamless  sleep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EAST  CARMARTHENSHIRE  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  Bishop's  Mansions,  Fulham, 

27  August  1912. 

Sir, — Your  excellent  remarks  on  the  result  of  the 
East  Carmarthenshire  election,  supplemented  by  those 
of  Sir  Henry  Howorth  in  a  letter  in  to-day's  "  Times  ", 
call  for  no  additional  observations  so  far  as  what 
took  place  is  concerned.  But  the  sad  and  significant 
thing  is  that  in  such  a  constituency,  at  such  a  crisis, 
so  little  outside  help  was  forthcoming.  Until  a  few 
days  before  the  election  the  Press  was  comparatively 
silent.  In  ordinary  times  absence  for  a  holiday  is,  no 
doubt,  a  reasonable  excuse,  but  these  are  not  ordinary 
times,  and  Mr.  Mervyn  Peel's  plucky  and  untiring 
efforts  deserved  more  support.  Why  were  not  eloquent 
speakers — preferably  those  who  could  speak  Welsh — 
forthcoming  to  meet  the  successful  Nonconformist 
Ministerialist?  Under  the  circumstances  I  agree  that 
the  result  was,  as  the  Church  Defence  Committee  say, 
satisfactory,  but  with  a  little  more  self-denial  and  belief 
in  what  energy  could  effect  it  might  have  been  much 
more  so.  If  only  the  Unionists  showed  half  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Martin  Tilby  and  the  Church  Defence 
Committee,  the  country  would  be  astounded  with  the 
results.    For  it  is  action,  not  talk,  that  is  needed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  J.  A.  FitzRoy. 


AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN   IRISH  HOME  RULE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rhinebeck  N.Y.,  12  August.. 
Sir, — If  any  of  your  readers  would  care  to  know 
exactly  what  Irish  Home  Rule  would  mean  in  Ireland 
I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  information,  as  I  have 
lived  under  it  all  my  life — in  New  York.  That  city  has 
been  governed  by  the  Irish  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
they  have  had  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  carrying  out 
their  racial  ideas  of  civic  government.  It  is  pre- 
eminently in  that  city  that  the  fine  flower  of  modern 
Irish  civilisation  has  bloomed  in  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  where  one  can  study  the  national  aptitude  for  self- 
government  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  And 
perhaps  Englishmen  do  not  also  realise  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  settlers  of  New  York  are  to  be 
numbered  among  the  "  subject  races  "  and  "oppressed 
nationalities  ",  in  being  governed  without  their  consent 


by  an  alien  invader  (and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  society  that  meets  in  Caxton  Hall).  If  the 
advocates  of  Home  Rule  could  understand  that  the 
hideous  corruption  and  crime  now  rampant  in  New 
York  is  the  result,  in  another  country,  of  what  they 
are  so  anxious  to  see  established  in  Ireland,  perhaps 
they  would  pause  in  their  quixotic  gallop  towards  the 
abyss,  and  admit  that  there  are  ideals  impossible  of 
human  achievement.  Yours  etc., 

F.  C. 

BRITAIN'S  "PROSPERITY". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol. 

Sir, — I  try  to  write  a  few  words  on  this  question 
without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  means  Great  Britain 
should  rightly  take  against  possible  aggression  from 
other  countries  advancing  in  prosperity  and  so,  perhaps, 
in  power  of  offence. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
other  countries  must  advance  in  prosperity.  What 
does  this  advance  mean?  It  means,  economically 
speaking,  that  they  advance  as  manufacturing  nations. 
They  advance  not  only  in  supplying  themselves  with 
manufactures  but  in  supplying  manufactures  for  export. 
This  would  appear  to  be  true  for  all  the  great  nations. 
Germany  has  reached  the  point  of  being  an  importer 
of  foodstuffs,  the  United  States  are  near  to  it,  and  if 
the  time  for  Canada  is  far  off,  it  must  yet  come.  Are 
these  not  facts  that  Great  Britain  should  accept  and 
provide  against?  It  is  useless  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  The  nation  which  best  understands  what  it  can 
and  what  it  cannot  do  has  the  best  chance  of  advance. 
Of  course  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  retain  our  present 
high  relative  position,  though  I  admit  that,  personally, 
I  think  the  greatness  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  great- 
ness of  its  people,  so  that  that  nation  is  truly  the  greatest 
whose  inhabitants  are  greatest,  physically,  morally  and 
intellectually.  Leaving  that  moot  point  for  the  moment 
I  would,  however,  ask  the  question  :  Whether  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain  herself  that  other  nations 
should  stand  still  or  advance  in  prosperity? 

Surely  it  is  for  our  benefit  that  other  nations  should 
advance?  They  form  an  important  part  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  the  better  the  environment  of  any  nation  the 
better  are  its  chances  for  self-expression.  The  advance 
of  other  nations,  too,  is,  or  should  be,  a  factor  in  our 
own  advance  :  it  makes  life  for  us  more  strenuous  in 
increasing  competition  and — let  us  hope — in  opening 
higher  ideals. 

In  the  face  of  this  general  foreign  advance  what 
should  we  do  to  preserve  our  Empire?  Free  Trade  or 
Protection  :  closer  connexion  with  our  Colonies  or  pure 
trust  in  a  sentimental  tie  :  the  strengthening  of  social 
discipline  or  socialistic  legislation  :  all  or  any  may  or 
may  not  be  good  to  this  end.  But  there  is  one  great 
fact.  It  was  our  own  humanity  that  founded  the 
Empire  :  man  stands  at  the  back  of  Empire.  What- 
ever forms  of  legislation  we  may  adopt  :  whatever 
foreign  treaties  we  may  make  :  whatever  agreements 
we  may  enter  into  with  our  Colonies,  it  is  the  character 
of  the  nation  as  a  living  organism  which  will  determine 
the  effect.  Lower  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
level  of  our  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  dies  : 
raise  it  and  the  Empire  will  live  and  grow.  Every  idle 
man  living  an  idle  life  of  luxury  is  a  traitor  to  the 
Empire,  a  useless  tax  not  only  on  the  labour  but  the 
morality  and  intellect  of  his  people.  There  must  be 
no  lip  service  to  the  Empire  :  all  must  accept  the  per- 
sonal duty  of  helping  to  raise  the  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  level  of  the  community  at  large.  From 
him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  is  required  :  no  nation 
of  emasculates,  even  wallowing  in  wealth,  ever  held 
empire  for  long. 

The  only  sound  foundation  for  a  nation's  prosperity 
and  the  continuance  of  its  grasp  on  empire  exists  in  the 
strength  of  character  of  the  people  and  the  acceptance 
by  all,  rich  and  poor,  of  the  national  and  imperial 
f  burdens  placed  on  them.  The  nation  whose  immediate 
object  is  national  material  prosperity  and  greatness  of 
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empire  must  fail.  Both  must  be  recognised  as  merely 
incidental  to  the  greatness  of  the  people — the  material 
must  be  treated  as  subjective  to  the  human.  The  irre- 
sponsiblity  of  luxurious  idleness  is  a  greater  danger  to 
the  nation  and  the  Empire  than  the  extremist  form  of 
labour  unrest.  Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 

WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"  Madeley  ",  Gravesend,  26  August  191 2. 

Sir, — I  have  been  considerably  impressed  by  your 
article  on  "  William  Booth".  It  sets  out  a  point  of 
view  which  I  have  not  seen  stated  anywhere  else.  The 
note  which  occurs  earlier  in  last  week's  Saturday 
Review  is  not  less  arresting.  No  student  of  the  sub- 
ject will  ignore  the  statement  :  "We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive anything  farther  from  the  lofty  appeal,  the  gentle 
and  awful  dignity  of  Christ  than  the  Salvation  Army's 
methods  and  whole  demeanour".  But  the  indictment 
is  a  grave  one.  One  would  even  presume  to 
pass  a  criticism  upon  it  but  for  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  trenchant  article  in  question 
confess  that  the  "  Army  "  has  done  something  to  correct 
the  materialism  which  is  "  too  much  with  us,  late  and 
soon  ". 

Along  those  lines  does  there  not  lie  a  justification  of 
methods  which  those  who  adopt  them  may  not  very 
much  care  for?  Materialism  is  not  the  temptation 
only  of  the  well-to-do.  It  is  the  temptation,  in  other 
forms,  of  the  poorest  and  saddest  of  the  people. 
"  General  "  Booth  touched  the  spot  in  his  chosen  con- 
stituency. With  one  hand  he  fed  the  hungry,  but  in 
the  other  he  held  the  Cross.  He  proclaimed  that,  after 
all,  sin  was  the  root-cause  of  the  troubles  of  life,  even 
among  the  unfortunate  and  most  pitiful  classes.  He 
was  not  a  sentimentalist  nor  a  short-sighted  philan- 
thropist. His  spectacular  and  extravagant  methods 
seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  rouse  the  sub- 
merged from  the  stupor  and  despair  of  the  unspeak- 
able depths  into  which  somehow  they  had  sunk.  It 
were  difficult  to  stand  on  a  certain  stone  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  and  believe  that.  Izaak  Walton  cared  much 
for  coloured  flies — except  as  "ends"  which  justified 
means.  This  writer — himself  a  minister  of  religion — 
much  prefers  the  quiet  and  regular  methods  of  Christian 
work,  but  he  has  to  remember  that  hundreds  of  the 
men  and  women  whom  the  Salvation  Army  has  lifted 
from  degradation  into  respectable  citizenship  would 
never  have  been  lifted  at  all  by  conventional  hands. 
Anyhow,  no  agency  had  succeeded  with  them  until 
"  General  "  Booth  came  along.  With  your  permission 
I  say  this.  At  the  same  time  I  share  very  sincerely 
and  with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  jealousy  which  you 
betray  in  relation  to  the  loftiness  and  awful  dignity  of 
the  Christian  appeal. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Edward  Harlow. 

[It  has  often  been  said  that  no  agency  had  succeeded 
with  the  degraded  and  the  outcast  (we  do  not  know 
what  "submerged"  means)  until  the  Salvation  Army 
"came  along".  But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this? 
No  inquiry,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  borne  out  any 
such  conclusion.  Our  correspondent,  with  many  others, 
describes  as  "  necessary  "  methods  which  he  obviously 
feels  to  require  apology.  We  do  not  understand  the 
position.  That  which  is  necessary  is  superior  to  any 
apology,  extenuation  or  regret.  We  cannot  admit  that 
vulgarity  can  be  a  help  to  Christianity. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

"  ITALIAN  JUSTICE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  Mary's,  Derby  Road,  Bournemouth, 
29  August  1912. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  close  my  share  of  the  correspon- 
dence on  the  above  subject  by  replying  to  Mr.  Bagot'.s 


"amusement"  at  what  he  terms  my  "  insinuation" 
against  "  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  Italian 
noblesse  ".  I  quoted  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Wreford, 
the  then  "Times  "  correspondent  in  Naples;  he  wrote 
under  date  27  November  1872  :  "  Signor  Visconti 
Yenosta,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  actually  defends  the  use 
of  the  pollici  or  thumbscrews  as  being  general  through- 
out Italy  ".  The  "  Times  "  of  18  April  and  21  Decem- 
ber 1873  also  gives  the  following  addition  :  "  The  ap- 
plication of  such  an  abominable  instrument  as  the 
pollici  to  an  Englishman  every  true  friend  of  Italy  must 
regret,  and  that  the  Minister  (the  said  Yisconti  Venosta) 
ol  a  Constitutional  Government  anxious  to  place  itself 
in  the  van  of  civilisation  should  have  ventured  to  justify 
the  use  of  it  ". 

So  much  for  Mr.  Bagot's  typical  statesman  !  One 
more  point,  and  I  will  finish  this  subject.  Mr.  Bagot, 
doubtless  a  thick-and-thin  supporter  of  the  "  Italians  of 
to-day  ",  ignorant  and  forgetful  of  the  events  of  the 
many  yesterdays,  wonders  that  I  permitted  myself  to 
send  my  late  letters  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  in 
London.  Let  me  tell  him  that  I  did  so  as  he  is  the 
proper  guardian  of  Italian  honour  and  fair  fame,  whilst 
he  (Mr.  Bagot)  is  a  supernumerary,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  has  no  special  claim  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of 
which  I  am  the  indubitable  protagonist. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Mercer. 


"THE  MANY-WINTERED  CROW." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants, 

24  August  1912. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  correspondents'  and  readers' 
attention  to  "  Macbeth  "  iii.  2 — 

"  Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Tennyson  followed  Shakespeare  in  the  use  of  the 
generic  term  "  crow  ". 

I  remain  etc. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  August  1912. 
Sir, — Referring  to  "P.  J.'s  "  letter  in  your  issue  of 
to-day,  was  not  Tennyson  in  "  Locksley  Hall"  think- 
ing of 

"  Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  ' '  ? 

"  Macbeth  ",  iii.  2. 

If  Shakspere  felt  justified  in  using  "rooky"  for  a 
wood  inhabited  by  crows,  Tennyson  might  feel  justified 
in  using  "  rookery  "  for  an  assemblage  of  crows  on 
their  way  to  the  wood  ! 

I  believe  that  in  Ireland,  where  many  Elizabethan 
uses  of  English  words  survive,  the  rook  is  usually  called 
"  crow  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  F.  Montague. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dumfries  N.B.,  27  August  1912. 
Sir,— "  P.  J."  in   a  letter  to  the   Saturday  lor 
17  August  gives  as  a  blunder  on  Tennyson's  part  : 

"  The  many  wintered  crow  that  leads 
Tlie  clanging  rookery  home." 

In  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England  rooks  arc 
always  called  crows.  This  may  have  been  the  case  in 
Tennyson's  home  neighbourhood. 

Yours  etc. 

E.  M.  C. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR( — I  notice  under  the  above  heading,  in  your  issue 
of  17  August,  a  list  of  authors'  slips  which  neither 
surprise  nor  astonish  me.  But  I  cannot  allow  "  P.  J.'s  " 
indictment  of  Tennyson's  ornithology  to  pass,  for 
Tennyson  was  an  artist  and  observer  some  way  above 
the  casual  writers  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

In  the  authoritative  "  Everslev  "  edition  of  Tennyson 
the  present  Lord  Tennyson  has  this  note  on  the  "  crow  " 
and  "rookery"  figuring  together  in  a  single  line  of 
"  Locksley  Hall":  "Rooks  are  called  crows  in  the 
Northern  Counties  ". 

The  term  "crow  "  is  obviously  generic;  the  "  crow- 
keeper  "  of  whom  one  reads  in  Shakespeare  scared 
rooks,  I  imagine ;  and  is  not  that  gregarious  bird 
meant  in  "  Macbeth  ",  III.  ii.,  51  ? 

"  Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Lovers  of  Tennyson  are  well  aware  of  his  frequent 
echoes  of  Shakespeare,  and  might  suppose  one  here. 
But  the  meaning  of  "  rooky  "  is  disputed,  and  Tenny- 
son clearly  voted  for  "  roky  "  (dialect  word  for  "  dim  ", 
"misty"),  as  he  has  himself  reproduced  it  in  "The 
Last  Tournament  ".  Tristam  there  hears  the  hounds  of 
Mark  "  in  a  roky  hollow  ".  Intelligent  persons  have 
conceived  this  to  be  a  misprint. 

Fray  excuse  these  few  lines  from  one  who,  being 
neither  a  popular  author  nor  an  up-to-date  journalist, 
is  not  obliged  to  be  casual. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Pennialinus. 


BEHIND  THE  CLOSED  EYE. 

T  WALK  the  old  frequented  ways 

That  wind  around  the  tangled  braes. 

I  live  again  the  sunny  days 
Ere  I  the  city  knew. 

And  scenes  of  old  again  are  born, 
The  woodbine  lassoing  the  thorn, 
And  drooping  Ruth-like  in  the  corn 
The  poppies  weep  the  dew. 

Above  me  in  their  hundred  schools 
The  magpies  bend  their  young  to  rules, 
And  like  an  apron  full  of  jew'ls 
The  dewy  cobweb  swings. 

And  frisking  in  the  stream  below 
The  troutlets  make  the  circles  flow, 
And  the  hungry  crane*  doth  watch  them  grow 
As  a  smoker  does  his  rings. 

Above  me  smokes  the  little  town 
With  its  whitewashed  walls  and  roofs  of  brown 
And  its  octagon  spire  toped  smoothly  down 
As  the  holy  minds  within. 

And  wondrous  impudently  sweet, 
Half  of  him  passion,  half  conceit, 
The  blackbird  calls  adown  the  street 
Like  the  piper  of  Hamelin. 

I  hear  him,  and  I  feel  the  lure 
Drawing  me  homeward  to  the  moor, 
I'll  go,  and  close  the  mountain's  door 
On  the  city's  strife  and  din. 

F.  E.  Ledwidge. 


In  Ireland  herons  are  often  called  cranes.  As  to  "  schools  of 
gpies"  we  must  leave  the  author  to  justify  himself. — Ed.  S.  R. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   GREEK    IN  PART. 

"The  Greek  Genius,  and  its  Meaning  to  Us."  By 
R.  W.  Livingstone.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.    1912.  63. 

\  A  7  E  are  beginning,  here  in  England,  to  write  upon 
the  classics.  The  Oxford  Press  advertises  a 
series  of  three  books  about  Greek  subjects — Professor 
Murray,  genius,  just  genius ;  Mr.  Zimmern,  verbose, 
amusing,  sharp,  and  if  the  truth  is  told  a  trifle  vulgar; 
and  the  book  before  us.  Mr.  Livingstone  is  neither 
lyrical  nor  Hebraic.  He  writes  straight,  sober,  rather 
sententious  English,  is  well  read  and  very  earnest.  The 
didactic  note,  to  speak  like  a  cultivated  pressman,  is 
there.  Those  who  have  access  to  Oxford  lecture-lists 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Livingstone  has  been  holding  dis- 
course to  his  pupils  on  these  subjects.  In  his  book  he 
adds  the  reader  to  his  class.  A  fortunate  and  well- 
taught  class  it  is;  the  instruction  is  substantial  without 
being  dull,  and  the  pupil  feels  that  if  he  has  not  ab- 
sorbed anything  conspicuously  novel  or  hair-raising,  he 
has  grasped  the  truth,  or  most  of  the  truth,  about 
the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks,  we  are  given  to  understand,  have  claims 
upon  our  imagination  because  they  saw  things  as  they 
were,  described  what  they  saw,  abstained  from  conves^ 
tionality,  l'art  pour  l'art,  false  shame,  false  sentiment, 
the  pathetic  fallacy.  They  were  unrestrained  by 
Church,  Bible,  and  any  kind  of  political  censorship. 
They  invented  a  morality  without  the  assistance  of  a 
religious  experience,  and  were  everything  at  once  :  that 
is  to  say  Thucydides  and  Sophocles  were  admirals ; 
writers  and  artists  were  citizens  and  functionaries. 
Hence  their  art  and  thought  are  straight  off  the  facts. 
There  is  no  cant  and  no  affectation,  prudery,  hypocrisy. 
The  mirror  is  a  true  one,  and  renders  the  Greek  world 
as  it  was. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Livingstone  has 
set  out  what  he  would  admit  to  be  commonplaces 
and  expounded  them  firmly  with  the  aid  of  good  illus- 
trations. The  book  is  in  fact  so  sensible  that  it  does 
not  invite  comment,  and  though  the  author  in  the  pre- 
face imagines  he  is  "contentious",  there  are  few 
readers  who  will  not  put  his  book  down  with  a  simple 
"  comme  e'est  vrai  ".  Such  objections  as  occur  to 
the  would-be  critic  are  due  to  Mr.  Livingstone's  classi- 
fication, which  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
reader. 

Thus  Plato  is  considered  an  exception  to  the  Greek 
spirit.  This  is  because  Mr.  Livingstone  has  constructed 
a  scheme  of  the  Greek  spirit  which  does  not  admit  Plato. 
And  in  general  the  author  has  designedly  limited  his 
subject.  He  confines  himself  to  the  classical  period 
and  leaves  politics  outside.  He  does  well  to  do  so, 
but  when  in  the  body  of  the  book  we  find  him  posing 
the  widest  questions,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  absence 
of  personal  religion  on  the  Greek  character,  and  the 
anticipations  of  Authority  and  Inspiration  in  Plato,  we 
feel  that  he  has  strayed  beyond  his  programme,  and 
has  too  few  cards  in  his  hand  for  his  game.  The  Greek 
nature  produced  the  Greek  beliefs,  including  their  atti- 
tude to  the  invisible,  not  vice  versa;  and  the  points 
which  strike  us  about  the  Greeks — why  they  cried  so 
easily,  why  they  loved  tunny,  garlic  and  fennel,  watered 
their  wine,  were  useless  at  politics,  could  not  combine, 
produced  no  jurisprudence,  were  both  cruel  and  delicate, 
and  recognised  a  peculiar  kind  of  sensual  vice,  these 
questions  require  to  be  answered  on  a  plan  which  may 
be  called  ethnographical  if  not  physiological.  Select 
writers  taken  from  two  centuries  may  furnish  some 
evidence,  but  not  nearly  all.  Otherwise,  as  there  is  a 
too  widespread  tendency  to  do,  we  study  the  ancients 
for  edification,  we  use  them  as  it  were  for  purposes 
of  devotion,  we  do  not  regard  them  all  round  and  dis- 
passionately as  specimens  of  the  human  race.  Thus, 
to  take  the  last-mentioned  Greek  peculiarity,  it  is 
inconvenient  to  lecture  to  young  people  on  it,  but  in  a 
book  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  characteristics 
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of  the  race  it  requires* impartial  discussion.  It  was  a 
recognised  social  usage.  The  refusal  to  recognise 
its  existence  has  produced  consequences  even  in 
the  professional  world  of  philology,  which  should 
know  better.  It  is  currently  believed  that  the  Theognis 
we  read  cannot  be  the  Theognis  quoted,  admired  and 
recommended  by  Isocrates  and  Plato,  because  Theognis 
expresses  feelings  which  would  bring  him  into  a  modern 
police-court.  And  Plato's  epigrams?  and  the  "  Pha?- 
drus  "  ?  And  to  continue  with  Plato,  Mr.  Livingstone's 
surprise  when  he  finds  him  puritanical  and  repressive 
would  have  been  less  had  he  not  shut  his  eyes  to  half 
the  Greek  race,  the  Dorian.  After  all  the  eternal 
irapprjo-ta  was  mainly  the  property  of  the  Athenian 
grasshopper,  it  was  the  Athenian  who  was  eager  for 
every  new  thing.  And  again  Plato's  other-worldliness 
would  not  have  seemed  so  un-Greek  to  Mr.  Livingstone 
had  he  considered  that  the  metaphysical  element,  though 
late  in  coming  to  the  surface,  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance of  all  nations,  and  had  enlarged  his  scheme  to 
take  it  in ;  ontology  produces  the  same  bee-in-the- 
bonnet  everywhere,  and  Plato's  Heaven  of  Ideas  results 
from  hisjnability  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  an  abstract 
terrm  ihirty  years  ago,  too,  one  was  taught  that  the 
yewaiov  ij/evSos  of  the  Republic  was  to  Plato's  credit  ; 
it  showed  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Mr. 
Livingstone  blames  him  seriously  for  such  a  subterfuge. 
The  lecturer  is  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Livingstone  is  clearly  too  narrow,  and  tends,  as 
the  practical  teacher  naturally  does,  to  take  the  extant 
for  the  whole.  He  seems  also  to  exaggerate  the  world- 
importance  of  Socrates.  That  estimable  cicada  was  an 
electric  personality  among  the  younger  Athenian  aris- 
tocracy of  the  later  fifth  century,  and  we  are  glad  he 
has  survived.  But  his  opinions  would  have  left  not  a 
print  on  the  sands  of  time  had  not  the  wily  Plato,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  yet  quite  clear,  adopted  him  as 
a  mouthpiece.  In  his  own  day  his  influence,  if  he  had 
any,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  good  ;  Alcibiades  does 
not  do  him  credit,  nor  Critias.  He  was  a  rapt  eccentric, 
and  so  far  as  in  him  lay  retarded  knowledge.  The 
sophists,  whom  our  author  over-estimates,  were  even 
more  evanescent,  if  we  owe  them  some  utilities,  parts 
of  speech  and  metrical  prose.  Euripides,  it  is  true, 
had  more  influence,  inasmuch  as  he  was  more  attractive 
and  lasted  longer ;  but  intellectually  he  was  a  mere  sol- 
vent, and  in  point  of  conduct  decadent.  The  human 
mind  at  this  moment  was  in  other  keeping,  far  from 
Athens.  Thought  had  left  the  Violet  City  with  Anaxa- 
goras  and  had  fled  to  Hippocrates  and  Democritus,  who 
barely  appear  in  this  book.  When  we  return  however 
to  the  extant,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Livingstone  for  an 
excellent  account  of  Pindar,  that  moralised  Racing 
Calendar  whose  survival  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
literature.  Would  that  Fate  had  taken  the  Laws, 
or  half  Euripides,  and  given  us  more  sixth-century 
literature,  anything  but  Solon  ! 

The  religious  tone  of  this  book  is  what  has  struck 
one  reader  most.  Mr.  Livingstone  is  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  ;  he  clearly  holds  that  the  absence  of  religious 
experience  among  the  Greeks  involved  them  in  S.  Paul's 
catalogue  of  sins.  He  is  Protestant,  probably  Angli- 
can, English,  even  local,  and  believes  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  This  is  all,  is  it  not,  very  respectable? 
It  is  even  touching.  In  what  other  country  are  the 
Hellenes  weighed  in  these  scales?  We  may  reproach 
the  author  with  too  lightly  accepting  the  baseless  state- 
ment that  the  eleventh  Odyssey  betrays  Orphicism ; 
Homer  was  canonised  ere  Orpheus  was.  He  lies  too 
under  the  suspicion  of  not  knowing  what  an  aperitif  is. 
True  that  old  age  nowadays  is  ameliorated  by  spectacles, 
car-trumpets  and  bath-chairs,  but  few  old  gentlemen 
smooth  the  path  to  the  tomb  with  sherry-and-bitters. 
Still  we  forgive  the  author  this,  and  his  limited  horizon, 
in  consideration  of  his  excellent  book.  Thucydides 
leading  his  squadron  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
Junior  Proctor  addressing  us  on  the  Greek  Genius. 


TRACTARIAN  AND  CRAFTSMAN. 

"John  Hungerford  Pollen."   By  Anne  Pollen.   London : 
Murray.    1912.  15s. 

'  I  "O  Oxford  men  Pollen's  name  chiefly  suggests  the 
unfinished  doorway  of  the  Museum — a  work  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Ruskin — the  once  vigorous  "  Arthur 
receiving  Excalibur  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  among 
the  perished  roof  decorations  of  the  Union  Library, 
and  the  painted  spandrils  of  the  roof  of  Merton  Chapel, 
completed  in  1877.  But  he  played  no  small  part  in  the 
theological  agonies  of  the  'forties,  when  the  Catholic 
revival  in  the  Church  of  England  was  being  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  Liberal  and  Protestant  reaction. 
Pollen  acted  for  a  time  as  the  Tractarian  Whip.  It 
is  this  part  of  his  life  that  gives  the  real  interest  to 
the  present  volume,  which  tails  off  after  1852 — though 
Pollen  did  not  die  till  1902 — into  the  somewhat  common- 
place career  of  a  prosperous  artist  and  connoisseur. 
The  Letters  in  this  book  were  hardly  worth  printing, 
and  Apostolic  Notaries  who  have  been  Senior  Proctors, 
if  they  intend  their  correspondence  to  see  the  light,  do 
not  describe  "  thousands  at  all  the  Masses  and  praying 
like  winkin.  The  '  Rose  '  a  very  reasonable  pot-house, 
24  bob  for  3  days  ".  None  the  less,  Pollen  must  always 
have  been  a  striking  personality.  Thackeray  was 
attracted  by  him  in  Rome,  soon  after  he  had  "gone 
over",  and  tried  to  pick  his  brains;  also  to  "under- 
stand from  him  what  can  be  the  secret  of  the  religion 
for  which  he  has  given  up  rank,  chances  and  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life  ".  They  were  close  friends  till 
Thackeray's  death,  and  before  the  end  he  got  Pollen 
appointed  to  South  Kensington  as  assistant-keeper. 

The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  this  Life  is  devoted 
to  Pollen's  artistic  achievements  as  architect,  decorator 
and  collector,  and  it  is  certainly  curious  that  a  laborious 
parish  priest  of  thirty-five,  shedding  his  Anglican 
cassock,  should  have  so  quickly  attained  to  eminence 
in  a  profession  requiring  a  long  technical  training. 
His  writings  upon  art — many  short  pieces  were  con- 
tributed to  this  Review — are  by  no  means  those 
merely  of  a  gifted  amateur,  and  sometimes  exhibit 
intellectual  daring,  as  when  he  questions  the  con- 
sonance of  Gothic — dramatic,  external  and  costly — with 
the  Christian  spirit.  He  was  supported  in  1870  for 
the  Slade  Professorship  of  Art  by  Rossetti,  Millais, 
Leighton,  Watts  and  Woolner,  as  well  as  by  Newman, 
under  whom  he  had  held  a  similar  post  at  Dublin.  He 
was  always  a  man,  as  Baroness  von  Hugel  said,  who 
rode  the  world,  and  never  let  the  world  ride  him.  A 
born  aristocrat,  his  impressive  features  and  flowing 
beard  procured  him,  among  associates  familiar  with 
Michael-Angelo's  masterpieces,  the  whispered  name  of 
"  Le  Pere  Eternel  ". 

It  is  not,  however,  in  prosperity  but  in  conflict  that 
Pollen's  life-story  appeals  to  the  imagination.  He  went 
up  from  Eton  to  Christ  Church  in  1838  not  unprepared 
by  his  tutor  Edward  Coleridge's  influence  for  absorp- 
tion in  the  spiritual  movement  which  was  to  transform 
the  English  Church.  He  became  Fellow  of  Merton  in 
1842,  and  made  the  grand  tour  in  1843-4.  From  an 
early  age  he  looked  forward  to  the  priesthood,  though 
he  was  not  ordained  to  it  till  1846,  having  previously 
worked  as  a  deacon  in  S.  Peter-le-Bailey  parish.  The 
movement  was.  at  this  time  in  a  terrible  plight.  When 
Newman  was  received  by  Father  Dominic  on  9  October 
1845  it  was  as  though  the  mainmast  had  gone  by  the 
board,  and  wreckage  soon  lay  thick  on  every  shore.  In 
1847  Pollen,  together  with  Allies  and  Wynne,  made  a 
journey  of  religious  investigation  through  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Flanders.  In  France  forty 
thousand  priests,  under  eighty  fathers-in-God,  were 
winning  back  an  almost  wholly  apostate  nation  to  the 
faith.  Everywhere  a  revival  of  devotion  was  apparent. 
At  Venice  a  stray  Oxford  Head,  eating  ices  in  a  check 
suit,  glowered  at  the  three  white  ties  going  in  and  out 
to  Romish  services.  At  Bologna  they  fell  in  with  Church, 
just  back  from  Greece.  The  year  1848,  fateful  for 
Europe,  found  Pollen  in  Oxford  again  at  the  side  of 
'  Pusey,  Heathcote  and  Marriott,  "  full  of  high  hopes 
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for  the  future  of  the  English  Church  ",  the  go-between 
of  the  party,  but  taking  charge  during  vacations  of 
the  church  built  by  Pusey  in  that  "crying  hell 
of  wickedness",  Leeds.  The  troubled  story  of 
S.  Saviour's  is  told  at  length,  Hook,  as  ex-Tractarian, 
cutting  a  sorry  figure  in  it.  Even  in  the  cholera  ward 
he  cavilled  at  Pollen's  presence  in  the  parish  as  a  helper 
without  episcopal  permission.  That  terrible  time  of 
pestilence  proved  that  High  Church  principles  were 
something  more  than  a  paper  theory,  good  for  cloister 
and  study  only.  It  brought  out  all  the  ghostly  strength 
in  Pollen's  own  character.  As  the  associate  of  Allies  he 
was  now  a  leading  suspect  in  official  circles,  and  was 
inhibited  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford  and  Ripon. 
But  while  the  Gorham  decision  was  sending  men  over 
in  shoals  to  Rome  and  to  the  Eastern  Church  Pollen 
remained,  though  sorely  shaken.  "  Puseyism  has  been 
allowed  its  hour,  a  blessed  period  of  refreshment  in  this 
glaring  season  of  men's  worldliness.  Is  it  to  have  no 
further  meaning?"  In  August  1850  he  declined  the 
very  desirable  college  living  of  Kibworth,  "  the  great 
chance  of  his  life  ".  Then  came  the  Protestant  riots, 
stirred  up  by  Lord  John  Russell.  "  II  Santo  "  (Pusey) 
was  "  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  Press  with  invective, 
calumny,  insult  and  ridicule ;  he  was  publicly  abused  by 
every  bishop  on  the  bench  save  one,  and  silenced  in 
every  diocese ;  his  followers  were  inhibited  on  any 
pretext;  many  of  them,  too,  held  back  from  him". 
Pollen  himself,  impatient  at  Pusey 's  massive  silence, 
admits  that  he  worried  and  "  persecuted  "  his  leader  at 
this  time.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity  dis- 
solved itself.  Newman  delivered  at  this  juncture  his 
lectures,  "Difficulties  of  Anglicans".  Russell  was 
said  to  contemplate  a  Bill  for  the  expulsion  of  Puseyites 
from  the  Church.  Everything — Socinianism,  unbelief, 
sloth — was  tolerable  to  the  authorities  except  that  any 
of  the  Church's  ministers  should  act  on  her  claim  to  be 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  land.  Pollen  now  penned 
his  "Narrative  of  Five  Years  at  S.  Saviour's" — a 
defence  of  Tractarianism  as  logically  carried  out  in  a 
parish. 

But  his  heartstrings  were  breaking.  On  29  August 
1852  he  wrote,  after  a  visit  to  Ireland  :  "  My 
Anglican  days  are,  I  suspect,  numbered  ".  On 
20  October  he  made  his  abjuration  at  Rouen  before  the 
Archbishop.  In  this  step  he  was  not  buoyed  up  by 
rapture  of  conviction  any  more  than  he  had  been  in 
Anglican  days.  "  It  was  like  an  anticipation  of  death. 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  the  scaffold."  The  present 
biography — which  deals  very  fairly  with  Pollen's  High 
Church  stage — gives  the  impression  of  a  man  of  no 
very  passionate  beliefs  or  intellectual  eagerness. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  he  survived  both  the  'forty-five  and 
the  still  more  disastrous  'fifty.  Had  he  a  sense  of 
humour?  He  "  related  as  a  capital  joke  "  the  extreme 
astonishment  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  explained  that  he 
might  eat  meat,  but  not  both  meat  and  fish,  on  a  certain 
fast-day.  She  "  determined  to  inquire  into  a  religion 
which  could  make  any  man  forgo  a  good  dish  ",  and  in 
consequence  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  We  do  not 
see  the  joke,  nor  even  the  "  power  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion  "  exhibited  when,  a  member  of  his 
communion  observing  that  the  heretics  have  the 
intellect  on  their  side,  Pollen  replied  with  courteous 
sarcasm,  "  J.  H.  Newman  is  a  very  clever  man  ".  By 
the  by,  Newman  was  not  "  the  founder  "  of  Trac- 
tarianism (p.  113),  which  was  launched  while  he  was 
yet  a  Liberal  and  Low  Churchman.  There  are  one  or 
two  slips  in  Miss  Pollen's  Latin.  A  don  of  Merton  in 
the  old  days  cannot  have  written  "  Ecclesiae  nostrae 
propitietur  Domine "  (p.  171),  and  Christ  Church  is 
certainly  not  called  "The  House"  from  "  /Edes 
Christi  ".  Xavier's  hymn  "O  Deus,  ego  amo  Te  " 
should  not  be  printed  as  prose.  There  is  an  astonish- 
ing identification  of  "  One  who  combined  in  Himself 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  characters  "  with  New- 
man !  But  the  biographer  has  done  her  work  on  the 
whole  very  well,  and  without  self-obtrusion.  It  was 
worth  doing.  Pollen's  career  covered  the  whole 
vigorous  period  from  the  end  of  George  III.'s  reign  to 
the  beginning  of  Edward  VII. 's. 


GALLEGOS    AND  GALLEGAS. 

"  Spain  Revisited."  By  C.  Gascquoine  Hartley  (Mrs. 
Walter  M.  Gallichan).  London ;  Stanley  Paul. 
1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  exquisite  young  person  who  proposed  that 
nobody  should  have  leave  to  hear  the  later 
Wagner  or  to  glide  over  the  Grand  Canal  by  moonlight 
until  found  to  be  the  possessor  of  temperament  and 
education  has  been  quite  rightly  written  down  a  prig. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when  most  of  us  could 
wish  for  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Board  to  exclude 
the  unfit  from  our  best-beloved  plots  of  holy  ground. 
Take,  for  example,  Most  Catholic  Spain.  Five  Britons 
out  of  six  are  born  with  an  incurable  colour-blindness 
as  regards  the  characteristic  hues  of  the  Peninsula.  Yet 
they  pour  into  Spain  by  every  gateway,  and  then  hasten 
back  again  to  write  their  big  and  silly  books.  Seeing 
that  the  undesirable  alien  who  lands  in  England  must 
have  five  sterling  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  the  visitor  to  Spain  cannot  be  required  to  have 
at  least  five  sound  ideas  in  his  head. 

If  a  Spanish  Board  had  weighed  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Walter  M.  Gallichan,  it  must  soon  have  found  in  the 
applicant's  favour.  By  way  of  evidence,  it  would  have 
sufficed  the  boardsmen  to  know  that  on  her  revisit 
to  Spain  Mrs.  Gallichan  booked  ahead  by  a  boat-express 
which  was  due  to  leave  Waterloo  two  hours  before 
midnight,  and  that  the  lady  reached  the  station  in  the 
best  Spanish  manner  two  hours  before  noon.  Com- 
pelled to  look  on  for  twelve  hours  at  "  the  importunate 
thrustings  into  hurried  'action  "  of  our  fussy  London, 
which  seems  "  a  little  ridiculous  to  one  who  has  lived 
in  Spain  ",  the  traveller  thought  thoughts  worth  more 
pennies  than  her  book  costs.  Her  records  of  the  moods 
which  followed  until  the  journey  was  done  reveal  Mrs. 
Gallichan  as  a  pilgrim  able  to  visit  Spain  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  in  the  flesh.  It  is  a  rare  experience  to  find 
in  a  single  monograph  so  quick  and  just  an  apprehen- 
sion of  art  along  with  so  fine  a  sense  of  nature  ;  so 
romantic  a  homage  to  the  past  linked  with  so  sturdy  a 
faith  in  the  present  and  the  future  ;  so  rational  a  sym- 
pathy with  economic  progress  corrected  by  so  broad  and 
deep  a  humanity.  Here  is  a  wanderer  who  has  killed 
trout  in  the  virgin  waters  of  remote  mountains,  and  has 
pofled  over  the  walnut-wood  carvings  in  little  churches  ; 
who  has  been  junketed  by  Republican  Town  Councils 
and  has  lived  for  weeks  in  muleteers'  inns  where  every 
guest  thrust  his  fork  or  spoon  into  the  iron  or  stone 
vessel  which  held  the  rough  puchero ;  who  has  sought 
out  Spain's  old-world  song  and  dance  and  has  applauded 
Spain's  new-world  feminism.  And  here  is  a  writer 
who,  while  not  minutely  accurate,  can  write  modestly 
and  clearly,  with  occasional  expansions  into  more  than 
tolerable  eloquence. 

In  naming  it  "  Spain  Revisited  "  Mrs.  Gallichan  has 
stuck  a  wrong  label  on  her  volume.  The  revisit  was 
confined  to  Galicia,  which  is  the  least  Spanish  part  of 
Spain,  standing  to  Madrid  as  Brittany  stands  to  Paris, 
or  as  a  prosperous  Connaught  and  Munster  would  stand 
to  London.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Kelt  about  the 
Gallego,  who  is  not  by  any  means  a  twin-brother  of  the 
Castilian  or  the  Andalusian,  and  Mrs.  Gallichan  labours 
many  ingenious  contrasts  and  comparisons  between 
Gallegos  and  other  provincials  of  Spain.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  allured  by  the 
fine  long  bridge  which  joins  the  Spanish  city  of  Tuy 
to  the  Portuguese  outpost  of  Valenca.  By  crossing  the 
Minho  and  pushing  southward  through  the  orange- 
orchards  and  cork-forests  and  palm-groves  of  Portugal, 
Mrs.  Gallichan  would  have  been  rewarded  with  many  a 
bright  side-light  on  her  subject.  It  is  true  that  little 
truth  and  much  slander  result  from  any  direct  question- 
ing of  the  Portuguese  concerning  Galicia  and  the 
Galicians  ;  for  the  Portuguese  not  only  sweat  the  poorer 
Gallego  as  a  waiter  or  a  porter,  but  also  caricature  him 
every  night  on  the  stage,  making  him  even  more 
ridiculous  than  the  comic  Irishman  of  our  suburban 
melodrama.  Yet,  when  the  two  peoples  are  studied 
side  by  side,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
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Gallcgos  are  a  kind  of  northern  Portuguese  redeemed 
by  northern  energy  and  industry.  In  enlarging  upon 
the  Gallegan  strength  in  sculpture  and  the  Gallegan 
weakness  in  painting,  Mrs.  Gallichan  fares  as  far  afield 
as  Aragon  to  find  a  parallel ;  but  in  these  respects 
Galicia  bears  a  far  more  striking  likeness  to  Portugal, 
where  granite  seems  to  be  carved  as  easily  as  soap, 
and  where  there  are  fewer  truly  good  pictures  than 
anywhere  else  in  Christendom.  And  this  is  only  one 
resemblance  out  of  a  hundred.  As  for  the  contrasts 
between  the  two  peoples,  they  are  less  sharp  than  one 
would  expect  to  find,  considering  the  accidents  of 
history.  Galicia  suffered  less  than  Portugal  from  the 
Moor  and  hardly  at  all  from  the  negro.  Again,  Galicia 
was  absorbing  the  culture  of  pilgrims  to  the  lustrous 
shrine  of  S.  James  at  Compostela  from  all  Europe 
(and,  before  the  Great  Schism,  from  Asia  Minor  too), 
while  Portugal  was  not  yet  a  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  Galicia  languished  in  the  grandiose  days  of 
Portugal's  fame  and  wealth,  when  Lisbon  squandered 
the  riches  of  the  Indies  and  Vigo  was  still  a  fishing- 
village. 

It  is  worth  while  thus  bringing  out  a  comparison 
which  Mrs.  Gallichan  has  failed  to  make ;  because 
Portugal's  abrupt  plunge  into  a  Republican  experiment 
may  act  powerfully  upon  Spain  by  way  of  Galicia. 
Those  who  think  of  the  north-western  corner  of  King- 
Alfonso's  realm  as  a  kind  of  Wild  Wales,  sparsely 
peopled  with  superstitious  illiterates,  are  grossly  mis- 
taken. Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Gallcgos  can  read  and 
write.  In  Vigo  every  thirtieth  inhabitant  is  attending 
a  high  school  of  arts  and  industries.  Even  in  the  holy 
city  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  the  legendary  streets 
are  lighted  by  electricity  ;  and  there  is  an  open-air  school 
in  a  sweet  garden  of  bright  flowers  for  delicate  and 
defective  boys  and  girls.  Bookshops  abound,  with 
stocks  of  English  and  French  publications  upon  their 
shelves.  In  conditions  of  life  so  modern  as  these  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  republicanism  and 
socialism  have  many  disciples  ;  and,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Galicians  want  Home  Rule,  the  existence  of 
a  republic  on  the  other  shore  of  a  Galician  river  cannot 
be  helpful  to  a  country  like  Spain,  with  its  need  of  a 
strong  and  popular  monarchy. 

Mrs.  Gallichan  does  not  appear  to  have  soured  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  Spaniards  by  trying  to  master  their 
sorry  politics,  and  Senor  "  Calalejas  "  is  not  the  only 
statesman  who  would  rub  his  eyes  at  her  pages.  Yet 
she  has  given  us  a  chapter  on  the  Gallegan  women 
("  Las  Gallegas  ")  which  must  not  be  overlooked  by 
political  students.  The  women  of  Vigo,  of  Ferrol, 
of  La  Coruna,  are  without  "  the  vote  "  ;  but  they  already 
enjoy  many  of  the  favours  which  "  the  vote  "  would 
not  necessarily  win.  For  example,  the  women  sardine- 
packers  of  Vigo  enjoy  economic  equality  with  the  men, 
including  the  eight-hours'  day.  Higher  in  the  social 
scale  there  are  literary  and  philosophical  Gallegas  who 
have  numerous  readers,  while  they  are  alive,  and  lofty 
monuments  when  they  are  dead. 

Of  all  the  envious  gibes  against  "  the  stupid 
Gallego  "  perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  tale  of  the 
supposed  corpse  who  startled  a  funeral  procession  by 
suddenly  sitting  up  and  demanding  to  know  whither  he 
was  being  taken.  On  hearing  somebody  answer  "  To 
the  cemetery  "  the  Gallego  was  considerably  dissatis- 
fied, and  even  a  little  rebellious,  until  the  undertaker 
showed  him  the  doctor's  certificate  ;  whereupon  he  lay 
down  again  and  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  the 
ceremony.  The  story  is  nearly  as  droll  as  it  is  inapt. 
But,  if  crass  stupidity  be  in  question,  what  of  those 
publicists  who  still  doggedly  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  Spain  is  dead,  that  Spain  is  in  her  coffin,  and  that 
their  own  death-certificates  are  infallible  even  as  against 
the  liveliest  signs  of  Spain's  resurrection?  Spain  is  not 
finished.  Spain,  as  every  open-minded  traveller  finds 
both  in  Galicia  and  out  of  it,  is  beginning  again.  And 
England,  Spain's  foe  in  a  feud  long  outworn,  ought  to 
believe  in  her  and  help  her  ;  for  in  Galicia  at  this  moment 
Englishmen  are  at  work  with  hand  and  brain  building 
a  new  Spanish  Armada,  which  ought  to  be  for  us,  and 
not  against  us,  on  "  the  Day  ". 


THE    INSURANCE    ACT  COMMENTATED. 

"National  Insurance."  By  A.  S.  C.  Carr,  W.  H.  S. 
Garnett  and  J.  H.  Taylor.  London :  Macmillan. 
1912.    6s.  net. 

LEGAL  text-books  on  the  Insurance  Act,  however 
1  ably  compiled,  are  of  little  use  unless  read  with 
the  voluminous  rules  compiled  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  authors  of  "  National  Insurance  "  have  tried  their 
best  by  way  of  analogy  and  illustration,  but  the  Act 
has  been  so  loosely  and  hurriedly  drafted  that  the 
Courts  will  be  busy  explaining  it  for  some  years  to 
come. 

However  strongly  people  may  object  to  compulsory 
insurance,  some  sort  of  a  scheme  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  if  there  be  any  sincerity  in  the  attitude  of 
those  who  over  and  over  again  have  declared  their 
belief  in  the  principle,  they  should  now  honestly  come  in 
and  make  the  best  of  what  wc  have.  Drastic  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  will  be  necessary,  and  can  be  carried 
out  as  its  many  weak  and  ineffective  provisions  are  laid 
bare  by  experience.  But  amendment  will  never  be 
achieved  by  a  rigid  refusal  to  work  every  part  of  the 
Act.  It  is  something  to  have  in  being  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  mutual  national  insurance  which  includes  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  scheme  is 
contributory,  and  that  is  to  the  credit  of  a  popularity- 
hunting  Government,  which  might  have  bribed  the 
electors  by  dividing  the  whole  burden  between  State 
and  employer.  Those  who  believe  in  social  betterment 
must  take  the  Act  as  they  find  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
work  ceaselessly  for  improvement. 

From  the  money  point  of  view  the  Friendly  Societies 
certainly  stand  to  benefit.  The  reserve  values  for 
existing  and  new  members  credited  to  the  societies  by 
the  State  must  greatly  improve  the  position  of  every 
solvent  lodge.  This  part  of  the  Act  is  ably  explained 
bv  the  authors  of  the  text-book.  On  the  face  of  it 
struggling  societies  just  below  the  solvency  line  would 
seem  to  benefit  as  much  as  their  better-off  rivals,  but  in 
practice  their  existence  is  likely  to  be  in  jeopardy.  The 
bettered  financial  position  of  the  solvent  lodges  will 
enable  them  to  increase  benefits  or  reduce  contributions, 
in  some  cases  both.  The  struggling  lodges,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  simply  reach  the  solvency  line  on 
existing  rates.  Open  competition  for  new  members 
then  becomes  inevitable,  and  these,  naturally,  will 
choose  the  lodge  which  offers  them  the  best  terms,  and 
thus  the  State  subvention  will  have  the  effect  of  killing 
off  the  smaller  and  poorer  lodges.  Amalgamation  or 
extinction,  therefore,  becomes  the  only  alternative  for 
dwindling  lodges.  The  smaller  societies  have  acted  for 
years  as  valuable  nurseries  in  the  teaching  of  business, 
public  work,  and  mutual  understanding.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  lodges,  as  the  societies  grow  in  numbers, 
will  pass  into  professional  hands,  and  from  that  it  is 
but  a  step  to  the  State  control  already  firmly  rooted  by 
power  of  the  purse,  ordering  of  investments  and  audit. 

In  many  respects  the  Act  is  deliberately  unfair,  in 
that  it  exacts  contributions  from  people  who  can  by  no 
possible  means  receive  benefits.  Take  the  case  of 
individuals  with  salaries  of  less  than  £160  a  year  who 
have  private  means  of  some  kind  bringing  in  more  than 
ten  shillings  a  week.  They  may,  and  probably  will, 
claim  an  exemption  certificate.  But  the  employer  has 
still  to  pay  his  threepence  a  week  for  them.  This  is  not 
contributory  insurance  but  extra  taxation,  essentially 
unfair  in  incidence.  The  childish  excuse  given  is  that 
otherwise  the  employer  may  be  induced  to  bring  pressure 
on  his  employees  to  claim  exemption.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  simply  to  bolster  up  the  common  fund.  The 
outstanding  blot  on  the  scheme  is  the  illusory  ad- 
vantage offered  to  the  deposit  contributor,  and  the 
comments  on  his  position  in  this  book  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  disingenuous.  The  impression  is  conveyed 
that  the  depositor  will  be  able  to  draw  up  to  his 
"  credit  "  at  any  time — that  is  what  he  has  paid  in. 
Nothing  is  said  about  management  and  doctor's  fees, 
which  are  a  first  charge  on  the  credit  before  a  penny 
can  be  drawn  in  sick  pay.    The  luckiest  of  depositors 
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will  seldom  be  able  to  draw  more  than  a  fortnight's  sick 
pay,  and  the  majority  probably  much  less.  The  de- 
positor will  be  of  a  class  necessarily  very  poor,  often 
sick  and  frequently  unemployed,  and  one  which  needs 
help  more  than  any  other  section  of  the  community. 
His  position  is  pitiable,  and  an  early  alteration  should 
be  pressed  for. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  system  of 
reduced  payments  is  equally  illusory.  Employers  who 
contract  to  keep  their  employees  in  sickness  are  offered 
a  penny  reduction,  the  employees  benefiting  by  a  penny 
also.  In  return  for  this  reduction  the  State  is  relieved 
of  all  insurance  liability  for  sick  pay,  but  still  exacts 
fivepence  from  those  to  whom  it  gives  practically 
nothing.  Now  the  scheme  is  professedly  mutual  and 
national,  based  on  actuarial  calculation,  and  assisted 
cut  of  general  taxation.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
far  better  to  join  the  scheme  in  full  and  to  take  from  it 
the  benefits  upon  which  its  charges  are  based.  In  so 
doing  there  is  nothing  of  meanness,  and  if  an  cmplover 
cares  to  supplement  State  benefits  that  is  his  concern, 
and  all  the  better  lor  his  employee.  Similarly,  if  the 
scheme  is  ever  to  become  really  national,  and  if  all  are 
to  feel  their  responsibility  alike,  then  it  is  essentially 
inadvisable  from  a  civic  point  of  view  for  emplovers  to 
pay  their  employees'  contributions  in  addition  to  their 
own. 

The  doctors  still  stand  outside  the  scheme.  Without 
them,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  a  national  medical  ser- 
vice, the  Act  cannot  be  worked.  No  profession  is  more 
self-sacrificing,  and  its  members  simply  ask  for  a  living 
wage.  The  trouble  is  the  extra  cost,  which  the 
Treasury  is  unwilling  to  find.  Compromise  may  yet  be 
possible  on  the  lines  of  the  Friendly  Societies  paying, 
say,  half  the  sum  in  dispute  and  the  State  the  rest. 
The  societies  are  benefiting  financially  by  the  Act, 
and  can  well  afford  to  pay  this  suggested  increase. 

The  accumulating  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners must,  as  time  goes  on,  become  very  large.  It 
is  their  duty  to  invest  these  funds  at  compound  interest. 
The  actuarial  basis  for  the  scheme  makes  no  allowance 
for  investment  depreciation.  The  Government  say  the 
investment  must  be  in  trustee  securities.  But  as  yet 
the  Government  have  refused  to  guarantee  the  fund,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
depreciation  in  trustee  stock.  This  position  must  not 
be  left  uncertain,  and  the  Government  should  be  pressed 
to  declare  what  is  intended  to  be  done. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  unemployment  benefit  at 
present  is  that  a  great  many  workmen  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  unemployed  are  being  made  to  pay  a  flat 
rate  of  contribution  chiefly  in  aid  of  men  whose  wages 
are,  as  a  rule,  such  that  they  could  well  afford  to  put 
by  enough  to  keep  them  in  periods  of  slack  trade.  Close 
criticism  of  this  part  of  the  Act  is  perhaps  too  previous. 
Unemployment  insurance  is  admittedly  tentative  and 
experimental,  and  the  scheme  will  probably  be  varied 
as  experience  dictates. 


STORIES  WITHOUT  TEARS. 

"Stories  without  Tears."     By  Barry  Pain.  Londcn 
Mills  and  Boon.    1912.  6s. 

Humour,  with  which  wit  is  not  to  be  confounded,  is 
the  faculty  possessed  by  .Mr.  Barry  Pain,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  genuine  humourists  of  the  day.  A  minor 
writer  he  may  be  called,  for  his  interests  are  with  the 
unimportant  people  of  the  world,  and  he  writes  of  them 
and,  primarily,  for  them,  but  his  work  is  not  always 
to  be  looked  on  as  petty.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
tnat  he  could  ever  produce  even  the  briefest  and  lightest 
sketch  which  would  carry  the  conviction  that  he  had 
grasped  a  single  phase  of  the  great  Napoleon's  cha- 
racter, yet  it  may  be  counted  a  more  satisfactory  thing 
to  have  reached  the  heart  of  a  junior  assistant  master  in 
a  State-aided  secondary  school  than  to  have  scratched 
the  skin  of  the  dictator  of  a  continent.  Presumably 
there  was  once  a  time  when  Mr.  Barrv  Pain  had  to 
decide  whether  he  wOuld  be  an  insignificant  writer  on 


important  affairs  or  whether  he  would  become  the  faith- 
ful observer  of  the  lives  of  the  nobodies.  Had  he 
chosen  the  former  course  he  might  have  been  counted 
as  something  of  a  wit,  but  he  decided  otherwise  and  wc 
name  him  humourist,  a  title  which  most  ofLen  is  falsely 
claimed  and  wrongly  given.  Many,  infinitely  greater 
than  he,  cannot  hold  it  because  they  lack  the  single  gift 
of  mercy.  Most  certainly  Swift  and  Congrcve  are  dis- 
qualified. Mr.  Barry  Pain  at  his  best  makes  us  smile, 
and  at  his  worst,  alas  !  he  makes  us  giggle  ;  but  being 
a  humourist  he  never  makes  us  grin  as  do  the  wits. 

These  tales  of  his  are  called  "  Stories  without  Tears  ", 
but  they  are  not  all  of  a  kind  to  be  styled  "  funny  ". 
Some,  indeed,  are  mere  nonsense — little  bits  of  fluff  to 
tickle  those  who  laugh  easily  and  without  shame — yet 
here  and  there  are  passages  and  pages  which  suggest  a 
man  writing  with  the  knowledge  that  the  sigh  and  the 
smile  are  only  the  two  sides  of  the  same  question.  Once 
or  twice  he  allows  a  glimpse  of  the  under  side,  for 
laughter  and  tears  are  relative  terms,  or,  at  least,  we 
should  scarcely  know  the  value  of  the  one  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  other.  This  the  wits  know  also,  but 
there  is  a  bitterness  in  the  weeping  which  they  make. 
The  first  story  in  this  volume  is  worth  noticing  for 
the  example  it  gives  of  the  author's  ability  to  enter  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  commonplace  life.  He  unlocks  the 
door  of  a  room  occupied  by  an  assistant  schoolmaster 
who  is  taking  his  nightly  dose  of  whisky  and  water 
from  a  bedroom  tumbler.  The  bottle  is  kept  in  the 
body  of  a  piano  which  is  past  playing  on.  By  two 
deft  touches  we  are  made  to  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime  which  is  being  committed,  and  the  entry  of  a 
pretty  servant  girl  comes  as  the  dawn  of  romance. 
There  are  times  when  the  little  ones  take  the  courage 
actually  to  live,  and  we  know  well  that  the  schoolmaster 
is  enjoying  most  of  the  sensations  which  Antony  gained 
from  the  banquets  and  the  beauties  of  Cleopatra.  Two 
or  three  days  later  this  young  man  of  simple  tastes 
is  summoned  into  the  presence  of  his  employer  and 
scolded  rather  severely,  but  winged  words  go  back, 
and  this  time  he  is  as  Antony  daring  Octavius  to  do 
his  worst.  Of  course  the  triumvir  would  not  have 
noticed  the  resemblance,  but  the  likeness  is  there  though 
it  has  been  reduced.  A  soul  with  full  powers  of  good 
and  evil  has  been  cramped  until  in  exercising  them  it 
appears  merely  ridiculous.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
tale  in  the  book,  for  it  contains  no  endeavour  to  be  either 
funny  or  pathetic,  but  the  author  seldom  loses  his  in- 
sight. One  or  two  of  the  stories  are  in  the  fantastic 
manner  which  we  remember  from  the  days  of  "  The 
Celestial  Grocery  ",  but  we  prefer  the  plainer  ones. 
Palaces  are  usually  open  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
[yi*  there  are  obscure  villas  to  which  the  general  public 
can  ,.  .  .)•  find  the  key.  Mr.  Barry  Pain  seems  to 
keep  it. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Edinburgh  and   the   Lothian?."    By  Francis  Wat'.  Ljnc'on: 
Methuen.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

To  "  Scotland  of  To-day  "  by  T.  F.  Henderson  (the 
mighty  Burns  authority)  and  Francis  Watt  succeeds  a  larger 
book  0.1  the  Capital  and  Home  Counties  (if  Scotsmen  will 
excuse  the  jdrrase)  from  the  unaided  hand  of  Mr.  Watt. 
The  "  Edinburgh  "  of  R.  L.  S.  is  a  classic  of  this  kind, 
exquisite  in  colour  and  fidelity.  The  mine  has  been 
vigorously  worked  since  Seeley,  the  original  publisher,  put 
forth  the  "  Picturesque  Notes  "  of  probably  the  most  brilliant 
child  of  Edinburgh  since  Sir  Walter.  It  is  a  feather  in  Mr. 
Watt's  "  bonnet  "  that,  coming  late  in  the  day,  he  finds 
room  and  a  welcome.  Himself  a  native  of  East  Lothian,  a 
scholar  and  a  pundit,  he  knows  more  of  tradition  and  of 
history  than  Stevenson  did  ;  and  he  writes  in  the  afternoon  of 
life  when  Stevenson  himself  is  become  one  of  the  silent 
figures  which  haunt  the  northern  metropolis,  and  when 
"  The  Scots  Observer "  is  part  of  the  literary  annals  of 
Edinburgh.  As  becomes  a  barrister  and  a  jurist,  Mr.  Watr 
is  eminently  happy  in  dealing  with  Kames  and  Monboddo 
and  Hermand  and  the  classic  shades  which,  with  Weir  of 
Hermiston,  haunt  the  Parliament  House.  But  he  does 
justice  to  the  older  ghosts,  some  of  them  terrible  enough, 
which  people  Holyrood  and  the  Castle,  to  the  "  Black 
Dinner"  given  to  the  Douglases,  and  many  another  striking 
episode  or  horror.    There  is  no  such  haunted  town  as  Edin- 
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burgh  anywhere,  and  Mr.  Watt  has  been  at  the  pains  to  get 
up,  and  lias  the  art  the  most  effectively  to  re-tell,  stories 
which  even  convinced  Scotsmen  had  forgotten,  or  never  knew 
but  vaguely  and  in  part.  We  are  all  aware  of  that 
tremendous  myth  of  the  Voice  that,  before  Flodden,  sum- 
moned by  name,  one  mirk  midnight,  from  the  Market  Cross, 
the  Scots  lords,  gentry,  and  citizens  to  meet,  that  day  so  many 
weeks  hence,  in  Kell.  All  those  named  duly  fell  at  Flodden, 
save  a  certain  Mr.  Robert  Lawson,  Mr.  Watt  tells  us,  "  who, 
ill  and  sleepless,  paced  uneasily  the  wooden  gallery  of  his 
house  near  by  at  the  dread  hour.  How  his  hair  stood  on  end 
when  the  ghostly  voice  rang  through  the  silent  street !  How 
terrible  to  hear  his  own  name  among  those  proclaimed ;  yet 
lost  he  not  his  presence  of  mind.  Hastily  procuring  a  coin, 
he  dashed  it  on  the  pavement,  and  appealed  to  his  Maker 
against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  destruction  ".  Note, 
says  Mr.  Watt,  how  tradition  has  here  mixed  Scottish  regal 
forms  with  superstition.  "  A  summons  and  proclamation 
at  the  Cross  was  a  sight  and  sound  of  all  others  the  most 
familiar  to  an  Edinburgh  citizen  and  the  tabling  of  a  coin 
as  a  sign  of  protest  and  appeal  is  still  in  use  in  grave  Scottish 
Assemblies."  Mr.  Dexter's  pictures,  notably  of  Edinburgh 
from  Calton  Hill,  of  Holyrood  and  Linlithgow  Palace  from 
the  Loch,  ought  jdone  to  be  the  means  of  despatching  v/hole 
editions  of  this  book  to  Scottish  exiles  in  Canada  as  New 
Year  presents. 

"  On  the  Backwaters  of  the  Nile."    By  A.  L.  Kitching.    London : 
Fisher  Unwia.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

None  enjoys  better  opportunity  of  intimate  study  of  primi- 
tive races  than  the  missionary  :  he  enters  so  much  into  their 
lives  and  goes  about  his  work  in  such  constant  touch  with 
his  people  that,  in  describing  their  customs  and  their 
country,  he  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of  the  globe-trotting 
bookmaker.  Mr.  Kitching  spent  ten  years  among  the  "  child 
races  of  Central  Africa  ".  Whilst  making  no  pretence  to 
be  a  scientific  study  of  anthropology,  his  book  is  a  most 
valuable  help  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  lesser  known 
natives  of  countries  which  he  roughly  designates  as  the  back- 
waters of  the  Nile.  We  have  had  books  in  more  than  plenty 
from  those  who  have  taken  a  trip  on  the  Uganda  Railway 
"  which  has  not  one  single  rail  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  ", 
who  have  collected  picture  postcards  in  Kampala,  or  taken 
snajj-shots  at  Gondokoro,  and  from  grand  tourists  of  the 
Churchill-Roosevelt  order,  but  few  volumes  that  really  tell 
us  much  about  the  people  from  Busoga  to  Gan'.  Every  page 
of  Mr.  Kitching's  assists  to  knowledge  of  the  Bantu  and 
other  tribes,  and  mainly  because  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  their  language.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  native  races  is  to  learn  to  talk 
to  them  as  they  talk  to  one  another :  no  greater  compliment 
can  be  paid  a  European  than  to  be  called  a  Muganda,  a 
Lagan'  etc."  In  their  superstitions,  their  ways  of  life,  their 
food,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gan'  and  the  Teso  peoples 
are  "child  races".  Yet  they  are  not  devoid  of  certain 
qualities  in  which  no  mere  white  man  can  emulate  them. 
For  instance,  in  administering  justice  the  native  chiefs  have 
a  way  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  helplessness  of  the  white  man, 
before  "  the  maze  of  contradictions,  irrelevant  evidence,  and 
cunning  falsehoods  that  go  to  make  up  the  hearing  of  an 
African  case  at  law  ".  So  poor  is  the  moral  code  of  some  of 
the  tribes  that  Mr.  Kitching  found  there  was  not  even 
honour  among  thieves,  and  his  conclusion  from  his  ten  years 
among  them  is  that  they  are  "  a  blend  of  childhood  and 
devilry  ".  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  the  African  is  an  unlovable  brute  or  an  in^ossible 
simpleton.  He  has  in  him  excellent  material  for  moulding 
in  the  hands  of  the  missionary  and  the  European  adminis- 
trator. 

"Body  and  Mind."   By  William  McDougall.   London:  Methuen. 
1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Souls  are  out  of  fashion,  said  William  James,  in  demon- 
strating what  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  variant  on  the 
countless  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its 
connexion  with  tho  body.  Mr.  McDougall,  who  is  trained 
in  medicine  and  is  Reader  in  Mental  Philosophy  at  Oxford, 
agrees  that  amongst  scientific  men  souls  are  out  of  fashion; 
and  a  great  part  of  this  book  consists  of  accounts  of  the 
theories  conceived  as  to  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  to 
avoid  the  embarrassing  intrusion  into  modern  science  of  a 
soul  or  spiritual  entity  acting  directly  and  purposively 
on  the  body.  Mr.  McDougall  writes  his  book  to  maintain 
tho  unfashionable  thesis,  and  he  sub-entitles  it  a 
"  History  and  Defense  of  Animism  " — though  wo  do  not 
know  why  ho  spells  defence  so.  Moreover,  ho  maintains  that 
there  is  manifest  in  recent  thought  a  tendency  1o  return  to  a 
belief  in  soul 'in  ono  form  or  another  of  animism.  Mi". 
McDougall  uses  this  term  for  any  view  of  tho  nature  of  man 


which  holds  that  his  manifestations  of  life  and  mind  are 
due  to  the  operation  within  him  of  some  animating  principle 
different  from  the  body  generally  but  not  necessarily  con- 
ceived as  an  immaterial  and  individual  being  or  soul.  There 
is  a  form  of  animism  of  a  very  primitive  type,  the  belief  in 
the  animation  by  spirits  of  all  natural  objects  that  exert 
any  power.  The  two  are  in  historical  relation  to  each  other, 
and  Mr.  McDougall  holds  rather  surprisingly  that  what 
he  means  by  animism  was  prior  in  time  to  primitive 
animism.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  the  animism  of  the 
literary,  philosojmic,  and  theological  tradition  which  has 
survived  amongst  civilised  people  with  which  Mr.  McDougall 
is  concerned.  We  need  not  say  that  the  history  of  man's 
opinions  about  his  soul  is  a  wonderful  history  from  the  days 
of  the  most  ancient  sages  to  the  so  recent  times  of  James 
and  Bergson  with  their  newest  attacks  on  a  mechanical 
science  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  latest  contemptuous  criticism 
of  them  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester  and  his  coadjutor.  Mr. 
McDougall  treats  his  interesting  theme  ably  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  science  and  philosophy  con- 
nected with  it.  He  shows  that  the  animistic  view  has  plenty 
to  say  for  itself  against  any  attempt  to  evade  it ;  but  the 
"  proof  "  of  the  soul  is  like  the  proof  of  God:  it  is  not 
capable  of  demonstration  by  the  intellect. 

"The  Modern  Prison  Curriculum."    By  R.  F.  Quinton.  London: 
Macmillan.    1912.    5s.  net. 

Dr.  Quinton' s  accurate  knowledge  of  the  official  routine 
is  obvious ;  we  read  many  suggestions  that  appear 
to  be  practical  and  even  advanced,  but  throughout 
his  writings  we  find,  as  is  very  natural,  a  persis- 
tent defence  of  that,  largely  nineteenth-century  system, 
in  which  he  has  lived  and  moved  and  been  an  official 
for  thirty-two  years.  "  The  will  of  the  criminal  ", 
says  the  author  quite  truly,  "  is,  in  fact,  a  weak  thing  which 
requires  to  be  strengthened,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, a  strong  thing  which  had  to  be  broken  ",  and  yet 
the  more  or  less  military,  drilled,  and  disciplined  prisons 
in  which  we  place  him  have  particularly  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing all  will-power,  and  of  making  each  man  a  mechanised 
automaton.  That  little  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  people 
undergoing  very  short  sentences  may  be  freely  admitted,  and 
61  per  cent,  of  the  local  prisoners  serve  two  weeks  or  less — ■ 
the  average  length  of  sentences  in  the  convict  prisons  is 
4.8  years.  But  surely  then,  special  consideration  and  care 
could  easily  be  bestowed  upon  those  whose  incarceration  is 
long  enough  to  be  a  serious  ordeal,  and,  for  the  more 
nervous  temperaments,  a  dreadful  strain  upon  mental  health. 
We  cannot  accept  as  rebutting  evidence  on  this  point  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  actual  suicides  (five  cases  in 
1910)  when  we  remember  the  extraordinary  precautions  that 
are  taken  against  their  occurrence.  We  recall  now  a  padded 
den  in  Pentonville  which  could  be  watched  from  above. 
Either  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  deranged  prisoners, 
or  many  of  them  must  undergo  so  much  torment  that  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  self-destruction.  Dr. 
Quinton  is  right  in  saying  that  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
depends  enormously  upon  the  habits  and  temperament  of  the 
prisoner.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  once  put  it  to  the 'effect  that 
the  tame  bird  is  at  home  in  a  cage,  and  the  gaol-bird  is  at 
home  in  a  prison. 

"  Palissot."    Par  D.  Delafarge.    Paris  :  Hachette.    1912.  lOf. 

Palissot  is  more  interesting  on  account  of  his  almost 
single-handed  resistance  to  the  Encyclopaedists  than  for  his 
literary  merit.  M.  Delafarge  knows  it  better  than  anybody, 
and  his  examination  of  the  place  which  Palissot  ought  to 
occupy  in  literature,  exhaustive  as  it  is,  is  also  continuously 
detached  almost  to  indifference.  He  would  have  done  better 
if  instead  of  limiting  himself  to  purely  historic  considera- 
tions he  had  given  more  attention  to  Palissot  the  man. 
Palissot  had  lived  several  years  in  the  intimacy  of  the 
Princess  de  Robecq — the  same  who  was  reine  un  quart 
d'heurc — and  was  undoubtedly  in  love  with  her.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  M.  Delafarge  should  overlook  an  elegy  on  her 
death  and  a  passage  in  the  "  Dunciade  "• — written  in  imita- 
tion^ Pope — which  testify  to  that  fooling. 

"With  Dante  in  Modern  Florence."  By  Mary  E.  Lacy.  London 
Murray.  1912.  6s.  net. 
Tho  study  of  Danto  has  spread  so  widely  that  Miss  Lacy 
has  been  well  inspired  in  writing  this  book.  Even  many 
who  are  in  no  sense  students  of  the  poet  take  a  more  or  less 
intelligent  interest  in  his  connexion  with  Florence,  and  will 
learn  a  good  deal  both  of  the  poet  and  his  native  city  from 
Hi---.-  pages.  Many  beginners  who  desire  to  make  B  serious 
effort  to  understand  the  early  surroundings  which  moulded 
his  character  will  bo  helped  on  their  way  by  its  means. 
This  book  is  clearly  not  intended  for  those  who  have  already 
any  deep  knowledge  of  Dante,  but  what  the  author  has 
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attempted  she  has  certainly  carried  out  well  and  thoroughly, 
and  she  attempts  no  fine  writing,  but  tells  in  a  simple 
style  a  straightforward  story.  There  are  numerous  good 
photographs  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Those  who  visit  Florence  for  the  first  time  should  find  it  very 
useful.   

Bulb  Catalogues.  —  The  autumn  bulb  catalogues  are  a 
paradox,  on  the  whole"  a  pleasing  paradox.  They  bring 
spring  into  autumn  ;  they  remind  us  that  summer  is  going, 
but  they  also  remind  us  that  spring  is  coming.  Turning 
over  the  pages  of  Earr's  Eaffodils,  one  is  soon  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  spring  and  one  comes  back  from  poring  over 
the  wondrous  choice  of  Trumpets,  Incomparabilis,  Lecdsi, 
Poeticus,  and  all  the  host  of  daffodils  with  almost  a  start 
to  find  we  are  not  in  April  but  in  September.  Some  of  the 
"  stars  "  among  daffodils  one  is  glad  to  see  getting  within 
the  reach  of  modest  folk.  King  Alfred  is  down  to  4s.  3d. 
and  Lord  Roberts  to  4s.  6d.,  Weardale  Perfection  to  3s.  9d., 
Janet  Image  to  3s.  3d.  To  any  one  who  follows  daffodil 
history  this  means  much ;  all  these  were  quite  recently  in 
their  guineas.  The  marvel  is  that  there  is  still  a  great 
"  novelty  "  list.  We  always  turn  straight  to  the  Leedsi 
class— the  angels  among  daffodils.  There  are  two  new  ones 
for  1912,  Aglaia  and  Fair  Lass;  1911  was  a  great  year, 
producing  Empire,  Arctic  Light,  Ice  Peak,  and  Lavender. 
Mermaid,  a  glorious  Leedsi,  is  chosen  for  this  year's  plate. 

Sutton's  Buib3,  1912,  covers  the  whole  spring  garden,  the 
place  of  honour  being,  perhaps,  given  to  tulips,  though  there 
is  a  good  coloured  plate  of  hyacinths.  .  We  are  glad  to  see 
"  Jacques"  chosen  for  illustration:  a  more  beautiful  pink 
hyacinth  never  was. 


THEOLOGY. 


"  Catholicism  and  the  Modern  Mind  :  a  Contribution  to  Beligious 
Unity  and  Progress."  By  Malcolm  Quia.  London :  Arnold. 
1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  singular  book.  The  standpoint  is  hard  to  define. 
It  opens  with  a  dedicatory  letter  to  his  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  X. ,  informing  him  that  the  author  has  been  a  Comtist 
for  thirty  years,  and  that,  although  he  is  not,  and,  under 
existing  conditions,  perhaps  cannot  be,  formally  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church  over  which  the  Pope  presides,  he 
ventures  to  think  that  in  spirit  he  is  in  communion  with 
it.  After  this  there  follows  a  sort  of  Modernist  conception 
of  Christ.  That  which  appears  to  attract  the  author's 
imagination  is  the  extensiveness  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  conception  of  Catholicity  and  Infallibility.  But,  with 
a  complete  absence  of  precision,-  he  ignores  the  actual  terms 
of  the  Vatican  Decree,  and  gives  a  semi-Gallican  exposi- 
tion of  its  contents  which  would  have  made  Pius  IX. 
positively  shudder,  and  must  require  some  courage  to  present 
to  his  successor  of  the  same  name.  The  author  assures  us 
that  the  Church  had  a  natural  power  of  delegating  the 
function  of  Infallibility  to  the  Pope,  and  that  "  the  Pope 
therefore  derives  his  infallibility  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church  expressed  through  the  vote  of  a  Council  "  ;  whereas 
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Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SDCSETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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what  the  Decree  itself  declares  is  that  "  the  definitions  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves  and  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  Church  ".  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
in  a  volume  ostensibly  designed  to  reconcile  Catholicism  to 
the  modern  mind  the  old  extremist  fallacies  of  De  La 
Mennais  should  be  reproduced,  and  that  we  should  still  be 
informed  that  "  the  word  '  infallible  '  is  only  the  ecclesias- 
tical equivalent  of  the  word  '  ultimate  '  ".  Indeed,  the 
writer  has  immediately  to  admit  that  "  we  cannot,  of  course, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  possess  an 
absolute  immunity  from  error".  Is  this  innocence?  Or  is 
it  irony?  The  strangest  feature,  however,  of  all  is  that, 
while  the  author  strongly  commends  the  Roman  Church  to 
the  world  at  large,  he  himself  explicitly  remains  outside. 
By  what  process  of  logical  ingenuity  can  men  reject  for  them- 
selves a  religion  which  nevertheless  they  recommend  ? 

"A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Christendom 
and  Beyoad."  With  Historical  Tables.  By  W.  A,  Curtis. 
Edinburgh:  Clark.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

Professor  Curtis  has  packed  into  one  thick  volume  more 
information  on  his  subject  than  we  should  have  thought 
possible.  We  have  accounts  and  criticisms  not  only  of  the 
great  Confessions  of  faith  familiar  to  all  Churchmen,  but 
also  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Trent  and  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, of  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Old 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists ;  while  there 
is  hardly  a  single  modern  sect  of  importance  whose  doctrines 
dre  not  described  fully,  and  often  in  the  language  of  their 
own  official  documents.  We  can  ascertain  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  Quakers,  Irvingites,  Christadelphians,  Sweden- 
borgians,  Mormonites,  Christian  Scientists,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  It  is  a  very  good  piece  of  patient  and  careful 
compilation,  and  if  we  have  a  criticism  to  offer  it  is  that  the 
author  might  have  given  us  even  more  of  the  actual  con- 
fessions of  faith  ;  he  has  spent  too  much  time  on  introductions 
to  them,  and  on  extolling  their  merits  when  they  happen  to 
be  Calvinist  or  Zwinglian  ;  we  would  rather  have  had  the 
documents  in  extenso,  and  judged  for  ourselves.  Coming 
from  Aberdeen,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Dr.  Curtis 
should  reflect  somewhat  severely  on  everything  that  savours 
of  Rome  and  ecciesiasticism  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
different  treatment  meted  out  to  stern  statements  and  "  warn- 
ing clauses  ",  according  as  they  occur  in  tne  Athanasian 
Creed  or  the  Westminster  Confession. 

"The  Feast  of  the  Covenant."  By  David  Smith  D.D.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.    3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  a  scholarly  but  simrjle  introduction  to  the 
Holy  Communion  by  the  author  of  "  The  Days  of  His 
Flesh  ".  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  looks 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper  as  "  the  very  heart  of  Christian 
worship  "  and  "  the  citadel  of  Catholicity  ".  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  commemoration  ;  it  is  a  personal 
fellowship  with  a  living  Saviour,  and  carries  us  forward  in 
faith  and  hope  to  the  final  consummation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  book  to  which  an  Anglican  could  object,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  with  which  he  would  cordially  agree.  We 
have  read  it  more  than  once  with  no  small  jdeasure  and 
profit. 

"  The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Problem  of  Suffering."  By  Buchanan 
Blake  B.D.    London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.  6s. 

A  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  rhymed  verse  is 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  various  attempts  at  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  suffering  which  are  put  forth  in 
that  book.  The  writer  then  describes  how  the  problem  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Greek  tragedy  and  in  later  Jewish  prophecy, 
discusses  it  in  its  relation  to  immortality,  and,  finally, 
views  it  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  He  is  inclined  to 
become  pompous  and  verbose,  and  the  sense  is  sometimes 
obscured  by  a  faulty  system  of  punctuation  ;  but  the  book,  as 
a  whole,  is  well  worth  reading.  The  translation,  however, 
does  not  strike  us  as  being  particularly  happy  or  worthy  of 
the  original. 

"  The  Old  Testament."  By  H.  C.  0.  Lanchester  london  :  Arnold. 
1912.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Written  in  a  country  rectory,  this  book  aims  at,  giving 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  main  results  at  which  modern 
study  and  investigation  in  many  fields  seem  to  have  arrived. 
The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  task.  His  treat- 
nu-:i(  of  (lie  subject  is  sane,  sober,  and  interesting,  and  his 
Sources  arc  safe.  Perhaps  the  ideal  popular  .account  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  we  feel  that 
Ibis  book  is  on  1h"  riglil  lines.  II  may  be  commended  not 
only  to  Hie  general  reader,  bill  also  to  111"  student  who  is  just 
beginning  a  serious  sludy  of  the  Old  Testament. 

For  Ibis  Week's  Books  see  page  278. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 


ii 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN.' 


(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


Cr.  7.    PENINSULA,  MOROCCO  &  MARSEILLES  28  Sept.  10  days. 

(Most  luxurious  and  interesting  Route  to  the  RIVIERA.) 
Cr.  8.    HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT  9  Oct.  29  days. 
Cr.  9.    ALGERIA,  SPAIN,  &c.  9  Nov.  15  days. 

Cr.tio.  WEST  INDIES  and  BERMUDA,  f.om  FWWnroi  Der.  Unique 
Winter  Cruise  via  Lisbon,  Madeira,  West  Indian  Islands  to  J  maica  and 
Bermuda  and  back  by  "ORUBA,"  via  Panama,  Venezuela,  Canary  Islands 
and  Morocco,  arriving  at  Southampton  Feb.  3.    62  days. 

Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    ROYAL    MAIL     SIEAM     PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures. 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owne/s' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— Some  NOMINATIONS 

^ —  FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  .£30  per  annum,  are  open  for 
next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  EaU  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  I 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  i8t.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

PROWBOROUGH. — CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  91. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

JL  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

T   ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  j    First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

T   UCERNE.  — GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

_I  j    Highly  patronised.    Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 

round.  Garage. 

MATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 
suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  lor  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 


and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  K  N  OLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  OPPOSITE  Bond  Strekt.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-PlIS"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  ii  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOB  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it   being?  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  VV.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  :  - 
F.  TENNANT  PAIN: 

FARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.  BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  OSTEXD :  12  Galeae  Leopold  11.  BASLE.: 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZ ENSB AD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque: 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme.' 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library.  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.  TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,72&  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Lrodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  11.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber.  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE  :  Festersen  &  Q'.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  : 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B 
Fai.-t.  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.     LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.      CMRISTIANIA  : 
.  B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


THE  STOCKBROKER. 

The  Stockbroker  is  not  like  other  newspapers. 
It  differs  from  them  in  many  ways.    Its  price  is  one 
shilling.    That  in  itself  causes  the  man  in  the  street 
to  pause.    He  hesitates.    A  shilling  is  an  unusual 
and  indeed  an  outrageous  price  for  a  financial  news- 
paper— abnormal.    He  passes  on  to  "  Comic  Cuts," 
where  we  leave  him.    But  the  investor,  the  man  who 
has  thousands  in  shares,  who  habitually  saves  his 
money,  who  does  not  want  to  lose  what  he  has  got, 
who  is  always  anxious  to  add  to  his  wealth — that 
man  stops.    The  Stockbroker  appeals  to  him.    It  is 
written  for  him.    It  is  not  written  for  anyone  else. 
The  shilling  we  charge  is  paid  with  the  same  freedom 
as  a  man  pays  his  taxi  fare.    He  realises  that  as  we 
do  not  accept  financial  advertisements  we  must  charge 
a  shilling  or  die.    He  realises  that  by  cutting  away 
the  main  source  of  revenue  we  also  exempt  ourselves 
from  the  unwritten  law  of  the  newspaper  world  that 
you  must  treat  tenderly  those  who  advertise.  We 
are  out  to  tell  the  truth  about  stocks  and  shares. 
To  do  this  with  absolute  freedom  we  cannot  accept 
any  payment  except  the  shilling  we  get  from  our 
readers.     We  give  each  week  48  pages  of  candid 
fact  about  all  the  companies  in  which  money  is 
invested.    We  do  more.    To  those  who  subscribe 
£2  2s.  a  year  we  answer  by  post  any  question  on 
finance  that  they  may  ask.    The  paper  was  only 
started  eight  weeks  ago.    To-day  we  are  getting  a 
thousand  letters  a  week.    To  reply  to  this  mass  of 
enquiries  we  have  to  aid  us,  a  Banker  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
New  York,  Montreal,  St.  Petersburg,  a  correspondent 
in  South  America,  in   South  Africa,  in  Nigeria, 
in  Cairo,  Roumania,  and  Baku.     Our  Editor  has 
himself  been  in  those  places  and  his  opinions  are 
based    upon    knowledge  gained  on  the  spot  and 
brought  up-to-date  by  his  weekly  and  daily  letters. 
This  information  bureau  is  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  read  The  Stockbroker.    They  write  and  find  the 
full  answer  in  the  next  issue.    Send  a  list  of  your 
investments  to  the  Editor.    It  costs  you  a  shilling  to 
read  his  reply.    But  you  may  save  large  sums  by 
asking  his  advice.    You  cannot  lose  more  than  the 
shilling.     That  is  the  insurance  fee  you  pay  to 
provide  against  loss.    The  information  you  will  get 
will  be  accurate   and  unbiased :   accurate  because 
unless  we  tell  the  truth  our  whole  raison  d'etre  dis- 
appears ;  unbiased  because  we  don't  accept  financial 
advertisements.     No  one  can   want    more.  The 
Stockbroker  has  "caught  on."     Its  circulation  has 
gone  up  week  by  week.    It  began  on  July  6  with  a 
modest  24  pages.     Its  size  has  doubled  and  its 
circulation  is  five  times  as  big.     That  shows  the 
paper  was  wanted. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Post  Free  to  any  address  in  the  Postal  Union 
£  2  2s.  per  annum . 
To  "  The  Stockbroker" 

15  Copthah '  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

7  desire  to  become  an  Annual  Subscriber  to  THE  STOCKBROKER. 
Cheque  for  £2  2s.  enclosed. 

Name  

Address  

Date  
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 


ZINE 


For  September 


Teat  Serial 
THE 

ENT 
IOUSE 


EVOLUTION 


N 


BY 


HENRY  R.  KNIPE,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

There  are  56  plates  of  fossil  life  restored,  51  of  which  were  expressly 
drawn  for  the  book  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward  (45  plates)  and 
Mr.  E.  Bucknall  (6  plates). 

"To  anyone  who  desires  to  read  the  story  of  life  upon  our  planet  as  revealed  by 
the  record  of  the  rocks,  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  evolution,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recommend  a  safer  or  more  pleasant  guide  than  Mr.  Knipe.  His  story  is 
illustrated  by  many  excellent  plates,  mainly  by  Miss  Alice  Woodward,  who  happily 
unites  much  scientific  knowledge  with  artistic  ability." — Athtneeum. 

".One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  readable  books  of  the  year." — Nature. 

"  A  clear,  readable,  and  useful  book,  well  illustrated  by  reconstructions  of  the 
more  striking  types  of  extinct  life." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Knipe  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  '  Evolution  in  the  Past '  in 
combining  sound  information  with  attractive  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Written  with  care  and  knowledge,  and  the  exactness  of  modern  scientific 
methods." — The  Times  {Literary  Supplement). 

"  '  Evolution  in  the  Past '  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  lovers  of  Natura 
History." — Knowledge. 

HERBERT  6  DANIEL,  Publishers, 
95    New    Bond    Street,    London,  W. 
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Biography. 
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Fires  (Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson)  :  Book  II.,  The  Ovens,  and  Other 
Tales;  Book  III.,  The  Hare,  and  Other  Tales.  Elkin 
Mathews.    Is.  net  each. 

Waters  from  Deep  Springs  (A.  D.  H.  Allan).  Routledge. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Flowers,  Dust  and  Sun  (Mary  Chad  wick).  Long. 
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Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Years  19C6- 
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Sketch  Map  Illustrating  Napoleon's  Campaign  in  1805  (TJlm  and 
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Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September. — The  Round  Table, 
2s.  6c/.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The  Fortnightly. 
Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ; 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  Is.  net;  The  Tall  Mall 
Magazine,  6c/.  net;  Scribner's  Magazine,  Is.  net;  The  Open 
Court,  6d.  ;  The  Magpie,  3c/.  net ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
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Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 
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Fhe  Saturday  Review. 


BANNED 


Here  are  two  books  that  really  matter — 
books  written  with  authority  by  men  who 
know  Life,  and  who  recognise  the  urgent 
need  of  their  fellow- men  to  know  it  also. 
And  yet  these  are  banned  by  the  libraries 
— one  wholly,  the  other  partially. 

Read  what  the  leading  critics  throughout 
the  country  have  to  say  of  them. 

THE  CONFESSION 
OF  A  FOOL 

By  AUGUST  STRINDBERG.  Translated 
by  Miss  Ellie  Schleussner.     Price  6s. 

(1)  WHOLLY  BANNED. 

The  Atheuttum  says  that  "  when  it  is  claimed  by  Strindberg's 
admirers  that  this  work  is  not  only  profound,  but  also  moral,  no 
competent  and  fair-minded  critic  can  well  deny  the  claim.  .  .  . 
As  a  work  of  art  it  imposes  first  of  all  by  its  audacity,  and  next 
by  its  sinister  gloom.  One  is  aware  that  the  handling  is 
the  handling  of  a  master." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  "  The  '  Kreutzer  Sonata  '  itself  is  not 
more  unaffected  in  its  implacable  simplicity.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature  probably  no  parallel 
to  these  tormented  confidences." 

William  Purvis  in  the  Sunday  Chronicle  says  :  "  I  can  only 
say  that  after  reading  him  I  felt  more  moral,  more  virtuous  than 
at  any  other  well-remembered  moment  of  my  life." 

The  Observer  says  :  "  Obviously  sincere,  amazingly  outspoken, 
but  rarely  offensive." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  :  "  These  confessions  are  as 
much  a  preaching  of  purity  as  Tolstoi's  '  Kreutzer 
Sonata '  is.  .  .  .  Here,  too,  we  have  the  greatest  of  Swedish 
classics  as  a  descriptive  wriier  ;  and  how  powerful,  how  original 
these  descriptions  are,  never  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  description, 
always  fused  with  the  mood  of  the  moment,  the  light  cast  on 
nature  by  a  mind  for  ever  changing  its  untameable  fires." 

THE  DAUGHTERS 
OF  ISHMAEL 

By  REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN. 
Price  6s. 

(2)  PARTIALLY  BANNED. 

The  Liverpool  Post  declares  that  it  is  "The  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin '  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  is  likely,  we 
believe  and  hope,  to  do  all  that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  famous  work 
accomplished  for  the  black." 

The  Morning  Post  that  it  is  "  the  kind  of  book  that  moves  one 
to  action,  and  may  prove,  like  one  or  two  famous  novels 
before  it,  to  be  the  inspiration  of  a  great  crusade." 

The  English  Review  that  it  is  "a  thoroughly  moral  book — a 
book  above  all  that  all  serious  women,  notoriously  ignorant  about 
these  matters,  should  read  quietly  and  seriously." 

To  be  issued  in  the  Autumn. 

BROKEN  PITCHERS 

By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman.  6s. 

ALSO  BANNED 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE 
LUXEMBOURG 

By  REMY  DE  GOURMONT. 
Translated,  with  a  Preface  and  Appendix,  by 
ARTHUR  RANSOME.    5s.  net. 

"An  audacious  excursus  of  fancy  pieced  together  with  the 
fertile  skill  of  a  consummate  artist.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ransome's  trans- 
lation is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  done.  In  the  truest  sense  he 
has  captured  the  quintessential  spirit  of  the  book  with  rare  felicity 
and  sensitiveness  of  expression." — Athenaum. 

**  It  is  a  subtle  book,  full  of  gaiety  and  thought,  and  as  dangerous 
and  unpleasant  to  those  who  have  been  too  long  swaddled  in  tradi- 
tional beliefs  as  a  mountain  breeze  is  dangerous  and  unpleasant  to 
one  who  has  sat  too  long  in  a  hot  room." — Observer. 


Published  by  STEPHEN  SWIFT  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
66  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 


Mr.  A.  G.  BRADLEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  GATEWAY  of  SCOTLAND; 

or  East  Lothian,  Lammermoor,  and  the  Merse. 

Illustrated  with  8  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  line 
drawings  by  A.  L.  COLLINS.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Bradley's  excellent  book."— Glasgow  Evening  News. 
"  A  beautiful  and  interesting  book." — Publishers'  Circular. 
"  Mr.  Uradley  enlivens  his  pages  with  many  delightful  anecdotes." 

.    ,  Spectator. 
Deserves  every  praise." — Bookseller. 

Mrs.  JANET  ROSS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATION, 

Author  of  "  Three  Generations  of  English  Women.'"' 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  exceedingly  delightful  book." — Daily  News  and  Leader. 
"  There  is  no  end  to  the  delightful  things  in  this  book."— Atlienaum. 
"Worth  reading  .  .  .  will  have  a  permanent  interest." — The  Times. 
"  From  first  to  last  alive  with  amusing  anecdotes."—  Standard. 
"An  exceptionally  notable  and  distinguished  book."— Bookseller. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  SULLY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES. 

Illustrated  by  P.  NOEL  BOXER.    7S.  6d.  net. 

"These  agreeable  pen-pictures  of  Italian  life,  scenery,  history,  and 
archaeology  are  superior.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  style  is 
distinguished." — A  thencznm. ' 

"Delightful  personal  impressions  of  Palermo,  Baveno,  Terracina, 
Viterbo,  Viareggio.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  throughout  with  knowledge 
and  vision,  and  its  interest  is  enhanced  by  an  admirable  bibliography  of 
works,  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English,  which  throw  light  on  the 
places  described  in  Prof.  Sully's  wanderings."— Standard. 


GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  Jr.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"Here  we  find  outlined,  with  classic  succinctness  and  dignity,  the  two 
aspects  in  which  Lee  presents  himself  to  the  world  and  draws  it  to  him  :  as 
the  heroic  captain  ot  a  lost  cause,  and  as  a  moral  personality.  ...  He  is 
almost  perilously  disinterested,  and  canvases  negative  views,  in  regard  to 
L^ee's  qualities  and  record,  like  a  person  who  cares  nothing  about  him.  It 
is  the  rarest  effect  of  hero-worship  to  be  thus  not  over-anxious  about  your 
hero.  It  is  also  its  best  credential.  For  it  shows  that  you  are  sure  of 
yourself  and  of  him,  and  that  both  are  to  be  trusted.  ...  It  is  a  human 
and  engaging  book."— Athenteum. 


FRANK  II.  MELLAND,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  and 
EDWARD  II.  CHOLMELEY,  F.R.A.I.  Illustrated. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


J.  M.  MOUBRAV,  F.R.G.S.    Illustrated.  10s.6d.net. 


TO  BAY 


Percy  White 


THE  BEST  REVIEWED  NOVEL  OF  THE  YEAR. 

"  '  To- Day '  deals  so  vividly  with  topical  questions  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  season.  In  '  To-Day  '  Mr.  White  proves  once 
more  that  no  point  in  the  gr;at  (or  little)  social  game  can  escape  his  eye 
or  his  irony." — Punch. 

"  Subtly  ironic  pages." — Times. 

"  A  delicately  conceived  satire."  —  Spectator. 

"An  achievement  of  which  not  half  a  dozen  English  novelists  are 
capable." — A  the/mum. 

ROSE  OF  THE  CARDEN       Katharine  Tynan 

THE  CITY  OF  LIGHT  (6th  Impression) 

W.  L.  George 

EYE  (2nd  ImpreSSion)  Maarten  Maartens 
JESSIE  BAZLEY  Bernard  Capes 

THE  NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  LADY  HARDWELL 

Frankfort  Moore 


THE  PANEL 


Ford  Madox  Hueffer 


CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S   STANDARD  WORKS. 


JOHN. 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE. 


Edited  by  Robert 


AUSTIN, 

LECTURES 

Campbell.    2  Vols.    163.  each. 
STUDENT'S  EDITION  OF  AUSTIN'S  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Compiled  bv  Robert  Campbell.  12s. 
ANALYSIS  OF  AUSTIN'S  JURISPRUDENCE.     By  Gordon 
Campbell.  6s. 

THE  AUSTINIAN  THEORY  OF  LAW.  With  Critical  Notes 
and  Excursus  by  Professor  \V.  Jethro  Brown,    ios.  6d.  net. 

BISHOP,  Mrs.  (Isabella  L.  Bird). 

HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO;  or  Six  Months  Among  the- 
Sandwich  Islands.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  net. 

KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS.    Illustrated.    5s.  net. 

A  LADY'S  LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  Illus- 
trated.   7s.  6d.  ;  also  is.  net. 

UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN.    2s.  6d.  net ;   also  is.  net. 

LIFE  OF  MRS.  BISHOP.  By  Miss  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
6s.  net. 

BORROW,  GEORGE. 

Illustrated.    6s.  ;  2s.  6d.  net;  2s.net;  is.net. 
BIBLE  IN  SPAIN       I  LAVENGRO      I  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN 
WILD  WALES  ROMANY  RYE    ROMANO  LAVO  LIL 


LIFE   OF  GEORGE 
ios.  6d.  net. 


BORROW.     By  Herbert  Jenkins. 


BYRON,  LORD. 

THE  WORKS  OF.    New  Text,  with  many  hitherto  Unpublished 
Additions.    Portraits  and  Illustrations.    13  Vols.  6s.  each. 
Poetry.     7  Vols.    Edited  by  Ernest  H.  Coleridge. 
Letters.  6  Vols.    Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
M.V.O. 

DON  JUAN.    Complete  in  1  Vol.    With  4  Photogravures.  6s. 
POETICAL  WORKS.    The  only  Complete  and  Copyright  Text 

in  1  Volume.    Photogravure  Portrait.    6s.  net. 
LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  JOURNALS.    By  Thomas  Moore. 

Portraits.    7s.  6d. 
BYRON  :    THE    LAST   PHASE.     By  Richard  Edgcumbe. 

ios.  6d.  net. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  BASIL  HALL. 

THINGS  JAPANESE.  Being  Notes  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  Japan,  for  the  use  of  Travellers  and  Others.    10s.  6d.  net. 

CRIPPS,  WILFRED. 

OLD   ENGLISH    PLATE.    With  123  Illustrations  and  2,600 

Facsimile  Plate  Marks.    21s.  net.    Tables  of  the  Date-Letters 

and  Marks,  separately,  5s. 
THE  PLATE   COLLECTOR'S   GUIDE.    Arranged  from  the 

above  work  by  Percy  Macquoid.     Numerous  Illustrations. 

6s.  net. 

CROWE  and  CAVALCASELLE,  G.  B. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  in  Italy,  Umbria,  Florence,  and  Siena, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  i6th  Century.  A  New  Edition,  with  Editorial 
Notes  by  Langton  Douglas,  with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations. 
6  Vols.    £1  is.  net  each. 

Vol.    I.    Early  Christian  Art. 

Vol.  II.    Giotto  and  the  Giottesques. 

Vol.  III.    Umbria,  Florence  and  Siena. 

Vol.  IV.    Florentine  Masters  of  the  15TH  Century. 

DARWIN,  CHARLES. 

Uniform  Cheaper  Edition. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  SPECIES. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

JOURNAL  OF  A 
NATURALIST. 

FORMATION     of  VEGE- 
TABLE MOULD. 

MOVEMENTS  and  HABITS 
OF  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS. 


6d. 

DUCHESNE,  Monsignor  LOUIS. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 
its   Foundation  to  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Century.  2 
9s.  net  each. 


ELPHINSTONE,  Hon.  M. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA— The  Hindu  and  Mahometan  Periods. 
15s.  net. 

FERGUSSON,  JAMES. 

HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 

Ancient  and  Medieval.  3rd  Edition.  Edited  by  R. 
Phen e  Spiers.    2  Vols.    56s.  net. 

Indian  and  Eastern.  Revised  and  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Tas.  Burgess,  CLE.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  and 
by  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.  2  Vols.  Demy 
8vo.    £2  2s.  net. 

Modern.  3rd  Edition.  By  Robert  Kerr.  2  Vols.  28s. 
net. 

FLETCHER,  C.  R.  L. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    4  Vols. 
With  Maps.    Demy  8vo.    5s.  each  Vol. 
Vol.     I.    Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Vol.    II.    From  Henry  VII.  to  the  Restoration. 
Vol.  III.    Restoration    to   the    Beginning   of  the 

Great  War. 
Vol.  IV.    The  Great  European  War. 
THE  MAKING  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.    Being  an  Attempt 
to  Trace  the  Fortunes  of  the  Children  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Maps.    7s.  6d.  net. 

GIBBON,  EDWARD. 

♦DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited 
with  Notes  by  Milman,  Guizot  and  Sir  Wm.  Smith.  Maps. 
8  Vols.    7s.  6d.  each.    Revised  Edition  in  2  Parts,  5s.  each. 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER. 

♦WORKS  OF.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
4  Vols.    7s.  6d.  each. 

GOMPERZ,  THEODOR. 

THE  GREEK  THINKERS.    4  Vols.    14s.  net  each. 
Vol.     I.    The  Beginnings. 

Vol.   II.    Socrates  and  the  Socratics.  Plato. 
Vol.  III.  Plato. 

Vol.  IV.  Aristotle  and  His  Successors.  [AW  Ready. 
GROTE,  GEORGE. 

♦HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


2s.  6d.  net  each. 

FERTILIZATION  OF 

ORCHIDS. 
EXPRESSIONS    OF  THE 

EMOTIONS. 
LIFE  OF  CHARLES 

DARWIN.     By  his  Son. 
VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS 

AND  PLANTS.       2  Vols. 


CROSS    AND    SELF-FERTILIZATION    IN    THE  VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM.  9s. 
DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  FLOWERS.  7s. 


From 
Vols. 


Illustrated.    10  Vols.    5s.  each. 

HALLAM,  HENRY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Library 
Edition,  3  Vols.  30s. — Cabinet  Edition,  3  Vols.  12s. — Student's 
Edition,  Js.  6d. 

EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    Cabinet  Edition, 

3  Vols.  1 2s. — Student's  Edition,  7s.  6d. 
LITERARY    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE.     Library  Edition, 

3  Vols.  36s. — Cabinet  Edition,  4  Vols.    1 6s. 

HANDBOOKS. 

INDIA,  BURMA,  AND  CEYLON.  Maps  and  Plans.  20s 
JAPAN.    Maps  and  Plans.  20s. 

JULIAN,  REV.  JOHN. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY.  Second  Edition.  With 
New  Supplement.    21s.  net. 

KUGLER'S  PAINTING. 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.    Illustrated.    2  Vols.  30s. 
THE  GERMAN,   FLEMISH,    AND   DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 
Illustrated.    2  Vols.  24s. 

MAINE,  SIR  HENRY  S. 

ANCIENT    LAW.      With  Introduction 
Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.    5s.  net. 
Ancient  Law.    2s.  6d.  net.    Notes.  Separate 
VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES 


and    Notes  by  Sir 


9s. 

EARLY  HISTORY 
INSTITUTIONS.  9s. 


OF 


2s.  6d.  net. 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

2s.  6d.  net. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
7s.  6d. 


EARLY  LAW  AND  CUSTOM.  9s. 

MARCO  POLO. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SER  MARCO  POLO,  the  Venetian.  Sir 
Henry  Yule's  Translation,  revised  by  Prof.  Henri  Cordier. 
Illustrated.    2  Vols.    £l  3s.  net. 


Volumes  marked  *  may  be  had  on  special  terms.    Applications  should  be  made  to  your  Bookseller,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 


MEDICI. 

THE  MEDICI.     By  Colonel  G. 
2  Vols.    36s.  net. 

MILMAIM,  DEAN. 

•EARLY  CHRISTIANITY'.  3  Vols. 
♦LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.    9  Vols. 


F.  YOUNG,  C.B.  Illustrated. 


4s.  each. 
4s.  each. 


MOLMEIMTI,  POMPEO. 

HISTORY  OF  VENICE.  3  Farts  (2  Vols,  each.)  21s.  net 
each  Part. 

Part     L — Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Part  II. — Venice  in  the  Golden  Age. 
Part  III. — The  Decadence  of  Venice. 

MOTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  4  Vols. 
6s.  each. 

*JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.     Illustrated.    2  Vols.     12s.  Also 

Library  Edition.    2  Vols.     10s.  6d.  net  each. 
*RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.     Illustrated.  Library 

Edition.    3  Vols.     10s.  6d.  net  each. 

MURRAY'S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  LITERATURE 

To  the  End  of  the  Sixth  Century.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Principal  Sects  and  Heresies.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Wacb,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  William  C.  Piercy.  i  Vol. 
1,040  pages.    2 is.  net. 

MURRAY'S  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Piercy,  M.A.  With  Coloured 
Maps  and  365  Illustrations.     21s.,  also  -^-morocco,  23s. 

MUSICAL  SERIES. 

Crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

ART  OF  THE  SINGER.    By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
CHOIRS  AND  CHORAL  MUSIC.    By  A.  Mees. 
HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  MUSIC.    By  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
HOW  MUSIC  DEVELOPED.    By  W.  J.  Henderson. 

MUSIC.    HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE  WHAT  IT  IS.    By  HANNAH  SMITH. 

THE  OPERA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    By  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
ORCHESTRA  AND  ORCHESTRAL   MUSIC.     By  W.  J. 
Henderson. 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  MUSIC.    By  W.  L  Henderson. 
PIANOFORTE  AND  ITS  MUSIC.    By  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
SOME  FORERUNNERS  OF  ITALIAN  OPERA.     By  W.  J. 
Henderson. 

SONGS  AND  SONG  WRITERS.    By  Henry  T.  Finck. 

SUCCESS  IN  MUSIC  AND  HOW  IT  IS  WON.  By  Henry 
T.  Finck.    7s.  6d.  net. 

POPE,  ALEXANDER. 

*LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF.  Introductions  and  Notes  by  J.  W. 
Croker,  Rev.  W.  Elwin,  and  W.  J.  Courthope.  10  Vols, 
ios.  6d.  each. 

PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Illustrated.    6s.  net  each. 

BOOK  OF  WHALES.    F.  E.  Beddard. 
CLIMATE.    By  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward. 
COMPARATIVE    PHYSIOLOGY  OF   THE   BRAIN  AND 

COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  Professor  J.  Loeb. 
EARTH  SCULPTURE.    By  Professor  Geikie. 
GROUNDWORK  OF  SCIENCE.    By  St.  George  Mivart. 
HYGIENE  OF  NERVES  AND  MIND  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE.    By  A.  Forel. 
INFECTION  AND  IMMUNITY.    By  George  S.  Sternberg. 
INTERPRETATION  OF  RADIUM.    By  Frederick  Soddy. 
PROBLEM  OF  AGE,  GROWTH  AND  DEATH.   By  Charles 

S.  Minot. 

RIVER  DEVELOPMENT.    By  Professor  I.  C.  Russell. 
SOLAR  SYSTEM.    By  Charles  Lane  Poor. 
STARS.    Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 
STUDY  OF  MAN.    By  Professor  A.  C.  Haddon. 
VOLCANOES.    By  Professor  Bonney. 


HEREDITY. 


By  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
PROTHERO,  R.  E. 

THE  PSALMS  IN  HUMAN  LIFE. 


9s.  net. 


5s.  net.  Also  Lndia 
Paper  Edition,  bound  up  with  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Psalms.    In  Leather.    5s.  net. 


ROBERTSON,  CANON. 

♦HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 
each.    Sold  separately. 


8  Vols. 


SMITH,  SIR  WM. 

♦DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.     With  Illustrations.    3  Vols. 
£4  4S- 

SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.    2s.  6d.  net. 
♦DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.    £1  13s.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
With  900  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    8vo.    31s.  6d.  each. 

CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTI- 
QUITIES.   With  over  1,100  Illustrations.  21s. 

SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTI- 
QUITIES.   With  200  Woodcuts.    7=.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPIIY.MYTHOLOGY, 
AND  GEOGRAPHY.    With  over  800  Woodcuts.  18s. 

SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
7s.  6d. 

COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Medium  Svo. 
1 6s. 

SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    7s.  6d. 
COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTION- 
ARY.   1 6s. 

SMALLER  ENGLISH- LATIN  DICTIONARY.    7s.  6d. 


SMILES,  SAMUEL. 

Uniform  Edition. 

SELF-HELP.        THRIFT,  i 

CHARACTER.  DUTY. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIO- 
GRAPHY. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR,  is.net 

MEN     OF  INVENTION 
AND  INDUSTRY. 

SCOTCH  NATURALIST, 
Tiios.  Edward. 

JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD, 
The  Artistic  Potter. 
♦LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS 


3s.  6d.  each. 


so  2s.  net  and  is.  net. 


En- 


Poet, 


JAMES  NASMYTH: 
gineer.    Also  is.  net. 
JASMIN  :  Barber, 

Philanthropist. 
BOY'S     VOYAGE  ROUND 

TFIE  WORLD. 
ROBERT  DICK  :  Geologist 

and  Botanist. 
THE  HUGUENOTS. 
2s.  6d.  each. 


Brindley,  Vermuydex,  Myddleton,  Perry  :  Early  Engineers. 
Smeaton  and  Rennie  :  Harbours,  Lighthouses,  and  Bridges. 
Metcalfe  and  Telford:  History  of  Roads. 
Boulton  and  Watt  :  The  Steam  Engine. 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson  :  The  Locomotive. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   SAMUEL  SMILES.    2  Photogravure 
Portraits.    15s.  net. 

STANLEY,  late  DEAN. 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE.    With  Maps.    5s.  net.   Also  is.  net. 
THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.    Illustrated,    is.  net. 
HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWISH    CHURCH.  Illustrated. 

3  Vols.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
HISTORY    OF    THE  EASTERN    CHURCH.    With  Map. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.    7s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  CANTERBURY.  Illus- 
trated.   6s.,  2S.  6d.  net,  and  is.  net. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
Illustrated.  15s. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS.    2s.  6d.  net. 

ESSAYS  CHIEFLY  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE.  6s. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD. 
2  Vols.    I2s  Cheap  Edition.    I  Vol.    2s.  6d.  net. 


TACITUS. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  TACITUS. 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maj 
15s.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.    Books  I.— VI.    Vol.  II 


An  English  Translation,  with 
By  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay. 

Books  XL — XVI. 


WALTERS,  HENRY  B. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERY.  Based  on  Samuel 
Birch's  famous  work.  Numerous  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
£3  3s-.net. 

YULE,  COLONEL  SIR  H.,  and  BURN  ELL, 
ARTHUR  COKE. 

HOBSON-JOBSON.  Being  a  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial 
Words  and  Phrases.  Thoroughly  Revised  by  William  Crooke. 
28s.  net. 
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MYTH  AND  LEGEND  IN 
LITERATURE  AND  ART 

A  series  of  Four 
Lavishly  Illustrated  Volumes  : — 

Classic  Myth  and  Legend  By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF 

Celtic  Myth  and  Legend  „  CHARLES  SQUIRE 

Teutonic  Myth  and  Legend  „  DONALD  A.  MACKENZIE 

Romance  &  Legend  of  Chivalry  „  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF 


The  world's  great  legends  are  of  undying  interest  and  charm.  There  breathes  through  them  "  the  freshness 
of  the  early  world."  They  come  down  to  us  from  the  earth's  romantic  youth,  before  the  progress  of  science  and 
criticism  had  repressed  imagination  and  curbed  the  play  of  fancy.    These  old  stories  are  indeed  a  joy  for  ever  ! 

BOOK-LOVERS  will  find  herein,  retold  in  simple  prose,  the  original  tales  upon  which  the  greatest  of  our 
poetry  and  prose  is  founded.    The  following  is  a  random  selection  of  poems  wholly  on  classical  themes  :  — 


Wordsworth's  "  Laodamia." 

Tennyson's      "  Lotos  Eaters,"  "  Ulysses," 
"Tithonus,"    "  Tiresias," 
"  Demeter  &  Persephone." 

Shelley's         "Prometheus  Unbound," 

"Arethusa,"  "  Hymn  of  Pan," 
"  Hymn  of  Apollo." 


Lowell's         "The  Sirens,"  "Prometheus," 
"  Hebe,"  "  Eurydice." 

Longfellow's  "Endymion,"  "Enceladus," 
"The  Masque  of  Pandora." 

Morris's        "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason," 
"Atalanta's  Race." 


TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  it  will  be  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that  in  the  catalogues  of  our  chief  picture  galleries  titles  like  those  appended  occur  in  abundance.  The 
enjoyment  of  these  great  works  of  art  naturally  requires  a  knowledge  of  mythology. 

"  A  Bacchante."  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda." 


"  Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
"  Clytie." 

"  Cupid  and  Psyche." 

"Danae  and  the  Tower  of  Brass." 

"  Perseus  and  the  Graeae." 


"  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs." 
"The  Lament  for  Icarus." 
"The  Minotaur." 
"  Clytemnestra." 


TO  DEVOTEES  OF  MUSIC  AND 
boon.    The  study  of  these  simple  stories  enables 
firmer  grasp  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  world 
mythology  to  musicians  we  give  below  a  few 
romances. 

OPERAS: 

Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
"Alceste." 

Wagner's  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs," 
"  Lohengrin," 
"  Flying  Dutchman," 
"Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"  Parsifal." 

Goldmark's  "Merlin." 

Bellini's      "  Norma." 

Weber's      "Der  Freischiitz." 

Boito's       "  Mephistopheles. ' 


MUSICAL  AMATEURS  these  volumes  will  come  as  a  real 
one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  composer's  music,  to  obtain  a 
s  great  musicians.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
of  the  great  compositions  that  have  been  inspired  by  these  old 

PROGRAMME  MUSIC: 


Bantock's 

Berlioz, 

Grieg, 

Liszt, 

MacDowell, 
Mendelssohn, 

Converse, 
Franck, 


"  The  Witch  of  Atlas  " 

"Sappho." 

"  King  Lear." 

"  Peer  Gynt." 

"  Orpheus." 

"Lancelot  and  Elaine." 
"The  Legend  of  the 

Lovely  Melusina." 
"  The  Festival  of  Pan," 
"  Endymion's  Narrative," 
"  Euphrosyne." 
"  Psyche." 


The  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures  and  sculpture 
by  famous  artists,  reproduced  in  colour  and 
black  and  white.  Altogether  there  are  144  full 
page  plates.  The  set  of  four  vo'umes  is  issued 
at  30/-  net.  (On  foreign  orders  postage  and 
duty  extra.) 


BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  FREE 

To^THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3*-5  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

As  a  reader  of  The  Saturday  Review,  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  the  booklet  concerning 

"  Myth  and  Legend  in  Literature  and  Art." 

Name   

Address  

PLEASE  SEND  THIS  FORM,  OR  A  T.C.  TO  SAME  EFFECT. 


3i  August,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  EYE=WITNESS 


THI3  WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

A  PAUSE  FOR  THOUGHT.    By  Cecil  Chesterton. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Those  Unfortunate  Figures. 

For  the  Defence:  XL  In  Defence  of  Lord  Northcliffe. 
By  Junius. 

Stage  Realism.    By  L.  J.  McQuilland. 

Mrs.    Markham's  "History  of  England."  II. 

On  Military  History.    By  Robert  Augustin. 

An  Austrian  Ghost.    By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  Walled  Garden.    By  J.  C  Squire. 

A  Beautiful  Plant.    By  Delf. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times  :  XL  Biographical  Notes  upon 
Certain  Statesmen  now  Living  or  Recently 
Deceased.    By  C.  A. 

The  Passing  of  the  Liner.    By  J.  K.  Prothero. 

The  Snobbery  of  Synonyms.    By  Enid  Dauncey. 

The  Frugal  Mind.    By  F.  Y.  E. 

A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS, 

Publishing  Office:  16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE 


BYSTAI 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Pontics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


%*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.G. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  OH  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND. 

"Saturday  "Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
aet  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  KING  STREET,   COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY,1 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
WILL  THERE  BE  A  RUBBER  SHORTAGE? 
THE  DUNLOP PALACE. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST :  Dividend 

Possibilities  of  Asahan. 
THE  LATE  FRANCIS  PEARS. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 


"When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst." 

X.Y.Z.'s  articles  in  the  "  Rubber  World "  continue  in 
constant  demand.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  X.Y.Z.  has 
contributed  the  following  estimates  of  dividend  possibilities 
"  when  rubber  is  at  its  worst "  : 

September  7  (1911),  RATANUI  ;  September  14,  KAPAR  PARA  ; 
September  21,  SUNGEI  KAPAR  ;  September  28,  SELANGOR  ; 
October  5,  ANGLO-MALAY  ;  October  12,  JON'G-LANDOR  ;  October 
19,  MKUMBI  ;  October  26,  BERNAM-PERAK  ;  November  2,  SENGAT; 
November  9,  BRIEH  ;  November  16,  CASTLEFIELD  (KLANG)  ; 
November  23,  SELANGOR  UNITED  ;  November  30,  PEGOH  ; 
December  7,  BUKIT  RAJAH  ;  December  14,  TAIPING  RL'BBRR 
PLANTATIONS  ;  December  21,  BEAUFORT  ;  December  28,  UNITED 
SERDANG  ;  January  4,  1912,  PATALING  ;  January  n,  MALAY 
RUBBFR  PLANTERS  ;  January  18,  JASIN  (MALACCA)  ;  January 
25.  SUNGEI  DANGAR  ;  February  r,  ULU  RANTAU  ;  February  8, 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  nu  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

We  recall  a  village  story  of  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  who  was  putting  some  questions  to  a 
Wessex  yokel,  and  asked — "  What  should  you  do,  my 
lad,  if  a  man  strikes  you  on  one  cheek?  "  The  reply 
was,  "  Give  'e  a  jolly  good  smack  on  t'other  ".  Now 
that  beyond  question  is  the  spirit  of  the  modern  sermon 
on  the  Welsh  mount.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  stands  for  Wales  and  Welsh  sermons  if 
anyone  on  earth  does,  has  quite  lately  declared  it  to  be 
his  creed.  "  When  people  hit  at  me  ",  he  announced 
in  effect  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "  I  am  going  to  hit 
back  "  ;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  round  of  cheers 
greeted  this  statement.  Holding,  views  like  this,  is  it 
likely  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  now 
come  forward  and  announce  that  he  intends  to  help 
his  enemies  the  British  farmers  and  the  land  interest 
by  making  a  large  grant  from  the  Treasury?  The  land 
does  not  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  has  consistently 
voted  against  him  since  1906.  It  will  continue  to 
vote  against  him.  Hence  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  in  the  least  likely  to  come  forward 
with  an  offer  of  noble  help  from  the' Treasury  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  crops  through  the  rain  and  floods. 

He;  may— it  is  just  possible  that  the  Government 
through  his  permission  will  give  some  small  help  to 
the  sufferers.  But  anything  like  full  aid  is  not  at  all 
probable.  The  Liberal  party  is  rich  in  interested 
haters  of  the  larger  owners,  and — if  in  a  less  degree — of 
the  larger  tenants  of  farming  land  throughout  the 
'  country;  and  it  will  argue  that  to  make  a  full  and 
handsome  grant  from  the  Treasury  would  be  to  prop 
up  classes  whose  downfall  it  is  ever  striving  and 
intriguing  for.    Hence  the  most  the  Government  will 


do  will  be  a  grant  on  a  small  and  insufficient  scale,  just 
for  the  sake  of  appearances. 

We  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  farm  and  village 
workers  all  over  the  land  will  be  drawn  to  this  certain 
lack  of  full  practical  sympathy  by  the  Liberals  and  the 
Government.  Labourers  will  lose  work  and  wages 
througli  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  farmers,  large  and 
small,  in  corn-growing  districts  :  they  ought  to  be 
constantly  reminded  that  the  Liberals  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  do  nothing  to  stay  that  ruin  by  a  really  sub- 
stantial grant  from  the  Treasury.  Moreover,  how  are 
the  farmers  and  how  are  the  farm  workers  to  pay  their 
extra  pence  under  the  Insurance  Act  now  that  the  crops 
of  the  season  have  been  in  great  part  spoilt?  But  it 
may  be  answered  by  a  Radical  cynic  that  many  of 
the  men  will  not  need  to  pay  the  pence,  lor  they  will 
be  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Outhwaite  is  the  unofficial  wild  man  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  answers  in  a  way  to  Mr.  Ure,  but 
unlike  Mr.  L're  he  is  believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
letling  out  a  good  deal  of  the  truth  at  elections.  If 
one  has  the  reputation  of  blurting  out  what  is  not  true 
about  his  opponents,  the  other  has  the  reputation  of 
blurting  out  what  is  largely  true  about  his  friends — 
there  perhaps  is  a  typical  difference  between  the  official 
style  and  the  unofficial  style  of  advanced  thinkers  in 
party  politics.  Mr.  Outhwaite  has  been  stumping  Mid- 
lothian in  the  interests  of  the  Single  Tax — and,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  at  once  blesses 
Mr.  Outhwaite  and  damns  the  Single  Tax  ! 

Mr.  Outhwaite  announced  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  offered  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet  that 
he  might  run  his  new  land  crusade  as  a  private  and 
unfettered  member.  Characteristically,  the  Prime 
Minister  assured  the  Chancellor  it  was  unnecessary, 
''as  the  Cabinet  would  be  with  him".  If  the  whole 
story  is  untrue,  it  has  at  least  an  extremely  good 
appearance  of  truth.  And  in  any  case  Mr.  Outhwaite 
deserves  praise  for  it,  for  if  he  has  not  discovered  the 
truth  he  has  imagined  it  in  quite  a  brilliant  fashion. 
Everyone  who  has  known  Mr.  Lloyd  George  person- 
ally, and  heard  him  in  the  not  distant  past  talk  about 
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politics  and  politicians,  knows  that  he  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  would  flatter  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain by  imitation,  and  how  could  he  imitate  more  closely 
than  by  getting  up  unauthorised  programmes  and 
offering  to  resign  that  he  might  carry  them  through  ? 

But  if  Mr.  Outhwaite  has  been  drawing  merely  on 
his  imagination — which  we  do  not  quite  believe — he 
has  surely  imagined  Mr.  Asquith  even  better  than  he 
has  imagined  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Is  not  the  reply  which 
Mr.  Outhwaite  says  the  Prime  Minister  made  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  absolutely  what  one  would  expect?  It 
was  said  that  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  offered  his  resig- 
nation from  the  last  Unionist  Government,  Mr.  Balfour 
employed  subtle  tactics — tactics  by  which  not  only  Mr. 
Chamberlain  but  several  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
departed  because  they  had  not  got  the  bearings  of  the 
-position  quite  right.  But  political  tactics  have  enor- 
mously advanced  since  then.  We  incline  to  think-  that 
Mr.  Balfour  would  have  to  begin  his  schooling  all  over 
again  if  he  wished  to  qualify  in  the  very  advanced  and 
exact  science  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  himself 
perfect — the  science  by  which  anybody  in  the  Cabinet', 
inner  or  outer,  can  hold  his  own  views  and  press  them 
in  the  constituencies,  though  they  are  not  the  views  of 
various  other  bodies  in  the  Cabinet,  including  very 
likely,  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 

It  is  as  hard  perhaps  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Labour  as  for  the  camel  to  go  through  the 
needle's  eye.  We  -think  that  some  of  the  rich  Radi- 
cals must  have  felt  uneasy  when  they  read  Mr.  Will 
Thome's  address  the  other  day.  Of  course  it  was  not 
very  strong  or  alarming  intellectually.  It  was,  as  these 
addresses  by  the  Boanerges  and  Gargantuas  of  public 
life  necessarily  are,  somewhat  frugal  of  thought.  You 
can  rarely  have  it  both  ways — a  great  shouter  or  a 
great  spouter  is  not  often  a  thinker  ;  and  Mr.  Thorne 
is  not  a  deep  and  curious  student  of  politics  and  life. 
Still,  he  knows  enough  perhaps,  and  says  enough,  to 
make  a  rich  man  who  affects  to  be  whole  heartedly  a 
man  for  "  the  People  "  quite  uncomfortable. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  orthodox  Liberalism  to  know 
how  to  take  Mr.  Thorne  and  his  friends  was  well  illus- 
trated by  a  critic  in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  this 
week.  Mr.  Thorne  fell  foul  of  Toryism,  it  is  true, 
and  went  through  the  now  familiar  business  of  putting 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  to  gaol  with  his 
mouth  ;  and  that,  to  a  Liberal,  was  all  in  his  favour.  Still 
there  were  things  in  his  speech  that  could  not  quite  be 
praised.  As  a  result  we  find  Mr.  Thome's  speech  in 
one  short  paragraph  referred  to  as  "  moderate  ",  as 
"revolutionary",  and  as  containing  "common 
sense  ".  The  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  is  an  intellec- 
tual journal  of  great  distinction.  We  look  to  it  for 
reasoned  views.  But  we  think  that  like  its  party  it 
is  in  difficulties  when  it  speaks  of  a  speech  by  a  Labour 
leader  as  being  moderate  and  revolutionary  and 
common  sensible. 

In  the  past  year  Syndicalism  has  had  a  good  innings, 
but  it  has  not  made  a  good  score.  This  year  has  seen 
the  miners'  strike,  the  railway  strike,  and  the  London 
Dock  strike.  Only  the  miners'  strike  had  a  positive 
success,  and  this  was  through  Government  interference. 
The  London  Dock  strike  showed  an  absolute  breakdown 
of  the  sympathetic  strike.  Mr.  Thorne  in  his  address 
rather  favoured  it ;  but  a  resolution  disagreeing  with  its 
policy  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Syndicalism 
was  decidedly  snubbed  ;  and  the  prevalent  tone  of  trade 
unionism  may  now  be  described  as  socialistic  tempered 
with  individualism. 

Individualism  shows  in  the  general  attitude  of  Mr. 
Osborne  against  the  righ!  of  unions  to  levy  contribu- 
tions for  parliamentary  and  municipal  purposes.  But 
the  Congress  has  declared  that  the  Government's  Com- 
promise Bill  docs  not  give  the  unions  sufficient  powers. 
They  demand  the  unrestricted  right  of  trade  unions  to 
use   their  funds   independently   of   strictly  industrial 


objects  and  the  objections  of  minorities.  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  described  the  Osborne  judgment  as  bleeding 
labour  politics  to  death.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
compulsory  arbitration  was  a  socialistic  step.  So  it  is ; 
but  the  Congress  distrust  the  present  State  official,  and 
voted  it  down.  Strange  to  say,  the  resolution  rejected 
was  Ben  Tillctt's.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
features  of  the  Congress  is  that  it  has  declared  that 
the  policy  of  secular  education  shall  be  eliminated  and 
no  more  discussed  at  the  Congress.  The  mover  in  this 
matter  was  the  Miners'  Federation. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  made  a  pronouncement  to 
the  Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  which 
we  may  really  assume  that  the  Foreign  Office 
means  to  stick  to  its  guns.  By  exempting  American 
shipping  from  dues  foreign  ships  will  be  unduly  taxed. 
To  this  there  can  be  no  real  answer  except  that  the 
United  States  feel  that  they  can  safely  defy  foreign 
opinion.  F.  C.  G.  has  a  cartopn  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Bryce's  diplomatic  tact  wijl  settle  it  all.  But  we  feel 
no  certainty  that  Mr.  .Bryce  will  be  a  match  for  Mr. 
Taft's  electioneering  gifts.  Our  Ambassador's  popu- 
larity in  the  States  is  due 'to  h'is  persistent  encourage- 
ment of  their  insane  national  vanity. 

The  Vermont  election  bodes  ill  for  the  Republican 
prospects.  In  the  voting  for  Governor,  Mr.  Taft's 
supporter  polled  26,100,  the  Democrat  20,100,  and  the 
Roosevelt  candidate  15,550.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  Republicans  have  failed  to  carry  the 
State  ticket  in  a  Presidential  year..  The  Democrats 
have  not  only  held  their  own,  but  gained  heavily,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  failed  to  secure  any  Democratic 
votes.  Vermont  is  always  a  good  indicator,  and  what 
this  means  is  that  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  prevent 
Mr.  Taft  from  winning  he  will  not  secure  his  own 
election  but  that  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  the  "  Times  "  of  Tuesday  there  appeared  a 
sensational  communication  from  "  a  correspondent  " 
in  India  that  Pan-Islamism  was  becoming  a  grave 
danger  in  that  country  owing  to  the  sympathy  of 
native  Mohammedans  with  Turkey  and  Persia.  In  the 
same  issue  an  excellent  "  leader  "  neutralised  this,  but 
for  one  who  reads  the  "leader"  nine  will  see  the 
"  scare  "  correspondence.  The  Ameer  is  held  out  as  a 
probable  chief  in  the  "  Jehad  "  which  is  to  burst  upon 
us.  We  presume  that  nothing  but  grievous  lack  of 
important  news  would  have  induced  the  "  Times  "  to 
open  its  columns  to  this  kind  of  scare  stuff. 

No  doubt  the  Indian  Mohammedan  may  have  a 
sentimental  sympathy  with  the  Turks.  As  for  the 
Persians,  they  are  heretics,  and  he  is  little  likely 
to  be  seriously  disturbed  about  their  fate.  As  for 
the  Senoussi  their  proceedings  are  of  no  import  to 
the  ordinary  Mussulman  in  India,  if  he  ever  heard 
of  them.  A  "  Jehad  "  has  been  threatened  ever  since 
we  can  remember  anything,  but  the  Ameer  is  less  likely 
than  ever  he  was  to  head  such  a  crusade.  Formerly 
he  could  play  off  England  against  Russia ;  since  the 
Agreement  he  cannot  even  do  that,  and  he  is  well  aware 
that  any  hostile  movement  on  his  part  would  meet  with 
condign  punishment,  and  no  outsider  would  come  to  his 
help.  It  is  a  pity  the  "Times"  lends  itself  to  this 
kind  of  "  news  ",  even  though  it  laughs  at  it  in  another 
column. 

We  now  know  a  little  more  than  wc  did  as  to  Count 
Berchtold's  proposals.  They  have  been  directly  com- 
municated to  all  the  Powers,  but  it  seems  obviously 
certain  that  they  will  never  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Turkey.  So  far  as  they  arc  clear  they  amount  to  a 
demand  that  the  Porte  should  consent  to  the  same 
amount  of  "  decentralisation  "  in  the  other  provinces 
as  it  has  professed  its  readiness  to  do  in  Albania.  In 
Macedonia  this  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  start  with, 
as  religion  and  nationality  are  there  hopelessly  en- 
tangled. Furthermore,  no  Turkish  Ministry  dare  take 
this  first  step  towards  what  would  undoubtedly  mean 
"autonomy"  or  would  imply  this  in  the  opinion  of 
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ever)'  Ottoman.  Behind  it  all  lies  the  fact  that  the 
real  motive  of  Austria's  action  remains  unrevealed — 
though  much  is  suspected. 

Judging  from  the  lighter  columns  of  newspapers, 
Mulai  Hatid  is  a  more  important  international  figure 
now  that  he  is  taking  a  holiday  in  Paris  than  ever  he 
was  as  a  centre  of  European  political  intrigue.  Really 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  extraordinary  about  Mulai 
Hafid's  holiday  diversions.  He  is  behaving  as  every 
barbarian  behaves  when  the  pleasures  of  a  modern  city 
are  spread  before  him.  His  career  in  Paris  has  drawn 
from  a  "  Times  "  correspondent  an  obvious  reflexion 
that  is  but  seldom  allowed  to  disturb  the  self-esteem 
of  our  century.  A  barbarian  in  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Socrates  wculd  speedily  have  left  the  city  in  disgust. 
The  pleasures  of  Athens  were  the  pleasures  of  a  civilised 
and  cultured  people.  A  barbarian  in  modern  Paris 
or  London  is  completely  at  home.  A  barbarian  can  get 
just  as  much  pleasure  out  of  a  gramophone  or  a  picture- 
house  as  a  modern  Cockney,  whereas  neither  the  bar- 
barian nor  the  Cockney  has  any  use  for  a  frieze  from 
the  Parthenon. 

The  newspapers  have  been  greatly  attracted  by  Sir 
-James  Crichton-Browne's  remark  on  "love  at  first 
sight  "  in  his  Sanitary  Association  Address.  It  is  more 
like  a  paradox  than  a  eugenic  principle.  The  eugenist's 
point  is  that  men  and  women  are  not  to  be  left  to  their 
natural  likings,  but  must  marry  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  a  board  of  experts.  In  a  general  eugenic  way 
manages  de  convenance  are  already  condemned  ;  and 
the  heroine  of  melodrama  and  the  novel  have  always 
won  sympathy  for  refusal  to  marry  the  wealthy  old 
suitor  and  marrying  his  poor  but  vigorous  rival.  Love 
at  first  sight  is  an  extreme  form  of  putting  the  case, 
meaning  that  the  affections  can  be  trusted.  But  it  is 
evidently  not  true  physiologically  ;  and  it  is  very  dis- 
putable for  that  side  of  marriage  where  prudent  con- 
siderations largely  tend  to  happiness.  If  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  means  that  the  rule  of  love  at  first 
sight  is  safer  than  giving  cranks  the  right  to  pair 
people  according  to  their  purblind  understanding  of 
obscure  principles  he  is  right. 

Professor  Schafer's  British  Association  Address 
states  the  dispute  between  the  purely  physical  biologists 
and  the  vitalists  in  uncompromising  terms.  He  rejects 
every  form  of  vitalism,  ancient  or  modern,  which  would 
refer  manifestations  of  life,  human  or  animal,  to  any 
forces  that  cannot  be  classed  under  physico-chemical 
laws.  The  subject  is  a  technical  one  which  laymen  are 
not  competent  to  discuss  either  by  way  of  assent  or  dis- 
sent. Several  distinguished  biologists  have  lately  con- 
sidered the  subject  with  a  vitalistic  bias,  and  Professor 
Schafer's  address  is  a  controversial  protest  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view.  One  time  a  great  outcry  would 
have  been  raised  about  its  materialism  ;  and  probably 
it  would  have  been  branded  as  irreligious  or  atheistic. 
Now  the  comment  of  most  educated  men  will  be  that  in 
these  days  physical  monism  is  too  familiar  for  surprise  ; 
and  that  a  good  scientist  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
metaphysician. 

The  most  popularly  interesting  point  arising  from 
the  Professor's  theory  of  the  life  cell  as  a  purely 
chemical  compound  is  whether  in  that  case  we  may  come 
upon  some  renovating  method  which  will  keep  the  body 
from  decay  and  death.  This,  of  course,  is  not  unfami- 
liar. Professor  Metschnikoff  has  already  treated  death 
as  mostly  due  to  physiological  accidents  and  not  to 
natural  and  real  old  age.  Professor  Sehafcr  agrees  as  a 
theoretical  possibility  that  the  life  cells  may  be  from 
time  to  time  renovated  until  real  old  age  comes,  when  it 
will  be  as  free  from  terror  to  die  as  to  sleep.  Even  the 
belief  in  a  future  happy  life,  he  adds,  often  does  not 
remove  this  terror;  but  he  does  not  state  whether  he 
adopts  Metschnikoff's  opinion  that,  given  the  eutha- 
nasia of  natural  old  age,  the  belief  in  another  life  would 
be  a  superfluous  consolation. 

It  is  clear  from  a  painful  study  of  Mr.  Buxton's  new 
rules  for  life-saving   that   next   time  a  big  liner  is 


rammed  by  an  iceberg,  and  the  night  is  calm,  and  the 
ship  keeps  tolerably  level  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  all 
the  lifeboats  are  successfully  launched,  and  fully 
manned,  and  sent  off  with  as  many  passengers  as  they 
can  hold,  and  picked  up  by  another  big  liner  in  the 
morning — then  everybody  will  escape.  For  in  foreign- 
going  steamers  there  will  henceforth  be  boats  and 
biscuits  for  all,  and  efficient  crews  to  handle  them. 

Other  points  are  not  so  clear.  But  it  seems  that 
owners  of  home  trade  passenger  ships  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  special  certificate  authorising  them  to  drown 
20  per  cent,  of  their  passengers  if  the  ship  sinks.  Also, 
since  it  is  less  painful  to  be  drowned  in  broad  daylight 
and  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  excursion  steamers 
need  not  carry  lifeboats  for  more  than  70  per  cent,  of 
their  passengers. 

More  important  than  Mr.  Buxton's  elaborate  pro- 
visions about  lifeboats,  which  in  the  normal  circum- 
stances of  mishap  at  sea  would  very  probably  be  useless, 
is  the  insistence  that  it  is  a  misdemeanour  to  ignore 
signals  of  distress.  Moreover,  a  Bill  is  promised  deal- 
ing with  wireless  telegraphy  at  sea,  and  to  give  the 
Board  of  Trade  fuller  powers  of  inspection.  Wireless 
telegraphy  and  reporting  the  ice-flow  are  clearly 
matters  for  an  international  meeting.  But  when  will 
this  meeting  take  place?  Has  the  Government  yet 
moved  in  the  matter? 

"  Shall  we  compete  at  Berlin?  "  as  headline  in  a 
popular  newspaper  suggests  that  the  public  is  already 
hesitating  as  to  the  seemliness  of  meeting  the  American 
and  his  methods.  Englishmen  have  taken  stock  of 
the  position,  and,  in  Iago's  phrase,  "  it  works  ".  All 
are  now  agreed  that  we  should  either  spend  money  and 
organise,  or  that  we  should  withdraw.  This  is  a  plain 
choice.  Those  who  care  for  the  amateur  tradition  of 
British  sport  will  choose  quickly  and  easily. 

The  old  heads  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  quickly 
passing  away.  Not  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  the 
late  Master  of  Jesus  was  a  sound  and  genial  man  who 
got  hold  of  his  pupils,  got  the  Cam  cleared  out,  and 
made  them  row  on  it.  What,  however,  will  be  most 
missed  in  Cambridge  is  his  stories.  There  he  was  un- 
equalled alike  in  length  of  knowledge  and  exposition. 
An  admirable  mimic,  he  even  added  the  actual  voices 
of  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  had  two  great  obstacles  to 
break  through  before  he  had  a  chance  of  winning  a 
place  amongst  the  musicians.  The  colour  prejudice  is  not 
very  strong  in  this  country.  But  even  amongst  men 
capable  of  reasoning  there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction 
that  not  very  much  can  be  expected  of  the  African  strain. 
This  Taylor  had  to  fight  against.  The  greater  menace 
was  that  of  his  friends  and  a  premature  success.  Had 
his  "  Hiawatha."  scenes  drawn  not  more  than  half  the 
applause  they  did  he  would  have  thought  harder,  have 
planned  his  later  compositions  more  deliberately,  with 
a  less  reckless  confidence  in  the  complaisance  of  the 
public.  On  the  whole  he  did  wonderfully  well.  Some- 
one should  have  told  him  not  to  compete  in  oratorio  with 
Elgar,  not,  in  fact,  to  touch  any  subject  which  did 
not  set  his  imagination  aflame.  But  he  had  no  wise 
advisers,  and  stumbled  on,  doing  fairly  good  work  in 
spite  of  racial  prejudice  and  in  spite  of  his  friends. 
Unlike  Learmount  Drysdale,  much  his  superior  in  native 
talent,  he  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  exceeding  popularity  ; 
and  both  men  have  left  a  few  things  to  keep  their 
memory  green  a  little  while. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  has' turned  out  a  number 
of  brilliant  pupils.  Not  one  has  followed  up  his  first 
success  by  a  second.  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  is  a 
notable  instance.  While  still  a  mere  boy  he  wrote  three 
concert  overtures  and  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter  ",  all 
not  only  fine  but  promising  music.  The  biggest  things 
were  expected  of  him;  and  he  composed  "  Jeanie 
Deans  ",  "  Diarmid  "  and  a  good  deal  more  rubbish. 
Coleridge-Taylor  came  later  and  had  better  opportuni- 
ties ;  but  he  made  the  same  failure  as  MacCunn  had 
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made.  Nothing  save  an  orchestral  ballade  attracted 
any  attention. 

The  Welsh  believe  they  are  a  musical  people.  A 
Welsh  gentleman  writing  in  the  daily  Press  the  other 
day  deplored  the  falling  off,  in  music,  of  his  people,  and 
remarked  that  "  time  was  when  Welsh  choirs  carried  all 
before  them  ".  When  and  where?  Never  in  England, 
where  Welsh  choirs  have  always  been  laughed  at  for 
singing  villainously  out  of  tune.  In  Wales,  after  the 
various  choral  competitions,  some  of  the  choirs  carried, 
if  not  all,  a  good  many  other  choirs  before  them  :  that 
used  to  happen  in  the  invariable  shindy  after  the  compe- 
tition was  over  and  the  free  fight  between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  choirs  took  place.  In  these  rows  it  was 
not  honour  and  glory  that  were  disputed  about,  but 
sheer  profit.  Choir  A  was  angry  because  choir  B  had 
won  not  honour  but  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  This 
business  of  turning  art  into  a  trade  Olympic  game, 
with  pugilistic  accessories,  never  appeared  artistic  to 
the  musicians  of  Europe.  Wales  has  never  had  a 
musician  of  distinction — not  a  fine  composer,  singer  or 
instrument  player;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  Welsh 
think  highly  of  themselves  as  musicians  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  sec,  or  hear,  them  as  other  than  what 
they  are — as  unmusical  a  set  of  vocifcrators  and  ranters 
as  can  be  found. 

Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  initiative  in  securing  the  sur- 
prisingly sensitive  portrait  of  "  Martha  Horton  of 
Sowerby  "  for  the  National  Gallery  and  his  placing 
it  in  the  Hogarth  Room,  next  door  to  Holbein's 
"  Duchess  of  Milan  ",  may  not  be  rightly  appreciated 
off-hand.  The  picture  is  by  an  unknown,  in  these  days 
of  fashionable,  sounding  names,  and  then  the  unknown 
was  an  English  artist  of  the  mid-seventeenth  centurv. 
To  buy  a  picture  by  an  Inconnu  exclusively  on  its  merits 
was  remarkable  ;  to  buy  an  unknown  English  painter's 
work  for  the  English  National  Gallery  is  sensational. 
How  fully  justified  is  the  purchase  is  seen  from  the 
ease  with  which  the  picture  holds  its  own. 

The  Mayor  of  Sydney  has  successfully  objected  to  a 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  dealing  a  mortal  thrust  at  the 
orator  who  loves  a  peroration  with  Shakespeare  as  the 
eternal  bond  between  England  and  "  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  beyond  the  sea  ".  For  the  Mayor  of 
Sydney  does  not  object — as  well  he  might — on  the 
ground  that  the  statue  would  necessarily  be  a  more  or 
less  authentic  libel  upon  the  poet's  features  and  pre- 
sence ;  but  boldly  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  rejects 
the  monument  is  unsuitable.  Sydney  loves  light  litera- 
ture, and  Shakespeare  is  "ponderous".  The  Mayor 
of  Sydney  has  been  complimented  by  those  whose 
sneaking  sentiment  is  in  sympathy  with  this  polite  esti- 
mate of  a  distinguished  Englishman.  The  Mayor, 
they  say,  is  a  brave  man,  and  free  from  intellectual 
pride.  But  wherein  is  the  Mayor  of  Sydney  either 
brave  or  modest?  As  the  spokesman  of  a  beef-witted 
majority  he  is  certain  and  swift  to  be  praised.  As  to 
his  modesty,  it  is  of  the  familiar  inverted  kind — the 
assertiveness  of  a  person  that  flaunts  his  robust  insen- 
sibility to  art  and  letters  with  all  the  ineffable  preten- 
tiousness of  the  "  plain  "  man. 

"  All  diversions  that  are  very  entertaining  ",  runs 
a  maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  "  are  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  Christianity  ;  but  of  all  that  the  world  hath 
found  out,  none  should  be  more  cautiously  used  than 
plays."  We  do  not  accept  the  maxim;  but  it  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  the  meeting  shortly  to  be  held 
to  protest  against  the  opening  of  West  End  theatres 
on  Sunday.  This  week  we  have  heard  members  of  the 
playing  profession  argue  for  an  open  theatre  seven 
days  a  week.  Happily  there  is  a  strong  opposition  to 
this  proposal  among  the  players  as  well  as  among  the 
people.  It  is  an  extremely  mischievous  proposal  from 
a  social  point  of  view  to  deprive  thousands  of  work- 
people of  a  weekly  holiday.  Of  course  the  Sunday 
picture  shows  are  freely  used  as  an  argument  for 
Sunday  plays.  Hut  these  are  only  allowed  on  special 
conditions,  and  the  labour  is  infinitely  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  that  are  entertained. 


A  THEORY  OF  LIFE. 

THE  comparative  calmness  with  which  the  President's 
Address  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  life  was 
received  by  the  scientific  public  is  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  growth  of  science,  and  still  more  to  the  mutual 
accommodation  of  science  and  philosophy  in  the  forty- 
live  years  since  the  British  Association  last  met  at 
Dundee.  Professor  Schafer  believes,  and  gives  very 
cogent  arguments  to  support  his  belief,  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  in  process  of  being  resolved  into 
chemical  and  physical  laws,  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
barrier  between  organic  and  inorganic,  that  not  only  has 
life  arisen  from  non-living  matter  in  the  distant  past,  but 
that  it  may  be  arising  in  the  same  way  to-day.  Five- 
and-forty  years  agto,  when  men's  minds  were  still  reeling 
with  the  new  wine  of  Darwinism,  the  President  would 
have  been  riotously  acclaimed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
savagely  denounced  on  the  other,  as  an  atheist, 
materialist,  and  destroyer  of  religion.  The  shrill 
protagonists  of  science  would  have  been  confident 
that  the  walls  of  the  secure  citadel  and  inmost 
stronghold  of  faith  were  crumbling  at  their  assault, 
and  the  garrison  itself,  whilst  shouting  defiance,  would 
have  felt  the  pangs  of  despair.  To-day  two  sets  of 
people  on  the  outskirts  of  science  will  be  angry,  the 
agents  of  the  Yellow  Press  who  had  scented  an  asser- 
tion of  the  creation  of  rhubarb  or  of  rabbits,  will  have 
to  invent  their  cables  to  the  United  States,  there  will 
be  a  little  amiable  controversy  amongst  microscopists, 
and  the  church  bells  will  ring  as  before. 

Professor  Schafer's  thesis  is  kept  within  the  strict 
confines  of  science.  He  takes  the  various  qualities  or 
properties  of  life,  or  at  least  of  living  substance,  and 
shows  in  turn  that  no  one  of  these  is  peculiar,  that  each 
has  its  correlate  and  parallel  in  matter  which  is  not 
alive.  The  odd  and  characteristic  streaming  move- 
ments and  movements  of  translation  of  protoplasm  are 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  movements  which  are 
the  result  of  purely  chemical  and  physical  reactions 
causing  changes  in  surface  tension.  They  are  not  speci- 
fically "  vital  ".  The  taking  in  of  food,  its  selection, 
assimilation  and  dissimilation  have  an  exact  analogy 
in  the  building  up  of  crystals,  and  in  the  exchanges 
between  solutions  separated  by  a  semi-permeable  film. 
Growth  and  even  reproduction  are  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  qualities  peculiar  to  life.  The  chemical 
elements  which  compose  living  matter  are  common  and 
widespread,  and  year  by  year  chemists  are  getting  closer 
to  a  synthetic  production  of  the  compounds,  such  as 
the  proteins,  which  are  most  characteristic  of  proto- 
plasm, and  already  a  very  large  number  of  the  simpler 
organic  substances  have  been  built  up  in  the  laboratory. 

Those  who  follow  biological  science  closely  may  make 
a  criticism  here  and  there  of  the  President's  statement 
of  the  case.  They  may  think  that  he  has  attached  too 
much  weight  to  Leduc's  work,  or  that  Loeb's  experi- 
ments on  artificial  fertilisation  do  not  quite  bear  the 
interpretation  put  on  them.  But  the  general  trend  of 
the  advance  of  knowledge  in  these  matters  is  plain  ; 
we  are  very  close  on  an  actual  bridging  of  the  gap 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  and  the  ground 
has  been  surveyed  so  clearly  that  no  unexpected 
obstacle  is  likely  to  be  encountered.  Living  matter, 
says  the  President  confidently,  has  arisen  from  inorganic 
matter  in  the  past,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
unknown  factors  ;  it  may  be  manufactured  at  any  time 
in  the  laboratory,  and  even  probably  is  coming  into 
existence,  more  probably  in  the  soil  than  in  sea-water, 
at  the  present  time. 

Here  the  Professor  comes  into  conflict  with  two  sets 
of  persons  who  claim  to  use  scientific  reasoning  and 
methods.  He  is  urgent  in  stating  that  such  new 
beginnings  of  life  must  be  simpler  and  more  elementary 
than  any  of  the  actual  organisms  known  and  named 
by  zoologists  and  botanists.  He  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  surviving  exponents  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, who  claim  to  produce  amoebic  or  moulds  in 
test-tubes.  Professor  Schafer's  laboratory  experience 
is  too  great  for  that  :  if  the  test-tubes  were  produced 
to  him,  he  would  infer  that  they  had  not  been  properly 
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sterilised,  bv  heat  or  closing,  and  the  alleged  sponta- 
neous generations  were  simple  defects  in  bacteriological 
precaution.  Nor  will  he  have  anything  to  do  with  those 
who  would  evade  or  postpone  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  life  bv  supposing  that  the  germs  of  life  have  been 
carried  to  this  planet  on  meteorites  hurled  through  the 
recesses  of  starrv  space.  It  would  take  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vears  for  a  meteorite  to  travel  from  the  nearest 
planet  to'  this  earth,  and  sixty  million  years  lor  the 
vovage  from  the  nearest  star.  At  the  end  of  the  long 
journev,  moreover,  the  intense  heat  generated  by 
friction  with  cur  atmosphere  would  destroy  any  kind 
of  life  wc  know.  The  living  cosmic  dust  theory  is  the 
purest  whim  of  imagination,  with  no  figment  of 
evidence  to  support  it. 

We  can  receive  these  views,  however,  without  dis- 
turbance or  alarm.  A  world  in  which  a  biologist, 
working  in  a  laboratory,  could  at  any  moment  create 
afresh  the  existing  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  or  a 
world  in  which  such  creatures  continued  to  arise 
spontaneously  from  the  natal  dust,  would  be  even  more 
inhospitable  to  scientific  thought  than  to  religious 
faith.  It  would  be  a  world  set  free  from  reason,  the 
nightmare  of  a  pantomime,  in  which  neither  foresight 
nor  knowledge  would  have  any  practical  value.  But 
such  is  not  the  world  described  in  the  Presidential 
Address.  Even  if  all  Professor  Schafer's  predictions 
come  true,  and  his  theories  be  transformed  to  observa- 
tions, we  shall  be  very  much  where  we  are.  There  will 
remain  the  wonder  of  the  evolution  of  the  simplest, 
ultra-microscopic  forms  of  life  into  the  brilliant, 
scented  flowers  and  the  restless,  intelligent  animals. 
If  reason  and  intelligence,  emotional  and  moral  senses 
grade  back  into  instinct,  and  if  instinct  grades  back 
into  simple  vital  reflexes,  and  if  these  simple  reactions 
in  their  turn  grade  into  purely  chemical  and  physical 
laws,  if  in  fact  there  be  one  mystery  of  the  world 
instead  of  a  separate  mystery  of  life  and  of 
matter,  there  is  still  equal  room  for  every  solution  that 
faith  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  reason.  The  fierce  battles 
of  five-and-forty  years  ago  did  little  more  than  to 
disarm  both  attackers  and  defenders,  and  the  arguments 
they  used,  and  the  positions  for  which  they  fought  have 
now  no.  more  than  an  historical  interest. 


THE  RAIN  AND   THE  FARMER. 

THE  farmer's  grumblings  about  the  weather  .are 
generally  listened  to  with  pretended  sympathy 
and  dismissed  afterwards  with  a  smile  as  part  of  his 
stock  in  trade,  but  this  year  we  are  disposed  to  think  he 
may  have  a  real  grievance,  because  we  have  been  un- 
commonly put  out  ourselves  in  our  August  holiday- 
making.  It  is,  however,  so  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
non-technical  reader  how  serious  the  disaster  is  becom- 
ing that  a  few  cold  facts  may  be  excused. 

It  is  as  yet  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  farmers' 
losses  in  East  Anglia  ;  the  floods  have  barely  subsided, 
and  communcations  are  still  so  difficult  that  a  complete 
survey  of  the  affected  area  cannot  be  made.  We  have, 
however,  to  remember  that  the  very  districts  which  have 
been  most  swept  by  the  flood  waters  are  the  chief 
corn-growing  area  of  England  ;  there  is  very  little  per- 
manent grass,  and  the  rotation  on  which  quite  four- 
fifths  of  the  land  is  farmed  provides  for  corn  three 
years  out  of  five,  and  about  half  of  the  corn  is  wheat. 
Potatoes,  again,  will  be  taken  one  year  in  six,  and  even 
one  year  in  three  on  some  of  the  land.  Now  the  corn 
is  damaged  past  any  possibility  of  use  as  human  food,  for 
the  miller  nowadays,  with  all  the  world's  wheat  supply 
to  draw  upon,  will  never  buy  blackened  and  sprouted 
Emglish  wheat,  though  in  the  old  days,  before  American 
and  Indian  grain  were  at  his  service,  he  had  often  to 
convert  similar  grain  into  bread.  Here  and  there  a 
farmer  had  harvested  some  wheat  before  the  deluge, 
but  were  it  not  that  this  year's  wheat  has  already  been 
offered  for  sale  in  Eastern  County  markets,  we  should 
have  doubted  whether  there  had  been  sufficient  inter- 
missions in  the  August  rains  to  permit  even  the  most 
energetic  farmer  getting  a  crop  home.    What  will  be 


the  effect  on  the  potato  crop  in  the  Fens  and  in  South 
Lincoln,  the  largest  potato  area  in  Great  Britain,  can 
hardly  be  doubtful.  Disease  had  made  its  appearance 
before  the  floods  began,  so  the  tubers  can  at  the  besi 
be  only  fit  for  cattle  food  whenever  the  land  becomes 
dry  enough  to  permit  them  to  be  lifted. 

But  if  the  disaster  is  absolute  in  the  Fens  it  is  little 
less  all  over  the  country.    Recent  journeys  as  far  as 
Cornwall  in  one  direction  and  Inverness  in  the  other 
have  shown  the  corn  crops  housed  only  in  one  or  two 
districts — in  .South  Dorset  and  Hampshire,  in  the  fine 
corn-growing  country  about  Chichester,  in  East  Kent, 
and  in  parts  of  Essex.    Elsewhere  it  is  still  standing  in 
shocks  or  remains  uncut.     In  Cornwall  harvest  usually 
begins  the  first  week  in  August,  and  though  all  the  hay 
was  not  yet  carted,  men  began  to  cut  their  corn  at  the 
usual  time  in  the  hope  that  fine  weather  would  set  in. 
Since  that  date  there  has  hardly  been  twenty-four  hours 
without  rain,  and  cold  as  it  has  been  both  wheat  and 
oats  have  begun  to  grow  out  in  the  ear.    In  the  south- 
west this  will  not  cause  as  much  loss  as  elsewhere, 
because  very  little  of   the   corn  is  sold,  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  alike  being  consumed  on  the  farm  by  the 
stock  which  form  the  mainstay  of  the  farmers'  business 
in  those  parts.     But  over  the  rest  of  the  country  men 
want  to  sell  wheat  and  barley.    Even  if  they  feed  their 
oats,  the  miller  certainly  won't  want  the  wheat,  and 
one  of  the  best  judges  has  assured  us  that  as  far  as  the 
brewer  is  concerned,  all  the  barley  south  of  the  Humber 
mav  be  left  out  of  consideration.    In  the  later  districts 
further  north  things  are  a  little  better  ;  the  corn  is  at 
least  still  uncut,  and  indeed  not  everywhere  ripe,  so 
that  should  the  fine  September,  of  which  there  is  as 
yet  not  the  least  promise,  arrive,  the  northern  farmers 
may  yet  get  their  crop  home  in  no  worse  than  its  usual 
condition.    On  the  Yorkshire  wolds  and  in  Northumber- 
land all  corn  crops  are  in  fair  condition,  in  the  Lothians 
the}'  are   heavy  though  much  laid  and  knocked  about 
by  the  gales  ;  in  Fife  and  Strathmore  crops  are  heavy 
and  in  good  condition,  much  better  than  they  are  in 
that  usually  excellent  corn-growing  country  round  the 
Moray  Firth.      In  fact  this  year  the  usual  conditions 
arc  reversed  ;  the  rain  has  been  at  its  heaviest  further 
south  and  in  the  districts  possessing  normally  a  low 
summer  rainfall  ;  while  the  early  lands,  except  the  very 
earliest,  have  suffered  the  most.    At  the  best,  wherever 
the  corn  can  be  harvested  wc  may  calculate  that  wheat 
will  have  been  reduced  in  value  from  a  selling  price 
or  35s.   to  25s.   a  quarter,  a  loss  of  £2  an   acre ; 
barley  to  a  greater  degree — quite  £3  an  acre ;  oats 
perhaps  only  20s.  an  acre.   Grass  and  turnips  are  good, 
though  neither  turnips  nor  mangolds  have  grown  appre- 
ciably since  August  began.    All  round  the  loss  on  the 
arable  land  will  be  at  least  20s.  an  acre,  or  not  less 
than  the  average  rent  of  the  land  throughout  the  chief 
arable  districts,  of  England.    Furthermore,  our  calcula- 
tions of  the  wheat  and  barley  being  worth  for  feeding 
purposes  somewhere  about  25s.  a  quarter  depend  on  the 
assumption  that  the  farmer  can  utilise  them  himself, 
yet  in  this  direction  he  is  confronted  by  a  very  special 
difficulty — the  markets  are  practically  closed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  store  cattle.     The  East  of  England  depends 
upon  Ireland  for  the  cattle  which  arc  to  convert  its 
turnips  into  something  saleable  and  its  straw  into  dung. 
Usually,  as  soon  as  harvest  is  over  Norwich  Market  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  shorthorns  that  have  been 
growing  for  two  years  or  more  on  the  Irish  pastures, 
and  the  Norfolk  farmer  takes  home  anything  from 
forty  to  four  hundred  to  tie  up  for  the  winter.  These 
are  the  animals  which  should  this  winter  be  fed  upon 
the  damaged  barley  and  wheat  as  supplements  to  the 
turnips,  instead  of  imported  linseed  and  cotton  cake  ; 
yet  owing  to  the  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease- 
there  is  very  little  prospect  that  Irish  cattle  will  be 
obtainable.    There  is  only  a  month  or  so  now  within 
which  the  trade  ought  to  be  done  ;  the  last  outbreak  is 
so  recent  that  the  country  cannot  be  declared  clean  for 
some  time,  even  if  there  were  not  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  disease  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  many  other 
districts,  though  it  will  only  be  detected  when  the  cattle 
come  to  market  or  have  to  be  examined  for  exportation. 
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Without  Irish  beasts  the  English  and  Scottish  arable 
farmers  have  but  little  chance  of  filling  their  yards 
for  the  winter,  for  we  doubt  if  home-grown  stores  can 
supply  one-tenth  of  the  demand.  Devon  and  Cornwall 
send  their  stock  east  for  fattening,  but  usually  for 
summer  grazing  ;  the  Herefords  and  the  black  Welsh 
runts  are  in  the  same  category  :  in  neither  case  is 
there  much  available  for  sale  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  however  exacting  the  demand  a  crop  of  beasts 
ready  for  fattening  cannot  be  conjured  up  out  of  due 
season.  Even  the  extreme  course  of  opening  the  country 
to  the  import  of  Canadian  store  cattle — that  vexed 
question  of  farming  politics — would  be  of  little  service, 
for  the  Canadians  have  not  been  preparing  for  a  market 
that  has  not  been  open  for  many  years  now.  With 
this  further  prospect  of  being  unable  to  feed  out  the 
grain  which  the  weather  has  rendered  unfit  for  sale 
the  outlook  for  the  English  arable  farmer  is  blacker 
than  ever,  and  we  cannot  sec  in  what  direction  he  can 
move  to  escape  heavy  loss.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
better  prices  of  the  last  few  years  may  have  left  him  a 
little  reserve  on  which  to  fall  back,  and  that  in  many 
cases  he  has  still  behind  him  the  English  landlord  to 
ease  the  situation  for  him.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  good 
season  for  the  militant  land  reformers  :  the  farmer  who 
has  had  to  buy  his  farm,  because  his  landlord  no  longer 
cared  to  accept  both  public  revilings  and  a  low  return  on 
his  capital,  has  cursed  them  bitterly  enough  already,  but 
will  be  more  vocal  now  that  he  has  to  face  a  year  of  loss 
unaided  ;  while  the  County  Council  small-holder — well, 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  "  I  told  you  so  "  is  hushed 
as  we  think  of  the  misery  of  so  many  who  entered  gaily 
into  their  promised  El  Dorados  but  two  or  three  years 
ago. 


THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  Trades  Union  delegates  appear  to  have  met  at 
Newport  in  rather  a  piano  frame  of  mind. 
Indeed,  for  those  who  believed  that  the  industrial 
trouble  of  the  last  year  was,  through  the  medium  of  the 
general  strike,  to  lead  straight  to  the  industrial 
millennium  the  turn  of  events  must  have  proved  rather 
depressing.  The  result  was  the  Congress  has  devoted 
most  of  its  time  to  mutual  disagreement  and  recrimina- 
tion among  the  various  leaders.  That  things  have 
gone  wrong  was  generally  agreed  ;  but  as  to  whether 
this  was  due  to  the  Tories  or  the  Government,  the 
Syndicalists  or  the  Parliamentary  Labour  party  on  this 
point  quot  homines  tot  sententiae.  Mr.  Thorne,  who 
acted  as  Chairman,  had  little  that  is  new  to  say. 
Private  ownership  was  dreadfully  wrong  and  led  direct 
to  economic  slavery.  But  the  most  significant  thing  in 
the  address  is  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  found  it 
necessary  to  warn  the  delegates  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  compulsory  arbitration.  A  year  ago  such 
a  warning  would  have  been  utterly  uncalled  for.  But 
a  great  deal  has  happened  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ben  Tillett's  resolution  produced 
a  considerable  show  of  sentiment  favourable  to  a  new 
departure  in  this  direction.  On  the  reversal  of  the 
Osborne  judgment,  which  again  was  the  very  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  to  Labour  year  in  and  year  out  since 
1907,  opinion  seems  veering  round.  The  mover  of  this 
"hardy  annuall"  resolution  admitted  that  the  topic 
inspired  no  great  enthusiasm,  while  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson  called  it  most  disrespect  fully  "  a  dead  donkev  ". 
The  explanation  is  probably  a  simple  one.  There  was 
a  very  natural  panic  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  among 
the  working  classes  lest  it  should  prove  a  death-blow 
to  labour  representation  in  Parliament.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  happened,  and  the  agitation  sub- 
sided, because  (here  was  nothing  real  left  to  agilatc 
about.  Mr.  Wilson  observed  with  refined  cruelty  that 
he  seemed  to  observe  a  good  many  gentlemen  present 
who  had  "slipped  into  Parliament"  somehow  despite 
the  judgment,  and  the  only  answer  made  was  that  the 
judgment  damaged  the  "amour  propre  "  of  trades 
unionists.  Well,  il'  il  docs  not  damage  anything  more 
serious  than  (hat  (here  will  not  he  a  heated  demand  for 


reversal  among  the  rank  and  file.  Nor  again  does  the 
unfortunate  Trades  Union  Bill  (No.  2)  which  is  at 
present  on  the  Ministerial  shelf  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Labour  party,  while  there  is  no  earthly  prospect  of 
that  party's  own  measure  receiving  either  time  or  votes 
from  Ministers.  The  question  of  the  compulsory  levy 
is  likely  then  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  the  political 
present.  But  these  discussions,  and  the  final  success 
of  pertinacious  Mr.  Sexton  in  getting  the  academic  and 
old-fashioned  resolution  about  secular  education  aban- 
doned, are  all  of  the  nature  of  skirmishes  on  the  fringe 
of  the  real  battle,  and  even  congresses  must  on  occa- 
sion occupy  themselves  with  vital  realities. 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  labour  problem  to-day?  It 
is  the  relation  of  wages  to  living  expenses  and  to  profits. 
Since  1850  real  wages  have  increased  by  75  per  cent., 
but  that  increase  really  represents  a  steady  rise  up  to 
the  late  'nineties.    Real  wages  stand  to-day  exactly 
where  they  stood  in  1897,  and  though  there  have  been 
fluctuating  increases  since  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  a  slight  decline  in  the  last  ten  years  in  exchange 
for  the  steady  increase  which  marked  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    To  analyse  these  figures  a 
little  further,  what  has  happened  is  this  :  Money  wages 
have  not  remained  static  but  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  commodities  has  eaten  up  or  more  than  eaten  up 
what  slight  increases  there  have  been  in  the  face  value 
of  the  wage.    As  this  situation  forced  itself  gradually 
on  the  attention  of  the  workers  it  produced  a  feeling 
of    unrest   and    discontent   which   culminated   in  the 
troubles  of  the  year.    With  these  economic  facts  the 
Labour  leaders  as  politicians  have  had  to  deal,  and  so 
far  with  no  success  in  their  dealings.      The  oldest 
trades  unionism  had  turned  itself  into  the  present  Par- 
liamentary party  before  these  grievances  began  to  be 
felt  in  an  acute  or  expressed  in  an  articulate  manner. 
But  when  the  shoe  pinched  the  trades  unionists  turned 
to  the  strong  and  highly  disciplined  band  of  members 
whom  they  had  sent  to  the  House  in  1906.    What  they 
found  there  was  a  body  of  men  utterly  immersed  in 
playing  a  new  and  fascinating  game  of  coalition  deals, 
by  which  you  kept  the  Liberal  party  in  power  in  return 
for  little  scraps  of  legislation  or  legislative  concession 
and  an  occasional  odd  job  for  a  Labour  man.  Except 
for  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  no  Labour  legislation  of 
any  importance  had  been  passed,  and  very  few  practical 
suggestions  on  working  class  matters  had  come  from  the 
Parliamentary  party.    The  result  was  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, which,  like  all  reactions,  went  further  than  the 
facts  justified,  against  the  whole  Parliamentary  method. 
What  was  the  use,  the  working  classes  asked,  of  paying 
your  own  members  of  Parliament  if  they  could  not  help 
you  on  a  vital  matter  when  they  got  there  ?   It  was  out  of 
this  mental  soil  that  the  plant  of  Syndicalism  sprang  up 
with  such  amazing  rapidity.      But  there  was  another 
contributing  cause.    The  Ramsay  Macdonalds  of  the 
party  had  become  so  occupied  with  the  seductive  attrac- 
tions of  la  haute  politique  that  they  had  neglected  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  constituents.     Minor  leaders 
had  seized  the  occasion  to  usurp  the  power  of  the 
absent  grandees.     Being  gifted  with  more  imagination 
than  foresight  or  knowledge  of  fact,  they  said  in  effect  : 
"  Your  member  cannot  help  you  and  politics  are  no 
good ;  we  offer  you  the  real  weapon  of  the  general 
strike,  and  by  that  weapon  we  will  obtain  the  full  control 
of  the  industry  itself  ".    How  are  the  weapons  of  war 
perished  ! 

If  Parliamentary  action  had  proved  a  frost,  Syndi- 
calist action  proved  more  like  a  cyclone.  The  coal 
strike  struck  at  the  foundations  ot  trades  unionism 
and  swept  away  in  six  weeks  the  accumulations  of  years 
in  every  trade  in  the  country.  After  a  terrible  struggle 
the  strongest  monopoly  in  the  country  only  got  what 
the  English  owners  were  probably  ready  to  grant  from 
the  start,  and  the  principle,  not  of  the  minimum  wage, 
but  of  the  application  of  Trades  Boards  to  a  non- 
sweated  industry.  In  Wales,  where  the  struggle  was 
not  so  much  for  wages  as  for  the  capture  of  the 
industry  lor  the  miners,  the  owners  emerged 
triumphant.     Of  the  dock  strike  nothing  need  be  said 
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except  that  the  criminal  levity  of  its  authors  simply 
rubbed  in  the  lesson  of  the  coal  war,  and  left  them 
without  a  shred  of  reputation  or  moral  authority.  1  he 
Congress  has  met  disunited  and  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  disaster.  The  first  result  is  clear:  the 
Syndicalists  have  been  thrown  over.  A  harmless- 
looking  amendment  about  closer  organisation  in  each 
different  trade  which  covered  the  scheme  of  the  general 
and  sympathetic  strike  was  beaten  by  two  to  one, 
though  the  Chairman  saved  the  minority's  face  by  cut- 
ting out  the  explicit  condemnation  of  Syndicalism 
which  the  victorious  amendment  contained.  Is  Labour 
going  back  to  its  abandoned  Parliamentary  gods,  or 
on  what  new  course  will  it  embark?  Nothing  has  been 
more  remarkable  in  recent  by-elections  than  the  small 
Labour  poll  which  over  and  over  again  has  alone  saved 
the  Liberal  from  defeat.  Clearly  it  will  need  drastic 
action  to  recall  the  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold. 
Already  there  has  been  talk  of  putting  up  five  hundred 
Labour  or  Socialist  candidates  at  the  next  election  to 
prove  that  the  resources  of  the  Parliamentary  method 
have  not  been  exhausted.  But  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald's  difficulty  is  this.  Nothing  but  a  complete  break 
with  Ministers  will  convince  his  voters  in  the  country 
that  he  means  business.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Labour 
support  on  the  Committee  stages  of  Home  Rule  means 
the  instant  collapse  of  the  Ministry,  and  for  this  a  large 
number  of  Labour  members  are  not  prepared.  If 
Labour  could  make  a  show  of  independence  without 
precipitating  a  dissolution  it  would  have  time  to  run  a 
big  campaign  of  rehabilitation  in  the  country.  But 
there's  the  rub  :  the  Government  is  too  shaky  to  permit 
these  liberties  to  be  taken.  As  things  are  shaping  it 
looks  as  if  the  solution  of  our  labour  problems  will  fall 
into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  politicians  now 
disputing  at  Newport. 


THE    NAVAL  POSITION. 

OR  some  years  we  have  been  insisting  that  the 
■*  decisive  moment  for  which  all  Germany's  plans 
were  working  was  the  spring  of  191 5.  That  undoubt- 
edly was  the  case  in  regard  to  these  plans  as  placed 
before  tjie  Reichstag.  There  were,  however,  reasons 
and  indications  which  led  us  to  believe  that  in  1912 
and  1913  they  would  be  accelerated  without  any  public 
indication  of  the  fact.  In  the  first  place,  the  Kiel 
Ship  Canal's  enlargement  will  be  completed  in  1914, 
or  earlier  than  was  stated.  Besides,  we  have-  to 
remember  that  German  enlistments,  exclusive  of  re- 
enlisted  men,  are  for  three  years,  and  these  men  pass 
away  into  the  reserve  every  October,  their  places  being 
taken  by  recruits  who  have  to  be  trained.  Those  who 
pass  into  the  reserve  have  just  undergone  the  training 
of  the  annual  manoeuvres  held  in  September,  as,  for 
instance,  the  manoeuvres  which  are  now  taking  place. 
Hence,  from  the  most  important  point  of  view,  that  of 
personnel,  the  moment  for  Germany  to  declare  war  is 
in  September.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  for 
forcing  the  pace  in  Germany,  as  otherwise  the  moment 
for  War  may  coincide  with  a  crisis  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  over  the 
renewal  of  their  mutual  treaty  arrangements,  and  such 
dissensions  might  seriously  interfere  with  active  help 
from  that  quarter.  To  meet  the  situation  in  191 4  the 
Foreign  Office  would  naturally  require  a  bold  display  of 
force  in  the  Mediterranean  to  impress  on  Austria  and 
Italy  the  desirability  of  remaining  neutral.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  so  obvious  that  our  programme  this  year 
should  be  expanded  to  provide  for  a  Mediterranean 
Fleet  in  the  future,  that  certain  Unionist  journals 
seemed  to  place  the  most  child-like  reliance  on  Mr. 
Churchill's  words,  and  believed  that  being  forced  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  give  up  all  idea  of  abandoning  the 
Mediterranean  he  would  as  a  matter  of  course  ask  for 
supplementary  estimates  to  provide  the  ships.  We 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  disillusionment,  more 
so  since  claims  were  made  to  speak  with  inside  know- 
ledge which  was  supposed  to  be  convincing  enough 
to  make  our  own  scepticism  seem  ungenerous  when 


all  Mr.  Churchill's  frothy  speeches  were  public  evidence 
of  his  good  intentions.  We  used  to  think  that  Unionists 
as  a  party  opposed  to  demagogues  would  never  accept 
words  as  a  substitute  for  deeds,  and  so  far  as  deeds 
were  concerned,  we  remembered  that  more  than  anyone 
else  it  was  Mr.  Churchill's  influence  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  inadequacy  of  the  programmes  of  1910  and 
191 1,  which  have  brought  us  to  a  peril  which  in  that 
it  is  already  affecting  the  industries  and  investments  of 
the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  present  peril  though 
its  culmination  does  not  come  until  September  1914, 
when  Germany  reaches  the  maximum  result  of  its  naval 
activities,  and  the  recent  provision  for  the  expansion 
of  her  army  which  is  intended  to  overawe  the  French 
lawyers  and  journalists  in  the  Chamber  at  Paris. 

At  such  a  time  of  the  year,  when  our  own  fleet  is 
dispersed  after  the  manoeuvres,  the  only  advantage 
England  has  to  be  thankful  for  under  Radical  govern- 
ment is  that  Parliament  is  not  sitting  and  the  permanent 
officials  govern  the  country.  Mr.  Churchill  will  then, 
no  doubt,  have  a  select  party  in  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Admiralty  yacht.  Unfortunately  his 
"  Enchantress  "  is  fitted  with  that  most  indiscriminating 
invention,  a  wireless  installation,  which  is  equally  at 
the  disposal  of  a  strategist  like  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
and  a  chatterbox  with  a  cypher  like  Mr.  Churchill.  We 
have  had  an  awful  lesson  of  his  capacity  in  the  out- 
witting of  the  British  force  in  the  recent  manoeuvres,  in 
spite  of  a  two-to-one  superiority,  because  the  Admiralty 
tried  to  control  this  force  by  wireless  orders  of  a  quick- 
change  character  suited  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
Mr.  Churchill.  He  has  recently  given  us  a  review  and 
an  inspection  as  though  these  things  were  a  preparation 
and  not  a  hindrance  to  efficiency  in  battle.  The  review 
took  place  before  the  King,  who  at  least  knows  what 
efficiency  means,  and  to  whom  every  officer  and 
man  looks  as  the  head  of  the  Navy  for  encouragement. 
The  inspection  at  a  later  date  was  remarkable  for 
the  far  larger  number  of  ships  assembled,  at  great 
expense,  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  glorification  of 
Mr.  Churchill. 

The  Navy  bitterly  resents  this  exploitation,  and  the 
senior  ^nks  are  scandalised  and  astonished  at  the  antics 
of  the  new  First  Lord  and  his  brusque  treatment  of  men 
who  have  grown  old  in  a  profession  in  which  he 
could  never  have  risen  as  an  officer.  He  began  by 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  .Board  of  Admiralty,  of 
officers  who  will  always  be  affectionately  remembered 
and  honoured  for  their  one  splendid  achievement,  in  that 
under  the  calm,  considerate,  and  cautious  guidance  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wilson  they  restored  the  comradeship  of  the 
Navy  which  Lord  Fisher  had  done  much  to  destroy. 
After  dismissing  them,  Mr.  Churchill  took  a  step  as 
inconceivable  as  it  was  dangerous  in  bringing  back 
Lord  Fisher  as  a  prompter  behind  the  scenes.  Lord 
Fisher  has  retired  from  the  Navy,  and  had  he  elected, 
after  all  the  miserable  shipwreck  of  his  plans  and  the 
harm  that  he  has  done  to  a  great  service,  to  be  content 
with  the  peerage  and  pension  his  country  has  given 
him  we  would  say  no  more.  Throughout  the  Navy, 
however,  the  ominous  rumour  has  gone  out  that 
"  Fisher  is  back  ",  and  these  statements  have  been 
confirmed  to  us  by  high  authorities.  The  ex-First  Sea 
Lord  for  many  years  enabled  the  Radicals  to  cut  down 
the  Navy  so  that  we  are  now  paying  through  the  nose 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  miserable  advertised 
,  savings,  even  to  hold  our  own  against  a  single  Power, 
in  the  position  to  which  they  reduced  us.  As  we  have 
said  he  broke  down  the  comradeship  of  the  Navy,  even 
stooping  to  printing  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  private 
letters  from  a  junior  officer  attacking  his  seniors,  and 
a  naval  member  of  Parliament  who  exercised  his  right 
to  criticise  the  Admiralty.  He  failed  to  punish  insubor- 
dination though  himself  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  fleet.  The  training  scheme  by  which  he  ruined 
instead  of  reforming  the  system  of  entering  and  train- 
ing officers  is  now  the  subject  of  a  great  inquiry,  after 
all  inquiry  was  refused,  though  persistently  demanded 
in  Parliament.  His  admirers  claim  the  "  Dread- 
nought "  as  a  feather  in  his  cap.  The  only  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the    "  Dreadnought  "   which  has 
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survived  is  ihe  carrying  up  of  bulkheads  without 
doors  to  above  the  water-line,  and  that  is  one 
which  was  simply  copied — and  very  rightly  copied — 
from  American  and  German  designs.  In  1903  the 
Americans  designed  a  ship  with  more  than  two  turrets, 
but  with  all  turrets  on  the  central  line  as  in  former 
ships.  The  "  Dreadnought  "  design  of  1905  was  for 
turrets  to  be  placed  on  each  side  as  well.  After 
following  this  practice  in  the  Fisher  administration  it 
has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  American  design, 
to  which  our  cousins  have  steadily  adhered.  In  the 
"  Dreadnought  "  great  praise  was  claimed  by  its  spon- 
sors for  the  abandonment  of  the  6-inch  protected  battery 
and  the  use  of  12-pounders  in  undefended  positions. 
Now  the  12-pounders  are  pronounced  ineffective  and 
the  6-inch  gun  is  back  again  in  its  protected  battery. 
Even  a  change  which  had  some  real  merit  in  it,  the 
placing  of  officers'  quarters  near  the  bridge  instead  of 
aft,  has  been  given  up.  All  that  remains  of  the  "  Dread- 
nought "  is  the  solid  fact  that  the  claim  to  have  rendered 
the  existing  British  Navy  obsolete,  which  was  so  extra- 
vagantly advertised  throughout  the  world,  led  to  a  race 
of  super-Dreadnoughts  which  rendered  the  British 
Navy,  as  built  before  the  Dreadnought  era,  so  obsolete 
that  Mr.  Churchill  declares  that  he  dare  not  station  pre- 
Dreadnought  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Lord  Fisher  paved  the  way  for  that  retreat  even  as 
he  had  ordered  our  ships  to  retreat  from  the  other 
distant  stations.  Lord  Fisher  had  every  advantage, 
untrammelled  power,  and  the  complete  confidence  of 
King  Edward.  What  could  not  have  been  done  with 
such  opportunities  to  render  services  commensurate 
with  those  of  Anson  and  S.  Vincent?  Lord  Fisher's 
journalistic  admirers  retort  that  naval  opponents  of  the 
administration  were  not  without  blame  though  their 
criticisms  have  proved  true.  They  do  not  see  that  the 
statement  is  a  strong  condemnation  of  Lord  Fisher's 
methods.  How  came  these  officers  to  be  provoked  into 
courses  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
radeship and  discipline  of  the  Navy?  Who  ever  heard 
of  similar  steps  with  Sir  Frederick  Richards,  Lord 
Walter  Kerr,  or  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  and  would  any 
living  ex-First  Sea  Lords  defend  Lord  Fisher?  Such 
men  are  imbued  with  the  tradition  of  a  great  service. 
It  will  be  well  if  Mr.  Churchill  breathes  its  atmosphere 
and  steeps  himself  in  its  traditions,  approaching  the 
problem,  which  with  every  delay  in  doing  his  duty 
becomes  one  of  increasing  difficult}',  with  some  of  those 
qualities  of  a  great  administrator. 


THE  CITY. 

CTTOCK  markets  have  been  rather  reactionary  this 
^  week.  A  cessation  of  the  steady  buying  which 
continued  during  the  month  of  August  was  followed  by 
profit-taking  accompanied  by  professional  bear  sales. 
The  raising  of  the  Bank  rate  to  4  per  cent,  has  had 
no  direct  influence  upon  securities  ;  in  fact,  it  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  had 
definitely  settled  the  monetary  question  for  some  weeks 
ahead  instead  of  allowing  the  threat  of  higher  money 
rales  to  overshadow  markets.  The  causes  which  led 
to  the  increasing  of  the  rate  have,  however,  been  a 
source  of  apprehension.  Fears  in  regard  to  the  heavy 
gold  withdrawals  that  are  anticipated  have  impeded  the 
demand  for  Consols,  and  in  the  absence  of  support 
liquidation  of  speculative  accounts  has  caused  a  con- 
siderable decline.  The  Government  broker  has  been 
absent  from  the  market,  and  even  the  announcement 
that  a  further  /,25o,ooo  had  been  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  old  Sinking  Fund  did  not  strengthen  the  quota- 
tion. 

Among  International  securities  Greek  issues  have 
come  into  demand  on  the  suggestion  that  the  debt 
should  be  unified,  though  such  an  operation  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties.  Peruvian  Corporation  stocks, 
in  which  Berlin  is  particularly  interested,  have  made 
sharp  see-saw  movements,  profit-taking  being  tem- 
porarily counteracted  by  a  very  good  railway  traffic  re- 
turn. Balkan  issues  have  not  been  much  affected  by 
political  rumours,  and  Chinese  securities  bear  no  reflec- 


tion of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  tne  Celestial 
Republic. 

Home  Rails,  after  their  period  of  buoyancy,  have 
given  away  under  profit-taking,  but  Metropolitan  and 
the  Southern  stocks  have  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
resiliency.  Rumours  of  a  working  agreement  among 
the  Underground  Companies  revived  speculative  in- 
terest in  "  Mets.",  while  signs  of  activity  in  the  Kent 
coal  camp  attracted  renewed  attention  to  Chathams  and 
South-Easterns.  The  Scottish  dividends  announced 
during  the  week  were  in  accordance  with  general  ex- 
pectation, and  therefore  created  no  comment ;  but  a 
sharp  rise  in  Rhymney  Ordinary  was  recorded  without 
any  special  explanation. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  moved  in  a  jerky  fashion. 
The  postponement  of  Government  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posed issue  of  new  stock  is  being  employed  for  all  it 
is  worth  by  the  bears,  although  nobody  seriously  be- 
lieves that  the  increase  will  be  vetoed.  The  stock, 
however,  shows  stubborn  Iresistance  to  sales.  It  is 
naturally  very  tightly  held  in  view  of  the  expected  bonus, 
and  the  floating  supply  is  spread  over  London,  New 
York,  Montreal,  Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  so  that  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  buying  or  selling  causes  a 
fairly  sharp  movement  in  the  quotation.  Grand 
Trunks  have  been  very  dull.  A  fine  traffic  for  the  last 
ten  days  of  August  had  not  the  slightest  effect.  Gross 
receipts,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  be,  are  not 
worth  much  attention  when  they  are  completely 
swallowed  up,  as  the}'  were  in  July,  by  expenses.  The 
New  York  market  has  been  quite  uninteresting.  The 
Vermont  elections  provided  an  unpleasant  surprise  in 
the  unexpected  strength  of  the  Roosevelt  party,  which 
prevented  the  Taft  representatives  from  obtaining  a 
majority.  As  the  Vermont  State  elections  are  prover- 
bially a  guide  to  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election, 
it  is  feared  that  Mr.  Taft's  success  depends  upon  a 
Republican  compromise,  which  appears  somewhat 
doubtful  of  attainment. 

Interest  in  Foreign  Rails  has  slackened.  The  bull 
account  in  Mexicans  is  being  slowly  liquidated  to  the 
detriment  of  quotations,  and  the  Argentine  group  has 
merely  displayed  firmness  on  good  traffic  returns.  A 
sharp  recovery  has  occurred  in  San  Paulos,  it  being 
recognised  that  the  threatened  competition  cannot 
materialise  for  some  years.  Guayaquil  bonds  have 
been  sold  on  account  of  delay  in  the  regular  remittance 
from  Ecuador  to  meet  the  coupon,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  that  has  been  caused  by  the  succession  of  the  new 
President  to  office  having  disturbed  the  routine  of 
Government. 

The  denial  of  current  rumours  put  a  stop  to  the 
advance  in  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  stock,  and  most 
of  the  active  shipping  shares  have  slipped  back.  The 
Mining  markets,  on  the  whole,  have  given  a  very  good 
account  of  themselves.  Copper  shares  have  withstood 
a  fair  amount  of  profit-taking,  and  Diamonds  present 
a  firm  front.  Kaffirs  are  hardly  so  strong,  and 
Rhodesians  have  not  yet  found  much  public  support. 
\s  regards  Rubbers  a  large  amount  of  the  shares 
•ccentlv  bought  are  being  taken  off  the  market,  and 
attempts  by  the  bears  to  dislodge  stock  have  not  met 
with  great  success.  The  Oil  share  department  at  the 
moment  is  in  a  stupid  condition.  A  sharp  rise  in 
Schibaeffs  and  Bibi-Eybats  was  quite  unjustified,  and 
the  inevitable  reaction  followed,  but  other  shares  have 
been  relatively  neglected. 

With  markets  in  a  quieter  state,  several  new  issues 
are  being  prepared,  and  the  prospects  of  successful 
flotations  seem  fairly  promising. 

THE  OLD-WORLD  JESUIT  AND  THE  MODERN 
STATE. 

By   LvNDWOOD  Jl'NIOR. 

ONE  reason  why  socialism  spreads  among  the 
British  working  classes  is  that  its  enemies  are 
powerless  to  mcel  it  on  the  moral  or  philosophic  plane. 
Indeed  most  English  anti-SOcialism  is  either  stupid  or 
dishonest,   lor  it  is  only  anti-socialistic  when  its  pre- 
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radices  and  interests  are  concerned.  Take  for  example 
the  question  of  religious  education  in  elementary 
schools.  Mere,  under  the  influence  of  religious  pre- 
judice, some  stalwarts  of  the  "individualistic:"  camp 
out-Herod  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  State  intervention.  A  journal  which 
denounces  old-age  pensions  as  profligate  confiscation 
extols  the  Cowper-Temple  system  of  county  council 
theologv  as  a  manifestation  of  the  high  spiritual  func- 
tions of  the  State.  Meanwhile  the  working  man  whose 
children  are  taught  a  religion  in  the  State  schools,  of 
which  he  does  not  approve,  rightly  considers  that  if  the 
State  can  justly  settle  theology  it  can  no  less  justly 
settle  his  employer. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  upper  classes, 
if  we  except  strong  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics, 
derive  such  ideas  of  political  science  as  they  possess 
from  the  Benthamites  or  Hegel.  The  effect  of  the 
Utilitarian  philosophy  on  those  who  accept  this  is  to 
make  all  legislation  a  pure  question  of  expediency,  and 
in  the  end  to  destroy  all  belief  in  natural  justice.  The 
influence  of  Hegel  is  even  more  unfortunate.  That 
rnuch-extolled  German  pundit  was  simply  a  philosophical 
Luther.  The  practical  deification  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  small  German  prince,  which  was  Luther's  sole 
contribution  to  politics,  Hegel  has  expressed  in  philo- 
sophical language,  and  Hegel's  English  disciples, 
while  they  often  are  among  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  or  labour  corporations,  have 
seldom  any  stomach  for  a  fight  with  State  oppression. 

It  is  occasionally  said  that  the  one  serious  enemy 
that  confronts  socialism  to-day  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  idea  is  partially  true,  because,  thanks  to 
the  Jesuit  Suarez,  the  thinker  of  the  days  of  the  counter- 
reformation,  Rome  does  possess  a  political  philosophy 
which,  whatever  its  limitations,  enables  the  Christian 
anti-socialist  to  meet  his  adversary  on  his  own  ground. 
This  political  philosophy,  which  finds  its  ablest  exposi- 
tion in  Suarez'  book  "  De  Legibus  ",  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Ultramontane  theology.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
flagrant  contradiction  of  the  political  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  views  ol  Suarez  on  many  political 
questions  would  repel  an  English  Tory,  as  they  would 
have  sickened  a  mediaeval  Catholic  like  Dante.  In 
spite  of  his  scholastic  philosophy  and  his  fierce  Papalism, 
he  is",  when  he  writes  of  the  civil  power,  just  a  Radical 
of  the  Manchester  school.  He  asked  what  was  the 
State,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  not  in  its  essence 
a  Christian  institution..  At  times  he  even  goes  beyond 
that  school  of  political  thought.  When  he  discusses 
women  in  politics  he  shows  himself  as  strong  a  suffragist 
as  John  Stuart  Mill.  When  he  speaks  of  unjust  taxes 
he  almost  approaches  the  standpoint  of  the  passive 
resister.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
he  is  an  implacable  opponent,  and  no  French  Jacobin 
ever  asseverated  more  strongly  than  did  this  subject  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  that  all  civil  authority  is  delegated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  to  its  rulers.  In  what 
then  lies  the  advantage  of  a  Suarez  over  the  countless 
other  advocates  of  democracy  ?  In  his  anticipation  of 
the  modern  view  of  the  modern  State  almost  before 
it  had  come  into  being.  He  realised  that  the  age  of 
Hildebrand  and  Dante  was  over,  that  the  modern  State 
was  not  and  could  not  be  either  the  police  department 
of  the  Church,  which  is  what  the  Papacy  would  have 
made?  of  ,t,  or  the  ecclesiastical  guide  of  the  nation, 
which  Hooker  deemed  it  to  be.  The  proper  powers  of 
a  Christian  or  a  pagan  kin-  were  identical.  Nor  was 
the  State  even  of  patriarchal  origin.  Adam  was  the 
founder  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  family.  The  State 
presupposed  the  existence  both  of  family  and  property. 
It  arose  as  a  sunple  matter  of  convenience,  because 
men  desired  to  live  in  society,  and  without  some  govern- 
ment society  is  .mpossible.  The  very  fact  that  civil 
government  is  a  mere  convention  for  mundane  ends  dis- 
qualifies the  civil  ruler  from  any  right  of  rule  in  things 
spiritual,  for  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  Christ  delegated 
no  jurisdiction.  Those  who  claim  such  authority  for 
the  State  forget  that  for  Christians  the  new  law  of  the 
Gospel  has  superseded  the  old  law  of  Jewish  dispone- 


tion.  The  form  of  a  government  was  a  pure  matter 
of  arrangement.  An  hereditary  monarchy  might  bc 
the  best  system  for  the  community  to  set  up;  but 
an  aristocratic:  or  democratic  republic  would  be 
equally  legitimate,  if  the  citizens  so  desired.  There 
was  no  objection  either  in  natural  law  or  theology 
to  the  exercise  of  political  authority  by  a  woman. 
The  law  of  Nature  had  naught  to  do  with  civil  govern- 
ment, which  is,  says  our  Jesuit,  like  a  politician 
of  a  later  day,  a  most  ladylike  occupation.  In  all 
these  views  Suarez  is  simply  a  modern  Liberal. 
Where  he  differs  from  modern  political  thinkers  is  in 
his  intense  belief  that  government  and  legislation 
must  be  just,  and  that  if  they  cease  to  be  just  they 
cease  to  be  either  government  or  law.  An  unjust 
law,  even  if  made  by  the  Pope,  is  not  a  law,  and 
need  not  be  obeyed.  An  unjust  tax  may  law- 
fully be  resisted,  and  the  person  forced  to  pay 
it  may  recoup  himself  at  the  State's  expense.  Never- 
theless, such  tax-payer  must  not  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, says  our  Jesuit  moralist,  deceive  the  tax- 
collector.  The  State  that  offends  against  natural  jus- 
tice becomes,  he  insists,  a  tyranny,  and  may  be  law  fully 
overthrown.  Here  lies  the  gist  of  the  Jesuit  teaching, 
and  here  appears  its  great  superiority  over  modern 
political  thought.  Theoretically  in  all  probability  the 
modern  politician  would  agree  with  Suarez  that  an 
unjust  law  is  an  offence  against  morality.  In  practice, 
however,  he  might  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
majority  desired  it  and  that  the  minority  must  suffer. 
That  the  State  might  be  acting  ultra  vires  and  that 
resistance  might  be  a  duty  is  an  idea  that  he  would  not 
venture  to  suggest  unless  perhaps  the  sufferer  were  a 
Nonconformist.  It  is  in  the  sphere  in  which  Church 
and  State  come  into  collision  that  the  weakness  of  the 
modern  position  is  most  apparent.  The  English  poli- 
tician has  abandoned  the  idea  that  the  State  is  of  divine 
origin.  He  would  agree  with  Suarez  that  its  ends  are 
merely  mundane,  yet  he  would  insist  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  teach  theology  and  to  alter  the  moral  law,  and  the 
lawyers  would  uphold  his  view.  If  pressed  for  a  reason 
why  a  power  which  is  purely  earthly  can  regulate 
spiritual  things  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  those  to 
whom  a  heavenly  commission  has  been  given,  he  would 
talk  vaguely  of  expediency,  majorities,  and  force.  Mean- 
while his  recognition  of  his  pagan  State  as  supreme, 
alike  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  his  practical 
denial  of  the  existence  of  any  moral  law  outside  the 
state's  code  are  preparing  the  nation  for  the  worst  form 
of  socialistic  tyranny. 


JACOBIN  CARRION. 

T'HE  weakest  weapon  in  man's  armoury  is  abuse. 

One  great  advantage  it  possesses,  that  anyone 
who  condescends  to  wield  it  can  do  so,  after  a  fashion. 
Anyone  can  "call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret". 
But  it  damages  the  assailant  more  than  him  who  is 
attacked  :  nature  having  implanted  in  man  a  spirit  of 
contradiction.  The  same  spirit  that  ostracised  Aristides 
takes  the  man's  part  whom  it  hears  abused. 

We  have  heard  Macaulay's  "  Edinburgh  "  review  of 
Barere's  Memoires  praised  as  a  piece  of  strong  writing. 
To  us  it  seems  most  lamentably,  piteously,  violently 
weak.  Macaulay  accuses  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  the 
editor  of  the  Memoires,  of  coming  "  forward  to  demand 
approbation  for  a  life  black  with  every  sort  of  wicked- 
ness, and  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue  ".  Who 
believes  that  any  man  ever  led  such  a  life?  "The 
filthiest  and  most  spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a 
noble  creature  when  compared  with  the  Barere  of 
history."  So  much  the  worse  for  history,  for  the 
man,  or  beast,  compared  with  whom  Swift's  Yahoos 
were  "noble  creatures"  simply  never  existed.  "By 
attempting  to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  "  (M. 
Carnot  )"  has  forced  us  to  gibbet  it  ;  and  we  venture  " 
(with  true  "Edinburgh"  daring)  "to  say  that,  from 
the  eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we  have  placed  it,  he 
will  not  easily  take  it  down".  Probably  M.  Carnot 
never  tried.  No  other  man  is  likely  to  try,  since  no 
man  who  reads  the  essay  can  believe  in  the  Jacobin 
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carrion.  The  "  eminence  of  infamy  "  is  piled  to  such 
a  height  that  he  must  doubt  whether,  in  reality,  there 
is  anything  at  all  a-top.  Certainly  there  cannot  be 
what  Macaulay  says  there  is. 

The  only  possible  effect  of  this  inordinate  abuse  is 
to  send  the  reader  of  the  essay  to  Barere's  Memoires. 
In  them  he  comes  out  as  much  too  white  as  in 
Macaulay  he  is  painted  too  black.  But  Barere  was  an 
advocate,  and  his  own  advocate.  Though  the  man  who 
is  his  own  lawyer  may  have  a  fool,  he  is  pretty  certain 
of  a  saint  for  his  client.  There  is  a  portrait  in  the 
Memoires.  Portraits  are  doubtful  evidence,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  portrait  is  something  like  a  man, 
which  Macaulay's  Barere  is  not.  It  is  a  strange  head, 
beautiful  and  dangerous.  The  upper  part  faultless  but 
for  a  wildness  in  the  eye,  suggesting  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  or  a  young  Elijah.  The  mouth  and  chin  cruel 
and  weak  together. 

Barere's  portrait  is  in  fact  exactly  what  one  would 
have  expected,  containing  enthusiasm  marred  by  a 
touch  of  fear,  strength  degenerating  into  cruelty.  The 
face  of  an  inquisitor,  but  not  at  all  the  face  a  man 
who  "approached  nearer  than  any  person  mentioned 
in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea 
of  consummate  and  universal  depravity  "  could  carry 
about  with  him. 

No  one  pretends  that  Barere  was  a  good  man,  though 
doubtless  in  this  whitewashing  age  some  one  will 
one  day  so  pretend.  He  did  many  evil  things,  though, 
as  even  Macaulay  admits,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  times.  The  coach  of  a  boat  between  the 
Gut  and  the  barges  exhausts  epithet  on  two's  faulty 
feather,  five's  crooked  swing,  and  seven's  round  back  : 
but  in  the  boats  of  the  "  Titanic  "  form  mattered  little  : 
the  only  requisite  was  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull. 

Barere  was  a  great  liar:  "there  may",  says 
Macaulay,  "  have  been  as  great  liars  though  we  never 
met  with  them  or  read  of  them  ".  But  then  he  was 
a  journalist.  His  chef  d'eeuvre  in  that  line  was  probably 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Vengeur  ".  Even  Carlyle,  wrath  at 
being  taken  in,  and  professed  hater  of  lies,  owns  that 
"  there  is  in  this  a  greatness,  nay  a  kind  of  sublimity 
that  strikes  us  silent  ".  "So  majestic  a  piece  of 
Blague"  was  splendid  journalism:  "It  made  the 
French  fight  better  ". 

In  the  "  New  Lucian  ",  Beaconsfield  tells  Peel  that 
"  Nothing,  depend  upon  it,  is  more  politic  than  lon- 
gevity ".  Barere  lived  till  1841,  to  be  eighty-six.  But 
apparently  Beaconsfield's  dictum  did  not  apply,  for  he 
died  in  poverty,  and  all  men  speak  ill  of  him.  Why 
Macaulay  should  be  so  specially  furious  in  1844,  one 
scarcely  sees.  But  have  we  not  just  read  in  a  new  book 
that  in  1793  a  lady  of  six  used  to  be  brought  in  after 
dinner  to  drink  "  Church  and  State,  and  down  with 
the  Rump!"  and  throw  the  glass  over  her  dimpled 
shoulder  to  smash  against  the  wainscot?  Political 
prejudice  lasts,  and  the  French  Revolution  was  modern 
in  Macaulay's  day  compared  with  the  Rump  in  Frances 
Wincklcy 's. 

And  abuse  abides  with  us  still.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  this  century  has  a  superabundance  of  it.  Some, 
we  suppose,  is  necessary,  some  minds  so  constituted 
that  .it  appeals  to  them.  But  exaggeration  of  abuse 
can  surelv  appeal  only  to  the  very  ignorant,  to  the  most 
trusting  of  the  populace.  Says  Borrow,  "  As  the 
speaker  was  proceeding  with  his  nonsense,  I  heard 
someone  say  behind  me  '  A  pretty  fellow,  that,  to  speak 
against  drinking.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  saw 
him  reeling  out  of  a  ginshop  '.  Now  that  speech  I  did 
not  like,  for  I  saw  at  onc  e  that  it  could  not  be  true, 
so  I  turned  quickly  round  and  said,  '  Old  chap,  I  can 
scarcely  credit  that  !  '  "  So  would  say  most  audiences 
of  "oratory"  if  they  gave  themselves  time  to  think. 
So  many,  after  listening  to  speeches,  political  and  other, 
say  now. 

"  Taking  off  the  gloves  "  and  "  hitting  straight  from 
the  shoulder  "  may  be  very  well.  Pulling  on  knuckle- 
dusters is  cowardly.  And,  which  is  more  to  the  com- 
batant's purpose,  it  does  not  pay  :  it  only  enlists 
sympathy  for  the  person  attacked.  The  naked  hand 
of  truth  is  best.    Embellished  by  rings  or  disfigured  by 


armatures  it  is  not  so  convincing.  Truth  is  hard  to 
speak?  Then  lie.  "  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent 
with  civil  leer,  and,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to 
sneer.  Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike."  You 
will  damage  your  opponent  by  meiosis  far  more  than 
you  will  by  exaggerated  abuse. 

As  things  are  going  now,  some  of  us  who,  to  begin 
with,  greatly  disliked  certain  eminent  men,  shall 
believe  in  them.  We,  who  loathed,  shall  grow  to  love 
them  :  Love  shall  conquer  at  the  last. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   APOCRYPHAL  PREFACES. 
V.— "THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR." 

FOR  this  present  generation  of  fools  that  smiles 
upon  my  play  in  dutiful  respect  for  our  Royal 
Mistress  that  commandeth  it,  I  would  but  say  amen 
to  their  misplaced  affection.  Let  them  do  nothing 
but  smile,  till  their  mouths  be  fixed  in  an  enforced 
persuasion  of  merriment.  This  prologue  shall  lie  by  in 
the  dark  till  time  hath  washed  off  the  treasonable  colour 
from  disrespect  of  mine  own  performance.  For  mani- 
festly it  were  perilous  discourtesy  to  the  humorous 
Queen,  were  I  publicly  to  refuse  the  honour  which  is 
thrust  upon  me  ;  and  it  were  an  ill  occasion  for  modesty 
on  my  part,  if  I  were  roundly  to  proclaim  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  a  work  that  hath  royally  been  praised  for  quali- 
ties wherein  so  plentifully  it  lacks.  I  am  the  more  loth 
to  sail  into  the  North  of  my  Lady's  opinion  to  hang 
like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  as  I  spy  enter- 
tainment in  her  ;  and  can  construe  the  action  of  her 
late  familiar  style  into  a  commendable  disposition  to 
receive  my  plays  at  the  Court,  a  purpose  wherein  she 
would  be  for  the  needy  but  honest  rogues  of  our  Com- 
pany as  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  For 
the  subject  crowd  do  find  a  special  virtue  when  the 
beam  of  a  monarch's  view  doth  with  judicious  ceillades 
gild  the  poet  ;  and,  only  to  keep  the  haviour  of  reputa- 
tion, they  would  sit  and  laugh  or  weep  with  Majesty, 
though  the  matter  were  to  them  as  Greek,  and  quite 
beyond  the  province  of  understanding.  Launching, 
therefore,  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores,  I  would 
not  wilfully  bring  down  a  contrary  blast  upon  the  ad- 
venture with  an  unseasonable  cry  of  stinking  mackerel. 
Moreover  I  have  that  in  my  head  which  freely  uttered 
might  speedily'  remove  it. 

But  wherefore  should  a  man  talk  at  all,  if  not  with 
a  quick  tongue  to  the  living?  Briefly,  I  have  that  last 
infirmity,  which,  when  the  rest  is  silence,  would  have 
my  cause  reported  aright  to  the  unsatisfied  that  come 
after  and  pass  upon  the  reputation  of  dead  men. 
Know  then  that  this  same  play  that  hath  wrinkled  the 
face  of  Majesty,  so  far  as  Majesty  may  publicly  be 
moved  in  the  way  of  laughter,  was  writ  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  days  by  the  express  royal  order  of  an 
excellent  Queen,  whose  faults  are  few  and  include  not 
an  understanding  of  poets  and  their  ware.  The  Queen 
was  graciously  moved  to  play  upon  me  ;  to  seem  to 
know  my  stops  ;  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery  ; 
to  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass.  And  truly  there  was  much  music,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ.  But  alas  !  my  royal  mistress 
knew  not  the  ventages,  and  was  unable  to  command 
any  utterance  of  harmony.  Briefly  I  was  desired, 
preposterously  out  of  all  hooping,  to  write  of  one 
already  as  well  known  in  London  as  Paul's  (one  I  had 
already  killed  lest  he  should  be  spoiled  with  overdoing), 
and  to  write  of  him  quite  athwart  the  current  of  his 
nature.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  to  be  shown  in  love  ;  to 
write^'sorrowful  ballads  ;  to  be  defeated  and  put  down 
with  the  honest  virtue  of  the  Dian  he  affected.  Where- 
upon he  should  heartily  repent,  and  be  troubled  no 
more  with  vanity.  Had  I  taken  this  suggestion  as  a 
cat  laps  milk,  I  had  to  the  end  of  my  days  been  tin- 
spirit  of  Monsieur  Remorse,  as  melancholy  as  a  lugged 
bear  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.  For  what 
a  devil  hath  Sir  John  to  do  with  love?  Would  you  have 
him  scrawl  sweet  cupids,  and  dwindle  into  a  green 
sickness?  V,  For",  saith  this  Royal  message,  "let 
there  be  no  talk  of  the  leaping-housc  or  bawdy  matters 
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in  this  play  of  Master  Shakespeare  :  I  would  have  the 
fat  knight  honestly  tied  in  his  affection."  Falstaff 
was  to  kneel— if  he  could  compass  the  motion  sans 
mischief  to  his  bulk— and  kiss  my  lady's  hand  ;  put  his 
venerable  head  beneath  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father 
antic  the  law  ;  and  redeem  of  Satan  the  soul  that  was 
lost  to  him  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's 

leg. 

In  the  end  of  all  have  I  so  far  yielded  as  to  leave 
the  fear  of  my  reputation  on  the  left  hand  ;  and,  hiding 
mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  have  been  fain  to  shuffle, 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Omitting  to  drop  my  self- 
opinion  in  an  unconfinable  baseness,  yet  have  I  so  far 
departed  from  the  precise  terms  of  my  poetic  conscience 
as  to  put  myself  in  some  danger  of  shrewd  and  heavy 
misconstruction.  Herein  I  shall  discover  to  you  a 
thing  which  must  a  little  lay  open  mine  own  imper- 
fection ;  but,  good  my  masters,  as  you  have  an  eye  for 
mv  weakness  in  yielding  even  thus  far  to  the  Royal 
wish,  so  I  pray  you  to  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
such  an  offender,  that  I  may  the  easier  pass  your 
reproof. 

Briefly,  desiring  not  to  offend  a  Queen  whose  smiles 
are  as  angels  to  a  needy  player,  I  did  strive  to  balance 
between  my  duty  as  a  subject  and  mine  independence 
as  a  poet.  Could  I  not  so  far  follow  the  Royal  pre- 
scription as  to  escape  the  Royal  displeasure ;  and, 
withal,  so  far  give  to  Sir  John  his  liberty  of  heart  and 
hand  that  he  might  not  altogether  deny  his  nature? 
Such  was  the  true  course  of  my  endeavour  ;  and  therein 
have  I  so  far  fared  as  a  good  subject  of  the  Queen 
that  you  shall  find  Sir  John  after  his  fashion 
enamoured  ;  reaching  the  period  of  his  ambition  with 
catching  his  heavenly  jewel ;  and  professing  requital  to 
a  hair's  breadth,  not  only  in  the  simple  office  of  love, 
but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement  and  ceremony 
of  it.  Thus  far  should  my  Royal  mistress  be  gratified 
in  the  fulfilment  of  her  main  direction.  Elsewhere  she 
shall  seek  in  vain  for  satisfaction  of  my  humble 
obedience ;  for,  having  brought  Sir  John  back  from  the 
grave  to  the  manifest  peril  of  his  reputation,  I  could 
no  further  persist  in  his  undoing.  Indeed,  as  you  shall 
see,  frequently  he  breaketh  away  to  view  his  resurrec- 
tion with  amaze  and  to  wonder  at  the  paces  he  was 
put  ♦to  for  the  Royal  diversion.  Heavily  he  hath  re- 
proached me,  and  with  excellent  justice,  that  I  should 
so  far  have  played  the  knave  with  him  that  he  had 
rather  his  brains  were  taken  out,  buttered  and  thrown 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift  than  suffer  such  another 
indignity.  For  Sir  John  doth  readily  perceive  he  hath 
been  made  an  ass  ;  and  that  the  remorseful  author  of 
his  being  hath  robbed  him  of  his  wit  that  it  lacked 
matter  to  prevent  the  gross  defeat  and  o'er-reaching  of 
his  latter  end.  Forgive  me,  Jack,  that  thou  hast  stood 
at  the  mock  of  a  Welsh  goat  that  makes  fritters  of 
English.  I  had  as  lief  seen  thee  choked  with  a  piece 
of  toasted  cheese.  Let  us  retire  and  nurse  our  griefs 
in  company  ;  rail  at  princes ;  and  pray  heaven  here- 
after to  defend  us  from  their  favour.  Finally,  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  thou  hast  eaten  a 
posset  and  buried  thy  dishonour  in  a  pottle  of  burnt 
sack,  with  a  toast  in  it,  but  no  pullet  sperm  in  the 
brewage — for  thou  didst  ever  like  thy  drink  simple  of 
itself — we  will  together  laugh  this  sport  over  by  a 
country  fire,  and  be  most  horribly  revenged  upon  thine 
enemies,  so  long  as  the  wit  holds  and  laughter  hath 
virtue  to  shake  us. 

Up  to  the  writing  of  this  play  I  had  but  one  regret 
on  Jack's  account — that  never  he  had  met  my  terrible 
fellow  of  Wales,  the  rebel  Glendower,  that  gave 
Amaimon  the  bastinado,  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and 
swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a 
Welsh  hook.  For  in  the  day  of  his  pride  Sir  John 
had  put  some  pretty  terms  upon  this  prince  of  Welsh- 
men, and  something  squared  the  shame  of  his  posthu- 
mous encounters  with  small  Sir  Hugh.  Rumour  hath 
whispered  me— and  who  stoppeth  the  vent  of  hearing 
when  for  his  entertainment  Rumour  would  stuff  him 
with  witty  inventions? — that  seven  Welshmen  ran 
stark  mad  on  beholding  my  picture  of  Glendower  and 
swore  a  league  for  my  destruction.      To  say  truth, 


Rumour  hath  often  jested  more  to  the  purpose  than 
in  this  story.  For  no  Welshman  that  ever  I  met  was 
like  to  run  into  a  visible  passion  to  find  that  by  others 
he  was  less  accounted  of  than  seemed  in  his  own  eyes 
just  and  reasonable.  Rather  he  retireth  into  an  im- 
pregnable inner  fortress  of  stubborn  self-esteem. 
What  he  conceives  of  himself  and  of  the  world  verily 
is  so ;  and  there's  an  end.  Soothly  I  am  well  pleased 
with  my  Welshmen,  who  are  as  God  made  them,  not 
conceived  in  a  personal  spleen,  but  justly  measured. 
For  Glendower,  though  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh — 
and,  when  he  is  upon  the  full  tide  of  his  eloquence,  it 
were  best  but  to  cry  "  hum  "  seasonably  and  mark  him 
not — yet  is  he  a  worthy  gentleman;  valiant;  and, 
rightly  touched,  as  bountiful  as  the  mines  of  India. 
He  will  hold  you  nine  hours  in  reckoning  the  devils' 
names  that  are  his  lackeys  ;  for  your  Welshman  is  a 
most  circumstantial  dreamer  who  lies  all  the  better 
because  he  credits  his  own  tale  ;  so  that  the  more  he 
dotes  upon  truth,  the  less  is  he  able  to  speak  anything 
but  what  is  false.  As  for  my  Captain  Fluellin,  I  would 
have  you  love  him  for  a  brave  and  careful  soldier;  and 
as  one  that  can  take  a  reasonable  vengeance  upon  them 
that  mock  the  honour  of  his  country.  If  he  hath  the 
qualities  of  his  race,  these  are  not  for  the  mockery 
of  swaggering  and  windy  braggarts.  Truly  he  speaks 
a  language  of  his  own  contriving  ;  and  he  cares  not 
who  knows  that  the  King  is  of  Welsh  blood,  being 
in  no  wise  ashamed  of  His  Majesty,  so  long  as  His 
Majesty  is  an  honest  man.  Moreover,  he  mightily 
loves  to  talk  of  the  ceremonies  and  disciplines  of  the 
wars  ;  and  will  prove  you  that  Monmouth  is  Macedon 
in  the  true  Welsh  fashion  of  one  that  is  never  astray 
to  show  himself  on  the  right  side  of  an  argument,  no 
matter  how  he  may  come  by  it.  But  these  things  are 
more  to  be  noted  in  kindness  than  in  mockery.  Those 
that  use  Captain  Fluellin  for  their  diversion  stand  in 
peril  of  the  leek  that  Ancient  Pistol  was  fain  to  bite  in 
despite  of  his  digestion. 

In  regard  to  Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh  fairy  of  Sir  John's 
most  natural  abhorrence,  it  is  sufficient  honour  for  any 
man  to  have  assisted  at  the  downfall  of  the  wittiest  fat 
man  that  ever  shifted  his  buttons  at  the  end  of  a 
feast.  After  this  what  Welshman  can  reasonably  aver 
that  I  have  basely  entreated  his  countrymen?  It  is 
true  that  privately  I  love  them  not ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  have  pictured  them  fairly  and  in  their  proper  feature. 
Sir  Hugh  is  parlously  a  fool ;  yet,  for  a  fool,  he  hath 
his  fair  portion  of  wit,  and  a  most  complete  under- 
standing of  his  numbers  and  genders,  in  which  many 
an  English  fool  is  plentifully  at  a  hazard.  Is  it, 
besides,  an  edict  that  there  shall  be  no  more  fools  in 
Wales?  If  such  there  be,  needs  must  we  give  over  the 
country  to  muttons  and  goats;  for  if  wisdom  be  no 
more  marred  with  the  marrying  of  WTelsh  fools  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Welsh  folly,  it  is  very  certain  that 
wisdom  is  in  a  way  to  perish  from  Welsh  land.  For 
what  is  the  folly  of  the  fool,  if  it  be  not  a  sauce  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise? 


THE  LAUNCH. 

~C*ORTH,  to  the  alien  gravity, 
Forth,  to  the  laws  of  ocean,  we 

Builders  on  earth  by  laws  of  land 

Entrust  this  creature  of  our  hand 
Upon  the  calculated  sea. 

Fast  bound  to  shore  we  cling,  we  creep, 

And  make  our  ship  ready  to  leap 
Light  to  the  flood,  equipped  to  ride 
The  strange  conditions  of  the  tide — 

New  weight,  new  force,  new  world  :  the  Deep. 

Ah  thus — not  thus — the  dying,  kissed, 
Cherished,  exhorted,  shriven,  dismissed  ; 
On  him,  not  yet  estranged,  we  wait — 
Our  utmost — till  he  reach  the  gate 
To  keep  the  incalculable  tryst. 

Alice  Mevnell. 
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THE   LUXEMBOURG  GARDEN. 
By   Ernest  Dimnet. 

I AM  always  conscious  oT  the  Luxembourg  Garden. 
I  hear  the  whistling  of  the  engines  in  the  Gare 
Montparnasse  and  the  rumbling  of  the  tram-cars  in 
the  rue  de  Rennes,  but  I  am  not — most  fortunately — I 
am  not  conscious  of  them.  I  know  the  kingly  Louvre 
is  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  awaiting  my 
pleasure,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  it.  Paris  itself,  the 
Paris  of  my  childhood,  which  actually  haunted  me  when 
it  was  only  a  word,  at  best  a  passing  vision,  has  long 
lost  the  charm  which  used  to  be  attached  to  its  elegant 
syllables  as  it  dwells  in  the  names  of  flowers.  But 
the  more  I  have  lived  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg the  more  continuously  I  have  felt  its  fascinating- 
existence.  I  may  be  lazy  or  busy,  thinking  hard  or  not 
thinking  at  all,  wistful  or  listless,  the  happy  island 
near  by  is  part  of  my  consciousness.  As  some  secret 
loadstone  of  desire  in  our  minds  draws  and  governs 
all  our  thoughts,  sometimes  the  imperial  sweep  of 
the  great  garden,  sometimes  the  brilliant  ring  in  the 
grand  parterre,  sometimes  a  solitary  larkspur  dancing 
in  an  unvisited  platband  associate  mysteriously  with  my 
moods,  and  I  know  that  the  moment  I  am  released 
from  work  I  shall  drift  towards  them. 

I  dare  say  many  people  in  this  neighbourhood  whose 
anonymous  faces  have  gradually  become  familiar  to  me, 
must  often  find  themselves  in  the  garden  without  know- 
ing why  or  how,  but  I  am  always  conscious  of  the 
attention  and  know  the  phases  of  my  progress.  There 
are  two  chief  ones.     As  I  cross  the  glaring  wilderness 
of  the  boulevard  Raspail  I  walk  warily  and  timorously, 
risking  shy  glances  to  the  right  and  left   to  see  if  any 
pulling   down   is   threatening,    or   if  a  crew  of  that 
horrid   and    unnatural  corporation — the  urban  wood- 
cutters— are  taking  stock  of  a  forgotten  garden  over 
a   palisade.       The    moment   this   dangerous   zone  is 
behind,  I  walk  more  erect  and  prime  myself  for  a  fight 
with  the  Spider.    The  Spider  is  a  thin,  ageless,  spec- 
tacled Jew  who  keeps  a  second-hand  bookshop  on  my 
way.     Second-hand  booksellers  as  a  rule  have  a  grand 
way  of  letting  you  do  what  you  like  with  their  books 
without  interfering  :  they  are  a  gentlemanly  brother- 
hood.    But  the  Spider  is  different.    Ten  seconds  after 
my  appearance  at  his  stall  his  round  glasses  gleam  in 
the  cobweb  of  miscellaneous  articles  hung  behind  his 
window,  and  if  I  dare  take  up  a  book  some  invisible 
thread  immediately  brings  him  to  my  side.     He  invari- 
ably begins  with  offering  me  English  books  :  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts  ",  or  Thomson's  "  Seasons  ",  or  an 
exceptionally  pretty  duodecimo  "Pamela"   in  eight 
volumes.    "  No,  they  don't  interest  you  ",  he  says  in  an 
offhand  manner  when  I  shake  my  head.     "  But  Shakes- 
peare? .  .  .  you  must  be  interested  in  Shakespeare?" 
I  have  explained  several  times  to  the  Spider  why  I  do 
not  buy  his  Shakespcares,  but  he  perversely  forgets  it 
and  says  in  a  disgusted  tone,  "  No,  Shakespeare  does 
not  interest  you  ".    Then  he  quickly  gets  in  and  out  of 
the  shop,  as  if  he  had  twenty  legs  instead  of  two,  and 
placing  a  Greek  folio  close  to  my  nose — the  Spider  is 
very  short-sighted— -he  says,  with  an  emphasis  which 
invariably  forces  my  departure,  "  Here  is  a  beautiful 
S.  John  Chrysostomus.    This  must  interest  you  !  " 

In  a  few  steps  I  am  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  at  once 
I  ad  >pt  the  gait  which  befits  the  place,  while  my  mind 
undergoes  a  sudden  change.  Much  as  I  may  have 
wished  to  find  myself  there  I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  care,  as 
you  have  seen  a  goldfish  pretending  slow-swimming 
indifference  when  he  is  replaced  in  his  bowl  and  waiting 
a  w  hile  to  show  his  real  feelings.  I  do  not  look  at  the 
garden  itself.  I  proceed  calmly  watching  the  people 
and  satisfying  myself  that  everything  is  as  usual.  The 
gardeners  have  just  eaten  their  lunch,  and  they  resume 
1  heir  work,  which  in  this  season  is  chiefly  to  sweep  the 
sere  chestnut  leaves  in  rustling  unstable  heaps.  They 
smile  and  nod  over  their  long  brooms.  All  friends. 
F  can  ask  them  the  names  of  the  plants  which  I  yearly 
lorgcl  :  they  will  be  only  too  pleased.  I  am  part  of 
the  garden,  and  they  have  no  doubl  thai  1  am  interested. 


I  know  the  calendar  of  the  Luxembourg  as  if  I  were 
one  of  them  :  15  March,  chairs  repainter*, ;  1  April,  wall- 
flowers out;  15  April,  palm,  pomegranate  and  Other 
hibernating  trees  carted  in  shaking  procession  out  of  the 
tall  and  warm  conservatory.  Week  after,  unwise, 
enterprising  rose  bushes  cut  down  to  the  stem.  Ma}' 
to  August,  grand  parterre  gay  with  low  serried  artificial- 
looking  flowers  with  a  back  row  of  larkspurs  and  fox- 
gloves, to  give  us  hope.  August  to  November,  grand 
parterre  a  blaze  of  tall  rank  geraniums,  hollyhocks  and 
salvias,  with  aster  bushes  against  S.  Theresa's  Day, 
and  chrysanthemums  afterwards.  This  is  the  great 
floral  joy  of  the  whole  year.  15  October — invariably 
a  splendid  sunshiny  day — "  hibernants  "  reluctantly 
carted  back  to  conservatory  ;  gardeners  smiling  and 
merciless  like  old  Fate  ;  t  5  November  everything  mowed 
down  heaven  knows  when,  probably  in  the  night,  as 
nobody  ever  saw  it  done,  and  winter  stillness  setting  in. 

But  winter  stillness  is  still  far  away,  and  the  gardeners 
are  only  pretending  that  it  is  autumn  with  their  dead 
leaves,  and  the  usual  people  are  in  their  usual  places 
in  the  garden.  In  the  broad  avenues  to  the  right,  two 
boarding  schools  of  girls  in  black,  old-fashioned 
uniforms  play  at  ball  :  the  uniforms  were  made  new  for 
October  last,  but  they  look  old  and  short  just  now  : 
further  to  the  right  the  S.  Sulpice  priests  walk  by  twos 
or  read  their  breviaries  ;  and  further  again,  in  the  green 
lawns  near  the  pepiniere,  a  sprinkling  of  students  con 
books.  This  is  not  their  usual  haunt.  As  a  rule  they 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  grand  parterre  with 
eludiantes,  and  keep  up  a  great  noise  ;  but  the  immi- 
nence of  examinations  drives  them  from  their  seats,  as 
migratory  birds  are  compelled  to  travel  by  various 
necessities  which  M.  de  Serres — on  the  Spider's 
shelves — explains  very  well,  and  reduces  them  to 
forlorn  loneliness  and  cheerless  commune  with  un- 
familiar books. 

To  the  left,  in  the  meandering  walks  round  the 
Silenus,  young  mothers  of  families  block  up  every  path 
with  the  wheelbarrows,  hoops,  skipping-ropes,  and  sand- 
shovels  of  their  hearts'  treasures,  and  a  cicada-like 
sound  of  many  voices  rises  under  the  trees.  Do  not 
come  too  near,  but  examine  at  your  leisure.  You  will 
see  there  several  types  of  that  almost  extinct 
character,  the  Parisian  bourgeoise  of  the  days  when 
bourgeois  was  a  compliment  not  an  insult.  These  young 
women  were  born  in  the  old  houses  in  the  rue  Bonaparte 
and  the  rue  de  Yaugirard  ;  their  mothers  played  in  the 
avenues  in  which  they  arc  now  watching  their  own 
children  at  play,  and  the  genius  loci,  the  spirit  of  old 
Paris — the  Paris  which  meant  people  not  houses — 
speaks  in  their  modulated  voices.  But  the  motor-car 
waylays  these  well-to-do  young  matrons  at  every  corner, 
and  if  they  give  in,  good-bye  to  this  dear  old  sojourn 
of  ancient  simplicity  :  it  will  be  given  up  to  the  Irish 
nurses  and  learned  Fraulein,  who  now  fill  the  circular 
walk  round  the  grand  parterre  with  their  brogue  or  their 
surreptitious  French. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  roseraie,  insufferably  hot 
and  desert  in  this  season,  a  peaceful  avenue  of  aged 
plane  trees  runs  between  the  Petit  Luxembourg  and 
the  croquet  ground.  The  Petit  Luxembourg  might  be 
a  bishop's  house  in  a  cathedral  town,  and  its  garden, 
with  its  trim  shrubberies  and  narrow  strips  of  flowers, 
looks  formal  and  provincial.  There  lived  Richelieu  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  consul  ;  and  there  now  lives 
M.  Antonin  Dubost,  President  of  the  Senate,  w  ho  might 
be  some  day  President  of  the  Republic  if  he  were  not 
so  unpopular.  I  have  never  seen  a  soul  in  that  garden, 
and  I  long  felt  as  if  it  were  my  own  property  ;  but 
some  months  ago  the  unpopular,  invisible  occupant 
raised  the  low  railings,  and  I  lost  the  pleasant  sensa- 
tion that  I  kept  out  because  I  would  rather  see  the 
place  from  a  distance.  On  the  croquet  ground  the 
croquet  club  are  playing.  Day  after  day,  unless  it 
pours,  the  croquet-players  strategise  in  that  quincunx 
and  day  after  day  their  compeers,  often  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  ,  watch  them  in 
mute  admiration.  There  never  was  such  a  good- 
natured,  easily  pleased  fraternity  as  the  Luxembourg 
croquet  club.     How  I  know  it  is  difficull  to  sav,  lor  1 
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never  once  stopped  to  look  at  them,  but  I  know  it  for 
certain  all  the  same. 

V  tli»ht  of  a  dozen  steps  brings  you  to  the  Queens 
Terrace,  with  the  queenly  if  ugly  statues  ranged  on 
their  pedestals  behind  you.  Here  the  consciousness  of 
the  garden,  which  has  been  so  far  dormant,  suddenly 
becomes  wide  awake.  There  is  no  more  question  of 
who  is  in  the  Luxembourg  and  who  is  not,  what  people 
are  doing  and  what  I  may  be  thinking  of  them  :  these 
things  are  mere  trifles  with  which  the  imagination  delays 
its  enjoyment  a  while.  On  the  Queens'  Terrace  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  returns  on  me  with  all  its  irresis- 
tible power,  and  I  deliver  myself  up  passively  to  it. 
I  suppose  that  if  I  were  to  be  taken  up  in  the  air  by 
a  very  accomplished  aviator,  whose  strong  wings  gave 
me  the  sensation  that  I  was  gliding  up  and  down, 
forwards  and  backwards  and  round  with  no  effort  and 
only  unbounded  pleasure,  the  feeling  would  be  some- 
what akin  to  that  which  the  sight  one  enjoys  from  the 
balustrade  can  give.  The  unity  and  harmony  of  all 
that  we  see  create  the  fluid  spiritual  medium  through 
which  the  soul  flies  without  obstacle — one  gets  used  to 
the  heavy  strength  of  Marie  de  Medici's  Italian  palace 
— and  the  wonderful  variety  of  the  lines  and  colours  is 
the  magic  force  which  takes  its  weight  away  from 
our  being  and  endows  it  with  enrapturing  lightness. 
It  must  be  the  vegetal  wealth  of  the  grand  parterre 
that  begins  the  enchantment  :  when  the  soul  has  played 
over  it  some  time,  the  noble  line  of  the  while  balustrade 
calls  and  leads  it  from  the  divine  flowers  to  the  flowing 
contours  devised  by  human  ingenuity,  the  rich  masses 
or  foliage  which  seem  to  copy  before  they  finally  reveal 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  the  deep  avenues  verging 
towards  the  pearly  grey  vision  of  the  Observatoire,  the 
tall  tree-tops  over  which  the  spires  of  S.  Sulpice  tower. 
Everything  invites  and  nothing  detains  too  much  the 
eye  :  our  vision  only  meets  with  happy  curves  as  seduc- 
tive as  the  most  graceful  attitudes.  The  sky,  which 
over  the  Tuileries  has  its  own  beauty,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Luxembourg,  and  so  does  the  breeze  which  the 
broad,  empty  spaces  behind  the  Observatoire  produce 
even  in  the  hottest  days.  The  first  hour  one  passes  on 
this  terrace  is  an  enchantment,  but  when  the  Luxem- 
bourg has  gradually  become  part  of  our  life  and 
merrlories  attach  to  all  its  sights  or  moods,  something 
positively  human  underlies  its  charm  and  speaks  in  the 
many  clock-bells  one  hears  there,  in  the  bugle  of  the 
"  retraite  "  at  sunset,  .and  even  in  the  dull  Oriental 
drum  of  the  Guignol  on  a  warm  afternoon. 

When  you  have  had  your  fill  of  the  terrace  poem, 
you  can  walk  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  grand  par- 
terre, and  sit  somewhere  in  the  charmille  between  the 
Odeon  and  the  Medici  fountain.  It  is  quite  a  thorough- 
fare, and  thousands  walk  along  there  between  two  and 
seven  or  eight  in  this  season.  An  hour  of  this  slow- 
moving  procession  will  not  tire  you  with  the  garden 
as  a  background  to  its  human  aspect,  and  you  will  see 
more  that  will  make  you  think  and  wonder  than  in  all 
the  novels  out  for  sale  in  the  Odeon  galleries  hard  by. 


ADSCRIPTUS  GLEB^E. 
By  John  Halsham. 

/^OBB'S  HATCH  is  a  byword,  even  amongst  all  the 
starved  and  shiftless  farming  of  a  particularly 
ungrateful  strip  of  country,  whose  hungry  and  obstinate 
soil  seems  constantly  to  revenge  itself  against  cultiva- 
tion, always  ready  to  slip  back  to  its  natural  harvest 
of  oak-saplings,  six-foot  bracken,  and  bramble-tangles. 
The  tenant-farmers  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a  method 
which  for  the  present  gets  the  largest  practicable  re- 
turn from  the  grudging  earth,  a  method  of  economics 
which  allows  the  weeds  to  ramp  almost  unchecked, 
and  only  meddles  with  drains  or  hedges  at  the  last 
necessity  of  straying  stock  or  waterlogged  pastures. 
Cobb's  Hatch  carries  the  system  to  its  logical  extreme  : 
there  they  waste  no  time  in  harvest  by  putting  the 
corn  into  sheaf  and  shock  ;  the  thin  wheat  and  foot-high 
oats  are  raked  off  the  stubble  like  hay,  and  carried, 
with  as  much  bindweed  and  thistledown  as  straw,  to 


the  barn.  The  twice-sown  crops  straggle  in  doubtful 
mixture  over  the  foul  sod  ;  the  broken  gates  arc  blocked 
with  old  faggots  or  chance-cut  bushes.  At  Cobb's 
Hatch  both  horses  and  men  dispense  with  the  cus- 
tomary mid-day  refreshment,  and  work  at  plough  with- 
out bait  or  drink  from  eight  o'clock  to  four.  Some- 
limes  one  of  the  team — an  old  grey,  lean  as  a  rake, 
worn  out  before  he  was  bought  for  eight  pounds  in  the 
market — will  fall  down  in  the  furrow  and  there  lie, 
regardless  of  adjurations  and  the  whip,  till  at  length  he 
is  got  on  to  his  legs  again  by  the  rest  of  the  team 
hauling  on  his  gear.  When  the  day  is  done  at  length, 
the  plough  is  left  in  the  ill-turned  furrow,  and  Captain 
and  Silver  and  Duke  drag  themselves  along  the  head- 
land and  down  the  plashy  lane  towards  home,  follow- 
ing the  ploughman,  whose  looks  are  the  one  touch  out 
of  keeping  with  the  procession  of  gaunt  shapes  like 
the  figures  in  a  Dance  of  Death. 

Jesse  Budgen,  who  fulfils  at  Cobb's  Hatch  all  the 
ollices  once  allotted  to  so  many  distinct  professions — 
ploughman,  carter,  shepherd  to  the  few  Marsh  sheep 
wintered  on  the  farm,  thatcher,  carpenter,  stockman 
by  turns — is  a  very  short  and  thick-set  young  man, 
with  a  round  sallow  face,  whose  pale  sun-burn  is 
almost  of  the  same  colour  as  his  rough  thatch  of  hair. 
The  light-blue  wide-set  eyes,  when  he  is  about  his  own 
concerns,  often  express  a  melancholy  reflectiveness ; 
but  in  converse  with  anyone  that  he  does  not  know 
familiarly  they  blink  and  seek  the  ground,  while  his 
face  takes  on  a  half-sulk}',  half-deprecating  grin,  meant 
to  convey,  the  stranger  might  think,  an  apology  for 
his  very  being.  He  is  one  of  those  stationary  people 
who  never  seem  to  be  any  older ;  the  dumpy  stature, 
the  round  cheeks  with  hardly  a  trace  of  whisker,  make 
him  to  all  appearance  no  more  than  a  stout  lad  ;  none 
but  his  acquaintance  would  guess  him  to  be  a  married 
man  with  seven  children,  established  for  twenty  years 
in  the  tumbledown  cottage  called  Beehouse,  which  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  modern  speculator's  abomina- 
tions lately  run  up  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  street, 
probably  the  worst  dwelling  in  the  parish.  The  large 
simplicity  of  drains  and  water-supply  apparently 
enable  it  to  escape  the  plagues  which  are  fairly  com- 
mon in  the  street.  From  the  close-fisted  and  rough- 
tongued  Scotch  bailiff  of  the  estate  the  tenant  of  Bee- 
house  has  made  no  second  attempt  to  ask  for  repairs. 
For  the  most  part  the  place  decays  very  harmoniously 
with  the  course  of  nature ;  at  times  we  have  seen 
home-made  defences  against  the  more  imminent 
breaches,  elementary,  but  rudely  effectual.  An  old  sack 
easily  stops  a  broken  pane  ;  a  gap  in  the  thatch  is  filled 
with  a  sort  of  tiling  made  of  biscuit-tins  hammered 
flat.  Lately,  when  the  stooping  list  of  the  whole 
framework  of  the  house,  the  black  timbers  and  green 
mildewed  rough-cast,  was  becoming  perceptibly  more 
marked  every  week,  the  leaning  corner  was  buttressed 
with  a  "  spronk  "  or  forked  tree  stem,  such  as  is  used 
to  prop  the  shaky  remnant  of  a  far-cut-down  haystack. 
The  garden,  save  in  the  over-time  of  the  long  summer 
evenings,  when  the  instinctive  skill  which  Jesse  shares 
with  all  the  other  villagers  gives  it  a  brief  prosperity, 
is  a  neglected  patch,  with  ancient,  moss-smothered 
apple-trees  and  currant  bushes  half  lost  in  groves  of 
weeds.  There  is  a  faggot-stack  and  a  wood-pile,  con- 
stantly replenished  with  odd  timber  from  a  felling  or 
a  wind-fall  branch,  brought  in  on  those  squat  shoulders 
which  seem  capable  of  any  load  that  another  two  men 
can  lay  upon  them.  The  worn,  over-worked  wife,  a 
poor  manager  and  helplessly  unthrifty,  rarely  goes 
further  from  her  door  than  to  fill  the  pail  at  the  spring 
by  the  garden  gate,  or  to  chop  the  bats  for  the  fire. 
About  the  garden  and  the  fields  and  woodsides  riot 
the  seven  lusty  and  unusually  well-favoured  children  ; 
and  to  the  domestic  hearth,  signalled  by  the  light  from 
the  little  broken  window,  Jesse  Budgen  comes  back 
night  after  night  from  his  last  look  at  the  horses.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  worn  the  little  path  like  a  rabbit's 
track  between  his  gate  and  the  farmstead  of  Cobb's 
Hatch  without  a  day's  holiday.  He  is  one  of  that 
obsolescent  genus,  the  purely  instinctive  conservatives. 
His  mates  in  the  village,  the  boys  he  went  to  school 
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with,  enlist  or  go  into  the  Navy,  drift  into  the  towns, 
or  take  their  well-announced  departure  for  Greater 
Britain  ;  only  he  and  two  or  three  others  of  like  under- 
standing seem  content  to  end  where  they  were  born. 
Neighbours  who  have  fallen  in  with  him  on  his  home- 
ward walks  for  ten  years  or  so,  and  have  found  the 
way  into  his  confidence,  will  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  immobility  of  mind  in  that 
stay-at-home  temper.  Once,  when  an  energetic  lady 
organiser — one  of  those  evangelists  who  from  time  to 
time  descend  upon  the  village  with  magic -lanterns  and 
copious  "literature  "  to  persuade  us  that  every  colony 
is  a  land  of  gold,  and  that  our  own  islands  are  really 
the  only  uninhabitable  part  of  the  Empire — when  the 
fluent  propagandist  had  cornered  Jesse,  and  demanded 
why  he  preferred  his  dull  little  hole  to  all  the  assorted 
allurements  of  "  Overseas  "  which  were  spread  before 
him,  he  had  answered  in  his  own  tongue  that  "  it 
seemed  as  how  he  wasn't  one  that  was  made  to  shift, 
like  ".  The  reply  probably  lived  to  draw  laughter  at 
other  lectures  as  a  dreadful  example  of  rustic  intelli- 
gence ;  but  it  was  only  the  protective  instinct  at  work, 
the  shield  of  impervious  stolidity  which  fends  off  the 
intrusive  alien.  There  are  practical  answers  to  that 
leading  question,  quite  clearly  seen  by  the  ruminating 
soul  behind  those  light,  wide-set  eyes  ;  and  there  are 
others,  more  general  and  of  wider  sweep,  dimly  but 
not  altogether  ineffectually  apprehended  in  the  limitless 
time  for  thinking  spent  about  the  lonely  fields.  Love 
of  one's  country  may  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  in 
the  sphere  in  which  Jesse  moves ;  party  politics,  as 
they  reach  the  rustic  intelligence,  have  blotted  out  all 
notion  of  such  coherent  entities  as  a  Land  or  a  People 
— the  very  names  grown  vicious  catchwords  in  the 
eternal  argument.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said 
yet  for  local  attachment,  the  holding  roots  of  the 
autochthon,  a  kind  of  fixity  of  tenure  more  weighty 
perhaps,  in  the  long  run  than  the  sort  which  figures 
on  political  platforms.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
about  the  elaborate  official  system  which  has  depressed 
and  disparaged  Jesse  in  his  function  of  tiller  of  the 
soil  since  his  first  school-days  ;  something  even  violent 
might  be  said  about  the  schoolmaster  who  habitually 
jeered  and  insulted  the  country  temper  and  view  of 
life,  and  about  the  "curriculum"  which  was  con- 
structed to  turn  as  many  country  boys  as  possible  into 
shop-assistants  and  bank-clerks.  Because  he  has  no 
capacity  for  the  delights  of  town,  never  went  on  a 
cheap  excursion  to  gain  the  great  educative  influences 
of  flip-flaps  and  switchbacks,  and  has  failed  to  use  the 
gift  of  reading,  acquired  at  hideous  cost  of  time  and 
anguish  in  the  standards,  on  halfpenny  journals  and 
betting  news  ;  because  he  is  adequately  sober,  most 
unadventurously  law-abiding,  and  incapable  of  the  sem- 
blance of  agitation  ;  because  he  is  not,  like  his  neigh- 
bour at  Tyesholt,  a  tuberculous  draper's  assistant  who 
has  read  shilling  hand-books  and  thinks  he  would  like 
to  try  a  small  holding,  or,  like  another  neighbour,  a 
drunken  poaching  rascal  with  a  dozen  children  always 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  a  care  and  a  nuisance  to 
the  whole  parish  ;  for  all  these  reasons,  and  fifty  more 
like  them,  Jesse  takes  the  lowest  room  in  the  common- 
weal, and  is  altogether  uninteresting  and  negligible. 
The  very  vagrants,  who  break  his  hedge  and  steal  his 
cabbages,  have  the  public  sympathy  which  ignores 
him  ;  the  restless  sediment  of  incapables  in  the  towns 
receive  consideration  denied  to  his  order.  He  has 
learned  to  behold  the  powers  which  govern  him  as 
a  malevolent  autocracy,  a  vague  and  distant  power 
acting  through  all  the  petty  tyrants  who  harry  his 
daily  existence.  He  suffers  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
manners  of  the  rustic  intellectuals,  the  elaborate  sar- 
casms and  the  blustering  insolence  of  the  postmaster, 
the  bullying  of  the  parish  doctor,  who  rates  him  for 
ringing  the  night-bell,  and  gives  him  an  impatient  five 
minutes  on  his  round  two  days  after ;  the  threats  of 
"  governess  "  at  the  school,  with  the  attendancc-ofliccr 
in  the  background,  if  Jack  is  kept  at  home  two  days 
with  the  croup,  or  Milly  stays  to  help  with  the  house 
when  mother  is  laid  up.  He  nurses  a  nice  sense  of 
national  justice  when  he  sees  the  swarming  infants  of 


the  van-folk  and  tramps  who  camp  on  the  common  by 
his  gate,  immune  from  the  Code,  unvexed  by  the 
lightest  finger  of  the  law.  He  knows  the  bailiff,  and 
takes  care  not  to  cross  his  path ;  he  knows  the  local 
almoner  of  the  hunt  poultry-fund,  who,  if  definite  proof 
of  loss  is  available,  pays  with  calculated  difficulty 
eighteenpence  a  head  for  young  laying  pullets  some 
six  months  after  the  foxes  have  taken  them.  He  has 
his  own  clear  view  of  all  these  social  phenomena,  and 
understands  exactly  where  he  stands  in  the  polite  scale 
of  reckoning.  Of  his  relation  to  the  realities  he  has 
at  times,  one  may  judge,  some  glimpses,  a  guess  at 
the  truth  which  may  ultimately  force  itself  upon  us, 
that  the  squat,  ungainly  figure,  standing  overshoes 
in  the  running  ditch  or  bent  under  his  back-load  of 
timber,  is  a  pillar  of  the  Stale,  a  bearer  in  the  ground 
courses,  under  a  dead-weight  not  easily  to  be  estimated. 


WHEN  THE  BURGLARS  CAME. 
By  Bertram  Smith. 

IT  actually  happened  :  there  was  no  make-believe 
about  it.  It  was  probably  the  most  tremendous 
event  of  our  whole  childhood,  the  most  startling, 
suggestive,  romantic.  It  was  a  whole  chapter  out  of  a 
real  detective  story  enacted  before  our  very  eyes.  It 
brought  the  burglar  home  to  us  as  a  real  criminal  who 
broke  into  the  real  houses  of  real  people.  He  was  no 
longer  a  glorious  abstraction,  like  the  pirate  and  the 
brigand.  Furthermore  it  completely  upset  the  ordinary 
tenor  of  our  life,  and  anything  that  was  capable  of 
doing  that  was  always  welcomed  with  ecstatic  glee  ;  and 
it  gave  us  fine  thrills  of  terror  which  added  much  to 
the  spice  of  existence.  It  was  a  time  of  awe-struck 
whispers,  of  solemn  conclaves,  of  dark  surmise  and 
sinister  reflexion.  I  suppose  that  grown-up  persons 
must  have  found  it  a  time  of  anxiety  and  annoyance, 
but  it  meant  so  much  to  the  nursery  that  surely  on 
balance  the  household  may  be  said  to  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  visitation?  Besides,  all  the  stolen 
goods  arc  recovered — which  was  rather  disappointing 
from  our  point  of  view  and  savoured  of  anti-climax. 

The  real  hero  among  us  was  my  eldest  brother  who 
came  out  of  the  affair  with  flying  colours,  regarded  with 
envious  eyes  for  the  part  that  he  had  played.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  slept  through  the  crisis  and  known 
nothing  of  it  till  the  morning,  but  at  least  he  alone  had 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  house-breakers.  He 
slept  at  that  time  on  the  ground  floor,  and  they  must 
have  looked  in  upon  him  while  engaged  upon  their 
unholy  activities,  for  they  had — and  it  shows  how  much 
they  feared  him  as  an  opponent — they  had  actually 
locked  him  in  !  His  first  knowledge  of  the  event  was 
when  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  morning.  But 
the  fun  had  begun  before  that.  It  began  at  6.30  a.m. 
with  the  hysterics  of  the  cook — and  no  wonder.  For 
these  dreadful  men,  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  levity,  had 
actually  fixed  up  a  sort  of  scarecrow  on  the  kitchen  table 
before  taking  their  departure. 

There  followed  an  hour  of  panic  and  amazement,  of 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  of  fetching  assistance, 
of  proclaiming  conflicting  theories,  of  heated  argu- 
ment and  general  confusion.  And  after  that  the  thrilling 
period  of  investigation  and  discovery.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  we  were  allowed  to  be  present  while  this 
was  in  progress.  After  a  hasty  toilet,  in  which  we  must 
assist  each  other  for  no  outside  help  was  to  be  looked 
for,  we  were  kept  safely  out  of  the  way  by  a  distracted 
under-nurse  (from  whom  little  information  could  be 
elicited),  as  far  as  possible.  But  a  scout  would  escape 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  first  startling  facts  came  to 
light  the  report  of  them  soon  filtered  through  to  us.  We 
were  enormously  impressed  at  the  very  outset  by  the 
serious  set  purpose  of  these  desperate  men,  who  had 
actually  removed  the  cake  and  laid  it  carefully  upon  the 
pantry  shelf  while  extracting  the  silver  basket  in  which 
it  had  reposed.  We  felt  at  once  that  these  were  no  ordi- 
nary pilferers,  else  they  had  hardly  left  that  noble  cake 
behind.  They  had  taken  five  coats  from  the  front  hall  ! 
They  had  taken  the  money-boxes — our  money-boxes  ! — 
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from  the  shelf  in  the  library.  At  this  point  a  more  rigid 
censorship  was  established.  We  must,  it  seemed,  cat 
our  breakfast  (just  as  on  any  ordinary  day)  and  ask 
no  more  questions.  But  despite  all  efforts  to  suppress 
our  legitimate  curiosity  we  managed  to  find  out  in  the 
course  of  the  day  by  a  variety  of  means  most  of  the 
known  facts  and  to  piece  them  together  to  our  complete 
satisfaction.  Much  was  picked  up  by  overhearing  in- 
discreet servants  imparting  the  latest  information  to 
one  another.  Something,  but  not  very  much,  was 
picked  up  by  pumping  old  John  Gardener,  who  by  the 
way  had  become  a  person  of  enormous  importance,  a 
sort  of  dictator — consulting  with  policemen,  investigat- 
ing upon  his  own  account,  dismissing  with  asperity  the 
reporter  of  the  local  paper,  generally  overseeing  opera- 
tions. As  each  new  fragment  of  information  came  to 
us  a  whispered  consultation  would  take  place  upon  the 
nursery  sofa  in  a  white-heat  of  excitement.  They  had 
got  in  by  the  kitchen  window  (quite  an  easy  feat,  as  we 
knew  well),  they  had  broken  one  of  the  tea-spoons,  to 
see  if  it  was  silver  (experts  without  a  doubt).  They 
had  taken  the  big  epergne  with  the  stags  on  it  (pity 
that  that  should  go  into  the  pot,  for  no  doubt  they 
would  melt  it  down).  There  was  a  strong  impression, 
quite  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  they  had  been  armed 
to  the  teeth.  Finally  there  was  the  dramatic  incident 
of  the  desk  in  the  library.  That  was  the  climax  of  the 
story,  and  even  to  this  day  the  patched  desk  remains 
to  tell  the  tale.  A  part  of  the  lid  had  been  chipped 
away  with  a  chisel  (or  let  us  hope  with  some  more 
unholy  tool,  known  only  to  the  profession),  but  before 
it  had  been  forced  open  an  interruption  must  have 
occurred.  The  baby  had  cried  upstairs.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it ;  it  must  have  been  that  !  They  had  fled, 
with  the  job  but  half  complete.  The  baby  had  thwarted 
them  of  their  prey,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  desk 
contained  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  But  the  burning 
question,  as  soon  as  all  these  vivid  facts  had  been 
digested,  was — would  they  be  caught?  What  steps 
were  being  taken  ?    Let  us  forth  into  the  garden. 

There  were  already  three  separate  theories  in  the  field 
as  to  where  they  had  surmounted  the  wall,  but  a 
splendid  clue  had  been  discovered  in  the  shrubbery  by 
old  John  Gardener.  (What  a  man  he  was  for  a  job  of 
this  sort  !)  There  could  be  seen  foot-prints,  no  less, 
guarded  by  a  policeman,  and  covered  by  a  plank,  lest 
they  should  be  effaced.  This  was  where  the  burglars 
had  stood  watching  the  light  in  the  night-nursery  win- 
dow, till  it  went  out  and  the  moment  came  for  action. 
Wc  shuddered  when  we  thought  of  that  silent  vigil  be- 
neath our  very  windows,  picturing  to  ourselves  these 
two  abandoned  men  (armed  to  the  teeth)  approaching 
their  nefarious  work.  Later  a  part  of  the  blade  of  a 
broken  pen-knife  came  to  light  in  the  kitchen  window. 
Here  was  a  certain  clue.  We  should  be  all  right  now. 
And  yet  one  might  have  hoped  that  they  had  forced  the 
window  with  something  more  professional  than  a  pen- 
knife. We  began  to  feel  that  they  were  losing  caste. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  policeman  had  already  spoken 
of  them  as  mere  amateurs. 

After  the  first  excitement  had  gone  by  and  life  had 
resumed  its  normal  lines  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  gathering  any  further  information.  It  was  adjudged 
best  that  we  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  and  allowed 
to  forget  the  disturbing  episode.  No  one  would  tell 
us  anything  of  the  chase  and  capture.  No  one  would 
even  refer  to  the  event.  Except  that  my  eldest  brother 
now  slept  upstairs  everything  went  on  as  before.  But 
after  a  time  stray  facts  escaped  the  censor.  There  was 
some  talk  of  a  landlady  who,  peering  through  a  keyhole, 
had  thought  it  strange  to  see  "silver  stags"  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  ;  and  of  one  miscreant  who  had  basely 
left  his  accomplice  in  the  lurch,  with  a  heavy  trunk 
to  transport  by  night,  and  vanished.  And  then  the  lost 
property  reappeared.  It  was  all  over  then  !  Not  quite. 
For  a  full  month  later  came  the  startling  news  that  the 
absconding  accomplice  had  been  taken  in  a  city  in  the 
Midlands — with  a  broken  pen-knife  in  his  pocket  !  But 
wc  could  never  make  a  coherent  story  of  the  sequel. 
We  were  cruelly  starved  of  information  and  could  only 
surmise  the  course  of  events,  picture  to  ourselves  the 


great  scene  at  the  trial,  and  guess  at  the  length  of  the 
sentence. 

After  all  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  we  should  begin 
to  think  of  somcthiog  else.  It  was  a  glowing,  thrilling 
episode.  It  made  a  magnificent  story.  For  some  little 
time  it  cast  a  halo  of  romance  about  us  in  our  dealings 
with  the  children  next  door.  But  these  great  gains 
were  not  attained  without  a  price.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  dream  of  burglars.  It  became  the  custom  to  leave 
the  gas  on  until  one  was  asleep.  For  a  time  one  did 
not  go  alone  into  the  garden  after  dark;  and  if  one 
happened  to  wake  in  the  night  a  disturbing  vision  would 
immediately  present  itself — of  two  masked  figures  in 
the  shrubbery  below. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRIBUTE   OF  CYPRUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Dorset  Road,  Bcxhill-on-Sea, 
29  August  191 2. 

Sir, — All  friends  of  Cyprus  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
there  is  some  chance  that  the  tribute  of  ^,92,800,  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  to  Turkey  every  year  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  island,  may  soon  cease  to  be  an  incubus 
upon  its  prosperity.  I  was  told  in  Cyprus  that  this 
sum  was  fixed  at  Constantinople  as  the  yearly  revenue 
derived  by  Turkey  from  its  possession,  but  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  came  from  the  real  or  supposed  profits 
of  the  sale  of  salt.  As  soon  as  the  island  came  under 
our  control  the  Turks  forbad  the  importation  of  Cyprus 
salt  into  Ottoman  ports,  so  that  this  source  of  revenue 
ceased  to  exist,  although  it  continued  to  be  paid  for  as 
if  it  still  existed.  Further,  the  money,  instead  of  going 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Turks,  is  used  to  pay  the  English 
guarantee  of  the  Turkish  loan,  contracted  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Crimean  war,  so  that  the  resources  of 
Cyprus  are  drained  to  provide  a  sum  calculated  on  a 
basis  which  has  no  validity,  and  used  to  pay  for  a  war 
in  which  Cyprus  had  no  interest,  and  which  many  states- 
men of  to-day  think  should  never  have  taken  place. 
Can  it  be  wondered  that  under  the  pressure  of  this 
injustice  the  cry  of  "  Henosis  "  has  been  rife  in  the 
land? 

Cyprus  is  admirably  administered  by  an  able  and 
devoted  Civil  Service.  It  suffers  from  the  neglect  and 
indifference  of  the  Home  Government,  which  seems 
to  have  lost  all  interest  in  its  affairs.  Let  us  hope  that 
a  better  time  is  at  hand,  and  that  Cyprus  may  sur- 
render her  foolish  dream  of  union  with  Greece,  which 
has  no  historical  basis,  and  be  proud  of  belonging  to  a 
country  from  which  it  has  derived  so  large  a  measure 
of  progress  and  civilisation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Oscar  Browning. 


ITALIAN  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Levens  Hall,  Milnthorpe, 
3  September  191 2. 

Sir, — While  leaving  Mr.  William  Mercer  in  complete 
enjoyment  of  his  grievance  of  forty  years'  standing 
against  the  Italian  authorities,  may  I  remind  him  that 
he  himself  brought  my  name  into  his  communications 
to  the  Saturday  Review  in  terms  not  remarkable  either 
for  courtesy  or  accuracy?  His  attempt,  therefore,  to 
insinuate  that  I  have  interfered  in  his  apparently  one- 
sided controversy  with  those  who  represent  the  Italian 
nation  in  this  country  is,  as  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  noticed  his  attacks  on  myself  and  my  replies  to 
those  attacks  must  admit,  absurd.  I  must  inform 
Mr.  Mercer  that  until  he  attacked  me  in  your  Review 
I  was  entirely  unaware  of  his  grievance. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Richard  Bagot. 
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WILLIAM  BOOTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  September  1912. 

Sir, — The  "  vulgarity  "  which  is  referred  to  in  your 
note  to  Mr.  Harlow's  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  ult. 
is  the  same  "vulgarity"  as  was  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Johnson— himself  a  stiff  Churchman.      Says  Boswcll  : 

I  talked  of  preaching  and  of  the  great  success  which 
those  called  Methodists  have.  Johnson  :  Sir,  it  is 
owing  to  their  expressing  themselves  in  a  plain  and 
familiar  manner,  which  is  the  only  way  to  do  good  to 
the  common  people,  and  which  clergymen  of  genius 
and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a  principle  of  duty,  when 
it  is  suited  to  their  congregations  :  a  practice  for  which 
they  will  be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To  insist 
against  drunkenness  as  a  crime  because  it  debases 
reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  common  people  ;  but  to  tell  them  that  they 
may  die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  show  them  how 
dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  ". 

So  much  for  the  preaching. 

As  for  the  regimental  paraphernalia,  that  is  purely 
a  matter  of  taste.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable 
that  even  a  reasonable  judge  of  spectacular  effect  might 
consider  the  form  of  a  militant  Christian  to  be  as  suit- 
ably adorned  by  the  red  jersey  of  a  Salvationist  captain 
as  by  the  sleeves  of  a  bishop  or  the  vestments  of  a 
priest.  In  so  far  as  the  first  Apostles  do  not  seem  to 
have  required  the  aid  of  any  of  these  visual  presenta- 
tions of  the  faith,  these  representatives  of  modern 
Christianity  have  at  any  rate  one  point  in  common. 

So  much  for  the  aesthetic. 

As  to  the  emotional — that  clement  has  always  been 
considered  by  the  authorities  as  a  legitimate  factor  in 
the  Christian  character,  of  course  within  strictly  correct 
limits.  Opinions  may  reasonably  vary  as  to  the  means 
of  stimulating  it,  but,  astonishing  though  it  may  be,  it 
does  appear  that  there  arc  people  who  prefer  to  give 
in  the  open,  with  the  assistance  of  a  brass  band,  tumul- 
tuous tongue  to  their  own  feelings,  rather  than  yield  to 
the  warmth  and  excitement  of  a  Gregorian  chant  or 
an  elaborate  anthem  rendered  by  a  chosen  choir.  The 
"vulgarity"  of  the  one  class  compared  with  the 
"  taste  "  of  the  other  is  no  doubt  distressing,  but 
perhaps  it  is  excusable. 

The  fact  is  that  this  exaggerated  fear  of  want  of 
taste  (which  I  suppose  is  what  is  meant  by 
"  vulgarity")  may  have  in  these  days  a  malign  influ- 
ence in  our  composition.  It  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
a  stilted,  commonplace  and  atrophic  condition.  It  has 
certainly  had  a  manifest  effect  in  some  aspects  of  party 
politics,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  the  religious 
world  is  not  without  its  taint.  Curiously  enough,  it 
does  not  thrive  in  the  larger  sphere  of  human  activity — 
the  making  of  money — possibly  because  the  commercial 
mind  has  little  room  for  unrealities. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


WITCHCRAFT  AND  THE  ACT  OF 
UNIFORMITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  August  1912. 
Sir, — Even  if  Mr.  Ogle's  effort  marks  the  definite 
breakdown  of  "Anglican  continuity",  the  fact 
need  cause  no  dismay  to  Catholic  Anglicans.  We 
cannot  regard  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1559  as  inde- 
fensible. For  in  1546  the  Tridentine  Fathers  had 
declared  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  a  doctrine 
singularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  that  vilest  of 
superstitions  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  superstition, 
after  having  been  fostered  by  James  ("crazed  beyond 
his  English  subjects  with  the  witch-mania  of  Scotland 
and  the  Continent  "),  then  restrained  by  Charles  and 
Laud,  came  to  its  rankest  fruition  "  during  the  Civil 
War  under  the  rule  of  Presbytcrianism  ".  The 
sceptical  Elizabeth,  however  (so  we  are  told  bv 
Mr.  G.  M.  Trcvelyan  in  "  England  under  the  Stuarts", 


pp.  32-33),  "  had  refused  to  yield  when  the  pamphlet 
press  called  on  the  Government  to  enact  fiercer  laws 
'  not  suffering  a  witch  to  live  '  "  (Ex.  xxii.  18).  If, 
therefore,  the  great  Queen  did  right  in  opposing  the 
fanaticism  of  the  founders  of  Dissent,  was  she  not  also 
justified  in  effecting  the  independence  of  Canterbury 
and  York?  Your  obedient  servant, 

Pax. 

"THE  GREEK  IN  PART." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Little  Clarendon,  Dinton,  Salisbury, 
31  August  1912. 

Sir, — Others  of  your  more  old-fashioned  readers 
must,  like  myself,  have  wavered  between  indignation 
and  amusement  at  your  paradoxical  reviewer's  dis- 
missal, in  three  or  four  smart  sentences,  of  the  world's 
appreciation  of  Socrates.  "  That  estimable  cicada  was 
an  electric  personality  .  .  .  and  we  are  glad  he  has 
survived."  "  Electric  "  would  seem  an  epithet  singu- 
larly inappropriate  to  the  soberly  insistent  influence  of 
the  character  and  conversation  of  Socrates,  but  we  are 
grateful  for  the  italicised  concession.  "  His  opinions 
would  have  left  not  a  print  on  the  sands  of  time  had 
not  the  wily  Plato,  for  reasons  which  are  not  yet  quite 
clear,  adopted  him  for  a  mouthpiece."  But  has  not 
another,  a  very  honest  man  of  letters,  who  was  also 
a  hard-headed  military  leader  and  a  practical  gentle- 
man-farmer, left  us,  for  reasons  which  are  quite  clear 
to  his  readers,  an  enduring  and  obviously  truthful  por- 
trait of  Socrates?  If  your  reviewer  knows  his  Xeno- 
phon  how  came  he  to  perpetrate  his  next  sentence? 
"  In  his  own  day  his  influence,  if  lie  had  any  "  .(the 
italics  are  again  mine),  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
good  ;  Alcibiades  does  not  do  him  credit,  nor  Critias. " 
Xenophon  ("  Memorabilia  ",  i.  12)  convincingly  defends 
Socrates  against  this  stale  accusation,  explaining,  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  that 
Alcibiades  and  Critias  sat  under  Socrates  in  the  hope 
of  picking  up  not  moral  but  political  wisdom  to  further 
their  ambitions,  and  that  their  characters  were  such 
that  "  had  some  god  given  them  the  choice  between 
a  life  like  the  life  of  Socrates  and  death,  they  would 
have  preferred  death".  As  to  Socrates  having  had 
any  influence  or  none,  the  horrid  suspicion  recurs  to 
me  that  your  reviewer  has  never  read  the  "Memora- 
bilia ".  His  charge  that  Socrates  "  so  far  as  in  him 
lay  retarded  knowledge  "  can  be  countered  only  by  a 
discussion  on  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  greater 
in  length  and  breadth  than  the  correspondence  pages 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

George  Engleheart. 


""THE    MANY   WINTERED  CROW." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hartley,  Sidcup,  31  August  1912. 

Sir, — "  Ultimately  ",  said  an  old  inhabitant  to  me, 
as  we  stood  looking  at  two  cottages  under  one  roof, 
"  that  were  a  barn  ",  and  "  ultimately  ",  I  have  but 
little  doubt,  birds  of  a  similar  feather,  now  known  to 
be  of  two  or  more  kinds,  were  sometimes  called  rooks 
on  account  of  their  hue,  and  sometimes  crows  on 
account  of  their  cry.  Apparently  we  have  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  that  all  rooks  are  crows,  but 
that  all  crows  are  not  rooks.  As  considerable  interest 
is  shown  in  the  crow  family,  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me  to  introduce  two  other  members  of  it,  viz.  the 
Chough  of  Ncwlyn  and  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  I  am 
careful  to  say  the  Chough  of  Newlyn  and  not  the 
Cornish  chough,  because  I  read  that  the  latter  is  scarce 
and  has  red  legs,  whereas  the  former  is  plentiful,  at 
any  rate  at  Newlyn,  and  is  apparently  of  a  rusty  black 
from  t  ip  of  beak  to  tip  of  toe.  1  have  heard  the  chough 
called  "chuff  "  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  have  to  sing  now,  or  to  hear  sung  :  "  The 
cho'  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone  ".  Yet  it  may  come 
to  this,  for  when  I   asked  my  quondam  landlady  at 
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Newlyn  what  she  called  the  birds  which  haunted  the 
grey  'roof  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  situate  below  her 
terrace  she  replied  :  "  Chaws  ".  I  need  hardly  tell 
you^  Sir,  that  Cornish  "  chaw  "  equals  English  "  cho  " 
and' is  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  a  Norman 
form  of  "  caw"  (cf.  capella  and  chapel).  Furthermore, 
the  cry  of  the  Chough  of  Newlyn  is  neither  "  caw  "  nor 
"  chaw  ",  but  "  jack  ",  or  "  chack  ".  This  fact  com- 
bined with  the  ecclesiastical  leanings  or  perchings  of 
the  bird  brings  me  to  consider  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 
Surelv  the  cry  of  a  jackdaw  is  "  jack  "  and  not  "  caw  "  ? 
If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  truth  of  the  legend  wherein 
we  read  : 

"  The  poor  little  Jackdaw,  When  the  monks  he  saw, 
Feeblv  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw  ' '  ? 

And  again  : 

"That  good  Jackdaw  Would  give  a  great  caw"? 

I  protest  in  the  name  of  truth  and  regardless  of  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  that  "  jack  "  should  be  substituted 
for  "caw"  in  each  of  these  cases.  It  is  recounted 
also  in  the  same  legend  that 

"  they  canonised  him  by  the  name  of  Jimcrow  ". 

This  seems  to  reveal  two  cardinal  errors  :  in  the  first 
place  "  Jack  "  should  of  course  make  "  John  ",  as  a 
saint  name,  and  not  be  confused  with  Jacobus  which,  as 
we  all  know,  is  the  Latin  for  James,  or  Jim  ;  secondly, 
the  termination  " — crow"  actually  begs  the  whole 
question  and  asks  us  to  accept  the  daw  as  crow  in 
addition,  I  suppose,  to  the  rook,  raven  and  chough. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Rayment. 

A  "SCHOOL"   OF  MAGPIES. 

-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"  Glenview  ",  Carrickmacross,  Co.  Monaghan, 
3  September  1912. 

Sir, — I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Saturday 
Review  containing  a  poem  "  Behind  the  Closed  Eye  ", 
with  an  editorial  note  thereon.  You  seem  to  view  with 
wonder,  and  something  of  doubt,  the  phrase  "  school  " 
applied  to  magpies  nesting.  Magpies  cannot  be  as 
plentiful  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  or  you  would  not  be 
surprised  at  the  term. 

The  magpie  is  a  very  fruitful  bird,  and  sometimes, 
at  one  hatching,  brings  forth  ten  or  even  eleven  young, 
and  certainly  a  more  noisy  brood  than  the  magpies  it 
is  impossible  to  find. 

The  expression  "  school  "  in  the  case  strikes  me  as 
being  peculiarly  apt,  for  certainly  a  magpies'  nest 
with  its  incessant  jabbering  and  chattering  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  healthy  clamour  of  children  at  school. 
In  saying  "  bend  their  young  to  rules  "  the  author,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  parental  training  imparted  by  all 
animals  to  their  young,  a  peculiar  feature  of  which  in 
the  magpies'  "school"  is  the  teaching  of  the  young 
birds  to  observe  the  unbroken  tradition  of  their  line 
in  never  interfering  with  the  property  of  the  house 
near  which  they  nest,  but  going  further  afield  for  ground 
for  their  predatory  raids. 

On  the  whole,  "  Behind  the  Closed  Eye  "  is,  to  me, 
a  singularly  fine  description  of  Nature  at  home,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  author  has  got  a  name  in  the  making 
if  he  but  perseveres.  Faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  J.  A.  McKitterick. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Keswick,  Cumb.,   3  September  191 2. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Ledwidge's  fine  poem,  "  Behind  the 
Closed  Eye",  he  is  quite  correct  in  alluding  to 
"schools  of  magpies".  That  thievish  bird,  too  rare 
in  England,  congregates  in  "  schools  " — nay,  in  "col- 
leges"— in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know. 

The  poem  is  quite  excellent,  and  in  one  reader  at  least 
has  stirred  old  and  sweet  memories. 

Yours  truly,  G.  P.  McK. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  AGADIR. 

"  Le  Mystere  d'Agadir."    Par  Andre*  Tardieu.   Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.    1912.    7f.  50c. 

T'HK  dispute  over  Morocco  between  France  and 
Germany  is  for  the  moment  at  an  end,  but  its 
consequences  remain  so  far  as  Germany  and  ourselves 
are  concerned  in  an  undoubted  exacerbation  of  national 
jealousy  and  a  rapid  growth  of  armaments.  If  our 
Foreign  OHicc  were  to  blame,  history  will  visit  it  with 
the  gravest  censure,  but  after  a  careful  reading  of 
M.  Tardieu's  work,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  clearest 
documentary  proof,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  he- 
Foreign  Office  took  the  right  line  and  deserved  the  sup- 
port it  received.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  Germans  were  the  only  parties  responsible  for 
the  muddle  which  nearly  resulted  in  war.  M.  Tardieu 
in  his  masterly  exposition  clearly  and  equitably  distri- 
butes the  blame  among  French  politicians,  German 
officials  and  interfering  busybodies  French  and  British. 
For  the  history  of  this  particular  episode  the  starting 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  Franco-German  Agreement 
of  1909,  which  so  far  as  the  signatories  were  con- 
cerned defined  or  modified  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  In 
this  document  Germany  distinctly  repudiated  all  poli- 
tical designs  on  Morocco  and  announced  that  her 
objects  were  purely  economic.  Both  parties  entirely 
and  specifically  repudiated  any  design  of  obtaining  for 
their  compatriots  any  exclusive  share  in  Moorish  econo- 
mic development,  but  promised  to  associate  them  in 
any  enterprise  for  which  one  or  the  other  might  obtain 
concessions. 

From  the  first  this  Agreement  was  differently  inter- 
preted by  the  parties.  French  opinion  held  that 
Germany  had  given  up  worrying  about  Morocco  or 
endeavouring  to  stand  in  the  way  of  France,  and  hoped 
to  secure  some  rather  indefinite  profit  for  her  trade 
out  of  her  disinterestedness.  But  meanwhile  the 
French  Government  thought  out  no  clear  policy  and 
did  noj:  set  about  resolutely  restoring  order  or  enforcing 
French  predominance  in  the  country.  Their  policy  con- 
tinued to  be  that  of  drift  and  what  M.  Tardieu  calls 
"  incurable  optimism  ".  The  German  interpretation 
was  entirely  different.  For  the  first  time  since  1870  a 
Treaty  definitely  associated  French  and  German  enter- 
prise under  the  aegis  of  the  respective  Governments. 
Morocco  had  been  "  written  up  "  by  the  German  Press 
for  five  years  as  a  land  of  unlimited  possibilities,  and 
now  the  longed-for  French  pecuniary  resources  were  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  German  speculation.  From  the 
German  point  of  view  therefore  France  could  only 
count  upon  German  support  in  her  political  develop- 
ment of  Morocco  if  she  did  her  best  to  satisfy  with 
the  least  possible  delay  German  economic  exigencies. 
In  this  fundamental  divergence  of  view  lay  the  germ 
of  all  the  future  trouble. 

Germany  unfortunately  went  a  step  further  and  de- 
termined to  institute  a  monopoly  in  Morocco  contrary 
to  Article  107  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  In  fact  she 
invited  M.  Pichon,  at  that  time  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  accept  an  entirely  different  interpretation  of 
that  article  from  that  which  had  previously  prevailed. 
This  interpretation  Germany  herself  subsequently  main- 
tained in  the  negotiations  of  September  191 1.  The 
German  Foreign  Office  in  1910  tried  to  reintroduce  the 
system  of  concessions  which  had  been  eliminated  by 
the  Algeciras  Act  in  favour  of  an  equitable  adjudication 
of  contracts  among  all  nationalities.  These  conces- 
sions were  to  be  reserved  for  special  associations  of 
French  and  German  contractors.  The  suggestion  was 
that  while  the  French  Government  might  divide  the 
share  of  their  compatriots  in  any  enterprise  with  the 
English  and  the  Spaniards  the  Germans  were  to  keep 
their  own  share  intact.  If  this  were  not  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  German  subjects 
in  return  for  German  support  of  French  policy  it  is 

}  difficult  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  word  monopoly. 

I  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  amusing  to  contemplate 
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the  effrontery  of  those  who  have  tried  to  argue  that 
Germany  in  191 1  was  unselfishly  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  traders  of  all  countries.  The  truth  is  that  she 
only  fell  back  on  the  open  door  when  she  failed  to 
secure  a  huge  slice  of  the  booty  earmarked  for  herself. 
We  do  not  blame  the  German  Government  for  trying 
to  acquire  all  it  could  for  its  own  subjects,  but  we 
protest  against  the  claim  that  it  was  throughout  an 
innocent  victim  in  the  hands  of  grasping  intriguers. 

We  have  no  space  lo  follow  the  author's  masterly 
analysis  of  the  attempts  made  to  "  associate  "  German 
enterprise  with  French  in  the  development  of  Morocco 
in  a  hopeless  effort  to  conciliate  German  opinion  and  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  view  held  in  Germany 
of  the  Agreement  of  1909.  They  all  ended  in  failure 
as  they  were  bound  to  do.  The  suggested  railway 
agreement  was  protested  against  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  as  certain  to  lead  to  a  Franco-German  economic 
condominium  in  Morocco.  That  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  this  is  certain,  and  when  it  became  known 
French  opinion  no  less  than  British  diplomacy  would 
have  protested.  Does  anyone  really  contend  that  in 
this  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  wrong?  Its 
opposition  must  have  been  anticipated  from  the  first, 
and  the  Franco-German  arrangement  (as  Germany  con- 
ceived it)  could  only  have  been  carried  out  if  France 
was  practically  prepared  to  throw  over  England  and 
start  out  on  an  economic  partition  of  Morocco  with 
Germany,  a  very  dangerous  enterprise.  Thus  all  pro- 
posals came  to  nothing,  both  with  regard  to  mines, 
railways  and  public  works  in  Morocco,  and  at  tHe  same 
moment  a  proposed  rearrangement  of  territory  in  the 
Congo  ended  in  failure.  This  happened  just  when  the 
Fez  expedition  had  to  be  undertaken  by  France  and 
she  particularly  required  the  goodwill  of  Germany. 
But  the  necessity  for  the  march  to  Fez  was  only  due 
to  previous  neglect  and  incautiousness  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government. 

M.  Tardieu  devotes  some  particularly  illuminating 
chapters  to  the  Congo  and  deals  at  length  with  the 
campaign  instituted  and  in  the  end  successfully  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Morel  and  his  friends  against  the  French 
Colonial  administration.  Naturally  the  author  is  par- 
ticularly incensed  at  the  anti-colonial  group  in  the 
French  Chamber  which  actively  campaigned  against 
their  colonial  compatriots  and  French  commercial  enter- 
prise in  general.  We  may  assume  that  the  English 
demands  had  no  small  measure  of  right  on  their  side 
as  they  received  handsome  compensation  out  of  the 
French  Congo  Treasury.  In  their  gratitude  the  English 
firms  and  their  supporters  rewarded  their  champion  Mr. 
Morel  with  a  solemn  banquet  and  a  cheque  for  ^4000 
which  no  doubt  he  well  deserved.  Mr.  John  Holt,  who 
had  received  a  good  share  of  the  indemnity,  contributed 
a  quarter  of  this  "as  in  private  duty  bound".  The 
historian  will  note  with  approval  that  on  one  occasion 
at  least  a  well-known  philanthropist  received  some 
material  consideration  for  his  disinterested  efforts  on 
behalf  of  humanity.  It  is  not  always  that  results  so 
striking  both  "moral  and  practical"  flow  from  these 
campaigns.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  that  this 
section  of  opinion  became  bitterly  hostile  to  French 
enterprise,  though  they  had  never  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing Germany  into  the  campaign  against  French  Congo 
administration. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  the  despatch  of  the  "Panther"  to 
Agadir,  the  subsequent  crisis,  and  the  negotiation  of  the 
final  Treaty.  They  arc  fresh  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind and  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  controversy  that  M.  Tardieu  has  rendered  a  genuine 
service  to  truth.  His  judgment  on  our  own  share  in 
the  matter  is  worth  reading.  Our  Foreign  Office,  he 
says,  contributed  notably  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  ex- 
tracting from  Germany  an  explicit  promise  not  to  pursue 
tcrrilorial  designs  in  Morocco,  which  also  gave  France 
the  opportunity  of  settling  at  once  the  new  situation  in 
that  country.  Germany  also  learned  definitely  that  we 
had  no  objections  to  offer  to  any  concessions  France 
might  m;ike  in  the  Congo. 


While  not  void  of  error  our  own  policy  came  out  of 
the  muddle  better  than  any  other.  This  opinion  formed 
at  the  time  is  confirmed  by  M.  Tardicu's  treatise,  and 
it  lias  never  been  really  shaken  by  the  interested  or 
prejudiced  attacks  of  partisans  in  this  country. 


A  VERY  PERFECT  KNIGHT. 

"  Lee  the  American."    By  Gamaliel  Bradford  jun, 
London:  Constable.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

THE  object  with  which  this  book  is  written  is  to 
present  "  a  clear,  consistent,  sympathetic  portrait 
of  a  great  soul  "  and  not  to  give  a  biographical  narra- 
tive. We  are  also  informed  in  the  preface  that  we  shall 
find  in  an  appendix  a  full  description  as  to  what  soul 
portraiture  or  psychography,  as  opposed  to  biography, 
really  is.  The  study  of  this  appendix,  which  should 
more  logically  have  formed  a  preface,  does  not  vastly 
enlighten  us,  but  we  note  that  such  a  method  of  study- 
ing heroic  characters  must  not  degenerate  into  the 
trivial,  the  gossiping,  or  even  the  scandalous,  and 
are  therefore  the  more  surprised  that  our  author  should 
think  it  necessary  to  include  in  his  analysis  of  his  hero 
stories  of  his  liking  young  ladies  to  tickle  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  of  his  having  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  woman. 
Such  gossip  is  not  what  the  author  calls  "spiritually 
significant  ",  and  might  with  advantage  have  been 
omitted.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  method 
of  presenting  Lee's  mind  to  the  reader  is  fundamentally 
a  sound  one.  We  welcome  the  book  because  any  effort 
to  place  before  us  so  fine  an  example  of  simple  good- 
ness as  the  life  of  Lee  offers  is  of  benefit.  No 
adequate  biography  of  him  has  yet  appeared,  and  no 
biography  will  fulfil  its  mission  if  it  does  not  bring  out 
clearly  the  moral  elevation  of  Lee.  Yet,  though  we 
gratefully  receive  this  book  for  what  it  is  worth,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  approve  of  the  taste  displayed  as 
exemplified  in  the  extract  referred  to  above,  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  was  wise  to  split  up  the  analysis  of  his 
hero  in  just  the  way  that  the  author  has  adopted.  We 
have  a  chapter  on  "  Lee  before  the  War  ",  on  "  Lee  and 
Davis  ",  "  Lee  and  Jackson  ",  "  Lee  in  Battle",  "  Lee 
after  the  War  ",  and  so  on.  In  all  eleven  chapters 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  various  epochs  of  his  life, 
or  in  his  relations  with  particular  circumstances  or  men. 
Then  wc  find  an  appendix  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  a  sort  of  essay  on  the  science  of  psycho- 
graphy in  general,  and  finally  twenty-seven  pages 
of  "  notes  "  which  almost  entirely  consist  of  references 
to  the  authorities  (some  of  whom  are  not  authorities 
at  all)  on  which  statements  in  the  work  are  based. 
That  much  industry  and  a  most  commendable  con- 
scientiousness in  saying  nothing  for  which  documentary 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming  have  been  displayed  is 
therefore  clear,  but  the  question  remains  is  this  a 
better  method  of  showing  us  a  great  man  than  the 
old-fashioned  plan  which  has  given  us  many  valuable 
and  delightful  books?  Lee  before  the  war  was 
spiritually  the  same  as  Lee  in  his  relations  to  the 
Government  or  to  his  comrades.  He  was  the  same, 
it  may  be  said,  after  the  war,  even  though  inevitably 
saddened.  In  fact  it  is  just  because  he  was  the  same, 
because  he  was  of  the  same  moral  grandeur  in  all 
the  relations  of  his  life  that  he  became  so  beloved,  so 
reverenced,  and  so  shining  an  example  for  posterity. 
In  the  endeavour  to  exhibit  him  in  a  great  many  aspects 
in  which  in  truth  he  did  not  vary  recourse  to  anecdote 
and  even  gossip  has  been  forced  on  the  author,  and  the 
book  becomes  unsatisfactory  because  in  one  place  there 
is  too  much  petty  detail  about  Lee,  and  in  another  too 
little  about  him  and  too  much  about  other  people.  In 
discussing  Lee  and  Jackson  we  learn  as  much  of 
Jackson  as  of  his  chief,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
others  with  whom  he  was  thrown.  Of  course  it  may 
be  argued  thai  to  appreciate  Lee's  skill  and  tact  in 
managing  Jackson  wc  must  realise  what  Jackson  was. 
We  should  have  nothing  to  say  had  the  object  of  the 
book  been  different,  but  when  we  start  out  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  psychography  of  Lee's  soul  wc 
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feel  put  off  when  we  are  supplied  with  that  of  Jack- 
son's.   In  the  case  of  Davis  the  same  tendency  is  to 
be  found,  but  the  examination  of  the  relation  between 
Lee  and  Davis  is  on  a  different  footing  because  it  raises 
very  pertinent  questions  as  regards  Lee's  character  as 
a  soldier.    Davis  was  a  scholar  and  a  thinker ;  one  with 
a  somewhat  academic  cast  of  mind  who  avoided  com- 
promise with  men,  and  who  had  a  very  high  sense  of 
his  own  judgment  and  ability.    Further,  he  was  irrit- 
able, highly  strung,  and  often  ill.    To  get  on  amicably 
with  such  a  superior  was  extremely  difficult,  and  it 
demanded  all  Lee's  tact  and  discretion  and  patience  to 
do  so.    These  arc  qualities  which  are  most  admirable 
in  a  staff  officer,  or  statesman  who  has  to  manage 
co-equals  and  reconcile  conflicting  views  and  ambitions. 
It  may  however  be  questioned  whether  a  man  in  Lee's 
position  was  justified  in  carrying  conciliatorincss  so 
much  into  practice  as  he  did.    The  Commander  in 
the  field  if  he  is  to  give  full   scope  to  his  energies 
must  not  only  be  untrammelled  by  civilian  authority 
in   the  execution  of   his  plans,    but  must  be  com- 
pletely supported  in  them.    No  one  knew  this  better 
than  did  Lee  himself,   and  not  the  least  admirable 
lesson  conveyed  by  reading  the  pages  before  us  is 
that  given  by  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  a  free 
hand  to  his  subordinates.       But  he  was  loyal  and 
obedient  to  a  fault  when  he  himself  had  to  deal  with 
his  President,  because  in  subordinating  his  views  to 
those  of  the  man  he  regarded  as  his  superior  he  went 
so  far  as  to  prejudice  the  operations  of  the  army  which 
was  his  immediate  responsibility.    The  picture  before 
us  makes  Lee  at  times  almost  servile  in  his  attitude 
to  Davis,  and  in  this  respect  is  probably  misleading. 
But  it  gives  colour  to  the  impression  that  Lee  was 
lacking  in  initiative,  and  was  not  sufficiently  strong, 
which  his  whole  conduct  contradicts.      Now,  if  Lee 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  world, 
to  show  him  lacking  in  force  of  character  is  not  the 
way  to  make   good  his  claim,  and  moreover  some 
inconsistency    in    making    explanations    for    him  is 
shown.    We  are  told  that  in  February  1865  he  was 
"  offered  practically  the  military  dictatorship  by  Con- 
gress ".    Yet  we  are  also  told  that  "  he  absolutely 
refused  to  violate  his  subordination  to  the  President  in 
any  way  ".    This  is  vastly  to  his  credit  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen,  but  if  the  country's  safety  demanded  it  from 
him  surely  he  should  have  accepted  the  offer.  Our 
author  asks,  would  an  ambitious  unscrupulous  man 
have  acted  so?    What  would  a  patriot,  a  Caesar  or 
Napoleon,  have  done?    There  can  be  little  doubt,  but 
the  question  is,  would  he  not  have  acted  more  admir- 
ably as  patriot  than  did  Lee?      Maybe,  however,  it 
was  too  late  for  Lee  to  do  any  good  as  dictator.  And 
our  author  further  spoils  the  effect  of  Lee's  renunciation 
when  a  few  pages  later  on  he  says  that  if  Lee  was 
modest  and  shunned  responsibilities  (we  do  not  admit 
the  charge)  it  was   "  because  he  truly   felt  himself 
unable  to  undertake  them  ".      Nor  are  his  motives 
enhanced  by  the  statement  that  he  complained  to  General 
Gordon  that  the  members  of  Congress  would  "  neither 
take  the  responsibility  of  action  nor  will  they  clothe  me 
with  authority  to  act  for  them  ".    Here  indeed  was  a 
matter  for  psychography  to  deal  with,  but  it  is  only 
lightly  touched  upon.    However  we  welcome  the  book, 
and  it  should  be  read  because  it  lays  bare,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  history,  and 
places  before  us  a  great  general  who  was  guided  by  a 
sense  of  duty  alone,  and  in  this  respect  at  any  rate  may 
be  placed  beside  our  own  Wellington. 


A  WARDEN  OF  GAME. 
"  Animal  Life  in  Africa."    By  Major  J.  Stevenson- 
Hamilton.    With  a  Foreword  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.   London  :  Heinemann.    1912.    18s.  net. 

TV/TOST  of  the  books  about  the  African  fauna  have 
been  written  either  by  museum  naturalists  and 
are  therefore   most  convenient  as    works   of  refer- 
ence, or  by  sportsmen  and  explorers  recounting  their 
adventures  and  regarding  animals  simply  as  quarry. 


Major  Stevenson-Hamilton  is  not  a  museum  naturalist, 
but  he  has  been  at  successful  pains  to  revise  his  practical 
knowledge  of  animals  in  museums;  and  naturalists,  and 
anyone  going  to  Africa  and  desiring  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  animals  he  may  encounter,  will  find 
this  account  of  African  animals  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive and  very  exact,  especially  with  regard  to  mammals. 
The  author  is  also  an  experienced  traveller  and  hunter, 
and  the  sections  that  deal  with  weapons,  camping, 
equipment,  care  of  the  health,  and  so  forth,  are  clear 
and  extremely  practical.  Many  of  the  photographs  of 
wild  animals  in  their  natural  environment  are  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  well  reproduced,  and  as  the  book 
is  written  in  a  bright  and  interesting  fashion,  it  may 
also  be  recommended  to  those  who  take  a  simple  plea- 
sure in  natural  history. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  stories  of  thrilling  ad- 
ventures, with  lions  and  crocodiles,  charging  buffaloes 
and  cornered  hyamas,  but  they  are  told  with  a  decent  and 
convincing  reserve.  The  most  terrible  beast  of  the 
African  field  appears  to  be  the  Mamba  (Dendraspis),  a 
huge  venomous  snake,  which,  unlike  most  poisonous 
reptiles,  may  attain  the  huge  length  of  ten  feet.  It  in- 
habits low-lying  bush,  and  varies  in  colour  above  from  a 
dark  olive-green  to  a  slaty  black,  whilst  its  under  parts 
are  white.  It  lurks  in  the  thick  grass,  or  climbs  high 
trees,  and  its  bite  is  almost  certain  and  rapid  death,  while 
its  great  size  makes  it  specially  dangerous  to  the  white 
man,  as  it  can  strike  above  the  protection  of  boots  and 
leggings.  Its  pace  is  rapid  and  its  movements  im- 
possible to  predict,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out 
of  its  way.  Fortunately  it  is  alert  and  wary,  and  av 
the  approach  of  danger 'its  first  concern  is  to  retreat 
to  its  hole.  "  Its  slender  head  is  held  high  in  the 
air,  and  sweeps  forwards  sideways  as  the  body  glides 
over  the  ground  in  a  series  of  graceful,  undulating 
curves,  nearly  at  the  pace  of  a  horse's  gallop."  If, 
however,  man  or  beast  is  so  unlucky  as  to  come  be- 
tween the  snake  and  its  refuge,  it  will  strike  desperately 
in  passing.  Even  more  alarming  are  the  Driver  Ants 
(Anomma),  ferocious  little  creatures  from  an  eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  large  heads 
and  powerful  jaws.  They  are  the  real  lords  of  the 
forest,  and  if  they  come  on  a  sleeping  human  being, 
large  animal  or  snake  unawares,  they  swarm  over  the 
body  in  hundreds  and  thousands  with  an  apparently 
concerted  stealth,  until  when  the  whole  surface  is 
covered,  as  if  at  a  given  signal  each  ant  plunges  its 
jaws  into  the  flesh,  arches  its  body  and  tugs  out  a 
little  bleeding  lump.  Unless  there  is  water  near  into 
which  the  maddened  creature  may  plunge,  or  a  friendly 
hand  to  scrape  and  tear  off  the  swarming  plagues,  a 
rapid  and  tormenting  death  is  certain.  Major  Steven- 
son-Hamilton describes  the  marching  columns  of  ants, 
moving  steadily  like  a  thick  brown  rope,  the  centre 
being  occupied  by  rows  of  soldiers  five  or  six  abreast, 
and  flanked  by  a  thick  line  of  stationary  guardians, 
facing  outwards,  which  are  supposed  to  fall  in  at 
the  rear  of  the  column.  Scouting  individuals  move 
singly  in  all  directions,  and  the  appearance  of  one  or 
two  of  these  apparently  running  about  aimlessly  in  a 
tent  or  camp  should  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  quit,  for 
the  scouts  will  be  followed  by  the  whole  army,  and 
there  may  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  spend  the  night 
shivering  in  the  nearest  pool. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  "  Animal  Life  in 
Africa  "  is  the  evidence  the  book  affords  of  the  new 
spirit  of  responsibility  which  this  generation  is  taking 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  wild  animals.  One 
of  the  most  important  beginnings  of  this  new  order 
was  made  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  when  in  1899  he 
arranged  for  a  Convention  of  the  Great  Powers  with 
African  possessions  to  consider  this  important  question. 
From  that  time  on  sportsmen,  hunters,  settlers,  and 
natives  have  been  controlled  with  an  increasing  rigour, 
and  the  valuable  appendices  to  this  book  recite  the  laws 
that  are  in  operation  at  present  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  with  respect  to  shooting,  game  licences 
and  so  forth,  but  a  still  more  promising  feature  is  the 
institution  of  game  sanctuaries  and  reserves  throughout 
the  continent,  which  are  much  more  numerous  and  more 
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efficiently  controlled  than  most  persons  realise.  Major 
Stevenson-Hamilton  is  the  game-warden  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  a  large  part  of  the  lore  that  he  has  now 
made  public  has  been  gained  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  South  Africa  there  is 
a  good  and  increasingly  strong  public  opinion  on  the 
matter,  shared  in  by  the  Dutch  as  well  as  by  the 
English,  and  the  new  Government  are  zealously  carrying 
out  the  intention  and  spirit  of  their  predecessors. 

Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  contributed  a 
"  Foreword  "  which  has  the  merit  of  being  brief. 


AN   AMERICAN    IN  PERSIA. 

"  The  Strangling  of  Persia."    By  W.  Morgan  Sinister. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  line  taken  in  this  book  was  indicated  in  the 
speech  Mr.  Shusler  made  when  he  was 
"  dined  "  by  the  Persia  Committee  in  London  last  Feb- 
ruary. He  believes  that  Persia  might  have  been  saved 
by  her  adoption  of  the  constitutional  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  that  Russia,  deliberately,  and  England,  from 
cowardly  motives,  killed  her  hopes  of  self-regeneration. 
The  argument  was  considered  in  this  Review  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Professor  Browne's  "  The  Persian 
Revolution  ".  More  recent  events  have  neither 
strengthened  nor  weakened  it.  We  showed  then  that 
the  Persians  only  got  their  Constitution  with  the  aid  of 
Russia  and  thanks  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement. 
If  the  fact  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Agreement,  neither 
is  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Persian  Nationalists.  Again, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has  in  latter 
years,  where  Persian  affairs  are  concerned,  played 
second  fiddle  to  Russia.  It  is  a  matter  for  anxiety, 
but  beside  Mr.  Shuster's  point.  Mr.  Shuster  and 
his  friends  may,  if  they  will,  take  up  a  high  line 
and  say  that  the  political  status  of  Asiatic  peoples  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  European  necessities ;  but  surely 
then  it  behoves  them  not  to  raise  the  scare  about  India. 
"  Oh  !  Freedom  is  a  glorious  thing  (that  is,  in  Poland, 
thiggin  thu?)."  To  avoid  their  criticism,  or  perhaps 
out  of  sheer  ignorance,  Mr.  Shuster,  we  regret  to  say, 
presents  the  Russian  people  as  barbarians  beyond  the 
pale.  This  is  the  serious  blot  on  his  book.  We  under- 
stand the  attack  upon  European  diplomacy  ;  European 
diplomacy  in  the  East  must  often  seem  narrow  and 
cruel.  But  be  it  remembered  that  Mr.  Shuster  believes 
in  Western  progress.  And  to  pretend  that  Russia 
could  not  make  more  out  of  Persia  than  can  the  Persians 
themselves  is  mere  childishness  ;  America  might  make 
.more  again — perhaps.  Whether  we  want  Russia  to 
have  the  opportunity ;  whether  she  has  the  right  to 
take  the  opportunity  against  the  will  of  the  Persians 
themselves — these  are  separate  questions. 

The  Persia  Committee  feted  Mr.  Shuster  in  London 
last  February;  but  how  will  they  like  his  book?  We 
are  not  sure.  The  title,  in  the  first  place?  Persia  then 
is  actually  strangled.  Mr.  Shuster  certainly  does  give 
the  impression  that  all  was  over  on  the  day  that  he  left 
the  Atabak's  park  in  the  Regent's  motor-car,  en  route 
for  the  Caspian.  If  he  be  right,  why  does  not  the  Persia 
Committee  dissolve?  Does  it  want  Great  Britain  to 
go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  Persian  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence, a  mere  fiction?  "  I  wish  you  ",  wrote  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  George  Barclay,  "a  pleasant  jour- 
ney. ...  I  hope  we  may  meet  again  in  happier  and 
less  constrained  circumstances."  "I  shall  always 
keep  ",  wrote  M.  Poklcwski-Kozicll,  "  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  our  personal  acquaintance."  When  Mr. 
Shuster  came  to  Teheran  he  omitted  to  call  cither  at 
the  British  or  Russian  Legations.  Why  should  he  have 
palled?  All  the  talk  of  British  and  Russian  "  interests  " 
was  Greek  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  asks  pertinently,  what 
arc  British  and  Russian  "interests"  anyhow?  He 
met  Sir  George  Barclay,  later  on,  at  a  garden-party 
given  by  the  Sipahdar  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
"the  American"  into  contact  with  diplomatic  society. 
"  And  you  don't  know  M.  Poklewski  "  ?  said  Sir  George. 
The  Russian  Minister  was  standing  a  few  yards  away. 


"  My  dear  Mr.  Treasurer-General,  let  me  introduce  you. 
M.  Poklewski — Mr.  Shuster".  The  balance  of  the 
diplomatic  world  was  undisturbed.  Mr.  Shuster  liked 
Sir  George  Barclay  and  M.  Poklewski  very  much,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  letters  in  the  Appendix  (which  relate 
chiefly  to  the  Stokes  and  Shua-cs-Sulbanah's  affairs) 
they  liked  him  too.  Nevertheless  he  learned  that 
"  British  and  Russian  interests  ",  if  indefinable,  must 
be  taken  into  account ;  always  refusing,  however,  to 
recognise  the  theory  of  the  thing,  and  holding  out  till 
dismissed  by  the  Persian  Cabinet  itself,  which  acted, 
of  course,  under  British  and  Russian  pressure.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  both  Ministers  hope  to  meet  him  again, 
for  Mr.  Shuster  is,  clearly,  a  most  engaging,  a  most 
frank  young  man — the  best  type  of  American.  But 
the  conversation  will  not  then  be  of  Persia.  Mr. 
Shuster  has  put  all  that  behind  him.  He  passed  through 
London  on  his  way  home,  dined  with  the  Persia  Com- 
mittee, saw  Sir  Edward  Grey  (at  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
request),  put  a  few  "  posers  "  to  him — e.g.,  what  hap- 
pened at  Potsdam? — returned  to  Washington,  and  wrote 
this  book.  When  the  little  Shah  sends  him,  as  he 
promised,  a  specially  framed  photograph  of  himself  in 
recognition  of  services  done  the  Empire  of  Cyrus,  he 
will  not  suppress  a  sigh.  For  the  rest,  the  whole 
business  is  closed  for  him,  and  he  returns  to  his  usual 
avocations,  the  nature  of  which  is,  curiously  enough, 
not  disclosed. 

The  Persia  Committee  will  have  another  reason  for 
wishing  that  Mr.  Shuster  had  not  written  a  book. 
Nothing  has  angered  it  more  in  the  past  than  when 
some  unfortunate  traveller  or  journalist  has  described 
the  Persian  revolution  as  opera  bouffe.  Mr.  Shuster 
makes  that  "  stupid  joke  "  in  the  very  first  pages  of 
his  book.  He  does  not  forget,  nor  do  we,  that  tragical 
things  have  happened  and  are  happening  in  Persia ; 
nevertheless  he  sustains  too  the  other  impression.  We 
make  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Shuster's  capacity  as  a 
financier ;  yet  surely  his  own  appointment  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  comedy.  When  he  first  heard  of  it  he  went 
out  and  bought  a  copy  of  Professor  Browne's  "  The 
Persian  Revolution  ".  It  was  apparently  the  first  book 
on  the  subject  of  Persia  he  ever  read.  We  see  him, 
again,  arriving  in  Teheran  and  taking  up  his  duties  as 
Treasurer-General,  only  to  find  that  the  Mejliss  and 
Cabinet  (who  invited  him)  have  before  them  the  project 
of  a  law  which  will  make  him  the  subordinate  of  Mon- 
sieur Monard.  Promptly  Mr.  Shuster,  who  was,  as  he 
never  tires  of  telling  one,  merely  a  servant  of  the  Per- 
sian Government,  and  who  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  interfering  with  Persian  liberty  of  action,  as  do  the 
Russian  and  British  Legations — promptly  Mr.  Shuster 
drew  up  a  project  of  a  law  on  his  own  account,  whereby 
all  operations  would  be  placed  in  his  own  hands,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Sipahdar,  who  immediately  ap- 
proved. It  is  told,  too,  how-  this  same  Sipahdar,  when 
he  afterwards  fell  out  with  the  Treasurer-General  and 
was  unable  to  secure  all  the  cash  that  he  wanted  at  the 
"  War  Office",  strode  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
cried  proudly  to  his  coachman,  "  Drive  me  to  Europe  ", 
and  did  actually  cross  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
which  separate  Teheran  from  its  Caspian  port.  "  So 
far  as  I  know  ",  wrote  Mr.  Shuster,  pitcously,  "  there 
has  been  no  Cabinet  and  no  Premier  for  the  last  few 
days."  The  Sipahdar  returned  within  the  week.  Mean- 
while the  ex-Shah's  brother  had  proclaimed  that  were 
he  chosen  king  he  would  remit  all  taxes  except  such  as 
covered  the  expenses  of  his  court.  "  The  Shah's  got 
no  money;  his  brother,  he's  got  no  money  too."  We 
used  to  think  this  remark  of  a  Cockney  in  Teheran 
summed  up  the  whole  Persian  situation.  We  were 
wrong.  It  is  evident  that  love  of  intrigue,  quite  as 
much  as  love  of  money,  dominates  the  mind  of  the 
Persian  grandee.  The  Sipahdar,  an  immensely 
wealthy  man,  once  a  Royalist,  intrigues  with  the 
Nationalists,  captures  Teheran  in  their  name,  is  ac- 
claimed the  military  genius  of  Persian  Nationalism,  and 
nominated  Premier.  But  he  is  not  content.  A  few 
months  later,  he  is  found  communicating,  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  life,  with  the  exiled  Shah  at  Odessa. 
It  is  sufficiently  incredible.    But  there  are  other  stories 
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in  this  book  seemingly  as  fanciful  ;  and  of  the  blind,  the 
lame  and  the  halt,  Swedes,  Belgians  and  Italians,  who 
are  on  the  pension-list  of  the  Persian  Government,  and 
respectively  give  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Italy  an  "  in- 
terest "  in  Iran,  we  say  nothing. 

"  MARRIAGE." 

"Marriage."    By  H.  G.  Wells.     London:  Macmillan. 
1912.  6s. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  at  a  period  which  now  seems 
absurdlv  remote,  Heine  heard   the   new  things 
coming  towards  him  with  a  sound  like  that  made  by  the 
wings  of  a  dove  in  flight.     Our  present  dreamers  can 
have  few  imaginings  such  as  that.    Place  them  in  a 
walled  garden  or  in  an  open  field,  and  disturbance  is 
still  likely  to  come  to  them  when  they  start  on  these 
musings.      Reaches  their  ears  a  sound  growing  ever 
louder  and  more  insistent,  and  if  they  lift  their  eyes 
to  the  hills  they  will,  maybe,  see  nothing  for  the  moment. 
Presently  the   monoplane   or  biplane   with   its  noisy 
engine  comes  into  their  vision,  races  above  them,  and 
disappears  after  it  has  effectually  demolished  that  dream 
about  the  dove.    We  know  now  that  the  new  things  are 
coming  speedily  and  with  great  sound,  and  that  their 
danger  holds  for  us  a  far  grander  attraction  than  we 
could  discover  in  the  prettiness  which  the  German  poet 
had  to  offer.    When  Trafford  and  his  aeroplane  fell  on 
to  the  croquet  lawn  of  Mr.  Pope's  house  he  destroyed 
turf  which  had  possibly  been  growing  for  centuries,  and 
he  gave  an  entirely  new  idea  to  Miss  Marjorie  Pope. 
Submission  to  the  world,  as  represented  by  a  parent  who 
banged  his  fist  on  the  table  at  his  womenfolk,  had 
previously  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  destiny  of  daughters 
until  a  marriage  should  be  arranged  for  them,  but  the 
aviator  put  an  end  to  that.     She  began  to  question,  and 
Trafford  began  to  give  her  some  answers,  from  which 
it  followed  in  natural  sequence  that  they  loved,  that 
they  eloped,  and  that  they  married,  all  in  spite  of  the 
grand  dudgeon  of  the   father  who   ill-treated  dumb 
furniture  and  dumb  souls.      But  the  pair  began  their 
game  of  questions  and  answers  once  again,  the  latter 
being  this  time  supplied  by  Marjorie  to  whom  a  child 
was  boVn.    Things,  however,  could  not  stop  there,  and 
in  a  little  while  it  all  started  again,  and,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Wells  or  anybody  else  can  see,  they  both  went  on  ques- 
tioning until  a  day  much  later  than  the  end  of  the  book, 
for  many  things  were  asked  to  which  there  are  as  yet 
no  replies  which  can   be  understood    in  any  but  the 
vaguest  way.    Of  course  there  were  intervals  when  the 
two  ceased  to  inquire  into  their  riddles,  because  other 
things  of  greater   importance   now   and  then  arose, 
among  them  being,  as  the  author  says,  the  food  hunt 
and  the  love  hunt,  but   the   original  difficulty  always 
waited  at  the  end  of  the  chase.     This  book  despite  its 
challenging  title  is  very  much  a  novel ;  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  tract  either  for  or  against  the  institution  with  which 
it  deals.    Certainly  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
hunter  after  banned  books  with  a  moral,  but  its  long, 
discursive  chapters  of  quiet  thoughtfulness  arc  things 
for  which  others  can  be  thankful.     Without  raising  his 
voice  for  a  moment  Mr.  Wells  can  talk  over  matters 
which  themselves  are  making  a  noise  in  the  world — 
that,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  to  be   formed  from  his 
writing.      The  clamour  of  the  aeroplane  age  does, 
indeed,  rise  as  it  must  behind  all  this,  but  we  have  the 
feeling  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  is  not  startled 
by  it.     Also,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  wonder, 
he  can  discuss  the  relations  between  the  sexes  with 
scarcely  a  side  reference  to  what  are  commonly  called 
sexual  matters.    In  the  end  he  puts  forward  no  definite 
solution  to  all  the  difficulties  raised,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  "Marriage"  belongs  to  the  class  of  true 
novels.    Since  we  have  always  known  Mr.  Wells  as  a 
scientist  this  absence  of  conclusion  should  give  no  cause 
for  surprise ;  he  investigates,  he  makes  experiments, 
and  he  is  happy  if  he  makes  some  little  discovery  which, 
of  no  use  in  itself,  may  revolutionise  society  in'another 
generation.    The  speed  and  noise  of  the  world  of  to-day 


ma)'  be  largely  due  to  men  of  this  type,  but  they,  in  their 
laboratories,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  who  can  escape 
from  them,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  if  they  ever  come 
out  to  regard  a  meaner  earth  than  that  for  which  they 
make  their  plans.  This  book  is  one  of  regrets  and 
hopes  ;  hopes,  because  the  old  order  has  changed,  but 
regrets  because  the  new  order  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Only  the  sound  of  it  is  in  the  air,  and  men  are  waiting 
for  it  to  come  from  beyond  the  hills.  Many  new  things 
are  in  their  range  of  vision,  but  no  new  order. 

In  Marjorie,  Mr.  Wells  has  created  the  most 
important  woman  of  his  novels,  and  we  are  even  ready 
to  reckon  this  part  of  his  work  as  the  most  interesting 
study  in  the  feminine  since  Manon  Lescaut,  whom  we 
have  hitherto  regarded  as  incomparable.  The  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  judging  whether  the  two  can  really  be 
compared.  Manon  could  have  existed  among  the  cave 
dwellers,  and  she  exists  now  as  she  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Abbe  Prevost,  but  Marjorie  is  in  many  things  what 
the  world  of  to-day  has  made  her.  She  touched  the 
eternal  on  the  croquet  lawn  and  afterwards  in  Labrador, 
but  there  were  points  in  her  character  which  we  do  not 
associate  with  any  age  but  our  own.  Her  weakness,  as 
well  as  her  strength,  belongs  to  the  centuries  which 
have  been  as  much  as  to  the  one  which  is,  but  its 
manifestations  may  be  merely  ephemeral.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  that  in  Mr.  Wells'  woman  we  recognise 
not  a  single  member  of  the  sex,  but  someone  who  has  in 
her  something  of  all  the  women  whom  we  know  to-day, 
and  who  is  yet  a  creature  with  an  absolutely  definite 
personality.  The  little  sketch  of  her  mother,  with  all 
her  abject  but  well-intentioned  futilities,  is  also  amaz- 
ingly clever,  and  Mr.  Pope  is  a  type  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  gentleman  without  gentleness,  about  which  it 
may  be  comforting  to  read  some  day,  but  at  present 
it  lingers.  Trafford  is  a  far  larger  proposition  than 
these  two,  but  he  matters  less  than  Marjorie,  for  he 
was  as  exceotional  as  she  was  universal. 


MEDIOCRITY. 

"  Mrs.  Ames."    By  E.  F.  Benson.    London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    1912.  6s. 

MR.  BENSON'S  newest  novel,  which  seems  to 
have  been  designed  by  the  author  to  show  not 
only  his  large  assortment  of  characters  at  their  worst 
moments,  but  also  modern  life  in  a  small  town  at  its 
most  vulgar,  turns  round  upon  him  and  shows  him  at 
a  level  far  below  that  to  which  we  now  expect  him  to 
attain.  There  is  always  a  suspicion,  when  one  reads 
Mr.  Benson,  that  he  has  half  an  eye,  or  even  less  if 
one  feels  charitable,  upon  an  audience  which  it  is 
kindest  to  call  suburban  ;  by  which  epithet  we  mean  to 
designate  a  class  which  is  incapable  of  facing  even 
such  problems, of  casuistry,  whether  in  morals  or  social 
ethics,  as  Mr.  Benson  imagines  with  such  fertility  and 
handles  with  so  much  of  the  art  of  the  novelist  proper. 
The  only  comfort — a  cold  comfort  for  anyone  who 
believes  in  the  power  of  good  fiction  and  hates  to  see 
capabilities  wasted — is  that  the  people  who  like  such 
problems  also  like  to  hear  Mr.  Benson's  solutions.  In 
"  Mrs.  Ames  "  the  problem — such  as  it  is — is  a  vital 
part  of  the  Woman  Question,  which  the  author  and 
his  characters  face  with  none  too  liberal  an  intellect, 
and  solve,  or  rather  dissolve,  with  a  very  liberal 
sentimentality. 

Cunning,  in  all  the  senses  of  the  word,  ancient  and 
modern,  Mr.  Benson  cannot  but  be.  He  knows,  and 
he  lets  you  see  that  he  can  sympathise  with  or  despise, 
the  conventions,  the  habits,  the  amenities,  the  small- 
nesses  of  a  number  of  people  of  both  sexes,  husbands 
and  wives,  whose  emancipation  from  regular  employ- 
ment is  assumed  by  themselves  to  signalise  their 
superiority  to  the  vulgar  crowd  who  arc  doing  the  work 
of  the  world,  but  which  really  throws  them  in  upon 
themselves — that  is,  upon  nothing — for  a  modus 
vivendi.  Amy,  wife  of  Major  Ames,  who  is  also  called 
Colonel  Ames  with  Mr.  Benson's  usual  lordly  disregard 
of  detail,  is  some  years  older  than  her  husband.  That 
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is  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  The  tertium  quid  is 
Mrs.  Evans,  wife  of  the  doctor.  Each  couple  owns  an 
adult  child  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  Major  from 
becoming  involved  in  an  affair  with  the  doctor's  wife. 
Mrs.  Ames  retires  to  the  country  to  dye  her  greying 
hairs  and  manipulate  the  increasing  wrinkles  in  her1 
face  ;  but  that  fails  to  bring  back  the  prodigal  husband, 
who  is  ten  years  her  junior.  All  this  sordid  story  is 
told  with  unfailing  Bensonian  verve,  and  there  is  a 
farcically  amusing  account  of  a  fancy-dress  party  at 
which  four  Cleopatras  and  three  Antonys  are  present. 
This  entertainment,  provided  by  Mrs.  Evans,  eclipses 
the  social  novelties  introduced  by  Mrs.  Ames,  previously 
the  acknowledged  leader ;  and  Mrs.  Ames  therefore 
proceeds  to  look  out  for  a  newer  metier. 

"  She  learned  by  private  inquiry  what  the  Suffragette 
colours  were.  Naturally  the  introduction  of  an  abstract 
idea  into  her  mind  was  a  laborious  process  ;  since  her 
life  had  for  years  consisted  of  an  endless  chain  of  small 
concrete  events,  and  had  been  lived  among  people  who 
had  never  seen  an  abstract  idea  wild,  any  more  than 
they  had  seen  an  elephant  in  a  real  jungle.  It  was 
always  tamed  and  eating  buns,  as  in  the  Zoo,  just  as 
other  ideas  reached  them  peptonised  by  the  columns  of 
daily  papers."  But  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she- 
is  really  moved,  really  serious.  Although  the  sitting 
member  is  her  cousin  and  her  guest,  although  she 
is  on  the  platform  at  his  meeting  with  him  and 
her  husband  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
she  has  the  courage  to  chain  herself  absurdly  to  the 
leg  of  a  small  table,  and  cry  the  cry  of  her  party.  That 
it  is  all  a  hopeless  fiasco  does  not  really  dishearten  her  : 
that  is  effected  by  the  attitude  of  interested  admiration 
subsequently  evinced  by  the  whole  town.  Such  a  tragic 
situation  Mr.  Benson  could  handle  with  power  and  sin- 
cerity if  he  wished  to  be  a  good  novelist — at  least  he 
exhibits  here  and  elsewhere  enough  literary  capacity  to 
carry  him  safely  through.  But  apparently  he  can  only 
tackle  this  crisis  with  highly  popular  sentimentality,  and 
cuts  the  knot  decidedly  with  a  couple  of  pages  of  sickly 
commonplaces  which  can  justly  be  boiled  down  into  the 
famous  manly  opinion  that  "  a  woman's  sphere  is  her 
home  ".  Of  course  the  book  does  not  stop  at  that 
point ;  the  suburbs  must  have  their  suburban  happy 
ending,  and  they  get  it.  Major  Ames  is  seen  teaching 
Mrs.  Ames  to  ride  a  bicycle. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Abbot's  House  at  Westminster."    By  J.  Armitage  Robinson- 
Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.    1911.    5s.  net. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  here  attempted,  what  has  not  been  done 
before,  an  exact  description  of  the  remains  of  the  monastic 
buildings  at  Westminster.  Micklethwaite  did  all  he  could, 
however,  with  limited  opportunities.  We  ought,  of  course, 
to  speak  of  the  Abbey-church,  not  of  the  Abbey,  for  little 
remains  of  the  latter  except  the  great  church  and  its  cloisters. 
Yet,  as  the  Dean  observes,  more  of  the  conventual  buildings 
is  left  than  anywhere  else.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  Refec- 
tory, Infirmary  Chapel,  kitchen  and  Misericorde  were 
demolished,  but  the  rest  was  capable  of  adaptation  to  prac- 
tical uses  by  the  State,  the  Chapter  and  the  School.  A 
modern  crust  has  formed  over  a  great  deal  of  the  mediaeval 
work — partly  destructive,  but  partly  protective.  The  edifice 
which  has  come  off  with  least  harm  is  the  Abbot's  House, 
now  the  Deanery.  The  Dean  of  Durham  has  just  published 
the  story  of  his  own  house,  and  Dr.  Robinson  here  supplies 
a  mass  of  interesting  information  about  the  one  which  he 
lately  worthily  occupied.  Atterbury's  alterations  were 
chiefly  additions,  and  interesting  in  themselves.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  house  has  always  been  called  the  Abbot's 
Room — his  original  "  camera  ".  The  Abbot's  Hall,  a  large 
structure,  was  in  a  line  with  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  which 
is  shown  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building.  By  the 
by,  the  ancient  and  traditional  name  for  that  chamber  has 
always  been  simp]}'  "  Jerusalem  " — it  adjoins  "  Jericho  " — 
which  seems  to  give  more  verisimilitude  to  the  story,  drama- 
tised by  Shakespeare,  of  Henry  IV. 's  dying  words.  Hearing 
the  name  uttered,  he  may  have  asked,  "  How  call  you  it?  " 
and  then  said,  "  It  was  prophesied  T  should  not  die  but  in 
Jerusalem  ".  Had  it  not  ken  for  the  return  of  the  monks 
for  a  short  time  in  1556,  involving  the  expropriation  of  the 
lay  holder,  the  Abbot's  House  would  probably  lie  still  occu- 
pied by  some  wealthy  intruder.    Dr  Robinson  adds  a  number 


of  illustrative  documents,  including  the  detailed  Dissolution 
Inventories,  and  a  pocket  of  the  book  holds  a  large  plan  of 
the  Convent  buildings,  which  the  Dean  modestly  offers  as  a 
makeshift. 

"Tangier,  1661-1684."    By  E.  M.  G.  Eouth.    London:  Murray. 
1912. 

Morocco  has   not  lost  its  attraction  for  Europe,  and 
is  not  likely  to  do  so.    Of  recent  years  it  has  almost  been 
the  cause  of  wars,  and  may  even  yet  be.    Tangier,  by  reason 
of  its  situation  on  the  Straits,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us, 
both  geographical  and  political.     Mr.  Routh's  book  will 
remind  its  readers  of   a  fact  now  almost  forgotten,  that 
Tangier  is  one  of  our  many  lost  possessions  overseas.  In 
order  to  write  the  story  of  these  twenty-three  years  a  large 
number  of  records  have  been  searched,  and  the  author  has 
produced  a  graphic  and  readable  story.    He  has  avoided  a 
fault,  very  common  in  this  class  of  work,  of  filling  out  his 
book  with  a  large  quantity  of  contemporary  history  very 
easy  to  put  together,  but  really  outside  his  actual  purpose. 
His  investigations  must  have  been  laborious,  but  he  has  de- 
voted himself  throughout  to  the  purpose  in  hand.    It  is  clear 
that  at  first  the  acquisition  of  Tangier  was  popular  enough 
in  England  and  that  Charles  II.  had  wide  visions  of  a  Medi- 
terranean policy.    It  was,  however,  the  King's  possession, 
not  the  nation's,  and  he  had  to  provide  for  the  upkeep.  A 
great  deal  of  money  was  spent  in  constructing  fortifications 
and  the  famous  mole  which  seems   to  have  cost  about 
£400,000.    There  was  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  engaged 
in  continual  and  often  sanginuary  conflicts  with  the  Moors. 
The  French  were  at  first  favourable  to  our  occupation,  because 
it  formed  an  obstacle  to  Spanish  policy,  and  our  presence 
there  was  certainly  a  great  check  on  the  Barbary  pirates. 
In  the  end  Charles  got  tired  of  paying  for  the  place  merely 
to  promote  great  ulterior  ends  of  policy.    An  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  unfortunately  timed  in  the  year 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  for  the  methods  pursued  in  Tangier 
made  it  an  object  of  suspicion  to  good  Protestants.  Papists 
held  high  commands,  and  religion  was  no  bar  to  promotion 
in   the  forces  there.      The  garrison  was,  in  consequence, 
regarded  as  possibly  a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  and  his  brother.    The  House  of  Commons  there- 
fore declined  to  finance  the  occupation,  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  Charles  withdrew  his  foices  after  causing  the  fortifica- 
tions and  the  mole  to  be  destroyed.      Neither  King  nor 
Parliament  could  look  beyond  the  parochial  needs  of  the 
moment.    Mr.  Routh  supplies  an  amusing  account  of  life 
within  the  garrison  itself  and  a  record  of  feats  of  arms  now 
forgotten.    There  are  a  large  number  of  good  photographs  of 
contemporary  prints  illustrating  the  aspect  of  the  fortress 
and  the  country  round.    Mr.  Routh  has  successful^  explored 
an  interesting  byway  of  history,  and  thrown  it  open  to  the 
general  reader. 

"Henry  Demarest  Lloyd."    By  Caro  Lloyd.    Two  vole.  Iondon 
and  New  York  :  Putnam.    1912.    21s.  net. 

The  life  of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  was  well  worth  writing, 
for  he  had  talent,  industry  and  courage,  though  these  are  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  a  biography  in  two  volumes.  What 
made  him  remarkable  was  that,  at  ieast  thirty  years  ago, 
when  very  few  in  the  class  possessed  of  ample  means  saw  or 
tried  to  forecast  in  what  direction  things  were  tending,  he 
took  an  active  part  against  the  growing  tyranny  of  wealth  in 
the  United  States.  He  saw  the  atrocious  humbug  that 
underlay  the  Declaration  of  IndejDendence,  and  that  New 
Zealand,  though  nominally  subject  to  a  monarchy,  was 
much  more  free  and  happy  than  his  own  country.  He  also 
saw  that  the  working  class  in  America  coidd  not  count  on 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  oppression  from  the  rich, 
and  in  the  end,  though  with  misgiving,  joined  the  Socialist 
party  as  the  only  chance  of  resisting  successfully  Trusts  and 
gold-bugs.  In  this  he  may  have  been  wrong,  but  he  knew 
enough  of  the  condition  of  things  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  the  Frenchman's  famous  aphorism  about  Russia : 
"  The  American  Republic  has  already  ceased  to  exist.  It  is 
rotten  before  it  is  ripe  ".  He  gave  his  life  for  the  cause 
he  espoused,  and  died  worn  out  at  fifty-six.  He  was,  as 
Heine  said  of  himself,  "  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Liberation 
war  of  humanity  ".  The  author,  we  presume  a  son.  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  without  the  "  flapdoodle  "  which 
disfigures  too  many  American  works  of  this  kind. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Major  Clive  Morrison-Bell  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  insists  that  there  shall  be  redistribution  of  seats 
before  the  final  vote  is  taken  on  Home  Rule.  For  Major 
Morrison-Bell,  when  considering  the  question  of  the  over- 
representation  of  Ireland,  the  Act  of  Union  has  no  terrors, 
and  he  contends  that  "  carried  out  after  Home  Rule  became 
(Continued  on  page  308.) 
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law  (arguing  for  the  moment  that  it  does  reach  the  Statute 
book)  redistribution  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  fraud  ". 
Before  so  irrevocable  a  step  as  Home  liule  is  taken  lie  insists 
that  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  given 
its  fair  representation,  and  that  then  the  people  should  be 
asked  to  vote  with  the  knowledge  that  Home  llule  is  involved. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  article  in  the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review  "  this  month  deals  not  with  a  Specific  political 
2)roblem,  but  with  Parliamentary  oratory  :  his  imijressions 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  Churchill,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  others  as  House 
of  Commons  speakers  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but  the 
article  suffers  from  the  fact  that  one  parliamentary  orator 
cannot  be  discussed  owing  to  its  authorship.  "  Musings 
without  Method  "  in  "  Blackwood  "  opens  with  some  incisive 
reflections  on  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Churchill.  He  has 
for  the  time  being  given  up  attempting  to  rival  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  appeals  to  class  hatred;  recently  he  became  "the 
champion  of  British  supremacy  and  a  strong  navy  ",  and 
now  he  is  the  advocate  of  obedience  in  Ireland  to  whatever 
law  Parliament,  however  composed,  may  decree.  "  Black- 
wood "  finds  that  "  the  persistent  lawlessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment makes  Mr.  Churchill's  rodomontade  hypocritical  and 
ridiculous  ".  Mr.  Churchill  says:  "  We  have  no  intention 
of  creating  evils  greater  than  those  we  wish  to  remedy  ",  and 
the  writer  wants  to  know  who  made  Mr.  Churchill  master 
of  his  "  intention  "  ?  The  question  turns  us  to 
Mr.  Archibald  Hurd's  article  in  the  ''fortnightly  "  on  "  the 
triumph  of  Germany's  policy  ".  The  German  Government, 
says  Mr.  Hurd,  by  its  naval  policy  has  achieved  a  triumph, 
but  it  is  not  the  triumph  which  was  its  goal.  "  In  the  light 
of  the  visit  of  the  Canadian  Ministers  to  this  country,  of 
the  new  Imperial  spirit  which  is  finding  expression  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Franco-Russian  naval 
Convention,  of  the  newly  extended  Japanese  alliance,  of  the 
increasing  cordiality  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
who  can  doubt  the  reality  of  the  triumph  of  Germany?" 
"Mr.  Hurd's  sarcasm  seems  rather  to  overreach  itself, 
especially  in  view  of  Panama  and  the  latest  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  nature  of  whicli  is  well  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Percy  Martin  in  the  "  Financial  Review  of 
Reviews  ". 

An  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary "  on  "  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Navy  "  is  little  more 
than  a  reiteration  of  his  plea  for  a  cessation  of  rivalry  in 
armaments  and  a  protest  against  ths  usurpation  of  the 
functions  of  diplomacy  by  the  naval  authorities  both  here 
and  in  Germany.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  Navalis  in 
the  "  National  Review  "  with  a  bitter  attack  on  Mr. 
Churchill — "  A  Treacherous  Windbag  " — who,  with  his 
War  Staff,  is  said  to  be  gambling  on  the  chance  that  Ger- 
many will  give  them  amide  warning  should  she  decide  to 
strike  a  blow  for  mastery  at  sea.  Sir  George  Toulmin 
follows  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  with  a  more 
judicial  article,  refusing  either  to  condemn  our  "  enormous 
expenditure  "  as  excessive  or  to  accept  the  plea  that  we  are 
cutting  things  too  fine.  He  seems  to  believe  in  adequate  sea 
preparation,  but  to  have  his  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
military  preparation.  "It  is  the  military  and  not  the 
naval  forces  of  Europe  which  are  the  chief  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  this  generation  to  civilise  international  inter- 
course." Great  Britain  will  hardly  be  held  guilty  in  that 
respect.  Her  military  forces  are  not  a  menace  to  inter- 
national peace.  In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Alsager  Pollock  deals  with  the  recruiting  difficulty, 
and  Field-Marshal  Lord  Methuen  with  the  condition  of  the 
Territorial  forces.  Both  articles  are  an  admission  of  failure. 
Colonel  Pollock  would  improve  the  conditions  of  army  service, 
especially  with  an  eye  to  the  physical  and  moral  quality  of 
the  men,  so  that  the  supply  of  desirable  recruits  might  come 
to  exceed  the  demand.  His  ideal  means,  of  course,  that  the 
taxpayer  would  have  to  find  more  money  still,  and  even  then 
we  might  not  get  the  army  we  need.  Lord  Methuen  has  to 
confess  that  his  inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  four-year-old 
Territorial  force  brought  forth  "discomforting"  evidence. 
He  cannot  understand  why  Great  Britain  cannot  learn  from 
Colonics  like  South  Africa  and  Australia  how  to  create  an 
efficient  military  force.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek, 
but,  Lord  Methuen  hesitates  apparently  to  give  it.  South 
Africa  and  Auslralia  have  not  left  their  citizen  forces  to 
volunteers:  they  have  introduced  compulsion,  and  the  other 
day,  when  certain  conscientious  objectors  to  militarism  in 
Australia  wished  their  relatives  to  be  excused  from  service, 
the  Defence  Minister  promptly  told  them  that  there  could 
be  no  exceptions  from  the  common  liability. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  Reviews  on  fiscal  problems.  Sir 
Charles  Macara  in  the  "English  Review"  seeks  to  show 
why  there  can  be  no  departure  from  free  trade  for  the  cotton 

industry.    His  article  is  intended  no  doubt,  as  an  answer 


to  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  in  the  August  "  Nineteenth  Century  ", 
and  might  have  been  more  useful  in  dispelling  the  Tariff 
Reformer's  "  ignorance  "  if  he  had  devoted  himself  seriatim 
to  Mr.  Barker's  damaging  statement.  In  the  "National" 
the  Editor  has  some  scrong  notes  on  free  traders  who  believe 
in  protection  only  for  themselves,  but  no  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  Brussels  Convention,  the  Ministerial  withdrawal  from 
which  we  should  have  imagined  would  have  provided  the 
"  National  "  with  the  chance  it  loves.  The  "  Fortnightly  " 
aloae  deals  with  the  question,  under  the  title  "  The  Bitter 
Sweets  of  Bounties  ".  The  story  of  the  treatment  of  the 
West  Indian  sugar-growers  from  the  time  slavery  was 
abolished  would  be  hard  to  believe  were  it  not  all  authentic 
history.  "  England  abandoned  protection  as  she  abolished 
slavery ;  and  just  as  she  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  cash 
profits  from  philanthropy,  so  she  eagerly  availed  herself  of 
the  cheap  sugar  provided  for  her  by  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  forms  of  protection."  If  Norfolk  establishes  a  successful 
beet-sugar  industry,  then,  of  course,  there  must  be  an  excise 
whilst  the  sugar  duty  remains.  "  There  would  obviously  ", 
says  the  writer,  "be  no  free  trade  in  sugar  if  the  German 
or  the  Russian  contributed  to  the  British  Exchequer  whilst 
the  East  Anglian  contributed  nothing.  Such  logic  is  the 
despair  at  once  of  common  sense  and  patriotism." 

The  death  of  Andrew  Lang  is  fitly  the  occasion  of  an 
article  upon  his  life  and  work  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  ". 
Commenting  upon  the  envied  facility  of  Andrew  Lang, 
Blackwood's  anonymous  author  warns  the  young  writer  who 
has  an  idea  that  articles  may  be  successfully  "  dashed  off  " 
by  expert  writers  at  a  moment's  notice  that,  in  the  case  of 
Lang,  "  beneath  all  his  brilliance  and  rapidity  and  grace 
was  a  foundation  of  sound  learning,  laid  by  sheer  hard  work, 
as  genuine  and  exacting  in  its  kind  as  that  which  is  essential 
to  the  barrister  or  the  man  of  business.  Since  the  death  of 
Southey  there  has  been  no  more  conscientious,  no  better 
equipped  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  letters  ".  This  article 
in  "  Blackwood  "  is  the  best  we  have  seen  in  the  Reviews 
for  September.  The  "  literature  "  this  month  is  neither 
plentiful  nor  excellent.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  contributes  an 
exercise  in  dramatic  form  to  the  "  Contemporary  ",  wherein 
he  succeeds  in  making  that  awesome  legend  of  the  man  that 
pursued  his  adversary  and  found  himself  remarkably  un- 
impressive. Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  also  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary ".  has  a  provocative  article  upon  Francis 
"  Bacon  as  Politician".  This  article  is  not,  as  would  be 
judged  from  the  title,  so  much  an  account  of  Bacon's  career 
as  a  statesman  as  a  discussion  of  his  place  as  a  political 
philosopher. 

For  this  Week's  Bonks  see  pages  310  and  312. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— SomeNOMINATIONS 


FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  ^30  per  annum,  are  open  for 


next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

THE  SESSION  1912-13  in  the  FACULTIES  OF 
ARTS,  SCIENCE.  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  and  ENGINEERING 
will  begin  on  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30th ;  the  FACULTY  OF  LAWS  on 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  Provost  and  Deans  will  attend  on  Monday,  September  30th,  and  Tuesday, 
October  1st,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  r.M.,  for  the  admission  of  Students.  Intending 
Students  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Provost  as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  SLADE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ART  will  open  on  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  30th,  and  Students  may  be  admitted  on  or  before  that  date. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A  Goldsmid  Entrance  Scholarship  to  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  (value  £go) 
will  be  competed  for  by  an  Examination  beginning  September  24th,  1912. 


The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  :  — 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculiy  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Facu'ty  of  Science. 

Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Indian  School. 

Slade  School  of  Fine  Art. 

School  of  Architecture. 

Department  of  Economics. 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

Postgraduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Research. 
Postgraduate  and  Research  Work  is  provided  for  in  all  Deparimints. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A.,  Secretary, 

University  College,  London  (Gower  Street). 

HEALTH   INSURANCE  ACT. 

WANTED,  Gentleman  — experienced,  young,  energetic — 
to  take  complete  charge  of  large  Approved  Central  Society  as  General 
Secretary  and  Manager  ;  must  have  had  experience  in  Insurance  Work,  preferably 
industrial.  All  l  omtminic itions  treated  a«  confidential.  Address:  Health  Insurance, 
c/o  Satin  Jay  Kevif.v,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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P  &  O  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,  <v.c. 
Couveyinc  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  POUTS. 
lUnder  Contract  with  His  Majesty's  GOvernment.1 


P^O  Pleasure  Cruises 

From  LONDON. 

Lisbon,    Gibraltar,  Madeira, 

September  12-19  Days. 

THii  "MANTUA'S"  Atlantic  Cruise  in  September  offers 
unique  attractions  for  those  who  voyage  for  pleasure. 
Write  for  Programme.    From  15  Cuincas. 


Illustrated  Programme,  and  Plans  of  the  Ships  on  application 
as  below. 


P  &  0  Co. 


(  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ' 
I  or  122.  Lea  enhil!  Street  E.C.  I 


London. 


P  &  O    PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINJE, 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VTA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•BALMORAL  CASTLE  

Royal  Mail 

Sept.  7 

JDUNLI  CE  CASTLE  

Intermediate 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  7 

•ARMADALE  CASTLE  

Royal  Mail 

Sept.  14 

tG  A  LI  CI  AN  

Intermediate 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  14 

•  Via  Madeira.     X  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices  3  and  4  Fenchureh  Street,  London. 

West  End  Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  13  Cockspur  S  reet. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

•GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  oa  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Pav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
''Luxuriate."  Telephone  18'.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  11  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  oj. 


IN 


PRIVATE 


DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

JL  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaa'.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
■comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


L 


UCERNE.  —  GRAND  HOTEL 


Highly  patronised.  Private  bathrooms  throughout, 
round.  Garage. 


NATIONAL. 

Open  all  the  year 


MATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.   Full  modern 
suite  of  Turkish.  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVEN  OAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIR8T  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  6nd  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Mental  or 

Thyjical 

Fatigue 


Of  Chemists. 
1/6  and  3/- 
per  tin. 


ALLEN 

and 
HANBURYS 
Ltd., 

Lombard  St., 
London. 


When  brain  or  body  is  weary 
the  digestive  powers  are  weakened 
and  distaste  for  ordinary  food  is 
often  experienced.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  'Allenburys' 
DIET  is  especially  valuable.  It 
is  pleasant  to  take,  easily  digested 
and  assimilated,  and  speedily  re- 
storative. Thus  it  helps  the  system 
to  recover  tone  and  vigour.  Made 
in  a  Minute— add  boiling  water 
only. 

Large  Sample 
will  bo  sent  for  3d.  Stamps. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


VACUUM 


I  FLASKS  &  JUGS  . 


I 


T  F  everyone  made  as 
1    sure  of  getting  the 
I    genuine  THERMOS  as 
do  those  who  have  once 
H    tried  the  imitations,  warn- 
*    ings  would  no  more  be 
necessary. 

Whichever  you  buy,  it 
generally  means  a  THERMOS 
in  the  end — you  save  money, 
time  and  trouble  by  ordering 
the  THERMOS  first.  Hot 
water  hot  for  24  hours.  Cold 
water  cold  for  days.  In  any 
climate,  under  any  condition 
—if  there's  THERMOS  on 
the  Flask. 


S 


I 


I 


THERMOS  Jugs  or  Flasks  are  sold  everywhere 


Of  all  Jewellers,  Chemists, 
Ironmongers   and  Stores. 

Wholesale  only : 
E.  Gutmank  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  London,  E 


1 
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EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT!    DOING  WHAT? 
Reading  Greening's  Books  of  course ! 

A  DECIDED  SUCCESS  IS 

DAVID  WHITEUW'S 

NEW  ROMANCE, 


SECRET  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REGENGY. 

THE  MINORITY  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

By  Chas.  Pinot  Duclos.  5s.  net. 

Ready  Immediately.    A  Thrilling  Story. 

DR.  BAXTERS  INVENTION. 

DR.  BAXTER'S  INVENTION. 

DR.  BAXTER'S  INVENTION. 

By  W.  P.  Kelly  (Author  of  "  The  Dolomite  Cavern,"  &c.)  6s. 


The  first  Translation  into  English  of  a  Romance  by  the  Collaborator 
of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

By  August  Maquet,  Part- Author  of  "Monte  Cristo."  6s. 


THREE  FINE  NEW  NOVELS  JUST  OUT. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  ZODIAC 
THE  LAST  WOMAN 


Anthony  Hamilton 
Ross  Beeckman 


THE  KEY  TO  YESTERDAY 

Chas.  Nevill 

Buck 

OTHER  NEW 

FICTION. 

PEARL  OF  THE  EAST 

M.  T.  Hainsellin 

6s. 

SABLE  AND  MOTLEY 

Stephen  Andrew 

6s. 

WINGS  OF  LOVE 

C.  Ranger  Gull 

6s. 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

William  Caine 

6s. 

THE  GUILTY  MAN 

Francois  Coppee 

6s. 

HEY  FOR  CAVALIERS 

May  Wynne 

6s. 

YESTERDAY 

Anna  Constantini 

6s. 

THE  JOYS  OF  JONES 

Fred  Gillett 

6s. 

THE  DRUNKARD 

Guy  Thorne 

6s. 

6s. 

MR.  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX, 

The  Master  of  Mystery,  says  : — 

"  'Who  killed  Sir  Christopher  Madgwick  ?  '  I  asked  myself  a 
hundred  times  while,  breathless  and  without  pause,  I  read  from 
page  58  onwards.  Yet  in  this,  even  my  own  somewhat  unique 
experience  in  the  solution  of  criminal  problems  utterly  failed  me. 
I  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  VVhitelaw,  for  his  plot  is  one  of 
amazing  cunning  and  remarkable  ingenuity,  and  his  puzzle  is  per- 
fect. It  grips  the  reader  until  the  entirely  unexpected  denouement." 

A  beautiful  book,  full  of  interest,  is 

THE  CORNISH  COAST  AND  MOORS. 

By  A.  G.  Folliott  Stokes.    150  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

IS  IT  A  FORGERY? 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says: — "This  work  is  no  forgery.  Its 
natural,  simple,  affecting  brag  and  blackguardism  are  the  Gascon 
barber's  oily  own.  There  was  one  Leonard,  and  Leonard  was  his 
prophet,  and  he  wrote  his  own  book." 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LEONARD. 

Hairdresser  to  Marie  Antoinette.    5s.  net.    Cloth  Gilt. 


GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91  St.  Martin's  Lane.W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Iii  the  Footsteps  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  (Maude  M.  Holbach). 

Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 
Henrietta  Maria  (Henrietta  Haynes).    Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Romance  of  a  Favourite   (Frederic  Loliee).  Constable. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Oscar  Wilde  :  Some  Reminiscences  (Leonard  Cresswell  Ingleby). 

Werner  Laurie.    2s.  6(1.  net. 
The  Battle  of  Life  (T.  E.  Kebbel).      Fisher  Unwin.      10s.  6d. 

net. 

King  Charles  I.  :  A  Study  (Walter  Phelps  Dodge).  Long.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

Fiction. 

Marriage  (H.  G.  Wells).    Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Heather  Moon  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson);  Devoted 

Sparkes  (W.  Pett  Ridge)  ;  Honours  Easy  (Mrs.  J.  0.  Arnold). 

Methuen.    6s.  each. 
The  Thread  of  Proof  (Headon  Hill)  ;  Romance  of  Bayard  (Lieut. - 

Col.  Andrew  C.   P.    Haggard)  ;   Captain  Hawks  (Oswald 

Kendall);  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  (Arabella  Kenealy). 

Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
Zenobia  (W.  S.  Rock);  White  Rose-leaves  (Emily  Richings). 

Drane.    6s.  each. 
Cheadle  and  Son  (A.  Hamilton  Gibbs).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Pleasuring  of  Susan  Smith  (Helen  M.  Winslow).  Pitman. 

3s\  6d.  net. 

The  Trustee  (Harold  Bindlces).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
Until  that  Day  (Harold  Wintle).    Ouseley.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Adventures  in  Southern  Seas  (Richard  Stead).  Seeley,  Service. 
5  s. 

The  Boy's  Playbook  of  Science  (Professor  John  Henry  Pepper). 
Routledge.  5s. 

History  and  Archeology. 

Cambridge  and  its  Story  (Arthur  Gray).  Methuen.  10s.  6th 
net. 

Somerset  in  Bygone  Days  (William  J.  Tate).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 
County  Churches  :  Nottinghamshire  (J.  Charles  Cox).  Allen. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Italian  Lakes  (Edgcumbe  Staley).  Long. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  French  Law  Relating  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory 
Notes,  and  Cheques  (A.  Williamson).    Stevens  and  Sons. 

10  s. 

Natural  History 
The  Building  of  the  Alps  (T.  G.  Bonnev).      Fisher  Unwin.. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  :  A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes;  Wessex  Tales.    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 

L' Homme  qui  Rit  (Victor  Hugo),  2  vols.;  France  et  Belgique, 
Alpes  et  Pyrenees  (Victor  Hugo)  ;  Les  Derniers  Jours  de- 
Pompei  (Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton)  ;  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrichon  et  autres  Comedies  (E.  Labiche  et  Ed.  Martin). 
Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

The  Moral  Maxims  and  Reflections  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld (with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  George  H. 
Powell).    Methuen.    2s.  net. 

New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  (Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Is.  net. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Universe  (Alfred  R.  Wallace)  Chapman 
and  Hall.    Is.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopa?dia  (edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann. 

etc.).  Vol.  XIV.  Caxton  Publishing  Company.  27s.  6<7. 
The  High  Road  to  Christ  (Richard  Roberts).    Cassell.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

(Continued  on  page  312.) 


E  V 


OLUTION 
THE  PAST 

EY 

HENRY  R.  KNIPE,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

There  are  56  plates  of  fossil  life  restored,  51  of  which  were  expressly 
drawn  for  the  book  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward  (45  plates)  and 
Mr.  E.  Bucknall  (6  plates). 

"To  anyone  who  desires  to  read  the  story  of  life  upon  our  planet  as  revealed  by 
the  record  of  the  rocks,  and  interpreted  in  the  light  ot  evolution,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recommend  a  safer  or  more  pleasant  guide  than  Mr.  Knipe.  His  story  is 
illustrated  by  many  excellent  plates,  mainly  by  Miss  Alice  Woodward,  who  happily 
unites  much  scientific  knowledge  with  artistic  ability."  Atlieiutum. 

"One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  readable  books  of  the  year. ' — NatUTt. 

"  A  clear,  readable,  and  useful  book,  well  illustrated  by  reconstructions  of  the 
more  striking  types  of  extinct  life.' '—Saturday  Review.  _ 

"Mr.  Henry  Knipe  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  'Evolution  in  the  Past  in 
combining  sound  information  with  attractive  reading." — Pall  Afall  Gazet/c. 

"  Written  with  care  and  knowledge,  and  the  exactness  of  modem  scientific 
methods."--  Tkt  TimK  {Lihrtuy  Su/>/>tei>tcnl). 

"  '  Evolution  in  the  Put '  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  lovers  or  rsalura! 
History."— Knowledge. 

HERBERT  6  DANIEL,  Publishers, 
95    New    Bond    Street,    London,  W. 
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THE  REPUTATION  of 

PUNC 


has  been  made  by  keen,  clean 
humour,  never  coarse  and  never 
cruel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
"PUNCH"  is  acknowledged  to 
be  "The  Foremost  Humorous 
Journal  of  the  World." 

(\The  Cream  of  Bnglish  Humour  is  always  to  be 
found  in  "PUNCH." 
QCWcr  it  from  your  Newsagent  to-day. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 


E  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 

AGABBUST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morni?ig  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Govent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 

is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  I'd. 

"  Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10    KING   STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C 

NOW  READY. 
THE  SEPTEMBER 

"BOOK  MONTHLY" 

PRICE  6d. 


CONTENTS- 
PERSONAL  AND  PARTICULAR.     A  Small-Talk  at  Large  About  Books, 

Authors  and  Readers. 
THE  "  DROOD  "  MYSTERY.  Extracts  from  an  Unpublished  Article  by  Andrew 

Lang-By  ARTHUR  ECKERSLEY. 
"  GRIMM ! "     The    Centenary  of    the    Famous    Fairy    Tales— By  JULIA 

CHESSON. 

A  LONDON  LETTER.    On  Two  Growing  Markets  over  the  Sea— By  THE 
EDITOR. 

SWORD  AND  PEN.    Mr.  Putnam's  Experiences  as  a  Prisoner  of  War. 

THE  OUT-DOOR  BOOK.    And  the  Pleasures  of  Reading  "  Underneath  the 

Bough  "-By  NORMAN  FOERSTER. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY  IN  PORTRAIT  AND  PICTURE. 

SIX  GOOD  NOVELS.  Washed  up  in  a  Wet  Summer— By  C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
NEW  BOOKS  NEARLY  READY.     Particulars  of  Interesting  Volumes  Likely 

to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.     A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  o 

August  With  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  September  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationers' Hall  Court,  London. 


THE  EYE=WITNESS 


THIS  WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

A  SCANDAL  and  SOME  LIES. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

For  the  Defence  :  XII. — In  Defence  of  President  Taft, 
By  Junius. 

Mazzini,  the  Syndicalist.    By  James  Parmeter. 

Cricket  and  Funk.    By  Dclf. 

Peel  and  Posteri  ty.    By  Cecil  Chesterton. 

KllYMES  FOR  THE  TIMES  :  XII. — LS  BON  JUIF  SANS  MERC!. 

By  K. 

Wills.    By  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

Correspondence. 

Rs  views. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  S. 

WAPPING.    By  J.  C.  Squire. 


8IXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS, 

Publishing  Oi  fick:  16  Kino  Stjckzt,  Covbnt  Gahdi.n,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S   BOOKS — Continued 
Travel. 

My  Parisian  Year  (Maude  Annesley).   Mills  and  Boon.    10.<.  6d. 

net. 

Gates  of  the  Dolomites  (L.  Marion  Davidson).  Lane.  5.5.  net. 
A  Colony  in  the  Making;  or  Sport  and  Profit  in  British  East 

Africa  (Lord  Cranworth).    Macmillan.    12«.  net. 
Through   Holland  in  the   "Vivette "   (E.   Keble  Chatterton). 

Seeley,  Service.    6*.  net. 
Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Ketch  (Captain  Raymond  Rallier 

du  Baty).    Nelson.    2-.  net. 
Things  seen  in  Palestine  (A.  Goodrich  Freer).    Seelev,  Service. 

2*.  net. 

Sensations  of  Paris  (Rowland  Strong).    Long.    10.>\  6d.  n<-t. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Pflems  of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon    (arranged  by  Douglas 

Sladen).    Constable.    2.--'.  6r<\  net. 
John  in  Prison  and  Other  Poems  (E.  J.  Thompson).  Fisher 

Unwin.    Zs.  6d.  net. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  :  In  Four  Acts,  with  Prologue  (W.  Day). 

Gresham  Press.    3s.  6</.  net. 
Morituri  :  Three  One-Act  Plays ;  Roses  :  Four  One-Act  Plays 

(Hermann  Sudermann).    Duckworth.    2$.  net.  each. 

Miscellaneous. 

City  of  the  World.  The  :  A  Book  about  London  and  the  Lon- 
doners (E.  Pugh).    Nelson.    2s.  net. 

Economic  Outlook,  The  (Edwin  Cannan).  Fisher  Unwin.  5>\ 
net. 

English  Stage,  The  (D.  E.  Oliver).    Ouseley.    Is.  6d.  net, 

From  a  Pedagogue's  Sketch-Book  (Francis  R.  G.  Duckworth). 
Fisher  Unwin.    5«.  net. 

Hamlet  Problem  and  its  Solution,  The  (Emerson  Venable).  Cin- 
cinnati :  Stewart  and  Kidd.    $1.00  net. 

Home  University  Library  :  Warfare  in  England  (Hilaire  Belloc)  ; 
Great  Writers  of  America  (W.  P.  Trent  and  John  Erskine)  ; 
The  Making  of  the  Earth  (J.  W.  Gregory)  ;  Ethics  (G.  E. 
Moore)  ;  Master  Mariners  (John  R.  Spears)  ;  The  Making  of 
the  New  Testament  (Benjamin  W.  Bacon) ;  Electricity  (Gis- 
bert  Kapo)  ;  Political  Economy  (S.  J.  Chapman)  ;  The 
Human  Body  (Arthur  Keith)  ;  Missions  :  Their  Rise  ana 
Development  (Louise  Creighton).  Williams  and  Norgate. 
Is.  net  each. 

People's  Books,  The  : — Embryology — The  Beginnings  of  Life 
(Prof.  Gerald  Leighton)  ;  Evolution  (E.  S.  Goodrich);  Oliver 
Cromwell  (Hilda  Johnstone);  Carlyle  (L.  Macleane  Watt); 
Practical  Astronomy  (H.  Macpherson.  jun.)  ;  Aviation 
(Sidnev  F.  Walker)  ;  Dietetics  (Alex.  Brvce) ;  Aristotle  (Prof. 
A.  E.  Taylor) ;  Eucken— A  Philosophy  of  Life  (A.  J.  Jones)  ; 
Theosophy  (Mrs.  Annie  Besant)  ;  Syndicalism  (J.  H.  Harley)  : 
Insurance  as  a  Means  of  Investment  (W.  A.  Robertson). 
Jack.    6d.  net  each. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (Sidney  Dark).    Cassell.    Is.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  1-?.;  English  Church  Review,  6d.  net;  Fry's  Maga- 
zine, 6d.  net;  The  Vineyard,  6<7.  net;  Science  Progress,  5s. 
net ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  Is. 
net;  Deutsche  Rundschau.  2m.  50;;/.;  The  Book  Monthly. 
6d.  net;  Mercure  de  France.  1/r.  50c.;  The  National  Re- 
view, 2--.  6d.  net;  The  English  Review.  Is.  net;  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  3/r. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Maj fair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs, 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  "  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 
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THE  SILVER.  LISi^ARYe 


BAGEHOT  (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.   3*-  6d. 
LITERARY  STUDIES.   3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 

BENT  (J.  T.) 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONALAND. 

4      With  117  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BRASSEY  (Lady) 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  "  SUNBEAM."  With  66 
Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BUCKLE  (H.  T.) 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND. 

3  vols.    10s.  6d. 

CLODD  (E.) 

STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 
HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 
46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

DOYLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 

Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "POLESTAR,"  and 

other>  Tales.  3s.  6d. 
THE  REFUGEES  :  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 

With  25  Illustrations.    3s.  fd 
THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3s.  6d. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

OCEANA  :  op,  England  and  Hep  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  "WEST  INDIES.  With 
9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.   3s.  6d. 

CESAR  :  a  Sketch.  3s.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.    2  vols.  7s.       1834-1881.    2  vols.  7s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
12  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES   ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.    3  vols.   10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.   3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.   3s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY  :  an  Irish 
Romance.   3s.  6d. 


(A  SELECTION  FROM.) 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 

GLEIG  (Rev.  G.  R.) 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.   3s.  6d. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE  I 
IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

HAGGARD  (H.  R.) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.    20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.    With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 
CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    35-  6d. 
DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
ERIC  ERIGHTEYES.    51  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 
HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
JOAN  HASTE.    With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
LYSBETH.    With  26  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  Illus.   3s.  6d. 
NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.  3s. 
PEARL-MAIDEN:  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 

Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 

SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.    16  Illus.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE.    (A  Visit  to  Pales- 
tine, &c.)    Wiih  31  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.     With  36  Illustrations. 

3s.  6d.  , 

HAGGARD  (H.  R.)  and  LANG  (A. 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.  27  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JEFFERIES  (R.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 
RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.-  3s.  °d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.   3s.  6d. 
WOOD  MAGIC :  a  Fable.  3s.  6d. 


KNIGHT  (E.  F.) 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "ALERTE."  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "FALCON."  With  2 
Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  "FALCON"  ON  THE  BALTIC.  With 
Map  and  n  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET  :  A  Narra- 
tive of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Western 
Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 


LANG  (A.) 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.   3s.  6d. 

MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.   2  vols.  7s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DRLAMS  AND  GHOSTS.  &.6<L 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE:  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MACAU  LAY  (Lord) 

COMPLETE  WORKS.,  "  Albany  Edition."  With 
12  Portraits,  12  vols.    Kach  3s.  6d. 

Vols.    I.-VI.-Hlstory  of  England. 
Vols.  VII. -X.— Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI. -XII. —Sketches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  &c,  and  Index. 
ESSAYS  AND  LAYS  OF   ANCIENT  ROME, 
&C.    With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
SELECTIONS    FROM   THE  WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.    With  Notes.    3s.  6d. 

MARBOT  (Baron  de) 

MEMOIRS.    Translated.    2  vols.  7s. 

MERIVALE  (Dean) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.    8  vols.    Kach  3s.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   3s-  6d. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   3s.  Cd. 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

NANSEN  (F.) 

THE   FIRST    CROSSING   OF  GREENLAND. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    3s.  6d. 

SMITH  (R.  BOSWORTH) 

CARTHAGE    AND    THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  &c    3s.  6d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  LESLIE) 

THE  PLAY  GROUND  OF  EUROPE  (The  Alps). 
With  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  Dp.  JEKYLL  AND 

Mr.  HYDE  ;  with  other  Fables.   3s.  6d. 
THE  WRONG  BOX.  3s.  6d. 
MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.   3s.  6d. 

TPEVELYAN  (Sir  GEORGE) 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.  3s-6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAU- 
LAY.  Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with 
New  Preface  and  an  Additional  Chapter.  3s.  6d. 

VERNEY  (F.  P.  &  M.  M.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 
DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  Portraits.    2  vols.  7s. 

WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.   3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS'  POC 


Fcp.  8vo.    Each  Volume,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s,  net  in  Leather. 

Except  Newman's  "Apologia^'  which  is  28.  6d.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  6d.  net  in  leather. 


ANSTEY  (F.) 

VOCES  POPULI.    First  Series.  With  20  Illustra- 
tioiis  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

VOCES  POPULI.    Second  Series.   With  25  Illus- 
trations by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

ARNOLD  (Sir  EDWIN) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.    With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  after  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In 

5  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 

JNGELOW  (JEAN) 

POEMS.     Selected  and  arranged  by  ANDREW 
LANG. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD) 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   With  Portrait. 


LANG  (ANDREW) 

NEW  &  OLD  LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 
BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  OF  OLD  FRANCE. 

With  other  Poems.  <- 
BALLADES  AND  RHYMES  (from  'Ballades  in 
Blue  China  "  and  "  Rhymes  a  la  Mode."  With 
Frontispiece. 

MACKAIL  (J.  W.) 

SELECT   EPIGRAMS  /rom  the  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY.   2voTs.    (Sold  separately.) 
Greek  Text  and  English  Translation. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.) 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (GEKMAN  LOVE).  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  MAX  MULLER,  With 
Photogravure  Portrait. 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.    Ey  J.  W. 

MACKAIL.      Wiih    Frontispieces.      2  vols. 

(Not  sold  separately.) 
NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE:  Being  some  chapters 

from  a  Utopian  Romance. 
THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON.  A  Poem. 
POEMS  BY  THE  WAY. 


NEWMAN  (CARDINAL) 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS,  Includ- 
ing "The  Dream  of  Gerontlus." 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS.' 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  With  other 
Fables. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG,  and  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.  &  F.) 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

THE  DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.)  & 
OSBOURNE  (L.) 

THE  WRONG  BOX. 
WEYMAN  (STANLEY) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 
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MYTH  AND  LEGEND  IN 
LITERATURE  AND  ART 

A  series  of  Four 
Lavishly  Illustrated  Volumes  : — 

Classic  Eljfth  and  Legend  By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCBIEFF 

Celtic  Myth  and  Legend  „  CHARLES  SQUIRE 

Teutonic  Myth  and  Legend  „  DONALD  A.  MACKENZIE 

Romance  &  Legend  of  Chivalry  „  A.  R.  HOPE  MONORIEFF 


The  world's  great  legends  are  of  undying  interest  and  charm.  There  breathes  through  them  "  the  freshness 
of  the  early  world."  They  come  down  to  us  from  the  earth's  romantic  youth,  before  the  progress  of  science  and 
criticism  had  repressed  imagination  and  curbed  the  play  of  fancy.    These  old  stories  are  indeed  a  joy  for  ever  ! 

BOOK-LOVERS  will  find  herein,  retold  in  simple  prose,  the  original  tales  upon  which  the  greatest  of  our 
poetry  and  prose  is  founded.    The  following  is  a  random  selection  of  poems  wholly  on  classical  themes  : — 


Wordsworth's  "  Laodamia." 
Tennyson's 


Shelley's 


Lowell's 

"  Lotos  Eaters,"  "  Ulysses," 
"Tithonus,"    "  Tiresias,"  Longfellow's 
"  Demeter  &  Persephone." 
"Prometheus  Unbound,"  Morris's 
"  Arethusa,"  "  Hymn  of  Pan," 


"The  Sirens,"  "Prometheus," 
"  Hebe,"  "  Eurydice." 
"  Endymion,"  "  Enceladus," 
"The  Masque  of  Pandora." 
"The  Life  and  Death  of 

Jason," 
"Atalanta's  Race." 


"  Hymn  of  Apollo." 

TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  it  will  be  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that  in  the  catalogues  of  our  chief  picture  galleries  titles  like  those  appended  occur  in  abundance.  The 
enjoyment  of  these  great  works  of  art  naturally  requires  a  knowledge  of  mythology. 

"  A  Bacchante."  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda." 


"Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
"  Clytie." 

"  Cupid  and  Psyche." 

"Danae  and  the  Tower  of  Brass." 

"  Perseus  and  the  Grsese." 


"  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs." 
"The  Lament  for  Icarus." 
"The  Minotaur." 
"  Clytemnestra." 


TO  DEVOTEES  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  AMATEURS  these  volumes  will  come  as  a  real 
boon.  The  study  of  these  simple  stories  enables  one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  composer's  music,  to  obtain  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  world's  great  musicians.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
mythology  to  musicians  we  give  below  a  few  of  the  great  compositions  that  have  been  inspired  by  these  old 
romances. 


OPERAS : 

Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
"Alceste." 

Wagner's  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs," 
"  Lohengrin," 
"Flying  Dutchman," 
"Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"  Parsifal." 

Goldmark's  "  Merlin." 

Bellini's      "  Norma." 

Weber's      "Der  Freischutz." 

Boito's       "  Mephistopheles.' 


PROGRAMME  MUSIC: 

Bantock's         "  The  Witch  of  Atlas," 
"Sappho." 
"  King  Lear." 
"  Peer  Gynt." 
"  Orpheus." 

"Lancelot  and  Elaine." 
"The  Legend  of  the 

Lovely  Melusina." 
"  The  Festival  of  Pan," 
"  Endymion's  Narrative," 
"  Euphrosyne." 
"  Psyche." 


Berlioz, 

Grieg, 

Liszt, 

Mac  Do  well, 
Mendelssohn, 

Converse, 


Franck, 


The  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures  and  sculpture 
by  famous  artists,  reproduced  in  colour  and 
black  and  white.  Altogether  there  are  144  full 
page  plates.  The  set  of  four  vo'umes  is  issued 
at  30 /-  net.  (On  foreign  orders  postage  and 
duty  extra.) 


BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  FREE 

To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34-5  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

As  a  reader  of  The  Saturday  Review,  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  the  booklet  concerning 

"  Myth  and  Legend  in  Literature  and  Art." 

Name   

Address  

TLEASE  SF.ND  THIS  FORM,  OR  A  P.C  TO  SAME  EFFECT. 
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Illustrations  and  Photographs 

OF 

SPORT  &  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

IN  THE 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

OF 

FRY'S 
MAQAZIN 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS: 

SUN  AND  AIR  BATHING:  THE  STORY  OF  AN  UN- 
CONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY. 

Transcribed  by  COLIN  HAMILTON  and  Illustrated 
by  Special  Photographs. 

WIND  AND  TETROL  :   PRACTICAL  YACHTING  AND 
MOTOR  BOATING 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  E.  H.  HAMILTON 

THE    HOUND    TRAIL:     A    SPORT    OF  NORTHERN 
ENGLAND 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  MARY  C.  FAIR 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  THE  PREMIER  JOCKEY 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  BERNARD  PARSONS 

MIDSUMMER  ON  A  NORWEGIAN  SALMON  RIVER 

Illustrated  by  Photographs       The  Hon.  M.  AMHERST 

WALKING  UP  FARTRIDGES 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  OWEN  JONES 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  POLO  PONY 

*  Illustrated  by  Photographs.  H.  J.  W.  KNIGHT=BRUCE 
THE  HERON  IN  ITS  HAUNTS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  ARTHUR  BROOK 

SPORT  IN  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  H.  PERRY  ROBINSON 
THE  POLECAT  AT  HOME  "  A.B. 

CAMP  LIFE 

Illustrated  by  Photographs    Capt.  E.  HARVEY  JARVIS 

PIGEONS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  A.  H.  OSMAN 

ARE  SPORTSWOMEN  UNFEMININE? 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  SHAW  DESMOND 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  CATCHING  MOLES. 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.  J.  C.  BRISTOW-NOBLE 
THROUGH  PRETTIEST  ENGLAND. 

SERIES  I.— A  MOTOR-CYCLE  RIDE  THROUGH  THE 
MIDDLE  COUNTIES. 

Illustrated  by  41  Unique  Photographs.    By  Humphry  Joel. 

SEPTEMBER  SEA  TROUT.  IBIS  TAG 

Illustrated  by  Photographs. 

CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN.  BASIL  TOZER 

KENNEL :  THE  BUYER  AND  THE  BREEDER. 

MORELL  MACKENZIE 
THE  DANGERS  OF  GOLF.  HAROLD  MACFARLANE 
BILLIARDS.  A.  E.  CRAWLEY 

ANGLING  GOSSIP.  EDGAR  S.  SHRUBSOLE 

TRAVEL  NOTES.  ARTHUR  HENRY  ANDERSON 

IN  THE  GUN  ROOM 
MOTORING  AND  MOTOR-CYCLING 

//  you  will  buy  a  copy  of  this  Issue,  now  obtainable 
at  any  bookstall  or  newsagent,  and  you  do  not  think 
these  articles  are  worth  6d.,  return  the  magazine  to  us, 
and  we  will  refund  the  6d.  plus  the  cost  of  postage. 

BUY  IT  NOW.     ANY  BOOKSELLER,  6d. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
IMPERIAL  RUBBER, 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  HAYOEP. 
IS  THERE  A  RUBBER  SURPLUS? 
NEW  BRAZILIAN  LAWS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 
AUGUST  OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 


"When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst." 

X.Y.Z.'s  articles  in  the  "  Rubber  World  "  continue  in 
constant  demand.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  X.Y.Z.  has 
contributed  the  following  estimates  of  dividend  possibilities 
"  when  rubber  is  at  its  worst "  : 

September  7  (1911),  RATANUI  ;  September  14,  KAPAR  PARA  ; 
September  2r,  SUNGEI  KAPAR  ;  September  28,  SELANGOR  ; 
October  5,  ANGLO-MALAY  ;  October  12,  JONG-LANDOR  ;  October 
19,  MKUMBI  ;  October  26,  BERNAM-PERAK  ;  November  2,  SENGAT  ; 
November  9,  BRIEH  ;  November  16,  CASTLEFIELD  (KLANG)  ; 
November  23,  SELANGOR  UNITED  ;  November  30,  PEGOH  ; 
December  7,  BUKIT  RAJAH  ;  December  14,  TAIPING  RUBBRR 
PLANTATIONS  ;  December  21,  BEAUFORT  ;  December  28,  UNITED 
SERDANG  ;  January  4,  1912,  PATALING  ;  January  it,  MALAY 
RUBBFR  PLANTERS  ;  January  18,  JASIN  (MALACCA)  ;  January 
25.  SUNGEI  DANGAR  ;  February  1,  ULU  RANTAU  ;  February  8, 
TEBRAU  ;  February  15,  REMBIA  ;  February  22,  BATANG  MALAKA ; 
February  29.  TANAH  DATAR  ;  March  7,  SUNGEI  LIANG  ;  March 
14,  CHIMPUL  ;  March  21,  CHEVIOT,  and  CHIMPUL  (Revised)  ; 
March  28,  RUBANA  ;  April  4,  LUMUT  ;  April  n,  SUNGEI  KRIAN  ; 
April  18.  STRAITS  RUBBER  ;  April  25,  ST.  GEORGE  ;  May  2, 
KURAU  ;  May  9,  CONSOLIDATED  MALAY;  May  16,  KUALA 
SELANGOR  ;  May  23,  BEKOH  ;  May  30,  LANADRON  ;  June  6, 
MERCHISTON  ;  June  13,  CHOTA  ;  June  20,  SUNGEI  BULOH  ; 
June  27,  MADINGLEY  ;  July  4,  FEDERATED  (SELANGOR)  ;  July 
11,  SIALANG  ;  July  18,  KALI  GLAGAH  ;  July  15,  HIDDEN 
STREAMS  ;  August  1,  SUMATRA  CONSOLIDATED  ;  August  8, 
TALI  AYER  ;  August  15,  NEW  CROCODILE  ;  August  22,  BEAU 
SEJOUR  ;  August  29,  ASAHAN ;  Sept.  5,  HAYOEP. 

Single  Copies  of  any  number  more  than  3  months  old,  by  post,  3'_<3. 
other  numbers  by  post,  ijd. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 
F.  TENNANT  PAIN: 

PARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.  BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  OSTEND :  12  Galerie  Leopold  11.  BASLE: 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A, 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ay  me,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :    B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.    MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.    NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite     ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
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MR.  LANE'S  NEW  <5 
FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

CoRe  of  Norfolk  and  his  Friends.    The  Life  of 

Thomas  CoRe,  First  Earl  of  Leicester  and  of  HolKham. 

By  A.  M.  W.  STIRLING.    New  Edition,  Revised,  with  some  Additions,  with  Sixteen  Illustrations. 

12s.  6d.  net. 


DRAKE  :  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  PLAY  AT  HIS  MAJESTY'S. 

2s.  net.    By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER.    With  Illustrations. 

Gates  of  the  Dolomites*  5s.net.  By  l.  marion  davidson.  with 

numerous  Illustrations. 
"An  indispensable  book  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Dolomite  Land." — Scotsman. 

A  Tragedy  in  Stone.  7s.6d.net.  lord  redesdale. 
Recollections  of  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

10s.  6d.  net.    By  his  Valet,  FRANCOIS.    Translated  by  Mina  Round. 

"  This  most  interesting  book." — Truth. 


BRILLIANT  NEW  FICTION. 


The  Illusions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bressingham. 

6s.      By  GERARD  BENDALL,  Author  of  "The  Progress  of  Mrs.  Cripps-Middlemore." 


•unsmne  onetciies  oi  a 

3s.  6d.  net.    STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 

"  His  real  hard  work — for  which  no  conceivable  emolument  would  be  a  fitting  reward— is  distilling  sunshine.  This  new  book  is  full 
of  it — the  sunshine  of  humour,  the  thin  keen  sunshine  of  irony,  the  mellow  evening  sunshine  of  sentiment." — The  Times. 

Glara  •   Some  Scattered  Chapters  in  the  Life  of  a  Hussy. 
6s.    A.  NEIL  LYONS. 

"  Clara  is  a  type,  the  real  thing,  and  we  know  no  ore  else  who  would  have  created  her." — Daily  Graphic. 
"  Clara  as  a  piece  of  portraiture  is  little  short  of  a  triumph." — Standard. 

The  New  Humpty  Dumpty.    6s.  DANIEL  CHAUCER. 

"  A  rattling  good  story." — Punch. 


in     iVetreat.      6s.     By  MARGARET  WESTRUP. 

"  This  is  the  best  novel  of  the  year  that  has  come  my  way." — Punch. 


Grit  Lawless.   6S.  f.  e.  mills  young. 

"  Vigorous  and  full  of  exciting  incident." — Westminster  Gazette. 

Also  and  Perhaps.    6s.  sir  frank  swettenham. 

"An  admirable  raconteur." — English  Review. 


ie  feign  oi  the  l^eine  reoauque. 

6s.    ANATOLE  FRANCE.    Translated  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  JACKSON. 

"  A  book  real  and  biting  as  Hogarth's  pictures,  stately  and  sane  as  Addison  or  Steele,  human  as  Fielding,  but  with  a  quality  which 
no  contemporary  could  give,  the  quality  of  the  art  which  reproduces  past  times." — Ladies'  Pictorial. 

An  American  Girl  at  the  Durbar. 

6s.    By  SHELLAND  BRADLEY. 

Author  of  "The  Doings  of  Berengaria."  "An  American  Girl  in  India,"  "Adventures  of  an  A.D.C.,"  &c. 
%*  A  charming  love  story,  containing  a  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  the  Durbar. 
"  Here  is  a  truly  delightful  work  which  should  prove  of  interest  to  a  large  class  of  readers— a  book  for  a  dull  day."— Daily  Chronich. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  nc  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  morning  after  the  declaration  of  Midlothian  the 
Prime  Minister  was  sixty,  and  the  "Westminster 
Gazette  "  rightly  believes  that  the  best  of  his  political 
foes  will  wish  him  many  "  fruitful  years"  :  we  would 
only  guard  ourselves  by  saying  we  hope  the  fruit  will 
be  his  own,  and  not  the  bruised  or  bad  stuff  in  which 
some  of  his  colleagues  are  in  haste  to  deal.  Mr.  Asquith 
is  a  great  Parliament  man — even  if  he  has  gone  about 
to  break  Parliaments — and  an  ornament  of  our  system 
of  public  life.  He  has  dignity  and  a  style  that  is  never 
at  fault  in  the  hottest  dispute.  By  what  an  irony  of 
events  was  Mr.  Asquith,  a  statesman  on  the  lines  of 
Burke,  made  to  lead  a  party  that  in  the  main  is  out  for 
not  Liberty  but  Loot  ! 

Midlothian,  whether  fought  and  won  on  Insurance 
or  Home  Rule  or  Tariff  Reform  or  the  Single  Tax 
or  on  any  other  item  in  either  party's  programme,  or  on 
all  the  items  together,  means  simply  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  doomed.  It  may  totte«  and  dodder  on  for 
months,  growing  always  a  little  more  tottering  and  a 
little  more  doddering,  after  the  fashion  of  at  least  one 
Government  of  very  modern  times  that  outstayed  its 
time.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  can  recover.  It  may 
promise  a  perfect  glut  of  "  rare  and  refreshing  fruit  ", 
but  the  thing  will  not  avail  now.  The  people  have  no 
stomach  for  the  fruit.  They  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  fruit  is  not  good,  and  they  fear  it  will  give 
them  the  colic. 

The  sooner  the  Liberal  party  quit  office  the  sooner 
they  may  recover  reputation  and  the  better  it  may  be 
for  them.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  be 
the  better  for  the  Unionist  party.    The  Unionist  wish 


should  surely  be  to  see  the  rot  continued,  not  arrested 
— and  we  must  not  forget  that  when  the  Liberals  go 
out  of  office  they  leave  behind  them  some  of  their  worst 
difficulties  and  discomfitures.  On  the  whole  it  is  likely 
that  the  Unionists  will  be  more  fortunate  if  the  Govern- 
ment slings  on  in  office  losing  some  more  by-elections 
like  Manchester  and  Midlothian,  and  dropping  old  sup- 
porters at  the  rate  it  has  been  doing  of  late.  It  is  doing 
harm  to  the  country,  but  its  power  to  do  the  gravest 
harm  is  passing.  One  may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  it 
will  grow  a  little  more  disliked  and  will  grow  a  little 
weaker  before  it  goes  out.  The  Government  has  had 
its  paroxysms — or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill 
have  had  them  for  the  Government  :  we  can  wait  with 
patience  for  the  prostration  which,  as  Disraeli  said, 
naturally  follows. 

The  first  Midlothian  campaign  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  : 
the  second  Midlothian  campaign  may  long  be  recalled 
as  Mr.  Outhw'aite's.  This  gentleman  has  suddenly 
"  blazed  the  comet  of  a  season  "  :  we  hope  that  like 
Churchill — the  poet  Churchill — he  will  not  find  "  the 
meanest  of  all  sepulcres  ".  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  there  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  Liberal  party  just 
at  present  that  he  should  be  interred  without  delay. 
His  story  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposal  to  resign, 
and  Mr.  Asquith's  reassuring  "  On  no  account  resign — 
we  are  with  you  on  the  new  land  campaign  ",  has 
scandalised  the  elder  and  respectable  wing  of  the  party. 
Everyone  is  asking  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Outhwaite?  " 
It  is  not  easy  to  place  Mr.  Outhwaite,  for  so  far  he 
appears  to  have  kept  out  of  all  the  usual  works  of 
reference.  He  is  not  in  "Who's  Who"  or  "The 
Green  Book".  Nor  is  he  in  Burke's  "Landed 
Gentry  "  or  Wal ford's  "  County  Families  " — sources 
of  information  which  are  by  no  means  always  drawn 
blank  when  we  seek  in  them  for  particulars  as  to  some 
of  our  rising  Democrats. 

Talking  of  Walford  one  is  reminded  of  a  club  story 
which  the  raconteurs  are  telling  with  glee.  It  relates 
to  a  meeting  at  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  are 
said  to  have  been  when  the  question  of  making  some 
appointment  was  raised.    A  name  was  suggested,  but  it 
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was  objected  that  the  person  proposed  was  not  "  a 
gentleman".  "  A  gentleman  !  " — broke  in  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  "why  I'm  not  'a  gentle- 
man !  '  "  ;  and,  turning  round  to  the  Chairman,  "  You're 
not  '  a  gentleman  ',  are  you,  Devonport?  " 

The  Master  of  Elibank  seems  to  be  an  even  more 
gnostic  man  than  the  world  took  him  for.  He  has 
exchanged  politics  for  trade,  and  gone  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  exactly  the  right  time  in  his  career.  If 
Mr.  Churchill  chose  a  happy  moment  for  getting  well 
into  the  Liberal  party,  the  Master  of  Elibank  chose 
an  equally  happy  moment  for  getting  well  out  of  it. 
We  must  always  gratefully  remember  Lord  Cowdray 
for  asking  the  Master  of  Elibank  to  become  his  partner 
in  business ;  we  must  still  more  gratefully  remember 
the  Master  of  Elibank  himself  for  giving  the  Unionist 
party  the  great  bit  of  luck  it  has  had  in  Midlothian. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  way  in  which  Mr.  ChurchiL 
is  turned  on,  or  turns  himself  on,  to  make  a  noise  w  hen 
his  party  has  lost  the  day.  It  is  curious  how  very 
few. people  saw  that  Mr.  Churchill's  grand  letter  about 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  to  take  attention  off  Manchester ; 
and  now  he  is  trying  in  just  the  same  way  to  take  it 
off  Midlothian.  The  thing  is  ingenious,  though  it  does 
not. deceive  those  who  understand  politics;  they  recog- 
nise in  ij  at  once  a  signal  not  of  defiance  but  of  distress. 

Twelve  Parliaments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do 
not  seem  extravagant  to  Mr.  Churchill.  The  United 
States  has  more"  than  twelve;  and  Germany  "has  not 
merely  Parliaments  and  States  gathered  "and  grouped 
together  within  the  German  Empire,  but  has  separate 
kingdoms  arid  principalities  and  armies  woven  'toge'ther" 
in  a  strong  federation  of  the  whole  ".  Does  Mr. 
Churchill  believe  that  the  statesmen  who  framed  the 
American  and  German  constitutions  would  have  built  a 
federation  if  they  had  been  able  to  avoid  it?  If  Mr. 
Churchill  wishes  to  make  use  of  history,  he  should 
give  us  an  example  of  a  first-class  empire  deliberately 
separating  into  small  pieces  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  speaking  at  Dundee.  Of  course, 
he  made  the  most  of  Home  Rule  for  Scotland.  This 
was  the  real  gist  of  his  federation  speech.  Let  us  give 
Ireland  a  Parliament  as  a  preliminary  to  giving  Scot- 
land a  Parliament.  If  you  like  the  idea  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule,  vote  for  Irish  Home  Rule.  The  argument 
is  ingenious — perhaps  too  ingenious  for  Scotsmen  who 
like  their  own  side  of  a  bargain  safe  before  they  accept 
it.  How  far  Mr.  Churchill's  twelve  Parliaments  are 
approved  by  the  Cabinet  is  not  yet  clear.  Mr.  Churchill 
"  put  these  matters  forward  not  as  indicating  in  any 
detail  or  precision  the  policy  of  the  Government  ". 
They  were  presented  merely  as  interesting  political 
speculation. 

Not  content  with  having  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Ireland  and  proposing  to  send  it  to  England,  the 
Irish  Nationalists  are  now  going  to  trace  its  origin  to — 
England  !  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  in  his  speech  in  Dublin 
on  Wednesday  is  reported  to  have  said,  "An  inquiry 
will  be  held  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  outbreak,  and 
its  introduction  might  he  traced  to  England".  Perhaps 
the  introduction  of  cattle  driving  and  whacking,  moon- 
lighting and  boycotting  might  also  "  be  traced  to 
England  ".  Messrs.  Ford  and  Egan  might  without 
much  extra  strain  on  the  Irish  imagination  be  traced 
there  too. 

The  practical  result  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Admiralty 
reforms  is  to  put  the  duties  of  the  Controller  into  com- 
mission. Hitherto  he  has  supervised  the  designing  of 
the  Fleet,  its  administrative  construction,  equipment, 
and  repair,  together  with  the  incidental  contract,  finan- 
cial, and  dockyard  business.  The  Third  Sea  Lord  is 
now  relieved  of  the  financial,  contract,  and  dockyard 
business;  and  is  given  for  his  assistance  and  advice 
a  Director  of  Naval  Equipment.  The  D.N.E.  will  be 
a  naval  departmental  officer  of  flag  or  senior  captain's 


rank.  He  will  supervise  from  the  naval  point  of  view 
the  equipment  of  ships,  and  deal  generally  with  purely 
technical  questions. 

The  disciplinary  changes  aim  at  relieving  small 
grievances  of  the  lower  deck  without  relaxing  subor- 
dination. A  new  penalty  is  substituted  for  ioa  (in- 
specting the  paint) ;  card-playing  (not  gambling)  is 
allowed  ;  and  the  rules  of  leave  have  been  carefully 
revised.  One  of  the  most  important  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  Circular  Letter  relates  to  appeals  of 
petty  officers.  The  practice  of  getting  the  outside 
assistance  of  persons  unconnected  with  the  Navy  in 
the  preferring  of  complaints  to  the  Admiralty  is 
strongly  condemned  as  "  injurious  to  the  welfare  and 
discipline  of  the  service  ".  Petty  officers  with  a 
grievance  are  asked  to  appeal  direct  to  their  captain  • 
and,  failing  redress,  formally  to  prefer  their  complaints 
as  provided  in  the  King's  Regulations. 

Already  the  expected. successor  of  the  "  Iron  Duke" 
has  been  christened  in  newspaper  headlines  as  "  hyper- 
super-Dreadnought  ".  Happily  it  is  the  penalty  of  this 
sort  of  jargon  that  it  cannot'  continue  indefinitely. 
What  comes  after  a  "  hyper-super-Dreadnought  " — - 
for  the  giant  will  continue  to  grow.  This  new  monster, 
with  its  ten  fourteen-inch  guns,  will  no  more  be  the 
perfection  of  a  big  ship  than  was  the  "  Dreadnought  " 
herself,  already  outmoded  by  her  successors. 

The  aeroplane  is  now  definitely  to  be  regarded  quite 
seriously  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Army  manoeuvres  ;  and  its  military  signi- 
ficance must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  we  read -of  the 
skilful  and  brave  pilots  who  haye  lost  their  lives.  The 
War  Office  reports  of  the  flying  corps  :  "  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  airships  and  aero- 
planes in  locating  an  enemy  on  land  and  obtaining  in- 
formation which  could  otherwise  only  be  obtained  by 
force".  Armies  and  navies  alike  will  have  to  reckon 
seriously  with  the  aeroplane.  The  exhibitions  and 
tests  of  waterplanes  and  aeroplanes  at  the  recent 
Review  have  convinced  the  Admiralty  that  ships  will 
henceforth  need  protection  from  dropped  explosives. 
In  the  defensive  armament  of  the  successor  of  the 
"Iron  Duke"  the  gun-positions  and  broad  funnels 
leading  to  the  furnaces  and  engine-rooms  will  be 
screened  by  bomb-proof  armour.  The  side  plating  will 
be  heavier,  and  the  armour  will  be  extended  to  protect 
against  attack  from  the  air. 

Neither  of  the  military  disasters  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  experts.  Even  the  dreaded  air-pockets  do 
not  in  this  case  seem  to  show  even  a  working  hypo- 
thesis. The  airmen  over  Port  Meadow  had  undoubtedly 
struck  foul  weather,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
planing  down  at  an  excessively  steep  angle  at  the 
moment  of  the  actual  fall.  These  men  were  practically 
taking  the  risks  of  war. 

The  situation  in  the  Near  East  has  not  improved  ; 
it  is  only  in  suspense.  The  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister 
has  stated  in  categorical  terms  that  it  is  quite  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  Bulgaria  is  satisfied  with  Turkish  pro- 
mises or  the  Berchtold  proposals.  Something  much 
more  precise  and  imperative  is  needed.  In  fact  Bul- 
garia will  only  be  satisfied  with  what  Turkey  cannot 
grant,  autonomy  in  Macedonia.  The  war  fever  is 
spreading  not  only  in  Bulgaria  but  in  Scrvia  and  Greece, 
and  only  the  astute  policy  of  Ferdinand  keeps  his  troops 
on  their  own  side  of  the  border. 

The  harvest  in  the  Balkans  is  over  and  this  adds  to 
the  clanger  of  the  situation.  Even  Greece  is  on  the 
move,  and  130,000  troops  have  been  mobilised.  By 
herself  Greece  may  be  a  negligible  quantity,  but  united 
with  Servia  and  Bulgaria  her  hostility  would  With- 
draw a  number  of  Turks  from  the  main  theatre  of  war. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prospects  of  peace  arc  pre- 
carious in  the  extreme,  and  more  massacres  in  Mace- 
donia would  almost  certainly  make  the  seething  pot  boil 
over.    Albania  too  is  by  no  means  pacified,  as  has  been 
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asserted  with  great  confidence  many  times  of  late. 
Another  rising  is  preparing  which  will  not  be  quelled 
till  complete  autonomy  is  granted  and  the  tribes  have 
received  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

This  piece  of  news  comes  from  the  Montenegrin 
frontier,  where  fighting  is  again  in  progress  and 
massacres  of  Christians  still  continue.  Those  who 
delight  in  omens  and  portents  will  note  with  a  gloomy 
satisfaction  that  the  fabric  of  S.  Sophia  is  again  show- 
ing signs  of  collapse,  doubtless  owing  to  the  recent 
earthquake.  Much  the  same  disaster  is  perhaps  im- 
pending as  threatened  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  and 
the  weight  of  the  dome  is  pushing  out  the  piers. 
Speedy  repair  and  a  large  expenditure  is  urgently  re- 
quired. Speedy  action  of  any  kind  and  adequate  funds 
are  never  readily  forthcoming  in  Turkey,  but  it  would 
be  a  disaster  indeed  if  the  building  were  to  collapse. 
To  the  Turks  it  would  be  a  signal  of  doom,  while 
Christendom  would  lose  the  most  interesting  church  in 
the  world. 

The  French  authorities  in  Morocco  seem  to  have 
acted  with  skill  and  promptitude,  and  the  situation  has 
decidedly  improved.  General  Lyautey  has  ordered 
Colonel  Mangin  to  remain  in  Marrakesh  and  organise 
the  occupation  if  he  thinks  it  possible  to  do  so  with- 
out a  considerable  reinforcement  of  French  troops.  If 
he  does  not  think  it  could  be  done  he  is  to  retire.  It 
is  stated  by  the  "  Temps  "  that  the  General  thinks 
that  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  place  is  necessary 
and  has  asked  the  Government  for  three  more  battalions. 
Even  when  they  arrive  they  will  hardly  enable  him  to 
pursue  El  Hiba,  who  has  retired  more  to  the  south. 
The  French  are  at  length  beginning  to  understand  how 
very  grave  a  business  they  have  before  them  if  Morocco 
is  really  to  be  pacified. 

There  is  no  need  to  detect  a  background  of  naval 
conventions  behind  the  French  Government's  decision 
to  transfer  its  remaining  division  of  battleships  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  move  shows 
that  the  French  understand  the  limits  of  their  naval 
power.'  If  the  whole  French  fleet  were  based  in  Brest 
it  still  could  not  face  the  German  navy,  and  the  French 
know  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  fresh  division  sent 
to  Morocco  makes  it  all  the  more  essential  that  France 
should  be  able  to  secure  her  communications  with  North 
Africa.  In  fact  the  French  realise  that  the  next  war 
with  Germany  will  be  decided  on  land,  like  the  last, 
and  are  very  sensibly  using  their  ships  to  assist  in  the 
concentration  of  their  troops. 

The  Swiss  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  the 
German  Emperor's  visit.  Did  he  want  to  show  that  he 
could  be  just  as  democratically  affable  as  M.  Fallieres? 
Or  was  there  a  deeper  design,  some  suggestion 
of  Teutonic  overlordship  ?  These  questions  reveal 
anxiety,  but  there  is  really  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
official  explanations.  The  Emperor  went  to  Switzer- 
land to  revive  youthful  memories  and  to  see  the  Swiss 
militia  at  manoeuvres.  A  good  many  Germans  have 
been  asking  whether  what  he  has  seen  will  affect 
German  military  organisation.  To  this  question  even 
a  Social  Democrat  can  only  answer  No.  Like  the 
British  Navy,  the  German  Army  defends  by  taking  the 
offensive,  and  a  militia  organisation  is  utterly  unsuited 
to  its  purpose. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  Radical  Press  is  making 
so  much  of  the  high  price  of  meat  in  Germany.  Tariff 
Reform,  it  seems,  scotched  so  often,  is  not  entirely 
dead.  But  we  can  assure  the  Free  Traders  that  they 
can  never  hope  to  hold  their  ground  by  exhibiting  the 
wickedness  of  the  German  tariff.  The  German  tariff 
is  not  the  least  like  what  the  English  tariff  is  going 
to  be.  Its  food  duties  are  framed  wholly  in  the 
agrarian  interest,  and  it  knows  nothing  of  Imperial  pre- 
ference. As  for  the  agitation  in  Germany  itself,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  over-estimate  its  importance.  The 
Socialists,  having  failed  to  turn  their  electoral  gains  to  j 


any  account,  are  now  demanding  the  immediate  convo- 
cation of  the  Reichstag  in  order  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  may  advise  the  Government.  As  a  tactical 
move  this  is  all  the  more  effective,  because  the  Govern- 
ment will  assuredly  take  no  notice. 

The  prompt  action  of  M.  Poincard-'s  Ministry  against 
the  Teachers'  Syndicates  is  not  only  leading  to  the  dis- 
solution of  these  associations  but  also  demonstrates  the 
complete  collapse  of  Syndicalism  in  France.  Nobody 
now  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  fulminations 
of  the  Confederation  Gcnerale.  It  is  stated  that  not 
more  than  6000  schoolmasters  in  all  are  enrolled  in 
the  syndicates,  but  it  must  in  justice  to  the  school- 
masters be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
only  organised  themselves  in  this  fashion  originally  in 
order  to  bring  some  effectual  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  their  inadequate 
salaries.  This  they  had  never  been  able  to  effect  by 
means  of  the  non-militant  and  mild  organisations  in 
which  they  were  originally  associated. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee, 
in  spite  of  the  people  who  refuse  to  be  excited,  will  be 
memorable  for  the  President's  address.  But  not  less 
famous,  we  should  think,  will  be  the  after  discussion  on 
the  origin  of  life,  which  took  place  a  few  days  after  in 
the  Joint  Zoology  and  Botany  Sections.  Never  was 
such  an  assembly  of  specialists  who  have  studied  life 
manifestations  from  the  kindred  aspects  of  zoology  and 
botany.  Amongst  them  was  contained  all  that  is 
biological  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  lore  about 
what  is  no  longer  knowledge  and  has  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  the  obsolete.  One  of  them,  in  the  pride  of 
specialism,  remarked  that  their  discussion  was  not 
intended  for  the  gallery.  That  was  true  ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  pretty  large  "  gallery  "  of  several  hundred  people, 
many  of  whom  must  have  been  quite  unable  to  follow 
all  the  scientific  theories  and  fine-spun  speculations  of 
scientists  who  affect  to  scorn  the  airy  fancies  of 
metaphysics. 

What  was  the  result  of  it  all?  Nothing  positive  : 
nothing  that  makes  life  in  the  least  degree  more 
intelligible ;  and  nothing  which  shows  any  present 
agreement  on  any  fundamental  principle  along  the 
lines  of  which  a  sanguine  belief  of  ultimate  success  is 
justified.  We  should  think  that  no  discussion  in  any 
other  section,  not  even  the  section  of  economic  science, 
doubtfully  so  called,  furnished  anything  so  merely 
negative  as  the  discussion  in  this  biological  section. 
But  none  of  the  other  sections  would  think  it  within 
their  province  to  inquire  into  the  ultimates  of  their 
science.  The  mystery  of  the  inorganic  is  not  less  than 
that  of  the  organic.  One  inscrutable  mystery  is  quite 
as  impossible  as  two. 

Dr.  Haldane  said  he  did  not  believe  that  life  could  be 
explained  or  interpreted  finally  by  the  known  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  matter.  This  is  the  opposite 
of  the  presidential  view,  and  yet  both  would  agree  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  explaining  or  interpreting  matter 
itself.  However,  the  most  technical  scientists  cannot 
for  ever  go  on  excluding  all  inquiries  as  to  the  beyond 
of  phenomena.  They  must  take  refuge  on  occasion 
from  the  known  in  the  unknown.  Geology,  essentially, 
would  do  as  well  as  biology  for  mystery,  but  it  would 
not  be  so  "  human-like  ". 

Several  newspapers  have  been  trying  to  scare  people 
about  the  Tubes.  The  Tube  managers  are  partly 
responsible  for  this.  They  have  told  us  that  accidents 
are  impossible.  An  accident  has  happened,  fortunately 
not  very  serious  ;  and  no  one  can  explain  how  it  was  that 
the  infallible  signals  went  wrong.  Nevertheless,  the 
Tube  to  Golder's  Green  may  still  be  reckoned  as  safe  as 
any  of  the  houses  there  provided  by  the  speculative 
builder.  A  most  alarming  article  has  appeared  in  the 
specialist  "  Railway  Review  "  ;  but  since  the  particular 
specialist  that  wrote  his  article  confuses  the  system  of 
signalling  at  Turnham  Green  on  the  District  Railway 
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with  the  system  used  on  the  Piccadilly  Tube,  his  terrors 
may  safely  be  discounted.  The  Tube  system  is  as  per- 
fect as  machinery  can  make  it.  If  anything  goes  wrong 
the  automatic  signal  must  normally  go  to  danger.  It 
may  be — and  has  been — argued  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
put  confidence  in  machinery.  But,  if  we  admit  this, 
modern  life  is  impossible. 

Bagehot  in  a  celebrated  essay  that  might  induce 
even  the  Mayor  of  Sydney  to  look  into  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  writes  of  the  serious  folk  who  when  we, 
''speaking  the  language  of  mortality,  remark  of  a 
pleasing  friend  :  '  Nice  fellow,  so-and-so  !  Good  fellow 
as  ever  lived  !  '  reply  sternly  upon  an  unsuspecting 
reviewer  with — 'Sir,  is  he  an  earnest  man?'"  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  is  certainly  an  earnest  man  ;  and  it  w  as 
in  perfect  character  that  he  should  open  Tuesday's 
meeting  upon  Sunday  theatres  by  urging  his  hearers 
to  "  regard  the  problem  from  a  statesmanlike  stand- 
point rather  than  from  that  of  a  party  politician  "  ; 
that  he  should  reflect  upon  the  "  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large",  and  the  "good  of  the  theatre",  as 
well  as  the  mere  pockets  and  welfare  of  the  players. 

To  go  no  deeper  than  the  pockets  of  the  players 
and  their  industrial  welfare,  Sunday  opening  of  the 
theatres  would  be  very  seriously  a  mistake  ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  Actors'  Association  has  come  down 
so  strongly  in  its  rejection.  Sir  Herbert  spoke  excel- 
lent sense,  and  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Webster, 
whose  reading  of  the  economic  position  was  clearly 
correct.  Players  will  not  increase  their  pay  by  opening 
on  Sunday.  Extra  pay  for  Sundays  would  go  the  way 
of  extra  pay  for  matinees.  It  is  not  even  clear  that 
the  managers  would  increase  their  profits.  Where, 
on  the  Continent,  Sunday  opening  is  the  rule,  there 
are  usually  smaller  audiences  on  Saturday  and  on 
Monday,  the  takings  for  the  three  days  being  about 
equal  to  the  former  takings  for  two.  It  is  three  days' 
work  for  two  days'  pay  all  round. 

Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  change  of  purpose  as  to  "  The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World  "  throws  up  vividly 
the  national  estimate  of  plays  and  players.  Mr.  Harvey 
has  written  a  letter  saying  he  is  advised  to  cancel  his 
intention  of  playing  Christy,  and  that  he  has  decided 
to  change  his  mind.  The  natural  inference  in  a  civilised 
country  would  be  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  been  persuaded 
by  an  enlightened  friend  to  be  careful  of  his  reputation 
and  not  submit  it  to  an  ordeal  which  it  might  not  be 
able  successfully  to  endure.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Plarvey 
might  perhaps  be  unequal  to  the  part.  But  the  news- 
papers have  taken  precisely  the  opposite  view. 
Far  from  assuming  that  Mr.  Harvey's  withdrawal 
implies  Mr.  Harvey  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  "  Playboy  ",  they  seem  to  think  it  implies  that 
the  "  Playboy"  is  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Harvey — - 
or,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Harvey  thinks  so.  Instinctively 
they  have  assumed  that,  not  the  play,  but  the  player 
is  the  thing  to-day.  In  the  public  estimation  this  is 
true,  even  when  the  play  is  Shakespeare's  and  the 
player  a  young  woman  who  ought  to  be  reading  Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

The  "Times"  correspondent  "recently  in  Stock- 
holm" has  this  week  supported  Mr.  Edgar  Seligman 
in  testifying  that  the  American  competitors  at  the 
Olympic  Games  were  tine  fellows,  popular  and  well- 
tempered.  The  "crowd"  is  all  to  blame,  and  the 
athletic  bosses,  "  whose  political  and  Tammany 
methods  and  spirit  are  just  as  distasteful  to  the  better 
sort  of  Americans  as  offensive  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing ".  The  "  Times  "  correspondent  does  not  explain 
how  it  is  that  these  courteous  and  loyal  adversaries 
allow  themselves  to  be  bullied  into  packing  the  course 
and  practising  all  the  wicked  tricks  of  the  professional 
pot-hunter.  The  tendency  to  condone — and  even  to 
admire  -these  American  exploits  only  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  Englishmen  to  withdraw  before,  they  are 
thoroughly  infected. 


MIDLOTHIAN. 

"DCBLIC  opinion,  despite  Peel's  scornful  saying 
■*■  about  it,  is  not  perhaps  in  politics  quite  the  tide- 
less  sea  which  we  take  it  to  be.  It  seems  subject  to  a 
regular  ebb  and  flow,  and  politicians  can  do  little 
to  alter  its  strong  and  regular  movements  once  they 
have  begun.  Midlothian  is  only  another  proof  that 
the  Radical  Government  is  going  out  on  the  tide. 
Their  ship  has  sprung  a  leak,  the  crew  is  in  active 
mutiny,  and,  though  they  drift  further  out,  the  helms- 
man persists  in  raising  his  ridiculous  cry  of  "  Land  ! 
Land  !  "  Prophets  before — and  after — the  event  have 
been  busy  as  usual  in  attributing  the  result  to  this 
cause  and  that.  We  distrust  them  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt  distrusted  "  the  weird  prophet  of  Eccles  ". 
For  where  they  are  agreed  they  are  never  precise,  and 
if  they  are  precise  they  are  never  agreed.  Doubtless 
the  electors  of  the  county  have  been  influenced  by 
dislike  of  the  Insurance  Act.  Then  there  was  Ireland. 
Scotland  has  no  great  love  for  Home  Rule,  several  of 
its  Radical  representatives  having  already  led  the  way 
in  revolt,  yet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  Orange  drum 
would  at  ordinary  times  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 
Lothians.  It  is  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  bulk  of  those 
who  polled  against  Mr.  Shaw  were  influenced  by  any 
one  specific  grudge  against  the  policy  of  the  party 
for  which  he  stood  ;  their  attitude  was  rather  one  of 
weariness  with  a  Government  which  has  utterly  out- 
stayed its  welcome.  A  measure  which  is  unpopular 
can  be  dropped  and  public  favour  may  in  that  way  be 
somewhat  recurried,  but  it  is  quite  useless  to  fight 
against  this  attitude  of  sullen  hostility,  and  to-day  there 
is  no  Licensing  Bill  to  be  abandoned  to  popular  clamour. 
The  office-holders  may  attempt  to  buy,  to  bully,  or  to 
bamboozle  the  electors  of  the  country,  but  it  will 
not  do.  In  the  Midlothian  campaign  they  tried  all 
these  things.  Land  for  the  people  has  been  offered 
right  and  left,  the  horrors  of  Protection  have  been  duly 
depicted  to  frighten  the  extremely  timorous,  and  the 
inevitable  duke  has  been  dragged  through  the  Radical 
mud,  yet  the  old  tricks  and  the  new  tricks  have  alike 
failed  to  bring  about  a  rally. 

Major  Hope's  victory  shows  no  amazing  figures,  and 
we  need  not  pretend  that  the  Government  are  being 
blown  out  by  a  storm  of  furious  indignation.  They  are 
simply  going  out  on  a  calm  sea,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  have  not  the  least  intention  to  tow  them  back. 
Various  new  schemes  will  probably  be  started,  but 
Unionists  need  not  feel  any  extreme  anxiety,  for  the 
land  cry  was  only  raised  at  a  moment  of  desperation 
and  it  has  failed  absurdly  to  attract  public  favour. 
Mr.  Outhwaite,  the  self-appointed  high  advocate  of  the 
single  tax,  has  been  exceeding  busy  in  Midlothian, 
and  the  result  of  the  election  can  only  be  taken  by  him 
as  a  box  on  the  ear.  On  this  point,  by  the  way,  some 
genuine  congratulations  may  be  offered  to  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs,  for,  since  his  victory  at  Hanley, 
he  has  become  a  perfect  nuisance  to  them.  Thus,  in 
their  latest  reverse,  the  orthodox  Liberals  may  find  at 
least  one  consoling  factor,  for  the  rank  and  file  will 
surely  unite  with  their  leader  in  the  task  of  suppressing 
Mr.  Outhwaite  after  his  disastrous  raid  across  the 
Border.  It  is  true  he  performed  lately  the  wonderful 
feat  of  keeping  a  scat  for  the  Government,  but  even  for 
that  they  will  scarcely  pardon  him  'the  other  losses 
which  he  seems  resolved  to  bring  them.  Scotland  lui^s 
its  Liberalism,  and  even  in  Midlothian  the  old  tradi- 
tions must  still  be  strong.  Loyalty  to  a  great  leader 
did,  indeed,  induce  the  electors  to  swallow7  some  rather 
distasteful  Irish  whisky  long  ago,  but  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  have  imagined  that  they  would  accept 
a  new  and  bitter  drink  from  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 
only  claim  to  consideration  lies  in  his  being  the  reputed 
agent  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  comes  back  from  his  holiday,  who  knows, 
he  may  have  to  tell  the  raider  that  unauthorised  pro- 
grammes can  only  be  launched  by  those  who  have  a 
certain  weight  of  authority  behind  them.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  take  it  that  tin'  Prime  Minister  and  his  parti- 
cular following  are  rejoicing  at  the  thought  that,  after 
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the  verdict  of  Midlothian,  no  man  of  influence  will  be 
over-anxious  to  name  himself  father  to  this  still- 
born child.  Without  this  awkward  encumbrance  the 
Government  may  cling  together  for  a  while  longer, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  great  thing  they  will  accom- 
plish since  the  public  has  come  to  view  their  every 
act  with  shrewd  suspicion.  We  suppose  they  will  go 
on,  even  as  does  a  clock  when  the  figures  have  been 
erased  from  its  face  and  its  hands  removed. 

What  does  Labour,  what  do  the  advanced  intellec- 
tualists  of  Labour,  think  of  Midlothian?  One  turned 
to  the  "  Clarion  ",  w  hich  is  now  taken  in  at  the  Tory 
clubs,  for  some  light  and  leading.  But  it  was  the 
wrong  number.  It  was  apparently  the  general  culture 
number  :  it  contained  a  statement  that  Shelley  and 
Tennyson  are  second  raters  as  poets,  but  Morris  will 
go  on  for  ever  ;  it  contained  also  a  long  article  designed 
to  show,  not  that  there  is  no  Liberal  party  worth  con- 
sidering, but  that  there  ain't  no  God,  there  ain't.  But 
the  million  need  not  take  this  too  much  to  heart. 
Probably  when  the  Liberal  party  has  been  clean  wiped 
out,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  even  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  guillotined  on  Tower  Hill 
as  a  sort  of  Girondists,  the  "Clarion"  will  invent  a 
Supreme  Being  and  organise  a  feast  on  His  behalf ; 
for  history  must  repeat  itself  when  the  makers  of  it  are 
somewhat  wanting  in  originalitv. 

But  however  unconcerned  the  Labour  intellectualists 
may  be  in  Midlothian  and  its  result,  matter  for  thought 
is  given  by  the  presence  of  Provost  Brown  in  the  fight. 
The  Labour  candidate  is  reported  to  have  polled  within 
a  hundred  votes  of  his  expectations,  which  means  that 
he  never  seriously  intended  to  take  his  seat  at  West- 
minster, and  that  his  candidature  was  only  meant  to 
damage  one  of  his  rivals.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  he 
was  merely  testing  the  strength  of  his  party,  for  from 
the  first  he  knew  that  he  would  only  be  displaying  their 
weakness.  Probably  he  took  away  from  Major  Hope 
the  votes  of  some  who  always  are  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  nobody  imagines  that  this  was  his  reason  for 
standing.  At  Hanley,  at  Crewe,  and  at  Oldham  we 
have  seen  this  same  determination  in  the  Labour  men 
to  obstruct  the  Radical  candidates  whose  promises  they 
mistrust.  By  all  reports  we  shall  see  still  more  of  it 
in  the  near  future,  but  the  mutiny  in  the  constituencies 
has  not  extended  to  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  will 
it  do  so.  The  Labour  M.P.  who  has  once  gained  his 
seat  and  its  perquisites  is  no  longer  the  terrible  fellow 
that  he  was.  His  wordy  attacks  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  are  insignificant,  for  his  vote  is  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Government  Whip  except  when  the  Government  can 
rely  on  Unionist  support,  and  then,  of  course,  it  is 
quite  safe  for  Labour  and  its  leaders  to  give  expression 
to  their  convictions.  The  loss  of  a  seat,  brought  about 
partly  through  Labour  complications,  does  not  imme- 
diately endanger  the  salaried  men  in  the  House,  but 
these  wise  men  quite  well  know  that  their  defection  as 
a  body  would  bring  about  the  sudden  wreck  in  which 
they  themselves  would  perish. 

Labour  might  have  no  objection  to  plaving  Charlotte 
Corday  to  the  Liberals'  Marat ;  but,  unlike  Charlotte, 
Labour  would  violently  object  to  being  itself  extin- 
guished by  the  deed. 


KITTLE  CATTLE. 

j"  ORD  MORLEV  describes  the  speeches  on  the  First 
Home  Rule  Bill  as  abounding  in  "eloquent  pro- 
phecy of  disaster  on  one  side  and  blessing  on  the  other. 
Neither  prophecy",  he  goes  on,  "was  demonstrable; 
both  could  be  made  plausible".  That  was  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  now  we  are  prophesying  again.  It  is 
natural  enough,  for  no  one  makes  laws,  least  of 
all  Insh  laws,  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  results.  We  have,  however,  learnt  some- 
thing about  Ireland  in  these  twentv-six  years,  and  it 
is  open  to  question  whether  prophecies  of' blessing  can 
still  be  made  plausible,  and  yet  more  whether  pro- 
phecies of  disaster  are  not  demonstrable.  Take  what 
U  in  itself  quite  a  detail  of  administrative  routine— the 


closing  of  ports  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foot-and- 
moulh  disease — and  observe  how  the  Irish  Nationalist 
is  behaving.  About  the  farts  there  is  no  dispute.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  did  undoubtedly  break  out  at  Swords, 
near  Dublin  ;  it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  from 
Ireland  into  England;  it  is  still  undoubtedly  raging  in 
Ireland.  Therefore  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow 
beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  thai  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  must  be  kept  closed  to  Irish  cattle. 

Such  an  arrangement  does  not  suit  the  Irish  farmer. 
He  relies  on  making  a  good  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
sale  of  his  stock  in  England,  and,  by  true  Irish  irony, 
it  is  the  best  farmer  who  is  hardest  hit.  The  men 
who  got  their  farms  before  Mr.  Birrell  stopped  the 
operations  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Act  want  the  money  to 
pay  their  purchase  instalments.  To  them  Nationalism 
has  indeed  proved  a  curse.  Cattle  disease  is  not 
raging  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;  on  the  contrary, 
large  districts  are  probably  untouched.  But  the  British 
Board  of  .Agriculture  has  laid  all  Ireland  under  a  ban. 
It  has  been  forced  to  do  so  because  it  cannot  rely  on 
the  Irish  veterinary  staff.  And  why  not?  Because  of 
the  Nationalists.  It  is  they  who  have  captured  the 
Irish  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  of  it  a  machine  for 
political  propaganda,  and  staffed  it  for  their  pur- 
pose. Thanks  to  their  work  the  Irish  farmer  finds 
himself  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  Yet,  instead  of 
doing  their  utmost  to  repair  the  results  of  their  mischief- 
making,  the  Nationalists  only  consider  what  use  they 
shall  make  of  their  new  political  weapon. 

This  is  how  the  Nationalist  views  the  situation  :  The 
closing  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  is  embarrassing  to 
Ireland.  Therefore  Great  Britain  ought  to  reopen  her 
ports.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Redmond,  with  his 
block  of  Parliamentary  voters,  can  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  British  Government.  The  question  is 
whether  the  mere  threat  of  pressure  will  be  enough. 
Suppose  the  British  Government  stands  firm  for  once. 
Mr.  Redmond  will  then  have  committed  himself  too 
deeply  to  draw  back.  To  keep  his  hold  on  his 
people  in  Ireland  he  will  have  to  carry  out  his  threat, 
and  refuse  support  in  the  lobby.  But  then  what  will 
become  of  Home  Rule? — for  after  Midlothian  it  cannot 
be  seriously  supposed,  in  Nationalist  quarters,  that 
another  general  election  would  leave  the  Radicals  still 
in  office. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Redmond  will  find  a  way,  probably  by 
raising  the  direct  issue  and  trusting  to  the  Opposition 
to  vote  with  Ministers.  But  at  least  there  is  reason 
for  hoping  that  a  mere  threat  will  not  suffice.  The 
British  Board  of  Agriculture  is  quite  a  respectable  insti- 
tution, which  has  done  good  work  in  dealing  with  the 
recent  outbreaks,  and  has  a  reputation  to  maintain. 
Moreover,  it  has  had  its  warning.  Not  long  ago  it 
took  the  risk  of  accepting  cattle  from  Dundalk. 
Through  Dundalk  the  disease  was  again  conveyed  to 
England,  and  the  Board  repaired  its  mistake  as  quicklv 
as  it  could.  We  may  be  sure,  then,  that  Mr.  Runciman 
will  not  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  Irish  demand,  though 
we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  Cabinet  will  heed  Mr. 
Runciman's  objections. 

All  this  bears  directly  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The 
theory  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  Parliament  in  Dublin  will 
be  subordinate,  will  recognise  itself  as  such,  and  will 
go  to  work  on  the  lines  planned  out  for  it  by  its  Radical 
creators.  In  this  matter  of  cattle  disease  we  see  what 
Nationalist  acceptance  of  subordination  is  worth.  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  interests  of  the  British  stock- 
breeder demand  the  present  embargo  on  Irish  cattle. 
But  Irish  Nationalism  cares  nothing  for  that  ;  it  does 
not  even  care  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Irish  stock- 
breeder, for  it  is  quite  willing  to  spread  cattle  disease 
in  the  very  country  from  which  Ireland  gets  its  pedigree 
beasts.  Irish  Nationalism  only  sees  the  immediate 
fact  that  exclusion  is  inconvenient  to  Ireland  here  and 
now,  and  at  once,  without  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences, it  begins  to  scheme  for  forcing  the  reversal 
of  British  administrative  practice. 

That  is  altogether  the  Nationalist  way,  and  it  is  a 
thoroughly  bad  way.  We  may  leave  it  to  the  other 
side  to  make  what  they  can  out  of  the  influence  of 
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sentiment  upon  Nationalist  policy  ;  no  sentimental  plea 
can  cover  the  fact  that  this  is  not  good  business,  and 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  are  very  cogent  arguments. 
The  essential  point  is  that  Ireland  is  now  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  British  Exchequer.  But  for  the 
millions  it  has  contributed  the  agrarian  trouble  would 
never  be  overcome.  But  for  the  millions  that  it  is 
intended  to  contribute  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  would 
be  inconceivable.  As  a  mere  matter  of  business,  then, 
Irish  Nationalism  should  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
spreading  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  policy  cannot  pay.  Its  enforcement  would  tell 
on  British  revenue,  and  where  would  Ireland  be  then? 
The  point  is  slurred.  Nationalism  does  not  think  of 
these  things.  It  sees  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
its  favourite  anti-British  passion,  and  if  it  hesitates 
that  is  only  from  the  fear  of  spoiling  an  even  better 
chance  hereafter. 

People  will  make  excuses.  These  Irish  patriots — 
their  warm  hearts  are  wrung  by  the  sufferings  of  their 
compatriots  !  They  have  seen  how  the  suffering  can 
be  redressed,  and  have  naturally  desired  to  apply  so 
obvious  a  remedy.  But  when  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  consequences  of  the  remedy  would  be 
disastrous,  they  will  drop  the  idea.  We  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  The  thing  is  fudge.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  warm  hearts  of  cattle-whackers  and  would-be 
cattle-disease  spreaders,  systematic  boycotters,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  which  suggests  that  its  members  have  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  larger  island. 
Not  even  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  throws  mud  more  persis- 
tently at  men  working  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  than 
Mr.  Dillon.  Who  wrecked  the  House  of  Commons? 
The  Irish.  Who  inflicted  the  Budget  on  the  British 
people?  The  Irish.  Who  broke  the  Constitution? 
The  Irish.  No  sane  man  can  suppose  that  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  expresses  the  desires  of  British  Radicalism  or 
of  the  faction  which  claims  to  represent  labour.  It 
expresses  Mr.  Redmond's  desires.  It  remains  a  legis- 
lative abortion  because  it  suits  Mr.  Redmond's  pur- 
poses. In  all  things,  great  and  small,  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party  at  Westminster  and  its  caucus  in 
Ireland  have  aimed  at  the  discomfiture  and  discredit 
of  what  they  now  attempt  to  delude  us  by  declaring 
the  predominant  partner.  They  are  all  disloyalists 
towards  England.  This  question  of  the  export  of  cattle 
has  arisen  suddenly,  and  has  destroyed  the  carefully 
calculated  appearance  of  goodwill.  It  is  an  opportune 
development.  The  past  is  full  of  evidence  that  those 
who  saw  disaster  in  Home  Rule  were  justified.  What 
we  now  want  is  present  evidence,  and  we  shall  find  it 
not  in  stage-managed  expressions  of  drilled  opinion, 
but  in  the  little  incidents  that  reveal  the  truth.  The 
agitation  for  the  free  export  of  diseased  cattle  to 
England  is  one  of  those  incidents.  It  proves  that  at 
heart  the  Irish  Nationalist  is  still  England's  enemy. 


THE  RUIN  OF  THE  SMALL  HOLDER. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  with  an  eye  to  capturing 
the  rural  electorate,  recently  inveighed  against 
the  "  shackles  of  feudalism  ";  then  the  Liberal  party 
hacks  were  set  to  work  to  manufacture  a  cry  against 
rural  landowners  for  the  coming  autumn  campaign. 

A  fitting  commentary  on  the  absurd  attitude  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, has  taken  against  private  owners  of  land, 
is  the  present  plight  of  small  holders  created  under  the 
Liberal  Small  Holdings  Act;  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  thousands  of  c;ises  those  who  have  small  holdings 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  pay  their  rents  and  to  meet 
their  other  obligations,  but  will  be  refused  all  financial 
relief  by  the  local  bodies  (their  landlords),  whose 
shackles  are  already  intolerable.  And  it  may  here  be 
pointed  out  as  worth  remembering  that,  of  the  10,529 
persons  who  have  obtained  small  holdings  since  the 
Ad  came  into  existence,  no  less  than  26-14  were  let 
to  the  tenants  direct  by  the  private  owners  ;  this  number 
representing  32,000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  132,240  acres. 


It  thus  appears  that  our  rural  people,  who  have  been 
given  no  facilities  by  the  Liberals  to  become  owners, 
are  by  no  means  all  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  rent 
from  a  local  body  than  from  private  individuals  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  to  them  the  owners  of  the  land  will 
give  that  measure  of  relief  which  is  being  denied  to  the 
tenants  of  local  bodies. 

Consider  the  plight  of  these  last  in  a  season  like 
this,  which  has  been  as  abnormally  wet  and  cold 
as  last  season  was  abnormally  dry  and  warm.  They 
have  commonly  no  reserve  of  capital,  and  now  that 
troubles  have  come  they  will  emerge,  if  at  all,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  We  fully  expect  very  many  of 
them  w  ill  have  to  give  up,  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  energy  and  foresight  in  the  Government,  who 
should  have  established  a  system  of  credit  banks. 
Those  holders  who  grew  corn  and  hay  have  seen  their 
fields  yield  considerably  under  the  average  this  year, 
whilst  in  thousands  of  cases  we  fear  both  crops  have 
been  entirely  spoilt,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  Potatoes,  an  important  crop  with  nearly 
all  small  holders,  are  badly  diseased  almost  everywhere. 
As  to  fruit,  the  year  on  the  whole  will  not  be  remunera- 
tive ;  and  vegetables  will  not  make  up  for  a  tithe  of 
the  other  losses. 

Such  being  the  position,  and  knowing  what  is  the 
usual  attitude  of  private  landlords  to  their  distressed 
tenantry,  what  is  likely  to  be  that  of  local  bodies  next 
rent  day  to  the  tenantry  renting  under  them?  We 
can  get  a  good  idea  from  information  which  has  reached 
us  from  various  sources.  For  instance,  a  recent 
application  was  sent  in  to  the  Small  Holdings  Com- 
mittee of  a  County  Council  for  an  allowance  from  the 
half-year's  rent  last  due.  The  application  was  refused, 
after  inquiry  and  delay.  In  another  case,  where  the 
land  had  been  leased  by  the  County  Council  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  small 
holders  petitioned  for  "a  permanent  reduction"  in 
their  rents  or,  as  an  alternative,  for  a  rebate  on 
the  last  half-year's  rent.  The  Council  have  refused 
the  latter ;  but  they  appear  to  be  willing  to  grant 
the  former  if  they  themselves  are  allowed  a  similar  re- 
duction by  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department — which 
is  not  at  all  likely.  In  a  further  case  the  small  holders 
asked  their  County  Council  for  an  abatement  from  the 
past  half-year's  rent ;  and  also  that  a  portion  of  it  might 
remain  until  next  rent  day.  Neither  request  was 
granted.  Elsewhere  the  tenants  are  being  prosecuted 
for  their  overdue  rents  by  the  County  Council. 
Another  half-year's  rent  will  be  due  this  mooth,  when 
the  position  of  the  men  will  be  worse  than  ever.  The 
whole  business,  in  fact,  is  extremely  sad  ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  calamitous  results  in  the 
main  to  the  unfortunate  Act ;  to  the  lack  of  rural  credit 
banks  ;  and  to  the  lack  of  a  wise  and  extended  system 
of  co-operation  both  for  purchase  and  for  sale. 

The  Liberal  party  are  unfortunately  more  interested 
in  capturing  the  votes  of  the  rural  labourers  than  in 
accomplishing  sound,  statesmanlike  reforms.  In  this 
they  are  repeating  the  disgraceful  policy  of  1906.  Up 
to  that  period  they  were  all  in  favour  of  the  labourers 
becoming  ow  ners  of  land  ;  but  w  hen  in  that  year  they 
saw  the  Labour  party  would  not  support  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary system,  they  threw  the  idea  over  without  any 
qualms  of  conscience.  The  result  is  a  Small  Holdings 
Act  under  which  the  men  who  obtain  small  holdings 
do  so  as  tenants  of  local  authorities,  which  are  bound 
to  prove  harsh  landlords.  Such  authorities  do  not  and 
cannpt  show  to  their  tenants  that  compassion  or 
those  little  acts  of  kindness  which  arc  commonly  shown 
by  private  owners.  If  any  of  the  members  did,  out  of 
kindness,  make  any  financial  concessions  to  the  small 
holders,  the  concessions  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  ratepayers,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
auditor  at  his  next  visitation  would  promptly  surcharge 
the  members  for  doing  so.  The  Liberal  parly,  how- 
ever, do  not  in  reality  care  anything  about  the  small 
holders.  They  want  votes.  It  is  with  that  object  that 
the  new  cry  to  be  based  on  the  alleged  shackles  of 
feudalism  is  to  be  trumpeted  throughout  the  land. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  cry  w  ill  fall 
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flat  ;  and  we  say  this  after  a  careful  investigation 
throughout  the  country.  Much  depends,  however,  on 
the  combined  and  sustained  attitude  and  effort  of 
Unionists.  It  is  true  the  rural  labourers  have  not  got 
cheap  food  from  the  Liberals;  that  they  have  an  Insur- 
ance Act  which  is  most  unpopular ;  and  that  other  things 
may  be  placed  to  the  discredit  of  and  do  damage  to  the 
Liberal  party  ;  but  so  far  as  Unionists  are  concerned 
negative  criticism  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  fully  prepared  with  a  rural  policy 
which,  whilst  appealing  to  the  rural  community  of  all 
classes,  will  be  at  once  sound  and  progressive.  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  sanctioned  the 
programme  of  land  purchase,  rural  housing,  credit 
banks,  and  a  more  sane  agricultural  education  for  the 
children  attending  village  elementary  schools ;  and 
herein — combined  with  a  considerable  measure  of  relief 
to  agricultural  occupiers  of  land  from  those  financial 
burdens  which  are  largely  national  rather  than  local 
in  their  character — Unionists  have  a  policy  which 
appeals  to  all  three  classes  on  the  land.  Unionist  Bills 
have  indeed  this  year  been  introduced  on  these  four 
matters,  but  the  Government,  of  course,  will  do  nothing 
to  help  them. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  Unionists  who  speak 
on  rural  affairs  should  do  so  with  knowledge  and  real 
sympathy.  It  is  not  enough  to  outline  a  policy  to  an 
audience  :  it  is  far  more  essential  to  explain  it,  and 
to  do  so  with  knowledge  and  sympathy.  Country 
people  are  quick  to  detect  these  in  a  speaker  or  worker  ; 
and  they  will  usually  give  their  support  to  men  who 
have  them. 


REWARDS  OF  LITERATURE. 

'I "HAT  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  left  twelve  thousand 
*■  pounds  will  of  course  be  seized  upon  by  all 
who  desire  to  argue  that  under  modern  conditions  real 
literary  skill  can  earn  something  more  than  a  bare 
living ;  but  their  opponents  will  justifiably  crush  them 
by  retorting  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case  which 
proves  the  rule.  Mr.  Lang  was  not  only  an  author; 
but  he  was  reader  to  a  firm  of  publishers  of  the 
highest  reputation  and  stability,  a  position  not  won 
by  luck,  and  doubtless  not  retained  without  a  con- 
tinued and  strenuous  exercise  of  his  literary  capacities. 
The  actual  number  of  volumes  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible is  not  so  remarkable,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  as  the  number  of  subjects  with  which  he  proved 
himself  competent  to  deal  ;  the  man  who  has  a  fight 
hand  in  kneading  the  intricacies  of  verse  cannot  usually 
be  expected  to  possess  also  the  patience  and  energy 
necessary  to  the  historian  and  ethnologist.  An  excep- 
tional ability  breaks  rules ;  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
literature  has  been  made  to  pay — with  a  comfortable 
margin. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  what  Mr.  Barrie  calls  that 
terrible  thing,  a  Scotchman  "on  the  make",  and  the 
usual  literary  genius,  with  all  the  traditional  careless- 
ness of  reward  associated  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment; but  it  is  obviously  one  thing  to  make  bread-and- 
butter  out  of  imaginative  literature  and  another  to  earn 
a  seven-course  dinner  out  of  historical  devilling. 
Milton  received  five  pounds  for  "  Paradise  Lost  "  ;  this 
is  a  "fact"  constantly  reiterated  in  the  "Answers  to 
Questions  "  column  of  our  popular  illiterate-literary 
weeklies,  which  nevertheless  fail  to  point  out  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  five  pounds  in  the  year  1667.  Actually  he 
left  nine  hundred  pounds,  which  nowadays  would  be 
worth  some  three  thousand  pounds.  Macaulay  re- 
ceived more  than  three  times  that  amount  in  a  single 
cheque.  We  submit,  however,  that  Milton's  name 
stands  higher  on  the  scroll  than  Macaulay's  ;  just  as  we 
consider  Meredith  a  greater  writer  than  the  author  of 
"  East  Lynne  ".  But  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that 
as  many  million  copies  of  Meredith's  novels  have  been 
sold  as  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's.  In  our  own  day  there 
is  a  woman  writer  of  fiction— not  the  one  of  whom 
anyone  over  thirty  years  of  age  will  think  first, 
but  a  later  one  promising  her  eclipse— who  is  rumoured 


to  have  written  a  novel  with  a  view  to  refurnishing  her 
drawing-room  out  of  the  profits.  That  novel  has  gone 
right  round  the  world,  although — or  because — it  is  not 
a  piece  of  work  that  the  critic  sets  on  his  shelf  beside 
Meredith  or  Stevenson  ;  and  the  author,  on  a  modest 
computation,  must  have  earned  enough  to  furnish  two 
or  three  hundred  drawing-rooms  expensively.  Genius 
continues  to  inhabit  garrets;  the  successful  author  can 
afford  to  finance  a  bye-election  once  a  month. 

Such  has  been,  is,  and  apparently  always  will  be  the 
condition  of  letters  in  our  country  ;  any  literary  English- 
man who  observes  that  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gcrac  "  is  in  its  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  thousand,  as 
it  was  the  last  time  we  picked  up  a  copy,  may  well 
turn  green  with  envy  of  our  innately  literary  neigh- 
bours. Probably  the  French  national  habit  of 
shrugging  the  shoulders  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  at  which  they  first  learned  the  quality  of  the  litera- 
ture which  achieves  a  like  sale  in  England.  And  yet  it 
is  at  once  an  awful  and  comforting  thought  that  in 
France  there  may  be  literary  men  who  deny  M.  Ros- 
tand admission  to  their  charmed  circle,  and  who  live  by 
taking  in  one  another's  presentation  copies,  even  as  has 
been  known  to  happen  in  the  literary  coteries  of  London. 
Quis,  in  short,  judicabit?  Where  in  desperation  are 
we  to  turn  to  find  the  ultimate  criterion?  The  con- 
noisseur may  seek  consolation  in  a  philological  parallel 
between  the  word  "  popular  "  and  the  word  "  vulgar  ", 
but  the  consolation  is  as  cold  as  the  mutton  to  which 
he  comes  home.    Literature  does  not  pay. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  and  postage-stamps. 
Artemus  Ward,  himself  a  "literary  fellow",  was  not 
the  first  to  discover  that  truth,  though  the  expression 
of  it  is  characteristic  enough.  We  conceive  him  to 
have  been  moralising  on  the  axiom  that  a  time-server's 
reward  is  temporal,  not  eternal.  The  man  who  sets 
out  to  court  popular  favour  may  make  money,  and  the 
kind  of  bubble  reputation  that  money  brings,  but  he 
does  not  acquire  fame,  "  acre  perennius  ".  (Horace 
undoubtedly  used  "  brass  "  in  a  modern  sense.)  That 
this  is  true,  at  any  rate  of  our  bovine  public,  which 
requires  that  a  generation  or  two  should  elapse 
before^the  hall-mark  may  be  set  on  a  book,  has  been 
lately  realised  by  the  parties  responsible  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  period  of  copyright.  If  this  principle 
be  progressively  extended  by  future  ages,  the  wages 
of  pure  literature  may  still  be. death  to  its  author,  but 
will  certainly  be  posthumous  postage-stamps  to  take 
his  grandchildren  off  the  Civil  Pension  List  or  the  rates. 
In  contemporary  civilisation,  just  as  the  millionaire 
manufacturer  quietens  the  conscience  of  his  old  age  by 
charity  and  benefits  to  those  whose  noses  have  been 
ground  in  his  own  mills,  our  public  occasionally  awakes 
to  the  fact  that  So-and-So's  great  nephew  is  in  the 
workhouse,  and  that  as  they  now  enjoy  So-and-So's 
works  they  ought  to  reward  his  memory  vicariously. 

Here  steps  in  Socrates,  the  corrupter  of  youth  and 
the  devastator  of  youth's  pleasant  dreams.  Where  is 
that  process,  which  obviously  cannot  be  extended  in- 
definitely, to  stop?  How  many  generations  are  to  be 
held  entitled  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  ancestor's 
literary  genius?  Are  we  sociologically  justified  in 
emancipating  his  grandsons  from  the  union?  Ought 
we  to  refuse  even  to  his  son  the  right  of  living  on  the 
fruits  which  he  may  think  he  was  born  to  consume? 
Surely,  then,  a  man  is  right  if  he  produces  a  com- 
modity which  enables  him  to  keep  himself  in  comfort ; 
and  provided  the  world  demands  the  greatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number,  a  man  who  would  live  by 
writing  must  make  the  greatest  number  happy.  The 
nearest  equivalent  to  Socrates  that  England  can  pro- 
duce— from  Ireland — has  pointed  out  through  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  innumerable  characters  that  a  man 
has  no  more  right  to  consume  happiness  without  pro- 
ducing an  equal  amount  of  happiness  than  he  has  to 
consume  wealth  without  producing  its  equivalent. 
How  then,  my  literary  friend,  can  you  expect  the  world 
to  make  you  happy  if  you  only  give  it  pure  literature, 
which  is  notoriously  depressing?  The  literary  friend 
can  hardly  retort  except  by  fetching  the  cup  of 
hemlock. 
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If  only  we  knew  something  about  Shakespeare,  we 
in  England  might  lcel  ourselves  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  rewards  of  literature.  Nobody  denies 
that  he  had  genius  ;  the  vast  majority  consider  him  the 
one  genius.  No  reader  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  at  the  height  of  imagination  in  his  tragedies,  and 
\ou  cannot  pretend  that  tragedy  is  popular.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  he  consistently  sought,  in  certain 
plays  and  in  certain  scenes,  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings,  whether  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of 
humour  or  by  eliciting  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
patriotic.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  a  rich  man,  and 
to  have  bought  lands  and  houses  ;  vet  the  British  public 
did  not  discover  him  until  he  had  been  dead  for  more 
than  a  century.  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  legends,  we 
may  assume  that  his  old  age  was  happy  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  allege  that  his  contemporaries  paid  him 
all  that  they  owed,  and  subsequent  generations  have 
appropriated  his  virtues  to  adorn  the  record  of  England, 
while  continuing  to  neglect  their  own  mute  impecunious 
Miltons. 


•  THE  CITY. 

WITH  fears  of  heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  and  the 
unsettled  political  situation  in  the  Balkans  the 
Stock  Exchange  might  be  in  a  high  state  of  nervous- 
ness ;  but  no  sign  of  it  appears  except  in  gilt-edged 
securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  position  in  the  Near 
East  has  caused  very  little  apprehension.  Bulgarian 
issues  have  declined  to  a  trifling  extent,  but  Turkish 
securities  are  distinctly  strong  in  anticipation  of  peace 
with  Italy,  and  Greek  stocks  have  made  a  further 
advance  on  rumours  of  a  scheme  of  unification  of  the 
public  debt.  Consols  have  been  the  weakest  of  all 
Government  securities,  and  the  explanation  is  that 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  monetary  outlook  has  induced 
liquidation  of  bull  commitments,  accompanied  by  bear 
selling,  and  as  the  Government  broker  has  held  aloof 
from  the  market  there  has  been  very  little  support. 
For  the  present  money  is  fairly  plentiful,  and  although 
business  is  quieter  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago  specu- 
lative markets  are  well  patronised  by  operators  who 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  sensitiveness  of  the  premier 
security  and  mean  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  money 
while  it  lasts. 

Fine  traffic  returns  and  the  excellent  Board  of  Trade 
figures  for  August  have  failed  to  make  much  impres- 
sion in  the  Home  Railway  market.  Prices  are  firm 
for  most  stocks,  with  special  attention  devoted  to  the 
more  speculative  descriptions.  The  Underground 
group  has  been  particularly  favoured  on  the  reitera- 
tion of  rumours  of  a  working  agreement  between  the 
principal  companies.  Metropolitans,  Districts,  and  the 
"  tube  "  lines  have  commanded  a  good  following,  and 
East  Londons  were  in  demand  in  anticipation  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  electrification.  Business  in 
South  Easterns  and  Chathams  has  been  stimulated  by 
good  developments  reported  in  the  Kent  coalfields. 

The  agitation  against  the  increase  of  capital  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  is  wearing  itself  out.  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  president  of  the  company, 
has  given  a  complete  answer  to  the  points  made  by 
the  opposition,  and  the  only  matter  of  vital  interest 
now  is  the  price  at  which  the  new  stock  will  be  offered 
to  the  shareholders.  That  will  probably  be  announced 
at  the  meeting  next  month.  The  stock  has  been  sold 
rather  heavily  from  Berlin,  where  preparations  are 
being  made  to  tide  over  the  monetary  stringency  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  but  the  realisations  have  been 
easily  absorbed,  and  the  quotation  remains  firm.  Grand 
Trunks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  dull  market,  the  last 
w  eekly  traffic  increase  of  ^,10,000  being  below  general 
expectations. 

In  Wall  Street  business  is  very  quiet.  Good  crop 
reports  and  an  encouraging  trade  outlook  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  menace  of  tight  money,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks'  reserves  is  by  no  means  strong, 
having  regard  to  the  heavy  financial  requirement  for 
moving  the  crops.     Foreign   Rails  show  irregularity. 


Holders  of  San  Paulos  are  still  disturbed  by  the  threat 
of  a  competitive  line  to  be  built  by  the  Brazil  Railway 
group,  but  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  Farquhar 
stocks  have  declined  under  the  lead  of  Brazil  Common. 
Aigentine  securities  keep  firm  ;  but  Mexican  Rails  have 
been  disturbed  by  fears  that  the  United  States  may 
intervene  in  the  political  situation  in  Mexico,  which 
might  lead  to  further  bloodshed  and  damage  to 
property. 

The  carry-over  in  Kaffir  and  Rhodesian  shares  dis- 
closed a  larger  bull  account  than  had  been  expected  ; 
but  prices  have  been  very  well  maintained,  especially 
in  the  "  deep  "  Rand  shares.  Diamonds  have  re- 
corded occasional  reactions,  though  still  in  good  favour 
on  div'dend  prospects,  and  Coppers  are  somewhat 
erratic-.  In  West  Africans,  Anglo-Continentals  have 
been  bought  on  rumours  of  favourable  developments. 

Rubber  shares  are  less  active  owing  to  lower  prices 
at  the  Mincing  Lane  sales,  which  were  nevertheless 
satisfactory  in  view  of  the  record  quantity  of  rubber 
offered.  The  statistical  outlook  is  very  healthy, 
although  it  is  suggested  that  the  unsold  stocks  are  being 
under-estimated.  Greater  interest  is  now  shown  in  the 
Oil  share  market,  in  which  dealers  are  anticipating 
increased  activity  during  the  autumn. 

In  the  Industrial  markets  Cements  have  been  strongly 
bought,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  annual  report,  now 
nearly  due,  will  be  very  encouraging.  Brewery  stocks 
continue  in  favour,  and  a  renewal  of  demand  has  de- 
veloped for  shares  in  electric  light  companies.  Nitrate 
descriptions  are  recovering  under  the  strong  lead  of 
Rosarios,  which  are  "  talked  "  considerably  higher,  and 
the  remarkable  activity  in  trade  is  being  reflected  in  im- 
proving prices  for  Shipping  shares.  National  Telephone 
Deferred  have  been  lifted  by  buying  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  company  and  the  Government  are  coming  to  an 
agreement  regarding  matters  now  in  dispute,  and  the 
news  that  the  Marconi  Company  is  entering  into  further 
contracts  with  foreign  Governments  has  strengthened 
all  the  shares  in  that  group. 

The  tone  throughout  the  "  House"  is  very  cheerful, 
and  further  advances  in  the  more  speculative  sections 
are  expected. 

SIR   HENRY  WOOD'S  LOST  CHANCE. 
By  Johx  F.  Runciman. 

IT  would  be  preposterous  if  I  allowed  it  to  be 
thought  that  every  evening  of  the  week  sees  me 
fixed  in  an  everlasting  seat  at  the  Promenade  concerts. 
Some  of  my  friends  might  politely  suggest  that  I  had 
acquired  the  gentle  art  of  being  in  two  places  at  once, 
since  I  have  indisputably  been  elsewhere  on  several 
evenings — more  evenings  than  would  have  been  the 
case  a  few  years  ago.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  own 
that  the  Proms,  have  to  an  extent  lost  their  ancient 
seductiveness.  To  sprawl  in  a  comfortable  seat  and 
pull  at  a  pipe,  while  the  sounds  of  sweet  harmony  creep 
in  mine  ear,  has  lost  its  former  zest,  because,  though 
the  harmony  is  as  sweet  as  ever,  it  has  by  infinite 
repetition  grown  a  little  stale.  The  list  of  novelties, 
long  and  inspiring  though  it  looked  in  the  prospectus, 
works  out  a  little  thin  and,  so  to  speak,  casual.  An 
item  appears  in  a  programme,  it  is  played,  and,  like  a 
bird  bound  for  other  climes,  it  passes,  never  to  return. 
Nothing  solid  is  effected ;  there  is  a  perfunctory  air 
about  the  whole  business  ;  one  is  left  w  ith  a  feeling  that 
Sir  Henry  Wood  does  not  really  wish  to  play  these 
things.  And  the  bulk  of  the  programmes  is  made  up 
of  music  for  which  familiarity  is  in  serious  danger  of 
breeding  contempt.  A  Promenade  concert  this  year  is 
very  like  one  of  last  year,  and  that  in  turn  like  one  of 
the  year  before.  In  a  word,  Sir  Henry  has  got  into  a 
rut.  I  suppose  so  long  as  the  hall  is  crowded  every 
night  he  will  continue  in  it  ;  and  this  is  a  sad  look-out 
for  those  of  us  who  at  one  time  could  trust  to  having 
an  evening's  enjoyment  whenever  we  went  to  a  Prom. 
Surely,  in  the  long  run,  the  whole  policy  at  Queen's 

Hall    must    prove   disastrous.     After  all,    how  many 

thousand    lovers    of  these  concerts  may  there   be  in 
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London?  Not  enough  for  there  to  be  continually  a 
fresh  audience.  Even  musical  comedies  have  to  ter- 
minate their  runs  at  last  ;  the  most  successful  of  melo- 
dramas at  last  finds  the  booking  growing  a  trifle  weak. 
Only  Sir  Henry  goes  on  trusting  that  Wagner  and 
Tschaikowsky,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Sibelius  and  the 
minor  Russians,  will  fill  Queen's  Hall  for  ever.  But  the 
habitues  are  already  tiring,  and  the  supply  of  fresh- 
comers  must  get  exhausted  ;  and  suddenly  one  day  the 
whole  enterprise  will  fade  and  grow  pale,  like  the  gods 
in  "  The  Rhinegold  "  :  then  it  will  cease  to  be,  and  all 
efforts  to  revive  it  will  be  futile.  As  things  go  at 
present,  five  years  from  now  we  shall  be  speaking 
mournfully  of  the  great  days  when  the  Proms,  were  the 
Proms.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  should  thus  ruthlessly  be  slaughtered. 
It  would  be  easy  for  Sir  Henry  to  get  the  permanent 
support  of  a  large  body  of  concert-goers  by  giving  us 
a  larger  variety  of  the  works  of  the  "  generally  acknow- 
ledged "  masters,  instead  of  sticking  to  two  or  three 
"favourite  "  works  of  each,  and  also  by  playing  each 
of  the  novelties,  at  any  rate  the  English  novelties,  a 
few  times  during  the  season.  The  production  of  a  new 
composition  by  an  Englishman  at  the  Proms,  means 
absolutely  nothing.  Strauss,  Sibelius,  Ravel  and  the 
rest  are  played  until  the  music  becomes  known  to  the 
public  :  no  English  composer  is  given  such  a  chance. 
Be  a  work  never  so  successful,  Sir  Henry  scarcely  ever 
alters  his  procedure  :  a  piece  which  has  roused  the 
audience  to  frenzied  enthusiasm  is  put  on  the  shelf 
alongside  of  things  which  have  bored  one  half  of  the 
audience  and  nearly  put  the  other  half  to  sleep.  This  is 
not  playing  the  game  with  English  musicians.  If  their 
work  should  be  lucky  enough  to  win  public  approval, 
it  is  merely  fair  to  composers  and  public  alike  that  it 
should  be  given  again ;  if  Sir  Henry  thinks  it  worth 
playing  at  all,  the  fact  of  a  failure  with  tho  populace 
ought  to  be  a  stimulus  to  him  to  play  it  again  and  force 
the  public  to  accept  his  view.  By  avoiding  doing  so 
Sir  Henry  is  alienating  from  him  the  rising  generation 
of  English  musicians  ;  and  unless  his  sole  aim  is  to 
feather  his  nest  with  the  object  of  retiring  ere  the  bad 
days  come,  his  policy  must  be  reckoned  suicidal.  In 
the  y«ear  1922  we  may  with  confidence  anticipate  a  book 
of  reminiscences,  "  The  Art  of  Committing  Artistic 
Suicide  by  Degrees  ",  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood.  I  am 
not  alone  in  protesting  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
Proms,  are  conducted  at'present.  In  the  daily  Press  and 
the  musical  papers  indignant  and  sarcastic  letters  have 
appeared.  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Newman  from  the 
beginning  have  claimed  support  on  the  ground  that  they 
meant  to  do  much  for  English  music.  So  far,  candour 
compels  me  to  assert,  they  have  done  exactly  nothing. 
They  think  it  an  ample  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  say 
they  can  make  a  little  more  money  bv  doing  nothing 
than  they  would  make  by  pressing  a  little  English  music 
on  their  huge  audiences.   The  policy  is  an  insane  one. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  to  be  thankful  for.  No 
longer  is  the  pushful  Musco  crammed  so  persistentlv 
into  our  unwilling  ears.  Of  course,  there  is  plenty  of 
Tschaikowsky — too  much  ;  but  it  is  not  as  Musco  his 
music  counts.  It  is  a  "  draw  ",  like  Wagner.  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  Glazounoff  Introduction  and  Dance,  played 
on  Tuesday  night,  as  it  hardly  seemed  worth  while 
going  as  far  from  my  domicile  as  Queen's  Hall  to  hear 
a  fresh  work  by  a  composer  whose  best  things  I  would 
not  walk  a  hundred  yards  to  hear.  Elgar's  new  songs 
will  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A  per- 
formance of  a  new  concerto,  by  a  young  German 
composer,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  unfortunately  occurs 
too  late  for  notice  this  week.  But  Bach  has  waited  a 
little  time  for  recognition  in  this  country,  and  doubtless 
will  be  content  to  wait  peacefully  a  little  longer.  After 
condemning  so  roundly  Sir  Henry's  choice  of  pro- 
grammes, and  especially  his  frightful  failure  to  do  jus- 
tice to  our  own  composers,  I  must  in  fairness  concede 
the  magnificent  playing  of  his  band.  Even  in  pieces 
which  he  has  made  far  too  hackneyed,  the  clear,  rich 
tone  and  the  impeccable  phrasing  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
orchestra  are  a  delight.  If  only  the  stereotyped  Beet- 
hoven selection,  Mozart  selection,  Tschaikowsky  selec- 


tion, could  be  shelved  for  a  while  and  replaced  by  some 
other  selections,  there  would  still  be  hope. 

While  waiting  to  hear  the  new  Elgar  songs,  let  me 
give  a  little  space  to  a  matter  which  is  being  brought 
before  the  public  just  now  and  will  soon  be  brought 
before  Parliament — the  unfair  pay  and  general  treat- 
ment of  theatrical  choristers.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  operatic  enterprises  are  carried  on  are  actively 
engaged,  I  am  told,  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "  minimum  wage  ".  I  wish 
them  joy.  Their  minimum  will  soon  become  a  maxi- 
mum ;  but  if  that  maximum  is  higher  than  to-day's 
average  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  to  grumble  about. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  it  will  not  be.  Let  me  say 
before  going  further,  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with 
anyone  who  wishes  to  improve  the  chorister's  lot. 
But  what  can  one  do  for  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
who  will  do  nothing  to  help  themselves?  Five 
hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  would  not  protect  such 
people.  They  would  agree  verbally  to  accept  anything 
the  managers  offered — accept  it,  and  then  go  off  to 
whine  in  private  or  by  means  of  anonymous  letters.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  ten  choristers  for 
every  place  to  be  filled,  and  far  too  many  of  them, 
living  comfortably  at  home  with  their  parents,  can  afford 
to  sing  for  next  to  nothing.  They  and  their  parents- 
heaven  help  them  ! — think  the  experience  will  be  useful. 
How  often  shall  I  have  to  repeat,  Once  a  chorus-singer 
alwavs  a  chorus-singer,  before  the  truth  is  believed? 
How  often  shall  I  have  to  point  to  the  words  written 
above  that  door  in  letters  of  fire  :  "  All  hope  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here  "  ? 

In  no  sense  are  the  new  songs  very  new  :  two  at 
least  seem  familiar  to  me,  though  the  accompaniments 
have  been  orchestrated,  as  I  guess,  by  another  hand 
than  the  composer's.  The  songs  do  not  bear  the  addi- 
tional weight — for  a  dead  weight  the  band  is,  instead 
of  a  help.  The  words  are  paltry.  W7e  have  heard  this 
sort  of  thing  often  before — "  Once  in  another  land, 
ages  ago,  you  were  a  queen,  and  I,  I  loved  you  so", 
etc.  » Three  of  the  sets  of  verses  set  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
are  the  trade-versifier's  veriest  fustian  :  many  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  provide  the  drawing-room 
ballad  writers  with  words  to  hang  their  tunes  to  could 
do  better.  Sir  Edward  makes  matters  worse  by 
repeating  lines  and  fragments  of  lines  to  fit  so-called 
melodies  that  must  surely  have  been  jotted  down  before- 
hand. The  one  pretty  thing  was  "  And  the  wind  went 
out  to  meet  with  the  sun",  in  which  there  were  some 
charming  picturesque  touches.  But  these  compositions 
are  not  songs;  Miss  Gwladys  Roberts,  singing  beauti- 
fully, could  not  make  them  sound  beautiful  or  vocal. 
The  accompaniments  were  coarsely  played. 


MR.  GRANVILLE  BARKER'S  INHERITANCE. 

By  John  Palmer. 

T^HE  hero's  difficulty  to-day  is  less  to  be  valiant  in 
the  assertion  of  right  than  to  be  sure  he  is  not 
an  ass.  There  are  neither  more  nor  less  people  than 
there  usually  are  anxious  to  follow  the  way  of  honour  ; 
their  difficulty  is  to  find  it.  For  instance,  at  a  time 
when  morality  was  comparatively  a  simple  thing,  the 
honourable  man  whose  sanguine  temperament  had 
involved  him  in  the  responsibilities  of  a  father  before 
he  had  formally  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  a 
husband  had  a  plain  and  simple  duty  to  perform.  He 
must  marry  the  "  girl  ",  or  ever  after  be  esteemed  a 
heartless  and  a  hateful  villain.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that.  The  modern  expert  in  morality  has  pertinentlv 
asked  wherefore,  when  the  mischief  is  already  done, 
it  should  be  unnecessarily  aggravated.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  marriages,  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc,  are 
usually  bad  for  the  parties  and  bad  for  the  children. 
Our  hero,  ia  fact,  instead  of  facing  an  obvious  duty, 
has  in  these  days  to  face  something  infinitely  more- 
arduous  and  terrible — namely,  a  delicate  and  compli- 
cated problem  in  social  ethics.    The  modern  hero  and 
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the  modern  villain  are  no  longer  supposed  to  deserve 
the  laurel  or  the  bastinado.  What  they  really  require 
is  advice.  Edward  Voysey  himself  says  something  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  one  of  the  curses  of  civilisation  that 
it  puts  the  plain  man  more  and  more  into  the  power  of 
his  experts.  Certainly  we  seem  at  this  time,  when 
nothing  in  the  world  is  good  or  bad,  to  be  more  in  need 
of  a  public  tribunal  to  settle  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong — to  give  us  an  expert  and  definitive  moral 
ruling  upon  the  stock  situations  of  life — than  of  police- 
men and  petty  sessions.  "Handy-dandy,  which  is 
the  justice  and  which  is  the  thief?  " — for  marriage  is 
ihc  most  licentious  of  human  institutions,  and  property 
is  theft.  One  thing  alone  is  clear — it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  anyone  to  be  a  hero  till  he  has  read  the 
Fabian  essays.  If  he  has  not  read  the  Fabian  essays 
he  will  not  know  how. 

Watching  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  "The  Voysey 
Inheritance  "  on  Monday  evening  filled  me  with  an 
agreeable  sadness.  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  as  he  chooses 
to  be  revealed  in  his  plays,  is  double-hearted.  Ob- 
viously he  has  a  generous  and  instinctive  admiration 
for  fair  women  and  brave  men.  Clearly  he  loves  an 
adventure.  He  has  a  boyish  delight  in  derring-do. 
Edward  and  Alice  are  the  three  musketeers,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  Pylades  and  Orestes — heroic  com- 
rades upon  a  romantic  quest.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Barker 
has  an  excessively  active  intelligence  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  delight  in  heroes  and  of  a  suspicion  that  English 
drama  dates  back  beyond  the  days  of  the  Vedrenne- 
Barker  season  at  the  "  Court  "  (1902  to  1905),  he  is 
compelled  by  a  pitiless  prompting  of  the  modern  spirit 
to  exhibit  his  personages  as  more  interested  to  discover 
whether  they  are  really  commendable  than  enjoying  to 
be  so.  Hence  a  curious  blend  of  intellectual  casuistry 
(Mr.  Barker's  inheritance  from  Mr.  Tanner)  and  heroic 
fervour  (Mr.  Barker's  native  and  ineradicable  pos- 
session). Edward  Voysey,  fronting  the  future  undis- 
mayed, with  a  sense  of  character  achieved  and  a  duty 
to  do,  is  a  veritable  King  Arthur ;  and  the  Princess 
Alice  to  this  Paladin  is  the  oldest  feminine  figure  of 
romance — at  once  the  reward,  shelter  and  sustainer 
of  her  shining  Errant.  These  figures  are  not  of 
yesterday  and  to-morrow  ;  they  are  of  every  day.  But 
Edward  Voysey,  debating  whether  to  deliver  himself 
to  the  police,  wondering  whether  his  father  was  a 
criminal  or  a  philanthropist,  and  asking  whether  it  is 
his  duty  to  accept  the  risk  of  himself  becoming  a  bad 
man,  is  a  figure  of  1905  precisely.  He  is  already 
dead. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  dramatic  critics  of  1901 
were  at  all  excited  about  "  The  Marrying  of  Ann 
Leete  ".  The  production  of  "  Ann  Leete  "  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  regarded  by  the  critics  of  that  remote 
generation  as  an  incredibly  exciting  and  important 
occurrence.  It  is  no  exaggeration  that,  for  a  first  play 
by  an  impudently  young  playwright,  "Ann  Leete"  in 
1901  was  as  rich  in  promise  as  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  in  1591.  Here  was  a  young  author  who  had 
shut  himself  from  the  twentieth  century  (which  even 
in  its  first  year  was  already  sick  with  self-importance) 
and  produced  a  play  strikingly  individual,  touched,  if 
austerely,  with  a  genuine  passion  for  the  beautiful, 
and,  in  two  at  least  of  its  characters,  almost  achieving 
the  creative  miracle.  In  the  last  passages  of  "  Ann 
Leete  "  we  seem  to  be  watching  the  wonder  of 
Pygmalion — the  work  of  a  young  artist  flushing  faintly 
and  beautifully  into  life. 

What  happened  to  the  artistic  soul  of  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  between  1901  and  1905  must  be  his  private 
mystery.  Unhappily,  his  private  mystery  became  a 
public  scandal  in  1905  with  the  production  of  "  The 
Voysey  Inheritance  ".  I  do  not  know  what  the 
dramatic  critics  did  about  "The  Voysey  Inheritance"; 
but  I  know  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  They 
ought  to  have  gone  into  public  mourning,  and  appeared 
in  black  tics  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  successor 
of  "  Ann  Leete  "  should  have  been  in  the  rank  of  "  The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World  ".  But  "The  Voysey 
Inheritance  "  is  merely  in  the  rank  of  "  Widowers' 
Houses  ".      It  is  better  than  "  Widowers'  Houses  ", 


and  it  is  worse.  It  is  less  superficial,  but  it  is  not  so 
brilliantly  written. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Barker  is  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
frustration  of  the  dramatist  in  the  publicist,  and  of 
the  publicist  in  the  dramatist.  In  "  The  Voysey  Inheri- 
tance "  it  is  a  drawn  encounter.  In  "Waste"  the 
dramatist  has  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  the  publicist 
retires  hurt,  but  by  no  means  disabled.  In  "The 
Madras  House  "  the  dramatist  is  absolutely  routed. 
I  hc  conflict  is  so  painfully  evident  when  Mr.  Barker's 
"The  Voysey  Inheritance"  takes  the  stage  that  I 
seemed  on  Monday  evening  to  be  watching  not  so 
much  a  comedy  of  the  Voyseys  as  a  tragical,  desperate 
and  breathless  mental  upheaval  of  Mr.  Barker.  His 
fine  instinct  for  drama — the  finest  I  have  yet  en- 
countered in  a  living  writer — was  perpetually  in  a 
round  of  fisticuffs  with  that  other  cursed  spite  of  his 
nature  (begotten  somewhere  and  somewhen  between 
1901  and  1905) — the  necessity  to  observe,  to  split,  to 
analyse,  to  poke  and  peer  about  the  byways  of  con- 
temporary social  values.  Drama  was  continually 
knocked  breathless,  almost  counted  out  once  or  twice  ; 
but  it  came  manfully  up  to  time  in  the  last  act,  and 
finally  planted  upon  its  opponent  a  knock-out  blow  in 
the  final  scene  between  Edward  and  Alice. 

Mr.  Barker  will  have  to  choose  between  his  two 
familiars  ;  and  the  choice  should  not  be  difficult.  He 
has  neither  the  accomplished  dialectical  gift  nor  the 
dexterous  wit  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw ;  and,  even  if  he 
had,  he  would  always  be  far  too  conscientious  a  writer 
to  use  them  as  a  cover  for  the  shallow  places  of  his 
analysis  and  observation,  as  Mr.  Shaw  does  so  fre- 
quently and  successfully.  Mr.  Barker  should  leave  the 
twentieth  century  with  its  aches  and  pains  to  the  hordes 
of  clever  young  men  whom  they  actively  distress. 
He  has  a  dramatic  field  of  his  own,  which,  since  Mr. 
Masefield  failed  of  his  earlier  promise,  is  absolutely 
virgin  and  vacant.  If  Mr.  Barker  succeeds  in  exor- 
cising his  evil  spirit,  forgets  he  has  ever  seen  a  Chisle- 
hurst  interior,  or  heard  of  the  London  County  Council : 
if  he  shuts  out  the  twentieth  century,  and  leaves  his 
imaginative  gifts  to  their  own  devices,  we  shall  yet 
see  the  successor  of  "Ann  Leete  ".  And  that  will  be 
worth  waiting  for. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  "  Kingsway  "  pro- 
duction. I  need  only  say  that,  so  far  as  the  season's 
programme  is  at  the  moment  fixed,  it  seems  likely  to 
include  but  two  events  of  intellectual  or  artistic  import- 
ance. One  was  the  revival  of  "The  Voysey  Inheri- 
tance" at  the  "  Kingsway"  on  Saturday  last.  The 
other  will  be  the  production  of  ' '  The  Winter's  Tale  ' '  by 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  at  the  "  Savoy  "  on  Saturday 
next.  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  whom  I  suspect,  along 
with  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  of  being  more  than  a  merely 
clever  person,  will  play  Hermione. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    APOCRYPHAL  PREFACES. 
VI.— "KING  RICHARD  III." 

IN  the  exceeding  fervour  of  the  multitude  that  beyond 
all  reason  hath  admired  this  evil  history,  my  play 
is  like  to  be  pressed  to  death  with  thronging.  I  am 
the  more  fain  to  save  it  from  so  unsavoury  an  end, 
that  my  tragedy  of  King  Richard,  albeit  it  is  journey- 
man's work,  was  the  foundation  of  my  present  fortune. 

Here,  then,  is  a  Richard  of  mine  own  begetting, 
whom  I  leave  for  the  benefit  of  my  reputation,  and  in 
despite  of  a  hundred  Richards  that  clamour  to  be 
fathered  upon  one  that  would  die  of  shame  to  be  seen 
in  their  company.  For,  what  with  villainous  players 
that  have  conveyed  my  King  into  the  likeness  of  an 
ape,  and  what  with  piratical  printers  that  have  conveyed 
my  name  and  my  text  into  their  private  pocket  (for 
truly  in  the  eye  of  law  he  that  stealeth  an  author's 
ware  stealeth  trash)  I  am  in  a  fair  way,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  in  an  exceeding  foul  way,  to  be  both  libelled 
and  robbed,  to  the  undoing  as  well  of  my  name  as  of  my 
estate.  Wherefore  I  hereupon  present  you  with  King- 
Richard  as  first  he  was  fashioned,  and  give  you  my 
play  with  its  pristine  imperfections — a  poor  thing,  but 
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at  least  mine  own.  I  leave  it,  the  product  of  the 
innocent  unbreathed  days,  ere  the  unfleshed  weapons 
of  my  mystery  had,  with  much  wielding-,  become  in 
their  stroke  the  absolute  echo  of  mine  intent.  For 
though  I  might  easily  reform  King  Richard  into  a  more 
credible  likeness  with  his  kind,  and  soften  the  rude- 
ness of  this  earlier  style,  yet  it  might  well  happen  that 
in  reforming  my  play  the  old  hand  might  prove  to  lack 
some  secret  touch  that  the  young  hand  knew,  and  that 
"Richard  might  haply  be  reformed,  not  a  little  and  not 
much,  but  altogether.  Let  Richard  rather  be  himself 
as  the  groundlings  have  loved  him.  Peradventure  the 
play,  though  I  would  not  have  it  received  as  the 
boulted  product  of  my  best  years,  will  nevertheless  find 
more  friends  hereafter  if  it  appear  humbly  as  an  early 
and  tender  graft,  than  if  I  were  painfully  to  cobble  and 
to  patch  and  utter  it  forth  again  as  finished  ware. 

I  remember  the  day  when,  taking  Richard  for  my 
prince  of  villains,  I  first  percehed  how  a  poet  might 
charm  their  crosses  from  the  vulgar,  giving  them  more 
than  their  capacity  was  able  to  measure.  For  the 
people  love  a  gallant  and  a  moving  tale,  with  blood  in 
it,  and  spirits  of  dead  men.  Let  but  a  tomb  open  its 
ponderous  and  marble  jaws,  and  the  many-headed  fool 
will  gape  in  sympathy.  Let  there  be  noise  and  fury  to 
tickle  the  dull  ears  of  their  apprehension ;  let  there 
be  murder  done,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  mad 
folk  that  jabber  with  the  storm ;  let  there  be  horrible 
revenges  and  black-hearted  villains  that  do  botch  and 
bungle  up  strange  mischiefs,  and  meet  a  fearful  end. 
For  if  there  be  no  such  thing,  your  Jack,  and  your 
gentleman  too,  will  not  stay  to  hear  whether  it  be 
wisdom  that  speaks  in  you,  or  whether  it  be  folly ; 
but  will  leave  you  preaching  to  a  jointstool.  Are  there 
not  bears  to  be  baited  for  their  pleasure,  gamecocks  to 
be  let  blood  for  their  diversion,  and  brave  spectacles  to 
be  encountered  in  the  common  street?  Doth  not  the 
most  excellent  Privy  Council  mercifully  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Queen's  poor  subjects,  ordaining 
that  the  fearsome  and  false  traitors  that  have  most 
damnably  conspired  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
realm  shall  publicly  be  slaughtered  and  lopped  of  their 
wicked  members?  And  if  traitors  be  growing  scarce  in 
the  land  there  is  never  any  lack  of  beggars  to  be  bloodily 
whipped  through  the  town  for  the  amusement  of  their 
betters.  Soothly,  if  a  poet  must  bid  with  his  ware 
against  these  more  delicate  pleasures  of  the  multitude 
he  must  stiffen  his  sinews  to  the  task,  summon  up  the 
savage,  disguise  the  fairness  of  his  nature  with  hard- 
favoured  rage,  and,  with  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  range 
through  unimaginable  cruelties,  mowing  down  his 
creatures  like  grass,  till  in  the  end  of  all  moonshine  and 
chorus  be  left  to  bury  the  dead. 

Having  in  this  wise  well  pondered  the  habit  and 
favour  of  the  multitude,  there  came  a  time  when  I  had 
nearly  turned  from  the  theatre  and  despaired  of  pleasing 
my  masters  without  committing  violence  upon  myself. 
King  Richard  was  at  this  time  my  happy  discovery 
that  the  vulgar  will  forgive  what  is  excellent  in  a  play, 
so  long  as  they  find  the  thing  they  most  desire.  Give 
them  a  tyrant  that  wades  in  blood  and  they  will  pre- 
sently fall  into  an  approving  clamour,  neglecting  to 
observe  that  your  tyrant  is  likewise  a  man.  Give  them 
a  noble  prince  that  speaks  with  his  father's  ghost,  and 
is  forthwith  dedicated  to  horrible  revenges,  and  they 
will  forgive  you  the  thought  and  fancy  that  went  to  his 
making,  delighting  in  the  common  play  that  they  love, 
and  omitting  to  perceive  all  that  the  judicious  will  here- 
after cherish  and  preserve  for  their  delight.  I  have  in 
pickle  for  my  masters  a  most  fearsome  tragedy,  wherein 
the  daughters  of  an  ancient  king  turn  their  father  from 
the  door  to  herd  with  shrieking  madmen,  and  to  contend 
in  his  weakness  and  passion  with  the  eyeless  rage  of  the 
fretful  elements.  You  shall  see  him  strive  in  his  little 
world  of  man  to  outscorn  the  sulphurous  and  thought- 
executing  fires  of  the  all-shaking  thunder.  These,  being 
no  more  than  the  appurtenances  of  my  adventure,  will 
nevertheless  cause  it  wonderfully  to  thrive  in  the  public 
bosom,  despite  the  virtue  and  boldness  of  my  main 
attempt  which  is  caviare  to  the  general.  Thus  have  I 
ever  contrived  it,  since  first  I  found  in  painting  King 


Richard  blacker  than  himself  that  the  vulgar  will  hate 
a  villain  with  an  equal  rage,  whether  he  be  a  monster 
or  a  man,  and  applaud  a  hero  with  equal  spirit,  whether 
God  or  a  tailor  made  him. 

Truly  I  have  to  my  account  a  pretty  tale  of  villains. 
As  King  Richard  was  my  first,  so  do  I  keep  for  him 
a  lively  and  a  peculiar  affection.  A  sincere  and  faith- 
ful villain  should  have  an  immeasurable  contempt  of  his 
kind  ;  delighting  to  view  the  world  as  an  oyster  to  be 
opened  for  his  enriching  ;  taking  an  unbounded  pleasure 
in  the  mere  exercise  of  his  wits  upon  the  malleable 
foolish  mass  whose  fate  is  ever  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
to  perdition  of  their  fortunes.  His  pride  is  in  his 
subtlety  and  dexter  wit  as  other  men's  pride  is  in 
their  virtue.  He  rejoices  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  fate 
and  to  play  the  superior  devil,  thinking  to  turn  back 
the  wheels  of  destiny  in  the  self-esteem  of  an  active 
intelligence.  A  born  villain  stoppeth  the  ears  of  con- 
science with  the  flattery  of  his  mental  parts,  which 
whisper  him  continually  that,  as  villainy  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  his  better  wit,  so  is  the  bacon-fed  virtue  of 
hinds  the  issue  of  their  thick  and  muddied  apprehension. 
He  delighteth  to  be  subtle,  false  and  treacherous,  to  lay 
plots,  weave  perilous  inductions,  and  put  his  life  at  the 
fortune  of  a  hazard.  He  hath  a  disposition  of  gall ; 
but  his  wit  is  of  a  sanguine  complexion. 

These  qualities  be  common  to  all  plain-dealing  vil- 
lains that  go  to  their  business  with  a  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  and 
love  their  wicked  enterprises  as  a  cunning  smith  that 
works  in  silver  and  gold.  I  speak  not  now  of  them  that 
do  villainy  against  their  conscience,  moved  by  fond 
jealousy,  soaring  ambition,  pious  revenge,  or  envious 
hatred.  For,  when  the  soul  is  a  conflict  of  native  virtue 
with  evil  suggestion  we  are  not  invited  to  ponder  the 
heart  of  a  villain,  but  to  look  upon  the  little  kingdom  of 
man  suffering  the  nature  of  an  insurrection,  when  be- 
tween the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  and  the  final  issue 
the  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments  are  amazedly 
in  council,  and  all  is  hideous  and  broken  as  a  dream. 
Here  is  no  study  of  a  natural  villain  that  delights  to 
play  the  active  devil  with  the  world  ;  but  a  thrall  of  con- 
science that  dares  to  play  the  villain  in  his  own  despite. 
Such  was  the  Thane  of  Glamis  and  of  Cawdor  that 
stepped  in  blood  quite  athwart  the  grain  of  his  dis- 
position. To  call  him  villain  were  to  commit  plain 
villainy  upon  reason.  Had  the  valiant  Thane  been 
compact  and  absolute  villain  he  had  not  murdered  sleep 
in  the  mere  removal  of  an  aged  king. 

It  might  here  be  well  urged  that  a  compact  and 
absolute  villain,  being  from  his  mother  prone  to  the 
exercise  of  his  wicked  wits,  and  missing  in  himself  the 
natural  sting  of  conscience,  could  in  no  wise  be  troubled 
with  the  image  of  his  deed  ;  that  a  true  and  perfect 
villain  could  no  more  be  conversible  with  a  ghost  than 
with  the  angels.  Allowing  this  for  plain  truth,  I  must 
therefore  deny  that  my  Richard  is  plain  villain  ;  for  in 
the  end  he  is  unable  to  sleep  o'  nights,  and  is  most 
fearfully  visited  to  his  ultimate  undoing  in  the  day  of 
proof.  Herein  you  press  me  hard  to  show  how  Richard, 
delighting  to  paint  his  villainy  upon  the  world,  is  in 
the  issue  like  to  be  strangled  with  the  working  of  his 
coward  conscience,  which,  with  a  thousand  tongues, 
summons  to  the  bar  his  several  sins  to  call  down  a 
vengeance  for  hateful  deeds.  If  Richard  be  my  prince 
of  villains,  why  should  the  mere  shadows  of  his  sleeping 
brain  have  power  to  strike  more  terror  to  his  soul  than 
the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers?  Why  should 
he  start  at  shadows,  broodingly  observe  the  lour  of  the 
sky,  and  pettishly  cry  out  against  the  tardy  and  dis- 
dainful sun?  If  conscience  be  in  his  view  but  a  word 
that  cowards  use,  devised  but  to  keep  the  strong  in 
awe,  wherefore  is  he  afeard  and  frighted  with  false 
fire  of  omens? 

Herein  you  have  me  countered  and  put  to  the  wall. 
Were  it  not  better  to  confess  with  a  sad  brow  that 
Richard  is  no  true  villain,  when ^11  is  said?  He  hath 
in  him  the  makings  of  a  pretty  and  perfect  knave  ;  but, 
alas  !  his  wit  did  outrun  his  conscience,  which  followed 
after  and  tardily  tripped  him  at  the  last.  Observe  that 
he  hath  in  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise  the  too  great 
eagerness  in  profession  which  ever  marks  the  secret 
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bar  to  a  single-breasted  performance.  He  hath  too 
great  and  conscious  a  zeal  to  play  the  devil,  which 
shows  him  a  man  who  hath  rather  acquired  his  villainy 
than  was  born  to  it.  Brazenly  he  delighted  to  commit 
violence  upon  his  conscience,  and  his  conscience  was 
most  fearfully  revenged.  But  the  absolute  knave  can 
do  no  wrong  upon  his  conscience,  for  his  conscience 
is  drowned  in  his  wit.  One  already  I  have  given  to 
vou  perfect  at  all  points  in  honest  Iago,  and  I  have 
to  show  vou  another  most  precious  knave,  Edmund  of 
Gloster,  that  when  he  lay  at  point  to  die  attempted  one 
good  deed,  not  in  remorse  for  the  evil  he  had  effected, 
but  in  despite  of  his  nature  that  loved  and  followed 
evil  for  its  own  sake. 

Returning  to  my  masters  that  clamour  for  blood,  and 
love  to  measure  the  extremes  of  villainy  and  virtue  in 
a  short  hour's  traffic  of  the  stage,  I  herewith  aver 
once  more  that  the  tragedy  of  King  Richard  was  the 
beginning  of  my  present  method,  which  briefly  is  to  lift 
mv  plav  to  so  lofty  a  height  of  passion  and  to  fix  the 
mind  in  so  removed  a  spirit  of  contemplation  that  the 
horrors  in  which  the  multitude  delight  may  slip  by 
unnoted  of  the  judicious.  It  is  mine  intent  that  the  mere 
physical  terrors  that  win  the  approbation  of  vulgar 
men  shall  be  dwarfed  and  perceived  as  of  little  moment 
beside  the  more  passionate  and  mighty  issues  of  the 
soul.  So  shall  the  multitude  sup  full  of  terrors,  and 
ignorantly  catch  at  the  fringes  of  my  invention,  whereas 
the  wiser  sort  are  enabled  to  pierce  me  to  the  heart. 


A  GUIDE  TO  CORNWALL. 
By  Filson  Young. 

AS  a  man  is  jealous  of  a  woman,  so  are  people  jealous 
of  Cornwall.  Everyone  who  knows  it  thinks 
that  he  alone  understands  its  secret ;  he  wishes  to 
possess  it  for  himself,  or,  if  it  must  be  revealed  to 
others,  that  they  may  see  it  through  his  eyes.  The 
part  of  Cornwall  that  he  knows  best  is  the  real 
Cornwall,  and  anyone  who  does  not  share  his  know- 
ledge inevitably  remains  ignorant  of  what  is  best  and 
truest  in  the  land.  This  is  because  Cornwall  is  essenti- 
ally one  of  those  countries  which  everyone  must  learn 
and  discover  for  himself ;  and  discover,  not  by  looking 
upon  it  from  the  outside  with  the  eye  of  a  visitor,  but 
by  living  in  it,  belonging  to  it,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  and  regarding  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  a  Cornish  point  of  view.  I  am  not  going  to 
dogmatise  about  what  is  the  real  Cornwall ;  but  I  know 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  revealed  in  a  book  written  tor 
the  guidance  of  strangers.  Such  a  book  lies  before 
me  now — a  solid  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  entitled  "The  Cornish 
Coast  and  Moors".*  It  is  written  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Folliott-Stokes,  and  reveals  a  considerable  topographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well  as  a  genuine  love 
for  it.  It  even  reveals  understanding  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Cornish  people  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but 
it  does  not  communicate  that  understanding  to  the 
reader.  This  should  have  been  a  really  good  book, 
whereas  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  a  book  which  most  people 
will  say  is  good — a  very  different  thing.  And  as  I  have 
read  through  its  pages  and  followed  the  author  through 
scenes  that  are  well  known  to  me,  I  have  wondered 
what  it  is  that  is  missing;  and  why  it  is  that,  although 
the  book  is  so  exact  in  the  information  it  gives, 
it  should  be  so  entirely  lacking  in  the  charm  and 
character  of  the  country  it  describes?  And  I  have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  because  the  author 
set  himself  a  quite  impossible  task.  He  has  walked 
right  round  the  Cornish  coast  by  the  coast-guard  path, 
from  Marsland  to  the  Hamoaze,  with  a  definite  end  in 
view — to  describe  the  scenery.  "If  this  book  has  any 
raison  d'etre  ",  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  it  is  because 
it  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery  of  the  Duchy's 
incomparable  coast  and  moorlands  by  one  who  loves 
it  and  believes  it  to  possess  an  unique  esthetic  value." 
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In  that  sentence  is  to  be  found  the  reason  why  this 
book,  which  is  probably  the  best  and  most  complete 
of  its  kind,  fails  both  as  literature  and  as  a  guide  to 
Cornwall.    "An  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery  of  the 
Duchy's    incomparable    coast    and    moorlands" — the 
greatest  descriptive  writer  living  might  shrink  from 
such  a  task,  and  Mr.  Folliott-Stokes  is  not  a  great 
descriptive    writer.      He  has  only  half  the  necessary 
equipment  for  his  task — the  eye  to  see  and  the  brain 
to  understand.    He  has  not  the  power  to  communicate 
what  he  sees  through  the  medium  of  letters  ;  and  small 
blame  to  him,  since  he  uses  another  medium  with  so 
much  success.    But  what  is  melancholy  is  that  anyone 
should  set  out  to  describe  stolidly,  mile  by  mile,  point 
by  point,  the  scenery  of  a  country  at  all.    That  very 
word  "  scenery  "  has  come  to  be  an  abomination,  and 
is  responsible  for  more  blindness  and  inartistic  blunder- 
ing than  any  other  relic  of  the  self-conscious  aesthetic 
attitude  of  the  Albert  period.    Consider  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  scenery  hunter.    "  There  is  a  fine  bit  of 
scenery  on  the  coast  six  miles  away  ",  he  says  in  the 
morning,  consulting  his  guide-book,  "  I  must  go  and 
see  it."    And  so  he  proceeds  to  the  spot  where  he 
understands  that  Nature  has  arranged  a  set  scene  for 
him  to  look  at.    He  is  blind  to  everything  on  the  way, 
because  his  mind  is  fixed  on  what  he  has  read  about. 
When  he  arrives  he  takes  trouble  to  find  out  what  is 
the  exact  point  from  which  he  should  look  at  the  view, 
lest  he  should  get  a  "wrong"  instead  of  a  "right" 
view  of  the  scenery.    When  he  has  arrived  there,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  he  looks  at  it.  Of 
course  he  remarks  on  its  grandeur  ;  and  when  he  has 
stood  there  self-consciously  for  about  ten  minutes  he 
has  a  feeling  that  it  is  time  to  move  on  to  the  next 
thing,  and  probably  says,  "  What  about  lunch?  "  If 
he  is  an  honest  man  he  is  aware  of  a  little  disappoint- 
ment in  the  scenery  ;  it  does  not  give  him  the  thrills 
which  he  expected  from  the  guide-book  description  ;  in 
his  secret  heart  he  feels  it  to  be  very  like  other  scenery 
which  he  has  looked  upon  ;  he  supposes,  honest  soul, 
that  it  is  some  artistic  defect  in  himself  which  deprives 
him  of  the  promised  raptures.    The  truth  is  that  what 
he  sees  he  sees  not  naturally  but  self-consciously  ;  he 
has  been  told  to  see  it,  he  has  come  to  see  it,  he  knows 
that  thousands  of  other  people  have  been  told  to  sec  it 
and  have  come  to  see  it,  and  have  trotted  out  their 
cheap  automatic  admiration  for  it ;  and  it  is  no  more 
thrilling  than  a  well-painted  and  beautifully  arranged 
set  scene  in  a  theatre.    All  this  is  asking  too  much  of 
Nature.    She  has  but  the  same  material  for  her  scenery 
all  the  world   over — stones  and  rocks,  the  sea,  the 
clouds  in  the  sky,  grass  and  trees  and  flowers  ;  and 
laboriously  she  and  the  centuries  do  their  best  to  build 
up  this  into  a  set  scene.    "  Very  fine  ",  says  the  tourist, 
looking  at  it  for  ten  minutes,  "  and  the  next  bit  of 
scenery  is  four  miles  away  ",  or  two,  or  one,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  he  plods  on,  constantly  fitting  what 
he    sees   into   the   little   frame   of    his  ideas    of  the 
picturesque  until  he  has  looked  upon  all  of  Nature's 
passable  imitations  of  the  guide-book  photographs,  and, 
arriving  at  the  end  of  his  itinerary,  he  feels  that  he 
has  seen  all  the  scenery.    And  so  he  has  ;  but  he  has 
not  seen  any  of  the  country.    The  lovely  things  in  tin- 
world  to  be  seen  in  perfection  should  be  come  upon  by 
accident,  and  discovered  for  oneself.     For  me,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  being  taken  to  look  at  a 
view.     I  love  it  if  I  find  it  for  myself ;  but  I  would 
rather  miss  it  altogether  than  be  led  up  to  it,  deliberately 
planted  in  an  eligible  position  and  told,  "  There  now, 
admire  it  ". 

Now  the  author  of  this  book  is  no  tourist,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  he  himself  is  a  scenery  hunter.  He  is 
an  artist  and  a  lover  of  Cornwall  ;  but,  like  so  many 
others,  he  has  conceived  the  disastrous  notion  that 
people  want  to  have  scenery  catalogued  and  described 
for  them.  This  he  has  done  as  well  as  he  can  ;  and 
he  has  not  done  it  very  well,  liven  judged  by  his  own 
plan,  his  sense  of  proportion  seems  more  than  once  t<> 
have  failed  him.  The  chapter  on  S.  Ives  a  town  which 
he  probably  knows-  as  well  as  anyone  living — begins 
1  with  the  words,  "The  town  of  S.  Ives  contains  about 
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seven  thousand  inhabitants  ".  Who  in  the  world  cares 
to  learn  that  from  a  book  of  this  kind?  But  even  that 
sentence  is  preferable  to  the  next  :  "  It  is  well  situated 
at  the  extremitv  of  a  fine  bay  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  which  is  famous  for  its  almost  Mediterranean 
colour  " — and  so  on,  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the 
railway  guide-book.  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  S.  Ives, 
who  lives  in  it  and  who  paints  it,  and  who  has  nothing 
better  than  this  to  tell  to  the  person  whom  he  con- 
stantly addresses  as  "dear  reader".  Of  its  atmo- 
sphere, of  its  extraordinary  greyness  in  certain  lights, 
its  mediaeval  construction,  of  that  amazing  sunset 
beauty  that  has  made  it  the  despair  of  the  colony  of 
artists  who  have  fastened  on  it,  there  is  not  a  word. 
And  when  I  add  that  he  groups  its  glorious  fifteenth- 
century  church,  the  very  centre  and  soul  of  the  town, 
with  "the  Free  Library,  the  many  chapels,  the 
numerous  hotels,  and  the  very  inadequate  Town  Hall  " 
as  things  which  he  has  no  space  to  describe,  one  feels 
that  to  the  stranger  reading  his  book  he  will  be  as  the 
blind  leading  the  blind. 

The  best  bit  of  his  work  is  that  describing  the  walk 
from  S.  Ives  to  Zennor  and  Land's  End  ;  the  worst 
and  least  adequate  is  his  account  of  the  Lizard  penin- 
sula. It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  simply  trodden  in 
the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist  and  entirely  neglected 
the  interior  of  the  Lizard  ;  that  is  inevitable  in  a  book 
professedly  dealing  with  the  coast ;  but  he  has  seen 
nothing  that  the  commonest  tourist,  walking  in  his 
footsteps,  would  not  see  without  any  book  at  all.  He 
has  missed,  in  a  word,  the  atmosphere  that  gives  that 
peninsula  a  peculiar  importance  and  makes  it,  perhaps, 
the  most  Cornish  bit  of  Cornwall.  And  even  the  tourist 
has  a  right  to  complain  that  the  word  "  Mullion  "  does 
not  occur  in  his  index.  For  if  you  are  writing  a 
serious  book  about  the  coast  of  Cornwall  it  is  not  really 
enough  to  say  of  Mullion  that  "  it  possesses  a  fine 
church  with  some  interesting  old  carved  pew-ends, 
several  cottage  lodging-houses,  an  excellent  inn,  and 
the  reputation  of  being  an  exceedingly  healthy  place. 
As  we  have  not  time  to  visit  it  we  will  proceed  with 
our  coast  walk. ". 

I  come  back  to  the  point  as  to  whether  a  satisfactory 
guide  to  Cornwall,  or  to  any  country,  can  be  written 
on  these  lines  at  all.  I  am  sure  it  cannot.  Literary 
shortcomings  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  Mr. 
Folliott-Stokes,  although  he  is  too  prone  to  call  an 
hotel  a  caravanserai  and  to  refer  to  "  the  choicest  secrets 
of  Nature  ",  whatever  they  may  be,  has  quite  enough 
knowledge  and  quite  enough  skill  to  have  written  a 
charming  book  on  Cornwall  if  he  had  only  taken  a 
happier  plan  and  told  his  dear  readers  many  of  the 
things  with  which  his  mind  is  stored,  but  which  he  did 
not  think  worth  offering  them,  and  suppressed  many  of 
the  conventional  utterances  which  he  evidently  thought 
they  expected.  I  sympathise  with  him  far  more  than 
I  do  with  his  readers,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
labour  arid  enthusiasm  that  have  been  put  into  his  book  ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  knows  his  Cornwall  too  well  to  be  at 
all  satisfied  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  anything 
like  a  literary  picture  of  it.  I  only  wish  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  excellent  photographs  he  has  pro- 
vided, he  had  illustrated  the  book  with  some  of  his  own 
work  in  that  medium  in  which  he  is  a  master  and  not 
an  amateur. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

'  I  'HE  morning  that  my  baby  came 

They  found  a  baby  swallow  dead, 
And  saw  a  something,  hard  to  name. 
Flit  moth-like  over  baby's  bed. 

My  joy,  my  flower,  my  baby  dear 

Sleeps  on  my  bosom  well,  but  Oh  ! 

If  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year 

When  swallows  gather  round  and  go  .  .  . 

Ralph  Hodgson. 


AN  IRISH  PEASANT. 
By  Gerald  O'Donovan. 

WHEN  I  first  knew  John  Joyce  he  was  already  old, 
seventy  or  thereabout,  having  been,  he  said, 
"a  grown  lad  the  time  of  the  famine  in  '47".  His 
spare  figure  stooped  considerably.  Bright  grey-blue 
eyes,  soft  in  repose,  gave  a  look  of  youth  to  a  clean- 
shaven face  tanned  brown  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind.  He  dressed  invariably  in  a  style  once  common 
in  Ireland,  but  now  almost  entirely  gone  out  :  a  cut- 
away coat  and  knee-breeches  of  dark  grey  homespun, 
knitted  stockings,  black  brogues,  a  well-starched  white 
linen  shirt  and  a  high  felt  hat.  On  Sundays  he  wore, 
in  addition,  a  Gladstone  collar  and  a  neat  black  tie. 
On  Sundays,  too,  he  wore  what  he  called  his  "new" 
suit,  his  shirt  was  clean,  and  he  had  had  his  weekly 
shave.  He  never  seemed  dirty,  but  on  Saturdays,  with 
a  week's  stubble  and  a  shirt  worn  through  the  grime 
of  a  week's  work,  he  was  rather  unkempt.  Not  that 
he  ever  lost  a  certain  dignity  which  redeemed  any 
defects  in  his  toilet. 

Some  years  before,  on  his  son's  marriage,  he  had 
transferred  to  him  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  with  the  sole 
reservation  of  board  and  lodging  for  life.  When  he 
told  me  this  I  hinted  that  it  was  perhaps  unwise.  He 
looked  grave  for  a  moment,  and  said  : 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Pat  was  getting 
old  ;  he  was  forty-one  the  day  he  married.  I  felt  he 
ought  to  have  his  chance.  Besides,  we  had  some  bad 
years  and  were  in  debt,  and  we  had  to  get  some  money, 
and  he  couldn't  get  a  wife  with  a  good  enough  fortune 
unless  the  farm  was  his  own." 

He  sighed  and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Mary  is  a 
good  woman,  too,  in  many  ways — a  very  good  woman 
by  the  place  ". 

She  was  not,  I  had  learned  from  others,  good  to  him. 
Her  narrow  mind  became  more  narrow,  and  her  tongue 
was  made  bitter  in  having  no  children,  which  she 
ardently  longed  for.  She  was  always  bemoaning  the 
loss  of  her  two  hundred  pounds  for  which  she  seemed 
to  hofd  old  John  responsible.  She  cut  off  his  egg  for 
breakfast,  and  when  he  gently  asked  for  one,  she  said 
angrily  : 

"  And  go  in  debt  again,  is  it?  " 

She  had  set  her  heart  on  saving  the  original  amount 
of  her  fortune,  and  cut  down  the  household  expenses 
almost  to  starvation  point.  Meat  of  any  kind,  with 
the  exception  of  a  scrap  of  fat  American  bacon  on 
Sundays,  was  unknown. 

John  made  no  complaint.  "  Mary  may  be  a  little 
near,  but  she's  a  good  woman  for  the  place  ",  he  would 
say  to  his  son  when  he  complained  of  insufficient  food. 

Old  John's  gentleness  angered  his  daughter-in-law. 
Strength  for  her  lay  in  a  loud  voice  and  a  bad  temper. 
As  old  John  had  neither  he  was  only  "  an  old  doddering 
idiot  without  the  spunk  of  a  chicken  in  him  ".  When 
she  accused  him  of  doing  no  work  "  for  all  the  food 
he  ate  "  he  made  no  retort,  but  his  eyes  flashed  for  a 
moment. 

"Shut  up,  woman",  said  her  husband;  "with  all 
your  talk,  only  for  me  father  we  wouldn't  have  a  roof 
over  our  heads. " 

John  looked  at  his  son  gratefully,  but  said  hastily 
before  Mary  could  speak  : 

"  Mary  is  right.  'Tis  little  I  do  indeed,  but  sure 
I  do  my  best." 

"  'Tis  less  you  get  to  ate  anyway  ",  said  his  son 
wrathfullv. 

Old  John  worked  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night.  Six  milking  cows  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
farm.  The  care  of  these  he  shared  with  no  one.  He 
milked  and  fed  them,  drove  them  to  and  from  pasture, 
cleaned  out  their  byre.  He  spoke  to  each  by  name. 
It  was  evident  that  he  considered  the  cows  more  amen- 
able to  reason  than  his  daughter-in-law,  for  whereas 
he  never  argued  with  her,  he  carried  on  long  arguments 
with  Strawberry  or  Brownie  or  Bessy,  always  winding 
up  "You  see  it,  don't  you?  Why  it's  as  plain  as  the 
eye  in  your  head  ".  He  also  managed  the  pigs  and 
the  poultry,  and  carefully  gathered  the  eggs  he  was 
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not  allowed  to  eat  from  secret  laying-places.  He  mended 
farm  implements,  thatched,  and  helped  in  the  season 
with  the  hay  and  corn. 

During  slack  hours  he  sat  in  the  field  where  the  cows 
grazed  making  "  skibs  ",  flat,  plaited  baskets,  in  which 
he  had  much  skill.  It  was  here  the  children  of  a 
neighbouring  house  always  sought  him  and  clamoured 
for  stories.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  mar- 
vellous exploits  of  Fionn  McCumhail  and  Cuchulain  and 
of  Maevc  of  the  Red  Hair,  and  of  the  more  modern 
rapparees,  which  he  told  dramatically.  The  favourite 
story,  always  asked  for,  was  his  own  adventure  with 
the  Young  Irelanders  in  '48,  in  the  telling  of  which  he 
became  young  again  :  "  but  that  was  when  I  was  young 
and  foolish  "  he  ended,  "  and  don't  ye  ever  do  the  like, 
children",  adding  wistfully,  "but  ye  won't,  for  all 
children  are  wiser  now  than  when  I  was  a  gossoon  ". 

Sunday  was  his  great  day.  He  got  up  earlier  than 
on  week-days,  and  had  finished  with  the  cows  by  a 
quarter  to  seven.  He  then  shaved  and  changed  into  the 
"  new  "  suit  that  had  done  Sunday  duty  for  ten  years. 
Heavy  blackthorn  stick  in  hand  he  set  out  walking  for 
mass.  If  he  was  lucky  he  fell  in  with  some  neighbours 
on  the  road,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  topics  were 
discussed  :  the  price  of  butter,  rents,  the  chances  of  a 
Land  Purchase  Act.  Parliament  was  spoken  of  vaguely 
and  mysteriously  as  a  sort  of  evil  deity  which  might, 
however,  be  wheedled  into  doing  some  good  for  the 
"  poor  "  farmers.  He  generally  reached  the  chapel 
half  an  hour  before  mass  began,  and  passed  from  group 
to  group  in  the  chapel  yard  until  the  last  bell  rang. 
Here  the  talk  was  more  intimate,  of  marriages  and 
deaths  and  the  "  doings  "  of  friends  who  had  emigrated. 
He  took  a  simple  delight  in  hearing  "  the  news  ",  and 
his  eyes  glowed  at  any  account  of  a  friend's  good  for- 
tune :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  for  it  ",  he  would  say,  "  Sure, 
now,  isn't  God  good  to  all  of  us  ?  "  After  mass  there  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  and  perhaps  a  chat  with  a 
crony  on  the  way  home.  "  A  great  day  entirely  ",  he 
would  say  to  his  son  on  his  return,  "  Father  Pat  was  a 
bit  late,  but  the  time  passed  like  lightning.  Hurry  off 
now  to  second  mass,  and  I'll  see  to  things." 

He  took  off  his  coat,  but  did  not  change  into  his 
old  clothes  until  he  had  to  attend  to  the  cows  in  the 
evening.  Not  that  Sunday  was  entirely  an  idle  day. 
He  cut  and  washed  cabbage  for  dinner,  and  chopped 
turnips  for  the  cows,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  soil  his 
well-polished  brogues  and  white  shirt-sleeves. 

One  day  I  met  him  driving  the  cows  to  pasture, 
looking  ill  and  depressed.  His  back  stooped  more 
and  he  had  lost  his  springy  step.  When  Strawberry 
broke  down  a  fence  on  the  roadside  without  remon- 
strance I  felt  that  something  was  seriously  wrong. 

"  I  don't  feel  meself  somehow  ",  he  said  when  I 
questioned  him.  "  No,  there's  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
at  all." 

I  persisted.  "  It's  nothing  I  ought  to  talk  about  ", 
he  said;  "I'm  getting  old,  too  old,  I  doubt,  to  be  of 
any  use  to  anyone.  I'm  only  in  the  way."  He  drew 
his  pipe  and  tobacco-box  from  his  pocket,  and  opened 
the  box,  which  I  saw  was  empty.  He-  broke  eagerly 
into  talk  on  the  weather  and  was  replacing  the  box  in 
his  pocket. 

"  Have  you  no  tobacco?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  no",  he  said  in  confusion,  "that  is,  she 
forgot  to  give  me  any  on  Saturday." 

The  ounce  of  twist  tobacco  he  had  every  week  was 
his  only  luxury.  It  9nd  a  ha'penny  for  the  plate  on 
Sundays  were  his  sole  expenditure  beyond  his  meagre 
food. 

"  Forgot?  "  I  said. 

"No",  he  answered  weakly,  "  she  said  she'd  give 
it  to  me  no  more. " 

I  felt  angry,  and  I  suppose  looked  so. 

"  You  mustn't  blame  her,  poor  thing",  he  said  kindly. 
"  Her  heart  is  set  on  money.  It's  gone  beyond  her 
will  now,  and  her  temper  has  gone  beyond  her  too. 
Morning,  noon  and  night  her  tongue  is  turned  on  me." 

"  But  what  does  your  son  say  to  all  this?  " 

"  Toor  Pal  !  he  does  his  best  with  her.  She's  too 
strong  for  him.    She  hates  me,  but,  thank  God,  she's 


fond  of  him.  What  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  I  should 
come  between  them  in  any  way.  It's  a  puzzling  world, 
a  mighty  queer  world  entirely,  and  she's  a  good  woman 
too.  Do  you  think  now  that  there  is  any  fear  of  her 
getting  that  '  near  '  that  she'll  cut  the  cows  off  their 
feed?  " 

Even  now  I  can  see  that  strong  face  with  the  first  sign 
of  weakness  I  had  ever  seen  on  it.    His  even  spirit  was 

broken. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  heard  that  he  had  dressed 
carefully  as  if  for  mass,  and  set  out  for  the  Bunnahone 
workhouse.  I  called  to  see  him  and  suggested  that 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  he  need  not 
remain  in  the  workhouse.  He  was  firm  in  his  refusal 
of  assistance  : 

I'll  be  beholden  to  nobody  but  my  own.  I  paid 
rates  all  my  life,  and  I  thought  when  I  had  nothing 
that  the  rates  would  support  me,  but  I  hear  now  poor 
Pat'll  have  to  pay  for  me.  I  hope  I'll  not  be  long  in 
this  world,  or  I'll  cost  him  a  power  of  money  one  way 
and  another,  between  paying  a  man  to  do  what  I  used 
to  do  for  him  and  paying  for  me  here  besides.  But 
it's  my  right  to  be  supported  though  I  grudge  his  being 
asked  to  do  it." 

"  Why  not  go  back  and  live  with  him  then?  " 

"  '  She  '  would  make  Pat  unhappy.  It's  better  me 
than  him  for  I'll  be  a  short  time  only  in  it,  and  he 
has  a  long  life  yet  before  him.  It's  hard  though  some- 
times if  I  let  my  mind  rest  on  things.  I  miss  them 
terrible — the  cows,  Strawberry  most  of  all — she  had  the 
sense  of  a  Christian  ;  and  the  children  of  a  day  in  the 
five-acre  meadow,  and  all  the  neighbours  in  the  chapel 
yard  of  a  Sunday." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MINORITY  IN  ULSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ulster  Liberal  Association, 
29  Rosemary  Street,  Belfast, 
3  September  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Saturday  last  you  write  :  "It 
was  here  that  the  Ulster  Unionists  came  in  and  saved 
the  situation.  They  forced  the  question  violently  on  the 
attention  of  the  country.  Their  refusal  to  allow  Mr. 
Churchill  to  insult  traditional  and  deep-seated  sentiment 
by  making  a  Home  Rule  oration  in  the  Ulster  Hall  was 
dramatic  and  striking  ". 

Will  you  permit  me  once  again  to  point  out  the 
misconception  underlying  this  remark,  namely  that  it 
was  the  choice  of  the  Ulster  Hall  by  the  Ulster  Liberal 
Association  for  the  proposed  Home  Rule  demonstration 
which  aroused  the  resentment  of  Ulster  Unionists? 
The  notorious  resolution  passed  by  the  Ulster  Unionist 
Council  which  directly  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Ulster  Hall  as  the  place  of  meeting  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  that  building.  It  denounced,  to  quote  its  very 
words,  the  "  intention  to  hold  a  Home  Rule  meeting 
in  the  centre  of  the  loyal  city  of  Belfast  ",  and  resolved 
"  to  take  steps  to  prevent  its  being  held  ".  Only  when 
the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  resolution  upon  English 
public  opinion  became  apparent,  was  the  attempt  made 
to  drag  in  the  Ulster  Hall  and  its  association's  with  the 
late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  to  represent  that  it 
was  the  building  selected  (in  which,  by  the  way,  many 
Nationalist  meetings  have  been  held  since  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  spoke  there  in  1886)  and  not  the  holding 
of  a  Home  Rule  meeting  in  Belfast  which  was  objected 
to.  In  his  desire  to  avoid  being  the  innocent  cause 
of  any  disturbance,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  acquiesced 
in  this  change  of  front  and  agreed  to  speak  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Ulster  Hall. 

Bui  I  repeat  once  more  that  what  was  originally 
aimed  at  by  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council  was  not  the 
preservation  of  the  Ulster  Hall  from  a  desecration  it 
has  been  subjected  to  at  least  once  a  year  since  the 
first  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  the  suppression  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  any  demonstration  which  would  betray  the 
existence  of  a  strong  Protestant  Liberal  minority  in 
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North-East  Ulster.  The  proposed  meeting  in  the 
Ulster  Hall  was  to  have  been  a  rallying-ground  for 
Ulster  Liberals.  It  was  to  have  shown  beyond  con- 
troversy that  Ulster  Protestantism  was  not  solid  or 
even  overwhelmingly  solid  for  Ulster  Unionism.  And 
so  at  all  costs  the  minority  had  to  be  gagged  and  the 
demonstration  represented  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  -as  entirely  composed  of  Catholics  and 
Nationalists.  Well,  the  plot  failed,  and  though  Ulster 
Liberals  were  denied  their  right  to  meet  in  the  Ulster 
Hall,  the  spot  to  which  they  were  ultimately  driven 
gave  them  far  ampler  space  to  demonstrate,  and  wit- 
nessed a  gathering  of  Ulster  Protestants  acclaiming  the 
Government's  Irish  policy  which  was  altogether  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Many  people  do  not  appreciate  the  existence  of  a  Pro- 
testant Home  Rule  minority  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  should  think  that  a  body  which  could 
muster  5000  adherents  to  attend  a  mid-day  meeting 
under  all  the  adverse  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Churchill  visit  must  have  a  tangible  existence.  But  I 
do  wish  to  warn  Unionists  that  they  are  making  a 
grievous  mistake  if  they  are  basing  their  hopes  of  wreck- 
ing Home  Rule  upon  the  passive  or  armed  resistance 
of  a  united  Ulster  Protestantism.  Those  Protestants 
who  actively  support  Home  Rule,  combined  with  those 
who  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  it  when  it  comes,  will, 
ia  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  phrase,  prove  strong  enough  to 
burst  the  gloom  of  any  Ulster  rebellion  against  the 
Home  Rule  Act. 

Yours  etc., 

W.  H.  Davey. 


THE  MORAL  OF  MIDLOTHIAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  Barkston  Gardens  S.W., 

11  September  1912. 

Sir, — Midlothian  has  warmed  the  heart  of  the 
Unionist  party.  But,  after  all,  is  there  much  to  boast 
of  in  the  result?  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the 
electorate  is  growing  more  and  more  impatient  of  our 
present  political  system  and  the  charlatanism  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  having  placed  one  party  in 
power  at  a  general  election,  promptly  proceeds  to 
endeavour  to  lessen  that  power  for  mischief  by  return- 
ing the  comparatively  harmless  Opposition  candidates 
at  the  by-elections? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Charles  Paixe. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  FREE  FOODERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus  E.C. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  grant  me  space  for 
the  following  challenge  to  Free  Fooders  of  whatever 
political  complexion  they  may  be? 

(1)  Let  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  old-age  pensions  and  insurance  for  poor 
workers. 

(2)  Let  it  be  further  assumed  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  the  workers  in  question  should 
contribute  some  (however  small)  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  these  benefits. 

(3)  Then  I  assert  that  a  small  food  tax  is  the  best 
method  by  which  such  contribution  can  be  collected, 
both  because  it  is  of  universal  incidence,  and  because 
(being  indirect)  it  is  less  felt  than  a  levy  of  so  many 
actual  pence  per  week. 

That  is  the  general  challenge  applicable  to  all  condi- 
tions. In  a  self-contained  country,  feeding  itself,  the 
tax  would  be  gathered  through  the  charges  on  land  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  our  own,  importing 
large  quantities  of  food,  the  following  corollary  would 
be  necessary  : 

(4)  Imported  food  should  pay  at  least  such  duty  as 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  charges   on  home-grown 


produce.  It  might  be  more  :  it  certainly  should  not  be 
less. 

This  challenge  has  been  denied  admission  by  three 
prominent  Free  Trade  contemporaries,  from  which  I 
draw  an  encouraging  inference.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
it  will  be  any  more  acceptable  to  the  official  Tariff 
Reformer  as  distinguished  from  the  Protectionist. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Immo  S.  Allen. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  AND  THE 
INSURANCE  ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

82  Victoria  Street,  London  S.W., 
5  September. 

Sir, — The  Domestic  Servants'  Insurance  (Approved) 
Society  has  had  to  move  into  larger  offices  at  82  Vic- 
toria Street,  London  S.W.,  within  a  month  of  starting. 
Twenty-one  thousand  applications  for  membership  have 
been  sent  in,  and  they  are  coming  in  daily.  We  have 
offers  of  help  from  influential  ladies  throughout  England 
and  Wales  who  are  anxious  to  let  all  female  servants 
know  of  the  approved  society  most  likely  to  suit  their 
case. 

Domestic  servants  are  regarded  as  a  healthy  class, 
well  housed,  and  well  cared  for.  If  they  join  one  large 
society  devoted  to  their  special  interests  that  society 
should,  in  course  of  time,  be  able  to  accumulate  a 
substantial  surplus,  which  could  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  benefits.  The  committee  of  man- 
agement feel  justified  in  promising  that  they  will  do 
whatever  an  approved  society  can,  wisely  and  safely,  do 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Meanwhile,  they  are 
taking  care  to  admit  only  persons  in  good  health,  and 
to  reject  all  those  who  are  likely  to  involve  an  undue 
burden  on  the  funds  of  the  society. 

When  tables,  based  on  full  consideration  of  the  facts, 
are  ready,  the  committee  will  be  able  to  offer  advice 
as  to  the  alternative  benefits  which  can  be  provided 
under  the  Act.  It  is,  of  course,  a  serious  step  for  a 
servant  to  relinquish  the  right  to  7s.  6d.  a  week  sick 
pay  for  six  months,  and  thereafter  to  disablement  allow- 
ance of  5s.  a  week  for  life.  The  actuarial  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Insurance  Commissioners  shows  that  a 
girl  entering  insurance  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if 
she  surrenders  entirely  her  right  to  sick  pay  of  7s.  6d. 
a  week  for  six  months,  and  thereafter  5s.  a  week  for 
life,  could  be  given  an  old-age  pension  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  of  no  more  than  3s.  8d.  a  week  ;  all  servants 
should  therefore  exercise  the  greatest  caution  incoming 
to  a  decision  on  alternative  benefits. 

The  Domestic  Servants'  Insurance  Society  is  regis- 
tering as  a  friendly  society  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
additional  benefits  of  a  kind  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
domestic  servants,  and  hopes  very  shortly  to  publish 
tables  of  these  benefits,  such  as  payments  on  death, 
additional  sickness  benefits  etc. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  servants  have  been 
hurried,  or  exen  frightened,  into  joining  quickly,  with- 
out full  consideration,  some  society  not  specially  adapted 
to  their  needs.  It  is  important  a  servant  should  know 
that  in  most  cases,  even  if  she  has  been  accepted  by 
an  approved  society,  and  has  actually  received  her  in- 
surance card  and  book  from  such  society,  and  the  card 
has  been  already  partly  filled  with  stamps  by  her  em- 
ployer, she  can  still  change  to  another  society. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  S.  Helier. 


RUTHENIANS  AND  POLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Junior  Conservative  Club, 

1 1  September  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Stcpankowsky  mentions  the  rumour  of  a 
possible  meeting  between  the  Tsar  and  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  ,  Of  course  I  had  heard  the  rumour,  but  I 
am  afraid  your  correspondent  mistook  the  name  of  the 
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town  where  the  meeting;  is  to  take  place.  "  Sien- 
kievicks"  should  read  "  Skiernevice  ".  It  is  a  Polish 
town  well  known  in  diplomatic  circles  and  among 
students  of  European  history.  There  it  was  that 
Bismarck  brought  about  a  meeting  of  the  three 
Emperors  in  September  1884,  when  he  concluded,  with 
Alexander,  a  secret  treaty,  by  which  Germany  and 
Russia  promised  to  preserve  absolute  neutrality  if 
either  should  be  attacked.  It  was  only  in  1896  that 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  was  revealed  to  Europe. 
It  has  been  renewed  more  than  once  since,  but  the 
Ukrainian  and  Polish  questions  will  prevent  it  from 
applying  to  Austria-Hungary  as  well. 

In  his  other  statements,  however,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  Mr.  Stepankowsky  knows  more 
than  we  can  learn  in  this  country  about  the  Ukrainian 
history  and  problems.  The  sources  of  knowledge  are, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  practically  non-existent  in  the 
English  tongue,  more  than  limited  in  the  French,  and 
only  to  be  found  sparingly  in  the  German,  although  I 
remember  reading  a  French  translation  of  a  review  in 
a  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  1875,  dealing 
with  Shcvchenko  and  the  rich  and  fascinating 
Ukrainian  folklore. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

George  Raffalovich. 


"ITALY  IN  THE  ^GEAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  September  191 2. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Signor  Starace,  written  from 
America  and  published  in  your  columns  some  three 
weeks  ago,  will,  I  fear,  convey  to  Englishmen  an  abso- 
lutely false  and  erroneous  idea  of  representative  public 
opinion  in  Italy  regarding  the  future  solution  of  the 
island  problem.  Italian  sentiment  is  everywhere  in 
favour  of  granting  to  the  ^!gean  islands  autonomous 
rule  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  The  recent 
article  in  the  "  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt  ",  written  by 
an  Italian  of  eminence  from  Rome,  confirms  my  state- 
ment. In  that  article,  Count  Voltolini  declares  that 
the  only  settlement  of  the  island  question,  satisfactory 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  Italian  people,  would  be  an 
autonomy  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  islanders,  ab 
antiquo  and  independent  of  the  Government  of  the 
Porte.  Autonomous  rights  under  the  Porte  are  matter 
for  derision,  witness  the  present  condition  of  Samos. 
Under  the  title  "  II  Mare  Egeo  e  le  sue  isole  ",  published 
by  the  Societa  Editrice  Sonzogno  of  Milan,  a  pamphlet 
has  been  recently  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  islands 
are  and  always  have  been  Greek,  and  consequently  can 
be  nothing  else.  A  small  and  extreme  section  of  the 
Italian  Nationalist  party  possibly  hold  the  opinions  of 
Signor  Starace,  but  all  prominent  intellectual  and  think- 
ing Italians  see  but  one  possible  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  creation  of  an  island  autonomy  guaranteed 
chiefly  by  Italy  herself. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Romano  di  Roma. 

WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Codford  S.  Peter  Rectory,  Wilts. 

Sir, — Dr.  Johnson  certainly  commended  the 
Methodists  of  his  day  for  "expressing  themselves  in 
a  plain  and  familiar  manner",  whereas  the  "polished 
periods  and  glittering  sentences  of  the  established 
clergy  in  general  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  common 
people  ".  But  what  excuse  has  "  A  Constant  Reader" 
for  identifying  such  plainness  of  speech  (which,  by  the 
by,  Johnson  found  also  in  "  popish  priests")  with  the 
vulgarity — in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word — which  you, 
Sir,  were  criticising?  For  tomfoolery  in  connexion 
willi  religion  Johnson  had  the  greatest  contempt. 

Boswell  writes:  "Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  cele- 


brated Mr.  George  Whitefield,  he  said  :  '  Whitefield 
never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank  does. 
Were  Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his  head 
on  a  horse's  back  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear 
him,  but  no  wise  man  would  say  he  had  made  a  better 
sermon  for  that.  I  never  treated  Whitefield's  ministry 
with  contempt.  I  believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among 
them  he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity  and  noise 
claim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art  and  elegance 
we  must  beat  down  such  pretensions". 

On  another  occasion  he  said  of  Whitefield  :  "  His 
popularity,  Sir,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
his  manner.  He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he 
to  wear  a  nightcap  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach 
from  a  tree  ". 

Johnson  had  no  prejudice  against  Methodism,  a  name 
which  connoted  at  first  "  the  whole  discipline  of  regu- 
lated piety  "  as  presented  by  the  Church.  Boswell 
says  shrewdly  :  "  He  was  himself,  in  a  dignified 
manner,  a  Methodist".  John  Wesley  used  always 
much  plainness  of  speech,  but  never  put  off  the  scholar, 
gentleman  and  priest.  He  wore  the  canonical  cassock, 
gown  and  bands,  and  his  garb  accorded  with  the  gravity 
of  his  demeanour.  He  knew  how  to  work  up  his 
auditors  into  frenzy,  but  could  never  have  played  the 
antic  any  more  than  S.  Paul,  who  made  himself  all 
things  to  all  men,  could  have  done. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  excellent 
and  restrained  article  which  you  published  a  fortnight 
ago  on  "  William  Booth  "',  and  I  wish  further  and 
humbly  to  associate  myself  with  the  editorial  footnote 
to  Mr.  Harlow's  letter.    I  am  confident  that  there  are 
scores,  if  not  even  hundreds  or  thousands,  of  parish 
priests  in  England  who  could  speak  of  work — not  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  result — amongst  those  very  classes  to 
which,  it  is  popularly  supposed,  the  Salvation  Army 
alone  can  minister  with  success.    I  have  worked  in  a 
large  working-class  parish  of  over  fourteen  thousand 
people,  in  a  smaller  parish  in  a  country  town  contain- 
ing the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  residents — and  I  now- 
work  in  a   London  parish   with  some  four  thousand 
people  of  the  worst  type  in  the  municipal  borough  in 
which  it  is  situated.    To  my  certain  knowledge  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  find  the  Salvation  Army  at  work 
in  any  of  these  neighbourhoods,  and  I  can  say,  with- 
out reservation  of  any  kind,  that  in  these  typical  locali- 
ties there  are  exceedingly  few  touched  or  substantially 
influenced  by  the  Army's  efforts.      The  Army  will  be 
found  in  main  streets  or  just  off  and  visible  from  them, 
but  their  influence  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  now  fashion- 
able to  assert,  and  they  too  often  avoid  those  poorest 
and  most  degraded  spots  where  only  those  dwell  whom 
they  alone  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  uplift.    But  on 
ihe  other  hand,  in  the  localities  to  which  I  refer,  and 
in  others  of  which  I  am  aware(  priests  are  doing  their 
quiet  and  unobserved  work  day  by  day,  without  adver- 
tisement.   The  clergy  of  England  year  after  year,  day 
after  day,  arc  doing  the  very  work  which  it  is  claimed 
the  Salvation  Army  alone  can  do — and  they  do  it  with- 
out display,  without  the  vulgarity  of  advertisement, 
and  without  the  assertion  of  irreverent  familiarity  with 
holy  things,  so  foreign  surely  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 
And  injhis  work  many  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of 
England  take  a  share — not,  I  think,  proportionate  to 
their  size — but  a  share  that  is  very  real  and  in  a  manner 
that    is   dignified.      It    is    time    that    some   of  this 
nonsense — we  priests  know  it  to  be  such — contained  in 
the  untrue  and  foolish  adulation  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  its  methods  ceased,  and  I  trust  that  the  appeal 
which  the  new  "  General  "   makes  for  ^'150,000  for 
the  propaganda  of  a  noisy,  vulgar  and  irreverent  "  reli- 
gion "  without  the  Christian  sacraments  and  charac- 
terised by  methods  and  a  demeanour  truly  distant  from 
the  gentle  and  awful  dignity  of  Christ,  will  not  receive 
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anything  like  the  response  which  I  fear  the  people  who 
have  made  the  late  "  General  "  their  hero  are  Likely  to 
.make.  Yours  faithfully, 

Sacerdos  Ignotls. 

"A  THEORY   OF  LIFE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Arcade  Villa,  Arcade  Road,  Ilfracombe. 

Sir, — I  was  specially  interested  in  the  closing  re- 
marks of  your  able  article  on  Professor  Schiifer's  presi- 
dential address,  as  they  hinted  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  theory.  Before  touching  on  that  I  should  like 
to  offer  a  word  of  criticism  on  the  address  itself.  From 
the  preliminary  booming  I  thought  the  Professor  was 
going  to  announce  that  life  had  already  been  syn- 
thesised  in  the  laboratory  ;  instead  of  that  he  merely  ex- 
pressed an  old  expectation.  We  have  yet  to  wait  and 
see;  and  Bergson,  in  his  "  Creative  Evolution  ",  men- 
tions a  difficulty  that  makes  it  probable  we  shall  wait 
long.  The  chemist  can  scarcely  exhaustively  analyse 
living  protoplasm,  and  by  the  time  it  is  dead  its  chemical 
composition  may  have  changed,  or  a  subtle  something 
may  have  escaped  altogether.  We  must  wait.  But 
the  proposition  you  hint,  and  which  1  affirm  on  scientific 
evidence  would  make  the  most  helpful  working  hypo- 
thesis is  :  That  there  is  no  real  inertia,  and  no  dead 
matter;  that  all  is  life,  mind,  intelligence,  and  that  the 
divisions  we  make  are  artificial,  and  are  due  to  the 
bluntness  of  our  perceptions.  It  was  asserted  formerly 
that  there  were  well-marked  dividing  lines  between 
living  and  non-living  matter,  and  between  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms ;  now,  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  latter,  and  the  line  between  the  former  is 
getting  more  and  more  nebulous. 

The  mystery  of  existence  deepens  with  the  progress 
ot  science,  the  scientists  clear  up  one  mysterv  to  reveal 
a  greater.  The  mystery  of  mysteries  is  how  anything 
ever  came  to  be;  and  the  moment  we  approach 
"  matter  "  the  fairy  tales  begin  !  The  atom,  inconceiv- 
ably small,  is  pictured  as  a  system  of  electrons  whirling 
in  a  planetary  motion,  and  at  planetary  distances 
apart  compared  with  their  size.  (Lodge.)  A  gramme  of 
these  electrons  possesses  latent  energy  enough  to  lift 
the  British  fleet  to  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  !  (Crookes.) 
These  atoms  possess  strange  attractions  and  repulsions, 
incipient  loves  and  hates  ;-  will  only  mate  on  strict  matri- 
monial conditions  ;  and  if  forced  into  uncongenial  unions 
will  take  the  first  chance  of  flying  apart,  with  explosive 
energy.  They  possess  architectonic  activities  as  in  the 
building  up  of  crystals  ;  artistic  or  organising  impulses 
as  in  hoarfrost  on  the  window  pane.  (Tyndall.)  Even 
the  atoms  in  metals  respond  to  stimuli  like  living  things, 
and  can  be  fatigued  and  even  poisoned  !  (Bose.) 
Plants  are  endowed  with  sex,  with  marvellous  arrange- 
ments for  sending  messages  to  their  mates.  Thev 
yearn  for  their  sun  god,  are  endowed  with  rudimental 
consciousness,  avoid  obstacles;  and  seek  their  food 
with  curious  cunning.  Wherever  we  have  matter  and 
motion  we  have  the  elements  of  mind,  "  mindstuff  ". 
(Clifford.)  Put  these  few  hints  together  and  grasp 
their  significance  and  we  see  that^all  is  life  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  higher  order  than  any  form  of  it  we  know. 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  conception  to  which  all 
religious  thought  is  tending,  and  which  is  incipient  in 
all  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  The  conception 
of  an  immanent  life,  mind,  intelligence  pervading  the 
whole  universe,  controlling  from  within  every  atom  in 
this  stupendous  cosmos.  All  the  various  activities — 
physical,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  psychic — are  modes 
or  manifestations  of  the  all-sustaining  activity.  All 
are  correlated,  and  grade  upward  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  classification,  the  gathering  of  these  activi- 
ties into  ordered  hierarchies,  under  "  Laws  of  Nature  ", 
enhances  rather  than  belittles  our  conception  of  the 
great  indwelling  spirit  animating  the  amazing  whole. 

Here,  then,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  grand  working 
hypothesis,  on  which  theologians  and  scientists  might 
work  harmoniously  in  their  own  spheres.  Physical 
science  deals  only  with  the  outer  husks  of  things, 


theology  is  still  anchored  to  old-world  conceptions;  and 
all  our  "  leaders  "  of  thought  are  playing  "  Hamlet  " 
without  the  prince,  while  they  ignore  the  higher  results 
of  psychical  research,  which  reveals  an  inner  universe, 
and  latent  faculties  in  man  of  transcendent  potency. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Wake  Cook. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  7  September  191 2. 

Sir, — In  your  leader  on  Professor  Schiifer's  presi- 
dential address  you  remark  that  even  if  the  theories 
of  the  Professor  were  confirmed  by  observation  and 
experiment,  there  would  still  be  room  lor  every  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  world  that  facts  can  bring  to  the 
aid  of  reason.  That  is  quite  true,  and  manv  evolu- 
tionary monists  have  made  a  similar  admission.  But 
while  assigning  a  legitimate  province  to  faith  in  deal- 
ing with  the  mystery  of  life,  the  exponents  of  evolution 
have  made  it  increasingly  more  difficult  for  faith  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  or  offer  any  solution  of  what  are 
termed  ultimate  questions,  which  include  life,  its  origin 
and  manifestations.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  philo- 
sophic calm  with  which  the  public  have  received  Pro- 
fessor Schiifer's  address  and  have  refrained  from  creat- 
ing the  storm  which  greeted  Tyndall's  famous  Belfast 
address  is  evidence  that  the  provinces  of  science  and 
faith  are  now  much  better  understood.  Keeping  in 
view  that  reservation,  a  reservation  which  has  been 
clearly  expounded  by  men  like  Spencer  and  Tyndall, 
both  of  whom  admitted  that  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
was  beyond  them  and  was  a  legitimate  field  for  faith 
so  long  as  faith  did  not  collide  with  science,  you  are 
right  in  stating  that  Professor  Schiifer's  views  can  be 
received  without  disturbance  or  alarm.  The  Professor 
said  nothing  offensive,  indeed  he  said  nothing  very 
novel,  but  in  adding  the  weight  of  his  biological  know- 
ledge to  the  dictum  that  science  can  detect  no  power 
or  force  operating  ab  extra  he  very  palpably  hits  the 
white. 

•»  I  am  etc. 

William  C.  McBain*. 


"THE  MANY-WINTERED  CROW." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Herts,  9  September  191 2. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  as  a  West  Cornishman  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  H.  Rayment  for  correcting 
the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word  "Chough  "? 
As  boys  we  no  more  thought  of  calling  a  Chough  a 
"Chuff"  than  of  calling  a  plough  a  "  pluff  ".  The 
gaffer  of  our  hamlet  here  in  Herts,  who  never  went 
to  school,  when  fully  satisfied  says  he  has  had  "  enow  ", 
although  a  resident  named  Clough  calls  himself 
"  Cluff  ". 

I  am  not  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Rayment  for  picking  holes 
in  Barham,  however  deserved  they  may  be.  He  was 
a  poet  and  a  humourist  first,  and  consequently  rhyme 
was  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  natural  history. 

Except  during  the  breeding  season  rooks  and  jack- 
daws, as  is  well  known,  forage  and  roost  together  and 
are  commonly  classed  by  villagers  as  "crows". 
During  nesting-time  no  one  would  connect  "  rooks  " 
or  "  rookery  "  with  jackdaws  or  crows.  In  the  long 
plantation  on  the  ridge  a  mile  distant  from  where  I 
w  rite  the  "  crows  "  have  roosted  for  some  two  hundred 
or  more  winters.  Walking  the  length  of  it  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  a  clear,  calm  moon- 
less night  with  probably  3000  of  these  birds  in  the 
branches  above  me,  but  for  the  jackdaws  I  might  have 
thought  the  branches  tenantless.  The  rooks  never 
stirred  a  limb  or  feather,  but  the  jackdaws  passed  on 
a  suppressed  note  of  alarm  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  wood,  although  my  footfall  was  almost  inaudible 
on  the  mossy  turf  of  the  ride. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant. 

J.  P.  S 
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REVIEWS. 

A  BRUMMAGEM  ULSTER. 

"  The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster."    By  George  A.  Birming- 
ham.   London:  Smith,  Elder.    1912.  6s. 

IN  constructing  a  satiric  comedy  on  events  just  about 
to  happen,  George  Birmingham  has  essayed  a  very 
difficult  task,  and  within  his  designed  limitations  he 
has  succeeded.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  his 
success  will  be  worth  to  him.  In  treating  of  Ulster's 
attitude  to  Home  Rule,  of  the  Nationalist  view  of 
Ulster's  attitude,  and  of  Liberal  relations  with  them 
both,  he  has  contrived  to  put  each  into  its  most  ludicrous 
poses,  and  can  thus  claim  that  impartiality  of  outlook 
which  the  satirist  should  attain.  But  in  his  selection  of 
a  subject  for  satire  it  may  possibly  prove  that  he  has 
been  ill-advised  ;  or  that,  at  least,  the  moment  is 
not  propitious  for  its  production.  Liberals,  perhaps, 
though  their  role  in  the  story  is  the  more  absurd,  may 
be  the  least  inclined  to  resent  the  portraiture  of  their 
chief  representative,  Sir  Samuel  dithering,  manu- 
facturer of  hosiery,  unofficial  ambassador  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  description  of  the  policy,  painfully 
probable,  by  which  Belfast  is  saved.  Home  Rule  does 
not  occupy  in  the  Liberals'  mind  quite  the  position  in 
which  it  appears  in  their  speeches,  and  they  can  bear 
with  good-natured  jests  on  a  subject  which  is  becoming 
less  dear  to  their  official  hearts  with  every  fresh  claim 
on  their  political  resources.  Nor  does  the  Nationalist 
position  suffer  much  from  the  author's  wit;  indeed, 
Conroy,  the  impossible  millionaire,  and  O'Donovan, 
the  irreconcilable  journalist,  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
vided as  "  whipping  boys  "  for  the  Nationalist  leaders, 
who  never  emerge  from  a  collective  generality  through- 
out the  story,  and  only  play  the  part  of  an  impulse  which 
had  created  the  position  with  which  the  book  begins. 

True,  neither  their  belief  nor  their  profession  is 
treated  seriously,  but  then  nothing  is  treated  seriously 
in  the  whole  book,  and  they  at  least  escape  the  fate  of 
the  others  in  being  held  up  to  ridicule.  But  it  is  on 
the  Unionist  party  in  Ulster  that  the  author  exhausts 
the  shafts  of  his  humour,  and  he  makes  many  an 
effective  hit.  Babberly,  McNeice,  Crossan,  Cahoon, 
McConkey,  the  Dean,  Malcolmson,  and  Lord  Moyne,  he 
finds  them  all  funny  in  their  varied  ways,  and  beats  all 
the  available  amusement  out  of  them  in  scenes  of  excel- 
lent comedy  and  less  acceptable  farce.  They  are  all,  if 
perhaps  one  excepts  the  Dean,  rather  types  than  charac- 
ters, so  that  his  banter  will  be  more  felt  than  appre- 
ciated by  a  good  many  people  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
It  may  be  lawful  for  a  minister  of  religion  to  make 
a  mock  of  religious  convictions,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
held  to  be  expedient.  Protestant  Ulster,  bad  or  good, 
is  as  sincerely  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  its  faith 
as  is  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  has  a 
more  profound  and  well-grounded  detestation  of  the 
men  in  its  midst  and  on  its  borders  of  a  different  per- 
suasion than  can  be  comprehended  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  It  would  therefore  have  been  at  least  the 
wiser  part  for  one  in  the  author's  position  to  have  pre- 
ferred, especially  at  the  present  moment,  any  other 
target  for  his  wit,  since  he  cannot  refrain  from  turning 
into  ridicule  even  the  singing  of  a  hymn  if  it  comes 
his  way.  Nor  does  his  satire,  as  satire  may,  suggest 
an  enlightening  of  men's  understandings  as  to  the 
inherent  absurdity  of  their  mental  attitudes. 

There  is  a  flippancy  somewhere  behind  it  which  pre- 
vents that,  a  flippancy  which  very  well  suits  this  attempt 
to  present  a  question  for  which,  it  is  admitted,  even  dull 
men  of  business  are  ready  to  die,  as  a  subject  for  comic 
opera,  but  which  fatally  interferes  with  the  prospect 
of  its  suggesting  a  saner  or  more  considered  attitude 
to  anyone  concerned.  The  book  may  be  commended 
to  the  man  who  wants  a  laugh  and  does  not  mind  how 
he  gets  it,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  Irish  readers, 
to  whose  sense  of  humour,  as  a  recent  dramatic  protest 
has  proved,  this  kind  of  persiflage  docs  not  appeal. 
The  romantic  elements  in  the  story  are  nought;  they 
might  just  as  well  have  been  omitted.     It  is  the  charac- 


ter drawing,  clear,  concise,  picturesque,  and  pene- 
trating, which  is  its  palpable  achievement,  save  where 
in  Clithering's  case  it  degenerates  into  farce,  and  in 
Lord  Kilmore's  where  it  purges  the  sobriety  from  his 
point  of  view  in  order  to  carry  its  comments  on  the 
crisis  to  an  effective  conclusion. 


MURAT. 

"  Joachim  Murat,  Marshal  of  France  and  King  of 
Naples."  By  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge.  London : 
Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d. 

'  I  "HE  better  understanding  which  research  is  now 
giving  us  of  Napoleon  is  gradually  being  extended 
to  his  generals.  Murat,  the  martial  dandy,  with  his 
flowing  locks,  his  jewelled  sword,  his  caprices  of  self- 
assertion  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  owing  his  advance- 
ment to  his  one  faculty  of  commanding  cavalry  and 
to  the  good  fortune  of  being  the  brother-in-law  of 
Napoleon,  is  seen  to  be  the  good  son  and  husband,  the 
man  who  never  forgot  a  benefactor  or  forgot  himself 
in  the  giddiness  of  elevation,  the  faithful  friend  of  his 
master  in  all  trials,  and  yet  his  frank  adviser,  the  honest, 
straightforward  soldier,  the  enemy  of  treachery  and 
intrigue  until  the  circumstances  of  destiny  became  too 
strong  for  him  and  he  lost  his  head  in  a  position  in 
which  stronger  men  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
it.  On  this  worthy  man,  Mr.  Atteridge  has  written  a 
most  fascinating  volume.  In  admirable  style,  with 
brevity  and  point  and  yet  fully  enough  for  the 
purpose,  he  has  given  us  a  life  of  Murat,  free  from 
bias  and  prejudice,  understanding  his  virtues,  but 
admitting  his  faults,  with  the  only  defect  that  he  is 
sometimes  not  so  fair  to  Napoleon  as  he  is  to  the  main 
subject  of  his  narrative.  In  two  ages  of  the  world, 
nature  has  been  prodigal  of  great  men,  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  in  the  epoch  of  Napoleon. 
The  eminence  of  the  second  Caesar  both  created  and 
obscured  the  brilliancy  of  his  coadjutors,  but  when  pre- 
judice has  passed  away  Napoleon's  marshals  will  stand 
in  literature  and  art  by  the  side  of  that  knot  of  Roman 
citizens  who  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 

Murat  was  born,  two  years  before  his  master,  at 
La  Bastide,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Cahors,  where  his 
father  kept  an  inn  and  posting-house  in  a  district 
dominated  by  the  Talleyrands.  He  was  intended  for 
the  Church,  and  wore  a  surplice  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cahors,  but  he  cast  his  cassock  to  the  nettles  as  Sforza 
threw  away  his  axe  at  Cotignola  and  joined  a  cavalry 
regiment  which  was  marching  through  the  town. 

Murat  had  his  chance  on  Vendemiere  13.  Napoleon 
had  determined  to  put  down  the  sections  by  a  "  whiff 
of  grape  shot  ",  but  for  this  he  needed  cannon,  and  the 
guns  were  posted  in  the  Place  des  Sablons  under  a  small 
guard.  It  happened  that  Murat  had,  by  accident,  260 
horsemen  under  his  command.  At  midnight  he  was 
sent  off  to  secure  the  forty  guns.  He  reached  them 
just  as  a  battalion  of  National  Guards  was  advancing 
to  seize  them.  Murat  rode  up  to  them  with  his  cavalry, 
and  ordered  them  to  retire,  which  they  did.  The  guns 
were  brought  back  to  the  Tuileries  and  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  King  of  Naples 
and  of  his  Imperial  master.  Murat  became  aide-de-camp 
to  the  general,  with  Junot  and  Marmont.  From  Italy 
he  was  sent  back  with  dispatches,  and  was  made  a 
general  at  twenty-eight,  as  his  master  had  been  at 
twenty-three.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Valeggio,  crushed  Alvinzi  at  Rivoli,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Jsonzo  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  Mombcllo, 
where  he  met  his  future  wife.  During  this  career  of 
glory  his  heart  was  at  La  Bastide,  and  he  bitterly 
reproaches  his  brother  for  not  having  written  to  him. 
He  preceded  Bonaparte  to  Rastatt,  established  French 
domination  at  Rome,  and,  after  two  brilliant  years  with 
the  army  of  Italy,  was  ready  to  accompany  his  general 
to  Egypt. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  discussing  the  part 
played  by  Murat  in  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Fnghien. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  plotting  in  England, 
not  only  against  the  Government,  but  against  the  life  of 
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the  ruler  who,  after  long  years  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion, was  restoring  to  his  country  the  security  of  life 
and  property,  peace,  religion,  and  national  unity.  This 
noble  task,  one  of  the  greatest  recorded  in  history,  was 
being  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  Bourbon 
intrigues,  aided  by  the  treasure  and  the  diplomatic 
power  of  England.  Enghien,  who  had  fought  as  an 
emigrant  against  France,  and  was  destined  in  case  of 
war  to  command  the  army  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  lingered 
on  in  a  village  close  to  the  French  frontier,  in  spite  of 
all  the  warnings  of  his  family  and  of  Napoleon  himself. 
The  Margrave  of  Baden,  who  had  only  just  come  into 
possession  of  the  territory,  was  powerless  to  expel  him, 
and  Napoleon  was  forced  to  act  alone,  after  having 
taken  every  means  to  frighten  away  his  quarry.  His 
forceful  action  brought  peace ;  no  Bourbon  dared  to 
conspire  after  Enghien  had  been  shot.  Murat  with  his 
excellent  heart  could  not  understand  this  policy  of 
severity.  As  Napoleon  remarked  to  Segur  in  Russia, 
in  these  cases  the  victim  is  idolised  but  no  pity  is 
felt  for  the  mental  agony  of  the  executioner  who  knows 
the  obloquy  which  he  will  encounter  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  Murat's  tenderness  for  Enghien  was 
extended  to  Cadoudal,  the  originator  of  the  infernal 
machine  of  the  Rue  Saint  Nicaise,  who  not  only  con- 
trived the  plot,  but  boasted  of  it  to  Windham  and  Pitt, 
who  listened  to  him.  In  praising  Murat's  heart,  let  us 
not  forget  what  is  due  to  Napoleon's  head. 

We  need  not  follow  Murat's  exploits  in  detail.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  Napoleon's  trusted  lieutenant, 
affectionate  and  true.  His  master  knew  his  limita- 
tions and  forgave  them  ;  he  made  allowances  for  the 
fervid  Gascon  temper,  for  the  over-sensitiveness  which 
accompanies  devotion,  for  jealousy  which  came 
of  love.  Caroline  also  knew  how  to  soothe  his 
troubled  spirit,  and  no  passion  of  Murat's  was  more 
proud  or  better  deserved  than  the  love  which  he  felt 
for  his  wife  and  children.  His  devotion  to  his  family, 
his  abiding  remembrance  of  and  even  pride  in  his 
humble  origin,  were  worthy  of  Napoleon  himself.  His 
life  is  inscribed  with  victories  like  an  Imperial  eagle  ; 
Aboukir,  Brumaire,  Saint  Bernard,  Elba,  Ulm,  Vienna, 
Prenzlau,  Eylau,  Madrid,  Naples,  Moscow,  Leipzig, 
are  embroidered  upon  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  a 
mistake  of  Napoleon's  that  it  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Mont  Saint  Jean. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  troubles  of  his  closing 
years,  when  he  had  to  face  the  solution  of  a  problem 
too  difficult  for  his  capacity,  indeed  almost  insoluble 
for  any  time  or  character,  however  strong.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  never  been  a  king,  as  he 
was  no  administrator.  It  would  have  been  better  it 
Louis  had  accepted  Spain,  and  Joseph  had  remained  at 
Naples,  which  he  governed  admirably.  Perhaps  his 
master  trusted  too  confidently  in  the  qualities  of 
Caroline,  but  Murat's  career  and  that  of  Bernadotte 
show  how  wise  Napoleon  was  in  advancing  his  brothers 
rather  than  his  generals.  He  had  studied  to  good  pur- 
pose the  lesson  of  the  Diadochi.  The  tragi-comedy  of 
Pizzo  is  a  poor  end  to  so  brilliant  a  life.  Here,  also, 
the  journey  to  Trieste,  where  he  would  have  joined 
Caroline  and  his  children,  was  suddenly  changed  for  a 
mad  assault  on  his  former  kingdom.  He  hoped  to 
imitate  the  great  Napoleon  at  Golfe  Juan ;  he 
only  succeeded  in  anticipating  the  lesser  Napoleon  at 
Strasburg.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes  and  glory  to  his 
name  !  If  he  did  not  know  how  to  reign,  he  knew  how 
to  conquer  and  to  die.  Mr.  Atteridge  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  given  us  what  is  probably  the  best  book 
yet  written  by  an  Englishman  upon  the  Napoleonic  age. 


A   DISCIPLE  OF  MILL. 

"Principles  of  Economics."    By  F.  W.  Taussig.  Two 
vols.    New  York :  Macmillan.    1911.  17s.net. 

"J  T  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  read  a  preface  last. 
1  The  reader,  having  finished  the  book,  makes  up  his 
mind  what  sort  of  a  work  it  is  and  then  turns  to  the 
preface  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  work   the  author 


meant  it  to  be.  Treated  in  this  fashion,  Dr.  Taussig's 
preface  is  rather  a  surprise.  We  are  told  that  this 
treatise  is  "not  planned  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  students  ",  but  is  intended  "  to  state 
the  principles  of  economics  in  such  form  that  they  shall 
be  comprehensible  to  an  educated  and  intelligent  person 
who  has  not  before  made  any  systematic  study  of  the 
subject".  The  announcement  comes  as  a  surprise 
because  the  tone  of  the  book  is  distinctly  professorial. 
In  its  earlier  chapters,  in  particular,  it  makes  con- 
siderable display  of  technical  terms  whose  value  is 
only  likely  to  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  made 
a  systematic  study  of  the  subject — and  perhaps  not 
always  to  them.  Nor  is  it  a  priori  likely  that 
a  book  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader  will 
be  written  by  a  man  like  Dr.  Taussig,  who  spends  most 
of  his  days  in  teaching  students.  A  writer  like  Mill, 
himself  in  close  touch  with  daily  life,  is  better  able  to 
gauge  the  requirements  of  the  cultured  man  in  the 
street  than  the  holder  of  a  chair.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Dr.  Taussig's  temperament  too  often  leads  him 
astray.  Viewing  the  economic  world  from  his  study 
and  aiming  as  a  Professor  should  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible precision  of  doctrine,  he  is  shocked  at  the  rough- 
and-ready  methods  of  dealing  with  economic  problems 
favoured  by  politicians  ;  forgetting  that  the  politician  is 
normally  called  upon  to  act  at  a  stage  when  a  situation 
has  not  developed  sufficiently  for  a  trained  economist  to 
have  an  opinion  about  it  at  all,  and  that  in  acting  he 
must  pay  regard  to  contemporary  sentiment,  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  party  and  other  similar  points  of  which  the 
economist  need  take  no  account.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  Dr.  Taussig  should  impress  upon  his  pupils 
the  desirability  of  a  less  opportunist  treatment  of  ques- 
tions of  economic  policy,  but  the  man  of  the  world  will 
be  tempted  to  regard  him,  we  fear,  as  an  unpractical 
armchair  critic  and  to  say  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  the  spirit  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty.  A  comprehensive  text- 
book ought  to  deal  as  much  as  possible  with  points  of 
permanent  value.  There  is,  indeed,  no  finality  about 
any  economic  doctrines.  Economics  is  not  an  immut- 
able science,  at  any  rate  not  when  treated  by  men  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  historical  method.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  conclusions  are  inductions  from  changing 
facts,  and  just  at  the  moment  the  facts  are  changing 
particularly  fast.  It  is,  however,  precisely  with  the 
latest  developments  that  the  man  of  the  world  is  espe- 
cially concerned,  and  Dr.  Taussig,  feeling  this,  has  in- 
corporated in  his  book  a  commentary  on  recent  indus- 
trial events  in  the  LTnited  States.  The  effect  is  curious. 
Perhaps  the  most  settled  part  of  economic  science  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  theory  of  money.  Dr. 
Taussig  states  all  the  main  points  fully  and  well,  and 
then  goes  on,  in  a  chapter  on  financial  panics,  to  discuss 
the  legislation  passed  in  the  United  States  in  1908  as  a 
result  of  the  panic  of  the  previous  year.  This  discus- 
sion is  bound  to  be  out  of  date  before  very  long,  and 
the  unpractical  reader  will  almost  inevitably  wonder 
how  many  more  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  this 
section  must  also  be  written  off  as  antiquated.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  plan  of  the  book  has  occa- 
sionally led  the  author  to  mingle  statements  of  estab- 
lished theory  and  comments  on  current  controversy  in 
a  way  likely  to  confuse  those  for  whom  he  is  writing. 

But  in  one  aspect  Dr.  Taussig's  treatment  of  his 
subject  results  in  a  success  which  may  perhaps  rather 
surprise  him.  He  writes  mainly  for  an  American 
public,  and,  by  way  of  driving  home  his  arguments, 
illustrates  them  from  facts  likely  to  be  familiar  to  Trans- 
atlantic readers.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  be  familiar 
to  English  readers,  or  to  be  paralleled  from  the  average 
English  text-book,  and  they  tell  just  because  they  are 
novel.  Take  the  way  Dr.  Taussig  drives  home  his 
general  account  of  the  advantages  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction. "  The  greatest  of  the  American  corporations 
making  agricultural  implements  .  .  .  has  a  machine 
whose  sole  work  is  to  make  poles  for  waggons  and 
harvesters.  The  machine  cost  $2500;  it  saves  a  cent 
per  pole ;  it  is  worth  while  only  because  poles  by 
the  hundred  thousand  are  made  each  year."    To  the 
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American,  no  doubt,  a  case  like  this  serves  to  give  point 
to  an  exposition  ;  to  the  Englishman  it  comes  as  an 
effective  climax  to  be  noted  and  quoted,  rather,  we 
imagine,  to  the  author's  surprise. 

So  much  by  way  of  criticism  ;  we  must  now  qualify 
it  by  saying  that  in  one  section  of  the  book  Dr.  Taussig 
attains  the  aim  set  out  in  his  preface.  It  is  true  that  it 
does  not  bulk  very  largely,  amounting  to  only  about  a 
fifth  of  the  entire  treatise.  But  it  is  a  section  of  cardinal 
importance,  for  it  deals  with  the  problems  of  labour 
and  of  business  organisation.  On  these  matters  Dr. 
Taussig  is  helpful  and  illuminating.  It  is  here  that  he 
comes  closest  to  the  spirit  of  Mill,  whom  he  regards  as 
his  master  throughout,  and  succeeds  in  showing  what 
economic  science  means  to  the  average  intelligent  man, 
be  he  employer  or  labourer.  It  is  a  justification  of  the 
foregoing  criticism  that  Dr.  Taussig  achieves  this 
success  by  changing  his  method.  As  he  himself  states 
in  his  introductory  paragraphs,  he  is  no  longer  dealing 
with  doctrines  which  are  either  true  or  untrue.  He  is 
dealing  with  opinions,  and  is  continually  called  upon  to 
balance  conflicting  considerations.  The  value  of  conclu- 
sions in  this  field  thus  depends  upon  the  point  of  view, 
and  there  is  a  circumstance  which  forces  Dr.  Taussig 
to  adopt  a  point  of  view  not  rigidly  economic.  It  is  that 
reasoning  on  rigidly  economic  lines  from  the  classically 
orthodox  premises  leads  to  Marxian  Socialism.  When 
he  comes  to  deal  with  Socialism  Dr.  Taussig  is  strongly 
influenced  by  the  feeling  that  its  doctrines  are  vitiated 
by  a  misapprehension  of  human  nature,  and  in  his  own 
treatment  of  current  problems  he  continually  appeals  to 
those  psychological  considerations  which  he  excludes  in 
the  sections  concerned  with  what  he  regards,  in  our 
opinion  sometimes  mistakenly,  as  admitting  of  authori- 
tative pronouncements  of  doctrine.  His  views  are  thus 
coloured  by  a  social  feeling,  and  they  are  sound  because 
he  never  allows  this  feeling  to  degenerate  into  mere 
sentimentality. 

His  standard  is  the  general  well-being,  and  by  this 
standard  he  judges  both  capital  and  labour.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  of  the  two  labour  is  more  frequently 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  This  is 
because  the  effects  of  improvements  take  time  to  filter 
through  to  all  classes,  and  while  the  capitalist  is 
normally  tempted  to  make  improvements  for  the  sake 
of  increased  profits,  trade  unionism  is  opposed  to 
them  as  likely  to  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  unem- 
ployment. It  is  Dr.  Taussig's  fear  that  through  its 
refusal  to  face  the  economic  discomforts  of  change 
democracy  will  stagnate,  and  in  this  connexion  he  bids 
us  watch  the  development  of  the  labour  legislation  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  his  opinion,  too,  that 
the  reluctance  of  labour  to  adopt  new  processes  accounts 
in  part  for  Britain's  failure  to  maintain  her  industrial 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  he  insists  that  trade 
unions  deserve  sympathy  as  aiming  consistently,  if  not 
always  wisely,  at  the  betterment  of  the  class  which 
most  requires  to  be  bettered,  and  he  makes  the  interest- 
ing point  that  in  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
annually  receiving  thousands  of  rather  low-class  foreign 
emigrants,  the  unions  have  exercised  an  admirable 
educative  influence. 

In  general  Dr.  Taussig  is  optimistic.  He  claims,  we 
think  rightly,  that  Mills'  doubt  whether  the  great  inven- 
tions have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  a  single  human 
being  cannot  now  be  raised,  and  he  even  looks  forward 
to  a  future  in  which,  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  skill 
demanded  in  most  trades,  an  eight-hour  day  will  be 
justifiable  on  the  strict  economic  test  of  maximum  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  But  he  warns  democracy  that  it  does 
not  always  look  enough  ahead  in  its  plans  for  social 
betterment  ;  lh;it  ;i  minimum  wage,  for  example,  raises 
the  question  of  the  unemployable,  and  that  compul- 
sory industrial  arbitration  involves  in  the  end  a  general 
altitude  towards  the  whole  distribution  of  wealth.  Dr. 
Taussig  is  never  better  than  when  illustrating  the 
difficulties  which  democracy  has  created  for  itself  by 
short-sighted  legislation,  and  he  is  specially  effective  in 
the  passage  where  he  shows  how  the  law  has  created 
trusts.    The  first  stage  was  that  the  shareholders  were 


represented  by  trustees  under  the  control  of  courts  of 
equity.  This  being  declared  illegal,  "holding"  com- 
panies, uncontrolled  by  courts  of  equity,  were  formed, 
and  when  the  holding  companies  were  declared  illegal 
in  turn,  the  business  men  took  the  only  course  still  open 
and  formed  a  single  concern — the  modern  trust.  It  is 
most  significant,  especially  to  us  in  England,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  told  that  the  word  of  democracy  is  final, 
that  a  cautious  and  earnest  thinker  with  undoubted 
democratic  sympathies  should  continually  have  to  point 
out  that  Parliaments  have  been  less  successful  in 
dealing  with  new  industrial  developments  than  the 
highly  trained  German  bureaucracy. 


HOME-GROWN  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  English  Thought  for  English  Thinkers."  By  St.  George 
Stock.    London :  Constable.    1912.    3s.  6d. 

THOUGH  Oxford  is  the  place  to  which  German 
philosophies,  jargon  and  all,  go  when  they  die, 
and  though  English  (and  Scotch)  thought  has  since 
Coleridge's  time  been  thoroughly  Teutonised,  Mr. 
Stock  believes  in  developing  the  resources  of  native 
philosophy.  He  denies  that  it  is  "  insular  ",  and  holds 
that  it  is  not  the  continental  but  the  island  thinker  who 
thinks  in  continents.  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume,  an 
Englishman,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scot,  successively 
carried  out  the  Cartesian  philosophy  of  consciousness 
into  a  svstem  of  pure  idealism,  which,  as  Mr.  Stock 
tells  the  neophyte,  is  just  the  opposite  of  Plato's 
idealism,  making  particular  sensations  rather  than. the 
universal  idea  the  sole  reality.  Mr.  Stock  himself  holds 
by  the  communis  sensus  of  mankind,  and  remarks  that 
Hume  and  the  sceptics  questioned  by  reasoning  the 
primary  beliefs  on  which  reasoning  rests.  Mind  is  the 
source  and  ground  of  all  things,  not  the  last  link  in  a 
chain.  But  Hume  only  pressed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion Berkeley's  teaching  that  thought  is  nothing  and 
sense  everything.  The  bishop,  in  the  interests  of  faith, 
vindicated  spirit  from  dependence  on  matter,  but  he 
left  it  with  a  precarious  hold  upon  existence.  Locke 
emphatically  asserted  our  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
ego's  selfhood,  but  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  his 
doctrine  that  all  our  ideas  come  to  us  either  by  sensa- 
tion or  reflexion,  and  that  "  sense  is  the  sole  factor  in 
experience  ". 

An  acute  critic  of  the  sensationalist  school,  Mr.  Stock 
in  some  points  takes  a  lower  ground  than  we  quite 
like.  He  says  with  Spencer  that  "  the  mark  which  dis- 
tinguishes necessary  from  contingent  truth  is  the  incon- 
ceivability of  the  contradictory  ".  But  we  cannot 
conceive  unextended  colour,  or  a  sixth  sense,  or  a  new 
colour  which  is  not  a  shade  or  combination  of  the  ones 
we  have  experienced.  That  two  straight  lines  should 
enclose  a  space,  however,  is  not  merely  inconceivable 
as  a  notion,  but  we  are  necessitated  to  judge  that  in 
fact  they  do  not  do  so.  We  are  equally  compelled  to 
judge  positively  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  that  a  triangle 
must  have  three  sides.  Mr.  Stock  avers  that  "  Hume 
is  no  doubt  right  in  laying  down  that  no  matter  of 
fact  admits  of  demonstration  ".  Does  he  mean  that 
Euclid's  propositions  are  not  demonstrated?  Again, 
we  read  that  Hume  "has  shown  successfully  that  the 
principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  in  no  way  rests 
upon  reason  ",  but  not  that  belief  in  it  is  a  mere  trick 
of  mental  habituation.  Hume  "  has  amply  estab- 
lished hrs  position  that  the  necessity  which  we  ascribe 
to  a  cause  is  not  demonstrable" — viz.  that  the  same 
cause  is  always  followed  by  the  same  effects.  By  the 
bv,  this  sense  of  the  expression  "Uniformity  of  Nature  " 
is  frequently  confused  with  another  sense — that  of  the 
general  stability  of  the  cosmic  frame,  the  recurrence 
of  seed-time  and  harvest,  of  day  and  night,  the  shape 
of  the  human  body — there  are  no  men  "whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  " — and  so  forth.  But 
that  is  simply  a  contingent  truth.  The  present  ques- 
tion is  why  we  are  bound  to  believe  that,  if  nothing 
occur  to  prevent  it,  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  To 
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sav  that  a  cause,  unless  counteracted,  must  always  be 
followed  by  its  effects  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that 
evervthing  persists  in  its  own  attributes,  continues  to 
be  what  it  is,  unless  something  happen  to  modify  it. 
This  is  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason.  No  pheno- 
menon can  take  place  without  a  reason  for  it.  Nothing 
can  alter  unless  "the  alteration  has  a  cause.  As  Mill 
puts  it,  change  can  only  be  produced  by  change.  This 
is  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the  syllogism.  The 
middle  term  gives  the  cause,  considered  as  a  universal, 
and  our  assurance  that  whatever  effect  or  attribute  is 
predicated  of  the  middle  term  holds  good  of  every  case 
of  it,  including  the  minor  term,  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that,  everything  else  remaining  the 
same,  a  cause  is  necessarily  followed  by  its  effects — 
though  this  is  rather  the  ontological  than  the  logical 
aspect  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  It  should 
be  superfluous  to  remark  that  "  the  same  cause 
is  always  followed  by  the  same  effects  "  does  not 
mean  that  a  medicine  which  cures  A  will  necessarily 
cure  B. 

Mr.  Stock's  general  account  of  the  sensationalist 
philosophy  is  penetrating  and  sound.  In  getting  rid 
of  matter  and  finding  reality  in  the  idea,  placed  in  the 
mind  by  God,  Berkeley  believed  himself  to  have  van- 
quished the  materialist  and  atheist.  But  Hume  based 
his  own  scepticism  on  the  bishop's  teaching.  For 
'"ideas"  with  Berkeley  are  but  sense-images,  and 
where  then  does  spirit  come  in?  Kant  has  given  us 
back  space  and  time  and  substance,  and  those  cate- 
gories of  the  understanding  and  sensibility  which  the 
British  nominalists  banished,  but  which  are  the 
action  of  the  mind  itself,  imposing  its  own  laws  and 
unity  upon  the  multiplicity  of  sense-impressions.  It  is 
the  mind  which  necessarily  supposes  "  thing-hood  as 
underlying  and  unifying  any  bundle  of  qualities  of 
which  the  senses  give  information.  And  thus  "  esse  est 
percipi  ".  But  perception  is  a  kind  of  sacrament,  pre- 
supposing the  reality  of  the  two  factors  of  the  percept, 
that  which  is  presented  by  sense  from  without  and  that 
which  is  impressed  by  spirit  from  within.  The  creative 
energy  of  the  mind  is  more  and  more  affirmed  by  modern 
thinkers.  But  we  muSt  not  abandon  the  reality  of  the 
material  given  to  the  mind  to  work  up  into  shape.  If 
we  are  not  to  be,  in  Berkeley's  phrase,  "embrangled 
in  inextricable  difficulties"  we  must  stick  to  the  truth 
of  the  world's  semblance.  The  vulgar,  in  fact,  are 
right,  though  Johnson's'  refutation  of  Berkeleyism  by 
kicking  a  large  stone — Mr.  Stock,  as  a  Pembroke  man, 
should  not  have  made  it  a  chair — was  an  ignoratio 
elenchi.  On  page  41  "  1790  ",  as  the  date  of  the 
Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  should  be  1709. 
Had  Mr.  Stock  been  writing  history  he  might  have 
mentioned  the  anticipation  of  Berkelev  bv  Arthur 
Collier,  of  Pembroke,  Oxford,  afterwards  rector  of 
Steeple  Langford,  Wilts.  In  1703,  while  still  a  young 
deacon,  Collier  completed  his  "  Clavis  Universalis,  or 
a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  demonstration 
of  the  Non-existence  or  Impossibility  of  an  External 
World  ".     But  it  was  not  published  till  1713. 


MAN   AND  BISHOP. 

"Archbishop  Maclagan."    By  F.  D.  How.  London: 
Wells  Gardner.    1912.    I63.  net. 

THE  son  of  a  bishop  was  asked  if  his  father's 
life  was  to  be  written,  and  replied,  "  I  hope 
not;  we  have  had  enough  of  these  episcopal  lives". 
We  also  question  somewhat  the  wisdom  of  publish- 
ing bulky  volumes  about  every  bishop,  beginning  with 
a  chapter  concerning  his  pedigree  and  his  school- 
days, succeeded  by  an  array  of  letters  on  every  subject 
to  his  friends  and  relations,  details  about  petty  domestic 
affairs  and  continental  holidays.  We  question  it  not 
only  because  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  volumes 
likely  to  be  scrapped  in  a  few  weeks  is  a  little  degrading 
to  literature,  but  because  we  think  that  these  books  often 
fail  to  give  just  that  valuable  impression  of  a  good  man 
and  his  particular  message  to  the  age  which  a  smaller 


work  (like  Doctor  Holland's  "Personal  Studies") 
might  afford.  Granted  that  we  may  be  wrong,  then 
Mr.  F.  D.  How  has  done  a  creditable  piece  of  work  in 
his  biography  of  Archbishop  Maclagan  of  York. 

It  is  the  current  idea  that  if  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  make  progress  some  bishops  must  be  chosen 
to  lead  her  who  are  not  conspicuous  chiefly  (as  in 
times  past)  lor  intellectual  distinction,  but  for  capacity 
in  dealing  with  the  souls  of  individual  seekers 
after  truth.  The  old  gibe  about  the  "  editing  of 
a  Greek  play  "  or  "  friendship  at  Court"  is  now  quite 
stale.  William  Dalrymple  Maclagan  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  new  order  of  bishops,  and  it  is  in  this  that 
lies  the  chief  interest  of  his  biography.  His  life  proves 
the  enormous  advantage  that  a  clergyman  possesses  if 
he  has  moved  in  non-ecclesiastical  circles  before  his 
ordination.  A  legal  student  for  a  time  and  a  soldier 
for  some  years,  he  came  to  holy  orders  with  a  real 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  which  undoubtedly 
stood  him  in  good  stead  all  through  his  life.  As  a 
rector  in  Newington  he  takes  his  place  as  chairman  of 
the  vestry,  and,  even  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  converting 
the  parochial  tradesmen,  makes  them  aware  that  there 
is  a  higher  ideal  than  any  which  they  have  thought  of 
pursuing  before.  When  he  goes  to  Kensington  it  is 
felt  that  modern  West-end  life  is  conceivable  not  merely 
as  side  by  side  with  Church-going  on  Sunday,  but  as 
impregnated  with  religious  aspirations  and  strengthened 
by  real  spiritual  forces  acting  upon  it  day  by  day.  The 
work  of  Maclagan  at  S.  Mary  Abbots  and  the  similar 
ministry  of  his  friend  George  Howard  Wilkinson  at 
S.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  were  noble  attempts  to 
preach  a  mission  to  the  rich,  and  from  an  individual 
point  of  view  were  very  effective.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  created  a  new  type  of  Anglican  Church- 
man among  the  upper  classes  ;  they  did  in  London  what 
others  were  doing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
public  schools.  It  is  largely  through  them  that  the 
School  and  College  Missions  and  Settlements  were  so 
successful  in  the  'eighties.  Among  statesmen,  too,  and 
in  the  professions  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
"  Evangelical  High-Churchmen"  (as  they  were  called) 
filled  their  hearers  with  new  hone  and  a  new  ideal  of 
life. 

But  it  was  a  personal,  individual  work  rather  than 
a  social  one.  Maclagan  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped 
the  prophetic  side  of  the  Church's  message,  and  never 
quite  understood  what  Christian  Socialism  was  (even 
of  the  tamest  type).  Nor,  again,  did  he  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the  day  on  any  large 
scale.  He  confined  himself  to  dealing  with  souls  in 
small  groups,  with  confirmation  candidates,  with 
ordinands,  with  little  children.  In  this  he  did  a 
very  useful  work  which  bore  fruit.  His  ministry  in 
the  Anglican  Church  in  some  respects  resembles 
that  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  France,  not,  of 
course,  on  the  philanthropic  side,  but  in  its  efforts 
towards  the  formation  of  character  in  clergy  and  laity. 
We  should  think  there  are  few  bishops  who  have 
taken  such  pains  with  individuals.  He  was  a 
shepherd,  a  pastor  of  souls.  While  working  hard  all 
through  his  episcopate  he  seems  to  have  kept  himself 
wonderfully  free  from  officialism  and  the  "  barrenness 
of  busy  life  ".  His  dislike  of  ritual  controversies  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  disparagement  of  ceremonial  as 
such,  but  from  a  sense  that  they  wasted  time  and  energy 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  real  work  of 
saving  souls.  He  was  intent  on  spiritual  things  without 
the  want  of  actuality  which  so  often  mars  the  effective- 
ness of  a  recluse  or  a  man  of  prayer.  Thus  we  find  him 
in  quite  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  preaching  in  the 
open  air,  and  later  on  in  Lichfield  organising  the 
Evangelistic  Brotherhood  for  preaching  work.  That 
diocese  is  still  noted  for  its  Evangelistic  character,  and 
it  was  Maclagan  who  inspired  it.  "  Good  but  not 
great  "  is  the  estimate  of  one  of  his  examining  chaplains. 
If  the  epithet  "  great  "  is  to  be  reserved  for  intellectual 
gifts  or  for  administrative  capacity,  or  for  looming 
large  in  the  national  life  or  even  in  the  Church,  the 
chaplain  is  right.  But  if,  as  we  think,  personal  holi- 
ness and  patience  with  individuals   and    faith    in  the 
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power  of  ordinar)'  Church  methods  are  of  very  high 
value  in  the  episcopate,  then  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
alter  the  estimate  to  "  great  and  good  ". 


BOS  PRIMIGENIUS. 
"  The  Ox  and  its  Kindred."   By  R.  Lydekker.   London  : 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

THE  impression  left  by  this  volume,  which  the  author 
hopes  "will  appeal  alike  to  naturalists,  to  the 
owners  of  pedigree  cattle,  to  cattle-breeders  generally, 
and  to  archaeologists  ",  is  something  akin  to  that  left 
upon  ordinary  men  by  a  visit  to  a  natural  history 
museum.  It  is  overwhelming  in  information,  but 
confusing  in  effect.  Such  a  museum  is  full  of  speci- 
mens of  all  kinds,  each  labelled  to  show  its  position 
relatively  to  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
living  and  extinct.  To  those  who  understand,  many  of 
the  labels,  more  especially  those  dealing  with  extinct 
species,  are  open  to  dispute,  and  the  specimens  they 
refer  to  are  the  subject  of  interesting  discussions  among 
naturalists  and  archaeologists ;  but  to  ordinary  men, 
among  whom  cattle  owners  and  breeders  are  usually 
to  be  reckoned,  they  are  not  of  absorbing  interest. 

Taking  first  that  part  of  the  volume  which  may 
interest  cattle  breeders,  there  is  a  chapter  on  domestic 
British  cattle  consisting  mainly  of  description  and  his- 
tory. In  it,  under  both  headings,  we  find  statements 
which  are  open  to  remark.  Breeds  are  described  which 
are  now  actually  or  almost  extinct,  without  this  fact 
being  stated,  as,  for  instance,  the  Fifeshire,  polled  Irish 
and  Glamorgan  breeds.  The  origin  and  history  of 
some  other  breeds,  notably  the  Aberdeen  Angus  and  the 
Galloways,  is  referred  to  as  doubtful ;  and  the  Long- 
horn  is  called  a  Western  type,  chiefly  because  of  its 
connexion  with  Ireland.  These  statements  need  re- 
vision. "  The  original  Kerry  was  generally  black, 
although  it  might  be  red,  black  and  white,  or  black 
and  red."  Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  "  black  and  red  " 
cow? 

There  is  one  bovine  character,  namely  the  white 
stripe  along  the  back,  that  the  author  refers  to  again 
and  again,  which  flows  over,  as  it  were,  from  the  cattle 
breeder's  portion  of  the  volume  into  the  part  which  is 
interesting  to  naturalists  and  archaeologists.  The 
Longhorns  have  it,  the  Herefords  have  it,  the  Gla- 
morgans  had  it,  and,  according  to  the  author,  who 
quotes  from  Low,  the  original  Kerries  also  had  it.  In  all 
probability,  in  certainty  almost,  the  original  Kerries  did 
not  have  it ;  but  that  does  not  matter.  The  author 
takes  this  white  dorsal  stripe  as  a  sign  that  cattle  now 
bearing  it  are  descended  from  Bos  primigenius.  From 
several  sources,  but  not  without  exception,  comes  the 
information  that  a  wild  bull  hunted  in  Germany  and 
Poland  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  white  dorsal  stripe. 
The  Germans  called  him  the  Urochs,  or  Aurochs,  the 
forest  bull.  Caesar  heard  of  this  animal  and  called  him 
the  Urus  ;  and  archaeologists  have  identified  him  with 
Eos  primigenius,  a  giant  whose  bones  are  found  in 
Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  deposits. 

But  are  we  justified  in  identifying  the  German  Urus 
or  Urochs  with  Bos  primigenius?  In  the  Middle  Ages 
wild  bulls  were  hunted  in  Britain  also.  At  one  time 
and  another  some  were  enclosed  in  parks  just  as  deer 
are  enclosed  to-day,  and  a  few  herds  still  exist.  Till 
recently  we  believed  these  wild  cattle  of  ours  to  be 
descended  from  Bos  primigenius ;  but,  when  it  was 
shown  he  had  become  extinct  in  the  Bronze  Age,  our 
belief  had  to  be  abandoned.  May  we  not  suggest,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  improbability  of  Bos  primigenius 
having  lived  on  in  Germany  after  he  had  become  extinct 
in  Britain,  of  the  lack  of  clear  links  connecting  the 
Urus  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  Caesar's  time  with  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  of  the  probability  of  another  animal 
more  like  our  modern  cattle  having  become  the  wild 
bull  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  Urus  and 
Bos  primigenius  are  not  one  and  the  same?  At  any 
rate,  we  may  say  that  the  chain  which  would  conned 
-any  modern  breed  having  a  white  dorsal  stripe  with 
Bos  primigenius  needs  considerable  strengthening. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Progress  of  the  Nation."  By  G.  E.  Porter.  New  Edition, 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.    London :  Methuen.    1912.  21s. 

This  famous  book,  which  has  been  a  classic  of  political 
economy  since  it  was  first  imblished  in  1836,  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  Its  original  title  was  "  The  Progress 
of  the  Nation  in  its  Social  and  Commercial  Relations  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Present 
Day  ".  It  set  the  example  of  the  statistical  inquiry  which 
has  resulted  in  the  regular  presentation  of  official  statistics, 
and  which  is,  if  anything,  probably  overdone  nowadays.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hirst,  the  editor  of  the  "  Economist  ",  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  bringing  Porter's  Inquiry  up  to  the 
present  day ;  and  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
competent  writers  on  local  government,  criminology,  wages 
and  prices,  as  well  as  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
"Economist",  for  the  very  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
trades  and  manufactures,  many  of  which  have  grown  up  since 
Porter  wrote.  It  must  be  noted  that  Porter's  book  was 
written  under  the  impulse  of  the  Ricardian  system  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  of  the  free  trade  idea  which  was  the  pre- 
valent theory  of  that  day.  Mr.  Hirst  is,  of  course,  well 
known  as  a  persistent  advocate  of  the  same  economic  theory  ; 
but  he  quotes  Mr.  Hewins,  the  secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  who  wrote,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy ",  that  Porter's  "  Progress  "  was  "  an  invaluable 
record  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  "  ;  and  also 
that  it  was  "  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  variety  of  its 
information,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  the  results  of 
statistical  inquiry  are  presented  ".  Mr.  Hirst  observes  that 
this  testimony  relieves  him  from  making  any  elaborate  justi- 
fication of  the  present  work.  It  is  conceivable  that  Mr. 
Hewins  might  not  be  prepared  to  give  to  Mr.  Hirst  the 
praise  he  gave  to  Porter ;  though  we  think  he  would  not  with- 
hold it,  but  would  agree  that  this  edition  will  maintain  the 
authority  of  Porter  as  the  standard  book  of  reference  on 
its  subject. 

"  Science  and  Eeligion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy."  By  Emile 
Bontroux.  Translated  by  Jonathan  Nield.  London :  Buck- 
worth.    1912.    5s.  net. 

In  our  day  science  has  apparently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  co-called  conflict  between  itself  and  religion  does 
not  exist,  but  that  this  arises  from  their  having  no  relation. 
M.  Boutroux'  thesis  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  science  and 
religion  are  related  to  a  fully  human  life  as  their  source  and 
common  end.  Both  are  equally  necessary  and  they  agree  in 
their  essential  principles.  In  the  antithetical  style  so 
natural  to  Frenchmen  M.  Boutroux  affirms  that  science  has 
relation  to  the  things  without  which  man  cannot  live ;  re- 
ligion to  those  without  which  he  does  not  wish  to  live.  His 
historical  and  critical  discussion  of  the  subject  ranges  from 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  views  of  James 
and  the  Pragmatists,  and  to  M.  Bergson,  with  whose  views 
M.  Boutroux  has  special  sympathy.  This,  apart  from 
M.  Boutroux'  statement  of  his  own  conclusions,  presents 
most  of  the  many  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  has 
been  regarded,  whether  that  of  conciliation  or  of  their  irre- 
ducible antagonism,  or  of  the  resolution  of  both  into 
mysticism  or  materialism.  No  summary  could  do  justice  to 
M.  Boutroux'  eloquent  dissertations.  Certainly  his  point 
of  view  will  interest  the  English  reader ;  who,  however  he 
may  regard  M.  Boutroux'  solution  of  the  problem,  will  agree 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  remain  content  to  take  religion 
and  science  simply  as  two  given  facts  without  caring  about 
their  relation.  Moreover,  he  will  agree  that  the  older 
attempts  at  conciliation  are  now  impossible.  We  may  speak 
of  the  translation  in  M.  Boutroux'  own  words  :  Mr.  Nield's 
work  is  not  a  mere  literal  transcript,  but  a  real  translation 
of  the  thought  of  the  text.  It  is  careful,  clear,  exact,  very 
intelligently  and  scrupulously  faithful. 


"Revue  des  Beux  Mondes."    ler  Septembre. 

The  article  by  M.  Henri  Welschinger  on  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Morier  is  in  effect  nothing  but  an  epitome  of 
that  remarkable  book.  This  will  prove  interesting  to  French 
readers  wlio  have  not  seen  the  work  itself,  but  is  of  little 
use  to  those  in  this  country  who  have  already  studied  it. 
M.  Rene  Ba/in  writes  with  all  his  usual  charm  on  the 
expedition  of  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  visited  America 
and  French  Canada  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  As  a  lover 
of  the  traditions,  piety,  and  loyalty  of  the  old  France,  now 
no  more,  he  keenly  appreciated  the  welcome  he  met  with  in 
Canada.  His  judgment  on  the  French  Canadian  in  general 
is  very  flattering.  "Others",  lie  says,  "have  celebrated 
and  preferred  the  audacity  of  the  American  colonist  or  the 
methodical  ways  of  the  Scotch  or  the  patience  of  the 
German.  But  if  you  estimate  all  together  the  three  elements 
which  make  up  the  perfect  agriculturist,  the  family,  the 
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disposition,  the  taste  for  the  business,  the  French  Canadian 
has  no  rival."  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  this  paper 
M.  Claude  Boringe's  brilliant  and  poetical  essay,  "Moorish 
Sketches  ",  and  the  prospect  of  the  new  French  Empire  in 
Africa  with  the  relics  of  that  she  has  lost  in  America. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


"The  Groundwork  of  British  History."  By  George  Townsend 
Warner  and  C.  H.  K.  Marten.  London  :  Black. e.  1912.  6s. 
In  two  parts,  3s.  6d.  each. 

In  every  respect  this  is  a  model  of  what  a  school  history 
for  the  higher  forms  in  schools  should  be.  From  Mr. 
Warner,  the  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  at  Harrow,  and  Mr. 
Marten,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton,  we  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  history  of  sound  scholarship,  embodying  all  the 
results  of  modern  research.  They  are  practical  teachers,  and 
they  have  had  in  view  the  higher  class  of  pupils  who  are 
candidates  for  University  lccal  and  similar  examinations. 
But  more  than  this,  not  only  is  it  a  model  for  this  purpose, 
but  also  for  all  readers  who  desire  a  deeply  interesting,  non- 
partisan, and  literary  presentment  of  the  whole  course  of 
British  history  from  the  coming  of  the  Romans  to  the  days 
of  the  Parliament  Act  and  the  Chancellorship  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Its  arrangement  is  especially  logical  and  con- 
venient. The  first  part  contains  the  story  to  the  union  of 
the  Crowns,  when  English  history  becomes  British  history. 
The  second  part  contains  the  story  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Empire  is  also  told 
as  it  has  rarely  been  told  in  a  history  of  this  kind,  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  importance 'it  now  has  in  politics.  "We 
especially  commend  the  lucidity  obtained  by  treating  each 
topic  completely  without  interrupting  the  story  to  relate 
events  contemporary  but  not  connected.  Much  confusion  is 
thus  saved  the  reader.  Admirable  as  a  school-book,  it  is  not 
a  "  drum  and  trumpet  "  history.  It  impresses  on  the  young 
reader  the  importance  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
changes,  and  the  condition-of-the-people  question,  with 
healthiness  of  tone  and  without  sentimentality.  The 
apparatus  of  maps,  diagrams,  and  chronological  and  other 
tables,  and  the  full  index  complete  the  value  of  a  book  which 
could  scarcely  be  recommended  too  highly. 

"English  History  Source  Books."  1603  to  1630  by  Kenneth  Bell. 
16S3  to  1714  by  G.  B.  Perrett.   London  :  Bell.   1912.    Is.  east. 

"  English  History  from  Original  Sources."  10SS  to  1216.  By 
W.  L.  Frazer.    London:  Black,    1912.    2s.  6d. 

These  are  excellent  books  as  companions  to  the  formal 
school^  history.  They  are  needed  as  much  for  the  education 
of  the  teacher  as  for  the  delight  of  the  intelligent  pupil. 
Thj  famous  description  of  Jeffreys  from  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Norths  "  is  worth  all  the  facts— so  many  of  them  fictions — 
laboriously  rubbed  into  schoolboys  as  to  Jeffreys'  share  in 
bringing  over  William  of  Orange  :  "  When  he  was  in  temper 
and  matters  indifferent  came  before  him,  he  became  his  seat 
of  justice  better  than  any  other  I  ever  saw  in  his  place  ". 
We  like  best  the  series  issuing  from  Messrs.  Bell.  It  is  more 
agreeable  to  look  upon  and  to  handle.  It  is  true  there  are 
less  documents  to  a  given  period  ;  but  it  must  obviously  be 
the  intention  of  a  series  of  this  kind  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
of  the  pupil  for  original  documents,  and  to  send  him  in 
search  of  more.  Both  series  are  welcome,  and  one  or  other 
should  be  adopted  by  teachers  of  all  sorts.  Ignorant  teachers 
(Continued  on  page  340.) 
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Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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of  the  worst-taught  subject  in  the  schools  will  begin  to  realise 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  misinformed  ;  and  educated 
teachers  will  know  how  to  enliven  their  pupils'  study  and  to 
whet  the  inquisitive. 

"An  Introduction  to  English  Industrial  History."    By  Henry 
Allsopp.    London:  Jell.    1912.  2s. 

This  book  by  the  Vice-Principal  cf  Ruskin  College, 
Oxford,  is  one  which  was  greatly  needed,  and  it  can  be 
heartily  commended.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  state  simply 
and  make  interesting  such  matters  as  the  manorial  system, 
the  early  town  and  gild  systems,  and  the  era  of  State  regula- 
tion and  the  mei'cantile  system.  But  this  is  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  any  understanding  of  our  present  industrial  condi- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Allsopp  has  do:ic  a  service  to  all  intelligent 
young  men  or  women  who  are  studying  rocial  and  economic 
subjects.  They  will  be  assisted,  too,  by  the  appendix  of  a 
list  of  books  for  further  reading  to  which  this  is  a  bright 
and  helpful  introduction. 

"Nineteenth-Century  Essays."    By  George  Sampson.  Cambridge: 
At  the  University  Press.    1912.    2s.  net. 

Mr.  Sampson  describes  an  essay  .as  something  which  is 
"  more  than  a  paragraph  and  less  than  a  treatise,  and,  at 
its  best,  includes  some  of  the  most  de.lightful  reading  that 
prose  has  to  give  ".  Mr.  Sampson  complains  that  the  "  harsh 
exercise  of  copyright  veto  is  a  dreadful  difficulty  in  the  way 
■of  the  English  teacher,  and  produces  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
a.  fixed  in^ression  that  literature  ended  abruptly  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  Wordsworth  ".    This  is  doubtless  lament- 
able ;   but  how  does    Mr.    Sampson  propose  it   shall  be 
remedied  ?    It  is  curious  that  the  compiler  of  a  book,  who 
would  certainly  hesitate  about  writing  to  an  author  or  to  a 
publisher  proposing  to  borrow  his  umbrella,  frequently  does 
not   hesitate   to   propose   borrowing  his  literary  property. 
However,  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Sampso.i  points  out,  is  too  large 
for  discussion  here.    The  appearance  of  this  little  book  is 
welcome  evidence  of  the  progress  of  humane  studies  in  our 
secondary  schools.    Not  many  pupils  for  whom  this  book  is 
designed  will  be  able  to  appreciate  half  the  good  things  in 
B  igehot's   inimitable  paper,    "  Shakespeare — The  Man 
But  Macaulay — with  appropriate  warnings  as  to  his  brassy 
Inaccuracy — and  Carlyle — with  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  chilly 
and   effective   antidote — are   both   entirely    admirable  for 
schools.    The  notes  are  excellent,  chiefly  because  Mr.  Samp- 
son insists  that  the  text  is  the  thing.  He  hopes,  for  instance, 
that  readers  of  the  Macaulay  essay  (Ranke's  "  History  of  the 
Popes  ")  will  be  stimulated  by  its  multitudinous  allusions 
to  a  proper  literary  curiosity  which  the  notes  may  serve  to 
gratify. 

"  Diaconus:  Exercises  in  the  Meanine  of  English."    By  George  G. 
Loane.    London :  Macmillan.    1912.    3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Loane  has  made  this  collection  of  vers?  to  be  used  as 
exercises  for  his  own  form-teaching  at  S.  Paul's  School. 
We  suppose  Mr.  Loane  is  Diaconus  to  other  teachers,  who 
will  find  these  exercises  useful  in  training  their  pupils  to 
master  the  meaning  of  literary  English  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  classic  author. 
To  each  piece  Mr.  Loane  sets  exercises  of  which  the  governing 
idea  is  the  investigation  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  jjassage 
dealt  with  ;  analysis,  paraphrase,  and  precis  being  ancillary 
to  that  object.  The  exercises  are  graded  in  severity  and  are 
arranged  into  geneial,  literary,  and  historical.  They  are 
to  be  used  with  a  dictionary  and  an  English  history  ;  and  the 
pupil  who  works  steadily  through  them  will  have  had  a 
mental  discipline  of  no  light  kind.  A  boy  needs  to  be  drilled 
in  the  complexities  of  structure  of  great  English  writers  in 
some  such  way  as  Mr.  Loane  provides,  or  they  will  remain 
always  as  obscure  to  him  as  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  play,  and 
he  will  as  steadily  avoid  them.  He  must  appreciate  their 
technique  or  he  will  never  see  their  beauty. 

"Modern  English  Grammar."    By  T.  C.  Nesfield.    London:  Afac- 
millan.    1912.    2s.  net. 

This  is  a  complete  and  excellently  sifted  manual  of  English 
grammar,  including  short  appendices  on  prosody,  synonyms, 
changes  of  meaning,  and  Word-building.  A  fascinated  read- 
ing id  English  grammar  in  a  thorough  and  a  systematic 
treatise  of  this  calibre  leaves  us  in  a  condition  of  terrified 
surprise  that  anyone  is  able  to  speak  or  write  at  all.  A 
simple  sentence  may  utter  mysteries  that  no  dullard  may  be 
puzzled  to  name.  Already  in  this  notice  we  have  played  the 
grammarian  to  the  extent  of  committing  metonymy, 
Synecdoche,  and  litotes.  But  we  were  not  aware  of  it  at  the 
t  tine. 

"  Man  and  his  Conquest  of  Nature."    By  Marion  I.  Newbigin. 
London :  Black.    1912.  2s. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  title,  and  the  editor  of  th( 
"  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine"  and  other  geographical 
works  has  written  a  very  interesting  little  book.  As  a  ruk 
geography  is  so  stuffed  with  lads  (hat,  however  necessary  and 


useful  its  study  is,  it  may  educationally  and  culturally  be  a 
barren  subject.  A  recognition  of  this  is  needed  by  teachers 
in  order  that  they  may  consider  it  in  its  scientific  and 
philosophical  bearings  and  impress  it  on  their  pupils.  This 
recognition  is  the  keynote  of  the  book  ;  and  it  is  not  only 
a.  desirable  complement  to  the  book  just  above  mentioned, 
but  to  any  of  the  ordinary  text-books  of  geography.  Young 
pupils  would  perhaps  hardly  be  prepared  for  reading 
formally  this  book.  But  it  is  eminently  suitable  for 
teachers  ;  and  they  can  convey  its  ideas  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  lesson.  Its  convenience 
to  them  is  that  it  contains  information  only  to  be  found  in 
monographs  and  geographical  journals.  An  instance  of  its 
suagestiwness  may  be  cited  from  the  chapter  on  "  The  Use- 
ful Minerals  and  the  Industrial  Revolution".  In  Britain 
the  coal  districts  are  not  those  that  had  early  historic  im- 
portance ;  but  in  Germany  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  the  rapid  rise  of  Germany. 

"  Regional  Geography  :  The  World."   By  J.  B.  Beynolds.  London  : 
Black.    1912.    3s.  6d. 

As  Assistant  Examiner  for  the    London  Matriculation 
examinations  Mr.  Reynolds  understands  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  geography  required  for  those  examina- 
tions, and  it  is  generally  suited  for  preparation  for  the 
middle  and  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  and  the  local 
University  examinations,  or  for  a  first-year's  course  in  a 
t  raining  college.    Its  lists  of  maps  and  diagrams,  illustrating 
the  relief  and  structure  of  the  land  and  of  climate  conditions, 
isotherms,  river  systems,  railways,  geology,  industrial  areas, 
and  other  such  natural,  or  industrial,  and  economic  facts  are 
very  numerous,  clear,  and  instructive.    Moreover,  well  worth 
noting,  in  a  book  of  such  multifarious  topics,  is  its  typo- 
graphical excellence,  part  of  which  consists  in  the  variation 
of  types.    Each  continent  is  taken  in  its  general  features ; 
then  its  separate  countries  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  After 
this  follows  a  revision,  formulating  generalisations  from  the 
preceding  materials.    All  this  is  elucidated  by  the  various 
maps  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  the  sort  of  map  not  often 
found  or  very  sparsely,  in  an  ordinary  geogr-inhy.  The 
book  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  main  differences  in 
structures,  relief,  and  climate  which  determine  the  regional 
divisions,  and  on  the  influence  of  these  physical  facts  on  the 
scenery  of  countries  and  the  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  342  and  344. 


University  of  London. 
KING'S  COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 

in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London.  Students 
may  also  join  for  any  of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  course.  Facilities 
for  research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers'  Training  Course,  Day 
Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies. 
Division  of  Architecture. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.— (a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Division,  (c)  Bacteriological  Department,  (d)  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
A  School  of  the  University  of  London. 
COURSES  FOR  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY,  OR  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP  OF  THE  COLLEGE.    DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 


For  full  information  and  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ;  or  to 
the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand. 

THE  ROYAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

SCHOOL  OF  NAVIGATION. 


Complete  courses  of  study  are  provided  for 

CADETS 

preparatory  to  their  becoming  officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  winter 
session,  which  begins  on  SEPTEM  HER  24th,  will  be  held  in  the  College.  The 
summer  session  (April-September)  will  be  spent  on  board  the  specially  equipped 

SEA-GOING  TRAINING  SHIP 

formerly  H-M.S.Y.  "  Vivid,"  when  the  cadets  will  be  instructed  in  practical 
seamanship,  steam  navigation,  boating,  signalling,  and  the  executive  duties  of  an 
officer  of  a  modern  ship. 

Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Director,  the  Royal  Technical 
College,  Glasgow. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— SomeNOMINATIONS 

^-^  FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  value  £30  per  annum,  are  open  for 
next  term. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,     he  College,  Cheltenham. 

HEALTH   INSURANCE  ACT. 

WANTED,  Gentleman  — experienced,  young,  energetic — 
to  take  complete  charge  of  large  Approved  Central  Society  as  General 
Secretary  and  Manager  ;  must  have  had  experience  in  Insurance  Work,  preferably 
industrial.  All  ooinmimicilions  treated  a;  confidential.  Address  :  Health  Insurance, 
jo  Stitur.lay  HtvttW,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  \V.C. 
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R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN. 


(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


Cr.  7.    PENINSULA,  MOROCCO  &  MARSEILLES  28  Sept.  10  days. 

(Most  luxurious  and  interesting  Route  to  the  RIVIERA.) 
Cr.  8.    HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT  9  Oct.  29  days. 
Cr.  9.    ALGERIA,  SPAIN,  Sc.  9  Nov.  15  days. 

Cr.  10.  WtST  INuIES  and  BERMUDA,  f.om  Southampton  Dec.  3.  Unique 
Winter  Cruise  via  Lisbon,  Madeiri,  West  Indian  Wands  to  Jamaica  and 
Bermuda  and  back  by  "OKUBA,"  via  Panama,  Venezuela,  Canary  Islands 
and  Morocco,  arriving  at  Southampton  Feb.  3.    62  days.  


Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    ROTAL    MAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Or.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and    emphatically  reluse 
substitutes. 

0/  all  Chemists. 
X/1J1  */9.  4/6. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Most  Valuable  Medicine  known. 

THE  BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

JOUCHS,  COLDS 

ASTHMA  and  BRONCHITIS. 


The  only  Palliative  in 
NEURALGIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts  short  all  attacks 
of  SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA,  and 
PALPITATION. 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 


J 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  Ea;t  Cliff,  overlooking  the  bea'itiful  Rav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

'  Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  "  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

_L  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaa'.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
Lomfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.Gascoigne,  Manager. 


L 


UCERNE.  —  GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 


Highly  patronised 
round.  Garage. 


TV/T  ATLOCK. — ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.   Full  modern 

IV  X  suite  of  Turkish.  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.  Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIR8T  CLA33.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  6nd  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


EYESTRAIN  and  HEADACHE- 

cause  and  effect— the  experience 
of  so  many  whose  profession 
entails  much  reading  and  writing. 

Substitute  good  typewriting  for 
handwriting,  and  you  eliminate 
one  cause  of  eyestrain.    Use  a 

YOST 

VISIBLE-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER, 


fitted  with  specially  bold  types, 
and  you  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  legibility  and  elegance. 


The  YOST  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 
50  liolborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


AJ 


T  MESSRS.  KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 
At  One  o'clock  each  day. 
By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  William  Yates,  Esq.,  removed  frcm  Weir 
Cottage,  Shepperton. 

FIRST  DAY'S  SALE  ON  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18th.  CHINA 
AND  CURIOS, 

including  signed  bronze  groups  and  figures;  an  i  n  port  ant  Empire  Suite  of 
Verde  marble  and  bronze  clock,  vases,  and  candelabra  ;  a  Marine  Chrono- 
meter by  Barraud  ;  long  case  bracket  and  mantel  Clocks,  some  with  chimes  ; 
old  Nankin  and  other  Oriental  China  ;  a  pair  of  unusually  important  Worcester 
Scale  Blue  Vases  and  covers  ;  a  pair  ot  Longton  Hall  Vases  and  covers  ;  fine 
important  Chelsea  figures  of  The  Muses  ;  Worcester  China  of  the  Doctor  Wall 
period,  and  other  pieces  bearing  th*  square  and  crescent  marks;  Miniatures: 
a  White  Marble  Bust  of  a  Roman  Emperor  with  coloured  inaible  drapery  ;  a 
set  of  four  Bristol  figures  of  children.  "The  Seasons":  a  0  in.  Worcester 
Scale  Blue  Jug  :  a  similar  Jug  in  colours  :  a  Worcester  Wheel  Pattern  Dessert 
Service,  20  pieces  Antique  Glass  ;  two  12-bore  guns  ;  armour  and  arms,  &c. 

SECOND  DAY'S  SALE  ON  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  roth. 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  ENGRAVINGS, 
including  Eieht  Stipple  Engravings  after  Wheatley,  R.A.,  part  of  the  Cries  of 
London  ;  "  The  Rapacious  Steward,"  in  colour,  by  Gilbank,  after  Bigg  ;  "  Delia 
in  Town,"  and  "  Delia  in  the  Country."  in  colour,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  alter 
Morland  ;  Lady  Hamilton  as  Nature,  by  Meyer,  after  Romney  ;  Mrs.  Siddons, 
by  Tomkins,  aTter  Downman  ;  J.  Ward,  "  The  Haymakers,"  in  colour  ;  an  open 
letter  proof  of  Miss  Farren,  after  Lawrence;  "The  Governess's  Return,"  in 
colour,  by  Ward,  after  Bigg  ;  Nelson's  Portrait,  by  Barnard,  after  Abbot,  in 
colour  ;  The  Soldier's  Widow  and  the  Sailor's  Orphans,  after  Bigg,  in  colour  ; 
and  other  Mezzotint,  Stipple,  and  Line  Engravings  by  Earlom,  Bartolozzi, 
McArdell,  Nutter,  Valentine  Green,  Grozer.  J.  R.  Smith.  Samuel  Cousins, 
Tacquet,  J.  B.  Pratt,  Appleton,  and  others,  after  Reynold-,  Hoppner,  Cipriani, 
George  Morland,  &c.  The  Paintings  and  Drawings  include  several  important 
works  of  J.  F.  Herring,  senr.  ;  Sporting  Subjects  by  Saitorius  and  Aiken  :  a 
portrait  of  Gabrielle  D'Estrees,  by  Mirevelt  ;  two  hunting  subjects  by  Goodwin 
Kilourne  :  an  important  work  by  George  Morland  :  "  The  Entombment  of  the 
Saviour,''  by  John  Wood,  R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1853  ;  several 
examples  of  1".  H.  Hardy;  two  imporiant  drawings  of  fruit  by  Van  Leeuwen 
and  other  works  by  W.  L.  Wylie,  R.  V.  Davies,  0.  Y.  Cameron,  Storck,  &c. 

THIRD  DAYS  SALE  ON  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  201I1. 
THE  LIBRARY,  FURNITURE,  AND  MISCELLANEA, 
inclining  Button's  Arabian  Nights,  and  many  other  translations  of  amatory 
books  fr-^m  Indian,  Italian,  French,  and  other  writers,  and  general  literature  ; 
an  Elizabethan  Oak  Buffet  ;  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  Cabinets,  Bookcases. 
Sideboards,  Escritoires,  Settees,  and  Chairs  ;  a  Chippendale  Sideboard  and 
pair  of  Urns  ;  two  sets  of  Chippendale  Chairs  ;  a  Set  of  four  old  W'alnut  Splat 
Black  Chairs  in  Petit  Point  Needlework  ;  Antique  long  case  and  other  clocks, 
some  with  chimes;  French  Furniture,  including  an  Oimolu  Kingwood  and 
Tulipwood  Bureau  of  Louis  XV.  ;  a  Kingwood  writing  table  :  commodes  ;  a 
carved  ar.d  gilt  suite  covered  in  Aubusson  Tapestry  ;  Spanish  and  Italian  carved 
gilt  chairs  ;  a  Jacobean  bed-room  suite  :  Antique  Chinese  and  Japanese  lacquer 
cabinets  ;  statuary,  marble  groups  and  figures  ;  Persian  and  other  carpets  and 
lugs;  an  Oak  Billiard  Table  and  accessories  bv  Burroughes  &  Watts:  an 
unusually  cosily -Eolian  Organ  by  the  Orchestrelle  Co  ;  a  Boudoir  Grand  Pianj 
with  mechanical  player  in  sannwood,  by  Buelhoff ;  a  Satinw-ood  Cabinet 
Gramophone  ;  an  Orchestrelle  Pianola  ;  an  upright  grand  piano  by  Chappell  ; 
and  miscellanea. 
On  View  two  days  prior  from  10  to  5  o'clock  each  day. 

NOTE. — The  attractive  Riverside  Cottage,  ornee,  Weir  Cottage,  Shepperton, 
with  drawing  room  panelled  in  cedarwood,  dining  room  in  mahogany,  and  oak 
Smoking  Room,  B  lliard  Room,  &c,  in  grounds  of  four  acres,  will  be  sold  in 
October  unless  disposed  of  privately  beforehand. 
Catalogues  and  particulars  free  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  and  W.  Ashcroft.  35  Wrinckley 
Square,  Preston  ;  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Offices,  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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GHATTO  &  WINDUS'S 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 


THREE  WOMEN. 

By  NETTA  SYRETT, 

Author  of  "  Drender's  Daughter,"  &c. 


{Sept.  16 


THE  OUTCASTE. 

By  F.  E.  PENNY, 

Author  of  "  The  Rajah,"  &c. 


{Shortly 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MORNING. 

By  HUGH  DE  SELINCOURT, 

Author  of  "A  Boy's  Marriage,"  &c. 


PANSY  MEARES. 

By  HORACE  W.  NEWTE, 

Author  of  "  Sparrows,"  &c. 


{Sept.  19 


FAUSTULA. 

By  JOHN  AYSCOUGH, 

Author  of  "  Hurdcott,"  "  Marotz,"  &c. 


{Shortly 


LARKMEADOW. 

By  MARMADUKE  PICKTHALL. 

Author  of  "  Said  the  Fisherman,"  Sec. 


CHEADLE  &  SON. 

By  A.  HAMILTON  GIBBS, 

Author  of  "  The  Compleat  Oxford  Man,"  &c. 

IN  THE  PRESS.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

OUR  BOOK  OF  MEMORIES,  1884=1912. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JUSTIN  McCARTHY  TO 
MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  9  other  Plates. 


IN  THE  PRESS.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MAN  OF  PLEASURE. 

By  RALPH  NEVILL, 

Author  of  "  London  Clubs  :  their  History  and  Treasures."  With 
30  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White. 


IN  THE  PRESS.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

MOZART'S  OPERAS:  A  Critical  Study. 

By  EDWARD  J.  DENT, 

Author  of  "  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  his  Life  and  Works."  With 
Portraits  and  Musical  Illustrations. 


SHORTLY.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

AT  PRIOR  PARK,  and  other  Papers. 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

With  6  Illustrations. 


NOW  READY.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FAVOURITES  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

By  LE  PETIT  HOMME  ROUGE, 

Author  of  "  The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,"  "  The  Favourites  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,"  &c.    With  4  Portraits. 


On  SEPTEMBER  26.    i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2S.  net  ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

THE  POCKET  GEORGE  BORROW. 

Passages  chosen  by  EDWARD  THOMAS  from 
BORROWS  WORKS. 


On  OCTOBER  10.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net  ; 
velvet  calf  yapp,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHARM  OF  LONDON. 

Passages  selected  and  Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  HYATT. 

A  New  Edition.     With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  Yoshio  Markino. 

On  SEPTEMBER  16.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2S.  net  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 

SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Edited  by  RICHARD  HERNE  SHEPHERD. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  each  with  Frontispiece. 
(New  Volumes  of  "  The  St.  Martin's  Library"). 


London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  St.  Martin  s  Lane,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Hercules   Brabazon  Brabazon,    1821-1906  :    His  Art  and  Life 

(C.  Lewis  Hind).    Allen.    21*.  net. 
The  Position  of  Landscape  in  Art  (Cosmo).    Allen.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

Biography. 

The  Autobiography  of  T.  de  Witt  Talmage  (with  concluding 
chapters  by  Mrs.  T.  de  Witt  Talmage).    Murray.    12».  net. 

Saint  Gregory  the  Great  (Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth).  Murray. 
12s.  net. 

A  Book  of  Famous  Wits  (Walter  Jerrold).  Mcthuen.  7*.  6d. 
net. 

Life  of  David  Lloyd  George  (Herbert  Du  Parcq).  Vol.  I. 
Caxton  Publishing  Company.    8s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Darneley  Place  (Richard  Bagot)  ;  London  Lavender  (E.  V. 
Lucas)  ;  The  Holiday  Round   (A.    A.    Milne).  Methuen. 

6s.  each. 

A  Makeshift  Marriage  (Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds)  ;  The  Bride's 
Breviary.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s,  each. 

Mrs.  Lancelot  (Maurice  Hewlett).    Macmillan.  6?. 

Th©  Two  Rivers  (Ernest  E.  Briggs).    Long.  6?. 

The  White  Shield  (Myrtle  Ree<l).    Putnam.  6?. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Morning  (Hugh  de  Selincourt).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6.5. 

Our  Nance  (W.  Braunstcn  Jones).    Ouseley.  6s. 

The  Palace  of  Logs  (Robert  Barr).    Mills  and  Boon-.  6s. 

The  Red  Fox  (James  Macfarlane).    Lang.  6*. 

Told  by  the  Ayah  (Advena  Hearle).    Clifton  Baker.    la.  net. 

The  Bandbox  (Louis  Joseph  Vance).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

History. 

Social  France  at  the  Time  of  Philip  Augustus  (Achille  Luchaire). 

Murray.    10*.  6d.  net. 
The  Viceroys  of  Ireland  (Charles  O'Mahony).    Long.    16.?.  net. 
Fleet  Street  in-  Seven  Centuries  (Walter  George  Bell).  Pitman. 

15s.  net. 

The  Favourites  of  Louis  XIV.  (Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge).  Chatto 

and  Windus.    7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Prisoner  of  War  in  Virginia,  1864-65  (George  Haven  Putnam). 

Putnam.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Secret  Diplomacy  (George  Eller).    Swift.   3s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    24  vols.    Frowde.    Is.  6d. 

each. 

Everyman  's  Library  :  Cobbett's  Rural  Rides  (with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Edward  Thomas),  2  vols.  ;  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words' and  Phrases  (Peter  Mark  Roget),  2  vols.  ;  A  Literary 
and  Historical  Atlas  of  Asia  (J.  G.  Bartholomew).  Dent. 
Is.  net  each. 

Geoffrey  Strong;  Mrs.  Tree  (Laura  E.  Richards).    Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall.   3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Poesies  (Andre  Chenier).    Dent.    Is.  net. 

Milton's  Minor  Poems  (Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

Edmund  Dale).    Dent.  Is. 
Kin-'  Solomon's  Mines  (H.  Rider  Haggard).    Cassell.    7s.  6d. 

net. 

Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa  (David 
Livingstone).    Murray.    Is.  net. 

School  Books. 

Leading  Figures  in  European'  History  (R.  P.  Dunn  Pattison). 
Rivingtons.    6s.  net. 

Contes  d'Hier  et  d'Aujourd'hui  (edited  by  J.  S.  Norman  and 
Charles  Robert  Dumas),  Vol.  II.,  2s.;  A  Preparatory 
Arithmetic  (Charles  Pendlebury) ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  March  22,  1775  (edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  John  Morrison),  Is.  6d.  each; 
Puritanism  and  Liberty,  1603-1660  (compiled  by  Kenneth 
Bell)  ;  A  Constitution  in  the  Making  (compiled  by  G.  B. 
Perrett),  Is.  net  each.  Bell. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Psychology  :  A  New  System  (Arthur  Lynch).  Swift.  2  vols., 
21*.  net. 

The   Classical    Psychologists   (compiled  by  Benjamin  Rand). 

Constable.    10*.  6d.  net. 
Instinct  and  Experience  (C.  Lloyd  Morgan).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 

Travel. 

From  the  Black  Mountain  to  Waziristan  (Colonel  H.  C.  Wylly). 

Macmillan.    Ids.  6d.  net. 
The  Lushei  Kuki  Clans  (Lieut.-Cblonel  J.  Shakespear).  Mac- 
millan.   10s.  net. 
The  Indian  Scene  (J.  A.  Spender).    Methuen.   3s.  6d.  net. 
Through    Dante's    Land  :     Impressions     in    luscany  (Mrs. 

Colnuhoun  Grant).    Long.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Wanderings  on  the  Italian  Riviera  (Frederic  Lees).  Pitman. 

Is.  6d.  net.  _  _„  .         ,  , 

Men  and  Manners  of  Modern  China   (J.  Macgowan).  I'isliei 

Unwin.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Malta,  and  the  Mediterranean  Race   (R.  N.  Bradley).  Fishei 

Unwin.    8*.  6d.  net.  t> 
Southern  England  :  Coast  and  Countryside  (Edited  by  Preacott 

Row  and  Arthur  Henry  Anderson).    Homeland  Association. 

Is.  net. 

{Continued  on  page  34 1> 
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IMPORTANT   ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORK, 

A.  Most  Interesting  Book: 

Illustrated  with  27  beautifully  printed  Plates  and  more  - 
than  150  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Pen 
and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  Author.      Elegantly  bound. 
Size  %  in.  x  7  in.        482  pp.        PRICE  21/-  net. 

MY  LIFE 
AMONG  THE  WILD  BIRDS 

OF  SPAIN 

By  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER 

(Late    RIFLE  BRIGADE) 
Author  of  "Sketches  in  the  Soudan/'  "The  Military  Life  of  H.R.H.  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge." 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter  L- 
„  II. 
„  III. 


Chapter  I. 
„  II. 


Chapter  h 
„  II. 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II.- 
„  III. 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II.- 


Chapter  L- 
„  II.- 
„  HI. 
„  IV.- 

..  v.- 


-The  Study  of  Wild  Birds. 
-Travel  and  Equipment. 
-Sketching  and  Photography 


I.— Getting  Ready. 

Chapter  IV. — On  Climbing  in  General. 
,,       V. — Tree-Climbing. 
IV  Cliff-Climbing. 


-A  day  in  a  Laguna. 
-The  Harriers. 


-A  Day  on  the  Vega. 
-The  Great  Bustard. 


II.— In  a  Spanish  Laguna. 

|   Chapter  III. — The  Common  Crane. 

III.— Across  the  Plains. 

I    Chapter  III. — The  Lesser  Bustard. 


IV.— Through  the  Woodlands. 

-A  Day  in  the  Cork  Woods.  I    Chapter  IV. — The  White-shouldered  Eagle. 

-The  Kites  and  Hawks.  ,,       V.  -The  Black  Vulture. 

-The    Booted    Eagle    and  the  I 
Snake  Eagle. 


-A  Day  along  the  Coast. 
-The  Raven. 


-Along  the  Sea=Cliffs. 

|    Chapter  III. — The  Osprey. 

VI.— Amid  the  Sierras. 


-The  Smaller  Cliff-haunting  Birds. 
-A  Day  in  the  Lower  Siena. 
-In  the  Higher  Sierra. 
-The  Eagle  Owl. 
-Bonelli's  Eagle. 


Chapter  VI. — The  Golden  Eagle. 
,,    VII.— The  Egyptian  Vulture. 
„  VIII.— The  Griffon  Vulture. 
,,     IX. — The  Bearded  Vulture. 
» »      X.  .  ■  ■  i 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS- 

JOHN  BALE,  SONS  6  DANIELSSON,  Ltd., 

83=91    Great   Titchfield   Street,  Oxford   Street,  London,  W. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  Is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  I'd. 

"  Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge, 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  Is 
unquestioned.-  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  In  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    CO  VENT  GARDEN.  W.C 


THE  EYE-WITNESS 


THIS  WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

"THE  BEST  THING  WE  CAN  DO" 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
An  Episode  in  Journalism. 

For  the  Defence  :  XIII. — In  Defence  of  Rothschild  and 

Sassoon.    By  Junius. 
George  Bf.ntinck.    By  C.  C. 
Colossal  Cheek.    By  Delf. 

The  Voysey  Inheritance.    By  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

The  Anti-Baconian.    By  G.  K.  C. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  S. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS, 

Publishing  Office  :  16  King  Street,  Covent  Gakden,  W.C. 

EVOLUTION 
IN   THE  PAST 

BY 

HENRY  R.  KNIPE,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

There  are  56  plates  of  fossil  life  restored,  51  of  which  were  expressly 
drawn  for  the  book  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward  (45  plates)  and 
Mr.  E.  Bucknall  (6  plates). 

"  To  anyone  who  desires  to  read  the  story  of  life  upon  our  planet  as  revealed  by 
the  record  of  the  rocks,  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  evolution,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recommend  a  safer  or  more  pleasant  guide  than  Mr.  Knipe.  His  story  is 
illustrated  by  many  excellent  plates,  mainly  by  Miss  Alice  Woodward,  who  happily 
unites  much  scientific  knowledge  with  artistic  ability."  Atlictutum. 

"One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  readable  books  of  the  year." — Nature. 

"A  clear,  readable,  and  useful  book,  well  illustrated  by  reconstructions  of  the 
more  striking  types  of  extinct  life." — Saturday  Kevieiy. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Knipe  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  '  Evolution  in  the  Past'  in 
combining  sound  information  with  attractive  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

u  Written  with  care  and  knowledge,  and  the  exactness  of  modern  scientific 
methods." — The  Titties  {Literary  Supplement). 

"  '  Involution  in  the  Past '  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  lovers  of  Natural 
History." — Knoivlcdt;c. 

HERBERT  6  DANIEL,  Publishers, 
95    New    Bond    Street,    London,  W. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Verse. 

The  Soul's  Destiny  (William  Avon).    Allen.    5s.  net. 

The  Modern  Arthur,  and  Other  Poems  (Charles  William  Pur- 

nell).     Simpkin,  Marshall.    6s,  net. 
Poems  Mathematical  and    Miscellaneous  (Henry  Daw  Ellis). 

Chiswick  Press.    Is.  6(1.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bow-Wow  Book,  The  (Coulson  Kemahan).    Nisbet.    2.x.  61I.  net. 
Catch- My-Pal  (Rev.  R.  J.  Patterson).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
2a.  iret. 

Changing  America  (Edward  Alsworth  Ross).  Fisher  Unwin. 
6s.  td.  net. 

Consumer  in  Revolt,  The  (Teresa  Billington  Greig).  Swift. 
Is.  net. 

Co-operation  in  Agriculture  (Henry  W.  Wolff).    King.    6s.  net. 
Democratic    Mistake,    The   (Arthur  George    Sedgwick).  New 

York  :  Rcribners.    $1.00  net. 
Ethical  and  Religious  Value  of  the  Novel,  The  (Ramsden  Balm- 

forth).    Allen.    5s.  net. 
Five  Hundred  New  Words  (Compiled  by  Edward  Alexander 

Cooke).    Gay  and  Hancock.    Is.  net. 
Fox  Hunting  in  America  (Allen  Potts).    Washington  :  Carnahan 

Press. 

German  Emperor,  The,  and  the  Peace  of  the  World  (Alfred  H. 

Fried).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Great  Solution,  The  (August  Schvan).    Swift.    Is.  net. 
Legal  Position  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  in  the  Russian 

Empire,  The  (Wolf,  Baron  von  der  Osten-Sacken).  Lamley. 

5-'.  net. 

Life  in  the  Indian  Police  (C.  E.  Gouldsburv).    Chapman  and 

Hall.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Living  Wage,  The  (Philip  Snowden-).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Is.  net. 

Old  English  Country  Squire.  The  (P.  H.  Ditchfield).  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Peradventure  :  A  Book  of  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism  (Archi- 
bald T.  Strong).    Simpkin,  Marshall.    5s.  net. 

Revelations  (Robert  Bryant).    Swift.    5.<<.  net. 

Rise  and  Decline  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  The  (Viator-  Cam- 
brensis).    Pitman.    1«.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September. — The  Music  Review, 
Is.  6<f.  net ;  United  Empire ;  The  Manchester  Playgoer,  Is.  : 
The  Hindustan  Review,  10  annas  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  : 
L'Action  Nationale,  2  fr.  50;  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning,  3r/. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures. 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are:— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182     ...       ~     1  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       -     o  IJ  J 

Quarter  Year         ...    O    7    I    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  RE VIE W  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  tht 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  READING 


Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
Works 

Illustrated  3/6  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Stories  of  War 

and  Sport. 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 
Uncle  Bernac  :  a  Memory  of  the  Empire. 
Rodney  Stone. 
The  White  Company. 
The  Adventures  of  Gerard. 
The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard. 
The  Sign  of  Four. 
Sir  Nigel. 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus. 
Round  the  Fire  Stories. 
Micah  Clarke. 

The  Captain  of  the  Pole  Star. 

The  Refugees. 

The  Stark   Munro  Letters. 


At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 

Smith,    Elder  &  Co.'s 
New  is.  Net  Series. 

1.  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

2.  The  Cruise  of  the   "  Cachalot  "   Round  the 

World  after  Sperm  Whales.      Frank  T.  Bullen. 

3.  Fights  for  the  Flag.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

4.  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.  Frank  T.  Bullen. 

5.  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.  Richard  Jefferies. 

6.  A  Londoner's  Log  Book.    Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

7.  The  Sowers.  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

8.  Jess.  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

9.  Vice  Versa.  F.  Anstey. 

10.  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen. 

1 1.  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

12.  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness.   Sir  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

13.  A  Vision  of  India.  Sidney  Low. 

14.  The  Defence  of  Plevna.     Capt.  F.  W.  von  Herbert. 

With  an  Introduction  by  General  Sir  John  French, 
G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

15.  The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

16.  Nelson  and  His  Captains.       Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

17.  With  Edged  Tools.  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

18.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 


THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weyman's 
Novels 

(author's  complete  edition). 

In  20  Volumes.    Arranged  Chronologically. 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 
MR.  WEYMAN. 

Small  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

2.  The  New  Rector. 

3.  The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 

4.  A  Gentleman  of  France. 

5.  The  Man  in  Black. 

6.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

7.  My  Lady  Rotha. 

8.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 

9.  The  Red  Cockade. 

10.  Shrewsbury. 

11.  The  Castle  Inn. 

12.  Sophia. 

13.  Count  Hannibal. 

14.  In  Kings'  Byways. 

15.  The  Long  Night. 

16.  The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 

17.  Starvecrow  Farm. 

18.  Chippinge. 

19.  Laid  up  in  Lavender. 

20.  The  Wild  Geese. 


THIN  PAPER   EDITION  OF 

Henry  Seton  Merrimans 
Novels 

in  14  Volumes.    With  an  Introduction  in  the  First 
Volume  by  E.  F.  S.  and  S.  G.  T. 

In  clear  type,  and  handy  size.  Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top. 

Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES   OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp. 

2.  The  Sowers. 

3.  From  One  Generation  to  Another. 

4.  With  Edged  Tools. 

5.  The  Grey  Lady. 

6.  Flotsam. 

7.  In  Kedar's  Tents. 

8.  Roden's  Corner. 

9.  The  Isle  of  Unrest. 

10.  The  Velvet  Glove. 

11.  The  Vultures. 

12.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

13.  Tomaso's  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

14.  The  Last  Hope. 

Prospectus  Post  Free  on  Application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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HOME  RULE  EN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  —  Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  43d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

DARLINBTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"Particularly  good."— Academy. 


LONDON 


AND 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2J.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Scllly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovelly,  Ufracombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post  /ree jrom  Darlington  £r  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMl'KINS. 
Paris  and  Nkw  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

Tin  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  l\d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

■ 

THINGS  JAPANESE, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  are  of  great  interest  to 
many  business  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  Political 
News,  the  best  Commercial  Information,  and  the  most 
interesting  General  News  and  Special  Articles  appear  in 

the 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via.  Siberia,  in  17  days.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  published  at  25  sen 
per  copy  (6d.).  Post  free  for  12  months,  Yen  13  (26s.). 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  received  at  the  London 
Office,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  M  IP.A.T,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to— 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 
F.  TBNNANT  PAIN : 

FARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.  BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  OSTEND :  12  Galerie  Leopold  II.  BASLE: 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.    MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mine.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :    B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.    MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.    NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite     ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
RUBBER  AND  AVIATION. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  SELETAR. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 
AUGUST  OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 


"When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst." 

X.Y.Z.'s  articles  in  the  "  Rubber  World  "  continue  in 
constant  demand.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  X.Y.Z.  has 
contributed  the  following  estimates  of  dividend  possibilities 
"  when  rubber  is  at  its  worst "  : 

September  7  (i9ir),  RATANUI  ;  September  14,  KAPAR  PARA  ; 
September  21,  SUNGEI  KAPAR  ;  September  28,  SELANGOR  j 
October  5,  ANGLO-MALAY  ;  October  12,  JONG-LANDOR  ;  October 
19,  MKUMBI  ;  October  26,  BERNAM-PERAK  ;  November  2,  SENGAT  ; 
November  9,  BRIEH  ;  November  16,  CASTLEI-'IELD  (KLANG)  ; 
November  23.  SELANGOR  UNITED  ;  November  30,  ■  PEGOH  ; 
December  7,  BUKIT  RAJAH  ;  December  14,  TAIPING  RUBBRR 
PLANTATIONS;  December  21,  BEAUFORT  ;  December  28,  UNITED 
SERDANG  ;  January  4,  1912,  PATALING  ;  January  11,  MALAY 
RUBBFR  PLANTERS  ;  January  18,  JASIN  (MALACCA)  ;  January 
25,  SUNGEI  DANGAR  ;  February  1,  ULU  RANTAU  ;  February  8, 
TEBRAU  ;  February  15,  REMBIA  ;  February  22,  BATANG  MALAKA ; 
February  29.  TANAH  DATAR  ;  March  7,  SUNGEI  LIANG  ;  March 
14,  CHIMPUL  ;  March  21,  CHEVIOT,  and  CHIMPUL  (Revised)  ; 
March  28,  RUBANA  ;  April  4,  LUMUT  ;  April  11,  SUNGEI  KRIAN  ; 
April  18.  STRAITS  RUBBER  ;  April  25,  ST.  GEORGE  ;  May  2, 
KURAU  ;  May  9,  CONSOLIDATED  MALAY  ;  May  16,  KUALA 
SELANGOR  ;  May  23,  BEKOH  ;  May  30,  LANADRON  ;  June  6, 
MERCHISTON  ;  June  13,  CHOTA  ;  June  20,  SUNGEI  BULOH  ; 
June  27,  MADINGLEY  ;  July  4,  FEDERATED  (SELANGOR)  ;  July 
11,  SIALANG  ;  July  18,  KALI  GLAGAH  ;  July  15,  HIDDEN 
STREAMS  ;  August  1,  SUMATRA  CONSOLIDATED  ;  August  8, 
TALI  AYER  ;  August  15,  NEW  CROCODILE  ;  August  22,  BEAU 
SEJOUR;  August  29,  ASAHAN ;  Sept.  5,  HAYOEP;  Sept.  12,  SELETAR. 

Single  Copies  of  any  number  more  than  3  months  old,  by  post,  3 '  d. 
other  numbers  by  post,  i&d. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


RAND 


MINES,  LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.) 


ABRIDGED    TABULATED  SUMMARY. 


Financial  Quarter 

ENDIN.G 


Mine. 

Development  Work- 
Number     of  feet 
driven,  sunk  and 
risen,  exclusive  of 
Scopes 

Reduction  Works. 

Ore  received  from 
Mine       . .  (tons) 

Ore  received  from 
Surface  Dumps 

(tons) 

Tonnage  crushed  . . 
Total  yield  (fine  ozs.) 
Yield  per  ton 
Accumulated  slimes 

treated     ..  (ions) 
Accumulated  slimes 

yield     (fine  ozs. ) 

Working  Expenses. 

Cost 

Cost  per  Ton  Milled 
Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  pro- 
duced 
Value  per  TonMilld 
Working  Profit. 
Amount 

Per  Ton  Milled  .. 
Other  Sources. 

Net  Revenue  or 
Expenditure  — 

Debit 

Credit 
Net  Profit 

Capital  Expenditure 
Interim  Dividends 
declared. 

Payable  to  Share- 
holders registered 
on  books  as  at  .. 

Rate  per  cent. 

Total  Amount  of 
Distribution 
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Mines,  Ltd. 
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Proprietary 
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142,496   543, 776 


190,500  165,000 
06,897  60,984 
29s.  6d.   31s.  od. 

4.780 

5" 


£'73  778  £209,080  £128,086  £434/32  £89,364 
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42.443 
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t£2,i9i  t£2o,753 


June  29, 
1  1 91 2. 
74% 


£17,761 
£050 


£546 
£18,307 

£1,271 


June  29 
1912. 
5% 


£173,203  £785,985'  £89,661  f223.946lf126.157 
£x  17   3£i  13  2£ii2io£i  18  o£i    o  o 


£91,799  £285,876  £31,108  £113,956 
£0  19  21  £0  12  1  £0  11  5  lio  19  4 


—     I  £79.550  £25,115 


£ 

£9;,  £80 


"£4.244 

£118,200 


£8,752  £55,032  £14.829  — 


June  30,  June  30,  June  29, 
1912.    1  1912.    I  1912 
I2j%       72%  35% 

£305.737  £36,839  £165,200 


6,305 
180,877 


2,282 


96,625 


155,500  85*550 
56,192  28,627 
30s.  3d.  28s.  od. 

4.340  — 


i'173,0111  £74,496 
£1    2  3  £0  17  s 


£235,633  £119,622 
£1  10  4  £1  80 


£16,082  £62,622  ,£45,126 
£0   2  7  I £0   8  il£o  10  7 


£1.427 
£•4,655 
£27,022 


June  30, 
1912. 
24% 

£25,355 


*:£4,44* 

£67,064 

£2,679 


£935 


April  30, 

—  1912. 

—  8|% 

—  I  £75,250 


*  Including  Accumulations. 


f  Exclusive  of  the  proportion  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  Government 
i  Including  special  declaration  of  Reserve  Gold. 


n  respect  of  mining  rights  acquired  under  certain  claims. 
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MRCM  ILL  AIM'S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 


A  FIRST    BOOK    OF    GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  B.  C.  WALLIS,  B.Sc.  (Lond),  F.R.G.S.    Fully  Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

[First  Books  of  Science. 

A  THENMUM  —  "  This  excellent  little  primer." 

OLASS  BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

A.  T.  SIMMONS.  B.Sc,  and  E.  STENHOUSE,  B.Sc.    4s.  6d. 
SCHOOL    GUARDIAN— "  This  book  is  distinctly  educative.  The 
student  is  made  to  think  out  the  subjects  treated.    Abundant  exercises  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  directing  his  thought-power.    At  the  same  lime  the 
text  is  clear  and  suggestive."  

EXERCISES  IN  MODERN  ARITHMETIC.    By  H. 

SYDNEY  JONES,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.    Taken  from  "A  School 

Arithmetic."  By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  STEVENS,  M.A., 
Authors  of  "  A  School  Geometry,"  &c.  With  and  without  Answers. 
Part  I.,  is.  6d.  ;  Part  II.,  2s.  ;  Complete,  3s. 

A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.  With 

or  without  Answers.    Part  I.,  2s.  fd.  ;  Part  II.,  is.  6d.  ;  Parts  I.  and  II., 
3s.  6d.  :  Part  III.,  is.  6d.  ;  Parts  II.  and  III.,  2s.  6d.  ;  Complete,  4s.  6d. 
THE  WOMAN  TEACHER This  book  represents  a  good  thing  which 

has  long  been  looked  for  by  teachers  of  mathematics,  and  has  come  at  last  .  .  . 

a  text-book  of  practical  utility  which  comes  as  a  valuable  addition  to  up-to-date 

school  publications." 


LEGENDS  OF  GODS  AND  HEROES.    A  First  Latin 

Reader.    By  T.  S.  MORTON,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

[Elementary  Classics. 

MODERN    ENGLISH   GRAMMAR.    With  Chapters  on 

Idiom  and  Construction.  Being  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  English  Grammar, 
Past  and  Present,  with  Seven  Appendixes  on  Prosody,  Figures  of  Rhetoric 
and  other  outlying  subjects.  By  J.  C.  NESFIELD,  M.A.  as.  Key, 
2S.  €d.  net. 

DIACONUS :  Exercises  in  the    Meaning  of 

English.    By  GEORGE  G.  LOANE,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

A  PRIMARY  GERMAN  COURSE.    Comprising  Object 

Lessons,  a  First  Reader,  Grammar  and  Exercises,  with  some  remarks  on 
German  Pronunciation  and  the  relation  between  German  and  English  and 
Full  Vocabularies.  By  OTTO  SIEPMANN,  Head  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Department  at  Clifton  College.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  BROCK. 

3s.  6d. 

CONTINENTS.    CITES.    HOMMES.     A  New  French 

Reading  Book  and  Aid  to  French  Composition  for  Higher  Forms  in  Schools 
and  Candidates  for  Public  Examinations.  By  CHARLES  COPLAND 
PERRY,  M.A.,  Dr.  Phil.,  Lie.  es  L.  Paris,  and  ANDRE  TURQUET, 
Licencii  es  Lettres  et  Licencii  es  Langues  Vivantes  (Paris),  2s. 


Cambridge  Local  Examinations  (July  and  Dec.)  1913 


Books  which  are  starred  (*)  will  be  found  particularly 
ENGLISH. 

•Scott's  Marmion.    Cantos  I.  and  VI.    M.  Macmillan.  is. 

[Preliminary. 

 Marmion  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

[Preliminary. 

 Marmion.    G.  B.  AlTON.    is.net.  [Preliminary. 

•Klngsley's  Heroes.    With  Notes  by  H.  B.  Cotterill.    is.  6d. 

[Prelimina  ry. 

 Heroes.    C.  A.  McMurry.    is.  net.  [Preliminary. 

•Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix,   is.  gd. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

 Macbeth.    C.  W.  French,    is.  nit.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

 Macbeth.    A.  C.  L.  Brown,    is.  net.  [  Junior  and  Senior. 

 Macbeth.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,    is.     [Junior  and  Senior. 

 As  YOU  Like  It.    K.  Deighton.    With  an  Appendix,    is.  gd. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 
Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,  is. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

-  As  You  Like  it.    C.  R.  Gaston,    is.  net. 

 As  You  Like  it.    M.  H.  Shackford.    is.  net. 

 Hamlet.   K.  Deichton.   2s.  6d. 

Hamlet.    L  A.  Sherman,    is.  net. 
 Hamlet.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,  is. 

•Scott's  Marmion.    By  M.  Macmillan.    3s. ;  sewed,  2s.  6d.  Cantos  I.  and 
VI.  separately,  is.    Canto.  VI.  separately,  is.  [Junior. 

 Marmion  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.   By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

[Junior. 

 Marmion.    G.  B.  AlTON.    is.  net.  [  Junior. 

 Talisman.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d.  [Junior. 


■  As  You  Like  it. 


[  Junior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 

[Senior. 
[Senior. 
[Senior. 


suitable  for  the  requirements  of  these  examinations. 

ENGLISH  —continued. 
SCOtt's  Talisman.    Abridged  Edition  for  Schools,    is.  6d. 


[  Junior. 


Also,  Edited  by  F.  Johnson,     is.  6d. 

  The  Talisman.    Abridged.    F.  Treudlev.    is.  net.  [Junior. 

  Old  Mortality.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

•Milton's  Comus.    By  W.  Bell.    is.  3d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

 Comus,  Lycldas.  and  other  Poems.  A.  J.  George,   is.  net. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

•Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale.   A.  W.  Pollard,   is.  gd.  [Senior. 

 Prologue,  The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale. 

M.  H.  Liddell.  3s.  [Senior. 
  Prologue,  The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Nun's-Priest's.  Tale.  A. 

Ingraham.    is.  net.  [Senior. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar's  De  Bello  GalliCO.   Book  IV.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

C.  Bryans.  is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
  De  BellO  GalliCO.     Book  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  C. 

Colbeck.    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

•Virgil's  Aeneid.    Book  VIII.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  A. 

Calvert,    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

•Cicero's  De  Senectllte.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  Shuck- 

biirgh.    is.  6d.  [Senior. 

'  Horace's  Epistles  and  Ars  Postica.  A.  S.  Wilkins.    5s.  [Senior. 

Xenophon'S  Anabasis.    Book  VI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  G.H. 

Nall.    is.  6d.  [junior. 

•Thupyrlldes.    Book  I.    E.  C.  Marchant.    3s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Pope's  Homer's  Odyssey.    E.  S.  and  W.  Shumwav.    is.  net.  [Senior. 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDCE  {see  Oxford  Local  Exams.). 


»•  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 


Oxford  Local  Examinations  (March  and  July),  1913 


sewed,  6d.  Abridged  Edition 
[Prelim  inary. 
[Preliminary. 
3s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
(Corresponding  with  pages 


Books  which  are  starred 
ENGLISH. 

Klngsley's  Water  Babies  is.  6d.  is.  net.  ; 

for  Schools,  is.  ;  sewed,  6d. 
Keary's  Heroes  of  Asgard.   2s.  6d. 
Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.  Globe  Edition. 
•         Lady  of  Shalott  and  Other  Poems. 

28  to  66  of  the  Globe  Edition).  J.  H.  Fowler,  is.  od.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
— —  English  Idylls  and  Other  Poems.     (Corresponding  with  pages  67 

to  124  of  the  Globe  Edition).  J.  H.  Fowler,  is.  od.  [Juniorand Senior. 
■  Princess.   (Corresponding  with  pages  165  to  217  of  the  Globe  Edition) 

P.M.Wallace.    2s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

— — —  In  Memorlam.     (Corresponding  with  pages  247  to  286  of  the  Globe 

Edition.)  H.  M.  Percival.  2s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
  The  Holy  Grail.     (Corresponding  with  pages  418  to  433  of  the  Globe 

Edition).    G.  C.  Macaulay.     2s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

'Shakespeare's  Richard  II.   K.  Deighton.    With  an  Appendix,    is.  gd. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

■   Julius  Csesar.    K.  Deighton.    is.  9d. 

— —  Julius  Csesar.    G.  W.  and  L.  G.  Hufford. 


)  will  be  found  particularly  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  these  examinations. 

ENGLISH  — co nt in  tied. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  and  The  Traveller.  R.  N.  Whiteford. 


Julias  Caesar.   (Text  only).  6d. 

Macbeth.    K.  Deighton.    With  an  Appendix. 


[Junior  and  Senior. 
is.  net. 

f  / unior  and  Senior. 
Junior  and  Senior. 
is.  gd. 

{Junior  and  Senior. 
( / unior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 
[  Junior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 
[J unior  and  Senior. 
\  J  unior  and  Senior. 
[  Junior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 

[Senior. 
[Senior. 


  Macbeth.   C.  W.  French,    is.  net. 

  Macbeth.    A.  C.  L.  Brown,   is.  net. 

  Twelfth  Night.    K.  Deighton.    is.  gd. 

 Twelfth  Night.    E.  P.  Morton,    is.  net. 

 Coriolanus.    K.  Deighton.    2s.  6d. 

  Coriolanus.    S.  P.  Sherman,    is.  net. 

  As  You  Like  It.    K.  Deighton.    is.  gd. 

  As  You  Like  It.    C.  R.  Gaston,    is.  net. 

  As  You  Like  It.  M.  H.  Shackkord.  is.  net. 

  Hamlet.    K.  Diughton.    2s.  6d. 

— — —  Hamlet.    L.  A.  Sherman,    is.  net. 

'••    Eversley  Edition  of  each  of  the  Plays,  with  Notes,  is.  each. 

•Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  F.T. 

Palgrave,  is.  [Preliminary,  I  unior  and  Senior. 

 The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    G.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H.  Elliot. 

[Preliminary,  Junior  and  Senior. 

-  ■  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  R.  H.  Bowles,   is.  net. 

[Preliminary,  Junior  and  Senior. 

 Old  Mortality.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d. 

{Junior  and  Senior. 

'Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Cantoi  III.  and  IV.    E.  E. 

Morris,    is.  gd.  [Junior. 

  Chllde  Harold.    A.  J.  Georgk.    is.  net.  {Junior. 

  Chllde  Harold.    Cantos  III.  and  IV.    J.  H.  Fowler,    is.  {Junior. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller,  or  a  Prospect  of  Society;  and  The  Deserted 
Village    With  Notes.    By  J.  W.  HALES,  M.A.    6d.  [Junior. 
•Goldsmith's  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  Village.   A.  Barrltt. 
is.  gd.    Separately  sewed,  is.  each.  [Junior. 

Complete  List  post 

M7ieMILLflN 


is.  net.  [Junior. 
Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers.    2s.  net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

F.  G.  Selby.  2s.  6d.  [Senior. 
Lamb's  Essays  Of  Ella.  Ey  N.  L.  Hallward  and  S.  C.  Hill.  1st  Series. 

3s.  [Senior. 

  Essays  Of  Elis.    H.  J.  Robins,    is.  net.  [Senior. 

Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  A.  R.  Marble,  is.  net.  [Senior. 

Chaucer's  Prologue.    A.  W.  Pollard,    is.  9d.  [Senior. 

 Prologue,  The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale. 

M.  H.  Liddell.    3s.  [Senior. 

 Prologue,  The  Knight's  Tale,  The  Nun's  -  Priest's  Tale. 

A.  Ingraham.    is.  net.  [Senior. 

More's  Utopia.    H.  B.  Cotterill.   2s.  6d.  [ Senior. 

  Utopia.    W.  D.  Armes.    2s.  6d.  net.  [Senior. 

Addison's  Coverley  Papers.  D.  Keighton.  is.  gd.  [Senior. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Z.  Gray.  is.  net.  [Senior. 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  E.  M.  King.  is.  net.  [Senior. 
  Essay  on  Criticism.    J.  Churton  Collins,  is.  gd.  [Senior. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

•Caesar's  Gallic  War.     Book  IV.      With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

C.  Bryans.  is.  6d.-  [Junior. 
  Gallic  War.    Books  V.  and  VI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

C.  Colbeck.  is.  6d.  each.  [Senior. 
'Virgil's— Aeneid.    Book  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E. 

Page.  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
  Aeneid.     Book  IV.      With  Notes  -and  Vocabulary.     By  H.  M. 

Stephenson,  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
'Xenophon'S    Anabasis.     Book    IV.     With    Notes,    Vocabulary  and 

Exercises.    By  E.  D.  Stone,    is.  6d.  [Junior. 

  Anabasis.    Books  I. -IV.  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.    3s.  6d. 

[  Junior. 

  Anabasis.    Books  V.  and  VI.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

G.  H.  Nai  l.  is.  6d.  each.  [Senior. 
'Euripides— Medea.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  M.  A.  Bayfield. 

is.  6d.  [Senior. 
  Medea.     A.  W.  Verrall.    2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

■Plato's  Euthyphro  and  Menexenus.     By  C.  E.  Graves,    is.  6d. 

[Senior. 

  Euthyphro,  Apology,  &C   Translated  by  F.  J.  Church,  2s.  6d.  net. 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE.  {Sc"ior- 
Maclear's  Old  Testament  History.  4s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Acts  Of  the  Apostles.    Greek  Text.    With  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Page. 

3s.  6d.  [Preliminary,  J  unior  and  Senior. 

*The  Acts   Of   thO  Apostles.     Authorised  Version.     With  Notes.  By 

T.  E.  Page  and  A.  S.  Walpoli".     2s.  6d.  [  Junior  and  Senior. 

Blblo  Lessons  for  Schools.    The  Acts  of  tho  Apostles.     By  Miss 

E.  M.  Knox.    3s.  6d.  [Preliminary,  J  unior  and  Seniot\ 

froc  on  application. 


&  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  of  history  that  the  Ulster- 
men  started  their  campaign  at  Enniskillen.  They 
have  done  it  with  a  set  design.  They  mean  all  the 
emphasis  which  that  name  implies.  Those  who  know 
anything  about  Irish  history  know  what  happened 
there,  and  in  what  movement  the  Inniskillings  took 
their  rise.  We  do  not  think  the  Ulster  protest  and 
the  new  bond  which  they  call  the  Solemn  Covenant  are 
matters  to  be  chirpy  about;  it  is  not  a  clever  and  pro- 
mising party  move  at  all,  though  party  happens  to  be 
in  it.  It  is  a  fierce  and  resolute  uprising  by  a  great 
mass  of  men  who  vow  they  will  not  have  their  lives  and 
liberties  handed  over  to  their  ancient — and  their  modern 
— enemies. 

Home  Rule  in  Ireland  must  light  the  old  fires  of 
religious  and  civil  war — the  thing  is  so  absolutely  clear 
that  we  really  cannot  suppose  the  Prime  Minister 
will  much  longer  hide  his  head  in  the  sand — the 
sand  which  is  always  kept  in  large  quantities  on  the 
field  of  party  politics  for  leaders  in  difficulty.  The 
ostrich  policy,  though  in  human  affairs  always  dis- 
honest, is  certainly  effective  now  and  then.  But  it  is 
too  idle  here;  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Asquith  might 
now,  without  disadvantage  to  himself  and  his  partv 
prospects,  admit  he  is  aware  that  the  Orangemen  are 
resolved  not  to  go  in  with  the  Nationalists.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  already  half  admitted  it  by  his  pro- 
posal to  give  a  Parliament  to  any  part  of  the  country 
that  roughly  is  divisible  from  the  other  parts. 

Mr.  Churchill  clearly  can  see  as  far  as  Ulster — the 
"  modern  eye  "  may  have  a  bad  cast  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  sightless.    The  worst  of  that  eye  is  that 


when  it  appears  to  be  looking  fixedly  in  one  direction 
it  may  be  really  intent  on  an  object  in  quite  another 
direction.  When,  for  example,  it  seems  to  be  trying  to 
stare  Mr.  Bonar  Law  out  of  countenance  it  is  really 
looking  at  North-West  Manchester ;  when  it  seems 
intent  on  Ulster,  who  knows,  it  may  really  be  intent 
on  the  member  lor  Dundee. 

Mr.  Churchill  may  like  to  know  that  in  calling  first 
for  Home  Rule  and  then  for  a  restoration  of  the  Hept- 
archy he  is  merely  justifying  a  scornful  saying  of 
Canning's.  When  Canning  first  heard  of  the  repeal  of 
the  L7nion  being  seriously  mooted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  remarked  :  "  Repeal  the  Union? — Restore 
the  Heptarchy  !  "  Peel  said  he  never  forgot  the  tone  of 
contempt  in  which  Canning  spoke  these  words. 

The  personal  touch  in  politics  is  always  effective  when 
well  done.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  with  high  spirit,  has  been 
making  a  series  of  hard-fighting  speeches  in  the  North. 
At  Darlington  he  declared  he  was  not  an  aristocrat  by 
disposition  or  by  descent ;  but,  of  the  two,  he  much 
preferred  the  old  House  of  Lords  to  the  rule  to-day  of 
Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Ancient  Hibernians.  That  was 
entirely  an  English  sentiment,  sensible  and  outright. 
After  all,  what  is  there  to  dread  so  greatly  in  a  genuine 
coat  of  arms  over  a  man's  porch,  or  what  is  there  to 
hate  with  such  a  sea-green  hate  in  the  fact  of  some 
other  fellow  having  been  blessed — or  cursed — with  a 
great-great-grandfather  ? 

Is  it  not  about  time  the  Radical  or  the  Democrat, 
or  whatever  he  may  be,  recognised  that  he  is  not  any 
longer  under  the  heel  of  the  aristocrat,  if  ever  he  has 
been  there?  If  he  could  but  glance  just  over  his 
shoulder  he  would  see  with  a  start  that  he  is  not 
under  the  heel  of  the  aristocrat,  but  just  in  front  of 
the  toe  of  some  brand-new  official  of  the  Government, 
the  tax-eating  official,  and  that  this  official  at  any 
moment  may  kick  him  for  all  he  is  worth.  It  is 
bad,  no  doubt,  to  be  under  a  heel,  a  real  or  imaginary 
heel — for  imagination-  is  often  as  bad  as  reality — but 
it  may  be  still  worse  to  be  in  front  of  a  toe. 

The  cant  phrase  of  the  moment  is  "  The  Lives  of 
the  People  ".    It  is  worse  than  "  The  People  "  and  "  A 
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Man  of  the  People  "  ;  it  is  worse  than  "  The  Welfare 
of  the  Working  Classes  ",  "  The  Social  Welfare 
Budget"  (Mr.  Ure's  special  favourite),  "Sturdy 
Radical",  "Honest  John",  "Horny-handed  Sons  of 
Labour".  Directly  a  man  talks  about  "  touching  the 
Lives  of  the  People  "  one  suspects  him  for  the  sly 
sentimentalist.  Just  now  there  seem  to  be  a  large 
and  growing  school  of  these  Life-touchers  who  affect  to 
care  for  nothing  in  politics  but  the  great  "vital" 
questions.  They  will  have  it  that  "  mere  party  politics  " 
are  all  dry,  dead  old  stuff  which  does  not  matter.  Let 
us  come,  they  say,  to  actualities,  to  realities.  Let  us 
get  at  Life. 

They  have  been  holding  forth  in  the  Press  about 
Midlothian  ;  and  they  warn  the  Liberals  and  they  warn 
the  Tories  that  "  The  Future"  is  not  with  party  poli- 
ticians at  all,  but  with  those  who  will  grapple  with  the 
vast  problems  of  the  Health  and  Happiness  of  the 
Community,  Sir.  Of  course,  it  is  little  more  than  the 
old  familiar  Dickens  impostor  brought  up  to  date,  but 
now  and  then  one  lights  on  an  original  or  uncommon 
specimen.  Such  a  specimen,  who  parades  in  the  double 
role  of  Life-toucher  and  Liberal,  was  holding  forth  in 
the  "Westminster  Gazette"  the  other  day  in  the 
correspondence  column  "  Midlothian  and  the  Future  ". 
He  signed  himself  "Midlothian  Liberal  Elector",  and 
in  one  and  the  same  sentence  managed  to  say  that  the 
Government  need  not  be  downcast  by  the  election  result, 
for  Midlothian  at  the  General  Election  will  be  solid  for 
the  Government — "  only  we  wish  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  matters  that  really  touch  the  lives 
of  the  people  "  :  the  Government  is  not  to  deal  with 
"  academic  questions  like  Welsh  Disestablishment  ". 

We  looked  with  interest  to  see  what  comment  the 
"Westminster  Gazette"  would  have  to  make  on  this 
letter  ;  it  had,  however,  no  comment,  and  perhaps  this 
was  not  surprising.  What  in  the  world  is  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  when  it  is  told  that  Midlothian  will  be  all 
right  and  will  come  back,  only  the  Government  must 
get  rid  of  its  "  academic  "  habit?  If  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment is  academic,  so  surely  are  Home  Rule,  Plural 
Voting,  the  House  of  Lords  question ;  and  what  if  the 
Government  put  aside  all  these  academic  questions  and 
get  straight  to  work  on  the  "  vital  "  questions,  the 
life-touching  questions  that  alone  concern  the  health 
and  happiness  etc.?  Will  "Midlothian  Liberal 
Elector  "  guarantee  that  the  academic  Welsh  Dis- 
establishes and  the  academic  Irish  Nationalists  and  the 
rest  of  the  log-rolling  academic  brotherhood  will  not  put 
the  Government  aside? 

The  truth  is  most  of  the  kicking  against  "  mere 
party  politics",  against  the  alleged  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  Front  Treasury  Bench  and  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  is 
largely  the  business  of  people  who  are  not  in  the 
"  swim  ",  and  despair  of  ever  getting  there.  Parliament 
is  not  too  popular  with  the  masses,  but  this  kind  of 
thing  is  known  to  be  humbug  in  the  main,  for  no  sooner 
do  the  people  who  wish  to  touch  life  and  the  people  who 
desire — worst  humbug,  perhaps,  of  all — a  great  party 
on  "  National  "  lines  get  into  the  swim  at  all  than  they 
forget  all  about  their  past  cries.  The  thing  is  as  old 
as  history.  There  were  probably  people  who  talked 
about  touching  life  and  forming  a  patriotic  National 
party  soon  after  the  start  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Outhwaite  has  now  been  flung  overboard  from 
the  cranky  Government  ship,  and  the  man  who  has 
flung  him  is  Mr.  Urc.  Thus  most  fitly  has  it  fallen 
to  the  official  wild  man  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
tackle  the  unofficial  wild  man.  Mr.  Ure  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  single  tax.  His  objection  to 
it  is  characteristic.  He  does  not,  so  far  as  one  can 
gather,  object  to  Mr.  Outhwaite's  plan  because  that 
plan  is  practically  confiscation  :  he  objects  to  it  because 
it  will  release  a  number  of  other  people  than  landowners 
from  paying  other  taxes.  So  Mr.  Ure  is  for  making 
short    work   of   Mr.    Outhwaite.      When    Ures  and 


Outhwaites  fall  out,  there  is  a  chance  for  honest  men 
to  keep  a  little  of  their  own. 

The  Irish  Nationalists,  under  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
continue  to  insist  that  England's  duty  is  to  receive  Irish 
cattle  and  damn  the  consequences.  The  Nationalists, 
in  this  business  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  are 
behaving,  literally,  like  madmen.  Experts  in  mental 
disease  have  isolated  a  particular  form  of  insanity  which 
they  describe  as  "  persecution  "  mania.  People  afflicted 
with  persecution  mania  believe  that  the  whole  world 
is  against  them  ;  that  they  are  the  innocent  object  of 
a  tremendous  conspiracy.  Shakespeare  divined  the 
working  of  this  malady  before  the  scientists  had  dis- 
covered or  named  it.  "  The  little  dogs  and  all,  Tray, 
Blanch  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me."  The 
Nationalist  orators  have  come  actually  to  believe  : 
(1)  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  planted  in  Ireland 
by  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  (2)  that  there  is 
no  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Ireland,  but  that  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture  is  shutting  British  ports 
merely  to  injure  the  Irish  farmer. 

Mr.  Runciman  must  be  carefully  watched  that  he 
stand  firm,  for  the  pressure  may  be  greater  than  this 
Government  can  bear.  We  have  here  quite  the  most 
heartless  and  the  silliest  political  outcry  that  a  party 
has  yet  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  plain  to  the  least 
critical  observer  that  the  English  farmer  suffers  from 
the  embargo  quite  as  much  as  the  Irish  farmer  :  it  will 
be  to  him  even  more  ruinous  than  the  disasters  of 
harvest.  No  one — British  farmers  least  of  all — has 
suggested  that  the  embargo  should  be  maintained  for 
a  day  longer  than  is  necessary.  Surely  Mr.  Runciman 
and  the  veterinary  experts  should  have  been  left 
absolutely  alone  to  deal  with  this  very  difficult  situation. 
But  Irishmen,  mad  with  politics,  think  that  England 
only  cares  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  flank  of  Ireland.  Other- 
wise they  must  see  the  embargo  is  still  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Russell  was  compelled  on  Wednesday  to 
admit  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  disease  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Kildare.  Mr.  Runciman,  in  fact,  has  yielded 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  safety. 

Trade  unionists  are  now  quite  definitely  committed 
to  war  a  outrance  with  the  big  insurance  companies. 
They  accept  it  as  proven  that  the  companies  have  robbed 
them  of  their  members  by  falsely  asserting  that  trade 
unions  would  not  be  able  to  act  as  approved  societies 
under  the  Insurance  Act.  Doubtless  unscrupulous 
agents  of  the  big  companies  have  improved  their 
opportunities  ;  and  the  Government  has  helped  them  by 
trying  to  hustle  people  untimely  into  immediately  join- 
ing the  first  society  that  offered.  The  trade  unions  are 
in  at  least  one  way  severely  hit  by  National  Insurance. 
They  have  definitely  lost  the  men  who  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  join  a  trade  union  simply  for  its  benefits. 
These  men  have  been  collected  in  great  numbers  by 
the  big  insurance  companies.  Labour  newspapers 
are  full  of  a  subject  that  practically  matters  a  good 
deal  to  Labour  politicians.  Labour  men  divide  insur- 
ance societies  into  two  classes — small  societies  run 
by  themselves,  and  big  societies  run  by  capitalists. 
They  would  suspect  the  capitalist  societies  of  cheating 
them  even  if  they  got  more  for  their  money  than  from 
their  own  people. 

Unity  House  is  not  behaving  "  as  sich  ".  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  besieged  by  picketers  far  from  peaceful, 
and  thirsting  for  victory  and  revenge  on  the  officials 
of  the  society.  And  these  picketers  are  of  the 
same  household  of  faith  and  trade  unionism,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  pull  down  Unity  House  in  rage  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  employers,  the  Trade  Union  leaders, 
whose  rapacity  and  exploitation  of  labour  they  declare 
is  unexampled  even  by  the  very  railway  companies. 

Unity  Mouse  employs  casual  labour,  just  as  the 
railways  and  the  docks  do.  It  is  the  labour  of  casual 
clerks,  to  whom  the  bosses  of  Unity  House  will  not 
pay  the  equal  rates  for  equal  work  that  they  pay  to  the 
"qualified"  clerks.    When  the  casuals  protested  they 
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were  dismissed,  and  they  began  to  picket ;  and  to  the 
demand  for  apologies  as  a  condition  of  reinstatement 
they  have  responded  by  devising  measures  for  getting 
rid  of  the  bosses  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  chair- 
men of  the  branch  societies,  and  to  these  very  branches 
the  bosses  have  applied  for  clerks  to  take  the  place  of 
the  casuals.  They  have  brought  in  outside  labour  to 
break  the  strike  just  as  if  they  were  arrogant  capita- 
lists. The  chairmen  casuals  are  now  pulling  the 
strings  of  the  societies  to  depose  the  bosses. 

Here  is  a  novel  labour  war,  the  leaders  of  labour 
being  accused  by  labour  of  tyranny  to  labour.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  workman  who  becomes  an 
employer  is  hardest  to  those  who  work  for  him.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  casual  clerks  are  saying  of  the 
railway  leaders,  who  lately  were  loud  with  denun- 
ciations of  the  companies.  Of  course,  the  labour 
bosses  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  by  mere  casuals  ;  what 
self-respecting  employer  of  labour  does  ?  But  we 
wonder  the  society  has  allowed  the  affair  to  go  so  far. 
The  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard  is  a  joke  that 
the  least  humorous  enjoys,  and  this  is  plainly  the 
ridiculous  position  of  Unity  House. 

Till  we  are  in  possession  of  the  official  report  of  the 
conference  which  met  on  Thursday  it  is  impossible  to 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  or  "  utility  "  of  the 
Army  Manoeuvres.  But  at  least  it  may  be  said  that 
aeroplanes  have  introduced  quite  a  new  feature  into 
modern  war.  Apparently  the  situation  became  so 
perplexing  on  Wednesday,  and  units  were  so  inextric- 
ably mixed  up  together,  that  a  continuation  of  the 
operations  became  an  impossibility.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  information  obtained  by  the  airmen  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  two  forces  to  join  close  issue  earlier 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  although 
even  under  the  new  conditions  it  was  on  several  occa- 
sions demonstrated  that  surprises  were  still  possible. 

Especial  interest  certainly  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  manoeuvres  this  year,  possibly  to  an  extent 
because  the  King  was  present,  and  aeroplanes  were 
being  used.  Apart  from  this,  however,  they  took  place 
over  the  ground  where  real  warfare  may  take  place  if 
ever  this  country  is  again  subjected  to  the  experience 
of  a  real  invasion.  The  scheme  was  realistic  enough. 
An  invading  army  was  supposed  to  have  landed  on  our 
Eastern  shores,  and  the  defending  army  under  Sir 
James  Grierson  was  charged  with  the  task  of  defending 
the  capital.  The  opposing  commanders  are  not  very 
well  known  to  the  public  ;  but  Sir  Douglas  Haig  played 
an  important  part  in  the  South  African  campaign  as 
Chief  Staff  Ofhcerto  Sir  John  French's  cavalry  division. 
Sir  James  Grierson,  although  he  has  held  no  command 
in  the  field  so  far,  is  very  highly  thought  of,  and 
possesses  probably  more  decorations  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  Army  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Wolseley. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  operations  has  been  that 
the  Director-in-Chief  is  not,  as  hitherto,  the  Inspector- 
General,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
This  is  no  doubt  sound,  considering  the  present  per- 
sonnel in  high  places  ;  and  no  man,  of  course,  is  fitter 
to  direct  than  Sir  John  French.  But  we  always  imagined 
!hat  the  chief  value  of  an  Inspector-General  was  that  he 
would  be  ready  at  hand  to  take  command  of  any  big 
expeditionary  force  we  might  have  to  despatch,  without 
disturbing  the  existing  organisation  of  the  War  Office 
or  the  commands.  Presumably  it  is  now  intended  that 
Sir  John  French,  and  not  Sir  Charles  Douglas — the 
Inspector-General — should  command  in  the  field,  no 
doubt  a  very  sound  decision.  But  in  a  great  national 
crisis  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  should  be  at  the  War  Office, 
and  there  would  be  little  left  for  the  Inspector-General 
to  do.  The  remedy  is — let  our  next  Inspector-General 
be  a  man  of  war. 

We  are  told  to  admire  without  understanding  the 
suicide  of  General  Xogi.  This  is  a  sort  of  mot  d'ordre 
of  leading  articles.    It  is  unintelligible  if  we  look  for  an 


analogy  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  committing  suicide 
on  the  death  of  William  IV.  It  is  not  quite  so  un- 
intelligible if  we  go  further  back  and  refer  to  our  own 
ancestors.  They  used  to  do  many  things  similar  to  those 
we  have  been  reading  of  in  the  accounts  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Mikado.  When  the  Chief  died,  his 
lollowers  often  took  the  opportunity  of  departing  with 
him,  that  their  spirits  might  attend  in  the  other  world 
on  their  master  in  this.  Everything  connected  with  the 
funeral  of  the  Mikado,  his  bier,  the  carriage  on  which 
it  was  drawn,  and  the  temporary  building  in  which  the 
body  lav,  were  burned  as  the  ship  of  the  Viking  was 
burned  ;  the  wife  often  committed  suicide  under  the 
same  order  of  ideas  as  those  which  made  the  Indian 
wife,  until  a  late  date,  commit  herself  to  her  husband's 
funeral  pyre. 

General  Nogi  inherited  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
tradition.  The  Mikado  was  an  incarnation  of  deity,  as 
the  ruler  of  his  country,  in  a  more  particular  sense  than 
General  Nogi  or  any  other  man  was  an  incarnation. 
The  religious  devotion  to  such  a  person,  combined  with 
the  extraordinary  loyalty  to  superiors  which  feudalism 
fosters,  made  it  as  natural  that  he  and  his  ancestors 
should  sacrifice  themselves  at  his  tomb  as  they  would 
have  sacrificed  themselves  during  his  life.  The  suicide 
seems  purposeless  to  us  because  we  have  not  General 
Xogi's  conception  of  his  Emperor.  Granted  this,  the 
self-sacrifice  was  natural ;  and  even  we  are  not  yet  so 
materialistic  as  to  condemn  suicide  when  a  sufficiently 
worthy  idea  for  us  is  to  be  maintained.  Curtius  leap- 
ing into  the  gulf  is  a  symbol  of  patriotism  in  many  of 
its  forms  which  we  could  all  approve ;  though  none  of 
us,  however  great  patriots  we  be,  would  sacrifice  our- 
selves precisely  in  this  manner  because  such  an  act  has 
no  meaning  to  our  religion  or  superstition  ;  but  it  had 
for  Curtius ;  and  a  similarly  meaningless  act  to  us  was 
natural  for  Nogi. 

In  Japan  the  act  is  becoming  strange  with  the 
weakening  of  the  hold  that  the  old  Shintoism  and 
feudalism  have  on  the  ruling  classes.  It  was  still  pos- 
sible'to  Nogi  because  he  held  the  antique  military  tradi- 
tion of  the  Shogun  period  more  strongly  than  most. 
Another  theory  is  that  a  certain  mental  failure  pre- 
vented the  restraint  of  the  more  modern  ideas — that  he 
had  fallen  in  some  degree  into  a  premature  senility, 
and  that,  as  he  said,  "  he  had  lost  his  nerve  ".  The 
death  of  his  two  sons  extinguished  his  family.  His 
personal  troubles  alone  would  once  have  excused  suicide 
in  countries  not  sufficiently  far  East  to  be  quoted  as 
anomalous  to  the  West.  Nogi's  suicide  from  this 
cause  seems  not  so  unintelligible  when  we  remember 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  is  only  a  sort  of  unintelli- 
gibilitv  like  duelling  to  an  Englishman,  which  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  a  German  or  a  Frenchman. 

The  newspapers  have  been  enlivened,  or  perhaps 
depressed,  during  the  week  by  a  fusillade  of  advice 
or  menace  to  Italy  by  the  German  Press.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  her  that  the  resolution  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  the  whole  of  their  fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  a  threat  to  her  security.  The  Italians  are 
very  astute  diplomatists,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  misled 
in  regard  to  their  own  interests.  Whatever  they  may 
do  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  police- 
men of  German}'  in  southern  waters.  A  Radical 
journalist  here  is  incensed  at  the  new  attempt  to 
"  surround  Germany  ".  This  is  nonsense,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  tell  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no 
close  working  agreement  between  France  and  our- 
selves. 

We  have  had  some  very  precise  statements  of  late 
as  to  the  proposed  peace  terms  between-  Italy  and 
Turkey,  but  there  is  nothing  very  substantial  though 
an  agreement  seems  in  the  air.  Wo  were  reminded  on 
Thursday  that  there  was  a  war  in  progress  by  the 
report  of  very  severe  fighting  at  Derna.  A  serious 
attack  was  made  by  Arabs  under  Enver  Bey 
and  supported  by  artillery.    The  fighting  lasted  eight 
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hours,  and  the  Italians  lost  61  killed  and  113  wounded. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Arabs'  loss  amounted  to  1000 
killed  and  a  large  number  wounded,  but  this  is  surely 
a  very  dubious  estimate. 

At  all  events  this  piece  of  news  shows,  whatever 
deductions  in  estimates  are  to  be  made,  that  the  Arabs 
have  still  plenty  of  fight  left  in  them.  This  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  second  biggest  battle  of  the  war,  and 
even  the  patriotic  Press  in  Italy  now  admits  that  the 
war  will  not  be  at  an  end  when  peace  is  officially  signed. 
To  subdue  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli  will  require  years 
of  guerilla  fighting.  It  is  amusing  to  recall  the  great 
excitement  caused  in  Rome  one  evening  last  April  by 
the  precise  announcement  of  Enver  Bey's  death. 

The  "Times  "  on  Thursday  had  an  interesting  but 
very  grave  telegram  from  their  extremely  well-informed 
correspondent  at  Sofia.  Naturally  enough,  Bulgaria 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  very  vague  proposals  made  by 
Count  Berchtold.  Austria,  in  case  her  advice  is  not 
heeded,  would  probably  occupy  the  Sandjak,  and  this 
would  be  resisted  by  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
In  any  case,  when  they  know  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals they,  together  with  Greece,  will  formulate  their 
own.  Then  the  real  danger  will  arise.  Bulgaria  is 
sore  because  Europe  refuses  to  take  her  at  her  proper 
yalue.  In  any  case,  the  misdeeds  of  Turkey  and  the 
inaction  of  the  Powers  must  soon  have  deplorable 
results. 

Quite  the  most  offensive  habit  of  the  Censor  of  Plays 
is  his  eagerness  to  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office.  It  is  his  settled  policy  to  avoid,  if  it  is  possible, 
the  odium  of  actually  refusing  to  license  a  play;  and 
it  is  his  favourite  device,  when  a  play  has  been  sub- 
mitted, to  negotiate  privately  for  its  withdrawal  with 
the  interested  parties.  As  was  explained  to  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  of  1909,  no  one  in  these  cir- 
cumstances need  be  any  the  wiser.  So  long  as  the 
author  will  casually  admit  that  his  play  is  indecent  or 
otherwise  improper  for  the  stage,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain will  consent  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and  the  author 
may  retire  with  an  unblemished  reputation.  It  seems, 
from  a  small  paragraph  in  the  "  Times  "  this  week, 
that  the  Censor  has  changed  none  of  his  insolent  and 
slovenly  habits  since  the  Select  Committee  recommended 
him  to  do  so.  On  Monday  we  learned  that«he  had 
refused  to  license  Miss  Gwen  Johns'  "  Edge  o'  Dark  " 
But  on  Tuesday  a  contradiction  issued  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office.  "  Edge  o'  Dark  "  was  not  re- 
fused a  licence  :  it  was  merely  "  withdrawn  ". 

Mr.  Granville  Barker  began  his  confessions  to  a 
"  Pall  Mall  "  representative  rather  well.  He  has  only 
cut  eight  lines  of  "  The  Winter's  Tale  ";  and  he  has 
really  felt  that  an  Elizabethan  theatre  might  conceiv- 
ably be  a  good  setting  for  an  Elizabethan  play.  As  to 
the  rest  of  the  interview,  we  would  like  to  believe  he 
was  misreported.  According  to  his  interpreter,  Mr. 
Barker  did  some  thinking  about  "  The  Winter's  Tale  ". 
Pie  "  saw  that  it  afforded  excellent  opportunities,  and 
had  many  good  points  in  it  ".  There  are,  it  seems, 
"  three  first-class  parts  and  quite  a  number  of  very  good 
ones  ".  Shakespeare,  in  fact,  will  do — as  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  has  already  discovered  and  maintained.  No  one 
need  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  Mr.  Barker's  pro- 
duction by  the  tone  of  these  remarks.  Mr.  Barker  is 
not  a  jaunty  man. 

The  time  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  terrible 
accident  at  Ditton  is  not  yet.  The  superintendent  of 
the  line  has  already  reported  that  it  was  due  to  ex- 
cessive speed  on  a  line  intended  only  for  slow  traffic; 
but  horror  and  pity  hardly  yet  allow  the  lawful  but 
comparatively  selfish  curiosity  which  desires  to  know 
if  and  how  these  tilings  ma}'  in  future  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Help  was  fortunately  not  far  to  seek;  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  swiftness  and 
dexterity  with  which  all  things  possible  were  done  for 
the  comfort  and  rescue  of  the  passengers. 


THE  CABINET  OF  CHAOS. 

L\ST  week  Mr.  Churchill  threw  out  a  small  thing,  but 
'  his  own,  it  seems,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Heptarchy.  When  a  leading  member  of  a  Government 
with  a  reputation  for  not  sticking  at  trifles  starts  con- 
stitution-mongering  on  an  heroic  scale  a  little  excitement 
would  seem  in  place.  There  has  been  no  excitement. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  followed  all  too  faithfully  in  the  steps 
of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  latest  of  his  many  masters  in 
political  wisdom,  and  even  his  own  followers  have 
only  thought  him  worthy  of  indulgent  neglect.  Of  his 
colleagues,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  has  honoured  the 
Heptarchy  with  a  reference.  He  seems  to  have  first 
heard  of  it  through  the  newspapers,  like  the  general 
public,  and  being  a  matter-of-fact  Minister  he  lost  no 
time  in  making  it  clear  that  the  plan  bore  no  relation 
to  the  facts  of  Ministerial  policy.  After  that  need  we 
trouble  our  heads  about  it  more? 

But  we  have  some  reason  for  troubling  our  heads 
about  Mr.  Churchill's  conception  of  his  position.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  there 
are  moments  when  he  reminds  us  that  he  speaks 
for  the  Government.  His  addresses  on  naval  policy 
are  in  the  highest  degree  official.  When  he  introduces 
estimates  he  is  careful  to  warn  the  House  against 
believing  stories  of  Cabinet  disputes.  The  Government 
ask  for  money  as  a  Government  through  the  mouth  of 
the  head  of  the  Department  concerned,  and  so  on.  It 
is  all  sound  constitutional  doctrine,  to  be  justified  by 
masses  of  quotation  from  any  of  the  text-books,  and  wre 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  it.  But  why  is  it  so 
limited  in  its  application?  Why  should  Mr.  Churchill 
speak  for  the  Government  when  he  talks  about 
naval  policy  and  for  himself  when  he  talks  about  con- 
stitutional policy?  It  is  a  strange  new  theory  of 
Cabinet  responsibility  which  is  here  exemplified. 
Ministers  have  a  collective  mind  to  a  certain  extent. 
Each  Minister  speaks  for  the  Government  when  he  is 
discussing  matters  connected  with  his  own  depart- 
ment. But,  bar  this  limitation,  he  is  free.  He  can 
speak  as  he  chooses  upon  things  in  general,  and  when 
the  topic  of  his  choice  trenches  upon  the  province  of 
another  Minister,  that  Minister  need  not  be  consulted 
beforehand.  It  is  all  a  practical  application  of  the 
Federalism  so  dear  to  Mr.  Churchill's  heart.  The 
Cabinet,  according  to  the  new  theory,  is  no  organic 
unit.  It  is  a  federation  for  special  purposes,  and  out- 
side those  purposes  its  members  have  unimpeded  free- 
dom of  action. 

All  this  cuts  clean  across  the  Victorian  Cabinet 
theory.  As  the  private  papers  of  the  period  become 
available,  it  becomes  clear  that  while  the  idea  of  col- 
lective responsibility  was  tolerably  strong  at  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  accession,  her  own  action  did  much  to 
fix  it.  The  Queen's  position  was  perfectly  simple.  All 
Government,  she  held,  was  carried  on  in  her  name. 
Ministers  spoke  for  her,  and  if  they  were  not  absolutely 
at  one  she  was  made  to  contradict  herself  and  the  mon- 
archy was  brought  into  ridicule.  It  was  in  accord 
with  this  that  she  refused  to  allow  junior  members 
of  the  Ministry,  not  in  the  Cabinet,  ever  to  go  into  the 
Lobby  against  the  Government.  The  matter  caused 
some  comment  in  its  day,  junior  Ministers  occasionally 
protesting  against  the  idea  that  they  were  bound  to 
support  a  policy  of  which  they  had  heard  nothing  until 
it  was  announced  in  Parliament.  But  the  Queen  stood 
firm,  and  the  leading  Parliamentarians  supported  her. 
Even  disagreements  in  Cabinet  were  not  brought  to  her 
notice  unless  they  were  likely  to  result  in  resignations. 

The  new  practice  flatly  negatives  the  old  theory, 
and  it  is  very  pertinent  to  ask  what  the  Prime  Minister 
thinks  of  it.  For  the  idea  of  collective  responsibility 
could  never  have  become  dominant  if  the  Cabinet  had 
lacked  a  head.  A  Cabinet  of  members  all  of 
equal  status  would  always  have  regarded  itself  as  a 
federation.  It  was  Ministers  like  Walpolc  and  Pitt 
who,  by  steadily  asserting  a  gradual  control  over  the 
whole  field  of  policy,  transformed  the  federation  into  a 
unity.  Mr.  Asquith  has  apparently  acquiesced  in  a 
much  narrower  view  of  the  Prime  Minister's  office.  It 
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is  noteworthy  that  when  one  of  the  wild  men  in  the 
Ministry  puts  out  a  new  idea,  questions  are  at  once 
addressed  to  the  Premier.  Does  he  accept  the  scheme 
or  does  he  not  ?  If  he  does,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  merely  an  individual 
will  o'  the  wisp.  The  new  land  campaign  has  thrown 
instructive  light  on  the  workings  of  this  system.  First 
the  Chancellor  laid  his  plans.  Then  he  seized  hold  of 
the  machine  and  ran  two  of  his  young  men  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  Finally  when  he  was  quite  ready 
and  had  a  good  backing  of  opinion  behind  him  he 
attacked  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith  was 
obviously  helpless.  Resistance  would  certainly  break 
up  the  Government,  surrender  might  hold  it  together. 
Mr.  Asquith  chose  the  less  immediate  danger  and 
swallowed  the  new  scheme.  The  whole  episode  is 
worth  careful  contrast  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude 
towards  his  chief  in  1903. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Asquith  has 
destroyed  the  old  theory  of  collective  responsibility.  Its 
destruction  has  become  manifest  in  his  time,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  developing  for  a  generation  or  more. 
There  was  an  unauthorised  programme  in  the  'eighties, 
and  twenty  years  before  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  the 
enfant  terrible  of  the  Palmerston  administration.  But 
whereas  former  Premiers  fought  against  the  disruptive 
movement,  Mr.  Asquith  has  encouraged  it.  It  has 
obvious  advantages  for  a  Government  that  is  losing 
ground.  Suppose  a  by-election  goes  badly.  What 
better  than  that  the  country's  attention  should  be 
diverted  to  something  else,  and  what  more  effective  red 
herring  than  some  revolutionary  suggestion  which  com- 
mits nobody  save  the  Minister  responsible,  and  not  even 
him  if  he  be  adroit  enough?  If,  for  example,  the 
Unionist  press  attacks  the  Heptarchy  policy  instead  of 
dwelling  upon  Midlothian,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
Government. 

We  may  grant,  too,  that  Cabinet  unity  becomes 
harder  to  maintain  as  time  goes  on.  There  is  the 
obvious  point  that  the  scope  of  Government  action  is 
becoming  steadily  wider  and  thus  gives  more  room  for 
divergencies  of  view.  But  the  real  explanation  of  the 
change  lies  not  in  policy  But  in  men.  The  Cabinet  was 
composed  of  gentlemen — in  the  public  school  sense — 
until  long  after  1832.  As  such  it  had  an  ultimate  unity  of 
sentiment.  It  may  acquire  similar  unity  again  when  all 
the  gentlemen  have  been  driven  out ;  for  a  modern  trade 
union  is  a  tolerably  autocratic  institution,  and  Austra- 
lian Labour  Ministers  are  true  to  the  trade  union  spirit. 
But  in  the  meantime  our  Cabinets,  and  especially  our 
Radical  Cabinets,  are  mixed  bodies,  and  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  men  like  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  George, 
or  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  are  poles 
asunder  by  temperament  and  education,  should  not 
reveal  occasional  differences  of  point  of  view.  But 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
conceal  such  differences.  And  here  we  come  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Ministers  do  not  try  to  speak  alike 
and  think  alike.  The  modern  way  is  just  the  opposite. 
Cabinet  rank  is  of  value  as  giving  opportunities  not  for 
self-suppression  but  for  self-assertion.  The  pushing 
young  politician  of  the  day  always  wants  to  see  his 
own  name  in  the  papers.  He  is  anxious  that  the  public 
should  look  beyond  the  Cabinet  and  watch  his  personal 
antics,  and  when  he  has  a  little  idea  of  his  own  he  does 
not  think  it  out  quietly  and  quietly  talk  it  over  with 
his  colleagues.  He  keeps  it  for  a  platform  speech 
where  he  has  the  floor  to  himself  and  all  the  reporters 
are  present. 

All  this  may  be  convenient  for  a  Minister  on  the 
make,  but  it  is  very  bad  for  the  country.  There  is  no 
longer  a  Government,  with  prestige  and  tradition; 
there  is  only  a  gang  of  individuals  united  for  certain 
special  purposes,  but  generally  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  the  race  for  notoriety.  No  wonder  that  this 
or  that  interest — the  doctors,  the  suffragettes,  the  trade 
unionists — defies  a  law  which  displeases  it.  For  law- 
has  lost  its  sanction.  A  modern  law  does  not  represent 
the  reasoned  opinion  of  the  community  ;  it  is  only  a 
bargain  made  between  the  leaders  of  factions.    That  is 


why  laws,  which  ought  to  hold  a  State  together,  are 
now  chiefly  notable  for  their  disruptive  effects.  This 
state  of  affairs  must  continue  until  a  Cabinet  again 
becomes  something  more  than  the  occasional  sum  of  its 
constituent  parts,  and  when  the  next  Unionist  Cabinet 
sets  itself  to  restore  the  Constitution  it  had  better  begin 
by  getting  a  clear  idea  of  its  own  proper  function. 


AFTER  MIDLOTHIAN. 

"DUTTIXG  aside  the  enthusiasts  whose  happy  tem- 
perament  thankfully  accepts  results  without 
question,  what  is  the  lesson  of  Midlothian  and  other 
recent  by-elections?  Annoyance  with  the  Government 
and  their  ways  is  obvious.  To  begin  with,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  drooped  in  respect,  and  many  people 
arc  now  asking  themselves  whether  politics  can  ever 
offer  any  real  solution  of  human  difficulties.  Clearly 
the  country  has  had  an  overdose  of  legislation,  or  in 
the  smug  phrasing  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  electors 
are  tired  of  the  "  well-doing  "of  the  Government.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling,  too,  that  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House  the  caucus  screw  has  been  turned  to  such 
an  extent  that  independence,  unless  it  goes  beyond  the 
official  programme,  is  dead.  The  moderate  man  has 
been  so  much  talked  about  that  one  might  almost  be 
forgiven  for  doubting  his  existence.  Yet  he  is  here, 
and  his  attitude  will  determine  the  next  election.  The 
moderate  man  likes  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  game. 
The  Radicals  may  disfranchise  the  universities,  destroy 
the  plural  vote,  ruin  the  last  landowner,  and  offer  the 
electors  their  final  bribe ;  but  in  the  end,  by  the  mere 
impulse  to  give  the  other  side  a  turn  of  office,  the 
moderate  man  will  swing  over  to  the  Opposition  and 
turn  the  Government  out.  The  bidding  for  votes  has 
reached  a  limit  in  the  land  campaign  of  Mr.  Outhwaite  ; 
and  the  Government  now  sees  with  dismay  that 
already  their  best  weapon  is  blunted  with  use.  Their 
further  efforts  will  be  weighted  with  the  sense  of 
political  dismay  with  which  every  Government  must 
struggle  when  the  tide  is  against  them.  Every 
"  P«eform  "  Bill  has  historically  proved  that  mere  dis- 
franchisement of  electors  by  a  Government  in  its  own 
interest  cannot  save  it  from  a  return  of  its  opponents. 
Abolition  of  plural  voting  can  no  more  ultimately  save 
this  Government  than  land-taxes  and  supertaxes. 
Opposition  begins  to  extend  almost  as  soon  as  a 
Government  is  firmly  seated,  and  inevitably  as  a  party 
exhausts  its  programme  this  feeling  grows  stronger  in 
the  electorate. 

The  active  presence  of  Labour  still  further  complicates 
the  situation.  Nothing  comes  more  easily  than  the 
Government  Press  cant  of  "  splitting  the  progressive 
vote  ".  No  one  is  really  deceived,  and  those  who  have 
any  experience  of  recent  by-elections  know  that  the 
Labour  man  has  pulled  almost  as  much  from  the 
Unionist  as  from  the  Government  side.  Moreover,  the 
Labour  vote  is  less  important  than  Labour  men  like 
to  imagine.  But  negligible  as  this  vote  may  be  it  has 
to  be  reckoned  with.  By-elections  are  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  the  Labour  party  ;  they  can  demonstrate 
at  little  expense  and  at  the  same  time,  like  the  suffrage 
women,  apply  all  their  energy  at  one  point.  In  spite 
of  tall  talk,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  General  Election 
will  see  any  great  increase  either  in  the  number  of 
Labour  candidates  or  in  their  poll.  The  movement, 
as  a  party  factor,  is  rather  at  a  standstill,  and  unless 
there  is  another  big  upheaval  based  on  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labour,  will  probably  for  the  present  lose 
ground.  Then  in  the  main  the  fight  will  be  between 
the  two  traditional  parties. 

The  response  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
appeal  to  prejudice  was  rapid,  and  for  a  time 
telling.  Lethargy  on  the  one  side  and  active  irritation 
on  the  other  have  now  succeeded.  The  ordinary  man, 
whether  Liberal  or  Unionist,  or  neither,  is  disturbed 
and  often  alarmed.  The  smaller  people  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  the  special  taxation  on  land,  so  vehe- 
mently canvassed  by  the  Radical  extremists  and  never 
really  disavowed  by  the  Government,  is  already 
seriously  affecting  the  value  of  their  friendly,  insur- 
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ance,  and  building  society  investments.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  of  uneasiness,  annoyance  and  irri- 
tation. In  no  single  case  has  the  political  interference 
of  Ministers  in  labour  disputes  had  any  material  effect. 
The  rise  in  wages  and  the  betterment  of  conditions 
are  due  to  economic  causes,  inevitable  in  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  independent  of  politics. 
So  the  friends  of  the  people,  many  of  them  the  richest 
— but  landless — place-hunters  of  the  day,  stand  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  opportunity  of  the  Unionist  party  is  unique. 
There  is  no  need  to  compete  in  a  wild  race  of  legisla- 
tion. The  country  wants  to  do  its  business,  and  no 
longer  to  be  worried  by  ceaseless  experiment.  Often 
we  are  told  that  unless  a  party  has  a  definite  pro- 
gramme it  has  little  chance  of  returning  to  power. 
People  go  mad  about  programmes.  One  grows  sick  of 
the  word — it  is  almost  as  bad  as  "  program  ".  The 
biggest  task  before  the  party  to-day  is  to  preserve  its 
own  existence,  so  to  close  its  ranks  that  the  wild  tide  of 
prejudice  and  class  hatred  may  be  rolled  back  for  a 
generation,  to  be  bold  enough  to  tell  the  people  that 
what  England  really  wants  is  not  so  much  new  legisla- 
tion as  quiet  progress,  the  fostering  of  trade  and  the 
binding  together  of  all  our  Colonies  into  an  Empire  one 
day  commercially  and  politically  to  be  self-contained. 
That  may  be  an  ideal,  but  working  towards  it  will  appeal 
to  the.  present  temper  of  the  people.  We  have  to  make 
them  thoroughly  understand  the  grip  the  caucus  has  on 
the  Government  party,  how  independence  has  gone  and 
how  we  have  exchanged  for  the  old  alleged  omnipotence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  the  tyranny  of  Cabinet  auto- 
cracy, with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  political  jobber}-. 

To  win  the  next  election,  the  Unionist  party  must 
do  even  better  than  at  the  recent  by-elections.  The 
increase  in  the  Unionist  vote  has  been  steady,  but  not 
large.  The  marked  characteristic  has  been  the  drop 
in  the  Government  poll. 

In  these  days  of  crisis  one  might  reasonably  expect 
to  see  every  Unionist  at  work.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  so.  There  are  still  many  Unionists  holding 
important  local  party  positions  doing  far  less  than  they 
should.  The  touch  between  our  party  leaders  and 
their  parliamentary  followers  is  now  close  and  sympa- 
thetic. In  the  constituencies  we  need  the  same  sym- 
pathy and  the  same  closeness  of  touch  between  the  local 
leaders  and  those  who  work  with  them.  Disagreement 
and  some  recrimination  there  may  be.  That  is  inevit- 
able :  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  sign  of  life.  But  the 
work,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  started  now  and  pushed  for- 
ward with  ceaseless  vigour.  Time  after  time  we  hear 
the  same  story.  Followers  anxious  to  be  led,  and 
leaders  too  apathetic  or  too  idle  to  do  their  work.  The 
two  wings  of  the  Unionist  party  are  now  finally  fused. 
Is  it  too  soon  to  ask  that  the  many  separate  organisa- 
tions which  are  working  on  behalf  of  the  party  should 
be  brought  under  one  roof  and  one  head?  The  gain  in 
efficiency  would  be  incalculable,  and  the  immediate 
result  in  the  constituencies  all  to  the  good.  For  this 
consolidation  we  know  there  is  very  strong  support. 
Wounded  susceptibilities  and  a  few  vested  interests 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so  obvious  a  reform. 


COUNT  NOGI. 

T  T  is  easy  enough  to  moralise  over  the  death  of  Count 
*  Nogi,  but,  to  Western  minds,  almost  impossible 
to  explain  it.  At  the  time  of  King  George's  Corona- 
lion  his  figure  became  familiar  to  the  English  public. 
Like  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  keynote  of 
his  life  was  simplicity.  "  Fencing  and  playing  with 
children  "  he  gave  in  a  Japanese  "  Who's  Who  "  as 
his  principal  recreation.  Probably  he  was,  a  week  ago, 
the  greatest  living  General.  He  had  twice  taken  in 
great  wars  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world, 
lie  lias  been  described  by  a  distinguished  and  experi- 
enced British  General  as  "a  man  of  great  nobility  of 
character,  endowed  with  a  philosophic  heroism  which 
penetrates  through  the  mild  dignity  of  his  manners  and 
appearance  ".  He  was  therefore  not  in  the  least  the 
kind  of  person  who  would  be  likely  to  desire  a  sensa- 


tional euthanasia.  The  traditions  of  a  thousand  years 
of  nobility  and  self-restraint  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
would  not  have  deserted  him  in  the  last  moments  of 
an  illustrious  career.  From  his  own  point  of  view  he 
must  have  had  good  reason  for  what  he  did.  The 
difficulty  is  to  grasp  the  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  easy  to  connect  it  with  any  European  ideals  as  to 
how  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  great  to  act  in  order  to 
set  an  example  to  the  world.  Nor  can  this  suicide  be 
attributed  to  any  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  teachings 
of  Buddha,  to  which  the  highest  Japanese  characters 
owe  their  capacity  "  to  master  regret,  to  endure  pain 
and  to  accept  as  eternal  law  the  vanishing  of  things 
loved  ". 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain — General  Nogi 
would  have  done  nothing  he  could  have  considered 
unworthy  of  his  race  or  his  high  destiny.  On  the  con- 
tra rv,  in  ending  his  own  life  and  allowing  his  wife 
to  accompany  him  to  the  shades  he  has  per- 
formed the  crowning  act  of  a  great  career  according 
to  the  ancient  ideas  of  his  own  country.  Modern 
Japanese  newspapers  profess  to  be  shocked,  but  we 
greatly  doubt  if  the  mass  of  Japanese  opinion  is  with 
them,  though  there  has  been  no  instance  of  this  parti- 
cular kind  of  self-immolation  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
This  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  demonstrations 
of  regret  at  the  funeral.  The  general  sentiment  of 
the  country  quite  clearly  is  that  he  acted  on  the  highest 
principle  and  has  done  something  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  a  generation  tending  to  forget  them  the  ideals  which 
have  made  the  Japanese  people  a  great  and  conquering 
race. 

We  are  accustomed  to  accept  the  Stoic,  as  the  example 
of  the  highest  capacity  to  master  man's  natural  fears  and 
emotion  by  the  force  of  the  will.  But,  in  reading  the 
arguments  by  which  Seneca,  for  instance,  tried  to 
justify  a  voluntary  departure  from  life,  we  are  con- 
scious the  whole  time  that  he  is  working  himself  up 
to  the  point.  When  he  saw  his  doom  inevitable  he 
took  his  own  life.  Other  Stoics  opened  their  veins 
because  they  were  sick  of  life  or  found  it  too  dis- 
graceful a  thing  to  go  on  living  under  masters  who 
were  more  than  half  lunatics.  But  the  whole  of  General 
Nogi's  life  forbids  our  attributing  his  suicide  to  taedium 
vitas.  It  is  true  that  he  had  lost  his  two  sons  in  battle, 
and  with  his  wife  his  family  becomes  extinct,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  mere  human  regret  for  children 
or  Emperor  induced  the  catastrophe.  The  traditions 
of  the  Samurai  inculcate  that  suicide  may  often  be  the 
highest  form  of  self-sacrifice,  and  there  have  been  count- 
less instances  of  such  self-immolation  where  the  victims 
certainly  had  no  natural  longing  to  get  rid  of  their 
existence  because  for  some  reason  or  other  it  had  be- 
come wearisome.  What  was  to  the  Stoic  a  mere 
t^aymyq  or  "way  out"  became  for  the  Japanese 
aristocrat  of  the  old  school  a  duty  to  be  cheerfully  per- 
formed as  evidence  of  his  own  mastery  over  the  baser 
emotions  and  a  lesson  to  his  fellows  of  the  necessity 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  and  its  ruler. 
To  Western  ideas  this  all  seems  so  unnecessary  and 
therefore  unsatisfactory  that  it  becomes  incomprehen- 
sible, but  this  only  shows  that  the  Oriental  mind  is  not 
to  be  understood  or  our  reasoning  about  it  to  be  directed 
in  the  same  fashion  that  we  should  adopt  in  reasoning 
about  the  acts  of  Englishmen  or  even  the  Ancients.  It 
also  makes  supremely  ridiculous  the  patronising  talk 
which  was  once  so  common  about  the  "  gallant  little 
Japs  ".  It  may  help  us  to  understand  that  a  Japanese 
alliance  is  a-very  complex  matter,  and  that,  if  we  think 
we  are  conferring  a  great  favour  on  the  other  party  in 
making  the  arrangement,  they  on  their  side  may  take  a 
very  different  view  of  matters.  In  fact,  it  is  clear 
enough  that,  while  our  allies  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  utilitarian  value  of  quick-firing  ^uns,  they  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  our  civilisation  and  recognise  no 
real  brotherhood  with  us.  They  are  too  courteous  to 
say  what  they  really  think  of  us,  but  probably  they 
have  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  English  nation's  devo- 
tion to  duty.  Western  ideas  of  culture  and  duty  have 
made  no  deep  impression  on  the  Japanese  mind  and 
heart.     If   they   understand   them  they  despise  them, 
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and  our  inbred  convictions  arc  mutually  incomprehen- 
sible, for  they  are  founded  on  traditions  which  have  no 
common  factor.  Western  influence  is  in  antagonism 
to  the  Japanese  nature,  and  their  most  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  through  a  European  training  are 
the  least  likely  to  absorb  Western  views. 

And.  indeed,  though  most  people  forget  it,  how 
absurd  it  is  to  imagine  that  fifty  years'  superficial  in- 
culcation of  European  notions  could  sweep  away  the 
enduring  results  of  a  thousand  years'  moral  teaching. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  formidable  theories  held 
by  all  thinking  Japanese  is  the  small  importance  of  the 
individual  man  both  from  the  public  and  the  private 
standpoint.  In  private  life  in  comparison  with  the 
family,  in  public  life  as  compared  with  the  State.  This 
ruthless  sacrifice  of  the  individual  has  almost  become 
an  impossibility  in  the  Western  world.  It  may  be  from 
one  point  of  view  consistent  with  our  religious  theories, 
but  it  is  certainly  wholly  repugnant  to  our  modern  cul- 
ture. Carried  to  such  lengths  as  it  is  in  Japan  it  is 
undoubtedly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  theory  we  are 
from  our  youth  up  taught  to  hold  by  our  pastors  and 
masters  as  to  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  But  this 
view  can  have  no  meaning  to  a  Japanese.  The  wor- 
ship of  ancestors,  which  is  the  deification  of  the 
family,  merges  the  individual  in  the  history  of  the  race 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  is  taught  so  to  act  as 
to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  his  ancestors.  All  this 
is  the  result  of  the  hereditary  sense  of  honour  brought 
to  an  extreme  refinement  of  perfection  by  many  cen- 
turies passed  under  a  military  despotism.  This  par- 
ticular kind  of  aristocratic  discipline  still  remains 
though  the  class  which  brought  it  to  perfection  has 
lost  its  power  as  the  result  of  revolutions  which  occurred 
well  within  the  memory  of  many  still  living.  All  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  State  is  now  centred  in 
the  Emperor,  and  he  can  say  with  much  greater  truth 
than  Louis  XIV.  "I  am  the  State  ". 

At  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  case  patriotic  Frenchmen 
explained  their  attitude,  which  Englishmen  often  found 
it  difficult  to  understand,  by  pointing  out  that  they  had 
not,  as  we  or  the  Germans  have,  some  hereditary  ruler 
who  was  so  identified  with  the  life  and  history  of  the 
nation  as  to  stand  for  the  personality  of  the  State  itself 
and  thus  gather  to  himself  the  uncontested  homage 
of  all.  The  army  w^as  to  France  what  the  King  was 
to  us.  Therefore  anyone  who  assailed  the  honour  of 
the  army  was  tarnishing  the  good  fame  of  France  her- 
self. But  in  Japan  the  Emperor  now  embodies  in  his 
own  person  all  authority  and  tradition.  He  has  ab- 
sorbed the  ancient  prestige  of  the  military  caste  even 
more  effectually  than  le  roi  Soleil  gathered  into  his 
grasp  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  in  time  came  to 
express  as  it  were  the  personality  of  the  nation  before 
the  world.  Though  never  displaying  his  splendour 
before  his  own  nation  and  the  world  like  the  French 
king,  the  Japanese  sovereign  touches  far  more  deeply 
the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  his  own  people, 
and  this  for  a  cause  that  is  obvious  when  explained. 
The  strangest  thing  to  a  foreigner  in  the  general  aspect 
of  Japan  is  its  capacity  for  rapid  change.  Its  cities  are 
rebuilt  once  in  a  generation,  and  since  its  written  his- 
tory began  the  country  has  already  had  sixty  capitals. 
All  political  offices,  great  and  small,  change  hands  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Amid  these  constantly  shifting  sur- 
roundings the  Emperor  alone  remains  immovable,  and 
therefore  for  this  one  cause  may  well  command  respect. 
With  the  recent  story  of  his  career  in  our  minds  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  why  the  late  Emperor  was 
for  his  own  personal  qualities  particularly  entitled  to 
reverence.  General  Nogi's  deed  might  therefore  to 
a  Japanese  warrior,  steeped  in  all  the  traditions  of  his 
class,  well  appear  a  meritorious  sacrifice.  Not  the  least 
touching  part  of  this  pathetic  story  is  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  apologises  to  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  for 
the  abrupt  fashion  in  which  he  has  abandoned  the  duty 
of  attendance  upon  him.  Since  Charles  II.  asked  to 
be  pardoned  for  taking  so  long  in  dying  there  has 
hardly  been  a  nicer  sense  of  courtesy  shown  at  the 
supreme  moment.  This  at  all  events  is  a  trait  which 
Europeans  can  understand  and  applaud.    It  may  be,  as 


some  appe;ir  to  believe,  that  Count  N'ogi  desired  to 
impress  upon  his  fellow  countrymen  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  military  ideals  which  he  thought  were 
less  studiously  maintained  than  they  were.  This  is  a 
problem  impossible  for  a  European  to  solve,  as  the 
Japanese  attitude  towards  life  itself  is  difficult  for  us 
to  grasp.  How  far  the  East  is  from  the  West  is  admir- 
ably shown  in  Sir  Valentine  Chirol's  letter  in  the 
"  Times  "  recounting  the  last  hours  of  Lo  Fung  Lun, 
a  Chinese  diplomat  steeped  in  Western  learning,  yet 
passing  away  amid  the  incantations  of  a  medicine  man. 
"  I  thought  you  might  like  to  sec  ",  he  said,  "  how  a 
Chinaman,  steeped  in  Western  science,  philosophy  and 
literature,  dies,  a  Chinaman."  And  what  more  is  there- 
to say  of  Count  Nogi  save  that  he  died  as  became  a 
Japanese  nobleman  of  the  old  school? 


THE  AEROPLANE  IN  WAR. 

WHEN  an  aeroplane  falls  several  hundred  feet  the 
fragments  are  of  little  assistance  in  guiding  even 
experts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster ;  and  they  are 
left  wondering.  In  most  cases  they  cannot  be  put 
down  to  the  inexperience  or  fault  of  the  pilot.  What 
greater  expert,  for  instance,  could  there  be  than  Lieu- 
tenant Hotchkiss  on  a  Bristol  monoplane?  In  future 
in  all  military  mishaps  special  official  inquiries  will 
be  held  by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  how  far  they  will  be  able  in  such 
circumstances  to  add  directly  to  our  knowledge  or 
assist  us  to  prevent  similar  accidents  in  the  future. 

After  the  disasters  of  late  the  monoplane  is  out  of 
favour,  though  many  of  the  leading  authorities  hold 
that  it  is  no  more  dangerous  in  expert  hands  than  the 
biplane.  However,  the  monoplane  has  been  sent 
to  the  hangar  during  the  present  manoeuvres  until 
further  notice  by  the  Army  authorities,  and  pend- 
ing a  report  from  the  Royal  Physical  Laboratory. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side  is  only  wise  and  right  in  time 
of  peace,  especially  as,  judging  by  the  recent  tests  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  there  is  really  but  little  to  choose 
between  the  biplane  and  the  monoplane  in  actual 
efficiency.  The  French  War  Office  took  a  precisely 
similar  step  only  a  few  months  ago  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  surfaces  of  the  monoplanes  in  use 
against  the  strain  of  wind  pressure  from  above,  of  which 
M.  Bleriot  had  discovered  the  danger.  No  harm  can 
be  done  by  this  withdrawal  of  the  monoplane  pending 
a  report  of  the  Royal  Physical  Laboratory.  It  will 
continue  to  be  used  by  civilian  airmen,  but  the  biplane 
only  will,  for  an  indefinite  period,  be  adopted  in  France 
as  well  as  this  country  for  military  purposes.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  stage  for  anyone  to  dogmatise.  With  the 
increase  in  strength  and  weight-carrying  powers  of 
aeroplanes  even  the  necessity  of  the  rotary  engine  is 
being  called  into  question.  Although  we  have  made 
such  extraordinary  strides  in  some  directions  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  are  still  actually  very 
little  nearer  the  aeroplane  as  a  practical  everyday 
vehicle,  and  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine 
that  we  have  reached  perfection,  as  some  enthusiasts 
in  their  eagerness  would  almost  have  us  believe. 

There  is  yet  no  security  of  flight.  These  accidents 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  reality.  As  a  nation,  collec- 
tively and  individually,  we  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  these 
brave  men  who  "  fly  when  they  are  ordered  "  because 
it  is  their  duty  ;  but  assuredly,  as  each  one  applies  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  he  does  so  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  may  befall  him  at  any 
moment.  Time  will  undoubtedly  bring  greater  safety, 
even  as  safety  has  increased  during  the  last  three  years  ; 
and  the  great  thing  in  this  stage  of  evolution,  especially 
such  rapid  evolution,  is  not  to  lose  sense  of  proportion. 
Anything  hysterical  or  reactionary  must  be  avoided. 
Such  accidents  are  the  inevitable  toll  of  progress,  and 
the  number  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  dangerous 
cause  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  is  comparatively  small. 
Naturally,  with  the  enormous  increase  of  airmen  and 
machines,  the  number  has  increased,  but  not  out  of 
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ratio  ;  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  of  late  the  Army 
has  suddenly  been  called  upon  to  suffer  so  heavily  just 
when  its  new  fighting  arm  has  been  successfully 
started.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  set- 
back at  the  very  time  when  personal  enthusiasm  and 
public  opinion  have  won  through  against  the  barricade 
of  official  prejudice,  which  at  one  time  appeared 
impenetrable.  These  officers  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  would  be  the  last  to  encourage  any  hesitation  in 
their  successors.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  aero- 
plane in  other  directions,  it  has  unquestionably  a  great 
future  in  warfare,  as  it  has  already  proved. 

After  the  tests  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  manoeuvres 
this  week,  we  look  forward  to  a  greatly  increased  vote 
for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  this  not  the  less 
because  of  the  marked  success,  both  at  Salisbury  and 
in  the  manoeuvres,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Factory's  own 
machines.  The  manoeuvres  in  East  Anglia  have  shown 
us  that  on  a  clear  day  no  tactical  secrets  are  hidden 
in  modern  war  ;  and,  comparatively  crude  as  was  the 
first  practical  attempt  to  use  the  aeroplane  for  military 
purposes,  it  lays  open  to  uS  at  home  in  our  very  midst 
its  enormous  possibilities  in  war  of  the  future  as  a 
scout,  a  dispatch-carrier,  as  a  weapon  of  destruction. 
Wellington's  saying  that  the  greatest  qualification  for 
success  in  a  campaign  was  the  capacity  of  the  general 
to  see  what  was  going  on  behind  a  hill  has  been  much 
quoted  this  week  ;  and  now  it  is  within  the  power  of 
every  general.  What  would  not  a  small  corps  of  flying- 
scouts  have  been  worth  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  Natal, 
and  how  many  lives  would  they  not  have  saved?  For 
every  life  lost  in  times  of  peace,  for  every  airman 
killed  in  war,  how  many  hundreds  or  thousands  may 
not  be  saved  time  after  time  on  active  service  by  a 
single  successful  reconnaissance,  carried  out  without 
assaults  or  regiments  practically  hurled  blindly  to 
destruction?  Against  each  one  of  these  heroes  of 
the  air  who  pay  individual  toll  must  be  balanced  the 
thousands  saved  by  their  sacrifice.  For  every  officer 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  who  pays  the  toll  of  progress 
there  will  be  a  hundred  who  will  take  the  vacant  place. 
It  is  equally  certain  also  that  the  authorities  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  all  unnecessary 
risks  being  incurred. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Chinese  loan  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  City  this  week.  As  the  outcome 
of  the  long  negotiations  of  the  six-Powers  banking 
group  the  Chinese  Government  have  made  a  contract 
for  a  ^10,000,000  loan  with  C.  Birch  Crisp  and 
Co.,  a  junior  issuing  house  which  has  success- 
fully arranged  several  minor  Russian  loans.  Some 
critics  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  daring  to  borrow  outside  the  ring  of  banks  which 
have  taken  so  long  to  agree  on  terms  for  the  monopoly 
of  Chinese  finance  ;  but  general  satisfaction  is  expressed 
concerning  'the  course  of  events  which  has  enabled 
China  to  borrow  in  the  open  market.  Naturally 
foreign  banking  interests  view  the  contract  with  dis- 
favour ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  opposition  to  the 
issue  will  be  made  in  London,  as  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  London  financial  houses  that  Chinese  finance  should 
not  be  cornered.  That  some  jealousy  exists  is  evident 
from  the  simultaneous  offering  in  Lombard  Street  of 
two  lots  of  Chinese  Treasury  Bills,  one  by  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Crisp  and  Co.  and  the  other  through  Messrs. 
Schroder  and  Co. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  hampered 
somewhat  by  monetary  considerations.  Heavy  gold 
withdrawals  are  arousing  fears  of  a  further  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate.  Money,  however,  is  comparatively  plenti- 
ful, and  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension.  Active 
business  has  been  rather  patchy.  Metropolitans  have 
received  a  large  share  of  attention  on  rumours  many 
and  various.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  the  Great 
Western  directors  would  like  to  have  control  of  the 
Metropolitan,  and  ihe  stock  is  being  accumulated  by 
influential  interests.     Further  than  that  nothing  can 


be  said  at  present.  East  Londons  have  had  a  sharp 
rise,  but  now  that  it  is  known  that  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  has  taken  over  the  working  of  the  line  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  District  Railway  there  may  be  a 
reaction.  Home  Rails  as  a  whole  have  been  dull,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Central  securities,  which  have 
been  bought  on  prospects  of  increased  traffic  from  the 
Immingham  Dock. 

Transactions  in  Canadian  Pacifies  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  price  movements  irregular.  Bear  covering 
in  Grand  Trunks  was  apparently  induced  by  the  news 
that  Sir  Felix  Schuster  and  Sir  William  White  have 
gone  on  the  board  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  indication  of  the 
prospects  of  the  system.  Wall  Street  has  had  the 
benefit  of  highly  optimistic  statements  by  the  presidents 
of  the  Harriman  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  systems, 
but  the  public  is  doing  nothing  in  the  market,  and  the 
expectation  of  severe  monetary  stringency  in  New  York 
is  an  adverse  influence. 

Peruvian  Corporation  stocks  have  provided  one  of 
the  principal  market  features.  The  buying  has  been 
attributed  to  an  important  group  of  French  banks  who 
are  credited  with  the  scheme  of  reorganisation  of  the 
company.  According  to  rumour  the  holders  of  the 
company's  6  per  cent,  debentures  are  to  be  persuaded 
to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  interest  to  4^  per  cent., 
which  will  practically  secure  the  preference  dividend 
for  the  future  and  will  therefore  reasonably  permit 
the  funding  of  the  arrears  of  preference  interest.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  rumours  are  ridiculous.  What 
inducement  can  be  given  to  the  debenture-holders  to 
allow  their  income  to  be  cut  down  by  one-fourth?  Yet 
the  stock,  it  is  said,  has  been  going  into  strong  hands, 
and  the  purchasers,  presumably,  have  something  more 
definite  in  view  than  the  increased  earnings  of  the 
corporation.    Otherwise  the  rise  is  not  justified. 

Some  anxiety  is  still  felt  in  regard  to  the  political 
situation  in  Mexico,  and  Mexican  Railway  stocks  have 
had  a  declining  tendency.  Argentine  Rails  continue 
firm  on  good  traffics,  and  Brazilians  are  harder.  San 
Paulos  have  recovered  sharply  now  that  it  is  realised 
that  the  threatened  competition  lies  in  the  somewhat 
distant  future,  and  Leopoldinas  have  improved.  An 
expected  increase  of  dividend  has  strengthened  United 
Railways  of  the  Havana  shares. 

Rubber  descriptions  have  a  better  tone  after  their 
little  set-back,  and  Oils  are  the  subject  of  many 
inquiries,  the  Egyptian  group  coming  in  for  attention 
once  more.  It  is  understood  that  the  Red  Sea  Oil- 
fields is  acquiring  further  properties.  Mining  quota- 
tions as  a  rule  have  been  rather  reactionary.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  better-class  brewery  stocks  con- 
tinues to  expand,  and  bank  shares  are  in  some  demand. 
Shipping  securities  attract  rather  less  attention,  and 
the  official  announcement  of  the  South  African  mail 
contract  had  no  effect,  because  its  terms  were  gener- 
ally known.  Some  profit-taking  has  taken  the  top  off 
the  rise  in  Cements,  but  the  tone  is  still  strong  in  anti- 
cipation of  an  encouraging  report.  Marconis  are  a 
rather  erratic  market  owing  to  rumours  of  opposition 
by  a  competitive  system. 


A  CRICKET  MATCH. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 

THE  growing  interest  shown  in  test  matches  by  the 
people"  of  this  country  and  their  lack  of  interest 
in  politics  could  only  end  one  way.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Government  were  unpopular,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  continuing  debate  when  it  was 
constantly  interrupted  by  the  closure,  and  nobody  cared 
what  anybody  said,  and  everyone  voted  in  obedience  to 
party  Whips;  and  with  such  a  majority  as  their  Whips 
controlled  it  was  absurd  to  put  the  question  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  vote.  I  do  not  see  what  else  they  could 
have  clone  but  what  they  did. 

Very  few  people  saw  the  cricket  match  last  August, 
and  the  Press  did  not  take  it  up  as,  being  played  upon 
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what  I  believe  they  call  The  Glorious  Twelfth,  all  the 
reporters  were  away  at  Euston  Station  trying  to  pick 
up  hints  and  local  colour  about  grouse,  guns,  white 
heather,  moors  and  what  not.  The  match  was  played 
at  Lord's.  I  was  one  of  the  few  that  were  there.  I  do 
not  think  they  tossed.  The  Opposition  fielded  because, 
as  I  heard  them  saying,  Mr.  Asquith  insisted  that  his 
side  had  a  mandate  to  bat  from  the  country.  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  went  in  first,  and  I  noticed  a 
ladv  wearing  Free  Forester's  colours  walking  up  and 
down  behind  the  bowler's  arm,  but  the  umpire  ordered 
her  off  and  the  match  began.  Mr.  Asquith  was  bowled 
first  ball,  the  off  stump  being  knocked  out  of  the  ground 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  of  course  both  bails  went. 
I  was  seated  near  the  pavilion  and  certainly  amongst 
the  Government  eleven  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  not  out ;  and  in  deference,  as 
he  said,  to  the  confidence  ungrudgingly  shown  him  by 
his  followers  and  his  own  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
the  ball  had  not  hit  the  wicket  he  stayed  where  he 
was.  A  young  man  on  the  Conservative  side  who 
wished  to  govern  a  colony  when  his  party  came  in  there- 
upon appealed,  and  the  umpire  gave  it  out.  At  this 
the  batting  side  got  up  a  little  meeting,  and  hastily 
passed  an  unanimous  resolution  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Asquith  as  a  batsman,  who  encouraged  by  this  opinion 
still  stayed  where  he  was.  A  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
umpire  put  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Long  left  things  very  much  where  they  were.  I  saw 
one  of  the  batting  side  whom  I  knew  walking  about 
on  the  path. 

"  Surely  ",  I  said,  "  he  was  bowled." 

"  Well  ",  he  said,  "  I  don't  say  you  mightn't  be 
right,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Almost  every  question  has  two  sides." 

"  But  ",  I  said,  "  his  off  stump  is  gone." 

"  When  you've  seen  as  much  of  things  as  I  have  ", 
he  said,  "  vou'll  see  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every- 
thing." 

Meanwhile  the  scorer  had  written  down  "Asquith, 
bowled  Smith,  o  ",  and  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
adjourning  the  match  while  a  case  of  libel  brought  by 
Mr.  Asquith  against  the  scorer  was  tried  in  the  courts. 
Ae  the  case  interested  me  from  having  seen  the  alleged 
libel  committed,  I  determined  to  see  it  tried.  It  came 
on  recently.  After  a  good  deal  of  dull  formality  it 
came  out  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  played  cricket  before, 
evidence  being  brought  to  prove  several  large  scores 
made  at  a  private  school  when  he  was  ten,  with  the 
object  of  showing,  I  suppose,  that  he  could  not  be 
bowled  first  ball. 

Then  the  umpire  was  examined.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
hopeless  case  for  the  Government,  but  I  must  admit 
that  several  points  were  made  against  the  umpire,  some 
of  them  strong  ones.  I  give  some  of  the  more  damag- 
ing ones  that  I  noted  down  at  the  time. 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  Was  the  ball  that  is  alleged  to 
have  bowled  the  Prime  Minister  a  no-ball? 

Umpire  :  No,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  O.  .  .  .  You  swear  to  that? 
Umpire  :  Yes,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  You  are  sure  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  throw  it? 
Umpire  :  Yes,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  Did  he  bowl  under-hand  or  over-hand? 

Umpire  :  Over-hand,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  And  you  were  watching  his  arm? 

Umpire  :  Yes,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  Attentively? 

Umpire  :  Yes,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  And  he  bowled  over-hand? 

Umpire  :  Yes,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  Thank  you  ;  that  is  what  I  wished  to  establish 
—that  you  could  not  possibly  have  been  watching  his 
feet.  b 

Umpire  :  O,  I  was  watching  his  feet,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  I  think  not.  His  arm  was  over  his  head,  and 
you  tell  us  your  eyes  were  on  that.  Would  it  surprise 
you  to  find  a  foot-mark  on  the  sod  a  yard  the  wrong- 
side  of  the  line? 

Umpire  :  Yes,  sir. 

R.  I.  :  I  have  all  the  turf  in  court. 


A  large  slice  of  the  pitch  with  the  bowling  crease  on 
it  was  handed  up  on  a  tray.  I  could  have  told  them 
that  the  heel-mark  on  it  a  yard  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line  was  the  mark  of  the  man's  other  foot.  But  this 
fact  was  kept  out  of  sight  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
the  defence  suggested  it  a  great  deal  of  doubt  was  cast 
on  it  and  the  onus  of  proof  left  with  them,  and  the 
umpire's  assertion  that  he  was  watching  the  bowler's 
arm  clearly  told  very  heavily  with  the  jury.  And  a 
great  many  little  points  came  out  against  that  umpire, 
not  much  in  themselves  but  very  damaging  when  taken 
all  together.  It  appeared  that  once  when  batting  he 
had  said  to  a  friend  that  the  ball  looked  like  a  football  : 
this  is  only  a  phrase  among  cricketers  meaning  he  saw 
it  clearly,  but  it  sounded  bad  to  the  jury,  and  when  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  said  that  if  a  cricket-ball  looked  to  him 
like  a  football  might  not  the  wickets  seem  to  him  like 
a  goal-post  there  was  loud  laughter  in  court,  which  in 
itself  told  against  him.  And  then  he  was  made  to  admit 
that  he  had  once  given  a  man  out  for  leg-before  who 
had  sworn  that  he  hit  the  ball  and  was  there  in  court 
prepared  to  swear  to  it  now.  And  of  course  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  team  swore  that  the  ball  had  never 
hit  the  wicket,  except  one  man  who  had  conscientious 
objections  to  taking  an  oath  at  all  and  who  "  solemnly 
testified  "  to  the  same  effect.  I  had  been  asked  to  give 
evidence  on  this  point  myself  as  an  impartial  witness, 
but  I  like  to  keep  out  of  politics  for  fear  of  having  my 
cattle  driven  in  Ireland. 

The  case  against  the  scorer  soon  began  to  take  this 
shape.  That  the  ball  was  clearly  a  no-ball,  and  that  it 
had  evidently  not  hit  the  wicket,  that  the  umpire  being 
notoriously  untrustworthy  should  have  been  disre- 
garded, that  he  had  written  what  he  had  out  of  malice 
because  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Asquith  in  politics  ;  and 
in  proof  of  this  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been  once 
overheard  to  say  something  about  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  was  not  repeated  in  court  but  written 
on  paper  by  the  witness  and  handed  up  to  the  judge. 
The  defence  were  unable  to  call  the  other  umpire,  whose 
evidence  might  have  saved  the  scorer,  because  he  had 
in  the-meantime  been  made  a  peer  and  sent  to  govern 
Siam.  And  though  it  was  shown  that  this  was  a  pal- 
pable "  job  "  and  quite  illegal,  as  Siam  does  not  belong 
to  England,  the  defence  could  not  say  what  evidence 
he  would  have  given  had  he  been  present,  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  thought  it  safer  to  put  in  a  plea  of  in- 
sanity, which  he  just  managed  to  prove,  though  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  brought  evidence  to  show  that  the  scorer 
was  the  most  brilliant  man  of  the  century. 

And  the  other  day  they  started  the  match  again, 
though  it  is  late  in  September  ;  and  in  the  five  remain- 
ing balls  of  the  over  Mr.  Asquith  was  bowled  five  times 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Bonar  Law  say  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  : 

"  Go  on  bowling  him.    It  will  keep  the  runs  down." 

And  then  I  left,  for  it  was  getting  as  monotonous  as 
politics. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  will  end,  but  Sir  Edward  Carson 
threatens — and  I  believe  he  will  carry  it  out — to  bring 
a  football  eleven  on  to  the  ground  and  to  make  them 
play  on  the  pitch. 

A  PATRIOTIC  AND  A  MORALITY  PLAY. 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  F  I  were  a  political  disciple  of  Mr.  Massingham  I 
■■■  should  try  to  look  like  Mr.  Lyn  Harding  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  and  I  should  make  speeches  about 
the  Navy  like  Mr.  Harding's  speeches,  with  lantern 
illustrations,  accompanied  on  the  piano  (with  drum 
obbligato)  by  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford.  Mr. 
Massingham  might  then  invite  Mr.  Churchill  into  his 
cave  and  convert  or  devour  him  at  leisure.  Once  get 
the  people  thoroughly  to  accept  the  message  of  Francis 
Drake  as  interpreted  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
there  is  clearly  no  further  need  of  a  Two-Power  Stan- 
dard. If  one  Englishman  be  equal  to  seven  foreigners, 
why  go  to  the  expense  of  fighting  the  foreigner  two  to 
one?  For  the  historic  parable  of  Francis  Drake  and 
the  celebrated  game  of  bowls  has  a  modern  and  a 
familiar  shape — namely,  that  we  are  so  extraordinary 
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and  gifted  a  people  that  we  can  starve  the  Services  and 
simultaneously  be  feared  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  production  like  "  Drake  "  at 
His  Majesty's  is  wholly  enervating  and  mischievous. 
We  are  requested  to  infer  that  England  will  continue  to 
conquer  others  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  glisten  at  the 
spectacle  of  our  splendid  achievements.  Emotion  is 
cheaper  than  taxes.  At  ten-and-sixpence  a  head  our 
representatives  of  the  people  may  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  enjoy  all  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  vote  at 
next  division  for  a  reduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates. 
To  make  this  possible  Mr.  Parker  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  vulgarise  the  history  of  England  ;  to  degrade 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  to  traduce  Burleigh ;  and  to  put 
upon  Francis  Drake  a  late-nineteenth-century  ama- 
tive romance.  I  should  be  really  angry  with  Mr. 
Parker  if  he  had  not  successfully  contrived  to  evade 
spoiling  the  famous  scene  between  Drake  and  Doughty 
in  the  cabin  of  "  The  Golden  Hind  ".  But  here  was 
a  touch  of  honesty  that  redeemed  the  main  spectacle  of 
its  noise  and  futility  ;  and  the  playing  was  excellent. 

As  usual  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  there  was  a 
careful  and  conscientious  attempt  at  "  production  ", 
which  only  succeeded  in  revealing  the  necessary  barren- 
ness of  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  method  and  ideals.  When 
is  Sir  Herbert  Tree  going  to  appear  in  the  promised 
version  of  Moliere?  I  earnestly  require  an  opportunity 
of  praising  him  for  his  native  and  considerable  gifts. 
But  unfortunately  Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  always 
delighted  to  turn  his  wit  the  seamy  side  without.  He 
insists  upon  "  producing  ",  whereas  his  talent  and 
temper  lie  precisely  in  another  direction.  Take  but  a 
single  instance.  Never  will  you  see  such  carefully 
drilled  and  instructed  stage  crowds  as  you  see  at  His 
Majesty's.  Never  will  you  see  a  horde  of  super- 
numeraries which  fails  so  lamentably  in  pretending  to 
be  angry  or  joyful  or  excited.  However,  if  the  crowds 
upon  the  stage  at  His  Majesty's  are  obviously  bored 
with  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  Francis  Drake,  the 
crowd  in  the  theatre  atones  in  full  measure  for  their 
delinquency.  Emotion  as  a  substitute  for  taxes  is  a 
sort  of  patriotism  with  which  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar.  "  Drake  "  will  fill  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  many  days  ;  and  Shakespeare  may,  for  the 
moment,  lie  easily  beneath  the  stones. 

Stage  patriotism  is  at  any  rate  less  tedious  than 
stage  morality.  Stage  patriotism  (one  Englishman  is 
equal  to  seven  foreigners)  is  picturesque  exaggeration. 
One  may  even  accept  it  for  imaginative  purposes.  It 
is  not  common  sense  ;  but  it  is  legitimate  poetry.  Stage 
morality  (that  vice  is  a  champagne  supper  and  that 
virtue  is  the  morning  after)  is  neither  reason  nor  rhyme. 
Moreover,  the  small  claim  to  our  respect  the  theory 
once  enjoyed  is  already  by  endless  repetition  quite  ex- 
hausted. Credit,  however,  is  due  to  the  authors  of 
"  Every  woman  "  at  Drury  Lane.  They  have  hit  upon 
an  ingenious  device  whereby  a  record  number  of  plati- 
tudes may  be  delivered  in  a  given  time.  They  have 
taken  the  more  tedious  episodes  of  a  popular  melo- 
drama ;  and,  by  naming  the  characters  after  the  main 
heads  of  the  common  ethical  code  (Modesty,  Passion, 
Vice,  and  so  forth),  have  obtained  by  permutations  and 
combinations  the  greatest  possible  number  of  various 
arrangements.  The  simplicity  and  convenience  of  the 
method  can  only  be  fully  realised  by  one  who  has 
endured  the  play.  Practically  every  possible  moral 
commonplace  known  to  the  theatre  is  exhausted  in 
less  than  three  hours.  Even  poetical  cliches  are  in- 
cluded, notably  when  Passion  sings  to  Everywoman  of 
ecstasy  and  bliss,  ending  his  lyric  with  the  appropriate 
rhyme  and  business. 

I  am  still  shocked  by  the  entertainments  to  which 
British  parents  take  their  children.  There  is  a  moment 
in  almost  every  really  popular  modern  entertainment 
when  Modesty  abandons  Everywoman  who,  suitably 
attired  and  preferably  reclining  upon  what  Carolingians 
very  pertinently  described  as  a  day-bed,  receives  Pas- 
sion :  and  is  by  him  amorously  and  ardently  embraced. 
I  invariably  feel  that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  theatre  on  these  occasions.  There 
wras  a  night  within  extremely  recent  memory  when  I 


actually  bolted  into  the  corridor  ;  and,  feeling  desper- 
ately in  need  of  something  comparatively  harmless  and 
clean,  was  glad  to  find  that  I  had  with  me  a  pocket 
edition  of  Congreve's  "  Double  Dealer  ".  I  do  not 
wish  in  recalling  this  incident  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
single  scene  or  incident  in  "  Everywoman  "  which  is 
indecent  in  any  sense  recognised  by  the  Censor  or  the 
public.  Considering  that  Modesty  has  already  left 
"  Everywoman  "  she  behaves  in  the  circumstances 
quite  remarkably  well.  But  I  was  amused  to  read  on 
the  way  home  from  Drury  Lane  this  week  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  virtuously  refused  to  license  Miss 
Gwen  Johns'  "  Edge  o'  Dark  ". 

There  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  quite  a  mania  for 
self-exposure  among  managers  and  players.  We  have 
been  allowed  glimpses  behind  the  scenes  of  the  player's 
life  in  several  late  productions  ;  and  now  there  is  yet 
another  dramatic  confession  made  to  the  public  at  Drurv 
Lane.  Bluff  and  Stuff  are  the  managers,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  here  to  set  down  the  highly  descriptive  names 
of  their  employees.  Puff  is  a  dramatic  critic,  who  will 
perhaps  privately  confess  to  you  that  he  has  been 
extremely  busy  for  the  last  three  weeks. 


INCIPIENT  GOLF. 
By  Filson  Young. 

1HAVE  been  studying  the  literature  of  golf  lately, 
especially  that  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  beginners,  and  I  am  astonished  to  find  how  little  the 
expert  seems  to  know,  or  how  much  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten.     It  is  the  beginners  who  should  write  the 
books  ;  it  is  they  who  really  know  everything  about  the 
game,  though  they  cannot  play  it.    Their  minds  are 
stored  with  a  magazine  of  theory  and  of  method  that 
contains  all  the  advice  of  all  the  experts.     That  the 
expert  has  forgotten  all  about  the  game  except  how  to 
play  it  is  apparent  from  the  kind  of  advice  he  invariably 
gives  to  the  beginner.    There  are  several  types  of  book 
on  golf.    The  most  familiar  one  is  the  general  book  on 
the  game  written  by  some  famous  champion.  The 
plan  of  such  books  is  always  the  same.    There  is,  first 
of  all,  a  chapter  on  the  history  and  origin  of  the  game  ; 
and,  as  nobody  knows  its  origin,  this  chapter  generally 
consists  of  a  more  or  less  diffuse  statement  of  that 
fact.    The  next  chapter  is  probably  called  "  The  Choice 
of  Clubs  ".   The  beginner  is  told  that  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  clubs,  that  he  must  not  get  too  many, 
and  that  he  must  not  get  too  few.  There  are  good  clubs 
and  bad  clubs,  he  is  told,  and  the  advice  of  the  expert 
is,  all  things  considered,  that  he  should  get  good  ones, 
but  he  had  better  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessional and  let  him  choose  his  clubs  for  him ;  he  will 
know  better  than  the  beginner.    It  is  from  this  moment 
that  the  repressive  and  discouraging  attitude  towards 
the  beginner  is  apparent.    That  innocent  soul,  who  has 
taken   up   the   game  with  the  idea  of  getting  some 
pleasure  from  it,  is  told  pretty  roundly  that  he  had 
better  not  attempt  to  do  this  for  a  long  time.    If  he 
is  doing  anything  pleasant   with  his  clubs,  such  as 
hitting  the  ball  with  them,  or  happily  carving  his  way 
round  the  links,  he  is  told  that  he  can  never  learn  to 
play  golf  that  way.    If  he  light-heartedly  wishes  to  go 
and  choose  a  set  of  handsome  clubs,  he  is  ordered  to 
throw  them  away,  and  go  and  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  a  professional,  and  take  what  he  is  given.  Perhaps 
the  next  chapter  in  the  book  is  on  balls,  and  the 
beginner  learns  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  balls,  good 
and  bad,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  good  ones 
fly  true  and  the  bad  ones  do  not.    Here  the  advice  as 
to  clubs  is  reversed.    The  beginner  must  not  buy  good 
balls  ;  any  old  thing  will  do  for  him.    When  he  is  an 
expert  then  he  may  put  down  on  the  tee  a  glossy  "  zone- 
zodiac  "or  a  shining  "  colonel  "  ;  in  the  meantime,  any 
common,  rough,  uninteresting  ball  will  do  for  him.  It 
is  almost  suggested  that  it  would  be  bad  for  him  t<> 
play  with  a  good  ball.    At  any  rate,  let  him  put  himself 
in  the  hands  oi  a  professional,  who  will  sell  the  neces- 
sary balls  to  him.    The  next  chapter,  on  learning  to 
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play  the  game,  is,  as  a  rule,  equally  dispiriting.  The 
beginner  must  not  try  to  play  ;  he  must  not  even  use 
his  new  balls  or  his  clubs,  or  go  on  the  links  at  all. 
Let  him  stand  in  his  own  room  and  swing  with  an  old 
umbrella  for  a  month  or  two,  when,  if  his  spirit  be 
sufficiently  broken,  he  may  be  stood  out  in  the  corner 
of  a  meadow  with  an  old  club  and  a  gashed  ball  to  take 
his  first  lesson  in  using  the  sacred  implements.  That 
is  the  burden  ;  he  must  not  try  to  play  or  enjoy  himself ; 
he  must  practise.  He  is  seriously  advised  to  go  into 
some  "  quiet  corner  "  with  a  ball  and  a  club  to  practise 
the  same  stroke  over  and  over  again,  replacing  the  turf 
every  time,  then  going  and  fetching  his  ball,  hitting 
it  again,  replacing  the  turf,  and  so  on — as  if  anyone 
could  continue  such  an  occupation  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  without  going  out  of  his  mind.  The  beginner 
is  told  that  the  swing  is  everything,  and  that  the  full 
swing  is  the  supreme  joy  and  perfection  of  golf.  He 
is  also  told  that  he  must  not  attempt  to  swing.  Let 
that  be  reserved  for  the  finished  player  ;  the  beginner 
must  be  content  with  something  else  which  is  never 
quite  clearly  defined,  but  it  must  be  something  without 
joy  or  satisfaction  in  it.  And  there,  suddenly,  advice 
to  the  beginner  ends.  The  next  chapter  is  probably  on 
the  mashie,  a  club  the  pupil  so  far  has  not  been  allowed 
even  to  buy,  with  elaborate  hints  as  to  imparting  under- 
spin  and  cut  to  the  ball,  and  the  different  tactics  to 
be  employed  if  one  wishes  to  play  a  stroke  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  only  of  ninety-nine.  Out  swims  the  expert 
into  the  wide  sea  of  talk  and  theory,  leaving  the  un- 
happy beginner  with  a  brassie  (a  club  of  which  he  is 
in  dread),  a  cleek  (which  he  fears  and  hates),  and  an 
iron,  whose  only  apparent  use  to  him  so  far  has  been 
as  a  turf-cutter. 

There  is  another  type  of  book,  written  by  someone 
who  has  adopted  some  patent  grip  or  stance  of  his 
own  and  won  an  open  championship.  In  order  to 
impress  his  patent  on  the  public  he,  too,  must  write 
a  complete  book  on  the  game  of  golf,  the  frontispiece 
of  which  probably  consists  of  a  large  photograph  of 
his  hands  tied  in  a  knot,  and  a  ground-plan  of  his  feet. 
This  contrivance  and  its  bearing  on  the  game  are  dis- 
cussed through  some  three  hundred  pages,  and  at  the 
end  he  probably  says:  "Although  this  is  the  only 
correct  method  in  golf,  I  do  not  advise  it  for  the 
beginner;  let  him  be  content",  etc.,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  other  little  book  of  a  very  dis- 
arming kind,  and  more  dangerous  than  any.  In  it  the 
writer  seeks  to  brush  aside  all  that  has  been  written 
by  anyone  else.  Let  the  beginner  attend  to  these  few 
simple  pages,  and  it  is  promised  that,  if  he  does  not 
become  a  champion,  he  will  at  least  have  no  difficulty 
in  acquiring  a  good  steady  game,  and  have  a  handicap 
of  not  more  than  six.  The  student  sighs  with  relief, 
and  thinks  that  here,  at  any  rate,  is  something  that  he 
can  master;  and  it  is  a  very  alluring  method.  The 
secret  is  that  you  are  not  to  do  anything  that  is  uncom- 
fortable ;  that  all  the  old  theories  and  rules  are  wrong  ; 
that  you  must  just  stand  comfortably  in  front  of  the  ball 
and  hit  it.  There  is  only  one  thing — one  tiny  little 
thing ;  and  that  is  the  position  of  your  little  toe.  If 
you  are  standing  right,  and  have  your  little  toe  in  an 
easy,  natural  and  free  position,  the  ball  cannot  help 
going  straight.  Swinging  does  not  matter,  hitting 
hardly  matters.  "Just  attend  to  the  little  toe",  the 
writer  seems  to  say,  "  and  see  that  it  is  comfortable 
and  doing  what  it  likes,  and  the  ball  must  get  up  of 
itself  off  the  tee,  and  fly  to  the  green,  and  drop  into 
the  hole."  And  then  he  adds:  "But  if  the  beginner 
finds  that  he  plays  better  with  the  toe  in  a  stiff  position, 
then  he  had  better  not  attempt  for  the  present  to  adopt 
what  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  natural,  logical  and 
scientific  method  of  golf  ". 

The  time  comes  when  the  beginner  must  put  some  at 
least  of  these  theories  into  practice  ;  when,  having  got 
the  professional,  in  whose  hands  he  is  supposed  to  have 
placed  himself,  safely  out  of  the  way,  and  bought  a 
really  good  driver  at  a  shop  in  the  Haymarket,  he  puts 
a  new  half-crown  ball  on  the  tee  and  prepares  light- 
heartedly  to  enjoy  himself.  It  is  then,  of  course,  that 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  experts  begins  to  assert 


itself.  He  addresses  the  ball  and  wonders  if  he  is  in 
a  natural  position,  or,  finding  he  is  not,  decides  on  one 
or  other  of  the  many  stances  laid  down,  and  realises 
for  the  first  time  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  of  the 
book-writers  to  publish  photographs  of  the  ball  and 
the  club  as  they  look  from  the  player's  point  of  view, 
instead  of  from  the  onlooker's.  He  fixes  his  eye  on 
the  white  ball  and,  as  the  club  swings  back,  all  that 
he  has  ever  read  on  the  subject  rushes  through  his 
mind.  I  suppose  there  is  no  moment  so  packed  with 
pure  mental  processes  as  that  occupied  by  the  swing 
back  of  the  beginner's  club.  Pages  and  pages  of 
printed  matter  flash  across  his  mind  like  a  line  off  a 
reel.  When  the  club  is  shoulder-high  he  has  decided 
to  take  Taylor's  advice  ;  when  it  is  at  the  top  of  the 
swing  he  thinks- that  perhaps  Braid  is  safer  for  a 
beginner ;  as  he  begins  to  come  down  he  thinks  of 
Vaile,  and  tries  to  remember  what  it  was  he  said. 
And  so  packed  with  thought  has  been  this  second  or 
two  that  it  appears  to  him  like  an  agony  that  has  bee  n 
endured  for  months  and  must  be  ended  somehow,  and 
that  instantly,  lest  he  sink  under  the  torture  of  it. 
And  somehow  in  the  final  swing,  or  rather  tumble- 
down, of  the  club,  he  remembers  with  a  guilty  pang 
that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  his  little  toe. 
There  is  a  horrible  concussion,  and  the  ball  is  seen 
lying  twenty  yards  away  to  the  left.  It  is  then,  from 
these  dreadful  birth-throes,  that  the  true  golfer  begins 
to  be  born.  He  snatches  up  his  clubs  and  runs  after 
the  ball  as  though  it  might  escape  his  vengeance,  deter- 
mined only  upon  one  thing,  to  hit  it,  and  to  hit  it  far 
away,  mentally  registering  a  vow  that  should  he  miss 
it  he  will  go  home.  He  runs  up  to  it,  seizes  an  iron 
club,  and,  without  any  thought  of  stance  or  address, 
strikes  it,  strikes  it  hard  and  in  anger  ;  and  lo,  with 
a  click  and  a  song  in  the  air  the  ball  flies  up  and  away, 
straight  and  true,  now  a  grey  dot  against  the  sky,  now 
a  running  and  bouncing  white  spot  on  the  green  slope 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ahead.  The  murderous  anger 
in  his  face  is  smoothed  out  into  a  happy  smile ;  he 
says  to  himself,  "  I  will  do  that  again  ".  And  he  goes 
up  to.,  the  ball  and  smites  once  into  the  air  and  then 
digs  up  a  pound  and  a  half  of  turf.  Then  he  gives  it 
up,  and  does  not  care  how  he  hits  ;  and  once  more  the 
ball  mounts  like  a  lark,  and  drops  a  yard  away  from 
the  hole,  into  which  it  is  rolled  by  the  beginner's  lucky 
putt.  "  Down  in  six",  says  his  companion  in  con- 
gratulatory terms ;  but  in  the  private  register  of  his 
mind  the  beginner  marks  it  as  three,  and  feels  that 
with  a  little  more  care  he  might  have  done  it  in  two. 
And  when  he  has  done  that  his  feet  have  entered  upon 
the  road  that  has  no  end. 


THE  BOOK  OF  TONO  BUNGAY.* 

""THE  British  Medical  Association  has  already  pub- 
*■  lished  a  volume  of  analyses  of  the  medicines 
popularly  known  as  patent  medicines,  legally  as  pro- 
prietary medicines,  and  amongst  doctors  as  quack 
medicines.  With  doctors  every  undisclosed  medical 
preparation  is  known  as  a  quack  medicine,  by  whom- 
soever it  is  concocted.  The  professional  etiquette  is 
rigid  which  demands  that  every  professed  remedy 
shall  be  published  so  that  it  may  be  submitted  to 
experiment  and  analysis.  The  only  secrecy  per- 
mitted, and  that  is  no  secrecy  to  the  profession,  is  the 
writing  of  prescriptions  in  medical  Latin  and  the 
use  of  signs  of  even  more  than  mediaeval  antiquity. 
These  have  a  certain  impressiveness  outside  medical 
circles,  and  medicines  prepared  with  this  ritual  pro- 
bably to  some  extent  act  as  charms  or  as  faith  cures. 
The  question,  indeed,  is  very  delicate — how  far  it  is 
permissible  in  medicine,  as  in  theology,  to  practise 
mystery  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  or  the  sinner. 
In  all  probability,  however,  this  still  practised  secrecy 
is  not  retained  for  this  particular  effect.  It  is  a  relic, 
a  piece  of  professional  conservative  usage  ;  but  it  has 

*  "  More  Secret  Remedies  :  What  they  Cost  and  what  they 
Contain  "  Based  on  Analyses  made  for  the  British  Medical 
Association.    London:  British  Medical  Association.  1912. 
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now  something  of  the  secrecy  which  gives  it  the  taint 
of  quackery. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  books  in  a  sense  puts 
an  end  to  the  quack  medicine.  When  the  secrecy  of 
a  preparation  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  analyst,  as  it  is 
in  these  days  of  refined  analytical  chemistry,  the  quack 
medicine  goes,  though  the  quack  may  remain  who  pre- 
pares and  administers  it.  With  a  completeness  and 
mercilessness  inspired  by  the  secular  hatred  of  the 
regular  medical  profession  for  the  unauthorised  supplier 
of  drugs  to  the  public,  the  British  Medical  Association 
analysts  have  torn  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  most 
widely  advertised  and  the  most  largely  bought  proprie- 
tary medicines  on  the  market.  There  are  many  hundreds 
of  them  ;  and  yet  they  are  a  mere  sample  of  the  huge 
stock  bought  annually  by  the  confiding  public  to  the 
value  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions.  But  there  still 
remain  in  mysterious  obscurity  the  personalities  of 
those  who  prepare  these  articles  and  advertise  them  in 
the  bombastic  terms  of  their  predecessors  in  all  ages. 
The  principal  change  that  time  has  brought  is  that  now 
quack  medicines  are  mostly  prepared,  and  advertised, 
and  sold  by  companies,  many  of  which,  and  the  most 
shameless,  are  American.  Another  is  that  the  quack 
now  largely  uses  advertisement  in  the  public  press  as 
the  means  of  spreading  his  nostrums.  The  quack  who 
once  travelled  from  market,  town  to  market  town  and 
alternately  astonished,  alarmed  and  soothed  the  gathered 
rustics  has  now  become  a  lucrative  source  of  income  to 
the  newspapers  of  all  kinds  read  by  all  classes  of  the 
credulous  public,  poor  and  rich.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  this  change  in  the  method  of  appeal  began, 
but  less  change  has  occurred  in  the  character  of  the 
dupers  and  the  duped.  The  compiler  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  volumes  only  repeats  as  to  both 
practically  what  Defoe  and  other  writers  said  long  ago. 
In  the  twentieth  century  not  only  the  poorer  classes 
have  a  weakness  for  secret  remedies  and  the  ministra- 
tion of  quacks  ;  the  well-to-do  and  the  highly  placed 
will  often,  when  not  very  ill,  take  a  curious  pleasure  in 
experimenting  with  mysterious  compounds.  Medicine 
for  human  beings  is  not  the  purely  physical  thing  it  is 
in  the  case  of  animals,  and  hence  connected  with  it  is 
human  psychology  and  religious  beliefs,  speculations 
and  emotions.  As  the  author  remarks,  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  institution  of 
orthodoxy,  and  the  unorthodox  take  a  delight  in 
encouraging  irregular  medicine  as  they  do  in  support- 
ing all  kinds  of  irregular  religions.  "  Usually,  how- 
ever, people  of  these  classes  take  to  some  system.  It 
used  to  be  electricity,  or  hypnotism,  or  some  eccentricity 
of  diet;  nowadays  it  is  more  often  Christian  Science." 

We  gather  from  casual  observations  in  the  book, 
rather  than  from  description,  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  own  the  medicines  and  compose  the  adver- 
tisements. Certainly  it  is  plain  from  their  astonishingly 
exuberant  language  and  audacious  professions  that 
accounts  of  their  predecessors  written  long  ago  still 
apply  to  them.  In  a  History  of  Medicine  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  dealers  in  medicine  are  said  to 
include  grocers,  booksellers,  printers,  confectioners, 
merchants  and  traders,  midwives,  medical  students, 
preachers,  chemists,  distillers,  conjurors,  old  women, 
and  other  nondescripts.  And  in  another  eighteenth- 
century  book  we  find  it  said  that  a  bricklayer  (who 
chanced  to  be  the  seventh  son  of  his  father,  there  being 
a  mysterious  virtue  in  a  seventh  son)  or  a  sharp- 
witted  cobbler  having  picked  up  an  antiquated  col- 
lection of  mediaeval  recipes  and  perused  it  in  his  leisure 
hours,  then  dispensed  with  his  trowel  or  awl,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  sale  of  pellets,  lotions  and 
gargles  possessing  marvellous  virtues.  We  should 
think  a  parallel  to  each  of  these  classes  could  be  found 
to-day  amongst  the  quack  medicine  dealers.  Princi- 
pally, however,  we  should  say  they  are  broken-down 
and  disreputable  chemists  or  doctors  or  medical 
sludents  who  have  become  possessed  of  prescriptions 
they  have  made  up  or  have  modified  ;  and  they  enter  into 
a  bargain  with  capitalists  who  care  nothing  about  the 
value  of  the  medicine  or  even  its  harmfulness,  to  run 
the  business.    The  drugs  cost  almost  nothing,  and  the 


I  expenses  are  bottling,  packing,  printing,  advertising, 
and   management,   which   are   heavy.     Medical  and 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  are  of  small  account  com- 
pared with  the  ability  of  business  management,  and 
j  unscrupulous  ingenuity  devoted  to  selling  the  worth* 
i  less  or  harmful  article.    The  mention  of  preachers  and 
!  old  women  in  the  above  list  recalls  an  observation  in 
this  book  that  there  are  probably    amongst  modern 
;  pushers  of  proprietary  medicines  ignorant  and  half- 
1  crazy  believers  in  the  virtue  of  some  concoction  which 
I  they  have  made  up  themselves  or  inherited,    and  to 
which  a  half-religious  virtue  attaches.    They  are  the 
sort  of  fanatic  who  believes  that  doctors  are  in  league 
to  suppress  discoveries  that  have  been  made  under 
providential  guidance  by  some  humble  person  inspired 
by  heaven.    It  is  a  sufficiently  feasible  classification  to 
arrange  quack  medicine-sellers  with  the  chemist  in  Mr. 
Wells'  "  Tono  Bungay",  or  with  George  Eliot's  Holt, 
Senior,  the  father  of  "  Felix  Holt  the  Radical  ". 

So,  again,  the  contents  and  style  of  their  advertise- 
ments, profusely  illustated  in  this  book,  cannot  be 
generally  described  better  than  Defoe  did  it  in  his 
"  Description  of  a  Quack  ".  Now  as  then,  "  He  some- 
times employs  the  most  vulgar  phrases  imaginable,  and 
again  he  soars  out  of  sight  and  traverses  the  spacious 
realms  of  fustian  and  bombast.  For  hard  words  and 
terms,  which  neither  he  nor  you  nor  I  nor  anybody 
else  can  understand,  he  pours  them  out  in  such  abund- 
ance that  you'd  swear  he  had  been  rehearsing  some  of 
the  occult  philosophy  of  Agrippa,  or  reading  extracts 
from  the  Cabala  ".  The  quack  vendors  of  the  twentieth 
century  have,  in  fact,  inherited  the  language  of  the 
great  quacks,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Balsamo  or 
Cagliostro,  Van  Helmont,  Nostradamus,  and  our  own 
Greatrakes  and  Lilly  ;  and  it  is  the  mystical  and  un- 
|  scientific  wildness  of  their  views  of  the  body  which, 
i  somewhat  modernly  modified,  appeals  still  to  the 
:  ignorant  and  credulous  of  all  classes.  In  medicine,  as 
in  theology,  scientific  notions  have  only  reached  a  very 
i  small  proportion  of  men,  and  hardly  any  women.  It 
j  is  very  probable  that  the  Biblical  oracle,  "The  blood 
i  is  the  life  ",  accounts  for  the  immense  vogue  of  quack 
medicines  called  "  blood  purifiers  ".  The  popularity 
of  quack  medicines  is  a  test  of  the  low  grade  of  scientific 
and  literary  feeling,  or  the  mere  reading  of  the  adver- 
tisements would  damn  the  trade.  There  would  be  a 
legitimate  field  for  sellers  of  some  of  these  remedies 
if  the  buyers  had  any  discrimination.  They  are  poor 
and  can  only  afford  medical  attendance  that  is  very 
cheap  and  unsatisfactory.  But  the  quack  has  no  simple 
remedies  ;  they  are  all  of  a  virtue  to  cure  whatever  ills 
the  human  body  suffers  ;  and  he  terrifies  his  victims 
with  imaginary  ailments  and  the  imaginary  conse- 
quences of  ordinary  ailments.  These  analyses  prove 
that  quite  commonplace  agents  are  exalted  into 
panaceas.  In  other  cases  heartless  frauds  are  perpe- 
trated with  diabolical  skill,  and  we  are  indignant  that 
the  rogues  escape  hanging.  Cancer,  and  epilepsy,  and 
tuberculosis  cases  are  the  most  cruel,  and  in  one 
instance  a  pill  is  guaranteed  to  protect  the  taker  from 
the  infection  of  small-pox  !  At  least  those  who  sell, 
with  extravagant  puffery,  a  mixture  demonstrably  as 
inert  as  water,  or  a  pill  which  is  nothing  but  potato 
starch,  might  be  prosecuted  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretences.  There  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
"  anti-fat  "  or  "  bad  leg  "  cures,  where  the  ingredients 
can  have  only  neutral  effects  or  are  quite  commonplace, 
but  are  lied  about  with  the  most  shameless  audacity. 
Rascals  who  describe  drugs  that  are  in  everyday  use  with 
doctors  as"  possessing  unfathomable  and  impossible 
virtues ;  or  as  having  been  collected  and  distilled  by 
some  venerable  holy  man  in  the  Himalayas  or  the  deserts 
of  Central  Africa  ;  or  who  describe  drugs  which  are 
almost  infinitesimal  in  cost,  as  all  these  proprietary 
drugs  are,  as  having  been  discovered  by  profound 
research  and  elaborate  experiment,  so  that  they  can 
only  be  sold  at  the  outrageous  prices  charged  ;  it  would 
seem  there  ought  to  be  punishment  for  them.  In  all 
these  analyses  no  drug  has  been  discovered,  thai  has 
any  reaction  or  medicinal  effect,  which  is  not  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  and  in  regular  use.    There  arc 
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vegetables  in  the  preparations  which  frequently  cannot 
be  specified.  Cabbage  water  would  be  indistinguish- 
able from  cauliflower  water,  as  would  also  their 
medicinal  virtues.  The  quacks  will  doubtless  boast, 
in  page  advertisements  of  the  secular  and  religious 
press,  which  abound  just  now,  of  the  baffling  of  the 
doctors,  and  the  impenetrable  secret  of  their  cures. 
One  concocter  of  a  consumption  cure  has  pretended  to 
disclose  his  secret.  With  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  he  discovered,  in  his  fertile  imagination, 
the  totally  unknown  drugs  "  umckaloabo "  and 
"chijitse".  The  material  for  a  thousand  libel  actions 
lies  in  these  disclosures  if  the  drug-proprietors  can 
prove  them  untrue,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  amend- 
ment of  the  law  and  bringing  the  quacksalvers  to 
account.  Something  more  than  publicity  is  required. 
It  would  be  quite  feasible  for  quacks  to  put  on  their 
bottles  and  boxes  an  imposing  array  of  worthless  or 
harmful  ingredients,  and  still  deceive  the  ignorant 
public  with  their  braggadocio.  At  least  as  stringent 
a  system  of  inspectorships  and  prosecutions  is  needed 
as  we  have  for  adulteration  of  food  and  fertilisers. 


THE  BALKANS  TO-DAY. 
By  James  Baker. 

WE  were  at  Pirot  in  Servia,  on  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier, and  close  to  the  Turkish  frontier  :  a  town 
that  is  strongly  fortified,  and  where  watch  is  kept  for 
agents  and  spies.  The  Servian  journals  were  full  of 
the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  suspicious  of 
advantage  being  taken  by  Albanians  and  Austrians,  so 
one  had  to  be  careful.  At  this  Pirot,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Balkan  district,  one  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Balkan 
question.  I  was  with  a  man  who  knew  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries  and  their  tongues,  who  had  lived 
in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  gradually,  as  we 
visited  primary  schools,  churches,  and  gymnasiums, 
from  this  talk,  and  others  I  had  had  in  Belgrade  and 
Bucharest,  I  obtained  a  more  lucid  idea  of  these  com- 
plications than  I  had  before.  The  Balkans  simply 
means  the  mountains.  The  peasants  here  say  "  I  am 
going  into  the  Balkans  "—i.e.  the  hills;  hence  the 
difficulty  of  getting  exactly  to  know  what  are  the 
Balkans  locally.  The  Balkan  question  involves  the  States 
of  Austria,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Russia.  It  is  almost  wholly 
a  question  of  race  and  religion  and  largely,  too,  an 
aspiration  after  ancient  dominion  possessed  by  these 
different  kingdoms  centuries  ago.  The  territory  in 
which  the  smaller  nations  live  is  beautiful.  Rushing 
rivers  flow  through  awful  gorges  and  defiles ;  range 
on  range  of  hills  lead  up  in  involved  masses  to  the 
greater  mountain  chains  where  winter  rules,  as 
was  shown  to  the  world  in  1878,  in  the  war  horrors  of 
the  Shipka  Pass  and  the  heroism  of  Plevna.  Encircled 
by  the  hills  are  rich  valleys  and  vast  marshy  plains 
where  formerly  yellow  fever  was  plentiful,  but  to-day 
cultivation  has  destroyed  it.  Through  a  great  part  of 
this  Balkan  district  flows  the  Danube,  and  all  the 
States  involved  in  the  Balkan  question  are  linked  with 
or  border  on  this  fascinating  river ;  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  linked  through  their  Austrian  con- 
nexion, and  Montenegro,  far  from  the  Danube,  is 
linked  with  the  Balkan  question  by  race  relation  with 
the  Slavs. 

The  Balkan  States  are  just  emerging  from  the  cen- 
turies of  fierce  and  corrupt  Moslem  rule.  Mosques  are 
still  in  these  cities,  and  Oriental  customs  and  habits  of 
thought  still  cling  to  their  peoples.  Not  fifty  years 
have  passed  by  since  the  power  of  the  Sultan  was 
dominant  in  the  Balkans,  and  this  fact  must  ever  be 
remembered  when  the  state  of  the  towns  and  villages 
is  considered  ;  and,  being  remembered,  the  great 
advance  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
developments  in  the  cities  and  towns  are  deeply 
interesting  and  very  remarkable.  This  town  of  Pirot 
is,  as  it  were,  an  advance  guard  of  the  Slav  folk 
against  the  Moslem,  but  it  also  illustrates  the  division 


of  the  Slavs  amongst  themselves,  for  its  extensive 
fortress,  now  partly  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  only  a 
lew  years  ago  taken  by  the  Bulgarians  and  the  next 
day  retaken  by  the  Servians  after  a  fierce  two  days' 
bloodshed.  How  suspicious  they  are  to-day,  and  even 
watchful,  was  proved  to  me  promptly  by  my  being 
accosted  rather  roughly  in  Servian,  when  I  had  gone 
alone  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  was  looking 
round  on  the  Bulgarian  hills,  noticing  the  position  of 
the  old  fortress,  and  the  numerous  modern  sunk  forts 
on  the  hills  around.  My  questioner  followed  me  back 
into  the  town  asking  questions  I  did  not  understand, 
a  gendarme  joining  him,  until  I  regained  my  friend, 
who  then  explained  ;  and  he  told  me  the  man  was  a 
Government  official  in  plain  clothes  ;  there  were  many 
spies  from  the  neighbouring  Powers  around  them. 
The  civilisation  or  culture  in  these  towns  in  the  Balkan 
States  is  in  a  transition  state.  Everywhere  one  sees 
the  late  developments  of  science  and  education  being 
adopted,  towns  are  being  rapidly  changed.  But  get 
on  to  the  outskirts,  or  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  these 
towns,  and  you  are  back  in  Moslem  modes  of  life, 
although  the  mosque  has  disappeared. 

Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roumania,  a  little  Brussels 
as  it  may  aptly  be  described,  is  full  of  handsome 
streets,  boulevards  and  palatial  buildings.  But  go 
into  the  outer  portions  of  the  city,  and  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  clusters  of  the  tiniest  huts,  thrown  together, 
inhabited  by  people  raggedly  picturesque.  The  aspira- 
tion of  the  Roumanians  in  the  Balkan  question  is  to 
include  again  Bessarabia  in  their  kingdom,  as  Rou- 
manians live  there.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the 
Balkan  States  has  ambitions  for  an  enlarged  territory. 
But  the  Roumanians  have  internal  troubles  ;  they  have 
not  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  that  their  Slav 
neighbours  possess,  and  it  is  only  about  four  years 
ago  that  the  peasants  rose  and  set  on  fire  many  of  the 
properties.  From  the  Danube  steamers  all  down  the 
river  these  fires  were  seen  blazing  on  the  Roumanian 
side.  Perhaps  a  town  that  illustrates  the  culture  and 
development  of  Roumania  more  than  its  capital  is  Turn 
Severn,  a  new  Danube  port  which  is  young  and  pro- 
gressive. The  principal  part  is  a  very  handsome 
oblong  Grand  Place,  surrounded  on  all  sides  (save  at 
the  river  end,  where  there  is  a  garden  promenade)  by 
fine  buildings  and  shops.  At  the  upper  end  is  the 
market-house,  and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  folk 
to  be  seen  in  Europe.  The  women's  dresses  are  full 
of  colour,  and  the.  needlework  and  embroidery  upon 
them  are  artistic.  The  groups  of  women  are  standing 
or  sitting  about  in  their  long  white  skirts  with  the  parti- 
coloured broad  borders  and  decorated  sleeves  and 
breasts,  over  which  is  the  sheepskin  jacket,  with  a 
brilliant-coloured  apron  before  and  behind.  These 
groups  give  masses  of  colour  and  artistic  poses  such 
as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  Near  East.  The  description 
given  of  these  peasants  by  a  young  Roumanian  avocat 
was,  "They  are  intelligent,  but  savage",  and  his 
friend  standing  near  asked  if  I  knew  Hungary. 
Knowing  the  antipathy  between  the  races,  I  did  not 
own  to  any  great  knowledge  of  Hungary.  "  Ah,  they 
are  savages",  was  the  exclamation.  "There  are 
three  million  Roumanians  in  Hungary ;  the  rest  are 
savages."  And  this  word  "savage",  so  utterly 
untrue  of  all  these  Balkan  peoples,  is  hurled  by  the 
people  of  each  State  at  the  peoples  of  all  the  other 
States.  At  Giurgevo,  in  Roumania,  I  heard  also  a 
Bucharest  lady  speak  of  the  Roumanian  peasants  as 
savages. 

The  code  of  laws  of  Roumania  is  founded  on  the 
Napoleonic  code,  and  in  the  law  courts  it  was  interest- 
ing to  see  the  peasants,  some  in  modern  dress,  waiting 
to  talk  with  their  lawyers,  and  the  witnesses  waiting 
to  be  called.  I  asked  my  avocat  friend  how  Roumanians 
accounted  for  this  Latin  race,  with  a  language  printed 
very  like  Italian  in  Roman  letters,  being  left  here 
amidst  the  Slav  races,  whose  language  approaches  the 
Russian  and  is  printed  with  similar  characters.  "  The 
Romans  came  here  ",  he  replied,  "  got  mixed  with  the 
Dacians,  and  that  mixed  race  and  tongue  has  remained 
here  ".    The  schools  in  this  small  new  town  are  large 
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and  important,  and  they  do  not  neglect  their  history, 
for  there  is  a  good  modern  monument  to  Trajan  ;  but 
I  saw  a  man  taking  part  of  the  stones  of  the  ruins  of 
Trajan's  castle,  that  with  the  bridge  form  such  inter- 
esting objects  here,  for  building  purposes. 

The  ambition  of  Bulgaria  is  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Samuel,  who  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  had  grouped  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian 
tribes  into  one  State.  On  landing  in  Bulgaria  at  first 
one  feels  in  Russia  ;  there  is  the  same  type  of  burly, 
powerful  gendarme,  some  in  serviceable  dark-blue, 
red-faced  uniform,  with  revolver  and  short  sword,  and 
others  in  the  spotless  white  that  is  so  noticeable  directly 
one  touches  a  Russian  port.  The  Bulgarians  have 
great  individual  freedom,  and  yet  their  Constitution 
was  drawn  up  for  them  by  a  Russian  Count.  Their 
peasants  are  proprietors,  and  many  are  very  wealthy, 
most  well-to-do ;  and  this  year  the  enormous  piles  of 
sacks  of  produce  waiting  to  be  shipped  at  every  halt- 
ing-place of  the  Danube  steamers  told  of  their  great 
harvest.  Whether  the  increase  of  income  will  make 
the  Bulgarian  bureaucracy  more  aggressive  remains  to 
be  proved.  As  one  lands  at  such  a  town  as  Lorn 
Palanka  there  are  two  significant  signs  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian — the  minaret  speaking  of  the 
Turkish  oppression,  and  the  Russian-like  gendarme, 
active,  energetic,  taking  down  the  names  of  everyone 
going  on  and  oft  the  ship.  But,  as  I  have  said,  they 
have  advanced  from  the  Russian  rule. 

The  old  kingdom  of  Servia,  as  it  was  under  Dushan 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  included  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina and  the  Sandyak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  Monte- 
negro. As  an  enthusiastic  Servian  exclaimed,  "  We 
had  it  for  180  years  ".  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
excitement  in  Servia  when  Austria  closed  her  thirty 
years  of  development  in  the  two  Balkan  provinces  by 
annexing  them,  so  cutting  off  Servia  from  all  hope  of 
her  dream  being  realised.  There  is  a  practice  peculiar 
to  the  Serbs  in  all  this  part  of  Europe  that  proves 
their  nationality,  say  the  Servian  enthusiasts,  and  that 
is  the  practice  of  "  Slava  ",  a  veneration  of  the  house- 
hold gods.  Penates  in  old  days  ;  to-day  the  veneration 
of  the  household  saints.  This  is  the  purest  proof  of 
the  Serb  nationalities.  Each  house  adopts  a  saint  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  priest  comes  to  the 
house  and  prayers  are  offered  up,  a  special  cake  is 
made  that  the  priest  cuts,  and  boiled  corn  is  eaten, 
much  as  our  "  frumenty  "  of  the  West  of  England  is 
eaten  in  mid-Lent.  The  Servians  are  intensely  patriotic, 
and  given  a  period  of  settled  government  their  country- 
would  develop  rapidly.  They  have  reduced  their 
illiterate  population  from  go  per  cent,  to  about  60  per 
cent.,  and  are  building  schools,  gymnasiums,  and  girls' 
schools  in  all  their  towns,  and  education  is  now  com- 
pulsory throughout  the  State.  In  the  frontier  town  of 
Pirot  I  went  into  several  of  their  primary  schools  and 
over  a  well-fitted-up  gymnasium,  but  the  life  of  the 
people  is  still  quite  a  fifteenth-century  life.  Everything 
in  a  house  is  made  by  the  indwellers  of  the  house.  One 
sees  picturesque  women  coming  into  market  in  their 
long  white  skirts  and  coloured  aprons  and  cunningly 
worked  sheepskin  jackets,  with  distaff  and  spindle 
busily  drawing  yarn  as  they  briskly  walk  on  with 
heavy  loads  on  their  backs.  All  clothes  are  not  only 
woven,  but  artistically  worked  and  dyed  by  their  own 
hands.  The  wood  and  metal  work  in  their  houses  is 
all  of  their  own  handicraft,  and  at  carpet-weaving  in 
brilliant  colours  and  original  designs  they  are  masters. 

If  one  looks  at  the  map  of  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  early,  say,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Servia  reached  from 
the  Danube  by  Belgrade  to  the  whole  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  reached  from 
the  Danube,  including  the  Black  Sea  coast,  close  to 
Adrianople,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  separating  her  from  the  Aigcan  Sea.  It  is 
these  ancient  kingdoms  the  people  of  these  districts 
are  taught  to  dream  of,  and  the  enthusiastic  patriots 
in  the  country  talk  of;  and  Turkey's  extremity  is,  they 
think,  their  opportunity;  meanwhile  they  are  extending 
their  propaganda  by  establishing  newspapers  in  the 


Servian  tongue  wherever  the  Serbs  live,  in  Hungary 
or  elsewhere,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
700  newspapers  now  being  issued  in  and  around  Servia 
in  Servian.  One  lies  before  me  now,  "  Zastava  ", 
printed  in  Hungary.  At  the  present  time  keen  watch 
is  being  kept  on  the  Albanians,  and  if  they  rise  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  movement  in  Servia,  as  the  Albanians, 
it  is  said,  persecute  the  Servians.  Religion — or  rather, 
one  should  say,  sectarianism  in  the  Churches — has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  race  problem,  and  the  Servian 
priests  have  very  frequently  led  the  people  into  battle 
and  fought  and  fallen  in  the  fight. 


TAKING  OUR  PLEASURES  UNCOMFORTABLY. 

MNE  of  the  most  conspicuous  paradoxes  for  which 
civilisation  is  responsible  is  that  latter-day  man 
is  bound  to  find  his  pleasure  in  discomfort.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  any  pleasure  of  to-day  that  is  not  based 
on  what  appears  to  be  a  craving  for  some  share  of  the 
original  hardship.  The  more  secure  and  sheltered  the 
world  becomes,  the  more,  it  seems,  do  men  insist  on 
returning  in  their  leisure  to  the  early  days,  the  days 
when  there  was  still  a  fight  against  elementary  things. 
Till  about  two  hundred  years  ago  the  world  was  still 
sufficiently  uncomfortable,  but  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  great  changes  were  made,  so  great 
that  men  suddenly  realised  that  their  pleasures  had  been 
taken  from  them.  Life  itself,  the  plain  business  of 
existence,  became  so  dull  a  thing  that  it  was  necessary 
to  think  of  fresh  hardships,  or  rather  to  recover  the 
old  ones.  While  there  were  unknown  seas  to  discover, 
or  an  Armada  to  be  fought,  a  game  of  bowls  was  good 
enough  for  Drake.  But  he  would  not  play  bowls 
to-day.  He  would  have  a  little  yacht,  small  enough 
to  be  dangerous,  and  he  would  sail  her  across  the 
Atlantic  for  his  holiday.  There  are  hundreds  of 
Drakes  to-day  shut  up  in  cities.  But  they  do  not  play 
bowls.  The  moment  they  are  released  from  work  they 
hastily  pack  a  bag,  leave  their  comfortable  rooms,  and 
hurry  away  to  the  little  boat  that  pulls  at  its  moorings 
in  the  harbour.  After  a  da}'  on  the  sea — a  day  perhaps 
of  chilling  wind,  drenching  spray,  and  some  danger — ■ 
they  sleep  in  a  little  bunk  with  no  more  comfort  than 
if  they  were  in  a  prison  cell.  On  a  very  windy  night, 
in  an  exposed  place,  when  an  anchor  watch  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  dinghy  tries  every  now  and  then  to  board 
the  yacht,  they  take  turns  on  deck,  and  say  very  likely, 
as  the  driven  rain  finds  its  way  through  drenched  oil- 
skins :  "  And  this  is  pleasure  ".  But  it  is,  of  course; 
because  just  now  there  is  no  pleasure  except  in  para- 
dox. We  are  tired  of  ease  and  depend  on  some  form 
of  discomfort  for  our  enjoyment.  A  simple  example 
is  a  picnic.  There  was  a  time  when  a  picnic  was  com- 
pulsory, and  then  no  pleasure  was  found  in  it.  The 
early  Briton  never  thought  of  taking  sandwiches  on 
the  river,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  no  advocate  of 
the  simple  life.  But  now  that  imprisonment  in  houses 
is  compulsory  it  is  necessary  every  now  and  then  to 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things  and  claim  our  share. 
With  some  men  the  picnic  habit  becomes  a  passion, 
and  they  hurry  away  to  some  wild  country  in  pursuit 
of  the  past,  the  quickly  fading  past,  becoming  fainter 
every  day,  but  still  able  to  give  something  of  the  ecstasy 
of  hardship.  Luckily  where  life  is  most  comfortable 
there  are  always  plenty  of  organised  discomforts.  In 
Lapland,  where  there  is  still  something  of  the  original 
hardship,  there  are  no  exhausting  sports.  It  is  only 
in  the  drawing-room  places  that  discomfort  is  ranked 
as  an  ideal  to  be  eagerly  pursued.  England  is  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  boxing,  and 
Rugby  football,  and  hunting,  and  cricket,  and  golf, 
and  yachting — all  very  precious  forms  of  discomfort. 
The  healthy  man  has  always  had  a  more  or  less  constant 
desire  to  knock  another  man  down,  but  in  recent  years 
he  has  had  to  reckon  with  the  policeman — the  official 
representative  of  comfort — and  so  it  became  necessary 
to  invent  boxing  and  Rugby  football.  Lveryone  feels 
the  necessity  for  escaping  from  the  common  enemy — 
the  easy-chair.     No  matter  if  it  is  raining,  or  very  hot, 
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or  blowing  half  a  gale.  Anything  to  escape  from  com- 
fort, to  arrive  tired  somewhere,  to  have  a  good  fight 
with  the  sea  in  a  little  boat  and  land  in  the  evening 
drenched,  to  walk  over  the  hills  against  wind  and  rain. 
These  are  the  things  that  are  remembered  when  com- 
fortable days  are  all  forgotten.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  necessary  for  the  King  to  appeal  to  his 
subjects  not  to  play  quoits  and  skittles  and  other 
unmanly  games.  But  there  is  no  need  for  such  an 
appeal  now.  No  doubt,  as  time  goes  on,  sports  and 
games  will  give  more  of  danger  and  discomfort.  As 
life  becomes  still  more  secure,  men  will  insist  on 
inventing  fresh  risks.  Complete  security  will  never  be 
accepted.  The  best  men  will  always  spend  their  leisure 
more  or  less  dangerously.  In  spite  of  the  Armada,  it 
is  still  difficult  to  forgive  Drake  for  playing  bowls. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUTHEXIAXS  AXD  POLES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

37  Sinclair  Road,  Kensington, 

15  September  1912. 

Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  for 
correcting  my  error,  if  error  it  be,  which  I  am  ready 
to  admit.   Mr.  Raffalovich  assures  us  that  the  rumoured 
meeting  between  the  Tsar  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  to  take  place  not  at  Sienkiewiczs  (as  I  said,  and  as 
was  said  in  some  of  the  London  papers),  but  at  that 
famous    place   Skiernievice,    whose  association  with 
important  historical  events  is  so  familiar  to  us  all.  But 
after  all  the  place  of  the  meeting  is  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary importance,  since  we  are  not  sure  yet  whether  the 
meeting    is    going    to    take    place.      I    am  afraid 
that  we  may  be  trying  "  to  divide  between  ourselves 
the  hide  of  the  bear  that  is  not  yet  killed  ".    There  is 
little  doubt  that  in  some  quarters  the  meeting  is  re- 
garded as  a  very  desirable  thing,  in  fact  as  almost  the 
only  way  out  of  the  present  tension  existing  between 
the  two   neighbouring   Empires.     But   the  question 
remains  whether  this  same  tension,  the  exact  magni- 
tude of  which  is  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated  in  this 
country,  will  permit  of  the  meeting  actually  taking 
place?    This  is  a  matter  concerning  which  I  should  not 
care  to  play  the  part  of  "a  prophet.    But  I  can  dwell 
with  more  certitude  on  the  fact  of  the  tension  itself. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  Ukrainian  problem  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  it,  and  as  the  time  goes  on  this 
problem  turns  from  one  of  the  chief  causes  into  the 
very  chiefest,  threatening  to  make  Europe  forget  such 
trifles  as  the  Balkan  affairs.    For  some  two  or  two 
and  a  half  years  all  the  responsible  Russian  Press  has 
been  full  of  discussions  on  the  startling  development  of 
the  Ukrainian  affair,   and  as   this  development  was 
really    startlingly    rapid,    the   temperature    of  these 
Russian  discussions  has  been  rising  to  an  alarming 
point.      Such  things  as  the  Ukrainian  kingdom,  and 
Kiev  as  its  capital ;  the  Habsburg  family  as  the  future 
Ukrainian  dynasty,  and  the  revolted  Ukraine  as  the 
avant-garde    of    the   Austrian    invasion,    have  long 
acquired  an  established  currency  in  the  Russian  Press. 
This  Press  taxes  Austria  with  the  secret  intention  of 
annexing  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Russian 
Ukraine,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary weakness  of  which  Austria  is  very  well  aware. 
The  Austrian  Press  is  naturally  rather  annoyed  with 
these  accusations,  and  yet  it  is  itself  in  a  state  of  partial 
anxiety  on  account  of  Russian  intrigues  in  Austrian 
ili'  ia.      It  is  often  hinted  at  that  Russian  agents 
who  received  their  preliminary  training  in  Persia  are 
now  poking  their  noses  into  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Austrian  province.    In  these  circumstances,  when  we 
Ukrainians  could  truly  say  that 

"  Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day  ", 

it  is  really  strange  that  English  correspondents  in 
Russia  should  keep  the  English  public  practically  unin- 


formed on  what  is  going  on  in  the  Ukraine.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Mr.  Raffalovich  is  perfectly 
right  when  he  says  that  sources  of  information  on  our 
affairs  are  practically  non-existent  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  limited  in  French.  Our 
people  have  done,  however,  much  more  for  disseminat- 
ing true  information  concerning  the  Young  Ukraine 
in  the  German  language,  and  the  publication  by  them 
of  the  monthly  "  Ukrainische  Rundschau  ",  which  has 
now  entered  on  its  tenth  year  of  issue,  has  brought  to 
them  many  friends  from  amongst  the  German-speaking 
.  nd  German-reading  prominent  personalities  of  Europe. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  editors  of  the  "  Ukrainische 
Rundschau  "  are  now  contemplating  a  publication  of 
periodical  supplements  in  the  English  language,  and 
I  heard  also  of  some  coming  books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles,  all  dealing  with  different  sides  of  the  life  of 
the  present-day  Ukraine. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  at  the  present  the 
state  of  information  on  the  Ukrainian  affairs  in  the 
English  language  is  so  unsatisfactory,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  in  the  eighteenth  centuries  "  there  was 
scarce  a  Gazette  without  mentioning  something  of  it  "  ; 
and  the  author  of  an  introduction  to  a  book  on  the 
Ukraine  wrote  that  in  his  opinion  his  "  short  Treatise 
will  not  be  unseasonable  since  most  have  their  eyes 
upon  this  country  ". 

There  was  quite  a  literature  at  that  time  on  the 
Ukraine  of  the  day  in  the  English  language,  and  while 
much  of  this  literature  was  translated  from  the  French, 
the  original  English  matter  was  not  lacking.  A  couple 
of  months  ago  a  map  was  presented  to  the  museum 
of  Kherson,  a  map  of  the  Ukraine  drawn  in  1562  by 
an  Englishman,  Anthony  Jenkinson.  It  is  the  oldest 
foreign-drawn  map  of  the  Ukraine  that  has  been  found 
so  far,  since  the  famous  "  Descriptio  Ucrainae  "  of  the 
Frenchman,  M.  Beauplan  (an  excellent  copy  of  this 
map  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  "  Largest 
Book  "  of  the  Library),  was  not  drawn  before  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Ukraine,  under  Hetman  Khmelnisky,  was  at  war  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

V.  Stepaxkowsky. 

THE    PANAMA  CANAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Providence  U.S.A.,  5  September  191 2. 
Sir, — There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  in 
England  that  Mr.  Taft  has  benefited  himself  politically 
by  signing  the  Canal  Bill ;  at  least,  the  fact  that  a 
Presidential  campaign  is  on  is  offered  as  an  explanation 
for  his  act.  The  practical  unanimity  among  the 
influential  newspapers  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
demning the  Bill  indicates  that  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  American  people  as  a  whole  hardly  deserve  the 
reputation  for  perfidy  which  this  outrageous  piece  of 
legislation  gives  them,  and  you  will  find,  I  am  sure, 
that  they  will  resent  at  the  polls  such  a  stain  upon  the 
national  honour.  Many  Republicans  propose  to  vote 
for  Governor  Wilson  on  this  ground  alone. 

The  melancholy  failure  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  entered 
office  generally  respected,  was  recognised  long  before 
he  covered  himself  and  the  country  with  this  crowning 
infamy.  But  not  until  now  has  there  been  such  well- 
nigh  universal  execration  of  his  spineless  incapacity. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Fuller. 

THE  RAIN  AND  THE  FARMER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bourne,  16  September  1912. 
Sir,— While  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  minimise  the 
serious  amount  of  damage  done  to  British  arable 
farming  by  the  recent  abnormal  rainfall,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  case  has  been  rather  overstated  by 
you  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Rain  and  the  Farmer  ". 
Of  the  estimated  losses  you  put  that  upon  wheat 
at    £2    per    acre,    and    state   that    "  the    corn  is 
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damaged  past  any  possibility  of  use  for  human  food". 
From  practical  experience  of  the  new  wheat  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  will  be 
converted  into  flour ;  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  moist 
condition  just  now,  but  it  will  mature  in  the  stacks  and 
meet  a  better  market  later  in  the  year  when  the  stream 
of  American  winter  wheat  (which  is  the  principal 
autumn  competitor  of  the  home-grown  article)  has  some- 
what dried  up.  The  depreciation  in  value,  which  is 
placed  at  10s.  per  quarter,  is  certainly  exaggerated  ;  5s. 
or  6s.  is  quite  a  maximum  figure,  and  as  against  this 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  had  the  British 
and  other  Western  European  wheat  crops  been  secured 
in  perfect  order  the  whole  range  of  current  values 
would  have  been  upon  a  considerably  lower  basis  ;  more- 
over, this  year's  wheats  contain  from  5  per  cent,  to 
7  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  the  normal,  which  in 
itself  represents  a  gain  to  the  producer  of  6s.  to  8s.  per 
acre. 

I  do  most  emphatically  controvert  the  statement  that, 
"  as  far  as  the  brewer  is  concerned,  all  the  barley  south 
of  the  Humber  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  ".  This 
is  most  misleading,  and  while  possibly  not  quite  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  barley  may  find  its  way  to  the 
mash-tun  as  of  wheat  to  the  flour-mill,  yet  the  barleys 
are  thoroughly  matured,  will  modify  well,  and  as  malt 
promise  to  give  higher  yields  of  extract  than  last 
season.  They  have  lost  their  colour  and  will  not  be 
suitable  for  brewing  pale  or  light  ales,  but  will  make 
very  useful  malts  for  the  running  beers,  which  are  the 
staple  of  the  trade.  Lower  and  more  sprouted  grades 
can  be  worked  up  by  malt  roasters  and  utilised  by  porter 
brewers.  As  regards  the  range  of  values  in  barley  as 
a  world  proposition,  it  is  probably  on  a  higher  basis 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Farmers  have  gone  through  more  troublous,  albeit 
less  trying,  times  than  the  present.  They  have  sold 
good  wheats  and  barleys  round  about  25s.,  and  even 
down  to  less  than  20s.  in  1894.  A  series  of  fairly  pros- 
perous seasons  has  placed  them  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  present  strain,  and  they  are  doing  very 
well  with  their  livestock,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of 
"keep".  The  proverbial  grumble  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  this  year,  which  above  all  others  should 
warrant  it.  The  farmers  are  facing  ugly  facts  with 
true  British  pluck,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ill- 
judged  or  ill-advised  in  their  interests  just  now  than 
the  issue  of  statements  which  may  impair  their  credit 
as  a  class,  at  a  time  when  every  assistance,  financial  or 
otherwise,  is  required  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  pro- 
ducts until  they  can  be  marketed  to  best  advantage  for 
the  producers  themselves  and  the  community  at  large. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Albert  E.  K.  Wherry. 

UNIONIST   LAND  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thurlow,  Suffolk,  16  September  1912. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that,  while 
eulogising  the  legislation  promised  by  the  Unionist 
caucus,  you  do  not  attempt  to  make  out  any  case 
against  our  ancient  system  of  land  tenure?  In  this 
you  take  the  same  line  as  the  politicians,  who  quiedy 
assume  that  revolution  is  necessary  and  refuse  to  justify 
their  assumption  by  facts. 

One  very  simple  and  obvious  reform  on  the  other 
side  has  been  persistently  ignored  by  the  Unionist 
parly — the  exemption  of  small  tenements  from  death 
dutie  s.  If  a  thing  is  wanted  by  the  public,  the  sound 
line  to  take,  as  political  economists  of  all  schools  argue, 
is  not  to  tax  its  production.  If  cottages  are  desired, 
the  best  way  to  secure  their  erection  is  to  allow  them 
to  escape  the  terrific  burdens  which  Radicals  have  laid 
on  the  devolution  of  landed  property. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

[The  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  in  England  is  in 
many  ways  an  excellent,  a  splendid,  thing.  Why  should 
we  "  make  out  any  case  "  against  it  because  we  think 


there  is  room  and  the  need  for  many  more  of  the  yeomen 
farmers  who  were  such  a  strength  in  England  in  old 
days?— Ed.  S.  R.] 

A  CHALLENGE  TO   FREE  FOODERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Balham,  17  September  1912. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Immo  S.  Allen,  in  his 
challenge  to  Free  Fooders,  argues  that  all  persons 
should  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  State. 
I  agree  with  him  ;  but  this  contribution  ought  to  be 
according  to  services  received  and  in  copper,  silver  or 
gold,  whichever  of  these  metals  the  individual  has  to 
think  in. 

I  also  agree  that  a  tax  on  foodstuffs  (though  not  the 
most  economical  form  of  taxation)  would  be  the  most 
convenient  and  at  the  same  time  a  reasonably  fair 
form  of  taxation,  since  it  would  touch  all — workers, 
non-workers,  drinkers,  smokers,  teetotalers  and  non- 
smokers — if  it  could  be  restricted  to  imports. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  that  the  consumers 
would  have  to  pay  the  food  taxes,  and  here  we  part 
company. 

The  untaxed  foodstuffs  which  we  at  present  import 
are  not  substitutions  for  our  own  productions,  but  addi- 
tions to  them,  and  bear  a  certain  relative  value  to  them  ; 
therefore,  any  variation  in  the  price  of  the  one  affects 
in  some  degree  that  of  the  other.  For  instance,  English 
butter  has  in  England  a  relatively  higher  value  than  the 
imported  butter — a  penny  or  so  in  the  pound.  Now, 
if  you  increase  the  price  of  imported  butter  you  also 
make  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
English  butter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imported  wheat 
has  a  relatively  higher  value  than  the  home-grown — 
say,  two  or  three  shillings  a  quarter.  Now,  if  the  price 
of  the  imported  wheat  be  raised,  then  the  price  of  the 
home-grown  wheat  is  bound  to  rise  also.  Consequently, 
the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  imported  foodstuffs  would 
have  the  effect  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  home 
productions.  There  would  be  no  grounds  for  grumbling 
at  this  double  taxing  if  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  went 
into  the  State  coffers ;  but,  unfortunately,  only  that 
portion  collected  by  the  Customs  officials  would  find 
its  way  into  these  coffers,  the  other  portion  would 
remain  in  the  pockets  of  the  producers  and  middlemen, 
an  arrangement  to  which  Free  Traders  have  a  decided 
objection. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Lewis. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wetheringsett  Manor,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk, 
16  September  1912. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Allen's  challenge  to  Free 
Fooders  I  will  endeavour  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  on 
behalf  of  Free  Trade.  Living  in  a  somewhat  poor 
agricultural  district,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
people  affected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  weekly 
insurance  contributions  are  hardly  felt  by  the  worker, 
but  to  shift  the  liability  on  to  an  additional  tax  on  food 
would  be  making  things  worse,  because  the  consumer 
pays  the  tax,  consequently  the  poor  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  food.  Besides,  admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  the  hardship  of  the  insurance  payments, 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Being  obliged  to  buy  in  small  quantities,  the  poor 
already  pay  considerably  more  than  the  rich  for  their 
commodities.  Imported  corn  should  come  in  free, 
being  the  mainstay  of  the  working  man's  table.  The 
bad  crops  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  this  season 
are  counterbalanced  by  the  good  ones  in  the  Argentine 
and  North  America,  and,  thanks  to  Free  Trade,  corn 
will  come  in  without  a  duty.  So  that  instead  of  what 
would  have  been  considerably  enhanced  prices  to  the 
poor  they  will  not  be  affected.  A  man  with  a  wife  and 
large  family,  as  many  have,  earning  15s.  weekly, 
average  wage  hereabouts,  would  feel  enormously  any 
addition  to  the  price  of  food. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  T.  Morgan. 
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THE  OLD-WORLD  JESUIT  AND  THE 
MODERN  STATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  September  191 2. 

^IR) — 1  have  read  the  very  able  article  on  "  The  Old- 
World  Jesuit  and  the  Modern  State"  with  much  in- 
terest and  greater  perplexity.  Does  the  writer,  as  a 
piece  of  subtle  irony  or  a  counsel  of  despair,  advise  us 
to  become  Radicals  of  the  Manchester  school  in  order 
to  combat  Socialism  ?  What  is  in  fact  the  moral  (I  had 
nearly  written  morality)  of  his  article?  Surely  the 
antidote  to  the  socialistic  conception  of  the  State  and 
its  inevitable  incubus — bureaucracy — is  to  be  looked 
for  not  from  the  substitution  of  a  theory  that  ruins 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  State  by  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  matter  of  machinery  to  be  scrapped  and  replaced 
whenever  convenient,  and  therefore  no  more  worthy  of 
regard  than  a  saucepan.  It  is  to  be  sought  in  the  grow- 
ing idealistic  revival  which  on  the  one  hand  is  gradually 
restoring  and  re-creating  our  religious  ideals,  and  on 
the  other  slowly  but  surely  substituting  biological  for 
materialistic  and  mechanical  conceptions  of  government. 

This  revitalisation  of  the  theory  of  government  im- 
plies in  the  long  run  a  total  change  and  conversion  in 
the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  official  towards  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  At  present  he  mainly  re- 
gards them  as  items  and  units  in  the  national  or  local 
ledger,  which  he  dockets  and  invoices  like  so  many 
yards  of  cloth  or  calico.  The  two  things  he  is  most 
intolerant  of  are  individuality  and  originality,  or  in 
other  words  the  normal  irregularities  and  excrescences 
of  life — because  they  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to 
routine  classification.  In  a  word,  the  statistician  (a 
very  useful  person  in  his  place)  is  usurping  the  place  of 
the  statesman,  who  deals  with,  or  should  deal  with,  men 
as  well  as  measures.  But  the  statesmen  of  the  past, 
whether  Churchmen  or  laymen,  were  animated  by  very 
different  ideals.  The  Churchman  could  not  forget  he 
was  dealing  with  living  things,  and  the  layman  if  he 
came  from  the  country  was  saturated  with  countryside 
conceptions.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  came  from  the 
town  he  came  as  the  representative  of  some  guild  or 
organisation,  the  nominee  of  his  peers,  and  filled  with 
the  ideals  of  the  craftsman  and  not  of  the  mechanic.  It 
is  with  these  ideals  that  the  State  in  the  future  will  have 
to  be  still  further  revitalised  unless  it  is  to  degenerate 
into  an  infernal  machine  which  will  end  by  blowing  up 
itself  and  all  connected  with  it. 

The  laisser  faire — laisser  aller — solution  is  the  blind 
alley  of  politics. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Respice  Fixem. 

"  ICHABOD  !  " 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dresden,  4  September  1912. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  air  a  musical 
grievance  and  find  space  for  a  somewhat  lengthy  letter 
in  consequence.  When,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  the  real  searcher 
after  "  good  music  "  wanted  to  find  and  satiate  himself 
therewith,  he  went  to  Dresden  ;  now,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  if  he  is  wise, 
wild  horses  should  not  drag  him  there  on  such  a  futile 
errand  !  Such  is  the  sorrowful  conclusion  arrived  at 
and  the  outcome  of  a  recent  stay  in  the  Saxon  capital. 
Only  to  one  class  of  visitors  from  England  and  America 
— the  class  which  now  preponderates  there — can  it  be 
(and  is)  possible  to  listen  twice  to  the  performance  of 
any  opera  as  now  given  by  the  once  famed  "  Hof  Opern 
Haus  Orchester  "  ;  and  of  that  class,  together  with  a 
sprinkling  of  worthy  Dresden  burghers  and  burgesses, 
the  audience  in  the  Opera-house  mainly  now  consists. 
And  this  class? — which  fills  to  overflowing  the 
"  Parkett  ",  the  "  Rangs  ",  the  "  Loges  ",  enthusiasti- 
cally clapping  every  solo,  applauding  alike  stout 
soprano  and  unwieldy  tenor,  indiscriminately  bestow- 
ing approbation  on  the  "  heavenly  voice"  and  "  purr- 


fectly  divine  "  acting  of  Herr  S  and  Frau  C  , 

this  class  whose  paying  presence  is  so  continuously 
and  obviously  catered  for  and  whose  absence  is  so 
dreaded  by  the  "  Direktion  " — this  class  I  name, 
and  naming  lain  would  pillory — "  the  Pcnsionat's 
Tochter  "  ! 

Where,  thinks  the  calculating,  if  unmusical, 
manager,  would  Dresden  opera  be  without  the 
"  Schwarmcrei  ",  the  gush,  of  Albion's  Kluge  Tochter 
and  their  fair  cousins  from  the  States?  Why  talk, 
indeed,  any  more  of  the  "  Entriistung  ",  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  armaments  against  Germany,  when  already  this 
important  outpost  of  Saxony  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy?  Go  where  you  will,  turn  where  you  can, 
Dresden's  streets  are  full  of  her  and  Dresden's  Opera- 
house  fuller  ! 

That  fond  fathers  and  mothers  should  firmly  believe 
in  the  future  Melbas  and  Nerudas  to  whom  they  have 
given  birth  is  not  surprising,  but  that  the  entire  efforts 
of  a  once  great  musical  centre  should  now  be  directed 
apparently  solely  to  the  pleasing  of  this  race  of  young 
female  geniuses  is  more  than  astounding— it  is  sad  and 
demoralising.  Sad  :  for  the  sight  (and  we  saw  it)  of  an 
ausverkauft  Haus  for  the  "  Zigeuner  Baron  "  and 
an  empty  one  for  "  Fidelio  ",  and  the  hearing  both, 
equally  indifferently  rendered  by  actors,  actresses  (with 
the  important  exception  in  the  iatter  of  Leonora  her- 
self), and  orchestra,  is  heartrending  to  anyone  who  nas 
heard  Dresden  opera  in  its  prime,  when  Lauterbach 
was  first  violin  and  Malten  and  Gudehus  sang  and 
acted  ;  and  it  is  demoralising ;  for  the  nightly  perform- 
ance of  light  and  badly  librettoed  modern  operetta 
(Offenbach,  Johann  Strauss  etc.)  to  the  ignoring  of 
real  opera,  and  the  pandering  perpetually  to  the 
"modern  spirit  and  taste"  (which  spells  noise  and 
vulgarity  in  most,  if  not  all,  things),  is  only  a  whole- 
sale lowering  of  the  greatest  of  all  arts  and  tends, 
directly,  to  the  decadence  of  the  artists  told  off  to  such 
performances,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  ruin  of  future 
operatic  art. 

What,  too,  will  become  of  the  aforementioned 
hundreds  of  Pensionat  Madchens  who  annually  keep 
Dresden's  "  Pensions  "  and  opera  going,  who 
nightly  give  their  all-sufficing  verdict  after  their  first 
hearing  of  "Hoffmann's  Erzahlungen  "  etc.?  How 
are  they  to  develop  into  the  future  great  female 
performers,  or  even  composers,  as  is  fondly  predicted 
and  believed  by  their  friends,  if  only  by  a  very  occa- 
sional interpolation  of  a  badly  acted  and  imperfectly 
played  "Wagner  opera"  are  they  to  have  (O  banal 
phrase!)  "their  musical  taste  educated"?  And  how 
shall  they  ever  hear  of,  much  less  hear,  one  Mozart 
under  the  present  regime  and  the  repertoire  it  offers 
them? 

One  sees  but  little  hope  of  reform.  Of  musical 
garbage  there  is  no  end — and  the  needful  scavenger, 
the  German  Runciman  !  (if  he  will  pardon  the 
metaphor)  "  the  one  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land  ",  as 
yet  is  not  !  Dresden's  worst  musical  foe  is  herself  : 
for  the  Mutual  or  Self-Praise  League  to  which  her 
regular  musical  critics  seem  to  belong  precludes  the 
favourable  acceptance  of  outside  performers,  and  any 
foreigner  is  almost  from  the  outset  doomed  to  failure ; 
so  that  Dresdeners  must  perforce  listen  to  Dresdeners, 
and  they  again  be  compared  with  other  Dresdeners, 
and  the  actor  or  actress  who  sings  and  acts  a  little  less 
badly  than  the  others  is  next  morning  written  up  in 
the  Dresden  daily  papers,  and  forthwith  placed  on  his 
or  her  Dresden  pedestal  :  outside  competition  or  com- 
parison is  "  streng  verboten  "  and  woe  to  the  "  Nicht 
Eingeborener  "  ! 

In  truth  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  :  by  the 
parents  of  the  above  referred  to  young  ladies,  by  us, 
and  by  anyone  who  has  ears  to  hear  !  and  with  one 
foot  in  train  and  one  on  the  Dresden  platform  we  dare 
to  proclaim  it — "  Leave  Dresden  and  go  to — Munich  !  " 
for  over  Dresden  and  her  (present)  "  Hof  Oper  "  the 
finger  of  fate  has  written  large  "  Ichabod  ",  the  glory 
has  departed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frequent  Visitor  to  Dresden". 
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REVIEWS. 

BARBARA  AND  CELARENT. 

"A  New  Logic."  By  Charles  Mercier.   London  :  Heine- 

mann.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"A  Short  History  of  Logic."    By  Robert  Adamson. 

Edinburgh :  Blackwood.    1911.    5s.  net. 
"  Thought  and  Things  ;  or,  Genetic  Logic."    Vol.  III. 

By  James  Mark  Baldwin.   London  :  Allen.  1911. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

'  I  'HE  two  latter  works  are  by  serious  and  unbending 
logicians,  but  Dr.  Mercier  is  like  a  small  boy 
throwing  mud  at  a  statue,  and  then  making  faces  at  the 
policeman  from  behind  a  corner.  He  bears  many 
medical  letters  after  his  name,  and  it  was  as  a  specialist 
in  insanity  that  he  began  to  examine  the  "logic  of 
tradition  "  which,  the  publishers  tell  us,  he  here  indicts 
as  "  irrational  and  stultifying  ",  and  holds  up  to  "  deri- 
sion and  contempt  "  as  guilty  of  "  inconsistency,  anti- 
nomy, puerility  and  absurdity  ".  The  issues  raised  are 
such  as  "can  be  as  well  decided  by  the  man  in  the 
street  as  by  the  professor  of  logic  ",  from  whom  indeed 
Dr.  Mercier  expects  the  fate  accorded  to  noxious  ver- 
min. Even  his  friend  Mr.  Cannan,  the  Oxford  expert 
who  read  the  first  two  drafts  of  the  book,  "  condemned 
it  unsparingly  ",  and  persuaded  the  author  to  "  eliminate 
many  crudities  ".  But  Dr.  Mercier  says  that,  like  Elihu's, 
his  "belly  is  as  wine  that  hath  no  vent  ",  and  he  is 
certain  that  his  New  Logic  will  hold  the  field  at  least 
as  long  as  Aristotle's  has  done.  The  latter  is  so  mori- 
bund that  "it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  stuff  a  pillow 
into  its  mouth  and  suffocate  the  creature".  As  for 
Modern  Logic  Dr.  Mercier  confesses  he  does  not  under- 
stand it.  He  is  himself  an  outsider,  an  irregular  prac- 
titioner, but  he  has  discovered  modes  of  reasoning 
"hitherto  unknown  to  logicians",  and  now  presents 
"  an  organised  and  coherent  body  of  doctrine,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  reasoning,  growing  naturally  from  a 
single  root,  and  forming  an  harmonious  and  interdepen- 
dent whole  ". 

What  the  system  is  we  have  been  quite  unable  to 
grasp.  Dr.  Mercier's  discovery  is  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  cranks  who  prove  that  the  earth  is  flat.  He  means 
to  be  revolutionary,  but  is  merely  tiresome.  His  jocosity 
is  partly  infantine  and  partly  elephantine.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  our  space  to  say  more  about  his  New  Logic, 
were  it  not  that  the  substitution  of  rule  of  thumb  for 
science  and  law  in  the  analysis  of  reasoning  is  now  ad- 
vocated by  logicians  of  repute,  and  that  the  syllogism  is 
being  represented  as  a  M.  Jourdain,  whose  pedantic 
fence  may  be  put  to  ridicule  by  any  housemaid.  The 
truth  is  that  Formal  Logic  ought  to  take  a  great  deal 
more  notice  than  it  has  done  of  the  complexities  of 
human  thought  and  language.  The  ancient  illustrations 
were  puerile  ;  the  post-Baconian  ones  have  reflected  a 
desire  to  propitiate  utilitarian  menace  by  jejune  affirma- 
tions of  a  pseudo-scientific  kind  about  sodium  and  the 
planets.  Whereas  the  real  development  of  Logic  should 
be  along  the  line  of  actual  thinking  and  speech.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ways,  e.g.,  in  which  A,  E,  I,  and  O — 
All  X's  are  Y,  No  X's  are  Y,  and  so  forth — may  be 
idiomatically  expressed.  Such  a  logic  would  be  per- 
fectly formal,  for  it  would  not  concern  itself  with  the 
content  of  the  terms,  which  might  still  be  expressed  by 
symbols,  but  only  with  the  rational  relations  of  the 
judgments  concerning  them.  It  would  accept  the  data 
supplied  to  its  mill,  and  merely  grind  them  out  by  the 
laws  of  ratiocination.  But  it  would  cease  to  be  barren 
and  unequal  to  the  subtlety  of  human  thought.  Human 
logic  cannot  abstract  itself  from  the  moulds  of  con- 
ceptual thought,  for  it  necessarily  manipulates  human 
judgments,  and  such  judgments  involve  a  quantitative 
and  qualitative  relation  between  subjecl  and  concept. 
Logic  is  not  equational,  like  algebra.  It  is  not 
"  S  =  M,  M  =  P,  .-.  S  =  P",  but  "S  is  M. 
whatever  is  M  is  P,  ,\  S  is  P ".  And  in  real 
thought  simple  proportions  like  these  are  apt  to 
disguise  themselves   in  endless  shapes.     Thus,   "  All 


M's  are  P"  may  appear  in  the  form  "Only  P's  are 
M  ",  or  "  To  be  M  is  to  be  P  ",  or  "  No  not  P's  are 
M  ",  or  "  Where  M  is  P  is  ",  or  "  Is  there  any  M  that 
is  not  P?  "  or  "  P-ness  is  an  attribute  which  goes  with 
M-ness  "  or  "  M-ness  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  P's  ", 
with  other  variations.  Clothed  in  idiom,  the  simple  pro- 
position takes  myriad  forms,  which  the  logician  may  be 
required  to  analyse.  Thus  "multi  societate  tutiores  " 
looks  like  a  particular  affirmative,  but  it  is  universal.  So 
also,  "Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle  ".  "All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  "  is  a  universal,  but 
not  because  of  "all"  and  "no".  So,  again,  "  Acci- 
dents will  happen  ",  or  "  Ut  ameris  ama  ",  or  "  They 
manage  things  better  in  France",  or  "  So  many  men, 
so  many  minds",  or  "  Aide-toi,  Dieu  t'aidera  ".  An 
illustration  of  "  All  not  X's  are  Y  "  might  be,  "  Be  my 
brother  or  I  will  kill  you  ".  But  at  every  point  logic 
needs  to  be  brought  into  living  touch  with  the  com- 
plexities of  constructive  thought.  Dr.  Mercier,  like 
Bradley  and  others  who  are  trying  to  remove  the  linch- 
pin of  reasoning  through  universals,  is  always  claiming 
to  have  caught  logic  out  by  propounding  verbal  conun- 
drums in  a  smart  and  bullying  Old  Bailey  manner. 
"  Don't  scratch  your  head  ",  he  thunders,  "  but  answer 
me  at  once.  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  are  plain  En- 
glishmen out  of  the  street,  and  will  listen  to  no  nonsense 
about  not  modifying  the  copula  or  quantifying  the 
predicate.  Don't  stand  there  and  quibble  about  rules  of 
the  syllogism.  Don't  tell  the  Court  about  Barbara  and 
Celarent — doubtless  improper  characters.  In  an  en- 
lightened age  are  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  my 
countrymen  to  be  trifled  with  by  superstitious  talk 
about  an  Excluded  Middle?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
a  free-born  Briton  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  com- 
pelled to  declare  that  a  thing  either  is  so-and-so  or  is  not, 
if  he  chooses  to  say  it  is  something  else."  Dr.  Mercier 
claims  to  have  invented  a  new  Logic  because  from  "  No 
pigs  fly,  no  pigs  hop"  the  syllogism  deduces  nothing, 
whereas  his  "  Method  of  Explication"  infers  that  pigs 
neither  fly  nor  hop.  His  other  triumphs  are  equally 
childish,  when  not  blunders.  From  "All  men  are 
liars"  (=  "Lying  is  common  to  all  men")  he 
actually  proves  the  quantifying  of  predicates  !  He  is 
sound,  however,  on  the  distinction  between  Logic  and 
mathematics,  and  we  agree  with  him  that  the  so-called 
copula,  the  verb  "esse",  "to  be",  in  all  its  tenses, 
moods  and  persons,  must  possess  an  existentional  force. 
Not  that  the  existence  of  either  A  or  B  is  implied  in 
"  All  A's  are  B  ",  but  only  that  whatever  existence  A's 
have  they  have  in  the  form  B — if  any  A's  exist  they 
exist  as  B.  A  general  proposition  is  necessarily  hypo- 
thetical, and  every  hypothetical  may  be  expressed 
categorically.  We  may  say  indifferently,  "  A  wet  June 
puts  all  in  tune",  or  "  If  a  June  is  wet,  it  puts  all  in 
tune  ". 

The  second  book  on  our  list  is  an  expansion  of  the 
article  on  logic  contributed  by  the  late  Professor  Adam- 
son  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  ".  It  is  a  useful  historical  summary  of  the 
subject,  Dr.  Adamson's  own  view  of  logic  being  that  it 
is  a  theory  of  methodic  knowledge  in  its  general  aspects, 
involving  a  metaphysical  analysis.  It  is  formal,  as 
being  unconcerned  with  the  concrete  matter  of  special 
sciences,  but  not  formal  in  the  sense  of  the  Aristotelian 
or  school  logic.  The  mid-Victorians  despised  the 
latter,  as  having  no  bread-and-butter  value,  like  the 
general  principles  of  Science.  But,  however  logic  be 
defined,  it  is  most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  philo- 
sophic lucidity,  that  these  two  studies  should  not  be 
lumped  together.  An  inquiry  into  the  laws  which 
govern  the  rational  connexions  of  thought  is  wholly 
distinct  from  Method.  The  analysis  of  reasoning,  i.e. 
of  valid  consecution  in  thought,  may  conceivably  be  not 
worth  undertaking,  though  it  is  really  an  amazing ly 
large  and  fruitful  investigation.  But  at  any  rate  it 
should  be  left  by  itself,  and  only  connected  with 
rhetoric  and  grammar.  Even  the  Aristotelian  and 
scholastic  logic  was  not  unmixed  with  ontology — thus 
a  really  formal  Logic  knows  nothing  of  genera  and 
species,  of  essences  and  accident,  but  only  of  universals 
and  particulars.     But  we  cannot  pursue  the  subject 
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further.  We  will  postpone  making  any  remarks  about 
Dr.  Baldwin's  "Thought  and  Things"  until  the  con- 
cluding, or  fourth,  volume  reaches  us.  But  if  anyone 
wants  to  know  what  Genetic  Epistemology  means,  and 
is  very  courageous,  here  is  the  chance. 


BOXAPARTE. 

"  With  Napoleon  at  Waterloo."    Edited  by  MacKenzie 
Macbride.    London :  Griffiths.    1911.  15s. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  misleading. 
One  would  imagine  that  it  dealt  mainly  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  Emperor  at  Waterloo. 
Two  short  and  hitherto  unpublished  memoranda  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  two  of  Napoleon's  aides- 
de-camp,  however,  are  the  only  chapters  which  refer 
to  the  subject.  The  journal  of  Jardin  Aine  was  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  a  collector  of  manuscripts ; 
and  the  other  is  unsigned,  although  the  compiler  of 
the  volume  is  satisfied  as  to  its  authenticity.  But  it 
does  not  convince  us.  Although,  like  several  other 
chroniclers  of  this  epoch — De  Bourrienne  especially — 
the  author  writes  with  extreme  bitterness  about 
Xapoleon,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  man,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  hated  the  hand  that  fed  him, 
could  refer  to  Napoleon  throughout  as  "  Buonaparte  ". 
Habit  should  have  caused  him,  if  not  to  use  the 
Imperial  designation,  at  least  to  have  used  the  style  of 
spelling  which  had  been  adopted  for  many  years  :  and 
for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  The  con- 
troversy as  to  the  name  is,  of  course,  well  known. 
But  we  may  briefly  summarise  the  facts.  When 
Napoleon's  first  commission  as  a  French  officer  was 
signed  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1775,  the  name  appears 
in  the  Italian  style  "  Xapoleone  de  Buonaparte". 
It  was  afterwards  stated  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
was  15  August  1769 — the  former  "fete  Xapoleon" 
— and  that  the  date  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  birth, 
his  reputed  elder  brother,  was  8  January  1768. 
The  dates  are  important,  because  between  the  two 
periods  Corsica,  the  land  of  both  their  births,  became 
French  territory.  Thus,  if  these  dates  are  correct, 
Xapoleon  was  born  a  Frenchman  and  Joseph  an  Italian. 
It  has  since  been  argued  that  when  Napoleon  became 
a  prominent  man  the  two  dates  were  transposed,  he 
really  being  the  elder  ;  and  in  support  of  this  theory, 
which  we  believe  was  first  started  by  De  Bourrienne,  it 
is  claimed  that  Napoleon's  early  letters  to  his  parents 
show  clearly  that  he  must  have  been  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family.  In  these  he  talks  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  prospects  in  life  in  an  almost  paternal 
manner,  and  he  also  writes  to  Joseph  in  the  same  style. 
We  regard  this,  however,  as  very  feeble  evidence.  So 
masterful  a  personality  as  Napoleon,  even  as  a  mere 
boy,  would  naturally  take  charge  of  everybody  and 
everything  which  came  within  his  reach.  But  whether 
Xapoleon  or  Joseph  were  the  elder  does  not  affect  the 
point  that  he  invariably  used  the  French  method  of 
spelling  his  surname — Bonaparte — and  it  is  improbable 
that  any  man  in  such  touch  with  him  as  an  aide-de- 
camp must  necessarily  be,  would  adopt  the  Italian 
style,  even  if  he  was  a  disappointed  man  who  bore 
some  grudge  against  his  patron.  At  any  rate  the 
reflections  of  actual  cowardice  and  indecision  in  the 
field,  contained  in  this  document,  are  in  no  wav  sup- 
ported by  independent  historical  evidence,  nor  do  we 
consider  that  the  explanations  offered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bruce  Low  in  this  volume  are  to  the  point.  According 
to  him,  Napoleon  was  successful  against  Europe 
simply  because  the  conventional  methods  of  warfare 
he  adopted  were  good  enough  for  Austrians,  Prussians, 
Russians,  and  others  ;  and  that  he  failed  in  the  end 
solely  because  he  was  at  last  confronted  with  real 
masters  of  warfare  like  the  British  commanders.  No 
doubt  some  of  his  earlier  antagonists  may  have  been 
antiquated  soldiers.  Yet  surely  none  but  a  supreme  mili- 
tary genius  could  have  achieved  such  astounding  results  ; 
and,  without  in  any  way  belittling  the  prowess  of  our 


own  great  soldiers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  had  there- 
been  no  Napoleon  our  own  methods  of  warfare  might 
have  been  equally  futile  against  a  supreme  commander. 

As  to  the  other  and  far  larger,  though  less  important, 
part  of  the  book,  it  contains  some  most  interesting 
details  of  the  great  European  struggle,  especially  the 
diaries  of  Sergeant  Nichol  and  Sergeant  Robertson. 
As  the  editor  very  rightly  points  out,  it  is  incredible 
that  men  who  displayed  insight  into  affairs,  and  who 
at  times  had  to  undertake  comparatively  important 
commands,  should  not  have  been  given  commissions, 
as  was  done  very  largely  in  similar  circumstances  in 
the  French  Army  at  this  period.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  system  had  the  effect  of  unearthing 
much  real  military  capacity,  as  the  career  of  several 
of  Napoleon's  marshals  proves.  But  this  was  not  our 
habit  in  those  days.  The  officer  caste  was  a  close 
preserve;  and  although  doubtless  some  "mute 
inglorious  Miltons  "  and  much  military  ability  were 
lost  to  us  on  account  of  so  rigid  an  adherence  to  this 
system,  still  the  result  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
Altogether  "With  Napoleon  at  Waterloo"  is  a  most 
interesting  book.  It  sheds  some  very  instructive 
sidelights  on  the  military  history  of  the  period,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  read. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

"  Egyptian  Literature."  Vol.  I.  "  Legends  of  the 
Gods."  Vol.  II.  "Annals  of  Nubian  Kings." 
By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  London :  Eegan  Paul. 
1912.    6s.  each. 

DR.  WALLIS  BUDGE'S  literary  activity  is  limit- 
less. Year  by  year  his  output  of  books  goes  on 
steadily.  Some  of  the  books  are  bulky,  none  of  them 
is  small,  and  they  are  all  addressed  more  or  less  to 
scholars.  They  all  imply  a  large  amount  of  reading 
and  study,  and  some  of  them  embody  the  results  of 
independent  research.  Above  all,  they  exhibit  a  wide 
knowledge  of  ancient  Oriental  languages,  among  w  hich 
Egyptian  and  Coptic  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Budge  is  also  known  as  an 
efficient  administrator  of  a  department  in  a  great  public 
institution.  Under  his  direction  the  Oriental  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  has  been  reorganised  as 
well  as  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  his  own  frequent  visits 
to  the  East.  How  does  he  find  time  for  it  all?  This  is 
the  first  and  last  question  which  rises  to  the  lips  when- 
ever a  new  work  of  his  is  presented  to  the  public.  The 
mere  manual  labour  of  writing  such  books  demands  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  not  to  speak  of  the 
research  and  philological  attainments  involved  in  their 
compilation.  It  is  true  that  his  works  are  largely  made 
up  of  materials  collected  from  elsewhere,  and  that  in 
many  cases  they  repeat  under  new  forms  what  he  has 
said  in  earlier  publications,  but  this  does  not  diminish 
the  wonder  of  the  achievement.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
he  will  tell  us  how  he  manages,  single-handed,  to  get 
through  the  work  of  three  or  four  men.  His  latest 
publications  are  a  continuation  of  that  useful  and 
interesting  series  of  "  Books  on  Egypt  and  Chaldaea  " 
which  have  told  the  public  what  they  want  to  know, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  what  they  ought  to  want  to  know, 
about  the  ancient  civilisations  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.  They  are  intended  to  illustrate  what 
Egyptian  literature  was  like.  No  better  way  of  bring- 
ing home  to  the  mind  of  the  modern  reader  the  charac- 
ter of  the  old  literature  of  Egypt  could  have  been 
devised.  Each  text  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
which  gives  a  plethora  of  information  about  everything 
connected  with  it,  not  excepting  its  modern  history. 
Then  comes  a  literal  translation  of  the  text  itself, 
which  is  accompanied  by  its  hieroglyphic  version,  thus 
making  the  book  a  reading-primer  for  those  who  would 
learn  ancient  Egyptian  as  well  as  a  "  library  volume" 
for  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  first  volume  very  appropriately  is  concerned  with 
the  Legends  of  the  Gods.  Egyptian  history  began 
with  the  gods  ;  they  were  the  first  rulers  of  the  country, 
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and  the  human  kings  of  later  days  were  their  descen- 
dants. The  stories  of  these  divine  monarchs  may 
therefore  be  fittingly  set  at  the  head  of  Egyptian  litera- 
ture. Historically,  indeed,  they  came  rather  late  in 
its  development ;  the  earliest  literary  works  of  which 
we  know  belong  to  proverbial  and  ethical  literature, 
and,  like  the  historical  novel,  the  history  of  the  divine 
king  was  the  product  of  a  comparatively  late  period. 
But  Dr.  Budge's  purpose  is  to  illustrate  and  so  explain 
Egyptian  literature,  not  to  write  a  detailed  account  of 
it,  and  works  of  an  historical  description  are  easier  to 
translate  and  more  certain  in  their  meaning  than  the 
proverbs  of  a  Ptah-hotep  or  even  the  travellers'  tales 
of  the  Middle  Empire. 

The  subject  of  the  second  volume,  "  The  Annals  of 
Nubian  Kings  ",  is  equally  appropriate  at  the  present 
moment.  The  excavations  at  Meroe  have  directed  the 
attention  of  scholars  to  the  Sudan  just  as  much  as  the 
British  occupation  of  the  country  has  directed  to  it 
the  attention  of  the  general  public.  For  the  present, 
at  all  events,  the  Sudan  is  more  interesting  than  Egypt, 
and  the  past  history  of  the  Sudan  ought  to  have  a 
special  attraction  for  the  Englishman.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  Dr.  Budge  has  used  the  term 
"  Nubian  "  ;  the  kings  whose  annals  are  translated 
were  kings  of  Ethiopia,  not  of  Nubia,  and  to  call  them 
Nubians  is  to  beg  the  question  as  to  the  affinities  of 
the  Ethiopian  race.  The  Assyrian  artists  of  Esar- 
haddon  who  drew  an  imaginary  portrait  of  Taharka 
supposed  him  to  be  a  negro  ;  the  native  artists  at  Meroe 
give  themselves  distinctly  Hamitic  features.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Nubians  of  Nubia,  and  still  less 
the  modern  Nubas  of  the  Sudan,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Ethiopian  conquerors  of  Egypt. 

For  there  was  a  time  when  Egypt  was  a  province 
of  the  Meroitic  empire.  It  was,  morepver,  a  critical 
time  in  the  history  of  the  old  world.  Assyria  was 
rapidly  absorbing  the  independent  kingdoms  and 
nationalities  of  Western  Asia  ;  the  Northern  Kingdom 
of  Israel  had  already  gone  and  the  existence  of  Judah 
was  threatened  by  Sennacherib.  Judah,  however,  was 
saved  by  the  Sudanese  levies  of  the  Ethiopian  king. 
The  drawn  battle  of  Eltekeh  reduced  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  drew  it  away  from  Jerusalem  until  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  unhealthy  season  brought  with  it  pestilence 
and  disaster.  That  Jerusalem  continued  to  exist  up 
to  a  time  when  the  great  prophets  had  already  appeared 
and  the  reforms  of  Josiah  had  allowed  the  religion  of 
Israel  to  take  firm  hold  of  a  considerable  body  of  the 
people  was  the  result  of  the  Ethiopian  occupation  of 
Egypt.  The  "  Annals  "  of  which  translations  are 
given  by  Dr.  Budge  relate  for  the  most  part  to  this 
occupation,  though  the  last  of  them  belongs  to  a  later 
date  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  mention  of 
Cambyses.  Nastasen,  the  King  of  Meroe,  tells  us 
how  he  sent  his  army  against  Cambyses  and  his  army 
in  the  city  of  Zar,  how  he  overthrew  the  invaders  and 
captured  their  boats,  seizing  "  all  the  cattle,  and  all  the 
oxen,  and  all  the  sheep  and  goats,  and  everything 
whereon  men  live,  from  the  city  of  Karu-tept  to  the 
city  of  Tarudi-peht  ".  The  Ethiopian  king  thus  agrees 
with  Herodotus  in  describing  the  expedition  against 
Ethiopia  as  conducted  by  Cambyses  himself. 


OCEANIC. 

"The  Depths  of  the  Ocean."  By  Sir  John  Murray, 
of  the  "Challenger"  Expedition,  and  Dr.  Johan 
Hjort,  Director  of  Norwegian  Fisheries.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1912.  28s. 

TV/T  OCTAVE  MIRBEAU  has  a  story  of  a  visitor 
J-Vl.  (()  Monaco,  who,  it  is  supposed,  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  oceanography  and  was  given  twenty- 
four  hours  to  cross  the  frontier.  "  Why,  certainly  ", 
he  said  to  the  polite  but  firm  officials  ;  "  but  five  minutes 
will  suffice."  The  airy  gentleman  would  have  had  no 
decent  opportunity  for  his  jest  had  he  seen  even  the 
title-page  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and  had  he  turned 
over  its  eight  hundred  learned  pages  and  glanced  at  its 


wealth  of  carefully  executed  figures  and  intricate  maps, 
he  would  have  crawled  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi  and 
made  the  humblest  of  apologies.  And  yet  this  volume 
is  stated  to  be  only  the  general  and  preliminary  account 
of  the  "  four  months'  summer  cruise  "  of  the  "  Michael 
Sars  ",  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  "  series  of  quarto 
volumes  ".  Truly  oceanography  is  the  pampered 
darling  of  science.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the  money 
which  Admiralties,  scientific  institutions,  and  indivi- 
duals are  willing  to  spend  on  this  form  of  investigation, 
and  no  limit  of  cost  or  bulk  for  the  publications  setting 
forth  the  results.  The  fifty  quarto  volumes  of 
"  Challenger  "  Reports  alone  must  have  cost  a  huge 
fortune,  and  would  serve  as  ballast  for  a  great  ship, 
and  yet  they  were  only  the  forerunners  of  innumerable 
quartos  and  royal  quartos,  tall  folios  and  fat  nonde- 
scripts, the  pride  and  despair  of  every  scientific  library. 
An  oceanographer  cannot  take  an  Easter  cruise  to  the 
Scillies  without  crippling  the  resources  of  a  learned 
society  to  publish  his  results,  and  only  the  Treasury  of 
a  great  nation  is  adequate  when  a  party  of  oceano- 
graphers  has  had  a  summer  holiday  and  a  well-equipped 
vessel.  After  profound  reflection,  we  have  discovered 
the  reason.  Oceanographers  hate  the  sea,  and,  having 
made  a  trip  on  it,  arrange  to  be  engaged  on  shore  for 
many  years. 

These  comments  are  due  to  no  undervaluation  of  the 
high  importance  of  marine  investigation  or  of  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained.  The  waters  of  the 
globe  cover  a  large  proportion  of  its  area,  certainly 
more  than  two-thirds,  and  the  contours  of  the  bottom 
present  corrugations  that  are  more  extreme  than  those 
of  the  land.  The  deepest  sounding  that  has  yet.  been 
made,  taken  by  a  United  States  steamer  off  the  Ladrone 
Islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  was  only  sixty-six  feet 
less  than  six  miles,  whilst  the  height  above  sea-level 
of  Mount  Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  the  highest  known 
peak,  is  only  about  five  and  a  half  miles.  This  great 
and  moving  bulk  of  water  is  of  supreme  importance 
for  the  human  race.  Study  of  the  floors  of  the  oceans 
has  been  one  of  the  surest  avenues  to  knowledge  of 
the  changes  in  the  past  distribution  of  land  and  water. 
The  oceans  are  the  highways  of  commerce,  the  barriers 
and  the  links  between  the  nations,  and  knowledge  of 
them  is  a  vital  part  of  the  economy  of  the  world. 
They  are  the  birthplaces  of  the  winds,  and  their  currents 
make  or  mar  the  climates  of  the  coasts  they  wash. 
The  sea  is  the  source  of  a  valuable  part  of  our  food 
supply.  Hitherto  it  has  been  treated  chiefly  as  the 
primitive  hunter  treated  the  land,  thoughtlessly  and 
improvidently  pillaging  it.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
learn  how  it  may  be  treated,  as  the  agriculturist 
treats  the  land,  so  as  to  give  a  larger  and  an  increasing 
yield.  Most  marketable  fish,  it  is  true,  come  from 
land-locked  waters  and  the  shallow  fringes  of  continents, 
but  oceanographers  have  taught  us  that  the  fishery 
problems  of,  say,  the  North  Sea  cannot  be  understood 
or  solved  without  knowledge  of  the  intruding  streams 
from  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  that  these 
great  expanses  are  in  intimate  correlation  with  the 
oceans  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  sea  presents  an  endless  number  of  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  problems  which  demand  wide 
investigation  and  acute  interpretation  for  their  solution. 
All  such  questions  are  intimately  associated.  The 
distribution  and  conditions  of  life  in  abyssal  depths 
depend  on  problems  of  the  surface  and  the  shore.  The 
sea  itself  is  almost  organic  in  the  complex  relations 
that  exist  between  the  whole  mass  and  the  parts.  It 
was  probably  the  home  of  the  first  particulate  life  that 
appeared  on  the  globe,  and  it  has  peopled  both  the  fresh 
waters  and  the  land.  It  is  the  fount  and  origin,  the 
very  matrix  of  life.  No  investigation  of  it  can  be 
fruitless  or  a  waste  of  energy. 

Hut  why  must  oceanographers  be  so  profuse,  over- 
elaborate,  and  tedious?  They  dump  on  you  the  raw 
materials  of  their  work,  the  endless  laboratory  notes, 
rough  drafts,  and  subsidiary  details  from  which  the 
ordinary  worker  distils  his  published  result.  The  book 
now  before  us  is  a  salient  example,  expensive,  exccl- 
lcntlv    produced,    elaborate,    and    almost  unreadable 
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except  to  the  expert  seeking  information.  And  it  is 
only  preliminary.  A  very  large  proportion  of  it  will 
be  expanded  and  repeated  in  the  promised  subsequent 
volumes.  A  large  part  of  it  has  appeared  in  volumes 
that  have  already  been  published.  Such  repetitions 
are  not  only  costly  and  unnecessary,  but  they  will  be 
a  source  of  weary  confusion  to  future  workers,  'l  ake 
as  an  example  the  treatment  of  the  fish.  A  number 
of  new  forms,  species,  or  genera  are  mentioned  and 
sometimes  figured.  They  will  have  to  be  named,  and 
described,  and  very  likely  rcfigurcd  later  on  in  the  final 
volumes.  There  arc  notes  on  the  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual fishes  and  lists  of  species  obtained  in  particular 
localities.  These  will  be  repeated,  no  doubt,  and 
expanded  later  on,  or  the  final  volumes  will  be  imper- 
fect without  reference  to  this  preliminary  account.  We 
should  have  welcomed  a  broad  general  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  voyage,  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  perhaps  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  are  not  specialists,  and  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  and,  if  you  like,  as  groundbait  for  the  waiting 
specialists,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  the  able  and 
distinguished  authors  on  what  they  are  now  offering. 


FINNISH  IDEALS. 
"Finland."     By  Ernest  Young.     London:  Chapman 
and  Hall.    1912.    6s.  net. 

'"THIS  is  one  of  the  best  books  yet  published  on 
-*-  Finland.  It  would  answer  accurately,  though  in 
bare  outline,  any  question  set  in  a  "  general  ignorance  " 
paper  on  the  country,  its  history  and  people.  The  book 
was  wanted,  for  although  Finland  has  been  a  little 
"  written-up  "  lately,  recent  authors  have  used  it  more 
as  an  excuse  for  descriptive  patches  or  as  a  text  for 
political  sermons  than  with  any  idea  of  making  the 
countrv  reallv  known  to  the  outside  world. 

The  main  features  of  Finnish  life  are  passion  for 
education  and  worship  of  nationalism.  Founded  on 
Swedish  beginnings,  Finland  has,  in  much  less  than  a 
generation,  built  up  a  system  of  education  completely 
suited  to  her  people.  Without  an  aristocracy,  religion 
but  a  name,  keenly  anxious  for  prosperity,  the  nation 
has  become,  in  a  material  sense,  strikingly  efficient. 
W  ith  the  Finns  education  is  not  merely  book  memory, 
it  aims  rather  at  a  happy  combination  of  hand  and  eye, 
brain  and  body.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  moralise 
on  the  system  as  an  object  lesson  for  other  nations,  but 
we  must  keep  our  perspective  clear.  The  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  northern  life  render  comparisons  doubly  diffi- 
cult. The  people  are  still  essentially  agricultural  and 
pastoral ;  they  live  the  intimate  daily  round  of  small 
centres,  wherein  the  practical  absence  of  class  distinc- 
tions gives  the  communistic  instinct  full  play.  Born 
originally  of  stern  necessity,  this  instinct  has  been 
cleverly  adapted  to  modern  industrial  needs,  and  while 
finding  ample  scope  in  a  wide  system  of  co-operative 
buying  and  selling  incidentally  has  taught  the  peasant 
thrift. 

Russian  bureaucracy,  not  unnaturally  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  regards  Finnish  ideals  with  intense  sus- 
picion. The  Russian  official  sees  only  a  centre  which 
may  leaven  the  whole  Empire  with  discontent.  To  him 
Finnish  patriotism  is  rank  particularist  heresy.  This 
is  surely  the  mistake  of  a  narrow  outlook.  Finland 
simply  asks  to  be  let  alone.  Her  people  have  care- 
fully avoided  all  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  indeed 
regard  the  Imperial  family  with  strong  affection. 
Unfortunately  their  leaders  have  excited  the  country 
with  the  heady  froth  of  doctrinaire  socialism.  There  is 
too  strong  a  tendency  to  mistake  change  for  progress 
and  book-knowledge  for  intellect.  Single-chamber 
government,  political  sex-equality,  religion  simply 
tolerated  as  a  useful  superstition,  are  all  elements 
strongly  antipathetic  to  Russian  ideas  of  Government 
and  it  may  be  that  the  Finns,  by  their  blind  and  head- 
long rush  forward,  will  end  in  destroving  the  nationalitv 
they  rightly  prize  so  highly.  It  might  be  better  to  eive 
Progress  a  pause. 


With  so  intense  a  national  spirit  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Finns  should  seek  after  the  founding  of  an  art 
and  literature  hall-marked  as  all  their  own.  In  art  and 
architecture  this  spirit  has  led  to  that  wild  breaking 
away  from  tradition  so  clearly  shown  by  their  ugly 
naturalism  and  bizarre  buildings.  Expert  as  Mr. 
Young  is  in  education,  our  faith  in  him  as  a  critic  of 
art  disappears  entirely  when  we  read  of  Finnish  archi- 
tecture that  "  To  me  it  is  an  intense  joy,  even  when  it  is 
ugliest  and  least  effective;  for  it  is  daring".  We 
should  be  sorry  to  believe  lhat  the  crude  materialism  of 
most  of  the  Finnish  artists,  exclusively  trained,  by  the 
way,  in  foreign  studios,  in  any  sense  reflected  the  ideals 
of  the  best  of  the  Finns.  The  mind  of  the  people  is 
too  healthy  to  bow  down  for  long  to  this  second-rate 
stuff,  even  though  it  be  home-made.  Before  long  they 
will  discover  the  value  of  tradition  and  realise  that  true 
art  is  essentially  without  a  country. 

England  is  often  blamed  by  the  Finns  for  her  refusal 
to  take  sides  against  Russia.  Regret  it  as  we  may,  the 
quarrel  is  domestic,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  face 
a  European  war  how  can  we  help?  Other  nations,  too, 
are  concerned.  All  one  can  hope  is  Russia  may  some 
day  realise  that  a  contented  and  prosperous  subject 
nation  is  far  more  useful  as  a  member  of  the  Empire 
than  a  sullen,  disaffected  and  disloyal  province. 


A  COMEDY  OF  ASSUMPTIONS. 

"  Mrs.  Lancelot."    By  Maurice  Hewlett.    London  : 
Macmillan.    1912.  6s. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  in  this  volume  that  gives 
food  for  critical  reflection.  Approaching  it  from 
the  material  side,  one  observes  first  a  strictly  gentle- 
manly cloth  case,  neatly  lettered  without  any  flashi- 
ness  ;  and  within,  dignified  printing,  and  a  quotation 
from  the  "  Iliad  "  on  a  title-page  bearing  a  famous  and 
respected  imprint.  From  the  initial  fly-leaf  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Hewlett  has  at  least  sixteen  books,  chiefly 
fiction,  to  his  name,  and  that  these  are  vended  both 
to  rich  and  poor  at  prices  ranging  from  a  guinea  to 
sixpence.  Plainly,  then,  here  is  an  author  possessing 
a  considerable  vogue.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
given  a  series  of  extracts  from  press-notices  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  other  books,  which  must  convince  the  veriest 
novice  in  literature  that  the  author  is  a  recognised 
artist  who  must  be  taken  seriously. 

Let  us  then  take  this  novel  seriously.  We  are 
assured  by  the  sub-title  that  it  is  a  "  Comedy  of  Assump- 
tions and  we  notice  that  it  has  a  "Comedy  with  a 
Sting"  and  a  "Comedy  of  Resolution"  for  pre- 
decessors. There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  writing 
about  assumptions  of  various  kinds  in  the  first  chapter 
or  two,  and  occasional  references  to  other  assumptions 
later.  The  story  is  set  in  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
with  a  certain  Duke — in  fact,  "  the  "  Duke — as  one  of 
the  principal  figures,  and  relates  how  Georgiana 
married  an  anaemic  and  moral  portent,  flirted  with  the 
Duke,  a  married  man  of  polygamous  instincts,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Gervase  Poore,  a  poet.  In  the  end  she 
runs  away  with  the  poet,  and  her  husband  agrees  to 
set  her  free.  There  is  also  an  incident  of  the  premature 
birth  and  death  of  Georgiana's  baby.  Such  is  Mr. 
Hewlett's  presentation  of  a  comedy. 

Perhaps,  alternatively,  the  story  has  a  satirical  pur- 
pose ;  Mr.  Hewlett  may  be  desirous  of  showing  us  how 
the  Comic  Spirit  directed  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
in  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill.  And  the  point  of  his 
satire — if  we  also  may  make  an  assumption — may  lie 
in  the  apparent  similarity  between  the  effect  of  the 
Comic  Spirit's  stimulus  in  those  days  and  its  effect  in 
our  own.  There  is  nothing  in  the  historical  scenery  and 
properties  that  affects  the  interaction  of  the  characters 
or  colours  their  common  humanity.  A  contemporary 
Georgiana,  surrounded  by  modern  representatives  of 
her  lunatic,  her  lover  and  her  poet,  would  act  in  the 
same  way  Avith  just  as  much  probability.  Still,  it  may 
be  satire  raised  to  a  higher  power ;  possibly  Mr.  Hewlett 
is  pointing  out  that  in  the  place  where  marriages  are 
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made  there  is  laughter  at  the  expense  of  a  husband  who 
loses  his  wife  and  of  a  wife  who  loses  her  child. 

If  we  take  "  Mrs.  Lancelot  "  seriously  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  a  comedy  ;  but,  changing  our  skin  and 
making  a  new  assumption,  we  find  Mr.  Hewlett  a 
capital  entertainer  with  a  cynical  manner.  The  Duke 
is  a  typical  man  of  the  world,  guiding  the  helm  of  the 
State  in  a  fine  old  self-willed,  single-minded,  one-ideaed 
manner,  neglectful  of  his  wife  and  adult  sons,  charac- 
teristically English  in  punctuality  at  dinner,  gaily  con- 
temptuous of  other  men's  proprietary  rights  in  women, 
a  hard  worker  and  a  hard  liver  ;  withal,  a  competent 
old  sinner.  Charles  Lancelot,  the  anaemic  husband,  is 
the  well-known  figure  of  fiction — the  strong,  silent, 
married  lover  of  his  wife — cunningly  perverted,  at  times 
inhumanly  perverse.  Gervase  Poore,  the  young  poet, 
can  be  met  with  now  as  then,  and  as  always.  A  very 
happy  chapter,  quite  genuine  comedy  for  once,  gives 
a  brilliant  little  vignette  of  a  real  man,  Tom  Moore, 
the  singer  of  Erin  in  anapaests.  Georgiana  Lancelot — 
well,  men  of  the  Duke's  type  are  common  enough  in 
all  ages,  and  this  is  to  them  a  typical  woman,  the  sort 
they  pursue  and  call  "fair  game".  There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  whether  we  have  "  rounded  Cape 
Turk"  or  not.  It  is  precisely  in  this  point  that  our 
taste  fails  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Hewlett's;  and  "Mrs. 
Lancelot"  is  not  the  first  book  of  his  which  we  have 
laid  aside  with  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  for  enter- 
tainment and  of  psychic  nausea  for  its  cynicism. 

We  could  well  spare,  moreover,  a  certain  exotic 
affectation  of  style,  which,  although  Mr.  Hewlett  often 
manages  to  make  it  effective,  occasionally  lands  him 
in  obscurity  or  worse.  "  Georgiana,  at  his  '  My  poor 
child,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  your  troubles?  Come 
and  cry  on  my  shoulder  ' — obeyed  him.  He  soothed  her 
as  a  mother  would  a  child  unhappy."  What  is  the 
literary  excellence  in  separating  Georgiana  so  far  and 
so  needlessly  from  her  verb?  What  is  the  exact  value 
of  the  difference  between  "  a  child  unhappy  "  and  "  an 
unhappy  child  "?  Meredith,  we  may  be  told,  had  faults 
in  that  kind  ;  granted,  but  Meredith  leaves  us  with  a 
sense  of  psychic  health. 


THE  LONG  ENGAGEMENT. 

"The  Long  Engagement."   By  E,  S.  Stevens.  London: 
Mills  and  Boon.    1912.  6s. 

SOME  events  can  happen  anywhere,  for  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  there  is  the  daily  list  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  on  which  are  based  the 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  farces  of  common  life.  Yet 
the  place  must  always  count  for  something  since  there 
are  different  colours  which  can  be  laid  over  the  common 
groundwork.  Love  is  the  commonest  theme  of  the 
story-tellers,  and  men  and  women  can  doubtless  love 
as  well  in  Lapland  as  in  Andalusia,  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  change  from  grey  skies  to  blue  and  for 
all  which  that  implies.  It  is  often  said  to  be  a  danger- 
ous thing  for  an  author  with  a  reputation  in  one  class 
of  work  to  attempt  to  establish  another  having  no  very 
definite  connexion  with  the  first,  but  the  doctrine  is  a 
mere  piece  of  commercialism.  It  is  as  though  the 
successful  ironmonger  were  warned  against  exhibiting 
loaves  of  bread  in  his  shop  window.  Miss  Stevens  in 
her  books  of  the  East  proved  her  possession  of  the  art 
of  narrative  and  of  the  power  of  an  almost  scientific 
investigation.  It  was  the  combination  of  the  abilities 
to  write  and  to  understand.  In  her  journey  towards 
the  West  she  gave  us  "  The  Lure  ",  but  it  was  a  novel 
of  passage  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  forget  it,  for  with  "  The  Long  Engagement  " 
we  may  count  her  at  home  in  England.  Certainly  it 
is  no  business  of  the  critic  to  settle  the  subject  on  which 
an  author  may  write,  and  it  would  be  merely  imperti- 
nent to  suggest  a  choice  of  continents.  As  well  might 
one  demand  the  compulsory  adoption  of  the  quill  for 
all  manuscripts.  Miss  Stevens  has  chosen  to  make  a 
change  in  her  scene,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  watch 
for  her  success  or  failure  in  producing  her  new  colour 


scheme.  For  the  rainbow  shades  which  are  lost  she 
has  attempted  to  find  no  substitutes.  .She  uses  grey  in 
all  its  tints,  but  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  break  for  blue, 
although  we  find  all  the  changes  which  lie  between  the 
twilight  of  the  dove  and  the  twilight  of  the  raven. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  love  in  a  mist,  and  we  can 
understand  why  the  vision  so  presents  itself  to  one 
almost  new  to  writing  of  English  life.  The  incidents 
are  few,  and  there  is  but  one,  at  the  end,  which  sug- 
gests the  guile  of  the  dramatist.  Some  people  will  call 
it  dull  reading,  but  there  is  matter  in  it  to  charm  those 
who  have  the  time  and  the  wish  to  follow  patiently. 
The  story  is  of  a  man  and  a  woman  born  in  decent 
circumstances,  engaged  to  one  another,  and  holding 
themselves  through  many  years  too  poor  for  marriage. 
On  this  skeleton  Miss  Stevens  has  built,  and  built  suc- 
cessfully, avoiding  alike  the  inanities  of  parlour  comedy 
and  the  easy  path  of  the  pathos-monger.  Doubtless 
the  situation  of  the  man  and  the  woman  had  its  original 
at  about  the  time  when  our  fathers  discovered  that  a 
metal  instrument  would  cut  up  a  dinner  with  less 
trouble  than  the  usual  piece  of  flint,  yet  on  these  old 
bones  living  flesh  can  be  put,  for  the  characters  seldom 
appear  as  creatures  of  artifice.  The  man,  the  less 
sensitive  being  of  the  pair,  bearing  his  burden  with 
resignation,  lacks  the  thought  that  the  other  partner 
to  the  bargain  may  want  the  strength  he  brings  to  the 
sorry  business  of  waiting  by  routine.  Since  his  own 
life  has  been  divided  in  performance  of  certain  stereo- 
typed duties,  he  has  naturally  come  to  possess  the 
conformist  conscience ;  he  lacks,  in  short,  the  spirit  to 
rebel  against  the  apparent  necessities.  With  the 
woman  it  is  otherwise,  for  the  rebel  blood  is  in  her. and 
she  knows  the  supreme  value  of  discontent  as  a  means 
of  gaining  happiness.  After  the  way  of  her  kind  she 
comes  into  the  danger  of  exchanging  bad  for  worse, 
and  the  "  sudden  success  "  device  of  the  novelist  is 
needed  to  put  matters  right  for  the  final  chapters.  The 
episodes  of  her  second  engagement  and  of  the  man's 
conquest  of  fortune  seem  to  lower  the  book  towards 
the  level  of  the  ordinary.  Surely  her  onslaught  against 
the  tyranny  of  custom  should  have  been  enough  to  wake 
her  lethargic  lover  from  his  dream  of  the  continuity  of 
days.  The  compact  ending  suggests  too  much  the 
close  of  a  puppet  show. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Indian  Scene."  By  J.  A.  Spender.  London :  Methuen. 
1912.    3s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  not  long  sojourn  in  a  country  or  knowledge  of  its 
language  and  customs  or  an  awful  familiarity  with  its 
"  facts  and  figures  "  that  entitle  a  man  to  write  a  good  book 
on  that  country.  Some  of  the  most  ill-written  and  least- 
interesting  books  about  foreign  countries  have  been  written 
by  Englishmen  who  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  those 
countries.  Padgett  M.P.  is  in  the  wrong  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  if  he  has  a  spark  of  genius,  or  even 
if  he  has  talents  and  a  vision  well  above  the  average,  he 
may  write  a  book  about  Africa  or  Asia  on  the  strength  of  a 
week's  tour  there  which  will  be  of  more  value  than  a  whole 
roomful  of  dry,  lifeless  works  by  authorities  without 
imagination  and  the  gift  of  words.  The  author  of  this 
little  collection  of  sketches  and  reflections  is  not  of  the 
Padgett  order;  he  is  remote  as  a  man  can  be  from  it,  but, 
like  Padgett,  he  has  spent  only  a  matter  of  weeks  in  India. 
The  result,  thanks  to  an  uncommon  literary  skill,  and  still 
more  to  vision  and  imagination,  is  a  book  suggestive  and 
intellectual  throughout.  Many  people  read  the  sketches  as 
they  appeared  in  the  "Westminster  Gazette",  and  we 
suppose  that _ most,  readers  who  are  at  all  concerned  in 
journalism  or  literature  recognised  the  author,  who  has  a 
position  singular  and  unassailed  in  his  calling  to-day.  About 
ninety-nine  tr-avel  books  in  each  hundred  are  meant  to  be 
"remaindered"  within  a  few  months.  This,  however,  is 
not  one  of  the  ninety-nine. 

"  P.  Vergili  Maronis  opera  omnia."  London :  The  Hiccardi 
Press,  Macmillan  and  the  Medici  Society.  1912.  Two  vols. 
31s.  6d.  net. 

The  two  new  volumes  of  the  Classics  from  the  Hiccardi 
Press,  containing  the  entire  works  of  Vergil,  are,  as  were 
the  other  classical  volumes  already  issued  from  the  same 
Press,  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.    The  text  used  for  this 
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Vergil  is  that  of  Professors  Henry  Xettleship  and  Postdate  ; 
so  that  those  of  us  who  turn  to  this  edition  with  the  curiosity 
of  the  pure,  exacting  scholar  will  have  little  to  complain  of. 
But.  fortunately,  even  in  these  days  of  hustle,  cheapness, 
and  tit-bits  there  are  not  a  few  of  us  over  whom,  though  we 
cannot  profess  to  be  fine  scholars,  the  Classics  do  still  retain 
their  unspeakable  fascination ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  reverent 
affection  we  have  for  them  which  leads  us  to  care  that  the 
form  in  which  we  read  them  should  be  appropriately  a 
dignified  form.  Assuredly  in  this  respect  it  would  be 
impossible  to  desire  even  with  the  most  fastidious  taste  any 
books  more  admirable  than  these  the  Riccardi  Press  is  giving 
us.  The  type  is  eminently  distinguished  and  clear  to 
read;  it  is  free  from  any  sort  of  affectation,  and,  following 
the  tradition  of  fine  manuscripts  and  printing,  it  is  beauti- 
fully set  upon  the  page ;  on  each  page,  or  rather  each  couple 
of  pages — for  the  open  book,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
true  unit  in  printing — we  have  a  finely  disposed  arrange- 
ment of  black-and-white  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  decoration,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the  modern 
revival  of  printing,  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  text. 
Lastly,  each  volume  is  conveniently  light  in  the  hand.  Such 
are  some  of  the  many  virtues  characteristic  of  these  really 
incomparable  editions  ;  and  by  reason  of  them  no  doubt  the 
collector  will  hasten  to  secure  and  set  these  volumes  on  his 
shelves.  But  we  are  sure  that  it  is  not  only  to  the  collector 
that  they  will  make  appeal.  If  they  are  not,  as  no  doubt 
is  the  case,  just  for  everyday  rough  usage,  yet  for  use 
they  are.  and  not  merely  for  show.  In  our  quiet  moments 
of  poetical  and  literary  appreciation  they  will  be  the  pre- 
cisely satisfying  form  in  which  we  are  glad  to  refresh 
ourselves  with  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  literature.  May  we 
end  by  expressing  a  hope  that  what  the  Riccardi  Press  is 
doing  so  excellently,  so  uniquely,  for  the  Latin  writers  it 
may  some  time  see  its  way  to  doing  also  for  the  Greek  ?  Let 
us  suggest,  for  instance,  to  start  with— a  Theocritus  ! 


"Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Septembre. 

This  number  contains  the  best  article  we  have  yet  seen 
on  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan.  Le  Marquis  de  la  Mazeliere 
writes  with  great  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  the  recent 
history  of  Japan  and  the  career  of  Mutsuhito.  He  makes 
clear  the  extreme  ability  of  the  man  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  guided  his  country  into  strange  waters.  Although 
Japan  has  a  Parliament  there  has  been  no  real  break  with  the 
past.  The  Emperor  has  taken  the  place  of  the  military 
caste.  A  greater  and  more  sudden  change  has  never  been 
seen  than  that  which  was  effected  by  the  transformation  of  a 
,  semi-divine  but  shrouded  and  ineffectual  potentate  into 
a    popular   despot.      Mutsuhito    did    not    attempt  the 
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Chief  Ojtiob  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manaftr . 


The   IDEAL  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  Benefits  of  their 
investments  during  their  own  lifetime  and,  in 
the  event  of  premature  death,  to  leave  their  legal 
representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  Home 
Free  from  Mortgage  Debt  or  encumbrance. 
Apply  for  free  Booklet  entitled — 

"  Buying  a  House  in  the  Right  Way." 

GOOD   PROSPECTS   FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  post  /ree. 

THE  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd., 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3,000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W.. 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C, 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen'e  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THB 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 
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impossible  task  of  governing  by  himself.  He  has  worked  by 
means  of  Ministers  whom  he  has  chosen  and  trusted.  He 
himself  led  the  simplest  of  lives,  and  repaid  the  adoration 
of  his  people  by  persistent  devotion  to  their  service.  He 
conciliated  the  reforms  initiated  by  his  Ministers  with  the 
precepts  of  his  ancestors.  Even  according  to  Western  ideas 
he  was  a  very  great  ruler.  M.  Rene  Doumic  writes  in  an 
appreciative  style  on  the  literary  work  of  M.  Beaunier,  who 
is  about  to  take  his  place  on  the  "Revue"  as  the  writer 
of  the  monthly  article  on  current  literature.  M.  Doumic 
will  not  be  lost  to  us ;  he  is  to  undertake  the  dramatic 
criticism,  and  will  handle  the  literary  history  of  France  in 
a  somewhat  different  fashion. 


BOOKS  ON  ART. 

"  The  Venetian  School  of  Painting."  By  E.  March  Phillipps. 
London:  Macmillan.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

This  book  would  not  claim  a  place  among  works  of  reference 
proper;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  fair  introduction 
for  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  Venetian  painting.  Miss 
Phillipps  expressly  states  that  no  work  exists  in  English 
which  deals  as  a  whole  with  the  Venetian  school.  Surely  she 
has  overlooked  Berenson's  "  Venetian  Painters  ",  which,  to  be 
candid,  deals  with  its  subject  more  synthetically  than  the 
book  before  us.  Indeed  within  the  limits  she  has  set  herself 
Miss  Phillipps  might  have  designed  her  study  as  a  whole, 
and  in  detail  a  little  more  orderly.  There  is  small  practical 
value,  in  a  book  intended  to  be  "  carried  round  "  when 
visiting  the  original  works,  in  descriptive  description  of 
obvious  surface  facts — for  example,  "  The  attendant  angels 
look  on  with  an  air  of  sweet  interest  ".  We  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  false  sentiment  in  such  description,  but 
rather  question  whether  more  attention  to  her  painters' 
technical  and  mental  development,  as  illustrated  in  a  few 
typical  examples,  would  not  have  stimulated  in  her  readers 
a  more  intelligent  observation.  Her  treatment  of  the  more 
important  men,  Titian,  Bellini,  etc.,  is  more  ordered  because 
her  study  of  them  has  been  more  thorough ;  but  even  then  her 
thread  is  sometimes  snapped  by  irrelevant  discursions. 
However,  there  is  no  question  but  that  her  sympathetic  and 
obviously  sincere  study  will  be  helpful.  We  note  that 
she  does  not  include  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Crivelli  in  her  list ;  a  small  but  beautiful  example  worth 
visiting.  Perhaps  Mazzola  and  Marziale,  as  pupils  of 
Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
have  been  included  in  her  summary  of  the  Bellinesque 
painters. 

"  D.  Y.  Cameron  :  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  his  Etched  Work." 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Descriptive  Notes  on  each  Plate 
by  Frank  Binder.    Glasgow :  MaeLehose.    1912.  84s. 

As  books  on  art  go  few  will  have  the  permanent  demand 
of  works  of  reference.  Only  in  quite  recent  years  have 
writers  devoted  their  labour  to  cataloguing  living  artists' 
work,  thus  attempting  to  make  posterity  immune  from  the 
harassing  problems  that  surround  collectors,  and  incidentally 
create  innumerable  staffs  of  trained  experts.  None  but 
those  who  have  attempted  such  work  can  fully  estimate  the 
labour,  the  patience,  and  scrupulous  care  that  Mr.  Rinder 
has  given  to  this  catalogue  of  Mr.  Cameron's  etchings 
from  "  No.  1,  Paisley  Abbey,  1887,  to  No.  434,  A  Queen  of 
Chartres,  1912  ".  When  we  reflect  that  within  these  numbers 
two,  three,  or  four  states  of  the  great  majority  of  plates 
have  been  described  we  get  a  clearer  clue  to  the  work  involved. 
Of  every  plate  an  illustration  is  given,  necessarily  on  a  con- 
siderably reduced  scale  ;  the  prime  purpose  of  the  book  being 
practical  service  to  serious  collectors  rather  than  sumptuous 
show.  Mr.  Rinder' s  introductory  essay  is  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  rare  criticism  that  adequately  endeavours  to  express 
the  significance  of  art,  seeing  in  art  not  a  topographical 
record,  but  a  reflection  of  the  infinite.  As  a  detail  we  note 
his  verdict  that  "  almost  without  exception  the  cutting  down 
of  plates  (on  Mr.  Cameron's  part)  has  falsified  the  first  and 
finer  intention  ".  This  opens  a  question  of  absorbing 
interest,  how  far  can  an  artist  be  relied  on  in  judging 
his  own  work  ;  what  are  the  relative  values  of  his  unreasoned 
impulse  and  his  critical  judgment? 

"Catalogue  of  Dutch  Painters."  By  Hofstede  de  Groot.  Vol.  IV. 
J.  Buisdael,  Hobbema,  A.  v.  de  Velde,  Paul  Potton.  London : 
Macmillan.    25s.  net. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  Dr.  de  Groot's  Catalogues 
Raisonnes  need  no  special  introduction  or  explanation.  For 
his  purpose  we  suppose  his  succinct  biographies  could  not 
be  bettered.  Ho  raises  again,  we  note,  the  question  of 
Hobbema's  National  Gallery  "  Avenuo  of  Middolharnis 
strongly  doubting  whether  the  apparent  date,  1689,  is  pos- 
sible. "  It  appears  impossible  that  anyono  ",  he  says,  "  who 
at  thirly  abandons  painting  in  favour  of  gauging  wine-casks 


should  at  the  age  of  fifty  become  all  at  once  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  masterpiece  like  the  '  Avenue  ',  the  finest  picture 
next  to  Rembrandt's  '  Syndics  '  which  has  been  painted  in 
Holland  ".  Here  we  completely  fail  to  follow  Dr.  de  Groot, 
firstly  in  rating  the  "  Avenue  "  above  every  Rembrandt  but 
the  "  Syndics  "  (which  privately  we  should  rank  much  lower 
among  Rembrandt's  masterpieces),  and  then  in  considering  it 
so  remarkable  as  to  transcend  not  only  Ruisdael,  but  also 
Hobbema's  own  earlier  work.  As  for  the  disputed  barely 
legible  date  it  certainly  is  nearer  1689  than  1669;  and  on 
stylistic  grounds  the  picture  seems  to  fall  into  Hobbema's 
cold-toned  rather  niggling  period,  admittedly  superior  as  it 
is  to  most  of  his  late  work.  Recent  investigation,  by  the 
way,  has  found  more  signatures  on  the  National  Gallery 
Ruisdaels  than  Dr.  Groot  records.  Dr.  de  Groot's  lists  of  the 
masters'  pupils  and  imitators  are  especially  valuable. 

"Nature  in  Italian  Art."    By  Emma  Gurney  Salter.  London: 
Black.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  object  of  this  volume,  according  to  the  author's  pre- 
face, is  to  trace  the  development  of  landscape  from  the 
summary  conventions  of  Giotto  to  its  magnificent  culmina- 
tion in  the  Venetian  School.  It  is  no  small  claim,  but, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  space,  Miss  Salter  has  done 
her  work  well  and  produced  a  volume  of  real  value  to  the 
student  of  Italian  art.  The  fact,  too,  that  it  contains  both 
a  general  and  a  topographical  index  renders  it  of  the  greater 
practical  use.  The  charm  of  these  Italian  backgrounds  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  interest  of  the  central  action 
until  we  come  to  the  Venetians,  when  landscape  first  fully 
came  into  her  own.  In  connexion  with  Moretto's  fine  land- 
scape settings,  the  author  might  well  have  illustrated  the 
wonderful  "  S.  Giustina  "  of  the  Vienna  Gallery,  with  its 
luminous  sky  and  silvery  distance.  Where  everything  has 
been  brought  so  well  up  to  date,  including  a  reference  to 
the  Venetian  Exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Club  last  winter, 
one  may  be  forgiven  for  expressing  surprise  that  such  an 
anachronism  as  "  Vittore "  Pisano  should  have  escaped 
notice. 

"Van  Eyck."    By  J.  C.  M.  Weale.     "Masterpieces  in  Colour" 
Series.    London :  Jack.    1912.    Is.  ©d.  net. 

The  association  of  the  names  of  Van  Eyck  and  Weale 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  authority.  The  younger  genera- 
tion appears  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  judicial  mind, 
not  to  say  dryness,  as  the  elder,  and  this  little  book  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  considering  the  limitation  imposed  by 
its  eighty  pages  of  large  print.  Mr.  Weale  is  contemptuous 
of  the  theory  which  sends  Hubert  Van  Eyck  to  Jerusalem 
and  discerns  in  the  picture  of  the  walled  city  with  the  three 
Marys  belonging  to  Sir  F.  Cook,  "  a  sketch  made  on  the 
spot  ".  He  reminds  the  reader  that  the  defences  of  the 
Holy  City,  pulled  down  in  1239,  were  not  rebuilt  until  1542, 
some  hundred  years  after  Hubert's  death.  The  coloured 
illustrations  are  of  small  help  to  a  study  of  these  great 
colourists. 


For  tbts  Week's  Books  see  page  374. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part-payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C. 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 


D  A  ID  D  O    B E  AUT ,FUL  Hardy 

WW  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  or  all  SprinC  Flowers 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 
BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  36  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  tor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  In  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Frtt. 

BARK    &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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University  of  London. 
KING'S  COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 
in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London.  Students 
may  also  join  for  any  of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  course.  Facilities 
for  research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers'  Training  Course,  Day 
Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies. 
Division  of  Architecture. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.— (a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Division,  (c)  Bacteriological  Department,  (d)  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
A  School  of  the  University  of  London. 
COURSES  FOR  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY,  OR  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP  OF  THE  COLLEGE.    DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 


For  full  information  and  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ;  or  to 
the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand. 

THE  ROYAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

SCHOOL  OF  NAVIGATION. 


Complete  courses  of  study  axe  provided  for 

CADETS 

preparatory  to  their  becoming  officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  winter 
session,  which  begins  on  SEPTEMBER  24th,  will  be  held  in  the  College.  The 
summer  session  (April-September)  will  be  spent  on  board  the  specially  equipped 

SEA-GOING  TRAINING  SHIP 

formerly  H.M.S.Y.  "  Vivid,"  when  the  cadets  will  be  instructed  in  practical 
seamanship,  steam  navigation,  boating,  signalling,  and  the  executive  duties  of  an 
officer  of  a  modern  ship. 

Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Director,  the  Royal  Technical 
College,  Glasgow. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  F.R.I. B.A.,  will 
give  a  Course  of  twenty-fcur  Lectures  on  "  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE" 
at  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM  on  Thursdays,  commencing  October  3rd  at  4.30  p.m., 
and  a  course  of  twenty-four  Lectures  on  "  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  "  at 
the  VICTORIA  and  ALBERT  MUSEUM  on  Mondays,  commencing  September  30th 
at  5  p.m. 

These  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  diagrams,  photographs  and 
models,  and  will  appeal  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  orofessional  student. 
The  Museum  exhibits  are  studied  after  the  Lectures. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  10  Woburn  Square,  W.C. 


Under  Contract  with  H  M.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,&c. 


Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL   EASTERN  PORTS. 

For  freight    and   passage    apply  : 
P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,   122,  Leadenhall    Street,  EX. 
Northumberland  Avenue,   W.C,  London. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFBICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agencies  :  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street, 
and  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  13  Cockspur  Street 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  I  rust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

PRICE  X/-  NET;   POST  FREE,  1/X*. 

INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W,  DALTON, 

THE  WEST   STRAND   PUBLISHING   CO.,  LTD, 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Which 

can  be  made  suitable  for  any  degree  of 
digestive  power  by  th»  simple  process  of 
letting  it  stand  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  at  one  stage  of  its  preparation. 

When  strength  is  returning  after  illness,  a  carefully 
regulated  and  increasing  amount  of  exercise  for  the 
digestive  functions  is  beneficial.  Benger's  Food  is 
the  only  food  which  can  be  prepared  so  as  to  give  the 
stomach  this  regulated  amount  of  work. 


3)cn£cr'i  Food  it  toU  in  Um  bj)  chemists,  etc..  cvcryxlierc. 


i 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

HOTELS.   

BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

pROWBOROUGH.- CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

_L  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

T   ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  j    First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

LUCERNE.  —  GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 
Highly  patronised.    Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 

MATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.   Full  modern 
suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I.W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
'*  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Perugino  (Selwyn  Brinton).    Jack.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (Eleanor  C.  Price).    Methuen.    10s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Wood  Familv  of  Burelem.  (Frank  Falkner).    Chapman  and 
Hall.    42s.  net. 

Jean- Jacques  Rousseau    (Julien  Tiersot).    Paris  :  Felix  Alcan. 
3/r.  50c. 

My  Own  Times  (Lady  Dorothy  Nevill).    Methuen.    15s.  net. 
The  Cumberland  Letters  (edited  by  Clementina  Black).  Seeker. 
16a.  net. 

The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  (Romain  Rolland).  Heinemann. 
6s.  net. 

Robert  Kett  and  the  Norfolk  Rising  (Joseph  Clayton).  Seeker. 
8s.  6c/.  net. 

Twelve  Catholic  Men  of  Science  (edited  by  Sir  Bertram  Windle). 

Catholic  Truth  Society.    Is.  6c?.  net. 
A  Century  of  Great  Actors,  1750-1850  (Cecil  Ferard  Armstrong). 

Mills  and  Boon.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

One  of  Marlborough's  Captains  (Morice  Gerard)  ;  The  Sign  at 

Six  (Stewart  Edward  White) ;  The  Lighted  Way  (E.  Phillips 

Oppenheim) ;   The  Keynote  (Alphonee  de  Chateaubriant) ; 

The   Eagrave   Square    Mystery    (Arthur   H.  Marchmont). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  each. 
The   Street   of   the    Flute-Player    (H.    de    Vere   Stacpoole)  ; 

Glamour  (Bohun  Lynch) ;  Simon  Brandin  (B.  Paul  Neuman). 

Murray.    6s.  each. 
My  Love  and  I  (Martin  Redfield)  ;  A  Slice  of  Life  (Robert 

Halifax) ;   The   Broad   Walk    (Baroness   Leonie  Aminoff). 

Constable.    6s.  each. 
Dagobert's  Children  (L.  J.  Beeston) ;  A  Modern  Ahab  (Theodora 

Wilson     Wilson)  ;     Franceses    (Cecil    Adair).    6s.  each. 

Countess  Daphne  ("  Rita  ").    2s.  net.    Stanley  Paul. 
Mary  Pechell  (Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes)  ;  The  Royal  Road  (Alfred 

Ollivant).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
The  Bad  Lord  Lockington  (Florence  Warden) ;  Things  as  They 

Are  (Mrs.  E.  K.  Williamson).    Long.    6s.  each. 
Three  Women  (Netta  Syrett).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Illusions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bressingham  (Gerard  Bendall). 

Lane.  6s. 

Windybridge  (W.  Riley).    Jenkins.  6s. 

Barriers  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  Julian  Byng).  Holden  and  Hardingham. 
6s. 

Monsieur  Carnifex  (Alexander   Crawford) ;  The   Second  City 

(W.  J.  Eccott).    Blackwood.    6s.  each. 
The  White  Gauntlet  (Percy  James  Brebner).    Cassell.  6s. 
The  Price  She  Paid  (David  Graham  Phillips).    Appleton.  6s. 
Stormlight  (Lady  Troubridge) ;  The  Browns  (J.  E.  Buckrose). 

Mills  and  Boon.    6s.  each. 
Less  than  the  Dust  (Mary  Agnes  Hamilton).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

A  Song  of  the  English  (Rudyard  Kipling).    (Illustrated  by  W. 

Heath  Robinson).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
The  Adventures  of    Bobby    Orde    (Stewart   Edward  White). 

I  isher  Unwin.  6s. 
The  Romance    of    Submarine    Engineering    (T.   W.   Corbin) ; 

Heroes  of  Science    (Charles  R.  Gibson).    Seeley,  Service. 

5s.  each. 

History. 

Tragic  Episodes  of  the  French  Revolution  in  Brittany  (G. 

Lenotre).    Nutt.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Campaign  in  Manchuria  1904  to  1905  :  Second  Period — The 

Decisive  Battles  22  August  to  17  October  1904  (Capt.  F.  R. 

Sedgwick).    Allen.    10s.  net. 
Romances  of  the  French  Theatre  (Francis  Gribble).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    15s.  net. 
The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish 

Joint-Stock  Companies  to  1720,  Vol.  I.  (William  Robert 

Scott).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    17s.  net. 

Law. 

Court-Hand  Restored ;  or,  the  Student's  Assistant  in  Reading 
Old  Deeds,  Charters,  Records,  etc.  (Andrew  Wright). 
Stevens  and  Sons.    21s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Butterflies   and  Moths  at  Home    and    Abroad    (H.  Rowland 

Brown).    Unwin.    7s.  6c?.  net. 
With  Rod  and  Gun  (E.  D.  Cuming).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Wild  Life  in  the  West  Highlands  (Charles  Henry  Alston). 
Glasgow  :  Maclehose.    6s.  net. 

Reprints. 

The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris  (with  Introductions  by 

his  daughter  May   Morris),  vols.  xiii.  to  xvi.  Longmans. 

24  vols.    £12  12s.  net. 
The  Inner  Shrine  (Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick)  ;  The  Black  Watcher 

(E.  Phillips  Oppenheim).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Id.  net 

each, 

Parallel  Paths  (T.  W.  Rolleston).    Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Coke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Friends  (A.  M.  W.  Stirling).  Lane. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


School  Books. 

Modern  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry  (F.  G.  Pope),  7s.  6c?.  - 
A  Second  Year  Course  of  Organic'Chemistry  for  Technical 
Institutes  (F.  B.  Thole),  2s.  6c/.  ;  Continents,' Cites,  Hommes 
(Charles  Copland  Perry  and  Andre  Turquet),  2s.  ;  Storie* 
from  American  History  (Alice  Birkhead),  Is.  6d.  Mac- 
millan. 

Educational  Classics  :  Rousseau  on  Education  (edited  by  R.  L. 

Archer)  ;  Vives  and  the  Renascence  Education  of  Women 

(edited  by  Foster  Watson)  ;  The  Educational  Writings  of 

John  Locke  (edited  by  John  William  Adamson).  Arnold. 

4s.  6(7.  net  each. 
Horace  :  Epistles  I.  (edited  by  F.  G.  Plaistowe  and  J.  F.  Stout). 

University  Tutorial  Press.    Is.  6c/. 
Tales  from  Moliere  (Arranged  and  Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi).  2s. 

Episodes  from  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  " 

(Edited  by  H.  N.  Adair).    Is.  Bell. 
Cambridge    Bible   for    Schools    and    Colleges.  Ecclesiasticus 

(with  Introduction    and    Notes   .by  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley). 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    6s.  net. 
South  African  Geology  (E.  H.  L!  Schwarz).    Blackie.    3s.  6c/. 

net. 

Science. 

Scientific  Method  :  Its  Philosophy  and  Its  Practice  (F.  W. 
Westaway).    Blackie.    6  s. 

Theology. 

The  Psychology  of  the  New  Testament  (M.  Soott  Fletcher). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Haggai,  Zechariah. 

Malachi  and  Jonah  (Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  John  Merlin 

Powis  Smith,  and  Julius  A.  Brewer).    Edinburgh  :  Clark. 

12s. 

The  Mind  of  a  Master  Builder  :  An  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  (the  Rev.  Henry  Bickersteth 
Durrant).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    2s.    6c/.  net. 

A  Manual  of  the  Christian  Life  (A.  D.  Kelly).  Wells 
Gardner.  Is. 

Travel. 

The  Brenner  Pass  :  Tirol  from  Kufstein  to  Riva  (Constance 
Leigh  Clare).    Bennett.    6s.  net. 

Fountains  in  the  Sand  :  Rambles  among  the  Oases  of  Tunisia 
(Norman  Douglas).    Seeker.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Guadalquivir  :  Its  Personality,  Its  People,  and  Its  Associa- 
tions (Paul  Gwynne).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 

France  from  Within  (Claire  de  Pratz).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Among  Congo  Cannibals  (John  H.  Weeks).  Seeley,  Service. 
16s.  net. 

The  Promised  Land  (Mary  Antin).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 
Things  Seen  in  Russia  (W.  Barnes  Steveni).    Seeley,  Service. 
2s.  net, 

Verse  and  Drama. 
O  Soul  of  Mine  !  (James  Rhoades).    Chapman  and  Hall.    Is.  net. 
Poems  of  Life  and  Form  (L.  F.  Wynne  Ffoulkes).  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 

The  Poems  of  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson  Lane.    5s.  net. 
Huperourania  (W.  Lyon) ;  The  Vigo  Verse  Anthology.  Elkin 

Mathews.    Is.  net  each. 
The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  (translated  into  English  verse  with 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William 

Rann  Kennedy).    Murray.    5s.  net. 
Drake  :  A  Pageant-Play  in  Three  Acts  (Louis  Parker).  Lane. 

2s.  net. 

Jelf's  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  (Horace  Annesley  Vachell). 
Murray.    Is.  6c?.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Book  of  Wonder,  The  (Lord  Dunsany).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 
Boy  Wanted  (Nixon  Waterman  and  Fred  E.  Bumby).  Harrap. 
2s.  6c?.  net. 

Child's   Journey    with    Dickens.    A    (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Is.  net. 
Civilisation  at  the  Cross-Roads  (J.  N.  Figgis).    5s.  net. 
Famous    Speeches  :    Second    Series    (Herbert    Paul).  Pitman. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Fascination  of  Books,  The  (Joseph  Shaylor).  Simpkin.  6s. 
net. 

Girl  Wanted,  The   (Nixon   Waterman    and    Grace  Bartruse). 

Harrap.    2s.  6c7.  net. 
Ida,  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Nun's  Grave  at  Vale  Royal  Abbey, 

Cheshire  (John  Henry  Cooke).      Chester  :  Phillipson  and 

Golder. 

King's  Cutters  and  Smugglers  1700-1855  (E.  Keble  Chatterton). 
Allen.    7s.  6c?.  net. 

Love  and  Ethics  (Ellen  Key).    Putnams.    Is.  net. 

Masterpieces  of  Music  : — Beethoven  (Fred  Corder) ;  Mendels- 
sohn (Sir  Frederic  Cowen)  ;  Mozart  (Sir  Frederic  Cowen) ; 
Schumann  (Landon  Ronald) ;  Tschaikowsky  (Landon 
Ronald)  ;  Wagner  (Fred  Corder).    Jack.    Is.  6c?.  net  each. 

Photography  of  To-day  (H.  Chapman  Jones).  Seeley,  Service. 
5s.  net. 

Teutonic  Myth  and  Legend  (Donald  A.  Mackenzie).  Gresham 

Publishing  Company.    7s.  6c?.  net. 
What  Germany  Wants  (W.  N.  Willis).    Stanley  Paul.    2*.  net. 
Year  Book  of 'Social  Progress,  The,  for  1912.    Nelson.    2.--.  net. 

REVIEWS  and  Magazines  for  Seitembkr. — Revue  dee  Denx 
Mondes,  3/r.;  The  North  American  Review,  Is.  net;  The 
Chaiitv  Organisation  Review,  6<?.  :  Mercure  de  France, 
1/r.  50c. 
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EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT!    DOING  WHAT? 
Reading  Greening's  Books  of  course ! 


A  DECIDED  SUCCESS  IS 


DAVID  WHITELAW'S 

NEW  ROMANCE, 


P>0 


6s. 


MR.  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX, 

The  Master  of  Mystery,  says : — 

"  '  Who  killed  Sir  Christopher  Madgwick  ?  '  I  asked  myself  a 
hundred  times  while,  breathless  and  without  pause,  I  read  from 
page  58  onwards.  Yet  in  this,  even  my  own  somewhat  unique 
experience  in  the  solution  of  criminal  problems  utterly  failed  me. 
I  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Whitelaw,  for  his  plot  is  one  of 
amazing  cunning  and  remarkable  ingenuity,  and  his  puzzle  is  per- 
fect. It  grips  the  reader  until  the  entirely  unexpected  denouement." 


A  beautiful  book,  full  of  interest,  is 

THE  CORNISH  COAST  AND  MOORS. 

By  A.  G.  FolliOtt  Stokes.    150  Illustrations.    12S.  6d.  net. 


IS  IT  A  FORGERY? 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says: — "This  work  is  no  forgery.  Its 
natural,  simple,  affecting  brag  and  blackguardism  are  the  Gascon 
barber's  oily  own.  There  was  one  Leonard,  and  Leonard  was  his 
prophet,  and  he  wrote  his  own  book." 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LEONARD. 

Hairdresser  to  Marie  Antoinette.    5s.  net.    Cloth  Gilt. 


SECRET  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REGENCY. 

THE  MINORITY  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

By  Chas.  Pinot  Duclos.  5s.  net. 


Ready  Immediately.    A  Thrilling  Story. 

DR.  BAXTERS  INVENTION. 

DR.  BAXTER'S  INVENTION. 

DR.  BAXTER'S  INVENTION. 

By  W.  P.  Kelly  (Author  of  "  The  Dolomite  Cavern,"  &c.)  6s. 


The  first  Translation  into  English  of  a  Romance  by  the  Collaborator 
of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

By  August  Maquet,  Part- Author  of  "Monte  Cristo."  6s. 


THREE  FINE  NEW  NOVELS  JUST  OUT. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  ZODIAC  Anthony  Hamilton 

THE  LAST  WOMAN  Ross  Beeckman 

THE  KEY  TO  YESTERDAY  Cbas.  Neviil  Buck 


OTHER  NEW 

FICTION. 

PEARL  OP  THE  EAST 

M.  T.  Hainsellin 

6s. 

SABLE  AND  MOTLEY 

Stephen  Andrew 

6s. 

WINGS  OF  LOVE 

C.  Ranger  Gull 

6s. 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

William  Caine 

6s. 

THE  GUILTY  MAN 

Francois  Coppee 

6s. 

HEY  FOR  CAVALIERS 

May  Wynne 

6s. 

YESTERDAY 

Anna  Constantini 

6s. 

THE  JOYS  OP  JONES 

Fred  Gillett 

6s. 

THE  DRUNKARD 

Guy  Thorne 

6s. 

QREENINQ  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  91  St.  Martin's  Lane.W.C. 

Macmillan's  New  Books. 

H.  G.  WELLS  'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

MARRIAGE 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Evening  Standard. — "  Mr.  Wells  has  never  written  more 
delightfully  humorous  pages  than  those  devoted  to  the  Popes, 
singly  and  collectively.  Very  noticeable  here  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  author  and  Dickens  ;  there  are  innumerable 
passages  over  which  the  reader  pauses  and  murmurs  '  How 
like  Dickens  '  !  " 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

Mrs.  LANCELOT.  - 

Daily  Telegraph.  — "  Mr.  Hewlett  draws  his  Meredithian 
mantle  around  him  with  a  sure  and  stately  dignity,  and  arranges 
his  puppets  with  purpose  and  with  subtlety.  And  undoubtedly 
he  re-creates  the  period  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  with  an 
interpretative  skill  which '  few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries 
could  rival." 


A    Colony    in    the    Making :  or 

Sport  and  Profit  in  British  East  Africa. 

By  LORD  CRANWORTH.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
8vo.    12s.  net. 

The  Observer. — Lord  Cranworth  has  written  this  book — and 
a  very  good  book  it  is — to  give  an  idea  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  Highlands  of  East  Africa.  .  .  .  All  his  advice  is 
practical,  sound,  and  clear,  and  the  book  gives  a  really  vivid 
picture  of  the  kind  of  life  that  waits  for  a  young  man  in  British 
East  Africa. 

%*  Macmillan's  Autumn  Announcement  List  post  free  on 
application. 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    LTD.,  LONDON. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7£d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 
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Edited  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 


EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton 
University. 

MAURICE  CROISET,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

OTTO  CRUSIUS,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

HERMANN  DIELS,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences. 


J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge University. 
A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.,  Public  Orator  of  Oxford 

University. 

WILLIAM  G.  HALE,  LL.D.,  of  Chicago  University. 
SALOMON  REINACH,  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France. 

Sir  J.    E.   SANDVS,   Litt.D.,   Public   Orator  of 

Cambridge  University. 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 

of  Harvard  University. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTURIES    OF  GREEK  AND    LATIN  LITERATURE 

From  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

WHAT   IT  IS. 

A  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  with  translations  into  English  on  the  opposite 
page,  prepared  by  prominent  scholars  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Editors  and  with  the  counsel  of  an  Advisory  Board  of  distinguished  European 
and  American  scholars. 

Twenty  volumes  will  be  published  in  1912.  Further  volumes  in  active  preparation. 
ITS  CLAIM. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library  will  be  welcomed  by  those  to  whom  their  classics 
are  but  a  pleasant  reminiscence ;  by  those  to  whom  the  classics  are  a  sealed 
book ;  by  classical  scholars  and  by  historians  as  an  aid  in  research ;  by  students 
as  a  thoroughly  reliable  series  of  the  latest  texts  with  irreproachable  translations ; 
and  by  all  men  of  taste  and  education  as  a  reaction  against  the  present 
deplorable  neglect  of  the  "  Humanities. " 

ITS  PRICE. 

Each  volume  is  foolscap  8vo,  containing  400  to  600  pages,  printed  on  feather- 
weight paper,  and  bound  either  in  strong  cloth  or  in  leather,  with  full  gilt  top : — 

Per  Volume  IN  CLOTH,  5s.  net,  or  IN  LEATHER,  6s.  6d.  net. 


LIS T     OF     FIRST     TWENTY    VOLUME  S 


R 


READY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  translated  by  KIRSOPP 
LAKE,  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  Volume  I,  September  ; 
Volume  II,  November. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE, 

translated  by  W.  WATTS  (1631).    2  volumes. 

EURIPIDES,  translated  by  A.  S.  WAY,  of  the  University  of 
London.  4  volumes.  Volume  I,  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis— Rhesus- 
Hecuba— The  Daughters  of  Troy— Helen  ;  Volume  II,  Electra— 
Orestes— Iphigeneia  in  Taurica— Andromache— Cyclops. 

PHILOSTRATUS,  THE  LIFE  OF  APOLLONIUS 

OF  TYANA,  translated  by  F.  C.  CONYBEARE,  of  University 
College,  Oxford.   1  volumes. 

PROPERTI  US,  translated  by  H.  E.  BUTLER,  of  the  University 
of  London.    1  volume. 

TERENCE,  translated  by  JOHN  SARGEAUNT,  of  Westminster 
School.  Volume  I,  Lady  of  Andros— Self-Tormentor -Eunuch  ; 
Volume  II,  Phormio— Mother-in-I.aw— Brothers. 


READY    IN  NOVEMBER 

APOLLONIUS   RHODIUS,   translated  by  R.  C.  SEATON, 

of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    1  volume. 
APPIAN'S       ROMAN       HISTORY,       translated  by 

HORACE  WHITE,  of  New  York.    4  vols.    I.  and  II. 
CATULLUS,   translated  by  F.  W.  CORNISH,  Vice-Provost  of 

Eton  College;  TIBULLUS,  translated  by  J.  P.  POSTGATE,  of 

Liverpool  University;  PERVIGILIUM  VENERIS,  translated  by 

J.  W.  MACKAIL.    1  volume. 
CICERO'S    LETTERS  TO    ATTICUS,   translated  by 

E.   O.  WINSTEDT,  of  Magdalen   College,   Oxford.    3  volumes. 

Volume  I. 

JULIAN,  translated  by  W.  C.  WRIGHT,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

3  volumes.  Volume  I. 
LUCI  AN,  translated  by  A.  M.  HARMON,  of  Princeton  IViversity. 

8  volumes.  Volume  I. 
SOPHOCLES,   translated  by  F.   STORR,  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.    2  volumes.    Volume  I,  Oedipus  the  King-Oedipus  at 

Colonus— Antigone. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION     AND  MOSCHUS, 

translated  by  J.  M.  EDMONDS,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
i  volume. 


Full  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Classics  Department. 


LONDON  :    WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21   Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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Mr.  H  El  N  EM  ANN'S  First  Autumn  List  (1912) 


ART   AND   BELLES  LETTRES. 

/ESOP'S  FABLES.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White.  Translated 

by  V.  S.  Vernon  Jones,  M.A.   With  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    Library  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo.   6s.  net. 
(Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  with  Large  Plates,  limited  to  1,000  copies  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    2$s.  net.) 

ALL  THE  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and  H.  S.  Morris. 

With  48  Plates  in  Colour  from  Paintings  of  the  Great  Masters.  In  2  vols,  large  medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  full  gilt  sides.  21s.  net. 

EPOCHS  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  ART.  An  Outline  of  East  Asiatic  Design.  By  E.  F.  Fenollosa. 
In  2  vols,  with  about  200  Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome.    Crown  4to.    36s.  net. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PAINTING.  By  C.  Moreau-Vauthier.  Demy  8vo.  With  8  Plates  in  Colour  and 
Illustrations  in  Black  and  White.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GARLAND.    Woven  by  Max  Beerbohm.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

THE  INN  OF  TRANQUILLITY.    By  John  Galsworthy.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

THE  FOUR  GARDENS.  By  "  Handasyde."  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  Large  crown  8vo. 
8  Plates  in  Colour.    6s.  net. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.    By  Romain  Rolland  (Author  of  "John  Christopher").    With  24  Plates.   6s.  net. 

THE  OLD  CLOCK  BOOK.  By  N.  Hudson  Moore.  With  104  Illustrations,  and  a  list  of  Clockmakers. 
Large  cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES  (Ars  Una:  Species  Mille  Series). 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  600  Illustrations.  Each  vol.  6s.  net.  New  vols.:  ART  IN  EGYPT,  by  M.  Maspero  ; 
ART  IN  ROME,  by  Mrs.  W.  Armstrong;  ART  IN  SPAIN,  by  M.  Dieulafoy.  [Previously  published  :  Art  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   Art  in  France.   Art  in  N.  Italy.] 

FRENCH  ARTISTS  OF  OUR  DAY.  With  48  Plates  selected  from  their  works.  Each  vol- 
2s.  6d.  net.  1,  COURBET.  by  Leonce  Benedite  ;  2,  MANET,  by  Louis  Hourticq;  3,  PUVIS  DE 
CHAVANNES,  by  Andre  Michel. 


SCIENCE   AND  SOCIOLOGY. 
THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ANIMALS.     By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S., 

F.R.S.,  &c.    With  Plates  in  Colour  by  E.  Y.  Jones  and  text  Illustrations  by  R.  B.  Brook-Greaves.    Royal  8vo.    10s.  net. 

THE  POSITIVE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION.    By  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L.    Demy8vo.  8s.6d.net. 

THE  STEAMSHIP  CONQUEST  OF  THE  SEA.    By  F.  A.  TALBOT.     With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.   6s.  net. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  POLITY,    By  Norman  Angell  (Author  of  "  The  Great 

Illusion.")    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 
THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD.    By  Maria  Montessori.  3rd  Edition.  With  Ulustns.   Cr.  8vo.  7s.6d.  net. 


TRAVEL,  TOPOGRAPHY,   AND  SPORT. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BUSH.    By  P.  Amaury  Talbot.    With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  Drawings,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    Large  Demy  8vo.    18s.  net. 

WILD  LIFE  AND  THE  CAMERA.    By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  (Author  of  "  Camera  Adventures  in  the 
African  Wilds.")    Crown  4to,  with  numerous  plates  from  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.    6s.  net. 

RECENT  EVENTS  AND   PRESENT  POLICIES   IN   CHINA.    By  J.  O.  P.  Bland  (Joint  Author,  with 

E.  Backhouse,  of  "  China  under  the  Empress  Dowager.")    Royal  8vo.  Illustrated.    16s.  net. 


MEMOIRS   AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  CUSTINE  (Delphine  de  Sabrans).    By  E.  Maugras  and  Count 

De  Croze-Lemercier.    Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  net.  [Ready. 
THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL.    By  Augustin  Filon.    Royal  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  15s.  net. 
THE  SON  OF  CATHERINE  THE  GREAT:  Paul  I.  of  Russia.  By  K.  Walizewski.  Royal  8vo.  15s.net. 
CERMAN  MEMORIES.    By  Sidney  Whitman.    Demy  8vo.  with  many  Portraits,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Heady. 
THE  PROMISED  LAND.    By  Mary  Antin.    Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 
PORTRAITS  AND  STUDIES.    By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
SALVE.    By  George  Moore.    Crown  8vo.  6s.    Uniform  with  the  Author's  "  AVE." 

NEW   6/-  FICTION. 


BETWEEN  TWO  THIEVES.  [Ready. 

By  RICHARD  DEHAN 

LESS  THAN  THE  DUST.  [Ready. 

MARY  AGNES  HAMILTON 
THE  BOOK  OF  WONDER.  [Ready. 
(Illustrated  by  S.  H.  Sime.)        By  LORD  DUNSANY 

A   RUNAWAY   RING.  Mrs.  H.  DUDENEY 

THE   STORY  OF  STEPHEN  COMPTON. 

/.  E.  PATTERSON 

THE  CAHUSAC  MYSTERY. 

K.  &  H.  H ESKE  TH-  P RICH  A  RD 
A  DESERT  ROSE.  Mrs.  DASKEIN 


THE  "MIND  THE  PAINT"  GIRL. 

(Adapted  from  Sir  A.  W.  Pinero's  Play.)  LOUIS  TRACE  Y 

ADNAM'S  ORCHARD.  SARAH  GRAND 


KING  ERRANT. 


FLORA  A.  STEEL 


THE  DECLENSION  OF  HENRY  D'ALBIAC. 

V.  GOLDIE 

GUTTER  BABIES.  DOROTHY  SLADE 

(With  12  Illustrations  by  Lady  Stanley.) 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO? 

ELIZABETH  ROBINS 


Illustrated  Autumn  Announcement  List  Post  Free. 
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MY  LIF 

E  AMONG  THE 

WILD  B 

IRDS  IN  SPAIN 

BY  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER. 

Size  9 in.  by  7  in.  428  pp.  Elegantly  bound.  21s.  net. 

A  CHARMING  BOOK.  Tbe  numerous  original  illustrations — many  of  tbem  from  Sketches  made 
on  the  spot  by  the  Author— as  well  as  the  beautiful  Plates  will  be  found  a  never  failing  source  of 
interest.    Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found  a  novel   diagram   of  Limestone   Cliff,   a  nesting 

station  of  the  Bearded  Vulture. 


COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  or  keeping  a  Journal  of 
Natural  History  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  book  is  a  record  of  his  discoveries,  his  adventures  and 
his  impressions  among  the  birds  whose  habitat  is  the  wilds  of  Andalucia.     His  notes  are  illustrated  by  sketches 

which  he  himself  made  on  the  spot. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface.       Contents.       List  of  Illustrations. 
-Getting:  Ready. 


Chapter  I. 
is  H.. 
„  III.- 


Chapter  I. 
.,  II. 


Chapter  I.- 
II.- 


Chapter  I. 
II. 
.,  III. 


Chapter  I. 
„  II. 


Chapter  I. 
„  II. 
„  HI- 
„  IV. 

,.  v. 


-The  Study  of  Wild  Birds. 
-Travel  and  Equipment. 
-Sketching  and  Photography. 


Chapter  IV. — On  Climbing  in  General. 
V. — Tree  Climbing. 
VI.— Cliff  Climbing. 

II. — In  a  Spanish  Laguna. 

-A  Day  in  the  Laguna.  I  Chapter  III.— The  Common  Crane. 

-The  Harriers. 

III.— Across  the  Plains. 

-A  Ride  across  the  Vega.  I  Chapter  III.— The  Little  Bustard. 

-The  Great  Bustard. 

IV.— Through  the  Woodlands. 

-A  Day  in  the  Cork  Woods.      |  Chapter  IV.— The  White-shouldered 
-The  Kites  and  Hawks.  j  Eagle. 

-The  Booted   Eagle  and  the  J 

Snake  Eagle.  |       „      V.— The  Black  Vulture. 

V.— Along  the  Sea-Cliffs. 

-A  Ride  to  Trafalgar.  I  Chapter  III.— The  Osprey. 

-The  Common  Raven. 

VI.— Amid  the  Sierras. 

Chapter  VI.— The  Golden  Eagle. 

„    VII. — The   Egyptian   Vulture  or 

Neophron. 
„  VIII.— The  Griffon  Vulture. 
IX. — The  Bearded  Vulture. 


-A  Day  in  the  Lower  Sierra. 
-The  Lesser  Birds  of  the  Sierra. 
-In  the  Upper  Sierra. 
The  Eagle  Owl. 
-Bonelli's  Eagle. 


Chapter  X.— The  Bearded  Vulluie  (continued). 


To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  or  direct  from  the  Publishers— 

JOHN    BALE,   SONS   &    DANIELSSON,  LTD., 

GREAT   TITCHFIELD    STREET,    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,  W. 
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THE  REPUTATION  of 

PUNCH 


has  been  made  by  keen,  clean 
humour,  never  coarse  and  never 
cruel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
"PUNCH"  is  acknowledged  to 
be  "The  Foremost  Humorous 
Journal  of  the  World." 

(\The  Cream  of  English  Humour  is  always  to  be 
found  in  "PUNCH." 
(\Order  it  from  your  Newsagent  to-day. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE; 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
■carcely  wish  for.  —  Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  id. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Price  is.  net. 


THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  "  !P_A_T,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182     ...  1  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I     ...       -.     o  ij  2 

Quarter  Year         ...071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
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MARTIN  SECKER' 

The  Dramatic  Works  of 

ST.   JOHN  HANKIN 

Edited  by  John  Drinkwater. 

Many  people  will  be  glad  to  possess  the  work  of  one  o 
the  most  brilliant  and  sincere  of  the  modern  dramatists 
in  a  definitive  library  edition,  which  will  include  a 
number  of  hitherto  uncollected  essays  on  the  theatre 
that  contain  some  of  the  author's  most  polished  and 
entertaining  work.  In  writing  his  critical  introduction 
Mr.  John  Drinkwater  has  had  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Hankin,  and  his  endeavour  has  been  to  analyse  the 
dramatist's  relation  to  the  modern  revival  in  the  theatre. 
The  edition  will  be  in  three  volumes,  small  quarto, 
bound  in  buckram,  and  will  be  limited  in  number  to 
1,000  copies.  The  type  will  be  distributed.  Each 
volume  will  have  a  Frontispiece  reproduced  in  Photo- 
gravure. The  volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately,  and 
the  price  for  the  set  of  three  will  be  2  is.  net.  [November. 

THE  CUMBERLAND  LETTERS 

By  Clementina  Black 

The  material  from  which  the  volume  is  derived  is  an 
immense  collection  of  manuscript  letters  written  to  or 
by  the  Cumberland  brothers  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Both  being  industrious  and  viva- 
cious letter-writers,  their  correspondence  gives  a  first- 
hand picture  of  the  life  of  the  period,  in  London,  at 
the  University,  and  at  a  country  parsonage.  The 
volume  will  be  well  illustrated  from  contemporary 
unpublished  portraits  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
and  elsewhere.    Medium  8vo.  16s.  net.  [Ready. 

THOMAS  HARDY 

A  Critical  Study  by  Laseelles  Abercrombie 

Mr.  Abercrombie's  book  is  strictly  critical,  consider- 
ing the  works  as  a  whole,  with  especial  relation  to 
The  Dynasts.  It  is  written  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  novels  as  art,  not  simply  as  after-dinner  amuse- 
ments. This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  consider 
Mr.  Hardy's  place  in  English  literature,  and  it  is  the 
first  prose  work  of  one  of  our  younger  writers,  who 
has  already  won  distinction  as  a  poet.  Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  {October. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 

A  Critical  Study  by  John  Drinkwater 

"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  most  valuable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  a  great  poet." — Athenceum. 
"  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  written  not  only  an  elucidating, 
but  a  beautiful  volume." — Evening Sttmdard.  "  A  real 
contribution  to  criticism,"  says  The  Sunday  Times, 
and  "really  remarkable"  is  the  verdict  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph.  [Ready. 

FOUNTAINS  IN  THE  SAND 

Rambles   among  the  Oases  of  Tunisia 
By  Norman  Douglas 

Mr.  Norman  Douglas's  vivid  description  of  a  very 
informal  journey  through  the  dried-up  oceans  of  old 
Atlantis  and  among  the  oases  should  please  a  large 
circle  of  readers,  for  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  in- 
terest of  his  subject  he  is  gifted  with  a  literary  style 
which  is  invested  with  beauty.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated with  photographs  taken  by  the  author.  Wide 
demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

THOSE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Arnold  Bennett 

In  this  record  of  impressions  of  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  the  author  has  'had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
set  down,  humorously  but  honestly,  the  thiugs  that 
really  interested  him ;  he  has  in  particular  avoided 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  those  matters  which,  theo- 
retically and  traditionally,  ought  to  appeal  to  travellers, 
unless  such  matters  did,  in  fact,  happen  to  appeal  to 
him.  Mr.  Bennett  visited  New  York,  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
cities,  and  in  describing  what  he  saw  he  uses  the 
methods  with  which  he  has  familiarised  the  public  in 
his  lighter  novels.    Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

[October. 


AUTUMN  BOOKS 


CARRIAGES  AND  COACHES 

Their  History  and  their  Evolution 
By  Ralph  Straus 

Several  books  have  been  written  upon  the  vehicle,  but 
almost  without  exception  these  have  been  compiled 
by  coachbuilders  or  professional  designers,  for  those 
who  may  be  more  particularly  interested  in  the  purely 
technical  aspect  of  the  question.  In  the  present  volume 
Mr.  Ralph  Straus  tells  the  story,  in  rough  chronological 
sequence,  and  from  the  historical  rather  than  the 
technical  standpoint,  of  the  progress  of  the  vehicle, 
from  the  earliest  times  until  the  general  adoption  of 
motor  traction.  The  illustrations  will  be  very  numer- 
ous, adequately  supplementing  Mr.  Straus's  text. 
Medium  8vo.  1 8s.  net.  [September. 

THOMAS  ARMSTRONG,  C.B. 

A  Memoir 

The  late  Thomas  Armstrong,  C.B.,  himself  an  artist, 
was  for  many  years  Director  for  Art  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  nucleus  of  the  book  is  formed 
by  the  autobiographical  notes  which  he  made  in  recent 
years,  and  which  deal  largely  with  his  life  in  Paris 
at  the  time  his  lifelong  friendships  were  made  with 
George  du  Maurier,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  T.  R.  Lamont, 
Whistler,  and  others.  The  book  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  revised  by  Mr.  William  de  Morgan,  and 
the  illustrations  will  include  reproductions  of  Mr. 
Armstrong's  own  work,  and  some  hitherto  unpublished 
sketches  by  Du  Maurier.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 

[October. 

GEORGE  GISSING 

A  Critical  Study  by  Frank  Swinnerton 

Mr.  Swinnerton's  book  has  the  prime  merit  of  pre- 
senting, for  the  first  time  in  detail,  a  fresh  survey  of 
the  novels  and  miscellaneous  writings  of  a  craftsman 
who  occupies  a  distinct  place  in  late  nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature.  Such  a  book,  analytical  and  sym- 
pathetic, should,  until  further  biographical  material 
is  forthcoming,  take  its  place  as  a  sincere  attempt  to 
estimate  Gissing's  position  among  modern  writers  of 
fiction.  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [September. 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE 

A  Critical  Study  by  Edward  Thomas 

This  is  a  study  of  the  spirit  of  Swinburne's  work,  chiefly 
through  his  poetry,  of  which  it  is  the  first  full  and  detailed 
examination.  The  writer's  aim  is  to  define  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  effect  of  his  verse,  and  to  analyse  the 
means  used  to  produce  it ;  and  as  a  foundation  he  has 
used  all  Swinburne's  published  and  privately  printed 
writings.  Mr.  Edward  Thomas's  book  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  by  all  lovers  of  good  poetry  and  sound 
criticism.  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [November. 

PEER  GYNT 

A  New  Translation  by  R.  Ellis  Roberts 

"Peer  Gynt  "  is,  perhaps,  Ibsen's  greatest  work.  At 
present  it  can  only  be  adequately  known  by  those  who 
can  read  it  in  the  original.  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts's  version 
has  had  two  aims — a  strict  keeping  to  the  sense  of  the 
great  original,  and  an  attempt  to  i<eep  the  luxuriant  rhyme 
and  rhythm  of  the  poem.    Large  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

[November. 

KENSINGTON  RHYMES 

By  Compton  Mackenzie 

Illustrated  in  Line  and  Colour  by 
J.  R.  Monsell 

The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie's  versa- 
tility will  welcome  the  publication  of  this  volume  of 
children's  verse.  The  book  is  an  unpretentious  one. 
It  is  written  entirely  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  and 
those-who  remember  in  "  Carnival  "  the  author's  grace- 
ful analysis  of  early  childhood  will  look  forward  to  it 
with  eagerness.  The  pictures,  which  include  eight  full- 
page  illustrations  in  colour,  are  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Monsell, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  interpret  very  happily  the  spirit 
of  the  author's  text.    Crown  4to.  5s.  net.  [October. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  factions  still  keep  up  the  grotesque 
pretence  that  the  Ulster  movement  is  pure  bluff.  They 
put  on  their  clowns  to  try  to  make  skittles  of  the  whole 
thing  ;  and  they  put  on  their  statisticians  to  prove  by 
figures  that  the  Loyalists  and  Orangemen  of  the  North 
are  but  a  fraction,  a  vulgar  fraction,  of  the  people  of 
Ulster.  We  all  know  the  quality  of  those  statistics  ; 
and  how  well  they  bear  out  the  shrewd  saying,  Lies, 
damned  lies,  and  statistics.  But  it  will  not  do.  Every 
Liberal  who  has  common  sense  knows  quite  well  now 
that  the  Ulster  movement  is  a  movement  of  a  great 
mass  of  men,  in  dead  earnest,  and  now  being  organised 
and  drilled. 

Even  assuming  that  the  Government,  defying  the 
by-elections,  can  stick  in  somehow  for  another  two 
years  so  as  to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law,  they 
cannot  hope  to  make  it  operative.  A  British  Govern- 
ment can  even  to-day  in  a  mild  Constitutional  era  do 
some  striking  things  of  a  sort.  It  can  defy  the  whole 
body  of  maidservant  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
It  can  order  their  mistresses  to  lick  its  stamps.  It 
can  feed  through  the  nose  rebellious  females  who  sulk 
with  their  food.  The  present  Government  have  done  all 
those  things.  Somebody  suggests  that  they  will  go 
down  to  fame  under  the  title  of  the  Forcible-Feebles 
Government  :  they  may,  or  they  may  go  down  under  the 
name  of  the  Forcible-Feeders  Government.  But  we  are 
quite  sure  they  are  not  likely  to  go  down  to  fame  as  the 
Government  that  mowed  down  the  people  of  Ulster. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  Ministry  which,  when  it  is  in  the 
heroic  mood,  calls  out  the  troops ;  it  is  the  sort  of 
Ministry  which,  when  it  is  in  the  heroic  mood,  calls 
out  the  tax-collector. 


To  do  the  Government,  to  do  the  whole  of  the  Radical 
party  as  it  exists  to-day,  justice,  they  are  out 
for  bullion,  other  people's  bullion;  the  last  thing 
they  are  ever  likely  to  be  out  for  is  blood.  They  will 
never  face  the  fierce  resistance  of  Ulster.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  Government  have  any  serious 
thought  of  going  out  of  office  yet  awhile  ;  and  it  is 
probably  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Unionist  party  that 
they  have  not.  Their  friends  and  their  sutlers  talk  of 
their  sticking  on  till  the  autumn  of  1914.  Well,  the 
longer  they  stick  the  surer  is  it  that  they  will  get  a 
tremendous  lesson  at  the  next  General  Election.  We 
have  had  our  1906  ;  perhaps  until  Liberalism  gets  some- 
thing on  that  scale  it  will  not  be  able  to  rid  itself  of  its 
terrible  Irish  incubus. 

Ulster,  we  quite  admit,  is  expressing  its  views  with 
some  vehemence  :  it  proposes,  if  needs  be,  to  differ 
with  the  Nationalists  in  something  more  than  opinion. 
There  is  not.  in  this  discussion  the  sweetness  and  light 
that  Swift  declared  the  two  noblest  things  in  life, 
nor  the  unruffled  temper  and  serene  judgment  which 
Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  plead  for  in  his  lifeless  preface 
in  a  new  volume  of  Liberal  speeches  for  Home  Rule  just 
out.  But  people  who  feel  secure  and  comfortable  in 
their  property  and  persons — except  for  some  saucy  not 
very  alarming  suffragettes — can  always  afford  to  be 
unruffled  and  serene  in  viewing  the  ill-plight  of  others. 
They  can  be  perfectly  Christian  in  their  attitude.  As 
Pope  remarked  :  "  I  never  knew  any  man  in  my  life 
who  could  not  bear  another's  misfortune  perfectly  like 
a  Christian  ". 

But  to  expect  such  deportment  just  now  in  the 
Loyalists  of  Ulster  is  a  little  too  cool.  It  is  not  in 
human,  let  alone  in  Orange,  nature.  The  more  one 
thinks  of  the  treatment  which  Liberalism  proposes  to 
mete  out  to  Ulster,  the  more  impossible  it  seems  that 
this  Home  Rule  movement  in  anything  like  its  present 
form  can  ever  triumph.  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  are  justified  in  every  strong  word 
they  have  used  this  week  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  if  a 
man  is  ever  justified  in  resisting  greedy  tyrannv.  What 
have  these  people  of  Ulster  done  that  they  should  be 
taken  from  the   rule  of   England,  which  thev  have 
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thriven  under  and  believed  in,  and  be  forced  to  go  in 
with — and  go  in  under — a  race  they  distrust  and  a  race 
which  distrusts  them?  Why  because  they  and  they 
almost  alone  in  Ireland  have  succeeded  and  prospered 
should  they  be  dishonoured  and  put  at  the  mercy  of  their 
old  opponents,  opponents  who  on  the  whole  have  failed 
lamentably  in  the  business  of  life?  What  the  Liberal 
party,  for  its  own  greedy  needy  ends,  intends  against 
Ulster  to-day  is  about  the  meanest  crime  of  history  in 
modern  times. 

The  Irish  Nationalists  show  this  week  even  graver 
symptoms  of  "  persecution  "  mania.  Mr.  Dillon  has 
told  the  live-stock  owners  of  Ireland,  met  at  Dublin 
in  solemn  session,  that  there  is  a  "  formidable  con- 
spiracy in  England  against  the  Irish  cattle  trade  ". 
In  fact,  they  could  not  "  force  Irish  cattle  into  the 
English  market  ".  But  Mr.  Runciman  continues 
firmly  to  resist  the  mad  political  outcry  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  orators.  Mr.  Runciman,  in  fact,  has  put 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  in  a  tight  position.  Mr.  Russell 
is  heart  and  hand  with  the  Nationalist  agitators  in 
this  business,  and  he  will  shortly  be  compelled  either 
(1)  to  resign  his  position  ;  or  (2)  to  quarrel  violently 
with  Mr.  Runciman ;  or  (3)  to  desert  his  Irish  friends. 

Mr.  Runciman's  letter  to  Sir  Luke  White  entirely 
disarms  the  critics.  His  account  of  the  conditions 
which  rule  the  importation  into  England  of  Irish  cattle 
shows  that  any  relaxation  of  the  standing  orders  is 
for  the  moment  quite  impossible.  The  mere  handful 
of  diseased  cattle  that  slipped  into  England  in  June 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  trace  no  fewer 
than  60,000  animals  that  had  been  exposed.  Their 
collection  into  the  Irish  market,  the  crowded  passage 
into  England,  and  their  after  dispersal  all  over  the 
country  spreads  the  infection  broadcast. 

Dickens  is  said  to  be  demode — or  teas  said  to  be 
demode  many  years  ago,  for  to-day  he  is  returning 
into  fashion.  But  is  there  anything  recorded  of  Chad- 
band  or  Pecksniff  to  match  the  exclamations  this  week 
of  the  "Daily  News  and  Leader"?  The  "Daily 
News  and  Leader"  has  discovered  that  Unionist  poli- 
tical opinions  are  financed  by  members  of  the  Unionist 
political  party — in  fact,  there  are  such  things  in  politi- 
cal life  as  party  funds,  and  sixpenny  collections  and 
shilling  leagues.  The  "  Daily  News  and  Leader  "  is 
horrified.  It  wonders  why,  on  the  proclamation  of  this 
discovery,  the  whole  Unionist  Press  did  not  with  wrath 
deny,  or  with  humility  confess.  We  will  tell  the 
"  Daily  News  and  Leader  "  why.  Some  of  us  knew  it 
already.  We  had  heard  of  the  Gladstone  League,  and 
the  Liberal  Insurance  Committee. 

"  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 

The  excellent  start  of  the  Imperial  Fund  may  have 
caused  the  Radicals  some  legitimate  alarm.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  has  well  chosen  the  moment  for  his 
appeal.  The  "Imperial  Fund"  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  Imperial  objects,  in  the  first  place, 
of  course,  to  the  promotion  of  the  policy  of  trade  pre- 
ference within  the  Empire.  It  was  started  at  a  dinner 
at  Grosvenor  House  in  July.  The  enterprise  has  from 
first  to  last  been  ingenuous.  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
ceal or  for  the  "  Daily  News  and  Leader  "  to  discover. 

The  educational  campaign,  financed  bv  the  Imperial 
Fund,  is  from  a  wider  Imperial  point  of  view  timely. 
It  grows  daily  more  urgent  that  England  should  reci- 
procate the  trade  advantages  she  is  receiving  from  the 
Dominions.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
begin  a  new  era  in  the  Pacific,  and  profoundly  affect 
the  British  Imperial  system,  especially  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  giving  an  institute  to 
Llanystumdwy — the  "  village  of  his  boyhood  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  was  there,  and  Mr.  Christmas  Jones, 
blacksmith,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  postman  (re- 
tired). An  aged  woman  pensioner  held  the  Chan- 
cellor's hand  and  said:  "May  God  Almighty  scatter 


all  your  enemies  ".  Some  suffragettes,  unaware  it 
was  "  sacrilege  ",  interrupted  the  speeches,  to  the  very 
real  peril  of  their  lives.  Of  this  interruption  we  read 
in  a  Radical  newspaper:  "Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
man  himself.  ...  A  sentence  of  incomprehensible 
polysyllables  leapt  gaily  from  the  orator's  lips,  when 
like  a  stab  upon  the  ear  shot  forth  the  cry,  '  Don't 
forget  votes  for  women  '.  A  terrible  mood  swept  the 
merry  audience";  and,  on  the  high-road,  which  was 
"beyond  the  kindly  magic"  of  Mr.  George,  there 
almost  occurred  what  in  the  reporter's  jargon  is  usually 
described  as  "a  tragedy  ". 

When  the  institute  had  duly  been  given  away  we 
read  that  "  the  scene  was  passing  strange  ".  Mr. 
George,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  hidden  himself  in  a 
cottage,  picketed  by  policemen,  lest  he  "  should  be 
himself  torn  asunder  by  enthusiasts  ".  For  in  Llan- 
ystumdwy "extreme  popularity  and  extreme  unpopu- 
larity are  equally  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  ".  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  should  know,  for  he  has  tried  them 
both.  Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  attended  a 
village  concert,  where  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts  remem- 
bered that  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  school  when  Mr. 
George  was  at  the  bottom  ;  where  a  Welsh  bard 
dedicated  to  Mr.  George  a  ballad  of  the  Hunting  of 
the  Rabbit;  and  where  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  broke  some 
jests  almost  as  cheap  as  the  dignity  of  the  English 
in  which  they  are  reported. 

The  doctors,  as  advised  by  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, are  beginning  to  resign  their  contract  appoint- 
ments to  avoid  working  on  the  terms  of  the  Insurance 
Act.  A  hundred-and-seventy  doctors  have  resigned  in 
Mid-Staffordshire ;  and  another  hundred-and-seventy 
will  resign  on  Monday  next  in  Leeds.  The  medical 
difficulty,  in  fact,  is  no  nearer  solution  than  at  the  start. 
The  concern  of  the  Government  is  measured  by  the 
heated  language  of  their  speakers  and  writers.  Mr. 
Chancellor  M.P.  has  written  to  Dr.  Dixon,  just  re- 
signed from  his  post  as  medical  officer  of  the  Hagger- 
ston  Liberal  Slate  Club,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  B.M.A.  : 
"  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imposing  on 
its  members  of  this  printed  resignation,  against  the 
personal  wish  of  many  of  them,  is  part  of  the  conspiracy 
by  which  the  medical  trade-union  is  destroying  the 
liberty  of  its  own  members  and  the  good  of  their 
patients."  In  a  trade-unionist  this  language  is  unin- 
telligible. If  it  is  a  conspiracy  for  the  doctors  to  act 
together  in  the  interests  of  their  profession,  and  to 
impose  their  joint  policy  upon  individual  members,  then 
every  trade-union  is  a  conspiracy. 

Lord  Roberts,  at  the  National  Service  League 
Meeting  at  Norwich,  used  a  very  striking  illustration 
of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  Territorial  forces  on 
their  present  voluntary  basis.  The  invasion  that  suc- 
ceeded in  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  a  few  weeks  ago  may 
succeed  when  a  real  enemy  swoops  down  upon  us. 
Without  compulsory  service,  even  if  we  had  a  staff 
of  sufficiently  trained  officers,  which  the  Territorial 
forces  do  not  possess,  we  cannot  obtain  men  in  sufficient 
numbers.  But  if  we  could,  such  an  amateur  army 
would  be  helpless  against  a  picked  invading  force. 
Possibly,  thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  National  Defence  League,  this  is  now 
quite  understood  ;  and  the  anti-militarist  party  can  no 
longer  make  capital  out  of  ignorance.  After  what 
Lord  Haldane  and  Colonel  Seely  have  said  about  com- 
pulsory service  we  cannot  expect  them  to  "  tell  the 
people  the  truth  "  as  Lord  Roberts  urges.  Happily 
the  truth  has  got  home  without  such  a  trying  demand 
on  their  frankness,  and  we  need  only  to  get  them  and 
the  Government  out  of  the  way  for  a  practical  plan 
to  be  forthcoming  which  will  give  us  a  really  effective 
citizen  arm}'. 

We  have  had  Count  Berchtold's  statement  on 
foreign  affairs  to  the  delegations,  but  we  arc  not  after 
all  very  much  wiser  as  to  what  the  famous  "  pro- 
posals "  arc.  We  arc  only  told  that  the  Powers  arc 
unanimous  in  desiring  "  to  see  quiet  and  the  status 
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quo  preserved  in  the  Balkans  ".  That  we  know  to 
be  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  We 
knew  that  the  one  wish  of  all  the  Great  Powers  was 
to  prevent  a  conflagration;  what  we  want  to  be 
assured  of  is  that  they  will  all  act  together  to  prevent 
its  spreading,  and  in  what  manner  they  propose  to 
act.  Skirmishes  are  still  going  on  at  the  frontier, 
and  may  develop  any  day  into  something  more  serious. 

The  present  situation  causes  all  kinds  of  rumours. 
The  latest  is  that  Austria  has  made  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  but 
that  Bulgaria  declines  to  come  in,  as  she  dreads  a 
winter  campaign  with  Russia's  action  doubtful.  This 
does  not  sound  very  probable  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
nobody  would  be  surprised  at  anything  that  might 
happen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  late  Count  von 
Aerenthal's  coup  in  Bosnia  has  made  the  world  sus- 
picious of  Austria.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  Kaiser  Franz  Josef's  firm  resolve  to  have  no 
more  wars  during  his  lifetime.  Turkey's  remedy  for 
Macedonian  "  reforms  "  looks  good  on  paper,  but 
what  about  the  local  agents  who  will  have  to  carry 
them  out? 

M.  Sazonoff  has  arrived  and  is  staying  at  Balmoral, 
where  the  excited  imagination  of  certain  Radical  stal- 
warts pictures  him  plotting  the  destruction  of  Persia 
in  collaboration  with  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  Persian 
Committee  have  chosen  the  occasion  to  launch  another 
statement  of  their  already  well-known  views.  The 
extreme  violence  and  unfairness  of  these  fanatics  un- 
fortunately prevents  due  consideration  of  anything  solid 
there  may  be  in  their  protests.  They  are  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  the  absorption  of  Persia  by  England 
and  Russia  will  end  in  the  creation  of  vast  coterminous 
frontiers  which  will  have  to  be  defended. 

Anyone,  however,  but  fanatics  or  malignants  is  well 
aware  that  the  future  of  Persia  as  a  self-governing  State 
is  hopeless.  This  has  been  a  patent  fact  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  creation  of  a  "  Parliament  "  only  made 
the  certainty  more  certain.  This  is  also  the  one  thing 
.  made  perfectly  clear  by  Mr.  Shuster  in  his  book,  and 
that  gentleman's  methods  only  brought  on  the  end  more 
quickly.  Nobody  wants  to  destroy  a  buffer  State  and 
bring  Russia  and  ourselves  face  to  face,  it  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  events  o'ver  which  we  have  no  control. 
The  Radical  pacificist  of  to-day  is  screaming  the 
same  stuff  as  the  Jingo  did  in  1878.  The  cynical  shade 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  must  be  enjoying  itself  mildly. 

The  "troubles"  of  Portugal  told  in  the  "Times" 
are  only  such  as  anyone  might  have  anticipated  for  him- 
self who  had  read  the  unbiassed  accounts  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Republic  was  inaugurated.  The  system 
of  persecution,  plunder  and  often  murder  practised  by 
the  Catos  who  overthrew  the  Monarchy  are  only 
having  their  natural  result.  Employment  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  so  that  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  poorest 
of  all  countries,  are  being  driven  to  emigrate.  The 
prisons  are  crowded  with  political  suspects,  while  the 
fields  are  being  emptied  of  their  cultivators.  The 
Government  is  undermining  its  own  resources.  How 
much  longer  can  it  carry  on  the  farce  ? 

The  main  interest  about  the  ^5, 000,000  instalment 
of  the  new  Chinese  loan  of  ^10,000,000,  which  has  been 
raised  is  the  readiness  with  which  certain  investors  are 
ready  to  bet  on  the  prospects  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 
It  is  an  undoubted  gamble ;  and  the  rejoicing  in  the 
Radical  Press  at  the  defeat  of  the  control  of  China  by 
the  Consortium  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  ill-founded. 
They  think  they  see  Yuan  Shi-kai  as  a  patriot  resenting 
foreign  influence.  In  fact  he  has  started  on  a  reck- 
less course  which  will  plunge  China  deeper  into  financial 
difficulties,  and  do  her  no  real  good.  Her  borrowing 
without  the  control  of  the  Powers,  who  have  hitherto 
had  some  influence  over  her  finances  as  creditors  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  leaves  no  guarantee  for  the 
loan  being  spent  on  the  real  needs  of  the  Government. 


But  the  British  Government,  though  it  has  dis- 
couraged the  loan,  has  not  had  the  courage  to  go 
further  and  take  any  active  measures  to  back  up  the 
protest  of  the  Powers,  who  have  already  a  first  charge 
amounting  to  about  as  much  as  the  new  loan  on  the 
same  security,  the  salt  gabelle.  From  the  protest  made 
by  Sir  John  Jordan  it  would  appear  that  the  Powers  will 
probably  attempt  to  realise  the  amount  due  to  them, 
and  insist  on  being  paid  out  of  the  new  loan.  If  this 
were  the  purpose  for  which  the  new  loan  were  obtained 
and  the  other  Powers  were  paid  off,  this  might  increase 
the  influence  of  the  British  Government  over  China. 
Or  rather  it  would  place  on  the  Government  the  in- 
vidious task  of  acting  for  investors  here  who  have  lent 
in  total  disregard  of  any  aspect  of  the  question  but  the 
financial.  It  is  very  well  to  have  sympathy  with  Chinese 
freedom  to  borrow  now,  but  what  about  the  time  when 
the  Government  has  to  interfere  in  China  for  bond- 
holders ? 

No  doubt  many  thought  some  time  ago,  when  the 
motor-omnibus  first  began  to  be  successful,  that  it 
would  supersede  the  tramways.  It  was  very  natural, 
as  the  trams  are  as  wanting  in  mobility  as  the  motor 
is  conspicuous  for  it.  Where  the  tramways  cannot  go 
the  motor  can  ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
vehicles  that  can  run  without  the  streets  being  pulled 
about  for  laying  and  relaying  lines.  Then  they  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  interfere  in  an  autocratic 
way  with  the  rest  of  the  traffic.  Everything  has  to 
give  way  to  them  ;  and  how  dangerous  they  can  be  in 
combination  with  other  traffic  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment is  enough  to  show. 

In  the  country  the  motor-omnibus  takes  up  passen- 
gers from  the  tramcars  and  gives  them  excursions 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  tramcars.  It  would 
not  pay  to  build  tramways  only  for  the  winter.  The 
motors  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  with  the  seasons. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  serious  drawbacks 
to  the  use  of  the  motors.  Ever  since  they  began  there 
has  been  bitter  complaints  from  property  owners  about 
the  injury  they  do.  The  "  Daily  News  and  Leader  " 
will  have  it  that  the  London  papers  of  what  it  calls 
the  "  Moderate  "  party  have  only  found  out  objections 
to  the  motors  in  view  of  the  approaching  November 
elections ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 

It  is  true  the}"  thought  the  motors  would  do  away 
with  the  trams,  or  at  least  prevent  their  extension. 
They  objected  to  municipal  trading ;  but  they  are  the 
champions  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  they  have  always 
declared  it  was  unfair  that  the  ratepayers  should  pay 
extra  rates  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  roads  by 
motors.  The  Radical  papers  have  not  outdone  them 
in  complaints  about  the  damaged  property  of  London 
landlords.  Strange  if  they  had.  Now  the  experts  of 
the  Municipal  Tramways  Association  have  undoubt- 
edly shown  that  the  tramways  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  the  motors  as  seemed  possible.  We 
cannot  have  the  war  of  the  two  vehicles  come  to  a 
squabble  between  so-called  Progressives  and  so-called 
Moderates.  The  real  question  is  to  settle  the  contribu- 
tion the  motor-omnibus  companies  ought  to  pay  to 
the  ratepayers  for  their  extra  wear  and  tear  of  the 
roads. 

Solicitors  are  very  sorry  for  themselves,  as  appears 
by  the  Presidential  Speech  at  the  Law  Society's  pro- 
vincial meeting  at  Cardiff.  The  public  are  with  diffi- 
culty moved  to  commiseration  with  the  professional 
troubles  either  of  solicitors  or  barristers ;  but  Mr. 
Leopold  Samson  had  much  to  say  about  legal  costs 
which  concerns  a  wider  circle  than  that  of  the  law.  In 
one  view  Mr.  Samson's  complaint  of  high  counsel's 
fees  looks  like  jealousy  that  solicitors  do  not  get  their 
fair  share  of  the  spoil.  But  in  another  view  it  is  the 
more  laudable  one  that  excessive  counsel's  fees  are  a 
chief  cause  why  litigants  are  headed  off  from  the 
Courts ;  and  hence  why,  on  the  whole,  both  solicitors 
and  the  Bar  are  steadily  becoming  less  prosperous. 
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The  three  reasons  assigned  for  the  decline  of  Court 
business — and  they  are  by  no  means  new — are  uncer- 
tainty, delay,  and  cost.  Counsel's  fees,  in  other  people's 
opinion  than  Mr.  Samson's,  form  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  litigation  ;  and  he  believes  that 
it  only  requires  a  few  of  them,  meaning  solicitors,  to 
combine  and  the  ridiculous  fees  would  tumble  down  like 
a  house  of  cards. 

This  rather  suggests  that  solicitors  were  responsible 
for  them  at  first ;  and  it  behoves  them  to  begin  their 
combination  immediately.  Mr.  Samson  is  equally 
frank  about  solicitors'  bills,  though  he  holds  that  "  the 
poor  solicitor"  is  badly  remunerated;  and  that 
officialism  is  taking  away  their  proper  work.  Fiction 
prevails  in  both  solicitors'  and  counsel's  fees.  A  soli- 
citor must  make  out  his  bills  in  a  form  provided  by  law  ; 
and  he  charges  for  actual  work  by  items  purely 
imaginary.  The  client  does  not  understand,  and  he 
suspects  both  counsel  and  solicitors,  taxing-masters  and 
everybody.  Under  the  head  of  uncertainty  Mr.  Samson 
classes  the  unnecessary  number  of  appeals ;  and  this 
too  multiplies  costs  enormously.  A  litigant  may  be 
dragged  through  three  Appeal  Courts  ;  and  he  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Samson  that  bad  law  may  be  better  if  it  is 
quick  than  good  law  if  it  is  slow  and  expensive.  This 
gives  the  third  head  of  delay  ;  and  to  it  may  be  joined 
many  others,  such  as  an  undermanned  Bench,  a  bad 
circuit  system  and  too  many  and  too  long  vacations. 
No  wonder  the  Cardiff  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that 
it  is  not  desirable  for  women  to  enter  such  a  profession. 

The  virtuous  excitement  raised  by  the  kinematograph 
scandal  measures  not  so  much  the  wickedness  of  the 
film-owners  as  the  credulousness  of  the  public.  Did 
anyone  ever  really  imagine  that  the  eagerness  of  these 
traders  in  cheap  amusement  to  open  on  Sunday  was 
entirely  due  to  their  zeal  for  charity?  We  know  of 
no  class  of  speculator  more  openly  out  for  profits  than 
this.  From  the  business  point  of  view  the  trade  in  pic- 
ture theatres  is  a  rapid  and  shameless  scramble  to  ex- 
ploit a  popular  craze.  But  it  seems  there  are  people  who 
actually  thought  that  the  speculators  were  entirely 
disinterested  when  they  squared  the  L.C.C.  and  offered 
to  hand  over  the  proceeds  of  their  Sunday  shows  for 
charitable  purposes.  These  people  are  now  amazed  to 
discover  from  the  official  accounts  that  the  speculators 
have  been  making  a  handsome  profit. 

Wherein,  actually,  is  the  scandal?  It  seems  that 
the  speculators,  wishing  to  open  on  Sunday,  have  been 
driving  extremely  profitable  bargains  with  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  A  speculator  with 
half-a-dozen  picture  palaces  would  offer  them  to  a 
hospital,  guaranteeing  so  much  a  year  as  the  wages 
of  complicity.  The  balance  went  into  the  speculator's 
coffer  as  working-expenses.  Many  institutions  have 
refused  to  deal  with  these  men,  misliking  the  obvious 
humbug  of  the  whole  business.  Others,  not  unnatu- 
rally, have  seen  no  harm  in  accepting  the  advantages 
of  a  contract  practically  sanctioned  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  public  that  loves  to  combine  piety  with 
pleasure.  The  public's  indignation  is  as  absurd  as 
the  public's  amazement ;  for  the  public  is  directly 
responsible. 

Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who  is  at  present  enjoying  his 
little  differences  with  the  critics,  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  a  popular  actress,  pretty  generally  recognised  by 
the  commentators  as  his  serious  rival  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Shakespeare,  has  in  her  possession  a  "  noble 
army  of  mascots",  and  that  she  "considers  that  the 
public  and  Press  have  been  very  good  to  her  ".  As 
to  the  mascots  "  there  is  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  shelf  .  .  .  Moses  with  a 
serious  expression,  Ksau,  Jacob,  Jeremiah,  Samson,  and 
Joseph,  who  is  a  bully  little  bumble-pup  with  a  coat  of 
many  colours  ".  Mr.  Barker  may  as  well  confess 
himself  beaten  and  retire.  There  is  no  competing  with 
a  rival  that  knows  so  exactly  what  the  critics  like  to 
hear  and  can  find  her  way  so  unerringly  into  the  public 
heart. 


THE  COVENANT. 

I  N  the  events  of  history,  as  in  every  serious  play, 
*■  there  is  a  Third  Act.  Up  till  then  nothing 
is  determined.  But  at  the  instant  of  crisis  the  issue 
is  fairly  set,  and  the  last  free  decision  has  to  be 
taken.  Afterwards  there  is  no  more  freedom ;  the  situa- 
tion is  no  longer  under  control.  Either  it  rights  itself 
almost  of  itself,  or  events  tumble  towards  catastrophe. 
In  what  threatens  to  become  the  tragedy  of  Home  Rule 
this  turning-point  is  reached  with  the  signing  of  the 
Ulster  Covenant  to-day.  Up  till  now  the  issue  has  not 
been  fairly  set  in  the  minds  of  the  King's  Ministers. 
Up  till  now  they  have  chosen  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  settlement  by  the  concession  of  some  form  of  special 
autonomy  to  Ulster.  It  matters  little  that  this  belief 
was  a  delusion  from  the  first.  The  point  is  that 
Ministers  entertained  it  and  expressed  it,  both  in  their 
speeches  on  Clause  1  of  the  Bill  and  in  their  platform 
harangues.  Mr.  Asquith  posed  as  a  messenger  of 
peace ;  Mr.  Churchill  bade  Ulster  state  her  terms, 
promising  them  impartial  and  benevolent  consideration  ; 
even  Mr.  Redmond  found  it  politic  to  pretend  affec- 
tion for  his  countrymen  in  the  North.  All  that  sort  of 
thing  must  now  end.  From  to-day  onwards  the  avenue 
of  compromise  is  closed.  Either  the  Government  must 
drop  the  Bill,  at  least  until  Great  Britain  gives  an 
unmistakable  mandate  for  it,  or  carry  it  and  face 
rebellion. 

It  is  deplorable  that  party  zeal  run  mad  should 
attempt  to  dispute  the  indisputable.  We  notice,  how- 
ever, that  one  organ  of  virulent  Radicalism  chooses  to 
describe  the  Covenant  as  the  "Covenant".  But  in- 
verted commas  do  not  alter  facts  any  more  than  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  a  different  person  during  the  period 
that  he  described  himself  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Covenant  is 
a  sham.  To  examine  such  a  suggestion  would  imply 
a  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  its  author.  We  have  no  such 
belief.  We  are  convinced  that  no  person  outside  Earls- 
wood  honestly  doubts  Ulster's  seriousness.  There  may 
still  be  plenty  of  Liberal  doubt,  but  it  is  lip  doubt  only. 
Nor  need  we  waste  much  time  over  the  attempt,  rather 
clever  in  its  way,  to  make  the  whole  thing  a  matter  of 
numbers.  A  million  Ulstermen?  Not  at  all  !  There 
are  only  200,000.  This  argument  has  been  used 
by  the  "Westminster  Gazette".  It  is  irrelevant. 
The  important  point  is  that  the  whole  of  Irish  Unionism 
is  irreconcilable,  and  we  presume  that  nobody  will 
maintain  that  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  can  work  if  Ulster 
boycotts  it.  The  idea  is  ludicrous  alike  on  political  and 
on  financial  grounds. 

But  there  is  one  argument  which  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  It  is  that  the  hostility  of  Ulster, 
though  undoubtedly  sincere,  will  be  ineffective  because 
unsupported  by  British  Unionism.  That  Ulster  cannot 
stand  alone  is  obvious,  and  has  been  admitted  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  at  Blenheim  and  elsewhere.  If  Great 
Britain  ever  declares  absolutely,  unequivocally,  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  then  the  Unionists  of  Ireland 
must  submit,  though  with  death  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
the  present  policy  of  Radical  journalists  to  stretch  this 
avowal  a  good  deal  further  than  it  can  possibly  go. 
With  this  idea  they  examine  the  language  of  the 
Covenant,  detect  in  it  a  declaration  of  limited  and 
hypothetical  resistance,  and  infer  that  British  Unionism 
is  a  little  lukewarm,  and  that  if  the  Coalition  perseveres 
if.  will  get  its  way. 

Acting  upon  such  views  must  be  disastrous.  What 
is  the  real  "attitude  of  British  Unionism?  It  is  not 
aghast  at  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  Ulster.  On 
the  contrary,  if  Ulster  were  not  absolutely  uncom- 
promising Home  Rule  might  well  have  become  law 
years  ago.  British  Unionism  would  be  false  to  itself 
if  it  encouraged  people  to  lake  up  arms  against  a  law 
only  because  they  did  not  like  it.  The  position  upon 
which  British  Unionism  is  based  is  that  Irish  Unionism 
prefers  death  to  Home  Rule — a  situation  which  is,  of 
course,  clean  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  which  accordingly  demands  and  is 
receiving  altogether  exceptional  treatment.     Any  man 
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who  does  not  appreciate  this  has  no  right  to  the  name 
of  Unionist.  But  how  many  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Unionists  fail  to  appreciate  it  ?  There  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  Cockshutt,  of  which  the  Radicals  arc  making  all 
they  can.  That  is  their  business,  but  would  they  not 
do  better  to  consider  the  almost  total  isolation  of  Mr. 
Cockshutt?  It  cannot  be  submitted  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  does  not  understand  its  own  policy,  and 
that  only  Mr.  Cockshutt  has  seen  how  things  are  going. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  language  at  Blenheim  and  in  the 
House  has  been  definite.  It  has  not  been  repudiated 
by  one  single  important  member  of  the  party.  Let  our 
opponents  contrast  this  endorsement  with  the  loud 
disapprobation  of  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  in  1903, 
and  then  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  any  valid 
ground  for  disputing  either  the  unanimity  or  the  deter- 
mination of  Unionism  in  regard  to  Home  Rule. 

We  would  press  this  point  hard,  for  the  one  hope  of 
a  happy  issue  lies  in  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts. 
The  taunt  is  sometimes  levelled  at  Unionists  that  they 
who  profess  themselves  the  party  of  law  and  order  are 
encouraging  rebellion.  It  is  a  dangerous  taunt. 
Unionism  is  the  party  of  law  and  order,  and  yet  its 
leaders  are  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  in  dis- 
obedience to  a  projected  law.  But  it  is  no  light  thing 
for  a  Unionist  to  preach  defiance.  A  Radical  can  do 
it,  and  does  it.  It  is  his  way  of  relieving  his  feelings, 
and  when  his  opponents  take  a  course  which  he  dis- 
likes he  denounces  it  and  feels  better.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  way  the  pro-Persians  talk  about  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  note  the  utter  failure  of  their  words 
to  produce  any  effect.  Why  should  they?  They  are 
only  words. 

In  the  Unionist  party,  however,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  celluloid  temper  of  Radicalism.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  for  one  moment  that  when  Mr.  Law  talks  of 
1642  he  is  attempting  to  create  an  artificial  and 
rhetorical  outbreak  of  passion.  Mr.  Law's  words  are 
addressed  to  the  other  side.  They  are  a  reminder  of 
the  nature  of  the  Unionist  party.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
there  was  a  coalition  of  Conservatives  and  a  section  of 
the  Liberal  party.  It  was  a  coalition  of  men  who  had 
differed  upon  every  point  of  politics,  and  who,  at  the 
moment  of  their  union,  still  differed  on  every  point 
except  one.  That  one  point,  Ireland,  has  made 
Unionism.  It  has  turned  a  special  coalition  first  into 
a  general  alliance,  and  more  lately  into  a  complete 
fusion.  It  has  enabled  the  party  which  it  called  into 
being  to  govern  the  country  for  seventeen  years  out 
of  twenty,  to  overcome  a  disagreement  which 
threatened  to  break  it,  and  to  recover  from  what  is 
probably  the  worst  electoral  disaster  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen a  British  party.  'And  yet  Home  Rulers  actually 
suggest  that  Unionism  requires  to  be  stirred  up  into 
concerted  energetic  action  about  Ireland  ! 


THE  WOLF  AT  THE  DOOR. 

TT  is  pleasant  to  see  that  from  time  to  time  the 
*  "Islanders"  are  being  invited  to  face  the  cold 
and  raw  fact  of  their  gradually  increasing  dependence 
on  the  foreigner  for  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  Every 
year  Board  of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  the 
process  of  scrapping  the  most  essential  of  all 
our  industries  goes  on  apace.  Steadily  the  arable 
area  of  our  country  shrinks,  as  the  area  under  "  per- 
manent grass  ",  often  little  more  than  a  euphemism  for 
land  that  is  derelict,  extends  its  frontiers.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  dependent  on  imported  supplies  for 
about  four-fifths  of  our  wheat  and  for  three-fourths 
of  all  the  food  consumed  in  this  country.  As  Mr. 
Charles  Bathurst  M.P.  points  out  in  an  excellent 
pamphlet*  recently  published,  "in  the  year  1845  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  26,800,000,  of 
whom  no  fewer  than  24,000,000  were  fed  with  home- 
grown wheat.  The  population  is  now  45,000,000,  and 
we  are  feeding  4,500,000  only,  a  decline  of  over  80  per 
cent,  in  sixty  years  ".    Mr.  Bathurst  dwells  once  more 

*  "  To  Avoid  National  Starvation."    London:  Rees.  3d. 


on  the  grave  dangers,  economic,  social  and  defensive, 
involved  in  these  remarkable  conditions — conditions 
which  have  perhaps  never  before  been  presented  by 
any  great  State.  Something  of  the  sort  prevailed  in 
Italy  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire's  decline. 
Many  will  remember  the  passage  in  which  Tacitus 
lamented  the  decultivation  of  Italy  and  her  growing 
dependence  on  oversea  supplies.  "  Africam  potius  et 
yEgyptum  exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita 
populi  Romani  permissa  est."  But  no  State  in  world- 
history  has  ever  presented  such  a  spectacle  as  is 
afforded  in  this  regard  by  the  United  Kingdom  of 
to-day.  The  subject  cannot  be  too  earnestly  considered 
among  the  other  problems  of  home  and  Imperial 
defence  which  are  just  now  engaging  the  public 
attention. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  our  present  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  food  supplies  of  our  people 
stultifies  our  defensive  preparations — at  least  our  pre- 
parations for  internal  defence.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
"an  army  crawls  on  its  stomach".  What,  we  may 
well  ask,  is  the  use  of  a  "  territorial  "  system,  never 
so  well  devised  and  equipped,  unless  the  country  which 
it  exists  to  defend  is  able  to  feed  it?  It  is  not  inapt 
to  compare  the  populations  of  these  islands  to  a 
garrison  holding  the  central  citadel  of  the  Empire. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  defensive  position  of  a 
fortress  which  had  to  draw  three-quarters  of  its  food- 
supplies  through  the  lines  of  its  possible  besiegers? 
Yet  that  is  approximately  the  position  occupied  by  these 
islands  to-day.  We  do  not  under-estimate  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  the  British  Navy.  It  may  well  be 
hoped  that  our  cruisers  would  be  able  to  convey  the 
ocean-tramps  that  bring  to  our  shores  down  every  sea- 
lane  the  two  hundred  million  pounds  worth  annually 
of  our  imported  supplies.  But  in  such  a  position  as 
ours  we  can  afford  to  take  no  risks.  We  might  lose 
the  command  of  the  sea  for  a  time.  Can  anybody  con- 
template the  effect  which  such  a  disaster  would  have  on 
the  morale  of  the  people  beleaguered  within  our  coast- 
line? A  very  few  weeks,  a  very  few  days  indeed, 
of  that  experience  would  send  panic-stricken  mobs  to 
Westminster  demanding  the  end  of  the  war  at  any 
price  of  national  honour  and  interest. 

But  we  need  not  assume  that  our  first  line  of  defence 
should  fail  us  in  this  sensational  way.  Our  food- 
supplies  do  not  need  to  be  wholly  cut  off.  Any  serious 
interference  with  them,  such  as  might  easily  happen 
in  the  confusion  and  disturbance  of  war  conditions, 
would  create  a  terrible  public  anxiety  and  might  destroy 
the  constancy  of  our  people  at  a  time  of  great  national 
peril.  A  great  rise  in  the  price  of  food  would  seem 
inevitable  from  almost  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
Mr.  Bathurst  quotes  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Supply  in  Time  of 
War,  who  pointed  out  that  any  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  food  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
seven  millions  of  people  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed 
23s.  a  week  to  support  themselves ;  and  that  to  this 
seven  millions  must  be  added  the  large  number  of 
workers  who  would  lose  employment  as  the  first  and 
necessary  result  of  the  disturbance  in  the  labour 
market  due  to  a  war  between  England  and  any  one  or 
more  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  is  constantly  surprising  to 
many  persons  that  our  Governments  are  not  more 
impressed  by  facts  of  this  rather  important  kind.  It 
has  surely  some  bearing  on  questions  of  defence  that 
in  this  country  there  is  seldom  in  stock  more  than  six 
weeks'  supply  of  w  heat,  and  that  this  falls  on  occasions 
to  a  fortnight's  supply  only.  Mr.  Haldanc  and  his 
friends  have  been  busy  for  several  years  laying  the 
ground-plan  of  a  new  military  system  for  this  country. 
What,  we  would  ask  again,  is  the  precise  defensive 
value  of  three  hundred  thousand  "  Territorials  "  defend- 
ing the  soil  of  an  island  which  can  feed  them  from  its 
own  resources  for  about  four  continuous  weeks  only? 
Is  this  not  a  rather  flagrant  case  of  {crrtpov  irportpov,  of 
the  cart  before  the  horse? 

What  should  we  think  of  a  general  who  devoted  the 
most  minute  attention  to  the  number  and  training  of 
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his  battalions,  but  left  the  entire  question  of  commis- 
sariat to  chance  and  accident  ?  That  seems  to  be  the 
sagacity  of  the  British  people  at  the  present  time. 

But,  indeed,  the  people  of  these  islands  never 
intended  this  state  of  affairs.  Even  when  they  assented 
to  open  their  ports  they  never  anticipated  that  foreign 
supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  would  do  more  than  supple- 
ment the  harvests  of  the  homeland.  Were  they  not 
persistently  assured  by  Cobden  and  the  Radical  econo- 
mists that  Free  Trade  could  never  damage  British 
agriculture?  Would  not  the  distance  of  these  islands 
from  the  great  sources  of  oversea  supply  give  our 
farmers  an  unfailing  "natural  protection".  The 
commonplaces  of  Cobden,  McCulloch  and  the  rest  have 
often  been  quoted. 

"  I  speak  my  unfeigned  conviction  ",  said  the  great 
orator  of  the  League  in  1844,  "  when  I  say  I  believe 
there  is  no  interest  in  this  country  which  would  receive 
so  much  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as 
the  farmer-tenant  interest  in  this  country." 

"We  do  not  contemplate  deriving  one  quarter  less 
corn  from  the  soil  of  this  country",  he  said  in  the 
same  year.  "  I  have  never  been  one  who  believed 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  throw 
an  acre  of  land  out  of  cultivation."  But  let  us  go 
back  to  the  great  progenitor  of  Free  Trade  ideas, 
Adam  Smith  himself,  who  wrote  in  his  great  book  : 
"  Even  the  freest  importation  of  foreign  corn  could 
very  little  affect  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky  commodity  than 
butcher's  meat.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as 
dear  as  a  pound  of  butcher's  meat  at  fourpence.  The 
small  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  scarcity  may  satisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest  importation  ". 

What  would  Adam  Smith,  Cobden  and  the  other 
fathers  of  Free  Trade  think  if  they  could  observe  from 
the  shadowland  the  way  in  which  their  prophecies  have 
been  fulfilled?  They  could  not  foresee  the  "  shrinkage 
of  space"  which  during  the  last  half-century  has 
deprived  the  English  farmer  of  that  geographical 
defence  which  was  always  to  be  his. 

But  the  mistake  has  been  made,  and  it  behoves 
British  statesmanship,  if  not  to  return  to  a  wholly 
different  policy,  at  least  to  counteract  the  worst  effects 
of  this  immense  national  blunder.  The  question  is 
most  urgent  in  its  defensive  aspect.  A  struggle  foi 
our  national  and  Imperial  heritage  would  seem  to  be 
only  deferred  and  ultimately  inevitable.  Can  we  enter 
such  a  conflict  under  the  conditions  we  have  briefly 
indicated  as  regards  the  elementary  food  supplies  of 
our  people?  Unless  British  complacency  is  even  more 
invincible  than  it  sometimes  appears,  the  nation  must 
surely  realise  that  something  must  be  done,  and  done 
soon,  to  increase  our  national  security  in  this  respect. 

Something  is  immediately  practicable  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  Mr.  Bathurst.  It  is  impossible  to  produce 
wheat  in  this  country  at  a  fair  profit  below  a  price  of 
35s.  a  quarter  (some  will  say  40s.).  Here,  then,  is  Mr. 
Bathurst's  scheme  : 

Let  the  difference  between  35s.  per  quarter  and  the 
current  price  of  wheat  be  paid  as  a  bonus  to  every 
producer  of  sound  wheat  of  good  baking  quality  in 
ihe  kingdom.  The  supply  of  unsold  home-grown 
wheat,  which  is  highest  in  September  shortly  after 
harvest,  steadily  decreases  during  the  successive 
months,  the  rate  being  accelerated  as  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  until  August,  when  the  home-grown 
crop  is  practically  exhausted.  To  obviate  this  tendency 
an  addilional  bonus  of  is.  per  quarter  should  be  given 
to  farmers  for  their  wheat  of  good  quality  still 
in  stack  in  their  yards  on  and  after  1  February, 
is.  6d.  for  that  so  retained  on  and  after  1  March, 
2s.  in  respect  of  that  available  during  April  and  May, 
js.  6d.  during  June  and  July,  and  3s.  during  August. 
The  latter  is  in  normal  seasons  the  month  during  which 
the  risk  is  greatest,  especially  in  the  event  of  the 
world's  chief  markets  being  cornered." 

The  proceeds  of  (lie  new  import  duties  on  foreign 
wheat  would  gf>  towards  the  payment  of  these  bounties, 


which,  on  the  average  basis  of  prices  for  the  last  seven 
years,  would,  Mr.  Bathurst  tells  us,  amount  to  about 
a  million  pounds  sterling — or  about  half  the  price  of  a 
"  Dreadnought".  Whether  such  a  scheme  should  be 
coupled  with  a  system  of  national  granaries,  stocked 
with  State-owned  corn,  would  be  a  matter  for  future 
consideration.  Anyhow  Mr.  Bathurst  has  done  a  great 
service  in  calling  attention  to  this  very  urgent  question, 
which  we  think  will  have  to  engage  the  early  and 
earnest  attention  of  the  next  Unionist  Government. 


THE   BACKSTAIRS  LAND  INQUIRY. 

ONE  good  thing  must  come  from  the  publication  of 
the  Land  Committee's  formula  of  inquisition. 
Whatever  policy  may  be  founded  upon  the  "facts" 
thus  ascertained  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  that  it  has 
been  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  country's  interest.  It 
will  have  been  dictated  by  a  conspicuous  sense  of  party 
malice.  The  trail  of  Radical  malignancy  is  over  it 
all;  and  if  contemporary  history  were  to  be  written  in 
the  spirit  of  "  The  Dynasts  "  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  depict  the  spirits  of  Ignorance  and  Rancour  at  work 
upon  the  questionnaire — Ignorance  taking  the  lead  in 
the  interrogatories  and  Rancour  in  the  general  instruc- 
tions. For  there  are  degrees  of  political  depravity  in 
this  document.  The  questions  are  only  stupidly  de- 
praved, but  the  introductory  paragraphs  are  wickedly 
depraved  ;  and  the  most  utterly  vicious  line  of  all  is  that 
containing  a  caveat  against  prejudice  in  reply.  We 
know  what  use  will  be  made  of  this  phrase  ;  we  know 
how  we  shall  be  told  that  the  whole  inquiry  has  been 
conducted  with  a  zeal  ever  tempered  by  judicial  impar- 
tiality, and  how  the  resulting  data  build  up  an  irrefutable 
case  for  taxation  in  the  name  of  social  principle.  And 
we  say  that  it  is  nauseating  sophistry.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  need  for  prejudice  in  the  replies.  The  prejudice  is  in 
the  questions.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
questions  contrived  not  to  ascertain  the  facts  but  to 
support  a  suspicion.  They  are  meant  to  create  a  sus- 
picion. Suppose  the  form  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  intelligent  foreigner  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  British  land  tenure,  he  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  British  landlord  was  a  person  who 
admittedly  only  lived  on  his  estates  for  the  shooting 
season,  and  admittedly  subordinated  the  interests  of 
agriculture  to  those  of  sport.  Otherwise,  he  would  say 
with  justice,  there  would  be  no  point  in  asking  these 
questions. 

There  is  another  wholly  vicious  statement  in  the 
general  instructions.  By  way  of  apology  for  the  back- 
stairs method  adopted,  it  is  said  that  landowners  would 
not  willingly  place  the  required  information  at  the 
disposal  of  a  Liberal  Government.  A  body  which  was 
a  Liberal  Government  and  not  a  predatory  faction 
would  not  ask  such  questions  ;  but  what  is  suggested 
is  that  landowners  will  not  tell  the  truth  about  the 
administration  of  their  estates.  This  is  absolutely 
false.  There  is  probably  no  body  of  men  more 
generously  eager  to  explain  their  methods  and  to  place 
the  fruits  of  their  experience  at  the  public  disposal  than 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  could 
offer  abundant  evidence  of  that,  though  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Land  Committee  will  not  ask  for  it.  But  in  this 
matter  the  malignants  can  be  convicted  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  In  what,  to  give  it  its  due,  was  only  a  half- 
hearted plea  of  justification,  the  "  Daily  News  "  urged 
that  inquiry  after  inquiry  had  been  held  and  the  neces- 
sary material  had  not  been  forthcoming.  Of  course 
it  had  not.  The  material  is  not  there,  A  group  of 
fanatical  doctrinaires  chose  to  suppose  that  a  mis- 
understanding of  feudalism  gives  the  key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  modern  landlord.  The  matter  is  investigated 
and  Ihe  delusion  is  exposed.  Obviously,  then,  the  only 
w  a  yto  bolster  up  tne  delusion  is  to  prejudge  the  inquiry  ; 
and  if  the  inquisitors  will  admit  that  their  one  object 
is  to  get  souk-  sort  of  evidence,  however  garbled,  in 
sunporl  of  their  pretensions,  we  shall  not  dispute  the 
efficacy  of  their  methods.    But  the  general  proposition 
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that  information  not  voluntarily  given  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  listening  at  keyholes  is  barbarous.  Exactly 
the  same  form  of  argument  was  used  to  justify  torture. 
Then  it  was  said  that  a  criminal  lacked  the  natural 
sense  of  truth,  so  we  must  extort  it  under  pressure; 
now  it  is  the  landlord  who  lacks  the  natural  sense  of 
truth,  and  so  we  must  impute  motives. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  after  all,  landowners  are 
Unionists,  and  as  such  are  unlikely  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  Radicals.  The  argument  has  its  dangers. 
What,  for  example,  would  have  been  said  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  instructed  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
conduct  a  secret  inquiry  into  the  cotton  trade  on  the 
ground  that  the  leading  cotton  spinners  were  Cobden- 
ites?  But  we  grant  that  no  landlord  is  likely  to  come  to 
an  avowed  opponent  and  provide  him  with  material. 
It  is,  however,  just  because  the  subject  of  land  tenure 
is  calculated  to  rouse  party  passions  that  it  is  all  the 
more  important  for  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  to  be 
conducted  under  impartial  auspices ;  and  for  impar- 
tiality there  are  two  essentials — the  inquiry  should  be 
public  and  it  should  be  official.  Information  which 
would  never  be  given  to  a  political  opponent  is  offered 
to  the  Government ;  for,  at  any  rate,  in  the  days  when 
Britain  was  still  a  constitutional  State  with  men  to 
work  her  Constitution,  the  Government  stood  for  some- 
thing far  above  party.  It  stood  lor  Britain  with  all 
her  prestige  and  traditions.  It  was  this  sense  of 
responsibility  which  chastened  the  spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  party  in  office,  while  the  prospect  of  the 
same  responsibility  checked  the  fury  of  the  criticism  of 
the  party  in  opposition.  But  if  the  hot-heads  of  a  party 
are  prepared  to  throw  off  constitutional  discretion 
they  can  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  more 
embittered  and  more  noisy  members  of  the  rank  and 
file.  That  is  what  is  happening  now,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  have  some  feeling  for  the 
traditions  of  Liberalism  are  aghast  at  this  new  plan 
of  government  in  the  interests  of  faction.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  protests  of  men  like  Sir  H.  Raphael  will 
be  respected.  Motives  will  be  attributed  to  them  in 
what  is  now  the  orthodox  Radical  way.  They  are  pro- 
tecting the  landlords  because  they  know  their  own  turn 
will  come  next,  and  so  on.  We  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  Ministerialists  opposed  to  the  wild  men  of  the 
Cabinet  are  honourable  Englishmen  with  a  sense  for 
the  political  principles  of  England,  and  honourable 
men  of  business  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  a  square  deal. 
Such  men  then  can  pass  no  verdict  except  condemna- 
tion in  a  policy  partisan  in  inception  and  dishonest  in 
method. 

To  suggest  that  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted  into 
the  position  and  methods  of  cocoa  and  nickel  millionaires 
is  an  effective  political  retort,  but  it  is  not  an  alternative 
policy.  The  country  does  not  want  inquisitions  in  any 
form,  public  or  private,  general  or  special.  It  wants 
freedom.  It  detests  this  whole  idea  of  minute  investi- 
gation into  the  private  affairs  of  the  individual  citizen. 
This  objection  to  bureaucratic  impertinence  is  of  long 
standing.  It  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  income 
tax  the  very  moment  that  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon 
robbed  it  of  the  justification  of  necessity,  and  when  the 
tax  was  re-imposed  in  1842  the  agitation  against  it 
continued  for  at  least  thirty  years.  But  of  late  our 
bureaucracy  has  surpassed  the  worst  inquisitiveness  of 
the  Income  Tax  Commissioners.  First  came  the 
Budget  with  its  plan  for  a  new  Domesday  Book.  The 
victims  of  the  land  taxes  were  harassed  with  a  mass 
of  inquiries,  the  chief  of  which  have  since  been  proved 
to  be  illegal.  But  by  the  time  that  he  came  to  frame 
the  Insurance  Act  Mr.  George  had  found  a  means  of 
evading  all  legal  obstacles.  Inquiries  under  the 
Insurance  Act  will  be  legal  enough  in  a  sense  ;  for  the 
Commissioners  in  Buckingham  Gate  have  been  placed 
above  the  law.  It  is  within  their  competence  to  frame 
a  system  of  espionage  to  be  carried  out  by  their  inspec- 
tors, and  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  have  been 
barely  indicated  by  recent  prosecutions.  That  the 
country  abhors  the  whole  thing  is  evident  enough. 
Why  not  let  the  country  have  its  way?    When  the 


Unionists  return  to  power  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  wreck  of  the  new  Domesday  plan.  Is  it 
necessary  to  trouble  about  amendment?  Why  not  drop 
the  whole  business? 


VOX  BIEBERSTEIN  AND  ANGLO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS. 

'  I  "O  transpose  the  famous  phrase  of  Talleyrand,  the 
death  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  is  not 
merely  a  piece  of  news,  it  is  an  event,  and  probably 
an  event  of  great  importance.  When  his  pre- 
decessor left  us,  the  scapegoat  of  mistakes  made  in 
Germany,  there  was  no  possible  hesitation  as  to  his 
successor.  He  towered  above  his  companions  mentally 
no  less  than  physically.  English  diplomatists  had  a 
chance  of  testing  his  quality  at  The  Hague,  where  he 
completely  outmanoeuvred  our  delegates.  This  was,  of 
course,  in  no  small  measure  because  the  thesis  they  had 
to  support  was  founded  on  flimsy  theories,  while  his 
was  on  hard  fact.  But  he  also  won  confidence  by  his 
charming  manners  and  accessibility  to  all  who  had  any 
claim  upon  his  attention  and  to  some  who  had  little. 
His  career  as  Foreign  Secretary  had  been  greatly 
marred  by  the  persistent  and  most  unscrupulous  enmity 
of  the  Bismarcks  and  their  tools,  but  his  great  triumph 
came  when  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  Here,  by 
persistent  hard  work  and  an  adroitness  that  never 
failed,  he  soon  installed  Germany  in  the  place  that  had 
once  been  occupied  by  England.  The  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  Constantinople  and  through 
the  Holy  Land,  which  he  brought  about,  established 
German  influence  for  years  as  the  paramount  factor 
at  the  Court  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  fall  of  the  nefarious 
Fehim  Pasha  was  his  work,  and  the  highest  proof  of 
his  skill  was  given  in  the  readjustment  of  his  position 
after  the  Revolution,  so  that  he  had  not  less 
influence  over  the  Young  Turks  than  he  had  enjoyed 
over  the  fallen  Sultan.  His  transference  to  London 
was  due  perhaps  quite  as  much  to  Italian  resentment 
as  to  conspicuous  fitness  for  the  task. 

Fate  has  denied  him  the  chance  of  meeting  the 
supreme  test  of  his  capacity.  But  the  problem  remains 
no  less  grave  and  insistent,  though  a  master  mind  is 
withdrawn  which  might  have  helped  to  solve  it.  What- 
ever preoccupations  we  may  have  through  our 
domestic  affairs,  Home  Rule  or  what  not,  the  menace 
lurking  at  the  back  of  everyone's  thoughts  is  the 
possibility  of  trouble  with  Germany.  But  this  anxiety, 
reciprocated  in  Germany,  is  insistent  throughout  the 
Chancelleries  of  Europe ;  the  policy  of  all  States  is 
coloured  by  it.  As  for  ourselves  we  hardly  think  it 
possible  at  the  present  time  that  any  delegates  should 
be  sent  to  The  Hague  with  vague  benevolence  to 
suggest  disarmament.  "Que  messieurs  les  assassins 
commencent  "  is  the  comment  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Liberals,  no  less  than  Unionists.  WTith  the  exception 
of  the  neurotic  screams  of  a  few  journalists  even  the 
Radicals,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  a  member  of  the 
Labour  group,  are  impressed  with  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts us.  The  tyranny  of  cant  and  party  watchwords 
may  compel  them  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  cause  of 
Pacificism,  but  in  private  they  approve  the  preparations 
made  to  meet  possible  attack.  There  is  another  dis- 
quieting feature  in  this  connexion.  Nobody  now,  even 
among  responsible  statesmen,  hesitates  to  name  Ger- 
many as  the  possible  enemy.  A  few  years  ago  this  was 
not  stated  in  so  many  words,  even  if  it  were  believed  ; 
it  was  veiled  by  decent  circumlocutions.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  there  are  very  grave  symptoms,  the  practical 
unanimity  of  politicians  and  of  their  supporters 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  open  admission  that 
it  is  quite  probable  we  may  have  in  a  not  distant  future 
to  fight  Germany. 

It  is  not  of  much  use  asking  whose  fault  this  is. 
Germany  has  a  right  to  build  ships  so  far  as  she  con- 
siders them  necessary,  and  we  to  meet  her  with  greater 
armaments  still,  but  wc  quite  fail  to  see  how  even  a 
successful  war  on  our  part,  with  the  destruction  of 
German  naval  power,  would  ultimately  mend  matters. 
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We  could  not  destroy  the  growing  population  and 
enterprise  of  Germany  and  should  only  saddle  ourselves 
with  an  implacable  enemy  waiting  an  opportunity  for 
revenge,  which  would  be  sure  to  come  in  the  constant 
change  and  chance  of  international  relationships.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  victorious  Germany,  already  heavily 
mauled,  would  soon  find  herself  confronted  with  a 
confederated  world  unable  to  stomach  the  certainty  of 
universal  Teutonic  domination.  It  is  rather  a  fasci- 
nating subject  of  speculation  to  consider  how  the  robust 
intelligence  of  the  late  Baron  von  Bieberstein  would 
have  tackled  this  grave  condition  of  affairs.  He  might 
have  done  something  by  becoming  a  well-known  and 
popular  figure  in  London  society.  This  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  accomplished  before  long.  With  two 
countries  geographically  situated  as  England  and  Ger- 
many are,  confidence  must  be  a  slow  growth  owing  to 
the  reasons  that  made  the  contiguity  of  Mantua  and 
Cremona  deplorable  to  the  poet.  Nothing  can  make  us 
further  apart.  We  are  only  too  likely  to  draw  nearer, 
for  who  can  tell  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Holland?  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Baron  von  Bieberstein  might 
have  endeavoured  to  modify  one  German  demand  that 
Englishmen  have  always  found  especially  irritating, 
the  claim  that,  if  we  would  have  German  friendship, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  our  existing  friend- 
ships with  others.  We  may  not  get  overmuch  out  of 
our  entente  with  France  and  Russia  ;  some  think  we 
have  made  a  bad  bargain ;  but  it  is  intolerable  that  we 
should  be  hectored  into  giving  up  the  entente  as  the 
price  of  a  relaxation  of  the  tension  on  the  North  Sea. 
The  fomenting  of  the  zeal  of  the  little  band  of  bitter 
partisans  who  are  for  ever  assailing  the  Forign  Office 
does  anything  but  good  to  the  cause  of  Anglo-German 
friendship.  The  masculine  intelligence  of  the  late 
Ambassador  would  have  seen  through  the  futility  of 
such  methods  and  the  dangerous  quality  of  such  allies. 
However,  speculation  as  to  what  would  have  been  the 
line  pursued  by  one  who  was  not  allowed  to  enter  on 
his  task  may  be  interesting,  but  cannot  be  satisfied. 
We  can  only  hope  that  his  successor  may  prove  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  effort  that  awaits  him.  If  he  can 
convince  his  own  country  that,  however  great  our 
longing  for  better  relations,  we  shall  never  enjoy  a 
good  understanding  based  on  the  system  of  abandoning 
our  friends,  a  better  era  may  be  at  hand. 

The  most  hopeful  signs  of  all  are  to  be  found  not 
in  Europe  but  across  the  seas.  The  earlier  aloofness 
of  Colonial  opinion  is  passing  away,  and  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger  is 
slowly  being  aroused.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  commend 
the  generosity  and  patriotism  of  Canada  and  Australia 
in  thus  taking  their  place  in  the  line  of  defence,  but 
it  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  good  feeling  ; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  plain  common  sense. 
With  the  British  Fleet  shattered  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Africa.  Their 
only  defence  is  that  their  sea  approaches  should  be 
inviolable.  They  are  at  length  awakening  to  the  neces- 
sity that  awaits  them,  and  Mr.  Borden's  coming  cam- 
paign in  Canada  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  country.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  secret  conferences  with  those  responsible  for  the 
defence  and  policy  of  these  islands  should  have  so 
gravely  impressed  the  leaders  of  the  great  colonies, 
hard-headed  men  who  dislike  spending  money  on  dan- 
gers which  may  seem  to  some  of  them  remote.  It  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to 
dispose  of  the  German  peril  as  a  mere  scare.  The 
development  of  this  movement  for  common  defence 
and  a  general  distribution  of  its  burdens  is  the  best 
insurance  against  menace  ever  passing  into  anything 
worse. 


THE  CITY. 

rT*  '"  Chinese  loan  "mystery"  has  put  all  other 
*  financial  topics  in  the  background  this  week.  As 
far  as  the  City  is  concerned  the  only  "  mystery  "  is  the 
attitude  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Stock  Exchange  men 
confess  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 


the  Foreign  Office  policy  in  regard  to  the  Birch  Crisp 
negotiations.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  having  admitted  that 
he  could  not  formally  ask  Mr.  Birch  Crisp  to  abstain 
from  the  negotiations,  had  only  one  course  to  take, 
in  the  opinion  of  practical  business  men,  and  that  was 
to  remain  passive  while  London  financiers  were  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  reasserting  Britain's  position  in  the 
Far  East.  Instead  of  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  an 
effort  to  "scotch"  the  loan  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Had  his  action  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  protect 
British  investors  the  City  would  heartily  applaud  it ; 
but  the  present  Government  cannot  claim  the  slightest 
solicitude  for  holders  of  Stock  Exchange  securities. 
Stock  Exchange  men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  acute  politi- 
cians ;  they  like  clear  issues  and  a  straight  fight,  and 
they  will  leave  the  solution  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
Chinese  puzzle  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  for  the  loan  itself  the  big  banking  interests  who 
are  supporting  C.  Birch  Crisp  and  Co.  arc  not  philan- 
thropists. They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
security  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Salt  Gabelle. 
The  underwriting  of  the  ^5,000,000  could  have  been 
done  twice  over ;  in  fact,  the  whole  issue  of  ^"10,000,000 
would  probably  have  been  made  this  week  but  for  the 
expectation  that  a  higher  price  will  be  obtained  for 
the  second  ^5,000,000  early  next  year  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  best  authorities  that  the 
loan  will  be  over-subscribed  in  spite  of  the  extraordi- 
nary attitude  of  the  Government.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Mr.  Birch  Crisp  was  most  reluctant  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  his  conversations  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  public  statement  in  justice 
to  the  investors  who  had  pledged  their  support  before 
Sir  Edward  Grey  played  his  final  card. 

On  the  whole  business  has  been  quiet  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  serious  views  entertained  in  some 
quarters  regarding  the  Balkan  situation  may  have  had 
a  retarding  influence,  although  some  well-informed 
people  declare  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  "  lightning 
flashes  "  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  to  hasten 
peace  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  markets.  The  monetary  outlook  is  much 
less  alarming  than  it  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England  remains  strong  despite 
gold  withdrawals,  and  if  the  gold  requirements  of  the 
United  States  can  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  fresh 
gold  arrivals  from  South  Africa  the  markets  will  not 
be  seriously  disturbed. 

Wall  Street  has  been  rather  unduly  elated  by  the 
ability  of  its  bankers  to  import  gold — at  a  small  loss — 
and  the  American  market  has  shown  remarkable 
strength.  With  prices  on  the  up  grade  politics  have 
been  forgotten  temporarily,  and  splendid  crops  with 
good  trade  prospects  have  had  full  sway.  Canadian 
Pacifies  are  no  longer  depressed  by  the  agitation 
against  the  issue  of  new  capital.  All  that  stockholders 
are  concerned  about  now  is  the  price  at  which  the  new 
issue  will  be  offered  to  them.  Crop  news  is  very  good, 
which  partly  accounts  for  the  better  tone  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  market. 

In  the  Home  Railway  department  interest  centres 
upon  the  Underground  group.  A  sharp  rise  in  City 
and  South  London  stock  was  responsible  for  the  circu- 
lation of  some  extraordinary  rumours.  One  was  that 
the  line  will  be  joined  up  with  the  East  London  at  New 
Cross  and  another  that  the  Midland  Railway  was  going 
to  take  over  control.  Well-informed  people  gave  no 
credence  to  the  reports  (which  were  reminiscent  of  the 
recent  jocular  suggestion  of  an  amalgamation  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Steamship  and  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Companies),  and  the  rise  in  the  stock  remains  unex- 
plained. Home  Rails  in  general  have  no  particular 
attraction  at  the  moment. 

A  very  large  business  has  been  done  in  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration preference  stock  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  and  the  Corporation's  debenture- 
holders  will  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  permit  the  pre- 
ference stockholders  to  derive  especial  benefit  from  the 
increasing  earnings  of  the  Corporation.  No  plausible 
scheme  to  this  end  has  yet  been  suggested,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  profit-taking  is  now  in  progress. 
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The  Mexican  Railway  revenue  statement  for  August 
was  disappointing,  as  an  increase  of  $12,800  in  gross 
receipts  proved  to  have  been  earned  at  a  cost  of 
$26,000  more  in  working  expenses.  Antofagasta 
Deferred  have  advanced  sharply  on  bear  covering, 
while  Argentine  North-Easterns  (another  Farquhar 
stock)  have  fallen  sharply. 

Mining  markets  for  the  most  part  remain  listless, 
exception  being  made  for  Pahangs,  which  have  been 
bought  in  anticipation  of  a  good  report.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  De  Beers  dividend,  although  in  accordance 
with  market  expectations,  has  been  followed  by  profit- 
taking.  Rubber  shares  are  under  the  influence  of 
lower  prices  for  the  commodity,  but  the  trade  position 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  shareholders  have  no  cause 
for  anxiety.  In  the  Oil  section  attention  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  Mexican  Eagles.  Rumour  has  it 
that  both  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Combines  are  seeking  control  of  the  Eagle  output ;  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Cowdray  has  a  score  of 
oil-tankers  on  order  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
he  will  prefer  to  remain  an  important  independent  factor 
in  the  oil  industrv. 


IN  BELFAST  TO-DAY. 
By  Cope  Cornford. 
WRITE  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
A  the  members  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council  have 
all  pledged  themselves  to  sign  the  Ulster  Covenant 
upon  Ulster  Day  It  is  just  a  year  ago  since 
the  same  assembly  ratified  and  issued  the  Declara- 
tion of  Ulster,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that 
Ulster  would  constitute,  in  the  event  of  Home  Rule 
becoming  law,  a  Provisional  Government,  and  appoint- 
ing Sir  Edward  Carson  to  be  the  Loyalist  leader.  The 
Ulster  Unionist  Council  consists  of  delegates  from  the 
Unionist  Clubs  and  the  Orange  Lodges  throughout  the 
North.  These  are  fighting  organisations.  The  people 
here  are  surprised  that  the  English  public  should  enter- 
tain a  vague  idea  that  the  armed  resistance  of  Ulster 
is  directed  against  British  troops.  It  is,  of  course, 
organised  for  defence  against  the  forces,  in  whatever 
they  may  consist,  of  the  Irish  Government.  For  the 
Ulstermen  are  not  only  convinced  that  such  defence  is 
requisite,  but  they  regard  the  intervention  of  England 
as  incredible.  I  make  no  comment  upon  this  attitude 
of  mind  ;  I  merely  state  it  as  one  of  the  facts  with  which 
a  reckoning  must  be  made. 

The  signing  of  the  Covenant  will,  in  the  view  of  the 
Loyalists,  serve  effectually  to  mark  who  are  with  them 
and  who  are  against  them.  The  signatories  will 
include  all  Loyalists  who  are  not  Orangemen  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Unionist  Clubs  ;  for  the  members  of  these 
organisations  will  sign  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
statement  may  sound  obvious  ;  but  here  in  the  North 
it  carries  a  grave  signification.  If  friend  and  foe  are 
once  definitely  distinguished,  the  most  probable  event 
will  be  hostilities.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  even 
with  the  outward  aspect  of  Belfast  can  fail  to  under- 
stand the  situation. 

Beyond  the  great  main  thoroughfare,  with  its  opulent 
shops,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  foot-passengers,  the 
perpetual  drone  of  the  crowded  trams,  lie  the  squalid 
streets  and  festering  alleys  of  the  Nationalist  quarter. 
Like  a  foreign  city,  it  pushes  its  spurs  to  within  a 
stone  s  throw  of  the  stark  business  metropolis  founded 
and  developed  by  Scottish  vigour  and  Scottish  thrift, 
its  inhab.tants  are  alien  in  custom,  in  religion,  and 
in  pontics.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  two  races 
dwell  together  in  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality  The 
.nstant  those  conditions  are  altered,  the  smouldering 
embers  burst  into  flame.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  Unionist  leaders  decided  to  form  a 
Provisional  Government,  whose  purpose  should  be  to 
ma.nta.n  law  and  order.  At  this  moment  nothing  pre- 
vents conflict  but  the  discipline  enforced  by  the  Orange 

long  the  men  can  be  held.  Certainly  they  cannot  be 
controlled  dur.ng  the  two  years  proposed  by  the 
Government.  The  recent  disturbances  are  significant 
enough,  and  there  is  more  underneath.  S,^n,hcant 


The  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  regarded 
by  Loyalists  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  treacherous 
device  to  give  their  hereditary  enemies  an  advantage 
over  them.  The  Nationalists,  on  their  side,  already 
openly  triumph.  They  are  outnumbered  in  Belfast  by 
about  two  to  one.  What  is  to  prevent  Loyalist  work- 
men from  refusing  to  work  with  their  enemies?  Should 
they  decide  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  the  employers, 
there  would  be  no  alternative.  The  employers  would 
decline  to  employ  those  on  the  other  side. 

The  Nationalists  would  in  that  event  suffer  cruelly 
from  the  action  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 
The  cynical  wickedness  of  those  whose  political  in- 
trigues arc  inflicting  cruel  injuries  upon  honest  men  is 
apparent. 

Belfast  to-day  is  a  city  haunted  by  omens  of  disaster. 
In  the  Nationalist  quarter  sullen  men  cluster  in  knots, 
talking  together;  the  slatternly  women,  wearing  dark 
shawls  over  their  heads,  straggle  in  and  out  the  miser- 
able shops,  while  the  ragged  children  play  in  the  foul 
kennel. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  broad  thoroughfare,  beyond 
the  streets  of  small  brick  houses,  masts  and  spars  are 
printed  upon  the  sunset  sky,  or  a  great  red  funnel  over- 
tops the  serried  roofs  ;  and  on  every  hand  tall  chimneys 
unroll  their  flags  of  smoke.  From  dock  and  shipyard 
and  factory  the  men  are  marching  from  work  ;  rugged 
of  feature,  begrimed,  rough  and  headstrong. 

Their  private  lives  have  suddenly  been  touched  with 
the  poisoned  barb  of  corrupt  politics.  It  is  thrust 
among  them.  They  cannot  avoid  it.  What  is  a  game 
at  Westminster  is  bloody  earnest  in  Belfast. 


MR.  McKENNA'S  WAY  OUT. 

[In  the  "Daily  Mail  "  this  week  was  the  news  of  Mrs.  Leigh's 
successful  hunger-strike  and  a  description  of  the  prison  life  in 
Constantinople  of  Djavid  Bey  :  "...  A  large  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  laden  with  cakes  and  Oriental  sweetmeats,  and 
coffee  was  being  handed  round  by  uniformed  servants."] 

SAW  McKenna  worn  and  pale 
~     With  efforts  always  doomed  to  fail 
To  keep  his  Suffragettes  in  gaol. 

I  saw  him  read  of  Djavid  Bey 
And  smile.    I  even  heard  him  say 
"  Ah  !    Now,  of  course,  I  see  a  way. 

"  Suggestion,  artfully  conveyed, 
Is  bound,  if  subtle,  to  persuade 
The  childish  mind  which  won't  be  '  made  '. 

"  So  let  us,  as  a  last  resource, 

Tempt  with  a  luncheon  (fifteen  course) 

Those  whom  we  cannot  feed  by  force. 

"  Our  residents  shall  dine  as  well 

As  in  the  costliest  hotel  ; 

Such  dishes,  that  their  very  smell 

"  Compels  a  movement  of  the  jaws, 

Forbids  the  Militant  to  pause 

And  think  about  her  tiresome  Cause. 

"  Our  daily  fare  shall  lick  to  fits 

The  Carlton  or  Savoy  or  Ritz, 

And  each  shall  have  her  fav'rite  bits." 

'Twas  done.    The  quality  was  such 
As  none  could  say  "I  will  not  touch  !  " 
The  quantity  was  very  much. 

Lives  there  a  man  who  ever  yet 
Contrived  a  means  by  which  to  get 
The  better  of  the  Suffragette? 

She  did  not  hunger-strike.  Instead 
She  got  herself  as  good  as  dead 
By  other  means.    She  overfed. 

F.  O.  Langley. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  CONSERVATISM.* 
By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

OF  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  "  good  stories"  it  would 
be  unkind  to  say  more  than  that  most  of  them 
"  have  already  received  the  meed  of  public  approba- 
tion ",  as  Disraeli  said  of  Peel's  quotations.  It  cer- 
tainly requires  the  courage  of  a  dame  of  high  degree  to 
tell  the  story  of  "  gardez  bien  le  fou  "  as  having  hap- 
pened to  two  of  her  numerous  friends.  But  the  real 
interest  of  this  book  lies  in  the  reflexions  on  politics 
and  manners  made  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  by  a  great 
lady  who,  like  Mr.  Brook  of  Tipton,  has  "  gone  into  " 
a  great  many  subjects,  and  has  talked  with  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  many  worlds  that  make  up 
society.  We  catch  in  these  pages  something  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  that  social  charm  and  that  high-bred 
courage  which  have  been  the  real  power  of  Conserva- 
tism until  the  other  day.  It  was  not  political  doctrine, 
still  less  the  advocacy  of  any  definite  political  prin- 
ciples, that  made  the  old  aristocracy  of  peers  and 
squires  popular,  and  enabled  them  to  rule  England  for 
two  centuries.  It  was  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
"  the  power  of  manners  ",  the  rough  geniality,  and 
unostentatious  sympathy  with  their  neighbours  of  all 
classes,  that  claimed  and  kept  ascendancy  for  the  land- 
owning gentry  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  power  has 
gone  :  the  deferential  spirit,  the  vital  force  of  all  happy 
communities,  has  evaporated  ;  and  in  its  place  there  is 
little  but  the  churlishness  of  class  hatred.  This  change, 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  sadly  perceives,  is  partly  due  to 
the  bad  education  of  the  primary  schools ;  partly  to  the 
preachings  of  Socialism  ;  partly  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  birth  ;  and  parti)'  to  the  vulgar  luxury 
and  insolence  of  the  new  aristocracy  of  money.  "  Since 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
populace  seems  to  have  undergone  considerable  change, 
a  good  deal  of  that  respect  for  old  institutions  which 
was  formerly  such  a  characteristic  of  certain  classes  of 
the  population  having  seemingly  ceased  to  exist,  whilst 
a  new  feature  is  the  general  distrust  (well  deserved,  it 
must  be  confessed)  of  both  political  parties,  and  espe- 
cially of  official  Unionism." 

Nobody  will  accuse  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  of  being 
other  than  a  staunch  Conservative.  Her  name  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Meresia  Nevill,  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  foundation  and  popularity  of  the 
Primrose  League.  Yet  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
volume  Lady  Dorothy  manages  to  sum  up,  in  plain  and 
pointed  language,  a  strong  case  against  the  Unionist 
party.  "  The  Boer  War  undoubtedly  also  dealt  a  great 
blow  to  the  Conservatives.  Though  in  all  probability 
inevitable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfortunate 
struggle  in  question  largely  contributed  to  the  eventual 
downfall  of  the  Unionist  party."  Whether  the  war 
was  or  was  not  inevitable  I  cannot  now  stop  to  discuss ; 
but  its  conduct  and  result  were  certainly  not  inevitable, 
and  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  "  that  both  contributed 
to  the  catastrophe  of  1906.  "  At  present,  except  Tariff 
Reform,  the  Unionists  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
real  policy  of  their  own — one  of  the  great  delusions  of 
the  party  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  it  will  gain  votes 
by  going  one  better  than  the  Radicals ;  and  though 
in  all  probability  scarcely  a  vote  is  gained  by  such  a 
manoeuvre,  when  confronted  with  any  question  on 
which  firmness  should  be  shown,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  quibbling  and  hedging.  The  party 
seems  perfectly  incapable  of  taking  a  bold  line,  and 
saying  '  Thus  far  will  we  go,  and  no  farther  '.  Witness 
the  weak  Unionist  opposition  to  the  Insurance  Act  by 
which  Englishmen  have  been  made  not  only  fools,  but 
something  like  slaves,  to  a  social  despotism  as  oppres- 
sive as  inquisitorial."  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  a  word  of  this  criticism  ;  though  when  Lady 
Dorothy  expresses  her  opinion  that  "  Tariff  Reform, 
whatever  its  merits,  is  palpably  a  failure  with  the  elec- 
torate     she  cannot  expect  the  Saturday  Review  to 
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agree.  But  none  can  dispute  the  following  passage  : 
"  When  they  "  (the  Unionists)  "  were  in  power,  they 
had  ample  time  to  bring  in  a  Redistribution  Bill,  and 
so  get  rid  of  a  number  of  quite  unnecessary  Irish 
members ;  yet  they  never  attempted  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  nor  did  they  make  any  serious  effort  to  reform 
and  so  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  ". 

These  are  hard  sayings,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  are  deserved.  Two  other  comments,  which 
Lady  Dorothy  makes  from  her  watch-tower,  merit  the 
attention  of  the  Unionist  leaders.  Lady  Dorothy  re- 
minds us  of  the  trouble  taken  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
whom  she  knew  well,  to  find  out  and  encourage  young 
men  of  brains  on  the  Tory  side.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  Disraeli  said,  that  a  constant  flow  of  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  young  men  is  the  very  life-blood  of  a 
political  party.  "  Though,  considering  his  many 
worries  and  arduous  life,  it  cannot  have  been  otherwise 
than  wearisome  to  him,  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  a 
special  point  of  personally  entertaining  all  sorts  of 
youthful  aspirants  to  political  fame,  whom  he  thought 
might  one  way  or  another  assist  the  triumph  of  the 
Conservative  cause.  In  one  year  alone  I  know  that 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  such  individuals  enjoyed 
his  hospitality  " — and  Disraeli's  means  were  always 
limited.  "  Often  after  dinner,  leaving  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  he  would  go  and  sit  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so  with  some  youth  whom  he  thought  might 
be  of  particular  use  to  the  Tory  cause.  .  .  .  Such 
methods,  however,  involving  as  they  do  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble,  and  even  boredom,  seem  little  to 
the  taste  of  modern  political  leaders,  some  of  whom, 
no  doubt,  are  much  too  tired  after  their  golf  to  be 
bothered  with  rising  young  men  at  dinner  or  else- 
where." The  stroke  is  not  unmerited  ;  though  it  natur- 
ally suggests  the  uncomfortable  question — Are  there 
any  rising  young  men  on  the  Tory  side  to  be  en- 
couraged ?  Has  not  the  species  been  killed  out  by  the 
neglect  of  twenty  years?  Another  criticism  which  this 
shrewd  and  observant  woman  of  the  world  makes  is 
that  "  the  entirely  modern  fashion  of  Radicals  and 
Conservatives  hobnobbing  together  on  every  sort  of 
occasion"  is  "most  prejudicial  to  the  Unionists". 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  we  are  reminded,  never  met  in 
private  life.  "  In  their  day  it  would  not,  I  think,  have 
been  considered  very  dignified  for  such  bitter  political 
opponents  to  be  close  friends."  Let  us  consider,  for 
instance,  that  the  Government  has  been  accused  of 
felony  and  fraud.  If  Opposition  leaders  really  meant 
what  they  said,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should 
hobnob  with  Ministers  at  bridge  and  golf,  and  week-end 
parties.  As  it  is  notorious  that  they  do  so,  the  only 
conclusion  the  man  in  the  street  can  draw  is  that  they 
do  not  mean  what  they  say,  and  that  parliamentary 
debates  are  play-acting,  or,  at  best,  like  the  forensic 
performances  of  barristers.  The  general  impression  of 
insincerity  thus  generated  is  certainly  not  favourable  to 
the  respect  and  confidence  which  the  leaders  of  a  great 
party  should  inspire  in  the  public  mind. 

Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  laments  the  decay  of  good 
manners  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  particularly 
in  her  own  sex,  instancing  the  disappearance  of  the 
village  girl's  curtsey  and  the  unpunctuality  of  Anglo- 
American  ladies  of  fashion.  I  entirely  agree  with  Lady 
Dorothy  that  the  so-called  upper  classes  of  to-day  must 
share  with  the  Socialists  and  the  primary  schools  the 
responsibility  for  the  disappearance  of  the  spirit  of 
deference  and  good  will.  The  insolent  rich  deserve  all 
the  trouble  they  get  in  the  matter  of  servants,  whom 
they  change  every  month,  and  turn  off  when  they  get 
to  forty.  After  all,  why  sTiould  the  lower  classes  respect 
an  American  countess  with  a  twang  and  a  cheque- 
book? or  a  modern  peer,  without  aspirates,  who  tilts 
at  them  in  his  fifty-horse-power  Rolls-Royce?  Artisans 
and  peasants  infinitely  preferred  my  lord,  who  tooled 
his  spanking  team  to  Epsom,  and  chaffed  and  was 
chaffed  all  the  way  ;  and  the  working  classes  are  infalli- 
ble judges  of  character.  Anecdotes  apart,  the  essence 
of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  book  is  this  :  that  Conserva- 
tism depended  upon  the  manners  and  the  power  of  the 
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aristocracy,  who  understood  the  people  far  better  than 
their  substitutes,  the  richards  and  the  professional 
politicians.  The  power  of  the  aristocracy  has  been 
taken  and  their  estates  are  being-  taken  from  them  in 
the  name  of  social  reform.  The  charm  of  Conservatism 
has  been  waved  away  by  the  demagogue's  wand,  and 
Lady  Dorothy  makes  bold  to  think  and  say  that 
England  is  not  improved  by  the  change,  to. which  I 
cordially  subscribe.  The  only  consolation  is  that  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  Lady  Dorothy's  relative 
Horace  YVaipole  was  constantly  telling  his  correspon- 
dents that  England  was  irrevocably  undone,  and  hasten- 
ing to  ruin.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  is  this  a  con- 
solation? Horace  Walpole  may  have  been  right,  only 
he  counted  a  century  in  a  nation's  history  as  in  ordinary 
talk  we  count  to-morrow. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  "THE  WINTER'S  TALE". 
By  John  Palmer. 

MR.    BARKER'S   production   of   "The  Winter's 
Tale  "  on  Saturday  last  is  probably  the  first 
performance  in  England  of  a  play  by  Shakespeare  that 
the  author  would  himself  have  recognised  for  his  own 
since   Burbage — or,    at  any   rate,   Davenant — retired 
from  active  management.     There  is  yet  no  evidence 
of  an  impression  upon  those  who  have  visited  the 
"Savoy"  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  revival. 
Critics  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  spent  their  time 
in   an   unprofitable   inspection  of  Mr.  Rothenstein's 
costumes  and  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson's  decoration.  I 
am  not  proposing  to  consider  Mr.  Barker's  adventure 
of  last  Saturday  as  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  objets 
d'art  et  de  vertu.      Suffice  it  that  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
decoration,  so  far  as  fc  was  unobtrusive,  was  wholly 
admirable;  and  that  Mr.  Rothenstein's  costumes,  so 
far  as  they  compelled  your  attention,  were  entirely  mis- 
chievous.   Perhaps,   in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rothenstein, 
this  should  be  qualified;  for  "The  Winter's  Tale", 
from  a  producer's  point  of  view,   may  lawfully  be 
regarded  as  the  exception  which  proves  everything. 
A   little    virtuosity    of    mounting   may    perhaps  be 
.excused  in  a  play  which,  like  "The  Tempest",  is 
essentially  a  virtuoso  play.    Mr.  Barker,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  acting  edition  (a  chapter  of  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism  which  proves  that  the  business  of 
a  producer  is  not  necessarily   incompatible    with  an 
educated  taste  for  the  humanities),  seems  to  be  not 
unaware  of  the  curious  delight  and  the  not  unnatural 
awe  with  which  Shakespeare  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " 
viewed  the  perfection  of  his  own  achievement.    I  think 
it  must  have  struck  every  really  devoted  and  close 
reader  of  the   plays  of  Shakespeare  how  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale"  and  in  "The  Tempest" — surely  the 
two  greatest  masterpieces  of  pure  style  in  any  litera- 
ture— much  of  the  charm  is  in  the  conscious  thankful- 
ness with  which  Shakespeare  enjoys  his  perfect  com- 
mand of  instrument  and  material.     His  happiest  effects 
are  brought  off  with  an   indolent  flourish.  Surely, 
then,  the  costumier  and  the  decorator   may   be  per- 
mitted a  small  liberty  to  be  fantastical — to  tune  their 
endeavours  in  the  same  wilful  and  self-conscious  mode. 
Mr.  Rothenstein's  costumes  are  pardonable  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  ".    Their  intrusion  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
master.    In  "  Hamlet  "  or  "  Macbeth  "  to  notice  the 
costumes  at  all  would  for  ever  extinguish  their  perpe- 
trator as  a  man  of  art. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Barker's  revival — apart  from  the 
acting— rests  almost  wholly  upon  his  production  of  the 
stage  into  the  auditorium  ;  for  thereby  hangs  all  that 
distinguishes  Elizabethan  plays  and  playing  from 
Restoration  comedy.  Mr.  Barker's  innovation — inno- 
vation, of  course,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  new  in  West 
End  productions  of  Shakespeare — is  not  a  merely  topo- 
graphical trick  of  stage  management.  There  were 
precious  moments  in  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Saturday 
when  it  was  possible  to  be  thrillingly  conscious  of  pre- 
cisely  the  appeal  which  Burbage  made  as  he  issued 
from  the  tiring-house  to  the  vacant  platform  before 
El  sinore.      Personally,  I  was  the  more  conscious  of 
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this,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  stalls,  almost 
in  the  position  from  which  the  good  man  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  interfered  so  successfully  with  the  pro- 
gress of  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  ".  Like 
the  Elizabethan  critic,  who  was  mercifully  not  required 
to  print  his  opinion,  I  was  in  direct,  almost  personal, 
contact  with  the  players.  Gone  was  the  centuries-old, 
needless  and  silly  illusion  of  a  picture  stage,  with 
scene  and  atmosphere  ready-made,  and  mutoscopically 
viewed.  I  had  no  illusion,  and  could  wait  receptively 
for  Shakespeare  himself  to  build  it.  Never  before  had 
his  splendid  rhetoric,  his  glamour  of  resistless  verse, 
the  true  and  vivid  illusion  upon  which  he  alone  and 
so  successfully  relied,  reached  me  in  a  London  theatre. 
If  we  had  been  all  round  the  stage  instead  of  upon  one 
side  only  ;  if  Mr.  Rothenstein's  costumes  had  not  ever 
and  again  become  really  noticeable  ;  if  Mr.  Barker  had 
discarded  the  whole  sack  of  intelligent  naturalistic 
artifices  of  'the  "  Court  "  Theatre  equally  with  the 
whole  sack  of  unintelligent  naturalistic  artifices  of 
"  His  Majesty's  "  ;  if  Perdita  had  been  enacted — say — 
by  a  boy-player  in  the  place  of  an  obviously  pretty  young 
woman  ;  if  the  whole  company  at  the  Savoy  had  been 
as  aware  of  the  beauty  of  their  lines  as  were  Mr. 
Ainley  and  Miss  McCarthy  ;  if — well,  in  that  case  the 
illusion  would  have  been  stronger  still.  Of  course,  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  I  am  asking  Mr.  Barker 
actually  to  build  an  Elizabethan  theatre,  and  to  raise 
up  a  school  of  Elizabethan  players,  simply  in  order 
that  the  actual  illusion  at  which  Shakespeare  aimed  as 
a  practical  playwright  may  once  more  be  realised  by 
English  people  that  affect  to  do  him  reverence. 
Instead  of  asking  this  I  should  perhaps  praise  him 
with  a  full  heart  for  a  really  splendid  achievement. 

Mr.  Barker,  in  half  restoring  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  production,  has  naturally  been  driven  to  a  restora- 
tion of  a  few  essential  points  of  the  Elizabethan  or 
rhetorical  style  of  playing.  How  gloriously  effective, 
for  instance,  upon  an  Elizabethan  stage  is  the  aside, 
vehemently  declaimed  full  at  the  spectator,  or  secre- 
tively breathed  in  his  ear.  A  very  convincing  book 
mi^!it  be  written,  showing  that  the  health  of  our 
national  drama  (as  opposed  to  the  naturalised  French 
importation)  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  stage 
aside  and  the  soliloquy.  No  wonder  Shakespeare  so 
affected  them  !  Another  point  in  which  Mr.  Barker  has 
restored  Shakespeare  to  us  as  a  playwright  is  in  his 
abolition  of  interpolated  acts  and  scenes,  and  in  his 
insistence  upon  speed.  The  tempo  of  dialogue  and  of 
action  was  throughout  admirable,  especially  in  the  first 
act.  It  varied  dramatically  with  the  play's  rhythm 
— a  rhythm  not  alone  of  the  verse,  but  of  the 
play's  procedure  and  emotion.  Some  contrasts  of  style 
between  the  various  players  were  also  well  arranged. 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  the  damnable  contrast 
between  the  players  who  could  deliver  their  verses  and 
the  players  who  could  not.  Mr.  Barker  cannot  raise 
a  school  of  playing  in  a  single  night.  But  he  should 
very  severely  deal  with  the  members  of  his  company 
who  slip  into  the  colloquial  and  conversational  tones 
adopted  by  actor-managers  who  seem  to  think  that 
verse  is  merely  prose  which  for  some  obscure  reason 
has  been  metrically  arranged  by  the  author. 

As  to  the  acting,  first,  and  I  am  afraid  it  must  also 
be  last,  there  was  the  very  beautiful  contrast  between 
Leontes  as  played  by  Mr.  Ainley  and  Hermione  as 
played  by  Miss  McCarthy.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
critically  of  Mr.  Ainlcy's  Leontes  without  falling  into 
the  language  of  the  practised  encomiums  usually  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Puff  upon  the  idols  of  the  commonalty. 
If  the  phrase  continued  to  have  a  meaning  to-day,  I 
should  say  that  Mr.  Ainley's  Leontes  is  the  finest  piece 
of  Shakespearian  acting  I  have  yet  seen.  It  was  abso- 
lutely in  the  spirit  of  the  platform  stage  ;  and  Shake- 
speare's seventeenth-century  audience  wTould  have 
risen  to  him  in  wildest  admiration.  His  delivery  was 
splendid  throughout ;  his  gestures  were  swift,  sure, 
and  reserved  with  strict  economy  for  the  rhymic  crises 
of  his  emotion  ;  his  passion  was  positively  infectious. 
His  art  was  the  more  striking  for  its  contrast  in  style 
with  the  playing  of  Miss  McCarthy.      I  am  indeed 
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glad  to  see  her  in  a  role  that  is  worthily  difficult.  Miss 
McCarthy  has  already  revealed  her  grasp  of  the  classi- 
cal ideal  of  still  severity  in  the  playing  of  Iphigenia. 
But  Hermione  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  in  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature.  Shakespeare  in 
the  last  act  of  "  The  Winter's  Tale  ",  enjoying  his  own 
sense  of  mastery,  has  almost  neglected  to  observe  that 
he  is  also  making  a  tremendous  demand  upon  the 
powers  of  his  interpreters.  The  final  scene  of  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  may  so  easily  be  ruined  and  turned 
to  ridicule  ;  and  to  fall  would  be  immeasurably  disas- 
trous, as  the  scene  is  immeasurably  great.  Miss 
McCarthy  falls  neither  here,  nor,  conspicuouslv,  in 
any  scene.  It  would  be  mere  extravagance  to  say  that 
Miss  McCarthy  has  at  a  step  sprung  to  the  supreme 
heights  of  tragic  playing.  Continuing  to  interpret 
Shakespeare,  she  will  range  through  his  characters,  and 
return  one  day  to  Hermione  to  wonder  that  she  did  so 
well.  Like  Mr.  Barker,  she  need  not,  at  any  rate,  be 
apprehensive  of  competition.  There  is  to-day  no  prac- 
tising and  living  player  that  can  successfully  assume 
the  heroines  of  Shakespeare. 

I  hope,  if  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  continues  to  run — 
as  run  it  must — I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  Mr. 
Barker's  production  later  in  the  season.  Meantime 
let  every  self-respecting  playgoer  visit  the  Savoy,  not 
as  the  critics  would  have  him  do,  to  wonder  at  some 
strange  bedizened  monster  of  Mr.  Barker's  contri- 
vance, but  to  recover  for  the  first  time  on  a  modern 
West  End  stage  something  of  the  strength,  glamour, 
and  delicacy  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Mr.  Barker's 
bedizened  monster  is  purely  the  invention  of  his  com- 
mentators. His  simple  aim  was  to  recover  Shake- 
speare, or  a  piece  of  him,  for  as  many  of  the  London 
public  as  cared  to  seize  the  opportunity ;  and  Mr. 
Barker  has  succeeded,  so  far  as,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  possible  to  succeed.  If  London  play- 
goers do  not  support  the  adventure  they  will  fall  into 
the  ridiculous  and  shameful  suspicion  of  being  actively 
influenced  by  the  critics.  Let  them  forget  the  critics  ; 
frequent  the  theatre  in  pure  holiday  mood  ;  surrender 
to  the  obvious  zeal  of  every  member  of  Mr.  Barker's 
company  to  win  their  good  opinions  ; 

"  And  home  returning  soothly  swear 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  ". 


THE  MOTOR-OMNIBUS. 

By  Filson  Young. 

HOPE  that  people  who  never  use  the  motor- 
omnibus  will  not  on  that  account  abstain  from  read- 
ing this  article ;  it  is  their  interest  which  particularly 
I  wish  to  engage.  The  motor-omnibus  is  in  serious 
need  of  attention  from  people  who  do  not  travel  in  it 
but  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  other  people  do.  The  trouble  about  all  reforms 
connected  with  the  simpler  and  cheaper  things  that 
people  use  is  that  those  who  really  have  it  in  their 
power  to  change  the  conditions  are  the  last  to  become 
aware  of  them.  The  people  who  travel  daily  by  motor- 
omnibus  have  for  long  been  aware  of  the  many  clumsy 
and  tiresome  and  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  matters 
connected  with  them,  but  they  have  no  power  to  change 
them.  And  the  old  and  the  deaf  and  the  infirm,  people 
who  take  out  dogs  for  walks,  and  have  the  care  of 
little  children  in  the  streets,  have  long  been  aware  of 
this  terror  that  stalks  the  streets  by  day;  but  their 
voices  have  no  power  to  reach  across  the  clamour  of 
the  world  to  those  whose  office  or  whose  influence  could 
secure  a  change  for  the  better.  Therefore  there  is  only 
one  method — that  of  cumulative  disaster;  people  must 
be  run  over,  maimed,  and  killed,  or  die  of  illness 
brought  on  by  exposure  at  wet  and  windy  corners, 
belore  public  attention  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  take 
notice  of  what  it  is  that  is  killing  them — and  then  only 
if  people  who  write  about  the  daily  affairs  of  life  fulfil 
their  responsibilities  by  hammering  in  the  moral. 

I  have  no  wisli  to  write  about  the  motor-omnibus; 
it  is  an  unlovely  subject  and  affords  no  scope  whatever 


lor  the  higher  flights  of  literature.  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  of  making  this  article  picturesque,  or  of  im- 
parting any  subtle  rhythm  into  its  prose ;  it  will  not 
be  reprinted  and  included  in  my  collected  works ;  it 
must  make  its  appeal  now  or  never.  And  its  appeal, 
addressed  to  such  people  of  power  or  influence  who 
may  read  it,  is  simply  that  they  should  realise  what 
has  happened  to  our  streets  and  roads  in  the  last  ten 
years ;  that  they  should  realise  that  the  state  of  affairs 
which  has  come  about  is  only  tolerated  because  it  has 
happened  gradually ;  and  that  if  a  week's  disasters 
caused  by  motor-cars,  instead  of  being  spread  over 
seven  days,  happened  to  occur  all  in  one,  and  were 
fully  reported  in  the  newspapers,  the  public  would  rise 
up  and  demand  that  the  machinery  of  legislation  should 
stand  still  until  this  peril  had  been  abated. 

The  motor-omnibus  is  by  far  the  most  formidable 
machine  ever  launched  on  the  streets  of  London — for- 
midable by  reason  of  its  weight,  its  speed,  and  its 
numbers.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  and  take  a  ride  in  one 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  Strand.  Sit  at  the  front 
end,  and  instead  of  looking  at  the  frieze  of  vacant  faces 
in  front  of  you  and  mechanically  reading  and  re-read- 
ing the  advertisements  look  at  the  driver  and  observe 
the  kind  of  things  upon  which  your  safety,  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  and  of  numberless  people  in  the 
streets,  depends.  This  driver  has  control  of  some  five 
mechanical  connexions  which  he  is  constantly  manipu- 
lating ;  he  has  to  keep  the  engine  running,  attending 
to  the  breath  it  draws  and  the  spark  that  ignites  it ; 
for  every  old  lady  who  holds  up  her  hand  to  him  he 
has  two  gears  to  change  and  a  brake  to  apply  ;  and  all 
the  time,  probably  with  one  hand,  he  is  steering  some 
seven  tons  over  a  surface  of  polished  wood.  And  this 
is  going  on  all  day,  and  multiplied  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  vehicles.  Constantly,  for  a  space  of 
several  seconds,  the  vehicle  is  going  at  something  like 
twenty  miles  an  hour  in  thoroughfares  like  Piccadilly 
or  Regent  Street ;  its  progress  is  not  a  steady  progress, 
but  a  series  of  shoots  forward  and  rapid  drawings-up. 
The  smallest  thing  going  wrong  with  the  brakes,  or 
the  steering  gear,  or  the  nerves  of  the  driver,  means 
disaster;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  high  mechanical 
efficiency  of  these  vehicles  and  to  the  splendid  nerve 
and  coolness  of  their  drivers  that  disasters  happen  only 
sometimes  and  not  continually.  But  the  problems  of 
traffic  are  such  as  to  make  fast  driving  easy  and  slow 
driving  difficult.  When  there  is  a  blank  space  in  front 
of  any  driver  he  feels  he  must  dash  forward  into  it 
and  fill  it  up  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  unending  press 
behind  him  ;  if  he  hangs  back  at  less  than  the  average 
pace  of  the  traffic  he  is  blocking  the  road.  The  average 
pace  of  London  traffic  is  too  fast  for  safety  ;  the  pace 
is  set  by  the  small  motor-cars,  such  as  taxi-cabs,  which 
are  very  light  and  can  easily  dash  forward  and  be 
quickly  pulled  up  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  danger  lies  in 
the  attempt  of  the  large  and  heavy  vehicles  to  keep 
the  average  pace  of  the  small  light  ones,  instead  of  the 
small  light  ones  conforming  to  the  pace  of  the  large 
and  heavy  ones.  Until  a  practical  limit  is  applied  to 
the  speed  of  taxi-cabs  in  main  thoroughfares,  motor- 
omnibuses  will  continue  to  be  driven  to  the  danger  of 
the  public,  or  else  they  will  obstruct  the  traffic  to  an 
impossible  extent. 

There  are  two  things  which  seem  to  me  quite  obvious 
and  necessary  reforms.  One  is  the  provision  of  guards 
for  the  front  wheels  of  motor-omnibuses.  Tram-cars 
are  required  by  law  to  have  such  guards,  but  the  motor- 
car, which  has  the  whole  road  for  its  field,  ran  go  about 
reaping  and  mowing  down  as  it  likes,  and  the  pas- 
senger who  is  struck  by  it,  even  at  a  moderate  pace, 
is  almost  bound  to  be  run  over.  There  is  nothing  im- 
possible or  difficult  about  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
guard  or  fender;  I  believe  that  even  now  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  is  experimenting  with  various  kinds  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  not  obligatory.  No 
one  of  the  thousands  of  motor-omnibuses  that  ply  in 
London  is  provided  with  them,  and  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  lost  through  their  absence.  This  shows 
great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  con- 
cerned, and  great  greed  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
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the  proprietors  of  motor-omnibuses  who,  just  because 
they  are  not  compelled  to,  will  not  voluntarily  spend 
a  fraction  of  their  dividends  in  a  merely  humane  interest. 

The  other  reform,  a  more  technical  one,  lies  in  the 
kind  of  engine  used  on  motor-cars.  In  my  opinion 
motor-omnibuses  are  all  very  much  underpowered.  This 
may  seem  paradoxical ;  nevertheless  it  would  be  much 
safer  if  motor-omnibuses,  instead  of  having  engines  of 
thirty  horse-power,  had  engines  of  ninety.  The  greater 
the  horse-power  on  the  vehicle  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  propelled,  the  greater  the  control  exercised  over 
that  weight.  In  a  vehicle  weighing  some  seven  tons 
it  is  a  case  of  the  vehicle  overcoming  the  engine  when, 
for  purposes  of  retardation,  the  inertia  of  the  engine  is 
used  against  the  momentum  of  the  vehicle.  Or,  to  use 
a  more  homely  expression,  the  tail  begins  to  wag  the 
dog.  The  present  motor-omnibus  is  like  a  very  little 
dog  with  a  very  big  tail,  and  for  purposes  of  safety 
and  control  over  the  tail  the  power  of  the  dog  must 
be  increased.  In  this  case  the  engines  could  work 
directly  on  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  and  all  the  com- 
plications of  gear  changing  could  be  dispensed  with. 
An  automatic  cut-out  could  then  be  arranged  when  a 
certain  speed  was  reached,  because  the  engine-speed 
would  in  that  case  be  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  speed  of  the  wheels  over  the  road  ;  which  in  the 
case  of  multiple  gears  it  cannot  be.  The  problem 
ol  automatic  speed  control  would  thus  be  quite  simply 
solved  ;  the  cost  of  running  would  be  reduced  rather 
than  increased  ;  silence  would  be  secured  ;  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  higher-powered  engine  would  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  absence  of  costly  and  com- 
plicated transmission  gear ;  while  the  braking  power, 
coming  from  the  engine  direct,  would  be  enormously 
increased,  and  the  dependence  on  friction-brakes 
reduced. 

A  dull  subject,  as  I  said  ;  but  quite  an  important  one, 
since  it  is  folly  to  be  careless  or  neglectful  about  matters 
which  concern  the  daily  convenience  and  bodily  safety 
of  the  whole  community. 


FROM  BALBOA  TO  MR.  TAFT. 
By  S.  Perez  Triana. 

TT  was  Vasco  Xunez  de  Balboa,  and  not  Cortez,  as 
•*■  Keats  has  it  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  who  first 
sighted  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Chroniclers  tell  quite  an 
interesting  tale  :  clad  in  full  armour,  holding  his  trusty 
Toledo,  bare,  glistening,  in  his  right  hand,  and  lifting 
the  proud  pennant  of  Castile  and  Aragon  in  his  left, 
Balboa  waded  into  the  ocean,  waist-deep,  whilst  his 
men  stood  in  line  upon  the  shore ;  he  then  waved  the 
flag  to  all  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  with  due 
solemnity — and  reverence,  let  us  hope — proclaimed  to 
the  tossing,  endless  waste  of  waters,  and  to  the  inter- 
minable procession  of  the  advancing  centuries — not  to 
mention  Almighty  Providence,  in  whose  name  and  with 
whose  consent  and  aid,  of  course,  as  is  always  usual 
in  such  circumstances,  the  whole  thing  was  done — that 
he,  Balboa,  then  and  there,  and  for  all  time  to  come, 
took  possession,  for  the  Crown  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
of  the  waters  and  the  lands,  islands  and  continents, 
without  exception,  lying  in,  or  bordering  on,  the  said 
waters.  This  done,  he  retraced  his  steps ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  after  the  momentous  ceremony  he 
may  have  indulged  in  some  humbler  yet  more  sub- 
stantial performance,  such  as  partaking  of  well-earned 
refreshment,  or  merienda,  as  the  Spaniards  are  wont 
to  call  any  meal  not  strictly  subject  to  the  etiquette 
of  social  regulations. 

A  tall  order,  this  of  Balboa's,  fated,  like  most  such, 
to  ruin  and  disappointment ;  in  a  few  centuries,  or 
minutes  in  the  life  of  the  world,  other  powerful  masters 
have  asserted  their  sway  over  the  waters  and  the 
islands  and  the  continents;  and  the  flag  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  finds  no  home  of  its  own  where  it  was  once 
supreme,  and  wanders  over  the  Pacific,  lost  in  the 
halo  of  tradition,  as  the  emblem  of  past  greatness  and 
ambition. 


Like  those  jewels  which  are  fatal  to  their  possessors, 
even  so  with  Panamd,  which  was  the  precise  spot  of 
Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific.  Pedrarias  Davila, 
his  prospective  father-in-law,  dissatisfied  with  the 
growing  prestige  of  his  kinsman,  had  him  beheaded 
•in  the  very  heyday  of  his  fame,  a  method  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  which  no  objection  can  be  raised,  though 
perhaps  squeamish  and  supercilious  persons  might  find 
it  rather  too  thorough  and  unconventional. 

During  the  colonial  days,  and  those  succeeding  the 
severance  from  Spain,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  history  of  Panama  is  anything  but  edifying  : 
destruction  of  aborigines,  murderous  intrigues  and 
squabbles  of  Spanish  governors  amongst  themselves 
and  with  their  neighbours,  buccaneers,  pirates,  and 
general  and  permanent  iniquity ;  afterwards,  in  so- 
called  republican  days,  talk  of  liberty  (and  fraternity 
and  equality,  for  they,  in  Latin  or  Latin-inspired  lands, 
are  inseparable),  misgovernment,  all  manner  of  cor- 
ruption and  insatiable  greed,  filibustering,  and,  to 
crown  it  all,  the  entrance  into  a  new  era,  through  the 
gates  of  subterfuge,  and — according  to  established 
covenants  and  formulae — also  of  disloyalty  and  treason. 

Thus  the  blood  of  Balboa  has,  as  would  that  of  a 
dragon,  blossomed  into  wickedness  and  all  manner  of 
abominations  ;  and  other  great  men,  or  men  looming 
as  if  they  were  such,  for  the  time  being,  through  the 
force  of  circumstances,  as  will  often  happen,  have  met 
with  Balboa's  fate,  in  a  mode  of  decapitation  more 
attuned  to  the  practices  of  our  merciful  altruistic  age, 
not  gory,  but,  in  other  and  the  fundamental  aspects, 
no  less  efficient  and  decisive. 

The  small  fry  of  officials  and  others,  high  and  low, 
during  republican  days — that  is,  from  1820  to  1903 — 
who  indulged  in  revolutionary  violence,  attempted 
treason  and  unsuccessful  rascality  of  every  hue  and 
quality,  is  legion,  and  their  failure  is  a  reminder  of 
Balboa's  fate,  who,  be  it  said,  was,  according  to  his 
day,  an  honest  man,  for  at  that  time  a  certain  amount 
of  judicious  throat-cutting  and  wholesale  robbery — 
called  conquest — was  no  blemish  upon  a  man's  charac- 
ter ;  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  of 
justice,  which  now  obtains  universally,  did  not  then 
inspire  the  life  of  the  nations  and  of  their  rulers. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  "the  great  Frenchman",  came  to 
grief  at  Panama  :  his  Suez  laurels,  so  worthily 
acquired,  so  skilfully  adapted  to  advertising  purposes 
(a  not  infrequent  use  of  laurels  nowadays),  need  the 
kindly  hand  of  time  to  refurbish  them  to  their  pristine 
splendour.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  irrepressible  expounder 
of  tritest  truisms  of  elementary  honesty — among  other 
things — also  succumbed  in  his  capacity  of  model  and 
exemplar  of  the  impeccable  just  man.  He  stole 
Panama,  and  so  keenly  does  he  feel  the  incongruity, 
that  the  very  mention  of  the  three  syllables  of  that  old 
Indian  word  makes  him  lose  his  temper,  which  is  a 
most  grievous  mishap  to  one  on  the  forefront  of  the 
world's  stage,  under  the  relentless  and  beloved  lime- 
light. 

Now  it  is  President  Taft's  turn  :  his  case  is  pitiful 
and  deserves  more  careful  scrutiny.  First,  be  it 
remembered,  electioneering  days  are  days  of  perverse 
demands  upon  a  man's  conscience,  and  more  especially 
so  if  he  be  a  candidate ;  and,  secondly,  the  cry  of 
"  patriotism  "  to  the  multitude  is  never  so  inspiring 
as  when  identified  with  gain  of  something  tangible, 
eventually  convertible  into  money-making  possibilities. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  in  normal  days,  would 
surely  mean  to  Mr.  Taft's  notoriously  judicial  mind 
what  it  means  to  the  average  fair-minded  man  the  world 
over  :  no  preference  means  no  preference,  especially 
so  as  the  Suez  regulations  were  expressly  referred  to ; 
at  the  opportune  moment  subterfuges  may  be  found  ; 
they  may  be  successful,  through  audacious  temerity  on 
the  one  side  and  egregious  pusillanimity  on  the  other ; 
yet  the  fact  remains  in  the  conscience  of  all  men,  and 
doubtless  in  Mr.  Taft's  conscience  also,  that  if  prefer- 
ence is  established  justice  will  be  decapitated,  so  to 
speak,  and  Mr.  Taft,  the  foremost  exponent  of  inter- 
national justice,  the  valiant  advocate  of  unlimited  arbi- 
tration, even  when  honour  and  territory  are  involved, 
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will  be  morally  sacrificed,  and  by  the  force  of  elec- 
tioneering requirements  he  will  have  to  defend,  as  he 
is  defending,  a  course  of  action  which  belies  all  his 
antecedents. 

The  recurrent  fate  of  Balboa  seems  to  hang  like  a 
curse  at  every  turn  of  Panama's  history. 


TOURING  IN  SPAIN. 

A GREAT  deal  will  have  to  be  done  before  Spanish 
touring  becomes  universally  popular.  True,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  much  fault  with  the  services  which 
unite  the  Spanish  frontier  with  Paris  and  London.  It 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  traveller  can  leave 
Charing  Cross  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  reach 
I  run  the  next  day  at  eight,  a  run  of  twenty -two  hours. 
When  once  the  frontier  is  passed  things  do  not  move 
quite  so  quickly.  Those,  therefore,  who  do  not  insist 
on  rapid  services  throughout  will  do  well  to  visit  the 
country  now  before  it  is  overrun  by  tourists.  It  is 
rather  a  nuisance  to  have  to  leave  one's  carriage  owing 
to  the  change  of  gauge,  especially  as  all  danger  of 
invasion  from  the  north  can  be  averted  by  pulling  up 
the  rails  for  a  few  miles.  This  has  been  understood  in 
time,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  new  line, 
which  will  cut  through  the  Pyrenees  between  Oloron 
and  Jaca,  will  use  the  same  gauge  throughout,  and 
thereby  do  much  to  facilitate  communication  between 
France  and  Spain.  Even  as  things  are,  this  change 
of  gauge  is  not  necessarily  an  unmixed  evil,  as  there 
is  far  less  vibration  in  the  broad  Spanish  carriages  than 
on  the  French  side.  Captious  critics  also  complain  that 
the  express  trains  do  not  travel  fast  enough  in  Spain. 
The  conformation  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  an  in- 
superable difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  over  the 
fact  that  three  separate  ranges  of  mountains  stand 
between  Irun  and  Madrid.  Here  again  the  new  line 
will  offer  a  substantial  advantage ;  but  in  the  interval 
traffic  is  being  accelerated,  and  much  will  be  done  in 
the  near  future.  The  Sud-Express  now  takes  less  than 
twenty-five  hours  to  go  from  Madrid  to  Paris.  Why, 
therefore,  does  it  take  over  an  hour  more  to  reach 
Madrid  from  the  north?  The  only  explanation  is  that 
the  Wagons-lits  Company  force  the  passenger  in  this 
way  to  have  two  luncheons  in  the  dining-car.  This 
grievance  cannot  continue  much  longer.  The  double 
track  must  be  completed  within  a  couple  of  years,  and 
the  journey  must  then  be  shortened  by  several  hours 
more.  Then,  again,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  is  caused 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  weekly,  bi-weekly, 
and  tri-weekly  express  trains.  These  trains  are  gener- 
ally overcrowded  during  the  tourist  season  as  it  is  ;  but 
when  once  the  attractions  of  Spanish  scenery,  Spanish 
art  and  Spanish  architecture  are  properly  grasped  these 
and  faster  trains  will  have  to  be  run  every  day.  Finally, 
not  only  must  the  passenger  to  Andalusia  and  the  South 
change  stations  at  Madrid,  but  he  has  often  to  spend 
twelve  hours  there  waiting  for  the  connexion. 

Spain  has  also  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  notion 
that  it  must  be  visited  at  Easter.  Other  seasons  have 
quite  as  great  attractions,  and  the  "  Syndicats  d'lnitia- 
tive  franco-hispano-portugais  "  wish  to  bring  home  to 
the  tourist  that  of  these  autumn  is  the  most  fascinating. 
The  Congress  which  will  meet  in  Madrid  on  23  October 
will  discuss  such  subjects  as  direct  services  between 
Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Seville,  the  reform  of  railway 
passenger  rates,  and  the  advantages  that  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  Americans  who  land  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  peninsula.  Attempts  will  also  be  made  to  mitigate 
the  annoyances  caused  by  the  Custom  House,  and  to 
secure  a  Custom  House  examination  at  Madrid  for 
through  passengers. 

As  matters  now  stand,  every  facility  is  offered  to 
those  w  ho  wish  to  visit  such  places  as  Seville,  Grenada 
and  Cordova  in  the  south,  Burgos  and  Toledo  in  the 
north.  Opinions  differ  as  lo  the  merits  of  the  Spanish 
cathedrals,  but  many  architects  regard  Santiago  de 
Compostela  and  Leon  as  two  of  the  finest  in  the 
COUntr)  .    The  former  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 


magnificent  Romanesque  churches  in  the  world,  before 
its  character  had  been  modified  by  the  Renaissance. 
As  it  is,  its  "  Portico  de  la  Gloria",  the  masterpiece 
of  Mateo,  is  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  yet  it  takes 
twenty-four  hours  to  get  there  from  Madrid  except 
during  the  season,  when  there  is  a  more  rapid  service 
once  a  week.  Leon  Cathedral,  though  smaller,  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind  ;  but  it  is  off  the  main  line,  and 
the  connexions  are  by  no  means  perfect.  There  are  many 
other  cathedral  towns  that  would  become  popular  if 
only  they  could  be  easily  reached.  Although  Zamora 
is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  finest  of  these,  its 
tapestries  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  but  unfortunately  are  only  to  be  seen  during  the 
octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  Toro,  whose  collegiate 
church  dates  from  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
is  but  twenty  miles  off.  Both  these  towns  are  well 
worth  seeing,  but  are  left  on  one  side  by  those  who  will 
not  face  the  inconvenience  of  getting  there.  Many 
other  Spanish  towns  which  contain  gems  of  great  value 
are  unknown  simply  because  they  are  out  of  the  way, 
far  from  a  railway  station  or  inefficiently  served. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  very  marked  improve- 
ments. New  lines  are  being  built  between  Bilbao  and 
Valencia  and  between  Valencia  and  Madrid.  The  former, 
which  will  be  opened  very  shortly,  will  throw  open  the 
whole  country  between  Vitoria  and  Soria,  and  between 
Soria  and  the  third  city  of  Spain.  It  will  also  shorten 
the  journey  from  Irun  to  Valencia  by  more  than  twelve 
hours.  The  latter  line  will  curtail  that  between  the 
capital  and  Valencia  by  more  than  a  half.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  improve  the  roads  ;  so  much  so  that  within 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months  Spanish  motorists 
hope  to  have  some  six  thousand  miles  in  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Spanish  climate 
will  permit.  In  fact,  existing  circumstances  allow  any- 
one who  wishes  to  secure  that  knowledge  of  Spain 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  road  and  railway  to  have 
plenty  of  occupation  for  six  months. 

That  is,  however,  not  all  that  the  country  offers. 
There  is  another  Spain  beyond,  which  has  lost  little 
of  the  character  which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Don 
Quichotte  de  la  Mancha  and  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana, 
those  two  men  who  knew  their  country  better  than 
many  of  their  successors — that  Spain  which  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  engineers  or  road-builders  and  which 
can  best  be  explored  with  the  help  of  a  horse  and  a 
pack-saddle.  It  is  strenuous  but  profitable  work  this 
riding  from  village  to  village  and  from  town  to  town 
across  mountain  tracks  and  open  country  where  if 
ever  there  were  roads  they  have  been  long  since  swept 
away.  Exquisite  scenery  can  be  admired,  old  towns 
can  be  unearthed,  and  a  social  life  studied  which  retains 
that  old  simplicity  that  knows  nothing  of  trains,  motors, 
bicycles  or  newspapers.  Not  only  can  many  a  lost 
secret  be  recovered,  but  churches  and  pictures  can  be 
rescued  from  that  destruction  that  time  brings  in  its 
train  by  the  judicious  purchase  of  treasures  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  not  only  to  their  owners  but 
to  the  outside  world.  This  Spain  must  give  way  within 
the  next  few  years  to  the  irresistible  force  of  advancing 
civilisation.  Until  then  it  may  still  be  seen  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries,  but  the  explorer  must  lose  no  time 
or  it  will  be  absorbed  by  those  elements  which  are 
rapidlv  reducing  the  whole  of  Europe  to  one  dead  sordid 
level.  Even  here  there  are  "  fondas  "  and  "  posadas  " 
that,  are  quite  accessible  to  those  who  are  careful  enough 
to  provide  themselves  beforehand  with  tinned  butter 
and  possess  enough  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  persuade 
the  cook  to  use  it  where  the  only  alternative  is  rancid 
oil. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

THE  ordinary  holiday-maker  may  with  advantage 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  bands  of  earnest  poli- 
ticians of  all  parties  who  are  daily  wending  their  way 
to  Ireland  in  search  of  provender  for  the  autumn 
campaign.  If  pleasure  and  recreation  are  honestly  his 
objects  he  may  soon  pick  up  a  political  fact  or  two  that 
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are  certain  to  evade  the  professed  seeker  in  that  delight- 
ful land. 

Ireland  has  much  to  offer  the  tired  worker  :  blue  and 
purple  mountains  rim  round  her  coastline,  running 
down  to  the  sea  in  many  places;  stately  rivers  like  the 
Shannon,  the  Suir,  the  Bann,  and  the  Boyne,  and 
myriads  of  rushing  streams  sparkling  jewel-like  in  the 
sunlight ;  lakes  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  long  stretches  of 
golden  sand  and  sheltered  coves  with  trees  to  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  where  tropical  plants  grow  with 
tropical  luxuriance  ;  brown  bogs  gay  with  heather  and 
purple  loosestrife  ;  cave  dwellings  decorated  with  pagan 
ornament  of  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ ; 
ogham  stones  with  their  no  longer  mysterious  writings  ; 
exquisite  spiral,  lozenge,  and  interlaced  ornamentation 
of  Early  Christian  churches  ;  salmon  and  trout  fishing  ; 
shooting ;  golf  links  that  are  links  and  not  putting 
greens. 

We  begin  to  feel  the  charm  of  Ireland  as  we  enter 
Dublin  Bay  at  five  o'clock  on  an  August  morning.  The 
bold  sentinels  of  the  bay,  Howth  Head  and  Bray  Head, 
glitter  in  the  morning  sun,  which  also  gilds  the  tops  of 
the  Wicklow  and  Dublin  Mountains  in  the  distance. 
Lazy  spirals  of  smoke  ascend  from  the  awakening 
houses  that  nestle  comfortably  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  When  we  land  at  Kingstown,  Davey 
Stephens  offers  us  a  morning  paper  with  a  dignity 
befitting  the  "  first  gentleman  in  Europe  "  from  whom 
the  town  takes  its  name.  A  short  railway  journey  of 
six  miles  brings  us  to  the  capital. 

Thackeray  commemorates  Dublin  for  its  car-driving, 
its  tea-drinking,  and  its  dirt.  It  is  still  the  city  of  the 
jaunting-car  which  takes  you  anywhere  within  the  city 
for  sixpence  "  if  ",  as  a  jarvey  once  confided  to  a  fare, 
"  you  are  mean  enough  to  offer  it  ".  Dublin  has  lost 
its  reputation  for  dirt,  but  it  still  retains  its  charm  for 
native  and  visitor  alike.  A  succession  of  squares  and 
streets  preserve  their  Georgian  simplicity  and  beauty 
undesecrated  by  the  modern  builder,  with  here  and 
there  a  Palladian  mansion  or  a  classic  public  building. 
Trinity  College,  once  without  the  walls,  is  now  the  hub 
of  the  city,  and  confronts  us  with  statues  of  Burke 
and  Goldsmith  to  remind  us  of  what  English  letters  and 
statesmanship  owe  to  the  "  silent  sister  ".  Across  the 
street  is  the  old  Parliament  House,  now  given  over  to 
the  money-changer,  but  recalling  the  eloquence  of 
Grattan  and  Flood.  A  short  way  off  is  the  Castle,  the 
executive  centre  of  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
Near  by  is  the  Romanesque  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
founded  by  Sitrig  King  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  while 
beyond  is  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
deanery  of  which  Swift,  disappointed  and  diseased, 
penned  that  biting  prose  which  no  years  can  dull. 

There  is  much  to  linger  over  in  Dublin.  Every  street 
has  a  memory  of  a  tumultuous  past.  Here,  Brian,  the 
High  King  of  Ireland,  drove  the  Danes  into  the  sea  with 
fierce  slaughter,  himself,  his  son,  and  grandson  among 
the  slain  ;  there,  the  scene  of  Emmet's  abortive  insur- 
rection. Geraldine  rebellions  and  raids  of  the  O'Tooles 
have  left  their  mark  on  placid  streets,  now  undisturbed 
even  by  modern  commerce.  When  we  tire  of  seeing 
where  James  rested  on  his  flight  from  the  Boyne,  where 
Emmet  was  hanged  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  killed, 
we  can  turn  into  a  charming  Adams  house  in  Harcourt 
Street  and  see  the  best  collection  of  modern  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Corot,  Manet,  Monet,  Chavannes, 
Maris,  Israels,  and  other  masters  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  or  into  the  museum  with  its 
treasures  of  native  art,  the  pride  of  a  people  that  lives 
largely  in  its  past. 

The  surroundings  of  Dublin  are  enough  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  most  exigent  holiday-maker.  Golf  at 
Dollymount  and  Portmarnock  and  a  dozen  other 
courses;  fishing  in  the  Liffey,  the  sands  of  Malahide, 
Bray,  and  Greystones ;  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  beautiful 
despite  the  sentimental  rhapsodies  of  Tommy  Moore; 
the  sombre  beauty  of  the  Lake  of  Glendalough,  with  its 
round  towers  and  seven  churches  that  have  withstood 
the  storms  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  for  thirteen  hun- 
dred years;  the  pagan  underground  temples  at  Dowth 


and  Newgrange  with  their  beginnings  of  Keltic  orna- 
ment, older  than  Glendalough  by  two  thousand  years  ; 
the  seventh-century  carved  crosses  at  Monastcraboice  ; 
the  grim  Norman  castles  of  the  Pale;  Tara,  the  imme- 
morial seat  of  the  Irish  High  Kings. 

The  North,  South,  and  West,  with  their  varied 
beauty,  will  call  you  away  from  Dublin.  Rostrevor 
and  Newcastle,  with  their  feet  in  the  sea,  backed  by 
the  Mourne  Mountains;  the  glens  of  Antrim,  sullen 
and  grim  on  dark  days,  but  joyous  in  the  sun  ;  golfing 
Portrush  ;  quaint  walled  Londonderry,  where  Roaring 
Meg  and  the  statue  of  the  gallant  Walker  keep  fresh 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  fights  in  history ; 
Donegal  with  all  its  varied  beauty  of  mountain  and  sea 
and  stream,  whence  the  red  O'Donnells  went  on  their 
bloody  forays;  the  home  of  Columba,  which  he  left 
with  regret  on  his  mission  to  Iona,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
attractions  of  Ulster. 

"  To  hell  or  to  Connaught  "  was  Cromwell's  punish- 
ment for  rebels.  Cromwell  was  no  fisherman  and  had 
but  a  poor  eye  for  beauty.  Had  even  he  ever  tasted 
a  Moy  salmon  he  would  have  known  the  folly  of  punish- 
ing a  man  by  sending  him  to  the  most  charming  pro- 
vince in  Ireland.  From  the  Rosses,  the  home,  JE.  says, 
of  the  most  delightful  fairies,  to  Galway  of  the  tribes 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  provinces.  We 
may  or  may  not  see  the  fairies  come  out  of  Knock- 
naree  at  sundown  and  dance  on  the  sands  by  moon- 
light, but  we  can  see  a  sunset  on  Clew  Bay  from 
Croagh  Patrick,  all  the  islands — local  tradition  gives 
the  number  as  365 — bathed  in  a  mist  of  gold  ;  we  can 
stand  on  the  bridge  at'  Galway  and  watch  the  salmon 
lie  "  thick  as  sardines  in  a  box  "  between  the  bridge 
and  the  weir,  motionless  for  days  together,  waiting  for 
the  river  to  rise;  we  can  fish  in  the  hundreds  of  lakes 
and  streams  of  Connemara,  or  admire  the  delicate 
traceries  of  Cong  Abbey,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
pre-Norman  architecture  in  Ireland,  or  loll  on  the  bridge 
at  Pontoon. 

There  is  still  the  South  :  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe ; 
Limerick  of  the  broken  treaty ;  Killarney,  an  Irish 
poet'.s  ideal  of  the  land  of  bliss,  where  arbutus  grows 
wild,  and  maidenhair  fern  peeps  from  beneath  many  a 
rock,  and  the  regalis  is  a  bog  plant ;  Glengarriff ,  where 
the  rock-bound  island  of  Garinish  at  sunset  is  the 
realisation  of  some  poet's  dream  of  beauty ;  the 
Blackwater  at  Lismore ;  Cork  Harbour,  Dingle  Bay, 
and  a  hundred  other  unforgettable  places. 

There  are  other  attractions  in  Ireland  besides  scenery 
and  ruins.  Many  quaint  customs  survive  with  the 
language  :  the  race  for  the  bottle  at  a  wedding, 
the  "  hauling  home  "  of  the  bride,  the  invasion  of  the 
bridal  feast  by  "straw"  men;  cross-roads  dances; 
competitions  in  native  music,  folk-song,  dancing,  and 
story-telling  at  the  local  Gaelic  League  Feisanna ; 
"  patterns  ",- half-pagan,  half-Christian  celebrations  in 
honour  of  patron  saints  ;  the  ceilidh  or  gathering  at 
the  firesides  of  the  peasantry  at  night  for  dance  and 
song ;  curious  fishing  customs ;  fairs  and  markets 
unchanged  in  their  mediaeval  simplicity.  Everywhere 
the  people  are  friendly  and  hospitable  and  full  of 
courtesy  to  strangers.  Irish  wit  has  by  no  means  died 
out.  The  Irish  "car  driver"  is  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able companion,  though  his  humour  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
higher  quality  than  his  information. 

In  recent  years  hotels  in  Ireland  have  improved.  At 
all  the  better  known  places  are  excellent  hotels,  and 
much  cheaper  than  the  same  class  of  hotel  in  England. 
The  main  railways  are  good;  branch  lines  are  like 
branch  lines  in  every  country, .  moody  and  fitful  as  to 
time.  Roads  are  fair,  good  in  many  counties,  espe- 
cially along  the  coast.  The  village  pub.  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  for  a  bed  or  a  meal.  Irish  weather  has  been 
unjustly  maligned.  It  is  perhaps  more  variable  than 
that  of  the  English  east  coast,  but  this  has  its  com- 
pensations as  Irish  landscape  is  at  its  best  in  the 
sunshine  that  follows  rain. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago,  at  a  foreign  garrison,  a  field 
officer  said  to  me  :  "  When  is  the  lying  going  to  com- 
mence?   General   died  early  this  morning.  When 

are  people  going  to  begin  saying  what  a  good  fellow 
he  was?  "  Journalists  in  the  last  fortnight  have  been 
busy  in  the  adulation  of  the  late  chief  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Let  me  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Salvation  Army  are  not  the  same  as  they  were 
at  its  start.  When  Queen  Victoria  was  on  the  throne, 
and  King  Edward  VII.  was  only  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
gospel  according  to  William  Booth  laid  down  that  race- 
horse owning  was  a  heinous  sin.  But  when  King 
Edward  succeeded  Queen  Victoria  Booth  became  a 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  bowed  his  head  at  the  altar 
of  Rimmon.  Booth  was  not  a  Thomas  a  Becket.  On 
one  occasion  at  Regent's  Hall  every  male  penitent  was 
deprived  of  his  tobacco.  A  few  years  later  at  Hadleigh 
his  subordinates  issued  tobacco  as  part  of  his  farm* 
colonists'  wages,  in  defiance  of  the  Truck  Act.  Bj 
that  time  Booth  had  ceased  to  try  to  be  a  new  Mahomet, 
and  had  tried  to  undertake  some  of  the  duties  (and 
to  assume  a  lot  of  the  patronage)  of  the  Poor-Law 
authorities. 

Booth's  voice  can  never  have  been  a  pleasant  one, 
and  a  harsher  shout  I  never  heard  than  his  to  a  girl 
at  Regent's  Hall  :  "I  see  a  sister  kneeling  in  the 
gallery  !  Stand  up,  that  sister  !  I  ordered  everybody 
to  stand  !  "  An  almost  heart-broken  young  woman 
was  interrupted  at  her  prayers,  and  made  to  conform 
to  the  ritual.  Booth  fully  recognised  the  advantage 
that  a  piano  has  over  a  harmonium.  The  red- 
jerseyed  pianist  was  a  regular  Svengali.  As  a  girl  full 
of  trouble  knelt  at  the  penitent  form  a  sister  would 
whisper  to  her.  Soft  arpeggios  would  accompany  the 
tune  of  "You  promised,  dear  father,  that  you  would 
come  home".  Softer  and  softer,  slower  and  slower 
the  melody  would  be  should  the  sister  have  difficulty 
in  getting  the  girl  to  surrender  herself.  The  pianist 
eyed  the  penitent  in  the  experienced  manner  of  a  cat 
that  has  played  with  a  thousand  mice.  Just  as  the 
sister  took  possession  of  the  sobbing  thing's  miserable 
jewellery  the  hard  pedal  would  be  put  down,  and  there 
would  be  a  crash  of  music,  ending  the  verse  with  "  poor 
sinner,  come  home  ".  In  one  of  his  East-End  novels 
Sir  Walter  Besant  properly  sized  up  the  Salvation 
Army  and  their  hypnotic  "religion". 

When  Booth  was  speaking  nobody  was  allowed  to 
shout  "Hallelujah".  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  when 
a  "recruit"  is  made  to  "testify"  at  a  street  corner 
for  the  "captain"  and  the  "lieutenant"  to  converse 
with  one  another  on  matters  of  business.  When  they 
think  the  recruit  has  spoken  long  enough  one  of  them 
cries  "  Hallelujah  !  "  and  starts  to  sing  a  hymn,  assert- 
ing that  the  Spirit  is  moving  him.  That  is  terribly  in- 
sincere, and  sets  a  shocking  example  in  manners. 

Much  of  the  "  unrest",  of  the  fashion  of  "  passive 
resistance",  and  even  of  suffragette  militancy,  can 
be  traced  to  the  original  Salvationists'  law-breaking 
habits.  The  man-in-the-street  only  sees  that  we  are 
more  tolerant  than  we  used  to  be  to  the  Salvation 
Army ;  he  forgets  that  Salvationists  have  greatly 
mended  their  ways.  Fancy  any  recruit  nowadays  testi- 
fying :  "I  have  slept  in  the  arms  of  soldiers;  I  have 
slept  in  the  arms  of  sailors  ;  I  have  slept  in  the  arms 
of  policemen ;  but  last  night  I  slept  in  the  arms  of 
Christ  "  ! 

The  coming  of  the  Salvation  Army  synchronised  with 
improvements  in  lighting,  demolition  of  slums,  new 
methods  of  spending  money  on  amusement,  and  a  con- 
sequent diminution  in  drunkenness.  Is  grace  more 
abounding.  Can  a  rationally-minded  person  derive 
comfort  from  the  utterances  of  Salvationists?  Is  the 
a<  commodation  supplied  to  the  needy  by  the  Salvation 
Army  as  good  as  thai  which  a  poor  man  can  obtain  in 
a  casual  ward?     How  does  the  Salvation  Army  tea 


(officers'  blend,  is.  4d.  per  lb,  ;  staff  blend,  is.  8d. 
per  lb.)  compare  with  similar-priced  articles  in  shops? 

Under  the  new  regime  some  of  the  concessions  to 
the  Salvation  Army  may  be  withdrawn  ;  for  instance, 
that  of  having  a  "  Self-Denial  Week"  of  eight  days, 
including  two  Saturdays,  during  which  collectors 
have  been  allowed  to  rattle  their  money-boxes  in  your 
face.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  people  will  refrain 
from  buying  the  "Social  Gazette",  with  its  glorifi- 
cation of  Hunger  Marchers  and  suchlike.  Publicans 
tolerate  the  sale  of  the  ' '  War  Cry  ' '  in  their  bars.  They 
can  never  have  looked  at  certain  numbers  of  the 
"  Social  Gazette",  or  they  would  have  kept  all  sellers 
of  it  from  entering  their  premises. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Leonard  Bell, 
Formerly  Captain,  Royal  Artillery. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  September  1912. 
Sir, — As  the  discussion  on  the  portraiture  of  Shake- 
speare has  at  length  subsided,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note,   in  the   arguments  adduced,   the  exigencies  of 
criticism  under  foregone  conclusion. 

Of  the  more  energetic  disputants  on  the  subject,  two, 
viz.  Mrs.  Stopes  and  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence, 
sound  pasans  on  the  assumed  validity  of  the  engraved 
portrait  in  Dugdale's  "  History  of  Warwickshire  ",  in 
which  the  Stratford  bust  is  supposed  to  be  truthfully 
represented. 

Such  conclusion  was  warmly  adopted  by  R.  S.  Beres- 
ford,  who,  in  his  letter  recently  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ",  stated  that  the  Dugdale  portrait  was  pro- 
bably "  the  best  likeness  of  Shakespeare  that  we 
possess  ".  He  further  assured  us  that  the  engraving 
in  question,  and  that  in  the  First  Folio,  of  1623, 
"give  us  the  real  Shakespeare,  the  former  showing 
what  he  was  like  when  old,  the  latter  when  in  middle 
age  ".  But  Shakespeare  did  not  live  to  be  old,  nor, 
conceivably,  as  repulsively  ugly  and  hopelessly  de- 
mented as  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  is  thus 
fatally  discounted. 

But  further  amazement  is  provoked  by  Sir  Edwin's 
unsubstantiated  statement — viz.  that  the  best  portrait 
in  the  Stratford  monument  was  not  placed  there  till 
120  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  in  1616,  that  is 
to  say,  not  till  1736,  by  which  date  its  pronounced 
Jacobean  style  had  become  wholly  extinct,  forgotten, 
and  superseded  by  the  advancing  Renaissance,  which 
stamped  the  work  of  Wren  in  architecture,  and  of 
Cibber,  Bird,  and  Roubilliac  in  sculpture.  Jacobean 
monuments  of  date  and  style  contemporary  with  that 
of  Shakespeare  may  be  collated  in  our  cathedrals  and 
churches  throughout  the  country,  and  nowhere  more 
conveniently  and  completely  than  in  Southwark  Cathe- 
dral— notably  in  the  monument  there  of  Bishop 
Andrewes,  the  supposed  work  of  Gerard  Janssen,  of 
Southwark,  the  sculptor  of  the  Shakespeare  monument 
in  Stratford  Church.  To  anyone  technically  familiar 
with  the  working  of  marble  or  alabaster,  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent  that  the  monument  as  depicted  in 
Dugdale  never  existed,  this  by  reason  of  the  im- 
possibility of  its  execution  in  the  materials  employed. 
The  two  "  Putti  "  placed  conspicuously  on  the  entabla- 
ture could  not  have  been  carved  as  shown,  holding 
forth  a  spade  in  one  case,  and  an  hour-glass  in  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  precarious  upper  moulding  of 
the  entablature  on  which  they  are  placed  would,  by 
their  weight,  have  at  once  broken  away  and  precipitated 
them  to  the  floor  in  fragments.  This  portion  of  the 
work  as  represented  would  have  been  possible  only  in 
wood  or  metal-casting. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  clear  from  intrinsic  evidence 
that  the  Dugdale  engraving  was  the  work  of  a  childishly 
imbecile  draughtsman,  working  not  by  direct  reference 
to  the  facts  he  pretended  to  represent,  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  bewildered  memory,  with  a  result  which,  as 
evidence,  claims  no  serious  consideration  whatever. 
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The  question  of  the  portrait  thus  remains  where  it 
was,  depending  on  the  Stratford  bust,  which  was  placed 
before  the  judgment  of  widow,  daughter,  friends  and 
townsmen  who  had  known  Shakespeare  familiarly,  face 
to  face,  who  had  heard  his  voice  and  grasped  his  hand  ; 
and  also  on  the  folio  engraving,  to  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  the  testimony  of  his  personal   friend,  Ben 
Jonson.    The  crude  art  in  both  the  Stratford  bust  and 
folio  engraving,  while  in  general  corroboration  of  each 
other,  are  not  in  precise  agreement.    Such  discrepancy 
is  common  to  the  work  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  in 
portraiture  of  the  same  person,  even  when  the  artistic 
skill  is  of  a  high  order — as  for  example  in  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey's  bust,  and  Raeburn's  painting  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  or  in  Nollekens'  bust  of  Sterne  and  the  painted 
portraits  of  him.      Quite  as  great  a  disagreement  is 
observable  in  the  two  portraits  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
both  by  Van  Somer,  and  inserted  by  Sir  Edwin  Durn- 
ing-Lawrence    in    his  book    relating   to   Bacon  and 
Shakespeare. 

Yours  faithfully, 

  J.  R-  C. 

THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Glebe  Place,  Chelsea, 

25  September. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  that  you  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  shirking  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Censor 
of  Plays,  for,  to  the  unofficial  mind,  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  seems  the  only  reason  for  his  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Whelen,  of  the  Stage  Society,  tells  me 
that  he  has  understood  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office  that  authors  may  now  receive  licences  for  their 
own  plays,  but  I  was  not  able  to  elicit  this  information 
directly  myself.  I  sent  in  my  play,  therefore,  with 
the  reading  fee,  giving  the  date  and  the  theatre  when 
and  where  it  was  proposed  to  perform  it ;  and,  judging 
by  the  fact  that  I  had  a  receipt  and  a  notice  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office  telling  me  that  the  licence, 
if  granted,  would  be  forwarded  to  that  theatre,  I  believe 
my  part  of  the  business  was  quite  in  order.  Later  the 
management  of  the  theatre  stated  that  the  licence  was 
refused,  so  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  counter-statement 
in  the  "  Standard  "  that  the  play  had  not  even  been 
read.  I  also  had  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office.  The  writer  "  presumed  "  that  the  Advisory 
Board  had  advised  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  is 
curiously  difficult  to  get  a  plain  answer.  I  have  written 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself  asking  if  "  Edge  o' 
Dark  "  is  banned  or  not,  and  am  awaiting  his  reply. 

The  official  number  given  of  plays  which  are  refused 
a  licence  is  comparatively  low.  Have  I  stumbled  on 
an  explanation  in  my  query  as  to  whether  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  was  requested  to  withdraw  my  play?  If 
so,  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  such  boycotting  is 
usually  continued.  Perhaps  some  playwright  will  give 
the  benefit  of  his  experience.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
process  of  sending  in  a  play  and  having  it  "with- 
drawn "  should  not  be  continued  indefinitely,  except, 
ot  course,  in  those  instances  where  the  manager  of 
the  theatre's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  stands 
between  the  author  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gwex  John. 

BARBARA  AND  CELARENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Moorcroft,  Parkstone,  Dorset, 

25  September. 

SIR> — An  author  who  is  misrepresented  is  entitled  to 
correct  the  misrepresentation. 

Your  reviewer  says  "  Dr.  Mercier  claims  to  have  in- 
vented a  new  logic  because  from  '  No  pigs  fly,  no  pigs 
hop'  the  syllogism  deduces  nothing,  whereas"  etc. 
Of  course,  as  your  reviewer  well  knows,  I  make  no 
such  claim.  The  argument  is  one  of  many  instances 
given  to  show  that  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  are  false 


guides,  and  that  what  logic  declares  is  impossible  is 
in  fact  extremely  easy.  Your  reviewer  calls  this  a 
childish  triumph.  If  I  were  to  emulate  his  own  "  partly 
infantile  and  partly  elephantine  "  style,  I  should  reply 
that  he  docs  not  understand  even  his  own  business. 
The  instance  is  childish  it  is  true,  and,  as  anyone  but 
your  reviewer  can  see,  a  childish  instance  was  purposely 
chosen  to  emphasise  the  childish  ease  with  which  a 
valid  argument  can  be  constructed  on  a  pattern  and  in 
a  way  in  which  logic  declares  that  no  argument  can 
be  constructed.  The  argument  is  childish  and  is  set 
forth  as  childish  ;  but  whether  it  is  more  childish  than 
the  argument  that  if  all  men  are  mortal,  then  no  man 
is  immortal,  an  argument  gravely  advanced  in  every 
book  on  logic  as  an  example  of  an  important  mode  of 
inference,  is  open  to  doubt. 

Of  the  truth  of  one  of  my  doctrines  your  reviewer 
himself  provides  a  striking  corroboration.  He  meets 
the  arguments  by  which  I  combat  the  doctrines  of  logic 
by  the  bald  assertion  that  logic  is  right  and  I  am  wrong. 
He  puts  it  less  courteously  than  this,  but  this  is  the 
gist  of  his  review.  Thus  he  gives  one  more  instance 
of  my  doctrine  that  a  logician  is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  argument  and  assertion. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Mercier. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH   DISEASE  IN  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Markree  Castle,  Collooney,  Ireland, 
23  September  191 2. 

Sir, — I  have  no  brief  for  the  Nationalist  party  or 
for  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and  both  of  them  I  know  often 
do  foolish  things,  but  I  think  your  note  in  this  week's 
issue  scarcely  just.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Ire- 
land is  confined  to  four  counties  in  Leinster  and  one  in 
Ulster.  Munster  and  Connaught  are  completely  free 
from  it  and  have  been  for  thirty  years.  The  conten- 
tion of  Irishmen,  Unionists  as  well  as  Nationalists, 
is  that  the  export  of  stock  from  these  healthy  districts 
to  England  should  not  be  prohibited.  If  Mr.  Runci- 
man  will  not  accept  Mr.  Russell's  assurances  that 
these  districts  are  free  from  disease,  let  him  send  over 
his  own  inspectors  and  satisfy  himself,  for  wc  are  quite 
prepared  to  stand  the  fullest  invest1"  i : in  T.  He  is  qu:te 
right  to  be  careful,  but  he  is  not  right  in  disorganising 
an  important  business  and  bringing  many  small  farmers 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
veto.  Our  claim — under  the  Union  a  just  one — is  that 
Sligo  and  Mayo  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
Devonshire  or  Essex. 

Yours  etc. 

Bryan  Cooper. 


THE  WILLOW-WREN. 

;rT,WAS  in  the  well-beloved  shire,  beneath  an  oak, 

Beside  a  brown-eyed,  shyly-glancing  brook,  I  lay 
One  afternoon,  a-dreaming,  when  methought  a  fay 

(Dryad  or  Naiad — who  can  tell  these  fairy  folk?) 

Stole  forth  and  dipt  an  urn  and  poured.    A  long  slant 
stroke 

Of  light  on  her  and  on  her  lucent  toy  did  play. 
Nine  times  she  stooped  and  dipt,  and,  lifting,  loosed 
away 

The  little  cascatelle  of  crystal,  ere  I  woke — 

And  saw  no  nymph  nor  urn  ;  only  amongst  the  boughs 
That  little  grey-brown  bird  they  call  the  willow-wren. 
Emptying  his  whole  heart's  peace  in  one  quint- 
essenced  phrase, 
Which,  oft  ingeminating,  he  as  oft  allows 
The  expectant  ear  to  gather  appetite  again  : 

So  pure  and  fine  he  forms  each  lyric  flower  of 
praise. 

J.  S.  Phillimore 
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REVIEWS. 

WAVERLEY  FOR  EIGHTEENPENCE. 

The  [Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Twenty-four  vols- 
Illustrated.  Oxford  University  Press  :  Frowde. 
1912.    From  Is.  6d.  per  vol. 

IT  would  be  very  comforting  in  these  days,  when 
we  constantly  hear  complaints  of  the  enormous 
bulk  of  the  literary  manufactures  poured  out  upon 
the  market,  to  be  assured  that  the  public  powers  of 
absorption  were  growing  in  proportion.  A  modern 
bookseller  knows  very  well  what  is  meant  by  "  furni- 
ture "  ;  and  if  anyone  does  not  know,  let  him  observe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  cheap  modern  reprinted 
"  Libraries"  are  decorated  only,  or  at  least  with  the 
most  elaboration,  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes — that 
is,  they  look  handsomest  when  standing  idle  on  the 
shelf.  The  manufacturers  know  well  enough  that  an 
attractive  outside  and  a  cheap  price  foster  the  embryo 
of  literary  desire  in  the  newly-educated  purchaser ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  man  who  wants  his  friends  to  see 
that  he  has  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  on  his  shelves, 
and  has  five  shillings  to  spend,  buys  a  shilling  edition, 
and  "  saves  "  the  balance.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
that  shilling  book  is  not  a  thing  that  he  will  be  able 
to  leave  to  his  children  ;  and  of  course  the  manufac- 
turer's purpose  is  best  served  if  his  customers  wear  out 
the  cheap  edition  quickly — and  repurchase. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  man  who  loves 
literature  and  the  man  who  loves  a  book.  Those  who 
love  both  to-day  are  in  a  dilemma.  We  do  not  know 
if  William  Morris  was  ever  thrust  on  its  horns;  but  it 
•.night  have  been  put  to  him — "  Do  you  wish  the  masses 
to  read  literature,  or  do  you  wish  them  to  learn  to 
appreciate  good  craftsmanship  in  hook-making  ?  " — 
without  eliciting  a  satisfactory  reply.  Technically 
speaking,  almost  all  modern  cheap  reprints  are  bad 
work  ;  crowded  pages  and  ridiculous  margins,  flimsy 
and  often  translucent  paper,  cheap  thread  and  glue, 
and  Dutch  gold  on  a  limp  case.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  popular  libraries  of  to-day  are  worse  than  those  of 
twenty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  but  if  there  are  any  manu- 
facturing centres  which  ought  to  set  and  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  these  matters,  we  should  look  for 
them  in  our  university  towns.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
particular  function,  the  publication  of  scholarly  works, 
the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cer- 
tainly do  achieve  the  production  of  volumes  biblio- 
graphically  sound — even  fine;  but  in  recent  years  both 
Presses  have  shown  a  tendency  to  compete  in  the 
markets  where  books  are  sold  by  the  ton,  with  the 
result  that  their  "  cheap  lines  "  are  no  less  abominable 
to  the  book-lover  than  those  of  frankly  commercial 
firms.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  partisans  of  "  litera- 
ture for  the  masses"  rejoice. 

If  you  want  a  very  nice  Scott  to  give  away,  let  us 
say  as  a  wedding-present  to  your  really  quite  intelli- 
gent coachman,  here  you  are.  Twenty-four  volumes  in 
foolscap  octavo,  with  the  author's  introductions  and 
notes,  a  list  of  the  chief  characters,  and  a  glossary, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  illustrations,  in  cloth  boards 
with  gilt  lettering,  at  eighteenpence  a  volume ;  and 
you  can  doubtless  get  a  considerable  discount  on  the 
thirty-six  shillings  by  the  truly  democratic  process  of 
paying  cash.  If  it  is  not  your  coachman,  but  your 
butler,  you  can  get  the  same  books  in  paste-grain 
leather.  If  you  like  the  type  but  not  the  margins,  you 
can  obtain  an  edition  in  crown  octavo,  which  gives 
you  another  three-quarters  of  an  inch  either  way.  And 
if  the  lares  and  penatcs  of  the  recipient  are  exiguous, 
you  can  give  him  the  India-paper  edition,  in  which 
all  twenty-four  volumes  crowd  into  ten  inches  of  shelf- 
space.  This  is  the  Oxford  Scott.  Uniform  in  sizes 
and  type,  you  can  buy  the  Oxford  Dickens  with  729 
illustrations,  and  the  Oxford  Thackeray  with  1942  illus- 
trations, each  in  twenty  cighleenpenny  volumes. 

The  type  and  paper  and  binding  of  this  Scott  are 
certainly  quite  as  nice  as  you  have  any  right  to  expect 


at  the  price  ;  but  the  next  problem  for  the  inquisitive 
critic  lies  in  the  illustrations.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
we  have  turned  over  the  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  pages  in  order  to  appraise  separately 
the  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  engravings  ;  nor  are 
we  sufficiently  familiar  with  editions  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  deservedly  out-of-print  to  say  where  these 
ancient  cuts  first  appeared.  The  style  of  art  which 
they  exhibit  is  very  little  better  than  the  gems  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  a  pair  of  well-known  satirists  to 
illustrate  their  burlesque  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  They  are  illustrations  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
illustrate  the  text.  But  they  are  not  beautiful.  The 
conclusion  is  that  they  must  assist,  or  be  thought  to  be 
likely  to  assist,  the  imaginations  of  the  readers  ;  and 
as  we  were  brought  up  in  familiarity  with  an  unillus- 
trated  set  of  Waverley  Novels — a  beautiful  and  sober 
piece  of  printing  by  the  Ballantynes  of  some  eighty 
years  ago — we  are  forced  to  consider  the  value  and 
effect  of  the  present  set  of  illustrations. 

Many  readers,  trusting  to  their  imaginations  under 
the  influence  of  Scott's  pictorial  power,  would  prefer 
their  Waverley,  as  indeed  they  would  prefer  all  fiction, 
to  speak  for  itself.  But  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  and  the 
Oxford  University  Press  must  be  presumed  to  know 
their  business  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ;  we  must  there- 
fore further  presume  that  the  first  question  the  hesi- 
tating purchaser  asks  is  "  Are  there  pictures?  "  and 
that  his  decision  to  purchase  is  at  least  partially  swayed 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  nine  hundred  and  forty-four. 
What  we  then  want  to  know  is  what  proportion  of 
purchasers  would  have  bought  the  books  supposing 
them  to  have  been  plain  texts.  How  many  people  are 
induced  to  read  Scott  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
inartistic  and  time-worn  illustrations  are  dished  up 
again  to  assist  their  emaciated  powers  of  literary 
assimilation?  And  again,  turning  the  argument  full 
circle,  are  we  or  are  we  not  to  rejoice  that  an  increasing 
public  should  be  led  into  the  enchanted  ground  of 
Waverley  by  any  means  at  all? 

From  time  to  time  there  appear  in  the  newspapers 
interesting  reports  from  free  and  public  libraries  of 
the  circulation  of  the  more  popular  books — reports 
which  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  they  could  be 
combined  with  a  summary  of  the  sales  by  all  publishers 
who  issue  any  editions  of  those  books.  We  have  read 
somewhere  that  for  many  years  the  four  "  best  sellers  " 
amongst  English  authors  were  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  in  that  order ;  and  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  an  alteration  has  been  effected  by  Dickens 
overtaking  Scott.  We  believe  that  to-day  Dickens  is 
even  threatening  Shakespeare's  supremacy ;  but  still 
these  four  maintain  their  lead  well  in  advance  of  all 
competitors.  When  one  of  these  competitors  in  the 
hinder  ranks  puts  on  a  temporary  spurt,  as  Borrow 
and  Trollope  have  been  known  to  do  of  recent  years, 
the  phenomenon  can  perhaps  be  explained  ;  the  tem- 
porary rise  may  be  due  to  one  of  those  fashions  which 
occasionally  sweep  the  literary  world  like  a  plague. 
But  when  a  master  begins  to  show  a  tendency  to  lose 
his  place,  the  cause  must  be  sought  more  deeply.  We 
have  a  fancy,  based  upon  inquiries,  that  to-day  many 
admirers — even  many  enthusiastic  admirers— of  Scott 
admit  a  degree  of  tediousness  in  the  master,  and  the 
need  for  some  scientific  "  skipping  "  by  the  reader  who 
would  most  truly  enjoy  the  novels.  Such  admissions 
you  would  never  wring  from  the  genuine  adherents  of 
Dickens  or  Thackeray. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  we 
have  done  with  Scott.  He  not  only  invented  a  new 
literary  form,  one  for  which  hundreds  of  his  precursors 
had  been  struggling  for  a  thousand  years,  but  he  also 
played  a  score  of  variations  on  the  theme.  Nobody  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  imaginative  literature,  save 
only  Shakespeare,  has  exhibited  such  fertility  and 
power  in  presentation  of  character,  or  such  genius  in 
selecting  an  individual  and  creating  therefrom  an 
immortal  type.  In  the  art,  previously  unknown  to 
novelists,  of  construction  and  management  of  a  plot, 
he  is  far  superior  to  either   Dickens   or  Thackeray 
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("  Edwin  Drood  "  being  left  unfinished).  For  less 
than  five  pounds  you  can  get  the  Oxford  editions  of 
all  three,  with  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
illustrations. 


OLD  SCIENCE   ON   NEW  PHILOSOPHY. 

"Modern  Science  and  the  Illusions  of  Professor 
Bergson."  By  Hugh  S.  R.  Elliot.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  Ray  Lankester.  London  :  Longmans.  1912. 
5s.  net. 

IN  reviewing  Professor  Bergson 's  "  Creative  Evolu- 
tion "  a  year  or  more  ago,  we  sought  to  set 
forth  his  essential  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  signi- 
ficance of  time ;  time  viewed  no  longer  merely, 
as  hitherto,  from  the  standpoint  of  astronomy  and 
mechanics  alone,  but  from  that  of  life,  for  which  its 
"duration"  is  so  essential  a  characteristic.  And 
while  appreciating  this  and  other  of  his  biological  and 
psychological  doctrines,  and  his  stimulating  freshness 
as  a  speculative  evolutionist,  his  boldness  as  a  cosmic 
philosopher,  we  yet  ventured  to  maintain  that  when 
M.  Bergson's  best  is  said,  the  working  naturalist,  how- 
ever helpfully  aroused  by  his  fresh  and  vivid  sugges- 
tions, must  still  work  out  his  own  salvation.  That  is, 
he  still  must  develop  his  general  theory  of  Life  and 
Evolution,  his  special  applications  of  it  in  a  direct  and  , 
detailed  continuity  with  the  existing  field  of  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  far  more  thorough  than  that  of 
M.  Bergson. 

With  so  qualified  a  welcome  of  the  new  doctrine,  we 
naturally  expected  good  things  from  Mr.  Elliot,  spon- 
sored moreover  as  he  is  by  a  naturalist  of  such  life- 
long experience  and  productivity  as  Sir  Ray  Lankester. 
We  should  expect  that,  while  cordially  appreciating  the 
enormous  advance  which  is  implied  by  the  most  eminent 
of  metaphysicians  making  life  the  very  essence  of  his 
system  of  thought  and  the  touchstone  of  his  theory  and 
knowledge,  two  such  naturalists  should  also  be  the  very 
men  to  discuss  with  freshness  and  acumen  such  new 
interpretations  as  those  of  instinct  and  intelligence,  the 
stress  laid  upon  intuition,  and  the  fresh  handling  of 
the  ancient  controversy  of  determinism  and  freedom  in 
terms  of  the  creativeness  of  life.  We  should  expect 
them  too,  at  once,  to  welcome  and  to  develop  Bergson's 
vigorous  method  of  doing  away  with  the  traditional 
separation  of  mind  and  body  to  form  two  almost  un- 
related sciences,  seldom  cultivated  together  ;  on  one  side 
a  "  pure  biology  "  which  is  thus  little  or  nothing  but 
a  post-mortem  science,  a  necrology  ;  and  on  the  other 
a  well-nigh  altogether  disembodied  "  psychology  ", 
which  thus  too  readily  passes  off  into  that  "  phantomo- 
Iogy  "  of  which  Sir  Ray  has  been  a  life-long  opponent. 
With  anticipations  such  as  these,  one  can  scarcely 
believe  one's  eyes,  when  in  chapter  after  chapter  not 
one  of  them  is  fulfilled.  After  searching  in  vain  for 
any  helpful  criticism  of  M.  Bergson's  positions,  for 
fresh  treatment  at  any  rate  of  some  of  his  main  prob- 
lems, the  book  has  been  put  aside  and  this  review 
postponed  in  hope  that  one  might  yet  find  something 
not  wholly  disappointing. 

After  all  this  care  and  delay,  our  first  impression, 
alike  of  book  and  preface,  is  sadly  confirmed.  One  is 
amazed  to  discover  that  neither  writer  can  be  said  to 
have  any  real  understanding  of  M.  Bergson.  Thev 
do  not  grasp  his  positions,  they  do  not  criticise 
his  arguments,  they  do  little  but  jibe  and  scold  and 
sneer  at  himself,  at  his  rich  and  subtle  style,  his  whole 
field  of  studies,  and  with  what  main  impression  when 
all  this  volume  of  would-be  criticism  is  done?  That  of 
its  two-fold  extremes — on  one  side  a  jocularity  as 
clumsy  as  that  of  Bottom  with  Cobweb  and  Pease- 
blossom,  on  the  other  a  positive  rancour,  futile  as 
Caliban's  uprising  in  blind  rage  to  strike  at  Ariel. 
Witness,  for  example  of  the  first,  Sir  Ray's  ancient 
r  h<  s.tnut  of  the  metaphysician  as  the  "  blind  man  in  a 
dark  room  hunting  for  a  black  cat  which  is  not  there  ". 
Or  for  the  latter  the  accumulated  vituperations,  the 
studied    discourtesies    of   his    very    first  paragraph, 


delivered  ex  cathedra,  and  before  entering  upon  any 
discussion  of  his  author. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Elliot  misrepresented  by  this  preface, 
deplorable  for  ils  writer's  sake  and  for  his  own,  though 
he  should  have  seen  it  to  be.  He  does  his  best  to  play 
up  to  the  lead  of  his  chief ;  and  his  bitterness  and  con- 
sequent lack  of  understanding  vitiate  every  chapter  in 
which  Bergson  is  mentioned ;  so  that  even  his  best 
points  are  thus  given  an  air  of  carping,  when  a  more 
ordinary  and  dispassionate  statement  might  have  given 
them  weight.  True  after  a  scolding  introduction  in 
tune  with  the  preface  a  chapter  of  professed  and  would- 
be  fair  summary  is  given,  but  this  is  most  unskilfully 
done.  For  even  his  statement  of  the  very  first  point, 
that  of  time  as  "  duration  "  leaves  us  very  doubtful 
if  Mr.  Elliot  has  ever  understood  it,  a  suspicion  which 
the  would-be  smartness  of  the  first  question  of  his  con- 
clusion amply  confirms — his  request  for  a  specimen  of 
Bergsonian  time. 

In  short,  since  Ruskin  v.  Whistler,  we  can  recall 
no  such  complete  failure  of  comprehension  of  the 
new  by  the  old.  Yet  let  Mr.  Elliot  and  his  master  try 
again  :  there  is  now  a  sixpenny  primer  of  Bergson  on 
the  railway  bookstalls,  in  which  his  essential  thought 
is  admirably  summarised  by  Mr.  Weldon  Carr.  After 
reading  this,  they  may  surely  realise  something  at  least 
of  the  good  things  they  have  missed,  and  of  the  new- 
perspectives  of  biological  and  psychological  thought 
M.  Bergson  has  been  opening  to  them.  They  will 
then  see  that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
their  present  effusion  is  to  retrieve  their  own  damaged 
reputation,  alike  as  thinkers  and  as  controversialists, 
by  superseding  their  present  volume — after  due  interval 
for  meditation — by  one  more  worthy  of  their  past  record 
and  their  known  powers. 


FALL   OF    THE  MOGHALS. 

"The  Fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire."    By  S.  J.  Owen. 
London  :  Murray.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

T.HE  history  of  India  with  its  diverse  races  and 
kingdoms  is  always  a  complex  study.  The 
century  covered  by  Mr.  Owen's  valuable  work  presents 
a  series  of  stories  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 
co-ordinate.  It  is  a  signal  merit  of  his  book  that  he 
has  kept  firmly  to  his  single  purpose.  Confining  his 
narrative  solely  to  those  matters  which  directly  concern 
the  downfall  of  the  Moghals,  he  has  been  able  to 
present  a  clear  and  forcible  picture  of  the  single  episode. 
Its  dominant  feature,  therefore,  is  the  rise  of  the 
Maratta  power,  which,  springing  from  small  begin- 
nings, overran  and  finally  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  Imperial  territories,  including  Delhi  itself,  till 
at  the  very  climax  of  its  success  it  suddenly  found  its 
Waterloo  on  the  historic  field  of  Paniput.  It  is  now 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Maratta  rule  at  the  zenith 
of  its  greatness  fell  to  pieces  at  a  single  stroke.  It 
was  in  its  nature  purely  predatory  and  destructive, 
with  no  constructive  policy  or  instinct.  Its  methods 
of  warfare  presented  a  similar  lack  of  continuity  and 
organisation.  It  collapsed  when  it  had  to  encounter  a 
hardy  army  of  invaders  or  to  face  the  trained  forces 
and  organised  power  of  the  British.  To-day  the 
destructive  frenzy  of  the  race  reappears  in  another 
form. 

Mr.  Owen's  main  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  fall 
of  the  Moghal  empire  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
degeneracy  of  its  later  sovereigns  as  to  the  narrow 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Aurangzeb.  Reversing  the 
generous  policy  of  Akbar,  he  alienated  the  vast  Hindu 
populations  by  reviving  invidious  and  oppressive  dis- 
tinctions of  race  and  religion  and  re-imposing  the  hate- 
ful poll-tax  on  all  his  non-Moslem  subjects.  In 
particular,  he  estranged  the  great  warrior  tribes  of 
Rajputana,  who  were  the  most  valuable  supporters  of 
Akbar  and  his  immediate  successors.  All  this  is  quite 
true.  But  it  is  only  part  of  the  case,  and  not  perhaps 
even  the  most  important  or  instructive  part.  The 
cause  of  decay  and  final  overthrow  goes  back  much 
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further.  It  had  its  origin  in  Akbar's  own  policy  of 
"  India  for  the  Indians  ".  Being  something  of  an 
agnostic,  his  generous  and  tolerant  system  was  to 
leave  all  religions  free.  He  further  tried  to  associate 
the  people  of  the  country  with  his  administration. 
Many  of  his  governors,  generals,  and  councillors  were 
Hindus.  Himself  setting  the  example,  he  encouraged 
intermarriage  of  his  people  with  his  Indian  subjects. 
Most  of  all  he  stopped  the  flow  of  the  hardy  soldiers 
who  had  filled  the  armies  of  Baber  and  Humayun  and 
whose  fresh  accessions  maintained  the  efficiency  of  the 
Imperial  forces.  As  their  places  were  more  and  more 
taken  by  the  people  of  the  country  or  the  Indianised 
descendants  of  earlier  invaders  the  fighting  strength 
declined.  The  new  invaders  succumbed  to  their 
environment  and  gradually  fell  back  towards  the  level 
of  the  natives  in  physique  and  morale.  It  has  ever 
been  thus  in  Indian  history. 

The  central  power  was  further  weakened  as  the  pro- 
vincial Viceroys  came  to  assume  an  independent  status 
and  to  rely  on  the  local  populations  to  recruit  their 
troops  and  conduct  their  administration.  The  policy 
recently  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Hardinge  threatens  the 
same  mistake.  But  the  decisive  weakness  of  the 
Moghals  was  really  a  military  weakness.  Had  their 
warlike  strength  and  spirit  been  maintained  intact  not 
all  the  tyranny  of  Aurangzeb  or  the  craft  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Marattas  or  the  weakening  of  the  central 
Power  would  have  shaken  their  supremacy.  The 
history  of  the  period,  as  Mr.  Owen's  book  will  show, 
furnishes  many  proofs  of  this.  The  lesson  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  read  it.  In  little  more  than  a  century  the 
Empire  of  the  Moghals  was  well  on  the  downward 
grade.  Fifty  years  later  it  was  a  shadow.  British 
rule  a  century  and  a  half  after  Plassy  is  stronger  than 
ever  before  It  has  maintained  and  increased  its 
virility  because  its  people  have  preserved  their  national 
characteristics  and  methods,  and  because  it  has  pro- 
vided a  succession  of  fresh  recruits  for  its  military 
and  administrative  bodies.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
will  come  with  the  advent  to  power  of  those  professional 
politicians  who  denounce  their  countrymen  because 
they  maintain  their  own  habits  and  character,  refuse 
to  degrade  their  race,  or  sink  to  the  standard  of  the 
East,  and  because  they  retain  the  superior  controlling 
power  in  the  hands  of  their  own  people.  The  secret  of 
our  permanence  is  that  after  a  life  of  arduous  and 
sympathetic  labour  our  officers  make  way  for  fresh 
and  vigorous  successors  to  carry  on  the  torch.  The 
true  basis  of  the  Moghals  was  not  Delhi,  but  Central 
Asia.  They  perished  because  they  cut  themselves 
away  from  it.  The  true  basis  of  the  English  power 
is  not  Delhi  or  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  It  is  here  in 
England.  When  that  is  lost  or  abandoned  the  end 
will  be  in  sight. 


MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  III. 

"  The  Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III. :  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor."  By 
the  late  Baron  d'Ambes.  Edited  and  translated 
by  R.  A.  Allinson.  With  Illustrations  from  the 
Collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Two  vols.  London  : 
Stanley  Paul.    1912.    24s.  net. 

r  I  "HIS  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  work  which  was  pub- 
lished  some  time  since  in  French  by  the  "  Societe 
des  publications  litteraires  illastrees  ",  a  house  which 
has  done  something  to  further  the  Bonapartist  cause  in 
France.  Here  they  have  not  succeeded  in  producing 
anything  particularly  original.  The  Baron  d'Ambes 
never  existed  in  real  life,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  anyone 
whose  personality  he  represents.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  some  Bonapartists  had  sought  for  a  Boswell  who 
could  do  for  Napoleon  III.  what  Las  Cases  did  for 
Napoleon  I.  They  were  unable  to  find  anyone  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  requisites,  and  they  therefore  in- 
vented Baron  d'Ambes,  who  represented  the  advanced 
wing  of  (he  Bonapartist  party.  Their  great  force  is 
that  they  have  supporters  not  only  in  the  aristocracy  and 


the  bourgeoisie  but  amongst  those  advanced  thinkers 
who  believe  they  can  secure  more  extreme  reforms  from 
a  despot  than  from  the  selfish  cliques  and  coteries  who 
form  the  backbone  of  the  Third  Republic.  The  alleged 
Baron  d'Ambes  lays  stress  on  the  advanced  policy  of 
the  Prince  President  when  in  1849  ne  proposed  to  found 
a  "  Bank  of  Honour"  where  the  word  of  honour  of 
a  working  man's  united  family  would  be  enough 
guarantee  to  justify  the  advance  of  loans  without  in- 
terest. Thus  nowadays  M.  Felix  Margarita,  a  member 
of  the  firm  which  has  published  the  French  edition  of 
Baron  d'Ambes'  work,  and  who  is  himself  a  Bona- 
partist, has  lately  published  "  Le  probleme  social", 
which  proposes  to  enfranchise  the  proletariate  by  indi- 
vidualist as  opposed  to  collectivist  Socialism. 

Baron  d'Ambes'  preface  exaggerates  when  it  de- 
scribes him  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  who 
followed  his  fortunes  from  the  exile  of  Arenaberg 
to  the  exile  of  Chislehurst,  and  when  it  agrees 
that  the  memoirs  "  form  a  collection  of  documents  of 
first-rate  historical  importance  ".  The  book  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  illustrations  have  decidedly  been  well 
chosen,  as  many  of  the  originals  are  but  little  known  ; 
but  the  work  itself  could  have  been  written  by  anyone 
who  had  access  to  the  history  of  the  period  or  knew 
the  gossip  current  about  Napoleon  III.  Madame 
de  Remusat  has  told  us  of  the  doubts  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Emperor's  birth,  and  the  author  is  not  the 
first  who  has  asserted  that  he  was  really  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  not  of  the  King  of  Holland.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  he  joined  the  Carbonari  and  worked 
for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  this  is  certainly  no  dis- 
covery ;  but  there  iis  no  evidence  whatever  that  his 
brother  Prince  Napoleon  Charles  was  killed  because  he 
refused  to  fight  against  the  Pope.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  given  to  show  that  this  work  is  not  all 
that  it  professes  to  be.  The  author,  however,  agrees 
with  M.  de  la  Gorce,  the  ablest  historian  of  the  Second 
Empire,  that  Napoleon  III.  was  the  author  of  his  own 
destruction.  His  doctrine  of  Nationalities  created  a 
United  Germany  and  a  United  Italy.  Italy  deserted 
him  in  his  hour  of  need,  whilst  Germany,  which  would 
never  have  existed  but  for  his  active  intervention,  over- 
whelmed him  and  the  Second  Empire  in  the  war  of 
1870.  United  Italy  has  since  shown  but  little  gratitude 
to  France  by  joining  the  Triple  Alliance. 


THE  MARCHES. 

"  The  Land  of  the  Lords  Marchers."  By  E.  Elliot 
Stock.    London :  Ouseley.    1912.  5s. 

''In  the  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales."  By  A.  G. 
Bradley.  London :  Constable.  1911.  "Glamorgan 
and  Gower,"  3s.  6d. ;  "  Shropshire,  Hereford  and 
Monmouth,"  5s. 

THE  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales,  with  its 
pastoral  scenery,  its  ruinous  castles  and  its  feudal 
memories,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  rediscovered 
for  the  modern  public  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley.  The 
motor  and  cycle  have  now  opened  the  district  to  a  large 
class  of  book-writing  tourists,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  we  shall  have  a  heap  of  literary  matter  on  the  ogre 
De  Braose  and  gossiping  Giraldus  and  Abergavenny 
and  Llanthony. 

Of  the  sort  of  book  that  we  may  expect  in  future 
"  The  Land  of  the  Lords  Marchers  "  is  a  sample. 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  devoted  some  six  days  to  a  cycle 
rush  over  a  few  modest  miles  of  main  and  by-roads 
in  Monmouth,  Brecknock  and  Hereford  ",  and  he 
presents  us  with  a  volume  which  has  pages  of  interest 
and  some  good  illustrations,  but  which  is  occasionally 
inaccurate  and  too  often  only  says  something  which 
Mr.  Bradley  has  said  a  good  deal  better.  The  im- 
pression that  his  history  and  antiquarian  lore  leave 
on  us  is  that  he  has  read  a  good  deal  ad  hoe,  but  has 
not  a  strong  grasp  of  his  subject.  To  take  a  few 
instances.  We  are  told  that  Edward  (  !)  Duke  of  York 
dwelt  at  Usk  Castle,  and  that  here  were  born  his  two 
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sons,  Edward  V.  (  !)  and  Richard  III.  A  school-girl  of 
ten  could  have  told  the  author  that  the  Duke  of  York 
who  was  the  father  of  Richard   III.   bore  the  name 
of   Richard,   and   that   Edward  Y.   was    the    son  of 
Edward  IV.    It  is  natural  that  an  author  who  knows 
so  little  of  the  House  of  York  should  not  be  up  to  date 
in  the  story  of  King  Arthur.    He  associates  the  Pen- 
dragon  with  the  land  of  Gwent,  and  places  Camlan  on 
the  Devon  border  in  woeful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
modern  research  tends  to  locate  Arthur  mainly  in  the 
north-west.   Again,  we  have  a  description  of  Llanthony 
Abbey,  founded,  we  are  told,  by  Robert  de  Ewias  about 
1 150.    There  exists  no  doubt  some  miles  distant  from 
the  spot  which  our  author  is  describing  a  structure 
known  as  Llanthony  Abbey,  which  was   erected  by 
Father  Ignatius  in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  founda- 
tion of  Robert  de  Ewias  has  always  been  known  as 
Llanthony  Priory.    To  turn  to  less  known  names.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Stock  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  that 
the  Welsh  chief  Bleddin  met  his  death  in  1091  fighting 
against  "our  enterprising  friend  Bernard  De  New- 
march  and  his  crowd  of  freebooters  ".     In  fact,  De 
Xewmarch  hardly  appears  on  the  scene  until  after  1086, 
while  Bleddin  seems  to  have  met  his  fate  at  the  hands 
of  Rhys  ap  Owen  and  the  men  of  Ystrad  Towy  about 
1075.    But  this  is  a  minor  matter.    After  making  these 
criticisms  it  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Stock  gives  us  a 
brilliant  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Raglan,  when  under  the 
gallant  old  Marquis  of  Worcester  it  won  the  name  of 
Loyalty  House,  and  we  are  his  debtors  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  marvellous  meal  "  of  a  piece  of  bovled  beefe, 
a  leg  of  porke,  a  doubell  rib  of  beef  roasted,  a  goose 
roasted,  a  Ioaffe  of  bread — of  halffe  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
two  gallons  of  strong  ale   and   two   of   small  ale", 
which  Walter  Lawrence  or  his  tenant  of  Willcrick  in 
the  Forest  of  Wentwood  was  ordered  to  provide  for 
G.   Herries,  ranger  of  the  said  forest  or  chase,  on 
3  July  1664,  as  part  of  his  duty  to  his  lord  for  his 
freedom  within  the  forest. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bradley's  book  does  not  call 
for  review.  He  has  acted  wisely  in  making  two  separate 
books  of  it,  one  restricted  to  Glamorgan  and  Gower,  the 
other  dealing  with  Shropshire,  Hereford  and  Mon- 
mouth. 

"  OP.  1." 

"  Windy  ridge."     By  W'.   Riley.     London  :  Herbert 
Jenkins  Ltd.    1913.  6s. 

TO  the  description  on  the  wrapper  "  A  New  Novel — 
A  New  Writer"  we  may  also  add  "A  New 
Publisher  " — or,  more  correctly,  a  new  publishing  firm 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  manager,  who  is 
himself,  we  think,  to  be  credited  with  a  recent  literary 
study  of  George  Borrow.  Therefore  in  criticising 
"  Windy  ridge  "  one  is  indirectly  estimating  not  only 
the  prospective  value  of  the  author,  but  also  the  quality 
of  the  fare  which  a  new  house  is  likely  to  provide.  We 
may  perhaps  dismiss  at  once  any  doubts  as  to  the  firm's 
competence  in  the  technical  matter  of  book  production  ; 
the  volume  before  us  is  most  becomingly  got  up,  and 
exhibits  all  the  good  qualities  of  format  associated  with 
novels  from  the  parent  firm  of  John  Lane,  without  its 
"  ruled  headlines  ". 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  paragraph  on  the  wrapper, 
which,  while  not  exactly  a  puff,  is  a  kind  of  confidential 
button-holing  "  literary  note  "  ;  its  object  is  apparently 
to  engage  the  reader's  sympathy  for  the  first  work 
of  a  new  writer.  "  '  Windyridge  '  is  one  of  those  rare 
books  written  without  thought  either  of  public  or  of 
publisher  ",  we  are  told;  Mr.  Riley  wrote  the  story  to 
amuse  and  divert  friends  who  were  in  trouble.  It  would 
be  easy  to  argue  that  probably  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
contemporary  fiction  is  written  to  amuse  and  divert 
harassed  or  jaded  minds,  and  that  the  remainder  is 
written  genuinely  as  literature,  "  without  thought  either 
of  public  or  publisher  ".  Certainly  in  "  Windyridge  " 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  flamboyant  melodramatic  style 
that  titillates  the  senses  of  the  masses  ;  this  is  neither 
a  "  Rosary  "  nor  a  "  Dop  Doctor  ".    If  it  were  not  for 


the  asseverated  masculinity  of  the  author,  we  should 
have  said  this  was  an  extreme  ly  ladylike  book  ;  plain, 
wholesome  diet  thoroughly  suitable  for  growing 
children.  Roast  mutton,  boiled  rice  and  prunes,  and 
Mr.  Riley  babbling  pleasantly  along  beside  you  on 
the  "  Windyridge  " — oh,  Windyridge  were  Paradise 
enow  ! 

It  is  a  confidential  diary  book,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  a  lady  who  has  retired  on  a  whim  from  the  stress 
of  boarding-house  life  in  Chelsea  to  find  her  soul  in 
a  Yorkshire  village.    The  fact  that  she  reveals  quite 
soon  that  she  is  thirty-five  might  seem  to  the  blase 
reader — more  probably  the  blas^e — to  nip  in  the  bud 
all  possibilities  of  romance  ;  but  all's  well,  for  she  ends 
in  marriage.     Having  disposed  of  that  panic  by  reading 
the  last  chapter  after  the  fourth  and  before  the  fifth, 
we  continue  to  deepen  our  acquaintance  with  a  gallery 
of  nice  simple  poor  people  and  a  few  pleasant  rich 
ones.    Sympathy  is  the  watchword  and  pathos  the  key- 
note ;   we  missed  the  amusement  which  Mr.  Riley's 
friends  enjoyed,  but  we  know  from  Dickens  that  there 
can  be  no  true  humour  without  a  substratum  of  pathos, 
and  there  can   be  no  doubt   about  the  substratum. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  all  quite  simply  and  genuinely  done, 
as  far  as  the  narrative  is  concerned  ;  Mr.  Riley's  cha- 
racters act,  individually  and  together,  in  a  convincing 
manner,  mixing  good  and  bad  as  men  and  women  do 
in  life.    We  only  regret  that  they  do  not  converse  in 
an  equally  realistic  way ;  the  educated  rich  characters 
"  talk  like  a  book",   and   the  Yorkshire  peasants, 
though  they  use  local  syntax  and  vocabulary,  exhibit  a 
literary    smack   in   the    way   of   figure  and  allusion. 
Further,  we  feel  that  the  native  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness of  Mr.  Riley's  writing  is  seriously  dis- 
figured  by    a   kind   of    insincerity   characteristic  of 
modern  journalism  ;  a  tendency  to  avoid  plain  terms  and 
seek  conventional  equivocations  and  circumlocutions. 
The  particular  merit  of  the  book  is   that  it  is  not 
ashamed  to  discuss  ethics  and  religion — not  going  very 
deeply  into  problems,  perhaps,  but  quietly  and  confi- 
dentlv  recognising  their  existence  ;  and  it  seems  incon- 
sistent with  this  frankness  of  thought  that  for  divine 
names  should  be  substituted  such  cheap  paraphrases  as 
"the  Great  Architect"  and  "the  Great  Physician". 
Similarly  provoking  is  the  expression  "the  wild  pro- 
fusion of  Flora's  providing  ",  and  many  others  wbich 
jar  on  the  ear  of  a  reader  whose  mind  is  quick  with 
appreciation  of  the  writer's  sentiments. 

We  think  it  was  in  the  house  of  Arthur  Kipps  that 
there  hung  on  the  walls  certain  oleo-chromolithographs 
that  "struck  a  quiet  note  against  the  wall-paper". 
"Windyridge",  set  amongst  the  braying  fiction  of 
to-day,  somewhat  resembles  those  naive  pictures. 
Mr.  Riley  is  calmly  content  to  make  his  characters 
quote  with  approval  Tennyson  and  Clough,  and  debate 
kindred  morality  ;  there  is,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  no 
mention  of  anyone  so  disturbing  as  Browning,  Meredith 
or  Nietzsche.  But  we  may  have  changed  all  that  by  the 
time  we  reach  191 3,  for  which  year  this  book  is  dated. 


NOVELS. 

"  From  the  Angle  of  Seventeen."    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
London:  Murray.    1912.    3s.  6d. 

It  may  be  that  a  certain  relaxation  is  required  from 
the  strenuous  characters  of  Devon,  who  hold  such 
emancipated  views  about  the  Decalogue,  and  have  for 
the  most  part  the  courage  of  their  perceptions,  so  that 
perhaps  one  should  regard  Mr.  Phillpotts'  latest  book 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  rest  cure,  but  even  that  d^s 
not  quite  explain  the  curious  sense  of  mental  flabbiness 
which  it  seems  to  diffuse.  It  may  be  more  probable 
that  the  book  was  written  many  years  ago,  for  the  air 
of  other  days  hangs  about  it,  and  the  aroma  of  other 
men's  methods  in  this  sort  of  humour.  Mr.  Barry 
Pain  and  Mr.  George  Grossmith  are  responsible  for 
most  of  it,  and  there  are  more  than  faint  recollections 
of  the  exploiters  of  the  amiable  Babu  ;  all  of  which 
may  seem  a  curious  compound  to  serve  for  the  angle 
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of  seventeen  ;  but  curious  it  is,  and  this  seventeen  must 
surely  first  have  had  his  being  in  some  mid-Victorian 
era,  for  certain  is  it  that  his  joyous  banalities  would 
now  be  very  difficult  to  discover  in  any  youth,  wherever 
he  might  be  educated.  There  is  no  lack  of  amusing 
touches,  and  for  many  readers  there  may  be  a  laugh 
in  each  ;  but  so  very  few  of  them  seem  to  belong,  and 
really  one  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  age  of  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton  "  to  parallel  the  astounding  simplicity 
with  which  this  youth  is  endowed  by  his  creator.  He 
is  least  amusing  when  he  is  most  himself,  when,  for 
example,  he  tells  a  fashionable  tailor,  "  You  oughtn't 
to  talk  to  new  customers  in  this  withering  way.  You 
don't  know  who  I  am.  I  may  be  the  son  of  a  duke, 
and  worth  very  likely  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  to  you  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  ".  He  is  better  when,  as  our  old 
friend  the  Babu,  he  declares  the  feminine  sense  of 
humour  to  be  merely  dust  and  ashes,  or  accepts,  as 
"  Eliza's  Husband  ",  in  exchange  for  a  five-pound  note, 
a  bogus  letter  of  introduction  from  Martin  Tupper. 

"  Pan's  Garden."    By  Algernon  Blackwood.    London  : 
Macmillan.    1912.  6s. 

This  is  a  large  and  dignified  volume,  hardly  resem- 
bling the  usual  novel,  and  is  indeed  a  collection  of 
stories,  three  of  them  of  considerable  length.  With  Mr. 
Algernon  Blackwood's  name  on  the  title-page,  one 
settles  oneself  to  read  comfortably  through  the  first 
story,  "  The  Man  whom  the  Trees  Loved  ",  and  very 
good  one  finds  it.  It  has  all  Mr.  Blackwood's  dis- 
tinctive characteristics ;  admirable  description,  subtle 
suggestion,  and  literary  delicacy  ;  and  it  is  beautifully 
and  justly  decorated  with  a  couple  of  impressive  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Graham  Robertson,  which  possess  almost 
the  effect  of  wood-engravings.  The  struggle  between 
the  souls  of  the  Man  whom  the  Trees  Loved,  a  retired 
official  of  some  Indian  Woods  and  Forests  Department, 
and  of  his  wife,  an  orthodox  Christian,  devoutly  afraid 
of  pagan  influences,  is  shown  us  with  Mr.  Blackwood's 
well-known  skill  in  eerie  innuendo.  So  far  so  good  ; 
and  the  next  three  or  four  stories,  slight  sketches,  of 
other  manifestations  of  the  influence  of  Pan,  run  easily 
and  gracefully  along.  In  their  turn,  the  sea,  the  fire,  the 
snow  extend  a  pagan  paw  and  grip  some  human  devotee 
malgre  lui.  And  then  the  reader  begins  to  feel  that  he 
has  heard  of  a  certain  wise  thrush  that  sang  each  song 
twice  or  oftener,  lest  one  should  think  the  first  success 
was  an  accident.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  we  think, 
to  offer  less  matter  and  thereby  less  repetition ;  one 
does  not  really  want  a  book  of  so  many  pages,  finely 
written,  finely  decorated,  finely  printed.  Literally, 
there  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing  here,  and  we  rise 
from  the  banquet  not  only  sated  but  with  an  anticipa- 
tion of  functional  disturbance. 

'Rose  of  the  Garden."   By  Katharine  Tynan.  London: 
Constable.    1912.  6s. 

This  is  hardly  an  original  novel,  but  we  hasten  to 
say  that  we  would  rather  read  more  of  this  kind  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  ordinary  works  of  contemporary 
fiction.  "  Katharine  Tynan  ",  whose  myriad  romances 
of  a  simple  and  delicate  charm  must  be  familiar  to  many 
thousands  who  do  not  know  the  works  of  Mrs.  Hinkson 
the  poet,  has  been  reading  the  biography  of  her  fellow- 
countrywoman  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  a  book  recently 
edited  by  Lord  Ilchester  and  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Ilchestcr,  and  largely  composed  of  Lady  Sarah's  diary 
and  voluminous  correspondence.  Out  of  the  romantic 
tale  of  the  eighlecnth-century  beautv,  who  was  very 
nearly  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Hinkson  has  made  a 
delightful  book  ;  we  do  not  know  exactly,  and  do  not 
care  to  investigate,  the  extent  to  which  her  own  powers 
of  fiction  have  been  utilised.  Lady  Sarah,  wooed  and 
actually  won  by  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  fell  in 
love  with  one  man  and  married  another.  Her  hus- 
band neglected  her,  and  in  a  moment  of  passion  she 
turned  lo  her  lover;  Ihcn  threw  him  over  and  repented 
for  years  in  almost  solitary  confinement,  self-imposed. 
She  is  revealed  by  her  life-long  correspondence  with 
Lady  Susan  Fox-Strangeways  as  a  piece  of  charmingly 


wilful  and  sympathetic  nature,  tingling  with  life  to  her 
finger-tips,  and  with  an  Irish  devotion  to  animals  of 
all  kinds.  Such  a  figure,  of  course,  loses  nothing  if 
moulded  in  the  affectionate  hands  of  Katharine  Tynan. 
But  we  do  not  know  where  the  title  of  the  book  comes 
from. 

"The  Big  Fish."  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  lost  treasure  of  the  Incas — 
the  "  Big  Fish"  which  historically  is  still  in  the  sea, 
but  which  has  often  been  landed  in  fiction,  never  better, 
to  our  mind,  than  by  the  late  F.  R.  Stockton  in  "  The 
Adventure  of  Captain  Horn  ".  Of  course  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson  knows  well  enough  how  to  set  to  work  :  we 
discover  almost  at  once  a  lacquer  box  with  a  slip  of 
parchment  in  a  secret  drawer,  and  later  there  enters 
the  right  sort  of  villain  and  the  right  sort  of  love-interest. 
Yet  several  novelties  distinguish  this  from  the  average 
machine-  made  romance ;  nobody  finds  the  Big  Fish, 
there  is  an  ingenious  duplication  of  the  secret  box,  and 
there  is  any  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  faith  or 
treachery  of  any  given  character.  It  is  doubtless  not 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  fault  that  we  are  occasionally 
reminded  of  a  writer  named  Stevenson,  who  has  done 
this  or  that  previously  and  better  ;  when  we  find  that 
the  cache  has  been  already  rifled  and  re-hidden,  some- 
thing whispers  "  Ben  Gunn  ",  and  when  we  read  of  the 
treacherous  if  repentant  cockney  spy  we  have  a  great 
desire  to  drop  the  book  and  turn  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Huish  in  "  The  Ebb-Tide  ".  However,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
has  pointed  out  in  his  only  poem,  this  is  what  Homer 
did  ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared,  when  we  hear  old  songs 
i  urn  up  again,  be  quiet  about  it,  out  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson,  whose  tale  manages  to  keep  one 
awake  on  the  beach  in  the  blissful  drowsiness  between 
bathing  and  luncheon. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Von   Bismarck  bis  Biilow."    Von   Sigmund    Munz.    Berlin  : 
Stilke.  M.3. 

Herr  Miinz  is  a  Viennese  journalist  who  keeps  a  diary, 
and  this  book  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  it,  all  very 
agreeable  reading — especially  as  the  book  is  not  printed  in 
black-letter  type — but  not  of  great  historical  importance. 
There  are  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  deals  with 
Bismark's  behaviour  to  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire.  On  this  subject  Herr  Miinz  has  little 
original  to  say.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Bismarck  had  his 
Boswell,  a  very  voluminous  compiler  named  Poschinger,  who 
has  omitted  nothing  that  Bismarck  ever  said  or  that  industri- 
ous inquiry  found  him  reported  to  have  said.  Out  of  the  mass 
of  material  available,  Herr  Miinz  has  made  a  very  readable 
essay.  Bismarck's  methods  were  characteristic.  He  held 
that  the  deputies  were  there  to  advise  him  about  governing 
Germany.  In  the  House  they  could  only  set  out  the  formal 
standpoint  of  their  parties;  but  in  private  they  could  speak 
more  frankly  and  more  personally.  So  he  invited  them  to 
his  evening  parties,  gave  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
made  them  talk.  The  system  worked  very  well  at  first,  but  as 
time  went  on  and  Bismarck  became  more  and  more  the  out- 
standing figure  of  his  time,  the  guests  naturally  waited  on 
his  words  and  said  little  themselves.  Bismarck,  again,  sup- 
plies the  theme  of  the  second  section  of  the  book,  a  collection 
of  little  essays  on  his  young  men.  Much  interest  attaches 
to  the  essay  on  Rottenburg,  the  only  one,  we  think,  of 
Bismarck's  assistants  who  left  no  memoirs.  But  Rottenburg 
was  still  a  Civil  Servant  when  Horr  Miinz  talked  with  him, 
and  the  historian  can  only  regret  the  extreme  discretion  of 
his  language.  He  was  vigorous,  however,  in  denying  that 
Bottiohor  had  helped  lo  bring  about  Bismarck's  retirement. 
Bolticher  certainly  felt  himself  miiltlcss,  but  the  truth  was 
probably  spoken  in  his  last  interview  with  his  old  chief. 
Bismarck  said  that  Bolticher  might  have  defended  him 
rather  more  zealously,  to  which  Botticher  replied  that  he  had 
done  his  best,  but  that,  after  all,  he  could  not  contradict 
the  Emperor  to  his  face.  The  last  pari  of  the  hook  recounts 
some  conversations  with  Prince  and  Princess  Billow.  The 
Chancellor  was  very  cautious,  and  let  his  wife  do  most  of 
the  talking.  It  may  ho  worth  noting  that  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Prince  Biilow  Horr  Miinz  was  shown  a  literary  novelty. 
It  was  a  translation  by  Dr.  Boson,  then  Gorman  Minister  at 
Tangier,  of  the  writings  of  a  Persian  poet.  The  pool  was 
Omar  Khayyam. 
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'•  The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death."  By  Edward  Carpenter.  London  : 
Alien.    1912.    5s.  net. 

There  is  always  a  calm  and  agreeable  simplicity  in  the 
works  and  teaching  of  Edward  Carpenter.  Here,  like 
so  many  others,  he  approaches  the  mystery  of  things,  the 
problems  of  life,  death,  and  futurity ;  he  deduces  the 
infinitely  great  from  the  infinitely  small— both  beyond 
human  reach — and  from  the  facts  of  the  present  he  speculates 
upon  man's  future  possibilities.  We  are  brought  to  con- 
sider the  miracle  of  the  cell— that  tiny  molecule,  within 
which  is  stored  the  power  of  untold  ages,  and  all  the  frame- 
work of  the  human  soul.  Within  this  framework,  or  physi- 
cal body,  is  to  be  found,  so  the  author  argues,  supporting 
his  case  with  a  great  deal  of  sober  scientific  evidence,  "  The 
Underlying  Self",  "The  Inner  or  Spiritual  Body"  with 
all  its  subtle  and  so  far  unexplored  powers  and  faculties. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  hear  enough  about  spiritualism 
and  occult  phenomena  to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Stead, 
by  whom  the  work  was  intensely  appreciated.  The 
author  alludes  to  the  cloud-like  emanations  hanging  just 
over  corpses,  which  are  said  to  be  revealed  by  means  of  the 
camera.  He  mentions  also  the  alleged  loss  of  weight  at  the 
moment  of  death,  which  some  have  considered  might  be 
traced  to  the  "  centrosomes  "  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
million  million  cells,  passing  out  of  the  body.  But  Mr. 
Carpenter  approaches  these  speculations  guardedly  and  with 
critical  insight ;  he  is  always  sane  and  balanced,  even  in 
dreaming,  and  thereby  is  saved  from  indulging  in  the  mean- 
ingless phrases  or  hysterical  vapourings  which  are  only  too 
common  in  1 '  borderland  ' '  coteries.  Wherefore  we  note  as 
remarkable  the  following  paragraph  :  "Of  all  the  hard  facts 
of  science :  as  that  fire  will  burn,  that  water  will  freeze, 
that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis,  and  so  forth,  I  know  of 
none  more  solid  and  fundamental  than  the  fact  that  if  you 
inhibit  thought  (and  persevere)  you  come  at  length  to  a 
region  of  consciousness  below  or  behind  thought,  and  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  thought  in  its  nature  and  character — 
a  consciousness  of  quasi-universal  quality,  and  a  realisation 
of  an  altogether  vaster  self  than  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed ...  so  great,  so  splendid  is  this  experience,  that  it 
may  be  said  that  all  minor  questions  and  doubts  fall  away 
in  the  face  of  it ;  and  certain  it  is  that  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases  the  fact  of  its  having  come  even  once  to 
a  man  has  completely  revolutionised  his  subsequent  life  and 
outlook  on  the  world  ".  Whether  such  a  state  is  generally 
possible  those  who  read  the  book  will  have  to  examine  and 
estimate  for  themselves. 


County  Churches:  Cornwall."    By  J.  Charles  C«x. 
Allen.    1912.    2s.  6d. 


London 


The  very  mention  of  the  churches  of  Cornwall  conveys  to 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  county  a  wealth  of 
ecclesiastical  history  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  The  mind  is  carried  back  to  the  days  when 
history  was  mostly  legend,  to  the  days  when  the  first 
missionaries  landed,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
S.  Augustine  arrived  in  Kent.  Whether  any  of  the  oldest 
extant  buildings,  such  as  the  buried  Oratory  of  S.  Gothian 
or  the  church  at  Perran  Zambuloe,  were  the  work  of  these 
early  evangelists  can  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Blight  many  years  ago  described  the  walls  of 
(Continued  on  page  404.) 


THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  oi 
providing  for  payment  of 

HSTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 


London  Office 
West  End  - 

Head  Office 


No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET,  B.C. 
No.  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Offict. 


Incorporated 


A.D. 

1720. 


Head 

Governor — 
Sis  Nevilb  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Aeeldents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary. 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

Tht  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary.' 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  A8SURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracev,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B. 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


A   Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sam  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £600. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    •  £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000.      JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager. 
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S.  Gothian's  Oratory  as  "dry  built"  indicates  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  S.  Gothian  came  from  Ireland,  where  to 
this  day  such  ecclesiastical  buildings  may  be  found.  Passing 
by  this  we  have  stone  records  of  a  very  early  age  in  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Chi  Ro  monogram,  in  coped  and  inscribed 
stones  and  in  the  typical  crosses.  We  have  in  our  mind 
one  parish,  and  that  by  no  means  one  of  the  first  in  the 
county,  where  four  successive  churches  have  stood  on  one 
site.  The  first  was  erected  before  the  conquest,  and  Roman 
tiles  were  built  into  it.  Then  came  a  Norman  structure. 
That  was  replaced  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  another. 
This  having  fallen  into  bad  repair  was  pulled  down  about 
fifty  years  ago,  when  an  enlarged  church  took  its  place. 
In  and  around  this  building  are  the  Chi  Ro,  a  coped  and 
an  inscribed  stone,  an  altar  slab  (possibly  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury), and  a  cross.  But  not  everywhere  has  there  been  such 
a  careful  preservation  of  old  witnesses.  Mr.  Cox  laments 
pathetically,  and  with  good  reason,  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  ruthless  hands  of  "restorers"  in  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  He  tells  how  in  many  places  carved  bench 
ends,  which  were  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  churches,  have  been  removed  from  their  sacred 
homes,  and  ' '  worked  up  into  public- house  settles  or  made 
to  serve  as  sideboards  or  ornamental  panelling".  If  not 
devoted  to  these  base  uses  they  have  been  stuck  up  to  form 
an  unsightly  and  unseemly  reredos  "or  hammered  together 
into  pulpits  ".  We  know  a  case  where  a  Norman  arch  was 
removed  and  one  in  symmetry  with  the  arches  of  the  re- 
building substituted.  Ripley  Church  in  Hants  is  another 
instance.  Mr.  Cox  also  notes  the  destruction  of  mediaeval 
wall  painting  either  "  through  Philistine  objections  or  care- 
less indifference  ' ' — destruction  so  great  that  out  of  over  fifty 
instances  only  about  half  a  dozen  now  remain.  While  we 
deplore  these  losses,  there  is  a  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  "  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Land's  End  the  churches  are 
now  without  exception  decent  and  comely  for  worship  ". 
How  many  other  English  dioceses  can  show  such  a  ' '  clean 
bill  "  as  this?  On  the  whole,  we  doubt  if  a  better  or  fuller 
account  of  the  Cornish  churches  could  be  given  within  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  publishers.  Only  an  expert  could  have 
done  this. 

"The  Sword-Dances  of  Northern  England."  Collected  and  de- 
scribed by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  Farts  I.  and  II.  London :  Novello. 
1912. 

"  The  Sword  Dances  of  Northern  England."  Songs  and  Dance 
Airs.  Arranged  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  Books  I.  and  II.  London  : 
Novello.    1912.    2s.  net. 

For  years  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  hard  at  work  collecting 
folk-songs  and  dances  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  already  occupy  a  goodly  space  in  Messrs.  Novello' s 
catalogue.  Musical  people  as  a  rule  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  collections  of  folk-songs  than  in  the  dances,  though 
the  dances  have  been  largely  taken  up  in  schools  throughout 
the  country.  In  both  departments  the  work  is  of  immense 
value  :  the  pity  is  it  could  not  have  been  done  a  century 
ago.  Folk-song  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  the 
evil  influence  of  the  music-hall  has  corrupted  it  in  quarters 
where  it  has  been  preserved.  Perhaps  the  various  dances 
are  more  authentic.  It  is  surprising  that  in  so  many  out-of- 
the-way  nooks  of  this  little  island  of  ours  the  morris  should 
have  persisted  to  the  present  day  ;  and  we  dare  say  that  some 
readers,  though  well  acquainted  with  Northumberland  and 
Yorkshire,  do  not  know  that  sword-dances  are  gone  through 
annually.  They  are  carefully  rehearsed  for  months,  and 
on  some  special  day  of  festivity — New  Year's  Day  at  Bead- 
nell,  in  Northumberland,  for  instance — a  full-dress  perfor- 
mance is  given.  Mr.  Sharp  has  noted  the  steps  and  figures 
of  the  dances,  and  given  clear  descriptions  of  them,  so  that, 
granted  time  and  patience,  they  can  easily  be  reproduced.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  while  the  morris  has  its  different 
traditional  tunes  in  different  neighbourhoods,  no  such 
rigorous  rule  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  sword-dances,  the 
fiddlers  or  accordion  artists  playing  anything  that  happens 
to  fit  with  the  measure.  The  airs  given  here  by  Mr.  Sharp 
are  admirably  selected  for  the  purpose.  By  the  way,  it  is 
not  often  that  labours  such  as  his  receive  any  recognition 
by  the  State,  and  we  may  rejoice  that  the  authorities  actually 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  grant  him  a  small  pension. 
It  is  not  formidable  enough  to  do  much  pour  encourager 
les  autres,  perhaps  ;  but  it  will  cover  a  fraction  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  travelling  expenses — and  that,  after  all,  is  some- 
thing. 

"  Equal  Temperament  in  Theory  and  Practice."  By  Henry  Spain. 
London :  Novello.  1912. 

Mr.  Spain  is  descrilxxl  on  the  title-page  of  this  little 
book  as  a  chartered  accountant,  and  the  generous  allowance 
of  columns  of  figures  suggests  a  printed  edition  of  a  business 
ledger.    For  all  that,  it  is  elementary  enough  to  be  readily 


understood,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  students  who  purpose 
taking  up  piano-  or  organ- tuning  as  a  profession.  Probably 
serious  musicians  will  not  look  at  it.  Painters  do  not  worry 
about  the  chemical  constituents  of  their  pigments,  nor  does 
it  concern  a  composer  that  the  notes  he  uses  are  the  result 
of  the  air  being  agitated  at  so  many  hundred  or  thousand 
vibrations  a  second.  Mr.  Spain  calculates  his  vibrations  to 
five  places  of  decimals.  We  wonder  how  many  Wagner 
calculated  to  when  he  wrote  "Tristan  and  Isolde".  In 
truth,  this  science  of  acoustics  is  absolutely  useless  to  practi- 
cal musicians,  though  to  instrument  makers  and  tuners  it  is 
valuable.  Still,  the  musical  examiners  of  this  our  musical 
country,  rarely  being  musicians,  attach  importance  to  the 
science,  and  insist  on  candidates  for  their  examinations 
knowing  something  of  it.  So  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
academic  distinctions  may  find  Mr.  Spain's  little  achieve- 
ment useful ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  music 
treated  from  an  accountant's  point  of  view. 

"  Nineteenth-Century  English  Ceramic  Art."  By  J.  F.  Blacker. 
London :  Stanley  Paul.    10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  third  book  in  as  many  months  by  Mr.  Blacker, 
who  can  fairly  claim  to  be  our  most  prolific  writer-  on 
Keramics,  though  the  quality  of  his  work  is  far  from 
equalling  the  quantity.  Indeed,  the  seven  or  more  books 
which  stand  in  his  name  are  mere  compilations  written  with 
no  real  grasp  of  the  matter,  and  contributing  nothing  to 
the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  keramic  art.  The  present 
volume  is  no  exception.  It  deals  with  a  period  the  first 
three-quarters  of  which  have  already  been  treated  in  far  more 
thorough  fashion  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  his  two  volumes  on 
' '  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain  " ,  a  work  which  Mr. 
Blacker  has  laid  under  heavy  contribution.  Indeed,  he  has 
repeated  a  very  large  number  of  Jewitt's  illustrations,  which 
argues  poverty  of  imagination.  For  the  history  of  the  .last 
quarter  of  a  century  Mi-.  Blacker  circularised  the  existing 
potters,  and  obtained  from  them  notes,  catalogues,  and  sale 
room  booklets  which  serve  to  swell  his  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pages  of  text  and  illustrations.  In  itself  the 
subject  of  nineteenth-century  English  pottery  is  not  inspir- 
ing, and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Blacker's  illustrations, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  the  Mid-Victorian  period,  tend  to 
dispel  the  visions  of  hopeless  banality  conjured  up  by  the 
1851  exhibition.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and  some 
of  the  earlier  wares  deservedly  attract  the  attention  of 
collectors,  but  Mr.  Blacker  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us  of  these, 
and  his  omissions  are  surprising.  For  instance,  collectors 
will  wonder  how  a  description  of  Sussex  pottery  can  be  re- 
garded as  complete  with  nothing  said  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  the  early  inlaid  ware.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blacker 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  insert  a  note  on  Lowestoft,  giving 
a  plate  of  illustrations  (page  521)  which  include  a  Chinese 
vase  and  a  mug  which  is  either  Chinese  or  a  French  forgery. 
He  adds,  it  is  true,  that  these  two  pieces  are  "  doubtful  ", 
but  if  Mr.  Blacker  saw  them  and  could  not  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  soft-paste  Lowestoft  and  hard-paste 
Chinese,  he  is  scarcely  qualified  to  enlighten  the  public. 
As  a  work  of  reference  the  book  is  rendered  useless  by 
deficient  indexing. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Wessex  Edition.  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree",  "Life's  Little  Ironies"  and  "A  Few 
Crusted  Characters",  "Wessex  Tales",  "A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes."    London  :  Macmillan.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net  each. 

Mr.  Hardy's  main  achievements  in  fiction  have  already 
appeared  in  this  agreeable  edition,  but  it  says  much  for  his 
power  that  every  book  of  his  brings  to  the  reader  some  well- 
remembered  effect.  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ",  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1872,  is  aptly  described  as  "  A 
Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch  School  ",  and  ranks  with 
"  A  Few  Crusted  Characters  "  as  a  happy  revivification  of 
old  days,  things  which  the  changes  of  the  last  generation 
have  put  amazingly  out  of  date  and  repute  without  con- 
vincing many  that  the  new  and  smarter  ways  of  life  are 
infallible.  In  1873  came  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes",  an 
immature  book,  as  Mr.  Hardy  remarks,  but  still  a  study  of 
abundant  promise,  poignantly  sad,  and  a  foretaste  of  the 
author's  prevailing  mood.  "  Life's  Little  Ironies  "  and 
the  "  Wessex  Tales  "  are  of  later  date.  They  ran);  together, 
and  in  the  present  edition  some  of  their  contents  have  been 
interchanged.  "  The  Three  Strangers"  is  among  the  select 
few  of  English  short  stories  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  more 
concentrated  in  its  drama  than  the  rest,  though  the  strange 
horror  of."  The  Withered  Arm  "  holds  the  imagination.  The 
end  of  "The  Distracted  Preacher"  was,  Mr.  Hardy  now 
notes,  "  almost  de  rigueur  in  an  English  magazine  at  the 
time  of  writing".  Periodical  literature,  now  as  subser- 
vient to  popular  taste  as  the  newspaper,  has  much  to  answer 
for. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  406  and  408. 
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D  A  fDD'C    Beautiful  Hardy 

DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all,  Sprinc  Flowers, 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BAR  R'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARB'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR    &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN. 


» 1 


(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


Cr.  8.  HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT  9  Oct.  29  days. 
Cr.  9.    ALGERIA,  SPAIN,  &c.  9  Nov.  15  days. 

Cr.  10.  WEST  INDIES  and  BERMUDA,  from  Southampton  Dec.  3.  Unique 
Winter  Cruise  via  Lisbon,  Madeira,  West  Indian  Islands  to  Jamaica  and 
Bermuda  and  back  by  "ORUBA,"  via  Panama,  Venezuela,  Canary  Islands 
and  Morocco,  arriving  at  Southampton  Feb.  3.    62  days. 

Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THS    ROY  AIi    MAIL     STEAM    PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Telephone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England." — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.— CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

V— '  Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft,  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

TNTERLAKEN.— HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

X.  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

T   ITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  d    First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


L' 


UCERNE.  —  GRAND     HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

Highly  patronised.  Private  bathrooms  throughout.  Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 


M 


ATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 

suite  of  Turkish,  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

SHANKLIN,   I. W.— ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

8EVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  MOTEL. 

FIRST  CLAS8.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
H  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


EYESTRAIN  and  HEADACHE- 

cause  and  effect — the  experience 
of  so  many  whose  profession 
entails  much  reading  and  writing. 

Substitute  good  typewriting  for 
handwriting,  and  you  eliminate 
one  cause  of  eyestrain.    Use  a 

YOST 

VISIBLE=WRITING 
TYPEWRITER, 


fitted  with  specially  bold  types, 
and  you  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  legibility  and  elegance. 


The  YOST  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 
50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  strongei 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182     ...       ~     I  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I     ...       —     o  15  2 

Quarter  Year         ...071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

OCTOBER. 

THE  DISMEMBERMENT  OF  CHINA.    By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OK  HOME  RULE.    By  STEPHEN  de  Vere. 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  HINDUISM.    By  S.  M.  Mitra. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISHMAN  NAPOLEON  EVER  SAW.    By  Mrs.  Hall. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT:  THE  CASE  FOR  ABOLITION.    By  A.  F. 

Schuster. 

PANAMA:  TH  E  DIFFICULTY  AND  ITS  SOLUTION.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 
A  VISIT  TO   LONDON   IN  THE  YEAR  1651  {with  a  facsimile).  By 

Charles  Edward  Stewart. 
THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE.    By  the  Rev. 

A.  H.  T.  Clarke. 

HUMOURS  OF  IRISH  SERVANTS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Lyttelton. 
BEHIND  THE  PURDA.    By  Captain  Charles  Rolleston. 
THE  LOST  INDUSTRY  OF  NOVEL-WRITING.    By  Herbert  Flowerdew. 
CONVENTS  IN  ENGLAND:  A  PLEA  FOR  STATE  INSPECTION.  By 

Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B 
THE  WEST  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRAFFIC  :  BRITAIN'S  DUTY  TOWARDS 

ANGOLA     AND     SAN     THOME.     By   William    A.  Cadbury  and 

E.  D.  Morel. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  NELSON.    By  Captain  Mark  Kerr,  R.N.,  M.V.O. 
London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.    OCTOBER,  1912. 

KING  EDWARD  VII.  :  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  PERSONALITY.  By 
Edward  Legge. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  UNIONISTS.    By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
THE  UNIONIST  LAND  POLICY.    By  Politicus. 
THACKERAY'S  "PUNCH  "-TABLE  TALK.   By  E.  V  Lucas. 
TIBET,  CHINA,  AND  INDIA.    By  Perceval  Landon. 
THE  INSECT'S  HOMER.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA  'TWIXT  SQUARE  AND  THWACKUM.    By  T.  H.  S. 
Escott. 

FROM  CARDUCCI'S  "  ODI  BARBARE."    By  John  Bailey. 
LIFE  AND  DEATH  :  A  DISCURSIVE  DIALOGUE. 
AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER.    By  Basil  de  Selincourt. 
THE  NEW  DAY  IN  RHODESIA.    By  Charles  Boyd. 

THE  FRIENDS  AND  FOES  OF  EUGENICS.    By  Montague  Crackan- 
thorpe. 

RUGBY  FOOTBALL.    By  E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 
IT  ONCE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN.    By  Walter  Lennard. 
THE   ANTAGONISTS.    Book  II.    Chapters  XVI.— XX.    By  E.  Temple 
Thurston. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 


THE    IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

5s.  net.  OCTOBER,  1912. 


ASIA.  CONTENTS. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  A.  C.  YATE  :  "The  Reform  of  Persia." 
SIR  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE,  K. C.I. E. :  "  India  and  the  Sugar  Bounties." 
R.  H.  SHIPLEY,  I.C.S.  (retired):  "The  Crisis  in  India  from  an  Indian 
Point  of  View." 

H.  R.  PERROTT  :  "The  Permanent  Settlement  and  Village  Pro- 
prietorship in  Bengal." 

ORIENTALIA. 

PROFESSOR  DR.  E.  MONTET  :  "Report  on  Semitic  Studies  and 
Orientalism.1' 

GENERAL. 

C.  M.  SALWEY,  M.J.S.  :  "  The  late  Emperor  of  Japan  :  an  Appreciation." 

EDWARD  W.  PERERA  :  "The  Premier  Crown  Colony  :  Ckylon  Adminis- 
tration and  Reform." 

R.  E.  FORREST  :  "England  and  the  Moslem  World." 

"ARIF":  "The  Arabic  Language  Question  in  Egypt." 

C  M.  SALWEY,  M.J.S.:  "Japanese  Monographs.  No.  XVIIL— 'The  Kuril 
Islands,  called  by  the  Japanese  Chishima.'" 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS  :  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING,  ENGLAND. 


THE  EYE=WITNESS 


THIS  WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS  : 

The  Peril  of  Ireland. 
Foreign  Affairs. 

What  did  Kingsi.ey  mean?    By  Cecil  Chesterton. 
A  Good  Fight.    By  Delf. 

For  the  Defence:  XIV. — In  Defence  of  an  Orangeman. 
By  Junius. 

A  Young  Man's  Fancy.    By  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

Mr.  Wells's  Duty.    By  G.  S.  Street. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


8IXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS, 

Publishing  Office:  16  King  StREBT,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Greek  Sculpture  (John  Warrack).  Edinburgh  :  Schulze.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

BlOGRATHI- 

Sixty  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life  (Major-General  Sir  Alfred 
Turner  K.C.B.,  C.B.).    Methuen.    12s.  6d.  net. 

William  the  Silent  (Jack  Collings  Squire).  Methuen.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Life  of   S.    Francis  of   Assisi    (Father   Cuthbert  O.S.F.C.). 

Longmans.    12s.  6(1.  net. 
Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy  Woman's  Lite  (Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie). 

Lane.    16s.  net. 

Legends  :  Autobiographical  Sketches  (August  Strindberg).  Mel- 
rose.   5s.  net. 

German  Memories  (Sidney  Whitman).  Heinemann.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Memoirs  of  Delphine  de  Saban,  Marquise  de  Custine  (from  the- 

French  of  Gaston  Maugras,  Le  Cte.  P.  de  Croze-Lemercier). 

Heinemann.    10s.  net. 
Following  the  Drum  (Horace  Wyndham).     Melrose.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Unseen  Friends  (Mrs.  William  O'Brien).    Longmans.    6s.'  6d. 

net. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol  (K.  M. 

Digby).    Digby,  Long.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Journal  of  the  Comte  D'Espinchal  during  the  Emigration  (edited 

by  Ernest  D'Hauterive).  Chapman  and  Hali.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Letters  and  Recollections  of  Mazzini  (Mrs.  Hamilton  King). 

Longmans.    5s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Husband  and  Lover  (Walter  Riddall)  ;  The  Naked  Soul  (Louise 

Heilgers).    Swift.    6s.  each. 
A  Dream  of  Blue  Roses  (Mrs.  Hubert  Barclay).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    6  s. 
One  Crowded  Hour  (Sydney  C.  Grier).    Blackwood.  6s. 
Pansy  Meares  (Horace  W.  C.  Newte).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Children  of  the  Zodiac  (Anthony  Hamilton).    Greening.  6s. 
The  Marriage  Bond  only  Death  can  Sunder  (S.  A.  and  Jeannie 

Turk).    Diane.    6  s. 
The  Golden  Guard  (The  Countess  of  Cromartie).    Allen.  6s. 
The  Adventures  of   Billie  Belshaw   (Mrs.   George  de  Home 

Vaizey)  ;  The  Swimmer  (Louise  Gerard).    Mills  and  Boon. 

6s.  each. 

Left  in  Charge  (Victor  L.  Whitechurch) ;  The  Sleeping  Village 

(Julia  Neville).    Long.    6s.  each. 
Bachelors'  Buttons  (Edward  Burke).    Jenkins.  6s. 
The  Bountiful  Hour  (Marian  Fox).    Lane.  6s. 
The  Mystery  of  31  New  Inn  (R.  Austin  Freeman).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 

A  Star  of  the  East  (Charles  E.  Pearce) ;  Her  Majesty  the 
Flapper  (A.  E.  James).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 

Idina's  Lover  (Henry  Curties).    Ouseley.  6s. 

Yarns  from  a  Captain's  Log  (J.  Bowline,  Skipper  and  R.  R.  C. 
Gregorv).    Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Outcaste  (F.  E.  Penny).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes  (Mrs.  Lang).  Edited  by  Andrew- 
Lang.    Longmans.  6s. 

The  Fables  of  Msop  (Illustrated  by  Edward  J.  Detmold). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    15s.  net. 

Old  Rhymes  with  New  Tunes  (composed  by  Richard  Runciman 
Terry).    Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Mind  Your  Own  Buzziness  (by  the  Roodletoot).  Siegle,  Hill. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Book  of  the  Wilderness  and  Jungle  (edited  by  F.  G.  Aflalo). 

Partridge.    6s.  net. 
The  English  Fairy  Book  (Ernest  Rhys).    Fisher,  Unwin.  6s. 
Bill  the  Minder  (Written  and  Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson). 

Constable.    10*.  6d.  net. 
Green  Willow  and  other  Japanese  Fairy  Tales  (Grace  Jamee). 

Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 

Stuart  Life  and  Manners  (P.  F.  William  Ryan).  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  :  The  Minority  of  Louis  XV. 

(Charles  Pinot  Duclos).    Greening.    5,s.  net. 
English  and  Welsh  Cathedrals    (Thomas    Dinham  Atkinson). 

Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  History  of  British  Foreign  Policy  :  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  1912  (Arthur  Hassall).    Blackwood.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Humble=Bee  :  Its  Life-history  and  How  to  Domesticate  it 

(F.  W.  L.  Sladen).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 
From  My  Hunting  Day-book  (His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness 

the  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
How  to  Play  Golf  (Harry  Vardon).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
Wild   Mowers  as  They  'Grow    (Photographed  In    N.  Kssenhigh 

Corke  ;  With  descriptive  text  by  G.  Clarke  Nuttall).  Fourth 

Series.    Cassell.    5s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (Edited  by  Richard 
Heme  Shepherd).  Chatto  and  Windus.  2  vols.  2s.  Del 
each. 

The  Old  Nest  (Rupert  Hughes).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  5s. 
(Continued  on  page  108.) 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SARAH, 
LADY    LYTTELTON,  1787-1870. 

Edited  by  her  Grand-daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  HUGH 
WYXDHAM.    With  Portraits.  Dcmy8vo.15s.net. 

|  End  next  week. 

SOCIAL  FRANCE  IN  THE  TIME 
OF  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS. 


By  ACHILLE  LUCHAIRE. 
Translated  by  E.  B.  KREHBIEL. 


Edited  by  Louis  HALPHKN. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


SAINT   GREGORY   THE  GREAT. 

By  Sir  HENRY  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps  and  Tables.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  net. 

It  was  to  Gregory  that  we  owe  the  missionary  enterprise  of  Augustine  of 
Canterbury.  A  study  of  his  li  e  and  work,  more  complete  than  any  that  has  yet 
be«n  published,  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  English  people. 

THE  PLUTUS  of  ARISTOPHANES. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
LORD  JUSTICE  KENNEDY.    Square  Crown  8to.  5s.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE. 

ITS  AIMS  AND  METHODS  EXPLAINED. 

By  CHARLES  WATNEY  and  JAMES  A.  LITTLE.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  net.  {Ready  next  week. 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 
THE  STREET  OF  THE  FLUTE 
PLAYER. 

By  H.  DE  YERE  STACPOOLE. 

SIMON  BRANDIN. 

By  B.  PAUL  NEUMAN. 
GLAMOUR.      By  BOHUN  LYNCH. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 

HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 

AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
-Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or   post  free  from 
the  Office,  4>d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PU3LISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  tf.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

South  America:  Observations  and 
Impressions.  By  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRVCE, 
O.M.,  Author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  etc. 
With  Maps.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Neivs. —  "It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
faint  hint  of  all  the  wealth  of  reflection,  observation,  and 
learning  in  these  chapters.  The  whole  book  is  memorable, 
worthy  of  the  topic  and  the  man." 


The  Minority  of  Henry  III.  By 

KATE  NORGATE,  Author  of  "  England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings,"  etc.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


A  Colony  in  the   Making :  or 

Sport  and  Profit  in  British  East  Africa. 

By  LORD  CRANWORTH.  With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.  12s.  net. 

Country  Life. — "This  book  is  distinctly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  — if  not  the  most  valuable — of  those  hitherto  pro- 
duced on  British  East  Africa,  and  for  some  years  to  come 
must  prove  a  standard  work  on  that  Protectorate.  We  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  travellers,  sportsmen,  and,  above 
all,  to  settlers." 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Green    Willow,    and  other  Japanese 

Fairy  Tales.  By  GRACE  JAMES.  With  16  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Warwick  Gokle.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

An  Australian  Native's  Stand- 
point. Addresses  by  WILL.  J.  SOWDEN,  Edito 
of  "The  Register,"  Adelaide;  Ex-Chief  President  o 
the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  etc.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  5s.  net 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  their  LIST  OF  NEW  AND 
FORTHCOMING  BOOKS,  as  issued,  to 
readers  interested  in  current  literature. 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


Price  is.  net. 


THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  "  PA.T,     Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
to  King  Street.  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 


THE 


WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND. 

"Saturday"Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  Is  as  great  as  ever 
Is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  I'd. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C 

Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7J2d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


THIS  WEEK'S   BOOKS — Continued 
The  Interrupted  Melody  (Translated  from  the  Polish  of  Eliza 

Orzeszko  by  M.  Ockenkowska).    Melrose.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Literary    Geography    and    Travel-Sketches    (William  Sharp). 

Heinemann.    5s.  net. 
Black's  Guide  to  Ireland.    Black.    5s.  net. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library  : — S.  Augustine's  Confessions  (trans- 
lated by  W.  Watts),  Vol.  I.;  Euripides  (translated  by  A.  S. 
Way),  Vol.  I. ;  Terence  (translated  by  J.  Sargeaunt),  Vol.  I.  ; 
Philostratus,  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (translated 
by  F.  C.  Conybeare),  Vol.  I.;  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (trans- 
lated by  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake),  Vol.  I.  Heinemann.  5s. 
net  each. 

La  Giudad  de  la  Niebla  (Pio  Baroja)  ;  Los  Roquevillard  (Henri 
Bordeaux).    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Theology. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Ancient  Church  (Henry  Barclay  Swete)r 
8s.  6(7.  net ;  Signs  of  the  Times  :  Sermons  Delivered  in 
S.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford  (E.  M.  Walker),  2s.  6d.  net. 
Macmillan. 

The  Immanence  of  God  in  Rabbinical  Literature  (J.  Abelson). 
10s.  net ;  Christian  Faith  and  Worship  (John  Gamble). 
5s.  net.  Macmillan. 

Travel. 

South  America  :  Observations  and  Impressions  (James  Bryce). 

Macmillan.    8*.  6d.  net. 
In  Northern  Labrador  (William  B.  Cabot).    Murray.    12s.  net. 
Vancouver  to  the  Coronation  (J.  J.  Miller).    Watts.  5s.  net. 
An  Artist  in  Egypt  (Walter  Tyndale).    Hodder  and  Stbughton. 

20s.  net. 

Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  India  of  their  Majesties  King  George  V. 
and  Queen  Mary  (The  Hon.  John  Fortescue).  Macmillan. 
10s.  bd.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Ye  Olde  Crow  (Jane  Stuart  Binnie).    Stockwell.    6d.  net. 
The  Fall  of  Minni  :  A  Legend  of  Asia  Minor  (Alfred  Benell). 

Century  Press. 
Corstab  Ballads  (Claude  McKay).    Watts.    Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  the  Twelve  :  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  Eight  Books 

(Arthur  Hay  Storrow).    Clarke.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Pelops  :  A  Tetralogy  (Arthur  Dillon).    Elkin  Mathews.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

Marcus  Aurelius  (John  Preslar.d).    Chatto  and  Windus.    5s.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 

Australian  Native's  Standpoint,  An  (Will  J.  Sowden).  Mac- 
millan.   5s.  net. 

Criminal  Responsibility  and  Social  Constraint  (R.  M.  McConnell). 
Murray.    7s.  bd.  net. 

Education  :  A  Survey  of  Tendencies  (A.  W.  Williams).  Glas- 
gow :  Maclehose. 

Germany  and  the  German  Emperor  (Herbert  Perris).  Melrose. 
12.S*  6d.  net. 

Home  Rule  from  the  Treasury  Bench  (with  an  Introduction  bv 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.).    Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Hygiene  for  Health  Visitors,  School  Nurses,  and  Social  Workers 
(C.  W.  Hutt).    King.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Japanese  Gardens  (Mrs.  Basil  Taylor).    Methuen.    21s.  net. 

Love-Seeker,  The.  A  Guide  to  Marriage  (Mary  Churton  Braby). 
Jenkins.    2s.  6d.  net. 

National  Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution,  The  : 
The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution.    King.    10s.  6(7.  net. 

Our  Children's  Health  at  Home  and  at  School  (edited  by- 
Charles  E.  Hecht).    National  Food  Reform  Association. 

Pocket  George  Borrow,  The  (Edward  Thomas).  Chatto  & 
Windus.    2s.  net. 

Selected  Passages  from  the  works  of  Bernard  Shaw,  chosen  by 
(Charlotte  F.  Shaw).    Constable.    5s.  net. 

Should  I  go  to  the  Bar?  (John  J.  Gregson  Slater).  Elliot  Stock. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Twelve  Moons  (Frances  A.  Bardswell)  Elkin  Mathews. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September. — The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Is.  net ;  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning,  3<7.  ;  The  Journal 
of  English  Studies,  Is.  net;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.  net;: 
The  FortnighClv  Review,  2s.  6d. ;  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
2  s.  6d. ;  The  Moslem  World,  Is.;  Book  Prices  Current ;  The 
Arena,  Is.  net. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

The  most  amusing  holiday  novel  is 
MR.    HERBERT  GEORGE'S 

"JOHNNY :  A  LADY  of  the  PERIOD." 

Everyone  interested  in  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  should  read  it. 
Price  6s. 
GREENING  &  CO.,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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IMPORTANT   ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORK. 

A.  Most  Interesting  Boole 

Illustrated  with  27  beautifully  printed  Plates  and  more 
than  150  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Pen 
and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Elegantly  bound. 
Size  9\  in.  x  7  in.        482  pp.        PRICE  21/-  net. 

MY  LIFE 
AMONG  THE  WILD  BIRDS 

OF  SPAIN 

By  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER 

(Late   RIFLE  BRIGADE) 

Author  of  "Sketches  in  the  Soudan,"  "The  Military  Life  of  H.R.H.  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge." 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter  L- 
„  II. 
,,  Hi- 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II.- 


Chapter  I. 
„  II- 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II.- 
,,  III. 


-The  Study  of  Wild  Birds. 
-Travel  and  Equipment. 
-Sketching  and  Photography. 


—Getting  Ready. 

Chapter  IV. — On  Climbing  in  General. 
,,       V. — Tree-Climbing. 
„      IV  Cliff-Climbing. 


II. 


-A  day  in  a  Laguna. 
-The  Harriers. 


III. 


-A  Day  on  the  Vega. 
-The  Great  Bustard. 


-In  a  Spanish  Laguna. 

j   Chapter  III. — The  Common  Crane. 

-Across  the  Plains. 

Chapter  III. — The  Lesser  Bustard. 


Chapter  I. 

II. — The  Raven 


IV.— Through  the  Woodlands. 

-A  Day  in  the  Cork  Woods.  I  Chapter  IV. — The  White-shouldered  Eagle. 

-The  Kites  and  Hawks.  ,,       V.  —The  Black  Vulture. 

-The    Booted    Eagle    and    the  I 
Snake  Eagle. 

V.— Along  the  Sea=Cliffs. 

A  Day  along  the  Coast.  I  Chapter  III. — The  Osprey. 


VI.— Amid  the  Sierras 

Chapter  I.— The  Smaller  Cliff-haunting  Birds. 
,,    II. — A  Day  in  the  Lower  Sierra. 
>,  III. — In  the  Higher  Sierra. 
„    IV— The  Eagle  Owl. 
,,     V.— Bonelli's  Eagle. 


Chapter  VI.— The  Golden  Eagle. 
„    VII.— The  Egyptian  Vulture. 
„  VIII.— The  Griffon  Vulture. 
„     IX.— The  Bearded  Vulture. 

1*  X.  at 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS- 

JOHN  BALE,  SONS  6  DANIELSSON,  Ltd., 

83=91    Great   Titchfield    Street,  Oxford   Street,  London,  W. 
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MYTH  AND  LEGEND  IN 
LITERATURE  AND  ART 

A  series  of  Four 
Lavishly  Illustrated  Volumes  : — 

Classic  Myth  and  Legend  By  A.  R.  HOPE  MOKGRIEFF 

Celtic  Myth  and  Legend  „  CHARLES  SQUIRE 

Teutonic  Myth  and  Legend  „  DONALD  A.  MACKENZIE 

Romance  &  Legend  of  Chivalry  „  A.  R.  HOPE  MONSRIEFF 


The  world's  great  legends  are  of  undying  interest  and  charm.  There  breathes  through  them  "the  freshness 
of  the  early  world."  They  come  down  to  us  from  the  earth's  romantic  youth,  before  the  progress  of  science  and 
criticism  had  repressed  imagination  and  curbed  the  play  of  fancy.    These  old  stories  are  indeed  a  joy  for  ever  ! 

BOOK-LOVERS  will  find  herein,  retold  in  simple  prose,  the  original  tales  upon  which  the  greatest  of  our 
poetry  and  prose  is  founded.    The  following  is  a  random  selection  of  poems  wholly  on  classical  themes  : — 


Wordsworth's  "  Laodamia." 

Tennyson's      "  Lotos  Eaters,"  "  Ulysses," 
"Tithonus,"  "Tiresias," 
"  Demeter  &  Persephone." 

Shelley's         "Prometheus  Unbound," 

"Arethusa,"  "  Hymn  of  Pan," 


Lowell's         "The  Sirens,"  "Prometheus," 

"  Hebe,"  "  Eurydice." 
Longfellow's  "  Endymion,"  "  Enceladus," 
"The  Masque  of  Pandora." 
Morris's        "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason," 
"Atalanta's  Race." 


"  Hymn  of  Apollo." 

TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  it  will  be  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that  in  the  catalogues  of  our  chief  picture  galleries  titles  like  those  appended  occur  in  abundance.  The 
enjoyment  of  these  great  works  of  art  naturally  requires  a  knowledge  of  mythology. 


"  Perseus  and  Andromeda." 
"  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs." 
"The  Lament  for  Icarus." 
"The  Minotaur." 
"  Clytemnestra." 


"A  Bacchante." 
"  Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
"  Clytie." 

"  Cupid  and  Psyche." 
"Danae  and  the  Tower  of  Brass." 
"Perseus  and  the  Graese." 

TO  DEVOTEES  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  AMATEURS  these  volumes  will  come  as  a  real 
boon.  The  study  of  these  simple  stories  enables  one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  composer's  music,  to  obtain  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the'world's  great  musicians.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
mythology  to  musicians  we  give  below  a  few  of  the  great  compositions  that  have  been  inspired  by  these  old 
romances. 


OPERAS : 

Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
"Alceste." 

Wagner's  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs," 
"  Lohengrin," 
"  Flying  Dutchman," 
"Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"  Parsifal." 

Goldmark's  "  Merlin." 

Bellini's      "  Norma." 

Weber's      "Der  Freischiitz." 

Boito's        "  Mephistopheles. ' 


PROGRAMME  MUSIC: 

Bantock's         "  The  Witch  of  Atlas," 

"Sappho." 
Berlioz,  "King  Lear." 

Grieg,  "  Peer  Gynt." 

Liszt,  "Orpheus." 
MacDowell,      "Lancelot  and  Elaine.' 
Mendelssohn,    "The  Legend  of  the 

Lovely  Melusina." 
Converse,         "  The  Festival  of  Pan," 

"  Endymion's  Narrative," 

"  Euphrosyne." 
Franck,  "  Psyche." 


The  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures  and  sculpture 
by  famous  artists,  reproduced  in  colour  and 
black  and  white.  Altogether  there  are  144  full 
page  plates.  The  set  of  four  volumes  is  issued 
at  30/-  net.  (On  foreign  orders  postage  and 
duly  extra.) 


BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  FREE 

To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34-5  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

As  a  reader  of  The  Saturday  Jtn'ieiv,  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  the  booklet  concerning 

"  Myth  and  Legend  in  Literature  and  Art." 

Name   

Address  

PLEASE  SEND  THIS  FORM,  OR  A  P.C.  TO  SAME  EFFECT. 


4IO 
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"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for. "— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


1  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"Particularly  good."— Academy, 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 

-Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

ga  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lynton,  MInehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crieeleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Banger,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tiniog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post  tree  jrotn  Darlington  &■=  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

Th*  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THINGS  JAPANESE, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  are  of  great  interest  to 
many  business  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  Political 
News,  the  best  Commercial  Information,  and  the  most 
interesting  General   News  and  Special  Articles  appear  in 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via  Siberia,  in  17  d  ys.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  published  at  25  sen 
per  copy  (6d.).  Post  free  for  12  months,  Yen  13  (26s.). 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  received  at  the  London 
Office,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 
OPENING  OF  NEW  YORK  RUBBER  EXHIBITION. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  MERLIMAU. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

KALIS YNDIK AT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

"When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst." 

X.Y.Z.'s  articles  in  the  "Rubber  World"  continue  in 
constant  demand.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  X.Y.Z.  has 
contributed  the  following  estimates  of  dividend  possibilities 
"  when  rubber  is  at  its  worst "  : 

September  7  (1911),  RATANUI  ;  September  14,  KAPAR  PARA  ; 
September  21,  SUNGEI  KAPAR  ;  September  28,  SELANGOR  ; 
October  5,  ANGLO-MALAY  ;  October  12,  JO.N'G-LANDOR  ;  October 
19,  MKUMBI  ;  October  26,  BERNAM-PERAK  ;  November  2,  SENGAT  ; 
November  9,  BRIEH  ;  November  16,  CASTLEFIELD  (KLANG)  ; 
November  23,  SELANGOR  UNITED  ;  November  30.  PEGOH  ; 
December  7,  BUKIT  RAJAH  ;  December  14,  TAIPING  RUBBRR 
PLANTATIONS  ;  December  21,  BEAUFORT  ;  December  28,  UNITED 
SERDANG  ;  January  4  (1912),  PATALING  ;  January  ir,  MALAY 
RUBBFR  PLANTERS  ;  January  18,  JASIN  (MALACCA)  ;  January 
25.  SUNGEI  DANGAR  ;  February  1,  ULU  RANTAU  ;  February  8, 
TEBRAU  ;  February  15,  REMBIA  ;  February  22,  BATANG  MALAKA; 
February  29.  TANAH  DATAR  ;  March  7,  SUNGEI  LIANG  ;  March 
14,  CHIMPUL  ;  March  21,  CHEVIOT,  and  CHIMPUL  (Revised)  ; 
March  28,  RUBANA  ;  April  4,  LUMUT  ;  April  11,  SUNGEI  KRIAN  ; 
April  18.  STRAITS  RUBBER  ;  April  25,  ST.  GEORGE  ;  May  2, 
KURAU  ;  May  9,  CONSOLIDATED  MALAY;  May  16,  KUALA 
SELANGOR  ;  May  23,  BEKOH  ;  May  30,  LANADRON  ;  June  6, 
MERCHISTON  ;  June  13,  CHOTA  ;  June  20,  SUNGEI  BULOH  ; 
June  27,  MADINGLEY  ;  July  4,  FEDERATED  (SELANGOR)  ;  July 
11,  SIALANG  ;  July  18,  KALI  GLAGAH  ;  July  15,  HIDDEN 
STREAMS  ;  August  1,  SUMATRA  CONSOLIDATED  ;  August  8, 
TALI  AYER  ;  August  15,  NEW  CROCODILE  ;  August  22,  BEAU 
SEJOUR;  August  29,  ASA  HAN  ;  Sept.  5,  HAYOEP;  Sept.  I2.SELETAR; 
September  19,  LENDU  ;  September  26,  MERLIMAU. 

Single  Copies  of  any  number  more  than  3  months  old,  by  post,  3ld. 
other  numbers  by  post,  i$d. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


BRUSSELS  :  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
Galerie    Leopold    11.  BASLE: 


MARIENBAD :  E.  A. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
Lomion  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to— 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 

F.  TENNANT  PAIN : 

PARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart. 
de  Fer.  OSTEND :  12 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 
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A  Study  of  the  Spiritual  and  Intellectual  Movements  of  the 
Present  Day.    By  RUDOLPH  EUCKEN.    12s.  6d.  net. 
An  illuminating  study  of  the  great  movements  which  are  now 
shaping  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

7.  THE  RATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

A  Retrospect  of  Sixty  Years.  By  T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

As  a  combined  picture  of  high  and  low  life,  of  town  life  and 
country  life,  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen,  actors  and  actresses, 
prize-fighters  and  dog-dealers,  moneylenders  and  sponging  houses, 
casinos  and  demireps,  appear  and  disappear  at  intervals,  it  is  not 
only  a  highly  interesting  and  piquant  narrative,  but  may  fairly  be 
called  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  period. 

8.  THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK. 

By  EDWIN  CANNAN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  London.  Large  crown  8vo. 
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College.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"Mr.  Duckworth  writes  of  what  he  knows,  depicting  scenes  and  matters 
typical  of  those  in  which  he  has  himself  played  a  part.  A  keen  observer,  and 
dowered  with  sympathy  and  constructive  ability,  he  has  turned  his  ample 
material  to  excellent  acco\in\."—Athenirum. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

At  last  there  is  some  faint  sign  that  the  Government 
factions  are  slowly  recognising  actual  Ulster.  They 
arc  trying  to  sport  the  modern  eye-glass,  which  the 
"Star"  newspaper  and  Mr.  Churchill,  who  is  always 
well  ahead  of  the  fashion,  sported  weeks  ago.  It  is 
true  that,  unlike  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  "  Star",  they 
are  absurdly  awkward  and  fumbling  with  it  at  the  start ; 
but  it  is  something  gained  that  they  do,  at  least,  already 
see  a  little.  They  have  seen  enough  to  begin  to  talk 
of  parliamentary  elections  not  perhaps  being  quite 
enough,  and  of  the  need  of  some  sort  of  a  kind  of  a 
referendum  on  Home  Rule.  How  amusing  that  this 
talk  should  come  from  those  little  commoners,  who, 
like  a  great  peer  in  Clarendon,  have  "  contracted  such 
a  reverence  to  Parliaments  that  they  think  it  really 
impossible  Parliaments  could  ever  produce  mischief  or 
inconvenience  to  the  kingdom  ". 

W  hat  has  probably  impressed  the  disorderly  Govern- 
ment gang  as  much  as  anything  has  been  the  severe 
order  the  Ulstermen  have  kept.  In  all  their  wavings 
of  the  Boyne  banner  and  the  Union  Jack,  and  in  the 
immense  pressure  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Belfast  streets, 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  violence  or  dis- 
order. An  extraordinary  fact  was  noted  by  Mr. 
Garvin  in  his  vivid  account  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 
of  these  Belfast  scenes— "  amidst  these  huge  multi- 
tudes parked  in  front  streets  or  side  streets  round  Ulster 
Hall,  or  pouring  from  one  rallying  place  to  another,  not 
a  policeman  was  seen  or  wanted  ".  What  a  contrast  to 
the  usual  heady  Nationalist  meeting,  where  a  strong 
body  of  constables  are  always  wanted  to  keep  the  rival 
Home  Rulers  from  breaking  each  other's  heads  ! 

Now  that  some  of  the  forwards  and  intellectuals  of 
the  Radical  party,  such  as  Mr.  Scott,  the  Editor  of  the 


"  Manchester  Guardian  ",  are  swinging  round  and  sug- 
gesting delay  or  referendum  or  another  election,  we 
must  not  for  a  moment  forget  this — Ulster  is  only  one 
side  of  the  Home  Rule  danger.  Even  spare  Ulster 
from  Home  Rule,  there  is  the  Empire  still  to  reckon 
with.;  and  Home  Rule,  with  Ulster  out  or  Ulster  in, 
must  in  the  end  break  up  the  Empire.  It  is  profoundly 
important  not  to  relax  in  this  ;  for  this  is  the  long  view. 

Suppose  the  Nationalists,  despairing  of  the  Bill  as  it 
stands,  turn  round  and  say  "  We  will  have  Home  Rule 
then  with  Ulster  out  "  :  we  must  oppose  the  Bill  as 
strongly  as  we  oppose  it  now.  Ulster  says  to-day 
"  We  will  not  have  Home  Rule  ".  That  must 
still  be  Unionist  policy,  the  English  policy,  if  hereafter 
Ulster  by  some  jugglery  were  left  out  of  the  scheme  by 
Nationalists  and  Radicals.  The  difficulty  is  a  jarring 
religious  one.  But  the  difficulty  is  Imperial  and  national. 
Ulster  might — conceivably — be  left  out  in  an  unwork- 
able bill.    The  Empire  cannot  be  left  out. 

The  "  Daily  Chronicle  ",  too,  is  among  these  forwards 
— or  are  they  backwards?  It  led  off  a  long  article  this 
week  by  saying  it  never,  never  would  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  those  "  honest  Ulstermen  "  who  fear  Home 
Rule.  So  it  soundly  rates,  instead,  the  artful  Tory  wire- 
pullers, who  are  supposed  to  be  making  party  capital  out 
of  the  Ulster  innocents.  But  a  more  singular  line  is  the 
"Westminster  Gazette's".  It  argues  that  Home 
Rule  cannot  be  passed  for  two  years,  as  the  Peers  will 
throw  it  out  twice;  so  there  is  "no  excuse  "  now  for 
this  "  anarchical  movement  ".  It  strikes  us  as  an  odd 
kind  of  anarchical  movement  where  the  State  does  not 
trouble  to  send  a  policeman  even  on  the  scene  to  make 
the  crowd  move  on.  But  let  this  pass — only  one  may 
note  in  passing  the  covert  suggestion  that  there  would 
be  more  excuse  for  such  a  movement  when  the  Peers 
are  powerless  and  Home  Rule  passed. 

We  doubt,  however,  the  wisdom  of  waiting  quietly 
till  Home  Rule  is  passed  and  then  rising  against  it. 
The  Liberals  have  not  waited  in  this  wise  for  the  passing 
even  of  Tariff  Reform  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  gone 
up  and  down  the  land  with  a  tearing,  swearing  campaign 
against  it.  Why,  they  would  not  even  wait  to  see  the 
outlines   of   the  scheme ;  they  would  not  wait  till  a 
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Tariff  Government  came  to  power.  The  w  ait-a-bit-and- 
see  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  would  never  do  in  a 
case  like  Ulster's.  We  might  as  reasonably  wait  a 
bit  and  see  what  sort  of  fleet  is  on  the  North  Sea  in 
1914  or  1915  before  wc  arm  ourselves  against  it. 

It  is  a  noble  idea  that  he  is  armed  twice  who  has 
his  quarrel  just,  but  it  is  a  shrewd  idea  that  he  is 
thrice  armed  who  gets  his  blow  in  first.  Ulster,  by 
its  prompt  and  early  insistence,  has  got  her  blow  in 
first,  or,  at  least,  a  sample  of  what  that  blow  is  likely 
to  be  if  the  Liberals  do  not  give  up  their  design  of 
bullying  her  out  of  the  Union.  The  great  protest  and 
the  Covenant  have,  we  believe,  done  much  to  avert  civil 
war  and  bloodshed.  For  Ulster  to  wait  quietly  till 
Home  Rule  is  passed,  and  then  to  rise,  would  be 
criminal.    It  would  also  be  ridiculous. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Daily  News  ".  This  week  it  let 
loose  Mr.  Massingham  on  Ulster.  He  holds  forth  on 
Ulster's  "  horrible  defamation  of  the  most  gentle  of 
human  creeds  ".  What  is  Mr.  Massingham's  method 
and  the  "  Daily  News  "  method  of  complying  with  the 
"  gentlest  of  human  creeds  "?  So  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  seeing  the  article — "The  Ulster  Disease" 
("  Daily  News  ",  30  September) — it  is  by  accusing 
Ulster  of  (1)  "Strutting  insincerity",  (2)  "Vulgar 
carnival  of  arrogance  ",  (3)  "  Morbid  suspicion  and 
hate",  (4)  "Low  cruelty".  Such  expressions  of 
brotherly  love  and  charity  may  or  may  not  embody  the 
gospel  of  Cadbury  :  they  do  not  embody  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

But  Mr.  Massingham's  difficulties  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  difficulties  of  the  leader  writer  of  the 
"  Daily  News  "  of  the  same  issue.  He  sets  out  in 
bigger  type  than  Mr.  Massingham  to  prove  that  the 
Ulster  business  has  been  over-staged  ;  that  the  drama 
has  been  so  prolonged  that  the  audience  have  yawned  ; 
and  that  British  opinion  is  no  longer  affected  by  such 
"  theatrical  displays  ".  His  article  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  this  note  of  contempt  forms  the 
first.  But  the  second  part  opens  with  the  declaration, 
"  We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  sincerity  of  the 
Ulster  demonstration  ".  This  is  having  it  both  ways 
with  a  vengeance. 

Who  is  the  Liberal  M.P.  who  signs  himself  "  C.  R." 
in  the  "Times  "  this  week,  and  who  would  rather  not 
have  Home  Rule  at  all  if  Ulster  is  to  be  coerced?  He 
might  be  a  Roberts,  or — if  one  may  try  a  shot  into 
the  dedans  from  the  hazard  side  of  his  court — he  might 
be  a  Rose  ;  unless,  of  course,  it  be  someone  who  has 
made  free  with  the  initials  of  either.  At  any  rate  he  is 
a  "  consistent  supporter  of  his  Majesty's  Government  " 
— only  Ulster  must  not  be  compelled.  A  tennis  figure 
will  hardly  serve  us  here;  unless  "  C.  R."  is  to  be 
figured  as  juggling  with  the  balls. 

Mr.  Hemmerde  M.P.  is  the  chirpy  member  of  the 
Government  party.  He  is  not  in  the  least  troubled 
by  the  official  figures  which  announced  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  own  pet  "patent",  the 
Increment  Tax,  brought  in  from  Ireland  ^34  last  year 
— from  which  wc  have  to  deduct  the  cost  of  collection. 
In  a  speech  at  Leigh  this  week  he  said  he  had  just 
returned  from  "  a  merry  week-end  party  "  ;it  Gaddesby, 
the  democratic  dwelling ot  Baron  dc  Forest  M.P.  ;  every- 
body was  in  the  besl  of  spirits,  it  seems,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  "  means  business  ",  and  the  whole  of  the  Land 
Reform  party  means  business.  The)  are  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged by  the  complete  waste  of  money  over  Incre- 
ment, Reversion  and  Domesday.  After  all,  it  is  mainly 
other  people's  money. 

Mr.  Hemmerde  and  the  land  satellites  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  somewhat  remind  one  of  I  he 
<  lass  of  people  hit  off  by  Sydney  Smith  people  who 
spend  I  heir  youth  and  middle  life  in  lowering  buckets 
into  dry  wells  and  will  spend  their  old  age  in  drawing 
these  buckets  up. 

Mr.  Runeiman  has  capitulated.  Irish  cattle  are  to 
come  in  on  conditions.     I\lr.  Runeiman  has  well  chosen 


the  moment  of  his  surrender.  He  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  Nationalists  next  week  with  a  quiet  mind;  and  Mi. 
Russell's  position  is,  at  the  last  moment,  made  easy. 
It  was,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected  that  the  agitation 
of  the  Nationalists,  a  noisy  political  clique,  would  pre- 
vail over  the  firm  opinion  of  stock-breeders,  whose 
energies  are  at  this  time  concentrated  more  upon  salving 
the  wreck  of  their  harvest  than  upon  political  agita- 
tion. For  English  stock-breeders  Mr.  Chaplin  speaks 
with  absolute  authority  in  asserting  that  the  time  for 
relaxation  is  not  yet.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Runeiman  has 
made  the  risk  of  infection  as  slight  as  possible  by  his 
arrangements  for  supervision  and  inspection  ;  but  the 
risk  should  not  have  been  encountered  at  all.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  encountered  if  the  Nationalists  had 
not  turned  Mr.  Runciman's  problem — as  they  turn 
everything — into  party  politics. 

The  solidarity  of  the  doctors  is  now  beyond  ques- 
tion. They  continue  steadily  to  resign  in  batches  from 
their  contract  practices  to  clubs  and  institutions.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  met  on  Wednesday  the  remnants  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  ;  but  settlement  is  still  deferred. 
There  is  no  guarantee  for  the  insured  that  medical 
benefits  will  be.  read)'  for  them  when  they  fall  due. 
Sanatorium  benefits,  due  under  the  Act,  cannot  be  dealt 
with  as  fast  as  they  are  claimed  ;  and  there  is,  of  course, 
no  remedy  for  the  defrauded  applicant.  Insurance 
money  is  paid,  not  as  involving  a  contract  for  particular 
services,  but  as  a  tax.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  indignantly 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  insurance  payments  are  taxes. 
He  refuses  the  unpopular  term  ;  but  is  quite  willing  to 
accept  its  advantages. 

At  the  moment  war  in  the  Balkans  has  not  actually 
broken  out,  and  sensational  frontier  incidents  trumpeted 
abroad  must  be  heavily  discounted.  But  when  racial 
and  religious  instincts  are  inflamed  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  at  present,  the  peace  of  Europe  only  too  clearly 
hangs  on  the  merest  thread.  Mobilising  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  zealots  in  the  Balkans  is  a  far  more  dangerous 
operation  than  mobilising  ordinary  conscripts  in  a 
settled,  civilised  country.  In  these  circumstances  even 
expert  prophecy  may  be  falsified  by  events  before  the 
ink  in  which  they  are  written  is  dry. 

The  factors  of  the  situation  are  dangerous  enough, 
the  covetousness  of  the  smaller  States,  the  arrogance 
of  the  Young  Turks,  the  mutual  distrust  and  secret 
ambitions  of  the  Great  Powers.  To  the  Powers  must 
be  directly  attributed  much  of  the  trouble.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  again  and  again  disappointed  the 
Balkan  States  by  their  scanty  performance  of-  explicit 
promises.  The  situation  in  Macedonia  was  well  in 
hand,  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  the  Powers 
to  take  action  in  Macedonia  when  the  Turkish  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  and  the  position  was  abandoned  in  de- 
ference to  the  reforming  spirit  which  was  supposed  to 
have  shown  itself  in  Turkey.  In  this  matter  Bulgaria 
has  been  bitterly  disappointed. 

Greece  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  over 
Crete.  In  London  she  was  promised  complete  control 
over  the  administration  of  the  island.  The  authorities 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  went  even  further,  and  promised 
annexation.  Neither  promise  has  been  carried  out, 
Servia  has  been  no  better  treated.  In  all  these  Stales 
there  is  present  not  only  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
Christians  and  men  of  their  own  race  still  under  Turkish 
rule,  but  also  covetousness,  conceit,  and  unlimited  and 
ill-regulated  Ambition.  By  doing  nothing  to  ensure 
the  mitigation  and  abolition  of  real  grievances  the 
Powers  have  both  fanned  the  grievances  and  given 
opportunity  to  the  ambition. 

The  Turks,  of  course,  have  contributed  the  largest 
share  to  the  responsibility  of  all  parties  for  the  existing 
crisis.  Their  ablest  advisers  in  this  country  and  else- 
where have  argued  again  and  again  as  to  the  vital 
necessity  of  adopting  decentralisation  as  the  only 
possible  policy  for  pacifying  and  conducting  the  Empire 
with  success.    This  advice  has  been  no  less  frequently 
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rejected,  as  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  are  obsessed  with  French  Revolu- 
tionary ideas,  picked  up  in  Paris,  and  all  with  cen- 
tralisation as  the  dominant  note.  This  insane  policy  of 
"  Ottomanisation  "  is  likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
Young  Turks. 

If  there  were  still  such  a  thing  as  a  Concert  of  Europe 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  pressure  of  the  Powers  acting 
together  might  be  so  strong  as  to  avert  war.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  real  concert,  for  profound  distrust  and 
suspicion  reigns  between  London  and  Berlin  which 
colours  all  international  relationships.  In  a  lesser 
degree  a  similar  state  of  feeling,  especially  in  Balkan 
affairs,  exists  between  Russia  and  Austria.  Each 
privately  accuses  the  other  of  intrigue  and  fomenting 
of  strife  in  Macedonia.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in 
the  event  of  war,  whichever  party  were  successful, 
intervention  by  one  or  other  of  these  Powers  could  be 
averted. 

Nobody  knows  at  the  moment  what  the  attitude  of 
Roumania  is  likely  to  be.  Much  depends  on  this.  So 
far  as  the  Turks  are  concerned,  war  might  possibly  be 
averted  if  the  Powers  guaranteed  reforms  in  Macedonia. 
But  Turkish  authorities  in  London  state  this  to  be 
impossible.  Turkey  will  never  tolerate  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Macedonia — the  revolution  was  made 
originally  to  prevent  it.  The  army  is  ready  and  eager  to 
fight,  and  they  would  rather  fight  at  any  cost  than  aban- 
don Macedonia  to  foreign  control,  however  illustrious. 
It  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe.  These  statements  have  the  highest  authority 
behind  them,  and  they  are,  if  true,  fatal  to  any  prospect 
of  peace. 

Peace  between  Turkey  and  Italy  would  enable  Turkey 
10  face  her  enemies  in  full  force.  The  strong  motive 
which  Turkey  has  for  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  Tripoli 
business  makes  the  rumours  that  came  from  Paris 
as  to  an  actually  concluded  treaty  more  credible  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  According  to  this  report  the 
Sultan  has  abandoned  all  claims  to  sovereignty  in 
Tripoli,  retaining  only  a  spiritual  claim.  This  report 
has  already  been  contradicted  in  the  Italian  newspapers 
and  officially  denied  at  Rome. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  persuaded  his  conference 
to  agree  to  a  tripartite  division  of  his  over-grown 
diocese.  Then  there  is  the  East  Anglian  scheme  ;  and 
now  the  Lay  House  of  the  Worcester  diocese  concurs 
unanimously  in  the  Bishop's  proposal  to  revive  the  see 
of  Coventry — which  anciently  had  a  second  bishop's 
stool  at  Lichfield — with  the  imposing  church  of  S. 
Michael's  for  a  cathedral.  The  Midlands  population 
has  nearly  trebled  since  the  present  Worcester  diocese 
was  formed  seventy  years  ago.  Bishop  Yeatman-Biggs 
surrenders  a  considerable  income,  and  suggests  raising 
£2500  a  year,  with  residence,  for  the  new  see.  Of 
course,  the  days  (which  embodied  a  real  Christian  ideal) 
of  the  princely  bishops  are  over — Hartlebury  alone  is 
left  of  the  ten  great  manors  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester. 
As  someone  has  said,  we  must  let  Wigorns  be  Wigorns. 
Apostolic  poverty  is  equally  out  of  date.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  a  suburban-villa  episcopate  is  an 
ideal  or  that  it  appeals  to  the  imagination  in  any  way. 
Moreover,  can  the  Church  fill  more  sees  with  strong, 
scholarly,  and  orthodox  rulers? 

There  is  one  topic,  it  is  true,  on  which  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  have  nowadays  a  great  deal  to  say — 
1  he  problems  of  industrialism  and  poverty.  Both  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  spoke 
at  length  on  this  fashionable  subject  at  the  Church 
Congress.  Certainly  Middlesbrough  is  a  fitting  spot  for 
these  discussions.  Unfortunately  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  is  of  a  feverish  eagerness  to  be  modern 
and  popular,  combined  with  a  surrender  to  the  current 
philanthropic  materialism.  No  doubt  these  questions 
have  to  be  faced,  and  the  Church  has  a  right  to  lead. 
But  it  is  only  a  half-truth  that  degrading  external  con- 
ditions are  spiritually  important. 


The  clergy  can  do  little  more  than  preach  mutual 
consideration  and  understanding  between  capital  and 
labour — that  into  all  producing,  selling,  spending,  and 
investing  a  conscience  should  be  put.  And  even  then 
an  economic  casuistry  is  wanted,  a  ductor  dubitantium, 
to  tell  people,  who  think  of  their  money  as  a  trust, 
what  the  broad  result  will  be  of  doing  this  or  that.  It 
is  well  to  rail  at  the  old  Political  Economy,  with  its 
inflexible  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  that  dismal 
science  was  the  darling  offspring  of  an  enlightened 
Liberalism.  Is  the  Church  able  to  tell  us  how,  econo- 
mically, the  commercial  relations  between  man  and  man 
which  Liberalism  created  is  to  be  ousted  for  something 
better?  Personal  touch  between  masters  and  men,  says 
the  Archbishop,  is  the  business  of  the  Church.  Then 
let  there  be  an  end  of  scoffing  at  "  feudalism  ".  Regu- 
lation of  wages,  prices  and  conditions  of  life  by  the 
State  is  the  Socialist  plan.  But  here  we  are  back  in 
the  middle  ages,  with  the  supernatural  sanction  of 
government  left  out.  The  first  charge  upon  industry 
is  to  be  a  living  wage  for  the  worker,  say  the  Bishops, 
and  if  the  industry  can't  pay  it  it  should  be  suppressed. 
But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  workers  thrown  out  of 
employment?  Is  this  a  question  for  which  the  Church 
has  an  answer? 

Disestablishment  was  an  inevitable  Congress  subject. 
The  Welsh  Bill,  though  the  Government  cannot  drop 
it,  is  scotched,  and,  if  Liberal  Churchmen  find  a 
little  more  courage,  will  be  killed.  On  the  general 
problem  of  Church  and  State,  however,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  put  up  latitudinarian  deans  and  laymen  to  speak. 
They  give  away  things  which  the  Church  prizes  more 
than  its  ancient  connexion  with  the  State.  The  Church 
of  England  can  easily  repel  frontal  attacks,  about  which 
the  Liberal  party  are  half-hearted.  But  meanwhile  the 
position  is  being  mined  in  the  rear.  Several  of  the 
speakers  moreover  seemed  to  accept  the  figment  that 
the  clergy  are  State-paid.  The  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph, 
e.g.,  asked  why  State  support  of  religion  should  be 
right  in  India  for  the  Methodists  and  wrong  in  Wales 
for  the  Church. 

Dr.  Jane  Walker,  in  the  opening  address  at  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  talking  of 
common  sense,  mentioned  some  conspicuous  instances 
of  its  absence.  We  wax  eloquent  and  loud  over  a 
declining  birth-rate,  yet  there  are  constantly  advertise- 
ments for  married  couples  with  "  no  incumbrances  " 
in  the  very  papers  where  agitated  correspondence 
is  being  carried  on  about  "race-suicide".  Another 
instance  is  that  sufferers  from  all  sorts  of  dangerous 
and  infectious  diseases  go  without  attention,  and 
the  patients  can  only  get  into  hospitals  by  means  of 
abominable  hospital  letters.  Dr.  Walker  is  indig- 
nant with  good  reason ;  but  would  the  authorities 
of  the  King's  Fund  making  a  bonfire  of  them  on  the 
King's  birthday  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  system? 
Unless  something  better  is  ready,  the  vanity  of  small 
subscribers  has  to  be  ministered  to,  and  the  poor 
will  be  irritated  and  insulted.  Another  Dickens  would 
laugh  away  this  survival  of  the  Georgian  way  of 
patronising  the  unfortunate  as  he  did  Bumble  and  the 
Charity  School  Boy. 

Mr.  Wilks  is  a  perfect  instance  of  the  misfortunes 
that  may  at  any  moment  overtake  the  husband  of  a 
determined  suffragette.  He  has  a  small  income  as 
assistant  teacher  in  an  elementary  school.  Mrs.  Wilks, 
as  doctor,  has  a  larger  income  than  Mr.  Wilks.  But 
Mrs.  Wilks  refuses  to  pay  income  tax  or  to  make  a 
return.  For  two  years  she  was  distrained  upon  ;  but 
in  1910  refused  to  admit  that  the  distraint  was  legal. 
The  authorities  then  turned  upon  Mr.  Wilks.  By  law 
he  is  liable  for  his  wife's  income  ;  though  by  law  he 
has  no  control  over  it.  Presented  with  a  bill  for  ^.37 
lax  on  property  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  Mr. 
Wilks  was  unable  to  pay,  even  if  he  were  prepared  to 
admit  the  justice  of  the  claim.  Mr.  Wilks  was  let 
out  of  prison  on  Wednesday  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilks  has  all 
the  distinction  of  vicarious  martyrdom.     The  suffra- 
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gettes  naturally  assume  that  Mr.  Wilks'  imprisonment 
is  an  argument  for  woman's  suffrage.  Really  it  is  an 
argument  for  relieving  husbands  by  law  of  liabilities 
upon  the  property  of  their  wives.  The  law  has  so  far 
conferred  upon  women  many  of  the  advantages  of  pro- 
perty without  providing  for  their  accessibility  to  its 
burdens.  Suffragettes  have  exclaimed  to  weariness 
against  the  "  man-made  "  law  s  ol  England.  Now  it  is 
the  turn  of  Mr.  Wilks  to  exclaim. 

It  would  require  a  chapter  like  that  in  Bagehot's 
"Constitution"  describing  the  haphazard  authorities 
over  State  departments,  to  account  for  a  Chancery 
Judge  being  the  official  Keeper  of  all  public  records. 
Since  1838  this  has  been  the  case,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records,  which  makes 
severe  comments  on  the  system,  suggests  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  should  cease  to  be  the  official  cus- 
todian. The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  ceased  to  exercise 
any  real  control,  so  that  none  of  the  fault  found  affects 
the  present  holder  of  the  office.  The  title  existed 
before  1838,  and  no  doubt  will  still  be  retained  for  the 
Judge  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal. 
It  will  not  be  so  strange  to  historical  scholars  as  to  the 
outside  public  to  hear  that  many  valuable  records  in 
the  fine  Record  Office  are  exposed  to  decay  and  vermin. 
Many  other  historical  documents  have  been  destroyed 
in  ignorance  of  their  value.  It  is  time  the  learned  world 
outside  could  bring  their  opinions  to  bear  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee. 

The  national  coal  strike  could  hardly  be  more  severely 
condemned  from  the  miners'  point  of  view  than  by 
saying  it  was  the  coalmasters  alone  w  ho  were  the  better 
for  it  financially.  This  is  following  up  the  opinion  of 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  against  the  Syndicalist 
methods  ;  and  Mr.  Smillie's  alternative  to  the  strike, 
as  set  out  at  the  Miners'  Conference,  is  nationalisation 
of  the  mines.  This,  however,  would  necessarily  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  right  to  strike,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  State  tribunals.  The  miners  object  to  the 
State  tribunal  now  because  they  distrust  the  present 
State  ;  so  that  nationalisation  by  itself  would  not  put 
a  stop  to  labour  troubles.  While  they  are  waiting  for 
the  perfect  Socialist  State  even  an  imperfect  State 
tribunal  might  save  them  from  strikes  which,  as  they 
have  discovered,  do  more  harm  to  them  than  to  the 
mine-owners. 

Amongst  the  earliest  public  business  down  for  Parlia- 
ment is  Lord  Mersey's  Report  on  the  "  Titanic  ".  The 
succession  of  disasters  to  the  "Delhi",  "Oceanic", 
and  "Titanic"  has  been  closely  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  decline  on  British  ships  of  well- 
trained  British  seamen,  and  the  employment  of 
unskilled  foreigners.  The  Report  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Sea  Training  recently  issued  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  discussion  on  the  Mersey  Report.  The 
scheme  of  training  to  be  subsidised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  local  authorities  has  been  drawn  up  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Board,  and  ought  to  have  its 
earliest  attention.  The  scheme  limits  the  number  of 
boys  to  5000  annually,  and  evidently  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  trained  seamen  shall  not  be  provided  by 
public  money  without  giving  them  the  first  chances  of 
employment  on  British  ships  at  satisfactory  wages. 

The  statue  of  Captain  Cook,  by  Mr.  John  Tweed, 
is  finely  placed  upon  Whitby  West  Cliff  overlooking  the 
harbour,  whence  Cook  so  often  sailed.  Mr.  Gervase 
Beckett,  giving  this  memorial  to  the  people  of  Whitby, 
said  that  here  was  the  right  statue  in  the  right  place. 
It  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  tells 
us  how  first  he  was  fired  by  Cook's  example  to  follow 
the  sea.  The  statue  is  inscribed  :  "  For  the  lasting 
memory  of  a  great  Yorkshire  Seaman  this  Bronze  lias 
been  cast,  and  is  lefl  in  the  keeping  of  Whitby  :  the 
Birthplace  of  those  Good  Ships  that  bore  him  on  his 
Enterprises,  brought  him  to  Glory,  and  left  him  at 
Rest." 


THE  BALKANS. 

EVENTS  in  the  Near  East  seem  likely  to  outpace 
criticism.  But  we  need  not  on  that  account  lose 
our  heads  and  imagine  that  the  whole  Balkan  world 
is  on  the  point  ol  tumbling  about  our  ears.  In  the 
end,  it  may  be,  the  Turk  will  disappear  from  Europe. 
But  the  end  has  been  visible  lor  at  least  a  century, 
and  we  are  unable  to  see  yet  how  it  will  arrive.  In 
the  Near  East  mutual  jealousies  have  always  prevented 
any  one  Power  from  undertaking  more  than  it  can  con- 
veniently manage — the  very  opposite  of  what  happened 
with  Poland.  The  jealousies  are  as  intense  as  ever, 
though  the  events  of  the  past  half-century  have  made 
them  rather  harder  to  discern.  Austria  and  Russia  are 
no  longer  in  obvious  rivalry.  Each  covers  itself  with 
one  or  more  of  the  minor  States  and  works  through  its 
agency.  What  lends  special  interest,  and  also  special 
complexity,  to  the  present  crisis  is  that  the  pawns  are 
now  playing  an  independent  game. 

Still,  nothing  irrevocable  can  happen  without  the  will 
of  either  Austria  or  Russia,  and  at  the  moment  Austria 
is  the  more  important  Power.  Russia  is  stronger 
than  in  1908,  but  she  still  needs  time  to  recover. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  Count  Berchtold  has  brought 
matters  to  a  head  now,  just  as  Count  Aehrenthal 
brought  them  to  a  head  four  years  ago.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  why  Vienna  has  chosen  this  particular 
time  can  be  no  more  than  lucky  guesses  at  best. 
But,  as  Napolean  said,  Vienna  has  always  a  policy, 
and  that  policy  is  to  push  south-eastward.  We 
must  allow  for  the  policy.  It  will  never  be  changed. 
It  is  vested  in  tradition.  It  dates  from  the  time  when 
the  wave  of  Turkish  conquest  rolled  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  then  at  last  ebbed.  A  servant  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  would  be  false  to  his  master  and 
to  his  own  position  if  he  failed  to  pursue  this  policy 
whenever  chance  allowed.  Chances  are  frequent  in 
these  days.  Turkey  is  in  constant  revolution.  Austria 
has  recovered  from  her  defeats  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  is  influenced  by  the  general  expansion  of  Teutonism. 
We  cannot  estimate  the  force  of  the  movement  in 
Austria.  Only  time  can  show  whether  her  revival  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  her  to  Salonica.  Meanwhile 
we  may  not  unprofitably  remember  that  Russia's  revival 
in  the  'seventies  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  her  to 
Constantinople.  But,  strong  or  weak,  the  Austrian 
movement  is  active,  and  all  the  more  active  because 
Austria  is  now  feeling  cramped. 

There  has  been  one  great  change  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  old  alliance  between  Austria  and  Bulgaria 
no  longer  exists.  For  thirty  years  Austrian  and 
Bulgarian  policies  were  in  harmony.  Both  States 
wanted  to  give  names  to  facts.  Bulgaria  strove  for 
the  name  of  independence,  Austria  for  the  name  of 
Bosnian  sovereignty.  But  now  that  both  have  achieved 
their  ends  and  the  next  stage  of  expansion  has  been 
entered  upon,  the  old  harmony  has  gone.  Austrian 
and  Bulgar  both  think  of  Salonica.  That  being  so, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Austria  now  feels  cramped. 
The  way  of  Austrian  expansion  lies  through  the  Sanjak 
of  Novi-bazar,  fhe^-f-trrrrre1  through  which  alone  Austria 
can  penetrate  to  the  sea.  Her  troops  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Sanjak,  and  the  danger  which  now  seems  to 
threaten  Vienna  is  that  the  road  may  be  obstrucled. 
Among  all  the  possibilities  of  the  present  crisis  one 
thing,  perhaps,  is  certain — if  there  is  war  in  the  Balkans 
the  Austrians  will  re-occupy  Novi-bazar. 

It  is  easy  to_say  that  Austria  is  unnecessarily  nervous. 
But  is  it  altogether  fanciful  if  Viennese  statesmen 
discern  in  Bulgaria  a  second  Piedmont?  English 
people  are  quick  to  imagine  a  national  spirit  where  it 
does  not  exist — humanitarians  imagine  it  in  India  ! — 
but  we  have  done  less  than  justice  to  the  strength 
of  national  feeling  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  the  two  halves  of  the  nation  came 
together  in  spite  of  Europe's  attempt  to  keep  them 
apart,  and  ever  since  then  the  country  has  steadily 
advanced,  not  only  in  material  progress  but  in  moral 
determination.     Since  Koumnnia  showed  a  few  years 
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a»o  that  all  the  advantages  of  a  Hohenzollern 
monarchy  had  not  enabled  her  to  master  her  old 
agrarian  trouble,  Bulgaria  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Balkan  States.  It  appears  to  have  been  thought  in 
Vienna  that  the  title  of  kingdom  would  satisfy  her 
ambitions  for  years  to  come.  But  it  has  done  no  more 
than  stimulate  them. 

We  may  be  sure  that  King  Ferdinand  will  never 
miss  a  point  in  the  diplomatic  game  ;  but  even  a  stupid 
man  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  present  offered 
a  magnificent  chance.  The  new  Government  in  Turkey 
is  not  yet  established  and  has  been  weakened  by  its 
struggle  with  Italy.  Austria  has  lost  her  tool  in  Balkan 
policv,  and  her  withdrawal  from  the  Sanjak  has 
weakened  her  power  of  direct  pressure  on  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  Roumania,  the  danger  from  the  rear,  is 
for  the  present  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  situation. 
Above  all,  Russia  is  still  suffering  in  prestige,  and  the 
Bulgar  has  put  in  a  claim  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Southern  Slavs.  This  is  Bulgaria's  crisis.  In  itself 
the  position  is  less  serious  than  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Malissori  trouble  threatened  to  exasperate  the  Monte- 
negrins beyond  endurance.  But  it  is  Bulgaria  which 
has  brought  Servia  and  Montenegro  into  line  with  her- 
self and  has  joined  hands  with  Greece,  always  ready  to 
be  a  party  to  an  anti-Turk  and  anti-Roumanian  coali- 
tion. King  Ferdinand  is  a  very  clever  man,  but  we 
wonder  whether  he  has  now  played  all  his  cards. 
Austria  has  shown  her  weakness  by  aooealing  to 
Europe  for  support,  in  contrast  to  1908,  when  Count 
Aehrenthal  took  action  alone  ;  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  Austria  will  not  now  act  alone  if  need  arises. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Turkey?  We  must  not  neglect 
Turkey  for,  in  spite  of  revolutions,  she  has  much 
strength  left.  In  these  days  of  highly  centralised 
organisation  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  reserves  of  power 
in  a  loosely-knit  State.  Let  us  remember  the  amazing 
ease  with  which  Austria,  another  loose  State, 
recovered  from  the  series  of  disasters  in  1859  and  1866. 
Still,  the  odds  are  against  Turkey  just  now.  There  is 
much  discord  all  over  the  Empire,  and  most  discord  of 
all  in  Macedonia  itself.  The  Albanians,  whom  Abdul 
Hamid  made  the  props  of  his  throne,  are  thoroughly 
disaffected,  and  the  Macedonian  Corps,  long  respected 
throughout  the  Balkans,  has  gone  to  Constantinople, 
whence  it  can  hardly  be  spared.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Porte  bas  temporised  with  unusual  vigour,  meeting 
demands  not  with  mere  promises  of  reform  but  with 
the  actual  despatch  of  commissions  of  inquiry  and  the 
actual  draft  of  schemes.  The  procedure  is  very  irritating 
to  the  Committee  hot-heads,  but  the  troops  seem  loyal 
and  the  Porte  is  controlling  the  situation  at  home.  Its 
business  is  to  temporise  until  the  success  of  its  nego- 
tiations with  Italy  frees  its  hands.  If  it  really  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel  there  should  be  no  outbreak  in 
the  Balkans  this  year.  But  quarrels  can  be  forced,  and 
there  is  still  time  for  a  short,  sharp  campaign. 

One  more  feature  of  the  present  crisis  strikes  the 
attention.  When  Russia  forced  events  in  the  'fifties 
and  the  'seventies,  Britain  acted.  When  Austria  forced 
events  in  1908  Britain  spoke  even  though  she  did  not 
act.  Nov.-  Britain  is  silent,  and  for  all  the  heed  given 
to  her  might  not  exist  at  all.  To  some  extent  this  is 
inevitable.  We  arc  a  long  way  from  the  days  of 
Napoleon  III.,  when  congresses  settled  everything,  and 
in  this  particular  crisis  all  the  Great  Powers  arc  rather  in 
the  background.  The  smaller  States  have  taken  the  lead, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  not  worrying  much 
about  conferences  at  Balmoral.  Conferences  at  Ouchy 
are  at  trie  limit  of  their  view.  But  it  is  also  the  case 
that  we  are  now  suffering  for  our  mistakes  in  1908  and 
since.  Austria  taught  the  world  that  Britain  need  not 
be  considered,  and  we  have  emphasised  the  lesson  by 
calling  attention  to  our  weakness  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  we  have  recovered  a  little  from  the  pusillanimity 
of  last  March,  and  the  fact  that  we  still  have  a  sort  of 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  may  count  for  something 
before  the  present  trouble  is  over.  The  destinies  of 
Crete,  of  Salonica,  and  of  Constantinople  cannot  be 
determined  in  disregard  of  sea  power,  granted  onlv 
courage  in  the  Ministers  who  control  it. 


THE  CHINESE  LOAN. 

^  I  'HE  Chinese  arc  jubilant,  naturally,  at  having  ob- 
tained  a  loan  on  their  own  terms,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Six  Great  Powers  and  the  Six  Powers' 
Group  of  Banks.     It  is  a  triumph  of  tenacity  on  one 
side  and  of  confidence  on  the  other.     But  foresight  is 
not  a  quality  for  which  the  Chinese  are  distinguished, 
and  those  most  familiar  with  the  conditions  are  appre- 
hensive lest  the  joy  prove  short-lived.      For  though 
10,000,000  may  be  exceedingly  useful  to  an  impe- 
cunious Government,  the  relief  can  only  be  ephemeral. 
It  will  do  little  more,  apparently,  than  pay  off  arrears 
and  advances  ;  and  then  the  need  will  recur.    Will  the 
willingness  of  present  lenders  also  be  recurrent?  The 
public  have  subscribed  ^,'2,000,000  out  of  the  present 
issue  of  ^5,000,000,  leaving  ^.'3,000,000  in  the  hands 
of  the  underwriters.     Will  they  subscribe  more  freely 
to    the    second    instalment?    and    will    financiers  be 
found   willing    to    undertake    fresh    liabilities    in  re- 
sponse to   further  appeals?      There  has  been  much 
misconception   as    to    the    attitude   of    the  Powers 
during  recent  negotiations.      The  Banks  were  repre- 
sented as  wishing  to  force  on  China  ^£,60,000,000  which 
she  did  not  need  ;  w  hereas  the  Chinese  themselves  asked 
more  than  six  months  ago  for  immediate  help  to  tide 
over  a  period  when,  owing  to  disorder  incidental  to 
the  Revolution,  ordinary  revenues  failed,  and  for  a  pro- 
mise of  further  loans  to   help    them    reorganise  the 
administration  and  inaugurate  industrial  development. 
The  countenance  afforded  to  the  so-called  Six-Power 
Group  has  been  represented  as  supporting  a  monopoly  ; 
whereas   the  motive' was   to  ensure  that  the  money 
should  be  well  applied  and  the  promised  reforms  actually 
made.    All  this  involved  foreign  supervision — first  for 
the  control  of  expenditure  by  a  foreign  auditor,  second 
by  foreign  supervision  of  the  Salt  Gabelle  which  was 
offered  in  pledge.    No  one  familiar  w  ith  the  lax  methods 
of   Chinese    finance   and    accounts    will   be  disposed 
to  question  the  necessity  for  these  safeguards  in  the 
interests  of  China  herself  as  well  as  of  foreign  lenders 
— especially  as  the  Gabelle  is  partly  pledged  to  the  ser- 
vice of  former  loans.    The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that 
all    the  bamboos   grown   in    China   would   not  make 
sufficient  pens  to  describe  the  corruption  of  the  Salt  Tax, 
and  it  mav   be  questioned  whether  foreigners  could 
effectually   grapple   with   interests  elusive    as  quick- 
silver which  all  concerned — except  the  consumer — are 
interested  to  protect.     For  the  salt  used  in  China  is 
neither  quarried  nor  allowed    to  be  imported.     It  is 
derived  from  sea  water  (by  evaporation)  on  the  coast, 
salt  marshes  in  Shanse,  and  salt  wells  (which  Mr.  Hosie 
has  so  graphically  described  in  his  "  Three  Years  in 
Western  China  ")  in  Szechuen.    And  all  the  salt  pro- 
duced must  be  sold  either  to  official  Commissioners  or 
to  licensed  merchants,  who  have  to  pay  a  great  price 
for  the  privilege  and  are  careful  to  recoup  themselves 
manifold.      The  revenue  collected  by  these  nebulous 
methods  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  at  Tls.  47,510,000, 
of  which  Tls.  24,000,000  arc    already  hypothecated, 
leaving  Tls.  23,510,000  available  for  the  service  of  the 
present  loan.    But  here  at  once  we  find  ourselves  in 
presence    of     the    mysteries    of    Chinese  finance. 
Foreigners   claiming  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
admit    that    the    gross    collection    is    much  larger, 
probably,  than  the  Tls.  47,000,000  named,  but  question 
whether  nearly  that  sum  can  be  made  available  without 
depriving  the  Provinces  of  income  on  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  count.    The  value  of  the  further  pro- 
mise that  "  if  the  principal  and/or  interest  be  in  default 
.  .  .  after  a  reasonable  period  of  grace  the  revenue 
pledged,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  sufficient, 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  administered  by  the  Chinese 
Maritime    Customs  " — must  depend  to   some  extent 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  Customs  to  undertake  the 
task ;  and  the  Inspector-General  is  alleged  to  demur 
entirely  to  the  proposition.     Such  a  task  would,  it  is 
held,  according  to  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the 
"Times",     necessitate    the    formation     of    a  new 
mechanism  ;  and  it  is  precisely  at  that,  or  a  proximate, 
point  that  the  negotiations  with  the  Six-Power  Group 
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seem  to  have  been  wrecked.  It  is  believed  that  both 
the  gross  and  net  receipts  could  be  largely  increased 
by  proper  administration,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  most  sources  of  revenue  in  China.  The  question  is 
whether  a  Government  strong  enough  and  earnest 
enough  to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  will  ever  arise. 
They  cannot  be  effected  at  present — any  more  than 
the  organisation  of  the  Customs  could  have  been 
effected — without  foreign  supervision  ;  and  against  this 
supervision  all  the  vested  interests  as  well  as  all  the 
vanity  of  China  are  arrayed. 

The  wisdom  of  entangling  ourselves  in  the  Six-Power 
consortium  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
British  interests  and  prestige  would  have  been  better 
served  by  financial  independence.    That  is  a  point  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned  to  discuss  :  it  seemed, 
doubtless,  to  his  Majesty's  Government  the  best  means 
of  bringing  to  bear  upon  China  the  pressure  necessary 
to  effect  the  administrative  reforms  which  all  concerned 
profess  to  desire.    It  is  sufficient  that  the  agreement 
exists  ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
should  ignore  the  obligations  it  entailed.    Much  of 
the  criticism  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  is  inspired 
apparently  by  a  misplaced  sympathy  with  the  desire 
of  the  Chinese  to  remain    "  masters    in   their  own 
house  ".      Chinese    merchants    arc    confused  with 
Chinese  officials,  and  the  credit  for  integrity  enjoyed 
by  the  former  is  credited  equally  to  the  latter,  by  whom 
it  is  by  no  means  equally  deserved.    The  desire  of  his 
Majesty's   Government — the   desire  of  all  connected 
with  China  is  to  see  her  resources  developed  and  her 
administration  improved  ;  but  the  two  are  interdepen- 
dent.   None  of  the  great  reforms  schemed  by  or  for 
her  can  be  achieved  without  money,  but  money  can 
only  be  obtained  by  creating  security ;  and  the  only 
way  of  creating  it   is  by   fiscal   and  administrative 
reforms  such  as  the  Six-Power  Group  desired  to  exact 
but  which  she  has  shown  neither  will  nor  capacity  to 
inaugurate  "on  her  own".    It  follows  that  to  lend 
her  money  without  exacting  that  equivalent  tends  to 
increase  rather  than  lessen  her  embarrassments.    It  is 
arguable  that  she  is  indebted,  as  it  is,  for  the  measure 
of  success  which  the  loan  has  attained  to  the  support 
given  to  her  credit  during  recent  troubles  by  the  very 
financiers  whom  she  has  now  set  aside.    For  the  ser- 
vice of  existing  loans  not  specifically  guaranteed  on 
the  Customs  is  in  arrear,  while  advances  exceeding 
^,1,800,000  have  been  made  by  he  Six-Power  Group 
and  other  temporary  loans  contracted  in  reliance  that 
they  would  be  repaid  out  of  the  comprehensive  loan 
for  which  negotiations  were  going  on.    It  is  estimated 
that  these  liabilities  exceed  by  half-a-million  the  net 
sum  that  the  Government  will  presumably  receive  if, 
as  alleged,  the  new  loan  has  been  contracted  for  at  89. 
So  that  money  for  the  disbandment  of   troops  and 
inauguration  of  reforms  will  still  be  to  seek ;  or,  China 
being  China,  the  needs  of  the  moment  may  be  first 
served  in  reliance  that  the  Powers  which  have  put  up 
with  so  much  will  forbear  still.    But  there  must  be  a 
limit.    Arrears  will  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in- 
definitely, nor  will  minor  loans  be  continually  renewed. 
Various  causes  have  enabled  her  to  borrow  on  her 
own   terms  once  more.    But,  although  trade  is  im- 
proving, there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  normal  revenues 
sufficing  to  meet  normal  requirements,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  liabilities  we  have  indicated,  within  a  proximate 
time.      For  the  Government — under  whatever  name 
and  in  what  shape  soever  it  may  be  cast  by  the  National 
Assembly  which  is  about  to  meet — cannot  be  carried 
on  without  funds;  while  the  available  funds  are  being 
reduced  by  the  additional  charges  incidental  to  each 
new  loan. 

The  confidence  which  Western  Chancelleries  seem  to 
have  agreed  to  place  in  Peking  must  be  strained  in  the 
meantime  by  >the  evidence  which  is  before  them  of 
Provincial  disregard  for  its  behests.  We  make  treaties 
and  fancy  everything  is  settled,  whereas  as  a  matter 
of  fact  things  are  just  as  they  were.  The  so-called 
Mackay  Treaty,  signed  in  1902,  is  a  dead  letter;  yet 
we  confidingly  make  new  agreements  regarding  opium. 
— which  are  equally  disregarded.       We  promised  to 


reduce  the  Indian  export  pari  passu  with  the  Chinese 
cultivation,  and  to  acquiesce  in  its  exclusion  from  pro- 
vinces where  the  cultivation  had  ceased.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  cultivation  has  been  largely  resumed — which 
is  what  old  China  hands  whom  experience  had  made 
sceptical,  expected  ;  and  this  clearly  revives  the  right  of 
Indian  opium  to  re-enter  the  districts  concerned.  But 
complaint  is  rife  that  it  is  still  being  excluded.  Only 
last  month  seven  chests  of  Indian  opium  which  had 
paid  full  duties  and  were  shipped  under  Customs  pass 
from  Shanghai  were  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial authorities  in  Anhwei.    Remonstrances  by  the 
British   Legation  elicit   the   stereotyped  mandate  to 
observe   treaties,    with    the   usual   ineffectual  result. 
Local   authorities  either  evade  or  plead  powerless- 
ncss,  and  a  recent  attempt  to  destroy  poppy  crops 
in  Hunan  is  said   to  have   been   violently  repelled. 
There    appears    to    be    in    some    cases    a    sort  of 
understanding   that  the  prohibition   will  be  revived 
when    authority    is    more    firmly    established,    but  it 
is    shrewdly   surmised    that    the    native    product  is 
more  amenable  to  local  taxation  whereas  duties  on 
foreign  opium  go  into  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
Exchequer;  and  in  Yunnan,  according  to  the  "  North 
China  Herald  ",  a  company  is  being  openly  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Provincial  Government  with 
a  capital  of  Tls.  1,000,000  to  found  a  farm  "  for  the 
cultivation  of  opium  to  meet  the  local  demand  and  for 
export  to  Tongking  ".    Is  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  likely  to  be  greater  in  the  exaction  of  re- 
venue than  in  the  imposition  of  decrees?    The  contribu- 
tions of  the  Provinces  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  have 
always  been  in  the  nature  of  tribute,  and  it  remains 
to  be   seen  whether,  when  the  stream  of  European 
benevolence  begins  to  dry,  they  can  be  induced  to  in- 
crease their  subsidies  to  meet  the  increased  charges  that 
have  been  incurred.      It  is  largely  due  to  Provincial 
opposition  that  the  Government  rejected  foreign  super- 
vision ;  but  to  the  natural  rejoinder  :  Very  well,  then, 
raise  the  money  yourselves,  and  obviate  the  need  for 
foreign  recourse,  the  response  was  so  feeble  that  it 
seemed  possible  even  the  objectors  might  recognise  the 
impasse.    The  lesson  has  in  any  case  been  defeated 
by  the  present  loan.    That  China  must  come  forward 
again  soon  as  a  borrower  is  certain.    It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  conditions  will  not  then  be  more 
stringent  than  those  which  have  been  evaded  in  the 
present  case. 


THE  IRISH  MINORITY. 

IRISH  events  have  moved  quickly  during  the  recess, 
and  Parliament  meets  with  a  very  different  view 
of  the  Home  Rule  problem  from  that  with  which  it 
separated.  Most  symptomatic  of  the  change  is  the 
sudden  tendency  of  Ministers,  if  not  of  their  Press, 
to  argue  quite  learnedly  both  with  and  about  Ulster. 
Going  fast  are  the  days  when  the  North  of  Ireland 
was  dismissed  with  a  few  jeers  and  insults  as  insig- 
nificant minority  in  "Ireland  a  Nation".  Mr.  Ure 
and  the  Attorney-General  have  been  speaking  this  week 
not  so  much  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Ulster  can 
defeat  Home  Rule,  the  probability  of  which  is  pene- 
trating even  the  Ministerial  mind,  but  whether  if  she 
can  she  ought  to  do  so.  We  welcome  the  advance  in 
thought.  Minorities,  said  Mr.  Birrell,  must  suffer; 
Mr.  Urc's  contention  appears  to  be  not  that  this  par- 
ticular minority  must  suffer,  for  on  that  point  there 
remains  a  doubt,  but  that  it  ought  to  suffer  gracefully 
and  gladly  in  the  interests  of  Liberalism,  Nationalism 
and  Constitutional  Government.  Otherwise,  argue  the 
lesser  people  of  the  Cabinet,  how  is  government 
going  to  be  carried  on  at  all  if  everyone  refuses, 
at  the  bidding  of  Parliament,  anything  they  happen  10 
dislike?  The  answer  is  a  fairly  simple  one — passive  or 
even  active  resistance  depends  on  its  success,  on  the 
weight  in  numbers  and  in  zeal  that  the  minority  has 
behind  it.  Such  movements  are  not  generally 
attempted,  and  certainly  never  carried  through  to  a 
triumphanl  conclusion,  unless  the  injured  minority  is 
so  powerful  as  to  be  something  more  than  a  set  of 
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individuals  and  so  inflamed  with  a  sense  of  wrong  as 
to  be  capable  of  the  closest  collective  activity.  As 
most  people  possess  some  common  sense  and  do  not 
set  out  to  court  an  unpleasant  failure,  these  movements 
only  occur  very  rarely ;  nor  would  they  occur  more 
frequently  or  successfully  if  the  Irish  minority  were  to 
triumph. 

But  the  Unionists  of  Ireland  are  something  more 
than  a  minority  of  individuals.  The  very  argument  so 
frequently  used  by  Liberals  about  the  representation  of 
Ulster  being  more  than  half  Nationalist  brings  us 
straight  to  facts  which  the  Government  least  likes  to 
face  and  has  hitherto  avoided  facing.  The  minority  in 
Ireland  are  the  Unionists  of  the  whole  country,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be  settled.  They  represent  over  a 
quarter  of  the  population  and  certainly  pay  more  than 
half  the  taxes.  They  are  the  most  prosperous,  intelli- 
gent and  hard-working  section  of  the  people,  and  are 
most  closely  concentrated  in  the  four  north-eastern 
counties,  less  concentrated  over  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  least  concentrated  over  the  remaining  three  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland.  These  facts  will  hardly  be  disputed, 
and  they  remain  more  important  than  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  of  Nationalists 
over  Unionists  or  Unionists  over  Nationalists  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  In  fact,  when  people  talk  of  Ulster 
all  they  are  doing  is  to  use  a  short  and  convenient  term 
to  signify  the  whole  Unionist  opposition  in  the  island, 
and  they  no  more  intend  to  convey  that  they  imagine 
that  Ulster  is  solely  inhabited  by  Lovalists  than  they  do 
that  the  South  and  West  is  entirely  Nationalist  because 
they  speak  of  these  districts  as  Nationalist.  This 
Unionist  dispersal,  indeed,  makes  the  events  of  the 
last  ten  days  even  more  remarkable  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  taken  place  in  one  small  area 
in  which  lived  all  the  Unionists  and  nothing  but 
Unionists,  just  as  it  makes  impossible  the  suggested 
Liberal  escape  from  their  dilemma.  Even  if  Mr. 
Redmond  agreed  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  out 
Ulster  from  the  scope  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  precisely 
because  Ulster  is  a  geographical  expression  and  not 
an  ethnical  or  religious  whole.  You  cannot  divide  up  Ire- 
land precisely  because  Ulster  is  full  of  Nationalists  while 
the  South  and  the  West  are  not  empty  of  Unionists. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Redmond  shows  a  most 
flattering  eagerness  not- to  be  divided  from  his  northern 
friends.  It  is,  indeed,  practically  admitted  that  the 
"separate  treatment  for  Ulster"  solution,  which  has 
been  gingerly  handled  by  Mr.  Churchill,  will  never 
emerge  from  its  chrysalis  stage  because  the  finance  of 
a  Nationalist  Ireland  would  be  an  impossibility  without 
the  contribution  of  the  industrial  North.  A  minority 
so  powerful  that  without  its  contribution  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  cannot  be  carried  on  is  surely 
sufficiently  important  to  have  its  views  consulted 
whether  it  lives  in  Ulster  and  elsewhere  and  has  a 
majority  in  Ireland  or  not. 

But  what  of  the  other  minorities  who  hate  Home 
Rule  within  the  United  Kingdom,  if  minorities  they 
are,  which  will  be  a  matter  of  doubt  until  the  next 
General  Election,  and  no  matter  of  doubt  after  it? 
They  have  been  expressing  their  views  this  week  in 
Scotland  and  Lancashire  in  a  way  which  must  have 
come  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  Ministers.  Among 
the  many  facts  which  the  Cabinet  forgot  when  they 
engineered  their  conspiracy  with  the  Nationalists  was 
Lancashire.  Conditions  in  Lancashire  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  those  in  the  North  of  Ireland  to  make  that 
county  some  months  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  England 
in  realising  what  the  attempt  to  jockey  Home  Rule 
through  really  spells.  The  result  has  been  that  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  left  Belfast  on 
Saturday  night  amid  cheers  of  a  tremendous  crowd, 
and  woke  next  day  to  find  the  quays,  jetties,  and 
streets  of  Liverpool  lined  with  a  hundred  thousand 
people  determined  to  stand  by  the  North  to  the 
end.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  the 
Liverpool  demonstrations.  They  mean  that  if  the 
Government  is  mad  enough  to  precipitate  a  struggle  in 
Ireland,  the  conflict  will  not  be  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  water  alone,  and  that  similar  scenes  will  be 


enacted  throughout  the  North  of  England  wherever  a 
Nationalist  population  is  settled  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  Unionist  majority.  The  Unionist  party 
does  not  desire  to  see  those  minorities  suffer,  as 
they  would  do  in  these  circumstances.  Does  the 
Liberal  party  desire  to  force  a  siluation  which  would 
rob  it  when  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  comes,  as 
come  it  must  some  time,  of  every  Liberal  seat  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  of  most  Liberal  seats  in  the  country?  It 
seems  more  probable  after  Belfast  and  Liverpool  that 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  if  not  of  honour,  will  prevail, 
and  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  will  take  place 
before  Home  Rule  becomes  law.  One  may  trust  the 
electioneering  genius  of  Ministers  to  find  a  suitable 
occasion,  whether  by  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  by  some  other  course,  for  a  conflict  which  will  leave 
them  in  the  position  to  understand  once  more  what 
are  the  feelings  of  minorities. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  LAND  TANES. 

IN  his  book  "  The  People's  Budget  "  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  spoke  of  the  Increment  Value  Duty  as  being 
a  new  tax  and  his  own  patent.  The  Fifty-fifth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  gives  some 
interesting  facts  as  to  how  far  the  patent  has 
met  with  success.  Introducing  his  Budget  last  year, 
the  Chancellor  estimated  that  about  ^"50,000  would 
be  obtainable  from  .Increment  Value  Duty.  We 
find  from  the  Report  that  the  sum  obtained  is  £6127 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  another 
^,2000,  still  outstanding,  assessed  but  not  yet  received. 
It  is  idle  for  the  Radical  Press  to  suggest  that  more 
revenue  has  not  been  obtained  from  this  Increment  Tax 
merely  because  the  provisional  valuation  of  the  whole 
country  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Every  transaction 
in  respect  of  which  Increment  Value  Duty  could 
possibly  be  demanded  must  be  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue,  and  whether  the  whole 
valuation  has  been  completed  or  not,  it  in  no  way 
affects  the  number  of  transactions  which  must  be 
reported.  To  obtain  this  small  amount  of  revenue,  the 
Commissioners  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  ways  for 
extracting  Increment  Value  Duty  which  have  already 
been  shown  up  by  the  Land  Union  before  referees  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  be  further  shown 
up  in  the  High  Courts  at  an  early  date.  The  supporters 
of  this  new  form  of  taxation  will  find  that  far  from 
Increment  Value  Duty  being  charged  merely  upon  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  Commissioners 
have  believed  themselves  justified  in  taxing  transactions 
in  house  property — even  when  a  loss  has  been  made 
by  the  owner — and  the  legitimate  profits  of  builders 
made  by  them  in  carrying  on  their  industry.  Further, 
in  the  cases  alluded  to,  the  Commissioners  have 
attempted  to  justify  this  method  of  levying  duty  on 
a  so-called  rise  in  the  assessable  site  value,  although 
their  own  expert  witnesses  have  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  there  has  not  been  a  rise  of  one 
penny  in  the  actual  value  of  the  land.  Claims  have 
been  made  against  leaseholders,  owners  of  properties 
worth  less  than  ^300,  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  sell  at  a  loss.  But  even  by  assessing  the  duty  in 
this  manner,  and  attempting  to  extort  it  from  persons 
who  have  not  made  a  profit,  the  best  report  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  can  put  forward  is 
that  they  have  been  able  to  extort  not  ^,"50,000,  as  esti- 
mated, but  an  odd  7?8ooo.  '  The  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty,  from  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
statcd  that  ^"200,000  would  be  collected  during  the  year, 
has  actually  benefited  the  Exchequer  to  the  extent  of 
^  10,2 18 — one  thousand  pounds  less  than  last  year — 
with  some  ^15,000  assessed  but  still  unpaid. 

Turning  again  to  the  Radical  criticism  that  naturally 
only  a  small  sum  has  been  received  from  this  duty  as 
the  valuation  has  not  yet  been  completed,  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Report  they  claim  that  about  one-fifth  of 
the  valuation  of  the  country  has  already  been  made.  It 
is  submitted  that  this  estimate  is  inaccurate,  but  for 
our  argument  we  will  accept  the  figure.    There  is  not 
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the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  have  valued 
the  undeveloped  land  from  which  they  expected  to  obtain 
duty  before  approaching  land  which  probably  would  be 
unproductive.  This  is  more  likely  since  under  the  pro- 
visions of  "  The  People's  Budget  "  not  more  than  three 
years'  arrears  of  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  can  be  col- 
lected, and  further  the  Commissioners  have  power  to 
assess  this  duty  without  first  completing  their  valua- 
tion. If  we  take  the  present  sum — ^,20,000  odd — and 
assume  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  selected  the 
more  valuable  land  (which  is  more  than  unlikely), 
and  have  not  assessed  duty  without  first  making 
their  valuation,  the  total  revenue  which  could  be 
obtained  from  this  tax  during  the  year,  if  the  whole 
valuation  had  been  completed,  could  not  have  much 
exceeded  ^'100,000,  that  is  five  times  the  present 
amount.  No  mention  is  made  that  the  Commissioners 
have  refused  deductions  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  de- 
ductions which  can  be  legitimately  claimed,  and  which 
will  shortly  form  the  basis  of  test  cases  before  the 
Courts,  and  materially  affect  the  amount  of  duty  claim- 
able. Heavy  as  this  duty  is — one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  on  the  capital  value  of  undeveloped  land — being 
in  many  cases  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound — the  Chancellor  is  now  discover- 
ing that  the  area  of  the  "  held-up  "  land  is  not  only 
small,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  value  which  the 
land  in  this  country  possesses  is  directly  due  to  expendi- 
ture made  upon  it  by  the  owner  or  his  predecessors. 

There  remains  Reversion  Duty.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  expected  some  ^"50,000  from  this  duty 
within  the  year,  and  has  actually  received  but  ^"22,000, 
and  even  the  legality  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  for  assessing  this  duty  are  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  Courts.  In  addition  to  the  ^,'22,000 
received,  some  further  £1 1,000  appears  to  be  still 
outstanding,  and  before  we  deal  with  the  enormous 
cost  involved  in  collecting  these  taxes  we  should 
remember  that  a  universal  valuation  of  the  land 
throughout  the  country  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  Reversion  Duty.  The  one  other 
duty,  introduced  by  Part  I.  of  "  The  People's  Budget  ", 
the  duty  on  mineral  rights,  depends  in  no  way  on  the 
land  valuation,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  a  duty  on  land, 
but  merely  an  additional  Income  Tax,  and  in  calcu- 
lating the  revenue  from  this  source  the  Chancellor 
estimated  for  ^"400,000,  but  actually  received  ^298,000 
within  the  year. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  collection,  but  we 
are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  staff  has  not  been 
diminished,  and  that  the  cost  of  offices  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  has  not  grown  less  during  the  last 
year.  When  the  last  year's  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  issued,  on  the  lowest  basis  the  salaries  of 
the  staff  mentioned  in  that  Report  worked  out  at  no 
less  than  ^284,000  a  year,  and  this  excluded  the  rent 
of  the  offices,  stationery  and  other  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  referees  for  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  retained  at  annual  salaries 
amounting  to  ^500  each,  and  with,  legal  and  other 
incidental  expenses  added,  the  cost  of  this  valuation 
probably  exceeds  the  enormous  total  of  half  a  million 
sterling  per  annum.  Even  if  the  valuation  had  been 
completed  and  the  whole  of  the  duties  assessed  within 
the  year,  the  revenue  obtained  could  not  be  in  any  way 
near  the  enormous  cost  of  an  absolutely  useless  valua- 
tion. The  Land  Taxes  of  the  1909  Budget  are  a 
miserable  fiasco,  not  y\  per  cent,  of  the  sum  the  Chan- 

<  ellor  anticipated  being  collected,  while  more  than  half 
a  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  squandered 
annually  in  the  collection. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  endless  delay 
and  trouble  caused  to  executors  and  others  in  winding 
up  estates  for  Death  Duty  purposes,  due  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  ill-considered  schemes.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  number  of  mortgages  which  have  been 

<  ailed  in,  of  the  damage  done  to  building  development, 
of  the  increased  rents  which  arc  being  charged  in  respect 
ol  small  properties  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  This 
increase-  is  due  to  the  builders  now  finding  it  impossible 
to   obtain   financial    support    lor   their  developments. 


Rents  are  consequently  rising  because  of  the  shortage 
of  houses.  Those  who  most  mistrusted  the  Land  Taxes 
in  "  The  People's  Budget  "  never  dreamed  that  in  prac- 
tice they  could  be  so  definite  a  failure.  The  country 
will  not  be  led  away  by  any  new  schemes  on  the  taxa- 
tion of  land.  The  promises  made  in  1909  have  never 
been  redeemed.  The  valuation  is,  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  an  impossibility ;  from  the  revenue-pro- 
ducing standpoint,  a  failure. 


THE  MANCEUVRES. 

DIFFERENCE  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
manoeuvres  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
all  manoeuvres.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
so.  When  the  opposing  forces  come  to  such  close 
quarters  as  the  armies  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir 
James  Grierson  did  lately,  shells  and  bullets  alone  can 
as  a  rule  decide  with  whom  rests  the  advantage.  So 
that  point  need  not  unduly  exercise  our  attention.  Last 
year  we  had  no  Army  manoeuvres.  Thus  the  latest 
standard  of  comparison  we  possess  are  the  much 
criticised  operations  of  1910,  which  no  doubt  culminated 
in  a  scene  of  considerable  confusion.  Obviously 
matters  did  not  plan  out  like  clockwork  this  time,  and 
some  confusion  was  witnessed  on  the  last  day. 
But  on  this  point  we  can  console  ourselves  by  reflecting 
that  equal  if  not  greater  confusion  was  prevalent  in  the 
recent  manoeuvres  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  with  them  there  is  not  the  same  excuse. 
On  the  Continent  the  units  are  permanently  organised. 
Year  after  year  the  same  regiments  form  the  same 
brigades  and  divisions.  Nor  is  their  problem  com- 
plicated by  the  necessity  of  finding  drafts  for  the 
linked  battalions  abroad.  Indeed,  our  military  system 
is  framed  primarily  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  ranks 
of  the  oversea  units.  Thus  annually  the  flower  of 
each  battalion  is  sent  abroad,  with  the  result  that  the 
units  at  home  consist  in  the  main  of  very  young  and 
inexperienced  soldiers,  who  are  continually  changing 
and  moving  on.  This,  of  course,  occurs  in  the  Con- 
tinental armies  owing  to  their  short-service  systems. 
But  their  conscripts  at  least  fulfil  their  curriculum 
with  the  home  units,  which  does  not  occur  with  us.  It 
is,  then,  eminently  satisfactory  that  our  soldiers  should 
march  so  well  and  acquit  themselves  so  admirably 
when  they  take  the  field  for  mimic  warfare.  Some 
critics  have  told  us  that  our  generals  and  Staff  officers 
have  not  enough  opportunity  for  warlike  operations  on 
a  large  scale.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  For 
several  reasons  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  more 
than  one  set  of  Army  manoeuvres.  Nor  would  it  be 
feasible  that  they  should  be  much  prolonged.  Expense, 
the  inconvenience  caused  to  landowners  and  farmers, 
not  to  speak  of  the  strain  on  the  Army  itself,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  more  prolonged  or  more  frequent 
operations.  Anyhow,  the  handling  of  large  bodies 
of  men  seems  to  have  improved  vastly  since  the 
manoeuvres  of  1910. 

Particular  interest  attached  to  the  operations  this 
year  owing  to  the  presence  for  the  first  time  with  us, 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  of  aeroplanes.  But  in 
our  view  too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached 
to  the  value  of  the  lessons  learnt,  because  the  conditions 
did  not  sufficiently  resemble  those  of  real  warfare. 
We  have  not  yet  evolved,  even  if  it  is  possible,  any 
system  by  which  umpires  can  take  the  place  of  shells 
and  bullets  when  nealing  with  aircraft.  As  it  was, 
therefore,  the  aeroplanes  were  enabled  to  roam  about 
as  they  pleased,  and  go  where  they  willed.  This  can 
hardly  occur  in  the  warfare  of  the  future.  But  at 
least  one  thing  is  clear.  However  much  man  may 
perfect  his  machines,  he  is  still  helpless  in  face  of 
nature.  In  spite  of  aeroplanes,  a  timely  veil  of  fog 
hid  the  movements  of  the  4th  Division  in  the  defend- 
ing force  ;  and  there  is  always  a  chance  of  this.  That 
there  is  an  immense  future  lor  aircraft  in  war  cannot  be 
doubted.  Hut  as  yet  the  data  we  have  to  work  upon 
arc  so  uncertain  thai  it  would  be  sanguine  indeed  at 
this  moment  to  venture  upon  any  definite  conclusions. 
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Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  question  about  possible 
fighting  in  this  country  is  the  problem  of  bow  to  con- 
vev  a  considerable  body  of  troops  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  to  any  threatened  area  ;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  capability  of  the  railway  to  perform  this 
duty  was  practised.  '  Still  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
think  over  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements — 
facilities  which  would  hardly  be  likely  to  occur  if  a  real 
invasion  or  raid  should  ever  take  place.  A  surprise 
undertaking  of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  be  produc- 
tive of  a  much  more  valuable  result.  Hut  in  a  com- 
mercial country  like  ours  great,  indeed  almost  insuper- 
able, difficulties  present  themselves  in  practice.  Hut 
this  is  the  principal  problem  we  shall  have  to  face  in 
the  real  business. 

One  definite  lesson  has  at  any  rate  been  learnt  during 
the  manoeuvres — the  value  of  mechanical  transport. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  motor 
lorries  etc.  have  appeared  at  our  manoeuvres.  Hut 
this  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  utilised 
on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  their  value  has  been  con- 
siderable. The  possibility  of  getting  up  supplies  and 
ammunition  from  a  base  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distant  has  been  a  great  advantage.  It  frees  a  com- 
mander from  so  much  anxious  thought  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  transport  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an 
immense  relief  in  a  retreat  would  be  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  baggage  train.  But  these  considerations, 
of  course,  only  hold  good  when  roads  arc  available. 
Still,  with  the  rapidly  growing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  suitable  supply  of  horses,  it  is  well  we  have  at  last 
made  a  tangible  move  in  this  direction. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  decline  in  quotations  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  has  been  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  liquidation  in  progress.  Professional  specu- 
lators, anticipating  heavy  realisations  on  account  of  the 
Balkan  scare,  lowered  prices  sharply,  and  the  reduced 
level  was  effective  in  preventing  many  people  from 
selling.  Paris  and  Berlin  became  alarmed  before 
London  was  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  but  calmer  views  soon  prevailed,  and  a  partial 
recovery  has  been  made.  Throughout  the  disturbance 
Consols  and  all  high-class  stocks  remained  compara- 
tivelv  steady,  and  a  fair  amount  of  investment  business 
has  been  maintained.  The  speculative  position  in 
London  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Paris  and 
Berlin  have  taken  a  large  interest  recently  in  stocks 
which  are  mainly  dealt  in  on  the  London  market. 
Berlin,  for  example,  had  important  commitments  open 
in  Peruvian  Corporation  stocks  and  in  Canadian 
Pacifies,  while  Paris  was  particularly  interested  in  Rio 
Tintos  and  various  diamond  and  other  mining  shares. 
Consequently,  the  stocks  which  recently  have  been  in 
highest  favour  suffered  most  on  the  decline.  The  bull 
account  has  been  considerably  lightened,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  prices  have  seen  their  worst. 

A  more  cheerful  sentiment  now  prevails  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  is  recognised  that  war  in  the  Balkans, 
if  it  comes,  should  not  seriously  disturb  trade  and 
finance,  and  the  worst  that  is  likely  to  happen  is  that 
business  in  stocks  and  shares  may  be  reduced  to  small 
dimensions  for  some  time.  This  would  be  unfortunate, 
because  it  would  mean  that  what  is  known  as  the 
autumn  campaign  in  the  City — the  flotation  of  fresh 
capital  issues  and  other  financial  operations — will  be 
postponed,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  financial  panic 
is  likely  to  occur.  If  war  breaks  out  the  belligerent 
countries  will  require  all  the  gold  they  can  get.  They 
are  not  likely  to  get  much,  but  the  demand  may  lead 
to  a  5  per  cent.  Bank  rate  being  registered  earlier 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  results  of  recent  issues  of  capital  have  been 
rather  interesting.  That  the  underwriters  of  the 
Chinese  Loan  were  only  required  to  take  up  60  per 
cent,  of  the  issue  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory 
in  the  circumstances.  The  underwriters  of  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  State  Loan  were  obliged  to  accept  83  per  cent. 


ol  their  obligations  ;  but  the  issues  of  debentures 
made  by  the  Philadelphia  Company  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  America  are  both  understood  to 
have  been  over-subscribed. 

The  relative  strength  of  Consols  is  attributable  partly 
to  the  announcement  that  /_.*3, 000,000  will  be  available 
for  the  Sinking  Fund  during  the  current  quarter.  Among 
the  Government  securities  of  countries  involved  in  the 
political  crisis  Greek  issues  have  suffered  most,  because 
they  had  previously  risen  unduly  on  rumours  of  a 
conversion  scheme.  The  declines  in  Bulgarian,  Servian 
and  Turkish  issues  have  not  been  conspicuously  heavy. 
In  the  Home  Railway  department  Chathams  and  South 
Easterns  had  risen  on  the  news  that  the  Dover  Harbour 
Board  had  decided  to  spend  a  large  sum  on  dock 
accommodation,  principally  for  export  ol  Kent  coal. 
That  improvement  has  been  lost,  and,  similarly,  Under- 
ground Railway  stocks  are  easier  because  of  speculative 
realisations. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  interesting,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  long-awaited  news  is 
"  out  ",  the  quotation  has  kept  remarkably  strong, 
thanks  to  support  from  Wall  Street.  The  new  stock, 
as  expected,  is  to  be  issued  at  175,  and  will  represent 
a  bonus  to  stockholders  valued  at  24  per  cent.  Ameri- 
cans are  a  very  strong  market.  Gold  imports  have- 
put  heart  into  the  bulls  and  enabled  them  to  take- 
advantage  of  the  excellent  crop  position  and  the  all- 
round  improvement  in  trade. 

The  reaction  in  Peruvian  Corporation  stocks  was 
inevitable,  but  already  a  recover}'  from  the  lowest  has 
been  made.  Among  Foreign  Rails  holders  of  Mexican 
securities  are  still  disturbed  by  the  political  situation 
in  the  Republic.  The  first  of  the  Argentine  dividends 
to  be  announced  are  those  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Companies,  whose 
amalgamation  is  under  discussion.  The  distribution 
of  the  former  company  is  reduced  from  jh  to  7  per 
cent,  for  the  year  as  more  capital  now  ranks  for  divi- 
dend. For  the  latter  company  the  dividend  is  main- 
tained at  7  per  cent.  Brazilian  railway  securities  are 
generally  lower. 

The  South  African  mining  markets  have  been  affected 
by  Paris  selling.  Copper  shares  are  easier  on  profit- 
taking,  and  Rio  Tintos  were  a  particularly  lively  market 
owing  to  Continental  realisations  and  bear  operations. 
The  div  idend  declaration  of  £2  per  share  is  in  accord- 
ance with  general  expectations.  Rubber  shares  remain 
quiet.  Selling  has  preponderated  in  the  Oil  department, 
though  prices  are  well  above  the  lowest.  In  other 
directions  Marconis  have  been  subject  to  liquidation 
owing  to  the  free  discussion  in  various  quarters  of  the 
contract  with  the  Government. 

If  war  is  averted  in  the  Balkans  quotations  should 
recover  sharply  on  bear  repurchases. 


SUPER-SPORTSMEN. 
By  Vernon  Rendall. 

THE  football  season,  as  engineered  by  professionals, 
their  trainers  and  backers,  has  begun  again,  and 
reminds  us  of  such  pleasant  and  animating  sights  as 
a  whole  team  pursuing  an  inferior  referee  round  the 
ground ;  one  player  holding  another  round  the  neck 
and  rejoicing  in  the  irony  of  seeing  his  enemy  penalised 
as  well  as  illegally  collared  ;  a  clever  forward  pretending 
to  be  hurt  and  stopping  the  advance  of  a  cleverer  who 
has  beaten  him  ;  the  crowd  hurling  obscene  comments 
at  the  players  they  do  not  wish  to  win — the  whole 
Saturnalia  of  splendid  trickery  and  money-making, 
ending  next  year  with  a  clever  foul  every  two  or  three 
minutes  in  the  final  tic  for  the  Cup.  These  things  are 
on  a  par  with  American  track  methods  ;  they  make 
national  heroes,  whose  appearance  anywhere  is  a 
signal  for  wild  excitement  and  a  fresh  outburst  of 
stories  concerning  the  jests,  the  dogs,  wives,  trousers 
or  other  charms  of  the  combatants.  But,  bewildering 
as  these  displays  of  apparently  futile  personalia  arc- 
to  the  average  mind,  the  British  Press  has  not  yet 
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reached  the  point  of  applauding  all  the  exquisite 
trickery  which  annihilates  ordinary  success.  It  records 
the  goals  and  ignores  the  proceedings  which  win 
them.  But  it  is  rapidly  acquiring,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, that  fine  standard  of  good  play  which  allows  a 
game  with  a  foul  every  three  minutes  to  be  described 
as  "  unusually  clean  ".  The  adverb  is  strangely  two- 
edged. 

We  can  almost  admire,  on  the  contrary,  the  fervour 
with  which  the  American  Press  cracks  up  its  grand 
gamesters,  and  swaggers  about  their  supreme  swind- 
ling. A  concrete  instance  will  go  further  than  many 
an  argument.  We  noticed  the  other  day  a  quotation 
from  the  "  New  York  American  "  applauding  a 
sprinter  who  worried  his  opponents  with  eight 
false  starts,  and  wore  them  down  so  completely 
that  he  was  able  to  win  "  the  race  of  his  life  ". 
These  proceedings  "  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the 
brainiest,  as  well  as  the  swiftest,  runners  of  his 
day".  Thrice  happy,  laureated  youth,  to  learn  his 
lesson  so  well ;  to  win  abroad  and  to  be  praised  for 
his  head  as  well  as  his  legs  at  home  !  According  to 
Pindar  (who  wrote,  some  while  since,  about  the  real 
contests,  of  which  the  present  seem  to  some  deluded 
persons  a  faint  but  offensive  caricature)  this  "  Olympic  " 
runner  has  the  means  to  "  cherish  life's  bloom  to  its 
utmost  sweetness",  for  he  has  been  able  "to  have 
good  success  and  to  win  therefor  fair  fame".  But 
once  more  we  are  scandalously  moved  to  doubt  the 
complete  felicity.  This  time  it  is  an  adjective  : 
"fair".  Pindar  ought  to  have  been  more  discreet  in 
his  language,  to  have  known  his  business  better.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  should  fill  up  the  gap  and  popu- 
larise this  sort  of  hero  in  fiction. 

Chewing-gum  is  being  happily  introduced  into  this 
unhappy  country.  It  would  be  a  national  service  to 
point  out  that  the  excessive  secretion  of  saliva  accruing 
therefrom  could  be  applied  to  a  cricket-ball  and  increase 
its  obliquity  of  turn.  Our  present  sets  of  rules  for 
games  are  lamentably  meagre,  and  do  not  envisage 
any  of  these  essentially  "brainy"  expedients.  Britain 
must  wake  up  !  The  success  and  purity  of  A-inerica's 
sport  are  only  equalled  by  the  success  and  purity  of 
her  politics.  But,  novel  as  these  ways  of  theirs  are, 
we  have  our  ideas,  and  could  profit,  even  we  others. 
This  year  one  of  the  Oxford  cricketers  had  measles 
when  he  played  at  Lord's,  but  he  hadn't  them  bad 
enough  to  be  a  failure.  Why  not  arrange  lor  a  whole 
side  to  get  'tarnal  fits  in  their  food  at  the  first  lunch 
hour?  That  would  spiffiicate  them  some,  and  make 
the  fortune  of  a  coach. 

That  way  glory  lies — no  end  of  it — also  a  national 
uplifting  of  brains.  The  spectators,  in  fact,  get  the 
exact  spirit  of  the  players.  It  is  not  a  spirit  which 
leads  to  international  amity,  whatever  the  persevering 
friends  of  professional  propaganda  may  find  in  favour 
of  it.  We  speak  as  having  ample  experience  of  the 
wonders  achieved  by  the  Football  Association.  The 
brave  men  and  lads  who  look  on  are  full  of  tricky 
fight,  and  strong,  if  not  in  legs,  at  least  in  language. 
When  their  big  matches  are  on  they  make  the  railways 
for  some  miles  round  impossible  for  meaner  folk.  They 
thrust  themselves  into  any  and  every  carriage  before 
anyone  can  get  out,  making  it  difficult  for  any  gently 
— we  had  almost  said,  feebly — nurtured  person  to  go 
anywhere  or  do  anything.  They  reflect  the  glory  ; 
they  are  laureated  themselves,  though  they  exhale  a 
widely  different  odour.  But  experience  teaches  us  that 
they  give  way  before  persons  of  superior  physique. 
Thai,  too,  is  gloriois  ;  mid  hard  in  the  wake  of  the 
"  brainiest  ",  they  can  hardly  tail  lo  become  mentally 
gifted  as  well.  They  will  revolutionise  our  manners 
and  language,  and  revolution  in  itself  is  always 
desirable. 

The  only  misfortune  is  thai  a  feeble  minority  exists 
with  other  views  and  the  will  to  live.  If  the  heroes, 
combatant  and  non-combatant,  would  only  make  a 
solitude  of  their  own  and  call  it  sport  all  would  be  well, 
lint  they  pervade  the  world;  their  legs  bestride  con- 
tinents, and  their  "brainy"  bellowings  fill  the  news- 


papers. We  know,  of  course,  that  professional  sport 
is  all-important,  but  we  should  occasionally  like  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  for  something — say  the  army — which,  un- 
like it,  needs  reforming.  In  fact  there  are  a  good  many 
delicate  little  swindles  that  might  be  put  in  a  brainier 
form  if  the  Press  had  time  and  room  to  do  it.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  complain ;  we  have  the  glorious 
fellows,  and  no  one  can  say  nowadays  that  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.  The  liberality 
with  which  they  thrust  themselves  and  their  views  on 
us  when  their  reputation  is  made  is  quite  astonishing. 


DISCRETION.* 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  above-written  word  is  the  keynote  of  the  book. 
A  chorus  of  praise  has  burst  upon  the  possibly 
astonished  author  and  ambassador  from  all  sections  of 
the  Press.  It  is  a  good  book.  A  good  guide-book  to 
the  outside  fringe  of  South  America,  seen  in  the  super- 
ficial way  that  the  fact  of  his  position  imposes,  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  on  the  author.  When  a  man  is  an 
ambassador  (from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of 
S.  James,  if  my  memory  serves  me),  and  when  in  the 
preface,  which  is  not  a  preface  but  an  advertisement, 
the  author  has  to  express  his  gratitude  to  so  many 
official  people,  railways,  governments,  &c,  what  can 
the  book  be  but  superficial?  I  subjoin  list  of  notabilities 
"to  whom  I  am  indebted".  Colonel  Goethals,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  and  Colonel  Gorgas, 
head  of  medical  staff ;  the  officials  of  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration in  Lima ;  ditto  of  Southern  Railways  in 
Mollendo,  Arequipa  and  La  Paz  ;  ditto  of  Triuquehtine 
Railway  in  Chile  ;  and  ditto  of  ditto  Pacific  and  Argen- 
tine in  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Aires  ;  and  ditto  Leopoldina 
ditto  in  Brazil.  Also  "obligations"  expressed  to  firm 
of  Messrs.  Grace,  New  York,  and  Professor  Bingham 
of  Yale.  "Respectful  thanks"  to  Governments  of 
Chile  and  Brazil,  and  ditto  of  Peru,  dittos  Bolivia, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

We  have  not  got  to  the  end  even  yet,  for  there  is 
a  concluding  paragraph  of  "thanks  "  to  many  states- 
men and  scholars  in  these  six  republics,  and  to  not 
a  few  of  my  own  countrymen  from  Britain  and  Canada. 
"Praise  God,  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow." 

The  above  list  is  lengthy  but  interesting,  for  it  shows 
that  the  talented  writer  could  have  only  seen  one  side 
of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  that  side  the  official 
side.  Nevertheless  I  am  disarmed  by  a  sentence  I  find 
on  page  184:  "Yet  the  Icelander,  whose  far-distant 
isle  is  surrounded  by  a  melancholy  ocean,  is  of  a  lively 
and  cheerful  temper  ". 

It  takes  me  back  to  forty  years  ago,  when  one  day 
in  May  a  young  ranchman  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
(in  those  days  we  called  it  the  "  River  Plate  ")  sought 
the  chambers  in  the  Temple  of  a  rising  barrister  for 
advice  as  to  a  trip  in  Iceland  he  was  about  to  take, 
justly,  and  for  "  auld  lang  syne  ",  I  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge the  many  merits  of  the  book,  the  author's  dili- 
gence, his  power  of  observation  and  his  gift  of 
depicting  scenery. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  large  humanity  that  runs  through 
and  illumines  all  the  book,  a  thing  unusual  in  these 
days  of  blood  and  gold.  Also  at  times  there  is  an 
attempt  to  get  free  from  the  easy  optimism  (see  Intro- 
duction xxii)  which  is  responsible  for  so  much  cruelty, 
resulting,  as  it  does,  in  acquiescing  that,  all  that  is,  is 
right.  Nothing  is  harder,  ne  deplaise  a  Mr.  Bryce, 
than  pessimism.  >How  pleasant  a  world  it  would  be 
if  we  could  eat  our  dinner  at  a  club,  and  go  out  into 
the  street  satisfied  and  "  guillerct  "  (I  know  no  proper 
English  equivalent  for  the  word),  humming  a  little  air, 
and  not  ashamed  when  a  pore  devil  comes  up  and  begs 
a  copper,  as  we  step  into  a  cab  ! 

Perfectabilily  is  what  the  author  really  means  (I  put 
i:  to  him,  by  the  remembrance  of  our  talk  in  Paper 
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Buildings,  forty  years  ago);  but  Optimism,  no.  This 
leads  us  straight  to  the  partition  of  Persia,  the  alliance 
with  the  knout,  to  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  "a  vast"  of 
other  things  (excuse  the  Scotticism).  All  through  the 
book  are  scattered  little  literary  touches  full  of  grace, 
as  when  he  says,  speaking  of  albatrosses,  ..."  Steady 
as  was  their  flight,  it  would  have  needed  a  good  marks- 
man to  hit  one  with  a  cross-bow,  had  such  a  weapon 
been  by  ill-luck  on  board  ".  Though  not  blank  verse, 
this  passage  is  really  rhymed  prose,  a  much  harder 
vehicle  to  manage  than  is  verse.  It  reveals  a  grace  and 
a  humanity  that  makes  one  wonder  that  the  writer  of 
it  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  what  has  been  called 
"the  useless  profession",  and  which  in  his  case  has 
been  useless  indeed,  as  he  gave  no  warning  to  his 
countrymen  about  the  disgraceful  juggle  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

On  page  393  occurs  another  felicitous  phrase,  "  Even 
the  bare  faces  of  the  gneiss  rock,  too  steep  for  any  soil 
to  rest  upon,  support  a  plant  with  a  thick  whorl  of 
succulent  leaves  that  is  somehow  able  to  find  sustenance 
from  air  and  moisture  only,  its  roots  anchored  into  some 
slight  roughness  of  the  rock  ".  "  Anchored  "  is  good, 
and  the  whole  passage  worthy  to  have  been  penned 
by  Mr.  Hudson,  the  great  English  prose-writer,  from 
the  River  Plate. 

Again,  the  whole  chapter  on  Magellan's  Straits  is 
full  of  power,  that  is,  descriptive  power,  and  puts  before 
one  the  desolate  strip  of  sea  that  Nature  set  between 
the  two  great  oceans,  with  its  low  beetling  cliffs,  its 
lofty  peaks,  its  furious  tide,  its  greyish  forests  of  Antarc- 
tic beech,  and  all  its  air  of  being  remote,  unfriendly, 
hostile  to  mankind  with  a  sure  and  artistic  touch. 
Again,  it  is  curious  to  read  that  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  "though  the  landscape  is  bare,  fir  trees  can 
with  difficulty  be  induced  to  grow  .  .  .  still  we  found 
something  attractive  in  this  remote  and  singular  spot, 
for  one  has  a  constantly  stimulative  sense  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  sky  and  sea  .  .  ."  Read  and  observe  with 
this  what  a  great  man  said  of  a  similar  scene.  In  the 
"  Voyage  of  the  Beagle"  Darwin 'says  :  "In  calling 
up  images  of  the  past,  I  find  that  the  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia frequently  cross  before  my  eyes.  Yet  these 
plains  are  pronounced  by  all  wretched  and  useless. 
They  can  be  described  only  by  negative  characters, 
without  habitations,  without  water,  they  support  only 
a  few  dwarf  plants.  Why  then — and  the  case  is  not 
peculiar  to  myself — have  these  arid  wastes  taken  so 
firm  a  hold  on  my  memory?  "  Darwin  preferred  these 
arid  plains  to  all  the  glories  of  Tahiti  and  Rio  Janeiro — 
as  does  his  humble  follower  who  pens  these  lines. 

Mr.  Bryce,  too,  feels,  I  fancy,  for  he  writes  con- 
vincingly, in  such  forgotten  wastes  the  same  allure- 
ment in  the  wild.  I  dwell  upon  the  literary  aspect  of 
the  book,  for  in  good  truth  there  is  little  else  to  dwell 
upon.  The  writer  never  seems  to  have  spoken  to  a 
South  American.  Throughout  the  panorama  is  un- 
rolled before  the  eyes  as  at  a  kinematograph.  Aloof 
he  sits,  Olympian,  in  the  drawing-room  car  of  some  of 
the  great  railway  companies  that  I  have  named  (on  his 
authority).  His  authorities  are  Humboldt  and  Prescott, 
both  writers  of  repute,  but  neither  interesting  by  their 
antiquity,  nor  yet  what  is  called  "up  to  date".  Of 
all  the  interesting  literature  about  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
as  "  Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega,  Inca  ",  "Pedro  Cieza  de 
Leon  ",  "  Polo  de  Ondegardo  ",  or  the  like,  he  never 
says  a  word  ;  even  of  Cuzco  or  of  Ollantaytambo, 
where  a  word  of  two  upon  them  would  have  come  in, 
in  an  illuminating  way,  with  more  effect  than  the  dry 
information  taken  from  Prescott,  who  was  a  party 
writer  of  the  most  biassed  kind.  He  does,  indeed,  quote 
Pigafetta,  and  to  some  purpose,  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  describe  the  guanaco,  but  in  a 
manner  of  his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer's  references  to  his  own 
extensive  travels  often  are  instanced  with  great  effect, 
as  when  he  compares  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  seen  both.  The 
same  obtains  when  he  speaks  of  the  glorious  view  over 
the  plateau  of  Anahuac  from  Chapultepcc,  con- 
trasting it  with  views  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Italy.  In 


these  respects  the  book  is  admirable,  and  nothing 
treating  South  America  as  a  whole  has  been  put  forth 
of  a  like  merit  since  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Darwin, 
and  the  great  "  Relacion  Historica "  of  Don  Jorge 
Juan  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  published  in  174H. 
To  them,  perhaps,  I  might  join  Felix  de  Azara,  but  all 
these  writers  were  firstly  men  of  science  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Don  Jorge  Juan,  left  politics  alone. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Bryce  writes  of  more  modern  times, 
but  not  a  whit  more  liberally  than  any  of  the  illustrious 
men  whose  names  I  have  set  down.  Still,  it  is  high 
praise  to  name  his  work  with  theirs.  Yes,  and  many 
an  unpretentious  book  of  travels  written  by  an  ordinary 
man  lets  you  a  thousand  times  deeper  into  the  people's 
life  than  does  the  more  pretentious  work  of  Mr.  Bryce. 
Everything  that  a  man  could  see  from  a  special  car  he 
saw;  all  that  a  man  can  learn  (not  very  much)  from 
speaking  to  those  high  in  authority  he  learned ;  his 
observation  is  in  a  way  amazing,  and  in  several 
passages  one  sees  he  is  a  traveller  to  whom  heat,  cold, 
and  bad  food  and  fleas  mean  nothing,  but  one  misses 
the  familiar  note  that  only  comes  from  unofficial  men. 
A  writer  of  his  intelligence  and  his  experience  of  the 
world  with  an  encyclopaedia  by  his  side,  could  have  told 
us  evervthing  that  we  find  in  his  book  seated  in  his 
arm-chair  at  Washington  ...  all  but  the  descriptions 
of  the  scenery.  What  he  imparts  about  the  Indian 
races,  the  Quichuas  and  the  Aymaras,  is  ready  to  hand 
in  Prescott ;  and  the  same  holds  good  about  the  rest 
as  far  as  people  are  concerned.  As  it  appears  to  me, 
he  is  in  error  when  he  .calls  San  Martin  the  Washington 
of  South  America;  that  name  belongs  (I  will  be  judged 
by  South  Americans)  to  Simon  Bolivar.  As  regards 
the  bad  feeling  between  her  ancient  colonies  and  Spain, 
that  is  a  thing  now  past  or  passing,  and  again  I  ask 
South  Americans  to  judge.  All  the  reflections  on  wars 
and  revolutions  are  just,  and  with  delight  one  sees  the 
Ambassador  is  prejudiced  neither  for  colour  nor  for 
race.  One  sentence  specially  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion in  these  days,  as  when  he  says  if  war  and  battles 
purify  and  strengthen  men  bringing  out  patriotism  and 
all  The  antique  virtues,  South  Americans  should  be  the 
finest  people  in  the  world. 

Strange  to  relate,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insig- 
nificant slips,  the  Spanish  names  are  all  correctly 
spelled  ;  but  on  page  281  there  is  a  slip  (only  in  one 
letter)  in  speaking  of  the  pass  by  which  General 
San  Martin  crossed  the  Andes,  that  makes  the  word 
one  of  such  Georgian  indecency  that  in  the  second 
edition  it  had  better  be  put  right. 

The  book  is  certainly  interesting  and,  above  all 
things,  excellently  written.  It  contains  nothing  that 
can  be  counted  new  or  in  the  least  unknown,  but  yet 
the  writer's  personality  gives  it  a  charm  that  nothing 
can  impair. 

As  to  his  judgments  on  the  people  of  the  various 
States  he  saw,  all  in  the  space  of  four  revolving  moons, 
they  are  interesting,  but  evidently  taken  second-hand. 
His  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  the  republics  .  .  . 
arc  wild  speculations  .  .  .  such  as  we  all  can  make. 
There  is,  however,  a  grave  omission  in  the  work.  The 
writer  set  out  on  his  task  to  tell  us  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  yet,  but  for  a  passing  word  or 
two,  he  keeps  mumchance  on  Panama  !  Still  this  is 
the  newest  of  all  the  States  southward  of  Mexico,  and 
came  into  existence  in  four  days.  This  Mr.  Bryce  knows 
just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  propose  to  give  the  history 
of  how  the  miracle  was  done,  and  how,  by  the  mere 
waving  of  a  cheque  for  fort}-  million  dollars,  Panama 
rose  like  an  island  out  of  the  mud  of  international 
finance  under  the  aegis  of  ex-Colonel  Roosevelt. 


PAST  AXD  FUTURE. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

OX  some  subjects  there  can  be  no  profitable  dis- 
cussion with  certain  people.  It  would  be  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  convince  a  blind  man,  and  especi- 
ally a  blind  woman,  that  a  distant  building  is  red  and 
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not  peacock-blue,  and  still  more  so  to  argue  as  to  the 
respective  charms  of  the  two  tints  when  employed  for 
painting  houses.  If  a  Bacon  enthusiast  tells  you  the 
psalm  translations  admitted  to  be  Bacon's  are  fine 
poetry  you  will  at  once,  if  you  are  wise  or  busy,  or 
both,  agree  that  the  great  lawyer  and  scoundrel  wrote 
all  Shakespeare's  plays  and  probably  a  part  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost  "  ;  you  certainly  have  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  fight  a  literary  duel.  "Sim'larly  ",  as  Joe 
Gargery  used  to  remark,  if  a  man  before  proceeding 
to    settle    the    relative    merits    of    "  Pagliacci  "  and 

Zingari  "  asks  you  to  concede  that  Leoncavallo  is 
.amongst  the  great  composers  you  will  promptly  tell  that 
man  to  go  his  way  in  peace.  A  critic,  be  he  a  gifted 
amateur  or  a  mere  professional  gentleman,  who 
believes  Leoncavallo  to  be  a  great  composer,  or  even 
only  a  moderately  great  one,  will  believe  anything.  A 
judge,  addressing  a  prisoner,  said  he  seemed  to  be  a 
capable  man — that  was,  a  man  capable  of  anything. 
The  prisoner  might  have  retorted  "  Tu  quoque  "  ;  but 
a  critic  who  retorted  to  me  that  because  I  think  little 
of  Leoncavallo  I  am  capable  of  anything  would  palpably 
be  in  the  wrong,  the  proof  being  that  I  am  not  capable 
of  thinking  much  of  Leoncavallo. 

This  digression  is  out  of  place,  of  course,  for  I  should 
have  started  a  subject  to  digress  from  ;  but  I  stick  to 
my  arrangement  because  it  is  expedient  at  the  outset 
to  guard  against  the  presumption  that  I  at  any  time 
accepted  Leoncavallo  at  more  than  his  true  worth.  I 
remember  the  first  performance  in  England  of 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  and  shortly  afterwards  of 
"  Pagliacci".  The  first  with  its  lust,  bloodshed  and 
murder  simply  disgusted  me  ;  the  music  of  the  second 
was  a  little  better — a  little  more  like  music.  But  it  was 
like  Verdi  at  his  most  vulgar,  without  one  of  Verdi's 
occasional  graceful  touches  or  any  of  Verdi's  un- 
doubtedly sincere  feeling.  The  story  was  much  the 
same  as  "Cavalleria" — ail  brutal  lust  and  stupid 
jealousy.  Dramas  of  jealousy  do  not  interest  me. 
I  would  have  cured  Othello  by  pouring  a  bucket  of 
ice-cold  water  over  him,  and  to  these  two  Italian  or 
Sicilian  heroes  I  would  apply  a  horsewhip.  But  Shake- 
speare gave  us  lines  of  beautiful  poetry  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  urged  in  favour  of  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  that 
they  gave  us  bars  of  beautiful  music.  Since  I  have 
some — not  much — stomach  for  "Othello"  it  is  not  on 
account  of  the  subject  that  I  have  none  whatever  for 
"  Pagliacci  "  :  it  is  on  account  of  the  want  of  beauty 
and  the  brutal  insistence  with  which  the  merely  coarse, 
abattoir  side  of  the  play  is  dwelt  on.  "  'Twere  best 
done  quickly  "  was  not  Leoncavallo's  motto  :  get  to  the 
door  of  the  slaughter-house  as  fast  as  we  can  and  then 
— wait  as  long  as  possible  and  rejoice  in  cur  money's- 
worth.  Why,  even  in  "  Carmen  ",  a  drama  of  passion, 
libidinousness  and  jealousy,  we  are  not  hurried  on  to 
the  last  scene  and  asked  to  regard  that  as  what  we 
have  come  out  to  see  :  the  actual  murder  is  the  climax  of 
the  whole  business,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  swiftly  over. 

Undoubtedly  Mascagni  or  his  friends  hit  upon  a  new 
idea  ;  and  just  as  undoubtedly  Leoncavallo  copied  them. 
That  idea  once  exploited  neither  composer  had  anything 
left  in  Kim.  Leaving  Mascagni  on  one  side  as  not, 
artistically,  worth  notice,  consider  the  other's  record — 
failure,  failure,  failure.  When  the  Kaiser  wished  to 
have  a  national  German  opera  written  he  followed  the 
English  example.  That  is,  we  got  our  national  anthem 
from  Germany — Hanover,  to  be  more  precise — and  for 
use  cn  big  occasions  we  got  an  Italian,  Costa,  to  dish 
it  up  ;  and  for  his  national  opera  the  German  Emperor 
went  to  Italy  and  Leoncavallo.  Reverberating  peals  of 
laughter  from  Berlin  shook  Europe,  and  not  all  the 
"command  "  performances  that  the  courts  could  secure 
would  bring  the  thing  to  life.  It  was  a  still-born  mon- 
strosity, and  no  coroner's  jury  existed  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  that  the  body  was  that  of  a  strange  animal  three 
years  old,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
had  ever  been  alive  ;  even  a  coroner's  jurv  would  not 
gO  so  far  as  that.  So  Leoncavallo  went  muddling  on 
till  the  Hippodrome  people  heard  of  him.  In  ancient 
days  they  would  not  have  heard  of  him.  Once  upon  a 
time,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  modern  folk,  there  were 


no  publishers  piously  willing  to  spend  their  money  on 
booming  composers  with  a  view  of  clearing  off  editions 
of  unsuccessful  works.  Nowadays  such  generous  men 
live  and  breathe  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  them  that 
musicians  like  Leoncavallo  live  and  breathe.  Anyhow, 
the  Hippodrome  authorities  heard  of  him  and  invited 
him  to  write  them  an  opera. 

So  "  The  Gipsies  "  came  to  light  in  London.  It  was 
greeted  rapturously  by  a  quaint  audience  to  assemble 
in  an  English  music-hall.  A  group,  or  some  groups, 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  accents  betrayed  an 
Italian  origin,  wanted  every  song  twice  or  thrice  over  ; 
and  in  one  case  they  heard  a  song  thrice  over.  That 
this  spoilt  whatever  there  was  of  the  dramatic  in  the 
plot  mattered  nothing  to  them.  The  singer  approached 
from  a  distance,  entered  and  sang  his  song,  was  encored 
and  went  out.  He  came  back  and  went  through  the 
performance  or  operation  again.  Now  this  is  the  precise 
point  which  provokes  this  notice.  Are  we  to  pui  up  with 
this  sort  of  thing  in  a  civilised  London?  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  Covent  Garden,  Bellini  and  Donizetti 
have  been  relegated  to  those  realms  of  eternal  bliss, 
the  library-shelves  of  Covent  Garden.  Now  suddenly 
we  find  a  financially  powerful  syndicate  coming  forward 
to  revive  a  most  atrocious  kind  of  old-fashioned  Italian 
opera.  The  daily  Press  has  not  taken  the  right  attitude  ; 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  would  ;  and  we  find 
this  "  Gipsies  "  concoction  half-praised  and  hall- 
damned,  but  treated  as  a  work  of  art  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  It  is  not  ;  and  it  is  deplorable  that  in 
London  we  should  have  such  rubbish  thrust  upon  us  as 
the  work  of  a  celebrated  composer.  Leoncavallo  and 
Mascagni  are  long  dead — let  us  not  resurrect  their  dry 
bones. 

Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni  belong  to  that  most  horrible 
form  of  the  past — a  past  that  has  not  yet  become  a  part 
of  the  old  old-w  orld,  the  genuine  old-w  orld.  They  are 
closer  to  us  than  crinolines,  but  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  the  antimacassar  and  bustle  about  them.  They  have 
no  suspicion,  I  must  suppose,  that  they  are  out-played 
and  out-done  and  relegated  to  the  realms  of  dead  things  ; 
but  we  who  belong  to  the  living  generation  understand 
that  they  do  ;  and  the  hungry  generation  which  is  aris- 
ing under  our  feet  to  hurl  us  down  will  not  so  much 
as  stop  to  consider  them.  Except  in  the  most  brilliant 
epochs,  its  growing  epochs,  the  really  virile  artists 
have  had  to  hark  back  to  the  predecessors.  Even 
Bach,  in  the  most  healthy  period  of  German  music,  had 
to  copy  ;  but  when  the  life  threatened  to  die  completely 
■out  of  German  music  Wagner  had  to  re-base  his  art  on 
Weber.  Now,  neither  Leoncavallo  nor  Mascagni  has 
any  primitive  inspiration  :  both  are  copyists  and  neither 
copies  anything  worth  the  copying.  They  copy  the 
popular  features  of  Verdi  and  of  no  one  but  Verdi. 
Not  one  note  in  their  scores  that  has  the  slightest  value 
docs  not  come  from  Verdi.  They  dished  it  up  with 
fresh  decorations  and  the  imitations  were  successful 
at  first  with  the  populace ;  but  when  they  tried  the 
game  again  the  populace  did  not  respond.  And  now, 
at  long  last,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  their  first 
experiments  were  placed  before  the  world,  the  pub- 
lishers are  determined  to  have  a  re-birth — a  re-birth 
which,  never  mind  how  many  music-halls  are  called  in 
as  midwives,  should  never  come  about.  If  these  Italians 
are  going  to  arrange  the  future  of  English  music,  let 
us  quit  England.  I  dare  say  there  is  some  fragment  of 
the  globe  where  there  are  no  wars  and  no  Italian  opera- 
manufacturers. 

With  pleasure  yI  turn  from  the  possible  future  to 
the  irremediable  past — from  these  little  Italians  to 
great  Germans.  A  while  back  I  discussed  at  length 
in  these  columns  the  brave  doings  of  Kreisler,  Bauer 
and  Casals.  This  group  has  now  shed  Kreisler — as 
fine  an  artist  as  any  of  the  threi — and  his  place  is  to 
be  taken  by  Thibaud.  The  wisdom  of  this  change  I  do 
not  question.  Kreisler,  great  virtuoso  though  he  is, 
thinks  too  much  -of  himself  and  too  little  of  the  music 
he  has  to  play.  All  the  same,  such  trio  playing  had 
not  been  heard  in  London,  and  the  present  series  ol 
concerts — which  begins  on  9  October — promises  to  be 
even  more  interesting. 
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"THE    TURNING  POINT." 
By  John  Palmer. 

IT  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  present  theatrical  dis- 
contents that  the  majority  of  dramatic  authors  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  their  own  works.  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  writes  "Preserving  Mr.  Panmurc  "  ;  and,  on 
coming  to  read  it  through,  is  completely  baffled.  He 
docs  not  know  what  "Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  "  is. 
Of  course  it  is  not  a  "  tragedy  ".  He  docs  not  think 
it  is  a  "comedy  ".  He  cannot  persuade  himself  it  is 
a  "  farce  ".  He  rejects  the  common  refuge  of  the  time, 
bravely  refusing  to  confess  himself  beaten  by  calling  it, 
simply,  a  "  play  ",  or  a  "  drama  ".  Put  he  is  visited 
by  a  happy  thought.  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  ", 
neither  tragedy,  comedy,  nor  farce,  is  a  "  comic  play  ". 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton,  similarly  unable  to 
know  what  it  was  he  had  written,  struck  out  a  new 
line  of  definition  by  calling  his  "The  Eccentric  Lord 
Comberdene  "  a  "  novelette  ". 

It  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  complain  of  all  this 
uncertainty,  if  it  were  honestly  a  recognition  of  the 
complexity  of  life  and  the  inadequacy  of  definition. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  so.  The  more  conscientious  of 
our  dramatic  authors  are  afraid  of  clear  definition,  not 
because  their  message  is  complex,  but  because  their 
style  is  confused.  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  "  is  not 
a  comedy  of  manners,  since  it  depends  for  much  of  its 
laughter  on  mere  situation,  unrelieved  by  the  least  pre- 
tence at  the  exhibition  of  character.  Nor  is  it  a  farce, 
since  it  occasionally  depends  for  its  effect  upon  satirical 
delineation  of  social  types.  It  is  too  artificial  for 
comedy  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  artificial  for  farce  ;  and 
the  hybrid  character  of  the  product  is  not  disguised 
by  calling  it  a  "  comic  play  ".  The  result  of  this  con- 
fusion of  styles  in  our  best  authors  is  that  we  are  no 
longer  producing  good  comedies  or  good  farces.  It 
is  even  worse  than  that  :  we  are  not  even  trying  to 
produce  them. 

The  distinction  between  a  comedy  and  a  farce  is  as 
clear  as  the  distinction  between  a  tragedy  and  a  melo- 
drama. There  can  be  no  mixture  of  the  ingredients 
without  complete  destruction  of  both.  Farce  and  melo- 
drama are  plays  of  the  puppet-show.  They  are  not 
terms  of  contempt.  They  hang  upon  a  set  of  conven- 
tions which,  when  they  are  accepted,  leave  unlimited 
scope  in  the  author  for  literary  brilliance,  dexterity  of 
construction,  and  every  resource  at  his  command  as  a 
man  of  the  theatre.  The  perfect  farce  is  as  rare  as  the 
perfect  comedy,  and  in  its  way  fully  as  reputable.  The 
decay  of  farces  in  a  country  that  has  produced  perfect 
examples  of  the  type  is  quite  lamentable.  Wycherley's 
"  The  Country  Wife  "  and  Wilde's  "  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest  "  are  as  perfect  farces  as  any  I  know 
of  in  the  French.  As  to  the  perfect  melodrama — that 
has  yet  to  be  written;  though  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  is 
a  very  good  specimen.  The  essential  point  about 
melodrama,  as  about  farce,  is  that  the  audience  should 
never  be  asked  to  examine  into  the  motives  of  their 
puppets.  They  must  be  moved  so  dexterouslv,  and  so 
rapidly,  that  our  pleasure  must  continually  be  in  the 
skill  of  the  manipulator.  The  surprise  I  feel  when,  after 
some  farcical  or  melodramatic  interlude  of  a  modern 
play,  the  puppet  suddenly  pauses  upon  the  wire, 
begins  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  being,  and  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  his  conduct,  is  only  comparable 
to  the  amazement  I  should  feel  if  Punch  were 
suddenly  to  pause  in  chastisement  of  Judy  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  "  brutalist  ",  and  to  justify 
wife-beating  elaborately  to  his  conscience.  Obviously 
if  farce  or  melodrama,  which  depends  for  effect 
on  the  conventional  absence  of  reasonable  motive 
suddenly  turns  into  comedy  or  tragedy  which  depends 
for  effect  upon  the  analysis  and  understanding  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  its  heroes,  the  effect  will  be  equally 
destructive  of  both.  Copper  is  an  excellent  metal  ; 
HNO,  is  an  excellent  acid.  Put  them  together,  and 
the  result  is  a  nasty  fume. 

We  have  so  far  forgotten  how  to  write  farces  in 
England  that  we  are  at  present  unable  even  to  act  them. 


"  Le  Petit  Cafe  "  of  Tristan  Bernard  is,  in  French,  an 
excellent  farce.  Translated  and  acted  into  English  it 
is  mere  noise  and  tedious  high  spirits.  If  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude  were  as  great  a  farceur  and  as  able  a  manager 
as  Garrick  himself,  he  could  not  at  the  Playhouse  to-day 
give  to  an  English  audience  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
appeal  to  a  French  audience  of  "  Le  Petit  Cafe  ".  But 
he  might  certainly  make  a  more  determined  attempt 
to  do  so  than  .he  seems  to  have  done,  h  irst,  one  capable 
actor  in  a  company  is  not  enough,  even  if  his  part  is 
as  big  as  prize  turnips  in  191 2.  Second,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  that  a  competent  translation  has  been 
made  of  the  original  author.  Third,  the  producer 
should  be  quite  sure  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany knows  that  French  dramatic  authors  still  write 
farces  which  they  do  not  intend  to  be  mistaken  for 
something  else.  Fourth — there  are  scores  of  addi- 
tional reasons;  but  "The  Turning  Point"  has  yet  to 
be  considered. 

Now,  someone  in  "  The  Turning  Point  "  girds 
rather  unnecessarily  at  melodrama.  The  speaker  was 
thinking,  of  course,  of  the  "  strong  "  plays  occasionally 
dismissed  by  superior  critics  as  "  melodramatic  "  in  the 
slang  or  newspaper  use  of  the  term.  He  was  using  the 
term  melodrama  as  a  reproach  ;  though  there  is  no  more 
reproach  in  the  term  melodrama  than  in  the  term  book. 
There  are  good  books  and  bad  books ;  and  it  is  no 
insult  to  suggest  that  a  book  is  a  book.  However,  the 
personages  of  "  The  Turning  Point  "  need  not  be  in  the 
least  afraid  that  they  will  be  mistaken  for  people  in  a 
melodrama.  "  The  Turning  Point  "  is  nothing  what- 
ever like  a  melodrama.  Far  from  being  a  puppet  play 
with  a  swift  series  of  exciting  incidents,  moving  too 
rapidly  for  the  pursuit  of  critical  reflexion,  and  entirely 
depending  for  interest  on  a  rapid  succession  of  things 
that  happen  sufficient  unto  themselves,  "  The  Turning 
Point"  is  an  almost  endless  succession  of  personal  ex- 
planations. We  are  invited,  not  to  watch  the  hero, 
but  to  understand  him  ;  not  to  be  thrilled  at  his  perpe- 
tration of  a  murder,  but  to  be  interested  in  his  mental 
and  moral  condition  at  the  moment  of  the  deed.  It 
is  a  mere  accident  of  fortune,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
type,  that  the  characters  of  "  The  Turning  Point  "  are 
so  far  like  the  characters  of  a  melodrama  that  it  is  not 
possible  on  reflexion  to  understand  them.  The  play  is 
melodramatic  in  the  false  sense  that  the  characters  do 
violent  things  for  insufficient  and  obscure  reasons  ;  it 
is  not  melodramatic  in  the  true  sense  that  we  are  able 
to  enjoy  what  they  do  for  its  own  sake.  We  don't 
want  to  know  why  people  do  things  in  a  melodrama  : 
it  is  part  of  the  game  not  to  care.  But  we  do  want 
to  know  w;hy  the  characters  in  "  The  Turning  Point  " 
do  things  ;  and,  though  they  spend  most  of  their  time 
trying  to  explain  it  to  us,  we  are  unable  to  find  out. 
The  distinction  is  more  important  than  the  similarity. 

The  new  "  play  "  at  the  S.  James'  suffers  from  a  real 
confusion  of  styles.  Its  utter  failure  to  convince  us 
that  the  author  imaginatively  saw  a  single  one  of  the 
incidents  he  so  competently  records,  or  imaginatively 
realised  a  single  one  of  the  characters  he  presents  to  us, 
is  partly  the  result  of  his  inability  to  know  what  it  was 
he  was  trying  to  do.  He  hoped  his  hero's  speeches 
were  not  "  heroics  ",  and  he  hoped  he  was  not  exhaust- 
ing the  "  stock  situations  of  melodrama  " — he  fre- 
quently pauses  in  his  play  to  tell  us  as  much.  In  fact, 
he  was  not  sure  how  he  really  wanted  to  amuse  us. 
Why  should  not  he  give  us  heroics  and  the  stock  situa- 
tions of  melodrama?  They  are  vastly  diverting,  if  they 
are  competently  done.  There  is  throughout  "  The 
Turning  Point  "  an  atmosphere  of  apology.  "  You 
may  think  ",  the  author  seems  to  be  saying,  "  that  mv 
play  is  merely  intended  to  amuse  you  with  blood  and 
thunder  ;  but  you  are  mistaken."  The  author  preferred 
to  hope  he  was  doing  no  such  thing  ;  and,  hesitating 
what  to  do,  has  done  nothing  at  all.  "  The  Turning 
Point  "  falls  between  tragi-comcdy  (a  legitimate  mix- 
ture) and  melodrama,  just  as  almost  every  English 
funny  play  falls  between  farce  and  comedy.  For  melo- 
drama the  situations  are  not  sufficiently  diverting  or 
numerous  ;  for  tragi-comedy  the  characterisation  is  not 
sufficiently  credible  or  profound. 
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AN  INFANT  ODYSSEY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

I DEEM  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  communi- 
cate to  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  one 
of  the  most  interesting  literary  documents  that  I  have 
ever  come  across.  To  anyone  who  cares  about 
language,  the  way  in  which  people  give  expression  to 
their  thoughts,  the  attempt  to  impart  information  or 
tell  some  story  which  they  may  have  in  their  minds  is 
always  a  fascinating  study  ;  but  when  you  get  an 
example  of  formal  narrative  language  uttered  by  a  child 
of  six  and  a  half  years  the  interest  and  the  fascination 
are  superlative.  I  need  only  preface  this  narrative  with 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  the  work,  as  I  said,  of  a  boy  aged  six 
and  a  half  years  ;  it  was  dictated  to  his  father  in  the 
train  going  up  to  London,  and  scrupulously  recorded 
by  him  just  as  it  was  told.  The  punctuation  used  corre- 
sponds with  the  natural  pauses  in  the  narrative,  which 
was  uttered  fluently  and  clearly,  without  halts  or  correc- 
tions or  confusion  of  any  kind.  What  makes  it  especi- 
ally interesting  is  that  I  can  guarantee  the  accuracy 
and  fidelity  of  the  transcription ;  that  it  was  done 
without  any  idea  of  audience,  merely  to  while  away 
a  railway  journey  ;  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  clarity  of  mind  shown  in  grasping 
the  essentials  of  a  complicated  story,  and  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  the  language  used  in  expressing  them, 
in  spite  of  childish  faults  and  mental  short-circuits. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  give  the  author's  name,  but  it 
is  a  famous  name  ;  and  if  one  were  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  heredity  to  the  bearer  of  it,  one  would  expect 
to  find  high  literary  ability,  vigour  of  intellect  tinged 
with  a  somewhat  sombre  austerity,  allied  with  great 
originality  and  a  sense  of  beauty  and  imaginative 
freedom.  Students  of  heredity  may  examine  it  for 
themselves  from  that  point  of  view.  Here  is  the 
narrative. 

ACHILLES  AND  HECTOR  DURING  THE  SIEGE  OF  TROY. 

"There  was  once  a  certain  Achilles  of  Greece.  His 
father  was  by  name  Peleus,  and  his  mother  by  name 
Thesus  (sic),  a  goddess,  and  also  a  certain  Hector  of 
Troy.  His  father  was  King  Priam  of  Troy,  and  his 
mother  Queen  Hecuba,  the  wife  of  King  Priam.  And 
the  brother  of  Hector,  by  name  Paris,  stole  fair  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta.  And  therefore 
the  whole  host  of  the  Greeks  and  the  bravest  princes 
of  every  country  and  town  of  Greece  came  to  fight,  to 
get  back  the  fair  Helen  of  Sparta.  Amongst  them  was 
Ajax  and  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  and 
the  great  Achilles.  And  Achilles  with  Ajax  at  his  right 
and  Diomedes  at  his  left-hand  side,  and  Hector  with 
Glaucus  at  his  right-hand  side  and  his  brother  Paris 
at  his  left,  charged  each  other.  And  Ajax  threw  his 
spear  at  Glaucus  and  Glaucus  his  spear  at  Ajax.  But 
the  spear  of  Glaucus  passed  under  the  shield  of  Ajax 
and  hit  the  greave  in  which  the  right  leg  of  Ajax  was, 
but  passed  not  through.  And  Ajax's  spear  hit  with 
great  force  the  shield  of  Glaucus  so  that  it  broke,  and 
passed  through  the  armour,  through  the  girdle,  and 
through  the  tunic,  and  pierced  the  skin,  so  that  the 
red  blood  flowed,  but  not  killing  him.  And  ^neas, 
seeing  the  doings  of  Ajax,  drove  to  Glaucus  and  lifted 
him  carefully  into  his  chariot  and  drove  him  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Trojans,  through  the  Scacan  Gate  into 
Troy.  And  the  spear  of  Hector  passed  through  the 
first  layer  of  gold  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  there 
r.luck,  and  with  one  hand  Achilles  drew  from  the 
shield  the  spear  of  Hector  and  thrust  it  with  great  force 
through  the  chariot  of  Hector,  so  that  it  wounded  his 
charioteer.  Then  threw  he  his  own  spear  at  the  helm 
of  Hector,  but  missed,  and  slew  in  the  neck  his 
charioteer,  and  then  raging  with  anger  Achilles  flew 
with  drawn  sword  right  at  the  horses  of  Hector, 
sped  through  the  first  horse's  chest  and  out  of  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Then  with  one  quick  draw,  drew 
the  sword  from  the  horse's  neck  and  Hew  at  the  back 
of  the  chariot  of  Hector  and  wounded  Hector  in  the 


very  back,  so  that  Polydamas  came  and  lifted  Hector 
into  his  chariot  and  drove  him  to  Troy  as  .^Eneas  had 
done  to  Glaucus. 

"Then  Achilles,  leaping  again  into  his  chariot,  in 
which  Patrocles  held  the  reins,  drove  on  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  towards  the  Trojan  ranks.  Straight 
towards  the  great  chariot  of  tineas  rode  that  mighty 
Achilles.  Then  crash  together  went  the  wheels  of  each 
chariot,  shield-boss  to  shield-boss,  their  spears  through 
the  air  came  dashing,  like  fear  against  their  helms. 
Plume  after  plume  was  battered  in  that  great  battle 
of  death.  Then  with  a  sudden  thrust,  crash,  Achilles 
threw  his  hand  upon  his  sword  handle,  drew  from  the 
sheath  in  which  it  hung,  and  smote  hard  upon  the  helm 
of  AZncas,  so  that  ^Eneas  shuddered  beneath  the  blow 
and  fell  from  his  chariot.  Never  too  soon,  for  now 
Hector  was  amongst  the  Trojans  and  gave  help  to 
tineas,  to  pay  him  for  help  he  had  given  to  him  only 
an  hour  ago,  and  saved  him  from  death,  and  lifting 
him  in  his  arms  from  that  great  field  of  death  where 
he  lay,  he  placed  him  in  his  own  chariot,  and  drove  it 
himself  fast  back  to  Troy. 

II. 

"  Meanwhile  Agamemnon  was  discussing  council 
with  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  of  how  that  Troy  might  be 
taken  without  these  great  and  terrible  long  years  of 
sorrow,  in  which  so  many  were  suffering  such  great 
grief  on  that  battlefield  of  death,  and  their  wives  were 
suffering  so  much,  that  then  spake  up  Ulysses  of  Ithaca, 
'  We  will  send  messages  to  our  wives,  O  mighty 
Agamemnon,  tidings  that  we  are  safe,  and  receive  news 
from  home  in  return  '. 

III. 

"Then  the  two  armies  made  peace.  From  the  army 
of  Greece  came  forth  Achilles  and  from  the  army  of 
Troy  came  forth  Hector.  And  with  drawn  swords  the 
two  flew  upon  each  other.  Shield-boss  to  shield-boss, 
sword  upon  each  helmet  clattered  ;  the  heralds  of  Priam 
and  Agamemnon  saw  well  that  the  fight  was  unfair,  and 
therefore  divided  Hector  and  Achilles  from  their  duel. 
For  the  evening  was  drawing  near,  and  the  two  armies 
departed,  the  Greek  army  to  their  camp  and  the  Trojan 
army  to  Troy. 

IV. 

"  Next  morning  the  two  armies  met  together  with 
a  fiercer  clatter  than  ever — Hector  leading  the  Trojan 
army  and  Achilles  the  Greek.  But  when  the  men  of 
Troy  saw  Achilles  they  fled  before  his  hands.  Hector 
and  AZneas  alone  remained  to  take  the  doings  of  the 
Greeks.  Thus  spake  Hector  to  Achilles  :  '  Send  forth 
two  of  thy  men  to  fight  with  us  '.  And  Achilles  called  to 
Ajax  and  Diomedes  to  come  and  fight,  for  Diomedes  to 
fight  with  ^neas,  and  Ajax  with  Hector.  Then  Hector 
called  to  the  men  of  Troy  to  come  and  be  not  such 
cowards.  And  they  came,  and  the  two  armies  made 
place  for  the  two  duels  to  be  fought.  Ulysses  and 
Glaucus  marked  the  places  in  which  the  duels  were 
to  be  fought.  First  came  forth  Ajax  with  a  spear  in 
each  hand,  walked  towards  Hector  where  he  stood, 
and,  casting  the  right-hand  spear  at  the  face  of  Hector, 
missed  and  hit  his  brother  Paris  who  stood  behind, 
wounding  him  in  the  thigh.  Then  Hector  cast  his 
spear  with  great  force,  aiming  at  the  shield  of  Ajax. 
It  hit  the  shield  in  the  very  middle  and  passed  through 
the  bronze,  but  stuck  fast  in  the  hide,  and  Ajax  drew 
from  the  shield  the  spear  and  stuck  it  in  the  ground 
at  the  feet  of  Hector.  Then  Ajax  cast  the  second  spear 
right  at  the  middle  of  the  shield  of  Hector  with  such 
force  that  it  broke  the  shield,  pierced  through  the 
armour  ;  but  Hector  shrunk  away  and  the  spear  pierced 
not  the  skin.  Then  Hector  drove  back  to  Troy,  and 
Ajax  took  his  place  among  the  Greeks. 

"Then  came  forth  /Eneas  and  Diomedes — /Eneas 
with  two  spears  in  his  Rand  and  Diomedes  with  one. 
tineas  cast  first  his  spear,  aiming  at  the  leg  of 
Diomedes  ;  but  Diomedes  with  a  swift  shrink  escaped 
the  spear,  ami  it  stuck  in  the  ground  in  front  of 
Ulvsses,  who  picked  the  spear  up  and  threw  it  into  the 
ranks  of  the  men  of  Ajax.  Ajax  whom  it  came  to  first 
1  caught  the  spear  and  broke  it.     Then  Diomedes  cast 
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a  spear  with  great  force  at  the  helmet  of  tineas,  but 
missed  and  hit  Glaucus  who  stood  behind  tineas. 
Diomedes  in  great  anger  rushed  with  drawn  sword  on 
/Eneas  and  smote  with  great  force  upon  his  helmet. 
He  broke  the  helmet,  missed  the  head,  and  hit  the 
shoulder,  and  wounded  /Eneas,  that  he  was  lifted  into 
the  chariot  of  Hector,  who  had  now  come  back  on  to 
the  plain  " 

At  this  point  the  train  reached  King's  Cross  Station, 
and  the  small  author's  only  concern  was  that,  although 
he  felt  that  he  had  told  his  story  and  finished  all  he 
had  to  say,  he  had  left  one  of  the  two  spears  of  .(Eneas 
unaccounted  for.  Otherwise  the  incident  was  over  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  he  has  never  dreamed  that 
anyone  else  would  ever  hear  of  it  or  be  interested  in  it ; 
nor,  need  I  add?  will  he  be  informed  of  its  appearance 
here. 

One  must  remember,  of  course,  that  this  boy  was 
steeped  in  the  Homeric  legend,  and  had  drunk  deep 
in  the  fountains  of  Church's  prose  narrative.  That  is 
where  his  vocabulary  comes  from,  for,  of  course,  the 
greatest  writer  in  the  world  must  get  his  vocabulary 
from  somewhere.  There  are  whole  sentences  which 
are  obviously  echoes  ;  but  when  you  have  made  every 
allowance  for  this,  there  remains  the  remarkable  clarity 
and  conciseness  of  the  narrative,  its  glowing  commo- 
tion and  rippling  continuity,  as  well  as  the  treasure  of 
such  original  phrases  as  "a  swift  shrink",  "great 
battle  of  death",  "terrible  long  years  of  sorrow", 
"fled  before  his  hands",  "never  too  soon",  "slew 
in  the  neck  ",  and  "  Hector  and  /Eneas  alone  remained 
to  take  the  doings  of  the  Greeks".  Most  of  all,  I  like 
to  think  of  the  splendid  concentration  of  this  childish 
brain  on  the  vision  which  it  was  attempting  to  repro- 
duce, undisturbed  by  the  flashing  by  of  the  world  out- 
side the  railway  carriage,  and  only  apparently  a  little 
confused  and  hurried  as  the  train  slowed  into  the 
terminus  and  forced  the  narrator  from  his  dreams  to 
the  bewildering  tumult  of  everyday  London. 


SPANISH  HOTELS. 

"C*E\Y  countries  afford  better  opportunities  to  enter- 
■*  prising  hotel  speculators  than  does  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  visited  by  a  limited 
number  of  foreigners,  and  these  usually  come  at  Easter 
when  they  are  attracted  by  religious  processions  and 
other  festivities,  such  as  the  Feria  at  Seville.  Need- 
less to  say  the  hotels  and  railways  are  alike  over- 
ciowded  then,  at  least  in  those  favoured  spots  which 
specially  appeal  to  the  tourist  ;  although  there  are  many 
other  Spanish  towns  which  afford  equal  attractions,  but 
have  not  been  properly  advertised  ;  and  yet  Spain  is 
certainly  not  at  its  best  in  either  March  or  April.  The 
foreigner  must  be  made  to  understand,  if  hotels  are  to 
pay,  that  there  are  other  months  which  are  far  more 
suitable.  May  and  June  are  probably  the  best ;  for  then 
the  trees  and  crops  can  with  their  verdure  set  out  the 
deeper  colouring  of  the  soil.  Spaniards,  however, 
prefer  the  autumn,  which  is  beautiful  when  the 
atmosphere  has  been  freshened  by  the  September 
showers.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  find  throughout 
Spain  those  luxurious  hotels  which  are  being  built  in 
many  European  capitals  and  health  resorts,  until  there 
is  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  invested.  First- 
class  hotels  must  have  a  longer  tourist  season  than  a 
few  weeks  in  the  spring.  The  "  Federation  des  Syndi- 
cats  d'Initiative  Franco-Hispano-Portugaise  ",  which 
is  under  the  King's  patronage,  wish  to  bring  this  home 
both  to  the  Spaniard  and  the  foreigner,  and  they  are 
therefore  inaugurating  an  autumn  season,  when  two 
specially  conducted  tours  will  be  arranged.  One  of 
these  will  absorb  the  whole  month  of  October  and  go 
through  the  old  towns  of  the  east  and  south  from 
Barcelona  to  Valencia  and  Cadiz,  returning  by  Tangier, 
cross  over  to  Morocco,  to  Seville  and  Madrid.  The 
other  will  be  less  ambitious,  for  it  will  only  visit  San 
Sebastian,  Burgos,  and  Salamanca  before  making  for 
Madrid.  These  tours  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
revival  of  many  an  old  custom  that  will  connect  modern 


Spain  with  the  days  of  its  historic  greatness.  Thus  at 
Salamanca  a  doctor  will  be  invested  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  that  was  common  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  University  attracted  to  its  lectures 
the  most  eminent  men  of  Europe.  Both  these  tours 
will  culminate  in  a  congress  which  will  be  held  at 
Madrid  during  the  last  week  of  the  month,  when  a 
serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  place  the  whole  hotel 
industry  on  a  more  practical  footing.  One  discussion 
will  concentrate  itself  on  the  most  suitable  form  of 
hotel  and  village  inn  ;  whilst  others  will  endeavour  to 
organise  the  industry  by  establishing  professional 
schools  and  bringing  Spanish  hotel-keepers  into  touch 
with  their  colleagues  elsewhere. 

Many  Spanish  enthusiasts  will  deplore  all  this  and 
argue  that  Spain  must  lose  ail  its  attraction  if 
tourists  are  to  be  brought  there  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  led  through  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
cathedral  cities  of  France.  They  may  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflexion  that  the  revolution  must  be 
gradual  and  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
whole  country  can  be  brought  into  line.  In  the  mean- 
while there  is  ample  material  for  those  who  wish  to 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  country.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  not  easy  to  find  anything  approaching  comfort 
outside  the  Hotel  de  Paris  at  Madrid  ;  but  it  suffered 
from  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  monopoly,  and  visitors 
had  either  to  accept  exorbitant  terms  or  to  seek 
quarters  elsewhere.  The  Hotel  Ritz  is  at  present  its 
most  formidable  rival ;  whilst  the  Palace  Hotel,  with 
its  eight  hundred  rooms,  will  enter  into  competition 
within  the  next  few  days.  Neither  of  these  can 
hope  at  present  to  pay  if  they  are  to  supply  the  same 
luxuries  as  their  rivals  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
season  is  too  short,  and  many  of  their  rooms  must 
be  empty  during  most  of  the  year.  The  whole  situa- 
tion will,  however,  change  when  foreigners  realise  that 
May  and  June,  September  from  the  15th  on,  October 
and  November  are  far  better  seasons  for  visiting  Spain 
than  March  or  April.  These  hotels  will  also  be  able 
to  do  a  better  trade  when  they  appeal  to  the  foreigner 
through  lower  prices  at  other  periods  of  the  year  and 
bring  home  to  them  by  judicious  advertisement  that 
much  of  Spanish  art  and  Spanish  architecture  can  be 
seen  when  the  climate  is  not  so  propitious.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  other  towns  which  have  preserved 
far  more  of  their  native  characteristics  than  the  capital ; 
for  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Seville,  Grenada,  Cordova, 
Leon,  and  Santiago  were  flourishing  cities  when 
Madrid  was  a  small  village,  until  Philip  II.  had  trans- 
formed it  into  the  capital  of  his  monarchy. 

In  all  these  centres  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  strange  that  two  of 
the  most  attractive  provinces  of  Spain  should  have 
remained  so  much  behind  the  times.  Estramadura  is 
a  lovely  country,  but  it  suffers  from  want  of  railways, 
good  roads  and  hotels,  and  yet  such  old  towns  as 
Guadalupe,  with  its  collection  of  Zurbarans,  its 
magnificent  abbey  and  church ;  Trujillo,  the  home 
of  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru ;  and  S.  Yuste, 
where  Charles  V.  realised  at  last  the  vanity  of  all 
human  things,  ought  to  be  made  more  accessible 
to  the  outside  world.  There  is,  it  is  true,  some 
talk  of  a  motor  service  which  will  connect  them 
all  with  one  another  and  with  the  outside  world  ;  but 
nothing  had  been  done  three  months  ago.  The  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  further  north,  may  be  easily  reached 
by  steamer  from  Southampton  or  Liverpool  to  either 
Coruna  or  Vigo,  whilst  Santiago  is  not  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  from  Charing  Cross.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fully fertile  country  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of 
tree,  crop,  plant,  and  flower.  Though  it  has  been 
called  the  Switzerland  of  Spain  its  highest  peak  docs 
not  rise  to  more  than  seven  thousand  feet,  but  its 
scenery  combines  the  wildness  of  the  Scotch  moor  with 
the  richness  of  an  almost  tropical  vegetation.  The 
mountains,  which  often  rise  sheer  from  those  exquisite 
"  rios  "  or  fiords,  are  lined  with  luxuriant  crops  of  oats, 
corn,  and  barley,  sheltered  by  oak,  ash,  beech,  and 
chestnut  and  olive  trees,  whilst  their  summits  are 
crowned  by  forests  of  pine  and  larch.    Its  mountain 
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torrents  teem  with  fish  of  every  kind,  and  its  forests 
give  shelter  to  both  big  and  small  game.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Santiago  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Christendom, 
whilst  there  are  less  pretentious  churches  to  be  found 
at  Tuy,  Lugo,  Mondalcone,  and  Orense.  Its  roads  are 
decidedly  above  the  average,  as  the  dampness  of  the 
climate  prevents  them  from  frittering  away  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  sun.  Hotels,  however,  are  but 
few  and  far  between.  There  is  a  good  one  at  Vigo 
and  also  at  the  health  resorts  of  La  Toja  and  Mondariz  ; 
but  the?  latter  are  only  open  during  the  season.  A 
speculator  in  hotels  or  a  company  equipped  with  a 
capital  of  about  ^,500,000  would  be  able  to  achieve 
wonders  by  opening  one  or  two  large  hotels  in  the  two 
most  popular  centres  connected  with  smaller  village 
inns  in  those  districts  where  the  fishing  and  shooting 
is  good — all  of  which  could  be  brought  into  touch  with 
each  other  by  a  service  of  motor  cars.  In  the  mean- 
while there  are  several  small  fondas  and  posadas  which 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  who  do  not  mind  a 
Htlle  roughing  and  who  wish  to  see  the  country  before 
it  has  been  demoralised  by  that  influx  of  tourists  which 
is  bound  to  come.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  avoid 
the  winter,  as  little  or  no  provision  is  now  made  against 
the  cold,  which  is  never  extreme  in  the  valleys  or  along 
the  sea  coast,  as  there  are  no  fireplaces  and  the  char- 
coal braziers  give  but  little  heat.  It  is  therefore  as  well 
to  remember  that  Spain  can  best  be  visited  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  except  in  the  extremities  of  the 
summer  and  winter  months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FALLACIES  OF  HOME  RULE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  first  fallacy  to  which  I  may  refer  is  that 
the  majority  has  a  right  to  govern  the  minority.  The 
right  in  question  is  simply  the  right  of  the  stronger. 
Apply  it  to  British  India,  for  instance,  or  British  Africa. 
And  even  between  Europeans  the  principle  docs  not 
always  hold  good.     The  right  of  a  minority  to  resist 
a    majority    has    often    been    tried    successfully — for 
example,  by  Robert  Bruce  against  King  Edward  II. 
And  the  ancestors  of  the  Ulstermen  tried  it  also  not 
without  success.     But  while  I  do  not  accede  to  the 
principle  without  qualification,  it  is  irrelevant  to  the 
present  issue.     Ireland  is  at  present  governed — or,  at 
least,  it  is  supposed  to  be  governed — by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 
If  the  majority  has  a  right  to  govern  the  minority,  has 
not  this  majority  a  right  to  govern    the   people  of 
Ireland?      But    this   Government    is   what    the  Irish 
Unionists   desire  and  the   Irish   Nationalists  wish  to 
change.    They  seek  to  apply  the  same  principle  within 
narrower     limits.       "  Let     England,     Scotland  and 
Wales",  they  say,  "stand    aside,   and  let   the  Irish 
people  govern  themselves,  adopting  the  same  principle — 
viz.   that  the  majority  should  govern  the  minority." 
Considering  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  minority 
consists  of  the  descendants    of   English   and  Scotch 
settlers  who  have  always  endeavoured  to  keeo  up  their 
connexion  with  the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
this  seems  to  me  an  unreasonable  demand.    But  suppose 
this  objection  overruled.      There    is    still   a    part  of 
Ireland — Ulster — in  which  these  English  and  Scotch 
settlers    are    a    majority,    not    a    minority,    of  the 
inhabitants.     May  not  they  fairly  say  to  the  English- 
men and  Scotchmen,  II  you  waive  your  majority  rights 
in  favour  of  the  local  majority  in  Ireland,  why  not  insist 
that  the  Irishmen  shall  waive  their  majority  rights  in 
favour  of  the  local  majority  in  Ulster?     The  local 
majority  in  Ireland  is  smaller  when  compared  with  the 
majority  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  than 
the   Irish  majority   is  when  compared   with  the  local 
majority    in    Ulster.      We  are  satisfied,   the  Ulster- 
men  say,  to  rule  ourselves   or    to    be    ruled    In:  the 
majority  of  the  people  ol  the  United  Kingdom.  Why 

should   both    these   applications   of   the  population 

principle  he  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  third  application, 


which  refuses  to  look  at  any  majority  greater  or  less 
than  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland?  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  at  ail  events,  has  intimated  that 
districts  quite  as  small  as  Ulster  may  look  for  separate 
treatment,  and  separate  treatment  is  clearly  intended 
for  Wales,  the  population  of  which  is  only  greater  than 
that  of  Ulster  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  to  four, 
and  is  much  smaller  relative  to  England  than  Ulster 
is  relative  to  Ireland.  If  the  Government  had  decided 
to  exempt  Ulster  from  their  Bill  they  would  no  doubt 
have  defended  the  exclusion  on  the  very  ground  that 
they  now  defend  the  inclusion — respect  for  local 
majorities. 

But  it  is  denied  that  there  is  a  clear  majority  against 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  Ulster.  Parties,  we  are  told, 
are  nearly  equally  divided,  as  appears  by  the  religious 
census.  This  census,  in  fact,  shows  890,000  non- 
Catholics  to  690,000  Catholics — a  majority  of  200,000 
in  a  province  whose  total  population  falls  short  of  eight 
times  that  number.  To  regard  such  numbers  as  equal 
is  a  fallacy.  But  it  is  replied  there  arc  many  Protestant 
Home  Rulers,  and  the  fact  that  Ulster  returns  sixteen 
Home  Rulers  against  seventeen  Unionists  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  numbers  of  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers 
in  the  province  is  nearly  equal.  The  Ulster  con- 
stituencies are  all  single-membered,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  populations 
of  the  two  sets  of  constituencies.  The  seventeen  con- 
stituencies which  return  Unionists  have  a  population 
of  950,000,  and  the  sixteen  constituencies  which  return 
Home  Rulers  have  a  population  of  630,000.  Let  me 
add  that  if  these  Unionist  constituencies  were  repre- 
sented on  the  same  scale  as  the  rest  of  Ireland  they 
would  return  twenty-four  members  instead  of  seven- 
teen, reducing  the  Home  Rule  majority  on  a  division 
by  fourteen  votes. 

The  proposal  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  however 
was  not  to  exempt  the  whole  of  Ulster  from  the  Bill  but 
only  a  portion  of  it.  This  portion  contained  in  round 
numbers  a  population  of  1, 060,000,  which  at  present 
returns  fifteen  Unionist  and  four  Home  Rule  members. 
The  Unionist  constituencies  in  this  district  have  a 
population  of  nearly  900,000,  and  the  Home  Rule  con- 
stituencies a  population  of  only  i6o,oco.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  district  is  325,000,  con- 
siderably less  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  Is  not 
such  a  majority  as  this  sufficiently  decisive?  Is  there 
so  large  a  proportionate  majority  in  Wales  in  favour 
of  disestablishing  the  Welsh  Church?  But  the  Ulster 
of  Mr.  Agar-Robartes'  amendment  is  said  to  be  too 
small — too  contemptible — to  be  deserving  of  any 
regard.  Its  population  is  more  than  half  that  of  Wales. 
It  only  embraces  four  counties  out  of  thirty-three, 
says  Mr.  Ure  (I  do  not  know  where  the  thirty-third 
came  from),  who,  of  course,  did  not  mention  that  it 
contained  the  largest  city  in  Ireland — Belfast.  Instead 
of  containing  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
as  he  implied,  it  contains  very  nearly  one-fcurth.  An 
equallv  small  portion  of  the  population  has  kept  the 
British  flag  flying  in  Ireland  in  the  days  gone  by. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  Ulstermen  have  no  cause 
f  ir  alarm  because  their  rights  are  safeguarded  by  the 
Bill.  I  fail  to  sec  these  safeguards.  The  old  Irish 
House  of  Lords  is  swept  away  and  replaced  by  a  body 
of  Government  nominees  who  are  likely  to  prove  as 
hostile  to  the  Ulstermen  as  the  Government  Press  has 
been  of  late.  But  would  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman 
consent  to  his  own  political  extinction  on  merely  supply- 
ing safeguards  of  this  kind?  There  are  two  parties  in 
Ulster,  which  I  may  call  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic.  In  the  Dublin  Parliament  three-fourths  of 
members  will  sympathise  with  the  Catholic  party,  and 
the  Protestant  party  will  be  simply  powerless.  No 
member  of  it  will  ever  fill  an  office  in  the  Executive 
Government  or  have  any  real  voice  in  controlling  the 
country.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  might  as  well  be  wholly  unrepresented.  As  to 
how  far  the  Ulstermen  would  be  well  treated  by  their 

new  masters,    1   can   only   sav   that    I   presume  those 

who  accuse  them  of  being  ready  lo  fighl  for  ascendancy 

intend  to  describe  the  present    givern  nent    of  Lord 
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Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Birrell  as  one  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy. What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  Ulster  Protes- 
tants when  this  ascendancy  is  abolished  by  the  Home 
Rulers?  But  it  is  courageous  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  charge  the  Ulstermen  with  fighting  for 
ascendancy  because  they  resist  the  establishment  of 
Nationalist  ascendancy  in  a  district  where  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  are  Unionists. 

The  Nationalists  have  really  no  cause  for  complaint, 
and,  in  fact,  they  do  not  complain  of  their  present 
treatment.  They  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  Government  is  ruling 
Ireland  except  that  they  would  prefer  to  do  the  ruling 
themselves.  This  being  so,  I  think  the  just  apprehen- 
sions of  a  large  and  respectable  minority  of  the  people 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  Nationalists  have  little 
to  gain  by  passing  the  Bill.  The  Unionists  fear  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  lose.  Why  not  let  well 
enough  alone?  But  the  Ulstermen  rest  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  a  majority — a  clear  and  pronounced  majo- 
rity— in  the  district  which  under  the  Bill  would  be 
ruled  in  future  by  their  opponents — by  the  Ulster 
minority  backed  up  by  their  Southern  and  Western 
friends.  It  is  only  the  inhabitants  or  natives  of  this 
district — a  district  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  beyond  all  question  Unionists — who  are  entering 
into  a  League  and  Covenant  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  invaders  who  would  enter  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  passing  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Truly  yours, 

HlBERXICUS. 

THE   TAN  ON  WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Constitutional  Club, 
Piccadilly  W. 
26  September  1912. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  H.  T.  Morgan,  savs  in 
his  letter  in  this  week's  issue,  "  The  bad  crops  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  this  season  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  good  ones  in  the  Argentine  and  North  America, 
qnd,  thanks  to  Free  Trade,  corn  will  come  in  without 
a  duty.  So  that  instead  of  what  would  have  been  a 
considerably  enhanced  price  to  the  poor,  they  will  not 
be  affected  ". 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  me  to  have  omitted 
the  fact  that,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  corn 
from  Canada,  which  is  a  large  part  of  North  America 
and  where  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  is  to  come  in  free 
of  any  duty.  He  also  forgets  that  Australia,  Canada, 
Egypt  and  parts  of  the  Outer  Dominions,  if  he  looks 
at  the  imports  during  the  last  few  years,  are  sending 
us  more  and  more  every  year,  whereas  with  their 
increasing  home  wants  the  States  and  Argentina  are 
sending  us  less  and  less.  This  is  likely  still  to  con- 
tinue, and  with  a  stimulus  given  to  Empire  wheat  by 
preferential  terms  over  outside  the  Empire  wheat,  every 
year  will  see  more  and  more  untaxed  wheat  coming  into 
this  country  and  being  grown  here.  The  untaxed  wheat 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  orice  of 
the  taxed  wheat.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  he  has  no 
authoritv  to  say  that  but  for  Free  1  rade  the  prices  this 
year  would  have  been  considerably  enhanced.  His  man 
earning  15s.  a  week  could,  by  more  work  under  a 
change  of  fiscal  policy,  earn  more  per  week,  and  his 
food  is  not  likely  to  rise  in  equal  proportion  to  his 
wages,  the  aim  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  being  to 
give  more  employment  and  to  increase  the  suoolv  of 
food,  thus  keeping  down  the  price,  because  the  larger 
the  supply  the  cheaper. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  W.  Biggs. 

STATE-AIDED  IMPORTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Mr.  Morgan's  position  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  untenable,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
the  Socialist  doctrine   that  the  poor  should  receive 


benefits  without  contributing  anything  towards  the 
cost.  Free  Trade,  as  Mr.  Ralston  Boyd  has  well 
shown,  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  State-aided  imports, 
the  home  producer  being  heavily  taxed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  market,  and  the  foreigner  being  allowed 
the  use  of  it  without  payment.  It  is  a  foolish  and  suicidal 
policy,  and  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  food-stuffs,  agriculture  being  the  most  important 
industry  of  any  country,  and  the  one  which  above  all 
others  should  be  protected  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. To  ruin  our  farmers  in  order  to  gain  the 
votes  of  ignorant  city-dwellers,  who  imagine  that  food 
is  going  to  be  made  cheaper  by  this  process,  is  surely 
the  height  of  national  insanity.  And  yet  there  are  so- 
called  Tariff  Reformers  who  openly  advocate  the  State- 
aided  importation  of  foreign  or  colonial  wheat,  and  the 
lowering  of  British  agriculture  to  the  status  of  the 
poultry-run  and  the  cabbage  garden  ! 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Rusticus. 

THE   AEROPLANE   IN  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Automobile  Club, 

26  September  191 2. 

Sir, — With  the  encouraging  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  leader  on  "  The  Aeroplane 
in  War  "  I  am  so  entirely  in  accord  that  I  all  the  more 
regret  the  apparent  lack  of  a  corresponding  esprit  in 
the  introductory  part  of  the  article. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  aeroplane  has  fallen  several 
hundred  feet,  the  fragments  are  sometimes  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  in  arriving  at  the  cause  of  the 
disaster,  and  the  work  of  the  Public  Safety  and  Acci- 
dents Investigation  Committee  of  the  Royal  Aero  Club, 
which  concerns  itself  in  such  matters,  will  unquestion- 
ably do  much  to  further  our  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  same  light  must  be  regarded  the  invaluable 
scale-msdel  research  work  carried  out  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  for  it  is  only  by  the  thorough 
co-ordinating  of  all  kinds  of  data  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  scientific  side  of  aviation  to  keep  pace  with  the 
daring  of  those  who  fly. 

The  problems  raised  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  leader 
are  essentially  of  a  technical  order,  and  therefore  the 
less  suitable  for  discussion  in  general  terms  ;  but  collec- 
tively they  represent  an  aspect  of  aviation  very  well 
worthy  of  public  encouragement ;  especially  when  there 
is  so  much  gratuitous  scepticism  about  the  future  of 
the  aeroplane  from  the  "  man  in  the  street  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Berriman. 


WILLIAM  BOOTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Captain  Leonard  Bell's  letter  ought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  those  who  agree  with  it.  So  I  offer  you 
some  observations  of  one  who  is  at  least  a  sociologist 
of  thirty  years'  experience  in  various  countries. 

An  English  cilv  which  we  may  call  "A  ".  In  it,  a 
dreadful  slum  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square. 
At  the  entrance  I  have  often  seen  a  Salvation  Army 
band  playing,  and  then  collecting  coppers  from  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  I  never  heard  of  any  other 
"  Salvation  Army  work  "  done  there. 

"  B  "  is  an  English  country  town  in  which  I  visit. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon  a  "  Salvation  "  band  goes 
into  one  of  the  principal  (business)  streets  about  three 
o'clock,  when  the  people  in  the  private  part  of  the  com- 
mercial houses  wish  to  doze  or  talk  in  peace.  After 
some  minutes'  noise  and  a  yelling  address,  there 
knocks  at  the  "  private  doors  "  a  "  Salvation  lass  " 
with  a  bag  for  coins. 

"  C  "  is  a  Salvation  Army  officer  whom  I  overheard 
tell  the  following  tale.     In  his  town  the  Army  won 
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great  credit  by  "  a  tea  to  the  deserving  poor  ".  Sub- 
scriptions from  the  chief  householders  (mostly  Angli- 
cans) were  invited  and  received  in  plenty.  The 
"  Army  "  contributed  not  a  penny.  After  the  tea's 
expenses  were  all  paid,  a  considerable  sum  remained 
in  hand.  It  was  simply  added  to  the  local  "  Army  " 
funds. 

"  D  "  until  her  lamented  death  recently  was  a  pro- 
minent Nonconformist  religious  worker.  I  have  been 
struck  by  her  tales  of  the  pious  parents  in  the  chapels 
who  lament  the  absorption  by  the  "  Army  "  of  excit- 
able sons  or  daughters. 

"E"  is  a  High  church  in  the  East  End.  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  its  clergy.  I  know  that  they  do 
more  for  the  poor  of  their  neighbourhood  in  any  week 
than  the  local  Salvation  Arm)-  does  in  a  year. 

"  D  "  is  a  negro  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  I  have 
there  seen  the  lifetime's  labours  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters in  teaching  reverence  and  self-control  to  negroes 
brought  to  nought  in  a  few  years  by  the  Salvation 
Arm}'. 

It  seems  shocking  that  hospitals,  and  societies  such 
as  that  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  in 
England  should  be  in  heed  of  the  money  which  Church- 
men are  gulled  into  throwing  away  upon  the  Salvation 
Army  by  a  vague  idea  that  "  the  Army  does  so  much 
good  among  the  poor  ". 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Unprejudiced  Inquirer. 


PLAGIARISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
65  Springfield  Road,  S.  John's  Wood  N.W. 

25  September  1912. 
Sir, — Whence  arises  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
author  to  hark  back  on  old  titles?  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin  has  recently  published  the  work  of  a  user  of  a 
title  familiar  to  every  true  Dickens  lover — namely, 
"The  Battle  of  Life".  Shade  of  Sir  Walter  Scott! 
What  would  he,  who  called  Miss  Ferrier  his  "  sister- 
shadow  ",  say  to  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  her  master- 
piece, viz.  "Marriage",  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  for  his 
latest  novel?  And  now,  for  the  third  time  within  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  a  book  is  brought  out 
entitled  "The  Crock  of  Gold".  Was  it  not  the 
Reverend  Baring-Gould  who  apologised  for  such  a 
repetition?  Mr.  James  Stephens  has  apparently  had 
no  suggestion  from  his  publishers  to  refrain  from  it. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Algernon  Warren. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — As  you  have  permitted  "  J.  R.  C."  to  attack 
me  in  your  columns,  I  trust  you  will  have  the  courtesy 
to  allow  me  to  make  a  brief  reply  in  my  own  defence. 

"J.  R.  C."  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Sir  William  Dugdale  was  living  at  no  great  distance 
from  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
had  himself  seen  the  monument.  Is  it  likely  that  when 
he  employed  a  man  to  supply  him  with  an  engraving 
of  it  he  would  let  the  man  palm  off  upon  him  an 
engraving  which  no  more  resembled  the  monument 
th  ;m  a  silk  umbrella  resembles  a  Dutch  cheese?  More- 
over, the  artist  would  know  that  many  persons  who 
had  often  seen  the  monument  would  also  sec  his 
engraving,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character  and 
reputation  he  would  take  care  that  the  latter  at  least 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  former,  even  if  it  were 
not  an  exact  representation  of  it.  But,  as  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Slopes  very  rightly  points  out,  "  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  the  inexactitude  "  of  the  engraving,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  perfectly  correct 
representation  of  the  original  monument.  I  do  not 
attach  any  importance  to  what  "  J.  R.  C."  savs  about 
the  weight  of  the  "  Putti  ",  as  he  does  not  know  of 
what  material  they  were  made. 

Faithfully  yours, 

R.  s.  Beresford. 


REVI  EWS. 

THE  LYRIC. 

"English  Lyrical  Poetry."  By  Edward  Bliss  Reed. 
Newhaven  :  Yale  University  Press.  London  :  Oxford 
University  Press.    1912.    8s.  6d.  net. 

A  COLLECTION  of  those  lyrics  which  poets  them- 
selves  or  their  readers  have  considered  to  be  finest 
would  form  an  interesting  anthology  of  more  than 
moderate  dimensions.  For,  though  as  a  nation  we  have 
had  few  great  painters,  sculptors  or  musicians,  we  can 
lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  many  great  poets.  More- 
over, poets,  like  musicians,  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and 
the  lyric  which  exactly  fits  in  sense  and  sound  our  own 
mood  at  the  time  appears  to  us  the  finest,  <x>  that  now 
one,  now  another,  according  as  we  are  grave  or  gay, 
will  seem  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  an  anthology. 
The  lyric  had  its  origin  in  the  expression  of  emotion  by 
means  of  word  and  music  together;  some  sense  of 
rhythm  was  a  possession  of  primitive  man  ;  children  and 
savages  play  and  work  best  to  some  ordered  flow  of 
sound.  When  but  a  few  words  of  a  song  are  audible 
the  emotion  of  the  listener  is  quickened  only  by  the 
refrain  ;  but  when  words,  melody,  and  voice  unite  in 
consonance  the  effect  is  magically  heightened.  The 
poet  was  originally  singer,  as  well  as  maker  of  words 
and  music ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  discovering  that  there  is 
a  subtle  melody  in  the  juxtaposition  of  words,  and  that 
even  harmony  in  the  strict  musical  sense  is  not  impos- 
sible if  the  ear  could  be  retentive  of  the  echo  of  past 
sounds  ;  he  perceived  that  vowels  and  consonants  could 
have  as  definite  a  cadence  as  that  of  reed  or  string ; 
he  found  that  certain  rhythms  combine  best  with  certain 
moods  and  best  express  them. 

For  instance,  the  opening  lines  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  " 
induce  in  the  reader  a  feeling  of  pensive  melancholy 
almost  irrespective  of  the  sense.  The  choice  of  vowel- 
sounds  in  the  first  line,  rich  as  a  passage  of  Greek,  the 
marked  absence  of  the  disagreeable  sibilant  except 
where  it  softens  the  middle  of  each  line,  the  careful 
veiling  of  harsh  consonants,  and  especially  the  frequent 
but  unobtrusive  recurrence  of  the  letter  "  1  ",  all  show 
that,  apart  from  the  idea  or  thought  which  must  be  the 
mainspring  of  all  song,  there  is  scope  for  the  most 
consummate  art  in  the  arrangement  and  choice  of 
words,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  a  rhythm  to  suit 
the  subject.  If  we  take  other  elegies,  whether  simple 
or  elaborate,  we  shall  find  evidences  of  the  same  art. 
The  song  of  the  brothers  over  Fidele  in  "  Cymbeline  " 
is  quite  perfect  in  its  simple  beauty.  Milton's  grief  was 
that  of  a  contemplative  mind  richly  stored  with  imagi- 
nation and  loftiness  of  thought,  so  that  "  Lycidas  "  is 
like  music  played  on  a  glorious  organ.  The  grace  of 
diction  and  wealth  of  idea  in  Pope's  pentameters  make 
us  forget  their  rhyming  stiffness  and  lack  of  feeling. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  splendid  stanzas  of  "  Adonais  " 
portray  a  grief  beyond  the  ordinary.  The  sorrow  of 
"  In  Mcmoriam  "  ebbs  and  flows  as  the  tides,  and  the 
poem  throughout  is  a  store  of  subjective  and  objective 
musing's  on  Nature.  The  same  might  be  said  of  other 
forms  of  the  lyric  to  show  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
enduring  part  not  only  of  a  poet's  work  but  of  a  nation's 
wealth  of  song'. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  able  exposition  of  the 
growth  and  beauty  of  this  particular  kind  of  poetry. 
Professor  Reed  traces  the  change  in  character  of  the 
lyric,  showing  how  some  particular  poet,  possibly  for- 
gotten now,  was  the  leader  in  the  change  ;  he  indicates 
at  different  stages  the  influence  of  Italian  and  French 
poets,  of  the  Pindaric  ode,  of  the  virile  hardness  of 
Latin.  The  earlier  chapters  are  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing to  the  student  than  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
old  ballads,  epics  in  miniature,  were  songs  simple  in 
diction,  rapid  in  movement,  depicting  deep  emotion; 
the  thoughl  was  naked,  for  the  ait  of  adorning  a  simple 
fancy  with  rich  beauty  of  word  and  rhythm  w  as  lacking 
till  we  come  to  the  burst  of  song  that  heralded  the 
Elizabethan  age,  when  the  lyric  was  the  voice  of  tin; 
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nation.  We  perceive  how  there  gradually  grew  a  grasp 
of  glowing  style,  a  more  musical  expression,  a  fuller 
insight  into  life,  a  deeper  search  beneath  the  surface. 
Sidney  had  attempted  to  abandon  Knglish  metres  for 
•classical,  an  attempt  which  could  not  but  fail,  the  result 
being  artificiality,  insincerity,  uninspired  nonsense. 
Spenser  overthrew  the  attempt  by  bringing  into 
English  song  sweeter  music,  higher  art,  and  that  desire 
of  beauty  which  was  necessary  to  rekindle  the  lyrical 
fire.  Ben  Jonson  with  his  reversion  to  the  classics  and 
Donne  with  his  unconventionality  combined  to  change 
again  the  character  of  the  lyric.  Consideration,  too, 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  there  was  always  some 
link  between  the  social  life  of  the  age  and  the  substance 
of  its  poetry.  Thus  the  political  songs  of  the  early 
Stuarts  had  fire,  pathos,  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  ;  while 
Milton,  the  Puritan,  suppressed  his  emotion  till  it  was 
too  restrained  for  lyrics.  There  followed  a  real  descent 
to  the  Restoration  lyric,  due  perhaps  to  French  in- 
fluence, more  probably  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  style 
which  desired  definite  rule  and  brought  the  couplet  into 
vogue.  Hence  the  poetry  of  this  period  was  lifeless,  a 
■\ictim  to  device  of  metre,  to  lack  of  imagination  and 
distortion  of  accent.  There  is  much  wit  but  little  emo- 
tion in  Dryden  and  Pope  ;  few  touches  of  passion  or 
imagination  illumine  their  poetry.  Lyrical  life  flickered 
and  almost  died  down.  Romance,  love  of  Nature  and 
of  melancholy  were  reborn  with  Shenstone,  Gray  and 
Collins,  to  burst  into  bud  in  the  lyrical  ballads  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  into  full  blossom  in 
the  works  of  the  nineteenth-century  poets  :  the  aim  of 
these  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  life  around,  to  com- 
mune with  birds  and  flowers,  to  see  the  soul  of  Nature 
beneath  the  loveliness  of  earth. 

The  first  great  critic  of  poetry  paid  scant  attention 
to  lyrics  and  made  no  allusion  to  Pindar  or  Sappho  ; 
this  was  because  the  lyrical  cry  did  not  suit  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  Greek  character,  because  it  was  too 
personal,  too  rudimentary,  too  restricted  to  be  in  his 
opinion  true  poetry  ;  it  was  merely  a  step  up  the  stair 
leading  to  drama.  In  the  lyric  the  poet  shows  his  own 
mind  :  he  stands  "  unashamed  of  soul";  in  drama  or 
epic  he  hides  himself  behind  his  heroes.  "  Lyrical 
poetry  ",  says  a  later  critic,  "  is  the  expression  by  the 
poet  of  his  own  feelings  "  ;  we  might  add,  "  in  rhythm 
corresponding  to  the  emotion  ".  It  should  be  marked 
by  colouring  of  human  passion,  by  beauty  of  thought 
and  diction,  rapidity  of  movement,  a  subjective  and 
subtle  revealing  of  the  poet's  mind;  its  charm  often 
confounds  the  critic  and  escapes  the  analysis  of  the 
reader,  for  its  power  lies  in  suggestion.  Some  poets 
are  the  passive  instruments  of  their  emotion,  and  are 
swept  along  in  the  rush  of  their  feelings  ;  others,  like 
Shakespeare,  who  in  six  lines  can  give  perfection  of 
melody  and  completeness  of  idea,  are  masters  of  their 
passion  and  ride  the  tempest  of  their  emotions  in 
safety. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  modern  lyric?  Its  tendency 
is  perhaps  to  be  concerned  too  much  with  intellectual 
life,  whereas  it  should  pursue  emotional  and  rhythmical 
life.  The  melody  should  approach  Nature's  own  hymn, 
the  music  of  wind  and  sea  ;  there  must  be  no  restraint 
orr  stanza  or  rhyme ;  the  style  must  be  glowing,  the 
description  lovely,  the  thought  suggestive,  the  rhythm 
most  musical.  It  may  lack  the  freshness  and  careless 
grace  of  the  Elizabethan  lyric;  but  it  can  be  more 
varied,  richer,  with  wider  outlook  and  far  deeper  in- 
sight into  life.  It  still  needs  "more  life  and  fuller", 
more  frequent  looking  into  the  heart  for  inspiration, 
greater  clearness  of  expression,  avoidance  of  artificiality 
and  of  all  forced  poetic  utterance,  a  keener  instinct  for 
that  line  and  stanza  which  best  fits  the  thought. 
Though  we  may  lament  in  well-worn  phrases  that  true 
drama  has  decayed  while  the  novel  has  matured,  we 
Still  have  song-writers  mindful  of  our  heritage  whose 
lyrics,  when  time  has  sifted  them,  will  be  found  worthy 
to  be  stored  in  the  treasure-house  of  the  nation's 
poetry. 


A  HOOK  OF  THE  ROYAL  OAK. 

"The  Royal  Miracle."    By  A.  M.  Broadley.  London: 
Stanley  Paul.    1912.  16s. 

WHEN  the  young  King  of  Scots,  as  his  enemies 
styled  Charles  II.,  was  escaping  in  clownish 
attire,  with  shorn  locks  and  browned  face,  between 
Worcester  and  Brighthclmstone,  he  would  have  ejacu- 
lated many  an  Oddsfish  and  Gadzooks  had  he  foreseen 
his  wanderings  being  followed  just  260  years  later  by 
nine  enthusiasts  in  two  motors. 

Royal  Oak  literature  has  been  voluminous,  as  Mr. 
Broadlcy's  bibliography  shows,  and  Mr.  Allan  Fea's 
"  Flight  of  the  King  "  (1897)  has  to  some  extent  fore- 
stalled the  present  volume.     But  the  latter  contains 
much  that  was  not  in  Mr.  Fea's  book,  with  the  interest 
of  a  personal  pilgrimage  added.    Tablets  commemorat- 
ing one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  history  have 
since  been  affixed  to  various  spots,  and  Mr.  Broadley 
has  placed  an  inscribed  stone  at  the  corner  of  Lee 
Lane,   at   Bradpole,   where   the   "  miraculous  diver- 
gence "  took  place  on  23  September  165 1.  Certainly 
nothing  became  Charles  II.  in  his  whole  life  so  much 
as  this  time  of  imminent  and  constant  peril,  during 
which  he  was  always  blithe  and  patient  and  generous, 
full  of  courage  and  resource.     He  had  shown  great 
personal  gallantry  in  Worcester  fight,  but  must  have 
sung  in  his  heart  to  think  that  he  was  now  quit  of 
the  Covenanting  Scots,  whose  prisoner  he  had  been 
rather  than  leader.    A  broadside  is  given  here  showing 
Jockie   and   a   Knoxian  preacher  holding  the  young 
King's  nose  to  the  grindstone.    At  this  time  he  was 
twenty-one,  "  a  black  man  six  foot  high  ",  which  makes 
it  inexplicable  that  the  soldiers  rummaging  Sir  Hugh 
Wyndham's  house  at  Trent  should  have  suspected  "a 
young  gentlewoman  of  exceeding  great  beauty  "  as  being 
the  King  in  disguise.    His  escapes  were  repeatedly  of 
the  most  hair-breadth  kind.    There  was  much  loyalist 
chuckling  over  the  chagrin  of  Bartholomew  Westley 
(great-grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley),  "  the 
puny  parson  of  Charmouth  and  a  most  devoted  friend 
to  the  Parricides",  who  was  so  long  at  his  puritanic 
exercise's  that  he  would  not  admit  the  hostler  who  came 
to   report   what   Hamnet   the   smith    said — that  the 
fugitives'  horses  had  been  shod  in  Worcestershire. 
Westley,  however,  could  see  a  joke,  and  observed  that 
Charles  would  surely  thereafter,  love  long  prayers.  The 
King  mixed  freely  with  the  stablemen  as  one  of  them- 
selves, nor  was  his  sang-froid  ever  at  a  loss.  He 
talked  with  a  bragging  fellow,  who  had  been  in  the 
battle  and  vowed  he  had  seen  the  Scots  King  twenty 
times — "  a    man   taller   than    thou  ",   he  replied  to 
Charles'   questions,    "by   four  fingers".     At  Long 
Marston  the  jack  is  still  shown  which  the  servant-maid, 
after  close  catechising,  rated  the  long  lad  in  attendance 
on   Mistress    Lane   for  winding   so   clumsily — "  the 
veryest  clownish  booby  that  she  ever  saw  in  all  her 
life  ".      In    one   house  the  butler,  an  old  Cavalier, 
detected  his  master's  son.    The  mediaeval  story-book 
character  of  the  whole  adventure  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  usual  "  merry  passage  between  the  King 
and   the   miller",  or  the  incident  of  the  ship-master 
locked  in  by  his  dame  to  stay  him  from  getting  hanged 
for  aiding  the  distressful  prince.     Charles'  various 
assumptions  of  the  role  of  a  precisian  are  amusing. 
But  all  the  time  he  was  within   an  ace   of  capture. 
Cromwell,  after  slaying  the  father,  could  hardly  have 
spared  the  son — a  "  malicious  and  dangerous  tray  tour  " 
— and  stone-dead  hath  no  fellow.      But   the  ^ioco 
reward  offered  by  the  Parliament    induced    none  to 
betray  the  secret.     Old  Lady  Wyndham  held  it  her 
highest  honour  that,  after  having  three  sons  and  a 
grandchild  killed  in  the  cause  of  the  Martyr-King,  she 
should  have  helped  to  preserve  his  son.    More  quaintly, 
a  Shoreham  innkeeper,  kissing  the  King's  hand,  said, 
"  Who  you  are,  or  from  whence  you  come,  or  whither 
you  will  I  know  not.    Nevertheless,  I  beseech  God  to 
preserve  and  keep  you  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
shall  be  an  earl  and  my  wife  a  countess  ".    It  was  a 
Charmouth  alewifc  who  told  Parson  Westley  that  she 
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should  think  the  better  of  her  lips  all  her  life  for  having 
received  a  parting  salutation  from  the  Disinherited. 
Mr.  Broadley,  however,  prints  "  kisst  "  as  "  kirst  ". 
In  the  Latin  on  page  186,  "mover"  should  be 
"morer",  and  on  page  236  "  Terne  "  is  a  misprint 
for  "Tcmc  ".  Meanwhile  many  genuine  old  spellings 
have  "  sic  "  appended  in  an  irritating  way,  though 
"  Stonnage  "  for  "  Stonehenge  " — where  Charles 
counted  the  stones  successfully — is  allowed  to  stand. 


THE    HEATHER  MOOX. 


'  Th.3  Heather  Moan."  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson, 
London :  Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

IT  is  difficult  to  write  of  such  a  book  as  this  without 
an  understanding  of  the  temperament  that  requires 
it.  The  charm  of  a  capable  guide-book  is  obvious 
enough,  especially  in  retrospect,  but  where  can  one 
find  the  attraction  in  this  indifferent  sandwich  of 
sentiment  and  Baedecker,  like  a  slice  of  ham  in  a  stale 
Bath  bun?  And  most  assuredly,  if  the  thing  is  to  be 
done,  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it;  indeed,  this  exhibits 
in  almost  every  particular  the  way  not  to  do  it.  Per- 
haps the  lightest  hand  in  composing  such  an  inartistic 
hybrid  was  that  of  William  Black,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  essential  element  in  its  construction, 
the  transmission  alike  of  story  and  information  through 
a  sentimental  temperament,  so  that  the  matters  of  fact 
should  be  coloured  and  stimulated  by  the  condition 
of  the  narrator.  This  fundamental  principle  has  been 
violated  by  the  authors  by  committing  the  recital  of 
story  and  history  alike  to  three  voices,  two  of  which 
arc  in  the  cast.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive, 
both  artistically  and  practically,  a  worse  medley,  but 
its  evils  have  been  increased  by  entrusting  the  most 
important  portions  to  the  heroine,  a  girl  still  in  her 
teens,  brought  up  by  the  oldest-fashioned  of  stage 
grandmothers,  whose  supervision  has  been  so  rigorous 
that  the  girl  has  never  been  in  a  train  or  touched  a 
motor-car,  or  automobile,  as  the  authors  are  still 
pleased  to  call  it. 

Commendable  effects  might  have  been  produced  had 
the  authors  been  capable  of  depicting  events  through 
the  medium  of  simplicity  and  naive  ignorance  with 
which,  in  the  opening  chapters,  the  heroine  is  endowed, 
credible  in  one  restricted  to  the  companionship  of  two 
old  women,  who  had  never  opened  a  new  spaper  and  read 
but  very  few  books.  But  from  the  moment  she  is 
called  in  to  continue  the  story  even-  trace  of  girlish 
inexperience  and  innocence  is  gone.  The  authors  are 
evidently  incapable  of  enabling  her  to  render  the  novelty 
there  surely  would  have  been  in  her  point  of  view, 
and  there  is  little  in  her  sentiments  whih  would  not 
accord  with  those  of  any  commonplace  and  sophisti- 
cated maiden  with  a  taste  for  scribbling,  who  reflects 
on  a  rival  for  the  hero's  affections,  whom  she  describes 
as  cattish:  "Not  that  cats  aren't  nice  in  their  way; 
but  when  ladies  in  fascinating  frocks,  with  hair  beauti- 
fully dressed,  suddenly  develop  a  striking  family  like- 
ness to  Persian  pussies  robbed  of  milk,  it  does  have 
a  quaint  effect  on  the  nerves."  This  from  a  girl  who 
a  few  days  before  knew  far  less  of  the  world  about  her 
than  do  most  ten-year-old  children. 

To  this  young  lady  has  to  be  assigned  most  of  the 
guide-book  selections  which  form  the  declared  padding 
ot  such  a  book  ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  her  profound 
ignorance  of  the  subject  no  more  interferes  with  her 
manipulation  of  Murray  or  Baedecker  than  it  does  with 
the  description  of  her  contemporaries.  Where  such 
complete  indifference  is  shown  to  character  one  could 
hardly  look  lor  a  more  capable  treatment  of  the  guide- 
book filtrates,  and,  indeed,  the  utter  indifference  to 
even  plausible  workmanship  with  which  the  padding 
is  inserted  is  almost  amusing.  There  is  no  pretence 
of  reference  to  any  sort  of  temperament,  save  that  of 
the  industrious  collaborators,  no  matter  bv  whom  the 
needful  extracts  may  be  made,  and  one  feels  that  it 
is  an  entire  presentment  of  their  taste  which  classes 


Scott,  Burns,  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Crockett  together,  but 
with  an  evident  preference  for  Mi'.  Crockett. 

There  seems  to  be  a  skit  intended  by  the  authors 
on  their  own  personalities  in  the  brother  and  sister  w  ho 
write  books  of  a  similar  genre.  One  concludes  that 
the  resemblance  is  in  diversion  only,  since  a  more 
tiresome  person  than  Aline  West  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive.  But  one  may  take  it  that  the  phrase 
"The  exigencies  of  authorship  force  us  to  be  con- 
scientious sight-seers"  expresses  fairly  accurately  a 
common  aim,  while  it  describes  one  of  the  most 
depressing  occupations  that  one  can  imagine  ;  and  that 
Basil  Norman's  horrible  appetite  to  "  '  work  up  '  things 
into  a  plot",  and  his  professionally  bagman  attitude 
to  life  in  general,  presents  not  too  distantly  the  authors' 
case.  If  so,  "The  Heather  Moon"  is  completely 
accounted  for. 


THE  OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

In  an  article  on  the  "  Political  Prospect  "  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review"  Sir  Edward  Ccok  discourses  with 
remarkable  frankness  upon  the  situation  of  the  Government. 
Their  position,  Sir  Edward  Cook  confesses,  is  not  only 
unprecedented,  but  extremely  difficult.  There  are  four  first- 
class  Bills  to  be  driven  through  the  House  before  the  end  of 
the  session,  of  which  one  only  has  yet  jiassed  into  Committee. 
"  Still  ",  urges  Sir  Edward,  "  the  closure  is  a  powerful' 
weapon.  "With  a  large  use  of  it  (which  nobody  likes),  with- 
great  energy,  nil  the  part  of  Ministers,  and  with  very  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  rank-and-file  in  all  sections  of 
the  Coalition,  the  four  coaches  may  conceivably  be  driven 
through  abreast.  It  will  be  a  difficult  job."  The  direct 
cause  of  this  congestion.  Sir  Edward  points  out,  is  the  Parlia- 
ment Act.    No  sane  Government  would  meet  the  House  as- 
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fhe  Government  this  month  will  meet  it,  if  it  were  not  a 
tactical  necessity.  All  these  measures  are  intended  to  pass 
into  law  over  the  heads  of  the  Lords :  therefore,  they  must 
all  be  rushed  through  in  time  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  three 
consecutive  sessions.  "  The  task  of  gathering  a  good 
harvest",  Sir  Edward  complains,  "is  still  made  laborious 
for  a  Liberal  Government.  One  held  cannot  be  garnered  at 
a  time.  The  sheaves  in  every  field  have  to  be  left  standing, 
'  exposed  to  Avind  and  weather,  until  the  end  of  the  period 
ordained  by  the  Parliament  Act.  The  crops  of  1912  cannot 
be  garnered  till  1914.  Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  is  like  a  conjurer  who  must  keep  a  number 
of  balls  in  the  air  at  one  time ;  the  fall  of  any  one  of  them, 
or  any  chance  slip,  may  ruin  the  whole  trick." 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  follows 
Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee.  His  article  on  "Federal 
Government,"  is  the  driest  of  analyses.  Mr.  Sampel  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  learned  the  historical  trick  of  Hallam, 
and  can  successfully  affect  so  studious  an  impartiality  and 
judiciousness  that  his  bias  is  extremely  difficult  to  discount. 
Thus,  in  the  manner  more  of  a  political  philosopher  than  of 
a  party  politician,  he  writes:  "Progress  ...  is  from  simple 
to  complex.  The  rule  holds  good  for  Constitutions.  The 
need  has  arisen  for  systems  of  greater  elaboration  to  be  devised 
to  fit  the  complexity  of  the  problems  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  in  our  own  islands  and  beyond.  In  that  develop- 
ment, there  can  be  little  doubt,  such  elements  of  Federalism 
as  may  suit  the  case  will  be  brought  in,  to  correct  the  present 
over-centralisation  of  the  government  of  rhe  United  Kingdom, 
the  under-centralisation  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  ". 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  to  note  in  this  article 
is  Mr.  Samuel's  admission  that  the  circumstances  of  our 
civilisation  act  as  much  in  the  direction  of  centralisation 
as  in  the  direction  of  Federalism  :  "  Railways  and  telegraphs 
may  make  a  fuller  central  control  both  more  possible  and 
more  necessary.  There  are  signs  in  the  United  States, 
therefore,  of  an  inclination  to  enlarge  in  certain  directions 
the  functions  of  Congress  and  of  the  national  executive,  and 
to  restrict  the  functions  of  the  States.  But  no  American 
would  think  of  abolishing  the  autonomy  of  the  States.  None 
would  regard  as  other  than  ludicrous  a  proposal  to  charge 
Congress  alone  with  the  duty  of  legislating  for  all  the  widely 
scattered  po]3ulations  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
between  Canada  and  Mexico.  None  would  fail  to  oppose  as 
profoundly  unpatriotic  a  plan  which  would  prostrate  the 
central  authority  by  burdening  it  with  a  weight  of  business 
that  no  single  Government  could  ever  lift  and  carry  ".  Note 
that  the  second  half  of  this  paragraph  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever upon  Federalism  in  Britain.  If  no  American  would 
think  of  abolishing  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  it  is  because 
the  distinction  between  them  is  historical  and  necessary  from 
the  vast  areas  involved.  Yet  even  here,  as  Mr.  Samuel  must 
admit,  the  tendency  is  towards  centralisation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Baumann  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  is  yet  again 
the  candid  friend  of  Conservatives.  He  takes  a  strong  and 
definite  line  as  to  National  Insurance  :  "  The  Unionist  Party 
has  gained,  and  will  gain,  nothing  by  their  half-hearted 
support  of  the  Insurance  Act.  They  might  have  gained,  in 
my  opinion  they  would  have  gained  considerably,  if  they 
had  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  second  reading  on  the 
ground  of  its  compulsion.  Mi*.  Bonar  Law's  first  instinct 
to  repeal  the  Act  was  sound,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  into  explaining  away  his 
'Certainly'.  It  is  better  to  be  hung  for  a  sheep  than  a 
lamb.  The  Unionist  leaders  have  a  better  chance  of  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  country  by  boldly  and  plainly  announc- 
ing that  they  will  repeal  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Act  than  by  an  ambiguous  support  of  a  measure  which  they 
must  know  to  be  financially  unsound  and  full  of  practical 
injustice  ".  An  article  in  "  Blackwood  "  on  "  Imperialism 
in  the  Future"  agrees  well  with  Mr.  Baumann  in  asking 
for  a  more  definite  outline  of  Unionist  policy  as  to  Tariff 
Reform;  but  it  is  written  from  rather  a  different  point  of 
view. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  October 
"  National  "  is  an  article  on  "The  Government  and  the 
Marconi  Company  ".  It  is  not  possible  briefly  to  outline 
the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Lawson.  The  "  National  "  view  of 
the  Marconi  transaction  is  definite  and  clear:  "In  a  small 
way  it  has-  been  a  repetition  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
\\  mi  iters  implicated  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  were  impeached 
and  severely  punished.  What  is  to  happen  to  Ministers 
who  directly  or  indirectly  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
Marconi  scandal?  Further,  what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent 
polyglot  riggers  of  Marconi  shares  realising  their  impudent 
ambition  to  monopolise  all  the  wireless  telegraphy  of  the 
British  Umpire  and  the  United  States?  " 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Tafl  as  to  Panama  is  the  principal 
topic  of  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  "Contemporary".  "Quod  licet 
lovi  lion  licet  Bovi."   The  Americans  are  practically  tearing 


up  a  treaty ;  and  Dr.  Dillon  sees  in  their  conduct  a  striking 
proof  of  the  current  fallacies  as  to  the  advent  of  a  millen- 
nium :  "  These  differences  between  the  American  and  British 
Governments  are  disquieting  as  symptoms.  They  damp  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  men  who  set  cultural  progress  above  the  con- 
quests effected  by  violence  or  fraud.  They  shake  one's  faith  in 
arbitration  and  in  treaties,  and  make  one  feel  that  mighty 
armies  and  navies,  heavy  guns,  fortresses,  and  battleships 
are  the  only  trustworthy  guarantees  of  territorial  integrity 
and  of  peace  ".  The  "  National  Review  "  editorially  finds 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  realising  that  it  knew  all  along 
what  America  must  do  when  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  fell 
due  to  be  observed  :  "In  discussing  the  Panama  Canal  Bill 
...  in  our  last  number,  we  refused  to  participate  in  the 
general  excitement  caused  by  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  always  believed 
that  directly  our  cannie  cousins  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  which  enabled  them  to  construct  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  national  enterprise,  they  would  '  scrap  ' 
that  document  as  an  inconvenient  encumbrance,  treat  the 
Canal  as  a  purely  domestic  concern,  and  impose  whatever 
duties  would  ha  most  calculated  to  promote  American 
shipping  and  commerce.  Almost  any  American  Government 
would  have  so  acted  any  yeai*,  and  in  the  year  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  no  American  Government  would  have  even 
contemplated  any  alternative  ". 

Mr.  Noyes  contributes  a  number  of  fluent  verses  to  "  Black- 
wood ".  Mr.  Herbert  Flowerdew  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  publishers,  like  actor- 
managers,  are  reduced  from  sheer  incompetence  rather  to 
trust  to  established  reputations  for  their  ware  than  to  try 
new  men.  His  view  of  the  future  of  the  novel  is  wholly 
dismal:  "  The  custom  of  reviewing  novels  seriously  with  a 
view  to  deciding  their  value  as  contributions  to  literature  or 
to  the  understanding  of  life  is  dying  out.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  linger  at  all  when  the  serious  and  deliberate  review 
has  no  longer  power  to  affect  the  fate  of  a  novel.  Even  as  a 
guide  to  the  library  subscriber  the  review  has  ceased  to  fulfil 
any  purpose,  in  a  day  when  the  library  subscriber  no  longer 
chooses  his  bocks  but  takes  them  by  the  dozen  to  dip  through 
as  quickly  as  the  reviewer  himself.  The  sound  literary 
judgment  of  the  publisher  has  become  as  unnecessary  as  that 
of  the  reviewer,  because  it  is  as  inoperative.  Instead  of  de- 
ciding whether-  a  work  has  sufficient  serious  worth  to  win 
its  way  to  recognition  with  the  aid  of  the  reviewers,  the 
publisher  of  to-day  is  asked  to  decide  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  its  title,  its  suBject,  or  its  authorship  to  promise 
that  it  shall  be  in  instant  demand  at  the  libraries.  And 
not  a  few  publishers  have  frankly  retired  from  speculation 
on  titles  and  subjects,  and  admit  that  the  novel  itself  is 
nothing :  the  only  grounds  which  justify  them  in  publishing 
a  book  is  that  the  author  of  it  has  already  published  others, 
and  that  his  name  guarantees  a'  certain  order  from  the 
libraries  for  any  book,  good  or  bad,  that  he  cares  to  put  on 
the  market.  The  day  is  arriving,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  when  every  publisher  will  similarly  retire  from  a 
speculation  which  the  disappearance  of  the  six-shilling  novel 
from  the  bookshops  renders  hopeless,  and  the  art  of  novel- 
writing  will  be  killed  absolutely  by  the  failure  of  any  means 
whatever  by  which  the  new  novelist,  be  he  a  Hardy  or  a 
Meredith  can  present  himself." 

In  the  "  Cornhill "  Mr.  Gosse  remembers  how  Swin- 
burae  was  nearly  drowned ;  and  Sir  A.  Quiller  Couch 
has  a  Cornish  sketch.  In  the  "  Contemporary  "  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  has  an  article  on  "  Life  and  Professor  Schafer  "  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Masefield  returns  to  the  sea  in  a  poem  contributed 
to  the  "  English  Review  ".  But  easily  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  literature  this  month  are  the  later  letters  of 
George  Meredith  appearing  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine  ".  Now 
th^at  their  publication  is  complete,  we  must  have  these  letters 
in  book  form.  The  wealth  of  allusion,  criticism,  and  personal 
detail  alone  gives  them  extraordinary  value,  which  is  enor- 
mously increased  by  their  perfect  manner.  Among  other 
things,  they  show  how  Meredith's  pi-ose  style  was  the  man. 
Here  are  some  politics  (in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen) 
pertinent  to  ouf*present  discontents:  "  The  case  with  women 
resembles  that  of  the  Irish.  We  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  them,  until  now  they  are  encouraged  to  demand  what 
they  know  not  how  to  use,  but  have  a  just  right  to  claim. 
Tf  the  avenues  of  our  professions  had  been  thrown  open  to 
them,  they  might  have  learnt  the  business  of  the  world,  to 
be  competent  to  help  in  governing.  But  these  were  closed, 
won, en  were  commanded  to  continue  their  reliance  upon  their 
poor  attractions.  Consequently,  as  with  the  Irish,  they  push 
to  grasp  the  baguette  which  gives  authority.  And  they  will 
gel  it  ;  and  it  will  be  a  horrible  time".  Over  forty  of  these 
leUers  are  to  lie  had  lor  a  shilling.  "  Scribror  "  is  cheap 
indeed. 
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GRANDE  CHARTREUSE 

LIQUEURS- 

Now  made  in  Tarragona,  Spain,  and  again  shipped  in  the 
old  shape  bottles  and  under  the  labels  here  shown. 

These  Liqueurs  are  as  delicious  now  as  they 
- — were  formerly — being  made  with  the — - 

Same  Plants, 

•  the 

Same  Ingredients, 

according  to  the 

Same  Secret  Process 

as  of  old  and  by  the 

Same 


who  used  to  make  them  in  France,  previous 
■  to  their  expulsion.—  


p&o 


Under  Contract  with  H.M.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 

Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL   EASTERN  PORTS. 

For  freight    and   passage  apply: 
P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,   122,  LeadenhaU    Street,  E.C. ; 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  London. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agencies  :  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street, 
and  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  13  Cockspur  Street. 


For  general  tise 


The  "Allenhurys"  Di°t  is  a  complete  and  easily  digested  Food.  It  is 
pleasant  to  take,  readily  assimilated  and  speedily  restorative.  Whilst 
helping  the  system  to  recover  its  tone  and  vigour,  it  forms  an  ideal  food 
for  general  use.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predigested  form.  Made  in  a  minute— add  boiling  water  only 


or 

Chemists,  GfAp 

1/6  fi?  3/-  ~2?k 

per  tin  ^  « 


D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

WB  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all.  Spring  Flower 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  ior  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR   &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

&35 
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HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 

AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"  A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4ird. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By  "  PA.T,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Art  (Augusfce  Rodin).    Hod  dor  and  Stoughton.    16  s.  net. 
Architectural  Drawing  and  Draughtsmen  (Reginald  Blomfield). 

Cassell.    10.-!.  6<l.  net. 
The  National  Gallery  (J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch).    Grant  Richards. 

2s.  net. 

Portrait  Medals  of  Italian  Artists  of  the  Renaissance  (G.  F. 
Hill).    Lee  Warner.    16s.  net. 

Biography. 

Correspondence  of  Sarah  Spencer,  Lady  Lyttelton,  1787-1870 
(Edited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hugh  Wyndham).  Murray.  15.--. 
net. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (Gerhard  Gran).  Blackwood.  12s.  bd. 
net. 

Le  Motiere  du  XXe  Siecle  :  Bernard  Shaw  (Augustin  Hamon). 

Paris  :  Eugene  Figuiere.    3.50/r.  net. 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  (Edith  Humphris  and  Douglr.s  Sladen). 

Constable.    12s.  bd.  net. 
Remembrances  of  a  Religio-Maniac  :   An  Autobiography  (D. 

Davidson).    Stratford -on -Avon  :  Shakespeare  Press.    3s.  bd. 

net. 

John  Milling-ton  Synge  and  the  Irish  Dramatic  Movement  (Francis 
Bickley)  ;  Lafcadio  Hearn  (Edward  Thomas)  ;  Mahommed, 
"The  Great  Arabian"  (Meredith  Townsend).  Constable. 
Is.  each  net. 

Classics. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (In 
the  Translation  of  George  Long).  Lea  Warner.  10s.  bd. 
net. 

Troy  :  A  Study  in  Homeric  Geography  (Walter  Leaf).  Mac- 
millan.    12s.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 
The  Minority  of  Henry  the  Third  (Kate  Norgate).  Macmillan. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Renaissance  (William  Henry  Hudson).  Cassell. 
5  s.  net. 

The  Story  cf  Lucca  (Janet  Ross  and  Nelly  Eriehsen).  Dent. 
4s.  bd.  net. 

Bohemia,  1866  (Lieut. -Colonel  Neill  Malcolm).    Constable.  5s. 

net.       t  "  - 
Rose  Castle  :  The  Residential  Seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 

(James  Wilson). 

School  Books. 

Business  Geography  (X  Hamilton  Birrell).  Ralph  Holland. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Cornelia  :  Latin  Readings  for  the  Second  Year  (E.  Vernon  Arnold 
and  J.  W.  E.  Pearce).    Dent.    Is.  4r/. 

Science  and  Philosophy.  « 
Kant  and  Spencer  (Borden  Parker  Bowne).    Constable.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

The  Interpretation    of    Religious  Experience  (John  Watson). 

Vol.  1,  Historical ;  Vol.  2,  Constructive.    Glasgow  :  Macle- 

hose.    10s.  net  each. 
Hypnotism  and  Disease  (H.  C.  Miller).    Unwin.    5s.  net. 

Theology. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Johannine 
Epistles  (Rev.  A.  E.  Brooke).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    10s.  6d. 

The  Crosd  in  Human  Life  (M.  Clare).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
6s.  net. 

The  Present,  and  the  Future  in  Christ  (Rev.  M.  Hitchcock), 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Children's  Heritage  (Rev.  G.  R.  Oakley),  2s.  ; 
St.  Augustine  the  Preacher  (W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson),  bd. 
S.P.C.K. 

Travel. 

Sport  in  Five  Continents  (A.  E.  Leatham).    Blackwood.  15s. 

net. 

My  Sudan  Year  (H.  E.  Stevens).    Mills  and  Boon.    10s.  bd. 

net. 

Venezuela  (L.  V.  Dalton).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  bd.  net. 
Provence  and  Languedoc  (Cecil  Headlam).    Methuen.    10s.  bd. 

net. 

Florida  Trails  (Winthrop  Packard).    Frank  Palmer.    7s.  6(7. 

net. 

Algiers,  the  Sahara,  and  the  Nile  (Rachel  Humphreys).  Ham- 
Smith.    5s.  net. 

First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- Allegheny  Region  (Alvord  and 

Bidgood).    Cleveland  :  Clark.    $4  not. 
The  Holy  War  in  Tripoli  (G.  F.  Abbott).    Arnold.    15s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
In  Varying  Mood  or  Jetsam,   Flotsam,  and  Ligan  (Ingersoll 

Lockwocd).      Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  :  Published  by  the 

author.    50  cents. 
To  Algernon  Qharles  Swinburne  and  Other  Poems  (Henry  J. 

Barker).    Jarrold.    3s.  net. 
Miss  Julia  the  Stronger  (August  Strindberg)  ;  There  are  Crimes 

and  Crimes  (August  Strinberg).    Duckworth.    2s.  net  each. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October. — The  Westminster 
Review,  2--.  bd.  net:  The  World's  Work.  Is.  net;  United 
Service  Magazine.  2s.;  The  Mendel  Journal.  2».  bd.  net; 
The  Socialist  Review,  bd.  net;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 
Is.;  Tho  Army  Review,  Is.;  Bedrock,  2s.  bd.  net;  English 
Church  Review,  3*/.  net;  The  Hibbert  Journal,  2s.  bd.  net; 
The  Open  Court,  10  cents;  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  5s. 
net  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  bd.  net  :  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
2.50//1.  *       '  -1 


BOOK  MONTHLY 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  new 
Autumn  Books,  get  the  October  BOOK 
MONTHLY,  price  6d.  This  number 
begins  a  new  volume,  and  it  is  an 
exceptionally  good  number,  including 
the  illustrations. 

Publishers:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  London. 
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FROM  ROBERT  SCOTT'S  AUTUMN  LIST 

By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  LACEY,  M. A. 

IN  CHURCH 
AND  STATE  5. 


MARRIAGE 


net. 

The  author's  contention  is  that  marriage  is  a  relation  in  the  order  of  nature 
as  indestructible  as  any  other  nstural  kinship,  which  is  raised  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  to  the  order  of  grace  and  enriched  with  sacramental  eflicacy.  Being 
a  social  relation,  the  basis  of  all  human  society,  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
social  order,  alike  in  Church  and  in  Slate.  The  treatment  of  it  in  human  law  is 
summarily  discussed,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  interaction  of  Church  and  State 
are  fully  considered,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  methods  of  conciliation,  with 
special  reference  to  the  present  needs  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  Q1RDLEST0NE,  M.A. 
THE  BUILDING-UP  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

5s.  net. 

Dean  Wace  says:  "  I  shall  look  forward  especially  to  Mr.  Girdlestone's  work 
on  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  few  people  who  know  so  much  on  the  subject, 
and  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  hoping  for  more  guidance  from  him." 

By  the  Rev.  W.  St.  CLAIR  TISDALL,  D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  OTHER  FAITHS        5s.  net. 
An  Essay  in  Comparative  Religion. 

The  author's  aim  in  this  book  is  to  consider  briefly,  but  with  some  thorough- 
ness, the  real  and  supposed  resemblances  which  have  been  pointed  out  between 
certain  Christian  doctrines  and  those  of  other  religions,  and  thus  to  ascertain  in 
what  relation  Christianity  stands  to  other  faiths. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUMMER,  D.D. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  REFORM  A  TION     3s.  6d.  net- 

JEWISH  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Selected  and  translated  by  CLAUD  FIELD. 
Illustrated  by  May  Mulliner.    2s.  6d. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST  FREE. 

London  :  ROBERT  SCOTT,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  FOR  1912  NOW  READY. 

BOOK    PRICES  CURRENT 

VOLUME   26.      27s.  6d.  net. 

This  unusually  interesting  volume  is  a  descriptive  account  of  a  large  number 
of  exceptional  and  important  books,  many  of  which  have  not  been  seen  in  the 
auction  room  for  years. 

NOTES  ON  EPWORTH  PARISH  LIFE 
IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  A.  F.  MESS1TER,  M.R.CS.     Crown  8vo. 
With  3  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net 

LONDON:  ELLIOT  STOCK, 
7   PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


Catalogue  E106 
Sent  Post  Free. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK 
By  "The  Saturday  Review" 
Dramatic  Critic.  

The  Censor 


and 


The  Theatres 

By  JOHN  PALMER. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net.    {Inland  Postage,  46!.) 


In  this  book  the  story  of  the  censorship  is  told  from  Shakes" 
peare's  time  to  the  moment  when  Walpole  outlawed  the  theatre  in 
1737.  The  author  then  passes  to  a  statement  of  the  present 
legislative  position.  He  proceeds  to  group  the  arguments  for  and 
against  an  arbitrary  censorship  of  the  stage,  allowing  the  most 
celebrated  witnesses  on  either  side  to  speak,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
themselves,  and  he  concludes  with  a  brief  consideration  of  remedies- 
His  object  has  been  to  emphasize  the  lighter  side  of  a  subject  which 
most  of  our  popular  playwrights  and  managers  have  helped,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  to  make  amusing.  But  the  serious  side  of  the 
problem  is  not  omitted  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer  sums  up,  as  he  hopes 
conclusively,  in  favour  of  a  theatre  free  under  the  law. 


ON     SALE     AT     ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN 
1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

AUTUMN  LIST. 
THE  DIARIES  OF  WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY. 

Kdited  by  WILLIAM  TOYNliEE.  With  numerous  Portraits.  Two 
vols.    Small  royal  8vo.  32s.  net. 

MEMORIALS  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

HyC.  F.VELE1GH  WOODRUFF,  M.A.,  Six  Preacher  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  etc.,  and  WILLIAM  DANKS,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary. 
With  Illustrations  by  Louis  Weirter,  R.Ii.A.      Demy  'ivo.  16s.  net. 

GEORGE  BORROW.   The  Man  and  His  Books. 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS,  Author  ol  "  The  Life  of  Richard  Jefferies;" 
"  The  Heart  of  England,"  etc.,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8\o. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

IN  FRENCH  AFRICA.   Scenes  and  Memories. 

By  Miss  BETH  AM. EDWARDS,  Author  o<  "  Unfrequented  France," 
"  French  Vignettes,"  etc.  With  numerous  original  and  copyright  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  FORSTER  AND  HIS  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  R.  RENTON.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ROMANCES  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

By  FRANCIS  CRIBBLE,  Author  of  "The  Passions  of  the  French 
Romantics,"  "Chateaubriand  and  his  Court  of  Women,"  etc.  With  Six 
Photogravure  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

JOHN  JONATHAN  &  COMPANY. 

By  JAMES  MILNE,  Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  London,"  etc.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Charles  Pears.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

ABORIGINES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  the  late  Colonel  GEORGE  EARL  CHURCH.  Edited  by  an  Old 
Friend.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.C.B. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  IN  THE  INDIAN  POLICE. 

By  C.  E.  GOULDSBURY,  Author  of  "  Dulall,  the  Forest  Guard." 
Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  COMTE  D'ESPINCHAL. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  D  HAUTERIVE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  RODOLPH 
STAWELL.    With  numerous  Portraits.  Demy8vo.12s.6d.net. 

SUMMER  DAYS  IN  SHAKESPEARE  LAND. 

By  CHARLES  G.  HARPER,  Historian  of  the  Roads  of  England 
With  numerous  Drawings  by  the  Author.   Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net 

DIGRESSIONS :  Being  Passages  from  the  Works  of 
E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON. 

Edited  by  "  Bellwaule."  With  Portrait.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net  in 
cloth,  5s.  net  in  leather. 

LETTERS  FROM  SOLITUDE:  And  Other  Essays. 

By  FILSON  YOUNG,  Author  of  "  Memory  Harbour,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
li.  net. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

By  W.  WALTER  CROTCH.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

METAL  WORK  AND  ENAMELLING:  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Cold  and  Silversmiths'  Work  and  their  Allied 
Crafts. 

By  HERBERT  MAR  YON,  Associate  of  University  College,  Reading. 
With  400  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo  7s.  6d.  net. 


FAMOUS  BOOKS  AT  Is.  NET. 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

By  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE,  O.M.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
&c,  Author  of  "  The  World  of  Life,"  &c. 

MARRIAGE  AS  A  TRADE. 

By  CICELY  HAMILTON,  Author  of  "Diana  of  Dobson's,"  &c. 


NEW  FICTION. 


THE  ANTAGONISTS. 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON,  Author  of  "The  City  of  Beautiful 
Nonsense."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  uniform  collected  edition  of  Mr.  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON'S 

NOVELS,  at  2s.  net  per  volume,  now  includes  THE  APPLE  OF  EDEN, 
TRAFFIC,  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  (CATHERINE,  SALLY  BISHOP,  and 
MIRAGE.    Other  volumes  will  follow  shortly. 

VALSERINE  (English  and  French  Versions). 

By  MARGUERITE  AUDOUX,  Author  of  "Marie  Claire."  Crown 
Bvo.  6S. 

JOHN  OF  JINCALO :  The  Story  of  a  Monarch  in  Difficulties. 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN,  Author  of  "An  Englishwoman's  Love 
Letters  "  &c,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CELESTIAL  CRITIC. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN,  Author  of  "A  Magdalen's  Husband,"  "The 
Glory  and  the  Abyss,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6S. 

LETTERS  TO  A  PRISON. 

By  Mrs.  FRED  REYNOLDS,  Author  of  "The  Horseshoe,"  &c,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CHALET  IN  THE  WOOD. 

By  EDWARD  QUARTER.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TOMMY  L0B3 ;  Some  Incidents  in  His  Career. 

By  WALTER  EMANUEL,  Author  of  "A  Dog  Day,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  by  John  Hassall,  R.I. 
Crown  4to.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  ij  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  16,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  the  late  T.  F. 
Dillon  Croker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  the  property  of  the 
late  G.  P.  A.  Pembroke,  Esq.,  16  Fealherstone  Buildings,  W.C.  (sold  by  order  of 
the  Executors),  the  property  of  Iltyd  Nicholl,  Esq.,  removed  from  The  Ham, 
Llantwit  Major,  Glamorganshire,  and  other  properties,  including  Typographical 
Works  ;  scarce  Collections  relating  to  Kent  ;  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London, 
Theodore  Hook's  copy,  with  his  manuscript  notes  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum  ;  La  Fontaine  :  Conteset  Nouvelles,  1762  ;  Sowerby's  English  Botany  ;  Cox's 
Magna  Britannia,  extra-illustrated,  bound  in  23  vols,  atlas  folio  ;  Works  on  English 
History  ;  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE    BOOKS    and    MANUSCRIPTS,    including    the   property  of 
S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Esq.,  Torwood,  Peebles,  N.B. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C,  on  MONDAY,  October  21,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  S.  R. 
Crockett,  Esq.,  Torwood,  Peebles,  N.B.,  and  the  property  of  G.  E.  Cower,  Esq. 
(deceased,  of  3  Gower  Street,  W.C),  sold  by  order  of  the  Executors,  including  Fine 
Sets  of  the  Writings  of  Modern  Authors,  viz.  :  F.  Anstey,  Sir  W.  Besant,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  G.  Borrow,  The  Bronte  Sisters,  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  T.  Hall  Caine, 
W.  Carleton,  Wilkie  Collins,  F.  Maiion  Crawford,  S.  R.  Crockett,  C.  L.  Dodgson, 
A.  Conan  Doyh,  George  Eliot,  John  Gait,  G.  R.  Gleig,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Thomas 
Hardy,  C.  G.  Harper,  Anthony  Hope,  G.  P.  R.  James,  R.  Jefferies,  C.  Kingsley, 
R.  Kipling,  A.  Lang,  Whyte  Melville,  C.  Lever,  Capt.  Marryat,  G.  Meredith,  Quiller 
Couch,  G.  A.  Sala,  Sir  W.  Scott,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Anthony 
Trollope,  Stanley  Weyman  :  Books  with  Coloured  Plates,  Works  on  Scotland, 
Historical  and  Biographical  Works,  Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


<oSu>  Juzd  4ocUked  outtoitfv  ^THERMOS* 

Hot  Soup,  Bovril,  Beef  Tea,  etc.,  carried  in  a  "THERMOS  " 
remains  hot  for  24  hours. 

Prices  from  5/» 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
Thermos  goods   have  "THERMOS"  on  them. 
From  all  Jewellers,  Chemists,  Ironmongers  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  only:  A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  CO.,  8  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  HEADMASTER- 
8H1F  of  the  MILITARY  and  CIVIL  SIDE  will  be  VACANT  at  the  end 
of  the  current  term.  Applications  for  the  post,  accompanied  by  not  more  than 
three  testimonials  and  three  references,  must  reach  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  »6th  October.  Requirements  :  high  mathematical  teaching,  and 
organising  qualifications.    Salary,  ^1,000  per  annum. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
««  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

FREDERICK  HOTELS. 


The  Fourteenth  Ordinary'  General  Meeting  of  the  Frederick  Hotels, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  Russell,  Russell  Square, 
W.Ov  Mr.  Arthur  Bird,  J. P.,  presiding.  The  Chairman  6aid  :  Since  our 
last  meeting  death  has  removed  two  of  your  directors,  Sir  Horace 
Regnart  and  Mr.  George  Cooke.  To  fill  the  two  vacant  places  on  the 
board  your  directors  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  Sir  John  H.  Bethell, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Dinham  to  join  the  company,  and  their 
election  will  foe  submitted  to  this  meeting  for  confirmation.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  say  any  more  than  con- 
gratulate the  shareholders  on  their  appointment.  The  death  of  Sir  Horace 
Regnart  also  left  vacant  the  chairmanship  of  the  company,  and  your 
direetore  unanimously  requested  me  to  take  up  this  position:  I  confess 
I  did  so  reluctantly,  as  1  am  older  than  I  may  aippear ;  but  I  represent 
6uch  large  interests  in  the  company  that  I  felt  I  could  hardly  refuse 
the  position.  A  change  in  the  administration  was  made  necessary  by  the 
resignation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  the  late  managing  director 
and  secretary.  After  weighty  consideration  the  board  resolved  not  to 
appoint  a  managing  director,  but  to  delegate  the  executive  control  to 
three  of  their  number — Mr.  Ronald  Peake,  Sir  John  H.  Bethell,  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Dinham.  These  gentlemen  interest  themselves  in  all  details  of  the 
business ;  they  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  they  visit  the  hotels 
(periodically,  so  that  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  various  managers 
of  your  hotels.  The  new  administration  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  A.  Macmurchy  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  company.  Now  with  regard  to  the  trading  of  the 
company  for  the  past  year.  You  will  see  from  the  accounts  there  ds  an 
increase  in  the  business  done  of  over  £9,000,  and  this  represents  many 
thousands  of  additional  visitors.  We  have  every  reason-  to  hope  that  the 
increase  will  continue,  as  the  board  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  and  thought  to  all  things  which  may  secure  to  visitors  every 
comfort  and  luxury.  This  is  no  light  task,  and  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  past  year  over  £30,000  has  been  spent  on  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, and  in  this  sum  a  considerable  amount  represents  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character.  In  our  estimate  of  expenditure 
for  the  current  year  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  a  considerable 
reduction  on  last  year's  figures  without  in  any  way  starving  the  com- 
pany's properties.  With  regard  to  the  other  items  ill  the  accounts, 
expenditure  on  consumable  istores  and  general  expenses  has  increased,  but 
against  this  there  is  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  business.  The 
central  office  leases,  &c,  you  will  observe,  disappears  from  the  balance 
sheet,  the  net  result  of  the  transfer  being  a  loss  of  £410,  which  we 
have  written  oft  the  year's  profits,  although  the  furniture  and  fittings 
of  the  new  offices  would  represent  nearly  this  figure.  The  balance  sheet 
is  further  simplified  by  transferring  £3900  from  repairs  and  maintenance 
reserve  to  special  expenditure  in  suspense,  leaving  this  last  item  at 
£1605  15s.  5d.  The  repairs  and  maintenance  reserve  now  stands  at  £2600, 
and  in  view  of  the  excellent  condition  of  all  your  properties  wo  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  increase  thi6  reserve  in  the  meantime.  Stocks 
and  debtor  balances  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  £9000,  partly  due  to  a 
reduction  of  wijie  stocks  and  partly  to  a  smaller  amount  being  out- 
standing for  visitors'  bills.  The  cash  at  bankers  and  in  hand  shows  an 
inorease  of  nearly  £14,000,  and  investments  stand  at  the  same  figures  as 
last  year.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  current  year,  the 
wretched  summer  we  havo  had  has  not  been  conducive  to  good  business 
at  our  seaside  hotels;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  have  had  a  record 
season  at  our  hotel  at  Harrogate,  and  the  business  of  the  other  hotels  is 
well  up  to  the  normal.  In  London  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
coming  winter  will  be  a  prosperous  one  for  our  hotels.  I  now  beg  to  pro- 
pose :  "  That  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  as  presented  to  you  for  the 
year  ended  Juno  30,  1912,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved  and 
adopted." 

Mr.  Ronald  Peake  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  special  resolution  of  the 
company  passed  and  confirmed  at  extraordinary  general  meetings  thereof 
held  respectively  on  September  '23,  1902,  and  October  16,  1902,  be 
roscinded,  and  that  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  and  Deferred  Ordinary 
shares  of  the  company  be  consolidated  into  one  class  of  shares,  to  be 
called  Ordinary  Ghares,  with  the  rights  expressed  to  be  attached  to  the 
Ordinary  shares  of  the  company  by  the  original  articles  of  association 
of  the  company." 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  ordinary  capital  is  now  divided  into  150X00 
Preferred  Ordinary  shares  of  7s.  btl.  each,  making  £56.250.  and  400,000 
Deferred  Ordinary  shares  of  7s.  6d.   each,  making  £150.000.  a  total  of 

£206,250.  The  Preferred  Ordinary  shareholders  are  entitled  to  a  non- 

euinulativo  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  before  the  Deferred  Ordinary  share 
holders  can  take  anything.  After  passing  this  resolution  there  will 
exist  only  550.000  Ordinary  s.hares  of  7s.  6</.  each,  making  the  ordinal) 
capital  £206.250.  as  at  present.    1  now  beg  to  move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ronald  Peake.  seeond<>d  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Meetings  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shareholders  and  Deferred  Ordinary 
shareholders  were  afterwards  held,  at  which  the  resolution  was  also 
carried. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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A.  J.  WHITE,  Ltd. 

THE  SHAREHOLDERS  APPROVE  THE  REORGANISATION 
OF  CAPITAL. 


An  hxtruordiuurv  General  .Minting  of  A.  J.  White,  Limited,  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  et  "the  Memorial  Hall  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  resolutions  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  the  capital  from  £l,0C0,(AJO  to  £300,000.  Mr.  J.  Taylor 
Marsh  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  O.  A.  Macpherson)  having  reed  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  9aid  :  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  light  of  the  trading 
and  profits  for  many  years  past,  the  capital  is  too  high.  With  such  an 
amount  of  average  annual  profit  it  is  simply  absurd  to  continue  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  of  money.  The  board  have  felt  this  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  so  have  you.  Scarcely  a  meeting  has  taken  place  but  there 
have  been  comments  and  criticisms  concerning  the  amount  of  the  capital, 
and  many  shareholders  have  spoken  as  to  the  advisability  of  reducing  it. 
Your  directors  made  numerous  efforts  to  provide  a  remedy,  but  the 
constantly  recurring  difficulty  was  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  two  classes  of  shareholders.  So  long  as  both  olasses  of  shareholders 
insisted  upon  their  full  pound  of  flesh  an  arrangement  was  evidently  im- 
possible. One  of  tho  great  feature*  of  the  present  scheme  is  that,  on 
terms  which  have  been  accepted  as  equitable  by  the  great  mass  of  share- 
holders, this  conflict  is  finally  extinguished.  In  future  every  penny  than 
available  for  dividend  will  belong  equally  to  every  shareholder,  according 
to  his  interest  in  the  company.  As  to  the  details  of  the  scheme,  they  are  60 
simple,  and  have  been  60  thoroughly  put  before  you  both  by  the  com- 
jion-y's  communications  and  by  the  press,  that  1  need  not  go  through 
them  in  detail.  Briefly  6tated,  tho  Preference  shares  are  cut  down  to  IDs. 
and  the  Ordinaries  to  2s.,  and  then  every  five  Ordinaries  are  con- 
solidated into  one,  and  all  the  resulting  shares  have  the  same  rights. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  in  certain  future  events  the  Preference  share- 
holders stand  to  gain,  while  in,  other  events  the  advantage  goes  to  the 
Ordinaries.  Under  the  scheme,  if  the  profits  get  up  to  above  £56,0Gl 
the  Preference  shareholders  take  five-sixths  of  profits,  whirfh  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  the  Ordinaries.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  profits  are 
less  than  that,  the  Ordinary  shares  take  a  small  proportion  which  other- 
wise would  Have  gone  to  the  Preference  shareholders.  The  capital  itself 
is  reduced  from  £1,000,000  to  £300,000  in  10s.  shares,  all  having  equal 
rights.  There  is  only  one  other  observation  I  want  to  make  to  you. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  prophecies,  and  I  am  not  going  to  commit 
myself  to  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  future.  But  I  can  at  least 
say  this :  Apart  from  the  general  causes  of  depression,  with  which  you 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  the  company.  If  after  consideration  you 
decide  to  sanction  this  scheme  you  will  be  strengthening  the  hands 
of  your  board  in  various  respects.  The  board  recommend  the  acceptance 
of  the  scheme.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
that  can  be  devised.  And  one  thing  I  would  particularly  ask  you  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that,  were  the  present  6cheme  not  passed,  then,  fron' 
what  your  directors  have  ascertained  and  believe,  no  other  scheme  woult' 
have  the  slightest  chance.  I  move  the  passing  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions:  (1)  "That  the  capital  of  the  company  be  reduced  from  £1,000,CCC 
(divided  into  500,000  Preference  shares  each  of  £1  and  500, COO  Ordinary 
shares  each  of  £1)  to  £300.000,  and  that  such  reduction  be  effected  by 
cancelling  capital  which  has  been  lost  or  is  unrepresented  by  available 
assets  to  the  extent  of  10s.  in  respect  of  each  of  the  Preference  shares 
of  the  company  and  13s.  in  respect  of  each  of  tho  Ordinary  shares  of 
the  company,  and  by  reducing  the  nominal  amount  of  each  such  Pre- 
ference share  from  £1  to  10s.  and  each  such  Ordinary  share  from  £1  to 
2«."  (2)  "  That  the  500,000  ordinary  shares  each  of  2s.  resulting  from 
tho  said  reduction  of  capital  be  consolidated  in  such  manner  that  every 
five  of  the  said  reduced  shares  of  2s.  each  shall  constitute  one  new 
share  of  10s.,  each  shareholding  of  Ordinary  shares  not  consisting  of 
,  five  shares  or  an  exact  multiple  of  five  shares  (other  than  the  share- 
holding of  338  shares  numbered  from  339037  to  339252 ;  and  239667  to 
239788  inclusive),  registered  in  the  name  of  Charles  Archibald  Macpher 
son),  being  for  this  purpose  treated  as  increased  to  five  shares  or  tho 
next  exact  multiple  of  five  Scares  as  the  case  may  require  by  transfer 
from  the  said  shareholding  of  338  shares  registered  in  the  name  of  the 
said  Charles  Archibald  Macpherson,  such  shareholding  being  treated  as 
reduced  by  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  to  balance  the  said  increases 
accordingly."  (3)  "That  the  100,000  new  shares  of  the  company,  -  eac) 
of  10s.,  resulting  from  the  said  reduction  and  consolidation  of  the 
Ordinary  shares  of  tho  company,  and  the  500,000  shares  of  the  company 
each  of  10s.,  resulting  from  the  said  reduction  of  the  Preference  shares 
of  the  company,  be  consolidated  into  a  single  uniform  class  of  shares, 
-o  that  the  capital  of  the  company  may  henceforth  consist  of  £3U0,lo 
divided  into  600,000  Ordinary  shares  each  of  10s,.  carrying  in  all  respects 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  the  share  capital  of  the  eomp>:' 
be  reorganised  accordingly,  and  that  the  pronts  of  the  company  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  capital  as  so  re-orgamised  as  from  Septem 
ber  30,  1912."  (4)  "  That  tho  articles  numbered  respectively  76,  88.  and 
89  of  the  company's  articles  of  association  be  varied  in  the  following 
respects,  viz.  :  (i)  That  Article  76  be  varied  so  as  to  provide  that  at  a 
poll  every  member  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  have  one  vote  for 
every  share  held  by  him.  (ii)  That  in  Article  88  the  holding  of  shares 
or  stock  of  the  company  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1000  be  substituted 
for  the  holding  of  Ordinary  or  Preference  shares  or  stock  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  nominal  value  of  £2000  as  the  qualification  of  every  director 
of  the  company,  (iii)  That  Article  89  (dealing  with  the  directors' 
remuneration)  be  varied  by  cancelling  the  words  '  and  6uch  further  sum 
as  may  be  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  net  profits  of  the 
company  in  that  year  (if  any)  after  paying  the  dividend  on  the  Prefer- 
ence shares,  and  also  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  ordinary  shares,'  and  by  substituting  tho  words  '  and  such  further 
sum  or  earns  (if  any)  as  the  company  may  in  general  meeting  from 
time  to  time  direct,'  and  by  adding  a  provision  that  the  remuneration 
of  the  directors  shall  be  deemed  to  accrue  from  day  to  day,  so  tint  n 
director  holding  office  for  a  fraction  of  a  year  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
apportioned  part  and  no  more  of  the  directors'  remuneration  for  such 
year. 

Mr.  It.  Stafford  Charles,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  6aid  that  the 
Kh"m«  proposed  was  no  hurried  one,  but  had  been  talked  over  for  a 
<<>n^derablc  time.  The  directors  had  not  come  before  the  ehnreho'dors 
with  a  scheme  until  they  had  thoroughly  and  carefully  considered  it 
from  every  point  of  vicrw.  Of  course,  it  was  a  scheme  which  \v.i,s  bound 
to  tttlte  a  certain  amount  of  crTKcism,  but  he  hoped  that  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  terms  the  shareholders  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
2  wh:ch,th«  directors  had  arrived— viz.,  that  it  was  the  best  scheme 
OU  could  be  conceived  in  tne  interests  of  the  shareholders.  After  some 
discussion  the  resolutions  were  carried,  with  three  dissentients,  and  a  poll 
formally  demanded,  and  separate  meetings  of  holders  of  the  Preference 
and  Ordinory  shares  subsequently  held.  In  each  case  the  resolution* 
were  carried  on  a  show  of  hands  and  a  poll  formally  demanded 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  as  follows:— 
Extraordinary  general  meeting — 
Number  of  shareholder..)  legally  necessary  to  pass  the  scheme     1  441 
Nnmber  obtained  in  favour  of  scheme  ...  1'anc 
Number  of   vote,  legally  necessary        ...  569Sfifl 
Number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  scheme  fil7'w, 

Jleetint?  of  Preference  shareholders—   Wtf.OBO 

"JffJ".  °f  Preference  shareholders  legally   necessary  to  pass 
Nnmber  recorded  in  favour    ...      ...  '.,[      \'\      £      "'  g^j 


Number  of  Preference  votes  (one  vote  for  every  two  shares)  legally 

necessary    187,500 

Number  recorded  in  favour   207,7/2 

Meeting  of  Ordinary  nil n rolioldors-  • 

Number  of  ordinary  shareholders  legally  necoHsa ry  to  pass  scheme  1,073 

Number  recorded  in  favour    1,440 

Number  of  ordinary  votes  legally  necessary  '//'» <*.') 

Number  recorded  in  favour  411.325 

Only    11    Preference   shareholders    (representing   2435    votes)    and  (<ix 

Ordinary  shareholders  (representing  1540  vote*)  voted  t gainst  the  ■ohenie, 


THE  NORTHERN  EQUITABLE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


The  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  tho  Shareholders  of  the  Northern  Equit- 
able Imsuranco  Company,  Limited,  was  held  last  Wednesday  in  tho 
Accountants'  Hall,  218  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Tho  Chairman  (Mr.  Frank  Burnet)  said:  Dealing  first  with  the  Fire 
Department,  tho  net  premium  income,  after  deducting  Tciii6uranceB, 
amounts  to  £2086  4s.  8d.  We  are  very  anxious  to  extend  this  depart- 
ment, which  has  so  far  proved  a  profitable  one,  but  at  the  same  time  w  • 
recognise  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  very  conservative  lines,  and  to 
avoid  any  business  of  a  hazardous  nature.  We  have  avoided  the  accept- 
ance of  foreign  business,  and  the  most  of  our  premiums  are  derived 
from  private  dwelling-house  and  such  like  risks.  The  commission  paid 
in  respect  of  this  business  amounts  to  £417  4s.  lid.,  expenses  of  manage- 
ment to  £383  17s.  4d.,  claims  under  policies  paid  and  outstanding  to 
£713  15s.  lid.,  contributions  to  fire  brigades  £2  2s.  8d.,  and  after 
increasing  our  reserve  from  23.9  per  cent.,  at  which  figure  it  stood  last 
year,  to  33.33  per  cent.,  there  is  a  balance  left  over  of  £254  12s.  8d., 
which  we  have  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  account.  In  the  accident 
insurance  business  the  premiums  amount  to  £3888  7s.  Id.,  the  claims 
paid  to  £1586  6s.  9rf.,  to  which  falls  to  be  added  £250  in  respect  of  out- 
standing claims  intimated,  but  not  paid  at  the  date  of  the  balance 
sheet,  making  a  total  of  £1836  6s.  9rf.  The  commission  comes  to 
£777  13s.  5d.,  expenses  of  management  to  £716  lis.  llrf.,  and  after 
providing  for  a  reserve  for  unexpired  risks  at  the  rate  of  33.33  per 
cent.,  there  remains  a  balance  of  £1986  10s.  5rf.,  which  has  also  been 
transferred  to  profit  and  loss  account.  As  you  are  aware,  our  largest 
department  is  employers'  liability,  which  perhaps  some  of  you  will  know 
better  under  the  name  of  workmen's  compensation.  As  I  stated  at  our 
meeting  last  year,  the  policy  of  the  directors  during  the  year  which 
has  now  passed  would  be  to  restrict  our  operations,  6o  far  as  new 
business  was  concerned,  and  to  devote  our  attention  mainly  to  putitng 
the  then  existing  business  on  a  sound  and  profitable  footing.  As  showing 
that  we  have  carried  out  the  resolve  then  made,  I  would  point  out 
that  so  far  from  increasing  our  liability,  we  have,  by  increasing  rates 
and  throwing  off  undesirable  business,  decreased  our  liability  by  over 
£11,500.  That  is  to  say,  that  although  the  premiums  this  year  are 
£106,681  10s.  as  against  £98,352  Is.  8rf.  last  year,  the  rates  on  premiums 
have  been  increased  by  over  £20,000,  so  that  we  have  very  materially 
less  liability,  with  a  consKlerable  increase  of  premium.  I  regret  that 
through  a  printer's  error  this  figure  of  £20,0CO  has  in  some  of  the 
reports  issued  to  the  shareholders  been  stated  at  £2000.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  context  would  enable  you  to  see  the  error.  The  result  of 
our  efforts  this  year,  we  confidently  anticipate,  will  be  to  6how  a  satis- 
factory profit  in  this  department  in  coming  years.  As  you  will  observe, 
we  have  transferred  a  sum  of  £7500  from  general  account  to  strengthen 
the  reserve  in  the  employers'  liability  department.  There  is  also  credited 
a  sum  of  £304  in  respect  of  proportion  of  interest  and  dividends.  The 
payments  under  polioies,  including  legal  and  medical  expenses, 
amount  to  £75,739  lis.  2rf.,  the  comm  ssion  to  £12,792  13s.  6rf..  expenses 
of  management  £19,663  2s.  2d.,  and  the  reserve  for  unexpired  risk  has 
been  increased  from  26.1  per  cent.,  at  which  it  stood  last  year,  to  30.03  per 
cent.,  and  tne  total  of  this  reserve,  with  the  estimated  liability  in  respect 
of  outstanding  claims,  is  £49,365  19s.  7(1.,  as  compared  with  £42,863  16s.  5rf. 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  In  the  general  departmen/t  the  premiums 
amount  to  £54,942  19s.  2d.,  payments  under  policies  £50,939  10s.  6rf., 
commission  £10.988  lis.  10d.,  expenses  of  management  £10,126  12s.  2d., 
and  the  fund  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  £5509  3s.  7rf.  Coming  to  deal 
with  profit  and  loss  account,  there  are  credited  to  the  account  the  profits 
on  the  fire  and  accident  departments  and  the  interest  and  dividends, 
and  there  are  debited  £20C0  of  expenses  of  management,  which  cannot 
properly  be  charged  against  the  other  funds,  and  the  proportion  of  interest 
and  dividends  transferred  to  the  employers'  account,  amounting  to  £304. 
leaving  a  balance  of  £2288  15s.  4d.,  which  the  directors  recommend 
should  be  applied  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  report.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  be  gratified  to  see  that  the  directors  have  this  year  been  able 
to  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  We  have  in  the 
past  been  blamed  by  some  for  being  too  conservative  in  the  payment  of 
dividends.  We  are  still  as  firmly  convinced  as  ever  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  shareholders  themselves  that  reserves  should  be  built 
up  until  they  are  fully  able  to  meet  any  unforseen  contingency  which 
may  arise.  Particularly  in  our  workmen's  compensation  and  general 
departments  we  recognise  the  necessity  for  still  further  strengthening 
the  reserve  funds,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  the  result  of  this  year's 
trading  will  enable  us  to  do  this  to  a  very  material  extent.  If  the  direc- 
tors had  not  been  fully  satisfied  that  the  company  had  now  turned  the 
corner,  and  had  every  prospect  of  making  substantial  profits  in  the  years 
to  come,  they  would  not  have  sanctioned  even  so  small  a  dividend  as 
3  per  cent.  That  they  have  done  so  may  be  taken  by  .you  as  an  ex- 
pression of  your  directors'  confidence  in  the  present  position  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  Company.  Coming  to  the  balance  sheet,  you  will  see 
that  the  realisable  assets,  in  which  are  included  cash  in  bank  and  on 
hand,  invetanents,  agents'  balance  and  interest  accrued  now  amount 
to  £88.C99  6s.  7d.,  which  compares  with  a  figure  made  up  on  the  not 
basis  of  £35,911  19«.  4d.  at  the  close  of  lost  year.  You  will  observe  that 
we  have  this  year  stated  our  investments  in  railway  debenture  stock 
at  cost,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  depreciation  in  previous  years 
we  have  carried  a  sum  of  £510  to  an  investments  depreciation  reserve. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  report,  we  propose  out  of  the  sum  at  the 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  to  carry  a  further  sum  of  £680  to 
provide  for  the  further  depreciation  which  has  taken  ploce  during  the 
year  under  review.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  disturbing  to  find  that 
during  the  year  the  capital  value  of  these  first-olass  railway  Debentures 
has  depreciated  by  considerably  more  than  the  interest  earned  on  them. 
We  can  only  hope  that  future  years  may  see  an  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Our  furniture  account  has  been  increased  from  £2155  3s.  to 
£2738  17s.  7rf.  This  is  mainly  due  to  considerable  extensions  at  head 
office  and  to  our  having  had  to  take  new  premises  for  our  London  office. 
These  new  premises  in  I,ondon  have  been  rented  on  long  lease  on  what 
we  consider  very  advantageous  terms,  and  will,  we  anticipate,  afford 
sufficient  accommodation  for  many  years  to  come.  Wo  are  th's  re'ST 
writing  off  for  depreciation  on  our  furniture  account  a  sum  of  £273  17*.  M., 
which  will  reduce  the  furniture  account  to  €2464  19«.  10rf.,  and  as  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  material  addition  to  this  account,  we  should  !>o  able 
in  tho  course  of  a  few  years  to  bring  down  this  item  in  our  balance 
sheet  to  a  very  moderate  figure.  I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Chas.  M'Ncil  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  report  was  unanimously 
ndopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Fraser.  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Chairman. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S  New  Books. 

Kindly  note  that  Messrs.  Methuen  have  just  published  a  new  and  delightful  volume  of  reminiscences  by 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  It  is  entitled  "MY  OWN  TIMES,"  and  it  has  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  with 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net.  The  first  edition  is  exhausted,  and  the  new  edition  is  nearly  ready. 
"SIXTY  YEARS  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE"  is  the  autobiography  of  Major-General 
Sir  Alfred  E.  Turner,  K.C.B.,  C.B.    It  is  now  ready.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  nezv  book  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  now  ready.     It  is  entitled  "MODERN  PROBLEMS  ' '  {Crown  Svo. 

5s.  net),  and  discusses  various  matters  of  high  interest  and  importance. 

If  you  want  the  newest  book  on  Golf,  ask  for  "  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF,  "  by  Harry  Vardon.  This  book 
only  costs  5s.  net,  is  a  completely  new  book,  and  is  the  last  word  on  Golf  by  the  greatest  of  all  champions. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

JAPANESE  GARDENS.    By  Mrs.  Basil  Taylor  (Harriet 

OSGOOD)  With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  WALTER  TYNDALE. 
Crown  4to.  21s.  net. 

STUART  LIFE  AND  MANNERS.     By  P.  F.  W.  Ryan. 

With  16  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

PROVENCE  AND  LANGUEDOC.     By  Cecil  Headlam, 

M.A.    With  16  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    By  Herbert 

A.  EVANS.    With  34  Illustrations  and  33  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  SCENE.    By  J.  A.  Spender.    Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  contains  as  much  accurate  observation  and  suggestive  criticism  as  we  have  had 
from  any  recent  writer  on  the  India  of  this  changing  time." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Spender  touches  in  the  fewest  words  and  with  singular  grace  upon  a  good  many 
of  the  greater  matters  that  lie  near  the  root  of  the  Indian  problem."— Manchester 
Guardian. 

TWELVE  YEARS  WITH  MY  BOYS.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net# 
THIS  AND  THAT  AND  THE  OTHER.     By  Hilaire 

BELLOC.    Fcp.  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s. 

CARDINAL   DE   RICHELIEU.     By  Eleanor  C.  Price. 

With  12  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MEMORIES.     By  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore.     Demy  Svo. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

lt  Personal  gossip  of  excellent  and  entertaining  quality." — Daily  News. 
<(  In  his  agreeable  manner  Sir  Frederick  tells  many  admirable  stories."— Evening- 
Standard. 

ENGLISH   AND  WELSH  CATHEDRALS.     By  T.  D- 

ATKINSON.  With  20  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  WALTER  DEXTER,  R.B.A., 
20  in  Monotone,  and  48  plans.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONDES  (1530-1740). 

By  H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

WILLIAM  THE  SILENT.   By  Jack  Collings  Squire,  B.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    STORY.    By  Arthur  Gray. 

With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Maxwell  Akmfield,  and  36  in  monotone. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  SQUIRE.    By  P.  H. 

DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  Old  Time  Parson."  With  24 
Illustrations,  of  which  8  are  in  Colour.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF   FAMOUS  WITS.    By  Walter  Jerrold. 

With  12  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
In  this  volume  appear  the  "  sayers  of  good  things"  from  the  times  of  Tarlton, 
Jonson,  and  Taylor  to  those  of  Whistler,  Wilde,  and  Gilbert. 

FIGTION. 

LONDON  LAVENDER  :  An  Entertainment.    By  E.  V. 

LUCAS.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  'entertainment,'  filled  with  a  delightful  company, 
and  alive  with  genuine  human  nature." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Once  more  Mr.  Lucas  has  succeeded,  in  his  own  inimitable  way." — World. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.     By  Alfred  Ollivant,  Author  of 

"  Owd  Bob."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
11  Love  and  laughter,  tragedy  and  pathos,  despair  and  triumph,  are  presented  with 

the  delicate  strength  of  a  very  able  writer  An  exceedingly  powerful  piece  of 

work." — Scotsman. 

MARY  PECHELL.    By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  Author  of 

"  The  Uttermost  Farthing."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  story  is  worthy  of  I  he  author's  best. "—  Daily  Express. 
"  The  love  story  is  delightfully  described."— Athenmum. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.     By  A.  A.  Milne,  Author  of 

"  The  Day's  Play."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  The  author  gets  sunlight  into  his  pages,  and  his  fun  is  real  enthusiasm." 

Daily  News* 

"  Mr.  Milne  has  the  happy  gift  of  endearing  his  characters  to  his  readers."— Scotsman. 
"All  who  prize  the  gift  of  laughter  will  read  these  sketches  again  and  again." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

DARNELEY    PLACE.    By  Richard   Bagot,   Author  of 

"  Donna  Diana."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  All  that  disticictive  writing  can  do  Mr.  Bagot  has  done  for  his  book,  and  the  general 
effect  is  charming."  -  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  characters  are  sympathetically  drawn,  and  the  novel  is  in  the  author's  best  vein." 

Manchester  Courier. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.   By  Alice  Perrin,  Author  of  "The 

Charm."  Crown  8vo.  61,  [Third  Edition. 

"  Wc  know  no  work  of  fiction  which  shows  so  fully  the  life  of  the  English  rulers  of 
India.  .  .  .  A  good  novel  inhabited  Uy  real  people. " — Times, 

"As  a  novel,  as  a  delineation  of  national  character,  and  as  a  piece  of  craftsmanship 
the  work  is  equally  fine."    Manchester  Courier. 


BURIED  ALIVE.    By  Arnold  Bennett,  Author  of  "  Clay- 

hanger."   A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  Arnold  Bennett  has  ever  written." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  Altogether  a  most  enjoyable  book." — Liverpool  Post. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.    By  C  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"Every  expectation  that  the  names  of  the  authors  arouse  is  here  fulfilled," 

A  thenceum. 

"  This  human  story  goes  swiftly  to  the  sound  of  the  motor-horn  among  the  dales  and 
hills  of  Scotland  and  never  flags  at  all." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Wild  Olive."   Crown  8vo.  6s  [Second  Edition. 

"A  charming  and  interesting  story,  presented  with  rare  literary  skill." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  author  has  worked  out  her  ethical  problem  with  great  skill,  holding  us  wrapt 
in  its  development." — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  SILVER  DRESS.    By  Mrs.  George  Norman,  Author 

of  "  Lady  Fanny."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   QUEST  OF   THE    GOLDEN    ROSE.     By  John 

Oxenham.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Third  Edition. 

"  This  is  a  story  of  the  open  air,  the  high  air,  and  love  goes  tenderly  through  it  all 
the  way." — Globe. 

11  The  central  theme  is  an  idyllic  love  romance." — Athenteum. 

OLIVIA  MARY.    By  E.  Maria  Albanesi,  Author  of  "  The 

Glad  Heart."   Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  A  pretty,  interesting,  eminently  readable  story." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"A  story  of  quiet  interest,  of  sobriety,  and  of  strength  of  feeling." — Scotsman. 

SALLY.      By   Dorothea    Conyers,   Author   of   "  Two 

Impostors  and  Tinker."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Third  Edition. 

"  Here  is  a  typical  Irish  novel,  racy  in  every  way,  full  of  wit  and  fun  and 
excitement." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  just  a  breezy,  exhilarating  story  of  Irish  life,  full  of  local  colour  and  intensely 
amusing." — Liverpool  Post. 

LAMORNA.    By   Mrs.   A.    Sidgwick,   Author   of   "  The 

Severins."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  {.Second  Edition. 

"Unmistakably  the  work  of  a  hand  cunning  by  nature  and  yet  more  canning  by 
practice. " — A  tken&um. 

11  An  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  full  of  real  nature,  real  character,  and 
unaffected  sentiment." — Daily  Telegraph. 

CHARLES  THE  GREAT.    By  Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose,  Author 

of  "The  Sheltered  Woman,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Charles  the  Great  "  is  a  very  light  comedy.    The  book  is  packed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  mirth-provoking  material. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.     By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author  of 

"  Thanks  to  Sanderson."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  In  his  own  particular  style  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  is  inimitable." — Athenceum. 
"  This  is  a  sound,  human,  and  humane  piece  of  work." — Daily  News. 

THE  HAPPY  FAMILY.    By  Frank  Swinnerton,  Author  of 

"  The  Young  Idea."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  In  its  truthfulness  to  life  lies  the  charm  of  the  story,  and  every  character 
lives." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  One  of  the  most  engaging  of  books." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  SUBURBAN.    By  H.  C.  Bailey,  Author  of  "Storm 

and  Treasure."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"Keen  observation  and  sympathetic  imagination  have  gone  to  the  creation  of  the 
characters." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Smartly  written  and  full  of  shrewd  characterisation." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BIG  FISH.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of 

"  Alise  of  Astra."  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Third  Edition. 

"Written  in  the  author's  best  imaginative  vein."— Liverpool  Post. 
"  An  absorbing  story  of  a  treasure  hunt  in  Peru." — Times. 

THE  OAKUM  PICKERS.     By  L.  S.  Gibson,  Author  of 

"  The  Ships  of  Desire."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  A  singularly  sincere  and  natural  story." — Times. 
"The  dramatic  situations  are  finely  imagined  and  intensely  realised." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

NANCE  OF  MANCHESTER.    By  Orme  Agnus.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Nance's  character  is  drawn  with  power,  humour  and  pathos.'' — Scotsman. 
"  It  is  a  fine  book,  convincingly  real  and  of  serious  purpose."— Liverpool  Post. 

REMITTANCE  BILLY.     By  Ashton  Hilliers.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  ^  [Second  Edition. 

"The  book  is  full  of  wholesome  and  sane  sense  and  is  refreshingly  clean." 

Daily  Mail. 

"  There  is  breadth  and  strength  of  characterization  in  this  excellent  novel." 

Country  Life. 

A  WOMAN  IN  THE  LIMELIGHT.    By  Charles  Gleig. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"A  remarkable  study— quiet,  truthful,  human."— Fall  Mall  (.azette. 

HONOURS  EASY.    By  Mrs.  J.  O.  Arnold,  Author  of  "The 

Fiddler."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  reader  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  glow  of  pleasurable  excitement. " 

Daily  Express. 

"  Mrs.  Arnold  writes  with  style  and  Mgnhy."— Manchester  Conr  \  er. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 


Messrs*  Macmillan  &  Co-,  Ltd*,  will  he  glad  to  send  their 
LIST  OF  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS,  as  issued,  to  readers 
interested  in  current  literature ■» 


WARWICK  GOBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

Folk-Tales    of   Bengal.    By  the  Rev. 

LAL  BEHARI  DAY,  Author  of  "Bengal  Peasant  Life/' 
etc.  With  32  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Warwick  Goble. 
Crown  4to.  15s.  net.  Also  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to 
150  copies,  printed  on  hand-made  paper  and  bound  in 
vellum.    Demy  4to.  42s.  net. 

White-Ear  and  Peter :  the  Story 
of  a  Fox  and  a  Fox  Terrier. 


a 

By  NEILS  HEIBERG. 
Cecil  Aldin.    Pott  4to. 


a 

With  16  Coloured  Plates  by 
6s.  net.  \_Ncxt  week. 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Green  Willow  and  other  Japanese 
Fairy  Tales.    By  grace  james.  with 

16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Warwick  Goble.  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

THE  MODERN  READER'S  CHAUCER. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Geoffrey    Chaucer.     Now  first  put  in 

modern  English  Prose  by  JOHN  S.  P.  TATLOCK  and 
PERCY  MACKAYE.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  Warwick  Goble.  Crown  4to.  Decorated 
cloth.    15s.  net.    -  [Next  week. 


Among 

Reviews, 


FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

my  Books ;  Centenaries, 


Memoirs.    By  Frederic 


HARRISON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
%*  A  companion  volume  to  "  Choice  of  Books." 

An    Australian  Native's  Stand = 

point.  Addresses  by  WILL.  J.  SOWDEN,  Editor 
of  "The  Register,"  Adelaide,  Ex-Chief  President  for 
Five  Years  of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  etc. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Marriage.    By  h.  g.  wells.  6s. 

Mrs.  Lancelot.  By  maurice  Hewlett.  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Charwoman's  Daughter." 

The  Crock  of  Gold.  By  james  Stephens, 

5s.  net. 

%*  A  fantasy  of  the  old  Irish  fairy-folk. 

FOR  YOU NO  READERS. 

Tota.      By    Mrs.    HOBART-HAMPDEN,    Author  of 
"The  Cave  of  Hanuman."   With  Illustrations  by  ALICE 
B.  WOODWARD.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
%*  The  exciting  adventures  of  a  little  English  girl  who  is 

kidnapped  by  an  Indian  Rajah. 


Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  India 
of  Their  Majesties  King 
George  V.  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  of  the  Coronation 
Durbar  held  at  Delhi,  12th 
December,  1911. 

By  the  Hon.  JOHN  FORTESCUE.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

***  This  work  constitutes  the  official  record  of  the  Visit 
and  Durbar." 

RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

South  America :  Observations 
and  Impressions.  By  the  right  hon. 

JAMES  BRYCE,  O.M.,  Author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.    With  Maps.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — "  Mr.  Bryce  has  written  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  of  tiavel  in  our  language,  and  he  has  at  the 
same  time  contrived  to  give  the  world  a  valuable  political 
study  of  the  chief  South  American  States.  ...  A  noteworthy 
book,  the  best  yet  written  on  the  South  America  of  to-day." 

A  Tramp's    Sketches.     By  Stephen 

GRAHAM,  Author  of  "Undiscovered  Russia."  With 
Frontispiece.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

A  description  in  poetical  prose  of  the  author's  tramp  across 
Russia,  and  thence  with  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 


Life  of  William  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
afterwards  First  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  with  Extracts 
from  his  Papers  and  Corre- 
spondence. By  LORD  FITZMAURICE.  With 
Portraits,  Caricatures,  and  Maps.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  net. 

The  Minority  of  Henry  the  Third. 

By  KATE  NORGATE,  Author  of  "  England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings,"  etc.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  Colony  in  the  Making  ;  or,  Sport 
and  Profit  in  British  East  Africa. 

By  LORD  CRANWORTH.  With  Map  and  Illustra- 
trations.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

Country  Life. — "This  book  is  distinctly  one  of  the  most 
valuable— if  not  the  most  valuable — of  those  hitherto  produced 
on  British  East  Africa,  and  for  some  years  to  come  must  prove 
a  standard  work  on  that  Protectorate.  We  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  travellers,  sportsmen,  and,  above  all.  to  settlers." 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.'S  LIST 


ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHY  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

THIRD   LARGE    EDITION  NOW  READY.     MRS.  JANET  ROSS'S 
NEW  BOOK. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATION.  Author  of  "  Three  Generations 

of  English  Women."    12s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  exceedingly  delightful  book."  —  Daily  News  and  Lender. 
"  There  is  no  end  to  the  delightful  things  in  this  book." — A tlltnieum. 
"  Worth  reading  .  .  .  will  have  a  permanent  interest."—  Times. 
"From  first  to  last  alive  with  amusing  anecdotes." — Standard. 
"  Mrs.  Ross  has  written  a  very  delightful  book." — Spectator. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  COMTESSE  DE  CASTIGLIONE. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  FAVOURITE.    By  Frederic  Loliee. 

Translated  from  French  by  W.  M.  Fui.lerton 
With  Photogravure  Plates.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6j.  net. 
This  is  the  romantic  story  of  Comtesse  de  CastigTone,  the  famous  beauty, 
by  the  author  of  "  Le  Due  de  Morny,"  "  Women  of  the  Second  Empire,"  &c. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  DWN  OF  ITALIAN 
INDEPENDENCE,"  &c. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CAVOUR.    By  William  Koscoe 

THAYER.    2  vols.    31s.  6d.  net. 
"  Dr.  Thayer  gives  us  an  admirable  political  biography  which  helps  us  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  Cavour.    A  wonderful  story." — Standard. 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON.     An  Essay  on  American  Union. 

By  F.  S.  OLIVER.    With  Portraits.  Demy8vo.6s.net. 

THE    JOURNALS   OF    R.  W.  EMERSON.  1820-1832. 

Edited  by  E.  W.  EMERSON  and  W.  E.  FORBES.  Portraits  and 
Facsimiles.  Uniform  with  the  Centenary  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown  Hvo. 
6s.  net  each. 

A  REGISTER  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.    Compiled  by 

W.  P.  COURTNEY,  M.A.    Vol.  III.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net.    Vols.  I. 
and  II.  already  published,  price  31s.  6d.  net  the  two. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  some  seven  years  ago. 
Ten  thousand  additional  entries  have  now  been  made. 

"The  work  has  no  rival  in  English,  and  confers  a  boon  on  students  of  art, 
literature,  and  science." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.  1558-1642.    By  Felix  Emanuel 

SCHELLING.    2vols.  demy  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 
THE  TUDOR  DRAMA.    A  History  of  English  National  Drama 

to  the  Retirement  of  Shakespeare.  By  C.  F.  TUCKER  BROOKK, 
B.l  itt.Oxon.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  LITERATURE  of  ROGUERY.   By  F.  W.  Chandler. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH   POETS.     Being  a  Selection 

illustrating  the  History  of  French  Poetry  during  the  last  too  years.  By 
FRANCIS  YVON  ECCLES.  \\  ith  an  Introduction,  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Writers  represented,  a  Summary  of  Rules  of 
French  Versification,  and  a  Commentary.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  od.  net. 

POETRY  AND  PROSE.    By  Adolphus  A.  Jack.    6s.  net. 

"The  author  has  real  power  of  thought  and  has  seriously  applied  it  to 
poetry,  so  that  he  is  always  saying  striking  things  and  things  worth  remember- 
ing."—  Times. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  POETRY.    By  William  Allan  Neilson. 

i2mo.  5s.  net. 

"We  have  enjoyed  reading  Prof.  Neilson's  book.  It  contains  much  spirit 
and  accurate  thinking,  and  evokes  stimulating  ideas  on  many  of  the  poets 
criticised.    Genuine  lovers  of  poetry  will  not  fail  to  find  it  interesting." 

Morning  Post. 


BOOKS  BY  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 
SPIRITUAL    ADVENTURES.     A  Series  of  Studies  in  Tern- 

perament.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

PLAYS,  ACTING  AND  MUSIC.    A  Book  of  Theory.  Second 

Edition,  Revised.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  SEVEN  ARTS.    Demy  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE.    Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  SYMBOLIST  MOVEMENT  IN  LITERATURE.  Demy 

8vo.  5s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  RELIGION. 
THE  CLASSICAL  PSYCHOLOGISTS.    By  Benjamin  Rand, 

Author  of  "Classical  Moralists,"   "Modern   Classical  Philosophers." 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
In  this  took  Dr.  Rand  has  sought,  so  far  as  is  practical  by  means  of  selections, 
to  present  the  history  of  psychology  in  the  words  of  the  great  psychologists. 
Selections  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Zeno,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Plotinus,  Tertullian,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Condillac,  Hartley,  Reid,  Herbart,  Beneke,  Mill,  Bain, 
Spencer,  Lotze,  Weber,  Fechner,  Helmholtz,  Hering,  Stumpf,  Lipps,  James, 
Lange,  and  Wundt.  The  aim  has  been  to  bring  together  such  chapters  from 
the  writings  of  these  great  men  as  will  best  set  forth  the  most  essential  features 
of  their  systems. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  PHILOSOPHERS.    Selections,  illus- 

traltng  Modern  Philosophy  from  Uruno  to  Spencer.    Demy,  ios.  6d.  net 

THE  CLASSICAL  MORALISTS.    Selections  illustrating  Ethics 

from  Socrates  to  Martineau.    Demy  8vo.  ics.  6d.  net. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

GEORGE  A.  REISNER.    i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


By 


Prof.  Reisner's  recent  researches  in  Egypt  have  made  a  sensation  amongst 
scholars,  and  this  book  contains  important  contributions  to  religious  and 
historical  knowledge. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.    By  J.  Benedict 

CARTER,  Director  of  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome.  Demy  8vo. 
8i.  6d.  net. 

The  author  considers  that  Rome  has  always  epitomised  the  world's  history, 
and  therefore  the  history  of  the  Religious  life  of  Ancient  Rome  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  is  typical  of  the  evolving  religious  life  of  the  human 
race.  The  period  dealt  with  covers  the  earliest  times  of  Rome  down  to  the 
establishment  of  tin:  Holy  R(  man  Empire. 


TRAVEL  AND  HISTORY. 
BELGIUM.    The  Land  of  Art,  Its  History,  Legends,  Industry, 
and  Modern  Expansion.    By  W.  E.  GRIFFIS.    Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  5S.  net. 

Dr.  Griffis  gives  a  clear  and  lucid  account  of  Belgian  history,  and  of  the 
development  of  its  art,  literature,  industry,  together  with  a  special  description 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  objects  of  art  to  be  seen  there.  He  presents  the 
h'story  from  the  Belgian  point  of  view.  1  he  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
should  prove  of  distinct  service  to  the  increasing  number  of  travellers  who  are 
visiting  Belgium  every  year. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES.    By  Prof.  James  Sully, 

LL.D.    Illustrated  by  P.  NOEL  BOXER.  Demy8vo.7s.6d.net. 

TALES  OF  A  GREEK  ISLAND.    By  Julia  D.  Dracoumis. 

5s.  net.  Illustrated. 
"  The  manner  of  their  telling  reflects  the  beauty  of  the  island,  and  they  are 
not  quite  like  anything  that  I  have  read  before." — Punch. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By  Percy 

E.  NEWBERRY,  M.A.,  and  JOHN  GARSTANG,  D.Sc,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.    With  20  I  lustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE.    Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy 

  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  BY  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA. 

New  Illustrated  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 

CANADA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURA.    New  Edition, 

With  50  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE    MAKING    OF    CANADA,  1763-:814.  Illustrated. 

 Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net.   

POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 
INTELLECTUAL  AND  POLITICAL  CURRENTS  IN  THE 

FAR  EAST.  By  PAUL  S.  REINSCH.  Demy  8vo.  8s.6d.net. 
In  his  Preface  the  author  says  :— "  The  events  of  the  more  recent  past,  the 
rise  of  Japan,  the  great  Chinese  transformation,  the  nationalist  movement 
throughout  the  Orient,  have  made  us  more  generally  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  separate  existence  of  the  East  and  the  West  has  come  to  an  end.  and  that 
in  profoundly  influencing  each  other  they  will  both  contribute  their  share  in 
developing  the  alUhuman  civilization  of  the  future." 

HUMAN  NATURE  IN  POLITICS  :  an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Politics.  By  GRAHAM  WALLAS. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LAWS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.     By  George 

BINNEY  DIbBLEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
With  special  reference  to  their  Influence  on  Overproduction  and  Un- 
employment.   Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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A    HISTORY    OF  NAVIES. 

"The  Evolution  of  Sea  Power."    By  P.  A.  Silburn. 
London  :  Longmans.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  will  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny  from  a 
rigidly  logical  point  of  view.  It  starts  off  with 
an  appreciation  of  sea  power  and  ships,  and  ends  up 
with  a  eulogy  of  land  power  and  coast  defences.  The 
author  at  the  outset  says  that  all  must  recognise  the 
part  played  by  sea  power  in  the  creation  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  our  sea  power  is  based  on  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  British  Navy.  Hut  he  concludes  by 
saying  that  it  is  "  too  much  to  ask  the  British  Navy 
to  defend  all  the  shipping  of  the  Empire  ",  and  that 
therefore  adequate  coast  defences  must  be  erected  all 
over  the  world  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  cardinal 
fallacy,  but,  as  the  following  quotations  will  show, 
it  is  the  main  theme  of  the  last  portion  of  the  book. 
"  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  effectually  fortified 
will  more  than  double  the  efficiency  of  British  sea 
power  by  releasing  something  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  Navy  for  concentration  in  the  decisive  theatre 
of  operations  "  (p.  235).  "  To  attempt  to  defend  all 
our  mercantile  marine  would  mean  a  dangerous 
weakening  of  the  battle  fleets  "  (p.  235).  Mr.  Silburn, 
therefore,  proposes  that  instead  of  cruisers  the  coast- 
line of  the  oversea  dominions  is  to  be  dotted  with 
refuge  ports,  "  thus  releasing  all  British  ships  for  deep- 
sea  fighting  ".  The  shipping  is,  then,  to  move  along 
a  chain  of  "points  d'appui  ".  "From  fortified  port 
to  fortified  port  our  mercantile  marine  would  pass  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  risk,  and  without  weakening  our 
sea  power  by  drawing  upon  the  Navy  for  convoy  duty  " 
(p.  254).  To  cite  such  statements  is  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  them.  Sea  power  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  Empire  and  ships  are  the  instruments  of  sea  power, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Silburn,  the  defence  of  shipping 
is  to  be  assured  not  by  ships  but  by  forts  and  ports 
of  refuge. 

This  radically  unsound  idea  greatly  detracts  from 
the  value  given  to  the  book  by  its  opening  chapters 
on  the  sea  power  of  Rome  and  Greece.  A  picture 
is  drawn  of  British  ships  waiting  a  favourable 
moment  to  "dash  to  "  the  next  fortified  port 
(p.  239).  But  merchant  steamers  do  not  dash.  They 
steam  at  something  less  than  ten  knots.  And  Mr. 
Silburn's  "  series  of  rapid  Slights"  from  port  to  port 
would  leave  ample  time  and  room  for  the  operations 
of  hostile  cruisers.  One  "rapid  flight  ",  for  instance, 
is  from  Colombo  to  Mauritius,  a  distance  of  over 
2000  miles,  or  eight  and  a  half  days  at  ten  knots.  A 
hostile  cruiser  lying  five  miles  outside  the  breakwater 
at  Colombo  and  another  lying  five  miles  off  Mauritius 
would  play  havoc  with  this  scheme  of  ports  of  refuge. 
The  question  of  colonial  navies  is  also  discussed  at 
some  length.  Now,  it  seems  only  equitable  that  if 
the  British  Navy  defends  the  Empire  the  Imperial 
Dominions  should  contribute  either  in  money  or  kind 
to  its  maintenance.  But  Mr.  Silburn  is  opposed  to 
this.  "  The  huge  cost  of  navies  would  starve  the 
defensive  forces  of  the  colonies  and  waste  some  of 
the  finest  material  for  soldiers  the  world  contains  " 
(p.  233).  But  such  reasoning  surely  argues  a  strong 
predilection  not  for  sea  power  but  for  land  power. 
The  idea  of  colonial  navies  is  not  a  wholly  mistaken 
one.  There  is  a  distinct  field  of  work  for  such  navies 
in  protecting  the  trade  terminals  oversea  and  defending 
the  coastal  waters  near  their  big  centres  of  population. 
But  such  a  navy  should  consist  at  first  of  cruisers  and 
torpedo  craft,  while  a  subsidy  either  in  money  or  kind 
should  be  given  periodically  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
battle  fleet. 

In  spite,  however,  of  strategical  fallacies,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter  in 
the  historical  chapters,  in  which  the  author  traces  the 
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evolution  of  sea  power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
play  and  interplay  of  the  great  empires  of  the  past, 
echoing  generally  Seeley's  suggestion  that  modern 
history  is  a  recurrence  round  the  great  oceans  of  the 
world  of  what  took  place  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
sea-cradle  of  civilisation.  The  sketch  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  is  of  particular  interest,  because  the  history 
of  this  war  has  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 
trend  of  a  certain  school  of  German  thought,  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  compared  to  commerce-loving 
Carthage  and  Germany  to  Rome.  Rome  is  the  standing 
example  of  a  great  land  power,  which,  finding  itself 
severely  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  sea  power, 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  create  an  instrument  of  sea 
power  for  itself,  and  was,  "with  many  a  varying  lot 
and  dangerous  Chance  ",  finally  successful.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  author's  remarks  that  "  the  German 
sailor  will  go  into  action  uncertain  of  himself"  and 
that  "he  has  no  naval  history  to  live  up  to",  seem 
somewhat  inconsequential. 

The  design  of  the  first  half  or  historical  portion 
of  the  book  is  sound  and  corresponds  with  the  title. 
We  are  shown  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  the  struggle 
between  Carthage  and  Rome,  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Venice  rising  from  its  wrack  to  become  the 
heritor  of  its  sea  power  and  Lisbon  supplanting  Venice 
as  the  focal  centre  of  cosmopolitan  trade.  The  down- 
fall of  Portugal's  sea  power  was  due  to  its  sudden 
eclipse  in  1580  by  the  land  power  of  Spain.  Spain's 
place  as  the  exponent  of  sea  power  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  in  their  contest 
with  England  was  partly  due,  as  the  author  points  out, 
to  the  vast  extent  of  their  sea-borne  commerce  being 
out  of  proportion  to  their  naval  power.  In  spite  of  its 
strategical  fallacies  the  book  is  interesting  and  well 
worth  reading,  for  its  style  is  clear  and  its  chapters 
are  well  balanced  and  suggestive.  That  its  author  is 
a  member  of  the  South  African  Parliament  is  also  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  for  he  has  clearly  studied 
his  subject  and  will  be  able  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sea 
power  to  men  who  have  never  seen  the  sea.  But  in 
its  concluding  chapters  the  book  belies  its  title,  for  it 
is  an  expression  not  of  the  evolution  but  of  the  negation 
of  sea  power. 


THE  ARTS  OF  BABYLONIA. 

"  Mesopotamian  Archaeology :  an  Introduction  to  the 
Archaeology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria."  By  P.  S.  P. 
Handcock.    London :  Macmillan.   1912.   12s.  6d. 

MR.  HANDCOCK  has  written  an  excellent  book. 
An  "introduction"  to  the  archaeology  of  the 
old  kingdoms  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  was  sorely 
needed,  and  the  need  has  been  supplied  by  a  competent 
scholar.  As  the  word  "  Introduction  "  will  show,  the 
book  is  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  general 
public;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  consequently 
contains  much  that  other  scholars  will  be  glad  to  know. 
At  the  same  time  the  plan  of  the  work  prevents  an 
accumulation  of  references  and  footnotes  or  an  elabora- 
tion of  details. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  however,  Mesopo- 
tamian archaeology  is  a  rapidly  progressive  science, 
and  a  discovery  has  been  made  even  since  Mr.  Hand- 
cock's  volume  was  in  print  which  necessitates  its 
correction  in  one  somewhat  -important  point.  This 
is  concerned  with  the  person  and  date  of  Sargon  of 
Akkad,  the  founder  of  the  first  Semitic  empire  in  Asia, 
to  whom  Mr.  Handcock  makes  frequent  reference.  A 
chronological  tablet  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Schcil  has 
shown  that  Sargon  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified 
(as  Mr.  Handcock  assumes)  with  "  Shar-Gani-sharri  ", 
who  was  in  reality  one  of  his  successors,  and  further- 
more thai  (he  royal  antiquarian  Nabonidos  was  correct 
in  what  he  says  about  him,  modern  German  critics  not- 
withstanding. It  turns  (Hit,  as  indeed  might  have  been 
expected,  thai  the  ancient  historians  of  Babylon  knew 
more  about  (he  earlier  history  of  their  country  than 
we  do. 


The  book  is  well  arranged,  and  all  matters  relating 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  archaeological  side  of 
Assyriology  are  treated  in  it,  including  even  a  brief 
account  of  the  social  life  and  religion  of  the  Assyro- 
Babylonians.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  omit  this 
in  a  future  edition  of  the  work,  as  the  subject  is  not 
strictly  archaeological,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  at 
adequate  length.  There  are  two  statements  made  in 
it  about  the  god  Ashur,  moreover,  which  admit  of 
question.  It  was  the  city  of  Ashur  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  god  rather  than  the  contrary,  and  in  later  days, 
after  the  identification  of  the  deified  Ashur  with  the 
Semitic  Ashir,  the  god  was  wifeless,  Ashirtu  the  wife 
of  Ashir  having  been  divorced  from  him,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  Babylonian  Beltu  being  the  invention 
of  only  one  or  two  Babylonianised  scribes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  character  and  historical 
sequence  of  Assyro-Babylonian  pottery — the  foundation 
of  modern  archaeological  science- — is  unfortunately  still 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  Mr.  Handcock  is  therefore 
obliged  to  dismiss  in  a  few  pages  what  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  longest  chapters  in  a  work  on  Mesopotamian 
archaeology.  The  excavators  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
have  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  architects, 
philologists  or  looters,  whose  knowledge  of  archaeology 
has  been  as  slight  as  their  interest  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently, except  in  the  case  of  Tello,  we  have  very  little 
trustworthy  information  about  the  keramic  forms  which 
characterised  the  successive  periods  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  history.  In  default  of  pottery,  Mr.  Hand- 
cock has  had  to  fall  back  on  architecture,  the  chapter 
upon  which  is  one  of  the  fullest  in  his  book. 

Another  long  and  interesting  chapter  is  that  on 
sculpture,  which  reached  a  considerable  height  of  per- 
fection in  Assyria.  In  Babylonia  stone  did  not  exist, 
and  so  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance ;  the  place 
taken  in  Assyria  by  carving  in  stone  was  accordingly 
taken  in  Babylonia  by  seal-engraving.  The  seal- 
cylinder,  with  the  clay  tablet  which  went  along  with 
it,  was  the  invention  of  the  Babylonians.  Mr.  Handcock 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  archaeo- 
logical argument  derived  from  this  fact  which  connects 
the  early  culture  of  Egypt  with  that  of  Babylonia, 
though  it  is  really  irresistible.  Egypt  did  not  possess 
clay  suited  for  writing  purposes  as  there  was  too  much 
sand  mixed  with  it ;  nevertheless,  the  history  of  its 
civilisation  begins  with  the  seal-cylinder  of  precisely  the 
Babylonian  form.  As  was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  an 
imported  object  which  did  not  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
country  into  which  it  had  been  brought,  the  seal-cylinder 
soon  lost  its  Babylonian  shape,  and  was  eventually 
superseded  first  by  the  button-seal  of  the  ^Egean  and 
then  by  the  native  scarab. 

Mr.  Handcock  tells  us  that  a  copper  statuette  of  Bur- 
Sin  (b.c.  2400)  with  an  inscription  of  the  king  "  con- 
tains an  alloy  of  lead,  the  percentage  of  lead  being  as 
much  as  eighteen  per  cent.",  and  he  very  justly  infers 
that  as  artificial  alloys  were  already  known  at  this 
early  date  it  is  possible  that  bronze  with  its  percentage 
of  tin  might  have  been  known  also.  M.  Thureau- 
Dangin  has  recently  pointed  out  some  early  Sumerian 
texts  in  which  we  find  documentary  evidence  that  such 
alloys  were  in  use.  In  one  instance  we  are  told  that 
"  zabar  ",  which  we  may  here  translate  "  bronze  ",  was 
composed  of  one  maneh  and  four  shekels  of  pure  copper, 
ten  and  two-thirds  shekels  of  lead,  four  and  a  half 
shekels  of  "  ncku  ",  whatever  that  may  be,  and  half 
a  shekel  and  twenty-one  grains  of  "  suggan  ",  an 
equally  unknown  ingredient.  It  is  the  oldest  account 
of  metallurgical  processes  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  his  chapter  on  painting  Mr.  Handcock  has  not. 
been  careful  enough  to  distinguish  ordinary  painting 
or  distemper  from  glazing  or  enamelling,  and  the  non- 
technical reader  is  likely  to  carry  away  somewhat  con- 
fused ideas  on  the  subject.  The  earliest  glazed  and 
enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Susa,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Babylonians  derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  from  the  Elamitcs.  From  the  same  source 
came  the  Maltese  cross,  w  hich,  as  Mr.  Handcock  notes, 
is  first  met  with  in  Babylonia  as  an  ornament  on  seals 
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of  the  Kassite  period  ;  it  occurs  on  some  of  the  oldest 
pottery  of  Susa,  which  goes  back  to  the  neolithic  age. 
What  its  precise  origin  may  have  been,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  is  noticeable  that  an  inscription 
of  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Akkad  is  on  a  cruciform 
monument  of  stone. 

It  is  curious  that  so  few  terra-cotta  figurines  have 
been  discovered  in  Babylonia  which  can  be  assigned 
to  a  pre-Persian  epoch,  and  that  those  which  have  been 
discovered  there  should  be  of  such  inferior  workman- 
ship. Perhaps  more  will  be  found  when  the  excavations 
are  conducted  by  trained  archaeologists,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  fact  is  due  to  the  extensive  use  of 
crude  brick.  Burnt  brick  was  rare,  and  modelling  in 
friable  clay  would  have  been  neither  artistically  pro- 
mising nor  likely  to  be  permanent.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been,  the  terra-cotta  figurines  of  Babylonia 
are  singularly  few  and  bad,  although  the  country  was 
a  land  of  clay.  The  best  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
a  plaque  with  the  figure  of  a  dog  and  attendant, 
which  was  found  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  the  Birs-i- 
Ximrud,  but  it  may  belong  to  the  Parthian  era. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Handcock's  work  is  increased  by 
the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  admirably 
chosen.  We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  it — the  sen- 
tences tend  to  be  too  long;  some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
quite  German  in  character.  When  he  gives  us  another 
book,  which  we  hope  will  be  before  long,  he  would  do 
wisely  to  break  them  up. 

VERY  QUEER  THINGS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC. 

"  South  American  Archaeology."    By  Thomas  A.  Joyce. 

London  :  Macmillan.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 
■  The  Secret  of  the  Pacific."    By  C.  Reginald  Enock. 

London :  Fisher  TJnwin.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A/|  R.  JOYCE'S  book  is  a  very  good  general 
m  summary,  written  for  the  layman,  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  old  civilisations  of  South  America.  There 
is  a  pleasing  absence  of  all  those  absurdities  to  which 
our  present  scanty  knowledge  so  often  leads  the  way. 
,  Since  our  knowledge  of  these  old  cultures  is  mainly 
based  on  archaeology,  the  many  illustrations,  some 
coloured,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  work  ;  there 
is  also  a  useful  map.  The  earliest  traces  of  man  in 
South  America  are  found  in  the  southern  part,  and 
belong  to  quaternary  times — a  fact  which  is  no.t  un- 
important in  view  of  the  tendency  to  assign  the  origin 
of  American  culture  to  Asiatic  immigrations  into  North 
or  tropical  America.  The  earliest  race  was  long- 
headed and  had  no  knowledge  of  metals  ;  they  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  a  later  round-headed  race, 
and  driven  back  to  the  wilds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
into  the  Amazon  forests.  These  movements  happened 
at  a  time  when  the  general  physiographical  conditions 
were  not  the  same  as  they  are  to-day  ;  so  that  questions 
of  origin  from  Asia  or  Europe  have  not  so  much  impor- 
tance. The  climate  and  physiography  of  South 
America  are  highly  varied  ;  it  was  of  necessity  in  the 
fruitful  and  temperate  valleys  of  the  Andes  that  cultures 
grew  up  which  reached  their  zenith  in  the  Inca  Empire. 
Originally  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  Andean 
tribes  stretching  from  Colombia  to  Argentina  ;  and  the 
ease  of  the  Inca  conquests  was  due  to  the  underlying 
homogeneity  of  the  peoples  throughout  this  area:  The 
Inca  rule  never  penetrated  the  highlands  of  Colombia; 
and  in  the  South  it  stopped  where  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  Argentina  and  Chili  of  to-day  began. 

From  the  cultural  point  of  view  the  old  peoples  of 
South  America  must  be  divided  into  three  :  the  Andes 
dwellers,  the  nomads  of  the  open  plains,  and  the  forest- 
dwellers.  The  nomads  and  forest-dwellers  have  not 
reached  the  culture-level  of  the  Andeans ;  and  their 
»udy  belongs  to  the  ethnologist,  not  the  archaeologist. 
In  the  vast  province  of  South  American  archaeology 
as  jet  very  little  has  been  done  ;  there  is  a  field  waiting 
"which  can  be  compared  with  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia, 
t  the  time  of  the  Spanish  arrival  in  America  there 

•s  in  what  is  now  Colombia  a  great  variety  of  tribes 


at  different  levels  of  culture ;  and  there  were  four 
centres  of  high  culture.  The  Chibchas,  east  of  the 
Magdalena  River,  were  on  their  way  to  founding  an 
empire  like  that  of  the  Incas.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  present-day  Ecuador,  almost  alone  on  this  coast,  we 
find  legends  pointing  to  immigrations  from  the  sea. 
In  the  Inca  Empire  we  can  distinguish  two  periods 
with  an  intervening  time  of  decay.  In  its  final  form 
it  included  the  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  North  Chili, 
and  North-West  Argentina  of  to-day  ;  and  when  it  was 
at  its  height  the  white  man  came  and  brought  ruin. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only  old  American  people 
who  successfully  resisted  the  European  were  the 
Araucanian-spcaking  nomads  in  Chili,  whose  local 
independence  was  recognised  after  a  hundred  years' 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Of  the  past  culture  of  East  and  Central  South 
America  little  is  known  archaeologically  ;  and  no  such 
remains  will  ever  be  found  as  in  the  Andes.  In  general 
these  tribes  were  living  in  the  Stone  Age;  but  there 
are  a  few  traces  of  the  Andean  culture  even  in  Southern 
Brazil.  At  the  present  day  it  is  in  Argentina,  almost 
alone  among  these  countries,  that  systematic  archaeo- 
logy is  being  carried  on  by  native  workers  ;  and  this 
work  is  of  a  very  high  order.  It  must  always  be  a 
long  time  before  a  new  country  feels  any  interest  in 
its  earlier  and  despised  races,  as  is  only  too  abundantly 
seen  in  our  own  colonies.  The  first  example  and  the 
educating  of  the  Governments  must  always  come  from 
the  European  scientist.  Mr.  Joyce  adds  a  very  useful 
select  bibliography  for  those  who  are  going  to  take  up 
the  serious  study  of  an  almost  virgin  field. 

The  inner  bond  between  the  two  works  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  review  is  slight  indeed  ;  and 
Mr.  Enock's  book  is  useful  rather  as  showing  how 
things  should  not  be  done.  Of  course,  his  aim  is 
probably  to  entertain,  not  instruct ;  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Enock,  it  seems,  has  written  books  on 
modern  Peru  and  Mexico ;  and  a  reviewer  says  that 
"  on  certain  subjects  he  speaks  as  an  expert".  His 
present  subject,  however,  is  not  one  of  these.  By  the 
secret  of  the  Pacific  the  author  means  the  origin  of  the 
Inca  arid  other  high  cultures  in  America  ;  and  in  probing 
the  matter  we  are  made  to  range  over  half  the  world 
reviewing  a  ragged  array  of  unassorted  data.  Mr. 
Enock  makes  little  pretence  to  any  criticism;  for  evi- 
dence we  get  blocks  taken  out  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  (which  seems  rather  unnecessary)  ;  and 
one  of  his  statements  is  "  from  an  account  published 
in  the  London  Press  in  1906  ".  The  author's  equip- 
ment for  the  task  is  that  he  has  "  travelled  on  the 
trails  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  "  :  this  is  not  quite  enough. 
The  book  may  fill  an  idle  hour  which  otherwise  would 
be  given  to  the  reading  of  a  magazine  ;  and  there  are 
some  good  photographs.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  book 
that  Matthew  Arnold  could  have  held  up  as  an  example 
of  what  the  existence  of  an  academy  should  put  a  stop 
to.  Nor  is  the  style  attractive,  with  its  patches  of  what 
is  meant  to  be  fine  writing,  dropping  into  the  manner 
of  a  tourist  agency  pamphlet.  At  the  end  we  find  con- 
siderable space  given  to  the  examination  of  the  works 
of  those  esteemed  writers  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Madame 
Blavatsky.  Mr.  Enock  has  much  to  learn,  and  for  the 
present  had  better  keep  his  attention  to  the  history  of, 
say,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Pacific  has  kept  its 
secret  from  him,  as  it  has  from  better-equipped 
inquirers. 


TWO  TRIALS. 

"  The  Annesley  Case,"  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang  ; 
"Trial  of  William  Palmer,"  Edited  by  George  H. 
Knott.  Notable  English  Trials  Series.  London: 
Hodge.    1912.    5s.  net  per  vol. 

'  I  'HE  mental  gymnastic  of  retrying  in  the  recesses 
*  of  an  easy-chair  issues  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  more  formal  investigation  in  the  courts, 
has  a  fascination  for  minds  of  widely  differing 
types.  The  great  Annesley  case  is  exceptionallv  rich 
in  materials  for  such  an  exercise.    The  proceedings, 
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which  occupied  the  time  of  three  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland  for  fifteen  days  in  1743,  together 
with  the  three  subsidiary  trials,  after  inspiring  novelists 
so  distinct  in  their  methods  as  Smollett,  Scott  and 
Reade,  now  reappear  in  the  shape  of  a  full  report  of  the 
principal  trial,  together  with  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  of  the  lesser  or  ancillary  ones,  under  the  careful 
editorship  of  Andrew  Lang.  The  sad  interest  attach- 
ing to  an  introduction  by  that  master  of  close  analysis 
applied  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mystery  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  so  experienced  an  adept 
should  have  declined  to  pronounce  judgment  or  even 
to  indicate  a  preference  for  the  claims  of  either  of  the 
parties. 

According  to  the  claimant's  case,  he  was  the  son 
of  Arthur,  Lord  Altham,  and  his  wife,  born  at 
Dunmaine  House,  County  Wexford,  in  April  or  May 
1715.  There  were  rejoicings  when  he  was  christened. 
He  was  sent  when  a  month  old  to  be  nursed  by  one 
Joan  Landy,  an  ex-kitchenmaid,  in  a  cabin  half  a  mile 
distant  from  Dunmaine  House,  and  was  often  visited  at 
the  cabin  by  Lady  Altham.  In  the  autumn  of  1715 
he  was  brought  to  Dunmaine  House  and  received  there, 
after  Lady  Altham  had  finally  quarrelled  with  her 
husband  and  left  Dunmaine  for  ever,  and  continued  to 
live  with  Lord  Altham,  by  whom  he  was  treated  as  his 
legitimate  son,  until  1722.  In  that  year,  in  Dublin, 
a  mistress  of  Lord  Altham  set  him  against  the  child, 
who  was  turned  out  and  roamed  about  Dublin  as  a 
street-boy.  Lord  Altham  died  in  November  1727.  Lady 
Altham  died  in  England  in  1729.  Richard  Annesley, 
brother  of  Lord  Altham,  succeeded  to  the  Altham  title 
and  estates,  and  eventually,  in  1737,  to  the  earldom 
of  Anglesey  (a  title  which  has  no  connexion  with  the 
similar  one  now  enjoyed  by  an  entirely  different  family). 
In  1728  the  boy  was  kidnapped  by  his  Uncle  Richard 
and  sent  as  an  indentured  slave  to  the  plantations  in 
America,  where,  in  1739,  he  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Admiral  Vernon,  through  whose  aid  he  arrived  in 
London  in  1741  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  his  claim 
as  heir  to  Arthur,  Lord  Altham. 

That  the  question  of  the  claimant's  legitimacy  was, 
and  still  is,  very  much  at  large  is  apparent  when  one 
considers  the  alternatives  involved.  Was  he  son  of 
Arthur,  Lord  Altham,  and  of  his  wife,  or  of  either, 
or  of  neither,  or  of  Joan  Landy,  or  of  Lord  Altham  by 
some  other  woman?  Did  Lady  Altham  or  Joan  Landy 
ever  give  birth  to  a  child  at  all,  and  if  so,  by  whom? 
These  and  minor  issues,  quite  impossible  to  enumerate, 
were  supported  and  attacked  by  an  enormous  mass  of 
evidence,  so  conflicting  that  Charles  Reade  charac- 
terises it,  probably  without  exaggeration,  as  the 
greatest  mass  of  perjury  ever  delivered  in  Great  Britain 
(in  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  includes  Ireland).  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  accepted  methods  of 
dealing  with  contradictory  evidence  entirely  fail. 
Apparently  credible  witnesses  and  obviously  untrust- 
worthy ones  were  called  by  both  sides.  The  test  of 
probability  is  simply  non-existent,  for  the  maddest 
things  were  probable.  As  the  editor  points  out,  the 
characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  were  so 
eccentric,  abnormal,  mutable  and  conscienceless  that 
their  conduct  was  bound  to  be  always  in  a  high  degree 
improbable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  found  any  deduc- 
tions upon  anything  they  either  said  or  did.  At  all 
events,  the  claimant  obtained  a  verdict,  a  writ  of  error 
being  allowed.  The  sequel  is  interesting.  In  1745 
the  claimant  committed  the  tactical  error  of  prosecuting 
Mary  Heath,  who  had  been  Lady  Altham 's  maid,  for 
perjury.  Heath's  evidence  in  the  great  trial,  if  true, 
utterly  destroyed  the  claimant's  case.  But  he  had 
obtained  his  verdict,  and  prosecutions  for  perjury  are 
for  obvious  reasons  more  commonly  instituted  by  un- 
successful litigants.  The  trial,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  conducted  without  the  strictest  impartiality, 
ended  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  claimant  lost 
a  point  in  the  game.  Whether  any  definite  result  would 
ever  have  been  arrived  at  must  remain  undecided,  for 
James  Annesley \s  funds  became  exhausted,  and  he  was 
unable  further  to  prosecute  his  claim. 


The  trial  of  William  Palmer,  known  as  the  Rugeley 
poisoner,  presents  one  point  of  contrast.  It  was  the 
first  trial  for  poisoning  by  strychnine,  and  the  medical 
and  medico-chemical  evidence  might,  had  it  stood  alone, 
have  been  inconclusive,  and  have  entitled  the  prisoner 
to  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  But  the  test  of  probability 
is  here  available,  quite  apart  from  what  must  be  looked 
upon  as  such  extraneous  considerations  as  follow  from 
the  fact  that  Palmer  was  an  essentially  evil  man  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  respects.  The  probabilities  founded 
upon  his  proved  relations  with  his  victim,  his  obvious 
motive  due  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  finances, 
and  the  strong  circumstantial  evidence  in  connexion 
with  the  effects  of  his  ministrations  to  Cook  during  his 
illness  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  In  reading 
the  report  one  is  impressed  by  the  logical  unity  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  the  verdict  follows  as  the 
denouement  in  a  drama  proceeding  in  ordered  sequence 
of  events  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

A  feature  of  the  trial  is  the  very  large  number  of 
distinguished  lawyers  who  figured  in  it.  Mr.  Knott 
has  done  well  to  supplement  his  very  careful  introduc- 
tion by  a  series  of  biographical  notes  of  the  judges  and 
counsel  engaged.  Palmer's  comment — "  It  was  the 
riding  that  did  it" — has  become  proverbial. 


"A   DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MORNING." 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Morning."    By  Hugh  de  Se'in- 
court.    London :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1912.  6s. 

r  T  AD  Mr.  de  Selincourt  not  earned  by  his  previous 
novels,  from  "  A  Boy's  Marriage"  to  "A  Fair 
"House  ",  the  right  to  respectful  attention,  this  book 
would  certainly  give  him  a  claim  for  consideration  as 
a  thoughtful  writer  blessed  with  no  small  share  of 
literary  art.  It  is  undoubtedly  interesting  work,  but  it 
leaves  Mr.  de  Selincourt  still  only  a  degree  more  interest- 
ing, and  not  yet  a  marked  novelist.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  it  reveals  a  kind  of  writer's  cramp,  a  result, 
it  may  be,  of  over-training  the  creative  muscles,  which 
we  may  well  hope  is  only  a  transient  malease  ;  some 
of  the  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  his  first  two  or  three 
books  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  for  a  while,  and  watch 
him  develop  a  seriousness  which  at  the  moment  renders 
him  less  vivacious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  accuse 
him  of  haste.  The  finished  form  of  his  writing  indicates 
a  deliberation  which  in  these  days  of  hasty  composition 
and  immediate  rushing  into  print  is  highly  creditable. 

The  triple  or  quadruple  ply  of  the  thread  of  his  story 
may  be  perhaps  best  picked  up  by  starting  some  way 
back.  A  young  gentleman  just  "  down  "  from  Oxford 
seduced  a  girl  belonging  to,  but  not  of,  a  tribe  of  semi- 
gypsies  ;  their  child,  a  girl,  married  a  man  named  Smith, 
who,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  gardener  to  the 
Howards.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  still-born, 
Mrs.  Smith  became  a  confirmed  invalid  ;  and  for  four 
years  Smith  was  a  loving  and  patient  husband.  In  the 
familia  of  the  Howards — who  consisted  of  Mrs.  Howard 
and  her  daughter  Constance,  aged  twenty-eight — Lucy 
the  coachman's  daughter,  was  appointed  maid  to  Con- 
stance. She  became  fast  friends  with  both  the  Smiths, 
and  ended  by  falling  in  love  with  the  husband  of  the 
invalid.  Here  the  book  opens,  introducing  us  also  to 
Jimmy  Burton,  a  young  artist  and  revolutionary,  given 
to  elvish  tricks  and  open-air  sleeping,  and  living  as  a 
cousin  with  the  Howards;  and  to  a  man  named  Trewj 
who  is  unfortunately  married,  and  occasionally  escapes 
from  his  thraldom  to  visit  his  friends  the  Howards  and 
relieve  his  cramped  soul. 

Most  of  the  action  of  the  drama  is  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Constance,  who,  on  a  fine  day  of  June,  prays 
suddenly  that  she  may  become  a  "  daughter  of  the 
morning",  without  knowing  exactly  what  she  means 
by  that  phrase.  W  ithin  the  hour  she  unexpectedly  sees 
Smith,  the  married  gardener,  and  Lucy,  her  maid 
passionately  kissing.      From  tliis  shock  derives  we 

opening  of  her  mind.     She  lias  been  brought  up  in  r 
mental  log  that  seems  Synonymous  with  decency  fob 
mother,  an  unprogreSsive  relic  of  primmer  davs  ; 
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George  Allen  &  Co.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


HOMES   AND   HAUNTS   OF  RUSKIN. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK.  With  28  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  20  Black-and-White  by  Mies  EMILY  M.  B. 
WARREN.  Crown  4to.  cloth,  21s.  net.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  HOWARD  VINCENT. 

By  S.  H.  JEYES,  concluded  by  F.  D.  HOW.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
1 2s.  6d.  net.  [Next  week. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent  had  a  most  interesting  and  useful  life  as  a 
War  Correspondent,  Military  Ofticer,  and  as  Head  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department. 

THE    LIFE    OF    SIR    DAVID  BAIRD. 

By  Capt.  W.  H.  WILKIN.  With  Portrait  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net.  [/**/  out. 

BRABAZON  BRABAZON  AND  HIS  ART 

By  LEWIS  HIND.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour  from  the  Artist's  Pictures.  Demy  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
21s.  net.  U"st  out- 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "We  cannot  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  repro- 
ductions." 

THE    ORIGIN    AND    EVOLUTION  OF 

PRIMITIVE  MAN.  By  Dr.  ALBERT  CHURCH- 
WARD. With  40  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  15s.  net.  [Just  oat. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSY  O    I  C  GY. 

By  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Translated  by  RUDOLF 
PINTNER,  M.A.  (Edin.j,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic).  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  no  student  can  afford  to  neglect."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

A    HISTORY   OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

ANCIENT  AND  PATRISTIC.  By  Dr.  G.  S. 
BRETT,  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d,  net.  Library  of  Philosophy. 

THE    HORSE    AND    ITS  RELATIVES. 

By  R.  LYDEKKER,  F.R.S.  With  70  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  no  other  book  in  this  country  or  abroad  which  gives  so  thoroughly 
up-to-date  and  trustworthy  a  history  of  the  horse. 

"A  book  of  a  scientific  character,  deliberately  written  in  a  very  easy  style  in 
order  to  be  immediately  comprehensible  to  the  layman." — Spectator. 

THE  SHEEP  AND   ITS  COUSINS.  By 

R.  LYDEKKER,  F.R  S.  With  over  60  Illustrations. 
Demy  ivo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

KING'S  CUTTERS  AND  SMUGGLERS. 

By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON.  An  Illustrated 
Account  of  Smuggling  between  the  years  1700  and  1855 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net.  \Jusi  out- 

BASIL  VERELY:  a  Study  of  Charter- 
house   Life.     By  ARCHIBALD  K.  INGRAM. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net.    320  pages.        [Just  out. 

"It  is  well  worth  reading.  The  boy  will  find  plenty  of  the  adventurous 
excitement  he  likes  and  demands." — Westminster  Gazette. 

QUEER  COUSIN  CLAUDE.  By 

BRENDA  GIRYIN.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations 
and  Frontispiece  in  Colour.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  GUARD:  a  Romance  of 

Tyre  and  Asshur.  By  the  COUNTESS  OF 
CROM ARTIE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.         [Just  out. 

HOURS     OF     GLADNESS.  By 

M.  MAETERLINCK.  With  a  New  Essay  on  "Our 
City  Gardens."  Translated  by  A.  TEIXEIRA  DE 
MATTOS.  With  20  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour.  Designed 
Cover  and  Title-page  by  EDWARD  J.  DETMOLD. 

Special  Edition.    Demy  4to.  21s.  net.  [Next  week. 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

AUTUMN  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  IRISH  REVOLUTION. 

I!y  MICHAEL  J.  F.  MCCARTHY,  Author  of  "  Priests  and  People  in 
Ireland."  Vol.  I.  ThB  MUKDSRING  Timk,  from  THE  Lanij  Lkac;ue 
TO  the  First  Home  Rule  JJill."  W.th  numerous  Portraits. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  intrinsic  quality  of  this  hook  is  that  its  author  maybe  truly  called  a 
child  of  the  Revolution  he  so  graph tc*U y  depicts.  Unlike  many  writers  on  the 
subject,  he  lived  continuously  in  Ireland,  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  Land 
League,  and  gives — what  the  British  public  most  wants  at  this  crisis,  but  has 
almost  despjired  of  gating  -the  same  Nationalist  public's  view  of  the  most 
stirring  events  in  modern  Irish  history,  the  true  secret  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

By  GERHARD  GRAN,  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Kristiania.    Authorised  Translation  by  Marcia  Hakgis  Janson.  With 
Three  Portraits.    12s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  has  already  attracted  much  at'ention  on  the  Continent  as  a 
masterly  study  of  Rousseau's  life  and  times,  and  the  pub'ishers  believe  that  it  is, 
in  its  present  form,  the  most  complete  survey  of  the  subject  in  English.  The 
appeal  of  the  book  is  a  many-sided  one.    It  is  fascinating  as  a  picturesque 
biography,  and  it  must  prove  of  signal  value  to  all  students  interested  in  the 
beginning  of  our  romantic  movement. 

SPORT  IN  FIVE  CONTINENTS. 

By  E.  A.  LEATHAM.  With  Illustrations  16s.  net. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  book  Mr.  Leatham  will  take  rank  as  one 
of  our  most  intrepid  and  versatile  sportsman.  He  was  never  out  to  make 
records,  but  is  a  genuine  naturalist,  as  well  as  a  sportsman,  and  his  book  is  lull 
of  the  truits  of  trained  observation.  The  lesult  is  that  Mr.  Leatham  takes  his 
readers  with  him  on  his  journeys,  so  that  as  11  grown  tips"  we  seem  to  feel  again 
the  thrill  and  excitement  of  a  boy's  delight  in  tales  of  Indians  in  the  Wild  West, 
and  this  delightful  illusion  is  augmented  by  a  large  number  of  quite  exceptional 
illustrations. 

WHEN  KINGS  RODE  TO  DELHI. 

By  GABRIELLE  FESTING,  Author  of  "  From  the  Land  of  Princes,' 
vl  John  Hookham  Frere  and  his  Friends,"  *lOn  the  Distaff  Side,"  &c. 
Illustrated.    7s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  shows  the  charm  and  romance  of  Indian  history  ;  it  is  readable  as 
a  novel,  and  of  an  interest  far  exceeding  that  of  most  fiction. 

WILDSPORT&SOME  STORIES. 

By  GILFRID  W.  HARTLEY,  Author  of  "Wild  Sport  with  Gun,  Rifle, 
and  Salmon  Rod."    With  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 
A  charming  medley  of  good  things  which  will  be  not  only  welcome  in  the 
sportsman's  house,  but  will  also  be  a  consolation  and  delight  to  all  who  may 
not  themselves  be  out  with  gun,  rifle  or  rod.    Many  original  drawings  and 
photographs  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  book. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN 
POLICY. 

By  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Student  and  Tutorof  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
Author  of  "The  Making  of  the  British  Empire,"  "'lhe  Expansion 
of  Great  Britain,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  absence  of  a  continuous  history  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain 
has  made  it  desirable  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  remedy  this 
deficiency.  Historical  study  has  of  late  years  made  a  considerable  advance, 
and  many  learned  and  reliable  works  have  been  written  on  certain  periods 
of  English  history.  No  attempt,  however,  had  as  yet  been  made  to  give  a 
continuous  and  connected  account  of  British  Foreign  Policy  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  the  present  day. 


6s.  NOVELS. 

"The  name  of  BLACKWOOD  on  a  novel  is  a  guarantee  of 
good  literature."- -SV1  TURDAY  REVJEW. 


HOCKEN 


AND 


KUNKEN  :  A  Tale  of  Troy. 


ONE  CROWDED  HOUR. 


By  t(Q.'  (Sir  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH),  Author  of  "  Troy  Town,"  "  The 
Selectable  Duchy,"  "The  Splendid  Spur,"  "Dead  Man's  Rock,"  &c. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER,  Author  of 
"  In  Farthest  Ind,"  "  The  Power  of  the 
Keys,"  &c.   With  Cover  Design  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  A.  Pearse. 
11  Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  ! 

To  all  the  sensual  werld  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 


MONSIEUR  CARNIFEX. 
A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRIE 


By  ALEXANDER  CRAWFORD. 
Author  of  "  Kapak." 


By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
Illus.  Edition  by  A.  Pearse. 


TUE    CErnUlt    PITV       B>r  w-  J-  ECCOTT,  Author  of  "The 
IDC    OCvUnU    Oil  I.      Reu   Neighbour,"   "His  Indolence  of 
Arras,"  "  The  Background,"  &c. 

PFNTFMF       By  H'  GRAHAME  RICHARDS,  Author  of  "Lucrezia 
■  ™I*E«      Borgia's  One  Love,"  "  Richard  Somers.' 

THE  CAREER  OF  KEMBOLE — NONCONFORMIST 

(more  nonconform  in  the  end  than  in  the  beginning).  By  ARTHUR 
FETTERLESS. 

YARNS  FROM  A  CAPTAIN'S  LOG. 

R.  R.  C.  GREGORY,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  Royal  Eltham." 

By  Major  G.  F.  MACMUNN, 
D.S.O.,  R.F.A. 


PIKE  AND  CARRONADE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 

45  George  Street,  EDINBURGH ; 
37  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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has  acquired  "culture  ",  as  Americans  do  to-day,  from 
methodical  cramming  of  herself  with  books  whose  titles 
to  greatness  she  has  accepted  unchallenged,  on  the 
reputation  of  their  authors  as  admitted  by  her  mother. 
For  Prescott,  studied  by  her  automatically,  the  influence 
and  precept  of  Jimmy  Burton  substitutes  "  The  Doll's 
House";  and  Constance  has  quite  enough  native  wit 
and  independence  to  see  how  necessary  it  was  for  Nora 
to  bang  the  door  behind  her.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  the  affair  between  Lucy  and  Smith  approaches  its 
inevitable  climax,  Constance,  abetted  by  Jimmy,  under- 
takes to  assist  the  girl  and  deceive  Mrs.  Howard. 

At  this  point  the  reader's  interest  is  switched  off  in 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  reveals  to  Constance 
that  she  is  not  only  aware  of  her  husband's  infidelity, 
but  unselfishly  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  child 
of  his,  though  she  may  not  bear  it  herself.  Simul- 
taneously with  his  description  of  the  mental  readjust- 
ment necessitated  in  his  characters  by  this  revelation, 
Mr.  de  Selincourt  develops  the  parallel.  Trew  and 
Constance  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  at  first  maintain- 
ing their  mutual  attraction  on  a  higher  plane,  but  ulti- 
mately agreeing  to  meet  at  Constance's  lonely  cottage 
in  Yorkshire,  which  she  has  taken  partly  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  Lucy  during  her  "  trouble  "  and  partly  as  the 
first  symbol  of  emancipation  from  her  mother's  rule. 
At  the  last  moment  Trew  is  strong  enough  to  perceive 
that  in  spite  of  all  specious  arguments  their  joint  pur- 
pose is  wrong  ;  Constance  has  a  severe  struggle  with 
herself,  but  finally  perceives  it  too. 

Two  of  Mr.  de  Selincourt 's  embellishments  of  the 
above  tale  we  think  are  unnecessary.  Mrs.  Howard,  on 
learning  of  Lucy's  error,  at  once  suspects,  though 
apparently  without  great  disapproval,  that  the  paternity 
must  be  laid  to  Jimmy  Burton— who,  by  the  way,  is 
highly  amused  at  the  accusation.  Further,  the  author 
hints  that  the  gentleman  from  Oxford  who  was  Mrs. 
Smith's  father  is  now  no  other  than  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  who  is  righteously  anxious  about  the  vicious 
tendencies  of  modern  life.  Apart  from  these,  he  has 
fitted  incident  and  character  together  admirably,  and 
drives  home  his  double  moral  with  clean  hard  strokes. 
We  are  also  extremely  grateful  to  him  for  the  five-line 
story  of  the  man  who  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea. 


NOVELS. 

"Marjorie  Stevens."  By  V.  Taubman-Goldie.  London: 
Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

There  are  here  and  there  temperaments  so  excessively 
sensitive  as  to  unfit  their  owners  for  any  other  role  but 
that  of  wallflower  in  the  rough-and-tumble  ballroom  of 
life.  Usually  the  fact  is  not  borne  in  upon  these  weak- 
lings until  they  have  inflicted  more  than  a  little  suffering 
both  upon  themselves  and  their  partners.  Guy  Unwin, 
who  tells  this  story— and  it  is  more  his  story  than 
Marjorie's,  in  spite  of  the  title— was  such  a  moral  (or 
immoral)  Sybarite.  Towards  the  end  of  their  brief 
partnership  Marjorie  rather  flatteringly  compared  him 
to  the  Abbe  in  one  of  Maupassant's  tales  who  confessed 
to  "une  peur  atroce  de  la  vie".  But  the  Abbe  had 
recognised  it  early  in  life  and  acted  accordingly. 
Unwin,  a  latter-day  pagan  writing  art  with  a  big  "  A  ", 
was  still  very  much  in  the  world  when  Marjorie  left  her 
dissipated  boy-husband,  and  he  persuaded  her  to  share 
his  rooms  in  Wych  Street.  He  was  then  thirtv-six  and 
a  widower,  and  should  have  known  something  of  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  But  he  must  needs  try  another 
round,  of  which  this  book  contains  the  history.  As  a 
characlcr-study  it  is  interesting;  and  until  we  read  it 
we  should  hardly  have  thought  an  exposition  of  morbid 
psychology  could  be  so  brightly  written. 

"  Annabel  and  Others."    By  R.  W.  Wright-Henderson. 
London :  Murray.    1912.  6s. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  minutely  observed  in 
the  aulhor's  description  of  society  in  the  small  country 
town  where  the  scene  of  most  of  this  unambitious  story 
is  laid,  and  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  John  Fallen,  barristcr-at-law,  in  Chancery  Lane 


and  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  local  solicitor  at 
Michenden.  Mr.  Patten,  becoming  residuary  legatee 
under  the  will  of  his  eccentric  relative  Miss  Merridcw, 
forsook  his  practice  as  a  conveyancer  and  "com- 
menced "  country  gentleman  at  Brede  Court,  where  the 
old  lady  had  died.  The  story  is  concerned  with  his 
gradual  discoveries,  first  that  the  legacy  to  Gillespie 
was  an  interpolated  forgery,  and  second  that  Miss 
Belinda  Fairlowe  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  slight  tale,  told  with  a  rather  boyish  kind  of 
humour.  Annabel,  for  instance,  is  Mrs.  Fairlowe's  pet 
pug.  It  is  right  that  we  should  be  told  that  Mr.  Patten 
had  always  been  affectionately  styled  "  old  Patten  "  by 
his  friends,  as  showing  what  manner  of  man  he  was  : 
but  why  the  author  continues  to  print  the  epithet  in 
front  of  Patten's  name  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  book  is  not  clear,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  add  a 
facetious  touch  to  the  narrative. 

"Dangerous  Dorothy."    By  Curtis  Yorke.  London: 
Long.    1912.  6s. 

If  the  allurement  of  a  pert  miss  in  her  teens  be  really 
such  as  the  author  would  have  us  believe,  the  story  of 
her  young  affections  is  no  doubt  simplified  by  shipping 
her  off  to  a  remote  part  of  Spain  in  company  with  her 
uncle  and  a  languid  male  cousin  who  were  interested  in 
lead-mining  in  that  country.  For  there  the  only  other 
Englishman  was  the  engineer  in  charge  :  and  who 
could  have  guessed  that  he  would  be  none  other  than 
the  handsome  Unknown  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  Dorothy's  eyes  by  ignoring  her  on  the  boat? 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  male  cousin  proposed 
and  was  sent  away,  that  the  soft-hearted  snappy  old 
uncle  of  a  hundred  comedies  fell  ill,  so  that  all 
Dorothy's  dangerousness  was  concentrated  in  a  soli- 
tude a  deux  upon  a  person  with  only  two  lives  (snuffed 
out  by  the  author  on  the  last  page)  between  him  and 
an  earldom.  Well,  the  old  wine  is  put  into  quite  a 
pretty  new  bottle  ;  and  the  chocolate-box  manner  of  the 
picture  of  Dorothy  that  decorates  the  cover  and  the 
title-page  is  not  inappropriate  in  a  book  which  will 
doubtless  cause  numbers  of  real  boxes  of  bonbons  to 
be  temporarily  neglected. 


PUBLISHING  NOTES. 

Messrs.  George  Allen  and  Co.  announce  that  they  will  be 
publishing  very  shortly  Sir  Edward  T.  Cook's  "  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  Ruskin",  with  illustrations  by  Miss  Emily  M.  B. 
Warren;  "The  Life  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent",  by  the  late 
S.  H.  Jeyes,  concluded  by  F.  D.  How;  and  a  special  edition 
of  Maeterlinck's  "Hours  of  Gladness",  with  a  new  essay  on 
"  Our  City  Gardens  ",  translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
The  more  important  books  of  those  recently  issued  are  "  The 
Life  of  Sir  David  Baird  ",  by  Captain  W.  H.  Wilkin; 
"  Brabazon  Brabazon  and  His  Art",  by  Lewis  Hind;  Dr. 
Albert  Churchward' s  "  The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Primi- 
tive Man  "  ;  "  The  Art  of  Holbein  ",  by  A.  B.  Chamberlain  ; 
"Animal  Life  in  Italian  Painting",  by  W.  Norton  Howe; 
and  Dr.  G.  S.  Brett's  "  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams  ". 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  will  have  ready  very  shortly  an  im- 
portant book  on  the  Chinese  Revolution  by  Mr.  Percy  H. 
Kent,  entitled  "  The  Passing  of  the  Manchus  "  ;  "  The  Holy 
War  in  Tripoli  ",  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott,  which  is  the  result 
of  some  months  spent  by  the  author  with  the  Turkish  army ; 
a  translation  of  General  von  Bernhardi's  "  Germany  and  t  ho 
Next  War",  a  book  much  discussed  in  Germany;  "The 
Life  of  an  Elephant",  by  Sir  S.  Eardley-Wilmot ;  the  late 
Mr.  Melton  Prior's  "  Campaigns  of  a  War  Correspondent  ", 
edited  by  Mr.  Bensusan ;  and  a  book  by  Professor  Oman 
called  "  Wellington's  Army  ". 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons  will  be  publishing  in  the  next  few  days 
a  new  edition  of  Wfiitman's  "  Print  Collector's  Handbook  ", 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Sala- 
man  ;  a  series  (if  lectures  by  Dr.  Hose  on  the  personality  of 
Napoleon  ;  a  volume  of  collected  Essays  on  "  England  under 
(be  Old  Religion  ",  by  Abbol  Gasquet  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Scarry's 
"  By  Elood  ami  Field  ",  an  account  of  advenlures  among 
aborigines,  smugglers,  and  bushrangers  ;  ,a  cheaper  edition  of 
Mr.  Percy  Hone's  book  on  Soul  hern  Rhodesia;  and  ihe  third 
volume  of  the  Bohn  edition  of  Gray's  Letters,  completing  the 
series  to  which  Mr.  Tovey  has  devoted  many  years  of  careful 
research;  and  four  additional  volumes  of  the  "Favourite 
Savoy  Operas  ". 
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BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE, 

Reader  in  Modern  History,  University  of  Cambridge, 

The  Personality  of  Napoleon. 

Being  the  Lowell  Lectures  delivered  at  Boston,  February  and 
March,  1912.    With  Maps  and  Tlans.    5s.  net. 

[Ready  October  16. 

Recent  Books  by  DR.  ROSE. 

The  Life  of  William  Pitt. 

Vol.  I.— WILLIAM  TITT  AND  NATIONAL  REVIVAL. 
Vol.  II.— WILLIAM  1TTT  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR. 
With  Photogravure  Plates.     Medium  8vo.  1 6s.  net  each. 

Pitt    and    Napoleon.     Essaysa  n  d 

Letters  Supplementary  to  "The  Life  of  William  Pitt." 
Medium  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


Whitman's  Print  Collector's 
Handbook. 

A  NEW  EDITION.     THOROUGHLY   REVISED  and 
ENLARGED  with  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTERS. 

By  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

10s.  6d.  net.    [Ready  October  9. 


FaYourite  SaYoy  Operas. 

By  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  GILBERT.  Each  containing  the  full 
libretto,  with  8  Colour  Plates  by  W.  RUSSELL  FLINT, 

and  Decorative  Covers.    3s.  6d.  net. 


New  Volumes- 
The  YEOMEN  of  the  GUARD. 
The  GONDOLIERS. 


PRINCESS  IDA. 
RUDDIGORE. 


Volumes  previously  pub.ished  are  The  MIKADO,  IOLANTHE, 

The  PIRATES  of  PENZANCE,  and  PATIENCE. 

The  Poems  of  Gaius  Valerius 
Catullus. 

With  Text  and  Translation  on  opposite  pages  and  very  full 
notes  by  CHARLES  STUTTAFORD.    6s.  net. 


By  Flood  and  Field. 

Adventures  Ashore  and  Afloat  in  Northern 
Australia. 

By  ALFRED  SEARCY,  Author  of  "In  Australian  Tropics." 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 


Southern  Rhodesia. 

By  PERCY  F.  HONE,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  of  Salisbury, 
Rhodesia.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    6s.  net. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

"  Messrs.  Bell  are  making  constant  additions  of  an  eminently 
acceptable  character  to  '  Bohn's  Libraries."' — Athenanm. 

The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray. 

Including  the  Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  TOVEY,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  just 
published.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  previously  published.  3s.  6d.  per 
volume. 

Yarro  on  Farming. 

M.  Terenti  Varronis  Rerum  Rusticarum  Libri 
Tres. 

Translated  with  Introduction,  Commentary  and  Excursus  by 
LLOYD  STORR  BEST,  M.A.  5s. 

Full  Catalogue  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application. 

LONDON:  G.  BELL  &  SONS,  LTD., 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  KINGSWAY,  W.C. 


DENTS' HEW  WORKS 


CHANNELS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  OLIPHANT  SM EATON,  M.A.    Large  Crown  8vo.  ss.net 
each  volume. 

ENGLISH      PHILOSOPHERS  AND 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Jiy  Prof.  JAMES  SETH, 
M.A. 

ENGLISH       EPIC      AND  HEROIC 

POETRY.    By  Prof.  W.  MACNEILE  DIXON,  M.A. 

[Prospectus. 


DANTE    AND    THE    MYSTICS.  By 

E.  G.  GARDNER,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Prospectus. 

PRAYERS:    Ancient  and  Modern. 

By  WILLIAM  ANGUS  KNIGHT,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Prospectus. 


A    NEW    BOOK    BY    JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

TWIXT  LAND  AND  SEA 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Prospectus. 

THE   ADVENTURES  OF 
MISS  GREGORY. 

PERCEVAL  GIBBON.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


By  FLORENCE  CONVERSE,  Author  of  "The  House  of 
Prayer."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


ASPECTS  OF  ALGERIA:  Historical  — 

Pictorial— Colonial.  By  ROY  DEVEREUX.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Square  Demy  8vo.  jos.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA.   Vol.  II. 

By  Professor  VALERIE  KLUCHEVSK.Y,  Professor  of  History  at 
Moscow  University.  Translated  by  C.  J.  Hogarth.  3  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  each  volume.  [Prospectus. 

THE    MASTERS    OF    PAST  TIME. 

By  EUGENE  FROMENTIN.  Translated  by  Andrew  Boyle. 
With  several  coloured  and  half-tone  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [Prospectus. 

IMMANENCE  :  A  Book  of  Original 

Poems.    By  EVELYN  UNDERHILL.    Large  Crown. 


TRIANGULAR  CRBCKET,    By  E.  H.  D. 

SEWELL.    With  Illustrations.    5s.  net. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,. 
A  CHILD'S    BOOK   OF  WARRIORS. 

By  WILLIAM  CANTON,  Author  of  "A  Child's  Book  of  Saints," 
&c.  With  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Herbert  Cole.  Large  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

BEE:  The  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs. 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  Re-told  in  English  by  Peter 
Wright.  With  coloured  Illustrations  and  many  Decorations  by 
Charles  Robinson.    Large  Fcap.  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  With  coloured 
Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  Charles  and  May  Robinson. 
Small  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAM  ELI  N.  With 

many  charming  Full-page  Drawings  in  colours  depicting  the  various 
episodes  described  in  the  famous  Lyric.  By  MARGARET  W. 
TARRANT.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

JOLLY  CALLE  &  OTHER  SWEDISH 

FAIRYTALES.  By  HELENA  NYBLOM.  With  several  Illus- 
trations  in  colour  by  Charles  Folkakd.  Square  crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

THE  FAIRY  OF  OLD  SPAIN.    By  Mrs. 

RODOI.PH  STAWELL.  Illustrated  with  Pictures  in  Colour 
and  in  Line  by  Frank  C.  Pape.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Send  for  SPECIAL  LIST. 
Send  for  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  24  Aldlne  House,  London,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  have  an  interesting  volume  called 
"  In  Byways  of  Scottish  History  ".  by  Louis  A.  Barbe,  which 
students  of  Scottish  history  will  find  full  of  new  information  ; 
a  "  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Theatre  ",  by  Ernest  P. 
Horrwitz ;  "Letters  of  Great  Writers  from  the  time  of 
Spenser  to  the  time  of  Wordsworth  ",  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Hedley  V.  Taylor;  "  Elfin  Song  ",  written  and  illustrated  by 
Florence  Harrison;  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Rose's  "  The  Rise 
of  Democracy  ".  Among  the  scientific  works  is  a  treatise  on 
"  Safety  in  Coal  Mines  ",  by  Daniel  Burns;  a  new  work  for 
engineers  and  students  called  "  Electricity  and  its  Practical 
Applications",  by  Magnus  Maclean;  "Scientific  Method", 
by  F.  W.  Westaway  ;  and  a  translation  from  the  German  on 
"Exercises  in  Gas  Analysis",  by  Dr.  Hartwig  Franz;  and 
another  on  "  Plant  Diseases  "  by  Dr.  Werner  F.  Bruck. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Song  have  for  immediate  pub- 
lication "  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  ",  a  critical  biography 
by  Gerhard  Gran,  translated  into  English  by  Marcia  Hargis 
Janson  ;  "  Sport  in  Five  Continents  ".  by  E.  A.  Leatham  ; 
"  The  Irish  Revolution  ",  by  Mr.  M.  J.  F"  McCarthy  ;  "  The 
Ship  of  the  Line  in  Battle  ",  by  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  X. 
Custance ;  "The  History  of  British  Foreign  Policy",  by 
Arthur  Hassall ;  and  volume  three  of  Dr.  Merz's  "History 
of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century". 

Messrr.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  a  book  which  promises 
to  be  of  unique  interest  to  all  followers  of  the  stage  in 
"  The  Diaries  of  William  Charles  Macready  ",  edited  by 
William  Toynbee,  which  will  cover  the  most  eventful  period 
of  the  actor's  life  and  give  iniimate  glimpses  of  several  of 
his  most  famous  contemporaries.  Other  notable  books  are 
"  George  Eorrow  ",  by  Edward  Thomas,  in  which  nothing 
that  is  known  of  Borrow  has  been  omitted  and  nothing 
inessential  allowed  an  important  place;  "Memorials  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  ",  by  C.  Eveleigh  Woodruff  and 
William  Danks ;  "In  French  Africa",  being  fcenes  and 
memories  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards ;  the  "Journal  >f  the 
Comte  d'Espinchal  ",  edited  by  Ernest  d'Hauterive  and 
translated  by  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell ;  "Join  Forster  and 
his  Friendships  ",  by  Richard  Renton  ;  "  Aborigines  of 
South  America",  by  the  late  Colonel  G.  E.  Church;  and 
"  Letters  from  Solitude  "  and  other  essays  reprinted  from 
the  Saturday  Review,  by  Mr.  Filson  Young.  From  this 
house  we  may  also  expect  a  special  edition  of  Dickens' 
"  Christmas  Books      artistically  bound  for  gift  purposes. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark's  announcements  for  the  autumn  in- 
clude the  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hugel's  "Eternal  Life",  a 
study  of  its  implications  and  applications  ;  "  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  ",  by  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh  ; 
"  The  Sources  of  Religious  Insight  ",  by  Professor  Josiah 
Royce ;  "  The  Religions  of  Modern  Syria  and  Palestine", 
by  P.  J.  Bliss;  and  an  authorised  English  translation  of 
"  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  non-Jewish  Sources  ",  by 
Professor  Carl  Clemen.  Three  new  volumes  are  also  being 
added  to  the  "  International  Critical  Commentary  ",  com- 
prising "  Haggai,  Zechariah.  Malachi.  and  Jonah  ",  by  Pro- 
fessors H.  G.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  and  J.  A.  Bewer; 
"  Thessalonians ",  by  Professor  J.  E.  Frame;  and  "The 
Johannine  Epistles",  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Brooke;  whilst  the 
first  three  volumes  of  a  new  series  entitled  "  The  Short  Course 
Series",  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Adams,  and  designed  to 
encourage  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  direction  of  expository 
preaching,  are  now  ready.  They  are  :  "A  Cry  for  Justice  : 
a  Study  in  Amos  ",  by  Professor  J.  E.  McFadyen  ;  "  The 
Beatitudes",  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Fisher;  ar.d  "  The  Lenten 
Psalms  ",  by  the  Editor. 

Messrs.  Constable  and  Co 's  chief  announcement  is  "  The 
Letters  of  George  Meredith  ",  collected  and  edited  by  his  son, 
which  is  a  vivid  and  characteristic  selection  of  poet's  and 
novelist's  letters  from  1844  to  the  year  of  his  death  ;  also  his 
complete  poems  bound  in  one  volume.  Other  publications 
are :  "  When  I  was  a  Child  ",  by  Yoshio  Markino,  a  book  of 
family  life  in  Japan;  "Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  and  his 
Friends  in  England  and  Australia  ",  by  Mr.  Douglas  Sladcn 
and  Edith  Humphris;  "The  Guadalquive  r  ",  by  Mr.  Paul 
■Gwynne,  being  an  account  of  its  personality,  people,  customs, 
and  superstitions;  and  "The  English  Scene  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  ",  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe.  Among  the  Christmas 
l)ooks  is  a  very  sumptuous  edition  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights  ", 
witli  twenty  coloured  plates  and  130  other  illustrations,  by 
Rene  Bull  ;  and  "  Bill  the  Minder  ",  written  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson. 

Messrs.  Dent  and  Bon  have  lately  issued  "  English 
Philosophers  and  Schools  of  Philosophy",  by  Professor 
Janics  Setft,  which  is  (he  first  of  a  new  series  entitled 
"Channels  of  English  Literature",  edited  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton.  Some!  other  publications  to  bo  brought  out  shortly 
are:  "The  Cottages  and  Village  Life  of  Rural  England  ", 
by    P.    H.    Ditchfield;     "  Towards  a    New   Theatre  ",  by 


E.  Gordon  Craig;  "Dante  and  the  Mystics"  by  E.  G. 
Gardner;  "Aspects  of  Algeria",  by  Roy  Devereux ;  and 
"  The  Masters  of  Past  Time",  by  Eugene  Fromentin, 
translated  by  Andrew  Boyle. 

Mr.  Heinemann  is  issuing  a  volume  entitled  the  "  Positive 
Evolution  of  Religion",  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison;  Mr. 
Augustin  Filon's  "Prince  Imperial",  based  on  material 
chiefly  furnished  by  the  Empress  Eugenie;  "A  Christmas 
Garland  ",  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  a  few  years  ago;  Mr. 
Raekham's  version  of  ^Esop's  Fables;  and  "  All  the  Tales 
from  Shakespeare  ",  with  reproductions  of  the  painting  of 
the  great  masters.  Ten  volumes  of  the  Loeb  series,  edited 
by  T.  E.  Page  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  and  so  called  after  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  are  now  ready,  and  a  further  ten 
volumes  are  promised  for  next  month.  The  series  will  include 
examples  not  only  of  the  standard  authors  of  the  classical 
periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  also  authors  of  the  later 
periods,  and  attention  will  be  given  to  variety  of  subject- 
matter,  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Mr.  John  lane  is  announcing  "  Fanny  Burney  at  the  Court 
of  Queen  Charlotte  ",  by  Constance  Hill,  which  forms  a  link 
between  the  two  former  books  on  Fanny  Burney  by  the  same 
author;  "The  Story  of  Don  John  of  Austria",  by  Luis 
Coloma,  translated  by  Lady  Moreton  ;  "  Austria  :  Her  People 
and  their  Homelands  ",  by  James  Baker,  with  coloured  illus- 
trations by  Donald  Maxwell;  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
William  Corbett  in  England  and  America  ",  by  Lewis 
Melville;  "The  Letter-Bag  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer 
Stanhope",  the  author  of  "Coke  of  Norfolk",  a  recent 
publication  of  theirs;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Englanel  in 
1675  ",  by  Marie  Catherine,  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Arthur,  and  revised  by  G.  D. 
Gilbert ;  "  Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful  ",  by  Vernon  Hill, 
with  drawings  by  the  author;  "  Tapestries:  their  Origin, 
History,  and  Renaissance",  by  George  Leland ;  "From 
Studio  to  Stage  ",  by  Weedon  Grossmith,  in  which  the  author 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  early  ambitions  and  ex- 
ploits as  an  artist;  "Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy  Woman's 
Life  ",  by  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie;  and  "  My  Life  in  Pi-ison", 
by  Donald  Lowrie. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  fe>r  immediate  publication  a 
new  and  revised  biography  of  William.  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
afterwards  the  first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  by  Lorel  Fitz- 
maurice  ;  "  Among  My  Books  ",  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  a 
companion  volume  to  the  "  Choice  of  Books"  by  the  same 
author;  Sir  William  Turner's  "  Mammals  in  the  Anatomical 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  "  ;  a  volume  by  W. 
Lawrence  Balls,  the  Botanist  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 
dealing  with  the  cotton  plant  in  Egypt;  "A  Tramp's 
Sketches",  by  Stephen  Graham;  "Byzantine  Churches  in 
Constantinople",  by  Dr.  Alexander  Van  Millingen ;  a 
history  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery,  by  various 
members  of  the  Bar ;  Dr.  Allan  Menzies'  commentary  on  the 
"  Seconel  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  "  ; 
"The  Kallikak  Family",  by  Dr.  H.  II.  Goddard,  a  new 
American  work  dealing  with  the  question  of  heredity  in 
feeble-mindedness ;  "  The  World  We  Live  In",  by  Professor 
G.  S.  Fullerton,  of  the  Columbia  University,  which  consists 
of  a  statement  of  philose>phy  and  life  in  the  light  of  moelern 
thought;  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Control  of 
Trusts  ",  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark;  and  "  Just  Before  the 
Dawn  ",  a  work  on  Japanese  religion  by  R.  C.  Armstrong, 
describing  the  conditions  that  existed  in  Japan  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Meiji. 

Mr.  Bobert  Scott  has  in  hand  an  important  and  exhaustive 
work  by  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  "  The  Building- 
up  of  the  Old  Testament  "  ;  "  The  People's  Prayer  Book  ", 
arranged  with  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  S. 
Walpole,  which  may  be  had  bound  with  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  hymns;  "Christianity  anel  Other  Faiths",  by  the} 
Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  an  Essay  in  Comparative 
Religion;  "  Marriage  in  Church  and  State",  by  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Lacey;  antl  "  The  Continental  Reformation  ",  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Plumrapr. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  list  contains:  "William  Hone:  his 
Life  and  Times  ",  by  Frederick  W.  Hackwood  ;  the  "  Empress, 
Eugenie  and  her  Circle",  by  Dr.  Barthez,  translated  by 
Bernard  Miall;  "  Frances  Willard  :  her  Life  and  Work", 
by  Ray  Strachey ;  two  travel  books,  one  on  "  Papua,  or 
British  New  Guinea  ",  by  J.  H.  P.  Murray,  and  the  other 
on  "Venezuela  ".  by  L.  V.  Dalton :  "  Hypnotism  and 
Disease",  by  H.  C  rich  ton  Miller;  "The  Decline  of  Aris- 
tocracy ",  b\  Arthur  I'oiisonhv;  "The  Meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity", by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Spencer;  and  "The  Censor 
and  the  Theatres  ",  by  John  rainier,  an  essay  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  Censorship  of  the  Stage,  with   a  eliscussion  of 

suggested  remedies. 
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^  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  List 

NEW    6s.  NOVELS. 

BELLA.    By  EDWARD  CHARLES  BOOTH,  Author 
of  "  The  Cliff  End  "  and  "  The  Doctors  Lass." 

TUe  Daily  Xctt'S  awl  Leader. — "  Mr.  Booth  has  succeeded  in  a  task  rarely 
attempted,  even  more  rarely  accomplished —the  truthful  drawing  of  the  girl-child 
.  .  .  She  has  found  her  historian  at  last,  and  very  finely  the  creature  is  drawn 
for  us." 

FOLLOWING    DARKNESS.      By  FORREST 

REID,  Author  of  "The  Bracknels."  [Oil.  9. 

TINKER'S     HOLLOW.     By   Mrs.  F.  E. 

CRICHTON,  Author  of  "  The  Soundless  Tide,"'  &c.    [Oct.  9. 

THE     SOUL     OF     UNREST.      By  EMILY 
JENKINSON,  Author  of  "  Silverwool."  [Oct.  9. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

THE    HOLY  WAR 
IN  TRIPOLI. 

By  G.  F.  ABBOTT,  Author  of  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tour  in  Macedonia.'' 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    15s.  net. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  some  months  which  the  author  spent  with  the  Turkish 
army,  and  the  pictures  which  he  draws  of  life  in  the  desert  are  full  of  life  and 
distinction. 


TO    BE    PUBLISHED    NEXT  WEEK. 

IMPORTANT  WORK.  ON  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION. 

THE    PASSING    OF    THE  MANCHUS. 

By  PERCY  H.  KENT,  Author  of  "Railway  Enterprise  in 
China."    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    15s.  net. 

Translation  of  General  v.  Bernhardt'^  notable  book. 

GERMANY   AND   THE    NEXT  WAR. 

("  Deutschland  und  der  Nachste  Krieg'').  By  General  F.  von 
BERNHARDI.    With  Map.    10s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Life  of  a  Tiger." 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN   ELEPHANT.    By  Sir  S. 

EARDLEV -WILMOT,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  "Forest  Life  and 
Sport  in  India."    With  nearly  15c  Illustrations     7s.  6d.  net. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


TO  NOVEL  READERS, 


Ask  at  your  Library  far 

WRITTEN  IN  THE 
SAND 

By  G.  R.  DUVAL. 

It  is  a  "  remarkable  book"  (Glasgow  Herald)  and  "  is  worth 

reading  "  ( The  Athen<cum). 

TRUTH -ass  :— 

"  I  recommend  those  who  have  suffered  in  this  dreary  summer  to 
tum  to  the  sunrise  and  sunsets  of  Sahara,  as  told  in  '  Written  in  the 
Sand."  It  is  rich  with  light,  life,  Southern  colour,  and  a  new  love- 
story.  The  eternal  word  of  all  romances  was  written  in  the  sand  o 
the  Sahara  by  an  English  girl  as  her  answer  to  a  French  captain  of 
Spahecs.  A  Russian  girl-student  in  Paris  and  the  heiress  of  an  English 
earl  both  love  the  Captain.  I  will  not  tell  what  comes  of  it ;  but 
it  is  not  what  you  think.  The  pictures  of  the  Desert,  of  the  Algerian 
Army,  of  Paris  student  life,  are  told  with  power,  and  by  one  who 
knows." 

and  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  :— 

"  '  Written  in  the  Sand  '  is  a  romance,  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  the  romance  of  the  Sahara.  For  the  Desert,  ever  changing,  ever 
mysterious,  is  less  a  setting  for,  than  an  actor  in,  this  dramatic  story  of 
love  and  adventure  in  '  the  sandlands.'  It  is  a  book  of  enthralling 
interest,  one  that  stands  out  among  the  mass  of  novels  as  prominently 
as  the  oasis  stands  out  in  the  Desert." 


BLACKIE'S  LIST. 


IN  BYWAYS  OF  SCOTTISH  HISTORY 

liy  LOUIS  A.  BARHE,  B.  A.,  Offic  ier  d' Acadcmie.  Author  of  "  Viscount 
Dundee,"  "  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,"  &•:.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  ios.  6d.  net. 

Students  of  Scottish  history  will  find  in  this  book  a  storehouse  of  new 
information.  Mr.  Barbe  has  gathered  into  an  interesting  volume  the  results 
of  much  rtsearch  along  unfrequented  ways. 


A  BRIEF   HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN 

THEATRE.  By  ERNEST  P.  HORRWITZ.  Sometime  Lecturer  in 
Sanskrit  at  Trinily  College,  Dublin.  Crown  8vo.  art  binding,  cloth 
back,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ELFIN  SONG 

Written  and  illustrated  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON.  12  Plates  in 
full  Colour  and  12  B'ackand  White  Illustrations  with  numerous  decorative 
headings  and  tailpieces.    Small  quarto  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 


LETTERS  OF  GREAT  WRITERS 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  SPENSER  TO  THE  TIME  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  The  Rev.  HEDLEV  V.  TAYLOR,  B.A., 
Lecturer  in  English  Literature  to  the  Huguenot  College,  Wellington. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 


WIT  AND  WISDOM   FROM  DICKENS 

Selected  by  ADELAIDE  RAWNSLEY  FOSSARD.  Compiler  of  the 
"Thackeray  Pocket-Book."  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net  ;  and  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  READ 

By  J.  BRUCE  ALSTON,  Recognised  Teacher  of  Public  Reading  and 
Speaking  to  ihe  University  of  Glasgow,  Lecturer  on  Elocution  in 
St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  &.c.  Crown  8vq.  art  binding,  cloth 
back,  2S.  6d.  net. 


THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D.,  Reader  in  Modern  History. 
University  of  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  art  binding, 
cloth  back,  2s.  net. 


EXERCISES  IN  GAS  ANALYSIS 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hartwig  Franzen,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  by  THOMAS  CALLAN,  M.Sc.  Ph.D., 
F.^S.    Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the  methods  used  in  gas  analysis,  with  dis- 
cussion of  the  theoretical  questions  involved. 


PLANT  DISEASES 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Werner  F.  Bruck,  of  the 
University  of  Giessen,  and  edited  by  J.  R.  AINsWORTH  DAVIS, 
M.A.  (Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.),  Principal  ot  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester.    Fcap.  8vo.  [Shortly. 


SCIENTIFIC    METHOD:     ITS  PHILO- 

SOPHY   AND    ITS    PRACTICE.     By  F.    W.  WESTAWAY. 

Super  crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  resume  of  philosophic  principles  and  review  of  the  development  of 
Scientific  Method  should  be  found  invaluable  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
methodical  procedure  of  scientific  investigation. 


ELECTRICITY    AND    ITS  PRACTICAL 

APPLICATIONS.  By  MAGNUS  MACLEAN,  D  Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E.  Professor  of  Electrical  fc-ngineering,  Royal  Technical  College, 
Glasgow.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  new  work  for  engineers  and  science  students. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GEOLOGY 

By  E.  H.  L  SCHWARZ,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  at 
the  Rhodes  University  College,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa.  Illustrated 
Crown  8/0.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"Professor  Schwarz  has  acquitted  himself  in  an  admirable  and  satisfactory 
manner.  As  a  rich  mine  of  Soutn  African  geological  data,  the  volume  is  con- 
fidently recommended  to  those  who  are  attracted  by  studies  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth's  crust." — South  .  l/rkan  Mining  Journal. 


SAFETY  IN  COAL  MINES. 

A  TREATISE  IN  FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  FIREMEN, 
COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS.  By  DANIEL 
BURNS,  M.Inst.M.E.,  Prolts'or  of  Mining  aud  Geology  in  the  Royal 
Technical  College,  Glasgow.    Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Immediately. 


N.B.— Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
gratis  and  post  free  a  copy  of  their  recent 
Catalogue  on  application. 


BLACKIE  &  £0N,  LIMITED,  SO  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C. 
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MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS 


SECOND  EDITION 


THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  A  BUSY 
WOMAN'S  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  ALEC  TWEEDIE. 

Author  of  "  Mexico  as  I  Saw  it,"  &c,  &c.    With  Nineteen 
Illustrations.    168.  net. 

"  One  of  the  gayest  and  sanest  surveys  of  English  Society  we  have  had 
years."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FANNY  BURNEY  AT  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN 

CHARLOTTE.  By  CONSTANCE  HILL  (Author  of  "Juniper 
Hall,"  &c,  &c.)    With  numerous  Illustrations.    168.  net. 

COKE  OF  NORFOLK   AND   HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Coke,  First  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
Of  Hoikham.  By  A.  M.  W.  STIRLING  (Author  of 
"Annals  of  a  Yorkshire  House,"  &c.)  With  Sixteen 
Illustrations.  A  new  Edition,  revised,  with  some  additions. 
12S.  6d.  net. 

DRAKE :  The  Text  of  the  New  Play  at 

His  Majesty's  Theatre.  By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER.  With 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  28.  net.    Paper,  1s.  net. 

GATES  OF  THE  DOLOMITES. 

By  L.  MARION  DAVIDSON.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    5S.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT- 

™  WATSON.    With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.    5S.  net. 

MY  LIFE  IN  PRISON. 

By  DONALD  LOWRIE.    68,  net. 

THE  LATEST  FICTION 
The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE  (Author  of  "The  Glory  of 
Clementina  Wing,"  &c. ).    6S.  {Shortly. 

Jocasta  and  the  Famished  Cat. 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  [Shortly. 

The  Bountiful  Hour. 

By  MARION  FOX  (Author  of  "The  Hand  of  the  North," 
&c).  6S. 

Hoffman's  Chance. 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE  (Author  of  "A  Prisoner  in  Spain," 
&c).  6S. 

The  Illusions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bressing- 

ham.  By  GERARD  BENDALL  (Author  of  "The 
Progress  of  Mrs.  Cripps-Middlemore,"  &c).  6S. 

Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town. 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK  (Author  of  "  Nonsense  Novels," 
"  Literary  Lapses. ").  3s.6d.net. 

Clara :  Some  Scattered  Chapters  in  the 

Life  of  a  Hussy.  By  A.  NEIL  LYONS  (Author  of 
"  Arthurs,"  "  Cottage  Pie,"  &c).  68. 

An  American  Girl  at  the  Durbar. 

By  SHELLAND  BRADLEY  (Author  of  "The  Adventures 
of  an  A.D.C.,"  &c).  68. 

The  New  Humpfy  Dumpty. 

By  DANIEL  CHAUCER  (Author  of  "The  Simple  Life, 
Limited.").  6s. 

Grit  Lawless. 

By  F.  E.  MILLS-YOUNG  (Author  of  "  Sam's  Kid," 
"  Atonement,"  &c).  68. 

Elsie  Lindtner. 

By  KARIN  MICIIAELIS  (Author  of  "The  Dangerous 
Age).    38.  6d.  net. 


JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VICO  STREET,  W. 


NEW  FICTION. 


THE 

STREETS  OF  ASCALON 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

A  full  length  novel,  telling  of  a  woman's  sacrifice  for  the  man 
she  loved. 


THE  PRICE  SHE  PAID :  The  Story  of 

a  Woman's  Struggle.  By  DAVID  GRAHAM 
PHILLIPS. 

In  a  powerful  and  dramatic  story  the  author  tells  how  the 

heroine  "  Paid  the  Price  "  of  a  marriage  for  money. 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHER.  By  thomas 

DIXON.    Author  of  "  The  Clansman." 

A.  romance  with  a  sex  problem  of  the  most  complex  nature, 
treated  with  power  and  restraint. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  :  A  Novel  of 

To-day.  By  MARQ ARETE  BOHME.   Author  of  "The 

Diary  of  a  Lost  One. " 

The  modern  department  store  brought  into  fiction.    A  vast 
throbbing,  vital  drama,  and  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  great  organi 
zation. 


THE  MAKER  OF  OPPORTUNITIES.  By 

GEORGE  GIBBS. 

The  story  of  a  young  man  with  great  riches  who  spends  his 
entire  leisure  in  seeking  adventures  out  of  which  he  secures  no' 
only  opportunities  for  himself  but  for  other  people. 


FAITH  BRANDON.    By  Henrietta 

CHANNING   DANA.    Author  of  "  Heart  and  Soul,"  &c 

The  love  story  of  an  American  girl,  full  of  action  and  incident, 
with  special  interest  through  its  charming  pictures  of  life  and 
manners  in  Russia  of  to-day. 


THE  POSTMASTER.  ByjosEPH  c.  Lincoln 

Author  of  "The  Woman  Haters." 

A  new  story,  with  the  author's  never-ceasing  fountain  of  humour 
The  experiences  of  the  shrewd  old  Postmaster  and  his  up-to-date 
assistant  are  pure,  unadulterated  joy. 


THE  SHERIFF  OF  BADGER.  b7  george 

PATTULLO. 

The  strenuous  adventures  of  a  cowboy  who  is  elected  Sheriff 
on  account  of  his  indomitable  courage. 


THE   FAVOUR   OF   KINGS.    By  mary 

HASTINGS  BRADLEY.  Author  of  "When  a  Man  Loves.' 
Reveals  the  romance,  mystery  and  scandal  which  have  shrouded 
the  life  of  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  gay  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 


THE  NAMELESS  THING.    By  melville 

DAVISSON  POST. 

A  most  ingenious  detective  story  by  a  well-known  author. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SECOND  SHOT. 

By  RUFUS  GILLMORE. 

The  efforts  of  two  smart  reporters  to  unravel  a  mystery  make 
a  detective  story  of  unusual  fascination. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

It  is  the  way  with  people  to  be  surprised  when  that 
which  is  expected  happens.  For  weeks  and  months 
the  papers  have  been  telling-  us  that  war  in  the  Balkans 
was  almost  inevitable  ;  that  relations  between  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  were  at  breaking  point ;  that  the  Balkan 
peoples  were  so  bellicose  in  spirit  that  their  respective 
Governments  could  hardly  hold  them  in.  Then  the 
Montenegrins  are  not  held  in.  Montenegro  takes  the 
first  step,  and  war  begins.  This,  again  according  to 
the  papers,  comes  like  a  thunderbolt,  though  we  do  not 
remember  anyone  being  malappropriate  enough  to  call 
it  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  There  was  perhaps  some  reason 
for  surprise  that  Montenegro  should  be  first  to  cross 
the  border  ;  but  not  that  someone  crossed.  In  fact,  it 
was  no  accident  that  this  part  was  assumed  by  Monte- 
negro; it  fell  to  her,  and  she  went  through  with  it. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  widely  spread  feeling  that 
Turkey  had  become  impossible.  Not  a  few  whose 
sentiment  is  on  the  whole  pro-Turk  and  who  have  a 
very  kindly  feeling  for  the  Turkish  people  have  been 
quite  put  off  by  the  scandals  of  Turkish  government. 
Few  feel  more  bitterly  than  the  disillusioned  admirers 
of  the  constitutional  regime.  They  proclaimed  the  Turk 
a  changed  man  and  sang  in  the  new  order  with  paeans 
of  thankfulness.  It  took  them  long  to  learn  that  their 
notion  of  reform  and  that  of  the  Young  Turks  was 
not  at  all  the  same.  They  heralded  a  golden  age  for 
Turkey's  Christian  subjects,  but  the  Turks  proclaimed 
Ottomanisation  instead  ;  and  their  methods  of  conver- 
sion proved  not  very  different  from,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say  not  much  worse  than,  Abdul  Hamid's. 
Where  is  all  this  cap-throwing,  these  tears  of  joy,  this 
Era  of  Hope  now?  Really  they  who  would  deal  in 
politics  and  facts  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
Their  sentimental  weeping  over  the  regenerate  Turk 
has  meant  weeping  in  earnest  for  the  Christians. 


One  cannot  help  hoping  Abdul  Hamid  is  alive 
and  able  to  see  what  is  going  on.  He  really  should 
be  somewhere  smiling  round  the  corner.  Since  his 
removal  Turkey  has  lost  her  title  to  Bosnia,  Hertze- 
govina,  Tripoli ;  Albania  has  been  in  chronic  rebellion  ; 
Bulgaria  thrown  off  all  allegiance ;  Europe  looks 
askance  on  Turkey  as  before  ;  and  now  there  is  a 
ge&eral  flare-up.  At  any  rate,  Abdul  Hamid  may 
fairly  say,  things  could  not  have  been  much  worse,  if 
I  had  remained. 

Not  that  war  is  really  a  bad  thing  for  Turkey — bad  it 
may  be  lor  her  finances,  but  finance  is  little  beside 
character — war  is  the  one  thing  that  could  save  her. 
The  Turk  is  a  soldier  and  his  trade  is  war,  and  he  will 
never  be  fit  for  any  other  trade.  So  long  as  there  is 
fighting  to  do,  the  Turk  will  not  be  wanting.  All  that 
is  best  in  the  Turkish  people,  all  that  is  least  bad  in 
the  Turkish  Government  and  governing  class,  will  now 
come  out.  They  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  imagine 
from  the  contemptible  story  of  Young  Turk  politics  that 
war  will  tell  the  same  tale.  Those  whose  horror  at 
Turkish  outrages  makes  them  furiously  wish  for 
Turkish  defeat  should  be  careful  of  making  their  wish 
the  father  of  their  thought.  The  war  will  not  be 
settled,  or  affected,  by  phil-Hellenic  enthusiasm  or 
heads  turned  by  Christian  chivalry. 

As  to  actual  fighting,  Montenegrins  and  Turks  got 
into  touch  at  once  on  the  Albanian  frontier.  Two 
Turkish  forts  have  been  captured ;  there  has  been 
fighting  round  Berane,  and  Scutari  is  threatened. 
There  has  been  a  report  that  it  has  fallen.  But  reports 
count  for  even  less  in  war-time  than  usual.  The  public 
should  be  on  its  guard  against  "  news  "of  the  war  and 
waste  no  coppers  on  the  attraction  of  huge  type  on 
placards.  A  skirmish  easily  becomes  a  "  great  battle  " 
in  a  newspaper  bill.  At  first,  of  course,  the  Turks  will 
suffer.  They  are  sure  not  to  be  ready  ;  and  they  have 
to  bring  troops  from  far. 

There  is  something  in  what  the  political  grumblers 
say — all  things  are  not  as  they  might  be  in  Front  Bench 
arrangements.  Some  people  arrive  there  who  should 
not,  and  some  never  arrive  there  who  should.  Take  the 
Prime  Minister's  right-hand  neighbour  in  the  debate 
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on  Thursday.  Could  any  mind  of  judgment  really  be 
persuaded  or  persuade  itself  that  the  Home  Secretary 
is  Home  Secretary  and  a  member  of  the  inner  Cabinet 
through  brain  power?  But  on  the  other  hand  take  the 
first  two  speakers  in  that  debate  :  it  might  be  equally 
hard  for  one  who  can  judge  about  public  men  and  affairs 
to  doubt  that  both  lead  their  parties  to-day  simply  by 
right  of  ability.  The  House  of  Commons  in  the  past  has 
sometimes  put  up  with  mediocrity  in  its  leaders  when 
high  talent  has  been  available.  But  wc  hope  and 
believe  that  day  has  gone  by. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  parliamentary  leaders 
is  very  interesting.  We  never  remarked  it  more  than 
during  the  debate  on  the  Prime  Minister's  motion  for 
the  gag.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Asquith  stands  for 
the  old  Gladstone  tradition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  way  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  Gladstone  way, 
though  the  style  clearly  is  his  own  too — he  is  far  too 
good  a  man  to  ape  anyone.  There  are  perhaps  only 
two  really  very  able  men  to-day  on  the  Front  Benches 
who  belong  to  that  Gladstonian  parliamentary  school, 
and  it  happens  that  they  are  both  Liberals.  We  should 
say  its  chief  characteristic  is  a  certain  stateliness,  a 
fine  decorum  and  temper  in  debate.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
not  of  course  the  genius  of  Gladstone  in  oratory  any 
more  than  in  action.  His  speeches  are  not  iridescent, 
and  do  not  glow.  But  they  are  very  good  to  hear,  and 
are  good  to  read.  Moreover,  to-day  he  looks  the  part 
so  well.  He  is  not  impressive  physically  as  Gladstone 
was,  still  he  is  impressive  in  another  class  ;  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Asquith  at  or  near  his 
best. 

He  was  excellent  on  Thursday,  explaining  away  the 
gag  with  the  persuasiveness  of  the  perfect  parliamen- 
tary hand.  The  Prime  Minister  may  almost  persuade 
his  opponents  whilst  he  is  speaking  as  he  spoke  on 
Thursday.  Some  Of  us  take  more  and  more  to  his 
manner.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Asquith,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  made  a  deadly  speech. 
He  had  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  two  half-sheets  of 
crumpled  notcpaper,  which  held  two  extracts  from  Mr. 
Asquith's  past  speeches  or  election  addresses.  He  had 
nothing  else  tangible.  He  speaks  without  a  manuscript 
or  a  typescript  before  him.  He  speaks  without  a 
scribbled  note  before  him.  He  trusts  wholly,  it  seems, 
to  his  memory  and  to  a  daring  and  extremely  quick 
intelligence.  He  is  interrupted  and  contradicted.  He 
sits  down  and  you  half  tremble  for  him.  But  the 
instant  the  interrupter  or  contradictor  is  down  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  up  and  perfectly  happy  with 
a  sufficient  retort. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  we  should  say,  is  the  best  and 
cleverest  modern  debater  and  Parliamentarian  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  rather  cruel  in  his  personali- 
ties. He  is  not  content  to  get  the  sword  of  satire  in,  but 
twists  it  round  and  round.  He  twisted  it  round  with 
a  sort  of  gusto  on  Thursday.  He  hadi  out  Mr.  Asquith's 
election  addresses  and  illustrated  the  way  the  Home 
Rule  business  has  been  shirked  there,  not  once  or  twice 
but  consistently  for  a  matter  of  years.  We  never  heard 
anything  of  the  kind  more  damaging.  The  Prime 
Minister  writhed  and  came  twice  to  the  table  :  the  end 
was  each  time  the  same — Mr.  Bonar  Law  came  up 
smiling  again,  drove  in  the  sword  a  little  deeper  and' 
gave  it  a  more  savage  twist. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  a  rare  power  of  irony  that  hurts. 
But  it  is  very  noticeable  that  little  or  none  of  this  power 
is  carried  in  his  voice.  He  does  not  dwell  on  the  deadly 
thrusts  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  on  them.  He  speaks 
his  ironies  in  ordinary  tones  on  the  whole.  He  appears 
in  Parliament  indeed  to  be  almost  without  oratorical 
effect  and  device ;  and  he  has  quite  a  genial  smile 
where  one  might  look  for  a  sardonic  one.  He  appears 
to  many  people  in  the  galleries  to  be  quite  young  and 
frank,  and  even  a  little  naive  in  his  way.  People  read- 
ing his  speeches  may  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
severe  personal  thrusts  which  mark  some  of  his 
speeches  are  necessary.  Why  be  so  severe  on  the 
Prime  Minister  personally?    These  people  should  hear 


the  cheers  that  come  from  the  packed  benches  behind 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  they  should  see  the  eager,  laugh- 
ing, interested  faces  there.  Then  they  would  recognise 
the  use  of  these  drastic  sarcasms.  They  are  like  strong 
scent  for  the  hounds  in  full  cry  which  know  they  are 
now  getting  very  near  to  the  fox  that  is  growing 
nagged. 

One  amusing  sign  of  the  deadliness  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  attack  is  the  way  in  which  almost  everyone  who 
counts  is  rushed  into  the  fighting  line  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
cannot  be  spared — or  cannot  spare  themselves — for 
even  one  day  of  that  forty  in  which  the  Government 
is  going  to  make  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  smooth  success 
and  a  working  scheme  !  And  we  quite  admit  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill  may  retort—"  Yes,  and 
see  how  very  deadly  we  are  too — so  deadly  that  you 
have  to  put  up  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  to  try  to  repair  the  damage  we  inflict  on 
your  side  in  debate  "  !  Indeed  we  incline  to  think  the 
Whips  can  put  up  too  many  big  men  for  a  single  even- 
ing's debate — a  surfeit  of  gigantomachy. 

Mr.  Churchill  :  "I  confess  we  cannot  help  viewing 
with  the  strongest  feelings  of  reprehension  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  certain  honourable  members  have  indulged 
in  Ulster  during  the  recent  recess  ". 

Sir  E.  Carson  :  "  We  do  not  care  twopence  whether 
you  do  or  not.    You  will  say  the  opposite  to-morrow  ". 

Mr.  Churchill  (severely):  "The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man forces  me  to  remind  him  that  he  w-as  a  member  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club  ". 

This  looks  oddly  like  a  reproach  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson  for  belonging  to  such  a  place  as  the  National 
Liberal  Club. 

The  hospitalities  of  Gaddesby  Hall,  thanks  to  the 
communicative  Mr.  Hemmerde  M.P.,  are  growing 
almost  as  famous  as  those  of  Do-The-Boys  Hall ;  and 
on  Thursday  they  even  came  up  for  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons — just  before  the  guillotine  motion  came 
up.  Baron  de  Forest  M.P.  and  his  friends  have  the 
most  absolute  right  to  entertain  themselves  as  they 
think  fit  at  Gaddesby  Hall.  They  would  have  a  right, 
save  for  the  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Acts,  to  live  even 
on  nightingales'  tongues.  We  do  not  see  why  the 
cuisine  of  a  Radical  should  be  pryed  into  by  the  public 
and  the  Press  any  more  than  his  bank  book.  A 
Radical  may  dine  :  even  seagreen  may  dine  ;  tallowgreen 
may  dine.  Robespierre  dined,  and  it  is  said  that 
Carnot,  one  warm  evening,  groping  in  his  coat  pocket, 
found  therein  a  list  of  the  proscribed,  Carnot's  own 
name  among  them — "  and  tarried  not  at  the  wine  cup 
that  day  ".  We  wonder,  has  any  list  of  the  proscribed 
single-taxers  yet  been  made  out? 

But  it  is  one  thing  for  a  Radical  to  dine  and  enjoy 
week-end  parties,  and  another  for  him  to  hold  up  to 
odium  the  "  idle  rich  "  Tories  who  do  these  things. 
After  Mr.  Hemmerde's  communication  about  Gaddesby 
Hall  and  the  happy  time  he  has  had  there  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  land  reformers,  the 
less  Radicals  talk  on  platforms  and  write  in  the  Press 
about  the  Tory  rich  and  the  Tory  triflers  the  better. 
The  Tories  are  supposed  to  have,  and  the  Socialists 
are  known  to  want,  "half  the  good  things  that  make 
life  worth  living  ",  as  Mr.  Snowden  has  put  it.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Radicals,  too, 
in  many  instances  not  only  want  these  good  things  but 
have  and  enjoy  them. 

It  seems  that  members  of  Parliament  are  not  to  pay 
income  tax  on  £100  of  their  salaries.  This  remission 
of  tax  has  been  made^  by  the  Government  "after  re- 
ceiving representations  from  certain  members  ".  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  refused  to  give  any  names  ;  so  we  are 
quite  unable  to  estimate  the  weight  of  these  "  repre- 
sentations ".  The  ^100  for  which  allowance  is  made 
is  supposed  to  go  in  travelling  expenses;  and  for  sim- 
plicity's sake  the  member  who  lives  in  London  is  sup- 
posed to  incur  the  same  travelling  expenses  as  the 
member  who  comes  from  Ireland  or  Orkney.  Why 
should  not  the  members  who  care  to  do  so  claim  exemp- 
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tion  for  actually  incurred  expenses  like  others  employed 
in  the  public  service?  Assuredly  we  arc  getting  on 
with  the  new  style.  Already,  after  representations, 
members  had  been  afflicted  with  ^.400  a  year.  Now, 
after  representation,  £100  of  this  is  exempted  from 
taxation.  Doubtless  there  will  be  more  representation 
before  very  long.  There  is  the  question  of  overtime, 
and  of  extra  sessions  ;  and  there  is  always  the  question 
of  a  rise. 

May  we  really  believe  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  watch- 
ing "  Little  Miss  Llewelyn  "  of  Carmarthen,  was 
taken  back  to  the  years  of  his  home-keeping  in  Llan- 
ystumdwy?  If  this  be  true,  it  shows  how  a  very  sophis- 
ticated politician  can  be  a  very  unsophisticated  play- 
goer. The  Welsh  local  colour  in  "  Liltle  Miss 
Llewelyn  "  did  not  take  in  even  the  critics.  Little 
Miss  Llewelyn  was  born  in  Belgium  ;  and,  though  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  she  quite  prettily  pretends  to 
be  Welsh,  that  is  only  her  fun.  Her  friends  and  relatives 
humour  their  fancy,  every  now  and  then  filling  up  a  gap 
in  their  conversation  with  "Whatever" — the  onlv 
Welsh  word  they  know.  Apparently,  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  word  is  magical.  For  him  it  has  turned  a 
very  French  play  into  an  idyll  of  Carmarthen.  But  we 
are  very  doubtful  about  the  extremely  curious  aberra- 
tion of  the  homing  instinct  in  Mr.  George.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  been  misreported. 

Mr.  Runciman's  conduct  of  the  regulations  for  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  obviously  politics,  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  now  strictly  party  politics.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  are  united  against  restriction  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  all  the  Irish  experts  are  united  against  all  the 
English  experts,  and  that  Mr.  John  Redmond  is  using 
his  political  advantages  ventre  a  terra.  Mr.  Redmond 
did  not  trouble  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  question 
on  Thursday  ;  he  merely  threatened  Mr.  Runciman  with 
possible  consequences  if  he  were  contumacious.  "  It 
had  come  to  the  point  ",  said  Mr.  Redmond,  "  where 
there  seemed  to  be  facing  them  a  horrible  calamitv 
•which  might  affect  questions  of  a  different  character." 
The  Nationalists  have  all  through  treated  this  question 
as  politics.  Mr.  Runciman  should  have  been  left  free 
from  pressure  of  any  kind.  But  the  Nationalist  agita- 
tion has  driven  English  stock  breeders  to  agitation  in 
self-defence. 

Late  in  September  Mr.  Runciman  promised  Sir  Luke 
White  that  no  modification  would  be  made  of  the 
orders  necessary  for  absolute  safety.  But  Mr.  Red- 
mond was  pressing  hard  ;  and  Parliament  had  soon  to 
be  met.  Mr.  Runciman  yielded,  with  elaborate  devices 
to  secure  him  against  the  critics.  His  relaxation  of  the 
orders  were  dated  to  take  effect  on  7  October— when 
Parliament  met.  His  conduct  is  the  more  alarming 
the  closer  we  look  into  it.  The  original  order  ran  that 
store  cattle  would  be  allowed  to  come  in  on  7  October 
"provided  that  no  further  outbreak  of  disease  in  Ireland 
occurs  ".  But  two  cases  have  occurred  since  the  order 
was  made.  Mr.  Runciman  does  not  withdraw  the 
order;  he  explains  away  the  disease.  Meantime  the 
Irish  Nationalists  are  asking  for  further  liberties.  No 
wonder  English  stock  breeders  are  uneasy. . 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  who  is  an  expert  lawyer  in 
shipping,  made  out  a  very  good  case  on  behalf  of 
the  shipowners  against  the  new  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Lord  Mersey's  report  on  the  "Titanic" 
concentrated  attention  on  the  loss  connected  with 
deficiency  of  boats.  Founding  upon  this,  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  even  gone  beyond  Lord  Mersey's 
recommendation  as  to  the  measures  that  should 
be  taken  for  lifeboat  accommodation.  The  Board's 
rules  when  applied  to  some  classes  of  vessels 
would  either  make  them  more  unstable  and  of  less 
floating  power,  or  they  would  put  them  out  of  service 
altogether,  though  they  are  seaworthy  enough  at 
present,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  small  loss  of  life  in  the 
merchant  service. 


Mr.  Holt,  a  hardheaded  Northumbrian,  drew  the 
proper  inference  from  Lord  Mersey's  report.  Rules 
founded  on  the  loss  of  the  "  Titanic"  would  have  for- 
bidden excessive  speeds  in  dangerous  circumstances. 
If  the  "  Titanic  "  had  struck  in  rough  weather,  no 
amount  of  boats  would  have  saved  all  the  passengers. 
Mr.  Holt  rightly  says  that  the  newspapers  have  made 
a  fetish  of  the  boat  question,  and  that  it  is  purely  a 
newspaper  policy.  Mr.  Buxton  has  taken  care  not  to 
run  himself  against  a  newspaper  outcry,  which  over- 
looks the  fact  that  comparatively  few  ships  meet  ice- 
bergs to  smash  up  their  floating  power  at  a  stroke.  In 
general  they  are  able  to  rely  for  safety  on  improved 
principles  of  construction  and  good  navigation.  Thus 
Mr.  Holt  can  say  that  his  firm  has  carried  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Asiatics  on  terms  that  would  not  have 
paid  for  superfluous  boats,  and  for  forty-four  years  it 
has  not  lost  one  life  at  sea. 

There  is  to  be  a  Select  Committee  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  arranged  between  the  Government  and  the 
Marconi  Company.  The  Government  has  decided 
to  act  of  its  own  motion.  Inquiry  is  certainly  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  allegations  that  have  been  made  as  to 
the  contract.  The  very  favourable  terms  of  the  con- 
tract when  awaiting  the  sanction  of  Parliament  cannot 
be  denied.  The  Government  has  admitted  it.  It  is 
also  true  that  certain  members  of  the  Government  are 
closely  connected  with  those  who  have  the  financing 
of  the  company.  It  is  not  surprising  that  suspicions 
have  arisen  and  passed  from  the  City  to  the  Press  or 
from  the  Press  to  the  City.  Apparently  nothing  suffi- 
ciently definite  for  a  libel  action  has  been  charged  against 
any  member  of  the  Government.  This  is  not  decisive, 
however,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  annoying  though  it 
may  be,  the  Government  cannot  avoid  defending  its 
integrity  by  the  best  means  at  hand. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  quite  admirable 
speech  at  Cardiff  on  Welsh  Disestablishment  is  like  to 
attract  less  general  attention  than  it  should.  The  public 
cannot  attend  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  (reckoned 
usually  a  virtue,  but  often  a  weakness),  and  is  now 
thinking  of  the  Balkan  War.  The  Archbishop  was  right 
to  emphasise  the  significance  of  the  anti-Disestablish- 
ment petitions  from  Wales.  Petitions  do  not  as  a  rule 
count  for  much,  but  these  Welsh  petitions  are  so  numer- 
ously signed  that  it  is  evident  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions do  not  show  so  strong  a  national  bias  towards 
Disestablishment  as  they  seem  to  do.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop rightly  put  the  ruin  of  the  parochial  system  as 
the  great  disaster  that  would  follow  Disestablishment. 
Under  that  system  the  poorest  as  the  richest  inhabitant 
of  any  parish  has  a  right  to  all  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church.  Without  Establishment  he  would  not  have 
that  right. 

Mrs.  Nuttal  has  well  chosen  the  moment  of  her 
revelations  as  to  Francis  Drake.  Almost  it  seems  as  if 
she  had  wilfully  set  out  to  discredit  the  travesty  of 
character  and  history  accepted  so  enthusiastically  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Her  discoveries  should  a  little 
discountenance  Mr.  Louis  Parker,  whose  ignorant 
caricature  of  the  sixteenth-century  Spaniard  is  such 
a  popular  feature  of  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Parker's 
Spaniard  is  a  very  silly  and  a  very  ugly  villain.  His 
face  would  betray  him,  even  if  his  intelligence  did  not. 
Visitors  to  His  Majesty's  Theatre  will  blink  indeed 
when  they  read  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Nuttal. 
Equanimity,  courtesy,  chivalry,  nobility,  culture — were 
the  Spaniards  actually  like  that?  Serious  historians, 
of  course,  always  knew  that-  the  popular  view  was 
absurdly  wrong.  But  these  discoveries  emphasise  the 
truth  of  history.  The  Spanish  side  of  the  Drake 
episodes  comes  out  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Spain. 

Drake,  too,  is  better  in  the  new  light.  He  is  less 
the  pirate  and  adventurer ;  more  the  founder  of  English 
colonial  policy.  His  voyage  round  the  world  was 
really  the  old  project  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville — to 
sail  to  the  River  La  Plata  and  discover  land   fit  for 
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settlements.  Drake  told  Oxenham  this  was  the  ruling 
idea  of  his  enterprise,  "because  England  is  so  full  of 
people,  and  there  are  many  who  wish  to  go  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  ".  Drake,  now  beyond  all  doubt, 
sailed  with  the  Queen's  licence.  He  even  had  on  board 
a  bronze  cannon  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms 
which  the  Queen  had  given  him  for  the  voyage — "  a 
world  crossed  with  the  North  Star  ".  All  witnesses, 
friends  and  foes,  speak  well  of  Drake.  They  are  im- 
pressed with  his  courage,  generosity,  sincere  religion 
and  courtesy.  These  documents  lift  Drake,  his  enter- 
prises and  his  enemies  equally  to  a  higher  level. 

"  I  have  spent  my  life  in  opening  libraries  "  began 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Peebles.  Obviously  it  is  his  work  ; 
and  he  must  not  yet  suffer  himself  to  weary.  We 
should  be  glad  of  his  speech  at  Peebles — "  chatter  "  he 
called  it — if  only  for  the  brave  opinion  that  Richardson 
was  beyond  him,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  hundred 
best  books  are  a  joke  bequeathed  to  us  by  Lord  Acton. 
We  do  not  so  well  like  his  distinction  between  books  as 
literature  and  books  as  recreation.  The  recreation  for 
a  humane  person  is  literature  ;  and  the  more  he  needs 
recreation  the  better  must  be  the  literature  to  amuse 
him.  And  surely  Lord  Rosebery  was  flying  like 
Icarus,  for  a  fall,  in  discoursing  upon  the  effects  of 
mountains  and  valleys  upon  those  who  live  there. 
Sentiment  flows  easily  upon  such  a  theme. 

Lord  Rosebery's  discourse  of  books  and  charac- 
ter, levelled  at  young  people,  was  perhaps  too  full  of 
the  wisdom  which  young  people  invariably  reject. 
Talk  about  books  as  the  foundation  of  right  opinions 
is  with  difficulty  kept  from  being  sententious.  Lord 
Morley  was  speaking  on  the  subject  the  other  day  at 
Blackburn.  Lord  Rosebery  would:  seem  to  agree  with 
him  that  the  ideal  state  is  a  democracy  of  citizens  who 
read  books.  Both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Morley 
have  read  enough  to  be  firmly  sure  that  democracy  has 
no  divine  right.  It  is  on  trial,  and  will  be  judged  here- 
after by  its  fruits.  Its  success  will  depend  on  "  right 
opinions  "  ;  and  right  opinions  are  only  possible  in  a 
"full"  man. 

Professor  Skeat  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
a  Cambridge  Don.  His  learning  was  most  profound, 
whatever  some  captious  critics  may  say  about  it.  He 
knew  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and  was  always  ready 
to  impart  his  information  to  others,  which  he  did  in 
so  pleasant  a  manner,  without  assumption  of  superiority, 
that  the  answer  freely  given  had  a  charm  of  its  own. 
His  output  of  work  was  enormous,  and  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  complete  self-devotion.  His 
keen  face,  with  its  yellow  and  gradually  whitening 
beard,  has  been  a  familiar  and  well-beloved  object  in 
Cambridge  streets  and  roads  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Whether  he  founded  a  school  or  not,  he  certainly 
created  the  study  of  the  English  language  at  Cambridge, 
and  his  services  in  this  respect  will  never  be  forgotten. 
His  lectures  were  attended  with  enthusiasm  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  undergraduates.  He  never  suffered 
the  pedantry  which  is  so  often  connected  with  the 
minute  study  of  linguistic  forms  to  obscure  the  feeling 
that  he  was  teaching  literature.  We  need  not  compare 
him  with  Bradshaw  and  Furnivall,  he  popularised  the 
study  to  which  all  three  were  devoted  in  a  way  which 
they  could  not  have  effected.  All  Cambridge  men,  all 
lovers  of  English,  will  hope  that  his  work  will  be  con- 
tinued by  one  who  will  carry  it  on  in  the  same  spirit. 

11  the  Prince  of  Wales  reads  the  forecasts  of  his  life 
at  Magdalen  that  have  been  appearing  in  the  papers, 
he  must  be  surprised  at  the  immense  pains  taken  to 
assure  the  world  that  he  is  mortal.  "  He  will  dine  in 
the  College  Hall."  "  His  friends  will,  of  course,  not 
be  limited  to  Magdalen."  "  In  games  and  sports  he 
will  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  preferences  and  apti- 
tudes." He  will  be  "  allowed  to  take  his  share  in  the 
athletics  of  the  college  ".  "  The  Prince  may  perhaps 
be  seen  on  the  river."  Poor  Prince!  Can  he  not  be 
allowed  to  be  himself  without  all  this  offensive  stuff 
preventing  him  ? 


WAR   IN  THE  BALKANS. 

'"PHE  declaration  of  war  has  brought  the  inevitable 
crop  of  sentimental  comment — regret  for  the 
horrors  of  war,  hope  that  the  disinterested  endeavours 
of  the  Powers  may  yet  avert  a  tragic  and  bloodthirsty 
climax,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  One  can  almost  hear  a 
snuffle  at  every  full-stop.  Abhorrence  of  war  is  of  course 
a  respectable  sentiment,  but  is  it  in  place  here?  War 
is  a  means  to  an  end — a  way  out  of  an  impasse  other- 
wise. It  is  a  rough  means  indeed,  and  justifiable  only 
as  a  last  resource.  But  before  we  can  honestly  deplore 
the  war  in  the  Balkans,  we  must  ask,  is  there  an  alterna- 
tive? Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  Great  Powers' 
joint  note,  we  find  the  hint  that  the  sword  has  been 
drawn  presumptuously,  prematurely.  Patience,  tact, 
all  the  dilatory  virtues  which  Ministerial  papers  are 
wont  to  extol  when  the  positive  achievements  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  will  not  stand  defence,  are  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  urgent  and  complex  issue  of 
Macedonian  reform.  Why  are  the  little  Balkan  States 
so  impatient  ? 

Well,  if  ever  an  indictment  could  be  laid  against 
Europe  it  is  in  this  very  matter  of  Macedonia.  Look 
at  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  In  the  days  when 
Unionists  were  in  power  and  Britain  had  a  Near  Eastern 
policy,  something  had  been  done.  The  first  step  towards 
impartial  administration  had  been  taken  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  gendarmerie  under  European  officers.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  thrown  off  his  balance  by  the  vision  of 
a  Turkish  Parliament,  took  the  lead  in  undoing  this 
work.  For  the  last  four  years  the  state  of  Macedonia 
has  been  altogether  anarchic,  and  the  blame  is  Europe's. 
And  now  that  the  situation  has  become  manifestly  in- 
tolerable, Europe  invokes  the  23rd  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  There  is  a  musty  smell  about  it.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  buried  four  years  ago,  and  the 
article  which  is  now  to  be  used  to  exorcise  the  Balkan 
menace  is  the  very  article  which  was  dead  from  the 
beginning.  Why,  even  the  Turks  lag  less  pitifully 
behind  the  times.  Their  plan  dates  from  1880.  It  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  result  of 
two  years'  reflexions  on  the  absurdity  of  its  23rd  article. 
But  this  is  now  1912.  Diplomacy  has  had  its  chance 
for  thirty  years,  and  has  done  nothing.  There  remains 
no  means  save  war,  and  it  is  both  silly  and  dishonest 
to  regret  that  appeal  should  now  be  made  to  the  one 
instrument  that  can  do  the  work. 

Ask  any  Turk  why  he  is  in  Europe,  and  he  will  answer 
because  he  is  of  a  ruling  race.  Ask  any  Balkan  Christian 
why  he  would  expel  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  he  will 
say  because  the  Turk  is  unfit  to  rule.  The  sword  will 
now  decide  the  issue,  and  it  is  a  tribunal  which  both 
Turk  and  Slav  respect.  While  we  await  the  verdict, 
let  us  clear  our  minds  of  two  prejudices.  The  first  is 
in  favour  of  the  Turks.  We  grant  that  the  Ministry 
now  in  power,  or  at  least  in  office,  at  Constantinople 
is  the  most  honest  and  the  best  intentioned  that  Turkey 
has  known  for  over  thirty  years.  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment we  would  even  admit  that,  given  time,  it  might 
produce  a  possible  scheme  of  Macedonian  reform.  But 
time  is  the  one  thing  which  it  will  not  be  given,  and  for 
which  it  has  no  right  to  ask.  Death-bed  repentance 
comes  too  late,  and  Ghazi  Mukhtar  and  Kiamil  must 
now  pay  the  penalty  for  long  years  of  neglect  and  mis- 
conduct. No  one  who  considers  the  recent  history  of 
Macedonia  can  deny  that  the  Balkan  League  has  re- 
ceived ample  provocation.  No  one  who  considers  the 
record  of  the  Balkan  States  themselves — of  Greece  and 
Servia  which  have  done  badly,  no  less  than  of  Bulgaria 
and  Montenegro  which  have  done  well — can  deny  the 
League's  title  to  claim  to  stand  for  a  better  way  of 
administration. 

But  here  the  second  and  more  dangerous  prejudice 
must  be  suppressed.  This  is  a  war  of  Christian 
against  Moslem,  and  there  are  many  who  would  have 
Europe  support  the  Christian.  But  the  case  against 
the  Turk  is  not  that  he  is  a  Moslem  but  that  he  cannot 
govern.  More  especially  is  it  the  business  of  Britain 
f  as  the  chief  Mohammedan  Power  to  maintain  this  posi- 
I  tion.     If  the  Turk  can  govern,  let  him  govern  ;  if  not,  let 
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him  go.  That  must  be  our  answer  to  the  able  Moslems 
of  India  who  take  the  view  that  Britain,  which  is  their 
countrv  and  holds  their  loyally,  should  support  the 
Turk.  We  cannot  be  expected  from  goodwill  towards 
Islam  to  uphold  a  system  which  is  one  ugly  negative  of 
all  the  principles  which  have  endeared  the  British  Raj 
to  the  Moslems  of  India.  We  need  feel  no  shame  in 
putting  this  position  before  the  Mohammedan  intellec- 
tuals. With  the  fanatics  there  can  be  no  argument. 
But  the  word  Macedonia  will  not  provoke  an  outbreak 
in  India  or  Egypt.  The  Mohammedan  masses  will  be 
loyal  if  the  men  on  the  spot  have  earned  their  loyalty. 
Why  has  there  been  no  trouble  in  Egypt  these  past 
twelve  months?  Not  because  the  Arabs  respect  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  of  whom  they  have  never  heard,  or  his 
policy,  which  does  not  exist,  but  because  they  honour 
Lord  Kitchener.  In  that  fact  lies  the  answer  to  those 
who  urge  that  Britain  must  do  this  or  that  because 
she  is  a  Mohammedan  Power.  She  is  a  Mohammedan 
Power  by  virtue  of  certain  of  her  qualities,  and  not 
because  of  a  special  attitude  towards  Turkey. 

We  hold  then  that  Britain  is  free  to  deal  with  this 
situation  as  her  needs  dictate.  It  certainly  requires 
careful  thought.  Everything  has  gone  according  to 
programme  so  far.  Montenegro  struck  first  because 
she  was  ready  first  and  because  it  was  desirable  for  the 
Balkan  League  to  know  what  assistance  might  be  got 
from  Albanian  tribes.  The  point  was  of  importance 
both  on  military  and  on  political  grounds.  Albania  has 
been  in  more  or  less  avowed  revolt  for  over  a  year. 
Would  it  now  join  with  Turkey's  enemies?  It  now 
appears  that  Albania  will  play  the  part  of  the  maltreated 
wife  who  turns  on  the  avenging  assailant  of  her  husband. 
The  other  Balkan  States  are  amusing  themselves,  mean- 
while, with  the  Powers'  note,  waiting  for  the  new  Greek 
torpedo  boats  to  get  their  ammunition  at  an  American 
port.  Greece  may  be  counted  on  to  weaken  the  League 
by  land,  but  she  can  at  least  make  a  bid  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  She  has  one  good  ship.  For  the  time 
being,  then,  Europe  must  wait  the  development  of 
events.  It  is  impossible  to  elaborate  a  policy  until 
something  has  happened  in  Thrace. 

Austria,  however,  is  least  able  to  be  patient.  It  is 
not  an  accident  that  the  main  Montenegrin  army  is 
operating  in  the  South,  well  away  from  the  Sanjak  of 
Novi-bazar,  and  that  repeated  hints  should  have  been 
given  of  Servia's  intention  to  keep  in  touch  so  far  as 
may  be  with  the  main  Bulgarian  force.  For  a  Serb- 
Montenegrin  coalition  would  close  the  Sanjak  and  free 
Austria's  hand.  King  Ferdinand,  who  has  handled 
the  diplomatic  situation  with  exceptional  skill,  is 
evidently  determined  to  give  Count  Berchtold  every 
excuse  for  doing  nothing.  But  a  glance  at  the  map 
shows  how  flimsy  such  an  excuse  must  be.  Any 
Austrian  is  bound  to  wish  that  things  were  as  they  were 
in  1908  with  Austrian  troops  holding  the  funnel.  Sup- 
pose, as  suppose  we  must,  that  reoccupation  becomes 
inevitable,  what  will  be  the  Russian  countermove? 
1  he  question  is  of  vital  interest  to  ourselves,  for  Russia 
would  probably  countenance  an  Austrian  advance  in 
return  for  concessions  as  to  the  Dardanelles.  We  have 
no  wish  to  meet  trouble  half-way,  but  we  must  make  it 
clear  that  in  this  matter  our  needs,  and  consequently 
our  policy,  have  not  changed  since  1878.  It  would  be 
fatal  for  us  to  make  the  thwarting  of  German  policy  our 
only  aim,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  to  establish  Russia  on  the 
Bosphorus.  Our  interests  demand  that  we  should  be 
able  to  offer  Austria  support  in  refusing  Russian  claims 
to  compensation  ;  and  it  is  our  great  misfortune  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  Bosnian  maladroitness  has  made  Vienna 
contemptuous  both  of  British  friendship  and  of  British 
hostility. 


CLOSURE  AND  FACTS. 

A/TR.  ASQUITH'S  closure  resolution  on  the  Com- 
iVA  mittee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  takes  us 
further  in  the  sorry  farce,  if  not  to  its  end,  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  being  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  country.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
more    or    less    free    Parliament    could  concentrate 


the  attention  of  the  nation  on  its  debates  and  give  to 
the  readers  of  its  proceedings  something  really  worth 
attending  to.  That  state  of  affairs  has  vanished  ;  and 
no  set  of  individuals  has  done  more  to  destroy  it  than 
the  present  holders  of  power,  whose  mouths  are  full 
of  respect  for  the  Commons  when  the  Upper  House 
desires  to  appeal  to  the  country  against  the  Cabinet, 
and  whose  deeds  show  the  utter  contempt  in  which  they 
hold  all  government  by  discussion.  Mr.  Asquith,  after 
ranging  over  eighty  years  of  political  history,  was  able 
to  find  three  instances  in  which  too  brief  consideration 
has  been  given  to  important  Bills.  He  has  been 
good  at  the  task  of  selection  ever  since  on  a  celebrated 
occasion  he  took  a  year  "  at  random  "  in  the  fiscal  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Gladstone  gave  his  Bill  in  1893  eighty- 
five  days  of  parliamentary  time.  Mr.  Asquith  gives  his 
fifty-three  similar  days.  Mr.  Asquith 's  Bill  is  of  greater 
length  and  weight  than  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  but 
it  obtains  five  days  of  discussion  to  every  eight  given  to 
its  predecessor.  Seven  clauses,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Bill  of 
1893  were  fully  discussed;  the  Prime  Minister  prides 
himself  on  the  fact  that  Clause  1  was  actually  dealt 
with  in  Committee  before  the  gag  was  applied.  So 
much  for  the  respect  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
by  a  Cabinet  which  has  emasculated  the  powers  of 
the  Upper  House  in  order  to  evade  the  control  of  the 
people.  It  must,  however,  be  granted  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  showed  a  singular  and  cynical  frank- 
ness in  avowing  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  Bills,  he  said,  fell  into  two  cate- 
gories— those  in  which  the  principle  was  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  and  Bills  in  which  the  attitude  of  the 
Opposition  was  one  of  unqualified  resistance  to  the 
whole  measure.  With  singular  maladroitness  he  chose 
the  debates  on  the  Insurance  Act  as  an  instance  of  the 
first  kind  of  Bill.  Considering  that  the  whole  country 
is  up  in  arms  over  the  grossly  inadequate  discussion 
afforded  that  measure,  the  Prime  Minister  might  have 
picked  out  a  more  fortunate  instance  of  a  Bill  which 
ought  to  be  given  full  time  in  the  Committee  stage. 
The  Insurance  Act  was  one  of  those  fortunate  schemes 
which  ought  to  get  its  full  share  of  Committee  discus- 
sion !  The  Home  Rule  Bill  fell  into  the  second  cate- 
gory— Bills  which  ought  to  be  rushed  through  unaltered 
and  without  adequate  discussion  because  the  Opposi- 
tion disapproved  of  them  in  principle.  So  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  have  it  both  ways.  If  a  Bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  boih  sides,  obviously  there  is  no  opposition.  If 
a  Bill  is  opposed,  discussion  is  to  be  silenced  and  the 
Bill  passed  under  guillotine. 

In  the  future  it  need  only  be  known  that  an  Opposition 
has  voted  against  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  in  order 
to  justify  the  Government  in  passing  it  through  its 
committee  stage  in  twenty-four  hours.  What  is  the 
difference  between  twenty-four  hours  and  twenty-four 
or  forty-five  days  if  the  Minister  says  that  he  will  accept 
no  amendments  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  debate 
on  the  Opposition  side  is  to  make  the  Bill  worse? 
None  whatever.  But  from  the  point  of  view  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  reminded  the 
Prime  Minister  that  there  still  exists  a  British  people, 
even  when  you  have  trampled  their  Constitution  in  the 
dirt  and  put  their  right  to  appeal  into  pawn  with  the 
Irish.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  return  their 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  ^,400  a 
year  in  order  that  they  should  be  marched  with  military 
precision  and  rapidity  through  the  lobbies  to  register 
without  discussion  any  decrees  that  the  Cabinet  or  its 
Coalition  masters  may  decide  on.  The  people  at  least 
have  a  right  to  know  by  the  medium  of  argument  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  why  or  why  not  such  a  clause 
should  be  accepted  or  rejected,  or  why  a  particular 
burden  should  be  imposed  on  their  shoulders.  But 
our  Ministers  have  at  present  only  one  concern  for  the 
people,  and  that  is  to  avoid  meeting  them  at  the  polls. 
The  palliatives  of  the  kangaroo  closure  should  take  no 
one  in.  The  Chairman  of  Committee  is  not  the  Speaker 
— he  is  a  party  hack.  The  amendments  selected  are 
those  which  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Government ; 
the  amendments   omitted  are  probably  those  which 
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might  embarrass  it.  The  Prime  Minister  has  one  merit 
— he  is  to-day  both  consistent  and  frank.  He  is  con- 
sistent in  that  after  maltreating  the  Crown  and 
the  Constitution  he  has  not  scrupled  to  apply  the 
same  treatment  to  the  House  of  Commons  :  he  is  frank 
in  that  he  avowed  that  his  object  in  doing  so  was  to 
clear  the  way  for  rushing  through  the  remaining  com- 
mitments of  this  Government.  But  for  all  these  things 
there  waits  a  retribution  which  will  be  ie  more  com- 
plete the  longer  it  is  delayed. 

The  Opposition  can  possess  itself  in  patience  and 
stick  to  realities.  And  the  reality  here  is  the  appeal  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  That  confidence  will  only 
be  given  to  a  party  which  knows  its  own  mind  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  that  mind  whenever  the  time  for 
the  appeal  comes.  Ministers  may  be  trusted  to  compass 
their  own  downfall,  and  to  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the 
pits  they  have  digged  for  themselves.  But  if  the 
Opposition  is  to  return  to  power  and  not  merely  to 
office,  it  must  show  by  its  conduct  a  complete  contrast 
to  its  predecessors.  It  must  be  an  honest  Govern- 
ment returned  to  power  as  the  result  of  advocating  its 
full  programme,  without  any  regard  to  temporary  or 
local  expediency.  The  party  when  it  changed  its  leader- 
ship indicated  that  it  had  had  enough  of  finessing  and 
of  sudden  departures  in  policy  on  the  verge  of  general 
elections.  It  has  found  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law  the  right 
leader  for  the  work  before  it.  Nothing  in  this  arduous 
session,  and  in  the  still  more  arduous  struggle  which 
must  follow,  matters  so  much  as  the  continuous  exposi- 
tion in  the  House  and  in  the  country  of  a  consistent  and 
constructive  alternative  programme.  To  attain  office  on 
any  other  grounds  is  to  build  upon  the  sand.  The  country 
must  believe  in  what  the  Unionists  want  to  do,  and 
not  only  disbelieve  in  what  the  Government  have  done 
or  are  attempting  to  do.  If  the  Opposition  consider 
that  the  unmitigated  use  of  the  closure  is  destroying 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  must  promise  to  reform 
the  procedure  of  that  body  on  their  return  to  power — 
they  must  not  be  content  to  denounce  in  opposition 
methods  which  they  do  not  pledge  themselves  not  to 
use  in  office.  Tariff  Reform,  a  Constitution  restored 
by  repeal  of  the  Parliament  Bill  and  renewal  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  a  well-considered  body  of  social 
reforms  are  and  must  be  the  main  planks  of  the  Unionist 
programme ;  but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  we  can  long  hold  power  on  the  strength  of 
Liberal  failures  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  our  own 
policy.  Any  path  to  office  by  some  short  cut  which 
does  not  imply  a  resolute  adherence  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  Unionist  party  will  land  us  only  in  a  mire. 


OPERA  COMIQUE  FOR  LONDON. 

V\7  ATER  has  flowed  under  many  bridges,  heads  have 
v  v  grown  grey  and  hearts  weary,  since  this  Review 
suggested  that  the  island  site  off  the  Strand  might  be 
acquired  for  a  national  opera-house.  But  cliques  were 
at  war  within  our  borders  and  the  country  went  to  war 
with  foes  without ;  money  could  not  be  obtained  for 
so  humble  a  purpose  as  opera;  and  nothing  "  eventu- 
ated", as  we  may  say  quite  appropriately.  Appro- 
priately, because  an  American  gentleman  came  and 
secured  if  not  the  island  site,  the  nearest  to  it;  and 
there  he  did  a  lordly  pleasure-dome  decree.  It  was 
known  as  the  London  Opera  House  ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
curious  wobbling  in  the  prices,  so  that  one  never  knew 
whether  a  guinea  or  half-a-guinea  would  be  asked  for 
a  stall,  it  seemed  to  prosper.  Its  history  was  followed 
closely  enough  in  this  Review,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Hammerstein,  ultimately 
declared  his  unwillingness  to  fight  longer  with  fortune 
in  this  uncongenial  clime.  He  had  said  he  would  fight  ; 
then  he  said  he  wouldn't  ;  in  a  terrific  speech  he  again 
said  he  had  come  to  conquer  us  and  never  would  give 
in  ;  and  last  of  all,  having  regained1  what  we  suppose 
may  be  termed  his  native  soil,  he  proudly  renounced  all 
intention  of  coming  back  either  to  take  or  to  give 
whippings. 

So   a    sumptuously    appointed    opera-house  stands 


empty  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  turned  into  a 
picture-palace.  A  rescue-party,  however,  has  been 
organised,  and  there  seems  a  likelihood  that  something 
may  be  saved.  The  list  of  names  of  the  rescuers  does 
not  suggest  that  somebody  should  be  saved.  The  first 
proposal  we  heard  of  distinctly  hinted  at  this,  and  we 
believed  the  somebody  to  be  Mr.  Hammerstein.  How- 
ever, that  idea  went  down  the  winds  and  now  this 
later  band  of  valiant  heroes  proposes  to  secure  the 
building.  The  list  is  anything  but  inspiring.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  is  an  organist,  and  not  a  distinguished 
one ;  Mr.  Percy  C.  Buck  is  also  an  organist ;  Sir 
Frederic  Cowen  is  whatever  he  may  happen  to  be  at 
the  moment — drawing-room  ballad  writer,  conductor, 
composer  of  unsuccessful  operas  or  tedious  operas  ;  Mr. 
Ben  Davies,  as  is  well  known,  warbles;  Mr.  Edward 
German  conducts  light  opera  and  writes  lighter  ones ; 
Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  is  proposed  as  chairman  of  the 
rescue-band  ;  Mr.  Niecks  is  forgotten,  and  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  is  nobody  ;  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  would  be  useful, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  need  not  be  mentioned.  All, 
however,  are  united  in  one  great  purpose  :  that,  as 
English  opera  and  an  English  opera-house  must  be 
saved,  someone  else  ought  to  find  the  money. 

Strongly  as  we  are  in  favour  of  acquiring  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  house — if  only  for  the  sake  of  removing  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  bust  from  its  exterior — we  are  bound 
to  say  that  this  list  of  names  is  in  the  highest  degree 
suspicious.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  had  more 
than  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  an  opera-house  ;  most  of  them  have  had  none  what- 
ever. Not  one  has  written  a  successful  opera  ;  not  one 
has  had  more  than  his  smallest  finger  in  the  production 
of  an  opera,  successful  or  unsuccessful.  We  doubt 
whether  one  except  Mr.  Ronald  could  tell  a  tenor  how 
to  walk  down  the  stage  or  form  up  the  groups  in  the 
final  scene  of,  say,  "  Figaro  ".  Whether  these  gentle- 
men mean  to  run  the  opera-house  themselves  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  it  will  be  too  late  to  consider  this  should  the 
money  be  subscribed. 

Money  is  asked  for  to  buy  the  opera-house  and  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  working  it  in  the  regular 
way  of  business.  The  proprietor  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  "has  publicly  stated",  we  are  told, 
"that  he  is  prepared  to  entertain  propositions  for  its 
acquisition  and  future  administration  ".  We  dare  say  he 
is  ;  but  anyone  who  knows  the  inner  history  of  the  house 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  less  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
to  do  wTith  the  administration  the  better.  A  sufficient 
sum  is  needed,  we  learn  from  Thursday's  "  Times  ",  to 
buy  the  building,  recoup  Mr.  Hammerstein's  losses  of 
his  recent  disastrous  seasonj  and  to  ensure  that  the  new 
enterprise  can  be  run,  even  at  a  loss,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  five  years.  The  committee  which  has  been 
formed,  or  rather  has  constituted  itself,  quite  rightly 
argue  that  in  the  matter  of  opera  supply  must  precede 
demand  :  they  believe  that  if  opera  were  established,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  the  paying  public  would 
adopt  the  habit  of  attending  opera.  This  is  plausible 
enough,  but  at  the  outset  we  must  face  and  answer  the 
questions  we  have  raised  :  Who  is  to  decide  what  kind 
of  opera  the  public  wants,  who  to  see  that  it  is 
rightly  given?  In  so  far  as  the  list  of  names  already 
given  is  an  answer  to  those  questions,  it  is  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  one  ;  and  a  first  requisite,  if  the  scheme 
is  to  take  shape  and  form  at  all,  is  a  much  more  formid- 
able committee.  A  scheme  worked  by  composers  who 
have  failed  in  opera  and  musicians  without  training  or 
experience  is  pre-doomed  to  an  ignominious  collapse. 
In  the  next  place  a  strong  committee  is  not  likely  to  be 
got  together  until  further  questions  are  answered.  How 
much  cash  is  wanted  to  buy  the  house  and  restore  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  fortunes,  and  how  much  is  it  estimated 
will  be  required  to  keep  the  house  open  for  five  years? 
Before  the  public  is  informed  as  to  these  things,  say 
the  committee,  the  matter  must  lie  further  developed 
and  thrashed  out.  Our  own  conviction  is  that  we  shall 
get  no  further  until  estimates,  however  rough  and  pre- 
paratory, are  submitted  to  the  wealthy  lovers  of  music 
whose  assistance  is  invoked.  Wealthy  people  are  not 
addicted  to  buying  pigs  in  pokes. 
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Before  proceeding  to  further  criticism  let  us  say 
emphatically  that  we  are  all  in  favour  of  a  practical 
scheme  to  save  Mr.  Hammerstein's  fine  house  from 
being  turned  into  a  picture-palace  and  to  preserve  it 
as  a  truly  national  opera-house,  an  opera  not  for  Lon- 
doners only  but  the  whole  nation.  The  one  thing  would 
be  a  scandal  to  the  whole  nation,  the  other  an  added 
glory.  Therefore  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  suggest 
a  way  out  from  an  inevitable  deadlock.  Amongst  our 
readers  must  be  many  wealthy  men  and  women  who 
would  support  an  opera  scheme  with  the  only  kind 
of  support  that  is  of  any  use — money — if  only  they  knew 
more  about  the  project.  We  suggest  to  them  that 
they  might  send  in  to  Mr.  Whelan,  the  secretary  of  the 
present  committee,  conditional  promises.  If  then  their 
names  were  added  to  the  present  committee,  they  could 
at  once  make  their  gentle  influence  felt.  A  clear, 
definite  plan  could  be  laid  before  the  whole  country, 
and  support  would  be  forthcoming  from  all  quarters. 
We  cannot  think  that  conjectures  regarding  possible 
pecuniary  profits  in  the  future,  whether  far  or  near, 
will  be  of  much  effect.  Music,  after  all,  is  thin  air, 
and  hopes  of  gain  based  on  thin  air  are  apt  to  turn  out 
as  lacking  in  solidity.  Mr.  Beecham  and  Mr.  Manners, 
two  men  who  have  done — done,  not  talked — for  opera, 
are  of  opinion  that  opera  is  unlikely  to  prove  a  profit- 
able business  in  London.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped 
is  that  if  the  County  Council  makes  concessions  and 
aid  is  procured  from  the  State,  the  concern  can  be 
made  to  pay  its  way.  If  is  does  that,  it  will  do 
more  than  the  picture-galleries  and  museums  of  London 
can  do. 

One  part  of  the  project,  as  at  present  outlined,  is 
appalling.  For  one  reason  or  another  it  is  proposed 
that  a  plainly  profit-earning  concern,  the  Grand  Opera 
Syndicate,  should  not  be  opposed  during  its  season. 
The  first  work  to  be  accomplished  before  any  opera  can 
be  permanently  established  is  the  scotching  if  not 
the  killing  of  Covent  Garden.  Covent  Garden,  in  our 
opinion,  has  been,  more  than  anything  else,  the  hin- 
drance to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  opera.  To 
leave  Covent  Garden  all  the  fine  works  during  its  har- 
vest time,  and  to  fob  off  cheap-jack  opera  comique  on 
the  great  public  during  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
travelling  and  staying  out  late  in  our  muddy  metropolis 
—this  would  be  to  court  and  to  ensure  disaster. 
Wealthy  patrons  of  opera  must  make  it  clear  that  if 
their  wealth  is  put  down  for  opera,  opera  and  not  opera 
comique  is  meant. 

THE  PROBABLE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 
By  Colonel  F.  X.  Maude  C.B.  R.E. 

WHEN  in  1878  the  advance  guard  of  the  Russian 
Army,  jubilant  and  in  full  march  on  Constan- 
tinople, topped  the  ridge  which  so  far  had  hid  from 
them  the  view  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they  saw  far 
below  them  sundry  little  black  dots  creeping  slowly 
across  its  surface  and  heading  obviously  towards  the 
same  goal. 

A  German  officer,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  has  often 
described  the  scene  which  followed.  In  one  moment 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  column  changed  as  in  a  flash. 
The  whole  secret  of  sea-power  was  revealed  even  to 
the  humblest  moujik  in  the  ranks.  Constantinople  was 
the  prize  of  the  Power  who  commanded  the  sea  routes, 
and  not  all  the  hordes  of  landsmen  still  available  in 
their  mother  country  could  suffice  to  wrest  it  from  her. 
Of  course,  this  knowledge  lay  at  the  back  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  "Peace  with  Honour"  negotiations. 

Turkey  at  that  moment,  even  with  such  land  forces 
as  we  were  prepared  to  contribute — some  seventy-two 
thousand  men — was  at  the  time  in  a  far  worse  position 
relatively  to  Russia  and  her  Allies  than  at  the  present 
moment  she  is  with  regard  to  the  Balkan  States  and 
Greece.  Hence  if  sea-power  saved  her  then,  it  is  a  safe 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a  scheme  of  defence 
to-day,  for  within  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea 
she  holds  that  power  absolutely,  whatever  may  happen 
when  the  Greek  fleet  makes  its  efforts  outside. 


The  power  of  an  army  on  land  is  always  some  func- 
tion of  the  product  of  its  numbers  multiplied  by  the 
velocity  with  which  these  numbers  can  be  moved. 
Estimates  of  the  fighting  value  of  the  several  forces 
now  facing  one  another,  based  on  counting  guns, 
sabres  or  rifles  alone,  are  therefore  always  illusory, 
except  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Western 
Europe,  where  roads,  railways,  and  means  of  communi- 
cating intelligence  are  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
They  might  have  been  a  fair  guide  if  the  decisive 
struggle  of  the  war  were  to  be  fought  out  at  about  equal 
distances  from  the  intermediate  bases  of  both  sides, 
but  in  this  instance  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Turks 
should  elect  what  for  them  must  prove  the  most  dis- 
advantageous conditions,  and,  seeing  how  widely  this 
whole  subject  was  discussed  between  British  and 
Turkish  officers  after  San  Stefano,  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  that  they  will  not  recognise  where  their 
real  advantage  now  lies. 

In  all  previous  wars  the  real  problem  for  the  Turks 
has  lain  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  the  fighting 
line  her  resources  in  men  and  material  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  her  Asiatic  Empire.  It  was  a  matter  of 
months  to  raise  and  equip  troops  on  the  eastern  out- 
skirts of  their  possessions,  and  thousands  died  or  de- 
serted on  the  march.  Moreover,  the  threat  of  action 
of  the  Russians  from  the  Caucasus  paralysed  much  of 
her  best  fighting  material,  but,  apart  from  her  new  rail- 
ways tapping  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  moun- 
tains, steam  transport  by  water  has  almost  eliminated 
all  these  disadvantages.  From  Trebizond  to  Constanti- 
nople is  about  560  miles',  or  two  days  for  a  tramp  steamer, 
and  these  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  within  the  Black 
Sea  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  If  in  •  the  past 
she  has  never  been  able  to  keep  more  than  250,000 
fighting  men  on  her  European  frontier,  she  could 
treble  that  number  nowadays  for  equal  exertions 
and  bring  them  into  action  with  a  celerity  never  yet 
contemplated. 

Let  us  assume  now  that  at  the  outset  matters  take 
the  gravest  course  along  her  European  frontier,  that  the 
Allies  complete  their  mobilisation  and  concentration 
with  the  punctuality  and  thoroughness  of  the  Germans, 
and  sweeping  forward  concentrically  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Macedonia  before  them  towards  Salonica  ;  further, 
that  the  Greek  fleet  proves  sufficiently  formidable  to 
hamper  transport  in  the  JEgean  Sea — extreme  assump- 
tions it  must  be  allowed.  The  Turks  fall  back  before 
them  as  best  they  can,  part  towards  Salonica,  part  from 
Adrianople  to  Constantinople,  massacring  the  Chris- 
tians as  they  go  and  incidentally  destroying  all  title- 
deeds.  Constantinople  now  becomes  what  Lisbon  was 
a  century  ago,  and  the  Allies  will  be  brought  to  a  stand 
before  the  lines  of  Buyuk  Tchekmedge,  as  Massena  was 
held  by  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras — the  parallel  is  almost 
absolute. 

If  Wellington  did  not  hesitate  to  drive  the  whole  of 
Southern  Portugal  to  make  a  waste  before  the  French, 
we  may  be  certain  the  Turks  will  not  be  hampered  by 
the  moral  responsibility  involved  in  this  act  of  destruc- 
tion either.  Now,  suppose  at  this,  or  at  any  earlier 
moment,  the  Turks  disembark  a  new  army  of,  say, 
250,000  men  at  Varna,  and  advance  to  Shumla,  where 
they  create  a  new  Plevna.  They  need  do  nothing  more, 
for  just  as  Plevna  inhibited  all  Russian  action  until  it 
fell,  Shumla — a  position  in  every  way  more  favourable, 
since  with  such  a  garrison  it  cannot  be  invested,  and 
being  only  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  can  be  easily  rein- 
forced and  supplied — will  compel  the  Bulgarians  at  least 
to  relinquish  what  advantages  they  have  obtained  and 
march  eastward  to  cover  their  own  territory.  I  do  not 
insist  on  Varna  or  Shumla — there  are  other  places  which 
will  answer  equally,  perhaps  better. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  views  of  mine  will  seem 
archaic  to  those  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  rapid 
decisions  in  the  thought  of  which  Western  strategists 
revel,  but  the  point  is  that  the  conditions  under  which 
this  war  will  be  fought  out  are  "archaic  " — that  is  to 
say,  as  far  as  the  means  of  moving  troops,  and 
especially  of  artillery,  are  concerned. 

In  these  almost  roadless  districts,  with  a  soil  which 
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becomes  a  bottomless  morass  after  winter  rains,  all 
rapid  concentrations  are  out  of  the  question.  Generally, 
as  between  highly  civilised  States,  the  pressure  on  both 
sides  to  end  the  war  by  a  single  decision  is  equally  great, 
and  the  staffs  of  both  armies  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  mass  the  last  man,  gun  and  horse  for  a  decisive 
effort.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  only  to  the  Allies 
that  a  speedy  settlement  is  important,  for  from  the  day 
mobilisation  is  decreed  the  whole  basis  of  their  relatively 
high  civilisation  is  affected.  To  the  Turks,  one  hundred 
miles  behind  the  frontier,  war  brings  little  change. 
Agriculture  for  the  present  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
men  may  just  as  well  be  at  the  front  as  elsewhere.  The 
Turks  have  therefore  only  to  "  sit  down  " — to  use  their 
own  expression — to  compel  the  Allies  to  attack  them, 
as  at  Plevna,  and  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
Allies  to  arrange  for  the  presence  of  an  artillery  force 
adequate  to  cover  their  attacks. 

This  is  not  because  the  requisite  number  of  guns  and 
horses  is  wanting,  but  partly  because  the  difficulties  of 
feeding  the  horses  during  the  next  six  months  will  be 
excessive,  and  mainly  because  the  higher  artillery  staffs 
are  altogether  lacking  in  the  experience  of  handling  the 
large  masses  of  guns  tactically  that  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  will  be  necessary. 

There  may  not  be,  there  probably  is  not,  much  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  discipline  and  skill  at  arms 
of  the  opposing  infantries  once  they  reach  the  fighting 
line — no  wise  commander  would  venture  to  count  on 
such  an  uncertain  factor,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  so  much  will  have  to  be  demanded  of  the  artillery — ■ 
but  the  Turkish  defender  will  bring  his  guns  into  action 
with  all  deliberation,  whereas  his  opponents  will  finally 
have  to  manoeuvre  over  unknown  ground  and  under  fire. 
Our  Territorial  batteries  to-day  might  suffice  for  the 
former  task,  the  best  field  batteries  in  France  are  no 
more  than  good  enough  for  the  latter. 

As  the  Allies  gather  round  Shumla — or  wherever 
the  new  Plevna  may  happen  to  be — automatically  the 
pressure  on  other  portions  of  the  Turkish  frontier  will 
be  relaxed  and  circumstances  will  decide  at  which  par- 
ticular point  the  Turks  will  bring  their  numerical  pre- 
ponderance to  bear.  If  the  Greek  fleet  fails,  as  it  prob- 
ably will,  a  fresh  army  of  250,000  men  will  soon  re- 
establish matters  in  Macedonia ;  if  not,  an  advance  from 
Burgas,  south  of  the  Balkans,  would  produce  good 
results. 

All  this,  however,  must  remain  for  the  moment  pure 
speculation.  The  only  points  which  it  is  essential  for 
us  to  retain  at  this  stage  are  that,  thanks  to  this  un- 
disputed control  of  the  Black  Sea,  all  calculations  based 
on  the  numerical  relation  of  the  opposing  forces  are 
entirely  upset,  and  the  position  becomes  a  precise 
parallel  to  that  of  the  British  Army  in  Portugal  just  a 
century  ago. 

Whether  the  financial  endurance  of  the  Turks  will 
prove  equal  to  the  task  is  a  question  with  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  deal,  but  if  the  borrowing  power  of  Turkey 
depends  in  any  way  on  her  maintaining  the  ultimate 
integrity  of  her  territory,  she  ought  to  have  no  trouble 
in  raising  all  the  money  she  may  require — always  pro- 
vided that  the  Great  Powers  hold  the  ring  fairly. 


OUR  CAVALRY.* 
By  Grey  Scout. 

THOSE  who  know  the  founder  and  leader  of 
"  Rimington's  Guides",  or  "Tigers"  (as  some 
disrespectfully  called  them),  will  be  amused  to  learn  that 
he  has  turned  author,  and  further  that  he  has  actually 
had  the  audacity  to  write  a  book  on  cavalry.  True, 
he  is  a  cavalryman  to  the  very  marrow,  but  in  these  days 
it  requires  no  little  courage  to  touch  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  already  so  admirably  and  exhaustively  dealt 
with  by  our  acknowledged  experts.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Frskine  Childcrs  and  others  of  his  type, 


*  "  Our  Cavalry."  By  Major-General  M.  F.  Rimington. 
London:  Macmillan.    1912.  5s.net. 


who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  obviously  more 
important  approval  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  It  is 
true  that  Rimington  apologises  for  his  temerity,  and 
admits  that  he  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  our 
amateur  soldiers  ;  such  as  "  a  Whitsun-week  holiday  in 
some  suburban  training  ground  ". 

His  only  claim,  therefore,  to  pose  as  an  author  on 
cavalry  is  based  on  his  having  served  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and  having 
been  a  hard-bitten  and  hard-riding  horseman  for  a 
still  longer  period  in  peace  and  in  war.  Further,  he 
commanded  a  column  of  all  arms  in  the  Boer  War  and, 
unlike  our  "  cautious  Charlie  "  and  men  of  like  kidney, 
during  that  time  he  delivered  many  a  shrewd  and  deadly 
blow  at  his  cunning  foes.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
much  as  the  enemy  hated  him  and  his  ways,  they  never 
once  attempted  to  "  ride  in  "  at  him.  And  thereby  they 
showed  their  remarkable  acumen,  for  they  knew  well 
he  was  a  man  whose  earnest  hope  it  was  that  they  would 
give  him  the  chance  he  prayed  for — to  show  them  the 
uses  of  a  cavalry  sabre  properly  applied. 

That  the  book  is  written  in  a  somewhat  informal 
manner  is  much  to  its  advantage,  for  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  every  page  and  every  line  is  the  concentrated  out- 
come of  the  author's  deep-seated  belief,  a  belief  begot  of 
considerable  experience  both  of  training  and  of  leading 
men  in  peace  and  in  war,  combined  with  a  desperately 
earnest  struggle  with  every  book  on  cavalry  training 
that  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  a  furious  study  of  the 
achievements  of  cavalry  leaders  from  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Cromwell  to  Murat,  Lasalle  and  Curely.  After 
enunciating  the  nine  fixed  principles  which  have  guided 
these  and  all  the  other  great  horse-soldiers  of  the  past, 
he  proceeds  to  discuss  them  in  turn.  He  frankly  admits 
that  the  ideal  for  the  true  cavalryman  "  ever  to  be  kept 
in  front  "  is  "  The  Charge  ",  in  other  words,  he  believes 
in  the  "true  cavalry  spirit"  which  it  has  become 
fashionable  of  late  years  for  civilian  scribblers,  and 
alas  !  some  soldiers  also,  to  affect  to  sneer  at.  Having 
made  this  confession  he  boldly  grapples  with  the  subject 
of  the  terrible  power  of  modern  fire-arms.  For,  un- 
pleasant as  is  magazine-rifle  fire,  he  points  out  how  the 
adoption  in  recent  years  of  quick-firing  Horse  Artillery 
guns  has  made  the  problem  of  an  advance  of  cavalry 
under  fire  almost  appalling.  For  these  guns  now  fire 
a  shell  containing  236  bullets,  and  since  a  battery  can 
fire  ten  rounds  per  gun  per  minute,  five  minutes'  fire 
from  the  six  guns  will  thus  sweep  the  ground  with 
70,800  bullets.  It  would  take  no  fewer  than  1770  men 
with  rifles,  firing  eight  aimed  shots  a  minute,  to  deliver 
the  same  number  of  bullets.  A  fairly  alarming  pro- 
spect, it  will  be  admitted,  yet  Rimington  exhorts  the 
alarmists  of  the  de  Bloch  type  to  cheer  up.  "  Let  them 
be  reassured  ",  he  says,  for  "  at  all  costs  we  will  kill, 
capture,  or  put  to  flight  our  enemies  ".  Those  who 
wish  to  know  how  he  reconciles  the  handling  of  cavalry 
under  such  theoretically  impossible  difficulties  must 
read  this  book. 

He  wastes  not  a  page  in  combating  recent  attacks  on 
the  arme  blanche,  and  contents  himself  with  the  remark 
that  "  in  the  well-delivered  charge  weapons  may  be 
ignored,  the  horse's  weight  and  momentum  is  the 
weapon  ".  But  he  lightly  passes  in  review  the  various 
heresies  which  from  time  to  time  find  enthusiastic 
supporters.  Those  who  advocate  rifle  or  pistol  fire  in 
a  charge  are  reminded  that  "  for  2000  years  ballistics 
from  a  horse  have  repeatedly  been  advocated  in  peace 
and  have  as  often  proved  to  be  an  absolute  failure  in 
war".  Many  will  recall  how,  after  the  charge  of  the 
21st  Lancers  at  Omdurman,  an  intelligent  young  war 
correspondent,  who  has  since  conducted  military  opera- 
tions in  Sidney  Street,  and  is  now  engaged  in  putting 
our  Navy  into  proper  trim,  discovered  that  the  day  of 
"  old  ironmongery  "  was  past  and  that  the  revolver 
w  as  the  only  weapon  for  use  on  horseback.  Rimington 
dismisses  the  subject  of  fire-arms  with  scant  ceremony, 
"amateurs  who  recommend  them  ignore  the  fact  that 
a  bullet  once  fired  off  in  a  melee  may  hit  friend  or 
Foe  ".  He  advocates  a  long,  straight  sword  and  the 
"  point  ",  and  derides  the  old  belief  that  sonic  nations 
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"always  will  'cut'".  "It  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  a  recruit  who  has  only  been  allowed  to 
point  with  a  sword  can  hardly  be  induced  to  cut." 
The  ineffectiveness  of  our  "cutting  "  is  notorious.  In 
the  Peninsula  the  French  cavalry,  when  they  got  a 
"  point  "  in,  rarely  failed  to  wound  mortally  our  men,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  casualty  rolls.  True,  our  men 
inflicted  "  ghastly  "  wounds,  but  usually  not  deadly 
ones  upon  the  French.  Rimington  advises  all  who  be- 
lieve in  "cutting"  to  try  the  effect  upon  "a  leg  of 
mutton  covered  with  a  sack  and  a  leather  strap  or  two  " 
and  examine  the  results.  He  acknowledges  the  terrify- 
ing effect  of  the  lance  in  a  well-directed  charge  and  its 
value  in  pursuit,  whilst  realising  its  defects  in  the 
melee.  But,  although  a  profound  believer  in  the  impor- 
tance of  cavalry  always  having  a  personal  weapon 
when  mounted,  he  is  no  fanatic  against  dismounted 
action  when  circumstances  demand  it,  and  says,  with 
the  exultation  begot  of  years  of  hard  training,  that  he 
is  "  convinced  that  our  British  cavalry  is  ten,  if  not 
fifteen  years,  ahead  of  any  Continental  cavalry  in  rifle 
shooting,  fire  discipline,  and  the  knowledge  of  when 
and  how  to  resort  to  fire-tactics  ".  In  those  words 
"when"  and  "how"  lie  the  whole  secret  of  modern 
cavalry  action.  Rimington  justly  ridicules  Lord 
Dundonald's  "  Cavalry  Training  in  Canada  "  and  Sir 
E.  Hutton's  "  Mounted  Service  Manual  in  Australia  ", 
for  they  alike  advocate  "  getting  off  and  shooting  " 
when  attacked  by  cavalry,  and  one  of  them  gives  a 
diagram  of  a  sort  of  square  formation  with  the  horses 
inside,  which  draws  the  almost  fiendish  comment  from 
Rimington  :  "  What  a  splendid  target  for  Horse  Artil- 
lery and  machine-gun  fire  preparatory  to  the  cavalry 
attack  !  " 

Of  course,  Rimington  views  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry  as  forming  one  arm,  and  so  far  from  deploring 
the  paralysing  effect  of  the  possible  70,800  bullets  shot 
into  his  squadrons  in  five  minutes,  he  gloats  over  the 
increased  opportunities  for  offence  this  will  give  his 
own  horse  artillery.  Further,  he  is  convinced  that  horse 
artillery  and  machine  guns,  combined  with  accurate 
rifles  and  good  shooting,  will  add  enormously  to  the  de- 
fensive powers  of  cavalry,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
role  of  cavalry  in  the  future,  so  far  from  being  re- 
stricted, as  has  been  so  freely  asserted,  will  be  vastly 
extended.  Bernhardi  and  all  the  best  cavalry  officers  on 
the  Continent  hold  the  same  views.  He  is  profoundly 
convinced  that  "  trained  cavalry  which  have  a  good 
personal  weapon  (sword  or  lance)  and  good  support 
from  horse  artillery  will  push  back  any  improvised  or 
worse-armed  cavalry  over  open  ground,  and  that  " — 
here  comes  the  point — "  the  moral  ascendancy  thus 
established  will  render  the  enemy's  defeat  in  rough 
ground  an  easy  task  ". 

His  views  on  the  value  of  our  Colonials  are  of 
peculiar  value,  for  he  has  had  exceptional  personal 
contact  with  them  among  his  "  Tigers  "  and  also  as  a 
column  commander.  He  sums  up  :  "  Our  Regular 
soldiers  need  to  be  more  like  Colonials  and  our  Colonials 
to  be  more  like  Regular  soldiers  ",  and  he  gives  admir- 
able reasons  for  his  epigram,  which  all  who  understand 
war  will  appreciate.  As  regards  our  Yeomanry,  whilst 
declaring  that  their  patriotism,  alike  with  that  of  the 
Colonials,  is  "a  great  national  asset",  he  tells  the 
blunt  truth  that  the  task  of  training  amateur  cavalry- 
men is  an  almost  impossible  one,  and  adds  :  "  Ten 
times  more  does  this  apply  to  the  officer;  purely  amateur 
officers  are  poison  (the  virus  being  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  rank),  and  entirely  out  of  place  in  war. 
To  imagine  that  it  is  patriotism  to  wait  till  war  begins, 
and  then  aspire  to  lead  others,  is  an  idea  that  should 
be  crushed  once  for  all.  It  is  not  patriotism ;  it  is 
murder  ".  We  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Seely  will  read 
this  and  digest  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  modern 
Continental  view  is  that  only  the  most  highly  trained 
cavalry  soldier  is  worth  the  expense  of  his  horse  and  his 
horse's  food.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  train- 
ing of  our  cavalry  officers,  and  Rimington  gives 
two  little  parallel  sketches  of  "  the  good  "  and  "  the 
bad  "  squadron  leader.  These  are  admirable  read- 
ing and  are  commended  to  officers  of  all  arms,  for 


in  them  can  be  delected  the  true  art  of  inspiring 
men  with  confidence.  His  ideal  leader  of  horse 
should  combine  "  cunning,  nerve,  unflinching  re- 
solution and  bloody-minded  intrepidity  ".  Some  of 
his  methods  are  rough  and  ready.  On  the  principle 
that  "  the  punishment  should  fit  the  crime  ",  he  advo- 
cates "firing  a  shot  across  the  bows'  'of  an  erring 
patrol.  That  these  are  not  mere  words,  I  chance  to  have 
personal  experience.  It  was  on  the  morning  after  one  of 
our  fights  in  South  Africa  that,  whilst  working  my  way 
along  the  lop  of  a  kopje,  I  sighted  a  party  of  horsemen 
rapidly  approaching  across  the  veld  below.  Thinking 
for  a  moment  that  they  might  be  Boers,  I  returned  to 
my  horse  so  as  to  secure  my  escape,  if  necessary,  and 
stood  watching  them,  keeping  in  full  view.  Next 
moment  they  halted,  and  a  horseman,  dismounting, 
sent  a  bullet  past  me.  This,  although  unpleasant,  was 
reassuring,  for  I  knew  Boers  would  never  play  such 
a  game.  So  I  waited,  and  soon  the  horsemen  came 
clattering  up  among  the  loose  rocks,  headed  by  the 
well-known  gaunt  form  of  "  Mike  "  Rimington,  "  long- 
legged  and  with  a  face  like  leather",  as  I  heard  him 
once  described  by  a  sergeant.  Raising  his  hand  in  a 
dramatic  salute  to  his  "  tiger  "  adorned  hat,  he  said  : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  that  perhaps  you 
were  a  Boer,  and  then  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  you,  so 
I  just  fired  a  shot  to  find  out — I  knew  you  wouldn't 
mind  ". 


THE  CITY. 

*  I  HE  weakness  of  the  stock  markets  this  week  was 
-*■  not  due  to  fears  of  any  serious  outcome  of  the 
political  disturbances  in  the  Near  East.  The  City 
believes  that  if  peace  is  not  immediately  restored  the 
war,  at  the  worst,  will  remain  localised  and  that  the 
dislocation  of  commerce  and  finance  will  be  insignifi- 
cant. The  decline  in  quotations  is  attributable  to  reali- 
sations by  speculators  who  were  alarmed  at  the  weak- 
ness of  their  financial  positions.  Large  speculative 
ac*  ounts  had  accumulated  in  such  stocks  as  Rio  Tintos, 
Canadian  Pacifies,  Peru  Corporation  Preference,  Brazil 
Railway  Common,  a  few  Diamond  shares,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  some  of  the  Oil  shares.  Paris  and 
Berlin  had  over-indulged  in  these  stocks,  and  Paris 
in  particular  had  been  too  optimistic  in  its  dealings 
in  Russian  industrial  shares.  London's  speculative 
account  was  comparatively  small.  When  Continen- 
tal credit  institutions  intimated  that  speculators  must 
reduce  their  commitments  the  stocks  that  were  most 
readily  saleable  were  thrown  on  the  market.  London 
and  New  York  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  liquidation. 
The  heavy  decline  in  the  speculative  favourites  de- 
pressed all  the  markets,  but  the  general  reaction  has 
not  been  very  pronounced. 

Apart  from  the  speculative  stocks  referred  to,  there 
was  naturally  a  slump  in  Balkan  securities,  because 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  nobody  is  inclined 
to  buy  Montenegro  Five  per  Cents.,  Servian  Four  per 
Cents.,  or  Greek  bonds.  Sales  of  these  stocks  could 
only  be  made  at  considerable  sacrifices,  and  quota- 
tions are  almost  nominal.  Austrian  Rentes  have  been 
rather  weak,  but  the  declines  in  other  Government 
securities  do  not  call  for  special  comment  in  the 
circumstances.  Consols  have  kept  relatively  firm, 
although  monetary  conditions  are  somewhat  unfavour- 
able. Several  new  Colonial  issues  are  being  talked  of, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  appear  until  the  markets  have 
quite  regained  their  equilibrium. 

The  principal  declines  in  the  Home  Railway  market 
have  occurred  in  Metropolitans  and  Southern  stocks 
owing  to  speculative  realisations,  while  City  and  South 
Londons  have  been  exceptionally  strong  on  indefinite 
and  improbable  rumours  of  amalgamation.  Among 
Colonial  rails  Canadian  Pacifies  were  depressed  by 
Berlin  selling,  and  Grand  Trunks  made  a  sympathetic 
downward  movement  in  spite  of  good  traffics.  Wall 
Street  absorbed  a  fairly  large  volume  of  European 
offerings  of  Americans  for  a  time,  but  then  allowed 
quotations  to   relapse.      Trade  conditions,  however, 
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continue  excellent,  and  Milwaukees  and  Steels  have 
received  support  from  discriminating  investors.  In 
the  Foreign  Railway  section  Mexicans  suffered  from 
traffic  considerations  and  the  political  outlook,  but  the 
dividend  announcement  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  was 
in  accordance  with  general  anticipation  and  had  a 
strengthening  effect.  United  of  Havana  Ordinary  are 
a  little  easier  despite  the  increase  of  the  dividend 
and  the  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  past  year's 
working.  The  heavy  fall  in  Brazil  Common  was 
largely  due  to  Continental  sales,  to  which  Brussels 
especially  contributed. 

Mining  markets  have  been  over-weighted  by  Con- 
tinental offerings,  the  decline  in  Rio  Tintos  being  the 
outstanding  feature.  Rubbers  have  kept  comparatively 
steady  and  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  outside  the  sphere  of  Balkan  influence. 
That  the  shares  of  Oil  companies  having  interests  in 
the  Near  East  should  be  unfavourably  affected  was  only 
natural,  but  the  whole  market  has  been  under  a  cloud 
owing  to  liquidation  of  the  leading  shares.  Movements 
in  the  Miscellaneous  departments  have  been  irregular. 
The  advance  in  Brewery  stocks  has  made  further  pro- 
gress. A  well-planned  scheme  of  reorganisation  of 
Samuel  Allsopp  and  Sons  is  now  before  the  debenture- 
holders.  A  drastic  reduction  of  capital  is  proposed,  but 
the  scheme  appears  to  deal  fairly  with  the  rights  of 
the  company's  creditors,  and  should  be  favourably 
received.  Associated  Portland  Cements  are  easier 
because  now  that  the  meeting  has  been  held  there  is 
nothing  immediate  to  "go  for",  though  the  outlook 
seems  very  satisfactory.  Marconi  shares  continue  the 
centre  of  animated  discussion,  but  the  quotation  keeps 
fairly  firm  despite  threats  of  competition.  A  sudden 
spurt  in  National  Telephone  deferred  encourages  hope 
that  matters  in  dispute  between  the  company  and  the 
Government  have  been  arranged. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  now  becoming  more  cheerful. 
It  is  generally  hoped  that  the  worst  has  been  passed, 
and  if,  as  is  stated,  a  fairly  large  bear  account  has 
been  formed,  prices  should  make  a  good  recovery  before 
the  next  settlement,  provided  that  no  serious  develop- 
ment occurs  in  the  Near  East  in  the  meantime. 


"  DOORMATS." 
By  John  Palmer. 

USUALLY  it  is  a  good  sign  in  a  comedy  when 
everything  ends  as  it  began ;  for  it  is  almost 
essential  in  the  comic  view  of  life  that  all  should  be 
the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  sentimentalist 
likes  to  believe  that  the  comedy  really  ends  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain ;  that  selfishness,  misunderstanding, 
envy,  and  spitefulness  have  played  themselves  to  a 
happy  issue ;  and  that  thereafter  all  is  devotion,  peace, 
generosity  and  affection.  At  the  conclusion  of  most 
modern  plays  we  are  asked,  for  the  sake  of  a  clean 
and  happy  ending,  to  believe  that  all  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  which  have  made  possible  our 
comedy  of  errors  have  miraculously  vanished  into  un- 
importance. Mrs.  Smith,  because  she  is  exacting,  or 
suspicious,  or  a  flirt,  or  a  shrew,  has  nearly  put  the 
eternal  barrier  between  herself  and  Mr.  Smith.  But 
all  has  ended  happily,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  affectionately  embracing ;  and,  of 
course,  they  will  never  quarrel  again.  The  modern 
author  with  a  sense  for  the  comic  things  of  life  is 
allowed  by  the  modern  crowd  to  indulge  his  gift  of 
humour,  provided  that  he  does  not  baulk  their  amiable 
desire  to  see  everyone  made  comfortable  at  the  finish. 
That  is  why  third  acts  and  fourth  acts  are  usually  so 
bad.  For  in  the  comedy  of  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
do  not  suffer  the  necessary  miracle.  They  go  on 
quarrelling  after  the  curtain  is  down.  We  do  not  leave 
them  embraced,  with  a  charitable  conviction  that  the 
trouble  is  over.  The  embrace  is  an  episode  and  not  a 
conclusion  ;  for  the  comedies  of  life  begin  all  over  again 
almost  as  soon  as  they  arc  ended. 


Here,  at  least,  is  one  very  excellent  reason  for  liking 
the  new  comedy  of  Mr.  Hubert  Henry  Davies.  Leila 
and  Noel  end  the  comedy  of  their  marital  relations  as 
they  begin.  Leila  is  selfish,  wilful,  and  dominant. 
She  is,  in  the  modern  manner,  heartless — that  is,  she 
pleases  herself  so  far  as  she  can  without  inflicting  pain 
upon  other  people.  She  avoids  inflicting  pain  upon 
other  people  (except  when  she  loses  her  temper),  not 
because  she  is  really  considerate,  but  because  it  hurts 
her.  Noel,  poor  fellow,  is  very  much  in  love ;  exces- 
sively generous ;  with  brains  to  perceive  his  slavery, 
but  without  the  necessary  hardness  of  temperament  to 
break  it.  They  end  as  they  begin,  Noel  compassionate 
and  uxorious,  Leila  contrite  but  unabashed.  We  know 
that  they  will  begin  again  to-morrow.  The  position  is 
quite  unchanged.  We  are  not  in  the  customary  dis- 
honest manner  asked  to  assume  that  Leila  will  ever 
after  be  the  loving  and  repentant  wife  of  a  contented 
and  trustful  husband.  She  will  continue,  as  a  poor 
man's  wife,  to  wear  the  most  expensive  frocks  that  can 
be  bought  in  London  ;  she  will  continue  to  neglect  her 
husband's  distaste  for  the  social  round;  she  will  never 
return  to  S.  Ives ;  and  she  will  continue  delicately  to 
refuse  the  voyage  to  America.  Noel,  poor  fellow,  will 
continue  to  spoil  himself  as  a  painter  that  his  wife  may 
live  and  buy  where  she  pleases  ;  every  time  she  wants 
a  divorce  he  will  offer  to  make  things  easy  for  her ;  he 
will  always  be  clever  enough  to  know  he  is  a  fool,  and 
continue  to  be  one.  Mr.  Davies  does  not  fumble  all 
up  into  a  loose  adieu  at  the  end  of  his  play  ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  given  us  genuinely  a  piece  of  life. 

Mr.  Davies  is  one  of  the  very  few  dramatic  authors 
upon  whom  rests  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  tradi- 
tion of  English  comedy.  He  successfully  refuses  to 
spoil  his  comedy  with  farce,  or  to  introduce  into  it  the 
dramatic  falsehoods  required  for  the  actor-manager's 
stereotyped  "  strong  "  situation  of  the  third  act.  He 
is  comparatively  free  of  these  two  gross  and  destruc- 
tive errors,  which  spoil  so  many  of  the  plays,  respec- 
tively, of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and  Mr.  Sutro.  Techni- 
cally I  have  but  two  serious  faults  to  find  with  Mr. 
Davies'  play.  First,  Aunt  Josephine  on  doormats  is 
quite  unworthy.  Mr.  Davies  has  skill  enough  as  a 
playwright  safely  to  leave  his  comedies  to  speak  for 
themselves.  He  is  not  under  the  slightest  necessity 
to  go  to  the  modern  school  of  expository  authors  and 
fling  in  a  commentary  upon  his  text  at  the  latter  end. 
Apart  from  the  disagreeable  cheapness  of  Aunt 
Josephine's  metaphor,  her  moralising  of  the  spectacle 
is  completely  out  of  tune  with  the  play.  It  jars  the 
literary  nerves  (of  which  Mr.  Davies  is  usually  so 
tender)  as  much  by  the  abruptness  as  by  the  imperti- 
nence of  its  insertion.  The  moral,  for  those  who  must 
find  it  or  perish,  should  be  left  in  the  very  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier  as  he  hovers  uncertainly 
between  Miss  Marie  Lohr  and  the  dining-room  door  at 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Second,  Mr.  Davies  has  not 
worked  as  carefully  at  the  figure  of  Captain  Harding 
as  at  the  other  four.  Mr.  Davies  usually  presents 
few  characters  ;  but  they  are  highly  finished.  Captain 
Harding  is  an  unrealised  and  a  carelessly  limned 
figure.  He  is  excellent  in  idea  ;  but  he  is  raw  material. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  more  convincing  as  impersonated 
by  a  player  of  a  rather  more  agile  temperament  than 
Mr.  Dawson  Milward  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  failure 
is  more  in  the  author  than  the  actor.  The  other  four 
are  delicately  and  faithfully  drawn.  Uncle  Rufus  at 
breakfast  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the  simplest 
— almost  hackneyed — devices  of  the  theatre  can  be 
freshly  used  to  suggest  character.  Uncle  Rufus  at 
breakfast— played  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop— is  dramati- 
cally better  than  a  thousand  brilliant  words  of  exposi- 
tion as  to  the  innocent  selfishness  of  old  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Davies  is  happy  both  in  the  casting  and  pro- 
duction of  his  play.  Such  ware  is  fragile,  and  cannot 
safely  be  trusted  to  any  hands  but  those  of  the  con- 
noisseur. Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  is  one  of  the  few 
actor-managers  (Sir  George  Alexander  is  another)  to 
whom  the  production  of  a  genuine  comedy  may  be 
safely  entrusted.      Ferocious  realists — aided  in  their 
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opinions  by  expert  feminine  advice — have  pointed  out 
that  Leila  is  permitted  to  wear  dresses  quite  out  of 
reasonable  proportion  to  her  husband's  income.  But 
does  it  really  matter?  Leila  was  naturally  extrava- 
gant ;  and  obviously  she  was  accustomed  to  overrule 
her  husband  in  so  important  a  matter.  Besides,  Leila's 
dresses  are  not  only  extremely  expensive,  which  is  quite 
a  common  quality  of  dresses  upon  the  stage,  but 
extremely  pretty,  which  is  very  rare.  Dresses  apart, 
the  most  particular  critic  could  find  little  to  disturb 
him.  The  production  was  in  detail  quite  as  good  as 
the  production  of  Mr.  Barker's  "  The  Voysey  Inheri- 
tance ",  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Du  Maurier  is  able,  not  only  to  produce,  but  to  act. 
His  portrait  of  the  amiable,  spasmodic,  unhappy, 
clever,  and  generous  Noel  was  completely  finished  and 
sincere.  Indeed,  as  an  actor-manager  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
has  some  really  astonishing  abilities,  for  he  can  manage 
and  he  can  act.  He  is  even  more  wonderful  than  that  : 
he  can  choose  a  play. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 
By  Filson  Young. 

I HAVE  had  one  bout  with  the  simplified  spellers, 
and  I  am  for  another.  Let  me  explain,  for  those 
who  do  not  know,  that  they  are  a  society  of  people  who 
desire  to  reform  the  spelling  of  the  English  language 
by  making  it  consistent.  They  are  not  fools  or  cranks  ; 
there  are  many  scholars  among  them — Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  is  the  President,  and  the  strings  of 
letters  indicating  degrees  after  the  names  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  are  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  an  unlettered  person  like  myself.  But  the  academic 
mind  moves  in  strange  ways  ;  and  even  the  name  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie  as  a  supporter  of  this  movement 
does  not  wholly  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  my 
disagreement  with  them.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little 
book  which  the  society  has  just  issued  ;  a  very  clever 
and  well-written  little  treatise,  humorous,  persuasive, 
lucid,  full  of  apparent  common  sense,  in  which  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  spelling  reform  are  clearly  set 
forth.  Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  printed 
the  ballad  of  "  John  Gilpin  "  as  the  reformers  would 
have  us  spell  it ;  and  I  think  that  its  appearance  is  cal- 
culated to  throw  back  the  half-converted  reader  into  a 
state  of  unregenerate  content  with  things  as  they  are. 
Here  are  a  few  verses,  to  which  I  invite  the  reader's 
close  attention  : 

He  suun  replied,  "  I  du  admier 

Of  woomanciend  but  wun, 
And  yu  ar  she,  mi  deerest  deer, 

Thairfor  it  shal  be  dun  ". 

John  Gilpin  cist  hiz  luving  wief ; 

Oerjoid  woz  he  tu  fiend 
That,  tho  on  plezher  she  woz  bent, 

She  had  a  fruugal  miend. 

So  thre  dorz  of  the  shaiz  woz  staid 

Whair  thai  did  aul  get  in ; 
Sics  preshus  soelz,  and  aul  agog 

To  dash  thru  thic  and  thin. 

Aa  lucles  speech,  and  buutles  boest 

For  which  he  paid  ful  deer ; 
For,  whiel  he  spaic,  a  braiing  as 

Did  sing  moest  loud  and  cleer. 

The  plan  is  fairly  obvious  ;  it  arises  from  that  most 
dangerous  thing,  an  attempt  to  be  consistent.  This 
little  volume  is  full  of  humorous  exposures  of  the  in- 
consistency of  the  English  language— a  quality  which 
it  shares  with  all  human  things  that  have  grown  and 
become  endeared  to  us  by  the  accretion  of  years.  It  is 
quite  true,  of  course,  that  the  spelling  of  English  is 


constantly  changing,  and  that  when  it  first  began  to 
be  written  by  scholars  many  errors  founded  on 
inaccurate  ideas  of  the  derivation  of  words  crept 
into  it.  But  they  did  creep  in  ;  they  were  not 
cold-bloodedly  drawn  up  and  tabulated  by  a  society. 
The  language,  with  all  its  flaws  and  inconsis- 
tencies, contains  in  itself  a  record  of  the  cen- 
turies of  cultivation  that  evolved  it ;  it  is  a  history  in 
itself  ;  and  I  quite  agree  that  if  the  views  of  this  society 
were  to  find  such  general  acceptance  that  our  spelling 
should  be,  so  to  speak,  reformed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  fact,  too,  would  be  part  of  the  history  of  England 
— a  very  unhappy  piece  of  history,  which  would  duly 
leave  its  scar  on  the  language.  Unhappy,  because  it 
would  reveal  a  tendency  to  change  things  by  violence 
for  the  very  sake  of  changing  them;  and  to  attempt 
to  accomplish  by  force  that  which  time  and  growth 
should  accomplish,  and  to  wrench  one  part  of  the 
expression  of  life  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest.  But 
on  examining  this  poem  I  find  that  the  consistency  of 
the  spelling  is  of  the  most  doubtful  and  superficial 
description.  Where,  for  example,  is  the  consistency 
in  changing  the  spelling  of  the  words  full,  woman, 
stooping,  two,  frugal,  and  goose  to  ful,  wooman, 
stuuping,  tu,  fruugal,  and  guus?  On  being  pulled  up 
by  the  line  "  Nou  let  us  sing,  long  liv  the  Cing  "  I 
had  great  pause  and  consternation  ;  and  pondered  long 
upon  what  it  might  be  that  was  wrong  with  the  honest 
consonant  "  k  ",  which  can  only  have  one  sound,  that 
one  should  substitute  for  it  a  consonant  which  neces- 
sarily has  two.  I  turned  back  to  find  the  explana- 
tion, and  I  read  the  .  following  strange  paragraph  : 
"  The  reasons  for  choosing  c  rather  than  k  for  the 
representation  of  this  sound  are  that  c  is  easier  to 
write,  and  looks  better  than  k  (komik,  kake,  kook, 
kolour,  foks  etc.  are  not  attractive)  ;  and  that  c  is  much 
more  common  than  k,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
words  ".  I  think,  with  all  respect  to  Professor  Murray 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  that  this  is  one  of  the  silliest 
reasons  that  could  be  given ;  more  than  that,  it  delivers 
the  simplified  spellers  into  my  hands.  For  some  time 
ago  they  made  great  fun  of  me  because  I  said  that 
language  was  a  matter  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the 
ear;  that  one  wrote  a  speech  differently  from  an  essay, 
and  that  the  new  spelling  was  ugly  because  it  affronted 
the  eye.  They  jeered  at  me  for  this,  I  say  ;  but  here 
they  are  in  their  little  book  saying  that  we  must  write 
"  citen  "  for  "  kitten  "  because  it  looks  better,  that  we 
must  write  "  Cing  "  for  "  King  "  for  the  same  reason. 
Now  look  back  at  the  verses  printed  above  and  con- 
sider what  you  think  of  them  from  that  point  of  view. 
Is  "  woomanciend  "  really  a  pretty  word,  and  is  the  line 
"  Whot  nyuez?  whot  nyuez?  yuer  tiedingz  tel  !  "  really 
easier  to  write,  to  learn,  or  prettier  to  look  at  than  the 
bad  old  way? 

Another  argument,  a  more  serious  one,  is  that  simpli- 
fied spelling  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  child's 
education  ;  and  the  writers  of  this  book  put  it  down 
from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  of  his  school  life. 
That  is  a  very  serious  argument,  which  if  it  were  true 
would  go  far  to  outweigh  other  disadvantages  of  the 
system.  But  if,  as  they  say,  from  a  year  and  a  half 
to  two  years  of  a  child's  life  are  spent  in  memorising 
the  spelling  of  English  words,  then  all  I  can  say  is 
that  it  is  the  system  of  teaching  English  which  wants 
reforming,  and  not  its  spelling.  I  know  the  kind  of 
follies  that  were  committed  in  my  day  in  the  attempt 
to  teach  me  languages  ;  but  it  is  amazing  to  me  to  hear 
that  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools  are  taught 
English  by  memorising  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the 
language.  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Even  the  writing 
of  a  foreign  language  is  best  learnt  by  reading  it ;  and 
the  only  natural  way  to  learn  to  spell  English  is  to  read 
English,  and  become  familiar  with  the  look  of  the 
words.  If  that  system  is  adopted  one  way  of  spelling 
is  as  good  as  another,  except  that  that  way  is  best 
which  is  the  most  familiar  and  universal.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  spelling  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  and  a 
child  will  learn  to  recognise  the  pronoun  "  whom  "  as 
quickly  in  that  form  as  if  it  is  presented  to  him  as 
"  huum  ". 
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But  let  us  have  another  verse  of  Gilpin  : 

Stop  theef  !    Stop  theef  !    A  hiewaiman  ! 

Not  wun  ov  them  woz  myuet ; 
And  aul  and  eech  that  paast  that  wai 
Did  join  in  the  persyuet. 

And  nou  the  turnpiec  gaits  again 

Flu  oepen  in  short  spais ; 
The  toelmen  thincing  as  befor 

That  Gilpin  ran  a  rais. 

There  is  one  treasure  discovered  here,  which  shows 
that  even  when  one  is  perversely  pursuing  the  path  of 
error  one  may  stumble  by  chance  on  some  good  thing. 
This  good  thing  is  the  word  which  describes  the  mental 
processes  of  the  tollgatemen  who,  as  Gilpin  rode  by, 
were  "  thincing  ".  This  is  a  good  word.  To  thince  is 
to  employ  a  lighter,  thinner,  and  more  dilute  brew  of 
the  mind  than  thought  ;  to  think  is  to  take  trouble  and 
do  something  hard,  with  an  eff  ort ;  to  thince  is  to  begin 
well,  but  give  up  the  struggle  and  let  it  go  at  that ; 
it  is  just  what  the  "toelmen"  did  when  Gilpin  fled 
by  with  the  "  sics  jentlemen  and  the  poestboi  ".  It  is 
a  good  word,  and  I  thank  this  society  for  it. 

Nou  let  us  sing,  long  liv  the  Cing 

And  Gilpin,  long  liv  he  ! 
And  when  he  necst  duth  ried  abraud, 

Mai  I  be  thair  tu  se  ! 

But  may  I  not  be  there  to  see  the  masterpieces  of 
my  language,  which  were  written  and  spelled  in  the 
natural  and  unconscious  manner  of  their  own  time, 
twisted  into  the  self-conscious  ugliness  of  this  whizzing, 
hiccoughing  jargon.  I  will  go  on  thincing  about  simpli- 
fied spelling  and  turn  it  over  in  mi  miend,  but  the  more 
I  thince,  the  more  it  sties  in  mi  throet.  One  of  the 
fallacies  of  the  system  lies  in  its  attempt  to  explain 
away  its  strangeness  by  imagining  how  strange  the 
present  spelling  would  seem  to  anyone  who  had  grown 
accustomed  to  "  regularity  and  simplicity  of  spelling  "  ; 
and  how  odd  we  should  think  the  man  who  proposed 
to  spell  tough  and  stuff,  after  and  laughter,  plough 
and  cow,  as  we  actually  spell  them.  (How  strange, 
also,  to  some  naked  man  of  the  primeval  world  would 
seem  a  suit  of  clothes  made  by  Poole,  or  indeed  any 
clothes  at  all.  So  off  with  your  clothes  !)  "  Sup- 
pose ",  they  add,  "  you  had  been  accustomed  to  write 
'  tho  ',  would  you  not  have  thought  the  man  mad  who 
proposed  to  add  '  ugh  '  to  it?  "  Not  so  mad  after  all  ; 
for  it  is  exactly  the  expression  I  feel  inclined  to  add 
to  this  version  of  "  John  Gilpin  ". 


A  RARE  WEEK. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

THIS  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  answer  the  usually 
unanswerable  question  :  What  do  people  talk 
about  in  Paris?  The  first  week  of  October  is  almost 
the  only  time  during  which  there  is  something  like  a 
general  conversation  in  this  town,  and  it  is  admirable 
to  see  everyone  join  in  it  the  moment  he  buys  the 
evening  papers  at  the  station  and  suddenly  realises  that 
the  gentle  stupefying  he  has  enjoyed  during  the 
vacation  is  at  an  end.  A  few,  a  very  few,  people  talk 
about  the  Balkans,  a  great  many  talk  about  M.  Gustave 
Herve;  everybody  talks  about  M.  Sacha  Guitry.  It  is 
lucky  that  the  conversation  of  the  French  is  not  by  any 
means  the  mirror  of  their  preoccupations. 

The  conversion  of  M.  Gustave  Herv6  is  a  real  piece 
of  news.  You  do  not  know  who  M.  Herv6  is?  But 
certainly  you  remember  reading  about  the  Ferrer  dis- 
turbances in  Paris,  and  perhaps  you  remember  who 
Liabeuf  was — the  policeman-killer — and  how  a  crowd 
of  dangerous  persons  protested  against  his  condemna- 
tion to  death  ;  and  perhaps,  again,  you  happened  to  be 
in  Paris  lasl  May  when  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
marched  the  streets  in  honour  of  an  obscure  soldier 
punished  in  Algeria.  You  must  also  remember  allu- 
sions lo  a  phrase  repeated  ad  nauseam  during  the 
Dreyfus  affair  and  since  :  the  French  flag  on  a  dung- 
hill. This  phrase,  which  became  a  watchword,  was 
written  by  M.  Hervd;  the  storming  of  the  streets  near 


the  Spanish  Embassy,  the  pro-Liabeuf  and  pro-Rousset 
processions,  which  the  least  thing  might  have  changed 
into  riots,  were  the  work  of  M.  Herve ;  for  more  than 
ten  years  all  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Paris  have 
been  more  or  less  the  work  of  M-  Herve.  This  gentle- 
man is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  manifestations  he 
initiates  ;  he  is  generally  in  prison  while  they  go  on — 
it  is  through  mere  articles  in  a  paper  which  you  prob- 
ably never  saw,  "  La  Guerre  Sociale  ",  that  he  staggers 
society,  and  gives  the  police  so  much  trouble.  Herve 
used  to  be  the  idol  of  the  reading  navvy  and  the  terror 
of  the  vaguely-informed  bourgeois  ;  to  both  he  was  a 
force  of  nature  which  no  prison  walls,  no  posse  of 
police,  •  no  generosity  even — see  his  answer  to  M. 
Briand  after  his  last  release  in  July — could  check. 
Most  people  knew  little  or  had  forgotten  what  little 
they  knew  about  his  past ;  he  had  gradually  become  the 
incarnation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  It  is  not  he, 
by  any  means,  who  engrafted  anti-militarism  and  anti- 
patriotism  on  the  hardy  young  plant  of  Syndicalism — ■ 
the  almost  unknown  consumptive  Pelloutier,  who 
created  French  Syndicalism,  had  seen  it  in  all  its  logi- 
cal and  very  simple  developments — but  he  was  supposed 
to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Syndicalism  all  the  same.  All 
that  was  baleful  fish  came  to  his  detestable  net. 

Now  it  is  announced  that  M.  Herve  forswears  anti- 
patriotism  and  anti-militarism.  It  is  true  he  gives 
excuses  for  his  change.  He  does  not  become  a  patriot 
because  he  is  going  to  cease  preaching  anti-patriotism  ; 
he  will  never  be  a  patriot ;  he  is  only  a  Republican, 
and  it  is  because  he  sees  that  violent  doctrines  are 
dangerous  to  the  Republic — lead  her  into  blind  alleys, 
he  says — that  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  suppress  them. 
But  in  spite  of  this  colouring  of  his  action  he  is  moving 
back  all  the  same,  and  people  stand  aghast. 

I  am  not  sure  that  much  importance  ought  to  be 
attached  to  this  astonishment.  Indefinite  in  their 
notions,  as  the  public  generally  are,  I  suspect  they 
would  show  less  emotion  if  this  were  not  the  first  week 
of  October  and  a  time  specially  dedicated  to  the  re- 
planting- of  curiosity  and  emotion.  Some  time  has 
elapsed  since  M.  Herve  could  create  a  commotion  with 
a  mere  blasphemy,  and  there  are  so  many  conversions 
nowadays  from  lawlessness  to  order  and  from  violence 
to  sobriety  that  even  his  cannot  detain  attention  very 
long.  I  would  not  advert  to  it  if  it  were  not  a  sign — 
less  important  than  showy — of  the  universal  reaction 
I  have  pointed  out  at  various  periods  in  this  Review. 
Rashness  and  loudness  no  longer  suffice  to  secure  a 
man  a  hearing,  and  men  more  intelligent  than  M. 
Herve — M.  Gustave  Tery,  for  instance — have  realised 
it  long  ago.  The  days  of  sheer  ranting  are  past.  M. 
Herve  sober  will  soon  appear  to  be  little  better  than 
a  pig-headed  Breton  with  more  will  than  power,  and 
in  all  likelihood  he  will  never  be  mentioned  again  out- 
side the  small  circle  which  anathematises  him  furiously 
just  now.  His  recanting,  which  would  have  been  a 
stroke  of  genius  five  or  six  years  ago,  is  only  a  nine 
days'  wonder  now,  and  would  not  even  be  that  if  it  did 
not  require  an  effort  for  people  to  regard  as  placid  a 
man  they  had  classed  as  a  convenient  embodiment  of 
violence. 

There  is  more  that  is  really  satisfactory  in  the  end- 
less conversations  about  M.  Sacha  Guitry  and  his  new 
play,  "  La  Prise  de  Berg-op-Zoom  ".  The  man  is 
young  and  belongs  to  the  future  while  poor  Herve  is 
irretrievably  finished  ;  yet  in  M.  Sacha  Guitry's,  as  in 
Herve's  case,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  smacks  of  the 
first  week  of  October,  and  even  more  that  betrays  the 
exaggerated  fascination  of  the  public  before  a  rising 
glory.  Vauvenargues  says  it  rightly  :  the  first  glow 
of  the  morning  is  less  delightful  than  the  first  glow  of 
fame,  and  the  combination  of  success  with  the  present 
happy,  open-handed  disposition  of  the  Parisians  cannot 
but  be  irresistible. 

In  completely  different  styles  M.  Sacha  Guitry  and 
M.  Bernstein  are  not  dissimilar.  Both  are  Jews  with 
highly  salient  Jewish  traits;  both  started  writing  out 
of  sheer  buoyancy  ;  both  seem  to  take  the  same  pleasure 
in  startling  and  even  shocking,  and  both  had  the  luck 
—  I  might  say  the  wisdom     to  meet  with  success  while 
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they  only  sought  amusement.    I  can  imagine  M.  Sacha 
Guitry's  career  very  easily.      He  is  the  son  of  that 
actor   of   genius — if    somewhat    ridiculous    man — M. 
Lucien  Guitry  ;  he  grew  up  behind  the  scenes,  and  the 
wealth  and  flattery  which  reward  successful  histrionics 
seemed  very  natural  to  him.     His  line  of  life  must  have 
been  clear  to  him  from  his  childhood  :  the  stage  with 
lots  of  fun,  lots  of  newspaper  notice,  and  lots  of  money. 
Although  very  inferior  to  his  father,  he  was  successful 
as  an  actor  almost  immediately  and  reaped  the  benefit 
of  his  filiation  in  an  incredible  degree.    It  might  have 
been  enough  for  another  to  be  petted  by  the  public, 
but  Sacha  Guitry  was  a  modern  Hebrew  with  an  exube- 
rant temperament ;  he  would  make  his  mark  with  what 
talents  he  possessed.    He  had  a  certain  gift  for  cari- 
cature and  picture  imitations  :  instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  showing  his  performances  to  a  few  friends, 
he  exhibited  them  in  a  gallery  on  the  boulevards  ;  he 
was  exceptionally  droll  at  home  and  in   the  actors' 
greenroom  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  long  to  take  the  whole 
world  to  witness  that  he  was  funny.    The  result  was 
those  shallow  but  good-humoured    farces,    "  Nono  " 
"  Le  Muffle  ",  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  "  Jean 
III."    The  danger  for  him  would  have  been  to  show 
conceit  or  the  itching  longing  for  celebrity ;  but  his 
appetite  for  fame  is  boyish,  and  if  he  has  conceit  it  is  so 
natural  that  we  cannot  think  it  offensive.     So  Sacha 
Guitry  was  for  a  year  or  two  the  charming  young  actor 
who  shows  that  he  can  do  better  than  interpret  other 
people's  conceits.    One  merely  got  used  to  his  whim 
and  lost  all  notion  of  finding  fault  with  it.  Suddenly 
the  frolicsome  young  man  produced  "  Le  Veilleur  de 
Nuit  ",  which  had  some  powerful  sides,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public  changed  :  was  there  here  more  than  one 
had  imagined?    This  was  last  winter,  less  than  a  year 
ago;  and  in  those  few  months  the  strange  phenomenon 
which  we  call  success  or  notoriety  brought  about  the 
rapid  transformation  of  M.  Sacha    Guitry   from  an 
interesting  into  a  revered  writer.       One  pause,  one 
unexpected  silence  of  the  public,  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  attention,  is  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  magic  change  :  great  success  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable.   After  "  Le  Veilleur  "  came  in  surprisingly 
quick  succession  "  Un  Beau  Mariage  ",  "La  Voca- 
tion du  fils  Mondoucet  ",  and  "  Pas  Complet  ".  The 
three  plays  were  in  the  old  vein,  no  better,  no  worse 
than  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  author.    But  almost 
month  after  month  we  were  reminded  that  M.  Sacha 
Guitry  was  the  creator  of   that    strong   play    "  Le 
Veilleur".    During  the  vacation  it  became  rumoured 
in  the  special  milieus  which  prepare  general  curiosity 
that  "  Le  Veilleur  "  would  soon  be  eclipsed  by  another 
wonderful  comedy  with  the  perplexing  title,  "  La  Prise 
de  Berg-op-Zoom  ".    September  passed,  the  first  week 
of  October  came,  the   play  was   produced   and  the 
miracle  was  accomplished  :  to-day  M.  Sacha  Guitry  is 
no  longer  a  promising,  he  is  an  arrived  playwright. 
"  La  Prise  de  Berg-op-Zoom  "  is   inferior    to   "  Le 
Veilleur  de  Nuit  ",  and  of  exactly  the  same  quality — 
drollery  and  an  ingenious  dialogue — as   "  Un  Beau 
Mariage  ",  but  the  author  is  a  much  greater  man  than 
he  was  not  only  after  "  Un  Beau  Mariage  ",  but  even 
after  "  Le  Veilleur".    He  will  remain  so  all  his  life; 
a  successful  playwright  may  have  failures  ;  he  is  never 
eclipsed. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  the  peculiar  talent  of 
M.  Sacha  Guitry  :  it  deserves  analysing  on  account  of 
its  admixture  of  naturalness  and  ingenuity,  and,  above 
all,  on  account  of  its  healthfulness,  which  is  a  sign  of 
the  times.  I  shall  have  many  an  occasion  of  reverting 
to  it,  no  doubt.  I  only  wanted  to  point  out  something 
of  the  remarkable  character  of  the  first  week  of 
October. 


ASSISTING  NATURE. 

By  John  Vaughan,  Canon  of  Winchester. 

*~THE  charm  of  a  rare  species  of  wildflower  is,  in 
■*      the  mind  of  a  botanist,  inseparably  connected 
with  its  natural  habitat.     The  choicest  specimen  in 
a   garden   or   shrubbery  lacks   the   fascination  that 


surrounds  it  in  its  own  home.  All  genuine  "  searchers 
after  simples"  will  admit  the  interest  and  delight 
associated,  let  us  say,  with  a  colony  of  the  Royal 
Osmunda  in  some  Devon  or  Cornish  swamp,  or  a 
shrub  of  the  sweet-scented  Daphne  Mezereum  in  a 
Hampshire  wood.  These  handsome  species  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  cottage  gardens,  and  they 
are  charming  even  in  artificial  surroundings,  but  they 
have  lost  the  glamour  of  the  "  wild  "  plant  in  its  native 
haunt.  It  is  well  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  that 
noble  species,  the  great  "  hcllibore,  bear's-foot,  or 
setterwort,  growing  all  over  the  High  Wood  and 
Coney  Croft  hanger"  at  Selborne — on  the  very  slopes 
where  Gilbert  White  noticed  it  a  century  and  a  half 
ago;  but  the  same  plant,  however,  "  ornamental"  as 
the  garden-catalogues  say,  is  not  of  equal  joy  when 
met  with  in  "a  shady  walk  or  shrubbery".  The 
difference  may  be  hard  clearly  to  define,  but  it  is  not 
unlike  that  which  exists,  to  a  lover  of  ornithology, 
between  a  captured  bullfinch  in  a  wire  cage  and  a  wild 
bird  amid  its  native  surroundings. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  practice, 
becoming  we  fear  not  uncommon,  of  assisting  nature 
in  the  way  of  introducing  rare  species  of  wildflowers 
into  new  localities  calls  for  condemnation.  The 
natural  distribution  of  plants  is  a  study  of  much  interest 
and  importance,  and  the  science  is  seriously  hampered 
and  obscured  by  this  confusing  habit.  Now  and  again 
it  is  reported  that  a  scarce  plant  has  been  discovered 
in  a  new  locality,  and  in  one,  it  may  be,  where  from 
its  geographical  range  we  should  scarcely  expect  it 
to  exist.  The  question  as  to  its  origin  at  once  arises  : 
Is  the  habitat  a  natural  one,  or  is  the  presence  of  the 
rare  species  due  to  human  agency  ? 

It  is  curious  that  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which 
distinguished  naturalists  have  sometimes  adopted  this 
method  of  assisting  nature.  There  is  a  delicate  little 
pepperwort  with  small  white  flowers,  now  called 
Hutchinsia  petraea  after  Miss  Hutchins,  a  zealous  Irish 
botanist,  which  flourishes  on  limestone  rocks  in  the 
West  of  England  and  in  Wales.  Strange  to  say,  it 
has  been  known  for  many  years  on  the  churchyard 
wills  of  Eltham,  in  Kent.  How  could  Hutchinsia 
petraea  have  found  its  way  to  such  an  unlikely  locality  ? 
Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  originally  planted  there 
by  the  great  botanist  Dillenius.  The  tradition  is  not 
in  itself  impossible.  Dillenius  came  over  to  England 
in  1721  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Sherard,  and  after- 
wards became  the  first  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Now  Dr.  Sherard  had 
a  like-minded  brother,  Mr.  James  Sherard,  who  lived 
at  Eltham,  where  he  possessed  one  of  the  finest  botanic 
gardens  in  the  kingdom.  Between  him  and  Dillenius 
an  intimacy  sprang  up ;  indeed,  Dillenius  is  said  to 
have  divided  his  time  between  Mr.  Sherard's  house 
at  Eltham  and  his  own  home.  Moreover,  Dillenius 
published  an  elegant  and  elaborate  work  on  the  rare 
plants  growing  in  his  friend's  garden,  entitled  "  Hortus 
Elthamensis  ",  in  which  he  describes  and  figures  over 
four  hundred  species,  all  drawn  and  etched,  we  are 
told,  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  great  botanist  had  a  close  connexion  with  Eltham. 
This  connexion  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
that  he  planted  Hutchinsia  on  the  churchyard  wall ; 
or  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  plant  originally 
"  escaped  "  from  Mr.  Sherard's  botanic  garden. 

In  one  of  Gilbert  White's  letters  we  come  across 
the  following  sentence  :  "I  wish  ",  he  wrote  to  his 
niece,  "that  we  could  say  that  we  had  ye  Parnassia ; 
I  have  sowed  seeds  in  our  bogs  several  times,  but  to  no 
purpose."  It  appears,  however,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  grass  of  Parnassus  was  reported 
from  two  localities  in  Woolmer  Forest,  though  unfor- 
tunately in  neither  instance  were  the  specimens  pre- 
served. It  may  have  been  that  the  plants  were  the 
descendants  of  those  sprung  originally  from  the  seeds 
sown  by  Gilbert  White — for  the  grass  of  Parnassus  is 
not  known  to  exist  in  Hampshire — and  that  the  good 
naturalist  had  been  more  successful  in  his  endeavour 
to  establish  "  ye  Parnassia  "  than  he  believed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  some  mistake  had 
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occurred  with  respect  either  to  locality  or  identification, 
such  as,  it  seems,  John  Stuart  Mill  once  made  with 
reference  to  this  very  species.  In  the  pages  of  the 
"  Phylologist"  for  the  year  1841  he  records  the  grass 
of  Parnassus  as  occurring  "  in  various  parts  of  the 
New  Forest".  The  plant,  however,  has  never  been 
seen  in  that  district  by  any  other  botanist,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  beyond  question  that  Mill  made  a 
mistake. 

If,  however,  Gilbert  White's  endeavour  to  assist 
nature  by  sowing  seeds  of  "ye  Parnassia  "  in  Wool- 
mer  Forest  was  "to  no  purpose",  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Dr.  Bromfield's  efforts  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  sea-spurge  (Euphorbia  Paralias),  a  robust  and 
handsome  species  with  glaucous  foliage,  may  now  be 
seen  growing  in  abundance,  and  to  all  appearance 
entirely  "  wild  ",  on  the  sandy  dunes  which  guard  the 
golf  links  of  S.  Helen's  Spit,  near  Bembridge.  Large 
clumps  or  tufts  of  this  attractive  plant  are  scattered 
about  here  and  there  over  the  sandhills,  in  company 
with  the  beautiful  sea-holly,  the  lovely  sea-convolvulus, 
and  the  autumnal  squill.  It  appears,  however,  that 
before  the  year  1848  the  sea-spurge,  which  is  plentiful 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Solent,  along  the  south 
beach  of  Hayling  Island,  was  unknown  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  that  year  the  distinguished  botanist  Dr. 
Bromfield,  the  author  of  the  "  Flora  Vectensis  ",  the 
standard  work  on  the  wild  plants  of  the  island,  made 
an  experiment.  He  planted  roots  and  scattered  seeds 
of  Euphorbia  Paralias  in  the  loose  sand  of  S.  Helen's 
Spit.  His  conscience,  however,  was  not  easy  in  the 
matter.  For  he  placed  on  record  the  following  state- 
ment. "  To  prevent  its  being  announced  as  a  new 
station  for  the  species,  or  taken  for  an  aboriginal  Isle 
of  Wight  plant,  I  desire  to  state  that  before  the  year 
1848  E.  Paralias  was  an  utter  stranger  on  Vectian 
ground,  and  should  it  spread  and  become  plentiful 
I  hope,  by  this  free  confession  and  announcement,  to 
stand  acquitted  of  all  intention  to  mislead  or  deceive 
others  into  the  belief  of  its  being  a  native.  I  likewise 
trust,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  to  be  pardoned  this 
attempt  to  naturalise  so  beautiful  a  plant  on  the  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  those  who,  with  myself,  hold 
such  assistance  given  to  Nature  a  disservice  done  to 
botany  and  its  votaries,  and  as  a  general  practice 
highly  reprehensible." 

A  few  summers  ago  I  was  much  surprised  at  finding 
on  the  walls  of  the  Norman  keep  of  Colchester  Castle 
a  number  of  plants  of  Silene  Otites,  or  the  Spanish 
catchfly.  The  plant,  I  knew,  was  not  recorded  for 
Essex,  but  there  on  the  crumbling  walls  towards  the 
summit  of  the  keep  it  was  plentiful.  I  reported  my 
discovery  to  a  local  botanist,  who  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  Silene  Otites  grows  upon  the  Castle  walls  from  some 
seeds  planted  there  by  an  entomologist  in  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  food  for  larvse.  The  plant  has  established 
itself,  and  will  probably  last  if  not  interfered  with,  as 
the  seeds  were  sown  twenty  years  ago".  So,  too, 
with  Isatis  tinctoria  or  woad,  the  famous  plant  used 
by  the  early  Britons  to  "  dy  their  bodies  all  over  the 
color  of  Moors  and  Ethyopians  ".  It  has  become  a 
very  rare  species  in  England  ;  indeed,  in  one  locality 
only  is  it  thought  to  be  indigenous.  But  in  1841  Mill 
recorded  it  as  growing  abundantly  in  some  chalk 
quarries  at  Guildford.  The  plant  is  still  there  in  extra- 
ordinary profusion.  As  the  result,  however,  of  inquiry 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  woad  was  planted 
in  the  chalk-pit  for  experimental  purposes,  and  that 
"  when  these  were  accomplished  the  plant  was 
destroyed,  or  believed  to  have  been  so  ".  The 
attempt,  however,  adds  the  investigator,  "  seems  to 
have  failed,  and  wc  cannot  say  that  we  regret  its 
failure  "  ! 

In  former  times,  in  the  days  of  the  scvcntecnlh 
century  when  John  Ray  and  Mr.  Christopher  Merritt 
and  the  Rev.  Adam  Buddie  went  a-herborising  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  splendid  sea-stock  (M.  sinuata) 
flourished  in  several  places  on  the  rocky  const.  It  may 
now  be  seen  on  the  Mullion  Cliffs  between  Ilelston  and 
the  Lizard.     But  this  timely  warning  comes  from  Mr. 


Hamilton  Davey  :  "  To  prevent  future  misunderstand- 
ing it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  plants  now 
growing  on  Mullion  Cliffs  from  seeds  recently  intro- 
duced from  North  Devon  ".  Of  a  different  nature  is 
the  following  interesting  story,  told  by  Mr.  Davey  in 
his  "  Flora  of  Cornwall  ".  The  great  butterwort 
(Pinguicula  grandiflora)  is  only  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  few  favoured  bogs  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 
But  on  Tremithick  Moor,  near  Penzance,  the  plant 
now  flourishes  in  abundance.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Ralfs,  a  distinguished  Cornish  botanist,  did  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  intentionally  introduce  this  plant 
into  Cornwall.  What  happened,  we  learn,  was  this. 
Dr.  Ralfs  received  from  Ireland  some  specimens  of 
Pinguicula  grandiflora  for  purposes  of  research,  and 
they  were  kept  in  a  dish  on  the  window-sill  of  his 
parlour.  Being  about  to  start  on  a  botanical  expedi- 
tion into  Wales,  and  fearing  the  plants  would  be 
neglected  in  his  absence,  he  deposited  them  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  Tremithick  Moor.  Illness  pre- 
vented him  on  his  return  from  fetching  them  back, 
and  when  after  some  months  he  was  able  to  go  to  the 
moor  not  a  trace  of  the  plants  could  be  found.  Some 
years  afterwards  a  botanist  rushed  into  Ralfs'  study 
and  excitedly  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
Pinguicula  grandiflora  on  Tremithick  Moor.  Ralfs 
accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  and,  after  admiring 
the  hundreds  of  plants  scattered  about,  told  his  com- 
panion the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  plant  has  now, 
we  understand,  completely  established  itself. 

Other  instances  might  easily  be  quoted  of  a  like 
tendency.  Only  within  the  last  few  weeks  additional 
illustrations  have  arisen  with  regard  to  Senecio 
squalidus  in  Hampshire,  and  to  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Tulipa  silvestris  in  a  locality  further  west.  But 
enough  has,  we  trust,  been  said  to  demonstrate  the 
position  that  this  unhappy  method  of  assisting  nature 
is  one  which,  as  Dillenius  once  said  with  regard  to 
an  entirely  different  matter,  tends  to  "confuse  all 
botany  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROGRESS  IN  TURKEY  UNDER  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  impossible  in  one  short  letter  to  consider 
all  the  work  done  in  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
But  the  lines  upon  which  the  resurrection  of  Turkey- 
in-Europe  is  being  carried  out  can  be  briefly  described. 

Prior  to  the  Constitution  the  various  European  races 
subject  to  the  Turk — the  Greeks,  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and 
latterly  the  Albanians — had  each  started  upon  its  own 
salvation,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  had  been  for  some  time  developing  upon 
national  lines.  This  slow  but  steady  progress  had 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  Great  Powers  in  1878  had 
determined  to  give  the  Turk  one  more  chance.  But 
for  that  aid  he  would  then  have  left  Europe,  and  in  spite 
of  it  Turkey  continued  disintegrating  slowly.  Things 
reached  at  length  such  a  point  that  it  became  obvious 
to  the  Turk  himself  that  he  must  make  an  effort  if  he 
wished  to  survive.  In  1908  he  made  this  effort  and 
proclaimed  the  now  notorious  Constitution.  In  doing 
so  he  set  his  back  to  the  wall  and  made  his  last  stand. 
By  merely  proclaiming  the  Constitution  he  could  no 
more  arrest  the  processes  of  Nature  than  could  Canute, 
by  his  orders,  stop  the  tide.  But,  by  proclaiming  it, 
he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  European  restraint 
and  supervision. 

The  Turk — it  cannot  too  forcibly  be  stated — in  all 
tilings  that  concern  culture,  civilisation,  and  progress 
was  already  miles  behind  his  subject  peoples.  And 
thus  heavily  handicapped,  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  he  could  survive  and  gain  time  to  arrive  at  their 
level  was  by  stopping  their  development.  The  parrot- 
cry  of  "  Liberty  and  Equality  "  rang  through  Europe. 
But  the  only  equality  possible  for  the  Turk  was  to  level 
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all  down  to  Turkish  standard.  The  only  liberty  was 
freedom  to  be  an  Ottoman — freedom  to  renounce  all 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  years. 

Few  who  have  not  travelled  in  European  Turkey 
realise  that  it  consists  mainly  of  a  mass  of  European 
people  forcibly  held  in  subjection  by  great  armies  of 
semi-savage  troops  poured  in  from  Asia  ;  and  that  of 
these  European  people  a  very  small  number  only  under- 
stand the  Turkish  language  and  a  very  large  number 
are  Christians.  A  large  proportion  of  these  Christians 
believed  firmly  that  the  Constitution  was  the  work  of 
the  Powers,  or  that  it  meant  at  least  European  super- 
vision. Others  hailed  any  change  as  a  benefit.  Others 
looked  on  askance  and  said,  "  The  wolf  can  change  his 
hair,  but  never  his  habits.  The  Turk  is  always  a 
Turk  ".  These  bitterly  asked  "  Why  have  the  Powers 
cast  us  back  to  the  Turk  and  nailed  us  down  for  yet  a 
generation?  "  But  all — whether  they  hailed  "Consti- 
tution "  with  hope  or  not — intended  to  pursue  the  path 
of  self-development  along  which  they  had  so  far 
struggled. 

Little  more  than  a  year  had  passed  when  they  first 
felt  what  "  Constitution  "  was.  The  Turk  meant  to 
lose  no  time.  In  truth  he  had  none  to  lose.  A  very 
few  years  of  further  progress  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
jects meant  destruction  to  him.  The  first  step  to  stop 
this  progress  was  the  closing  of  the  national  schools. 
At  the  time  of  doing  this — and  even  to-day — the  Turks 
had  not  and  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  trained  teachers 
even  for  their  own  schools,  much  less  to  provide  schools 
for  others.  But  no  matter.  The  one  thing  urgently 
necessary  was  to  arrest  education.  This  forcible 
closing  of  schools  was  effected  with  much  cruelty.  As 
an  example,  the  little  town  of  Berani  may  be  cited. 
Here  the  "closing"  meant  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  all  the  "  intelligenza  ",  i.e.  the  schoolmasters 
and  educated  persons.  The  priest,  who  ventured  to 
remonstrate,  was  thrown  face  downwards  in  the  street 
and  flogged  till  insensible,  and  then  shut  up  in  a  filthy 
Turkish  privy  previous  to  imprisonment.  Nor  was  he 
by  any  means  the  only  one  severely  flogged.  The 
schoolhouse  was  taken  over  for  military  purposes,  and 
Berani  has  for  two  years  been  schoolless. 

Checking  development,  however,  has  not  been  the 
only  item  in  the  Turkish  programme.  The  real  aim 
has  been  to  make  of  Turkey  a  Moslem  State  so  far  as 
possible,  and  during  the  past  few  years  every  effort  has 
been  made  by  barbarous  tortures  and  by  oppression  to 
drive  out  the  Christian  element.  Arms  have  not  merely 
been  allowed  to  the  Moslems,  but  actually  distributed 
to  them,  while  it  has  been  made  penal  for  Christians 
to  possess  weapons,  and,  under  pretext  of  search  for 
them,  cruelties  of  the  most  hideous  description  have 
been  inflicted. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  seen  a  young  Mace- 
donian Greek — a  youth  of  some  culture,  understanding 
Italian  and  writing  a  good  hand.  But  his  chances  in 
life  are  ruined.  His  left  arm  is  bent  and  withered  as 
the  results  of  the  cruel  flogging  inflicted  on  him  last 
September  (191 1),  and  most  horrible  of  all — he  is 
speechless,  for  his  tongue  has  been  cut  out  at  the  root 
and  he  is  unable  to  articulate.  His  father  and  brother 
succumbed  to  their  injuries.  Their  house  was  com- 
pletely sacked,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  are  desti- 
tute. And  all  this  to  force  these  wretched  creatures 
to  give  up  arms  they  did  not  possess. 

To  enumerate  the  crimes  of  every  district  is  impos- 
sible. A  recent  instance  of  the  Turk's  progress,  in 
no  way  exceptional,  may  give  the  outsider  some  notion 
of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  programme  is  carried 
out.  On  the  night  of  14-15  August  the  Nizams,  led 
by  an  officer,  fell  on  the  little  Serb  village  of  Lower 
Uryhanitza,  near  Berani — a  mere  collection  of  log 
cabins  and  mud  and  wattle  hovels — rather  over  a  hun- 
dred houses  in  all.  Under  pretext  of  preventing  an 
insurrection  and  searching  for  arms,  they  assassi- 
nated no  less  than  sixteen  of  one  family  and  arrested 
as  hostages  thirty-one  women  and  children,  all  of  whom 
were  imprisoned  at  Berani.  In  one  wretched  hovel  they 
slaughtered  a  man,  his  daughter,  and  his  wife,  and — 


such  are  Turkish  methods  of  reform — emasculated  a 
little  child  of  twelve  months.  The  rooms  in  which  these 
horrors  took  place  were  mere  holes — some  eight  feet 
square.  The  miserable  occupants  were  butchered  like 
beasts  in  a  trap.  The  wattle  walls  are  full  of  bullet 
marks.  No  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  arrest  any 
man.  Slaughter  was  intended  and  carried  out.  In 
the  next  hovel  an  old  blind  man  was  killed.  And  in 
another  house  a  man,  his  wife,  his  brother  and  his  little 
nephew  were  all  killed,  and  the  three  males  beheaded. 

In  the  rising  which  naturally  followed  this  onslaught 
the  hapless  natives  were  outnumbered  by  the  Nizams  ; 
over  a  dozen  villages  were  burnt,  crops  were  devas- 
tated. Three  men  were  dragged  from  their  houses  in 
the  town  of  Berani  and  shot  by  the  soldiers  without  any 
form  of  trial ;  the  houses  of  many  town  Christians  were 
pillaged  ;  the  monastery  church  was  robbed  and  defiled, 
the  monastery  buildings  burnt.  This  is  only  in  one 
little  corner  of  Turkey.  Elsewhere  Turkish  progress 
has  made  similar  strides.  Whole  villages  have  emi- 
grated to  escape  from  the  intolerable  persecution. 
Help  for  them  there  is  none.  For  the  Powers  not 
merely  continue  to  support  the  Turk,  but  they  also  for- 
bid any  of  the  smaller  Balkan  States  from  going  to  the 
rescue  of  their  tortured  kindred. 

The  Turk  entered  Europe  by  slaughter  ;  he  remained 
by  slaughter;  he  is  in  "  statu  quo  ",  i.e.  in  his  former 
state  of  barbarism.  It  is  a  foul  and  horrible  state. 
It  is  a  state,  moreover,  which  he  could  not  maintain 
unaided.  How  long  is  this  aid  to  be  given?  How 
much  longer  will  nations  that  call  themselves  civilised 
support  this  reign  of  anarchy  and  terror?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  demands  a  speedy  answer. 

Eye-witness. 


THE   RIGHT    OF  REBELLION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  Tib  Lane,  Manchester. 

Sir, — Not  one  direct  reference  can  I  find  in  all 
yoi.  say  to  the  real  point  I  desire  to  see  discussed, 
and  that  is  the  promise  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  support  Ulstermen 
if,  in  their  opposition  to  Home  Rule,  they  should  resort 
to  the  use  of  force,  in  order  to  attain  their  ends.  Much 
do  you  say  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  opposition  of 
Ulstermen  and  British  Unionists  to  Home  Rule.  I 
admit  it,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  them  will  shoulder 
a  rifle  and,  if  needs  be,  shoot  in  order  to  resist  Home 
Rule.  But  the  real  question  is,  and  must  be,  whether 
or  not  any  political  party  of  the  State  is  justified  in 
siding  with  those  who  threaten  to  resist  the  law  by 
force  of  arms  ;  and  no  good  can  be  gained  by  talking 
round  the  question.  You  may  say  that  in  certain 
circumstances  a  political  party  is  so  justified.  But  tell 
us,  please,  who  has  to  decide  these  circumstances, 
when  do  they  arise,  have  we  to  ascertain  them  for  our- 
selves, or  is  some  authority  to  do  it  for  us?  Tell 
us  also  if  the  Conservative  party  may  resort  to  this 
remedy  for  influencing  legislation  now,  and  if  other 
parties  are  in  turn  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  at  Glasgow  stated  that  no 
man  dare  lay  down  that  free  men  must  submit  to 
any  Act  because  it  is  passed  by  the  Government  of  the 
day.  I  dare  lay  it  down,  and  do  ;  for  whatever  may 
have  happened  in  less  enlightened  times,  I  believe  that 
to-day — thanks  to  the  love  of  justice  in  this  land  and 
to  the  judgment  of  the  electorate,  no  man  has  the  right 
to  rebel  against  a  law  passed  in  this  country  and  under 
our  present  system,  unless  it  be  against  a  law  passed 
by  a  Government  able  and  determined  wilfully  and 
knowingly  to  inflict  an  irreparable  injury.  Until  I  can 
conceive  such  a  Government  possible,  I  can  conceive 
no  right  to  rebel.  Perhaps  some  might  regard  political 
opponents  in  this  category.    I  do  not. 

You  say  that  any  man  who  does  not  appreciate  that 
the  situation  of  British  Unionists  in  regard  to  Irish 
Unionism  is  clean  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  political 
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controversy,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  Unionist. 
But,  if  it  be  essential  for  a  British  Unionist  in 
his  opposition  to  Home  Rule  to  say  that  he  will 
support  Ulstermen  if  they  resort  to  arms  in  order  to 
resist  Home  Rule  if  it  be  passed,  then  let  us  know  at 
once  and  for  all,  for  I  and  other  Conservatives  will 
not  subscribe  to  it.  To  my  mind  Ulstermen  are  as 
amenable  to  the  law  of  Parliament  as  any  other  section 
of  the  community.  They  stand  in  no  privileged  posi- 
tion, and  are  as  much  bound  to  obey,  if  Home  Rule  be 
passed,  as  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  will  be  bound  to 
obey  if  Home  Rule  be  not  passed.  Otherwise  we  go 
back  a  good  many  centuries,  and  Government  by  the 
will  of  the  people  is  a  sham.  Are  Conservatives  pre- 
pared for  the  logical  results  of  resort  to  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  law?  I  am  not.  The  law  must  be  obeyed. 
If  it  be  wrong  or  unjust,  alter  it  at  the  polls,  and  not 
by  means  of  the  rifle.  If  an  opportunity  to  do  this  does 
not  occur  to-day,  wait  until  to-morrow,  which  is  sure 
to  come,  unless  "  the  end  of  all  things  "  has  arrived. 
And  has  it? 

You  say  that  the  final  stage  of  this  conflict  has  not 
arrived,  and  that  nothing  has  yet  been  determined.  I 
think  a  great  deal  has  been  determined.  "  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  party  "  has  been  pledged  over  and  over  again 
to  support  armed  resistance  if  resorted  to  by  Ulstermen 
in  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  if  passed.  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party,  has  said  that  he  will,  in  this  struggle,  break 
every  law  that  is  possible,  that  he  cares  not  if  his  con- 
duct be  treason,  and  his  latest  contribution  is  an  admis- 
sion that  he  knows  that  his  doctrines  and  the  course 
he  is  taking  lead  to  anarchy.  This  would  appear  to 
be  determining  a  great  deal,  and,  considering  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  final  stage  of  this  political  con- 
flict, results  will  more  than  prove  the  fears  of  myself 
and  others  who  desire  to  be  excluded  from  "  every 
member  of  the  party  "  in  such  circumstances. 

You  refer  to  the  total  isolation  in  which  I  stand.  In 
one  sense  I  am  not  isolated,  for  many  Conservatives 
hold  the  views  I  express.  And  yet  in  another  sense 
I  am  isolated,  but  hope  for  many  others  to  join  me. 
I  admit  that  I  am,  as  by  your  inference  stated,  unim- 
portant. I  don't  mind  your  thinking  this  of  me,  for  one 
of  the  most  obvious  results  of  my  speaking  out  was  to 
lay  myself  open  to  personal  criticism,  which  lies  so 
easily  at  any  man's  hands  and  is  far  less  difficult  to  use 
than  it  is  to  uphold  the  policy  I  have  condemned. 
Unimportant  I  am,  little  influence,  power,  or  means 
have  I  to  induce  others  to  join  me,  and — except  to 
myself  and  my  concerns — my  personality  counts  for 
little  in  this  controversy.  What  does  matter,  however, 
is  the  subject  itself,  the  political  question  we  have  to 
discuss,  and  neither  my  isolation,  unimportance,  nor 
any  other  personal  deficiency  is  the  true  test  as  to 
whether  my  views  are  sound  or  unsound.  Tell  your 
readers  how  you  justify  any  party  in  the  State  in  siding 
with  those  who  would  resort  to  the  rifle  and  not  the 
ballot  box  as  a  means  of  remedying  a  grievance.  Tell 
them  how  a  party,  having  once  promised  to  their  friends 
support  in  armed  resistance  to  the  law,  can  deny  the 
same  course  to  their  opponents — and  we  will  add 
something  to  our  text-books  on  legal  powers  and 
remedies.  When  I  awoke  to  what  the  Blenheim  policy 
may  mean,  and  to  what  it  can  lead  us  to,  the  monu- 
ment of  Conservatism  seemed  to  change.  Mr.  Balfour 
seemed  to  be  looking  aside  instead  of  straight  before 
him,  Lord  Salisbury's  noble  countenance  seemed  to 
anger,  other  great  figures  seemed  to  have  stepped 
down,  and  everything  seemed  disordered.  And  dis- 
ordered it  will  remain  until  this  new  and  unwelcome 
figure  be  taken  away. 

I  ask  you  to  print  this  letter  for  me,  and  do  me  some 
justice.  Conservative  papers,  save  one,  suppressed  the 
letter  I  sent  to  them  making  known  my  detachment 
from  this  policy,  but  they  all  found  space  next  day  to 
record  my  expulsion  from  Rochdale.  The  executive 
of  that  constituency  were  angry  at  my  writing  to  Liberal 
papers  alone  (although  I  wrote  to  both  sides),  and 
greatly  did  this  feature  influence  my  abandonment  by 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  called  and  held  the 


very  same  day  my  letter  appeared  in  the  papers — a 
meeting  called  in  the  holidays  when  few  could  or  did 
attend,  a  resolution  passed  in  spite  of  warning  to  do- 
nothing  from  one  of  their  best  leaders,  passed  in  my 
absence  and  without  my  having  the  opportunity  I  had 
sought  of  saying  a  word  on  my  own  behalf,  and  without 
the  5373  electors  who  voted  for  me  at  the  last  election  or 
the  public  of  Rochdale  having  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  views  upon  it.  And  to-day  many  Con- 
servatives in  Rochdale,  to  my  certain  knowledge,, 
disagree  with  it. 

If  you  are  unable  to  print  this  letter  I  will  send  it  to 
other  papers.  Thanking  you,  if  you  are  good  enough, 
to  insert  it,  I  remain,  yours  etc. 

Nicholas  Cockshutt. 


IRISH  LOYALTY  AND  HOME  RULE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Priory,  Shrewsbury. 

Sir, — As  one  who  cannot  see  why  in  the  name  of 
common  justice  English  Tories  should  be  asked  to 
submit  themselves  blindly  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  join  their  Orange  crusade,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  ask  one  pertinent  question?  We  are 
asked  (to  put  the  matter  plainly)  to  help  in  fomenting 
riot  and  rebellion  on  behalf  of  a  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  of  Ulster,  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  a  fraction  of  intruded  and  alien 
origin,  distinguished  for  centuries  by  its  savage  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholic  and  native  Irish,  and  by  a  penal 
code  which  moved  Burke,  Sydney  Smith  and  Lecky 
(who  were  certainly  not  Catholic  Home  Rulers)  'to 
burning  indignation.  Well,  suppose  the  position  of 
things  reversed.  Suppose  the  Catholics  to  be  in  the 
position  of  the  Protestant  Ulstermen  and  the  Home 
Rulers  to  be  English  Protestants.  Suppose  also  that 
the  Catholic  minority,  in  obedience  to  the  well-known 
words  of  Holy  Writ  about  the  blessedness  of  the  rich, 
had  thriven  and  succeeded  in  "  the  business  of  life  ", 
and  ensured  the  failure  of  "  their  opponents  "  in  the 
said  "business"  for  (Centuries  by  a  Hunnish  penal 
code  and  later  by  evictions  and  rivet-throwing ;  in 
short,  suppose  the  history  of  the  two  populations 
reversed  in  every  detail.  Would  the  Saturday  Review 
then  advocate  the  violent  suppression  of  the  English 
Home  Rulers?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  their  being  English  would  make  all 
the  difference.  On  Chauvinist  grounds,  yes.  But 
not  on  Christian  grounds  ;  and  I  understand  that  the 
Saturday  Review  stands  for  Anglican  Christianity. 
Surely  consistency  demands  either  the  abandonment  of 
all  pretence  to  Christian  and  the  adoption  of  frankly 
Chauvinist  principles,  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
Orange  rebellion.  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  there 
are  not  a  few  who  share  my  astonishment,  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  question,  as  also  to  object  to 
the  cloaking  of  appeals  to  race-hatred  and  "  No 
Popery  "  under  specious  names.  For  Orangemen  to 
prate  of  "  liberty  of  conscience  "  is  a  little  too  impu- 
dent. Catholic  workmen  in  the  Belfast  shipyards, 
Ulstermen  whose  convictions  lead  them  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church,  have  something  to  tell  us  of  Orange 
"  liberty  of  conscience  ".  And  as  to  Irish  disloyalty 
(alter  all  the  wonderful  methods  Orangemen  have 
always  used  to  make  their  fellow-countrymen  love  the 
fraudulently  imposed  Union)  the  following  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  claim  some  consideration  :  "  It  is 
already  well  known  to  your  Lordships  that  of  the  troops 
which  our  gracious  Sovereign  did  me  the  honour  to 
entrust  to  my  command  at  various  periods  during  the 
war — a  war  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  the  happy  institutions  and  independence  of  the 
country — at  least  one-half  wi  re  Roman  Catholics.  My 
Lords,  when  I  call  your  recollection  to  this  fact  I  am 
sure  all  further  eulogy  is  unnecessary.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  well  aware  for  what  length  of  period  and  under 
what  difficult  circumstances  they  maintained  the  Empire 
buoyant  upon  the  flood  which  overwhelmed  the  thrones 
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and  wrecked  the  institutions  of  every  other  people ; 
how  they  kept  alive  the  only  spark  of  freedom  which 
was  left  unextinguished  in  Europe.  .  .  .  My  Lords,  it 
is  mainly  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  we  owe  all  our 
proud  predominance  in  our  military  career,  and  that 
I  personally  am  indebted  for  the  laurels  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  decorate  my  brow.  .  .  . 
We  must  confess,  my  Lords,  that  without  Catholic 
blood  and  Catholic  valour  no  victory  could  ever  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  first  military  talents  might  have 
been  exerted  in  vain  ".  (Quoted  in  Ruskin's  "  Bible 
of  Amiens  ",  Pref.  pp.  v-vi.) 

And  it  is  the  descendants  of  those  settlers  who  intro- 
duced a  Dutch  usurper  (and,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Davey's 
unanswered  letter  of  14  September  in  the  Saturday 
Review  tells  us,  only  a  portion  of  them)  who  claim  a 
monopoly  of  Irish  loyalty,  and  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  Ireland,  nay,  of  the  whole  Empire  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  vours  etc. 

H.  E.  G.  Rope. 


HOME  RULE  AND  THE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF 
SEATS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  com- 
prises a  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  for  Ireland,  though 
in  a  somewhat  disguised  form,  and  in  this  form  the 
present  under-representation  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  is 
recognised  and  rectified?  The  redistribution  is  con- 
cealed by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  members 
is  increased  from  103  (in  the  Imperial  Parliament)  to 
164  (in  the  Irish  Parliament)  ;  but  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  members  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  103  and 
dividing  by  164  we  obtain  the  number  to  which  any 
particular  locality  is  at  present  entitled  on  the  same 
principle.  (To  be  more  exact,  as  the  two  University 
members  are  not  local,  we  should  multiply  by  101  and 
divide  by  162.)  The  present  constituencies  are  prac- 
tically unaltered  by  the  Bill,  the  plan  being  to  increase 
the  representation  of  larger  constituencies — East 
Belfast,  for  instance,  returning  five  members  instead 
of  one — and  leave  the  smaller  ones  as  at  present.  I 
find  that  in  this  way,  assuming  that  all  the  con- 
stituencies in  Ulster  adhere  to  their  present  political 
creeds,  those  which  at  present  return  seventeen 
Unionists  will  return  thirty-seven  Unionists  under  the 
Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  multiplying  and  dividing  as  above 
stated,  they  ought  to  return  twenty-three  members 
instead  of  seventeen  to  the  present  Parliament.  My 
estimate  was  twenty-four. 

The  redistribution  provisions  of  this  Bill  are  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  I  suppose  they  will  be  closured 
through  the  House  with  practically  no  discussion  at 
all.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
constituencies.  Donegal  and  Tyrone  each  return  four 
members  at  present.  Tyrone  is  to  continue  to  send 
the  same  number  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  the 
Donegal  contingent  is  to  be  increased  to  seven. 
Donegal  has  a  population  of  168,537,  Tyrone  one  of 
142,665.  A  difference  of  less  than  26,000  inhabitants 
makes  a  difference  of  three  members.  Your  readers 
may  imagine  that  the  electorates  may  account  for  the 
difference.  On  the  contrary,  Tyrone  has  actually  more 
electors  than  Donegal,  viz.  26,064  to  25^35-  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  nearly 
10  per  cent,  greater  in  Donegal  than  in  Tyrone  may 
account  for  the  arrangement.  Tyrone  at  present 
returns  three  Home  Rulers  to  one  Unionist,  but  I 
suspect  that  the  Government  is  apprehensive  of  defeat 
at  the  next  election,  since  it  makes  the  Imperial  parlia- 
mentary representation  safe  by  tacking  Monaghan  on  to 
Tyrone,  while  Fermanagh  is  rendered  equally  safe  by 
tacking  it  on  to  Donegal.  If  these  provisions  should  be 
run  through  without  discussion  by  means  of  the  closure 
in  the  present  .Session  I  hope  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
crop  of  amendments  ready  when  the  Bill  goes  into 
Committee  in  1913. 

Truly  yours 

HlBF.RMCUS. 


STATE-AIDED  IMPORTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brighton,  2  October  1912. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Lewis  endorses  my  "  chal- 
lenge ".  I  do  not  see,  however,  how  he  can  maintain 
that  the  untaxed  foreign  food  is  an  addition  to  our  own 
supply,  and  not  a  substitution.  As  it  is  able  to  be  sold 
below  the  price  of  the  British  production,  it  must  obvi- 
ously tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  latter;  and 
as  soon  as  this  happens  the  foreign  importer  will  be  able 
to  raise  his  price,  keeping  always  a  little  below  the 
minimum  which  our  own  farmers  can  afford  to  charge. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  unfair  competition  of 
Free  Trade,  or  rather  State-aided  imports,  is  ultimately 
to  raise  the  price  of  food-products,  as  the  British 
working-man  is  finding  to  his  cost. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  just  received  a  cordial 
endorsement  of  my  arguments  from  a  leading  exponent 
of  Tariff  Reform.  Is  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  Unionist  party  will  before  long  boldly  adopt  a 
consistent  policy  of  all-round  Protection,  and  ignore  the 
Radical  parrot  and  its  mechanical  cry  of  "  Cheap 
food  "? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

Immo  S.  Allex. 


BISHOPS'  WORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  October  1912. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  note  in  last  week's  issue  in 
regard  to  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  may 
I  say  that  the  question  of  the  "  suburban-villa  episco- 
pate "  is  never  likely  to  arise  in  the  Church  of  England? 
It  is  useless  to  ask  whether  the  Church  can  "  fill  more 
sees  with  strong,  scholarly  and  orthodox  rulers  ". 
Under  present  conditions  we  kill  our  Bishops  by  over- 
work. One  after  another  has  complained  that  he 
hardly  has  time  to  read,  and  the  late  Bishop  Fraser  said 
that  he  hardly  had  time  to  say  his  prayers.  A  Bishop 
cannot  "  rule  "  in  a  spiritual  sense  if  he  does  not  know, 
and  under  present  conditions  a  Bishop  cannot  know  his 
clergy  or  people.  We  are  not  asking  for  absurdities, 
but  we  are  demanding,  and  rightly  demanding,  that  the 
work  shall  be  reduced  to  be  within  the  physical  power 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  committed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

Edwd.  Harding  Firth. 


"  DISCRETION." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ardoch,  Cardross  N.B.,  7  October  1912. 

Sir, — As  my  review  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book  was  pub- 
lished unavoidably  without  my  having  seen  a  proof, 
would  you  allow  me  to  point  out  two  little  errors  ?  One 
is  that  I  did  not  write  "  pore  "  for  "  poor  ".  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  joking  on  such  a  subject.  The 
other  is  that  I  did  not  credit  Mr.  Bryce  with  "  wild  " 
speculations.  No  man  is  less  likely  to  indulge  in  specu- 
lations of  the  kind.  What  I  wrote  was,  "  his  specula- 
tions are  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  speculations  such  as  we  all 
can  make  ". 

Yours  faithfully 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 


"VERY  QUEER  THINGS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Valley  Croft,  Northwood,  Middlesex. 
Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
I  observe  a  review  of  my  recent  book  "  The  Secret  of 
the  Pacific  "  (Unwin),  which  can  only  be  described  as 
perfunctory  and  disagreeable,  and,  I  fear,  purposely 
so.  I  venture  to  think  that  my  books  on  Latin-Ameri- 
can subjects  are  sufficiently  well  known  not  to  require 
defence  from  a  criticism  written  in  such  a  spirit,  but 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  your  readers  what 
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the  book  is  about,  as  your  reviewer  has  neglected  to 
do  so.  The  main  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  by 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  ruins  and  remains  of  the 
old  civilisations  found  in  North  and  South  America, 
from  the  cliff-dwellers  of  Arizona  to  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs, 
and  Mayas  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the 
Incas  and  pre-Incas  of  Peru,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
analogies  that  have  been  drawn  from  time  to  time 
between  these  ancient  cultures  of  America  and  those  of 
Asia,  and  a  possible  Asiatic  origin  of  the  former.  The 
evidence  for  and  against  such  pre-historic  origin  or 
contact  is  reviewed  ;  the  question  of  the  origin,  whether 
autocthonous,  whether  imported,  constituting  the 
"  secret  "  of  the  Pacific.  The  theory  of  Asiatic  origin 
is  supported  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  in  his  letter 
to  me,  which  is  quoted  in  the  book,  but  I  have  not  pre- 
tended to  solve  the  problem,  contenting  myself  with 
giving  the  evidence  for  and  against ;  so  that  your 
reviewer's  sneering  remark  about  the  "  secret  "  having 
been  kept  from  the  author  was  unnecessary.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  "  Socialism  "  and  land  laws  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru.  Some  of  the  remarkable  ruins  de- 
scribed, in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  from  actual  travel,  and 
the  illustrations  enable  an  exact  idea  to  be  formed  of 
their  scope.  The  book  is  written  for  the  layman,  and 
if  I  may  judge  by  its  general  reception,  the  discussion 
of  this  old  problem  has  aroused  interest. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
for  reviewers — at  least,  of  special  subjects  such  as  this 
— to  sign  their  names  to  their  criticisms?  This  course 
would  make  for  greater  care  and  value  (as  well  as 
courtesy),  and  we  should  at  least  know  by  what 
authority  they  speak. 

Yours  truly 

C.  Reginald  Enock  F.R.G.S. 


"  SOULS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  October  1912. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  time  that  a  protest  was  raised  against 
the  journalistic  practice,  when  describing  disasters  at 
sea,  of  enumerating  the  loss  of  so  many  "souls", 
instead  of  so  many  lives  or  people?  We  frequently 
read  in  newspaper  reports  that  "  every  soul  on  board 
perished  ",  or  that  "  not  a  soul  was  saved  ". 

I  suppose  that  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  soul  ",  when  describing  the  killing  of  a  person,  was 
the  desire  to  express  his  utter  extermination,  "  body 
and  soul  ".  Whatever  justification  there  may  have 
been  in  the  past  for  this  mediaeval  idea,  the  expression 
is  to-day  a  meaningless  exaggeration;  and  not  only 
meaningless,  but  dogmatic,  irreverent,  impudent  and 
silly.  Sometimes  it  is  even  ridiculous,  as  when  we  read 
in  a  letter  in  yesterday's  "Times  "  that  "  every  soul 
who  can  be  carried  on  board  a  ship  shall  be  secured 
the  chance  of  keeping  afloat  in  a  boat,  raft,  or  other 
appliance  ". 

Equally  ridiculous  is  the  popular  interpretation 
seriously  placed  by  various  newspapers  on  the  famous 
wireless  code  signal  "  S  O  S  "  as  being  an  abbreviated 
form  of  "  save  our  souls  ".  One  might  as  reasonably 
interpret  S.E.C.R.  on  a  railway  carriage  door  as 
standing  for  "  souls  easily  and  comfortably  ruined  ". 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully 

G.  M.  Marston. 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  WHISTLER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  27  September  191 2. 
Sir,— I  am  preparing  an  iconography  of  the  various 
portraits  of  Whistler,  and  would  be  grateful  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  acquainting  me  with  little-known 
portraits  or  caricatures  of  the  artist  which  they  may 
know  of.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  me 
in  the  care  of  my  publishers,  the  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York.  Very  truly  yours 

A.  E.  Gallatin. 


REVIEWS. 

STEVENSON'S  DRAMATIC  SENSE. 

"  The  Works  of  R.  L.  Stevenson."  The  Swanston  Edition. 
Vols.  15  to  20.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1902. 
6s.  per  vol. 

THE  Swanston  Edition  of  Stevenson  will  soon  be 
complete.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  print  and  paper,  and  of  the  sound  and 
careful  way  it  has  been  bound  and  illustrated.  This 
is  one  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  reprints  of  to-day  that 
can  be  ranged  on  the  shelf  by  Moxon's  or  Pickering's 
editions  without  offence  to  Moxon  or  Pickering.  One 
hates  the  "pretty"  reprint.  It  is  a  faked-up  thing. 
It  is  rubbish.  It  is  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  taste- 
less in  the  form  of  books.  It  falls  to  bits  ere  long — 
that  is  its  sole  merit.  Cheapness  in  a  book  is  not  its 
merit,  or  at  least  a  very  mixed  merit.  Books  are  not 
made  to  be  read  and  chucked  away.  Fourpenny-half- 
penny  editions  of  the  novels  of  the  leading  novelists 
to-day  are  meant  for  that.  But  then  they  are  hardly 
worth  styling  books  ;  their  outside  is  as  bad  perhaps 
as  most  of  their  inside.  Now  Stevenson's  are  books, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  reproduced  in  an 
exact  and  fine  form  as  is  this  Swanston  Edition.  We 
congratulate  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  on  their  work 
— they  could  not  have  done  it  in  a  simpler  or  a  better 
way. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  novels  and  verses, 
letters  and  tracts,  short  stories  and  essays,  but  he  did 
not  write  for  the  stage.  Reading  much  of  his  work 
once  again,  as  this  new  edition  encourages  us  to 
do,  a  feeling  of  wonder  has  come  that  this  one  pro- 
vince of  the  author  was  neglected  by  a  man  whose 
versatility  was  not  the  least  of  his  qualities.  The 
dramatic  instinct  really  exists,  and  Stevenson  had  it. 
No  man  ever  wrote  with  greater  consciousness  of  his 
readers.  He  could  write  to  Henley  that  "  there 
is  something  in  me  worth  saying  ",  but  it  was 
not  in  him  to  give  his  thoughts  crude  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  his 
career  as  a  man  of  letters  was  his  deliberate  attempt 
to  acquire  style  from  the  study  of  those  whom 
be  held  to  be  the  masters,  a  plan  which  to  many  must 
seem  so  ridiculous  that  it  can  only  be  justified  by  its 
results.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that  a  writer 
beginning  as  a  dramatist  would  take  pains  to  learn 
from  the  work  of  others  the  necessary  conventions  of 
the  stage.  In  each  case  the  natural  man  is  forgotten 
because  of  an  acute  and  almost  painful  consciousness 
of  the  public.  Bad  and  artificial  work  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  kind  of  slavery,  but  Stevenson,  like  the  great 
playwrights,  belonged  to  the  type  of  creator  that  serves 
willingly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  ever  ready 
to  execute  a  publisher's  orders,  else  we  should  have 
had  his  projected  novel  of  the  "forty-five",  but  his 
way  was  rather  to  forestall  and  to  avoid  adverse 
criticism  than  to  provoke  it  by  work  for  which  the 
world  was  unready.  Writing  was  to  him  a  craft  as 
well  as  an  art,  and  his  "  Studies  of  Men  and  Books" 
show  that  he  had  begun  early  to  learn  its  technicalities. 
His  memory  was  long,  and  to  the  end  he  had  about 
him  something  of  the  critic's  habit  of  spectacled 
observation. 

"Treasure  Island",  say  some,  cannot  be  read 
properly  without  a  map.  The  comment  is  a  hint  of 
the  way  in  which  the  author  wrote.  Indolent  persons, 
who  can  only  enjoy  a  book  indolently,  are  worried 
by  the  chart  to  which,  for  lack  of  memory,  they 
must  be  always  turning ;  but  it  existed  before  a 
single  word  of  the  story  had  been  put  on  paper.  It 
stood  to  Stevenson  as  a  plan  of  the  stage,  on  which 
were  marked  the  entrances  and  the  exits  and  every  piece 
of  furniture.  He  knew  its  importance  as  a  guide,  and 
when  it  was  lost  it  had  to  be  constructed  again.  He 
had  always  been  impatient  with  mere  artistry  and  would 
have  no  liberties  taken  with  the  facts  of  fiction,  blaming 
Hugo  for  some  small  errors  which  had  crept  into  "  Les 
Travailleurs  dc  la  Mer",  though  they  might  well  have 
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escaped  any  but  a  professional  sailor.  He  read  as  he 
wrote,  seeing  men  and  things  placed  before  him  as  in 
a  theatre.  Nothing  but  his  love  of  detail  and  his  desire 
for  accuracy  could  have  given  him  his  sympathy  with 
Samuel  Pepys,  a  man  whose  pliable  nature  would  have 
otherwise  altogether  revolted  him.  Those  who  care 
nothing  for  such  things,  and  above  all  else  abhor  maps, 
are  heard  to  say  that  their  sole  memory  of  "Treasure 
Island  "  is  the  sound  of  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg 
stumping  up  the  road  to  the  inn.  A  dull  Scot,  they  may 
call  him,  but  that  little  mechanical  device  has  impressed 
them.  It  is  like  the  shouting  of  the  crowd  behind  the 
scenes,  or  the  call  which  is  answered  "off";  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  book  read  in  a  quiet  hour 
may  have  its  appeal  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  other  organs 
of  sense. 

It  was  in  Stevenson's  power  to  convey  impressions 
as  vividly  by  words  as  other  men  do  by  scenes  and 
acts  ;  and  in  consciously  performing  this  task  he  was 
never  greater  than  in  his  tale  of  the  duel  which  the 
Master  of  Ballantrae  fought  with  Mr.  Henry  Durie. 
The  reader  sees  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  of  the 
combat  as  did  Mackellar  by  the  light  of  the  candles 
under  the  frosted  trees.  The  watcher  of  the  fight  tells 
how  "my  teeth  smote  each  other  in  my  mouth"  at 
the  beginning,  and  how,  in  the  end,  the  Master  leaped 
back  "with  a  little  sobbing  oath";  and  if  we  have  a 
little  more  courage  than  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
house  we  can  still  enter  into  all  his  feelings  as  the  scene 
and  the  actors  rise  from  the  printed  page.  Actually 
it  is  a  piece  of  writing  so  grimly  effective  that  no  staging 
could  possibly  give  it  more  life  than  it  already  pos- 
sesses. Putting  aside  all  other  reasons,  and  a  number 
of  practical  difficulties  arising  from  ill-health  and  much 
travel,  we  guess  that  Stevenson's  power  of  vivid  pre- 
sentation made  the  means  of  the  theatre  of  little  account 
to  him.  The  sound  of  applause  was  denied  to  him, 
but  he  could  come  into  the  closest  touch  with  his  public 
without  the  aid  of  any  intermediaries.  Since  his  death 
"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  has  been  seen  on  the  stage 
in  an  edition  mutilated  for  acting  purposes,  but  it  has 
not  been  a  great  success.  His  desire  to  account  for 
everything,  even  in  a  mystical  story,  may  be  taken  as 
the  dramatic  instinct  run  to  excess. 

The  power  to  make  a  scene  from  words  came  to 
Stevenson,  along  with  his  partiality  for  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  direct  from  his  "  forbears  o'  the  persecu- 
tion "  and  from  his  early  reading  of  their  books.  These 
two  legacies  which  he  received  are  by  no  means -as 
incompatible  as  first  thoughts  would  suggest.  The 
scribes  of  Covenanting  days  were  gifted  with  a  burning 
imagination  which  constantly  left  cold  truth  far 
behind.  Stevenson  always  claimed  that  his  first  literary 
ideals  were  formed  in  childhood,  when  his  nurse  read 
to  him  the  "  Analecta  "  of  Robert  Wodrow  and  Patrick 
Walker's  "  Vindication  of  Cameron",  and  from  these 
strange  works  he  must  have  learnt  even  more  than 
he  suspected.  His  first  masters,  with  the  Bible  as  their 
sole  guide  for  both  life  and  letters,  had  an  unsur- 
passed ability  in  making  a  few  words  give  colour 
to  a  story.  "John  Brown,  having  performed  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  family,  was  going  with  a  spade 
in  his  hand  to  make  ready  some  peat  ground,  the  mist 
being  very  dark,  knew  not  until  bloody  cruel  Claver- 
house  compassed  him  with  three  troops  of  horses, 
brought  him  to  his  house  and  there  examined  him." 
The  quotation  is  from  Walker,  and  the  facts  merely 
tell  of  the  arrest  of  a  fanatic  rebel,  but  the  worship, 
the  family,  the  spade  and  the  mist  are  all  items  which 
the  writer  has  used  to  throw  into  relief  the  picture  of 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  man  hunted  to  death  by  the  king's 
soldiers.  They  are  the  dramatic  touches  without  which 
the  narrative  would  be  merely  a  paragraph  from  a 
newspaper.  They  were  the  food  on  which  the  spirit 
of  Cameron  was  to  be  kept  alive  ;  and  as  he  read  these 
and  the  like  tales  Stevenson  must  have  thought  that 
the  conventicles  of  his  fathers  held  more  matter  for 
him  than  was  in  any  theatre.  There  is  plenty  of  drama 
of  the  lighter  sort  in  such  stories  as  "The  Wrong 
Box  "  and  "The  Dynamiter",  and  there  is  melodrama 


in  "  The  Wrecker  "  ;  but  his  pictures  are  never  so  vivid 
as  when  they  show  the  life  and  people  of  Scotland, 
and  never  so  convincing  as  when  they  deal  with  those 
most  akin  to  the  Covenanters.  The  Jacobites  are, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  too  theatrical.  Alan  Breck  may  be 
called  a  Porthos  garbed  with  literary  skill  and  a  kilt, 
and  the  Master  may  be  held  almost  inconceivably 
wicked.  But  there  is  never  the  least  doubt  about  the 
minister  of  Balwcary,  in  the  vale  of  Dule,  and  it  was 
quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that  John  Christie  should 
see  the  Black  Man  passing  the  Muckle  Cairn.  Remark- 
able adventures  were  the  commonplaces  of  that  sort, 
as  is  proven  by  almost  every  page  of  the  "  Analecta  ", 
in  which  veracious  chronicle  of  "providences,  mostly 
relating  to  Scotch  Ministers  and  Christians",  are  re- 
counted wonders  to  cause  envy  to  the  jealous  shade  of 
Herodotus.  There  was  no  need  for  Stevenson  to  use 
his  South  Sea  experiences  when  such  things  lay  behind 
him  in  the  north.  "The  tradition  of  the  country  and 
nothing  more  ",  was  Hazlitt's  ill-tempered  comment  on 
Scott's  genius,  and  for  the  moment  the  critic  may  have 
his  own  way,  but  the  tradition  is  good  enough  itself, 
and  even  Sir  Walter  did  not  exhaust  it. 


"  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  GR^ME." 

"The  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose."    By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Pryce.    London :  Everett.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  emerges  bit  by  bit  from  beneath  the  Whig 
tradition.  But,  though  the  portrait  of  Montrose 
came  first  to  the  world  from  the  easel  of  his  bitter  foes, 
and  has  since  been  drawn  by  writers  like  Brodie  and 
Laing,  the  fame  of  the  "  Hero  Cavalier  "  has  never 
really  been  clouded,  and  the  researches  of  the  modern 
scientific  historian  have  put  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  his  character  beyond  challenge.  Seldom  has  there 
been  such  a  combination  of  strength  with  winningness, 
of  fiery  ardour  with  temperance,  of  the  happy  warrior 
with  the  scholar  and  poet,  of  the  paladin  and  preux 
chevalier  with  the  wary  statesman — "  le  seul  homme  du 
monde  ",  wrote  Cardinal  de  Retz,  "qui  m'ait  jamais 
rappele  l'idee  de  certains  heros  que  l'on  ne  voit  plus  que 
dans  les  vies  de  Plutarque  ".  Spottiswoode,  the  Good 
President,  called  him  on  the  scaffold  "  that  matchless 
mirror  of  all  true  worth  and  nobility  ".  Burnet 
complains  of  the  stately  loftiness  with  which  he  had 
carried  himself  from  early  years,  "living  as  in  a 
romance  ",  but  the  Covenanting  Baillie  spoke  of  him 
as  a  "  generous  and  noble  youth  ".  All  the  elements 
of  august  poetic  tragedy,  played  on  a  great  theatre, 
are  present  in  his  life  of  thirty-eight  crowded  years, 
down  to  the  heroic  end.  "  He  is  just  now  turning 
off  from  the  ladder",  wrote  an  English  spectator  of 
that  end,  "  but  his  countenance  changes  not."  It 
looks  out  at  us  very  comely  and  noble  from 
Honthorst's  canvas — .the  Parliament  had  offered 
^20,000  Scots  to  anyone  who  would  "  exhibit  the 
head  "  of  James  Grahame.  They  had  never  dared  look 
it  in  the  face  till  they  saw  it  rotting  on  the  Tolbooth. 
When  the  hangman  took  it  down  ten  years  later  he  put 
another  on  the  spike  in  its  place — Argyll's  ! 

Throughout  the  tragedy  it  is  the  "  master-fiend  ", 
the  arch -craven  Campbell,  who  plays  the  foil  to 
Montrose.  The  ferrety  squinting  face  and  the  demure 
Covenanting  attire  in  the  Newbattle  portrait  are  extra- 
ordinarily characteristic  of  "  Gillespie  Grumach  ". 
"  Sir  ",  said  his  old  father  to  Charles  I.,  "  I  must  know 
this  young  man  better  than  you  do.  You  may  raise 
him,  which  I  doubt  you  will  live  to  repent,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  craft,  subtlety  and  falsehood,  and  can  love  no 
man."  There  can  be'  do  doubt  that  Maccallum  Mor 
hoped  to  make  himself  King  of  Scotland  ;  he  did  become 
its  dictator,  with  power  of  life  and  death  ;  but  between 
him  and  all  his  schemes  stood  the  incorruptible  and 
loyal  Montrose,  whose  magnanimous  clemency,  more- 
over, shamed  Argyll's  barbarities,  which  included  rape 
and  torture.  If  the  Covenanters  of  a  later  day  were  har- 
ried ruthlessly,  they  reaped  but  a  little  of  what  they  had 
sown.     After  their  one  victory,  at  Philiphaugh,  the 
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ministers  declaring  that  it  would  be  impiety  to  spare 
malignants  merely  because  quarter  had  been  promised 
them,  an  immense  massacre  of  prisoners  was  carried  out 
in  cold  blood,  while  nearly  all  the  captive  women, 
children  and  serving-lads  were  shot,  piked  or 
deliberately  drowned — nor  was  this  the  only  occasion 
of  such  an  atrocity.  The  officers  whose  lives  had 
been  guaranteed  were  afterwards  executed  by  the 
Parliament,  in  response  to  the  "  just  and  pious  desires  " 
of  the  Genevan  preachers,  and  all  "  Irishes  ",  in  what- 
ever prison  they  might  be,  were  put  to  death  without 
trial.  But  south  of  the  Tweed  also  to  be  Irish,  whether 
male  or  female,  was  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  Cromwell 
slew  200  Irishwomen  after  Naseby.  His  English 
prisoners  were  shipped  off  as  slaves.  Argyll's  favourite 
Scriptural  quotation  was  "  abscindantur  qui  nos 
perturbant  ",  and  "  the  wark  gaes  bonnily  on  "  was 
the  vernacular  countersign  of  the  ministers.  It  was 
they  who  had  Montrose's  hands  securely  tied,  as  he 
sat  in  the  cart  by  the  hangman's  side,  that  the  people 
might  stone  him  the  better.  They  deposed  one  or  two 
of  their  number  who  had  prayed  with  "  that  excom- 
municat  rebel  "  or  (in  one  case)  given  him  a  cup  of 
cold  water. 

Montrose  grieved  that  he  died  excommunicate.  A  de- 
vout and  earnest  member  of  the  Scots  Reformed  Kirk, 
reared  in  boyhood  by  an  honoured  Calvinist  uncle  and 
deeply  committed  in  early  manhood  to  the  second  or 
1638  Covenant,  which  was  as  fiercely  anti-episcopal 
as  it  was  anti-papal,  he  was  never  a  Laudian  or  black 
prelatist.  It  is  true  that  his  "  more  than  ordinar 
and  evil  pride  made  him  very  hard  to  be  guided  "  when 
persecution  of  papist  or  prelatist  was  afoot.  Yet  "  none 
were  more  vainly  foolish  than  Montrose"  in  the 
Covenanting  Assembly  of  1638.  Hamilton  had  sown 
in  his  mind  the  belief  that  the  King  cared  more  for  his 
English  than  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  he  was 
jealous  for  the  liberties  of  Scotland.  But  this 
was  no  republican — "Government",  he  said,  "is 
a  power  over  the  people,  institute  of  God  for  his 
glory  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  men  "  : 
a  statement  which,  Mrs.  Pryce  observes,  places  a  gulf 
between  him  and  the  degenerate  will-of-the-people 
Conservative  of  our  day.  Nor  was  he  a  fanatic.  And 
when  Montrose  saw  that  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
throne  was  intended,  and  the  "damnable  Covenant", 
as  he  called  it,  of  1643,  which  asserted  Presbyterianism 
to  be  the  only  lawful  Church,  was  to  be  imposed  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  on  every  man  and  woman  of  the  three 
kingdoms — though  it  had  been  malignant  tyranny  to 
introduce  the  Common  Prayer  into  S.  Giles' — he  chose 
the  weak  side  against  the  strong,  and  vowed  himself 
the  champion  of  the  distressful  Sovereign  whom  he  had 
come  to  know  personally  and  to  love.  "  I  never  had 
passion  so  great  as  to  serve  the  King  your  father  ", 
he  told  the  younger  Charles.  "  He  lived  a  saint  ", 
said  Montrose  beneath  the  gallows,  "  and  died  a  martyr. 
I  pray  God  I  may  end  as  he  did.  If  ever  I  would  wish 
my  soul  in  another  man's  stead,  it  should  be  in  his." 
When  news  of  his  master's  tragic  fate  reached  Mont- 
rose he  fell  down  in  a  rigid  swoon.  Charles  had  said 
of  this  loyal  servitor  after  the  disaster  of  Philiphaugh, 
"  From  henceforth  I  place  him  (who  hath  hazarded  so 
freely  and  generously  for  me)  among  my  children,  and 
mean  to  live  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  king  ". 

The  history  of  Montrose's  campaigns,  from  the  day 
when  he  stole  into  Scotland  disguised  as  a  groom  down 
to  the  Last  Venture  wherein  he  put  it  to  the  touch  to 
win  or  lose  it  all — and  losing  all  won  imperishable 
glory — is  romance  of  the  noblest  kind.  Such  splendid 
victories  against  overwhelming  odds — at  Tippermuir, 
for  instance,  7000  experienced  troops,  horse  and  foot, 
with  artillery,  were  almost  annihilated  by  "  a  pack  of 
naked  runagates,  not  three  horses  among  them,  few 
either  swords  or  musquets  ",  who  pursued  the  rebel 
cavalry  with  showers  of  stones.  How  Homeric  were 
the  exploits  of  single  chieftains  at  Auldearn  !  What 
gallant  actions  by  mere  boys — 'Lord  Aboyne  at  the 
Brif,'  o'  Dec;  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  a  wilful  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  brought  up  his    father's   clansmen  in 


a  critical  hour;  Kilpont,  Montrose's  loved  cousin,  the 
pride  of  the  house  of  Monteith,  murdered  by  a  traitor 
who  had  proposed  to  his  horrified  ear  the  assassination 
of  the  Graeme ;  Lord  Graham,  Montrose's  heir,  who 
was  with  his  father  at  Tippermuir,  aged  fourteen,  and 
died  untimely  after  Inverlochy ;  Alastair  Ogilvie  of 
Inverquharity,  "  a  lovely  youth  ",  executed  after 
Philiphaugh ;  or  young  Menzies,  who  fell  on  that  fatal 
April  day  under  Craigchaonichean,  clasping  a  black 
banner  embroidered  with  the  gory  head  of  the  martyr- 
king.  One  feature  of  book-romance  Montrose's  story 
lacks,  as  does  that  of  his  kinsman,  Claverhouse.  Of 
great  personal  beauty  as  both  men  were,  neither  knew 
anything  of  Cavalier  gallantry.  Each  had  a  "sweet 
wife",  wedded  early,  at  home,  to  whom  their  hearts 
were  true.  Montrose's  Magdalen  died  after  Philip- 
haugh, and  her  heart-broken  husband  eluded  pursuit 
to  bury  her.  His  famous  "  Love-song  "  had  been 
addressed  to  an  idealised  Scotland.  To  God,  country 
and  king  he  dedicated  his  clear  spirit. 

Mrs.  Pryce  has  written  an  admirable  popular  life  of 
"  the  Great  Marquis  ". 


BRITISH    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS. 

"  Byways  in  British  Archaeology. "  By  Walter  Johnson. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1912. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

\~\  TE  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  this  new  volume 
*  *  from  Mr.  Walter  Johnson's  study.  It  deals 
with  important  subjects  which  have  been  stowed  away 
from  sight  and  have  been  therefore  unduly  neglected. 
And  it  deals  with  them  judiciously,  adequately,  and 
calmly.  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  treat  them  as  of 
supreme  importance  simply  because  he  has  worked  at 
them.  He  knows  their  proper  place,  and  we  are  not 
constantly  made  to  feel  up  against  the  industrious 
author  who,  having  made  a  find,  magnifies  it  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  value. 

The  most  important  studies  are  undoubtedly  the  first 
two,  churches  on  pagan  sites  and  the  secular  uses  of 
the  church  fabric.  Both  of  these  subjects  have  been 
awaiting  investigation  for  some  years.  They  help,  in 
so  many  ways,  inquiries  into  national  origins,  and 
scholars  dealing  with  this  larger  subject  have  not  been 
able  to  turn  aside  to  the  details  of  these  necessary 
adjuncts.  They  have  known  generally  that  evidence 
under  both  these  heads  was  forthcoming,  but  they  also 
knew  that  it  had  never  been  put  to  the  test  of  scientific 
treatment,  and  they  have  always  been  afraid  to  use  an 
example  for  anything  further  than  mere  illustration. 
And  they  have  not  understood  as  now  they  will  under- 
stand how  intimately  connected  the  two  subjects  are. 

Mr.  Johnson  considers  the  problem  of  churches  on 
pagan  sites  under  the  heads  of  Christian  churches 
during  the  Roman  period,  churches  which  occupy  the 
sites  of  Roman  villas,  Christian  edifices  which  have 
been  built  adjacent  to  Roman  camps,  churches  in  pre- 
historic camps,  and,  finally,  he  considers  the  indepen- 
dent problem  of  site-continuity  compared  with  fabric- 
continuity.  This  method  does  not  tend  for  clearness. 
It  leads  us  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  ages, 
but  the  general  results  are  entirely  good.  Mr.  John- 
son points  out  that  the  churches  "  which  will  least  stand 
the  critical  test  of  the  architect  and  the  antiquary 
with  respect  to  a  Roman  origin  are  precisely  those 
which  the  popular  vote  declares  to  belong  to  that 
period  ".  He  quotes  the  obvious  example  of  S. 
Alban's,  built  of ,  Roman  material,  but  not  in  the 
Roman  way.  He  dismisses  the  Kentish  churches  of 
Burham,  Leeds,  Southfieet,  and  Lower  Halstow,  and 
will  not  accept  the  evidence  of  the  formidable  list  of 
sixty  churches  which  is  put  forward  by  Essex.  He  is 
sceptical  even  of  the  limited  list  of  five  churches  at 
Dover,  Richborough,  Reculver,  Lyminge,  and  Brix- 
worlh  which  arc  included  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs' 
"Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents"  as 
"churches  of  which  traces  still  exist"  of  their  change 
from  Roman  temple  to  Christian  church.    Careful  as 
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Mr.  Johnson  is,  however,  in  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence which  is  not  complete  at  all  points,  he 
refers  very  significantly  to  the  comparative  value 
of  Irish  examples  where  pagan  graves  arranged 
in  a  circle  marked  with  stone  pillars  still  remain 
in  the  Christian  churchyard,  and  in  this  direction 
he  could  have  proceeded  much  further  with  con- 
siderable advantage  to  his  own  studies.  The  evi- 
dence of  continuity  in  these  matters  is  all  along  the 
line.  It  does  not  occur  in  one  region  only,  nor  has 
it  reference  to  one  class  of  monument.  It  crops  up  in 
unexpected  quarters,  and  if,  with  Mr.  Johnson's  guid- 
ance, we  are  compelled  only  too  frequently  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  his  verdict  of  not  proven  on  the 
evidence  before  him,  there  is  always  a  strong  substratum 
of  conviction  that  even  in  some  cases  where  exact 
proof  is  not  forthcoming  it  may  be  perfectly  legitimate 
not  to  insist  upon  exactness  at  every  stage.  Every 
archaeologist  will  admit  the  importance  of  the  subject 
on  many  grounds,  and  it  adds  one  more  example  of  the 
strong  conservatism  of  human  action  in  the  early  years 
of  progress,  when  religion  and  worship  had  not  been 
released  from  their  primitive  elements  and  their  primi- 
tive influences. 

The  next  subject  which  we  have  classified  as  the 
most  important  dealt  with  in  this  book  is  not  beset 
with  the  same  difficulty.  Mr.  Johnson  begins  by 
suggesting  that  the  considerable  folklore  which  is 
gathered  round  the  building  of  churches  occupying  pro- 
minent positions  and  high  ground  points  to  the  period 
of  gradual  extension  of  the  Church  to  parts  of  the 
country  then  occupied  by  races  or  tribes  who  had  not 
subscribed  to  Christianity,  and  both  architectural  and 
constructional  evidence  supports  this  view.  Then  he 
takes  up  the  group  of  churches  with  towers,  which  were 
originally  intended  for  defensive  purposes,  as  refuges 
for  men  and  store-houses  for  valuable  property.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  this  type  of  church  is  very 
carefully  indicated,  and  is  of  the  highest  interest.  And, 
finally,  there  are  those  great  buildings  erected  in  places 
where  population  was  never  extensive,  and  the  use  for 
which  is  not  explained  by  the  devotional  purposes  of 
pious  founders.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
various  secular  uses  of  the  church  fabric.  The  folk- 
moot,  the  court  of  justice,  the  court  leet  of  the  feudal 
period,  municipal  meetings,  legal  customs,  vestry  and 
town's  meetings,  elections  of  mayors  and  other  officials, 
education  purposes,  marriage  covenants,  markets,  and 
many  other  uses  are  examples  of  the  research  into  this 
curious  subject  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  undertaken. 
What  he  has  clearly  brought  out  is  the  sociological 
importance  of  the  church,  a  phase  of  early  life  which 
has  never  yet  been  examined,  and  the  true  significance 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  brought  into 
evidence.  Mr.  Johnson  confines  himself  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  facts,  but  the  suggestiveness  of  his  great  collec- 
tion of  examples  when  looked  at  in  the  bulk  and  not 
considered  individually  is  extraordinarily  great.  The 
church  fabric  was  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  priests 
of  the  Church,  but  for  the  laity.  It  was  a  parish  insti- 
tution, and  in  one  conspicuous  instance  it  was  a  national 
institution — namely,  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  as  Mr.  Lethaby  has  recently  shown,  owes  its 
planning  to  its  position  as  the  crowning-place  of 
English  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Johnson  pursues  his  research  into  other  byways 
— burial  customs,  churchyard  yew  trees,  the  cardinal 
points,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  first  two 
studies,  and  then  discusses  the  cult  of  the  horse  and 
the  ox,  which  are  not  so  connected.  These  are  marked 
with  the  same  care  of  research,  but  their  results  do  not 
appeal  in  the  same  marked  way,  because  the  subjects 
are  not  altogether  new,  and  they  occupy  a  subordinate 
and  not  a  dominant  position. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  an  inspiring  writer.  He  aims  at 
no  results  outside  those  which  are  contained  in  his 
marshalling  of  the  facts  under  examination.  But  his 
patience  and  steadiness  are  so  good,  his  lead  is  so  care- 
ful, that  we  willingly  allow  him  the  merit  of  having 
produced  a  book  which  must  find    its  way   into  the 


libraries  of  most  working  archaeologists,  hull  refer- 
ences are  always  given  to  the  authorities  upon  which 
Mr.  Johnson  depends,  and  the  illustrations  are  invari- 
ably good — not  only  good  of  themselves,  but  carefully 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student. 


HISTORY  REVIVIFIED. 

"Stuart   Life  and   Manners."    By  P.  F.  W.  Ryan. 
London  :  Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

L  !  ERE  is  evidence  of  a  study  of  the  Grammont 
*  ■■■  Memoirs,  of  some  tracts  in  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, and  of  others  which  are  not  in  that  collection. 
Mr.  Ryan  has  also  read  Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  " — a  fine  old  book,  though  not,  we 
think,  quite  authoritative  enough  to  be  referred  to  as  a 
source.  There  are  some  references  to  the  State  Trials, 
at  least  one  to  Macaulay  and  two  or  three  to  Pepys, 
though  in  no  case  is  chapter  or  page  given.  There  are  a 
few  pages  about  the  food,  the  doctors,  the  medicine,  and 
the  housing  arrangements  for  rich  and  poor  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  also  something  about  the  postal 
system,  about  dress,  about  education.  But  Mr.  Ryan 
has  scarcely  made  full  use  of  his  opportunities.  It 
seems  a  pity,  for  instance,  not  to  mention  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  in  a  book  on  the  Stuart  period,  nor  once 
to  refer  to  the  Verney  family.  Again,  the  author  might 
with  advantage  have  glanced  through  the  manuscript 
letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  in  the  British  Museum — 
letters  which  are  not  without  their  value  for  the  social 
history  of  the  period,  though  there  is  no  scandal  directly 
connected  with  their  writer.  Then  there  are  the  Clarke 
Papers,  which  might  have  been  useful  to  one  who 
undertook  to  give  a  "  bird's-eye  view  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  all  classes  in  the  seventeenth  century  ". 
For  though  the  Army  debates  which  they  chronicle  were 
chiefly  about  politics,  religion,  and  so  forth  these  were 
topics  which  occasionally  rose  to  the  surface  in  those 
days,  despite  the  wealth  of  more  romantic  matter. 
Again,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  interesting  to  quote, 
for  instance,  a  little  of  Strafford's  last  letter  to  the  King, 
and,  if  considerations  of  space  made  it  necessary,  even 
to  omit  in  its  favour  some  of  the  gossip  about  how 
Elizabeth  Cromwell  kept  house  at  Whitehall.  The 
tragedy  of  Arabella  Stuart  seems  to  us  more  poignant 
as  told  with  quiet  exactitude  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner 
than  it  is  in  Mr.  Ryan's  version.  In  this  there  is  rather 
too  much  of  :  "  For  more  than  an  hour  they  tarried 
at  the  tavein.  But  every  moment  was  golden  :  and 
sad  at  heart  ..."  etc.  The  pathos  of  an  episode 
sometimes  loses  rather  than  gains  from  the  number  of 
exclamation  marks  which  punctuate  it.  As  for  minor 
inaccuracies  like  "the  wisest  fool  in  Europe";  the 
reiterated  assertion  that  Cromwell  was  a  farmer  ;  a  com- 
plete failure  to  understand  the  attitude  of  Spain  in  the 
business  of  the  Spanish  match — these  are  perhaps  not 
of  much  moment.  But  they  give  one  a  feeling  of  in- 
security which  is  not  always  justified ;  for  Mr.  Ryan 
really  has  read  Baillie's  Letters  and  Evelyn's  Diary, 
and  when  he  is  following  a  pamphlet  like  the  "  Relation 
of  Henry  Pitman  ",  can  write  a  chapter  which  is  not 
misleading,  though  it  is  a  little  hectic. 

Given  the  careers  of  the  Buckinghams,  father  and 
son,  and  those  of  Lady  Essex,  Lucy  Walters,  Nell 
Gwynne,  and  other  romantic  figures  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Ryan's  epoch  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  for  "  writing 
up  ".  What  puzzles  one  is  how  this  sort  of  book  con- 
tinues to  maintain  itself  against  the  novel,  the  theatre, 
and  all  the  other  ways  of  killing  time  which,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  who  read 
them.  We  do  not  know  how  large  are  the  sales  which 
make  it  worth  a  publisher's  while  to  bring  out  a  volume 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  cloth  bound, 
and  with  a  dozen  half-tone  plates  ;  nor  again  how  much 
discount  is  necessary  to  persuade  the  circulating 
libraries  to  take  any  number.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  the  cost  of  producing  the  book  is  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  the  half-guinea  which  is  its  ostensible  price  : 
country   printing,   old  blocks,   cheap   cloth,   and  an 
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unknown  author  arc  none  of  them  expensive.  But  why 
there  should  be  any  demand  at  all  for  what  is  described 
on  the  wrapper  of  this  particular  example  as  a  "  recon- 
struction of  those  distant  but  remarkable  and  enter- 
taining times  ",  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain.  For 
anyone  who  is  the  very  least  interested  in  history  there 
are  now  numberless  opportunities  of  going  to  the 
sources  :  editions  of  Pepys'  Diary,  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's Memoirs,  of  Charles  the  First's  Letters,  of  the 
Osborne  correspondence,  of  the  Verney  Memoirs,  and 
Cromwell's  speeches,  all  of  which  can  now  be  read  in 
convenient  form.  For  those  who  prefer  their  history  at 
second  hand  there  is — to  select  almost  at  random — Mr. 
Trevelyan's  book  (published  by  the  same  house  and  at 
the  same  price),  in  one  page  of  which  there  is  more 
"  revivifying  "  of  the  Stuart  period  than  in  Mr.  Ryan's 
three  hundred  and  forty-five.  Mr.  Trevelyan  can  make 
live  history  if  he  cannot  make  it  true.  For  those 
who  merely  want  colour,  romance,  and  excitement 
there  are  historical  novels.  Does  anyone  really 
need  Mr.  Ryan,  with  his  unfortunate  style  and  slender 
knowledge,  to  introduce  them  to  the  Stuarts?  We  can 
only  conclude  that  there  are  not  enough  unfortunate 
princesses  or  grand  duchesses  to  give  to  the  world, 
under  their  own  signatures,  authentic  memoirs,  explana- 
tions, and  anecdotes  old  and  new  ;  and  so  there  is  room 
for  re-telling  the  scandals  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  past. 
For,  after  all,  about  a  scandal  that  really  happened, 
or  was  really  said  to  have  happened,  there  is  a  spice 
which  the  most  lurid  inventions  of  the  novelist  cannot 
equal.  The  novelist  having  created  the  situation  can- 
not so  easily  be  sententious,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
comforting  sense  of  being  edified,  and  at  the  same  time 
interested,  as  there  is  when,  for  instance,  we  are  learn- 
ing how  really  disgracefully  Charles  II.  behaved.  Does 
not  Mr.  Ryan  remark? — "  But  worse  was  to  come.  If 
romance  is  made  by  contrast,  golden  days  for  romance 
were  at  hand.  Few  eyes  were  dry  as  Charles  rode 
through  London  to  his  ancient  home.  But  those  tears 
of  joy  and  hope  were  only  for  a  day.  Swiftly  joy  and 
hope  were  killed.  The  new  Lord  of  Whitehall  was  a 
regular  Lord  of  Mis-rule".  This  is  precisely  what  the 
public  wants,  and  secures  at  Drury  Lane  or  His 
Majesty's  or  in  the  pages  of  a  book  like  this  of 
Mr.  Ryan. 


"THE  STREET  OF  THE  FLUTE  PLAYER." 

"The  Street  of  the  Flute  Player."    By  H.  de  Vere 
Stacpoole.    London :  Murray.    1912.  6s. 

NO  limits  are  put  to  the  range  of  the  modern  novel. 
It  reflects  every  activity  of  to-day,  dashes  more 
or  less  blindly  into  the  future,  or  brings  back  the  shreds 
and  patches  which  are  left  by  the  dead  centuries.  It 
may  be  fantastic  or  realistic  according  to  its  maker's 
wish,  but  it  has  long  left  the  age  at  which  a  critic 
could  hold  it  in  leading-strings.  "  Pray,  then,  define 
me  this  thing  which  you  call  a  novel  ",  says  the  modern 
Socrates,  grasping  his  victim  ;  and  the  unfortunate  one 
instantly  knows  that  he  is  in  the  grip  of  the  dreaded 
elenchus.  The  first  novelist,  presumably,  made  a  rule 
which  he  intended  all  his  successors  to  follow,  but  each 
of  them  made  another,  until  the  day  came  when  it  was 
admitted  that  it  would  be  better  to  own  that  there  were 
no  more  rule's  and  that  everybody  must  acknowledge 
the  rule  of  the  exception.  Poetry  and  drama  grew  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  literary  revolution,  driving  out 
the  old  men  who  measured  by  line,  made  room  for 
those  who  would  have  no  cramping  even  of  small 
thoughts.  None,  then,  may  reproach  Mr.  Stacpoole 
for  making  a  story  of  the  year  of  the  first  production 
of  the  "Frogs",  at  the  time  of  the  grape  harvest. 
From  some  strange  cause  it  happens  that  those  who 
fight  most  strenuously  against  limitations  still  return 
in  thought  to  classic  models.  Because  there  is  music 
in  the  sound  of  certain  wor'.s  of  Greek,  Chenier  brought 
them  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  making  his  verses 
as  pure  and  clearly  cut  as  the  sculptured  work  of  the 
ancients.  Ballanche,  Bafbier,  Edgar  Quinct  and 
Thcophilc  Gautier  all  felt  this  same  need  to  put  some- 


thing of  classic  serenity  into  their  own  days  of  up- 
heaval, and  each  in  his  way  succeeded. 

But  Mr.  Stacpoole,  except  in  a  few  rare  pages,  has 
failed  to  capture  that  spirit  of  calm  which  the  French- 
men found  in  the  Attic  mood.    To  speak  plainly,  he  has 
approached  his  task  without  reverence,  and  he  has 
given  us  a  picture  in  which  all  the  details  are  marked 
with  a  sharp  pen.    The  past,  stripped  of  its  mysteries, 
is  no  more  than  an  incomplete  example  of  the  present. 
There  was  no  real  need  to  place  this  story  in  Athens, 
for  almost  all  of  it  might  have  been  written  of  any 
town  of  to-day  about  which  there  still  lingers  a  little 
of  the  grace  of  some  of  the  days  before  yesterday. 
Quite  a  lot  of  the  incidents  might  have  taken  place  at 
Oxford,  and  the  author  need  have  done  no  more  than 
change  some  forty  words  and  half  a  dozen  names.  As 
an  instance  we  will  take  the  dinner  at  the  house  of 
Diomed,   where  were  met  four  young  bloods  (Mr. 
Stacpoole  uses  the  word),  a  fool,  who  was  the  agent 
of  their  rather  foolish  jests,  and  Aristophanes.    For  a 
moment  the  great  name  makes  us  hold  our  breath,  but 
he  presently  appears  as  a  merely  disagreeable  man. 
From  the  dinner  they  go  on  to  the  symposium,  at  which 
too  much  wine  is  taken,  and  two  of  the  party,  flown 
with  liquor,  leave  for  street  adventure  and  with  the 
hope  of  entering  the  house  of  Gyges  the  banker,  who 
has  at  home  a  pretty  daughter.    Doubtless  these  things 
did  take  place  in  Athens,  but,  as  we  read  of  them,  we 
thought  only  of  Oxford,  and  wondered  whether  the 
author  could  possibly  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
underside  of  that  town.     Dreaming  in  this  way,  we 
pictured  Aristophanes  as  an  offensive  young  fellow  with 
knowledge  of  his  superiority,  and  we  realised  that  it  was 
a  splendid  idea  to  make  him  the  victim  of  a  practical 
joke  through  the  fool  of  the  party.    From  this  it  natur- 
ally followed  that  the  symposium  ought  to  have  been 
called  a  "wine",   or,  to  be   more  modern    still,  a 
"  drunk",  and  Gyges  was  most  certainly  a  tobacconist, 
that  kind  of  trader  being  occassionally  afflicted  with  a 
pretty  daughter,  and  being  in  other  respects  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  an  Athenian  banker  now  to  be  found  in 
a  university  town.    Almost  to  the  end  we  wished  that 
Mr.  Stacpoole  had  handled  these  things  less  freely,  for 
his  unabashed  desire  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
people  of  ancient  days  seemed  somehow  like  impiety 
towards  the  gods.    For  a  moment  he  introduces  the 
figure  of  Socrates,  but  before  the  philosopher  even  the 
twentieth-century  novelist  displayed  some  discomfort, 
and  for  this  we  forgave  him  much.   Modesty  is  a  quality 
which  even  a  clever  writer  may   despise   too  much. 
The  name  of  Socrates  figured  only  at  the  head  of  the 
chapter  in  which  he  appeared,  and  for  this  reticence 
we  give  thanks,  even  though  Aristophanes  has  been 
thrown  to  the  dogs.    The  tone  of  the  last  few  chapters 
was  also  not  without  dignity.    Ways  of  life  may  alter, 
but  in  the  end  of  life  we  do  not  expect  much  change. 


THEOLOGY. 

"  Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal  :  the  Fundamentals  of  a  New 
Philosophy  of  Life."  By  Budolf  Eucken.  Translated,  with 
Introductory  Note,  by  Alban  0.  Widgery.  London:  Black. 
1911.    7s.  6d. 

Eucken  has  become  more  vivid  to  us  since  we  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  him  lecture  in  London  last  year.  The  present 
book  begins  with  a  searching  analysis  of  modern  systems  of 
thought :  especially  of  the  attempts  to  replace  the  religious 
theory  of  life  either  by  the  naturalistic,  tho  socialist,  or  the 
system  of  rasthetic  individualism.  Since  these  modern  substi- 
tutes for  tho  spiritual  acknowledge  nothing  which  transcends 
exporience,  they  necessarily  exclude  a  universal  which  could 
pervade  and  hold  the  manifold  together.  Consequently  there 
exists  a  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  basal  prin- 
ciples of  lifo.  "  God  and  reason  have  become  uncertain  to 
us,  and  tho  substitutes  which  are  offered — nature,  society, 
and  the  individual — fail  to  satisfy  us."  Eucken  considers 
tho  Bolutiori  to  lio  in  amending  our  point  of  view.  Instead 
of  considering  tho  internal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ex- 
ternal wo  must  reverse  tho  process.  What  we  experience  is 
tho  growth  of  man  beyond  mere  Nature.    The  awakening  of 
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thought  involves  the  contemplation  of  truth  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  timeless  and  eternal.  The  effect  of  such  con- 
templation is  to  overwhelm  us  with  the  lack  of  reality  and 
depth  in  the  life  of  Nature.  Thus  the  union  of  Nature  and 
intelligence  produces  coufusion.  But  it  also  necessarily 
arouses  the  inquiry  whether  thought  is  not  based  upon  a 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  life  from  which  its  power 
is  derived.  When  thought  is  concentrated  upon  the  moral, 
an  inner  task  grows  out  of  life,  a  task  which  first  accords  to 
human  existence  its  value  and  its  dignity.  Thus  a  new  life, 
distinct  from  the  life  of  Nature,  develops  within  the  soul. 
To  this,  however,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  while  in 
striving  after  truth  man  advances  beyond  sense  presentations 
to  the  activity  of  thought,  nevertheless  the  thoughts  are  after 
all  only  the  thoughts  of  a  man.  The  answer  is,  that  the 
spiritual  in  man,  which  seems  at  first  his  own  production, 
places  him  in  a  wider  sphere  than  that  of  Nature,  and 
thereby  attests  its  own  transcendence  :  the  spiritual  is  opera- 
tive in  man,  but  it  does  not  originate  in  the  merely  human. 
Here,  then,  we  are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  bugbear 
of  the  modern  mind  :  the  realm  of  metaphysics.  Happily 
the  prospect  does  not  ruffle  Eucken's  equanimity.  "  Modern 
natural  science  has  transformed  the  world  of  sense  into  a 
world  present  only  to  the  eyes  of  research.  Certainly  science 
accomplishes  these  changes  within  the  bounds  of  experience : 
in  regard  to  our  problem,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the 
fundamental  form  of  reality  is  in  question,  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  should  transcend  these  bounds ;  without  a  change  in 
respect  of  the  whole,  and  hence  without  a  resort  to  meta- 
physics, it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  tendency  of  our  time  is  opposed  to 
appeals  to  metaphysics :  jet  it  is  a  question  how  far  this 
attitude  is  justified."  Eucken  contends  that  while  a  meta- 
physic  of  mere  thought  cannot  satisfy,  "metaphysics  can 
proceed  also  from  the  whole  of  life  ".  Doubtless  the  life  of 
the  spirit  raises  problems.  For  while  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  spiritual  the  life  of  the  senses  appeal's  mean  and  low, 
yet  without  the  latter  man's  life  cannot  even  be  preserved. 
Man  has  not  conferred  sensuous  needs  and  desires  upon  him- 
self by  an  act  of  will :  he  finds  himself  endowed  with  these 
from  the  beginning.  Two  worlds  conflict  within  us.  The 
world  to  which  we  primarily  belong  holds  us  fixed  with 
supreme  power,  and  draws  back  to  itself  all  movement  striv- 
ing upwards.  Can  this  gulf  between  the  spiritual  world  and 
man  be  transcended  ?  The  answer  is  that  this  conflict  in  the 
very  act  of  exhibiting  man's  littleness  exhibits  also  his 
greatness.  For  it  shows  not  only  that  the  spiritual  move- 
ment needs  man's  co-operation,  but  also  that  there  is  within 
man  a  conflict  against  the  perversion  of  the  spiritual. 
"  How  ",  asks  Eucken,  "  could  this  conflict  arise  and  become 
the  soul  of  universal  history  if  man  did  not  possess  a  life 
and  being  transcending  his  particularity?"  For  there  is  a 
spiritual  history  which  is  distinguishable  from  the  narrowly 
human  or  natural.  Through  all  human  endeavour  is  revealed 
a  self-conscious  life  which  is  valid,  not  only  for  a  particular 
age,  but  through  all  ages,  and  independently  of  all  ages. 
The  task  imposed  on  man  is  not  to  subordinate  one  side  of 
life  to  the  other,  but  to  press  forward  to  a  transcendent  active 
whole  which  unites  both  sides  and  develops  them  both. 

"  Involution."    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.    London :  Mills  and 
Boon.    1912.    7».  6d.  net. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  a  man's  ideas  about 
religion,  but  it  is  appalling  to  see  how  greatly  a  religion  can 
be  misunderstood.  The  author  sets  up  caricatures  which  he 
supposes  Christianity  to  maintain,  and,  having  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  demolished  his  own  constructions,  he  imagines 
himself  to  have  demolished  Christianity.  The  tone  is  super- 
cilious, and  at  times  deficient  in  refinement  and  taste.  To 
say,  for  instance,  that  "  during  the  first  four  centuries 
Paul's  Atonement  doctrine  was  universally  recognised  as 
having  been  an  'election  dodge',  is,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  accuracy  and  critical  insight,  underbred. 
Whatever  we  brilliant  moderns  may  think  ourselves 
to  be,  S.  Paul  is  at  least  too  great  a  factor  in 
history  to  be  quite  so  jauntily  treated.  He  may 
possibly  survive  and  commend  himself  to  another  genera- 
tion when  even  we  ourselves  are  forgotten.  And  when 
the  author  proceeds 'to  say,  in  a  similar  spirit,  that  in  the 
oarly  part  of  the  fifth  century  the  entire  Church  was 
"electrified  by  the  announcement  of  a  momentous  dis- 
covery ",  for  "  a  certain  Numidian  African  named  Augustine 
had  succeeded  in  reading  a  hitherto  entirely  unsuspected 
moaning  into  the  cryptic  arguments  of  Paul.  It  was  now 
found  that  a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  following  on  the  per- 
formance of  certain  rites,  was  rewarded  by  a  complete 
cancellation  of  all  sin,  whether  original  or  committed  "  ;  that 
whilo  "  the  early  Christians  had  led  lives  of  rigid  purity 
and  painful  self-denial  "  in  anticipation  of  a  heaven  from 


which  backsliders  were  rigorously  excluded,  "  it  was  now 
discovered  that  all  these  sufferings  had  been  unnecessary  : 
hell-fire  was  not  for  the  wicked  but  for  the  uninformed  "  : 
we  can  only  wonder  where  in  the  world  the  author  obtained 
this  horrid  nightmare  and  was  able  to  substitute  it  for  the 
facts  of  history.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  possess  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  Augustine's  sermons  and  yet  to  credit 
him  with  the  crude  conceptions  which  our  author  ascribes  to 
him.  Nobody  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
could  have  dared  to  write  the  sentence  that  "  Augustine's 
doctrine  was  a  casuistic  distortion  in  the  interests  of  sin". 

A  similar  incapacity  vitiates  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  Church.  "  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  " ,  he  tells  us,  ' '  have  to  subscribe  to  the  second  Article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  which  lays  down  that  committed  sins, 
no  loss  than  original  sin,  are  cancelled  by  the  Atonement". 
He  holds  that  "  there  is  no  other  religion  in  the  world  " — 
except  the  lowest — "  where  such  a  manifestly  immoral 
doctrine  holds  place ".  How  is  this  strange  conclusion 
reached  ?  The  second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  the  author  calls  the  second  Article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  says  that  Christ  "  suffered  ...  to 
reconcile  His  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins  of  men  ".  Now 
whatever  criticism  this  sixteenth-century  expression  may 
legitimately  incur,  who  in  the  world,  except  the  author  of 
the  criticism  before  us,  imagines  that  this  doctrine  excludes 
all  subjective  conditions,  or  implies  that  since  forgiveness  is 
possible,  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  sin  and 
sanctity  ?  It  is  true  that  no  conditions  are  expressed  in  the 
passage  quoted ;  but  surely  that  is  only  because  one  thing 
must  be  said  at  a  time.  The  author  himself  takes  380  pages 
to  describe  his  own  opinions.  Might  he  not  allow  more  than 
one  paragraph  to  others  ?  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  not  only  two,  they  are  thirty-nine.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  include  the  statement  that  a  "  living 
faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  "  by  good  works  "  as  a  tree 
discerned  by  the  fruit  ". 

Finally,  the  author  rejects  Immortality.  In  his  opinion 
"  continued  consciousness  has  no  value  except  in  anticipa- 
tion ".  This,  we  are  assured,  "  a  very  little  reflection  must 
make  clear  ".  Is  there,  then,  no  value  in  a  retrospective  con- 
sciousness ?  He  illustrates  this  maxim  by  supposing  that  a 
wretchedly  poor  and  miserable  individual  has  an  illness  in 
which  he  loses  permanently  every  memory  of  the  past ;  but  in 
which  also  he  acquires  a  title  and  a  fortune,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  then  awakes.  "  Not  only  is  he  none  the  less 
happy,  but  probably  far  happier  for  his  forgetfulness  of  a 
wretched  past  ".  Would  the  same  hold  good  of  the  author  if  a 
similar  experience  caused  him  utterly  to  forget  that  Le  had 
ever  written  this  book  ?  There  are,  of  course,  things  which  it 
is  a  relief  to  forget,  but  also  some  which  it  is  an  advantage 
to  remember  ;  at  least  as  a  guide  and  a  warning  what  to  avoid. 
If  the  second  state  were  happier  than  the  first,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  contrast  might  increase  the  happiness.  It  might 
also  serve  by  way  of  a  precaution.  It  might  help  an  author 
to  write  a  better  book.  If  so,  recollection  would  enable  him 
to  compare  it  thankfully  with  the  inferiority  of  his  earlier 
endeavours.  But  why  is  no  moral  consideration  taken  into 
account?  When  the  author  writes  on  Eugenics  he  sees  the 
importance  of  memory  and  past  experience.  Why  not  also 
in  the  thought  of  consciousness  continued  elsewhere?  But 
no :  it  is  all  left  out.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  matter 
is  the  miserable  self-co7itent  and  happiness  of  the  present 
hour.  That  I  have  existed  is  nothing  :  whether  I  shall  exist 
is  nothing  :  only  I  exist  just  now,  and  that  is  enough.  Is  it  ? 
Well,  tha  consequence  is  that,  human  destiny  becomes  a 
theme  for  the  exercise  of  smartness,  in  which  any  notion  of 
the  real  value  of  a  man  simply  disappears.  This  is  not 
hopeful  even  in  its  bearing  on  the  prospects  of  Eugenics. 
Only  so  long  as  one  is  a  stranger  to  life's  deeper  experiences 
is  it  possible  to  write  in  such  a  spirit.  This  book  has  about 
as  much  value  as  the  little  quibbling  criticisms  of  the  inar- 
tistic and  untrained  upon  a  masterpiece  which  they  cannot 
understand.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who  probably  possesses 
acquaintances  in  literary  circles  docs  not  possess  a  single 
candid  friend  sincere,enough  to  advise  him  to  study  before 
he  writes,  and  frank  enough  to  tell  him  that  so  long  as  he 
indulges  in  vulgarity  and  bounce  he  is  incompetent  to  touch 
the  merest  fringes  of  Religion.  Or  is  it  that  he  himself 
would  not  listen  if  he  were  advised,  since  he  is  lacking  in 
the  power  to  know  his  limits,  and  simply  does  not  know  that 
he  does  not  know?  Well,  this  is  a  free  country;  so  a  man 
can  print  almost  anything  he  may  please.  But  the  high 
spirits  of  a  pert  and  irresponsible  schoolboy  are  better 
engaged  in  almost  any  other  occupation  than  in  superficial 
hauler  on  the  destinies  of  man. 
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The  Best  Investment  that  a 
Father  can  Make  "  is 


PUNCH 
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It  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  to  all 
members  of  the  family 
-whether  young  or  old 

You  can  make  this  investment  at  o?tce 
by  ordering  "PUNCH"  from  your 
Newsagent  to-day. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

)r.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

3NLY  GENUINE. 

'urchasers  should  see  that 
he  name  is  on  the  stamp 
uid    emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 

0/  all  Chemists. 
i/xi.  »/9i  if* 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Most  Valuable  Medicine  known. 

THE  BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA  and  BRONCHITIS. 


The  only  Palliative  in 
NEURALGIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts  short  all  attacks 
of  SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA,  and 
PALPITATION. 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  HEADMASTER- 
SHTP  of  the  MILITARY  and  CIVIL  SIDE  will  be  VACANT  at  the  end 
of  the  current  term.  Applications  for  the  post,  accompanied  by  not  more  than 
three  testimonials  and  three  references,  must  reach  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  26th  October.  Requirements  :  high  mathematical  teaching,  and 
organising  qualifications.    Salary,  ,£1,000  per  annum. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 
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By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN." 

(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.  Electric  Laundry.  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
14  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

QT.  MARGARET'S  BAY.— FURNISHED  Spacious 

KJ  SHELTERED  BUNGALOW.  Large  Sitting  and  three  Bedrooms, 
open  on  to  wide  Verandah  facing  Sea  ;  two  others,  Bath  {.h.  and  c),  Kitchen,  w.c. 
Good  Garage,  Tennis  Lawn,  &c.  Terms,  2  guineas  per  week,  or  offer  for  winter 
months.— X,  The  Maisonette. 


Cr.  9.    ALGERIA,  SPAIN,  &c.  9  Nov.  15  days, 
(from  Marseilles). 

Cr.  10.  WEST  INDIES  and  BERMUDA,  from  Southampton  Dec.  3.  Unique 
Winter  Cruise  via  Lisbon,  Madeira,  West  Indian  Islands  to  Jamaica  and 
Bermuda  and  back  by  "ORUBA,"  via  Panama,  Venezuela,  Canary  Islands 
and  Morocco,  arriving  at  Southampton  Feb.  3.    62  days. 

Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    ROYAL    MAIL    STEAK    PACKET  COMPANY, 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


PAD  BO    Beautiful  Hardy 

tffiDAFfODILS 

THE   MOST   LOVELY   OF   ALL    SPRING  FLOWERS 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  lor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARK    &  SON'S, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

DARTMOOR.  —  BOARDING  IN  PRIVATE 
HOUSE.  800  ft.  above  sea  level.  Fine  views.  Shady  garden  in  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Tennis  and  croquet  lawns.  Stabling  or  motor.  Separate 
tables.    Apply  Cantab.,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 
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George  Allen  &  Co.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


HOMES   AND    HAUNTS  OF  RUSKIN. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK.  With  28  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  20  Black-and-White  by  Miss  EMILY  M.  B. 
WARREN. 

Crown  4to.  cloth,  2is.  net.  [Nearly  reaay. 

THE  LIFE  QF  SIR  HOWARD  VINCENT. 

By  S.  H.  JEYES,  concluded  by  P.  D.  HOW.  With 

Photogravure  Portrait  and  19  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lop,    12s.  6d.  net.         [October  18. 
Sir  Howard  Vincent  had  a  most  interesting  and  useful  life  as  a 
War  Correspondent,  Military  Officer,  and  as  Head  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department. 

THE    LIFE    OF    SIR  DAVID  BAIRD. 

By  Capt.  W.  H.  WILKIN.  With  Portrait  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

HERCULES  BRABAZON  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  C.  LEWIS  HIND.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour  from  the  Artist's  Pictures. 

Demy  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  21s.  net.  [Just  ou*- 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "We  cannot  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  repro- 
ductions." 

THE    ORIGIN    AND   EVOLUTION  OF 

PRIMITIVE  MAN.    By  Dr.  ALBERT  CHURCH- 
WARD.    With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net.  [Just  out. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Translated  by  RUDOLF 
PINTNER,  M.A.  (Edin.j,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic). 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  no  student  can  afford  to  neglect." — Westminster  Gazette. 

A    HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY: 

ANCIENT    AND    PATRISTIC.     By  Dr.   G.  S. 

BRETT. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d,  net.  Library  of  Philosophy. 

[October  18. 

THE  HORSE  AND  ITS  RELATIVES. 

By  R.  LYDEKKER,  F.R.S.    With  70  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"A  book  of  a  scientific  character,  deliberately  written  in  a  very  easy  style  in 
order  to  be  immediately  comprehensible  to  the  layman." — Spectator. 

THE  SHEEP  AND  ITS  COUSINS.  By 

R.  LYDEKKER,  F.R.S.  With  over  60  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net.  [October  18. 

KING'S  CUTTERS  AND  SMUGGLERS. 

By  E.  KEBLE   CHATTERTON.  An  Account  of 

Smuggling  between  the  years  1700  and  1855.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  33  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

BASIL  VERELY  :  a  Study  of  Charter- 
house   Life.     By  ARCHIBALD  K.  INGRAM. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"It  is  well  worth  reading.    The  boy  will  find  plenty  of  the  adventitious 
excitement  he  likes  and  demands." — Westminster  Gazette. 

QUEER   COUSIN   CLAUDE.  By 

BRENDA  GIRYIN.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations 
and  Frontispiece  in  Colour. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Just  out. 

THE  GOLDEN  GUARD:  a  Romance  of 

Tyre  and  Asshur.  By  the  COUNTESS  OF 
CROM  ARTIE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.         [Just  out. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Aut. 

The  TJffizi  Gallery  (P.  G.  Konody).    Jack.    21.5.  net. 

Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects 

(Giorgio  Vasari).    Vol.  II.    Lee  Warner.    25s.  net. 
Visvakarma  :    Examples    of    Indian    Architecture.  Sculpture, 

Painting,    Handicraft   (Chosen  by  Ananda    K.  Coomara- 

swamy).    Part  II.    Luzac.    2s.  6d. 
Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  (Ernest  F.  Fenollosa). 

Heinemann,  2  vols.    36.s.  net. 

BlOGEAPHI. 

Letters  of  George  Meredith  (collected  and  edited  by  his  son). 
Constable.    Two  Vols.    21s.  net. 

Life  of  William  Earl  of  Shelburne  (Lord  Fitzmaurice).  Macmil- 
lan.    Two  Vols.    24s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Hartley  Fowler,  First  Viscount  Wolver- 
hampton, G. C.S.I.  (Edith  Henrietta  Fowler).  Hutchinson. 
21s.  net. 

Marshal  Ney  :  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave  (A.  Hilliard  Attendee). 

Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Fanny  Burney  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte  (Constance  Hill). 

Lane.    16s.  net. 

Thomas  Andrews,  Shipbuilder  (Shan  F.  Bullock).  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.    Maunsel.    Is.  net. 

Mary  Sidney  Countess  of  Pembroke  (Francis  Berkeley  Young). 
Nutt.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Victims  (Hasbeck)  ;  The  English  Summer  (S.  M.  Schultheis)  ; 

The  Tenor's  Melodrama  (Louise  V aimer) ;  Brooms  (J.  Mills 

Whitham).    Swift.    6s.  each. 
The  Blackberry  Pickers  (Evelyn  St.  Leger),  6s.;  Their  Heart's 

Desire  (Francis  F.  Perry),  2s.  net.  Putnam. 
The  Mistress  of  Kingdoms  (Bridget  Maclagan).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Faustula  (John  Ayscough).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door  (Will  Levington  Comfort).  Lippin- 

cott.  6s. 

The  Crock  of  Gold  (James  Stephens).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 
The  Enchanting  Mysteries  of  Kathleen  Carter  (Pierre  Le  Clercq). 

Grant  Richards.  6s. 
The  Streets  of  Aecalon  (Robert  W.  Chambers).    Appleton.  6s. 
Les  Fabrece  (Paul  Margueritte).    Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie. 

3/r.  50. 

Amongst  the  Classes  (A.  Althouse).    Lynwood.  6s. 
Dr.  Tuppy  (Stephen  Townesend).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Girdle  of  Kaf  (Cora  Minnet).    Ham  Smith.  6s. 
Baudicca  (C.  H.  Dudley  Ward).    Ouseley.  6s. 
Children  of  Light  (Florence  Converse).    Dent.  6s. 
Honey,  My  Honey  (Katharine  Tynan).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
The  Reluctant  Lover  (Stephen  McKenna).    Jenkins.  6s. 
Hoffman's  Chance  (William  Caine).    Lane.  6s. 
'Twixt  Land  and  Sea  (Joseph  Conrad).    Dent.  6s. 
Tryfield  (G.  and  M.  Hayling).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
When  the  Shadows  Fall  (Elisabeth  Eaton).      Wells  Gardner. 
5s.  net. 

Molyneux  of  May  fair  (Duncan  Schwann).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Snarer  (Brown  Linnet).    Murray.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Sentence  of  the  Judge  (Hilare  Barlow).    Lynwood.  6s. 
The  Lee  Shore  (Rose  Macaulay).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Tinkers'  Hollow  (F.  E.  Crichton) ;  The  Soul  of  Unrest  (Emily 

Jenkinson) ;   Following  Darkness   (Forrest  Reid).  Arnold. 

6s.  each. 

The  Rock  of  the  Ravens  (John  A.  Steuart) ;  Tamsie  (Rosamond 
Napier) ;  A  Rogue's  March  (Evelyn  Tempest).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    6s.  each. 

Elizabeth,  Betsy  and  Bess  (Lily  Schofield).    Duckworth.  6s. 

The  Confessions  of  Arsene  Lupin  (Maurice  Leblanc).  Milk  and 
Boon.    6s.  1 

Bunch  Grass  (Horace  Anneeley  Vachell).    Murray.  6s. 

Adnam's  Orchard  (Sarah  Grand).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Doctor  Baxter's  Invention  (Win.  P.  Kelly).    Greening.  6s. 

Guinea  Gold  (Beatrice  Grimshaw).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Russian  Wonder  Tales  (Post  Wheeler)  ;  iEsop's  Fables  (Illue- 
trated  by  Charles  Folkard)  ;  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
(Illustrated  by  A.  Duncan  Carse),  6s.  each;  The  Sea  Monarch 
(Percy  F.  Westerman) ;  Black  Evans  (R,  S.  Warren  Bell); 
The  Right  Sort  (Leslie  Havergal  Bradshaw)  ;  Nipping  Bear 
(H.  L'Estrange  Malone),  3s.  6d.  each;  Peeps  at  Many 
Lands  :  Java  (J.  F.  Scheltema) ;  Ancient  Egypt  (Rev.  James 
Baikie) ;  Newfoundland  (Ford  Fairford)  ;  Peeps  at  Great 
Cities  :  Florence  (Elizabeth  Grierson) ;  Peeps  at  Heraldry 
(Phoebe  Allen),  Is.  6d.  net  each.  Black. 

The  Bran  Pie  (Edited  by  S.  H.  Hamer) ;  The  Twins  of  Tumble- 
downdreary  (Magdalene  Horsfall),  3s.  6d.  net  each;  The 
Adventures  of  Spider  and  Co.  (S.  H.  Hamer) ;  Golden 
House  (Bella  Sidney  Woolf),  Is.  6d.  net  each.  Duck-worth. 
(Continued  on  page  468.) 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  -.Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  .London. 


HOURS  OF  GLADNESS. 

By  M.  MAETERLINCK.  With  a  New  Essay  on  "  Our 
City  Gardens."     Translated   by   A.   TEIXEIRA  DE 

MATTOS.  With  20  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour  :  designed 
Cover  and  Title-page  by  EDWARD  J.  DETMOLD. 

Special  Edition  on  Arnold  paper.    Demy  4I0.  21s,  net. 

[October  18. 
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BOOKS  OF  PRESENT  DAY 
INTEREST  FROM  THE 

HOUSE  of  MURRAY 


SARAH   LADY  LYTTELTON, 

Correspondence  of.  Edited  by  the  HON.  MRS.  H. 
WYNDHAM.    Portraits.    15s.  net. 

LORD  BURGHERSH  (earl  of  westmor- 

LAND),  Correspondence  of.  Edited  by  Miss  RACHEL 
WEI  GALL.    Portraits.    12s.  net. 

FIRST  EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 

Edward  Montagu,  K.G.).  By  F.  R.  HARRIS.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.    24s.  net. 

JA3IES,  1st  DUKE   OF  ORMONDE. 

By  LADY  BURGIICLERE.  Illustrated.  2  Vols.   28s.  net. 

T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE,  D.D. 

Autobiography  of.    Portraits.     12s.  net. 

SAINT  GREGORY  THE  GREAT. 

By  Sir  H.  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.    12s.  net. 


IN  NORTHERN  LABRADOR. 

By  W.  B.  CABOT.    76  Illustrations.     12s.  net. 

TO  31ESOPOTAMIA  AND  TURKESTAN 

IN  DISGUISE.  By  E.  B.  SOANE.  Illustrated.  12s.  net. 

WITH  THE  ITALIANS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

By  Chevalier  TULLIO  IRACE.    Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE.  "THE  love 

OF  NATURE  AMONG  THE  ROMANS."   9s.  net. 

THE  PLUTUS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD 
JUSTICE  KENNEDY.    5s.  net. 

BEHIND  THE  NIGHT  LIGHT. 

Described  by  JOAN  MAUDE.    2s.  6d.  net. 


SOCIAL  FRANCE  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

PHILIP  AUGUSTUS.  By  ACHILLE  LUCIIAIRE. 
Translated  by  E.  B.  Krehbiel.    ios.  6d.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE. 

By  CHARLES  WATNEY  &  JAMES  A.  LITTLE.   6s.  net. 

CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 

SOCIAL  CONSTRAINT.  By  RAY  MADDING 
McQONNELL,  Ph.D.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

BY  MEANS  OF  THE  IMMUNE  SUBSTANCES 
(I.K.)  THERAPY.  By  WALTER  H.  FEARIS,  with  a 
Foreword  by  Dr.  CARL  SPENGLER.    6s.  net. 


N  O  VEL  S. 
3s.  6d.  net. 
FROM  THE  ANGLE  OF  SEVENTEEN     Eden  Phillpotts 
THb  SNARER  "Brown  Linnet" 

6s.  each. 

THE  STREET  OF  THE  FLUTE  PLAYER 

II.  De  Vere  Stacpoole 
SIMON  BRANDIN  B.  Paul  Neuman 

GLAMOUR  Bohun  Lynch 

BU^CH  GRASS  Horace  A.  Vachell 

MUDDLING  THROUGH  Lady  Napier  of  Magdala 

THE  ENLIdHTENMENT  OF  SYLVIA      A.  D.  Pickering 


JELF'S.    A  Comedy  in   Four  Acts.    By  HORACE  A. 
VACHELL.    Paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


JOHN   MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


READ   

"MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date   facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per, annum.    Post  free* 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  India  of 
Their  Majesties  King  George  Y. 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the 
Coronation  Durbar  held  at  Delhi, 
12th  December,  1911. 

.    By  the  Hon.  JOHN  FORTESCUE.    With  32  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

\*  This  work  constitutes  the  official  record  of  the  Visit 
and  Durbar. 

The  Athcnieum. — "  Mr.  Fortescue's  narrative  gives  a  delight- 
fully candid  and  faithful  account  of  an  extraordinary  event  in 
the  history  of  our  Empire,  to  which  their  Majesties  in  person 
made  a  signal  contribution." 

RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

South     America :  Observations 
and  Impressions.  By  the  right  hon. 

JAMES   BRYCE,  O.M.,  Auihor  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.    With  Maps.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Spectator. — "A  very  charming  book  of  travels." 

A   Tramp's    Sketches.     By  Stephen 

GRAHAM,  Author  of  "Undiscovered  Russia."  With 
Frontispiece.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
A  description  in  poetical  prose  of  the  author's  tramp  across 
Russia,  and  thence  with  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Among  my  Books ;  Centenaries, 
Reviews,  Memoirs.    By  frederic 

HARRISON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
%*  A  companion  volume  to  "Choice  of  Books." 

The  Times.—"  Mr.  Harrison  has  read  and  re-read  for 
pleasure  ;  and  in  these  talks  he  communicates  his  pleasure. 
The  effect  of  reading  his  book  is  to  be  sent,  or  sent  back,  to 
the  great  books  with  new  enthusiasm." 

NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

White-Ear  and  Peter:  the  Story 
of  a  Fox  and  a  Fox  Terrier. 

By  NEILS  HEIBERG.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by 
CECIL  ALDIN.    Pott  4to.    6s.  net. 

Eighth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Brought 
Up  to  Date. 

A    Popular    Handbook    to  the 

National  Gallery.  Including  Notes  col- 
lected from  the  Works  of  Mr.  RUSKIN.  Vol.  I. 
FOREIGN  SCHOOLS.  By  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 
Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  Thin 
paper.    Leather  binding,    ios.  net 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Marriage.    By  h.  g.  wells.  6s. 

Mrs.  Lancelot.  By  maurice  Hewlett.  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Charwoman's  Daughter." 

The  Crock  of  Gold.  By  james  Stephens, 

Ss.  net. 

The  Standard. — "There  is  not  another  book  like  this 
'  Crock  of  Gold  '  in  English  literature.  There  are  many  books 
like  pieces  of  it,  but  the  humour  and  the  style,  these  things 
are  Mr.  Stephens's  own  peculiar  gift.  .  .  .  '  The  Crock  of 
Gold  '  must  make  Mr.  Stephens's  position  even  more  assured  ; 
it  must  also  make  his  readers  impatiently  curious  as  to  his  next 
work." 

A  Man's  World.   By  albert  edwards.  6s. 

FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 
Tota.      By    Mrs.    HOBART-HAMPDEN,    Author  of 
"  The  Cave  of  Hanuman."   With  Illustrations  by  ALICE 
B.  WOODWARD.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
%*  The  exciting  adventures  of  a  little  English  girl  who  is 
kidnapped  by  an  Indian  Rajah. 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON, 
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THIS  WEEK'S   BOOKS — Continued 
Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens  (J.  M.  Barrie).    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Rack  bam.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    15s.  net. 
How  England  Grew  Up  (Jessie  Pope).    Grant  Richards.  2s. 

net. 

By  Pluck  and  Luck  (Frederick  Harrison),  3s.  6c/.  ;  The  Island 
of  Bushes  (E.  E.  Cowper),  2*.  6<l;  Care  of  Uncle  Charlie 
(Florence  Wilmot);  Brandon  Chase  (William  Webster);  The 
Lost  Exile  (Gertrude  Hollis),  2s.  each.  S.P.C.K. 

Shakespeare's  English  Kings  (Thomas  Carter).  5.?.  net;  In  the 
Garden  of  Delight  (John  Richardson)  ;  Legends  of  Our  Little 
Brothers  (Lilian-  Gask),  3s.  6c7.  net  each.  Harrap. 

Our  Island  Saints  (Amy  Steedman)  ;  Robin  Hood  and  the  Men 
of  the  Greenwood  (Henry  Gilbert).    Jack.    7*.  6c/.  net  each. 

The  Scout,  Vol.  VII.,  6s.  6(1.;  Corky  and  I  (A.  B.  Cooper), 
2s.  6c/.  Pearson. 

All  About  Ships  (Lieutenant  Taprell  Dorling).    Cassell.    6  s. 

Kensington  Rhymes  (Compton  Mackenzie).  Martin  Seeker. 
5*.  net. 

Elfin  Song  (Florence  Harrison).    Blackie.    6?.  net. 

Tola  (Mrs.  H.  Hampden).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d. 

The  Mighty  Army  (W.  M.  Letts).    Wells  Gardner.    5?.  net. 

The  Arabian  Nights  (Rene  Bull).    Constable.    10?.  6d.  net. 

The  Four  Gardens  (By  Handasyde).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 

Gulliver's  Voyages  to  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag  (illustrated  by 

P.  A.  Staynes).    Sidgwiek  and  Jackson.    6s.  net. 
yEsop's  Fables  (illustrated  by  Edwin  Noble).    Tuck.    3s.  6r7. 

net. 

Our    Nursery  Rhyme   Book    (Letty   and   Frank  Littlewood). 

Herbert  and  Daniel.    5s.  net. 
Rainbow  Children  (Edith  Howes).    Cassell.    3s.  6d.  net. 
All  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and 

H.  S.  Morris).    Two  vols.    Heinemann.    21s.  net^ 
Caravan  Tales  (Wilhelm  Hauff).    Wells  Gardner.    5s.  net. 
Wives  and  Daughters  :  A.n  everyday  Story   (Mrs.  Gaskell). 

Herbert  and  Daniel.    5s.  net. 

History. 

Empires  of  the  Far  East  (Lancelot  Lawton).    Grant  Richards. 

Two  Vols.    30s.  net. 
The  Enthusiasts  of  Port  Royal  (Lilian  Rea).    Methuen.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Men,  Women,  and  Minxes  (Mrs.  Andrew  Lang).  Longmans. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Church  in  Madras  (Rev.  Frank  Penny).    Vol.  II.  Smith, 

Elder.    16s.  net. 
Arabic  Spain  :  Sidelights  on  Her  Historv  and  Art  (Bernhard  and 

Ellen  M.  Whishaw).    Smith,  Elder*.    10s.  6d. 
Castles  of  England  and  Wales  (Herbert  A.  Evans).  Methuen. 

12s.  6c/.  net. 

A  History  of  the  British  Nation  (A.  D.  Innes).  Jack.  3s.  6(7. 
net. 

United  Italy  (F.  M.  Underwood).    Methuen.    10s.  6c7.  net. 
The  Continental  Reformation  (Alfred  Plummer).    Robert  Scott. 
3s.  6c/.  net. 

Law. 

The  International  Laws  of  the  World.    Vol.  XV.    Sweet  and 

Maxwell.    42s.  net. 
Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract  (Sir  William  R. 

Anson).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    10s.  net. 

Natural  History. 

The  Life  of  an  Elephant  (S.  Eardley  Wilmot).  Arnold.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Reference  Books. 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of 
Ireland  (Sir  Bernard  Burke).    Harrison.    31s.  6d. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy — Two  on 
a  Tower;  The  Trumpet  Major.    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net  each. 

Arnold  Bennett's  Pocket  Philosophies — The  Feast  of  St.  Friend  ; 
How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day ;  The  Human 
Machine  ;  Mental  Efficiency ;  Literary  Taste,  How  to  Form 
It.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Is.  net  each. 

Le  Gentilhomme  Pauvre  (Henri  Conscience);  La  France 
d'Aujourd'hui  (Barrett  Wendell)  ;  Theatre  en  Liberte,  Amy 
Robsart  (Victor  Hugo);  Les  Voix  Interieures,  Les  Rayons 
et  les  Ombres  (Victor  Hugo).    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Thornicroft's  Model  (Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
2s.  net. 

The  Scholar  Gipsy  and  Thyrsis  (Matthew  Arnold).  Lee  Warner 
3s.  6c/.  net. 

Queen  Anne  (Herbert  Paul).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  7s.  6c/. 
net. 

Military  Law  Made  Easy  (Lieut. -Colonel  S.  T.  Banning).  Gale 
and  Polden.    4s.  6c/.  net. 

The  Loch  Classical  Library.- — The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine 
(translated  by  W.  Watts,  Vol.  II. ;  Euripides  (translated  by 
A.  S.  Way),  Vol.  II.;  Terence  (translated  by  J.  Sargeaunt), 
Vol.  II.;  Propertius  (translated  by  Professor  H.  E.  Buller)  ; 
I'hilostratus,  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (translated  by 
F.  C.  Conybeare),  Vol.  II.    Heinemann.    5s.  net  each. 

The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray  (edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey), 
t  hree.  vols. ,  3s.  6c/.  each  ;  The  Poems  of  Gains  Valerius  ( 'atullus 
(with  Notes  and  a  translation  by  Charles  Shillaford),  6s. 
net.  Whitman's  Print-Collectors'  Handbook  (Malcolm  C. 
Salaman),  10s.  6c/.  net.  Bell. 


A  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  (Edward  Jenks).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    4s.  6c/.  net. 

Cults,  Myths,  and  Religions  (Salamon  Reinach).  Nutt.  7s.  6c/. 
net. 

Two  Kings  and  Other  Romances  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Chatto 

and  Windus.    2s.  net. 
Russia  (Mackenzie  Wallace).    Cassell.    12s.  6c/.  net. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  George  Meredith  (with  Notes  by  G.  M. 

Trevelyan).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Our  Profession  :  A  Penitent's  Desire  of  Christian  Loyalty  (P.  N. 

Waggett).    Longmans.    3s.  6d.  net. 
An  Appeal  for  Unity  in  Faith  (Rev.  John  Phelan).    Burns  and 

Oates.    4s.  net. 

The  Name  of  God  in  the  Pentateuch  (Dr.  A.  Troelstra). 
S.P.C.K.  2s. 

The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  (H.  R.  Mackintosh).  Clark. 
10s.  6c/. 

Travel. 

A  Modern  Pilgrim  in  Mecca,  and  a  Siege  in  Sanaa  (A.  J.  B. 

Wavell).    Constable.    10s.  6c/.  net. 
In  French  Africa  (Miss  Betham-Ed  wards).    Chapman  and  Hall. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence  (S.  V.  Lucas).    Methuen.  6s. 
Rambles  in  Ireland  (Robert  Synd).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
Voyages  and  Wanderings  in  Far  Off  Seas  and  Lands  (J.  S. 
Inches  Thomson).    Headley.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

A  Dream  of  Daffodils  (H.  D.  Lowry)  ;  Beyond  (C.  A.  Dawson 

Scott).  Glaisher. 
Foolery  :  A  Corned v  in  Verse  (Robert  Vansittart).  Humphreys. 

28.  6c/.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Among  My  Books  (Frederic  Harrison).      Macmillan.    7s.  6d. 

net. 

Arrested  Fugitives  (Sir  Edward  Russell).    Nisbet.    6s.  net. 

Arthur  James  Balfour  as  Philosopher  and  Thinker  :  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  More  Important  and  Interesting  Passages  in 
His  Non-Political  Writings,  Speeches,  and  Addresses,  1879- 
1912  (selected  and  arranged  by  William  M.  Short).  Long- 
mans.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature,  The  :  China 
and  the  Manchus  (Herbert  A.  Giles)  ;  Brewing  (A.  Chaston. 
Chapman)  ;  The  Work  of  Rain  and  Rivers  (T.  G.  Bonney). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    Is.  net  each. 

Carriages  and  Coaches  :  Their  History  and  Their  Evolution. 
(Ralph  Straus).    Seeker.    18s.  net. 

Censor  and  the  Theatre,  The  (John  Palmer).  Fisher  Unwin. 
5s.  net. 

Decline  of  Aristocracy,  The  (Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.P.).  Fisher 

Unwin.    7s.  6c/.  net. 
England  and  Germany  :  By  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Both 

Empires  (Collected  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein).    Williams  and 

Norgate.    Is.  net. 
Episcopacy  and  Unity  (H.  A.  Wilson).    Longmans.    3s.  6c/.  net. 
Ethics  and  the  Family   (W.    F.    Lofthouse).      Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Hardy  Perennials  and  Herbaceous  Borders  (Walter  P.  Wright). 

Headley.    12s.  6c/.  net. 
Industrial  Warfare   (Charles  Watney  and   James  A.  Little). 

Murray.    6s.  net. 
Interpretation  in  Song  (H.  P.  Greene).    Macmillan.    6s.  net. 
Marriage  in  Church  and  State  (Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey).    Robert  Scott. 

5s.  net. 

Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus  :  An  Essay  (Alice  Meynell).  Lee 

Warner.    16s.  net. 
Message  of  Robert  Browning,  The  (A.  A.  Foster).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    5s.  net. 
Miscellany  of  Men,  A  (G.  K.  Chesterton).    Methuen.  5s. 
Modern  Problems  (Sir  Oliver  Lodge).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
My  Life  in  Prison  (Donald  Lowrie).    Lane.    6s.  net. 
New  Book  of  Golf,  The  (Edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson). 

Longmans.    6s.  net. 
Old  Days  and  Ways  (J.  Connolly),  6s.  ;  Germany  and  the  Next 

War  (F.  Von  Bernhardi),  10s.  6c/.  net.  Arnold. 
Oscar  Wilde  :  Art  and  Morality  (Stuart  Mason).    Palmer.  5s. 

net. 

Practical  Cabinet-making  and  Draughting  (J.  H.  Rudd).  Benn. 
4s.  6d. 

Rough  and  the  Fairway,  The  :  An  Inquiry  by  the  Agenda  Club 
into  the  Golf  Caddie  Problem.    Heinemann.    2s.  6c/.  net. 

Royal  Gardens  (Cyril  Ward).    Longmans.    16s.  net. 

Sociological  Value  of  Christianity,  The  (G.  Chatterton  Hill). 
Black.  7s.  6rf.  net. 

This  and  That  and  the  Other  (H.  Belloc).    Methuen.  5s. 

Tramp's  Sketches,  A  (Stephen  Graham).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

Twelve  Years  with  My  Boys.    Methuen.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Werwolves  (Elliott  O'Donnell).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 

Woman  and  Womanhood  (C.  W.  Saleeby).  Heinemann.  10s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3/r.  ;  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 
Is.  4c/. ;  Home  Counties  Magazine,  Is.  6c/.  net.  ;  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews,  Is.  net. ;  Mercure  de  France,  lfr.  50c.  : 
The  Empire  Review,  Is.  net;  The  East  and  West,  Is.  net; 
The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6c/. 
net;  The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  2s.  6</.  net;  The  Hin- 
dustan Review,  10(7?i.  ;  The  Vineyard,  6d.  net;  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review,  Is.  net;  Current  Literature,  25c. 
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Some  October  Contents. 

Hints  for  the  Golf  Beginner 

By  the  Open  Champion,  EDWARD  RAY 

The  Kennel  Club :  The  Senate 
of  the  Canine  World 

MORELL  MACKENZIE.    Illustrated  by  Photographs 


An  October  Day       FRANK  BONNETT 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 

Through  Prettiest  England 

SERIES  II. — THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 
THAMES 

Illustrated  by  41  Unique  Photographs  by  Humphrey  Joel 

The  Art  of  Managing  a  Shoot 

OWEN  JONES.    Illustrated  by  Photographs  —riS 

Driscoll ;  the  Ideal  Boxer 

Illustrated  by  Photographs] 

The  Meet  of  the  Caravan  Club 
at  Stratford=on=Avon 

Captain  E.  HARVEY  JARVIS.    Illustrated  by  Photographs 

Golf  for  the  Man  who  is  Off 

His  Game    KENNETH  KENT 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 

The  Lieutenant :  A  Story 

BRENDA  ELIZABETH  SPENDER.  Illustrated  by  Will 
Houghton 

Also  Contributions  on  Motoring,  Hockey,  Motorcycling, 
Angling,  Dogs,  Billiards,  &c. 


LATEST  PRESS  NOTE 

"  This  attractive  monthly  for  October  seems  fairly  to 
tingle  with  the  zest  of  open-air  life.  There  seems  to  be  no 
class  taking  its  pleasure  '  furth  in  field '  to  which  it  does  not 
hold  an  understanding  and  sympathetic  hand.  .  .  .  Very 
charming  indeed  are  the  photographs.  .  .  ." 

Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  Oct.  5,  191 2. 


NOW  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

OUR  SPORTING  OFFER  STILL  HOLDS  GOOD. 

If  you  buy  a  copy  of  the  October  Number  and  do  not  think  it 
is  worth  6d.,  return  it  to  us,  and  we  will  refund  the  6d.  plus 
the  cost  of  postage,  3d. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  —  Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK 
By  "The  Saturday  Review" 
Dramatic  Critic. *== 

The  Censor 

 and   ■ 

The  Theatres 

By  JOHN  PALMER. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net.    (Inland  Postage,  4<3.) 

In  this  book  the  story  of,  the  censorship  is  told  from  Shake- 
speare's time  to  the  moment  when  Walpole  outlawed  the  theatre  in 
I737-  The  author  then  passes  to  a  statement  of  the  present 
legislative  position.  He  proceeds  to  group  the  arguments  for  and 
against  an  arbitrary  censorship  of  the  stage,  allowing  the  most 
celebrated  witnesses  on  either  side  to  speak,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
themselves,  and  he  concludes  with  a  brief  consideration  of  remedies" 
His  object  has  been  to  emphasize  the  lighter  side  of  a  subject  which 
most  of  our  popular  playwrights  and  managers  have  helped,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  to  make  amusing.  But  the  serious  side  of  the 
problem  is  not  omitted  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer  sums  up,  as  he  hopes 
conclusively,  in  favour  of  a  theatre  free  under  the  law. 

ON      SALE     AT     ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

T.    FISHER  UNWIN 

1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 
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IMPORTANT   ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORK. 

A  Most  Interesting  Book: 

Illustrated  with  27  beautifully  printed  Plates  and  more 
than  150  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Pen 
and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Elegantly  bound. 
Size  9\  in.  x  7  in.        482  pp.        PRICE  21/-  net. 

MY  LIFE 
AMONG  THE  WILD  BIRDS 

OF  SPAIN 

By  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER 

(Late   RIFLE  BRIGADE) 

Author  of  "Sketches  in  the  Soudan"  "The  Military  Life  of  H.R.H.  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge." 


CONTENTS. 

I. — Getting  Ready. 


Chapter  I.  — The  Study  of  Wild  Birds. 
,,    II. — Travel  and  Equipment. 
,,   III. — Sketching  and  Photography. 


Chapter  IV. — On  Climbing  in  General. 
,,       V. — Tree-Climbing. 
„      IV  Cliff-Climbing. 


Chapter  I.- 
„  IL- 


Chapter  L- 
„  II.- 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II. 
III. 


Chapter  I. 
„  II.- 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II.- 
„  III. 

»  IV- 
„  V. 


-A  day  in  a  Laguna. 
-The  Harriers. 


II.— In  a  Spanish  Laguna. 

J   Chapter  III. — The  Common  Crane. 

III.— Across  the  Plains. 

Chapter  III. — The  Lesser  Bustard. 


-A  Day  on  the  Vega. 
-The  Great  Bustard. 


IV.— Through  the  Woodlands 

-A  Day  in  the  Cork  Woods. 
-The  Kites  and  Hawks. 
-The    Booted    Eagle    and  the 
Snake  Eagle. 


Chapter  IV.— The  White-shouldered  Eagle. 
.,       V.  -The  Black  Vulture. 


V.— Along  the  Sea=CIiffs. 


-A  Day  along  the  Coast. 
-The  Raven. 


Chapter  III. — The  Osprey. 


VI.— Amid  the  Sierras. 


-The  Smaller  Cliff-haunting  Birds. 
-A  Day  in  the  Lower  Sierra. 
-In  the  Higher  Sierra. 
-The  Eagle  Owl. 
-Bonclli's  Ea"le. 


Chapter  VI.— The  Golden  Eagle. 
.  ,,    VII.—  The  Egyptian  Vulture. 
■       VIII.— The  Griffon  Vulture. 
„     IX.— The  Beaided  Vulture. 
<•      X. —         ,,  .a 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS- 

JOHN  BALE,  SONS  «5  DANIELSSON,  Ltd., 

83=91    Great   Titchfield   Street,  Oxford   Street,  London,  W. 
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SIXTY- FIFTH  REPORT  OF 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK,  LIMITED 

(YOKOHAMA  S  HO  KIN  GINKO), 
Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Tuesday,  10th  September,  19 12. 
CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED  . Yen  48,000,000  I  CAPITAL  PAID  UP. .Yen  30,000,000   I   RESERVE  FUND. .Yen  17,850,000. 
PRESIDENT. -VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA.  VICE-PRESIDENT. -JUNNOSUKE  INOUYE,  Esq. 
DIRECT0RS.-VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA.        NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.        RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq.        YUKI  YAMAKAWA,  Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE  KAWASHIMA,  Esq.                 JUNNOSUKE  INOUYE,  Esq.  KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq. 
ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.              MASUNOSUKE  ODAGIRI,  Esq.              BARON  KOYATA  IWASAKI. 
AUDITORS.-YASUNORI  ASADA,  Esq.               TAMIZO  WAKAO,  Esq. 
BRANCHES.— Antung-Hsien,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Dairen  (Dalny).  Hankow,  Hong  Kong,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Llao  Yang,  London, 
Lyons,  Fengtien  (Mukden),  Nagasaki,  Newchwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Ryojun  (Port  Arthur) 
San  Francisco,  Shanghai,  Tieling,  Tientsin,  Tokio. 
 HEAD  OFFICE. -YOKOHAMA. 

TO     THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half- 
year  ended  30th  June,  1912. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  1,195,136  -'  brought  forward  from  last  account,  amount  to  Yen  14,730,556.",  of  which 
Yen  11,381,797."  have  been  deducted  for  interests,  taxes,  current  expenses  rebate  on  bills  current,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  bonus  for  officers  and  clerks,  &c,  leaving  a 
balance  of  Yen  3,348,759.l,s  for  appropriation. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  350,000."°  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will 
absorb  Yen  1,800,000.°°. 

The  balance,  Yen  1,198.759.",  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account. 
Head  Office,  Yokohama,  10th  September,  1912.  VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA,  Chairman. 

30th  June,  191X. 

Liabilities.  BALANCE    SHEET.  Assets. 


Capital  (paid  up)    30,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund    17,500,000.00 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts    38r, 949.46 

Notes  in  Circulation   6,741,565.04 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed;  &c.)   149,372,026.99 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

.by  the  Bank   101,069,955.25 

Dividends  Unclaimed   7,070.02 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account   1,195,136.25 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year   2,153,622.80 

Yen  308,421,325.81 


Y. 

Cash  Account — 

In  Hand    18,597,299 

At  Bankers'   9,261,805. 

Investments  in  Public  Securities   

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c  

Bills  Receivable  and  otl.er  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  .. 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money   

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c  


27,859,105.11 
21,613,986.92 
99,413,309.89 
153.704,784-28 
1,708,427.57 
4,121,712.04 


Yen  308,421,325  81 


To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  on  Bills  Current,  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers  and  Clerks,  &c   11,381,797.69 

To  Reserve  Fund    350,000.00 

To  Dividend — 

I  Yen  6.00  per  Old  Share  for  240,000  Shares   1  „ 

I  Yen  1. 50  per  New  Share  „       „       ,  /  '.800,000.00 

To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account    1,198,759.05 

  Yen  14,730,556.74 


PROFIT   AND  LOSS  AdCOUNT. 

Y. 


Y. 


By  Balance  brought  forward  31st  December;  191 1   1,195,136.25 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June, 

1912    13. 535, 420-49 


Yen  14, 730.556.74 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  comparing  them  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c,  and  have  found 
tbem  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  YASUNORI  ASADA, 
  TAMIZO  WAKAO, 


Auditors. 


BOOK  MONTHLY 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  new 
Autumn  Books,  get  the  October  BOOK 
MONTHLY,  price  6d.  This  number 
begins  a  new  volume,  and  it  is  an 
exceptionally  good  number,  including 
the  illustrations. 

Publishers:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  London. 


THE  EYE-WITNESS 


THIS  WEEK'S   IS3UE  CONTAIN3  : 

The  New  Session. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Collusive  Libel  Action. 

For  the  Defence:  XVII.     In  Defence  of  Mr.  Chiozza. 
By  Junius. 

The  Eye-Witness  in  Art.    II     By  F.  S.  V. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times.    XVII.    To  a  Little  Man  in 

Pall  Mall.    By  Novator. 
Dear  People.    By  G.  S.  Street. 
Coops.    By  Delf. 

Kant  and  Post-Impressionism.    By  Desmond  MacCaTthy. 

The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea.    By  Norman  Keith. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  S. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices  :  16  King  Strmt,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  16,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  the  late  T.  F. 
Dillon  Croker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  the  property  of  the 
late  G.  P.  A.  Pembroke,  Esq.,  16  Featherstone  Buildings,  W.C.  (sold  by  order  of 
the  Executors),  the  property  of  Iltyd  Nicholl,  Esq.,  removed  from  The  Ham, 
Llantwit  Major,  Glamorganshire,  and  other  properties,  including  Topographical 
Works ;  scarce  Collections  relating  to  Kent  ;  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London, 
Theodore  Hook's  copy,  with  his  manuscript  notes  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum  ;  La  Fontaine  ;  Contes  et  Nouvelles,  1762;  Sowerby's  English  Botany  ;  Cox's 
Magna  Britannia,  extra-illustrated,  bound  in  23  vols,  atlas  folio  ;  Works  on  English 
History  ;  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE    BOOKS    and    MANUSCRIPTS,    including    the   property  of 
S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Esq.,  Torwood,  Peebles,  N.B. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W,C,  on  MONDAY,  October  21,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  S.  R. 
Crockett,  Esq.,  Torwood,  Peebles,  N.B.,  and  the  property  of  G  E.  Cower,  Esq. 
(deceased,  of  3  Gower  Street,  W.C),  sold  by  order  of  the  Executors,  including  Fine 
Sets  of  the  Writings  of  Modern  Authors,  viz.  :  F.  Anstey,  Sir  W.  Besant,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  G.  Borrow,  The  Bronte  Sisters,  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  T.  Hall  Caine, 
W.  Carleton,  Wilkie  Collins,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  S.  R.  Crockett,  C.  L.  Dodgson, 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  George  Eliot,  John  Gait,  G.  R.  Gleig,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Thomas 
Hardy,  C.  G.  Harper,  Anthony  Hope,  G.  P.  R.  James,  R.  Jefferies,  C.  Kingsley, 
R.  Kipling,  A.  Lang,  C  Lever,  Capt.  Marryat,  Whyte  Melville,  G.  Meredith,  Quiller 
Couch,  G.  A.  Sala,  Sir  W.  Scott,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Anthony 
Trollope,  Stanley  Weyman  ;  Books  with  Coloured  Plates,  Works  on  Scotland, 
Historical  and  Biographical  Works,  Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

"VANITY  FAIR"  CARTOONS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  October  28,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
an  intere-ting  and  unique  Collection  of  ORIGINAL  PORTRAITS  in  WATER- 
COLOUR  by  Leslie  Ward,  F.  B.  Guth,  and  others,  reproductions  of  which  have 
appeared  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  during  the  years  1889-1907. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 
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Ml?.  HEINEMANN  S  NEW  AUTUMN  BOOKS 


NOW  READY 

EPOCHS   OF  CHINESE   AND  JAPANESE  ART.     An  Outline  of  East  Asiatic  Design.  By 
Ernest  Fenollosa.     In  2  vols,  with  230  Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome.    Crown  4to.    36s.  net. 

ALL  THE  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and  H.  S.  Morris. 

With  46  Plates  in  Colour  from  Paintings  of  the  Great  Masters.   In  2  vols,  large  medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  full  gilt  sides.    21s.  net. 

MEMOIRS   OF  THE   MARQUISE   DE   CUSTINE.    Vivid  Personal  Recollections  of  the  French 

Revolution.    By  E.  Maugras  and  Count  De  Croze- Lemercier.    Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait.    10s.  net. 

GERMAN   MEMORIES.    By  Sidney  Whitman.    Demy  8vo.  with  8  Portraits.    7s.  6d.  net. 
WOMAN   AND   WOMANHOOD.    By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  net. 
PICTURES  OF  THE   PANAMA   CANAL.    By  Joseph  Pennell.    Crown  4to.    5s  net. 

THE  FOUR  GARDENS.  By  "  Handasyde."  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  8  Plates  in  Colour.  6s.net. 
THE  BOOK  OF  BEGGARS.  Pictured  by  W.  Dacres- Adams.  Cr.  4to.  with  12  Plates  in  Colour.  3s.6d.net. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.      By  Romain   Rolland,  Author  of  "John  Christopher."     With  24  Plates  in 

Monochrome.    6s.  net. 

THE   OLD   CLOCK   BOOK.      By  N.  Hudson  Moore.     With  104  Illustrations,  and  a  full  list  of 

Clockmakers.    Large  crown  4to.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND  :  the  Autobiography  of  a  Russian  Immigrant.  By  Mary  Antin.  7s.  6d.  net. 
CHIPPENDALE  AND   HIS  SCHOOL.  THE  SHERATON  PERIOD.      [Oct.  17. 

By  J.  P.  Blake.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net.  By  A.  S.  Reveirs  Hopkins.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 

("  Little  Books  About  Old  Furniture.")  2s.  6d.  net.  ("  Little  Books  About  Old  Furniture") 


READY  NEXT  WEEK 

/ESOP'S   FABLES.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White.    Translated  by 

V.  S.  Vernon  Jones,  M.A.    With  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    Large  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

{Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  with  Large  Plates,  limited  to  t,ooo  copies  for  Great  Britain  and  Lreland.    25^.  tiet.) 

THE  GREA  T  ENGRA  VERS*  Edited  by  Arthur  M.  Hind.  Each  volume  in  paper  boards,  with 
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Saturday 


We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Balkan  war  is  now  regularly  afoot.  Turkey 
has  declared  war  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  Greece 
on  Turkey.  Which  happens  to  have  the  last  word 
before  taking  the  field  is,  of  course,  a  mere  formality, 
an  accident,  of  no  account  whatever.  All  the  countries 
concerned  had  resolved  on  war  long  ago,  and  nothing 
but  superior  force  could  have  held  them  in.  The 
Powers  have  played  a  poor  part  enough  in  this  busi- 
ness— simply  ineffectual  interference — but  it  may  prove 
as  well  that  they  did  fail.  It  is  right  to  stop  war,  if 
you  can,  but  merely  to  postpone  war  may  be  actually 
mischievous.  In  every  way  this  is  a  war  of  funda- 
mentals— conflicting  interests,  creeds,  civilisation — 
progress  on  one  side  meant  loss  to  the  other.  Which 
was  to  lose?  Which  to  gain?  This  is  the  question 
which  has  to  be  fought  out.  The  issue  is  joined,  and 
we  gravely  doubt  whether  any  good,  if  not  actual 
mischief,  will  be  done  by  attempts  at  intervention. 

Possibly  the  Powers  may  be  able  to  do  something 
to  keep  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  civilised  lines.  That 
is  a  different  thing  from  interfering  with  its  course  as 
between  the  parties.  Those  who  keep  the  ring  have  a 
right  to  see  that  the  rules  are  observed.  There  is  very 
considerable  probability  that  "  methods  of  barbarism  " 
— not  platform  barbarism  this  time — will  show  them- 
selves in  this  war  pretty  generally.  The  character  of 
the  combatants  and  the  nature  and  long  standing  of 
the  quarrel  all  make  for  this.  Only  the  sternest 
discipline  will  successfully  keep  the  troops  in  check. 
If  their  immediate  officers  know  that  their  superiors 
will  hold  them  responsible  for  excesses,  overlooking 
nothing,  they  will  be  less  slow  to  punish  offenders ; 
and  the  superior  officers'  keenness  will  depend  on  the 
keenness   and   seriousness  of    the   high  authorities. 


These,  in  turn,  will  be  concerned  with  European  public 
opinion.  They  realise  that  their  country's  character 
is  in  a  sense  on  trial.  Here  the  Powers  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  themselves  felt. 

It  had  been  imagined  that  Bulgaria  and  Servia  would 
force  the  pace.  Their  plan  of  campaign  must  long  ago 
have  been  decided  upon,  and  they  had  everything  to 
gain  in  being  ready  before  Turkey  could  bring  a  pre- 
dominating force  to  bear  upon  the  issue.  For  some 
reason  they  held  back  at  the  last  moment ;  and  Turkey 
has  now  taken  the  initiative  and  invaded  Bulgaria. 
Possibly  the  cessation  of  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  upset  Bulgarian  calculations  ;  w  hilst  it  simpli- 
fied to  an  immense  degree  the  problem  for  the  Turkish 
Government.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Bulgarian 
and  Servian  staffs  are  not  well  versed  in  marshalling 
large  forces  in  the  field. 

Although  several  accounts  of  victories  and  repulses 
have  been  received  from  various  sources,  nothing  de- 
finite, except  from  the  Greek  side,  is  yet  known  as  to 
what  has  actually  happened.  Indeed  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  connexion  with  this  subject  seems  to  be  what 
to  accept  and  what  to  discard  as  regards  the  semi- 
official information  from  either  side.  The  Greek  Navy 
has,  at  an}'  rate,  signalised  its  appearance  upon  the 
scene  by  a  fine  and  daring  exploit.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  Turkish  gunboat  or  so  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
with  no  counterbalancing  Greek  ship  to  oppose  it.  The 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  is  narrow  and  commanded  By 
powerful  Turkish  batteries.  Yet  two  Greek  gunboats 
succeeded  in  eluding  their  vigilance  and  entering  the 
bay. 

Turkey's  action  in  making  peace  with  Italy  will  be 
greatly  resented  throughout  the  Arab  world,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  undoubtedly  the  more  politic  course. 
Turkish  reinforcements  must  come  from  Asia  Minor 
in  the  main,  and  had  war  continued  with  Italy  they 
would  have  been  hopelessly  cut  off  from  the  scene  of 
the  Balkan  operations.  Such  a  peace  has  been  made 
as  might  have  been  made  equally  well  two  months  ago, 
and,  had  it  been  brought  about  then,  there  would 
hardly  have  been  a  Balkan  war.    The  peace  itself  has 
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apparently  been  received  in  Italy  with  little  enthusiasm. 
There  may  be  relief,  but  the  gilt  of  the  Tripoli  enter- 
prise has  now  worn  very  thin. 

Thoughtful  people,  even  in  Italy,  havie  tbegun  to 
realise  that  peace  with  Turkey  by  no  means  implies  the 
end  of  the  war..  Sporadic  fighting  with  the  Arabs  in 
Tripoli  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  then 
taxation  will  have  to  be  increased  to  "  develop  "  the 
new  colony.  There  is  also  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
about  that  Italy  has  not  behaved  with  much  chivalry 
to  the  ^igean  islanders,  who  were  certainly  given  to 
understand  that  they  should  not  be  put  back  under 
Turkish  rule.  If  the  Italian  peasantry  find  themselves 
disillusioned  as  well  about  the  new  Eldorado,  it  may  go 
hard  with  the  governing  class. 

The  new  German  Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnowski, 
is  the  Emperor's  friend,  and  no  doubt  the  Emperor's 
choice.  He  should  do  well.  He  is  the  head  of 
a  great  Silesian  family  and,  like  many  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  spent  some  years  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  London, 
but  was  soon  transferred  to  Vienna,  where,  as 
the  holder  of  estates  in  Austria,  he  felt  quite  at  home. 
Of  late  years  he  has  kept  out  of  public  life,  but  has  done 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House. 
There  he  has  shown  himself  a  real-politiker  of  the  best 
type,  neither  a  Jingo  nor  a  pacifist,  intellectually  akin 
to  the  great  English  Whigs.  He  comes  to  London  with 
the  idea  that  two  business-like  States  ought  to  manage 
to  exist  side  by  side,  but  with  no  illusion  that  every- 
thing can  be  changed  between  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
The  bureaucrats  of  Berlin  will  probably  want  to  pick 
holes  in  his  despatches,  but  the  Emperor  trusts  him, 
and  will  see  to  it  that  his  opinions  carry  weight. 

The  Government  are  quite  determined  that  India 
shall  not  fall  into  the  control  of  experts.  Civilisation, 
says  someone  in  "  The  Voysey  Inheritance  ",  puts  us 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  experts.  Then  India, 
says  the  Government,  shall  not  be  civilised.  Mr.  Clark 
was  put  into  the  Governor-General's  Council  over  the 
heads  of  all  his  contemporaries  on  the  active  list.  Mr. 
Mallett,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  retired  Indian  officials, 
is  to  supervise  scholars  from  India.  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
Indian  public  services.  Mr.  Baker  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Mallett  that  "  the  Secretary  of  State  considered  that 
the  success  of  the  scheme  might  be  furthered  by  the 
selection  of  a  gentleman  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
connected  with  Indian  administration."  In  short,  the 
best  qualification  for  dealing  with  Indian  matters  is 
no  experience  of  India. 

This  week  has  found  the  Government  party  in  Par- 
liament and  out  still  explaining  away  the  right  of  speech, 
the  principle  in  which  all  great  Liberals  in  the  past  have 
lived  and  had  their  being.  That  is  the  fruits  of  being 
out  for  loot  instead  of  for  liberty  !  There  are  still  left 
Liberals  in  the  House — as  well  as  many  out  of  it — who 
are  ashamed  of  the  odious  gag  and  of  the  "  gang  of 
gaggers  "  that  apply  it.  But  they  dare  not  protest  above 
a  whisper.  They  are  content  to  sit  on  the  benches  and 
listen  whilst  those  leaders,  in  the  words  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Tories — 

"  Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away, 
And  plend  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day  ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth  ". 

The  Opposition,  Mr.  Asquith  told  the  House,  has  no 
right  to  ask  for  any  more  time  to  discuss  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  because  the  Opposition  wishes  to  destrov 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  That  was  last  week.  But  behold 
this  week  Mr.  Asquith  gives  the  Opposition  more  time 
— he  gives  it  two  extra  days  !  If  it  is  wrong  in  the 
Opposition  lo  ask  for  more  time,  how  can  it  be  right 
in  the  Government  to  give  it?  But  the  truth  is  the 
(iovernmcnt  knows  it  is  not  wrong.  The  Government 
during  the  week  has  shifted  its  conscience,  or  shifted 


its  ground.  Either  term  applies  well  enough,  for  is  it 
not  the  habit  of  those  who  do  one  of  these  things  to 
do  the  other? 

Until  a  political  leader  has  uttered  a  few  "  blazers  " 
he  rarely  becomes  a  leader  of  note.  There  is  nothing 
that  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  public  more  than 
a  blazer.  The  blazer  is  all  right ;  it  rarely  hurts — what 
hurts  is  when  the  utterer  tries  to  explain  it  away  next 
day.  Mr.  Birrell's  blazers  are  always  good.  His 
description  of  cattle-driving  as  "  silly  " — or  was  it 
"  unfortunate  "  ? — is  still  recalled.  On  Wednesday 
he  vowed  it  was  extremely  important,  more  important 
than  Home  Rule  itself,  that  the  farmers  and  small- 
holders should  own  their  land  in  Ireland  :  land  purchase 
is  the  thing.  So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  allies  that  the  farmers  and  small  holders 
ought  not  to  own  their  land  in  England  ! 

Mr.  Birrell's  admission  was  wrung  from  him  by  Mr. 
O'Brien's  speech  and  amendment  to  strike  Land  Pur- 
chase out  of  the  "  reserved  "  subjects.  The  speech, 
at  any  rate,  was  most  valuable  :  Mr.  O'Brien  deserved 
all  the  cheers  he  got.  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that 
we  shall  have  no  peace  in  Ireland  unless  we  come  to 
terms  with  the  landlords,  keep  them  in  the  country, 
and  attract  them  to  the  public  life  of  the  country." 
Mr.  O'Brien  is,  indeed,  dressed  and  in  his  right  mind 
to-day.  To  recall  a  saying  of  Father  Healey,  he  might 
be  a  very  old  man  if  the  time  ever  comes  for  him  to 
take  his  place  in  a  Parliament  on  College  Green.  Yet 
the  place  would  seem  cut  out  for  him  already.  He 
should  be  the  leader  there  of  "  the  stern  and  unbending 
Tories  ". 

The  amazing  menage  under  Home  Rule  was  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  the  debate  on  Thursday.  John  Bull 
is  to  have  his  two  establishments,  and,  as  we  know, 
the  lady  across  the  water  can  come  to  his  house  when 
she  so  pleases — come  with  her  forty-odd  followers — and 
cause  ructions ;  though  John  Bull  must  not  interfere 
with  the  lady's  establishment.  But  it  does  not  end 
there,  as  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason  and  Captain  Pirrie, 
Liberal  M.P.s,  lament.  The  lady  is  to  have  her  own 
post-office — John  might  interfere  with  her  interesting 
correspondence. 

And  there  is  more  to  come.  John  Bull  has  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  this  second  establishment.  That 
is  quite  in  order,  no  doubt — he  ought  to  pay  for  his 
luxuries.  But  the  lady  is  not  quite  sure  whether  her 
allowance  will  be  enough.  Accordingly  John  Bull  is 
not  only  to  support  her — he  is  to  give  her  leave  to  raise 
money  elsewhere.  Why,  says  Mr.  Wason  aghast,  she 
will  soon  be  having  free  tea  and  sugar,  free  cigarettes 
and  free  drinks.  Indeed  she  will  !  We  rather  fancy  that 
the  forty-odd  gentlemen,  her  kind  followers,  will  see  to 
that  all  right  on  her  behalf,  particularly  to  the  drinks 
and  cigarettes.  Was  immorality  ever  made  so  absurd 
before  ? 

We  fear  the  young  or  old  hopefuls  in  the  Unionist 
Press  make  the  mistake  of  their  lives  in  thinking  the 
land  conspiracy  is  off.  The  land  conspiracy  is  not  off 
whilst  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  on,  and,  as 
the  "  Times  "  parliamentary  correspondent — who 
knows  about  these  things — points  out,  he  happens  to 
be  master  of  the  situation  to-day  in  the  Government. 
He  has  a  following  that  counts  or  that  votes — which  is 
for  brutal  purposes  the  same.  Fox  styled  himself 
"The  Man  of  the  People  ".  But  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  better  for  these  purposes.  He  is  what 
Mr.  John  Burns  tried  to  be  once  but  never  really  was. 
He  is  the  Man  of  the  Mob.  There  is  only  one  Man  of 
the  Mob  in  a  Government.  Two  could  not  exist  to- 
gether. And  whilst  the  Chancellor  keeps  his  mob,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  of  course  quite  helpless  against  him. 

The  Man  of  the  Mob  is  set  on  striking  at  the  land 
interest  and  system.  He  believes  he  can  get  more 
money  that  way.  He  believes  he  can  get  it  at  the  least 
risk  of  offending  people  on  his  own  side.  He  hopes  to 
live    Limehouse  down   and   the   unpopularity    of  the 
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Insurance  Act  by  a  great  coup  presently  against  the 
land.  Besides,  he  has  an  inborn,  inbred  hatred  of 
the  landowning  classes.  These  three  motives  are  all 
very  strong;  and  knowing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's record  we  really  marvel  that  experienced 
politicians  on  our  own  side  should  think  for  one  moment 
that  the  land  conspiracy  is  off  and  that  its  leader  has  had 
a  hard  set  down  in  the  Cabinet.  Of  course  he  and  his 
group  are  only  waiting  not  for  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
business — that  excuse  seems  to  have  been  invented  as 
a  joke— but  till  they  have  finally  agreed  on  their  plan 
of  brigandage  and  can  put  it  into  operation  to  the  best 
electioneering  effect. 

For  the  moment,  it  may  be  said,  they  arc  sniffing 
at  each  other.  Perhaps  they  are  in  some  degree. 
There  are  the  Ures  who  are  for  getting  hold  of  "  the 
stuff  "  by  means  of  various  severe  taxes  ;  and  there  are 
the  Outhwaites  who  arc  for  getting  hold  of  it  by  just 
one  overwhelming  tax.  But  they  will  adjust  their 
differences  to  a  certainty  by  and  by  ;  and  at  or  before  the 
election  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  go  in  and 
Limehouse  will  pale  its  ineffectual  fires.  The  question 
in  the  House  this  week  and  the  debate  over  the  Back- 
stairs Inquiry  only  make  one  surer  than  ever  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to  fight  the 
election  not  on  Home  Rule  or  Disestablishment  or 
Plural  Voting  or  Insurance.  He  is  going  to  fight  it 
on  the  land  cry,  and  the  Government  will  be  driven  to 
do  the  same. 

As  to  the  Backstairs  Inquiry  it  is  of  course  a  dirty 
thing.  Did  not  Disraeli  style  some  opponents  of  his 
once  "The  Sneaks"?  Well  here  are  the  sneaks 
skulking  about  and  going  down  the  areas  on  the  sly, 
and  ringing  the  bell  rather  nervously,  ready  to  run 
away  if  someone  answers  it  whose  look  they  do  not 
like.  His  Majesty's  Government  turning  itself  into  a 
Private  Detective  Agency  ! 

It  seems  that  the  last  articulate  word  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  uttered,  or  was  heard  to  utter,  before 
the  guillotine  fell  on  him  in  the  debate  was  "  game  ". 
He  is  fond  of  game  and  often  speaks  of  it  on  the  plat- 
form. It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  pry  into  other  people's 
preserves.  Let  not  the  evil  communications  of  Mr. 
•  Hemmerde  M.P.  corrupt  good  manners.  Still  one  may 
be  permitted  to  wonder  mildly  what  account  the  game- 
keepers of,  well,  let  us  say — as  the  first  names  that 
occur  to  us  in  this  connexion — Cowdray  and  of  Nuneham 
would  give  in  this  matter.  We  suppose,  however, 
that,  where  the  pheasant  is  a  sacred  bird  on  the  estate 
of  a  Tory,  it  is  only  a  profane  one  on  the  estate  of  a 
Liberal. 

Sir  C.  Hunter's  suggestion  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  Monday  that  members  should  be  fined  for  absence 
from  the  House  without  good  cause  cannot  be  quite 
so  flippantly  dismissed  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seems  to 
imagine.  The  salary  has  considerably  altered  the 
position  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  proposal  to  fine  members  would  hitherto  have 
seemed  absurd.  They  gave  their  services  ;  and  could 
obviously  be  trusted  to  fulfil  the  duties  they  had  volun- 
tarily accepted.  Payment  of  members  must  change 
all  that.  So  far,  of  course,  the  new  arrangement  has 
not  had  time  to  take  effect  upon  the  personnel  and 
spirit  of  the  House.  But  no  one  can  really  believe 
that  so  violent  an  innovation  can  be  empty  of  result. 
Payment  for  services  rendered  is  the  new  principle ; 
and  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  ser- 
vices are  proportionate  to  the  payment.  An  attend- 
ance book  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
merely  a  logical  result  of  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  again  finding  it  difficult  to  force 
inland  revenue  upon  members  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Cassel  has  refused  to  allow  the  Government  to  make  a 
deduction  of  income  tax  on  his  salary  ;  and  has  re- 
turned the  cheque.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  a  mem- 
ber should  do  who  has  neither  asked  for  a  salary  nor 
required  a  deduction  of  tax.  When  a  Government  says 
it  is  law  to  receive  ^400  a  year  and  to  exempt  £100 


of  this  from  taxation,  what  can  a  member  do  but  pocket 
his  grievance?  Or  is  this  a  case  where  rebellion  is 
justified?  It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  ;  if  honesty  were  in  fashion.  They  should 
pay  members  who  want  it ;  and  let  off  members  who 
do  not.  Unfortunately  the  Government  cannot  afford 
to  be  honest  in  this  business.  They  cannot  afford  to 
be  seen  bribing  the  Labour  men  with  ^400  a  year  to 
vote  for  the  Cabinet ;  so  they  compel  the  Conservatives 
to  be  paid  against  their  inclination. 

The  rumours  as  to  the  Marconi  contract  remind  one 
of  the  scandalous  meetings  at  the  house  of  Lady  Sneer- 
well — "  a  character  dead  at  every  word  ".  It  is  the 
more  necessary  that  the  Government  should  spare  no 
effort  to  clear  themselves.  That  they  are  able  to  clear 
themselves  of  flat  corruption  no  one  can  doubt  for  a 
moment.  But  the  charges  of  carelessness  and  ill-policy 
will  have  to  be  fully  and  frankly  encountered.  Did  any 
rumour  of  the  Government's  intention  escape  to  the 
City?  That  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  question.  The 
public  also  wants  to  know  whether  this  contract  was 
rashly  made  and  likely  to  be  a  sorry  bargain  for  the 
country.  Happily  the  Government  do  not  seem  to  be 
flinching  from  criticism — happily,  for  the  honour  of 
English  public  life  is,  in  this  affair,  knit  with  the  honour 
of  the  Government. 

That  the  Irish  cattle  question  should  be  put  down  for 
discussion  on  one  of  the  few  free  days  allowed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  holiday  from  Irish  affairs  is 
scandalous  in  the  Government  that  suffers  it.  Political 
debating  of  this  question  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  Mr. 
Runciman  in  his  present  difficulties.  It  may  very 
possibly  corrupt  his  judgment  :  it  certainly  cannot 
clarify  it.  Mr.  Runciman  himself  cannot  possibly  have 
desired  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  stand  midway  between 
two  critical  fires.  But  Mr.  Redmond  desired  it,  who  is 
a  more  important  member  of  the  unofficial  Radical 
Cabinet  than  Mr.  Runciman.  Happily  for  English  stock- 
breeders, Mr.  Charles  Bathurst  has  now  turned  from 
Parliament  in  disgust,  and  is  seeing  what  he  can  do  for 
British  interests  with  the  County  Councils.  If  Mr. 
Bathurst  succeeds  with  his  new  plan,  it  will  (in  the  words 
of  an  irate  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  on  Tuesday) 
"  render  nugatory  the  very  small  concession  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Runciman  to  Irish  stock-owners  ". 

On  Tuesday  appeared  a  "  Peace  Manifesto  "  of  the 
British  Labour  party  and  the  German  Social  Democrats. 
The  Labour  men,  British  and  German,  regret  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  military  and  naval 
budgets  of  their  respective  countries.  Swearing  brother- 
hood, they  tell  us  that  "  a  war  between  England  and 
Germany  would  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  history 
has  never  yet  seen  ",  and  that  those  who  incite  people 
to  this  war  "  commit  an  infamous  crime  upon 
humanity  ".  Of  course,  but  we  would  rely  upon  the 
strength  and  confidence  of  fleets  and  armies  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  rather  than  on  this  peace  talk  and 
ostentatious  fraternising.  If  it  should  come  to  war,  the 
Labour  men,  British  and  German,  would  speedily  find 
one  another  out  as  to  the  value  of  their  international 
confidences. 

Senor  Canalejas  has  successfully  countered  a  general 
strike  on  the  Catalan  railways  ;  and  at  the  struggle's 
end  men,  masters  and  the  Government  are  pleased  with 
themselves  and  with  one  another.  Senor  Canalejas 
merely  mobilised  the  railwaymen  as  soldiers  under  the 
military  code.  The  men  were  content ;  for  they  were 
drawing  double  pay — as  soldiers  and  civilians.  Every- 
one else  was  content,  because  the  railways  were  success- 
fully worked  pending  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 
Everything  in  Spain  was  at  the  critical  moment  favour- 
able. The  Government,  for  example,  had  already  tabled 
proposals  for  improving  the  men's  conditions  of  work. 
But  though  not  all  strikes  in  conscription  countries  are 
bound  to  work  out  so  happily  as  this,  it  has  already 
been  proved  both  in  France  and  Spain  that  compulsory 
service  is  a  real  safeguard  both  of  the  strikers  against 
their  own  extremists,  and  of  the  public  against  the 
strikers. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  Apparently 
the  MS.  of  his  intended  speech  saved  his  life.  Some- 
times, then,  there  is  safety  in  a  multitude  of  words. 
Happily  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  expect  a 
rapid  recovery.  Meantime  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  taking 
the  incident  in  the  robust  and  cheery  way  he  would. 
This  will  not  hurt  him  in  his  election  campaign.  The 
assailant  seems,  as  usual,  to  be  a  semi-lunatic— a  miser- 
able, dangerous  type.  Admirers  of  political  assassi- 
nation in  Russia  will  note  with  pleasure  that  it  has  taken 
root  in  "  free  America  ". 

Dean  Kitehin  was  a  good  scholar  and  man  of 
letters,  and  at  Oxford  he  did  good  work  for  the 
"  Unattached  ".  He  did  all  that  could  be  done  for 
what  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  really  an  impossible 
position.  That  he  was  a  great  Churchman  or  that 
the  Church  owes  much  to  him  could  be  said,  but  could 
not  be  said  truly.  His  service  to  the  Church  was  that 
he  held  great  Church  appointments,  the  reward  of 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Liberal  party.  Like  most, 
perhaps  all,  Radical  parsons,  he  could  not  keep  his 
politics  out  of  his  pulpit.  His  pro-Boerism  was  offen- 
sive in  the  extreme  to  his  congregation,  or  the  bulk 
of  them,  which  cost  him  his  windows,  as  also  his 
successor  at  Winchester.  He  was  honest,  no  doubt ;  he 
believed  he  was  right,  which  is  no  restraint  on  capacity 
of  mischief.  Only  the  other  day  he  refused  to  allow 
colours  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry  to  be  hung  in 
his  cathedral.  Would  even  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
have  done  that? 

The  Courts  begin  sitting  with  great  arrears  to  face. 
Even  with  the  additional  Judge  they  are  undermanned, 
as  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  more,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  improvement  in  these  sittings.  All  the 
Judges  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  have  taken  their 
accustomed  places.  There  are  three  of  them — Lord 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  who  has  been  on  the  Bench 
already  twenty-two  years,  Lord  Justice  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Ridley.  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  Mr.  Justice 
Channell,  and  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  are  the  only  three 
Judges  who  before  the  end  of  this  year  will  also  be 
entitled  to  retire  if  they  please.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  criticism  of  the  Judges  and  the  Courts  when  the 
Attorney-General's  motion  comes  on,  but  it  is  unfair 
to  make  a  point  of  there  only  being  three  Judges  in  the 
Common  Law  Division  on  Monday,  the  first  working 
day.  The  old  explanation  of  the  circuits  absolves  the 
Judges,  personally  at  any  rate,  from  blame. 

Mrs.  Wilks  the  suffragist  has  shown  what  a  hardship 
the  combined  marriage  and  revenue  laws  allow  a  wife 
to  inflict  on  a  husband.  There  is  so  much  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Wilks  that  Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
both  agree  that  he  and  other  husbands  similarly  situated 
ought  to  be  protected  in  future.  The  suffragist  agita- 
tion has  done  some  good  by  showing  the  anomalies  of 
the  law  and  the  privileges  that  women  enjoy  at  the 
expense  of  their  husbands.  Women  who  have  separate 
property,  and  in  respect  of  it  have  the  same  rights  as 
unmarried  women,  will  have  to  be  sent  to  prison  like 
other  folk  if  they  won't  pay  when  they  can.  If  the 
Government  dare  not  keep  the  Mr.  Wilkses  in  prison 
for  the  wife's  debts,  the  revenue  will  suffer  too  much 
to  allow  of  the  Mrs.  Wilkses  escaping  scot-free.  Women 
who  have  bad  husbands  who  take  their  property  will 
have  little  reason  to  thank  Mrs.  Wilks  for  Mr.  Wilks' 
vicarious  martyrdom. 

There  is  yet  another  split  of  the  suffragettes.  The 
domesticities  of  the  W.S.P.U.  are  not  for  publication; 
but  it  is  not  difficull  to  realise  what  has  happened. 
The  Pankhursts  are  determined  to  be  even  more  out- 
rageous :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pcthick  Lawrence  will  not 
agree.  The  Pankhursts  deny  that  "  life  is  now  to  be 
.attacked";  but  the  denial  itself  shows  that  assassina- 
tion is  at  least  discussed  in  suffragette  councils.  The 
Pankhurst  proposals  for  the  winter  must  be  really 
appalling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pcthick  Lawrence  would  not 
be  frighted  with  false  fire;  but  they  seem  just  to  have 
taken  a  look  at  the  programme  and  fled. 


THE    POWERS    AND   THE  WAR. 

THE  Peace  concluded  between  Italy  and  the  Portt 
at  least  saves  Italy  from  a  grotesque  dilemma. 
She  will  not  be  obliged  to  fight  with  one  hand  while 
she  restrains  her  allies  with  the  other.  She  will 
hardly  be  very  popular  with  the  islanders  of  the  Levant. 
Turkey,  indeed,  has  pledged  herself  to  an  amnesty, 
but  by  this  time  even  the  Balkan  Committee 
must  feel  convinced  that  Young  Turkish  promises  are 
not  worth  much.  As  soon  as  the  opportunity  occurs 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  agents  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
will  effectually  teach  the  unfortunate  islanders  that  it 
is  bad  policy,  no  less  than  bad  manners,  to  be  too 
effusive  in  their  welcome  to  the  victorious  enemies  of 
their  Suzerain.  Both  Italians  and  Turks  would  have 
looked  less  absurd  had  they  concluded  peace  earlier, 
which  they  might  have  done  on  the  same  terms.  The 
result  of  their  obstinacy  may  prove  disastrous  for 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  had  peace  been 
made  between  Turkey  and  Italy  a  month  earlier,  the 
Balkan  States  would  have  challenged  Turkey  to  deadly 
combat.  The  ill-conceived  enterprise  of  Italy  may, 
therefore,  be  justly  charged  with  this  second  war. 
Others  carry  the  chain  of  responsibility  further  and 
find  the  cause  of  Italian  aggression  in  French  enter- 
prises in  Morocco.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  the 
actual  responsibility  home  to  any  one  Great  Power ; 
they  are  equally  culpable,  and  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  the  foolish  and  dangerous  position  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves. 

Four  tiny  States  are  defying  with  impunity  the 
commands  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  and  no  one  can 
prevent  them.  For  generations  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment has  run  on  its  evil  way  solely  because  it  re- 
tained sufficient  astuteness  to  play  off  the  jealousy 
of  one  Power  against  the  other.  The  converse  of  this 
is  now  happening,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  evil 
effects  of  their  mutual  jealousies  very  gravely  deve- 
loped in  the  near  future.  Turkey,  admonished  to 
reform,  replies  that  she  is  about  to  put  into  force  the 
programme  approved  in  1880.  That  it  should  have 
taken  Turkey  thirty-two  years  to  arrive  at  this  edifying 
frame  of  mind  is  only  consistent  with  the  method 
in  which  Near  Eastern  affairs  have  been  conducted. 
Turkey  has  been  treated  like  a  responsible  State  able 
and  fit  to  control  her  own  destiny,  whereas  we  all 
know  that  Turkey  owed  her  continued  existence  in 
Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  only  to  the 
united  efforts  of  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  had  it  not  been  for  our  initiative,  subsequently 
backed  by  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Turk  would 
have  withdrawn  to  Asia  and  left  Europe  to  Europeans. 
This  fact  being  undoubted,  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
Powers  that  they  should  have  calmly  ignored  the  break- 
ing by  the  Ottoman  Government  of  every  single  pledge 
it  gave  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  frequently  since. 
On  the  whole,  Unionist  Foreign  Secretaries  have  done 
better  than  Liberals  in  keeping  Europe  in  line  with  a 
view  of  pressing  reforms  on  Turkey  and  seeing  them 
carried  out.  But  even  when  the  Powers  have  appeared 
to  present  a  solid  front,  we  have  known  particular 
Ambassadors  previously  advise  the  Sultan  not  to 
yield. 

By  1908,  however,  it  looked  as  if  the  era  of  better 
things  had  dawned.  Austria  and  Russia  had  really 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  others  were,  if  not  back- 
ing them,  at  least  not  opposing  them.  This  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and  the 
overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid.  From  the  Turkish  point 
of  view,  the  result  w.as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
Powers  retreated  from  their  position,  withdrew  their 
mandate  and  gendarmes,  and  Macedonia  returned  to 
Turkish  rule  and  barbarism.  To  do  the  Powers  jus- 
tice, some  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  themselves  seem 
to  have  been  deceived,  though  not  for  long.  But  the 
stale  of  misery  and  unrest  induced  by  Turkish  methods, 
made  twenty  times  worse  by  the  fanatical  schemes  of 
centralisation  fashioned  by  the  Young  Turks  on  French 
models,  has  so  inflamed  racial  animosity  on  both  sides 
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pf  the  frontier  that  the  popular  feeling  could  no  longer 
be  restrained  by  the  arbitrament  of  statesmen.  Per- 
sonal ambition  has  no  doubt  played  its  part,  but  its 
role  has  hardlv  been  the  leading  one.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war  springs  directly  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
Powers  to  make  Turkey  govern  her  European  subjects 
decentlv  or  to  carry  out  any  of  her  continually  re- 
iterated promises.  It  is  due  to  the  absurd  belief  of 
Western  Europe  that  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
can  be  satisfactorily  conducted  by  a  popular  Assembly, 
and  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body  was  a  guarantee 
that  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  would  be  better 
treated. 

Having  allowed  things  to  drift  into  this  impasse, 
the  Powers  will  now  find  themselves  hard  put  to  it  to 
keep  the  peace  among  themselves.  Their  proceedings 
up  to  the  present  have  been  harmless,  if  futile.  The 
presentation  of  a  Note  to  the  Porte  did  not  carry  us 
very  far,  for  the  Balkan  States  made  demands  more 
far-reaching,  which  they  stated  were  their  minimum, 
while  the  Porte  gracefully  waved  aside  the  suggestions 
made  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme dating  from  1880,  and  approved  in  those  days 
by  the  Powers.  This  programme  Turkey  now  pro- 
posed to  apply  in  its  entirety.  The  whole  situation  is 
tinged  with  a  delightful  irony,  but  it  is  too  risky  to 
allow  of  its  being  thoroughly  enjoyed.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  military  experts,  early  next  week,  but 
hardly  before,  we  may  anticipate  great  events.  It  has 
been  said  that  intervention  would  become  practicable 
after  one  great  battle  has  been  lost  and  won.  This 
easy  confidence  seems  to  have  but  little  foundation  in 
fact.  Who  will  undertake  to  check  victorious  Bul- 
garians on  the  march  for  Constantinople  to  free  their 
brother  Slavs?  Would  Russian  opinion  tolerate  it 
even  if  the  Russian  Government  acquiesced?  But 
suppose  Turkey  scored  a  great  victory  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  administer  to  the  insolent  aggressors  a  well- 
merited  chastisement,  would  Hungarian  opinion  tolerate 
interference?  and  how  would  our  own  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects take  it?  or  those  of  France?  Could,  on  the  other 
hand,  Russia  allow  Bulgaria  to  be  crushed?  We  find 
it  by  no  means  easy  to  be  optimistic.  It  may  be  satis- 
factory from  one  point  of  view  that  the  British  elector 
seems  in  these  days  to  care  little  enough  for  Turk  or 
Bulgar.  The  idealist  would  perhaps  prefer  the  en- 
thusiasms of  the  past ;.  their  absence,  however,  makes 
the  task  of  the  statesman  easier.  But  in  Russia  and 
Austria,  the  countries  most  nearly  concerned,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  struggle  is  certain  to  rouse  fierce  passions  ; 
if  these  burst  forth  into  fury,  it  may  be  difficult  to  limit 
the  role  of  their  allies  or  friends. 

Interference  at  the  end  will  hardly  be  a  much  lighter 
task  than  in  the  middle  of  a  war  in  which  racial 
antipathies  will  be  inflamed  in  a  way  fortunately  un- 
exampled in  recent  years.  Servia,  however,  is  evi- 
dently desirous  of  soothing  Austrian  susceptibilities. 
She  declares  that  she  has  no  intention  of  occupying  the 
Sanjak,  and  Austria  has  declared  that  she  will  not 
interfere  even  in  that  jealously  watched  enclave  till  the 
war  is  over.  We  shall  see  how  far  these  excellent 
intentions  are  justified  by  events  ;  unfortunately  history 
docs  not  give  us  much  encouragement  to  accept 
them  literally.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  with  the 
accession  of  Italy  the  Great  Powers  might  at  the  last 
moment  have  taken  such  urgent  steps  that  the  war 
would  have  been  averted.  But  this  could  only  have  been 
by  the  display  of  force,  an  experiment  in  this  case  pro- 
bably worse  than  the  disorder  it  would  be  designed 
to  cure.  The  Powers,  having  allowed  the  evil  to  arise, 
must  be  contented  with  trying  to  keep  it  within  limits. 
The  consequence  of  failure  will  be  so  appalling  that 
there  is  a  chance  they  may  succeed.  The  suggestion 
of  a  conference  clearly  has  no  support  at  the  moment ; 
it  could  only  bring  out  and  emphasise  differences.  It 
is  no  time  to  define  the  antagonisms  of  groups,  but 
to  hang  together  lest  we  be  soon  trying  to  hang  one 
another. 


THE  FALSE  POSITION'. 

THIS  week's  debates  must  have  made  clear  to  any- 
one, to  whom  it  was  not  obvious  before,  why  the 
Government  were  so  anxious  to  cut  short  discussion 
of  the  details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  is  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  imagine  any  man  so  simple  or  so  dull  at  any 
time  ;  after  the  debate  on  land  purchase,  it  is  impossible 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  hardly  went  too  far  when  he  said 
that  had  that  debate  been  allowed  to  go  unrestricted,  it 
would  have  destroyed  the  Bill  ;  though  this  was, 
perhaps,  assuming  a  little  too  much  public  interest  in 
what  is  said  in  Parliament.  Interest  in  these  debates 
is  now  not  keen,  especially  when  a  more  stimulating 
subject — the  Balkan  War — is  to  the  front  ;  but,  alter 
all,  it  is  such  treatment  of  the  House  as  this  Govern- 
ment is  now  insisting  on  that  more  than  anything  else- 
has  put  the  country  off  following  its  doings — or  rather 
its  sayings.  Not  many  outside  actively  political  circles 
trouble  themselves  to  read — even  if  they  glance  at — 
detailed  debates  in  Committee.  Vet,  unfortunately, 
it  is  just  these  debates  that  really  throw  light  on  a 
Bill,  and  would,  if  read,  do  much  to  enable  the  ordinary 
man  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  what  a  Bill  proposes 
to  do.  But  to  be  understood  they  must  be  read  and 
not  merely  glanced  at,  and  the  public  will  not  read. 
Thus  we  seem  to  be  in  an  impasse.  The  Government 
way  out  is  to  get  rid  of  Committee  discussion,  or  at 
least  have  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  The  people  will 
not  read  it ;  so  why  waste  time  on  it?  The  House,  we 
see,  is  not  considered  ;  and  therein  there  is  a  certain 
honesty,  a  brutal  recognition  of  what  they  have  brought 
the  House  to.  This  way  out  suits  the  Government  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  more  excellent  one  of  having 
full  discussion  in  Committee  and  leaving  to  members 
the  task  of  bringing  home  its  effect  to  their  constituents. 
In  that  way  numbers  of  the  electors,  who  will  not  read 
debates,  can  still  be  influenced  by  them.  Scores  of 
points  appreciable  by  the  public  which  are  lost  in 
Second  Reading  speeches,  even  if  made,  come  out  in 
Committee.  A  Unionist  member  or  candidate  could 
hardly  do  better  work  in  his  constituency  than 
retail  to  his  people  the  debate  this  week  on  Irish 
Land  Purchase.  It  makes  one  appreciate  nicely  the 
brilliant  position  taken  up  by  the  Government  that  time 
need  not  be  allowed  for  discussion  meant  to  be,  and  that 
might  be,  destructive  of  a  Government  Bill.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  that  only  agreed  Bills  are  to  be  discussed. 
Very  convenient  indeed  for  the  Ministry  of  the  day  ; 
very  inconvenient  for  the  Opposition.  It  is  no  longer, 
then,  legitimate  for  members  of  Parliament  to  try  to 
prevent  a  Bill  becoming  law  by  destructive  criticism. 
Any  argument  that  merely  exposes  a  Bill's  faults  is 
illegitimate ;  therefore  no  time  need  be  given  to  the 
discussion  of  a  Bill  the  Opposition  would  destroy, 
holding  it  to  be  past  improvement.  This  destructive 
criticism,  the  riddling  process,  can  be  carried  out 
only  in  Committee,  when  the  actual  details  of  the  plan 
are  searched,  and  its  promoters  cannot  escape  by 
generalities  and  talking  round  it.  So  especially  in 
Committee  is  time  for  discussion  to  be  refused. 
This  is  the  latest  and  least  intelligent  step  in  the  process 
of  disabling  the  House.  We  have  now  reached  this 
position — the  grand  result,  so  far,  of  this  Govern- 
ment's reconstruction  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
Crown  is  suppressed  ;  the  House  of  Lords  is  disabled  ; 
the  Government  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  holding  its  supporters  by  fear  of  a  dissolu- 
tion and  loss  of  salaries  and  gagging  the  Opposi- 
tion except  when  they  agree  with  Ministers.  This 
is  Representative  Government  as  Liberalism  under- 
stands it.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Government's 
position  is  good  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
defend  it  sound,  the  only  right  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
up  the  pretence  of  Parliamentary  government  and  try 
something  else.  To  leave  unlimited  legal  power,  over 
Constitution  and  everything  else,  to  a  Parliament  which 
in  fact  has  lost  all  power  to  the  Government  of  the 
day,  is  sheer  madness.  It  cannot  go  on,  and  will  not. 
Maybe  that  Mr.  Asquith's  latest  declaration  of  the 
J  rights  of  the  Opposition  does  not  add  much  to  the 
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already  vast  power  of  the  Executive  ;  but  while  this 
power  was  still  formally  qualified  by  regard  for  constitu- 
tional theory,  it  was  possible,  and  for  the  country  easy, 
not  to  realise  the  facts,  and  to  think  it  was  still  run  under 
representative  institutions.  But  when  the  Prime 
Minister  deliberately  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  refuse 
the  Opposition  time  for  destructive  criticism — in  other 
words,  to  refuse  the  Opposition  time  to  oppose — it  is 
plain  he  is  abandoning  the  theory  of  a  representative 
system.  He  is  setting  up  openly  a  new  constitution  ; 
a  constitution  which  vests  in  a  Ministry  that  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  un- 
controlled power  until  the  electors  withdraw  that  sup- 
port. This  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  arrangement — 
we  have  never  professed  any  great  admiration  for  the 
House  of  Commons  nor  belief  in  its  undying  authority — 
but  if  this  is  to  be  the  system  of  the  future  other  changes 
must  be  made  with  it.  Power  being  no  longer  in 
Parliament,  we  must  make  clear  where  it  is,  and  not 
allow  the  Executive  under  the  name  of  Parliament  to 
wield  Parliament's  legally  unlimited  power.  We  shall 
need  a  written  constitution.  We  must  settle  whether 
the  Executive  shall  be  more  and  more  independent  or 
power  be  more  directly  and  continuously  vested  in  the 
people  themselves.  Caesarism  or  democracy  will  be  the 
choice.  We  may  dislike  both,  but  we  doubt  if  either  is 
so  dangerous  as  the  present  state  of  things,  which  leaves 
the  Executive  with  actually  absolute  power  without 
the  responsibility  or  the  stimulus  of  open  and  legal  in- 
dependence. 

The  case  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  makes  one  feel 
this  need  of  some  constitutional  rearrangement.  Here 
we  have  a  Bill  which  profoundly  alters  the  relations  of 
one  of  the  British  Isles  to  another,  the  very  heart  of 
the  Empire,  and  which  in  the  view  of  very  large  numbers 
of  British  electors  impinges  on  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country.  This  Bill  is  little  known  to  the  public  :  its 
actual  provisions  are  almost  unknown.  Debate  that 
might  at  any  rate  do  something  to  enlighten  the  country 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  Bill  is  supposed  to 
be  a  measure  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  by  setting 
up  an  Irish  Parliament  to  settle  Irish  affairs.  The 
Chief  Secretary  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  judgment 
that  Land  Purchase  was  more  important  to  Ireland 
than  Home  Rule  ;  it  was  Ireland's  prime  necessity.  This 
necessity  for  Ireland  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  is  to 
put  all  things  right  by  controlling  Irish  affairs,  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  touch.  It  is  reserved  away  from  the 
Irish  Parliament.  This  alone  is  almost  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  thought  that  the  Irish 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  raise  the  money — 
very  justly — which  proves  the  absolute  interdependence 
of  the  two  countries.  There  is  more  than  a  possibility 
under  Home  Rule  of  rents  in  Ireland  being  reduced  so 
much  and  so  indiscriminately  that  tenants  who  have 
purchased  under  a  higher  valuation  will  suffer  from  a 
serious  grievance.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  under 
a  Home  Rule  regime  the  public  here  would  have  too 
little  confidence  in  Irish  security  to  subscribe  the  money 
required  to  continue  and  complete  land  purchase  in 
Ireland.  In  other  words,  this  Bill  for  the  general  re- 
generation of  Ireland  may  easily  in  various  ways  frus- 
trate that  which  Mr.  Birrell  himself  regards  as  Ireland's 

rime  necessity.  These  points  were  brought  out  with 
difficulty  in  curtailed  discussion  in  Committee.  No 
wonder  the  Government  shrank  from  discussion.  Yet 
this  Bill  the  Government  under  present  conditions  can 
pass  without  any  appeal  to  the  country,  almost  without 
its  knowledge.  If  Ministers  have  the  courage  of  their 
unscrupulousncss  nothing  can  prevent  their  passing  it ; 
and  once  passed  it  is  a  Hill  that  practically  cannot  be 
amended.  This  alone  would  justify  forcible  resistance, 
but  wc  want  some  constitutional  change  which  will  pro- 
vide' means  other  than  force  of  preventing  this  kind  of 
thing. 


PREFERENCE  AND  THE  PARTY. 

DECAUSE  the  Radicals  have  tried   to  make  capital 

out  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  fund,  some 

Unionists  have  looked  Upon  it  with  rather  unfriendly 
ryes.     II  anybody  cares  to  say  that  more  experienced 


organisers  would  have  done  the  thing  differently,  he  is 
welcome  to  his  point.  It  is  a  true  one.  But  what  is  the 
point  worth?  In  all  political  propaganda  it  is  the  end 
that  matters,  and  so  long  as  the  means  employed  are  not 
in  themselves  degrading,  not  like  those  of  Mr.  George's 
Land  Committee,  for  example,  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  them  overmuch.  In  this  instance  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  a  large  sum  has  been  publicly 
raised  to  further  a  special  cause.  It  is  to  that  cause 
that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  devoted  the  whole  of  an 
admirable  speech,  worthily  phrased,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  exactly  right  in  spirit.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
told  us  that  the  fund  would  be  used  to  secure  Imperial 
Preference  in  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  party's 
programme.  While  doing  proper  justice  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Tariff  Reform  in  its  narrower  sense,  he  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  the  merely  national  aspect  of  the 
Tariff  movement  that  "  goes  deepest  to  the  hearts  of 
men  ". 

This  is  the  true  touch.  The  Englishman  is  a  Con- 
servative at  heart,  and  is  always  inclined  to  favour  the 
continuance  of  things  as  they  are.  Nine  years  ago 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  suddenly  proposed  to  re- 
model the  only  fiscal  system  which  modern  industrial 
England  had  ever  known.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  campaign 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had1  round  him  men  who  did  not  merely 
approve  of  his  plan  as  a  business  proposition  but  greeted 
it  with  unmistakable  enthusiasm?  It  Was  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  gave  practical  expression  to  an  ideal. 
The  new  conception  of  Empire  was  just  winning  ground 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  forward  with  his  means 
for  making  Empire  a  tremendous  practical  reality. 
That  is  the  sort  of  cause  which  grips.  For  six  years 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  out  of  politics,  but  there  is 
no  name  which  calls  forth  a  more  spontaneous  cheer 
at  any  Unionist  meeting.  All  this  is  understood  by 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  his  friends,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether missed  by  those  Unionists  who,  in  the  interests 
of  electoral  security,  would  have  us  drop  Preference, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  and  concentrate  on  the 
framing  of  a  national  tariff.  To  do  that  would  be  to 
knock  the  life  out  of  the  party.  A  national  tariff  is 
right  enough  in  its  way.  It  is  a  legitimate  means  of 
raising  revenue,  and  it  enables  the  State  to  associatt 
itself  with  industrial  progress.  But  it  stands  for  purely 
material  things  ;  it  does  not  and  cannot  go  deep  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

We  must  be  clear  about  the  idea  of  Preference,  before 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  a  policy.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whether  Preference  is 
an  accidental  by-product  of  the  national  tariff,  or 
whether  the  national  tariff  itself  exists  because  of 
Preference.  That  is  why  we  welcome  this  fund.  Its 
success  will  show  everybody  that  to  the  average  Tariff 
Reformer  Preference  and  not  national  protection  is  the 
dominant  idea.  We  take  it  that  the  constructive 
seccion  of  the  party  is  convinced  of  this.  Were  there 
a  strong  section  of  Unionists  who  avowed  themselves 
Tariff  Reformers  of  the  school  of  List,  the  situation 
would  be  serious.  But  the  men  w  ho  deprecate  Prefer- 
ence are  not  stirred  by  any  passion  for  another  and 
more  or  less  contrary  ideal  but  simply  by  fear.  That 
is  the  situation  in  accordance  with  whose  needs  the 
policy  of  Preference  must  be  framed. 

What  are  the  lines  along  which  a  Unionist  Cabinet 
will  seek  to  give  effect  to  the  idea  of  Preference?  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  whom  the  practical  reason  always  pre- 
dominates, had  no  sooner  grasped  his  idea  than  he 
turned  it  into  a  policy.  But  the  situation  had  not  de- 
veloped in  1903  as  it  has  developed  in  1912.  Propa- 
ganda during  the  last  nine  years  has  established  the 
idea  and  wc  are  now  ready  for  the  next  stage.  It  is 
not  for  any  private  person  or  paper  to  define.  In  that 
lies  the  difference  between  an  idea  and  a  policy.  Any- 
one can  make  converts  to  an  idea  if  once  he  has  him- 
self grasped  it  ;  hut  a  policy  must  be  enunciated  with 
authority.  Ideas  stand  on  their  own  merits;  hut 
policies  depend  upon  their  backing. 

lias  not  the  time  come  lor  the  leaders  of  the  party 
to  indicate  the  lines  of  a  plan?    We  do  not  ask  for  a 
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scries  of  cut  and  dried  proposals.  Legislation  is  best 
drafted  by  men  with  the  experts  of  a  Government  De- 
partment behind  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  special 
Imperial  Conference  would  have  to  precede  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Preference  budget.  Hut  there  is  an 
intermediate  step  between  the  statement  that  Prefer- 
ence is  an  expression  of  the  Imperial  idea  and  the  state- 
ment that  Preference  means  a  duty  of  so  many 
pennies  upon  such-and-such  articles  if  produced  outside 
the  Empire.  That  step  should  now  be  taken.  It  is 
not  as  though  the  Unionist  party  were  likely  to  be  out 
of  office  for  an  indefinite  time  during  which  much  might 
happen.  The  position  of  the  Government  grows 
steadily  weaker,  and  the  new  land  policy  is  not  going 
to  restore  it.  With  the  election  the  Unionists  will  come 
in,  but  it  is  for  the  Unionist  leaders  to  say  whether 
they  will  come  in  to  keep  the  other  side  out  or  to  do 
something  themselves.  What  we  want  is  a  Govern- 
ment with  driving  power  behind  it,  and  in  view  of  the 
practical  character  of  the  English  mind,  driving  power, 
though  made  possible  by  the  influence  of  an  idea, 
asserts  itself  only  for  a  policy,  a  concrete  plan. 


THE   SONS   OF  THE  SULTAX. 

By  Mark  Sykes  M.P. 

'  I  'HERE  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that 
*  the  Ottoman  soldier  is  a  distinct  individual  with 
salient  characteristics  of  a  uniform  singular  type.  This 
is  an  error  into  which  many  war  correspondents  fall, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  host  of  false  impressions. 

The  Turkish  army  is  made  up  of  so  many  races,  tribes 
and  composite  types  of  Homo  Sapiens  that  to  generalise 
is  to  blunder  for  a  certainty.  Not  only  is  the  Turkish 
army  a  composite  body,  but  the  ingredients  are  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  in  the  very  units  themselves,  while 
the  incorporation  of  a  percentage  of  Christians  under 
the  "  Constitution  "  has  further  leavened  the  mass  with 
fresh  variations. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article  to  analyse  the 
chief  components  as  a  step  towards  appreciating  the 
resultant  whole. 

Let  us  make  up  an  imaginary  detachment  of  men  we 
have  actually  known.  Let  us  say  that  Lieut.  Seifullah 
is  in  command  of  a  section  of  twenty  details  he  has 
brought  from  Konia  and  is  waiting  for  his  steamer  on 
the  quay  at  Haidar  Pasha.  The  detachment  is  going 
to  guard  a  bridge  somewhere  between  Adrianople  and 
the  Chalalja  lines.  At  a  glance  they  are  a  well-set-up, 
cleanly,  healthy-looking  party  of  men.  Their  uniform  is 
khakhi,  very  much  like  that  of  the  English  soldier,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cap,  which  is  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish convict,  the  equipment  is  fairly  good  and  the  rifles 
and  bandoliers  are  excellent.  Standing  in  line  they  are 
a  very  level  lot,  but  one  glance  at  the  faces  shows  extra- 
ordinary differentiations,  when  we  examine  some  of 
them  in  detail. 

The  lieutenant,  Seifullah  Effcndi,  is  a  good-looking 
young  fellow  of  about  twenty-five;  his  complexion  is 
fair,  his  moustache  brown,  his  eyes  grey-blue.  He  is 
a  little  above  medium  height,  smart,  well  set  up,  and 
superficially  very  like  any  other  continental  officer.  His 
uniform  is  khakhi  of  a  tint  very  little  different  from  that 
of  the  British  linesman — puttees  and  brown  boots,  a  tin 
sword  of  the  worst,  a  Mauser  pistol  of  the  best,  a  pair 
of  Zeiss  glasses,  an  aluminium  water-bottle  and  a  grey 
woollen  cap  complete  his  equipment.  This  not  unpre- 
possessing young  gentleman  is  worth  studying.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  latest  theories  of  war— trajec- 
tories, outposts,  advance  guards,  field  fortification,  &c, 
which  on  paper  are  familiar  to  him  ;  in  fact,  he  knows 
rather  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing— he  is  apt  to  stick 
to  theories  and  to  forget  realities.  The  old  illiterate 
lurkish  officers  of  Abdul  Hamid's  time  probably  knew 
more  about  the  practical  side  of  soldiering  than  Seifullah 
and  his  friends  would  care  to  allow.  Still,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  capacity  of  this  modern 
young  officer.  People  like  Seifullah  are  very  easy  to 
underestimate,  as  the  following  will  show  : 


A  young  Englishman  once  came  into  a  Turkish  town. 
The  Englishman  had  done  thirty  days'  trekking  and 
riding,  was  large,  sunburnt  and  (it,  dressed  in  dusty 
clothes  and  thick  shooting-boots.  He  looked  the  typical 
outdoor  man,  in  good  training  and  sound  in  wind  and 
limb.  At  the  barracks  of  the  town  he  found  a  Turkish 
lieutenant  of  his  own  age  ;  the  Turk  was  yellow,  un- 
wholesome, idle  and  degenerate.  By  his  own  showing 
the  Turk  had  not  been  beyond  the  stinking  bazaars  for 
over  a  month ;  his  diet  was  grease,  rice,  and  bad 
brandy,  his  mode  of  life  neither  elevating  nor  whole- 
some ;  his  clothes  consisted  of  thin-soled  "Jemima" 
boots,  thick  blue  uniform  overalls,  and  a  tight  German 
tunic.  Near  the  town  was  a  ruined  castle  on  a  moun- 
tain top ;  the  Englishman  w  ished  to  see  it,  and  the 
lieutenant  volunteered  to  show  the  way  up.  The  Eng- 
lishman thought  in  his  own  mind  that  the  officer  would 
probably  expire  before  the  ascent  was  commenced. 
Half-way  up  the  mountain  the  Englishman  sat  perspir- 
ing under  the  shade  of  a  rock,  blown  and  exhausted  ; 
near  the  top  he  was  glad  enough  to  take  the  officer's 
hand  to  help  him  over  a  difficult  place.  When  the  ruin 
was  at  last  reached,  the  Englishman  unslung  his  water- 
bottle  and  passed  it  to  the  Turk.  "  I  am  fasting;  it  is 
Ramazan  !  "  said  the  Turk.  The  climb  had  been  700 
feet,  the  hour  was  2  p.m.,  the  temperature  about  110 
degrees  in  the  shade.  The  Turk  had  not  turned  a  hair  ; 
he  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  midnight.  De- 
cidedly you  cannot  judge  by  externals. 

Therefore,  though  Seifullah  will  seem  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  person,  brought  up  in  a  harem,  petted, 
spoiled  and  coddled  all  his  boyhood  by  a  host  of  in- 
credibly stupid  and  ignorant  women  ;  his  avowed  ideals 
are  to  go  to  Paris,  drink  champagne  and  eat  bacon  ; 
his  sword  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  Drury  Lane  "  prin- 
cipal boy  "  singing  a  patriotic  song;  his  theories  and 
shop  seem  incoherent,  half  learned  and  pointless  ;  his 
character  seems  purposeless  and  indolent — still  he  will 
probably  have  something  in  him  which  would  surprise 
you.  He  is  at  bottom  intensely,  furiously,  simply  pat- 
riotic ;  he  has  the  pride  of  race,  and  tremendous  tradi- 
tioas  behind  him,  has  nerves  of  steel  (why  I  know  not, 
but  there  it  is  !),  and  will  not  be  upset  by  privation  or 
disaster.  He  will  fight  hard,  keep  his  authority  over 
his  men  and  do  what  he  is  told. 

Osman  Chaush,  the  colour-sergeant,  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent type  of  individual  from  the  young  lieutenant.  He 
is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  stands  about  six 
feet  two  inches  in  his  thick  woollen  stockings,  has  huge, 
heavy  shoulders,  straight  limbs  and  deep  chest.  He  is 
of  the  fleshy  muscular  type  of  man  in  body,  and  in  com- 
plexion was  once  fair,  but  his  cheeks,  tanned  by  years 
of  exposure,  are  as  brown  as  an  Egyptian's.  His  brows 
overhang  like  those  of  a  gorilla  ;  his  small  blue  eyes 
are  deeply  sunken  in  his  head  and  peer  out  from  under 
his  projecting  sandy  eyebrows  like  two  little  grey 
beads ;  his  nose  is  of  the  button  order  ;  his  bristly  mous- 
tache, which  is  of  a  ruddy  gold,  sweeps  downward  like 
the  tusks  of  a  walrus  ;  his  chin  and  jaw  are  square  ;  his 
skull  is  small  and  round ;  his  teeth  are  beautifully 
w  hite.  Osman  can  lift  a  cottage  piano  or  a  pony  ;  he 
is  a  gruff,  quiet  man  who  has  little  to  say  for  himself. 
He  has  spent  his  life  in  fighting  Kurds,  Arabs,  Druses, 
Greeks,  and  suchlike,  and  war  is  no  novelty  to  him. 
In  temper  he  is  rather  like  the  great  water  buffalo  that 
a  child  can  lead,  but  if  it  loses  its  temper  may  devastate 
a  village. 

There  is  no  finesse  about  Osman  ;  obedience  is  the 
keynote  of  his  character  ;  he  was  promoted  to  be  colour- 
sergeant  because  in  the  Yemen  he  marched  with  a 
message  alone,  without  taking  any  precautions,  straight 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  To  have  been  captured 
meant  death.  The  officer  who  sent  him  did  not  know 
of  the  danger.  Osman  did,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  mention  the  fact,  any  more  than  it  occurred  to  him 
to  take  a  more  circuitous  route.  Osman  can  read  and 
write,  and  will  apparently  do  anything  that  he  is  told  to 
do  somehow.  He  was  once  told  to  drive  an  engine  on  the 
Hejaz  Railway,  because  the  proper  engine-driver  had 
dropped  off  the  footplate  with  cholera.  Half-an-hour's 
instruction  in  broken  Turkish   by  a  Greek  engineer 
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sufficed.  It  sank  into  Osman's  brain  that  if  fire  was 
put  in  sucb  a  place,  and  a  certain  watch  pointed  to  a 
•certain  point  and  certain  handles  were  pulled  in  certain 
ways  the  train  would  go  on,  if  other  handles  were  pulled 
it  went  slower,  if  the  first  handles  were  pulled  in  another 
•direction  it  stopped — the  engine  of  course  was  ruined, 
but  the  train  arrived  at  its  destination.  The  law  of 
Osman's  life  is  that  all  orders  must  be  obeyed  until  the 
end  ;  if  there  are  no  orders  nothing  can  be  done. 

Osman  drills  the  men  patiently,  and  repeats  the  for- 
mula of  musketry  and  company  drill  like  a  child  of  seven 
repeating  the  three-times  table  of  multiplication.  He 
rarely  makes  conversation  ;  if  he  does  it  is  about  the  cool- 
ness of  water  in  certain  valleys  and  the  quality  of  various 
airs.  As  far  as  Osman  is  concerned,  the  detachment 
will  do  very  well  if  Seifullah  remembers  the  right  things 
to  tell  him  to  do  w  hen  the  critical  moment  comes. 

Zekki,  the  lance-sergeant,  though  fair-haired,  is  a 
great  contrast  to  Osman  ;  lithe,  active,  small-waisted, 
with  neat,  clean-cut,  regular  features  he  is  a  typical 
Circassian.  He  is  only  twenty-two,  and  is  pushing  his 
way  to  a  commission  if  he  can  get  one.  He  looks  like  a 
gentleman,  is  a  wonderful  shot,  has  an  eye  for  country 
like  a  bushranger,  and  an  eye  for  a  horse  like  a  York- 
shireman.  By  rights  he  need  not  serve  in  the  army, 
being  a  refugee  from  Russia.  Unfortunately  in  the 
course  of  his  youth  he  stole  a  horse  ;  the  horse,  still 
more  unfortunately,  belonged  to  a  Consul  ;  finding  that 
■capture  was  inevitable  if  he  remained  at  large,  Zekki 
decided  to  retire  into  the  army.  Two  years'  garrison 
duty  in  Baghdad  enabled  him  to  cover  his  tracks,  and, 
finding  that  he  had  acquired  a  trade,  he  decided  to 
remain.  Zekki  has  every  quality  necessary  for  a  soldier  ; 
faithful,  resolute,  courageous,  calm,  with  plenty  of 
initiative,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  he  is  capable  of  some 
-cruelty.  When  Zekki's  grandfather  came  to  Turkey  in 
1879  he  settled  in  Eastern  Syria  w  ith  some  hundreds  of 
-other  colonists  from  Russia  ;  the  local  Bedawin,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  first  welcomed  the  strangers  and 
ihen  stole  their  cattle.  The  Circassians,  thinking  that 
one  definite  example  might  save  further  trouble,  caught 
■the  son  of  the  Shaykh  of  the  offending  tribe,  flayed  him 
•alive,  and  hung  his  inflated  skin  on  a  pole  at  the  end  of 
the  village.  Zekki  thinks  this  a  very  good  joke  and  is 
never  tired  of  telling  it.  When  he  told  it  to  Osman,  the 
latter  only  said  :  "  Was  it  an  order?  "  If  Seifullah  and 
Osman  are  missing  after  the  first  action,  and  Zekki  gets 
charge  of  an  isolated  detachment  he  will  go  off  on  his 
.own,  and  very  little  verbal  evidence  will  be  forthcoming 
.as  to  what  the  detachment  does. 

Ahmed,  Mehmed,  Yussuf  and  Hajj  Mohammed  all 
come  from  the  same  district  in  the  Kaza  of  Tash  Kiopri 
In  the  Vilayet  of  Kastamuni  ;  they  are  four  of  the  most 
peaceful  men  in  the  wide  world,  mild  and  sober 
peasants;  they  are  there  to  do  their  duty  for  just  so 
Jong  as  the  Padishah  wants  them. 

Broad-shouldered,  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed  men,  their 
colouring  betrays  their  origin  ;  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Gauls  of  Galatia,  who  formed  the  backbone  of 
■the  arnves  of  Byzantium.  Their  one  hope  is  that  the 
war  w  ill  end  in  time  for  them  to  get  home  for  the  next 
harvest.  Like  Osman,  they  obey  orders.  The  land  they 
come  from  is  a  land  of  forests  and  fields,  hot  summers 
and  arctic  winters;  it  is  a  land  of  absolute  calm  and 
peace.  Though  the  roads  are  bad  and  the  policing  is 
infinitesimal,  there  are  no  robbers  and  no  quarrels,  save 
•occasional  village  squabbles  over  landmarks.  They  are 
strict  Moslems,  yet  not  in  the  least  fanatical.  As  soldiers 
they  are  perfect,  inured  to  every  climate  and  every  hard- 
ship ;  they  arc  always  cheerful,  always  obedient,  "always 
patient.  When  the  present  writer  was  in  Hski  Shchr 
a  train  came  into  the  station  at  midnighl  with  800  such 
fellows  on  board.  They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
morning,  and  were  travelling  in  open  trucks;  they  were 
reserve  men  going  to  various  battalions.  There  were  no 
officers,  and  no  one  was  in  charge  of  the  train.  The 
momenf  the  train  Stopped  the  whole  mass  leaped  out 
and  dashed  oil'  to  (he  cafes  which  surround  the  station, 
(here  was  no  shouting  or  fighting,  no  robbing  or  plun- 
dering.  Such  men  as  could  get  near  the  counters  bought 


bread,  biscuits,  or  pastry.  Ten  minutes  later  the  engine- 
driver  blew  his  whistle  ;  back  into  the  darkness  rushed 
the  800  men  ;  three  minutes  later  the  train  moved  off 
w  ithout  a  man  missing.  There  is  something  more  than 
mere  passivity  in  troops  with  such  discipline  as  that. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  an  Anatolian  battalion 
and  an  Albanian  battalion  lay  side  by  side  ;  food  was 
short  and  the  two  were  put  on  half-rations.  The 
Albanians,  fine  fighters  though  they  were,  grew  restless 
and  threatened  to  leave  their  posts.  The  Anatolians 
w  ent  to  their  officers  and  said,  "  Give  the  Albanians 
half  our  rations,  and  put  us  on  quarter-rations,  so 
that  they  may  remain  to  fight  the  enemy  ".  Unless 
grievously  mishandled  these  men  should  do  well.  Those 
who  say  that  the  Turks  were  only  good  in  defence 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  should  remember  that 
the  levies  from  Asia  had  hardly  been  drilled  at  all. 

Standing  next  the  men  of  Kastamuni  is  Ibrahim  of 
Sivas,  a  dark-skinned,  short,  ill-favoured  little  man, 
with  a  face  pitted  with  smallpox,  hooked  nose,  black 
beard  and  savage  brown  eyes  like  a  fox's.  A  town 
Moslem  of  the  worst  type,  fanatical  and  ruthless,  he 
treasures  in  his  heart  monstrous  thoughts  of  what  he 
w  ill  do  if  war  gives  him  his  opportunity.  At  present 
his  head  is  bandaged  because  he  called  an  Armenian 
soldier  "a  Gaiur  ",  and  Osman  Chaush  remembered 
he  had  an  order  that  no  Christian  was  henceforth  to 
be  called  a  Gaiur ;  a  mallet  that  was  lying  handy 
descended  on  Ibrahim's  head  like  a  Nasmyth  hammer. 
"  Shameless  one,  there  is  an  order  that  no  one  shall 
call  any  Gaiur  a  Gaiur." 

Abdul  Hamid  of  Khodavendiar  is  yet  another  type, 
a  stout,  smooth-faced  boy  with  a  distinctly  Mongolian 
cast  of  countenance,  dark-s*kinned,  black-haired,  with 
high  check  bones  and  almond  eyes  ;  he  is  young  and 
very  unobtrusive;  he  still  feels,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
father's  presence,  and  before  older  men  says  little. 
Though  he  is  a  Turk  like  the  men  from  Kastamuni, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  him  and  them  in 
appearance  as  there  is  between  a  Scotchman  and  a 
Malay. 

The  next  three  men  are  a  strange  contrast  to  all  the 
others — Gindo,  Bcro  and  Hollo  are  Kurds  ;  the  reforms 
have  swept  them  into  the  army  and  from  it  there  is 
no  escape.  Gindo  is  a  mountaineer  ;  he  comes  from  the 
south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  ;  lithe,  sinewy,  active 
as  a  cat,  with  the  vicious  twinkling  eyes  of  a  serpent 
and  the  beak  of  a  hawk,  a  wide  mouth,  thin  lips, 
square  chin  and  small  face.  Gindo  knows  nothing,  so 
he  says,  except  how  to  shoot.  In  his  belt  he  treasures 
a  long  curved  dagger  :  "  What  should  I  do  with  this 
iron  bar?  "  he  exclaimed  when  given  a  bayonet.  He 
can  run  a  couple  of  miles  without  distress,  can 
scramble  up  a  precipice  and  can  see  a  man  where 
another  would  only  see  a  rock  or  a  bush.  He  talks 
to  the  other  Kurds  in  a  peculiar  staccato  language 
which  they  can  hardly  understand,  for  he  is  a  Zaza 
and  they  are  Lolo  Kurds.  A  strange,  simple,  elvish 
creature,  he  is  singularly  at  sea  in  the  army  ;  he  says 
no  prayers  and  will  eat  any  food  that  comes  his  way. 
His  religion  is  something  secret  ;  when  no  one  is 
looking  he  tics  bits  of  rags  to  trees  and  puts  up  little 
piles  of  stones  in  various  crevices  in  the  hill-side,  and, 
since  curiosity  is  the  last  defect  of  his  companions,  no 
one  asks  him  why.  Nor  do  they  know  that  only  a  year 
before  Gindo  shot,  with  his  own  hand,  six  soldiers  of 
the  regiment  in  which  he  is  now  serving  from  behind 
the  walls  of  his  native  village  ;  nor  will  this  fact  make 
him  any  the  less  backward  in  lighting  when  he  is 
required.  Bcro  and  Hollo,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
Kurds,  are  as  different  from  Gindo  as  they  arc  from 
all  the  others;  tall,  lanky  men,  with  bony,  high-bridged 
noses,  close  set  brown  eyes,  dark  skins  and  hairy  laces  ; 
sullen  and  laconic,  they  look  like  two  ogres  in  a  panto- 
mime. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  arc  neither  of  them 
so  terrible  nor  so  wicked  as  they  appear.  As  soldiers 
they  arc  not  really  the  best  material  ;  they  know  too 

much  about  war,  accustomed  t<>  irregular  lighting  since 
their  infancy,  with  a  fuil  knowledge  of  the  dangers  ol 
skylines  and  the  advantages  of  cover ;  they  have  no 
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confidence  in  Seifullah,  are  terrified  of  artillery  and 
feel  completely  paralysed  without  their  horses.  Hero 
and  Hollo  are'  really 'ideal  bushwhacking  cavalry  men, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  them  on  foot,  uncertain,  lost 
and  doubting.  _ 

The  next  man  of  this  strange  detachment  is  Knkor 
Dambalian,  the  Armenian,  b  feet  3  inches,  round- 
shouldered,  big  limbed,  heavy  featured,  dark  eyed, 
silent ;  he  is  submissive  and  quiet.  Krikor's  father 
was  killed  in  1896  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  his  sister 
was  carried  off  by  Kurds,  and  Krikor  has  not  forgotten 
either  incident ;  yet  he  has  no  love  for  the  Greeks,  and 
to  him  Bulgarians,  Servians  and  Montenegrins  are 
Greeks.  Krikor's  companions  know  all  that  Krikor  has 
suffered  and  in  their  hearts  are  ashamed,  save  Ibrahim 
of  Sivas,  who  would  like  to  kill  him  if  only  in  revenge 
for  his  broken  head.  Krikor,  however,  has  made 
himself  a  place  in  the  detachment ;  if  clothes  require 
sewing,  rifles  oiling,  cigarette  cases  mending,  ropes 
splicing,  boots  patching,  they  are  invariably  brought 
t:>  Krikor — his  huge,  passive  body  and  his  submissive, 
dull,  unspeculating  eyes  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
his  nimble  brain  and  fingers.  Banker,  bootmaker, 
locksmith,  blacksmith,  tinker  and  tailor,  Krikor  is  any 
one  of  these  things  and  a  master  in  each.  He  has 
had  the  wit  to  make  himself  indispensable  to  everybody, 
from  Seifullah  Effendi,  to  whom  he  lends  money,  down 
to  the  cook  whose  pots  and  pans  he  mends. 

The  last  men  in  the  detachment  we  need  consider  are 
the  Arabs,  bright-eyed,  brown-skinned,  vivacious  and 
talkaave,  they  form  a  group  apart — Isa  and  Mustapha 
of  Syria,  Ayub  of  Mossul  and  Hussein  of  Baghdad. 
They  hold  the  Turks  and  Kurds  in  contempt  as  bar- 
barians and  fools,  they  are  bursting  w  ith  conceit,  poetry, 
and  vainglory,  and  are  f^pr  ever  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  As  soldiers  they  are  not  very  dependable. 
On  a  cold  wet  day  or  in  snow  they  w  ill  crumple  up  and 
mourn  their  hapless  fate  ;  on  a  dark  night  they  will 
blaze  into  the  darkness  and  fly  shrieking  from  imaginary 
enemies.  Yet  on  occasion  they. can  be  worked  up  to 
an  hysterical  fighting  frenzy,  in  the  throes  of  which 
they  will  perform  deeds  of  amazing  recklessness  and 
valour. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  detachment  typical  of  the 
drafts  which  are  now  pouring  up  from  Asia  to  Con- 
stantinople. What  an  army  so  composed  will  do  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  since  every  element  has  something 
uncertain  about  it.  A  -lucky  combination  may  lead1  to 
extraordinary  success,  an  unlucky  one  to  singular  and 
signal  disaster.  If  we  learned  that  the  Turkish  trans- 
port had  completely  broken  down,  that  the  ammunition 
was  faulty,  that  the  army  was  listless,  hopeless  and 
disspirited,  that  desertion  and  wholesale  surrender 
were  rife,  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  unexpected  efficiency,  extraordinary 
prowess,  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  overwhelming 
victory  are  just  as  possible.  It  is  no  desire  to  hedge  that 
makes  the  present  writer  say  this.  Is  it  credible  that 
the  handful  that  has  put  up  such  a  superb  fight  in 
Tripoli  could  be  the  same  material  as  that  which  gave 
such  a  miserable  exhibition  against  the  Druses  in  Svria? 
The  wretched  conduct  of  the  Turks  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  Nczib  does  not  tally  with  the  heroic  defence  of 
Plevna,  Kars  and  Erzerum,  or  the  fighting  in  the 
Shipka.  The  excellent  conduct  of  the  campaign  in 
Thessaly  cannot  excuse  or  palliate  the  miserable  failure 
in  the  Yemen. 

To  go  back  to  history  we  can  find  that  sometimes 
the  Turks  fought  splendidly,  as  at  Kossovo  ;  or  hope- 
lessly, as  at  Belgrade.  The  Turkish  army  has  ever 
been  composed  of  mixed  elements,  and  it  has  met  vic- 
tories and  disasters  in  fairly  equal  succession.  I  have 
known  overwhelming  Turkish  forces  routed'  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  few  hillmen.  I  have  seen  whole  tribes 
of  warlike  people  kept  in  awe  by  a  tiny  detachment 
under  a  good  officer.  To  prophesy  would  be  ridiculous, 
since  the  more  one  knows  the  more  doubtful  does  the 
issue  become. 


Till-:  CITY. 

THE  outstanding  factor  in  this  week's  St  oik 
markets  has  been  the  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  small  investor.  Last  Saturday  the  markets  were 
in  a  state  of  panic.  A  big  bubble  of  Continental  specu- 
lation was  pricked  by  bankers  who  were  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  news  from  the  Near  East.  Stocks  and 
shares  were  thrown  upon  an  unwilling  market  in  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  and  "bear"  operators  added 
to  tiie  confusion  by  offering  all  the  recently  active 
stocks.  English  investors,  however,  were  able  to  take 
a  calm  view  of  the  situation.  They  had  not  been 
involved  in  any  recent  boom,  and  owing  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  they  were  able  to  grasp  the 
•opportunity  of  purchasing  stocks  at  panic  prices. 

Buying  orders  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  small  lots  of  stock.  Speculation  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  brokers,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
demand  for  stock  that  will  be  taken  off  the  market 
is  displayed  in  the  marked  recovery  that  occurred  in 
the  first  half  of  the  week.  This  absorption  of  the  float- 
ing supply  of  stocks  induced  the  bears  to  cover  their 
commitments. as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  operators  who 
were  bold  enough  to  buy  when  the  slump  was  at  its 
worst  have  been  able  to  secure  substantial  profits  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time.  This  profit-taking, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  regard- 
ing the  immediate  future  of  the  markets,  has  caused  a 
reaction  from  the  best  prices. 

The  technical  condition  of  the  markets  is  still  very 
complex,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  is  essential  that 
purchases  should  only  be  made  with  the  idea  of  taking 
stock  off  the  market.  Investors  who  are  prepared  to 
pay  cash  for  their  shares  and  ignore  any  incidental 
fluctuations  that  may  occur  have  many  opportunities 
for  making  purchases  that  will  prove  advantageous  in 
the  long  run  ;  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  taking 
speculative  risks. 

The  advances  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  5  per 
cent,  and  in  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  3^  per 
cent,  were  fully  expected,  and  consequently  had  no 
effect  on  the  Stock  markets.  Consols,  with  the  aid  of 
Sinking  Fund  purchases,  have  recovered  sharply  from 
the  low  level  recorded  on  Saturday  last.  It  is  fully 
recognised  that  the  higher  Bank  rate  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent unduly  heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  from  this 
country,  and  the  strength  of  the  Bank's  position  as 
shown  in  Thursday's  statement  is  a  very  favourable 
factor. 

Only  moderate  declines  were  recorded  in  Heme  Rail- 
way securities  as  a  rule,  though  Metropolitans  naturally 
suffered  severely  under  speculative  offerings.  Scottish 
rails  came  into  demand  on  the  news  that  higher  freight 
charges  will  be  enforced1  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year. 

Violent  fluctuations  occurred  in  Canadian  Pacifies. 
New  York  absorbed  large  offerings  from  the  Continent, 
but  sold  stock  back  to  Europe  when  the  quotation  re- 
covered. Wall  Street  has  also  taken  large  lines  of 
American  railway  securities,  part  of  which  have  since 
been  realised.  Among  Foreign  Rails  the  influence  of  an 
excellent  annual  report  of  the  Mexican  Railway  Com- 
pany has  been  overshadowed  by  the  news  of  another  re- 
volution. The  dramatic  rising  of  the  nephew  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Diaz  at  Vera  Cruz  was  a  complete  surprise.  So 
far  it  has  only  resulted  in  the  interruption  of  the  Mexi- 
can Railway  Company's  service.  Further  news  is 
awaited  with  the  keenest  interest,  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
resumption  of  the  Diaz  regime,  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Republic  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  investors. 
As  to  Argentine  lines,  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  of 
the  three  Cordoba  companies  has  not  met  with  entire 
approval  from  stockholders,  but  it  is  thought  that 
mature  consideration  of  the  proposals  will  bring  more 
favourable  opinions.  Other  Argentine  stocks  have  been 
sold  by  holders  who  saw  more  advantageous  purchases 
elsewhere  or  were  obliged  to  realise  in  order  to  meet 
speculative  differences. 

In  the  Mining  markets  Rio  Tintos  were  very  heavily 
sold,  but  the  offerings  were  absorbed    by  influential 
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interests.  Weakness  was  also  experienced  in  Diamond 
shares  for  a  time,  and  Kaffirs  were  naturally  under  the 
influence  of  Continental  happenings.  Rubber  shares 
were  only  slightly  depressed  for  a  time  by  realisations 
effected  to  meet  losses  in  other  departments,  but  here 
again  the  offerings  were  quickly  absorbed.  Oil  shares 
have  been  particularly  active,  investment  buying  of  such 
shares  as  Shells  and  Spies  causing  a  speedy  recovery. 
The  chief  feature  was  the  almost  sensational  advance 
in  Ural  Caspians,  bears  being  forced  to  cover  by 
remarkably  opportune  or  inopportune — news  of  a 
gusher.  Shares  of  commercial  undertakings  have  been 
somewhat  disposed  to  weakness.  Prices  depreciated 
during  the  general  slump,  but  not  sufficiently  to  invite 
a  large  volume  of  buying. 

On  the  whole,  the  fears  of  serious  financial  trouble 
which  were  prevalent  at  the  end  of  last  week  are  no 
longer  so  generally  entertained,  but  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  spite  of  the  recovery  prices  as  a  rule 
are  still  considerably  below  the  last  making-up. 


COLD  HASH  AT  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S. 
By  John  Palmer. 

I SUPPOSE  that  every  intelligent  playgoer  read 
between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Frohman's  announcement 
about  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Barrie  as 
follows  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  intend  to  force  into 
production  at  my  nursery  of  all  the  talents  in  S. 
Martin's  Lane  three  celebrated  authors.  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Barrie  need  no  introduction 
from  me  (Old  Saw).  They  are  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words  (Shakespeare).  Some,  like  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero,  are  born  great  (ibid.),  and  knighted  in 
middle-age  ;  others,  like  Mr.  Shaw,  who,  to  put  it  collo- 
quially, has  worked  like  a  nigger  at  his  reputation, 
achieve  greatness  (ibid.) ;  others,  like  Mr.  Barrie,  who 
is  far  too  modest  to  accept  distinction  in  any  other 
circumstances,  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them  (ibid.). 
Such  as  they  are,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
heads  (ibid.),  I  am  presenting  them  that  you  may  at 
your  sweet  pleasure  pass  upon  their  reputations  in  a 
triple  bill — a  poor  thing  but  mine  own  (ibid.).  Pardon, 
gentles  all,  the  flat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dared  on 
this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth  so  great  an  object 
(ibid.).     The  authors  will  perform  as  usual". 

The  authors  did  perform  as  usual.  The  triple  bill 
was  an  exhibition  of  samples.  "If  you  like  this  sort 
of  thing  ",  said  the  triplice,  "  we  can  afford  you  un- 
limited quantities.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand.  Families  waited  on  nightly,  punctually 
served,  and  inspection  guaranteed."  Mr.  Shaw  did  not 
trouble  to  disguise  how  easily  he  can  write  a  play  by 
Mr.  Shaw.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  showed,  as  many  times 
before,  how  clever  he  is  at  thoroughly  exhausting  an 
idea — and  the  audience.  Mr.  Barrie — well,  Mr.  Barrie 
drew  from  a  nice-minded  man  the  comment  we  always 
hear  in  one  form  or  another  at  a  Barrie  play — 
"wonderfully  charming  :  and  how  poignant  !  one  smiles 
as  one  weeps,  and  one  weeps  as  one  smiles".  Mr. 
Barrie  has  won  a  high  place  in  English  dramatic  litera- 
ture ;  the  strong,  silent  Englishman  blubbers  aloud  at 
his  touch.  On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Barrie  just  did 
it  again  to  show  that  he  has  not  yet  lost  the  trick. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  one-act  demonstration,  shows  a 
sort  of  insolence  common  to  great  authors  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  He  assumes  that  everybody  has  read 
his  works.  "  Here  ",  in  effect  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  I 
give  you  Mr.  Lunn  and  Mrs.  Juno.  They  are  very 
funny  ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  absolutely  true  to  human 
nature.  You  would  understand  clearly  enough  how 
funny  and  true  they  are  if  you  had  read  my  previous 
works  on  family  life,  the  Englishman's  conscience,  the 
truth  about  the  sexes,  and  the  honour  of  a  gentleman. 
If  to-night  you  are  neither  amused,  nor  impressed, 
you  had  better  pretend  to  be  so;  for  if  you  neither 
laugh  at  me,  nor  agree  with  me,  you  are  simply  making 
a  public  demonstration  that  you  arc  uneducated.  The 
besf  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  home  and  purchase 
my  works.     You  will  thereafter  plumb  the  bottomless 


pit  of  your  ignorance.  You  will  observe  that  my  lit  lie 
comedy  arises  quite  naturally  from  the  fact  that, 
given  the  wicked  pretences  and  false  values  upon 
which  modern  society  is  based,  it  invariably  hap- 
pens that  an  Englishman's  so-called  passions  are 
at  issue  with  his  so-called  sense  of  duty,  and 
that  the  spectacle  of  their  conflict  is  for  the 
observer  who  knows  that  these  distinctions  are 
illogical  and  ridiculous  perpetually  a  source  of 
amusement.  The  terrible  mess  into  which  a  modern 
conversation  invariably  gets  whenever  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  morality  is  being  discussed  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Report  of  the  Divorce  Commission  has  not 
yet  been  issued  ;  and  that,  when  it  is  issued,  it  will  be 
an  entirely  muddled  and  inadequate  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  question  of  the  completest  simplicity.  Read 
my  preface  to  1  Getting  Married  '.  Putting  aside  a 
question  whose  discussion  might  possibly  lead  me  too 
far  from  the  business  in  hand,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Lunn  and  Mrs.  Juno  arc  the  people  we 
meet  in  the  Strand.  They  are  quite  ordinary  English 
types.  They  are  thoroughly  stupid;  except  that,  for 
dramatic  purposes,  they  have  a  marvellous  gift  of  self- 
criticism  and  detachment — how  else  could  they  explain 
to  us  their  stupidity?  If  you  have  read  my  works,  you 
will  immediately  perceive  that  Mr.  Lunn,  like  Mr. 
Tanner,  is  in  the  grip  of  the  life-force.  He  has  not  so 
many  brains  as  Mr.  Tanner  ;  his  misgivings  are  not 
intellectual.    But  he  had  puritan  ancestors,  and  ." 

But  Mr.  Shaw  is  only  one  of  three ;  and  space  is 
limited.  His  demonstration  is  a  collection  of  Shavian 
ana,  interesting  for  the  collector,  but  of  no  use  for 
the  literary  epicure  who  will  only  endure  an  author  at 
his  best.  There  are  funnier,  and  even  deeper,  things 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  contribution  to  the  triple  bill  than  in 
Mr.  Barrie's,  or  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  ;  but  it  is  a  careless, 
untidy  little  play  where  points  miss  fire  because,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  author  has  relaxed  the  salutary  self- 
discipline  which  made  his  "  Fanny  "  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful but  a  really  well-finished  production.  Mr. 
Shaw  seems,  in  his  latest  contribution  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture, to  assume  that  the  public  will  do  his  business  for 
him — that  they  will  meet  him  halfway  to  catch  his 
meaning,  and  that  therefore  he  need  no  longer  be  so 
careful  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  clearly  and  effectively. 

Just  as  Mr.  Shaw,  as  a  sample  of  what  he  can  do, 
resurrects  Mr.  Tanner  (having  dashed  out  his  brains 
and  given  him  puritan  ancestors)  ;  so  Mr.  Barrie  resur- 
rects Sentimental  Tommy  (turning  him  into  a  middle- 
aged  woman  of  twenty-nine).  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
turn  Tommy  into  a  woman  ;  because  it  enabled  the 
author  to  get  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  to  play  the  part ; 
and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  in  a  Barrie  play  is,  of  course, 
irresistible  for  an  English  audience.  Anyone  who  says 
a  hard  word  about  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  surly  bear ;  and 
anyone  who  says  a  hard  word  about  Miss  Vanbrugh 
is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.  Certainly  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  a  hard  word  about  either  Mr.  Barrie 
or  Miss  Vanbrugh.  Mr.  Barrie's  jokes  were  old  when 
he  discovered  them  ;  but  I  suppose  that  fundamental^ 
there  are  not  really  more  than  half-a-dozen  original 
jokes  in  the  world.  The  charm  (charm  is  the  inevitable 
word  :  it  is  a  word  correctly  used  of  authors  you  like 
when  you  don't  know  why  you  like  them)  of  Mr. 
Barrie  is  in  the  eternal  freshness  of  spirit  with  which 
he  is  able  to  repeat  himself.  There  is  only  one  joke  in 
Mr.  Barrie's  comedy  ;  but  all  experienced  play-makers 
know  that  one  joke  used  with  economy  and  discretion 
is  like  the  widow's  cruse.  The  joke  which  we  so  thank- 
fully enjoyed  at  the  Duke  of  York's  easily  outlasted 
Mr.  Barrie's  share  of  the"  evening  ;  nor  was  it  exces- 
sively new  or  startling.  Some  women  who  are 
twenty-nine  arc  never  a  year  older  until  they  are  fifty- 
nine.  That  is  the  joke.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  smiles  as  one  weeps  and  weeps  as  one  smiles. 
This  aspect  of  the  comedy  is  really  a  part  of  the  joke. 
Some  women  who  are  twenty-nine  often  feel  sorry  that 
they  can  never  be  a  year  older  until  they  are  fifty-nine. 
Sunt  lacrimal. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  ill-natured. 
Though   I  have  never  actually   blubbered,    as  strong 
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silent  Englishmen  frequently  do  when  Mr.  Barrie  is 
toward,  yet  I  have  (figuratively)  wept  with  Mr.  Barrie. 
I  have  even  smiled  as  I  wept.  But,  with  the  intellec- 
tual snobbery  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
one's  self-respect  in  a  freely  miseducated  country,  I 
thank  heaven  that  I  have  had  the  wisdom  to  write 
myself  down  an  ass  on  these  occasions.  One  always 
knows,  on  reflection,  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  wrong;  but 
he  rarelv  gives  you  time  to  discover  this  till  you  are 
out  of  the  theatre.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  success- 
ful play-making.  Nobody  had  a  chance  on  Monday 
evening.  I  should  on  this  occasion  have  been  too  much 
for  Mr.  Barrie  ;  but  unfortunately  Miss  Vanbrugh  was 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  combination  was  irresistible. 
I  have  regretfully  to  confess  that  Miss  Vanbrugh,  at 
any  rate,  is  "  charming  "  ;  and  that  she  fully  deserves 
to  be  the  idol  of  her  audience.  But  I  rather  doubt  her 
accuracy  when  she  tells  us  she  has  played  at  hide  and 
seek  with  Will  Shakespeare.  Even  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
would  scarcely  put  forward  so  amazingly  an  impudent 
claim  to  personal  familiarity  with  an  author  who,  after 
all,  was  more  than  a  player  in  the  company  of  Richard 
Burbage. 

I  am  glad  there  is  no  space  left  for  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 
I  should  have  to  be  so  very  rude. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CHAMBER  TRIOS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 
'  I  "HE  pianoforte  trk> — and  unless  the  contrary  is 
stated  the  term  trio  means  no  other  kind — was,  of 
course,  the  invention  of  the  Viennese  composers.  Of 
these  there  were  four  who  count — Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Schubert ;  these  four  are  the  only  great 
composers  who  wrote  in  the  Viennese  idiom.  Of  the 
four  two  wrote  trios  that  count  at  all,  Beethoven  and 
Schubert ;  and,  pace  the  manes  of  Sir  George  Grove, 
of  these  two  only  Beethoven  seriously  counts.  Haydn 
and  Mozart  wrote  the  most  superb  chamber  music  in 
the  world  for  strings  alone — is  there  anything  to  match 
the  G  minor  quintet  of  Mozart  for  exquisite  beauty  and 
perfectly  finished  workmanship  ?— but  as  soon  as  they 
combined  the  piano  with  strings  they  became  trivial. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  very  few. 
Mozart  composed  many  violin  sonatas,  but  only  half 
a  dozen  are  worthy  of  his  mighty  genius;  he  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  either  instrument ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  violin  part  could  easily  be  arranged  for 
the  piano,  and  the  work  would  lose  nothing.  Schubert, 
fine  in  his  string  quartets,  was  altogether  too  diffuse 
when  he  tackled  what  he  evidently  considered  the 
bigger  form  of  the  trio;  and  a  peculiar  Viennese  trick 
which  I  will  describe  presently  afforded  him  chances 
of  repealing  himself  endlessly  with  none  but  the  most 
superficial  variations.  But  Beethoven  found  in  the  trio 
a  form  that  eminently  suited  him,  and  in  that  form  we 
find  much  of  his  most  glorious  music.  The  trio  had 
been  a  slight  thing  ;  he  raised  it  to  one  of  the  greatest 
forms  of  art. 

It  helps  us  to  understand  the  somewhat  curious 
course  this  form  took  after  his  death  if  we  glance  at 
the  reasons  it  grew  up  at  all  (though  this  may 
involve  the  repetition  of  something  I  have  written 
before).  It  is  probable  that  neither  Haydn  nor 
Mozart  wrote  anything  for  strings  and  piano  unless  it 
was  wanted  for  some  definite  occasion.  Haydn  never 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  piano,  and  Mozart  onlv 
realised  them  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Neither 
made  any  use  of  what  sustaining  power  it  possesses ; 
where  Beethoven  would  have  boldly  written  a  long  note, 
leaving  us  to  hear  it  or  imagine  we  hear  it,  they  set 
down  elaborate  ornamental  passages,  playing,  so  to 
speak,  round  the  note.  Sustained  notes  they  left  to 
the  strings  :  hence  the  piano  at  once  became  the  domi- 
nating instrument— at  any  rate,  it  became  much  more 
prominent.  To  build  up  great  passages  in  the 
Beethoven  manner,  or  in  the  manner  that  both  Haydn 
and  Mozart  were  masters  of  in  the  quartet,  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  piano  had  to  be  kept  incessantly 
moving,  rushing  about  in  scales  and  arpeggios,  while 


the  strings  got  their  best  opportunities  of  showing  off 
in  slow  melodies,  where  beauty  of  tone  and  expressive 
playing  made  an  effect.  Generally  speaking,  that  is 
what  they  wanted  to  do  in  chamber-music  with  the 
piano.  It  served  their  turn  :  the  pianist  showed  off  in 
one  way,  and  the  fiddlers  in  another  way  ;  princely 
ears  were  delighted  and  everyone  was  satisfied.  We 
must  remember  that  these  hosts  of  small  compositions 
in  this  sense  were  nearly  all  intended  for  performance 
in  the  comparatively  small  salons  of  more  or  less  wealthy 
patrons  ;  the  piano  was  small  and  feeble  in  tone  ;  the 
string  players  had  not  the  power  of  execution  of  the 
average  student  of  two  or  three  years'  standing  at  the 
present  day.  For  the  sake  of  the  patron's  ears  the 
Viennese  device  I  have  alluded  to  was  practised.  In  a 
violin  sonata,  for  instance,  a  theme  is  announced  by, 
say,  the  violin  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  piano ; 
then  the  violin  takes  the  accompaniment  and  the  piano 
the  theme,  the  latter,  if  slow,  being  varied  and  broken 
up  into  ornamental  passages  to  disguise  the  poverty 
of  tone.  Thus  the  patron  heard  the  thing  twice,  and 
afterwards  could  perhaps  be  trusted  to  follow  the 
remainder  of  the  movement.  Up  to  the  end  Beethoven 
used  this  somewhat  mechanical  trick,  mainly  in  his 
violin  sonatas  ;  Schubert  abused  it  shamefully,  covering 
sheets  of  music-paper  with  barefaced  repetitions  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  to  make  them  look  like  genuine 
development  passages. 

That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  meagre  sonata 
form — which  is  also  a  kind  of  trio  form — was  taken  up 
by  Beethoven.  Of  course,  we  know  how  he  ampli- 
fied all  the  forms  used  by  Mozart,  and  inevitably 
he  did  so  with  the  trio.  He  had  larger  pianos  to 
write  for,  pianos  which  could  to  a  certain  degree 
sustain  the  sound  of  the  notes ;  and  he  did  not, 
like  Mozart,  belong  to  the  florid  school  of  piano- 
writers,  but  was  of  those  who  sought  to  get  effects  of 
the  utmost  grandeur.  In  the  violin  sonatas,  the 
'cello  sonatas,  but  chiefly  in  the  trios,  he  strove 
his  hardest  to  get  breadth,  fulness  and  volume, 
and  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  ;  he  used  the  piano, 
n<Jt  indeed  as  a  substitute  for  the  orchestra,  but  as  an 
instrument  with  a  character  and  capabilities  of  its  own, 
a  character  and  capabilities  which  he  exploited  to  the 
full.  Again,  the  art  of  violin  playing  was  coming  along 
apace  ;  the  violin  virtuoso  had  appeared  ;  and  Beethoven 
could  write  violin  passages  which  the  previous  genera- 
tion would  have  regarded  as  too  absurdly  difficult  ever 
to  be  worth  learning.  And,  last,  Beethoven  wrote  not 
primarily  for  the  patron's  ears.  The  patron  indeed 
lived  ;  but  Beethoven  was  about  the  last  musician  to 
live  on  him.  Beethoven  had  his  eye  not  so  much  on 
the  patron's  salon  as  on  the  publisher  and  the  concert- 
room — in  a  word,  he  wrote  for  the  public,  not  the 
patron.  All  that  the  strings  could  give  in  brilliance 
he  exacted  from  them  ;  all  that  the  piano  could  yield 
in  sonority  and  resonance  he  demanded  also ;  and  thus 
he  created  an  imposing  form  of  art  that  would  bear 
playing  in  comparatively  large  halls  in  place  of  the 
little  anaemic  productions  of  his  predecessors — things 
that  had  to  be  tenderly  treated  in  a  small  chamber. 
Beethoven's  are  the  only  trios  that  sound  well  in  a 
large  hall. 

"  Sound  well  ",  I  say,  because  that  is  the  test  :  trios 
that  do  not  sound  well  in  a  large  hall  should  not  be 
played  simply  because  their  composer  happened  to  be 
a  great  master.  The  trios  written  before  Beethoven  do 
not  sound  well ;  and,  to  come  to  the  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  insist  to-day,  neither  do  those  written  after 
him.  The  earlier  ones  are  conceived  on  too  small  a 
scale,  the  later  ones  on  too  large  a  scale.  As  concert 
halls  have  got  bigger  and  bigger  the  piano  has  been 
enlarged  to  fill  them  ;  while  the  'cello  and  violin  remain 
where  they  were.  We  have  no  longer  three  equal 
voices  helping  one  another  without  fear  or  favour,  but 
one  noisy,  obstreperous  giant  who  occasionally,  in  a 
gracious  mood,  lowers  his  tones  for  a  few  minutes  to 
let  his  companions  be  heard.  On  Wednesday  three 
well-known  artists,  Thibaud,  Casals  and  Bauer,  gave 
one  of  their  trio  afternoons,  illustrating  what  I  have 
just  said.    It  may  be  added  that  these  concerts  are  a 
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continuation  of  those  given  a  while  back,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Kreisler  is  replaced  by  Thibaud. 
The  trio  included  Beethoven's  D  major  trio,  Brahms' 
in  E  flat,  and  Mendelssohn's  in  C  minor.  The 
Beethoven  was  magnificently  played  ;  the  Brahms  for 
the  most  part  missed  fire  ;  and  nothing  better  could 
have  been  done  with  the  Mendelssohn.  And  the 
Beethoven  sounded  magnificent  also,  while  the  other 
two  made  scarcely  any  effect. 

The  Beethoven  represents  him  at  his  finest.  The 
combination  of  fierce  energy  and  sweetness  in  the  first 
movement  is  remarkable  even  for  Beethoven  ;  for  not 
only  do  the  two  moods  alternate,  but  at  times  they 
blend  mysteriously.  The  slow  movement  is  even  more 
mysterious,  and  reminds  one  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Rondo  in  the  Waldstein  piano  sonata.  The  finale  is 
perfectly  lovely  from  beginning  to  end  and  on  the 
whole  cheerful,  as  though  the  composer  had  awakened 
from  a  bad  dream  to  find  a  bright  spring  morning  with 
the  sun  shining.  What  interested  me  chiefly,  how- 
ever, in  listening  to  a  masterpiece  that  I  know  by  heart 
was  the  consummate  skill  with  which  piano,  violin  and 
'cello  work  together  to  achieve  a  great  result,  each 
preserving  its  individuality.  The  fulness  of  the  thing 
was  wonderful ;  yet  there  was  no  muddiness,  no  over- 
thickening  of  the  inner  parts — all  was  of  a  crystalline 
clearness.  Next  we  heard  Brahms,  and  it  was  all 
feebleness  and  mud.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  horn  trio  ;  but  the  part  that  is  wrong  is 
the  piano.  Either  it  is  subdued  to  let  the  others  speak, 
in  which  case  it  is  feeble  ;  or  it  smashes  away  with  the 
idea  of  working  up  a  big  climax,  in  which  case  it  is 
all  mud — mud  in  which  'cello  and  fiddle  are  smothered. 
Listening  to  such  music — though  I  admit  the  first  three 
movements  were  not  so  well  played  as  they  might  have 
been — one  perceived  that  in,  say,  twenty  years  the  trio 
escaped  from  the  stunting  atmosphere  of  the  prince's 
salon  to  the  free  air  of  the  concert  hall,  where  it 
attained  its  full  growth,  and  that  in  the  fifty  and  odd 
which  elapsed  between  the  D  major  of  Beethoven  and  the 
E  flat  of  Brahms  it  has  dwindled  and  perished  again. 
About  half-way  through  the  period  Mendelssohn's  C 
minor  trio  was  composed,  and  a  very  funny  thing  it  is. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  contains  some  charming 
tunes  and  passages  ;  but  save  in  the  literal  sense  that 
it  is  written  for  three  instruments,  it  is  not  a  trio  at 
all.  I  have  read  in  learned  text-books  that  Mendels- 
sohn's fault  was  treating  the  trio  combination  as  a 
substitute  for  the  orchestra  ;  and  greater  nonsense  was 
never  talked.  That  is  not  the  fault  :  the  fault  is  that 
Mendelssohn,  whether  writing  trios,  quartets,  piano- 
pieces  or  symphonies — save  the  picturesque  Scotch 
symphony — could  not  forget  that  he  was  a  Jew  psalm 
writer.  If  some  of  the  parts  of  this  trio  were  arranged 
for  voices  and  some  appropriate  or  inappropriate  texts 
scattered  about  we  should  have  a  work  fit  to  put  along 
side  of  the  "  Lauda  Sion  ".  The  abominable  use, 
without  rhy  me  or  reason,  of  the  chorale  in  the  finale 
is  characteristic.  Such  a  composition  is  not  in  the 
line  of  development — development  backward,  however 
— of  the  trio  since  Beethoven.  The  Brahms  is  ;  and  it 
shows  that  a  good  healthy  process  may  be  carried  too 
far.  Composers  now  must  do  one  of  two  things  :  if 
they  want  to  employ  a  huge  modern  grand  piano  in  a 
huge  hall,  they  must  invent  new  instruments  of  at  least 
ten  times  the  shouting  power  of  the  present  fiddle  and 
'cello;  or  they  must  write  in  the  present  style  and  have 
their  works  played  with  a  smaller  piano  in  a  smaller 
room.  A  third  plan  might  have  its  advantages  :  let  us 
all  start  writing  exactly  as  Beethoven  wrote.  Only  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  do,  and  at  best  we  should  stand 
still  :  we  could  only  do  again  what  Beethoven  has  done 
miraculously.  I'm  afraid  the  smaller  the  piano  and 
smaller  concert-room  is  the  only  plan.  Then  the  trio 
might  come  to  life  again  :  that  is,  sound  well  instead 
of  merely  looking  like  music  in  the  score. 

Just  a  word  about  the  artists.  Bauer  and  Casals 
played  as  finely  as  ever,  but  whether  Thibaud  will  prove 

a  success  I  cannot  ycl  say.  Either  he  Suppresses  him- 
self loo  much  or  his  Lone  is  too  thin  and  weak— too 
French,  in  fact. 


MEREDITH'S  LETTERS. 

Bv  Filsox  Young. 

C  OMETHING  of  Autumn,  and  the  glory  of  fading 
leaves,  lies  in  this  collection  of  the  personal 
writings  of  George  Meredith.*  A  man's  published 
letters  are  generally  the  last  link  that  joins  us  with  his 
external  and  material  life ;  they  speak  to  us  with  a 
kind  of  personal  intimacy,  like  the  things  he  has  used, 
the  chair  he  has  sat  in,  his  vacant  place  in  the  visible 
world.  They  are  the  garment  of  his  individuality, 
woven  of  memories,  and  the  clothing  of  his  bodilv 
appearance  in  the  w  orld  of  men  ;  and  when,  like  the 
clothes  he  wore,  the  memories  enshrined  in  them  begin 
to  fade  and  perish,  he  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into 
history  and  taken  his  place  finally  with  the  dead. 

To  the  public  at  large  these  letters  of  Meredith  will 
be  like  the  drawing  aside  of  a  curtain,  the  unveiling 
of  a  portrait  of  one  whom  they  never  knew  in  life.  For 
Meredith  kept  himself  personally  in  great  seclusion ; 
warm  as  w-as  his  heart  for  the  world  of  men,  the 
thing  we  call  the  public  was  generally  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  him,  was  never  loved  or  cultivated  by 
him  ;  pitied,  perhaps,  but  never  regarded  as  a  thing 
to  be  flattered  or  propitiated.  As  a  result  his  life  was 
his  own,  lived  among  his  real  friends,  and  they  formed 
round  him  a  kind  of  shield  to  protect  him  from  prying 
eyes  and  the  impertinences  that  would  have  vexed  his 
sensitive  nature.  Now  that  he  has  gone,  however,  his 
son  has  very  wisely  realised  that  he  has  become  the 
property  of  his  country,  and  that  there  is  a  not  incon- 
siderable public  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  Jionour, 
and  who  have  the  right  to  some  intimate  glimpses  of 
him  now  that  it  can  no  longer  hurt  him.  The  selection 
of  letters  is  admirably  made  ;  in  fact  I  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  any  collection  of  letters  which  in  themselves, 
told  the  story  of  a  life,  or  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
public  to  know  of  it,  so  runningly  and  in  such  true 
colours.  The  editor  has  hardly  written  a  word  ;  the 
letters  themselves  unfold  the  story  of  the  life  from  its 
earnest,  strenuous  Springtime  to  the  golden  Autumn 
and  clear  Winter  in  which  it  closed.  The  note  of  the 
life  thus  revealed  was  of  a  noble  simplicity  which  has 
its  lesson  for  our  time,  although  it  is  a  lesson  not  likely 
to  be  learned.  Its  mellow  maturity,  and  the  lateness 
with  which  anything  like  external  success  came  in  it, 
are  comforting  and  inspiring  in  a  day  when  men  grow 
old  at  forty  and  women  grow  young  at  fifty ;  and 
literary  men  especially  should  take  notice  of  his  word 
to  Stevenson,  "  Take  my  advice,  defer  ambition,  and 
let  all  go  easy  with  you  until  you  count  forty  :  then 
lash  out  from  full  stores  ".  Of  Meredith  himself  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  he  did  not  so  much  defer 
ambition,  as  that  word  is  generally  understood,  as 
abandon  it  and  put  entirely  from  his  mind  any  notion 
of  success  as  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  day. 
And  it  was  thus  that  his  best  work  was  done. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  this  book  is  the  record 
it  contains  of  his  friendships — not  all  of  them,  but  some 
of  them.  Notable  among  these  the  letters  to  Lord 
Morley  are  easily  first  as  the  expression  of  a  close  and 
beautiful  affection.  The  rollicking  fun  in  the  letters  to 
William  Hardman  that  remind  one  of  the  now  muti- 
lated Franko  in  "  Evan  Harrington  "  strike  a  quite 
different  and  a  lighter,  though  not  more  happy  note  ; 
the  letters  to  Admiral  Maxse  are  full  of  vigorous  com- 
ment on  the  people  and  things  of  the  hour  ;  but  it  w  as 
to  Morley  that  he  wrote  most  fully  of  things  eternal, 
of  the  strokes  that  befell  him,  and  of  his  hope  and 
courage  in  spite  of  them.  Concerning  his  life  at  Box- 
hill  immediately  after  his  wife's  death  is  a  passage  not 
to  be  commented  upon,  but  to  be  read  with  a  certain 
grateful  reverence  : 

"  This  place  of  withered  recollections  is  like  an  old 
life  to  be  lived  again  without  sunshine.  I  cross  and 
recross  it.  Sharp  spikes  where  flowers  were.  Death 
is  death,  as  you  say  ,  bill  I  get  to  her  by  consulting 
her  thoughts  and  w  ishes — and  so  she  lives  in  me.  This, 

*  "  The  Letters  of  Creole  Meredith."  Collected  and  edited  by 
his  Son     Two  vols.    London  :  Constab'e.    1912.  21s. 
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if  one  has  the  strength  of  soul,  brings  a  spirit  to  us. 
I  feel  the  blow  as  I  get  more  distant  from  it.  While 
she  lingered  I  could  not  hope  for  it  to  last,  and  now 
I  could  crave  any  of  the  latest  signs  of  her  breathing— 
a  weakness  of  my  flesh.  When  the  mind  shall  be 
steadier,  I  shall  have  her  calmly  present — past  all 
tears. " 

One  of  the  most  nobly  pathetic  things  which  the  book 
affords  is  the  contrast  between  the  splendid  activity, 
joy  in  the  natural  life  of  youth,  and  delight  in  strenuous 
sensation  of  the  early  days,  and  the  deprivation  and 
helplessness  and  enforced  inactivity  of  old  age.  Per- 
haps the  most  poignant  expression  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  his  last  letter  to  Leslie  Stephen,  then  at  the  point  of 
death.  "  We  who  have  loved  the  motion  of  legs  and 
the  sweep  of  the  winds,  we  come  to  this.  But  for 
myself,  I  will  own  that  it  is  the  Natural  order.  There 
is  no  irony  in  Nature."  And  a  month  or  two  earlier 
he  had  written,  "  I  find  nothing  to  regret  in  the  going, 
at  rav  age,  and  only  a  laughing  snarl  as  I  look  about 
upon  the  deprivations  which  make  the  going  easy  ". 

I  am  of  the  generation  that  came  too  late  to  know 
Meredith  personally  in  his  prime,  and  had  such  venera- 
tion for  him  that  the  desire  to  look  upon  and  speak 
with  him  was  repressed  as  being  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  a  curiosity  shared  by  the  vulgar,  and  an  intrusion 
upon  dignified  and  sorrowful  old  age.  When  I  read 
the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted  I  was  glad  from 
my  heart  that  I  never  availed  myself  of  any  of  the 
chances  that  offered  to  bring  myself  personally  to  his 
notice  or  invade  his  solitude.  I  remember  one  day  in 
the  early  Spring  of  1904  (and  possibly  the  very  day  on 
which  that  letter  to  Stephen  was  written)  I  was  coming 
down  Boxhill  beside  his  cottage  and  saw  the  grand, 
forlorn  old  figure  seated  in  his  donkey  chair  turning  in 
at  the  gate  of  the  cottage.  I  had  every  excuse  to  speak 
to  him,  for  Admiral  Maxse  had  spoken  of  me  to  him, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  last  who  had  seen  that  old  friend 
of  his  alive.  But  a  sense  of  decency  and  reverence  held 
me  back ;  I  looked  upon  him  with  awe,  as  though  I 
had  come  unawares  upon  something  that  should  have 
been  sacred,  mysterious  and  veiled.  He  was  of  all 
living  men  the  one  I  most  reverenced.  Half  of  me 
longed  to  go  and  kneel  at  his  feet ;  the  other  half,  and 
what  I  am  glad  to  think  now  was  a  truer  instinct  and 
a  greater  reverence,  held  me  back  ;  and  I  paused  out 
of  his  sight  till  the  little  procession  had  turned  in  at 
the  gate.  And  I  can  never  be  glad  enough  that  I  did 
so,  when  I  think  that  on  that  very  day  he  may  have 
written  those  tragic  words,  "  We — we  come  to  this  ". 

The  happiest  things  that  the  world  gave  him  were 
probably  his  friendships  with  women,  from  the  devo- 
tion of  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  numerous  friends 
that  he  made  in  old  age,  especially  among  the  young 
and  beautiful  of  the  coming  generation.  Most  notable 
are  his  letters  to  Lady  Ulrica  Baring  in  her  girlhood, 
to  Mrs.  Walter  Palmer,  to  Lady  Lewis  and  her 
daughters,  to  Mrs.  Christopher  Wilson,  Mrs.  Meynell, 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sturgis,  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage.  One  could  fill  columns  by  quoting  from 
them,  but  they  are  things  to  be  read  in  their  entirety. 
One  perfect  utterance,  addressed  to  Lady  Lytton,  may, 
however,  be  quoted,  since  it  is  complete  in  itself  and 
contains  a  universal  message  : 

"  There  is  no  consolation  for  a  weeping  heart.  Onlv 
the  mind  can  help  it,  when  the  showers  have  passed 
I  might  be  of  use  in  talking  with  you.  As  it  is,  I  do 
not  know  how  far  you  have  advanced  in  the  compre- 
hension of  Life.  I  can  but  pray  that  you  may  be 
strengthened  to  bear  what  blows  befall  you,  and  ask 
for  fortitude.  This  is  the  lesson  for  the  young,  that 
whatever  the  heart  clings  to  lays  it  open  to  grief,  of 
necessity  in  such  a  world  as  ours  ;  and  whatever  the 
soul  embraces  gives  peace  and  is  permanent.  But  that 
comes  to  us  after  many  battles — or  only  to  the  strong 
mind  which  does  not  require  them  for  enlightenment." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  deep  his  early  unpopu- 
larity had  bitten  into  Meredith's  soul,  so  that  it  was 
Jong  before  he  realised  the  genuine  reverence  and  devo- 
tion with  which  he  came  to  be  regarded  by  a  whole 


generation  of  men  of  letters.  Apparently  he  never 
believed  it  until  long  after  it  was  an  accomplished  fact; 
could  not  understand  that  the  world  should  really  take 
any  interest  in  him  or  pay  much  heed  to  his  voice, 
even  at  the  time  when  his  leaching  and  outlook  upon 
life  were  influencing  all  that  was  best  in  the  younger 
generation.  It  is  consoling  to  think  that  he  did  realise 
this  before  he  died,  and  that  although  he  had  long  out- 
lived the  age  when  recognition  or  applause  could  be 
of  much  value  to  him,  the  address  of  congratulation 
on  his  eightieth  birthday  did  reveal  to  him  unmistak- 
ably the  place  he  held  in  the  hearts  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-men.  I  think  that  the  final  impressions  left  by 
this  admirable  collection  of  letters  on  the  general  reader 
will  be  one  of  profound  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  to 
those  whose  task  it  was  more  intimately  to  care  for 
him.  He  was  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  his 
human  happiness  ;  they  stood  in  place  of  the  larger 
world  ;  and  they  fulfilled  their  privilege  and  their  trust 
in  a  manner  which,  seeing  the  response  it  evoked  from 
him,  must  have  been  more  than  its  own  reward. 


LETTERS   FROM   WILDER  SPAIN. 
By  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner. 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  CAVE  REVISITED. 

{In  two  Icttci's.) 

DURING  the  past  week  I  have  had  staying  with  me 
the  Abbe  Henri  Breuil,  the  famous  professor  of 
human  palaeontology  in  Paris,  whose  recent  discoveries 
of  rock-paintings  in  Wales,  in  company  with  Professor 
Sollas,  of  Oxford,  have  attracted  so  much  attention. 
Last  spring  the  Abbe  paid  me  a  visit  at  Algeciras  with 
a  view  to  examine  the  cave  which  I  described  in  the 
Saturday  Review  last  autumn,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  his  visit  to  this  country  to  show  him  my  notes  on 
the  explorations  we  had  made  together.  Since  these 
shed  a  little  light  on  several  of  the  things  which 
puzzled  me,  and  probably  some  of  my  readers  also  in 
my  former  letters,  I  shall  now,  with  the  Abbe's 
approval,  endeavour  to  describe  what  we  saw. 
>  After  the  issue  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1910,  in  which  the  bones  found  in  the 
cave  were  described  "as  belonging  to  a  remarkable 
race  of  pre-historic  man  ",  I  received  letters  from 
various  quarters  asking  for  further  particulars.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Keith's  references  to  my  cave  in  his  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Evolution  of  Man  "  in  1910  and  his 
paper  on  recently  discovered  remains  of  pre-historic 
man  which  he  read  before  the  British  Association  in 
191 1  brought  me  further  inquiries.  Lastly  the  articles 
in  the  Saturday  Review  attracted  the  attenion  of 
others.  When,  in  1910,  I  first  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating into  the  depths  of  the  cave,  although  I  had, 
like  many  people,  heard  of  the  Bushmen's  drawings  in 
South  Africa  and  of  certain  interesting  discoveries  in 
Central  France  and  Northern  Spain  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature,  I  had  never  seen  a  scientific  report  on 
the  subject.  But  subsequently  I  was  shown  at  the 
British  Museum  the  remarkable  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  the  various  monographs  by 
the  Abbe  Henri  Breuil  on  the  caverns  he  had 
explored  during  recent  years;  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  marvellous  drawings  of  bison  and  other 
animals  in  the  cave  of  Altamira  near  Santander  in 
Northern  Spain,  published  in  1904.  From  a  study  of 
these  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  upon  what  might  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
useful  link  in  the  history  of  the  mysterious  race  of  rock- 
artists  who  have  left  records  of  their  skill  in  such  widely 
separated  points  on  the  earth's  surface  as  Western 
Siberia,  France,  Northern  Spain,  Oran  in  Northern 
Africa,  the  Sahara,  and  last  and  strangest  of  all,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  me  was  a  remark  I  came  across 
in  one  account  of  these  cave  drawings  in  France  to  the 
effect  that  no  doubt  some  day  the  pre-historic  race  who 
drew  the  pictures  would  be  traced  through  Spain  and 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  caves  in  Northern 
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Africa.  For  my  subsequent  discovery  in  the  Serrania 
of  Ronda,  some  five  hundred  miles  south  of  Santander 
and  about  half  that  distance  west  of  Oran,  was  a  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  forecast.  Since  1910  similar 
discoveries  near  Albacete,  some  three  hundred  miles  east 
of  my  cave,  have  forged  yet  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  communication  from  Perigueux  in  France  to  Algiers. 

From  all  I  read  it  seemed  that  without  question  the 
proper  person  to  explore  my  cave  and  f  orm  a  just  opinion 
of  the  value  of  its  contents  was  the  Abbe  Breuil.  It 
was  therefore  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  last  Novem- 
ber I  received  a  letter  from  M.  Breuil,  written  from  the 
Institut  de  Paleontologic  in  Paris,  saying  he  would 
much  like  to  visit  my  cave  and  asking  me  if  I  would 
conduct  him  thither.  Before  many  days  I  had  arranged 
for  the  Abbe  to  come  to  me  in  the  spring. 

Mindful  of  the  difficulties  I  had  experienced  in  gain- 
ing access  to  the  cave  on  former  occasions  owing  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  appliances,  I  impressed  upon  the  Abbe 
the  importance  of  having  plenty  of  ropes  and  some  rope- 
ladders,  and  this  more  especially  since  I  was  naturally 
unaware  of  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  rock  climbing 
possessed  by  him  and  his  companions. 

So  it  came  about  that  in  the  middle  of  March  the 
Abbe  arrived  at  Algeciras,  having  been  engaged  in 
examining  a  series  of  recently  discovered  rock-shelters 
near  Albacete,  Velez  Blanco  and  Jaen,  on  his  way  from 
Paris.  With  him  came  Dr.  Hugo  Obermaier,  a  Bavarian 
savant,  also  a  professor  at  the  Institut  de  Paleontologie 
of  Paris,  and  Sefior  Juan  Cabre,  from  Madrid.  Cabre 
is  a  most  skilful  young  artist  and  photographer,  who  has 
already  done  much  excellent  work  with  the  Abbe  in 
various  caverns  and  rock-shelters  in  other  parts  of 
Spain. 

On  20  March  we  started  on  our  expedition  and  estab- 
lished ourselves  in  a  small  house  within  two  hours' 
march  of  the  cave.  There  had  been  unusually  heavy 
rains  and  floods  in  Andalusia  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  the  actual  rainfall  in  the  Sierras, 
where  we  proposed  to  work,  having  been  over  thirty 
inches  between  1  January  and  1  March.  Hence  I  was 
fully  prepared  to  find  the  caves  extremely  wet,  but  here 
we  were  agreeably  surprised,  for  we  found  them  con- 
siderably drier  than  on  any  previous  occasion  when 
I  had  visited  them.  Our  equipment  was  complete. 
For  climbing  we  had  one  rope-ladder  of  50  feet,  two  of 
40  feet,  and  160  feet  of  ii-inch  Alpine  rope,  also  plenty 
of  spare  rope  and  stout  cod-line.  For  lighting  up  the 
caverns  we  had  brought  six  acetylene  lamps,  and  for 
photographing  the  pictures  two  half-plate  cameras  and 
the  necessary  appliances  for  colour  photography.  Also 
we  had  300  metres  of  tracing  paper  wherewith  to  obtain 
accurate  impressions  of  the  marvellous  drawings.  It 
took  some  time  to  convey  this  mass  of  equipment  and 
stores  up  the  300  feet  of  steep  broken  rocks  which,  after 
we  had  unloaded  our  donkeys,  separated  us  from  the 
entrance  to  the  cave. 

Throughout  the  process  of  rigging  up  our  ladders  and 
ropes  it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the 
actual  heights  and  depths  as  well  as  the  widths  of  the 
subterranean  ravines  and  gullies,  as  now  ascertained  by 
the  inexorable  accuracy  of  ladder-lengths  and  fathoms 
of  cordage,  with  the  estimated  dimensions  made  two 
years  before,  when  all  that  lay  before  us  was  unknown 
and  wrapped  in  the  profound  gloom  of  the  shadows  of 
the  crags.  And  here  a  surprise  awaited  me.  Thus  what  I 
had  described  as  a  "  clear  drop  of  twenty  feet''  from 
the  "  window  "  to  the  first  landing-stage  below  took 
over  thirty  feet  of  rope-ladder,  whilst  the  second  preci- 
pice at  the  end  of  the  steep  slope  below  it  required  the 
whole  forty  feet  of  our  second  ladder. 

Having  crossed  the  ravine  and  reached  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  cliff,  we  soon  got  a  line  up  it,  with  the 
aid  of  which  we  rigged  up  our  third  ladder.  Here  again 
we  found  a  fifty-foot  ladder  none  too  long  to  enable  us 
to  climb  a  crag  I  had  estimated  to  be  forty  feet.  Wc 
now  passed  a  cod-line  from  the  "  window  "  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  we  were  on,  and  hauled  across  our 
long  Alpine  rope  and  made  fast  the  end  to  a  great  mass 
of  stalagmite,  which  I  described  as  "  a  natural  bollard  " 


in  my  second  letter  of  last  autumn.  We  found  to  our 
surprise  that  the  total  width  from  the  "  window  "  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery  where  we  stood  took  about  one 
hundred  feet  of  rope,  or  about  double  what  I  had 
reckoned  the  span  to  be  in  the  dim  uncertain  light  last 
year. 

Once  the  line  was  across  jt  was  a  simple  matter  to 
slip  on  a  block  and  traveller  and  thus  establish  a  flying 
bridge.  The  rest  was  easy  enough ;  all  the  weighty 
cameras,  tripods,  acetylene  lamps,  tins  of  carbide,  extra 
ropes  and  other  accessories  were  quickly  run  across  the 
deep  gully,  which  at  the  actual  point  of  passage  is  over 
seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  before  long  we  had  assembled 
the  whole  party  at  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  leading 
to  the  main  series  of  caverns  containing  the  pictures. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Abbe  Breuil  to  publish 
an  illustrated  monograph  on  the  pictures  and  symbols 
we  saw  in  these  caverns,  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to 
describing  the  general  explorations  of  the  cave  and  to 
giving  a  few  explanations  of  matters  which  perplexed  me 
sorely  on  the  occasions  of  my  earlier  visits,  and  which 
may  perhaps  equally  have  perplexed  those  who  read  my 
letters. 

It  is  superfluous  to  dilate  upon  the  intense  fascina- 
tion of  visiting  such  an  extraordinary  place  with  a  man 
possessed  of  the  Abbe's  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
I  will  merely  say  that  his  explanations  of  some  of  the 
most  mysterious  of  the  problems  which  had  presented 
themselves  in  former  visits  were  as  ready  as  they  were 
simple  and  as  simple  as  they  were  convincing.  Thus 
the  curious  rings  and  circular  pits  of  clean  flaked  lime- 
stone which  I  had  noticed  in  the  arched  roofs  of  the 
caverns  and  galleries,  which  may  be  described  as  in- 
verted "  pot-holes  ",  he  ascribed  to  water  action  in 
remote  ages  and  to  torrential  water  action.  With 
regard  to  the  vexed  problem  as  to  how  people  could  see 
to  draw  the  mystic  signs  and  pictures  in  spots  where 
it  was  quite  certain  no  glimmer  of  light  could  ever  enter, 
he  was  positive  that  the  draughtsmen  must  have  had 
artificial  light,  "  and  good  lights  too  ",  and  he  assured 
me  that  his  many  explorations  in  other  similar  caverns 
had  led  him  to  this  conclusion.  He  justly  ridiculed  the 
fantastic  theory  that  these  pre-historic  races  could  "  see 
in  the  dark  ",  as  has  been  lightly  advanced  by  some,  and 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  He  admitted 
that  wild  animals  and  certain  wild  tribes  can,  no  doubt, 
sec  far  better  than  can  we  when  the  light  is  bad,  but  that 
is  a  totally  different  matter  from  "  seeing  in  the  dark  ". 
As  to  the  signification  of  the  weird  marks  and 
"  letras  ",  he  could  give  no  opinion.  But  he  had  met 
with  very  similar  ones  in  other  caverns  and  rock- 
shelters,  and  in  some  instances  they  bore  signs  of  being 
the  earlier  forms  or  indications  of  drawings  of  a  more 
complete  nature. 

With  reference  to  the  pigments  employed,  he  agreed 
that  the  black  was  some  preparation  from  charcoal,  and 
that  the  red  and  the  yellow  were  some  forms  of  ochre. 
But  what  I  had  described  as  "  slate-blue  "  he  pointed 
out  to  me  was  really  black  which  had  been  coated  with 
a  crystallised  lime  deposit  and  thus  acquired  a  some- 
what blue  tint.  With  this  one  exception  he  gave  his 
approval  to  all  that  I  had  written  last  year,  which 
naturally  was  extremely  gratifying. 


THREE  TALES. 
By  Lord  Duxsany. 
I.— FURROW-MAKER. 

HE  was  all  in  black,  but  his  friend  was  dressed  in 
brown — members  of  two  old  families. 
"  Is  there  any  change  in  the  way  you  build  your 
houses?  "  said  he  in  black. 

"  No  change  ",  said  the  other.   "  And  you?  " 
"  We  change  not  ",  he  said. 

A  man  went  by  in  the  distance  riding  a  bicycle. 

"  He  is  always  changing",  said  the  one  in  black, 
"  of  late  almost  every  century.  He  is  uneasy.  Always 
changing." 
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"  He  changes  the  way  he  builds  his  house,  does  he 
not?  "  said  the  brown  one. 

"So  my  family  say  ",  said  the  other.  "They  say 
he  has  changed  of  late." 

"They  say  he  takes  much  to  cities?  "  the  brown 
one  said. 

"  My  cousin  who  lives  in  belfries  tells  me  so  ",  said 
the  black  one.    "  He  says  he  is  much  in  cities." 
"  And  there  he  grows  lean?  "  said  the  brown  one. 
"Yes,  he  grows  lean." 

"Is  it  true  what  they  say?  "  said  the  brown  one. 
"  Caw  ",  said  the  black  one. 

"  Is  it  true  that  he  cannot  live  many  centuries?  " 

"  No,  no",  said  the  black  one.  "  Furrow-maker 
will  not  die.  We  must  not  lose  Furrow-maker.  He 
has  been  foolish  of  late  ;  he  has  played  with  smoke  and 
is  sick.  His  engines  have  wearied  him  and  his  cities  are 
evil.  Yes,  he  is  very  sick.  But  in  a  few  centuries  he 
will  forget  his  folly  and  we  shall  not  lose  Furrow- 
maker.  Time  out  of  mind  he  has  delved  and  my  family 
have  got  their  food  from  the  raw  earth  behind  him. 
He  will  not  die." 

"  But  they  say,  do  they  not  ",  said  the  brown  one, 
"  his  cities  are  noisome,  and  that  he  grows  sick  in 
them  and  can  run  no  longer,  and  that  it  is  with  him 
as  it  is  with  us  when  we  grow  too  many,  and  the  grass 
has  the  bitter  taste  in  the  rainy  season,  and  our  young 
grow  bloated  and  die?  " 

"  Who  says  it?  "  replied  the  black  one. 

"Pigeon",  the  brown  one  answered.  "He  came 
back  all  dirty.  And  Hare  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
cities  once.  He  says  it  too.  Man  was  too  sick  to 
chase  him.  He  thinks  that  Man  will  die,  and  his  wicked 
friend  Dog  with  him.  Dog  !  He  will  die.  That  nasty 
fellow  Dog.    He  will  die  too,  the  dirty  fellow  !  " 

"  Pigeon  and  Hare  !  "  said  the  black  one.  "  We 
shall  not  lose  Furrow-maker." 

"  Who  told  you  he  will  not  die?  "  his  brown  friend 
said. 

"  Who  told  me  !  "  the  black  one  said.  "  My  family 
and  his  have  understood  each  other  time  out  of  mind. 
We  know  what  follies  will  kill  each  other  and  what 
each  may  survive,  and  I  say  that  Furrow-maker  will 
not  die." 

He  will  die  '\  said  the  brown  one. 
"  Caw  ",  said  the  other. 

And  Man  said  in  his  heart  :  "  Just  one  invention 
more.  There  is  something  I  want  to  do  with  petrol 
yet,  and  then  I  will  give  it  all  up  and  go  back  to  the 
woods." 


II—  LOBSTER  SALAD. 

I  was  climbing  round  the  perilous  outside  of  the 
Palace  of  Colquonhombros.  So  far  below  me  that  in 
the  tranquil  twilight  and  clear  air  of  those  lands  I  could 
only  barely  see  them,  lay  the  craggy  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  along  no  battlements  or  terrace  edge  I 
was  climbing,  but  on  the  sheer  face  of  the  wall  itself, 
getting  what  foothold  I  could  where  the  boulders 
joined.  Had  my  feet  been  bare  I  was  done,  but  though 
I  was  in  my  nightshirt  I  had  on  stout  leather  boots, 
and  their  edges  somehow  held  in  those  narrow  cracks. 
My  fingers  and  wrists  were  aching.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  stop  for  a  moment  I  might  have  been  lured  to  give 
a  second  look  at  the  fearful  peaks  of  the  mountains 
down  there  in  the  twilight,  and  this  must  have  been 
fatal. 

That  the  thing  was  all  a  dream  is  beside  the  point. 
We  have  fallen  in  dreams  before,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  if  in  one  of  those  falls  you  ever  hit  the  ground — 
you  die  :  I  had  looked  at  those  menacing  mountain-tops, 
and  knew  well  that  such  a  fall  as  the  one  I  feared  must 
have  such  a  termination.    Then  I  went  on. 

It  is  strange  what  different  sensations  there  can  be 
in  different  boulders — every  one  gleaming  with  the 
same  white  light  and  every  one  chosen  to  match  the 
rest  by  the  minions  of  ancient  kings — when  your  life 
depends  on  the  edges  of  every  one  you  come  to.  Those 
edges  seemed  strangely  different  '  It  was  of  no  avail 
to  overcome  the  terror  of  one,  for  the  next  would  give 


you  a  hold  in  quite  a  different  way  or  hand  you  over 
to  death  in  a  different  manner.  Some  were  too  sharp 
to  hold  and  some  too  flush  with  the  wall ;  those  whose 
hold  was  the  best  crumbled  the  soonest ;  each  rock  had 
its  different  terror,  and  then  there  were  those  things 
that  followed  behind  me. 

And  at  last  I  came  to  a  breach  made  long  ago  by 
earthquake,  lightning,  or  war  :  I  should  have  had  to 
go  down  a  thousand  feet  to  get  round  it  and  they  would 
come  up  with  me  while  I  was  doing  that,  for  certain 
sable  apes  that  I  have  not  mentioned  as  yet,  things 
that  had  tigrish  teeth  and  were  born  and  bred  on  that 
wall,  had  pursued  me  all  the  evening.  In  any  case  I 
could  have  gone  no  further,  nor  did  I  know  what  the 
king  would  do  along  whose  wall  I  was  climbing.  It 
was  time  to  drop  and  be  done  with  it  or  stop  and  await 
those  apes. 

And  then  it  was  that  I  remembered  a  pin,  thrown 
carelessly  down  out  of  an  evening-tie  in  another  world 
from  the  one  where  grew  that  glittering  wall,  and  lying 
now,  if  no  evil  chance  had  removed  it,  on  a  chest  of 
drawers  by  my  bed.  The  apes  were  very  close,  and 
hurrying,  for  they  knew  my  fingers  were  slipping,  and 
the  cruel  peaks  of  those  infernal  mountains  seemed 
surer  of  me  than  the  apes.  I  reached  out  with  a  des- 
perate effort  of  will  towards  where  the  pin  lay  on  the 
chest  of  drawers.  I  groped  about.  I  found  it  !  I  ran 
it  into  my  arm.    Saved  ! 


III.— EXCHANGE  NO  ROBBERY. 
The  poet  travelled  so  far  from  his  native  land  that 
he  came  at  last  to  the  country  where  poets  have  honour. 
And  there  he  met  with  a  ruffian. 

And  the  faces  of  the  ruffian  and  the  poet  were  so 
much  alike  that  they  might  have  been  brothers.  There- 
fore they  talked  together.  And  the  ruffian  asked  the 
poet  what  he  was.  And  the  poet  answered  him  :  "I 
am  only  a  poet,  and  I  make  verses,  but  none  cares  for 
them  ". 

And  the  ruffian  said  :  "In  this  country  poets  have 
honour  ". 

And  the  poet  said  to  the  ruffian  :  "  What  are  you?  " 

\nd  the  ruffian  said  :  "I  am  a  common  ruffian.  I  go 
into  houses  and  set  the  husband  against  the  wife  or  stir 
up  strife  amongst  the  children.  Or  I  go  out  into  the 
fields  to  put  hatred  into  the  labourer's  heart  and  make 
the  servant  rise  against  his  master.  And  sometimes  I 
make  men  to  curse  their  lot  and  bring  discontent  among 
them.    It  is  my  amusement". 

And  the  poet  said  to  him  :  "Why  do  you  do  these 
things?  " 

And  the  ruffian  said  again  :  "  It  is  my  amusement. 
Men  are  made  in  all  manner  of  ways  ". 

And  suddenly  the  poet  seized  him  by  the  wrist  : 
"  Quick  ",  he  said,  "  let  us  change,  for  we  are  like  in 
face  so  that  we  might  be  brothers,  and  in  this  country 
you  say  that  poets  have  honour  !  And  in  my  country 
such  men  as  you  are  in  high  places  and  get  great 
wealth  and  verily  they  have  much  honour  ". 

And  the  eyes  of  the  ruffian  twinkled  for  he  was  a 
greedy  man  ;  and  he  and  the  poet  changed  places  there 
and  then  ;  and  in  that  far'  country  the  poet  at  last  had 
honour,  and  the  other  has  dwelt  in  our  midst  for  many 
years.  Reader,  I  dare  not  tell  you  his  honoured  name. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ULSTER  AND  HOME  RULE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — I  lately  noticed  an  article  in  a  Liberal  con- 
temporary entitled  "  Fallacies  About  Ulster  ".  The 
heading  was  undoubtedly  justified,  at  least  if  we  class 
suppressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi  among  fallacies. 
But  as  statements  of  the  same  kind  are  pretty  frequently 
resorted  to  in  support  of  a  Government  to  which  plain, 
unvarnished  truth  is  unacceptable  I  wish  to  disprove 
a  few  of  the  most  common  misstatements. 

That  the  majority  of  Protestants  are  Unionists  and 
the  majority  of  Catholics  Home  Rulers  is  admitted,  and 
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hence  it  is  not  unfair  to  use  the  religious  census  of 
Ulster  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Unionists  and  Home  Rulers  in  that  locality.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of  Ulster  is  in  the 
mouth  of  most  of  its  advocates  not  intended  to  extend 
to  the  whole  of  the  province  which  bears  that  name — 
the  Irish  provinces  having  long  ceased  to  indicate  any- 
thing more  than  a  geographical  distinction  ;  but  as  they 
have  not  defined  its  extent  I  cannot  object  to  the  Home 
Rulers  referring  to  the  whole  province  in  their  argu- 
ments. But  when  they  go  on  to  tell  us  that  the  number 
of  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  the  province  arc 
nearly  equal  there  is  at  all  events  a  suggestio  falsi. 
The  Province  of  Ulster  has  a  population,  according  to 
the  census  return  (which  the  author  of  the  article  to 
which  I  refer  had  evidently  read),  of  1,581,696,  of  whom 
690,816  are  Catholics,  leaving  891,080  non-Catholics — 
a  majority  for  the  latter  of  200,264.  This  is  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Province,  so 
that  the  non-Catholics  constitute  more  than  five-eighths 
and  the  Catholics  only  three-eighths  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  writer  sets  down  the  two  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh  as  undoubtedly  Catholic,  though  the  per- 
centage of  Catholics  in  these  counties  is  less  than  the 
percentage  of  non-Catholics  in  Ulster  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  article  further  insists  that  there  is  only  a  non- 
Catholic  majority  in  four  of  the  nine  counties  of  Ulster, 
while  there  is  a  Catholic  majority  in  five  counties.  He 
quietly  passes  over  the  town  of  Belfast,  whose  popula- 
tion is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  two  largest 
Catholic  counties  put  together.  The  non-Catholics 
are  not  only  in  a  majority  as  regards  the  province  as  a 
whole,  but  in  more  than  half  of  it,  if  we  reckon  not 
by  superficial  extent  but  by  population.  Then,  by  way 
of  further  belittling  the  proposed  resistance  of  Ulster, 
the  writer  says  that  the  province  contains  only  770,000 
males,  and  that  half  of  these  are  Catholics.  The  census 
return  shows  the  number  of  Catholic  males,  viz. 
339.576-  Substracting  this  from  the  total  number  of 
males  in  the  province  (770,862)  we  obtain  for  the  non- 
Catholic  males  431,286. 

But  we  arc  told  that  there  are  a  number  of  Protestant 
Home  Rulers  (taking  care  to  say  nothing  of  Catholic 
Unionists),  and  in  proof,  I  presume,  that  the  Home 
Rulers  are  stronger  than  the  Protestants,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  Ulster  at  present  returns  sixteen 
Nationalist  M.P.s  to  seventeen  Unionists.  In  answer 
to  this  I  shall  cite  the  figures  relating  to  the  various 
constituencies,  which  will  show  clearly  that  the  (almost) 
equality  in  the  numbers  results  from  inequalities  of 
representation,  and  that  in  fact  the  population  of  the 
Unionist  constituencies  exceeds  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  province.  Here  are  the  constituencies  in 
order  of  population  :  East  Belfast  (Unionist),  population 
135,788,  electorate  17,176;  North  Belfast  (Unionist), 
population  101,699,  electorate  12,726;  South  Belfast 
(Unionist),  population  81,179,  electorate  11,111;  West 
Belfast  (Nationalist),  population  67,156,  electorate 
9315  ;  North  Down  (Unionist),  population  59,879,  elec- 
torate 9798;  East  Antrim  (Unionist),  population  53,700, 
electorate  8951  ;  North  Londonderry  (Unionist),  popula- 
tion 52,957,  electorate  9,349;  South  Antrim  (Unionist), 
population  49,149,  electorate  9645;  East  Down 
(Unionist),  population  47,390,  electorate  7870;  West 
Cavan  (Nationalist),  population  46,958,  electorate  8677  ; 
South  Londonderry  (Unionist),  population  46,888,  elec- 
torate 8172;  West  Donegal  (Nationalist),  population 
46»339>  electorate  6522;  North  Armagh  (Unionist), 
population  46,048,  electorate  7609;  South  Down 
(Nationalist),  population  45,826,  electorate  7758;  Mid 
Antrim  (Unionist),  population  44,405,  electorate  7230; 
East  Cavan  (Nationalist),  population  44,215,  electorate 
8992  ;  North  Antrim  (Unionist),  population  43,487, 
electorate  7486;  West  Down  (Unionist),  population 
42,750,  electorate  8258;  South  Donegal  (Nationalist), 
population  41,490,  electorate  5898;  North  Donegal 
(Nationalist),  population  41,065,  electorate  6638  ;  Lon- 
donderry Town  (Unionist),  population  40,780,  electorate 
5264;  East  Donegal  (Nationalist),  population  39,643, 
electorate  6577;   Mid-Armagh   (Unionist),  population 


39.495.  electorate  7135;  East  Tyrone  (Nationalist), 
population  37,509,  electorate  6695  ;  North  Tyrone 
(Nationalist),  population  36,805,  electorate  6551  ; 
North  Monaghan  (Nationalist),  population  36,512,  elec- 
torate 6383;  Mid-Tyrone  (Nationalist),  population 
35,695,  electorate  6572  ;  South  Monaghan  (Nationalist), 
population  34,943,  electorate  6886;  South  Armagh, 
(Nationalist),  population  34,311,  electorate  6407; 
South  Tyrone  (Unionist),  population  32,656,  electorate 
6256;  North  Fermanagh  (Unionist),  population  31,104, 
electorate  4968;  South  Fermanagh  (Nationalist),  popu- 
lation 30,782,  electorate  5282  ;  Newry  (Nationalist), 
population  12,841,  electorate  1837.  (I  have  reckoned 
Mr.  Russell,  M.P.  for  North  Tyrone  as  a  Nationalist, 
but  he  is  in  fact  a  Liberal,  and  could  vote  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  LTlster  if  the  Government  favoured  it.) 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Almost  all  the 
large  constituencies  return  Unionists,  while  the  small 
ones  return  Nationalists.  The  first  ten  in  point  of 
population  include  eight  Unionists  ;  the  last  ten  only 
three.  The  constituency  which  leads  the  list  contains 
more  than  double  the  population  of  any  Nationalist  con- 
stituency. The  constituencies  which  return  Unionists 
have  in  all  a  population  of  949,906,  while  those  which 
return  Nationalists  have  a  population  of  631,790  only 
— a  larger  majority  for  Unionism  than  we  might  have 
inferred  from  the  relative  numbers  of  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics.  The  Unionist  members  represent  about 
149,000  electors;  the  Nationalist  members  about 
106,000. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
Ireland  should  be  so  faulty  at  a  period  when  it  is  so 
important  that  this  distribution  should  be  perfectly  fair. 
Ulster,  moreover,  is  somewhat  short  of  its  proper  num- 
ber of  members  as  compared  w?th  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Yours  truly 

Observer. 

THE   ULSTER  DILEMMA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mitchelstown  Rectory,  14  October  1912. 

Sir — As  regards  "  safeguards  ",  would  not  one  of 
the  best  "  safeguards  "  for  Ulster  Unionists  in  the 
new  Irish  Parliament,  should  it  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  be  their  own  presence  in  it  and  partici- 
pation in  its  transactions?  Not  to  speak  of  others, 
would  not  the  action  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Campbell  in  it  make  itself  pro- 
foundly felt  ?  Everyone  accustomed  to  public 
assemblies  and  committees  knows,  and  knows  well, 
that  abilities  always  tell.  Both  these  leaders  have 
conspicuous  abilities  and  would  undeniably  make  their 
influence  felt.  Then  why  should  they  let  their  case  go 
by  default?  Surely  Nationalists  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  try  to  crush  any  existing  flourishing  Irish 
industries,  not  to  put  it  on  any  higher  ground — they 
are  not  criminal  lunatics. 

The  following  dilemma  is  worth  consideration.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  suggested  and  outlined  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  a  recent  debate,  but  it  ought  to  be  reim- 
pressed.  Ulster  Unionists  say  Irish  Home  Rule  was 
not  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  country  at  the  last 
General  Election.  Therefore  the  present  House  does 
not  really  represent  their  views  regarding  it.  This  is 
a  disputed  point.  But  the  contention  of  Protestant 
Ulster  during  Ulster  Week  was  not  this,  but  the  asser- 
tion that  in  no  shape  or  form  would  Protestant  Ulster 
accept  Home  Rule.  Well  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  Government  resign  and  come  back 
to  office.  How  would  the~casc  then  stand?  Would 
the  issue  be  then  more  plain  and  undeniable  and  un- 
questionable? This  is  no  impossible  and  incredible 
hypothesis.  Suppose  Mr.  Asquith  back  in  office  with 
the  same  or  a  larger  majority  than  at  present.  What 
would  Ulster  then  say?  She  could  no  longer  repeat 
the  objection  about  his  being  in  power  without  a  man- 
date from  the  country  to  concede  Home  Rule.  But 
then  her  assertion  stands  that  she  will  have  no  Homo 
Rule  in  any  shape  or  form.       She  considers  herself 
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independent  of  parliamentary  majorities.  As  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  declared  himself  "  Supra  Gramma- 
ticam  ",  she  declares  herself  "  Supra  Parlamentum  ". 
Is  this  a  logical  and  constitutional  position? 

I  am  yours  truly 

COURTENAY  MOORE. 


THE   MISREPRESENTATION    OF  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belfast,  14  October  191 2. 

Sir — I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  afford  me 
space  to  give  the  facts  as  to  the  misrepresentation  of 
Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.    The  Protestants 
and  Unionists  are  more  than  one  to  three  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Nationalists.    The  Protestants  who  are 
not  Unionists  arc  negligible,    but    noisy,    while  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  not  Nationalists  are  con- 
siderable, but  in  the  main  silent  because  intimidated. 
While  the  Nationalists  are  less  than  three  to  one,  they 
are  represented  in  Parliament  in    the   proportion  of 
almost  exactly  five  to  one,  if  we  exclude  the  Dublin 
University  representation.      How  was  this  misrepre- 
sentation effected?    In  1885  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
contemplating  a  change  of  policy,  a   certain  astute 
Liberal  politician  was  deputed  to  gerrymander  the  Irish 
representation  in  the  interests  of  the  Nationalists.  He 
carved  out  the  new  constituencies  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  over-represent  the  other  three  provinces  at  the 
expense  of  Ulster.    This  was  not  enough,  so  he  pro- 
ceeded to  over-represent  the  Nationalists  in  Ulster  at 
the  expense  of  the  Unionists.    For  instance,  the  three 
counties  of  Belfast,  Antrim,  and  Down  should  at  the 
present  time  return  eighteen  members,   of  which  one 
might,  with  difficulty,  be  a  Nationalist,  whereas  by -the 
gerrymandering  process  there  are  three  Nationalists  out 
of  thirteen.      The  politician  referred  to   divided  the 
counties  of  Ulster  in  such  a  way  as  to  return  the  maxi- 
mum possible  of  Nationalists.       A  revising  barrister 
told  me  some  years  ago  that  while  revising  the  elec- 
toral list  for  East  Donegal  he  discovered  that  there 
was  a  mountain  parish,  containing  some  hundreds  of 
Nationalist  voters,  thrown  into  the  constituency  to  over- 
bear the  Unionists,  although  it  had  no  connexion  with 
it.    The  consequence  is  that  a  Nationalist  with  a  small 
majority  has  sat  for  that  division  ever  since  redistri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  promised  to  revise  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland.  This,  it  is  now  admitted  by  Con- 
servatives, ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. Deprived  of  fair  representation  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  say  they  will  face  the  perils  of  civil  war  to 
vindicate  their  claims  rather  than  submit  to  legislation 
devised  for  their  destruction  by  the  Nationalists  and 
their  Radical  allies  behind  the  backs  of  the  people. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully 

Yerbum  Sap. 

UNIONIST  LAND  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thurlow  Suffolk 

29  September  1912. 

Sir, — I  quite  appreciate  the  point  of  your  criticism, 
but  would,  in  rejoinder,  ask  why,  if  our  English  system 
of  land  tenure  is  satisfactory,  interfere  with  it  at  all? 
or,  if  it  be  unsatisfactory,  why  advocate  only  partial 
amendment? 

As  for  there  being  room  for  two  rival  systems  of 
land  tenure,  I  would  point  out  that  the  area  of  culti- 
vable land  in  this  country  is  too  small  to  permit  of 
their  existing  side  by  side,  especially  if  the  one  is  to 
be  aided  and  abetted  by  the  State  and  the  other  dis- 
countenanced. When  politicians  tell  us  that  they  mean 
not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement,  all  of  us  who  have 
read  history  know  that  their  intentions  will  have  no 
sort  of  effect  upon  the  result.  What  they  do  matters 
much.    What  they  say  matters  not  at  all. 


The  truth  is  that  if  our  land  system  is  to  be  revolu- 
tionised the  change  will  be  cither  in  the  direction  of 
nationalisation — in  regard  to  which  a  beginning  has 
been  made  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act — or  in  that 
of  peasant  proprietorship.  The  idea  that  you  can  do 
something  for  the  farmer  without  doing  a  good  deal 
more  for  the  labourer  who  works  under  him  is,  as  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  quite  futile,  lor  the  agricultural  workers 
would  never  tolerate  such  partiality.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  farming  300  acres  and  employing  six  men. 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  in  case  of  the  farmer  being 
helped  by  the  State  to  buy  his  holding  the  labourers 
will  at  once  ask,  "Where  do  we  come  in?"  Come 
in,  in  the  end,  they  most  certainly  would,  probably  to 
the  tune  of  twenty  acres  each,  with  destruction  to  the 
farm  as  an  econo.mic  unit.  In  other  words,  if  you 
once  start  a  land  revolution  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  lines 
the  labourer  will  speedily  oust  the  farmer. 

As  for  the  yeoman  of  the  days  of  yore,  we  really 
need  to  know  more  about  him.  There  is  something 
singularly  attractive  in  the  picture  of  the  English  bow- 
man of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  his  infinite  pluck  and  his 
limited  commissariat.  When  we  read  that  "  Each  on 
his  back  a  slender  store — His  forty  days'  provisions 
bore",  we  understand  that  war  in  the  days  of  Creey 
and  Agincourt  was  a  comparatively  simple  business  ; 
but  this  decs  not  explain  why  the  yeoman  was  content 
to  live  on  the  shortest  of  commons  and  risk  life  and 
limb  in  the  French  wars.  History,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  he  had,  willy-nilly,  to  follow  his  lord,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  a  freeholder  at  all  in  the  modern 
sense.  ,  , 

Yours  faithfully 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

STATE-AIDED  IMPORTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  October  191 2. 

Sir, — It  is  not  pleasant  to  criticise  one's  friends; 
but  Mr.  J.  W.  Biggs,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
absurdities,  makes  a  statement  which  simply  clamours 
for  the  pillory.  He  says  that  "  every  year  will  see 
more  and  more  untaxed  wheat  coming  into  this  country 
and  more  being  grown  here  " — an  assertion  which 
carries  its  own  refutation  writ  large  upon  its  face. 
Mr.  Biggs  is  presumably  attempting  what  the  Tariff 
Reform  League  has  never  yet  ventured  upon,  namely, 
the  formulation  of  a  definite  policy  ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  come  a  cropper.  The  Tariff  Reform 
League  exists  confessedly  for  the  protection  of  British 
industries,  but  it  deliberately  excludes  agriculture,  the 
most  important  industry  of  all,  from  the  scope  of  its 
operations.  In  other  words,  we  arc  to  continue  subsi- 
dising colonial  wheat-growers  by  remitting  our  market 
toll,  while  our  own  farmers  are  heavily  taxed  for  the 
upkeep  and  protection  of  that  market.  Could  anything 
be  more  unfair  or  suicidal?  Of  what  particular  use 
is  cheap  food  if  it  merely  means  extra  taxation,  unless 
we  adopt  the  Socialist  creed  that  the  poor  should  pay 
nothing  at  all  to  the  State  and  should  receive  its  benefits 
without  contributing  a  penny  towards  the  cost?  If 
Tariff  Reform,  Sir,  is  to  succeed  it  must  give  up 
juggling  for  votes,  clap  an  equivalent  tax  on  all  im- 
ported food,  and  frankly  call  itself 

Protection. 

ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

75  Yictoria  Street  Toronto 

27  September  1912. 

Sir — Many  public  men  from  your  side  of  the  water, 
when  visiting  the  United  States,  are  in  the  habit, 
cither  through  interviewers  or  by  public  speech,  of  ex- 
pressing a  wish  for  a  closer  alliance  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  All  such  talk  annoys  and 
embarrasses  us  in  Canada,  where  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  our  neighbours  than  are  your  people, 
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and  only  serves  to  minister  to  the  overweening-  vanity 
of  that  nation,  who  regard  these  sentimental  appeals  as 
signs  of  weakness— a  lack  of  self-reliance — and  are  thus 
strengthened  in  their  opinion  that  the  British  Empire 
is  tottering  to  its  fall.  What  has  the  Empire  gained  by 
sending  the  author  of  a  pandering  Americanophil 
book  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States?  Wit- 
ness the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  fiasco  !  Were 
Great  Britain  to  reply  by  signifying  her  neutrality  as 
regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  would  enhance  her 
prestige  in  America  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  her  of 
German  resentment. 

I  am  yours  obediently 

J.  Hobson. 


WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Stephen's  Club  Westminster  S.W. 

4  October  1912. 

Sir, — About  fifteen  years  ago  I  became  (on  the  prin- 
ciple of  spoiling  the  Egyptians)  medical  officer  to  the 
Salvation  Army's  insurance  scheme  at  Folkestone. 
When  Self-denial  Week  came  round  the  Army's  repre- 
sentative called  upon  me  to  contribute.  As  a  Church- 
man I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  assist  the  Salvation 
warriors  in  denying  themselves,  any  more  than  I  should 
have  thought  of  appealing  to  them  to  augment  my 
personal  Lenten  savings,  and  therefore  I  declined. 
Result  :  appointment  cancelled. 

Yours  faithfully 
H.  A.  Powell  M.A.  (Oxon), 'M.R.C.S.  (Eng.)  etc. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Mary's,  Derby  Road  Bournemouth 
21  September  1912. 

Sir — Inspired  by  an  article  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 
Baker  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  3  August,  my  friend 
Signor  Alessandro  Piceller  has  dilated  upon  the  subject 
of  "  The  Walpole  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of 
British  Art".  He  writes  especially  in  the  "  Corriere 
d'ltalia  "  (Rome)  of  14  September  upon  "  Italian 
Painters  and  Sculptors  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  in 
London  ".  Signor  Piceller  refers  to  Jacopo  di  Lorenzo, 
born  a.d.  1070,  the  first  of  four  generations  who,  after 
working  laboriously  in  Italy,  migrated  to  England  and 
became  pioneers  of  the  fine  arts  then  making  headway 
^here. 

The  first  herald  of  Italian  progress  arrived  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  sculptor 
Pietro  di  Oderisio,  who  carved  two  royal  sarcophagi 
in  the  famous  Abbey  of  Westminster,  erected  by 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  century.  Later 
followed  him  Pietro  Cavallini,  his  compatriot,  accom- 
panied by  Abbot  Ware,  according  "to  the  historians 
Neal^  and  Brayley,  who  cite  the  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  their  illustration  of  the  ancient  Abbey  : 

"  Hoc  opus  est  factum  quod  Petrus  duxit  in  actum 
Romanus  Civis.  .  .  .  Oausam  noscere  si  vis 
Rex  fuit  Enricus  Sancti  presentis  amicus". 

Thus  sentiments  of  brotherhood,  which  bind  all  artists 
together  by  sympathetic  ties,  led  to  these  two  Romans 
calling  to  their  help  a  third  fellow-countryman,  a  cer- 
tain William  of  Florence,  a  painter  perhaps  unknown 
till  now  by  art  critics. 

My  friend  writes  me  that  this  name  is  a  "  true  reve- 
lation "  published  in  the  Saturday  Review  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bring  to  his  notice.  Henry  III.,  he  repeats, 
was  a  splendid  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  gloried  to 
gather  round  him  circa  a.d.  1270  the  best  artists  of  all 
nations  to  enrich  with  frescoes  the  chapel  of  S.  Faith 
at  Westminster.      Among  the  English  painters  Mr. 


Collins  Baker  includes  Fratc  Guglielmo  da  Westminster 
and  Maestro  Gualtiero  di  Durham,  both  of  them  con- 
temporaries of  Giotto  and  Cimabue  and  Giovanni  di 
S.  Omero  of  France,  and  Pietro  of  Spain. 

Like  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  Signor  Piceller  dwells  on  the 
contrast  of  styles  due  to  what  he  terms  "  different 
atmospheric  influences  and  nationalities  ",  affording,  as 
he  says,  valuable  opportunities  for  those  modern  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  students  of  art  who  visit  at  West- 
minster the  ancient  international  competition  ("  Con- 
corso ")  of  the  primitive  painters  of  six  and  a  half 
centuries  ago.  Vasari,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and 
the  happily  still  living  Basilio  Magni  (several  of  whose 
letters  I  treasure  written  to  me  four  or  five  years  since) 
are  silent  on  the  history  of  William  of  Florence,  named 
among  the  fresco  painters  in  our  Walhalla.  Signor 
Piceller  truly  describes  this  "  Italian  primitive  "  as  an 
important  discovery,  and  I  hope  more  will  be  learnt 
concerning  him. 

William  Mercer. 


"  THE    MANY-WINTERED  CROW." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Singapore,  20  September  1912. 

Sir — I  have  just  received  your  two  issues  of  24  and 
31  August,  containing  under  the  above  heading  five 
letters  in  all,  professing  to  defend  Tennyson's  use  of 
the  word  "  crow  "  lor  "  rook  ",  which  I  had  given  in 
my  letter  printed  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  id.  as  an 
instance  of  a  great  author's  mistake.  If  it  is  not  too 
late,  may  I  reply? 

Every  one  of  these  letters  seems  to  admit  that  to  call 
a  rook  a  crow  is  a  mistake  ;  but  it  is  argued  to  be  a 
permissible  mistake  (and  even  to  show  "curious 
accuracy  "),  because  it  is  so  common;  while  it  seems 
also  to  be  pleaded  that  it  is  not  much  of  a  mistake, 
because,  "  generically  ",  a  rook  is  a  crow.  To  come 
to  the  letters  :  Mr.  George  Engleheart  says  Tennyson, 
who  is  "  curiously  accurate  "  in  such  matters,  knew 
quite  well  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  made 
this  bird  take  charge  of  a  "  rookery  ",  and  that  the 
blunder  is  not  his,  but  mine. 

But  he  does  not  say  what  my  blunder  is.  "  This 
bird  "  (see  the  heading  of  his  letter)  must  be  a  crow. 
That  is  what  I  said.  He  does  not  say  here  that  Tenny- 
son spoke  of  a  rook  and  called  it  a  crow.  Where, 
then,  have  I  blundered,  unless  he  assumes  (quite 
wrongly)  that  I  did  not  know  that  people  commonly 
miscalled  a  rook  a  crow?  If  I  did  not  know,  would 
that  be  a  blunder?  And  is  it  proof  of  "  curious  accu- 
racy "  in  a  great  poet,  who  knows  better,  to  call  a 
rook  a  crow  because  that  is  commonly  done  by  people 
who  know  no  better? 

He  cites  Mrs.  Ewing.    I  will  refer  to  that  later. 

Of  the  four  other  letters,  three  quote  in  Tennyson's 
defence  a  passage  from  "  Macbeth  "  : 

"  Light  thickens — and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  ". 

Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pollock  says  on  this,  that 
Tennyson  here  follows  Shakespeare  in  using  the 
"  generic  "  name  of  crow  to  denote  a  rook.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Montague,  in  citing  it,  says  rooks  are  called  crows  in 
Ireland.  "  E.  M.  C."  says  the  same  is  the  case  in 
Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England  ".  And  then  we 
come  to  "  Pennialinus  ",  who  cites  "  Macbeth  "  again 
in  the  same  interest,  and  proceeds  to  destroy  the  argu- 
ment by  saying  that  Tennyson  did  not  read  "  rooky  " 
in  this  passage  as  referring  to  rooks,  but  adopted  the 
reading  "  roky  ",  meaning  "dim"  or  "misty".  If 
he  is  right,  he  thus  rules  out  Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pollock 
and  Mr.  F.  F.  Montague  on  the  point  that  here  Tenny- 
son followed  Shakespeare.  And  so  we  are  left  with 
this — that  on  the  showing  of  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Montague,  "  E.  M.  C",  and  the  present  Lord  Tenny- 
son, rooks  are  commonly  railed  crows  "  in  the 
country  ",  "  in  Ireland  ",  "  in  Scotland  and  some  parts 
of   England        and    "  in    the    northern    counties  " — 
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which  was  perfectly  well  known  to  everyone  who  knew 
that  the  two  birds  are  different. 

In  this  matter  I  claim  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Lord  Tenny- 
son as  witnesses  on  my  side.  Mrs.  Ewing  says  it  will 
be  plain  to  the  reader  that  she  has  been  describing 
rooks  (Corvus  frugilegus)  under  the  name  of  crows, 
which  she  has  allowed  herself  to  do  because  it  is  a 
common  country  practice.  Obviously  she  wanted  to 
show  her  readers,  to  whom  the  misnomer  will  be  so 
plain,  that  she  did  not  err  in  ignorance — and  I  say 
"err"  because  she  says  she  has  "allowed  herself" 
to  use  the  wrong  name.  With  some  hesitation  I 
would  say  that  the  note  raises  a  suspicion  that  when 
she  wrote  the  text  she  was  herself  in  ignorance  of  the 
error,  but  was  lucky  enough  to  have  it  pointed  out 
to  her  before  the  book  went  to  press.  Otherwise  why 
exhibit  the  rook  as  "  Corvus  frugilegus  "  and  not  give 
the  poor  crow  his  "  Corvus  corone  "  ?  She  speaks  of 
the  "generic  or  family"  name.  Lord  Tennyson's 
note  is  on  this  very  line.  It  shows  that  he  was  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  misdescription  does  not  prove 
ignorance  in  the  poet. 

On  Mrs.  Ewing's  note  I  would  say  just  this — she 
assumes  that  it  will  be  "  plain  "  to  her  readers  that 
she  is  talking  of  rooks  when  she  writes  of  crows.  Will 
it  necessarily  be  so  plain?  What  does  Mr.  F.  F.  Mon- 
tague's letter  suggest?  He  plainly  thinks  that  the 
boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  He  says  that  if  Shakespeare 
could  use  "  rooky  "  to  describe  a  wood  full  of  crows, 
Tennyson  could  use  "  rookery  "  to  describe  an 
"assemblage  of  crows  on  its  way  to  the  wood". 
What  is  my  charge  against  Tennyson  compared  to 
this  defence  of  him?  Who  ever  supposed  (except 
Mr.  F.  F.  Montague)  that  he  was  describing  as  a 
rookery  what  was  really  an  assemblage  of  crows? 
Does  Mr.  F.  F.  Montague  think  rookeries  are  assem- 
blages of  crows?  He  does  not  appear  to  know  much 
about  crows — or  rooks. 

None  of  these  letters  makes  out  a  defence.  Tenny- 
son desired  in  this  passage  to  instance  a  life  of  very 
great  length,  and  the  more  familiar  the  instance  the 
better.  The  crow,  and  not  the  rook,  is  notorious  for 
longevity.  He  chose  the  crow — he  called  him  "  many- 
wintered  "  to  accentuate  the  choice — and  then  turned 
him  into  a  rook  by  giving  him  charge  of  a  rookery. 

Neither  is  it  any  defence  to  say  that  "  generically  " 
a  rook  is  a  crow.  People  who  make  this  mistake  do 
not  think  of  such  matters  when  they  make  it.  Plenty 
of  other  birds  are  crows  besides  rooks — ravens, 
choughs,  jackdaws  etc.  Who  would  plead  that  it  was 
proper  to  call  the  bird  that  happened  to  be  in  front, 
in  the  case  of  a  flock  of  jackdaws,  a  crow?  "  Many- 
wintered  crow  "  earmarks  the  bird  as  a  crow — unless 
it  is  to  be  argued  that  a  rookery  is  always  led  home 
by  a  very  aged  rook.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
suggested.  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  it  could  be 
proved. 

Yours  faithfully 

P-  J- 


NIL  POSSE  CREARI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"  Hursley  ",  Honiton, 

24  September  1912. 

Sir — In  Watson's  translation  of  Lucretius  (Ed. 
1898,  page  10)  there  is  this  note  :  (5)  "  Nothing  can  be 
produced  from  nothing  ",  ver.  156,  "  Nil  posse  creari  de 
nihilo  ".  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  "  creo  " 
was  never  used  among  the  Latin  writers  of  the  better 
ages  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  "  create  " — 
i.e.  "to  make  out  of  nothing  ".  In  all  but  Christian 
theological  writers  it  means  "to  produce  one  thing 
from  another".  Gibbon  has  a  remark  to  this  effect 
in  one  of  his  notes. 

Will  someone  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where,  in 
Gibbon,  I  can  find  this  note? 

(Rev.)  Wm.  Joell  Wood. 


REVIEWS. 

SWELLED-SOLL. 

"Japanese  Gardens."    By  Mrs.  Basil  Taylor.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.    21s.  net. 

TO  review  books  upon  Japan  is  a  sad  and  a  dreary 
task.  It  would  really  seem  as  though  every 
traveller  who  visited  that  entrancing  country  became 
infected  with  the  disease  of  writing  a  book,  and  so  of 
publishing  his  or  her  ignorance.  There  is  great  need 
of  a  literary  bacteriologist  whose  mission  it  should  be 
to  discover  the  germ  and  administer  preventive  inocu- 
lation to  all  persons  taking  a  Cook's  ticket  for  the  Far 
East. 

This  book  of  Mrs.  Basil  Taylor's  is  singularly  un- 
happy. It  is  infelix  opportunitate  originis.  Had  it 
appeared  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  might  have 
been  accepted  as  a  possible  contribution  to  knowledge. 
Now  things  are  different.  All  that  need  be  said  about 
Japanese  gardens,  indeed  all  that  can  be  said  about 
them,  has  been  given  to  the  European  world  by  Mr. 
Conder,  and  this  long,  weary  tissue  of  verbiage  and 
would-be  fine  writing  were  unnecessary  even  if  it  had 
been  without  reproach.  In  her  preface  Mrs.  Taylor 
says,  "  I  have  not  been  able,  in  technical  descriptions, 
to  illustrate  my  meaning  as  often  as  I  should  like,  and 
in  such  cases  where  obscurity  exists  I  can  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  clear  and  lucid  descriptions,  full  of 
drawings  and  diagrams  explaining  them,  in  Mr.  Josiah 
Conder's  book  on  Japanese  landscape  gardening  ". 
There  she  is  right.  It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  Mrs.  Taylor's  meaning,  and  that  not  only 
in  technical  matters.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  sentence  as  this,  "  A  garden  in  Japan 
may  be  only  one  flower  in  a  pot,  if  its  message,  which 
is  from  God,  is  heard  and  understood  by  the  God  which 
is  the  divine  spark  in  each  human  soul  ".  If  there  be 
any  sense  in  this,  we  need  an  interpreter  to  reveal  it. 
The  last  three  paragraphs  of  the  first  chapter  are  very 
typical  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  melancholy  specimens 
of  American  "high  falutin  ".  A  Japanese  "walked 
into  his  ^-garden,  and  as  if  he  had  rubbed  his  magic 
ring,  the  Djin  of  the  garden  appeared  to  soothe,  to 
comfort,  to  bless  ".  Why  mix  up  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
with  Japan?  What  would  any  Japanese  gentleman 
understand  by  the  Djin  of  the  garden?  Mrs.  Taylor 
is,  by  her  own  confession,  ignorant  of  Japanese,  and 
yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  Mr.  Basil  Chamber- 
lain, Emeritus  Professor  of  Ancient  Japanese  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Tokio,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
appreciation  of  Japanese  poetry,  of  which  she  exclaims, 
"  How  have  the  Japanese  surpassed  their  masters,  and 
given  the  world  some  of  the  most  exquisite  (even  in 
translation),  most  poignant  passages  in  any  litera- 
ture !  ".  The  "  masters  ",  of  course,  were  the  Chinese; 
we  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Taylor  is  an  authority  on  the 
Chinese  poets.  If  not,  how  can  she  say  that  the 
Japanese  have  "surpassed  "  them?  It  is  somewhat 
audacious  to  attack  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  three 
Europeans  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  fame  as 
Japanese  scholars.  But  Mrs.  Taylor  is  nothing  if  not 
brave,  as  the  following  paragraph  shows  :  "  When  so 
many  people — Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  among 
them — declare  that  they  see  nothing  more  in  Japanese 
gardens  than  a  certain  charm  of  quaintness — hardly 
more  beauty  than  that  of  strangeness — they  simply 
announce  that  they  see  with  the  eyes  only,  and  not 
with  the  true  insight  of  the  soul.  I  do  not  complain 
of  them  any  more  than  I  do  of  those  unhappy  mortals 
who  are  unable  to  find  anything  in-  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters,  who  are  bored  by  what  is  not  called  popu- 
lar music,  who  cannot  read  those  poets  whose  alchemy 
has  changed  the  drab  lead  of  life  into  the  gold  and 
iridescence  of  a  dream  ".  With  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  Taylor  has  the  same  sympathy  that  Miss  Squeers 
had  with  her  friend  Tilda — that  of  pity.  For  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  on  the  other  hand,  she  professes  boundless 
admiration.  Now  Lafcadio  Hearn  was  a  genius  and  a 
visionary.     He  saw  in  his  dreams  a  Japan  of  his  own 
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invention,  a  Japan  in  which  at  first  he  found  great  com- 
fort, but  with  which  he  later  quarrelled,  as  he  did  with 
everything  and  everybody  else,  a  Japan  which  bore  as 
much  relation  to  the  true  Nippon  as  did  the  cloud- 
cuckoo-town  of  Aristophanes  to  a  rookery  in  an  English 
park. 

Everybody  who  has  travelled  in  Japan  will  admit  the 
daintiness  and  quaint  charm  of  the  Japanese  gardens. 
But  most  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Conder  that 
delightful  as  they  are  in  their  own  country,  they  would 
be  out  of  keeping  if  they  were  transl erred  to  any  other. 
The  Japanese  gentleman,  or  even  a  very  humble  per- 
son, will,  out  of  a  ridiculously  small  area,  make  for 
himself  a  little  toy  garden  with  a  miniature  Mount 
Fuji,  a  fox-guarded  temple  of  Inari  Sama,  the  god  of 
farming,  a  tiny  torii,  a  little  waterfall,  and  a  whole 
collection  of  curious-shaped  stones  and  dwarf  trees  set 
out — mountain  and  all — according  to  immutable  canons 
which  it  takes  almost  a  lifetime  to  master.  Whether 
it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  Englishman,  even 
were  he  able  to  achieve  the  thing  (which  we  doubt),  to 
reproduce  an  imitation  of  such  a  Lilliputian  piece  of 
scenery,  is  very  doubtful.  There  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Conder  himself.  In  Europe  the  first  essential  in  a 
garden  is  a  wealth  of  flowers.  That  is  not  the  Japanese 
idea.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  go  into  a  Japanese 
garden  and  gather  a  nosegay.  Colour  in  the  garden  is 
not  a  dominant  feature.  The  bloom  of  the  cherry  and 
of  a  host  of  lovely  shrubs  in  spring  and  quite  early 
summer  is  a  dream  of  beauty.  But  for  the  gathering 
and  display  of  a  branchlet  of  some  beautiful  flowering 
tree  in  a  bronze  or  porcelain  vase  there  is  a  code 
of  laws  as  strict  as  those  which  govern  the  forma- 
tion of  the  garden  itself.  The  extravagant  spending 
of  the  riches  of  an  herbaceous  border,  the  setting  of 
that  very  border  against  the  grey  stone  of  such  a  build- 
ing as  an  Oxford  College  or  old  country  house,  the 
cottage  garden  full  of  riotous  colour — all  these  have 
a  beauty  which  may  not  be  denied,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Japan. 

"It  has  taken  thirty  years",  says  Mrs.  Taylor, 
"for  Whistler — an  American  by  birth  and  the  acrid 
strength  of  him,  though  claimed  by  France  for  his  art 
methods,  and  by  England  for  his  long  residence  there 
— with  his  great  power  with  the  brush  and  his  stinging 
wit,  to  open  the  British  eyes  to  the  wonderful  sugges- 
tion and  beauty  that  lie  in  Japanese  methods  of  paint- 
ing;  and  it  will  surely  take  more  than  another  thirty 
years  (unless  such  another  prophet  shall  arise)  before 
any  writer  or  painter  can  do  the  same  for  Japanese 
gardens  ".  For  once  we  agree  with  Mrs.  Taylor. 
That  prophet  has  not  yet  arisen.  Inari  Sama  has  not 
yet  dethroned  Flora. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  past  mistress  in  the  art  of  what  is 
called  in  France  "  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures  ". 
Stepping-stones  are  usually  laid  even  in  poor  inartistic 
Europe  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  In  Japan,  she  tells  us  gravely,  "  a  real 
science  governs  the  placing  of  these  slabs.  If  the  dis- 
tances are  planned  for  the  scale  of  their  people's  size, 
and  not  for  our  large  feet  and  longer  stride,  it  only 
proves  their  careful  accuracy.  Steps  are  shorter  where 
legs  are  shorter  too,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
sturdy  little  people  have  shortened  theirs  by  incessant 
suari-ing,  their  hereditary  custom  of  sitting  on  their 
feet  instead  of  on  chairs  ".  Wonderful  !  "  Steps  are 
shorter  where  legs .  are  shorter  too!"  This  is  real 
science  ! 

If  anybody  wishes  to  learn  the  maximum  of  words 
that  can  be  used  to  express  a  minimum  of  ideas,  let  him 
turn  to  chapter  xviii.  on  the  four  seasons  of  flowers. 
There  he  will  find  full  instruction.  "  Out  of  the  ugli- 
ness of  pain  beauty  may  spring — the  child  from  the 
travail  and  suffering  of  his  mother — the  picture  from 
thai  <>l  the  artist — the  poem,  the  greal  book  from  the 
hardly  caught,  anguish-snatched  inspiration,  wrought 
in  labour  of  its  author — and  out  of  the  storm  and  frost, 
and  the  painful  melting  of  winter,  spring."  In 
January  we  read  "  the  father  whose  new-born  child  is 
placed  in  his  arms  regards  it  with  pride,  with  tender- 


ness, with  yearning,  and  with  some  possible  dislike, 
but  with  wonder  always.  This  is  his  child,  his  own 
who  has  drawn  down  into  the  shadow  of  death  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  for  whom  the  woman  he  loves 
made  the  sacrifice  gladly  and  thankfully. 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  Who  is  our  home  ". 

(Poor  Wordsworth  in  such  a  context  !) 

After  a  course  of  upwards  of  290  huge  pages  of  this 
Schwarmerei — desperately  tedious  reading — one  feels 
inclined  to  turn  to  some  simple  child's  book,  such  as 
"  The  Fairchild  Family  "  or  "  Sandford  and  Merton  ", 
for  relief.  At  any  rate,  if  we  disagree  with  it  we  shall 
not  be  told  that  we  are  without  that  something  which 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  writers  of  her  stamp  look  upon  as  their 
monopoly — a  soul. 

Mr.  Tyndale's  young-lady-like  illustrations  are  pretty 
in  their  way,  but  they  fail  signally  in  the  attempt  to 
convey  any  idea  of  Japan.  The  colouring  is  all  wrong, 
and  he  has  quite  missed  the  peculiar  sobriety  and 
dignity  of  the  Japanese  landscape  garden.  His  pic- 
tures look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  prophetically 
from  one  of  those  transportations  which  the  authoress 
would  fain  see  in  Europe,  and  as  if  the  cleverly  intro- 
duced figures  must  be  little  Western  maids  in  fancy 
dress.  The  frontispiece,  "  Maples  at  Omori,  near 
Tokio  ",  is  a  mere  flat  blob  of  orange  scarlet  without 
any  shading  to  indicate  the  network  of  that  wonder- 
fully delicate  foliage  which  the  Japanese  poetically  call 
"  the  brocade  of  the  forest  ",  and  which  their  artists 
know  so  well  how  to  render. 


"  'TWIXT    LAND  AND  SEA." 

"  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea."    By  Joseph  Conrad.    London  : 
Dent.    1912.  6s. 

NO  title  could  better  present  what  one  desires  from 
Mr.  Conrad.  With  the  sea  alone  for  his  theme 
he  has  shown  a  mastery  which  places  him  above 
all  contemporary  comparison,  and  he  has  proved, 
when  confined  to  the  land,  that  his  power  is  not 
dependent  only  on  his  great  gift  of  language, 
but  on  a  sympathetic  humanity,  by  which  may  be  illumi- 
nated the  shadiest  byways  in  our  mortal  adventure. 
But  it  is  in  the  life  that  "lies  between  that  he  is  most 
peculiarly  himself,  since  to  that  he  brings  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  for  which  one  looks  in  vain  elsewhere. 
He  sees  the  land  through  a  sailor's  eyes,  he  feels  the 
sea  with  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  overlooking  both  is  the 
searching,  tolerant,  intensely  interested  appraisement 
of  the  seer.  In  length  as  well  as  in  subject  the  three 
stories  in  this  volume  afford  him  just  the  opportunity 
that  his  method  demands.  Depending  so  much  for  his 
effects  on  spiritual  aspects  and  influences,  he  must  have 
the  space  and  deliberation  that  psychology  requires, 
yet  the  confinement  of  the  conte  prevents  a  too  large 
indulgence  of  his  fondness  for  psychological  dissection, 
and  makes  plain  that  gift  of  form  which  is  sometimes 
sacrificed  in  his  longer  stories. 

There  is  one  other  felicity  in  the  present  volume — the 
stories  are  all  told  by  men  who  have  served  the  sea, 
and  thus  their  appearance  is  changed,  as  things  are 
changed  when  seen  through  clear  water,  by  the  mild 
refraction  of  those  seafaring  eyes.  No  small  part  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  art  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
uses  these  seemingly  artless  narrators,  producing 
exactly  the  impression  he  requires  from  their  seques- 
tered simplicity,  and,  without  loss  to  that  or  to  their 
character,  investing^their  point  of  view  with  a  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  a  splendour  of  language  which 
leave  nothing  essential  unpresented  or  unsaid.  It 
is  a  sea-captain  who  tells  us,  as  the  evening  closed 
upon  a  tropic  garden,  thai  "  the  shadows  lengthened) 
deepened,  mingled  together  into  a  pool  of  twilight  in 
which  the  flower-beds  glowed  like  coloured  embers; 
w  hiffs  of  heavy  scent  came  .  .  .  as  if  the  dusk  of  this 
hemisphere  were  but  the  dimness  of  a  temple  and  the 
garden  an  enormous  censer  swinging  before  the  altar 
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of  the  stars  ".  It  is  the  vision  of  a  poet,  but  it  docs 
not  offend  as  a  seaman's  speech.  Without  such  art 
Mr.  Conrad  could  not  have  told  the  story  in  the  fashion 
from  which  it  gains  so  much  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive another  scene  which  would  have  made  such  an 
effective,  or  even  a  possible,  setting  for  the  sailor's 
strange  wooing  in  "  A  Smile  of  Fortune  ",  which  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  impresses  one  as  too  uncom- 
fortably vital  to  be  mere  invention. 

The  interest  of  this  first  and  of  the  last  story  depends 
primarily  on  a  woman,  and  the  range  of  the  author's 
capacity  in  portraiture  is  impressively  given  by  the 
contrast  between  the  offensively  uncivilised  Alice  and 
lovely  "  Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles  ".  The  contrast  is  not 
in  attraction,  for  that  slovenly  goddess  was  as  seduc- 
tive in  her  deterrent  way  as  was  Freya  in  her  fair 
northern  frankness.  One  has  to  be  grateful  that  Mr. 
Conrad  is  not  afraid  of  beauty  ;  he  is  strong  enough 
to  use  its  every  incentive  without  endangering  his 
theme  by  sentimental  softness  or  the  asperities  of 
passion.  He  does  not  shrink  from  Alice's  powdered 
face,  her  harsh  voice,  the  wisps  of  her  untidy  hair, 
her  dingy  wrapper,  her  slipshod  feet,  nor  from  her 
impertinence,  her  petulant  sullenness,  her  peevish 
stupidity,  her  insulting  taciturnity  :  the  sheer  seduction 
of  her  beauty  comes  through  it  all.  But  with  Freya 
there  is  no  obscuring  veil  ;  she  is  shown  always  in  her 
shapely  and  charming  freshness;  yet  the  art  of  her 
influence  is  just  as  aptly  shown,  and  the  fashion  in 
which  her  beauty  is  interwoven  in  her  lover's  heart 
with  that  of  the  brig  of  which  he  is  the  master  is  so 
subtly  done  that  the  ship  takes  on  a  human  quality 
which  makes  one,  apart  from  the  tragedy  for  Freva, 
feel  a  human  pang  at  its  destruction. 

There  is  no  woman  in  the  central  story  ;  there  are 
hardly  more  than  two  men  ;  and  perhaps  because  of 
its  limitations  one  feels  more  acutely  the  skill  with 
which  interest  is  riveted  on  that  whispered  drama 
which  begins  so  strangely  and  ends  one  knows  not 
how.  There  is  scarcely  need  to  add,  since  Mr.  Conrad 
is  the  writer,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  book  which 
fails  in  its  particular  and  exact  intention,  and  not  one 
consequently  that  can,  without  injurv,  be  overlooked. 


THE   PAPERS   OF   A   GREAT  PHYSICIST. 

"  Lord  Rayleigh's  Scientific  Papers."  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1912. 
15s.  net  each. 

T  X  these  handsome  volumes  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity  Press  continues  the  publication  of  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  contributions  to  the  progress  of  physical 
science.  The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  papers 
recalls  the  story  of  the  old  Scottish  lady  who  described 
the  dictionary  she  had  been  reading  as  "  very  interest- 
ing but  gey  disconnected  ".  Nevertheless,  it  is 
refreshing  in  these  days  of  extreme  specialisation  to 
encounter  in  Lord  Rayleigh  one  who  can  discuss  with 
power  and  lucidity  the  deepest  problems  in  every  branch 
of  physics.  At  the  end  of  vol.  iv.  there  is  an  analytical 
index  grouping  the  272  papers  contained  in  the  first 
four  volumes  under  their  appropriate  headings — 
Mathematics,  General  Mechanics,  Elastic  Solids,  Capil- 
larity, Hydrodynamics,  Sound,  Thermodynamics, 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases,  Properties  of  Gases,  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  Optics  etc.  The  same  variety 
of  subject  characterises  the  seventy-three  papers  which 
make  up  the  fifth  volume.  The  contributions  are  of 
all  types,  short  and  long,  mathematical  and  experimen- 
tal, historical,  biographical,  critical,  expository,  as  in 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution  ;  but 
whatever  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  note,  memoir  or 
lecture,  all  exhibit  the  same  clearness  of  vision,  lucidity 
of  diction,  and  sanity  of  judgment.  We  would 
naturally  expect  the  author  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  treatise  ever  written  on  "  Sound  "  to  have  in  the 
collected  papers  numerous  investigations  into  the  laws 
of  acoustics  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  electricity 
and  optics  claim  nearly  as  much  attention.      In  the 


domain  of  optics  Lord  Rayleigh  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  explanation  of  the  blue  of  the  sky  ;  and  in  the 
volumes  before  us  there  are  several  papers  bearing  on 
this  subject.  To  the  many  who  are  not  professional 
physicists  Lord  Rayleigh  is  probably  most  famous  for 
the  work  which  led  lo  the  discovery  of  argon,  the 
inert  gas  which  exists  in  small  quantities  in  our  atmo- 
sphere. The  great  memoir  which  he  wrote  in  1895  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  William  Ramsay  comes  early  in 
vol.  iv.,  and  is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  paper  in  which  Lord  Rayleigh  discusses  the 
anomaly  encountered  in  determinations  of  the  density 
of  nitrogen.  The  anomaly  was  that  nitrogen  prepared 
from  air  was  always  slightly  denser  than  nitrogen  pre- 
pared in  other  ways.  The  fact  had  been  noticed  by 
Cavendish  in  1785  ;  but  the  discrepancy  remained  un- 
explained and  indeed  practically  undiscussed  for  1  10 
years. 

To  the  reader  whose  mathematical  knowledge  is 
limited  large  tracts  of  these  volumes  will  appear  as  a 
desert  of  symbols  barren  as  the  ribbed  sea  sand  ;  but 
at  intervals  there  are  bright  oases  of  easy  English,  in 
which  some  problem  is  delightfully  expounded.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  demonstrations  of  interference  in 
sound  and  of  the  perception  of  sound  direction.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  how  strongly  Lord  Rayleigh  supports 
the  late  Professor  Tait's  contention  that  Balfour 
Stewart's  proof  of  the  equality  of  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion had  been  misunderstood  by  Continental  writers 
and  even  by  his  own  countrymen. 

No  scientific  worker  in  physics  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  contributions  which  Lord  Rayleigh  has  made.  His 
"  art  and  practick  part  "  is  as  great  as  his  "  theorick  ". 
On  every  page  of  these  collected  memoirs  there  shines 
forth  the  honest  purpose  of  a  fine  mind  whose  sole  aim 
is  to  get  at  the  truth  and  gain  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  physical  universe.  This  mental 
attitude  is  well  expressed  by  the  motto  on  the  back  of 
the  title-page  of  vol.  iv.,  "  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein  ". 

THE    NEW  APPRENTICESHIP. 

"  English  Apprenticeship  and  Child  Labour."  By 
0.  J.  Dunlop  and  R.  D.  Denman.  London:  Unwin- 
1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

OME  enthusiasts  seem  to  believe  that  in  the  revival 
^  of  apprenticeship  they  have  discovered  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  grow  from  child  employment  and 
the  casual  labour  it  ends  in.  Apprenticeship,  as  our 
forefathers  knew  the  custom,  went  out  when  steam 
came  in,  when  the  handloom  weaver  left  his  long  upper 
room  to  be  herded  in  the  factory.  The  divisions  of 
labour  are  too.  many  and  too  intricate  nowadays  to 
make  possible  the  teaching  of  the  whole  of  a  trade. 
The  single  craftsman  has  given  place  to  many  machine- 
minders.  The  history  of  apprenticeship  is  written  in 
the  old  borough  records,  and  Miss  Jocelyn's  careful 
searches  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  demonstrating  how 
completely  conditions  of  industry  have  altered.  In 
earlier  times  children  were  always  supported  ;  to-dav, 
as  a  rule,  they  become  wage-earners  as  soon  as  the  law- 
allows.  These  child  wages  in  many  a  home  make 
all  the  difference  between  penury  and  comfort  ;  and, 
uneconomic  as  child  labour  may  be  in  the  long  run, 
any  change  that  is  made  must  be  gradual  and  as  little 
in  the  nature  of  a  hardship  as  possible.  The  remedy  of 
Miss  Jocelyn  and  Mr.  Denman,  when  in  full  tide,  would 
seem  to  be  the  practical  abolition  of  half-time  labour, 
retention  at  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  con- 
tinuation schools  to  seventeen.  The  half-time  svstem 
of  factory  labour  in  the  morning  and  school  in 
the  afternoon  is,  from  every  point  of  view  except  the 
imagined  needs  of  industry,  indefensible.  The 
brightest  child  must  suffer,  the  duller  simply  sleeps. 
Educational  results  are  and  must  be  negative. 
Employers,  too,  arc  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  labour  of  children  is  not  indispensable,  and  day  bv 
day  other  means  are  being  found  to  replace  their  work. 
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The  remedy  of  our  authors  seems  mainly  to  be  an 
extra  two  years  of  full  schooling.  We  agree,  but  only 
on  the  rigid  condition  that  book  teaching  gradually 
gives  way  to  manual  instruction  and  physical  training. 
The  great  blot  on  our  present  educational  system  is  its 
bookishness.  Training  of  hand  and  eye  seems  to  be 
banned,  the  one  object  of  the  modern  teacher  being  to 
fix  his  child  on  the  office  stool,  which  he  fondly  assures 
the  parents  is  a  rise  in  the  social  scale.  This  snobbish 
worship  of  the  black  coat  has  made  many  a  poor  clerk 
where  we  might  have  had  a  good  artisan.  The  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  asked  when  a  child  seeks  to  leave 
school  is  not  only  what  his  educational  standard  may  be, 
but  will  the  work  he  seeks  to  take  up  lead  to  permanent 
employment ;  in  other  words,  is  the  early  work  in  the 
nature  of  apprenticeship  for  a  career?  If  not,  such 
labour  should  be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
An  industry  may  seem  to  benefit  by  using  child  labour 
for  a  few  years  and  then  casting  it  aside,  but  in  the 
end  the  community  loses  heavily  by  having  to  keep  the 
waste  product  thereafter.  Except  in  the  textile  trades, 
few  children  need  begin  as  learners  before  they  are 
fifteen,  and  they  will  be  all  the  more  efficient  and  physi- 
cally fit  if  for  the  two  years  previous  they  have  had 
good  physical  and  manual  instruction.  Several  educa- 
tion authorities  have  started  the  practice  of  co-operating 
with  "  After-care  "  committees  in  helping  their  leaving 
children  to  find  suitable  employment.  The  parents  are 
interviewed,  possibilities  discussed,  and  the  dangers  of 
odd  jobs  pointed  out.  As  a  rule  the  advice  given  is 
welcome  and  acted  on.  The  system  should  become  a 
recognised  duty  of  all  authorities. 

Our  authors  have  a  further  remedy  in  continuation 
schools  running  concurrently  with  daily  labour.  Edu- 
cation of  this  kind  needs  very  careful  handling.  A  day's 
work  properly  done  leaves  little  energy  for  night  mental 
work.  Nor  does  this  continuing  education  seem  neces- 
sary in  trades  which  are  comparatively  unskilled.  For 
the  nation  to  institute  a  wide  system  of  continuation 
schools  for  all  children  would  be  a  costly  business  of 
doubtful  value,  but  to  assist  special  industries  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  further  technical  and  book  instruc- 
tion would  be  all  to  the  good.  This  special  continuation 
instruction  is  already  given  in  quite  a  number  of  up-to- 
date  works,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  practice 
should  not  be  extended.  We  need  more  teachers  with 
coats  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up. 

The  essence  of  success  in  technical  training  lies  in 
flexibility  of  treatment,  and  that  we  should  never  get 
by  a  hide-bound  national  system.  Within  the  walls 
of  large  works  the  training  might  be  complete  and 
self-contained,  but  for  smaller  firms  and  scattered 
districts  central  classes  would  be  necessary,  and  to  this 
end  existing  technical  schools  may  well  be  organised. 
The  final  test  in  every  case  is  individual  efficiency,  and 
that  could  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  practical  inquiry 
of  a  local  board  of  examiners  strengthened  by  outside 
help.  So  far  as  girl  children  are  concerned,  we  would 
have  them  out  of  the  factory  altogether,  but  here  again 
a  longer  stay  at  school  need  not  mean  more  books. 
They  need  a  proper  housewife  training. 

By  far  the  greatest  enemy  of  educational  progress  is 
om  present  system  of  learning  by  rote.  There  is  almost 
no  teaching  to  think,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  inspec- 
tors and  teachers,  themselves  steeped  in  the  book 
memorising  atmosphere,  who  still  scoffingly  stigmatise 
everything  not  conned  by  rote  as  kindergarten  stuff.  All 
ibis  pedantic  nonsense  must  first  be  got  rid  of  and  the 
path  left  clear  for  modern  needs  to  build  up  a  system 
which  in  the  end  will  be  even  more  effective  than  the  old 
custom  of  individual  apprenticeship. 


MR.   BELLOC  ON  WATERLOO. 

"British   Battles:   Waterloo."     By   Hilaire   Belloc.  London: 
8wift.    1912.    Is.  net. 

Mr.  Belloc' s  thesis  is  that.  Waterloo  was  lost  not  by 
Napoleon's  defeat  on  18  June  1815,  bai  by  "D'Erlon's 
wandering!  "  between  Quatre  Bras  and  ligny,  some  forty- 
eight  hours  earlier.    There  is  nothing  new  in  the  assertion, 


nor  does  the  writer  produce  any  fresh  evidence  in  proof  of 
his  views.    All  the  same,  many  who  read  this  little  book 
who  are  unaware  of  the  contentions  which  have  arisen  over 
the  Waterloo  canrpaign  might  reasonably  suppose  that  Mr. 
Belloc  had  just  discovered  the  true  reason  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle.      To  such  readers  this  book  undoubtedly  presents 
sundry  pitfalls,  for  the  writer  has  the  gift  of  glibly  assuming 
as  proven  facts  matters  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
controversy  amongst  the  ablest  soldiers  in  Europe  for  nearly 
a  century.    But  to  the  educated  soldier  or  careful  student 
of  the  campaign,  who   is  able  to  put  aside  such  obvious 
absurdities,  the  book  will  and  ought  to  appeal  by  reason 
of  its  directness  of  style,  general  simplicity  of  expression, 
and  avoidance  of  minor  technical  details.      Unluckily  for 
thosa  who  wish  to  follow  Mr.  Belloc' s  arguments,  he  has 
made  the  serious  error  of  imagining  that  he  possesses  the 
talent  for  rough  "thumb-nail"  sketches  to  illustrate  the 
strategical  and  tactical  aspects  of  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign.   Here  he  has  failed  most  pitifully,  and  it  is  not  the 
less  exasperating  that  his  failure  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
skill  or,  indeed,  of  military  experience,  but  to  his  sheer 
determination  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  in  defiance  of  all 
accepted  rules  of  mapping.    It  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man.    Unluckily,  by  adopting  this  off-hand  style  he  not 
seldom  lands  himself  and  his  readers  in  somewhat  complex 
situations.      As    an    example,    his    sketch    on    page  75 
is  adorned  with  a  long  arrow  marked  N  at  its  top — the 
world-wide  accepted  symbol  for  the  direction  of  the  north. 
Yet  it  is  obviously  pointing  eastward !     The  letterpress 
informs  the  reader  that  this  arrow  indicates  the  way  to 
Namur !    As  he  nearly  always  omits  to  show  the  direction 
of  the  north  on  his  sketches,  some  of  his  really  excellent 
descriptions,  where  he  refers  quite  properly  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  instead  of  to  the  "right"  and  "left",  are 
difficult  to  follow  ;  nor  is  the  task  rendered  easier  when  in  his 
slap-dash  fashion  he  accidentally  calls  "east"  "  west",  as 
on  page  71,  or  "  west  "  "  east",  as  on  page  127 !  '  Whilst 
admitting    that    Wellington    was    "  a    superb  defensive 
general  ",  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was  only  as  "  a 
defensive  genius  "  that  he  shone.  As  Waterloo  was  eminently 
for  the  Duke  a  defensive  campaign,  it  is  sad  to  read  how 
even  here  at  his  own  particular  job  he  failed  so  consistently. 
He  is  described  as  "harbouring  fastasfic  impressions",  as 
being  "  both  misinformed  and  confused  ",  as  "  haunted  by 
odd  misconceptions",  as  "guilty  of  misjudgment  ",  and, 
lastly,  as  "  committing  shocking  errors"  !    If  this  indeed  be 
a  true  picture  of  our  great  soldier,  it  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  he  was  ever  induced  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms.  As 
Mr.  Belloc  threatens  to  follow  up  "Waterloo"  with  similar 
primers  on  all  the  most  important  British  battles  Cincluding 
Vittoria  and  Toulouse),  we  trust  he  will  amend  his  views  on 
these  points,  as  well  as  his  sketches.    Yet,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Belloc's  modest  omniscience,  we  recommend  his  book  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  "  short  stories  "  of  Waterloo  we  have 
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Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS 
APPLICATIONS  FOR 


UPON  APPLICATION. 
AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 
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LEGAL  AND 

GENERAL 

LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  1836. 


FUNDS 


£8,250,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

A   Profbtaole  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
ol  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £600. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS : 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Cmn  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000,       JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  General  Manager. 


The  I 


enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  Benefits  of  their 
investments  during  their  own  lifetime  and,  in 
the  event  of  premature  death,  to  leave  their  legal 
representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  Home 
Free  from  Mortgage  Debt  or  encumbrance. 
Apply  for  free  Booklet  entitled — 

"  Buying  a  House  in  the  Right  Way." 

GOOD   PROSPECTS   FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  post  free. 

THE  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd., 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  B.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  loolc-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3.000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2,000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 


HEAD 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 
OFFICE  :    66  and  67   CORNHILL,  B.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID  -     -  - 


-  £80,000,000. 

-  £100,000,000. 


1 


86,000  people  enjoy  perfect  hearing  by  the  aid  ^ 

of  the  NEW  STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE.  6? 
Actual  testimony  from  grateful  persons  who 

have  had  their  hearing  restored  will,  we  feel  ^ 
sure,  have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can 
say.    Knowing  this,  we  request  everyone  suffer- 
ing  from  deafness  to  send  at  once  for  our 

booklet  "  Results  " — it  contains  many  unsolicited  ^ 

testimonials  from  persons  in  every  grade  of  ^r: 
life,  who  have  been  relieved  from  this  dreadful 

affliction,  highly  praising  the  efficiency  of  the  En 
Stolz  Electrophone,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a 

genuine  scientific  invention.  Briefly,  the  * — 
STOLZ   ELECTROPHONE  is  a  miniature 

telephone,  so  constructed  that  it  magnifies  the  - — 

sound  waves  and  transmits  them  to  the  inner  S — 

ear,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  to  again  enjoy  £zr 

perfect  hearing.    Why  not  you  ?  ^ — 

WRITE  FOR  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE  £=: 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO  THE  £zr 

lz  Electrophone  Co.  |§ 

(LONDON),   Ltd.  gE 

E2-  Head  Office :  sEE 

M  BYRON  HOUSE,  82-85  FLEET  ST.,  E.C.  E 


West  End  Office  :  199  Piccadilly,  W. 
Harrods'  Stores,  Bnomptcn  Rd.,S.W. 

PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


BIRMINGHAM— 

75  New  Street. 
BRIGHTON— 

16  Western  Road,  Hove. 
BRISTOL— 

<  St.  Augustine's  Parade. 
DARLINGTON— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
EAS  l'BOURNE  — 

5  Station  Parade. 
EXETER— 

2  Queen  Street. 
HARROGATE— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
HULL— 

Ta>  lors'  Drug  Stores. 
LEAMINGTON  SPA — 

Bedford  Stores. 
LEEDS— 

is  Otley  Rd.,  Headingley. 
LIVERPOOL— 

50a  Lord  Street. 
MANCHESTER— 

17  St.  Anne's  Square. 
NEWCASTLE — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 


NORWICH— 

30  Cattle  Market. 
NOTTINGHAM— 

29  Market  Street. 
PLYMOUTH— 

45  Bedford  Street. 
PORTSMOUTH— 

145  Commercial  Road. 
SCARBOROUGH— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
SHEFFIELD— 

37  Leopold  Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON — 

1 13  Above  Bar. 
SUNDERLAND — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
YORK— 

4  Coney  Street. 
BELFAST- 

17  Royal  Avenue. 
DUBLIN— 

2  Grafton  Street. 
GLASGOW— 

90  Mitchell  Street. 


Electrophone 
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ever  read,  but  with  the  caution  that,  whilst  harmless  in  the 
hands  of  a  soldier,  it  is  just  the  class  of  book  which  might 
give  false  impressions  on  several  important  points,  especially 
among  the  large  class  of  amateur  soldiers,  from  Mr.  Seely 
down,  who  have  acquired  the  whole  art  of  war  ready  made 
somewhat  late  in  life. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Prehistoric  Thessaly."  By  A.  J.  B.  Wace  and  M.  S.  Thompson. 
Illustrated.  Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.  1912. 
18s.  net. 

It  would  be  sanguine  to  expect  a  hundred  readers  all  told 
for  this  inventory  of  nameless  sites,  geometric  potsherds,  and 
stray  leavings  of  primitive  men  who  lived  in  an  isolated  and 
barbarous  corner  of  Greece.  It  seems  to  us  as  well  done  as 
it  could  b_\  It  is,  of  course,  no  more  a  book  to  be  read 
continuously  than  a  dictionary  or  a  corpus :  but  it  has  all 
the  merits  of  a  good  corpus — clear  tabulation,  exact  and 
numerous  cross-reference,  terse  statement,  consistent 
and  copious  use  of  abbreviation,  and  full  index  :  to  which 
must  be  added  very  complete  pictorial  illustration  based 
mainly  on  photographs.  The  inventories,  of  which  it  consists 
in  the  main,  have  introductory  and  concluding  chapters, 
wherein  the  authors  set  out  lucidly  such  general  considera- 
tions on  the  origins  of  man  in  Thessaly  and  his  life  there 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  Iron  Age,  as  their  material  sug- 
gests. These,  on  their  own  showing,  do  not  greatly  affect 
any  history  except  the  local  history  of  Thessaly.  The  authors 
conjecture  that  the  first  settlers  who  had  penetrated  from 
Continental  Europe  found  themselves  practically  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  dense  hills  of  forest,  and  had  to 
develop  as  best  they  could  in  isolation.  They  never  developed 
far,  remaining  behind  their  neighbours  as  much  in  pre- 
historic times  as  in  historic.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Thessaly  should  have  produced  such  attrac- 
tive pottery  as  in  fact  it  did — attractive,  that  is,  in  sharp 
contrast  of  colour  and  to  some  extent  in  form,  but  not  in 
design  of  ornament.  This  remains  excessively  simple  and 
unstudied  throughout.  In  other  branches  of  plastic  art 
Thessaly  can  claim  little  credit.  Its  terra-cotta  figurines 
are  of  the  crudest.  Nor  are  its  prehistoric  architectural 
remains  better  than  those  of  mere  huts.  For  its  early  civili- 
sation, however,  such  as  it  was,  Messrs.  Wace  and  Thompson 
have  done  pretty  nearly  all  that  Tsundas  left  to  do,  and 
pretty  nearly  all  that  anyone  will  ever  do.  So  far  their 
work  is  as  satisfactory  to  students  as  it  must  be  to  them- 
selves. 

"Our  English  Cathedrab."  By  James  Sibree.  London:  Griffiths. 
1911.    Two  vols.    5s.  each. 

Mr.  Sibree  brings  in  the  Protestant  point  of  view  at  every 
turn.  He  urges  that  the  cathedrals  should  contain  memorials 
of  all  good  men,  including  Unitarians  like  Priestley,  and 
their  pulpits  be  open  to  "  eminent  preachers  of  all  orthodox 
Christian  Churches" — would  he  include  the  popish  friar 
and  the  Jesuit  ?  Mr.  Sibree  holds  that  the  havoc  worked  by 
the  Cromwellian  soldiery  was  very  excusable.  "  Cathedrals 
were  too  much  connected  with  Laud  and  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  be  exempted  from  the  long-pent-up  wrath  of 
Puritan  Protestants,  when  at  length  their  oppressor's  power 
was  broken."  Yet,  like  many  non-Churchmen,  he  has  a  re- 
ligious ardour  for  the  beauty  and  historic  glory  of  these  great 
minsters,  and  exhibits  a  respectable  expert  knowledge  of 
architectural  science.  His  remarks  are  sometimes  shrewd, 
sometimes  the  reverse.  What  could  be  more  exasperatingly 
■fif  the  back  parlour  than  the  complacent  observation  that  our 
wonder  at  the  beautiful  construction  of  these  churches 
"  se:jms  greatly  increased  when  we  remember  the  times  in 
which  they  were  erected  ;  we  have  never  equalled  them  since, 
with  all  our  advances  in  constructive  skill  and  invention  "  ? 
In  discussing  the  ethics  of  restorstion  of  ancient  buildings 
our  author,  like  many  other  peofde,  fails  to  distinguish  the 
two  questions  involved.  Skilful  restoration  may  be  right  or 
may  lx»  wrong.  But  the  charge  against  the  Victorian  age  is 
not  merely  that  it  "  restored  "  ten  thousand  old  buildings, 
but  that  it  did  it  so  badly — whether  we  look  to  the  poverty  of 
the  workmanship  and  material  or  to  the  ignorant  and  taste- 
less destruction  of  everything  that  was  not  "  correct  "  Gothic. 

"Miss  Julia."  "  The  Stronger."  "  There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes." 
By  August  Strindberg  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman. 
London :  Duckworth.    1912.    2s.  net. 

"  Morituri."  "  Roses."  By  Hermann  Sudermann.  Translated  by 
Grace  Frank.    London:  Duckworth.    1912.  2s.net. 

"Three  Comedies"  B7  Bjornstjirne  Bjornson.  Translated  by 
E.  Farquharson  Sharp.  London  :  Dent  ("  Everyman  ").  1912.  Is. 

I'll"  translation  <>f  foreign  plays  into  English  has  this  year 
proceeded  amazingly-  I"  Slrindberg's  case  it  was  probably 
ihe  newspaper  notoriety  that  comes  even  to  a  genius  when  he 


dies  that  gave  the  translators  a  fillip.  Certainly  it  was 
needed.  That  the  countrymen  of  De  Quincey  and  Poe 
should  find  for  themselves  nothing  in  the  work  of  Strindberg 
is  preposterous.  Messrs.  Duckworth  are  about  a  very 
useful  and  important  literary  task  in  giving  us  these 
plays  in  cheap  and  agreeable  volumes.  Already  they  had 
published  "The  Father";  and  a  volume  including  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  Strindberg's  brooding  fantasias  upon  the 
big  themes  of  existence — the  eerie  and  inimitable  "  Dream 
l'lay  ".  These  former  volumes,  with  the  two  just  added, 
read  with  "The  Confession  of  a  Fool"  (Stephen  Sw  tj  giv 
to  English  readers  for  the  first  time  a  really  distinct  im- 
pression of  one  of  the  great  figures  of  European  literature. 

We  had  rather  that  Messrs.  Duckworth  had  turned  to 
Wedekind  or  Hauptmann  than  to  Sudermann  for  an  example 
from  the  German.  Perhaps  Sudermann  was  chosen  on  the 
principle  that,  if  he  be  not  translated  quickly,  he  will  not 
be  translated  at  all.  For  Sudermann  is  ephemeral.  He  has 
taken  in  the  German  as  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  taken  in  the 
English.  He  is  a  man  of  the  German  theatre,  and  he  has 
but  a  very  small  international  value.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
(in  the  days  before  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  published  as 
the  editor  of  Mr.  Walter  Browne's  doggrel  Morality)  has 
done  as  good  work  as  "  Teja  "  ;  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  often 
eclipsed  the  stage-passions  of  "Roses";  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro 
has  written  with  more  "  strength  "  than  is  achieved  in 
"  Fritzchen  ". 

The  "  Everyman"  comedies  of  Messrs.  Dent  are  an  addi- 
tion to  their  careful  selection  of  plays.  Ben  Jonson, 
Marlowe,  the  old  Morality.  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Ibsen — these  are  already  on 
the  list  to  which  Bjornson  has  now  been  added.  The  three 
comedies  here  selected  give  us  glimpses  of  Bjornson's 
dramatic  development  at  wide  intervals.  The  first  comedy 
belongs  to  a  period  before  Ibsen  had  set  the  fashion  of  a  new 
technique.  The  second  shows  an  advance  of  the  kind  which 
Ibsen  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  "  social"  period.  The 
third  is  frankly  a  morality  play  ;  so  obvious  in  its  appeal 
that  it  is  said  actually  to  have  frightened  many  young  people 
from  the  adventure  of  marriage. 


For  tbls  Week's  Books  see  page  498  and  500. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part=payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C. 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 


D  A  DD'C    Beautiful  Hardy 

till  Daffodils 

THE  .MO S T   LOVELY  OF  ALL    S PRlrtC  FLOWERS. 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  tor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  In  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Fret. 

BARR    &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  Ki.ig  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

VACANCY  occurs  in  busy  VALUATION  and  LAND 
SURVEYOR'S  OFFICE  for  Articled  Pupil,  Liverpool  District.  Public 
School  hoy  preferred  ;  age  17-18.  Residence  with  Principal  might  be  arranged 
for. — Address  H  40,  liirchall's  Advertising  Offices,  Liverpool. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  HEADMASTER- 
SH1P  of  the  MILITARY  and  CIVIL  SIDE  will  be  VACANT  at  the  end 
of  the  current  term.  Applications  for  the  post,  accompanied  by  not  more  than 
three  testimonials  and  three  references,  must  reach  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  26th  October.  Requirements  :  high  mathematical  teaching,  and 
organising  qualifications.    Salary,  /|i,ooo  per  anuum. 
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STORE  THE 
SSitCE  WITH 


EVANS1 

PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE  FOR 
THRO  A  T  &  VOICE. 

Send 'fenny/en  Sample  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 
EVANS  SO  IS,  LSSCHEB  &  W£33,  Ltd., 

Li\'tKi'OJL  and  London. 

(Xame  this  paper.) 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

in  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Food 


for  Infants,  Invalids, 
and  the  Aged. 

""jpHE  particular  and  important 
feature  of  Benger's  Food  is 
that  it  can  be  prepared  to  suit 
any  degree  of  digestive  power, 
according  to  the  directions  on 
each  tin.  In  this  way  it  wins 
back  health  and  strength. 

The  "  Lancet  "'  describes  it  as 
" Mr.  Benger's  admirable  preparation" 


MOTOR  OWNERS'  PETROL 


INE 


LIMITED. 

IN  FORMATION. 


CAPITAL 


£1,140,000. 


This  is  a  "  Combine  "  among  motorists  to  get  their  Petrol  cheaper,  without  reducing 
the  motor  trader's  margin. 

It  is  a  Profit-Sharing  Scheme  in  which  everyone  who  joins  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  profits  AND  a  bonus  on  all  their  purchases. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  scheme,  with  its  own  producing  oil  wells,  its  own  tank  steamers,  road 
and  railway  rolling  stock,  distributing  depots  in  the  chief  dock  centres  and  inland  towns,  and  its 
own  Refinery  in  England. 

Petrol  consumers  will  not  be  asked  to  commit  themselves  to  any  contracts — now  or  later. 

This  advertisement  is  simply  to  invite  all  Petrol  users  and  others  who  desire  to  learn  more 
about  and  benefit  by  this  Scheme,  to  forward  name  and  address  on  this  Coupon  without  delay. 

COUPON. 

Please  send  me  fill  particulars  of  the  Petrol  Scheme. 

Name  and  Address  

{Kindly  write  distinctly) 


(W.R.) 


State  make  of  Car  (if  an)') 


To  MOTOR  OWNERS'  PETROL  COMBINE,  LIMITED, 

EGYPTIAN  HOUSE,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON, 

Managing  Director  :  A.  E.  HODGSON. 

MOTOR  INVESTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED,  Chairman  :  A.  ST.  GEORGE  CAULEEILD. 
BRITISH-AUSTRIAN  OIL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Chairman  :  THE  LORD  ARTHUR  CECIL. 


This  Advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  STRANGLING 
OF  PERSIA. 

By  W.  MORGAN  SHUSTER.  With  a  Map  and  S5  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  of  absorbing  interest  to  anyone  who  passes  a  summer  or  a  winter  season 
in  the  Alpine  regions  and  wishes  to  make  use  of  his  eyes  or  his  imagination." 

The  Times. 

"An  historical  narrative  of  extraordinary  interest.  Mr.  Shuster  tells  his  story 
clearly  and  well  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  found  of  interest  even  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  international  politics." — The  Morning  Post. 

Venezuela.    (South  American  Ssries.) 

By  LEONARD  V.  DALTON,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Map 
and  45  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book  gives  an  account  of  its  physical  nature,  as  well  as  its  geography, 
history,  and  a  description  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Republic  ;  while  the  his- 
torical portion  goes  back  lo  the  earliest  account,  bringing  matters  up  to  the  recent 
centenary  celebrations,  and  refers  to  prospects." 

A  Shldy  in  Ideals  :  Great  Britain 
and  India. 

By  MANMATH  C.  MALLIK.    10s.  6d.  net. 

_  "As  a  careful  and  enlightened  study  of  social  and  political  life  in  both  countries 
this  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  everyone  who  realises  that  the  British  people 
have  still  to  face  the  gigantic  problem  of  securing  the  peaceful,  contented,  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  India."—  Leeds  Mercury. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  MEANING  OF 


By  the  Rev.  FREDERICK  A.  M.  SPENCER. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  patristic  theology  has  become  antiquated  through  the 
subsequent  experience  of  mankind  and  the  extension  of  science. 
This  book  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
theology  more  in  accord  with  the  thought  and  practical  idealism 
of  the  present  age.  This  theology  springs  out  of  two  funda- 
mental ideas— namely,  evolution,  and  the  higher  life,  called 
"  the  spiritual,"  which  is  attained  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
The  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  proved  and  developed 
by  means  of  this  central  thought— humanity  evolving  through 
many  thousands  of  generations,  and  in  the  course  of  its  evolu- 
tion acquiring  a  new  kind  of  life,  the  spiritual  or  Divine,  which 
is  destined  to  transform  human  nature  into  a  condition  of 
immortality. 


The  Decline  of  Aristocracy. 

By  ARTHUR  PONSONBY,  M.P.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  is  abundant  room  for  controversy  in  Mr.  Ponsonby's  book,  but  it  is  for 
that_ reason  a  timely  and  useful  book  ...  Its  analysis  of  causes  is  just  and  search- 
ing. ' — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  The  book  stimulates  thought  and  lays  a  basis  for  a  full  and  free  ventilation  of 
views.  — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Hypnotism  and  Disease, 

A  Plea  for  Rational  Psychotheraphy. 

By  H.  CRICHTON  MILLER,  M.A.,  M.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  C.  LLOYD  TUCKEY,  M.D.    5s.  net. 

"The  subject  is  a  very  important  one  from  the  public  point  of  view,  and  one 
which  every  intelligent  man  ought  to  understand.  Dr.  Miller's  account  is  clear  and 
free  from  technicalities  and  it  presents  the  main  features  of  Psycotherapy  in  a  form 
suitable  for  the  lay  reader  of  either  sex."— Morning  Post. 

Butterilies  and  Moths  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 

By  II.  ROWLAND  BROWN,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  With  21  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  figures.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr  Brown  tells  pretty  well  everything  that  one  wants  lo  know.  It  is  a  most 
comprehensive  work,  and  every  page  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  authority  .  .  .  The 
letterpress,  as  we  say,  is  thoroughly  reliable.  Equally  important  and  interesting 
are  the  coloured  plates  which  adorn  the  work."—  Western  Mail. 


ems. 


John  in  Prison,  and  other  Po 

By  G.  E.  J.  THOMPSON.    3s.  6d.  net. 

'  This  volume  proclaims  Mr.  Thompson  a  poet  of  high  gifts  \  he  has  inspiration 
he  has  sincerity,  he  has  elevated  expression,  he  has  technique  that  is  rarelv  it 
fault.  —Daily  Chronicle. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Great  Engravers  (edited  by  Arthur  M.  Hind) — Mareantonio  and 

Italian  Engravers  and  Etchers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ; 

Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.    Heineniann.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Mcdireval  Art  :  From  the  Peace  of  the  Church  to  the  Eve  of 

the  Renaissance,  312-1350  (W.  R.  Lethaby).  Duckworth. 

5s.  net. 

Biography. 

Byron  (Ethel  Colburn  Mayne).    Methuen.    2  vols.    21s.  net. 
William  Hone  :  His  Life  and  Times  (Frederick  Wm.  Hackwood). 

Fisher  Unwin.    10*'.  6d.  net. 
George  Gissing  :  A  Critical  Study  (Frank  Swinnerton).  Seeker. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

What  the  Judge  Saw  (His  Honour  Judge  Edward  Abbott  Parry). 

Smith,  Elder.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Correspondence    of    Lord    Burghersh,    1808-1840    (Edited  by 

Rachel  Weigall).    Murray.    12s.  not. 
Our  Book  of  Memories,  1884-1912  :  Letters  from  Justin  McCarthy 

to  Mrs.   Campbell  Praed.    Chatto  and  Windus.    12*.  6(1. 

net. 

The  Political  Career  of  Richard  Brinslev  Sheridan  (Michael  T.  H. 

Sadler).    Oxford  :  Blackwell.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Lettres  de  la  Marquise  du  Deffand  a  Horace  Walpole,  1766-1780 

(Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee).    Methuen.    3  vols.    63  s.  net. 
Letters  of  Major-General  FitzRoy  Hart-Synnot  (edited  by  B.  M. 

Hart-Synnot).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Diaries  of  William  Charles  Macready,  1833-1851  (edited  by 

William  Toynbee).  Chapman  and  Hall.  2  vols.  32s.  net. 
Campaigns  of  a  War  Correspondent  (Melton  Prior).  Arnold. 

15-s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Net  (Rex  Beach) ;  The  Lost  World  (Arthur  Conan  Doyle) ; 

The  Measures  of  a  Man  (Norman  Duncan);  The  Chequer 

Board  (Sybil  Grant).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  each. 
A  White  Man's  Burden   (Charles  Beadle) ;   Broken  Pitchers 

Reginald  Wright  Kauffman)  ;  The  Clay's  Revenge  (Helen 

George)  ;  Stephen  Swift.    6s.  each. 
The    Memoirs  of    Mimosa  (Anne  Elliot) ;  The  King's  -Master 

(Olive  Lethbridge  and  John  De  Stourton) ;  The  Meteoric 

Benson  (Vincent  Mills-Malet).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
A  Fair  Field  and  no  Favour;  My  Facsimile  (F.  B.  Allcock). 

Drane.    6s.  each. 
Salve  !  (George  Moore).    Heinomann.  6s. 
A  Man's  World  (Albert  Edwards).    Macmillan.    $1.25  net. 
The  Grip  of  Life  (Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol  (W.  J.  Locke).  Lane. 

6  s. 

Priseilla  (Mrs.  George  Wemyss).    Constable.    6  s. 
Muddling  Through  (Lady  Napier  of  Magdala).    Murray.  6.?. 
The   Career  of  Kembole — Nonconformist   (Arthur  Fetterless). 
Blackwood.  6s. 

Two  Maids  and  a  Man  (Charles  Garvice)  ;  John  Scarlett,  Ganger 
(Donald  Maclean) ;  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill  (Alice 
Kegan  Rice).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  each. 

The  Forest  Farm  (Peter  Rosegger),  2s.  net;  Delfina  of  the 
Dolphins  (Mary  Argyle  Taylor),  Is.  6d.  net.  Fifield. 

Gift  Books. 

Houses  of  Clay  (Lillias  Campbell  Davidson)  ;  A  Fair  Prisoner 
(Morice  Gerard);  6s.  each.  Head  of  the  School  (Harold 
Averv),  5s.  ;  Talford's  Last  Term  (Harold  Avery),  The 
Worst  Girl  in  the  School  (A.  M.  Irving),  2s.  6d.  each;  The 
Girls  of  St.  Ursula's  (M.  B.  Manwell),  2s.  Partridge. 

White-Ear  and  Peter  (Niels  Heiberg).    Macmillan.    63.  net. 

^Esop's  Fables  (Illustrated  by  Arthur  Backhaul).  Heinemann. 
6s.  net. 

Many  Cargoes  (W.  W.  Jacobs).    Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Ruddigore  ;  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ;  The  Gondoliers  ;  Princess 

Ida  (W.  S.  Gilbert).    Bell.    3s.  6<L  net  each. 
To-morrow  (Kitty  Barne).    Hodder  and  Stoughton,  3s.  6d. 
The  Henry  James  Year-Book  (selected  and  arranged  by  Evelyn 

Garnaut  Smalley).    Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Peeps  at  Nature — British   Ferns,    Clubmosses  and  Horsetails 

(Daniel  Ferguson).    Black.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Jack  Scott,  Midshipman:   His  Log  (by  "Aurora").  Arnold. 

5s.  net. 

Edinburgh  (R.  L.  Stevenson).    Seelev,  Service.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Broom  Fairies  and  Other  Stories  (Ethel  M.  Gate).  Fifield. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Trystie's  Quest  (Greville  MacDonald).    Fifield.    5s.  net. 
Morte  d'Arthur  (Alfred  Lord  Tennyson).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 

The  Eve  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (Bight  Rev.  Monsignor  Ber- 
nard Ward).    Vol.  III.    Longmans.    12s.  6</.  net. 

The  Irish  Revolution  (Michael  .1.  K.  .McCarthy).  Vol.  I.  Black- 
wood.   10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Passing  of  the  Manchus  (Percy  Horace  Kent).  Arnold.  15»I 
net. 

The  Agrarian  Problem  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (U.  H.  Tawney). 

Longmans.    9s.  net. 
History  of  the  Philharmonic   Society  of  London,  1813-191:4 

(Myles  Birket  Foster).    Line.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Greenfield  Papyrus  in  the  P>ritish  .Museum  (E.  A.  Wallia 

Badge).  British  Museum  :  Printed  by  Older  of  the  Trustees. 

50s. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  LIST 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 
THE  VICEROYS  OF  IRELAND 

By  CHARLES  O'MAHONY  With  Photogravure  and  numerous  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 
The  first  Complete  History  of  the  Viceroys. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  says  :  "  The  book  is  one  that  is  profitable  to  read.    The  story  of  the  rise  of  great  families  is  well  told  and  full  of  interest." 

THROUGH  DANTE'S  LAND:  Impressions  in  Tuscany 

By  Mrs.  COLQUHOUN  GRANT,  Author  of  "  Brittany  io  Whitehall,"  &c.  Photogravure  and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIMES  says  :  "  A  pleasant  mixture  of  the  quiet  social  intercourse  and  the  all  pervading  spell  of  the  Tuscan  landscape." 

SENSATIONS  OF  PARIS 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG,  Author  of  "  Where  and  How  to  Dine  in  Paris,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  60  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  THENJEUM  says  :  "Mr.  Strong's  method  of  treating  his  subject  is  intensely  individual.    A  finely  written  and  discriminating  study." 

LORDS  AND  LADIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES 

By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.6d.net. 

THE  TIMES  says  :  "  A  chronicle,  given  with  much  spirit,  of  the  romantic  scenes  and  events  which  history  has  associated  with  this  fascinating  country." 

PHEASANTS:  In  Covert  and  Aviary   By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  4  Coloured 

Plates  from  Life  by  H.  GRONVOLD,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  4to.    10s.  6d.  net. 

HOME  EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH:  Five  Minutes'  Care  to  the  Nerves.  {Just  out). 

The  Rational  System  of  Exercising  for  Health  rather  than  mere  Strength.  By  PERCIVAL  G.  MASTERS.  With  32 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  System  of  Exercises  devised  to  promote  health  and  not  muscle  development  only.  It  particularly  aims  at  building  up  the 
nervous  system. 

ROBESPIERRE   AND  THE   WOMEN    HE   LOVED     By  Hector  Fleischmann.  English 

Version  by  Dr.  A.  S.  RAPPOPORT.    With  numerous  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

KING   RENE  D'ANJOU   AND  HIS  SEVEN   QUEENS    By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  Author  of 

"  Tragedies  of  the  Medici,"  &c.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MADAME  DU  BARRY    By  Edmund  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.    With  Photogravure  Portrait  and 
numerous  other  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  12s.6d.net. 

HOUNDS:    Their  Points  and  Management   By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

GUN    DOGS    By  Frank  Townend   Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Author  of  "  Terriers  :  their  Points  and 
Management.  "    With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net 

BOHEMIAN  DAYS  IN  FLEET  STREET    By  A  Journalist.    Demy  8vo.  10s.6d.net. 

POPULAR   Sh   NOVELS        Now  Ready 

THE    GATE   OPENERS  (2nd  Edn.)    K.  L  Montgomery    Author  of  "  The  Cardinal's  Pawn  " 

GLOBE  says;  "  Contains  a  real,  carefully-thought-out  plot.  An  agreeable  novelty  is  the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  old  Welsh  customs,  legends, 
and  folk-lore.  The  book  should  find  favour  with  cultivated  readers  ;  it  is  out  of  the  rut,  with  a  historical  element  not  often  used  in  fiction.  Miss 
Montgomery  possesses  a  style,  and  is  a  writer  of  marked  talent  and  welcome  originality." 

THE  TWO  RIVERS  Ernest  E.  Brings 

YORKSHIRE  OBSERVER  says:  "Mr.  Briggs  makes  good  use  of  most  of  the  literary  craftsman's  arts,  and  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  dramatic, 
which  he  uses  with  artistic  restraint.  In  the  tragic  passages  of  the  book  his  work  reminds  us  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Douglas  in  '  Tne  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters.  " 

THE  BAD  LORD  LOCKINGTON    Florence  Warden    Author  of  "The  Matheson  Money" 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  says  :  "  An  ingenious  and  sustained  story  and  just  the  right  length." 

THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  Mrs.  E.  K.  Williamson 

SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  says  :  "  So  interestingly  told  that  one  reads  it  with  true  delight." 

LEFT   IN    CHARGE  Victor   L.   Whitechurch  Author  of  "The  Canon  in 

Residence." 

DAILY  MAIL  says  :  "  Humour  philosphy  and  sympathy  are  well  blended  in  this  shrewd  and  pleasant  tale  of  country  life." 

THE  SLEEPING  VILLAGE  Julia  Neville 

THE  TIMES  says  :  "  A  meritorious  story  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  a  quiet  Russian  Village." 


RECENT  BRILLIANT  SUCCESSES 

THE  STORM-DOG  (\th  Ed.)  Lilian  Arnold 

MY  ESCAPES  (2nd  Ed.)  By  a  Bachelor 

THE  MODERN  MARKET-PLACE   (2nd  Ed.) 

By  Coronet 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  SILENCE  (yd Ed.)  By  a  Peer  I 
THE  WASTER  (yd  Ed.)       Mrs.  Henry  Tippett 

Kindly  write  for  John  Long's  Autumn  Catalogue, 


READY  SHORTLY 


A  YEAR  WITHOUT  A  CHAPERONE  (Oct.  12nd.) 

Elsie  M.  Cawthorne 
THE  VILLAGE  INFIDEL  (Oct.  22nd.)  3s.  6d. 

C.  E.  Heanley 

QUEER  LITTLE  JANE  [Oct.  22nd.)  Curtis  Yorke 
BEYOND  THE  HILLS  Maibey  Whittintrton 
LEVITY  HICKS  Tom  Gallon 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONCLUSION  A.  C.  Fox-Davies 

just  out.     It  is  a  most  interesting  production. 


JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13  &  14  NORRIS  STREET,  HAYMARKET,  LONDON 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HAROLD  COX. 

No.  442.  OCTOBER,  1912.  8vo.  Price  6s. 

MR.  BALFOUR  IN  THE  STUDY. 

SECRET  REMEDIES.    By  Hugh  S.  Elliot. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL.     By  A.  R.  HlNKS. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  FENIANS.    By  Capfiin  Harry  Graham. 

A  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  ADMIRAL  AND  DIPLOMAT. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  JOANNA  BAILLIE.    By  Victor  G.  Plarr. 

CURRENT  LITERATURE.    By  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

THE  CHURCH  MILITANT. 

APPRENTICESHIP.    By  Cyril  Jackson. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERALISM.    By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
POLITICS  AND  PRICES.    By  The  Editor. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  PERSIA. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


VALUABLE    BOOKS   and    MANUSCRIPTS,    including    the   property  of 
S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Esq.,  Torwood,  Peebles,  N.B. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  1?  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  October  2t.  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  compris'me  the  property  of  S.  R. 
Crockett,  Esq.,  Torwood,  Peebles,  N.B.,  and  the  property  of  G  E.  Cower,  Esq., 
deceased,  of  3  Gower  Street,  W.C.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  including  Fine 
Sets  of  the  Writings  of  Modern  Authors,  viz.  :  F.  Anstcy.  Sir  W.  Besant,  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  G.  Borrow,  The  Bronte  Sisters,  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  T.  Hall  Caine, 
W.  Carleton,  Wilkie  Collins,  F.  Maiion  Crawford.  R.  R.  Cmckett.  C.  L.  Dodgson, 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  George  Eliot,  John  Gait,  G.  R.  Gleig,  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Thomas 
Hardy.  C.  G.  Harper,  Anthony  Hop*.  G.  P.  R.  James.  R.  fefferies,  C.  Kingsley, 
R.  Kipling,  A.  Lang,  C.  Lever,  Capt.  Marryat,  Whyte  Melville,  G.  Meredith.  Quiller 
Couch,  G.  A.  Sala.  Sir  W.  Scott,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Anthony 
TroIloDe,  Stanley  Wevman  :  Books  with  Coloured  Plates,  Works  on  Scotland, 
Historical  and  Biographical  Works,  Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


"VANITY  FAIR"  CARTOONS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  MONDAY,  October  28.  and  Fallowing  Day.'at  1  o'clock  preciselv, 
an  interesting  and  unique  Collection  of  ORIGINAL  PORTRAITS  in  WATER- 
COLOUR  bv  Leslie  Ward,  F.  B.  Guth,  and  other*,  reproductions  of  which  have 
appeared  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  during  the  years  1880-1907. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  Octobers,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  a  small  portion  of 
the  Library  collected  bv  the  late  Hercules  Sharpe,  Est.,  Sir  Cuthhert  Sharpe,  H.  B. 
Brabazon,  Esq.,  and  B.  H.  Combe,  Esq..  now  the  property  of  Harvey  Trewythen 
Brabazon  Combe  Esq.,  of  Battle,  Sussex,  including  works  on  Spain  and  Spanish  art 
and  artists  ;  Surtees'  Jorrocks'  Jaunts'  first  edition,  &c,  the  property  of  R.  J. 
Montgomery,  Esq.  A  collection  of  books  on  tobacco  and  smoking,  formed  by  the 
late  Thomas  Arnold,  Fsq.,  the  property  of  M.  W.  Liston,  Esq  ,  and  other  properties, 
including  Standard  Works  in  English  and  Foreign  Literature.  Fine  Books  with 
Coloured  Plates,  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  Celebrated  Authors.  Works  on 
Natural  History,  Sport  and  Travel.  Publications  of  Learned  Societies,  French 
Illustrated  Works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs, 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W.p 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued 

The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Ireland  (Philip  Wilson).  Maunsel. 
12a.  6d.  net. 

The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  :  Session  1910-1911. 

Macmillan.    25.-\  net. 
Memorials  of  the  Cathedral  and  Priory  of  Christ  in  Canterbury 

(C.  Eveleigh  Woodruff  and  William  Danks).    Chapman  and 

Hall.    16  s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
Wild  Sport  and  Some  Stories  (Gilfrid  W.  Hartley).  Blackwood. 
15.-.'.  net. 

Triangular  Cricket  (E.  H.  Sewell).    Dent.    5s.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Mines  of  Isaiah  Re-Explored  (Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne).  Black. 
5-s.  net. 

The  .Meaning  of  Christianity  (Frederick  A.  M.  Spencer).  Fisher 

Unwin.    7-s.  6d.  net. 
The  Building  Up  of  the  Old  Testament  (Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone). 

Robert  Scott.    5s.  net. 
The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  (F.  W.  Worsley),  7s.  6d.  net;  The 

Open  Sore  of  Christendom  (Rev.  W.  J.  Sexton).    2s.  6d. 

net.  Bennett. 

The  True  Religion  (Henry  Phipps  Denison).    Stock.    5s.  net. 
Travel. 

The  Cities  of  Lombardy  (Edward  Hutton).    Methuen.  6s. 
By  Flood  and  Field  :  Adventures  Ashore  and  Afloat  in  North 

Australia  (Alfred  Searcy).    Bell.    6s.  net. 
In  Jesuit  Land  :  The  Jesuit   .Missions  to   Paraguay   (W.  H. 

Koebel).    Stanley  Paul.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Wilderness  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Islands  (Charles 

Sheldon).    Fisher  Unwin.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Alpine  Studies  (W.  A.  B.  Coolidge).    Longmans.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Germany  (Rev.  J.  F.  Dickie),  painted  by  E.  T.  Compton  audi 

E._  Harrison  Compton,  20.s.  net;  Moscow  (H.  M.  Grove), 

painted  by  F.  De  ixaenen,  7s.  6d.  net.  Black. 
The    Tribes    of    Northern    and    Central    Kordofan    (H.  A. 

MacMichael).      Cambridge  :    At    the    University  Press. 

10.s.  6d.  net. 

An  African  Year  (Cullen  Gouldsbury).    Arnold.    5.s.  net. 
To  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  in  Disguise    (Fj.  B.  Soane). 
Murray.    12.s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Songs  from  the  Forests  of  Tane  (T.  Chamberlain  Chamberlain).. 

"Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Lyrics  from  Lotus  Lands  (Florence  Land  May).    Boston  :  Poet 

Lore  Company. 

Curtain  Raisers  (Eden  Phillpotts)  ;  Peter's  Chance  :  A  Play  in 
Three  Acte  (Edith  Lvttelton).  Duckworth.  Is.  6d.  '  net 
each. 

A  Legend  of  Old  Persia  and  Other  Poems  (A.  B.  S.  Tennyson)- 

Heinemann.    5s.  net. 
Far  Off  Fields  and  Other  Poems  (Joseph  Whittaker).    Dartford  ^ 

Jenkins.    Is.  net. 
The  Soul  of  a  Gardener  (H.  M.  Waithman.    Fifield.    2s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Allegories  of  the  Land  (Major  Gambier-Parry).  Smith,  Elder, 
6s.  net. 

At  Prior  Park  and  Other  Papers  (Austin  Dobson).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s. 

Divorce  Problems  of  To-day  (E.  S.  P.  Haynes).  Cambridge 
Heffer.    2s.  net. 

English  Epic  and  Heroic  Poetry  (W.  Macneile  Dixon).  Dent. 
5-s.  net. 

Evolution  of  the  English  Drama  up  to  Shakespeare,  The  (Charlea- 

William  Wallace).    Berlin  :  Reimer. 
Happy  Houses  (Mary  Ansell).    Cassell.    6s.  net. 
John  Jonathan  and  Company  (James  Milne).      Chapman  and 

Hall.    5s.  net. 

Little  Books  about   Old  Furniture  (A.   E.  Reviers-Hopkins). 

Vol.  IV.  :  The  Sheraton  Period.    Heinemann.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Medical  Benefit  :  A  Study  of  the  Experience  of  Germany  and 

Denmark  (J.  G.  Gibson).    King.    6s.  net. 
Principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  The,  Part  I.  (Rev.  D.  Tyssil 

Evans).    Luzac.    7.s.  6d.  net. 
Round  About  a  Rectory  (Bv  the  Author  of  "Leaves  from  a 

Life.")    Swift,  6a. 
Shakespeare's  Patrons  and  Other  Essays    (The  Late  Henry 

Brown).  Dent. 
Shipmates  (A.  E.  Loane).    Arnold.    5s.  net. 
Thought  in  Music,  The  (John  B.  McEwen).  Macmillan.  Zs.  6<f. 

net. 

Vedic  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects  (Arthur  Anthony  Mac- 
donell  and  Arthur  Berriedale  Keith).  .Murray.  2  vols*. 
24.s.  net. 

Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  :  An  Essay  on  the  Wagneriaij 
Drama  (George  Ainslie  Hight).    Swift.    5*.  net. 

Walking  Essavs  (A.  H.  Sidgwick),    Arnold.    5a.  net. 

Wiltshire  Village,  A  (Alfred  Williams).     Duckworth.    5.s.  net. 

Within  :  Thoughts  During  Convalescence  (Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband).    Williams  and  Norgate.    3s,  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  yon  Octouk.r. — The  North  American 
Review,  la,  net;  The  University  Magazine;  Mount  Tom; 
Tlic  Blue  Rook,  Is.  net  ;  United  Empire;  La  Revue  Rouma inc. 
Ifr.  25;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  6a.  :  The  English  Historical 
Review,  5s.;  Tin-  Eugenics  Review.  U.  net  :  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Zfr.  ;  The  Dublin  Review.  5a.  6</.  net  ;  The  Quarterly 
Review,  6a. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  volume. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS.   8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols.         I         Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Crlilc'sm.   Second  Series.       |       American  Discourses. 
Letters,  1848-1888.  Collected  and  Arrangei  by  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL.  2  vol'. 

A  MEMOIR   OF  JANE    AUSTEN.    By  her  Nephew, 

J.  E.  AUSTEN  LEIGH.  To  which  is  add-d  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments 
of  two  other  Unfir.ishei  Tales  by  Miss  AUSTEN. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  M.A. 
Vi  !.      II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samual. 
Vol.    III.  1  Kingjs  -Esther. 
Vol.    IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.     V.  Isaiah— Lamentations. 
Vol.    VI.  Ez3kiel-Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John. 
Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelations. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY.   Third  Edition. 

CALDERON.    Eigfht  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.   By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES,    Edited  by  A. 

W.  POLLARD.    2  vols. 

DEAN    CHURCH'S    MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

Collected  Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  |  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.         I  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833- 1845. 

The  Beginning  Of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Included  in  this  series  by  permission 

of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional   Papers.    Selected   from  the  Guardian,   the  Times,  and  the 

Saturday  Rcz-ieiv,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH.    Edited  by 

his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  W.  K. 

CLIFFORD,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

SELECT  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  With 

Imroductory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
In  2  vols. 

EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.     6  vols.  With 

Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Po2ms. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  ot  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Alms. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    Edited  by 

\V.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    2  vols. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leighton  respectively. 

THOMAS  GRAYS  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.   4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.  |  Letters,  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristopnanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

The  M  iking  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Slny  Studies  from  England  and  Italv. 

Oxford  Studies.  |  Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.    Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of  -'The  Forest 
Lovers."   Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  HUTTON'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  |  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Tnought  in 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  an!  Thinkers.   2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  ly  his  Niece 

ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.     Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M 

ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,   and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  AINGER.    In  2  vols. 

Vol.  L  Serious  Poems.  Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 

12  vols. 

Methods  and  Results.  I  Darwinian.!. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  fcnd  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helos  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  In  Nature,  ar.d  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethic*,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.   3  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James. 

PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James. 

MODERN  GREECE.     Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  RICHARD  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

CHARLES    KINGSLEY'S    NOVELS   AND  POEMS. 


11  vols. 
Westward  Ho!   2  vols 
fi  lton  Locke.   2  vols. 
Two  Yeai  s  Ago.    2  vols. 


Yeast.    1  vol. 
Hypatia.   2  vols. 
Poems.  2  vols. 


CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  AINGER,  M.A. 
6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 

Tales  trom  Shakespeare.    By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904. 

2  vols.  1 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D  C  L  ,  LL  D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited, 

with  Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

3  v  Js. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 


Voltaire,    i  vol. 

biderotand  the  Encyclopaedists. 

2  vols. 

On  Compromise,   i  vol. 

Burke.   1  vol. 

Oliver  Cromwell,    i  vol. 


Rousseau.   2  vols. 
Miscellanies.   3  vols. 
Studies  in  Literature.  1  vol. 
The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden. 

2  vols. 


SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  B  Y  SIR  JOHN  R,  SEELEY,  Litt.D.    5  vols. 

The  Exp  insion  of  England.    Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  H  mo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    With  short  Intro- 

diiclion  and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD.    Iu  10  vols. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2S.  eich. 

SHAKESPEARE.     By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Letters.    Withan  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  SARAH  SMETHAM 

and  WILLIAM  DA  VIES.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  DaVIES. 

THE  WORKS    OF   ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.    Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

9  vols.    (  SolJ  separately). 

Vol.  I.  Poems.  I  Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.  III.  Enoch  Arden  :  In  Memoriam. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Princess  :  Maude. 

Vol.  V.  Idyll;  of  the  King. 

Vol.  VI.  B  .1  ads  and  other  Poems. 

V  .1.  VI I.  Demeter  and  other  Poams. 

Vol  VIII.  Queen  Ma-y  a-id  Harold. 

Vol.  IX.  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  1  HE  WEST.    By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.    Edited  by  Prof. 

KNIGHT.    In  10  vols.    Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 

by  H.  MANESSE. 

Poetical  Works.  8  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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The  Trouble  attached  to 
making  a  change— 

often  hinders  the  adoption  of  a  better  article. 
But  the  trouble  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 

You  may  have  been  rubbing  along  with  a  type- 
writer which  turns  out  indifferent  work,  when 
just  a  few  minutes'  consideration  of  a  "  Yost " 
would  put  you  in  touch  with  a  much  superior 
machine. 

Make  the  effort  and  we  will  save  you  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  On  receipt  of  a  P.C.  or 
telephone  message  a 


YOST 


Visible 
Typewriter 


will  be  sent  on  FREE  TRIAL,  without  risk 
or  obligation  on  your  part. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50   Holborn   Viaduct,    LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


y*5""^.         Under  Contract  with  H  M.  Government, 

&  \J  Mai!  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA, CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 

Conveying:    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL   EASTERN  PORTS. 

For  freight    and   passage  apply: 
P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,   122,  Leadenhal!    Street,  E.C.- 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  London. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.  West  End  Agencies  :  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street, 
and  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  13  Cockspur  Street. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 
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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  BANK, 

At  an  extraordinary  meeting:  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Bank,  held  ast  Tuesday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  Mr. 
Charles  Birch  Crisp,  the  Chairman,  said:  It  is  proposed  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Bank  to  that  of  the  British  Bank  for  Foreign 
Hade,  J/td.,  for  the  following-  reasons :— Your  Board  gave  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  subject,  and  recommend  the  change.  The  bank  does 
not  confine  it*  attention  to  Russian  business  I  learn  that  during  tho 
financial  year-of  which  about  six  months,  I  think,  have  elapsed— tho 
bank  has  made  a  profit  of  some  £30,000  from  business  other  than  Russian 
and  I  daresay  the  Anglo-Russian  Bank  would  have  figured  upon  two  or 
three  important  prospectuses  issued  during  the  past  year  but  for  the  fact 
that  its  title  might  lead  to  misconception.  Obviously,  upon  the  Chinese 
loan  prospectus  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  put  the  name  of  the  bank 
if  it  had  lent  colour  to  tho  idea  that  what  wo  were  doing  was  in  any 
way  done  with  the  approval  or  support  of  the  llussian  Government.  Now 
our  position  an  Russia  is  this  :  Ton  will  remember  that  in  November  1909 
the  Anglo-Russian  Trust  was  formed,  and  I  think  that  we  were  anion" 
the  very  first  publicly  to  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  llussia  offered  a 
good  field  for  investment.  I  have  never  in  any  way  sought  to  hide  the 
view  I  hold  that  the  understanding  which  now  exists  between  llussia  and 
England  makes  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  England  and  Russia,  but  for 
the  whole  civilised  world,  and  I  believe  that  the  way  to  cement  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  nations  is  to  encourage  intercourse  in  trado 
and  the  exchange  of  business.  The  Anglo-Russian  Trust  has  now  made 
up  its  capital  to  €1,000,000,  and-  the  Anglo-Russian  Bank  was  an  offshoot 
of  the  trust,  and  it  ha.s,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  up  to  this  time 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  career;  but  we  cannot  always  get  from  Russia  all 
the  business  we  should  like.  There  are  people  who  were  earlier  in  tho 
field  than  ourselves— the  French,  who,  as  you  know,  appreciate  much 
that  Russia  has  to  offer,  the  Germans  and"  other  nationalities-,  and.  we 
111:1st  take  our  turn,  for  the  business  which  is  going.  When  other  Govern- 
ments have  issues  to  make  we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  include  our 
bank,  and  we  believe  that  with  this  new  title  it  will  be  easier  to  bring 
them  into  the  business  than  with  the  old  title.  We  shall  not  reduce  our 
holding  in  the  Russian  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank — a  bank  which, 
I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  since  we  became  associated  with  it  has  gone  ahead 
continuously.  Its  turnover  has  increased,  and  it  is  in-  every  way  flourish- 
ing. And  as  to  this  chan.gc  of  name,  may  I  tell  you  that  while  'we  have, 
it  is  true,  received  some  six  or  seven  letters  of  dissent,  yet  the  reasons 
put  forward  by  the  writers  have  not  in  any  way  changed  our  opinion? 
I  grant  you  that  the  name  may  be  awkward,  biit  it  is'  most  difficult  to 
find  a  name  that  will  appeal  to  everybody.  We  spent  many  weeks,  if  not 
months,  searching  for  a  better  name,  and,  finding  none,  'we  had  to  put 
forward  the  one  which  is  now  before  you.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting 
we  shall  ask  those  of  you  who  are  members  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Bank  to 
approve  the  resolution,  and,  if  you  pass  it,  it  will  come  up  for  confirma- 
tion at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Stay  I  go  now  to  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  loan?  In,  these  days  of 
great  commotion  it  behoves  all  of  us  to  observe  some  reticence,  even 
when,  we  are  moved,  .as  I  confess  I  am,  to  reflect  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey; 
but  I  cannot  deal  properly  with  the  question  without  touching  upon,  some 
things  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  City  and  at  a  non- 
political  gathering.  I  feci  bound  to  observe  that  the  Foreign  Office  in 
this  matter  is  not  dealing  properly  either  with  the  people  of  England 
or  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  me  take  one  or  two  instances  in  support 
of  that  point.  Jlr.  Acland,  answering  a  question  one  day  last  week, 
(stated  that  this  loan  "  was  opposed  because,  while  negotiations  were 
proceeding  with  the  Six-Power  group,  we  did  not  consider  that  China 
was  free  to  borrow  elsewhere."  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  negotiations 
with  the  Six-Power  group  were  terminated  on  or  about  30  June.  It  was 
sought  to  bind  her,  it  was  sought  to  destroy  her  integrity,  it  was  sought 
to  close  the  open  door,  but  she  is  free  to-day  because  on  30  June  she 
told  the  representatives  of  the  banks  nominated  by  the  Powers  that  slio 
would  not  submit  to  their  terms.  In  the  absence  of  an  offices]  statement, 
allow  me  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  position.  The  six  Powers  nomi- 
nated certain  banks  to  deal  with  Ghana .  In  the  ease  of  France  there  were 
some  26  banks  .in  the  transact  ion,  in  the  ease  of  Germany,  there  were  several 
banks,  in  the  case  of  Russia  there  w,a,s  one  bank,  and  in  the  case  of 
En-gland  there  was  one  bank.  A  meeting  was  he'd-  in  Paris,  and  at  that 
meeting  some  of  the  delegates  put  forward  what  I  will  call  political  pre- 
tcsions.  In  the  course  of  time  it  came  about  that  on  account  of  the  .political 
preteino'ons — mot  because  of  the  safeguards  which  the  banks  wished  to 
import  into  their  contracts,  as  the  Foreign  Office  to-day  wou'dliave  you  be- 
lieve^— but  on  account  of  those  political  pretensions  it  was  decided  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  by  tho  Minister  of  Finance  and  others,  that  further 
negotiations  wdith  the  group  were  impossible.  You  are  probably  acquainted 
with  .something  which  pa  seed  later,  because  you  may  have  seen  tho  inter- 
view w.h.ieih  I  gave  to  R  enter's  Asxawv  on 'the  question  whether  the  Foreign 
Office  did  or  did  not  prohibit  the  transaction.  It  was  clear  to  me  and 
to  my  friends  in  the  City  of  London  with  whom  I  consulted  that  we 
were  perfectly  free  to  enter  into  a  transaction  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, but  when  the  transaction  was  about  to  be  consummated 
and  the  issue  was  about  to  be  made,  the  Foreign.  Office  took 
the  extreme  step  of  seeking  to  influence  public  opinion  against  the 
loan.  Now,  something  has  been  said  concerning  the  result.  It  was  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  that  we  began  to  receive  applications  for 
underwriting-  that  half  of  the  loan  which  was  issued.  At  half-past  three 
o'clock  the  list  of  underwriting  was  closed,  and  as  the  commission  that 
was  paid  to  the  underwriters  amounted  to  1'  per  cent.,  you  will  see 
that  we  had  on.  that  day  in  effect  sold  that  half  of  the  loan  to  a  set  of 
persons  at  tho  price  of  93J.  The  list  of  subscriptions  for  the  public 
opened  on  Friday  morning,  I  think,  and  closed  on  Saturday.  The 
initiated  in  the  City  of  London  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  England 
know  that  when  a  loan  of  this  kind  is  issued  it  is  customary  for  the 
sponsors  of  the  loan-  to  underwrite  it,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the 
persons  who  ask  for  underwriting  arc  in  turn  invited  to  state  how  much 
they  wish  to  take  firm.  We  did  not  on  this  occasion  adopt  that  plan, 
because  we  wanted  to  give  the  English  public  every  opportunity  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  loan-  I  am  convinced — and  I  have  a  little  experience  in 
these  matters — that  if  we  had  invited  the  underwriters  to  take  firm,  say, 
50  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent,  of  what  they  wanted  as  underwriters,  they 
would  have  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  might  have  opened  the  list 
at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  and  c'.osed  it  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Our  contract  provides  for  our  giving  Ohima  within  a  year  tl0.CCO.OC0. 
and  we  did  not  issue  more  than  half  the  loan  at  this  time  because  we 
believed  that  for  the  other  half  we  should  obtain  a  much  higher  price. 
From  the  overtures  that  have  reached  me  from  the  Continent  it  would 
appear  that,  so  soon  a?  the  quotation  on  our  market  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  96-97,  we  shall  dispose  of  the  other  half  of  the  £10.000.000 
loan.  Should  the  Chin-se  Government  wish  it,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
give  them  earlier  than  we  had  anticipated  the  balance  of  this  .I'lO.OCO.CCO 
loan.  »~ 

But  a  part  of  our  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  was  that 
there  should  be  constituted  a  State  bank  or  a  new  Institution  which  wo 
may  regard  as  a  State  bank  for  China.  The  details  of  the  charter  are 
not  vet  settled,  but  mv  scheme  is  as  follows  :  to  constitute  a  bank  to 
be  called  the  Bank  of  China,  with  a  capital  of  .C2.0CO.0CO.  Half  of  the 
capital  will  lie  subscribed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  the  other  half 
may  be  subscribed  by,  say.  five  nations.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  want  to? 
discourage  the  other  countries  from  handling  some  part  of  the  State  loan* 
of  China.  Now,  the  functions  of  this  bank  will  be  to  deal,  among-  other 
matters,  in  course  of  time,  with  the  currency  question.  That  is  one 
that  sohed  would  put  China  on  11  different  plane  altogether;  that  would 
do  more  to  open  up  markets  in  China  to  foreign  trade  and  It&terooBtse 
than  anything  that  could  be  devised.  But  it  is  a.  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  audi  one  requiring  experts  for  its  solution,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability nothing  but  a  State  bank,  with  its  power  of  collecting  expert 
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opinion  and  of  encouraging'  investigation,  could  bring'  nbout  such  an 
important  change.  This  State  bank,  if  my  plan  be  adopted,  will  have 
for  its  Board  nine  directors;  four  will  be  nominated  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  five  will  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers  of  the  other 
moiety  of  the  capital.  If  the  Chairman  be  an  Knglishmun  that  should 
be  sufficient  guarantee  to  tho  rc6t  of  the  world  thut  nothing  will  be  done 
to  shut  tho  door  against  any  legitimate  form  of  enterprise.  If 
the  capital  bo  subscribed  by,  eay,  five  nations— England,  France,  Gor- 
m:uiv,  Russia,  and  America— and  the  four  appoint  each  a  director  with 
rin  Englishman  as  Chairman,  you  will  have  constituted  a  Board  which 
should  provide  ample  guarantee  to  all  who  subscribe  money  that  the 
application  in  China  of  the  proceeds  of  these  State  loans  will  be  all  that 
can  be  desired.  You  know  that  Air.  Acland,  in  his  answer,  made  an 
observation  as  to  the  Crisp  loan  not  providing  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds.  In  the  case  of  this  loan  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  assurances  given  us  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  1  had  Dr.  Morrison  to  rely  upon.  Dr.  Morrison  fills  a 
very  important  position  in  China  to-day.  But  if  it  be  necessary  for  super- 
vision to  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  proceeds 
of  future  loans,  then  I  say  that  a  Board  consisting  of  four  nominees  of 
the  Chinese  Government  and  five  foreigners— bankers,  experts — knowing 
how  business  should  be  conducted,  should  be  able  to  supervise  the  appli- 
cation of  this  money  and  ensure  that  it  shall  Ik-  applied  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  has  been  raised. 

Tou  will  probably  ask  me — "  How  do  you  expect  to  get  subscribers 
from  the  countries  named,  seeing  that  the  leading  banks  in  those  coun- 
tries ore  bound  together?  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion  on  other 
people's  business — I  am  generally  kept  sufficiently  occupied  with  my 
own — but  some  people  imagine  that  the  Six-Power  combination  as  it 
exists  to-day  will  not  hold  together.  But  in  America  there  are  houses, 
not  quite  so  well  known  perhaps  as  Messrs.  Morgan,  but  equally  or 
nearly  as  powerful.  In  England  we  know  that  there  were  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  had  come  out  of  it,  and  I  think  the  Chartered  Bank  is  as 
good  a  Bank  as  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank ;  and  certainly  in 
America  and  in  England  it  will  be  very  easy  to  make  the  combination 
that  we  anticipate.  I  gather  from  the  Press  that  in  France  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  resentment  displayed  at  the  present  time;  but,  after 
all.  we  can  do  without  the  Paris  market  if  we  arc  forced  to.  .Loans  for 
considerable  sums  have  been  issued  in  London  without  the  aid 
of  Paris,  and  I  think  London,  New  York,  and  the  other  centres 
would  afford  sufficient  support  without  Paris  if  it  were  necessary. 
As  to  Germany  the  German  Press  has  certainly  taken  a  very  sober  view 
of  our  proceedings,  ard  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  find  any  great  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  certain  of  the  German  institutions. 
Then  as  regards  France,  well,  if  France  dees  not  want  to  corne  in,  I 
am  convinced  that  Belgium  and  Holland  would  be  very  glad  to  take  the 
part  reserved  for  France.  As  to  Japan.  I  think  that  Japan's  political 
pretensions  in  China  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  opinion  is  often 
expressed  here  that  Japan  has  not  reciprocated,  bo  far  as  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  concerned,  the  assistance  given  to  Japan 
by  the  large  loans  we  raised  here.  The  dispositions  that  we  have  made 
are  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  for  every  purpose.  We  seek  no  monopoly 
in  China.  We  have  no  political  axes  to  grind.  We  arc  grateful  for  any 
support  which  Governments  can  extend,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
submit  to  dictation  from  our  own  Government  when  the  result  of  sub- 
mission would  be  to  exclude  England  from  her  proper  place  in  China 
and  hrr  fair  share  of  the  trade  and  of  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  got 
from  intercourse  with  China.  I  will  now  come  back  to  the  formal 
business  of  the  meeting,  and  will  move  the  following  reso'ntion  :  "  That 
the  name  of  the  baruk  be  ch.anix-d  to  the  British  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade. 
Ltd."  I  will  ask  Mr.  Jcrvi.g  to  second  that  resolution,  innd  shall  bo  glad 
to  replv  to  any  questions  which  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  W.  Jervis,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 


DICK,  KERR  &  CO. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  DIek,  Kerr  and  Company,  Limited, 
was  he.d  on  Tuesday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  B.C.,  Jlr.  Claud  T. 
Gayley  (Chairman.)  presiding. 

The"  Secretary  (Mr.  Frank  Mott)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said :  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Company  has  had  a 
poor  year — indeed,  the  poorest  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  business. 
Last  jeer  the  directors-  indulged  in  on  extremely  moderate  forecast, 
saying  that,  should  their  hopes  be  fulfilled,  the  prospects  of  a  satis- 
factory result  were  encouraging.  The  prospects  were  encouraging  at 
that  time,  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  hopes  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  contracts  which  have  been,  completed  during 
the  past  year  have  yielded  a  less  profit  than  was  anticipated,  and 
partly  to  delays  which  took  place  in  the  commencement  of  now  contracts 
which,  at  that  time  seemed  imminent.  The  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  last  five  years  have  been  taken  in  the  face  of  great  com- 
petition, and,  as  much  of  the  Company's  work  is  necessarily  accepted 
a  long  time  before  it  can  be  executed,  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
tracts finished  last  year  were,  in  fact,  taken  when  6uch  competition 
was  at  its  keenest.  In  the  immediate  past  the  railway  and  coal  strikes 
affected  moro  particularly  our  manufacturing  business  at  Preston, 
because,  while  we  were  ourselves  well  provided  with  stocks  of  coal, 
■we  were  greatly  hindered  in  the  execution  of  our  orders ;  in  fact,  we 
had  to  stop  work  at  one  time  because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
in  out  raw  materials,  and  also  of  making  delivery  of  our  manufactured 
goods.  The  net  result  in  this  department  i6  that,  with  the  works' 
order-book  at  the  maximum,  our  net  pr6duetion  during  the  twelve 
months  under  Teview  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  the  minimum 
since  we  entered  that  field  ten  years  ago.  The  same  remarks  in 
respect  to  strikes  apply  to  the  contracting  department,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  it  wa6  also  seriously  affected  by  the  dock  strike,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  that  raw  material  which  is  of  all  im- 
portance, namely,  cement.  The  effect  of  the  dock  6trike  on  this 
industrial  product  has  already  been  made  fully  public  by  "Lord  St. 
Davids  in-  his  address  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Associated  Portland 
Cement  Company.  The  contracts  we  have  in  hand  for  this  year  we 
hope  will  be  remunerative.  The  order-book  is  healthy,  the  Preston 
works  being  fuller  than  it  has  ever  been  of  that  class  of  manufacture 
best  suited  to  it,  and  the  very  greatest  care  is  being  taken  by  the 
directors  and  management  to  take  no  orders  that  will  not  show  at 
lea6t  a  moderate  profit.  Turning  to  the  balance  sheet,  it  will  Le 
seen  the  Company's  works  are  full,  the  stock  of  materials  and  work 
in  progress  there  having,  during  the  year,  risen  from  £99,621,  4s.  fed. 
to  £142,383 — over  40  per  cent.  W  ith  regard  to  the  other  figures  in  the 
balance  sheet,  tin-  capital  expenditure  has  been  increased  by  £20,156. 
This  is  after  writing  off  for  depreciation  on  the  same  scale  a6  usual, 
and  represent:  extensions  at  Preston  works,  principally  in  connection 
with  the  completion  of  the  lamp  works,  which  is  now  producing  for 
the  market.  The  debtors  and  contracts  are  somewhat  less  than  last 
year,  bnt  these  figures  arc  fluctuating  ones,  which  constantly  vary 
within  considerable  limits.  The  sundry  invcotmcnts  remain  at  prac- 
tically tho  same  figure,  and  the  cash  in  hand  is  somewhat  reduced, 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  work  in  progress.  In  conclusion,  1 
may  say  that  whilst  the  directors  are  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
the  year's  trading,  they  are  convinced  that  there  arc  many  grounds 
f',r  mop*  that  the  result  revealed  by  the  profit  and  loss  account  is  one 
such  as  only  comes  occasionally  within  the  experience  of  any  trading 
concern,  and  to  this  concern  in  particular.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  its  history  when  its  organisation  wa6  more  complete,  or  when  its 
repntation  to  produce  the  best  article  stood  higher.  We  have  an 
experienced   and  excellent  staff,   and    a    management     devoted  heart 


and  soul  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Company.  You  may  eay  I  havo 
not  promised  you  much  for  the  future,  but  I  will  promise  you  OM 
thing— that  if  you  later  on  in  tho  meeting  re-elect  mo  as  a  director 
I  will  spare  no  work  on  my  part  (and  I  know  J  bav«  the  support  of 
all  my  co-directors)  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  better  btate  of 
things  in  the  near  future.  You  will  have  noticed  from  the  directors' 
report  that  we  have  lost  two  directors  during  tho  past  year — Mr. 
John  Kerr,  tho  late  Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  Richardson,  who,  at 
stated,  retired  from  the  board  for  private  reasons.  1  regret  it  has- 
been  thought  by  one  or  two  that  this  might  have  been  in  -jonnectioni 
with  the  poor  result  of  our  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year  under 
review.  I  beg  to  assure  the  shareholders  that  our  late  colleagues  aro 
not  men  who  would  retire  from  tho  Company  for  any  such  reasons, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  most  likely  have  stood  by  their  co-directors 
had  they  had  an  idea  at  tho  time  they  retired  that  the  results  would 
bo  so  unsatisfactory.  It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  1  am  able  to 
announce  that  Mr.  John  iSumpson  has  accepted  a  seat  on  the  board, 
and  a  confirmation  of  this  appointment  will  be  put  to  you  later  on. 
I  have  now  to  propose:  "  That  the  balance  sheet  and  report  be  and  are 
hereby  adopted,  and  that  the  dividends  paid  on  tho  Preference  shares 
be  and  are  hereby  confirmed  ". 

Air.  H.  11.  Prcstwich  (Deputy-Chairman)   seconded  the  resolution. 

.Air.  John  Coiicaiinon  said  he  thought  it  was  due  to  the  Chairman 
that  the  shareholders  should  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  him, 
sis  well  as  with  themselves,  for  the  untoward  incident  of  his  being 
obliged  to  pass  the  Ordinary  dividend.  Ho  wished  to  point  out  to 
those  who  were  not  perhaps  as  conversant  with  kindred  institutions  as 
he  was  that  ho  did  not  think  there  was  one  of  them  which  had  paid 
a  dividend  on  its  Ordinary  shares  for  some  years,  whereas  this  was  the 
first  time  Dick,  Kerr  and  Company  had  had  to  pass-  its  Ordinary  divi- 
dend. That  in  itself  was  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  Company  had  been  managed  in  the  past.  Ho 
was  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  John  Sampson  was  to  join  the  board, 
as  he  believed  that  his  services  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Com- 
pany. With  regard  to  the  investments,  amounting  to  £149,000,  he 
asked  if  there  had  been  any  serious  depreciation  in  the  amou.it. 

Mr.  Wells,  representing  the  auditors,  said  that  they  had  collected  tho 
best  information  they  could  with  regard  to  the  investments,  and  their 
opinion  was  that  they  appeared  at  a  proper  figure  in  the  balance  sheet. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  -Mr.  Prcstwich,  seconded  by  ,Mr.  David  C.  Ellis, 
the  retiring  directors,  Mr.  Oayley  and  Mr.  Sampson,  were  re-elected, 
and,  the  auditors  having  been  reappointed,  the  meeting  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  -thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff. 


LETTERS  PATENT  INSURANCE. 


Mn.  Edgaii  Cohex,  presiding  at  the  statutory  meeting  of  the  Letters 
Patent  Insurance  Company  (Limited),  said  that  tho  business  of  the 
company  was  somewhat  different,  from  that  of  ordinary  insurance  com- 
panies, and  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  had  had  to  be  overcome 
in  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  documents  with  which  the  company 
had  to  be  fully  fortified  before  it  could  commence  its  business.  Policies 
of  insurance  and  proposal  forms  had  to  be  prepared.  In  the  starting  of 
a  life  office,  or  a  new  fire  office,  one  could  take  the  policies  already  in 
use  by  other  offices  ajid  adapt  them  to  one's  own  requirements,  but  in 
the  ease  of  this  particular  company  they  had  had  to  frame  am  entirely 
new  set  of  rules,  regulations,  and  policies.  That  was  easy  to  understand 
because  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  they  were  interested  was 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  of  ordinary  insurance  companies, 
and  their  lawyers  and  the  best  counsel  they  could  obtain  had  been  using 
their  brains  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  company, 
while  bearing  in  mind  the  interests  of  those  desiring  to  t  ike  out  policies. 

The  giroat  advantage  of  a  company  of  their  sort  was  that  it  was  of  an 
international  character.  Policies'  of  insurance  to  protect  patents  from 
infringement,  policies  of  utility  in  the  case  of  patents,  and  to  insure 
inventors  against  infringement  required  most  careful  investigation.  The 
efficient  slaff  which  they  had  and  the  expert  advice  which  they  were  able 
to  consult  placed  them  in  a  position  in  granting  their  policies  to  see 
first  of  all  that  the  company,  as  well  as  the  insured  person,  was 
thoroughly  secured.  The  company  would  be  a  groat  advantage  to  in- 
vestors a.nd  also  to  those  who  wore  in  the  habit  of  investing  money  in 
new  inventions,  because,  on  applying  to  the  company  for  a  policy  of 
insurance  they  might  feel  certain  that  it  would  not  be  granted  in  any 
circumstances  until  the  company  bad  thoroughly  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  the  patent,  its  validity,  and  the  possibilitj'  of  its  being  infringed  ;  in 
other  words,  making  a 'most  careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  question 
before  the  jxiliey  was  issued.  In  illustration  of  that  he  might  mention 
a  case  in  which  they  had  inquired  about  the  validity  of  some  patents 
on  which  a  pros<i>eetive  client  proposed  to  take  out  a  .policy,  on  the 
understanding  that  if  they  found1  that  the  patents  were  valid  they  would 
make  no  charge  for  the  inquiry;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  found 
that  the  patents  were  not  va'.id  a  charge  would  be  made.  As  a  result 
of  their  inquiry  they  had  found  that  the  patents  in  question  were 
absolutely  worthless,  and  the  prospective  client  had  paid  the  sum  charged, 
and  thanked  them,  because  the  result  of  their  investigation  had  saved 
hiim  from  the  loss  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  he  had  con- 
templated spending  in  connexion  with  those  patents.  Although  he  (the 
Chairman)  add  not  wish  to  appear  unduly  optimistic,  he  was  personally 
of  the  opinion  that  they  had  a  successful  future.  He  personally  was 
interested  in  the  company  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  amount  of  money  which  ho  perSinaMy  had  lost  in  connexion  with 
worthless  patents  that'  he  had  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  the  business. 
He  thought  that  there  was  every  possibility  of  success  for  a  business 
which  could  safeguard  people  who  invested  money  in  patents — both  those 
patents  which  were  successful  and  those  which  might  be  infringed.  He 
might  add  that  they  had  now  given  up  their  temporary  offices  and 
obtained  others  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  which,  he  thought,  was  a  neighbourhood 
Which  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  them.  They  had  a  considerable 
number  of  proposals  before  them,  and  he  had  every  confidence  in  tho 
success  of  the  company. 
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Macmillan's  New  Books 

Marie    Antoinette  :     Her  Early 
Youth:  1770-1774. 

By  LADY  YOUNGHUSBAND.  Illustrated.  8vo.  15s. 
net.  [  Tuesday. 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant 
Hunter. 


By  JAMES  SUTHERLAND, 
net. 


Illustrated. 


8vo.  7s.  6d. 
[  Tuesday. 

%*  The  book  records  the  experiences  of  a  hunter  who 
holds  the  world's  record  in  this  branch  of  sport. 


A  Tramp's  Sketches. 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Undiscovered 
Russia."    With  Frontispiece.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Pal!  Mall  Gazette. — "  Mr.  Graham  writes  of  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  the  sea,  the  night,  the  sunset,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  in  words  that  seem  at  times  to  take  colours  from  that  which 
they  describe.  The  description  of  '  Sunset  from  the  Gate  of 
Baidari  '  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  word-painting,  and  the  impression 
it  leaves  is  not  vague  and  hazy,  but  vivid,  a  thing  that  can  be 
remembered." 


NEW  COLOUR  BOOKS. 

Folk-Tales  of  Bengal. 

By  the  Rev.  LAL  BEHARI  DAY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour  by  WARWICK  GOBLE  Crown  4to. 
15s.  net. 

Also  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  1 50  copies,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper  and  bound  in  vellum.  Demy  4to.  42s. 
net. 

White-Ear  and  Peter:  the  Story 
of  a  Fox  and  a  Fox-Terrier. 


By  NEILS  HEIBERG.  With 
CECIL  ALDIN.    Pott  410. 


16  Coloured  Plates 
6s.  net. 


by 


FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Among  my  Books ;  Centenaries, 
Reviews,  Memoirs. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON.  Extra  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  A  companion  volume  to  "  Choice  of  Books." 

The  Times. — "Mr.  Harrison  has  read  and  re-read  for 
pleasure  ;  and  in  these  talks  he  communicates  his  pleasure. 
The  effect  of  reading  his  book  is  to  be  sent,  or  sent  back,  to 
the  great  books  with  new  enthusiasm." 


Six  Lectures  on  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  of  Chancery. 

Delivered  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  during  Easter  and 
Trinity  Terms,  1912.    With  Map.    Globe  Svo.  is.  net. 

\_New  Shilling  Library. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Marriage.  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Mrs.  Lancelot.  6s. 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.    5s.  net. 

The  Standard. — "There  is  not  another  book  like  this 
'  Crock  of  Gold  '  in  English  literature.  There  arc  many  books 
like  pieces  of  it,  but  the  humour  and  the  style,  these  things 
are  Mr.  Stephens's  own  peculiar  gift.  .  .  .  'The  Crock  of 
Gold  '  must  make  Mr.  Stephens's  position  even  more  assured  ; 
it  must  also  make  his  readers  impatiently  curious  as  to  his  next 
work." 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  BOOKS 


BRILLIANT  NEW  FICTION. 

THE  JOYOUS  ADVENTURES 
OF  ARISTIDE  PUJOL. 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE.       Now  Ready.  6s. 

With  Illustrations  by  ALEC  BALL. 

TIMES. — "The  one  stcry  of  '  Fleurette '  would  justify  the  book's  publi" 

cation." 


THE  UNBEARABLE 
BASSINGTON. 


By  H.  H.  MUNRO  ("SAKL") 

Author  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  Clovis,"  &c.    (Shortly).  6s. 


HOFFMAN'S  CHANCE. 

A  STUDY  OF   STAGE  LAND. 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

MORNING  POST. — "  The  most  considerate  piece  of  work  Mr.  C»'me 
has  yet  done.  .  .  *  Hoffman's  Chance '  would  have  been  worth  writing 
merely  for  the  presentation  of  Orde,  the  ass,  and  Psyche,  the  cat— especially  the 
latter,  whose  portraiture  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  effective  presentations  that 
has  ever  come  our  way." 


THE  ILLUSIONS  OF 

MR.  &  MRS.  BRESSINGHAM. 

A  COMEDY  OF  MANNERS. 

By  GERRARD  BENDALL. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  A  delightful  farcical  comedy  of  modern  life. 
.    .    natural,  spirited  dialogue    .    .    .    lively  entertainment." 


THE  BOUNTIFUL  HOUR. 

By  MARION  FOX. 

Author  of  "The  Seven  Nights,"  "The  Hand  of  the 
North,"  &c. 

MORNING  POST.— "  There  is  a  distinction  about  the  writings  of  Miss 

Marion  Fox  In  her  new  novel  we  have  the  same  pathos  with 

interludes  of  joyousness,  and  over  both  moods  a  spirituality  reigning  supreme." 


NEW  MEMOIRS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  ETC. 


FANNY  BURNEY  AT  THE  COURT  OF 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE.  By  CONSTANCE  HILL.  Illus- 
trated.   1 6s.  net. 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  A  BUSY  WOMAN'S 

LIFE.    By  Mrs.  ALEC  TWEEDIE.    Illustrated.    i6s.  net. 

HISTORY   OF    THE  PHILHARMONIC 

SOCIETY.    By  MYLES  BIRKET  FOSTER.  Illustrated. 

ios.  6d.  net. 

MY  LIFE  IN  PRISON.  By  donald  lowrie. 

6s.  net. 

AMERICAN   SOCIALISM    OF  THE 

PRESENT  DAY.  By  JESSE  WALLACE  HEIGHAM. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

BALLADS  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL. 

With  25  Drawings  by  VERNON  HILL.    21s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

15y  LUIS  COLOMA.  -Translated  by  LADY  MORETON. 
Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net.  (Shortly). 

The  Letterbagof  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer- 
stanhope.  By  A.  M.  W.  STIRLING.  Illustrated.  32s. 
net.  (Shortly). 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


->  NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

News  from  the  front  becomes  more  conflicting 
and  confusing  day  by  day.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
Allies,  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  has  already  dis- 
tinguished their  arms,  whilst  the  reports  from  Turkish 
sources  tell  an  exactly  opposite  story.  The  truth  is 
probably  midway  between  the  two  versions.  Rigorous 
as  is  the  Press  censorship  of  war  correspondents,  and 
very  rightly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  serious  opera- 
tions have  taken  place  between  Adrianople  and 
Kirk  Kilisse,  about  forty  miles  to  its  west,  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  captured.  Mustapha  Pasha  and 
its  important  bridge  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bulgarians  ;  and  nine  of  their  divisions,  about  180,000 
men,  arc  operating  in  this  region.  In  their  efforts  to 
capture  Kirk  Kilisse  the  Bulgarians  have  suffered 
severely,  some  reports  giving  the  killed  at  2000  and 
the  wounded  at  5000.  At  any  rate,  for  some  time  to 
come  this  is  likely  to  be  the  main  scene  of  operations, 
Adrianople  being  within  150  miles  of  Constantinople. 
This  may  also  explain  the  comparative  apathy  of  the 
Turkish  forces  in  other  parts ;  where  they  probably  con- 
sider it  safe  to  ignore  to  some  extent  the  Greek,  Servian 
and  Montenegrin  contingents. 

The  Servian  army  has  been  moving  on  Uskub,  some 
fifty  miles  from  their  frontier,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  Army  Corps  in  Macedonia,  and  the  junction 
of  an  important  railway  line.  The  Servians  here  num- 
ber about  120,000,  and  the  Turks  100,000.  According 
to  a  Turkish  official  despatch,  a  battle  has  taken  place 
near  Kumanovo,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Uskub, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Servian  forces 
were  completely  defeated  after  suffering  enormous 
losses,  and  that  the  Ottoman  army  is  in  pursuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  a   Servian    account  states  that 


the  fort  of  Kumanovo  has  been  captured,  and  that  the 
Turkish  guns  were  completely  silenced.  Both  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  desperate  fighting  is  still 
taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Kumanovo. 

from  the  Greek  side  a  telegram  from  the  Crown 
Prince  reports  a  brilliant  victory  and  the  capture  of 
twenty-two  Turkish  field  guns  near  Servia,  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  Greek  frontier.  Unofficial  accounts  also 
tell  us  that  the  Turkish  force,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  battalions  and  six  batteries,  is  retreating  with  the 
Greeks  in  pursuit,  and  that  their  retreat  may  be 
cut  off.  If  this  is  so,  the  safety  of  Salonica,  some 
seventy  miles  north-west  of  Servia  or  Selfridze,  may 
be  seriously  threatened.  The  Montenegrins  were  re- 
ported eight  miles  from  Scutari  on  Wednesday.  A 
Turkish  account,  however,  states  that  reinforcements 
have  been  received,  and  that  no  further  anxiety  as  to 
the  safety  of  Scutari  is  entertained. 

Whether  Kirk  Kilisse  has  been  captured  or  not,  it  is 
now  admitted  by  both  sides  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Turkish  accounts  tell  us  that  the 
retirement  from  this  position  was  purely  a  strategical 
move  to  enable  Nizam  Pasha's  army  to  concentrate, 
that  it  was  carried  out  in  good  order  without  pursuit 
being  attempted,  and  was  not  due  to  Wednesday's 
battle.  Bulgarian  accounts  claim  that  50,000  Turks 
and  two  pashas  have  been  captured.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  Kirk  Kilisse  is  not  a  fortress  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  It  might  more  fitly  be  compared 
with  such  a  place  as  Ladysmith  in  the  Boer  War. 

Be  the  reason  what  it  may,. if  reason  comes  in  at  all, 
this  war  is  not  exciting  people  here  very  greatly.  The 
public  is  following  its  course  languidly  if  at  all ;  it  expects 
a  great  battle  every  day,  and  rather  wonders  that  affairs 
move  so  slowly.  (The  war  began  hardly  a  fortnight  ago.) 
How  different  from  the  fever  heat  of  1878,  the  days  of 
MacDermot's  war  song.  That  spirited  doggrei  caught 
on  as  furiously  as  the  "  Absent-minded  Beggar  "  later 
on  :  it  was  not  quite  so  maddening.  It  probably  gives 
the  key  to  the  difference  between  the  mood  of  the  country 
then  and  now.  Then  we  thought  we  might  have  to 
fight ;  now  we  do  not.   With  easy  optimism  the  man  in 
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the  street  is  satisfied  that  the  present  war  is  not 
going  to  affect  him.  Meantime  it  is  silly  to  talk 
about  "irresistible  advance",  "victorious  advance", 
"  series  of  triumphs  ",  as  the  "  Times  "  does  this 
morning.    It  is  much  too  early  for  these  words. 

If  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
valour  and  of  Mr.  Masterman's,  their  valour  must  be 
of  a  poor  quality.  With  all  the  qualification  a  clever 
politician's  finesse  could  give  to  his  words,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  notorious  utterance  about  the  war  was  certain 
to  be  taken,  and  was  taken,  as  a  hope  that  Turkey  would 
be  beaten.  A  nice  performance  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Ministers  to  a  Sovereign  who  had  just 
solemnly  proclaimed  his  neutrality  !  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  did  not  mean  his  words  so  to  be  understood, 
a  Minister  who  cannot  avoid  words  that  will  necessarily 
lay  him  open  to  serious  misconstruction  should  hold  his 
tongue — the  last  thing,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
can  do.  Mr.  Masterman's  outburst  was  more  indecent ; 
but  it  matters  so  much  less  what  he  says  that  one  thinks 
comparatively  little  of  it.  We  are  not  surprised  at  these 
"  indiscretions  "  ;  it  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
of  these  two  Ministers. 

Lord  Roberts  is  certainly  doing  his  utmost  to  make 
up  for  lost  time — and  he  is  doing  wonders.  It  is 
wonderful  that  a  man  of  eighty  years  could  deliver  the 
really  great  speech  he  gave  the  men  of  Manchester 
last  Tuesday.  Whatever  happens  to  this  country,  it 
has  been  fully  warned.  Lord  Roberts  can  have  nothing 
more  to  gain  on  earth,  and  certainly  he  speaks  from 
experience.  If  the  people  will  not  listen  to  his  warn- 
ings, they  would  not  heed  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead.  It  is  Lord  Roberts'  deliberate  and  solemn  judg- 
ment that  this  country  is  wholly  unprepared  for  war. 
We  do  not  count  among  the  military  nations  ;  we  are 
written  off  as  having  no  army.  We  trust  to  our  fleet, 
and  our  fleet  is  always  contracting  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. It  hugs  these  islands  instead  of  ranging  the 
world.  The  Territorial  force  is  a  mere  broken  reed. 
If  we  do  not  set  our  house  in  order,  how  can  we  escape 
either  collapsing  in  some  great  disaster,  or  sinking  to 
second  rank  as  a  nation  out  of  the  fighting  line? 

Lord  Curzon,  following  Lord  Roberts,  usefully  and 
tactfully  made  a  practical  speech.  The  suddenness 
with  which  the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities  comes  in 
these  days  and  the  vast  numbers  conscription  enables 
even  small  countries  to  put  into  the  field  are  perhaps 
the  great  lessons  the  Balkan  War  has  for  us.  What  is 
the  case  against  conscription?  It  is  hard  to  see.  As 
Lord  Curzon  said,  the  commercial  argument  has  been 
exploded  by  Germany  ;  the  social  argument  is  in  favour 
of  it.  There  is  only  a  political  argument  against. 
The  leaders  of  both  parties  have  been  afraid  of  its 
unpopularity.  Lord  Curzon,  at  any  rate,  is  so  deeply 
and  publicly  committed  to  compulsory  service  that  any 
Ministry  he  joins  can  hardly  be  taken  to  be  against  it. 
Let  the  Unionist  party  have  the  courage  to  commit 
itself,  and  it  might  do  much  better  than  at  first  sight 
seems  likely.  It  would  rally  to  itself  a  good  deal  of 
Tory  strength  now  but  lukewarm.  Anyway,  it  is  a 
policy  worth  taking  risks  for.  It  would  be  good 
patriotism,  if  not  good  politics. 

It  is  satisfactory,  by  the  way,  to  know — though  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  in  the  author  of  "  Beauchamp  "  and 
"  Lord  Ormont  " — that  Meredith  was  whole-heartedly 
in  favour  of  compulsory  service.  Mr.  Shee,  in  a  letter 
to  the  "Westminster",  makes  this  clear.  In  answer 
to  his  invitation  Meredith  joined  the  National  Service 
League.  Meredith  was  a  Liberal,  but  apparently  not 
"  sturdy  ". 

There  is  a  report  that  the  King  of  Italy,  having  taken 
Tripoli,  proposes  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Minis- 
ters t<>  stylo  himself  "  Roman  Emperor  ".  Fancy 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Trajan  looking  on  !  "  Add  to  Tri- 
poli ",  they  might  say,  "  Egypt,  Algeria,  Morocco, 
Spain,  France,  England,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the 


Balkan  States  and  then  begin  to  think  of  calling  your- 
self a  Roman  Emperor  !  " 

Truly  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  people  to  have  a  king 
who  can  speak  his  own  thoughts  without  help  from  any 
man.  The  difference  between  the  German  Emperor's 
speeches  and  the  flat  bedevilled  platitudes  of  other 
monarchs  !  (Somehow  a  royal  devil  always  squeezes  out 
all  devil  from  his  master's  oratory.)  Listen  to  the 
German    Emperor  unveiling  the   Coligny   memorial  : 

"Year  out  and  year  in  I  come  here  to  Wilhelmshaven  to  keep 
before  the  eyes  of  the  recruits  the  truth  that  loyalty  to  the  king 
can  flourish  only  on  the  soil  where  faith  and  the  joyous  exaltation 
of  faith  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  holds  sway.  We  soldiers, 
then,  my  comrades  of  the  Navy,  will  take  Coligny  as  an  example. 
Wherever  we  are,  whatever  our  position  or  our  age,  temptation 
assails  us.  If  in  that  hour  we  have  the  courage  to  do  as  Coligny 
did  when  he  wrote  '  Regem  habemus ',  we  shall  be  able  to  stand." 

Here  is  a  man  speaking  to  men,  strong  in  his  God  and 
his  own  right.  He  can  speak  of  the  deep  things 
without  unction  or  any  offensive  at-homeness  in 
Zion.  To  be  able  to  speak  like  that  is  worth  many 
blazers. 

Sir  W.  Conyngham  Greene,  the  new  British  Minister 
to  Japan,  is  one  more  Oxford  man  to  attain  high  posi- 
tion in  diplomacy.  From  the  time  he  left  Pembroke 
College  he  has  been  rising  steadily.  His  appointment 
to  Pretoria  at  a  time  when  our  relations  with  President 
Kruger  were  very  uneasy  first  put  him  in  the  public 
eye.  There  he  was  all  discretion,  strained  very  fine. 
He  goes  now  to  Tokyo  when  this  country  needs  a  good 
representative  there.  We  have  not  gained  ground  in 
Japan  of  late.  The  proposed  arbitration  treaty  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  naturally  was  not 
pleasant  to  Japanese  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Birrell  is  quite  in  his  old  form.  On  Tuesday  on 
Mr.  Malcolm's  Irish  language  amendment  to  the  Bill 
he  was  irrelevant  and  irregular,  as  in  his  best  days. 
Mr.  Birrell  is  something  of  the  Elia  of  politics.  He 
cannot  withhold  himself.  He  outs  with  everything, 
regardless  of  its  effect  on  his  friends.  We  suspect 
him,  moreover,  of  the  virtue  of  Bernal  Osborne,  who, 
it  was  said,  never  suffered  a  friend  to  stand  between 
himself  and  his  jest. 

But  wit  went  out  of  him  on  Tuesday  when  he  began 
to  explain  away  his  old  saying  "  Minorities  must 
suffer  ".  "  No — don't  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  mock  suffer- 
ing when  someone  reminded  him  of  that  irreproach- 
able truism;  and  he  added:  "  But  I  suppose  I  must 
submit  to  those  words  being  engraven  on  my  tomb  ". 
They  are  the  last  words  to  be  put  on  the  tomb  of  a 
wit.  If  Mr.  Birrell  will  leave  the  matter  to  us,  we 
think  we  can  find  something  from  his  past  interjections 
much  more  characteristic  of  him  to  put  on  his  tomb- 
stone— when  he  has  joined  the  majority. 

We  must  say  that  Mr.  Birrell  nurses  his  Bill  with 
good  temper  and  patience.  In  a  modest  and  sensible 
speech  on  Thursday  Lord  Winterton  apologised  for  his 
lack  of  Mr.  Birrell's  literary  skill.  Mr.  Birrell's  writing 
gift  has  been  over-praised.  "  Obiter  Dicta"  is  agree- 
able enough  and  easy  to  digest,  but  really  it  ends  at 
that.  Where  Mr.  Birrell  is  so  good  in  literature  is  on  his 
legs.  There  he  is  always  graceful,  fresh,  distinguished. 
So  often  it  is  not  what  a  man  says  that  matters — it  is 
the  way  he  says  it.  It  is  not  the  wine,  the  body  of  it, 
that  nourishes — it  is  the  fine  aroma  of  the  wine. 

Mr.  Birrell  sits  for  hours  sometimes  the  one  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Government  Bench — the  other 
four  are  better  engaged  elsewhere.  He  sat  so  on 
Thursday.  It  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  the  Attorney- 
General  is  distinguished,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  rare 
spirit.  Of  course  he  is  very  able,  skilful  in  speech,  a 
master  of  his  brief,  sure,  fluent.  But  he  has  no  truck 
whatever  with  imagination.  Sir  RufuS  Isaacs' 
thoughts  are  not  too  deep  for  tears.  We  would  say 
he  is  quite  an  extraordinarily  able  specimen  of  the  type 
of  ordinary  man.  It  does  not  do  to  hear  him  after 
hearing  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
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During  the  debate  on  Clause  3  it  indeed  was  a  case 
of  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer"  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  clause  begins:  "In  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  to  make  laws  under  this  Act,  the  Irish 
Parliament  shall  not  make  a  law  as  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  establish  or  endow  any  religion  "  etc. 
The  question  is  Why  are  the  twelve  opening  words  in 
the  Bill?  What  precisely  do  they  effect?  Sir  Edward 
Carson  moved  to  leave  them  out.  Either  they  were 
"  surplusage"  or  they  meant  something  he  could  not 
fathom.  "  They  mean  absolutely  nothing  ",  says  Mr. 
Balfour.  "It  is  absolutely  essential  they  should  be 
in  ",  says  the  Attorney-General;  "  otherwise  we  shall 
run  the  risk  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment."  "  That  is  nonsense  ",  says  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith, 
"  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  such  risk."  So  leave 
them  out.  "  The  words  will  extend  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  ",  savs  Mr.  Hewins — so  leave  them 
out." 

Now  what  are  we  to  make  of  a  Bill  so  drafted  that 
illustrious  lawyers  and  illustrious  laymen  on  both  sides, 
among  them  the  best  intellects  in  the  House,  are  hope- 
lessly confounded  like  this?  And  what  are  we  to  think 
of  a  Government  which,  putting  into  its  Bills  words 
that  neither  the  lawyers  nor  the  laymen  can  explain, 
professes  to  explain  them  itself  by  stuffing  a  gag  into 
the  inquirer's  mouth? 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Goldman's  amendment  reserving 
labour  legislation  from  the  Bill,  Mr.  Jardine  made  light 
of  the  Labour  party.  He  called  it  "  the  tail,  and  a 
very  poor  tail,  of  the  Liberal  party  ".  It  is  quite  true. 
Once  the  tail  wagged  the  dog,  but  that  was  in  the 
earlier  days  of  this  Government.  Since  then  it  seems 
to  have  been  bitten  off  near  the  stump. 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  about  the  Sneaks' 
Committee  on  Land  this  week.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  it  has  even  sat.  A  good  many  questions  about 
it  have,  however,  been  put  to  the  Government.  Some- 
times the  Government  ducks  and  dodges,  and  some- 
times, through  Mr.  Asquith,  it  ezclaims,  betwixt  shame 
and  severity,  "  I  know  nothing  of  that,  sir  ".  The 
Government  bas  been  asked  who  is  paying  for  the 
expense  of  getting  information  for  the  Sneaks,  but  it 
refuses  to  say.  We  hope  Unionist  M.P.s  will  continue 
to  harass  the  Government  in  the  matter ;  it  is  showing 
marked  signs  of  distress. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  income  tax  could  be 
such  an  amusing  business  as  the  House  of  Commons 
has  made  it?  Mr.  Peel's  questions  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  replies  on  the  subject  this  week  might  make 
some  of  us  laugh  instead  of  gnashing  our  teeth  when 
the  form  comes  round  for  filling  in.  The  great  ques- 
tion is — What  are  the  names  of  those  Labour  M.P.s  or 
Liberal  M.P.s  whose  appeals  have  been  too  much  for 
the  tender  heart  of  the  Treasury?  The  public  would 
rather  have  these  names  than  those  even  of  the  five 
hundred  potential  Peers  for  the  Parliament  Bill.  Mr. 
Peel  believes  there  are  three  of  them.  Precisely  :  the 
three  cardinal  virtues,  among  them  being  Charity. 

Another  popular  question  in  the  House  this  week 
has  been,  Why  have  the  Government  changed  the 
Welsh  national  sign  from  leek  to  daffodil  on  the  Insur- 
ance stamp?  Lord  Tullibardine  has  issued  a  note  on 
this  matter  containing  much  curious  lore.  Sensitive 
Little  Wales,  it  seems,  has  got  the  emblem  changed 
because  leek  is  "  a  stinking  vegetable".  Wales  does 
not  like  the  idea  of  her  breath  smelling.  The  difficulty 
of  the  discussion  is  that  many  Welsh  terms  and  names 
come  in,  and  to  pronounce  them  might  give  one  some 
form  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  Prime  Minister  defended  with  warmth  again  this 
week  the  several  appointments  of  private  secretaries  to 
well-paid  office.  But  it  is  not  two  or  three  private 
secretaries  that  matter  much  financially.  It  is  the  host 
of  new  outside  Treasury  officials  appointed  to  gather 


taxes  that  do  not  pay.  One  may  remember  reading  of 
the  Bragges  and  Brothers  Hiley  of  a  somewhat  lax 
English  Ministry,  a  fantoccini  Ministry,  a  long  lime- 
ago  : 

"  Each  a  gentleman  at  large 

Lodged  and  fed  at  public  charge  ". 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  suggestion  that  Mr.  Bathurst 
was  happy  to  avoid  his  criticism  was  pointedly  exposed 
in  the  House  on  Monday.  It  was  merely  spiteful  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Bathurst  left  the  House  to  avoid  Mr. 
Russcl.  But  the  Speaker  deplored  the  practice, 
"  sprung  up  quite  recently  ",  whereby  members  de- 
livered their  speeches  and  did  not  stay  for  an  answer. 
"  Neither  a  Minister,  nor  an  unofficial  member,  ought 
to  make  a  speech  and  then  go  away  and  not  hear  the 
reply  "  said  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  not  this  a  result  of 
the  decay  of  Parliament  under  guillotine,  kangaroo 
and  the  grip  of  Government?  Mr.  Bathurst  cannot 
personally  be  charged  with  the  influences  that  have 
formed  the  practice  to  which  the  Speaker  was  alluding. 

Disraeli  described  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  greatest 
member  of  Parliament  there  had  ever  been.  The 
greatest  Speaker  of  Parliament  there  has  ever  been  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel.  He  had  "  the  terrible  note  "  which 
has  distinguished  the  supreme  Parliament  men.  The 
House  loved  him — but  he  willed  it  that  the  House  should 
dread  him  too.  He  was  an  orator.  He  had  a  noble 
presence  and  courage ;  whilst  his  condescension  was 
a  delightful  thing  to  experience. 

One  can  remember  Mr.  Peel  coming  back  during  the 
hateful  scuffle  in  the  House  over  the  last  Home  Rule 
Bill  to  do  poor  Mr.  Mellor's  work  for  him  ;  and  his 
stern  white  face  at  times  of  disorder  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  things  imaginable.  Mr.  Peel  was  of 
course  perfectly  fair  in  all  his  rulings  ;  but  it  was  said 
that  if  a  resolution  or  other  parliamentary  action  favour- 
ing any  form  of  Protection  were  not  most  strictly  in 
order — well,  it  had  no  chance  of  coming  on  !  Mr.  Peel 
looked  on  such  things  as  heresy. 

Tactically  the  doctors  have  beaten  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  allowance  for  medical  benefit  is  now 
advanced  to  9s.  Of  this  7s.  is  the  doctor's  mini- 
mum perquisite,  exclusive  of  drugs,  below  which 
his  remuneration  cannot  fall.  For  drugs  is.  6d. 
is  allowed — again  a  minimum.  This  means  that 
a  doctor  cannot  pocket  less  than  7s.  himself,  or  spend 
less  than  is.  6d.  on  drugs  for  his  patient.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  fluid  sixpence,  which  the  doctor  will 
pocket  himself,  or  spend  upon  drugs,  as  the  necessities 
of  the  time  or  of  his  district  require.  To  meet  the  hard 
case  of  a  doctor  who  for  any  special  reason  (such  as 
an  epidemic)  is  cheated  of  any  reasonable  chance  of  the 
fluid  sixpence  there  is  to  be  a  central  drug  fund  (in 
addition  to  the  9s.  already  provided)  for  districts  where 
the  demand  for  drugs  is  abnormal.  Thus,  every  doctor 
is  absolutely  sure  of  7s.,  and  reasonably  sure  of  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  gives  the  doctors  to  understand 
that  if  they  cannot  accept  these  terms  the  panel  system 
of  relief  will  be  dropped,  and  that  the  medical  service 
will  be  nationalised.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  very  keen — 
or  to  frighten  the  doctors  he  pretends  to  be  very  keen — 
on  the  idea  of  a  national  service.  Anyhow  he  seems  to 
be  trying  to  persuade  us  that  the  Government  would 
have  nationalised  the  service  straight  away,  if  they  had 
only  thought  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
their  Insurance  Act.  But  Mr.  George  does  not  explain 
how  a  national  service  is  compatible  with  the  choice  of 
doctor  guaranteed  under  the  Act. 

The  further  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  at 
Mullingar  shows  how  necessary  and  reasonable  have 
been  the  contentions  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Bathurst. 
Mr.  Runciman  has  had  to  increase  the  period  of  deten- 
tion at  the  landing-places  on  this  side  to  fourteen  days. 
The  risk  run  by  English  stock-breeders  is  measured  by 
Mr.  Runciman 's  own  conduct  when  he  was  notified  of 
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the  outbreak.  He  immediately  telegraphed  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  cattle  that  had  already  been  landed 
here  under  the  relaxed  orders  came  from  the  scheduled 
area  !  The  outbreak  at  Mullingar  itself  shows  how 
rapidly  and  mysteriously  the  disease  is  spread.  The 
origin  cannot  be  traced  ;  but  it  is  suddenly  found  that 
on  nineteen  separate  premises  the  beasts  are  infected. 

It  does  not  follow  so  conclusively  as  some  people  sup- 
pose that  the  restriction  on  the  speed  of  motor  omnibuses 
in  the  streets  would  in  itself  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents. There  is  a  contest  of  opinions  between  the  Public 
Control  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  and 
ihe  Commissioner  of  Police  on  the  question,  so  that  the 
•question  may  for  the  present  be  considered  open  until 
these  high  authorities  come  to  some  agreement.  The 
Council's  Committee  has  made  frequent  applications  to 
the  Commissioner  to  fix  speed  limits,  and  he  has  steadily 
refused. 

He  has  also  now  given  his  reasons,  the  principal 
being  that  the  speed  limit  in  congested  traffic  cannot 
be  enforced,  and  therefore  is  of  no  use.  Evidence  is 
not  obtainable  for  the  prosecution  ;  and  the  result  is 
that  careful  drivers  of  motor  cars  or  motor  omnibuses 
are  hampered  and  delayed  while  reckless  drivers  dis- 
regard the  speed  limit  without  fear.  Other  reasons  are 
that  the  traffic  would  be  retarded,  and  this  would  in- 
crease the  congestion,  and  so  increase  the  danger. 
One  rather  real  objection  is  that  there  must  be  signs 
placed  in  the  streets  to  indicate  the  allowed  speed,  and 
in  looking  for  these  signs  drivers  would  run  into 
danger  by  looking  to  the  wrong  thing. 

The  difficult}'  about  a  memorial  to  Lord  Lister  is  to 
devise  anything  symbolically  equivalent  to  his  vast 
services  to  mankind,  and  yet  avoid  the  banal.  A 
medallion  in  Westminster  Abbey  amongst  Lister's  peers 
in  science  is  unexceptionable.  It  is  at  least  some- 
thing to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  Lister's  grave, 
though  this  is  due  to  his  own  directions  for  burial  being 
respected.  The  Dean's  view  is  that  a  medallion  is 
more  effective  than  a  statue.  The  third  part  of  the 
scheme  is  an  international  fund  to  record  achievement 
in  surgery  and  encourage  surgical  research.  This 
seems  most  worthy  of  Lister. 

"  We  have  been  the  making  of  many  men,  and  it  is 
only  we  who  suffer  continually  " — might  be  the  motto 
of  all  the  Burbages.  The  story  of  these  men,  as  unfolded 
for  us  from  original  sources  by  Mrs.  Stopes  in  her  lec- 
ture on  Thursday,  is  an  heroic  chapter.  James  Burbage, 
builder  of  the  first  English  playhouse,  is  worthy  of 
memory  for  himself  alone.  But  James  was  the  father  of 
Richard,  who  died  simultaneously  with  good  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia.  Mrs.  Stopes  finds  it  clear  from  con- 
temporary letters  and  verses  that  the  Court  thought  first 
of  the  loss  of  Burbage  and  second  of  the  Queen.  Hard 
work  and  desperate  worry  was  the  legacy  of  Richard 
and  Cuthbert,  Richard's  brother  and  business  manager. 
It  was  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  English  drama 
when  these  men  pulled  down  their  playhouse  in  the 
land  of  Giles  Allen  ;  and  fled  across  the  water  to  build 
beyond  the  grasp  of  their  father's  persecutor  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Aldermen.  This  was  the  founding  of 
the  "  Globe  "  theatre — the  wooden  "  O  "  in  which 
Shakespeare  himself  had  a  share. 

On  Wednesday,  at  Queen's  Hall,  the  life  of  Christ 
— "  From  Manger  to  Cross  " — was  given  by  the  Kalem 
Company  as  a  kinematograph  entertainment.  All  the 
talk  as  to  making  Christians  realise  the  "  terrible 
actualities  of  their  religious  belief  "  may  be  put  aside. 
The  film  has  cost  ^20,000  to  manufacture,  and  it  is 
not  a  missionary  enterprise.  One  does  not  care  to 
refleel  upon  the  professional  tricks  of  the  film-players 
whereby  Christ  is  represented  "  hanging  in  frightful 
torture  between  the  two  thieves  ".  There  is  no  pos- 
sible defence.  The  Ober-Ammergau  play  is  not 
analogous.  The  Ober-Ammergau  play  is  a  religious 
festival  :  it  is  traditional.  Its  environment  consecrates, 
it. 


THE  DUTY  OF  RETICKNCE. 

I  T  is  so  difficult  in  the  tangle  of  scrappy  and  con- 
*■  Hiding  reports,  coloured  according  to  the  senders' 
wishes,  to  know  what  is  really  happening  at  the  front 
that  the  proverbial  fool  is  exceedingly  glib  on  the 
point.  If  a  private  person  wishes  to  talk  and  take 
sides  it  does  not  matter  much.  In  fact  we  do  not 
believ  e  that  very  strong  sympathy  is  felt  by  most  people 
either  with  one  side  or  the  other.  Either  way,  the 
journalist  with  any  sense  of  responsibility  and  still 
more  a  public  man  will  rigidly  refrain  from  comments 
that  can  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  favourable  either  to 
Turk  or  Bulgar.  "  Sing  alas  !  alas  !  but  let  the  out- 
come be  for  good  "  is  the  non-committal  utterance  of 
a  chorus  in  the  "  Agamemnon  ",  and  this  is  as  far 
as  any  public  man  should  allow  himself  to  go  in  his 
comments.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sailed  inexcusably  near 
the  wind,  though  he  did  not  definitely  commit  himself. 
Mr.  Masterman,  however,  seems  to  have  gone  a  great 
deal  further.  Fie  denies  the  interpretation  put  upon 
his  words  by  some  newspapers,  but  he  admits  that 
he  put  the  issues  "  as  they  present  themselves  to  each 
of  the  combatants",  and  thinks  it  likely  he  expressed 
some  sympathy.  This  manner  of  conveying  infor- 
mation to  his  constituents  does  seem  to  involve 
every  kind  of  disadvantage  when  practised  by  a 
Minister,  however  cautious,  whose  views  are  pro- 
nounced, or  even  if  they  are  frankly  neutral  as  the 
official  attitude  itself.  Something  is  sure  to  be  said 
which  will  be  perverted  so  as  to  wound  susceptibilities. 
It  is  much  better  to  say  nothing.  Why  is  it  necessarv 
to  say  anything?  Both  sides  in  this  struggle  have 
claims  upon  our  sympathy,  and  are  sensitive  to  every 
sign  of  approval  or  reprobation.  This  being  so,  the 
utterances  of  the  minor,  even  the  minim,  lights  of 
politics  are  eagerly  scanned  to  catch  some  indication 
of  our  attitude  as  a  nation.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  what 
an  effect  was  produced  in  Germany  by  a  speech  by  an 
obscure  Unionist  member  at  a  Mayor's  Day  banquet 
in  the  country,  though  at  home  it  rightly  attracted  no 
attention  at  all.  The  highly  dangerous  temptation  to 
"  come  out  strong  "  on  one  side  or  the  other  must  be 
ignored  by  all  speakers,  even  those  who  have  already 
earned  obscurity  in  a  public  capacity. 

As  for  public  opinion  in  this  country,  unless  it  be 
deliberately  inflamed,  which  is  highly  improbable,  on 
the  whole  it  is  much  more  judicial  than  partisan  in  its 
attitude.  There  is  nothing  of  the  fury  of  1877  and 
1878.  Then  the  electors  were  rushing  to  Hyde  Park 
or  S.  James'  Hall  to  applaud  orators  denouncing  the 
"crafty  Muscovite"  or  the  "unspeakable  Turk". 
You  could  not  excite  a  crowd  now  to  break  anyone's 
windows  over  such  matters  as  fired  them  to  break  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  Few  here  really  care  greatly  who  wins. 
They  might,  if  they  knew  whose  victory  would  be 
more  dangerous  to  European  peace,  but  that  nobody 
knows.  We  can  all  conjecture,  perhaps  without 
much  profit,  and  certainly  without  an  approach 
to  definite  knowledge.  As  far  as  things  go  at 
present  it  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  this  nation 
is  simply  waiting  to  see  how  the  arbitrament 
of  force  will  decide,  ready  to  come  down  on  the  side 
which  wins.  This  is  not  an  heroic  attitude,  but  it  is 
natural  in  the  circumstances.  Feeling  in  France 
is  said  at  the  moment  to  be  more  anti-Turk  than 
it  is  here;  but  this  view  is  not  official,  and  the 
vast  commitments  of  France  in  Turkey  can  hardly 
make  responsible  Frenchmen  hope  for  a  severe  Turkish 
defeat.  France  is  specially  nervous  as  being  a  great 
Mohammedan  Power,  for~she  knows  thai  whatever  the 
outcome  of  these  events,  it  will  have  its  contre-coup 
in  Ihe  North  of  Africa.  The  same  effect  awaits  us  in 
India  and  elsewhere.  A  stalemate-  or  a  slight  advan- 
tage for  either  side  will  excite  little  feeling,  but  a  sweep- 
ing Turkish  victory  or  crushing  Turkish  defeats  will 
have  disquieting  effects  on  the  Indian  Mussulman.  This 
must  be  remembered  by  every  public  man  here  who 
burns  lo  plunge  into  the  controversy,  and  it  makes  every 
indiscretion  doubly  perilous.  Apart  from  politics,  the 
emphasising  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  quarrel  while 
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perhaps  excusable  in  King  Ferdinand's  extreme  case, 
is  highly  undesirable  here.  Nothing  more  sensible  or 
statesmanlike  than  what  they  gave  us  can  be  expected 
from  such  partisans  as  signed  the  abortive  "  Memo- 
rial "  published  in  Wednesday's  "  Times".  But  even 
the  double-barrelled  Nonconformist  pontiffs  who  fol- 
lowed the  hysterical  lead  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Professor  Scott  Holland  may  do  harm  in  countries 
where  their  reputation  is  not  known  and  so  not  dis- 
counted. Their  views  do  not  create  a  momentary  atten- 
tion in  England.  The  passions  to  which  such  manifes- 
toes spoke  in  the  past  seem  dead  for  ever ;  at  all  events 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  can  ever  be  aroused  again  on 
these  particular  questions.  We  even  doubt  if  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  any  Power  but  Germany 
would  dangerously  excite  the  man  in  the  street.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  the  woes  and  hopes  of  the  Balkan 
people  fall  flat  and  the  virtues  of  the  Turks  arouse  no 
dangerous  sympathy.  The  nation  in  this  respect  is 
level-headed,  if  a  trifle  sordid.  The  majority  of  people 
are  ready  to  applaud  success  on  whichever  side  it  de- 
clares itself,  and  will  find  the  best  reasons  for  com- 
mending the  winner.  We  doubt  however  whether 
active  interference  to  snatch  the  spoils  from  the  visitor 
will  meet  with  vigorous  approval.  It  can  only  be  a 
safe  policy  if  Europe  remains  absolutely  united  and 
determined  that  there  shall  be  no  alteration  in  the 
status  quo.  But  if  Bulgaria  were  to  sweep  Turkey  out 
of  Macedonia,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  Powers  would  all  acquiesce  in  reinstating  the 
Sultan's  authority.  Even  in  the  contrary  event  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Turk  will  be  left  entirely 
free  to  work  his  will  in  that  region  for  fear  of  more 
and  worse  trouble  in  the  future.  But  furious  crusad- 
ing sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  Christians  in  the 
Near  East  no  longer  exists.  Not  that  they  deserve  it 
more  or  less  now  than  before ;  but  the  ostentatious 
approbation  expressed  by  leading  authorities  in  this 
country  for  the  Turkish  revolution  and  so-called 
"  Reform  "  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  public  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  there  is  a  vague  but  pre- 
valent feeling  that  the  Turk  has  been  badly  treated — 
that  he  has  been  robbed  and  attacked  on  all  sides  while 
he  has  been  trying  to  improve  himself  on  European 
lines — a  rather  humorous  fiction.  That  the  Christians 
have  in  fact  been  worse  treated  than  before  is  ignored 
or  not  known.  Still  this  will  not  preclude  the  vast 
majority  here  from  congratulating  the  Balkan  States 
if  they  show  themselve's  brave  enough  or  clever  enough 
to  win. 

This  somewhat  cynical  impartiality  of  the  man  in  the 
street  should  make  it  easier  for  public  men  to  keep  their 
views  to  themselves.  For  the  utterance  of  any  opinions 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  struggle  can  only  embarrass  our 
friends.  The  French  Prime  Minister  has  shown  all 
through  this  crisis  a  statesmanlike  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  cool.  The  Tsar  is  standing  by  M.  Sazonoff 
and  all  efforts  to  dislodge  him  have  hitherto  failed,  but 
the  Pan-Slavist  war  party  is  very  strong  in  Russia.  At 
the  same  time  the  position  of  Italy  is  embarrassing  ;  she 
cannot  want  to  see  Austria  aggrandised,  and  her 'sym- 
pathy is  all  with  Montenegro.  Nobody  therefore  desires 
an  extension  of  the  struggle  or  its  prolongation.  The 
Tsar  is  stated  to  be  determined  to  secure  both  reforms 
and  the  status  quo.  This  indeed  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
all  Governments,  with  more  or  less  emphasis  on  the 
"  reforms  ".  But  the  whole  position  remains  so  me- 
nacing that  absolute  abstention  from  partisanship  is 
demanded  from  every  sane  person  who  speaks  with  any 
authority,  how  ever  small.  We  are  in  no  heroic  mood  in 
this  country  ;  it  is  of  no  use  pretending  we  are,  and  there 
is  no  profit  to  be  made  out  of  the  situation  by  the  poseur, 
ll  w  ill  make  for  peace  if  this  is  recognised. 


THE  ROAD  TO  PROMOTION. 

THK  member  for  Dulwich  asked  Mr.  Asquith  on 
*     Thursday  :  "  In  how  many  cases  during  the  past 
five  years  private  secretaries  to  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  permanent  appointments  in  the  Civil 


Service  without  open  Competition  ;  the  particulars  of 
such  cases  and  whether  he  would  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  abolishing  a  practice  which  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  the  officers  in  the  Civil  Service"  who  by 
their  training  and  experience  had  special  claims  to 
promotion.  The  question  was  a  little  cumbrous  ;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  took  advantage  of  this  in  his  answer, 
confining  himself  to  private  secretaries  of  memlx.-rs  ol 
the  Government  who  had  not  previously  been  Civil 
Servants.  They  are  in  number  four.  Stating  the 
appointments,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  claiming  thai  "  it 
had  by  no  means  been  the  normal  practice  to  appoint 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the  ordinary  course  to 
any  of  these  posts  "  ;  and  he  countered  the  notorious, 
case  of  Mr.  Earle's  promotion  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
appointment  of  Sir  Schomberg  McDonnell.  Before 
committing  himself  to  an  opinion  on  these  practices  he- 
preferred  to  wait  upon  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
now  sitting  to  report  upon  them.  For  the  rest,  "  in 
the  case  of  all  those  appointments  the  public  interest  is. 
the  governing  consideration  ". 

The  reply  was  entirely  disingenuous.  Frequently  in- 
political  history  a  private  secretaryship  has  been  the 
short  cut  to  a  comfortable  and  permanent  office.  On 
their  retirement  from  office  Cabinet  Ministers  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  have  frequently  found  vacancies  for 
the  men  versed  in  the  business  of  the  department,  who. 
have  served  them  as  private  secretaries.  No  Civil  ser- 
vant whose  views  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration- 
would  make  a  grievance  of  the  promotion  of  these  "  out- 
siders ".  They  are  as  fresh  air  to  the  departmental 
system.  Even  the  appointment  of  the  personal  friends 
of  Ministers  to  important  offices  is  frequently  a  healthy- 
stimulus.  Many  of  these  "  outsiders  "  have  qualifica- 
tions which  justify  their  appointments  in  the  public 
interest.  The  present  Comptroller  of  Lands  at  the  War 
Office,  for  example,  who  "  devilled"  for  Lord  Haldanc 
at  the  Chancery  Bar  before  his  chief  took  office,  brought 
unusual  qualifications  and  capacity  to  his  official  duties. 
Mr.  Yaughan  Nash,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs  gained  as  private  secretary  to  two  suc- 
cessive Prime  Ministers,  has  no  doubt  as  Chairman  of 
the,. Land  Development  Board  the  experience  and  qualifi- 
cations that  fit  him  admirably  to  be  the  head  of  a 
Government  department.  It  is  unquestionably  in 
the  public  interest  to  have  an  open  career  for  the- 
talents. 

This,  as  the  Prime  Minister  was  of  course  well 
aware,  is  not  the  real  issue.  The  real  grievance,  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  and  traditions  of  the  public 
service  and  distinguishing  the  present  Administration 
above  all  or  any  of  its  predecessors,  is  the  pernicious, 
practice  of  promoting  private  secretaries  to  comfort- 
able appointments  over  the  heads  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Civil  servants.  This  haphazard  personal  partiality  dis- 
turbs the  course  of  promotion  and  the  relative  positions 
of  public  servants  among  themselves.  It  creates  an 
internal  congestion  in  the  office  affected.  It  gives 
rise  to  heart-burning,  unrest,  petty  jealousy,  wire- 
pulling, and  toadyism,  which  cannot  fail  to  react  un- 
favourably on  the  efficient  conduct  of  public  business. 
Younger  men  with  few  claims  other  than  a  capacity  for 
ingratiating  themselves  with  their  chiefs  are  promoted 
to  well-paid  billets  over  the  heads  of  seniors  trained 
and  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  their  particular  depart- 
ments. Years  of  patient  and  conscientious  work  are- 
discounted  in  four-and-tw  enty  hours. 

Only  a  very  glaring  case  of  favouritism  challenges, 
public  opinion.  When,  for  example,  a  gentleman  who, 
as  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
an  official  salary  of  ^.450  a  year,  is  suddenly  trans- 
lated to  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Yiceroy  in  India 
with  a  salary  of  ^5300  the  daily  newspapers  break  out 
in  headlines;  similarly  when  a  private  secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  finds  the  reward  of  his  labours  as  the 
permanent  head  of  an  important  Government  office. 
But  less  conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit 
that  is  undermining  the  best  traditions  of  our  public 
service  escape  unchallenged,  and  here  the  need  for 
searching  inquiry  is  more  especially  imperative  lest  the 
wire-pulling  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  becomes- 
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a  recognised  system  of  "  graft  ".  The  young  men, 
distinguished  no  less  for  their  capacity  than  for  their 
amiability,  who  chanced  to  be  the  private  secretaries  of 
Ministers  when  the  present  Government  took  office 
may  be  found  in  "  Whitaker's  Almanack  "  or  any  other 
public  source  of  information.  Mr.  Charles  Neish, 
private  secretary  to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  at  a  salary 
of  ^500  per  annum,  is  now  Registrar  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  a  salary  of  ^1200.  Mr.  E.  P.  Murray, 
private  secretary  to  the  then  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  ^300,  now  draws  an  income  of 
^1200  as  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Soames  M.P.,  private  secretary  to  the  then  Home 
Secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Debt 
Commission  enjoys  an  income  of  ^,1000  a  year. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Davies,  who  gave  Mr.  Bryee,  when 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  his  services  for  ^,400  a  year, 
is  now  assistant  secretary  at  the  Education  Office 
(salary  ^850-^1000).  Mr.  J.  Roland,  who  was  Mr. 
Clarke's  colleague  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  ^200,  now  draws  ^1200  a 
year  as  Insurance  Commissioner  for  Wales.  Nor 
need  a  principal  be  of  Cabinet  rank  to  smooth  the  pro- 
gress of  his  private  secretary.  Mr.  H.  J.  Houlihan, 
Lord  Portsmouth's  private  secretary  at  the  War  Office, 
is  now  Secretary  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners  for 
Ireland  at  a  salary  of  ^850-^1000.  Mr.  G.  E.  Baker, 
attached  to  the  then  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  now  a  principal  clerk  in  the  same 
department  with  perquisites  of  from  jQfoo  to  ^900  a 
year. 

We  see,  then,  that  since  the  present  Government  came 
into  power  either  (1)  the  promotion  of  the  private  secre- 
taries of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their  understudies 
has  been  unusually  rapid  (at  the  expense  of  their 
seniors),  or  (2)  the  young  men  qualified  for  the  positions 
within  the  last  decade  have  been  conspicuously  talented. 
At  any  rate  this  remarkable  rise  in  talent  in  our  public 
life  is  prima  facie  a  case  for  inquiry.  The  official 
private  secretaries  to  a  Minister  of  State  or  an  under- 
secretary are  ex  hypothesi  junior  clerks  in  the  service 
in  statu  pupillari  who  have  never  had  any  experience 
of  administrative  responsibility.  Their  rapid  promotion 
therefore  is  at  the  expense  of  their  seniors,  whose 
valuable  experience  goes  for  nothing  and  whose  depart- 
ment is  thrown  out  of  gear.  Promotion  by  personal 
favouritism  must  necessarily  disturb  the  poise  of  ad- 
ministration. 


THE  DOCTORS'  POSITION. 

'  I  "HE  air  has  been  thick  for  many  weeks  with  rumours 
J-  of  an  approaching  agreement  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
secret  has  been  well  kept,  chiefly  because  there  was 
no  secret  agreement  at  all.  All  that  has  been  hap- 
pening or  has  happened  is  that  the  Government  have 
been  maturing  a  new  scheme  for  bringing  the  doctors 
in,  and  that  scheme  has  now  been  published  to 
the  world.  The  Government  have  made  their  offer ; 
ir  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  medical  profession  will 
take  it.  The  first  thing  which  will  strike  any 
outside  observer  is  the  extraordinary  differences  be- 
tween the  figures  of  remuneration  suggested  at  one 
time  or  another  by  the  interested  parties  or  by  outside 
investigators.  If  the  Plender  report  was  worth  any- 
thing, the  offer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  a  monstrous  extravagance;  if  it  was  not  worth  any- 
thing, why  was  it  adduced  as  a  proof  of  anything 
except  that  contract  prices  with  friendly  societies  were 
impossibly  low?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  original 
six  shillings  offered  by  the  Government  was  in  ;mv 
sense  a  reasonable  amount,  the  demands  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  were  unduly  high,  and  the  new 
offer  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  to  nine  shillings 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  a  mere  concession 
to  necessity.  Yet  the  Government  say  that  they  are 
not  bound  by  any  necessity,  and  arc  perfectly  ready 
and  able  to  supply  a  national  health  service  of  duly 
accredited  doctors.     It  is  all  very  puzzling  unless  one 


follows  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  example  and  dives  into 
past  history. 

If  Lord  Randolph  forgot  Goschen,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
forgot  the  doctors — witness  the  extra  million  and  a 
half  which  the  nation  will  have  to  pay  to  prevent  the 
insolvency  of  the  Insurance  scheme.  Mr.  George 
took  the  utmost  trouble  to  pay  vast  sums  to  conciliate 
the  great  Friendly  Societies.  Subsequently  he  made 
concession  after  concession  to  secure  the  Prudential 
and  other  great  insurance  companies — concessions 
of  which  the  Labour  party  is  complaining  to-day. 
But  throughout  he  ignored  the  doctors — as  though 
they  were  some  form  of  aristocratic  and  parasitic 
growth  on  the  body  politic,  and  arranged  and 
financed  his  whole  scheme  on  the  idea  that  a  few 
virulent  orations  would  cow  the  medical  profession. 
Mr.  George  has  waked  by  degrees  to  the  unpleasant 
reality.  The  medical  faculty  proved  themselves  as  well 
organised  as  any  set  of  individuals  commanded  by 
Comrade  Tillett  or  Comrade  Lansbury,  and  endowed 
with  a  pertinacious  self-restraint  not  generally 
emulated  by  the  followers  of  demagogues.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  a  word,  thought  he  was  strong 
enough  to  be  a  sweater  and  found  he  was  wrong. 
He  offered  impossible  terms  and  has  had  to  climb 
down. 

This  fact,  however  humiliating  to  Mr.  George, 
ought  not  to  deflect  our  judgment  from  the  main  issue. 
If  the  old  terms  offered  were  inadequate,  are  the  new 
terms  presented  possible?  Ought  the  doctors  to  close 
with  the  offer  before  them  or  ought  they  still  to  stand 
out  for  the  full  and  original  terms?  No  one  ought  to 
be  deflected  from  his  own  judgment  in  this  by  the 
invincible  bad  taste  of  the  Minister.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  stood  up  from  start  to  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  the  market-place,  crying, 
"  Doctors  six  shillings,  drugs  and  all  ",  that  fact  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  sway  mature  judgment.  The 
lapses  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  nothing  to  do  with  the 
facts.  The  real  question  is,  have  the  doctors  been 
offered  terms  so  unacceptable  as  to  make  it  imperative 
for  them  to  refuse  the  whole  offer  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  health?  Frankly  we  do  not  believe  that 
they  have.  The  terms  may  not  be  ideal,  but  then  they 
are  a  compromise.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they 
permanent,  and  a  united  profession  could  well  make 
its  feelings  felt  and  get  its  grievances  put  right  in  three 
years'  time.  The  whole  Insurance  experiment  is  at 
best  something  in  the  nature  of  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
the  medical  profession  is  bound  within  reason  to  leap 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration  which  the  British 
Medical  Association  is  bound  to  take  into  the  most 
serious  account,  and  that  is  the  tactical  issue  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  its  own  membership  and  position.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  offer  of  the  Government  will 
give  pause  to  a  great  many  members  of  the  profession, 
who  will  consider  that  that  offer  ought  at  least  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  negotiation.  A  divergence  of 
opinion  might  thus  easily  arise  which  would  give  the 
opponents  of  the  doctors  precisely  the  opportunity  which 
they  have  been  waiting  for — a  schism  in  the  medical 
ranks.  Once  that  schism  had  been  engineered,  there 
is  no  limit  to  which  the  evil  could  not  be  pushed  by 
acute  partisans. 

The  Radical  Press  has  indeed  been  busy  all  this  week 
publishing  interviews  with  dissident  members  who  do 
not  approve  the  policy  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  whole  campaign  will  now  be  worked  up  in 
crescendo,  and  any  falling  away  will  be  seized  upon  by 
the  Government  as  a  basis  for  the  new  national  medical 
body  which  is  to  squeeze  the  private  practitioner  out 
of  existence.  We  believe  then  that  what  is  essential 
to  the  medical  profession  is  unity,  and  the  support  of 
public  opinion  as  a  whole.  So  far  both  these  objects 
have  been  achieved,  and  the  great  victory  the  profession 
lias  won  over  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  doctors  have  stuck  together,  and 
that  the  public  has  refused  lo  see  the  doctors  sweated 
to  help  the  Government.     The  medical  profession  has 
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won  its  battle,  and  it  had  better  imitate  the  example 
of  Bismarck  when  in  1866  he  declined  in  the  interests 
of  Germanic  unity  to  crown  Sadowa  by  a  triumphal 
procession  into  Vienna.  The  doctors  have  won  their 
Sadowa— let  them  be  reasonable,  and  trust  to  their 
own  united  forces  in  the  future  to  obtain  for  them  all 
those  things  which  they  may  yet  desire.  United  they 
will  stand"  in  any  circumstances.  But  if  the  acute 
tacticians  on  the  other  side  can  divide  them  as  they 
very  well  may  do  should  extreme  counsels  be  pursued, 
no  one  concerned  will  profit  a  penny  except  the  Radical 
party  and  its  few  medical  hangers-on.  Here,  again, 
it  is  the  case  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  The  doctors 
have  got  the  essence  of  their  case.  It  is  now  time  to 
embody  their  victory  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  treaty 
of  peace  which  will  benefit  the  nation  and  secure  the 
future  rights  of  all  concerned. 


HOME  RULE  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

THE  decision  to  leave  labour  legislation  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  provides  Unionists  with  a  double-edged 
argument.  One  impetuous  member  lost  no  time  in 
suggesting  that  Irish  goods  produced  under  lax  condi- 
tions could  undersell  British  goods  manufactured  under 
more  stringent  factory  laws.  The  point  takes  us  back 
half  a  century  and  more.  The  case  against  the  early 
Factory  Acts  was  that  they  were  bad  economically,  that 
humanitarian  legislation  does  not  pay.  The  wheel  has 
come  full  circle  nowadays.  Modern  economists  argue 
that  short  hours,  high  wages  and  good  conditions  mean 
big  profits  ;  and  in  regard  to  highly  skilled  labour  this 
position  is  not  now  disputed.  Body  reacts  upon  mind, 
and  where  the  physical  conditions  are  bad  the  results 
of  brain  work  are  inferior.  No  one  would  now  contend 
that  the  best  way  to  meet  German  and  Italian  competi- 
tion in  the  cotton  trade  was  to  lower  costs  of  produc- 
tion by  reducing  wages ;  nor  can  it  be  maintained 
that  a  lower  standard  of  factory  law  will  give  the 
shipping  yards  of  Belfast  a  pull  over  the  Tyne  and  the 
Clyde. 

But  the  issue  is  not  yet  settled.  Economists  are 
not  confronted  with  a  complete  corpus  of  labour  legisla- 
tion whose  consequences  they  can  estimate.  Legislation 
is  still  busy  regulating  the  conditions  of  industry, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  go  too  far.  Par- 
ticularly legislation  intended  to  secure  certainty  and 
regularity  of  employment.  Dr.  Taussig  has  lately 
expressed  the  fear  that  Australasian  labour  legislation 
may  bar  the  introduction  of  new  industrial  processes 
and  thus  prove  economically  dangerous.  Britain  has 
barely  begun  to  legislate  on  these  lines,  and  we  cannot 
yet  say  what  the  Insurance  Act  will  cost  and  whether 
it  will  be  worth  the  money.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  modern  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  extend  the 
connotation  of  satisfactory  labour  conditions,  ;md  that 
the  results  of  the  new  policy  may  not  be  measurable  in 
material  gain.  To  separate  industrial  Ireland  from 
industrial  Great  Britain  at  this  rather  critical  moment 
thus  involves  a  possible  risk. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  sweated  goods.  On  present 
evidence  it  is  only  high-grade  labour  which  is  most 
efficient  under  good  conditions.  Low-grade  labour  can 
attain  the  pitch  of  efficiency  that  the  market  demands 
under  conditions  unworthy  of  civilisation.  Facts  un- 
fortunately contradict  the  argument  that  sweated 
labour  does  not  pay.  It  pays  not  because  it  is  efficient 
but  because  the  public  is  satisfied  with  the  product  of 
inefficiency.  The  working  man  and  woman  of  to-day 
want  a  great  deal  for  their  money.  They  want 
quantity  and  show  and  they  care  lit  tic  for  quality. 
High-grade  labour  will  not  produce  the  stuff  that  is 
in  demand  more  quickly  or  in  any  way  effectively ; 
and,  if  the  test  of  cheapness  be  final,  bad  wares,  like 
bad  money,  will  drive  out  good.  Opinion  is  thus 
gradually  coming  round  to  the  view  that  the  only  way 
to  suppress  sweating  is  to  forbid  it  by  law.  If  the 
Irish  Parliament  does  not  endorse  this  view  it  is  reason- 
able to  fear  that  sweated  employers  expelled  from 


England  will  establish  themselves  in  Ireland  and  thence 
Hood  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  was  at  pains  to  discount  such 
a  development.  Ireland,  he  argued,  has  labour  problems 
of  its  own  which  have  not  yet  been  adequately  handled. 
This  is  because  politics  dominate.  There  are  only 
Unionists  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  so  long  as 
that  condition  continues  there  can  be  no  Irish  Labour 
party  and  no  proper  consideration  of  Irish  labour  ques- 
tions. The  position  is  sound  enough.  Irish  labour  will 
never  get  its  chance  so  long  as  Home  Rule  blocks  the 
way.  Our  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  Home  Rule  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Macdonald  chooses  the  opposite  road.  He  would 
satisfy  the  Nationalist  demand  on  the  assumption  that 
economic  legislation  will  occupy  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Dublin  Parliament.  He  hopes  that  a  coalition  of 
the  urban  labour  of  Ulster  with  the  rural  labour  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  result  in  a  strong  Labour  party. 
His  hope  is  based  on  two  hypotheses — first  that  Home 
Rule  as  now  proposed  will  be  accepted  by  the  Irish 
Unionists,  and  secondly  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  assumptions  is  the  more  improbable.  To 
us  it  seems  clear  that  Ulster  will  boycott  the  Dublin 
Parliament.  But  it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  men  who 
want  to  make  the  scheme  work  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  Nationalist  irreconcilables.  The  Bill  as  it 
stands  makes  a  close  connexion  between  Dublin  and 
Westminster.  That  connexion  is  abhorrent  from  a 
strong  section  of  Irish  opinion.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Dublin  Parliament  ever  assembled,  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  complete  fiscal  freedom  on  the  Colonial 
model  would  lead  to  hot  debates  in  the  very  first  session. 
It  is  surely  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  the  Irish,  with 
their  passion  for  political  intrigue,  will  set  themselves 
to  make  the  best  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Their  business 
will  be  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  to  extort  a  Home 
Rule  Amendment  Bill  as  soon  as  ever  they  can.  The 
real  answer  to  Mr.  Macdonald  is  that  there  is  no  Labour 
party  in  Ireland  now  ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that 
the  main  conditions  of  Irish  politics  will  be  altered  by 
the  passage  of  a  Bill  which  its  British  supporters  repre- 
sefit  as  a  compromise.  The  Irish  do  not  want  a  com- 
promise, and  since  Separatism  is  excluded  the  only 
remedy  is  the  decisive  victory  of  Unionism. 

But  suppose  that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  right,  and  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  Bill  all  political  bitterness  will 
vanish  from  Ireland.  What  then?  There  is  to  be  a 
Labour  party  urgent  for  social  legislation.  Grant  the 
existence  of  such  a  party,  it  will  remain  a  hopeless 
minority.  As  land  purchase  develops,  the  Irish 
Parliament  will  become  more  and  more  a  Parlia- 
ment of  small  farmers.  What  chance  will  factory 
legislation  stand  in  an  agrarian  assembly?  Once 
again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new 
departures  in  social  policy  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  experimental  stage.  Employers  will  certainly  be 
found  who  will  argue  that  they  cannot  produce  if  addi- 
tional burdens  are  laid  upon  them.  The  argument  is 
bound  to  impress  farmers'  representatives  ignorant  of 
industry,  and  anxious  to  divert  to  agrarian  needs  the 
money  that  would  be  spent  upon  inspectorates  and  all 
the  apparatus  of  industrial  administration.  The  English 
reformers  found  it  hard  enough  to  drive  the  first  Factory 
Acts  through  a  House  largely  of  employers  at  West- 
minster. But  their  task  was  child's  play  compared 
with  that  which  Mr.  Macdonald  entrusts  to  the  Irish 
Labour  party.  Even  in  Germany  the  bureaucracy  has 
had  to  use  all  its  efforts  to  put  labour  legislation 
through  agrarian  Chambers  like  the  Prussian  Diet. 
But  in  Ireland  the  bureaucracy  itself  will  be  under 
agrarian  control. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  majority  in  the 
Dublin  Parliament  will  be  indifferent  to  the  conditions 
of  urban  labour.  There  will  also  be  an  undercurrent  of 
hostility  to  labour  in  general.  The  Dublin  Parliament 
will  be  a  Parliament  of  small  farmers  who  find  it 
a  little  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  proposals  to 
improve  labour  conditions  in  general,  applying  to  the 
farm  labourer  no  less  than  to  the  artisan,  will  have 
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short  shrift  at  their  hands.  Irish  rural  housing  is  bad 
and  Irish  rural  wages  arc  low.  There  will  certainly  be 
no  improvement  under  Home  Rule.  Personal  interest 
apart,  the  average  Irishman  does  not  care  for 
social  reform.  In  so  far  as  agrarian  development 
meant  grants  in  aid  from  the  British  exchequer, 
the  idea  appealed  to  him.  But  Ireland  has  not 
been  through  the  long  educative  process  which 
has  at  last  made  the  British  Parliament  approach 
all  schemes  of  social  amelioration  with  an  initial  preju- 
dice in  their  favour.  Moreover,  the  driving  force  will 
be  lacking.  There  will  be  no  rural  vote  to  back  up  the 
industrial  North.  In  a  country  of  small  holdings  most 
of  the  labour  is  done  by  the  family,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  even  stated  that  in  many  districts  "  agricul- 
tural labourers  as  a  class  scarcely  exist,  except  on  the 
larger  estates  ",  w  hich  are  being  broken  up  by  the 
Land  Act. 

The  real  case  against  the  committal  of  Irish  social 
legislation  into  Irish  hands  lies  not  in  the  possible 
adverse  effects  on  British  industry,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  average  man  on  this 
side  of  S.  George's  Channel  has  not  yet  understood 
that  the  Irish  House  will  be  utterly  different  from  any 
Parliament  that  has  assembled  in  London  since  1832. 
It  will  be  opposed  by  temperament  to  social  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Union  any  forward  social 
movement  in  Ireland  finds  support  and  encouragement. 
How  many  of  the  social  reforms  established  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  fifty  years  would  have  been 
carried  by  a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  not  simultane- 
ouslv  but  even  ten  years  later?  Has  Mr.  Ramsay 
Mae'donald  read  "John  Bull's  Other  heland"  ?  If 
so,  let  him  consider  Haffigan,  the  small  farmer's  horror 
at  the  idea  of  paying  Patsy  a  pound  a  week? 


THE  NEW   FRENCH   STRATEGY  AND 
THE  WAR. 

By  Colonel  E.  N.  Maude  R.E.  C.B. 

FOR  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  new  French 
strategy  the  past  week  has  provided  an  absorb- 
ing interest.  Again  and  again  I  have  asked  myself — 
Do  the  Turks  know  this  new  system,  and  is  this  the  true 
explanation  of  their  apparent  inaction? 

Before  these  lines  can  appear  in  print  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  the  answer,  and  if  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
peace  may  be  almost  in  sight,  for  if  indeed  Nassim 
Pasha  has  made  this  method  his  own,  then,  as  I  write, 
on  Thursday  morning — allowing  for  difference  of  time 
— the  Turkish  masses  perhaps  120,000  strong  are 
moving  forward  to  roll  up  the  Bulgarian  position  from 
Kirk  Killisseh  to  Mustapha-Pasha. 

Somewhere  about  1806  Napoleon  wrote  "On  ne 
manoeuvre  pas  qu'autour  d'un  point  fixe  ",  and  for 
years  people  repeated  this  phrase,  merely  because  the 
Emperor  said  it,  but  without  any  clear  apprehension  of 
what  the  saying  really  contains.  In  simple  English  it 
means  only  that  you  cannot  swing  a  gate  except  about 
a  pivot,  an  obvious  truism  one  might  think  ;  neverthe- 
less, not  all  the  learning  of  the  German  Staff  saved 
them  in  1870  from  trying  to  swing  their  armies  without 
any  pivot  or  hinge,  and  the  Allies  are  following  their 
example  blindly  at  the  present  moment. 

It  was  not  until  some  fifteen  years  ago  that  it  occurred 
lo  that  school  of  the  French  Staff,  of  which  General 
Bonnal  was  the  spokesman,  to  connect  up  this  single 
phrase  with  other  utterances  of  the  great  Emperor,  to 
sec  how  the  one  fitted  into  the  other.  Then  at  last  the 
whole  meaning  stood  out  clearly,  and  they  were  able 
to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  working  of  the  Emperor's 
mind  and  to  fathom  the  secret  of  his  later  strategical 
methods  which  his  own  contemporaries  even  had  never 
understood. 

Since  you  cannot  manoeuvre  c.recpt  about  a  fixed 
poiqt)  the  first  step  must  obviously  be  lo  find  this 
pivot.  Now,  as  between  moving  field  armies  this 
problem  had  always  appeared  insoluble,  for  there  was 
the  "  independent  will  power  "  of  the  enemy  to  be  con- 


sidered, which  Clauscwitz  points  out  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  indeterminable  factors  that  war  presents. 
Curiously,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  the  analogy  of 
the  "engaging  guard"  in  fencing,  and  its  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  to  paralyse  the  will  of  an 
opponent.  But  Napoleon  saw  it  and  instinctively 
applied  it.  Having  learnt  by  his  experience  in  the 
Ulm  Campaign  of  1805  the  utter  futility  of  a  cavalry 
screen  to  hold  or  fix  the  enemy,  he  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  forming  his  army  in  four  groups  at  the  angles  of  a 
lozenge,  its  apex  pointing  towards  the  enemy.  The 
groups  were  of  about  equal  strength — 60,000  men  or 
thereabouts,  complete  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Wherever  the  leading  group  came  up  with  its  adver- 
sary, it  attacked'  at  once  with  full  determination,  its 
mission  being  not  merely  to  see  where  the  enemy 
stood,  but  to  hold  and  fascinate  his  attention.  Napo- 
leon w  as  a  master-psychologist  and  knew  how  the  mind 
of  the  "  bon  general  ordinaire  "  immediately  becomes 
fascinated  by  the  combat  raging  directly  under  his  eye, 
and  how  he  tends  to  throw  his  last  reserve  into  the  fight 
to  obtain  some  advantage  altogether  insignificant  in 
relation  to  his  preconceived  idea  of  the  campaign  ;  and, 
while  his  adversary  remained  thus  temporarily  deprived 
of  all  volition,  he  himself  prepared  to  deliver  the  de- 
cisive blow  against  the  point  of  his  own  choice.  Whilst 
his  general  advance  was  purchasing  with  its  best  blood 
the  time  he  needed,  the  rest  of  the  army  swung  round 
on  the  fixed  pivot  he  had  thus  created,  and  descended 
with  crushing  numerical  superiority  (often  three  to  one) 
on  the  flank  or  centre  of  his  enemy,  whichever  best 
suited  his  ulterior  purpose  or  his  knowledge  of  his 
adversary's  dispositions.  Provided,  then,  that  his 
advance  guard  sold  their  lives  at  a  sufficiently  high 
price,  there  was  no  escape  from  this  sledge-hammer, 
knock-out  blow. 

In  this  proviso,  however,  lies  the  whole  crux  of  the 
problem.  With  his  war-seasoned  cadres,  Napoleon 
could  always  calculate  with  accuracy  just  how  much 
time  they  could  purchase  for  him,  but  with  modern 
peace-trained  forces  no  man  can  predict  with  even 
approximate  precision  whether  his  troops  will  stand 
long  enough  for  the  execution  of  this  swinging 
manoeuvre  or  not,  hence  the  general  reluctance  to  adopt 
the  Napoleonic  method;  but  in  the  present  war  the 
Turks  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  evade  this  most 
difficult  problem  by  availing  themselves  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Adrianople  and  its  defences.  For  them 
Adrianople  can  take  the  place  of  the  General  Advance 
Guard,  and  by  their  advance  against  it  the  Allies  have 
automatically  placed  in  their  enemy's  hands  the  fixed 
point,  which  is  all  that  is  needed  to  compass  their  own 
defeat. 

Whether  the  Turks  have  in  fact  seized  their  oppor- 
tunity we  shall  know  presently  ;  but  the  point  is  this  : 
If  they  have  profited  by  the  situation  and  are  fighting 
up  to  their  old  form,  then  not  all  the  reports  from  their 
aeroplanes  can  save  the  Allies,  for  once  the  swing  of 
the  gate  has  commenced — whether  to  the  right  or  "to 
the  left — the  distances  which  separate  the  several 
columns  of  the  assailants  are  so  great  that  the  swing 
will  have  been  completed  and  the  blow  have  been 
delivered  long  before  either  wing  can  come  to  the 
support  of  the  other. 

We  find1  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the  present  posi- 
tion in  Napoleon's  action  in  the  defence  of  Dresden 
towards  the  close  of  August  1813.  Then  as  now  an 
armv  of  Allies — Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia — was  con- 
verging by  many  roads  and  from  a  wide  arc  upon  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Dresden.  Napoleon  waited  till  the 
heads  of  the  columns  were  clearing  the  defiles,  and 
then  massed  three-fourths  >>f  his  army  upon  their  ex- 
treme right — with  the  intention  of  rolling  their  whole 
line  up  from  right  to  left— pivoting  on  Dresden  the 
while. 

Bad  news  from  this  town,  however,  compelled  him  to 
renounce  this  project,  potentially  the  most  fruitful  in 
possibilities  of  any  one  that  he  ever  formed,  and  he 
ordered  the  whole  army  back  to  Dresden,  riding  on  in 
advance  himself.  He  reached  the  bridge  oxer  the  Elbe 
about  8  A.M.  on  2<>  August,  where  he  was  recognised  by 
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the  troops  and  received  with  loud  cries  ol  "  Vive 
I'Empercur  ". 

Precisely  at  the  same  time  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had 
ridden  out  to  a  spur  of  the  ridges  which  overlook  the 
town  to  witness  the  marshalling  of  the  troops  destined 
for  the  coming  assault.  The  mist  still  hung  over  the 
valley,  onlv  the  spires  of  Dresden  rising  out  of  the 
veil.  Out  of  this  mist  they  heard  the  cheers  announc- 
ing the  Emperor's  return,  and  in  one  moment  the  words 
"Too  late"  were  on  every  lip.  Only  the  King  of 
Prussia  held  out,  observing  that  it  was  the  first  time 
since  Jericho  that  a  great  army  had  acknowledged  defeat 
from  the  threat  of  a  shout  ;  but  his  opposition  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  Staff  separated  to  prepare  orders  lor  the 
retreat. 

Fortunatelv  for  Napoleon,  the  attention  of  the  Staff 
was  so  entirely  engaged  with  these  orders  that  they 
forgot  to  cancel  the  earlier  ones,  and  the  appointed 
signal  was  given  according  to  the  previous  programme. 
This  gave  the  Emperor  his  chance — he  repulsed  the 
assault  easily  enough,  and  then,  massing  his  troops 
during  the  night  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  he  crushed 
the  outer  flank  of  their  line  completely.  But  in  the 
night  the  weather  had  broken,  and  their  line  of  retreat 
being  still  open  the  Allies  escaped  comparatively  un- 
touched. Nevertheless,  from  the  success  which  did 
attend  this  effort,  it  is  clear  that  had  Napoleon  perse- 
vered in  his  first  design  and  launched  it,  as  he  intended, 
forty-eight  hours  sooner,  the  disaster  to  the  enemy  must 
have  belonged  to  the  very  greatest  recorded  in  history. 


FACTS  ABOUT  PANAMA. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

AS  Mr.  Bryce,  so  to  speak,  left  untold  "  the  story  of 
Cambuscan  bold  ",  in  his  interesting  and  well- 
written  work  on  South  America,  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  reviewing  in  your  columns,  I  now  address  myself 
to  the  task  of  filling  up  the  blank.  All  that  Mr.  Bryce 
had  to  say  about  the  Canal  itself  was  of  the  highest 
interest.  His  description  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
the  wild  and  intertwined  tropical  jungle,  the  gradual 
rise  up  to  Culebra,  with  the  vast  panorama  of  the 
isthmus,  the  ocean  and  the  islands  ;  all  this  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  deep  Culebra  cutting,  with 
its  myriads  of  wage-slaves  toiling  like  ants  to  make  a 
waterway  for  other  men  to  use,  just  as  the  Egyptian 
serfs  raised  up  the  Pyramids,  for  sufficient  food  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  and  give  them  strength  to 
propagate  their  species,  is  interesting  enough.  His 
vision  of  the  scene  when  a  ship  shall  have  mounted 
the  Gatun  locks  and  floats  in  a  lake  "  enclosed  by  rich 
forests  of  that  velvety  softness  one  sees  in  the  tropics  ", 
out  of  sight  of  either  sea,  as  he  says  in  the  "  centre 
of  a  verdant  continent  ",  few  but  himself  could  write. 
All  that  is  good  ;  but  when  a  new  republic  has  arisen  in 
three  days,  just  as  an  atoll  island  rises  from  the  sea, 
surely  no  book  on  modern  South  America  is  complete 
without  at  least  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  the  birth 
of  the  new  State  was  brought  about? 

Mr.  Bryce  knows  as  well  as  I  do  how  disgraceful 
were  the  means  by  which  the  United  States  fostered 
the  rising  in  Panama  and  obtained  the  right  to  close 
the  canal  if  so  they  choose,  to  the  whole  world,  either 
by  force  or  by  imposing  such  a  tariff  upon  foreign 
ships,  that  none  can  face  the  cost.  No  page  in  all 
the  annals  of  the  basest  politico-financial  frauds  of 
the  age  is  baser  than  the  rise  of  Panama  to  be  a 
sovereign  state  .  .  .  sovereign,  that  is,  to  the  extent 
of  having  had  for  a  dictator  for  a  few  months  the 
illustrious  statesman  Colonel  Roosevelt.  This  is  how 
the  thing  began,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  with  the  diplomatic 
instinct  that  gives  a  man  the  power  to  make  the  truth 
appear  a  lie,  sums  it  up  fairly  to  a  certain  point.  He 
sets  forth  clearly  enough,  just  in  the  way  that  all  of 
his  profession  do  when  they  intend  to  make  the  truth 
serve  to  mislead  and  mystify  the  outlines  of  a  case. 
Mr.  Bryce  tells  us  how  in  1848  some  Americans  obtained 
a  concession  from  the  republic  of  New  C;  wiada  (now 


Colombia)  for  a  railway  over  (he  isthmus,  from  Colon 
t;>  Panama.  This  railway  prospered,  even  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  and  then  in  1878  Lesseps  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  canal  to  be  constructed  at  sea-level  after 
the  style  of  the  canal  of  Suez  that  had  made  his  name. 

His  company  collapsed  in  1889.  A  second  com- 
pany, formed  in  1894,  failed  in  its  turn,  and  in  1904 
transferred  its  rights  and  interests,  with  machinery  and 
plans,  to  the  United  States.  Their  Government  began 
in  1907  to  dig  and  construct  the  locks.  For  some- 
time they  had  wished  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  of  a  strip  of  land  in  which  to 
excavate  the  canal,  but  without  success  "  on  any 
reasonable  terms  ".  In  1903  a  revolt  took  place  (says 
Mr.  Bryce  with  truth)  in  Panama  against  the  authority 
of  Colombia,  "  and  the  new  republic  of  Panama 
forthwith  emerged  ".  That  is  all  the  talented 
writer  says  about  the  thing,  and  leaves  the  public 
to  assume  that  one  of  the  revolts  usual  in  Central 
America  had  taken  place  and  that  the  newly  con- 
stituted State  had  forthwith  leased  a  strip  of  ground 
in  perpetuity  to  the  United  States.  No  single  word 
is  false  in  all  the  statement,  and  yet,  left  as  it  is, 
nothing  was  ever  set  down  by  a  man,  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  and  sent  to  represent  her  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  most  hostile  to  her  in  the  world,  more 
carefully  conceived  to  prejudice  all  British  interests, 
past,  present,  or  to  come.  This  is  how,  in  reality, 
the  .State  of  Panama,  the  most  modern  of  the  republics, 
came  into  the  world.  Its  birth  was  monstrous,  and  it 
itself  was  not  so  much  an  "  enfant  "  as  an  abortion, 
"  du  miracle  ",  got  between  fraud  and  greed. 

Not  long  ago,  in  .a  public  statement  (Message  to 
Congress),  President  Roosevelt  observed,  "  It  must  be 
a  matter  of  pride  to  every  honest  American  proud  of 
the  good  name  of  his  country  that  the  acquisition  (sic) 
of  the  canal  in  all  its  details  was  as  free  from  scandal 
as  the  public  acts  of  George  Washington  and  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  ".  After  apologies  to  Washington 
and  Lincoln  (also  in  passing  to  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great),  let  us  examine  facts. 

On  3  November  1903  new^s  of  a  revolution  in  Panama 
was  published  in  the  United  States.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, it  reached  New  York  at  noon  ;  but  the  actual 
revolution  did  not  break  out  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  Panama.  This  instance  of  prophetic 
insight  into  events  not  actually  matured  is  most  remark- 
able, taken  into  consideration  with  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Senator  Chamberlain's  book,  "  A  Chapter  of  National 
Dishonour  ",  from  which  I  take  the  following  :  "  The 
President,  according  to  his  published  admission,  was 
aware  as  early  as  October  1903  that  the  secession  of  the 
State  of  Panama  was  secretly  fomented  ",  for  he  said, 
in  a  Message  to  Congress,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  ob- 
serves, that  the  attempt  "  appeared  to  be  an  imminent 
probability  ".  As  this  was  in  the  last  week  of  October 
1903,  and  ,th°  revolt  broke  out  about  a  week  after  he 
made  it,  we  can  judge  how  fair  he  was  to  Washington 
and  Lincoln  when  he  placed  his  public  actions  on  a  par 
with  theirs. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  4  Januarv  1904 
Colonel  (then  President)  Roosevelt  says  :  "  In  view  of 
these  facts  [that  is,  that  there  appeared  to  be  an 
imminent  probability  of  revolt  in  Panama],  I  directed 
the  Navy  Department  to  issue  instructions  such  as 
would  insure  our  having  ships  within  easv  reach  of 
the  isthmus  in  the  event  of  need  arising.  .  .  .  On 
2  November  [observe  the  date]  the  following  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  commanders  of  the  '  Boston  ', 
'  Nashville  '  and  '  Dixie  '  :  '  Maintain  free  and  uninter- 
rupted transit.  .  .  .  Prevent  landing  of  any  armed 
force,  either  Government  [Colombian]  or  insurgent, 
within  fifty  miles  of  Panama'  ".  Immortal  shades  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Washington,  to  be  appealed  to  by  such 
a  man  ! 

These  orders  were  sent  in  time  of  peace  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States,  orders  which  stopped 
Colombia  from  putting  down  a  revolt  in  her  own  terri- 
tory, and  that  whilst  the  Colombian  Senate  was  in 
session  debating  on  the  terms  of  the  sale  of  a  zone  of 
land  in  which  America  could  go  on  with  the  works  of 
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the  canal.  Moreover,  there  were  various  treaties  of 
"peace  and  amity",  "friendship  and  good  under- 
standing", and  the  like  between  the  Governments  of 
Colombia  and  the  United  States.  To  make  this  plain, 
and  to  set  forth  the  reason  of  these  Washington-cum- 
Lincoln  actions,  we  must  go  back  to  history,  that 
history  which  Mr.  Bryce  can  write  clearly  enough 
when  it  is  not  his  inclination  to  obscure  the  facts. 

In  1846  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  which  subse- 
quently came  to  be  called  Colombia,  being  aware  that 
her  most  valuable  possession  was  Panama  and  that 
she  had  no  means  either  to  dig  an  interoceanic  canal 
herself,  or  to  maintain  free  transit  of  the  isthmus, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  It 
was  entitled  "  A  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation 
and  commerce".  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  as  diplo- 
mats have  always  been  a  tedious  and  a  long-winded 
folk;  but  its  main  provision  says,  "  The  United  States 
guarantee  positively  and  efficiently  to  New  Granada 
(Colombia,  as  it  now  is)  .  .  .  the  perfect  neutrality  of 
the  before-mentioned  isthmus  .  .  .  and  in  consequence 
the  United  States  also  guarantee  in  the  same  manner 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New 
Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory  ". 

The  chief  object  of  the  treaty  was  embodied  in  the 
phrase,  "  That  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other 
sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  a  future 
time  while  this  treaty  exists  ".  Thus,  if  the  methods 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  to  be  observed,  ipso 
facto  mutual  aid  became  not  only  rightful  (as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  puts  it)  but  assured  between  the  two  con- 
tracting States.  With  the  internal  disturbances  of  a 
friendly  State  President  Roosevelt  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do,  except  as  they  might  harm  American 
citizens  or  endanger  free  transit  on  the  isthmus. 
Nevertheless,  on  6  November  1903  Colombia  was  in- 
formed that  "  the  President  holds  that  he  is  bound  to 
see  that  the  peaceable  traffic  of  the  world  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  shall  not  longer  be  disturbed  by 
a  constant  succession  of  civil  wars  ". 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  it  had  really  been  disturbed 
since  1848.  In  March  1865  American  marines  guarded 
the  Consulate  for  thirteen  days.  In  May  1873  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Panama  were  protected  by  American 
marines  and  bluejackets  for  fifteen  days.  In  1885 
twelve  American  marines  guarded  the  port  for  thirteen 
hours.  In  1901  protection  was  required  for  fourteen 
days;  in  1902  for  sixty-two  days.  Thus  during  forty 
years  transit  had  been  interrupted  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days.  In  no  case  was  there  any  fighting. 
In  four  out  of  the  seven  instances  there  was  no 
"  interruption  of  transit  ",  only  an  apprehension  of 
peril,  such  as  to-day  exists  in  Ulster.  Yet,  says 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  President  Roosevelt  (following  the 
methods  of  Washington  and  Lincoln)  in  his  dispatch  of 
6  November  1903,  "  made  it  appear  as  if  disturbances 
were  perpetual  in  the  State  of  Panama."  Why  did  he 
do  so?  His  reason  was  because  in  June  1902  the 
President  approved  what  is  known  as  the  Spooner  Act, 
which  Act  decided  in  favour  of  the  canal  by  Panama, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Nicaragua  route  ". 

Various  negotiations  led  up  to  the  "  Hay-Herran 
Convention  "  of  22  January  1903.  Its  first  article 
provides  that  "  the  Government  of  Colombia  authorises 
the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  to  sell  and  transfer 
to  the  United  States  its  rights,  privileges,  properties, 
and  concessions,  as  well  as  the  Panama  Railroad. 
.  .  ."  These  and  the  other  provisions  of  the  agreement 
were  to  come  before  the  Colombian  Senate,  as  was 
natural,  to  be  debated  and  discussed. 

During  the  months  that  followed  much  insolent 
browbeating  of  Colombia  went  on,  in  oblivion  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  treating  with  a  friendly 
and  an  independent  State.  Moreover,  the  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  provided  that  "  the  Convention,  when  signed 
by  the  contracting  parties,  shall  be  ratified  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  ". 
After  long  discussion,  vehement  debate,  and  postpone- 
ment to  an  extra  session,  the  American  Senate,  on 
17  March  1903,  ratified  the  Treaty.  After  long  and 
fierce  debates,  the  Colombian  Senate,  on   12  August 


1903,  refused  to  ratify  and  adjourned  on  31  October. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  many  threats  and  attempts  at 
coercion  from  the  United  States.  The  Colombian 
Senate  only  adjourned  its  session,  for  Colombia  was 
well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  herself  both  of 
the  friendship  of  America  and  of  the  canal. 

No  doubt  she  would  have  ratified  the  Treaty  in  a 
subsequent  debate ;  but  had  she  done  so  President 
Roosevelt  would  not  have  been  able  to  pose  as  having, 
by  his  own  efforts,  secured  "  the  inestimable  blessing  " 
of  the  canal  to  the  United  States  ;  but  there  was  more 
behind.  A  group  of  cosmopolitan  financiers,  headed  by 
Varilla  of  the  "Matin"  (Paris)  and  Sullivan-Connell 
of  New  York,  had  made  a  Stock  Exchange  transaction 
involving  forty  million  dollars  to  be  received  from  the 
United  States,  the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  French- 
men. Had  Colonel  Roosevelt  waited  for  the  Colombian 
Senate's  adjourned  debate  this  operation  would  have 
been  prejudiced.  Therefore  a  revolt  was  secretly 
fomented  by  agents  from  the  United  States  in  Panama. 
Open  recruiting  was  allowed  against  a  friendly  Power. 
An  instrument,  in  Colonel  Huertas  (probably  a  patriot 
of  some  kind)  was  found.  He  happened  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  Colombian  garrison  in  Panama.  The 
other  instrument  (under  the  Rooseveltian  providence) 
was  one  Obaldia,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Panama. 
What  honorarium  these  gentlemen  respectively  re- 
ceived no  one  with  certainty  can  say.  My  own  idea 
is  that  Huertas  got  a  portrait  of  President  Washington 
and  Obaldia  one  of  Lincoln  ;  but  it  may  be  that  as 
he  embodies  all  the  virtues  of  his  two  predecessors, 
President  Roosevelt  was  satisfied  with  sending  them 
his  own.  Somehow  or  other  these  gentlemen  got  up  a 
revolt. 

It  was  not  difficult  in  Panama  for  men  who  disposed 
of  money  to  stir  up  the  floating  population.  Judicious 
bribery,  a  few  harangues,  in  which  the  misused  words 
Liberty  and  Patriotism  rounded  every  phrase,  a  refer- 
ence or  two  to  our  beloved  natal  State  and  "  nuestras 
madres  panamenas  ■ ",  free  drinks  and  a  veiled  show 
of  force,  and  so  the  trick  was  done.  The  news  of  the 
revolt,  as  I  first  said,  was  known  in  New  York  six 
hours  before  such  little  fighting  as  there  was  broke 
out  in  Panama. 

This  was  on  3  November  1903.  The  day  before 
that  Roosevelt  had  issued  his  astounding  "  fifty-mile 
limit  order  "  to  which  I  have  referred.  This  in  a  time 
of  the  profoundest  peace  between  his  country  and 
Colombia.  The  news  of  the  revolt  reached  Washing- 
ton at  9.50  p.m.  of  3  November.  At  11. 18  of  the  same 
night,  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  later,  orders  were 
telegraphed  to  the  commander  of  the  "  Nashville  "  to 
"  make  every  effort  to  prevent  Government  troops 
(that  is,  Colombian  troops)  at  Colon  from  proceeding 
to  Panama  ".  Thus  in  eighty-eight  minutes  after  the 
news  of  the  "  uprising  "  became  known  in  Washington, 
President  Roosevelt  laid  an  embargo  on  Colombia's 
troops,  preventing  them  from  going  to  the  seat  of  the 
revolt. 

These  were  the  dealings  with  a  friendly  but  weak 
Power  for  which  he  takes  such  credit  to  himself. 
History  does  not  inform  us  during  the  interval 
between  Gethsemane  and  his  repentance  and  remorse  if 
the  false  apostle  went  about  bragging  of  his  crime. 

In  Panama  the  Fire  Brigade  drove  about  calling  out 
"  Death  to  traitors  !  "  (this  is  historical)  and  "  Long 
live  liberty  !  "  After  a  due  show  of  resistance  to 
save  their  faces,  the  Government  soldiers  (their 
number  was  a  little  under  two  hundred  of  all 
arms)  "  all  joined  the  sacred  cause  ".  This  brings 
us  to  4  November.  On  that  day  the  American 
Consul  telegraphed  from  Panama,  "  The  troops 
(Colombian)  will  not  be  moved  ".  At  noon  of  the 
same  day  President  Roosevelt  telegraphed  to  his 
Consul,  "  We  shall  have  a  naval  force  at  Panama 
within  two  days".  At  7.10  p.m.  of  the  same  day 
(the  4th)  the  Consul  telegraphed  saying  that  a  pro- 
clamation of  independence  of  the  State  of  Panama  had 
been  issued  and  that  three  persons  (probably  Huertas, 
Obaldia,  and  some  Zambo  from  the  port)  had  been 
deputed  (by  the  Fire  Brigade?)  to  form  a  Government. 
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November  the  5th  was  passed  in  telegraphing.  Upon 
the  6th,  at  12.51  P.M.j  the  American  Consul  in  Panama 
received  the  following  :  "  The  people  of  Panama  have, 
by  an  apparently  unanimous  movement,  dissolved  their 
connexion  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  resumed 
their  independence.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  a  de 
facto  Government,  republican  in  form  [gloria  hypo- 
crisis  in  excelsis],  and  without  substantial  opposition 
from  its  own  people,  has  been  established  in  the  State 
of  Panama,  you  will  enter  into  relations  with  it,  as  the 
responsible  Government  of  the  territory  ". 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  at  2.45  p.m.  of  the 
same  day  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which  President 
Roosevelt  had  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Minister 
at  Bogota  was  forwarded  to  the  Consul,  in  which  the 
President  ordered  the  Minister  at  Bogota  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  new-formed  Republic  of 
Panama.  Thus  at  12.51,  within  one  day  seventeen 
hours  and  forty  minutes  from  the  first  proclamation  of 
their  independence,  did  President  Roosevelt  recognise 
that  a  new  republic  had  come  into  the  world.  Sharp 
work,  but  "  he  takes  twice  who  quickly  takes  ",  as 
Claude  Duval,  Jack  Sheppard,  Rob  Roy,  and  Robin 
Hood  all  knew  and  practised  in  their  day.  These  are 
the  important  facts  that  Mr.  Bryce  omitted  in  his 
book  on  South  America  when  writing  of  the  last  repub- 
lic of  the  world.  They  form  an  interesting  appendix 
at  the  least,  and  make  a  book  on  South  America  com- 
plete, as  showing  to  what  intrigues  and  perils  many 
of  the  republics  are  exposed,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
Monroe  is  but  a  farce,  as  great  a  farce  as  protesta- 
tions by  a  burglar  about  the  rights  of  man. 

Lastly,  all  the  above  was  brought  about  with 
England  standing  by  and  looking  on.  We  raised  no 
protest,  and  to-day  we  have  received  our  just  reward  ; 
the  Panama  Canal  is  but  a  ditch  cut  in  the  United  States 
instead  cf  being,  as  it  should  have  been,  a  waterway 
between  two  oceans  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

All  this  was  done,  moreover^  by  the  man  who  came 
amongst  us  as  our  guesf  and  then  abused  us  and  our 
methods  of  colonial  government,  and  to  whom  party 
leaders  on  both  sides  rushed  up  to  thank  him  for  his 
kick. 


THE  CITY. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  liquidation  has  been  in  progress  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  this  week,  but  owing  to 
"  bear  "  repurchases  the  shares  offered  were  remark- 
ably well  absorbed.  The  settlement  is  awaited  with 
some  anxiety.  Many  weak  bulls  have  been  shaken 
out,  and  more  than  one  professional  account  has  needed 
special  assistance.  In  the  fortnight  that  has  passed 
since  the  brief  panic  occurred  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  the  necessary  adjustments  by  speculators  who 
were  badly  hurt.  But  brokers  can  never  be  quite 
certain  as  to  the  solvency  of  doubtful  clients  until 
pay-day,  and  they  have  sternly  discouraged  speculative 
operations  until  the  position  is  clear.  Somewhat  un- 
expected difficulties  developed  in  Glasgow  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  chief  source 
of  weakness  has  been  patched  up. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bull  commitments  have  now 
been  reduced  to  small  dimensions,  and  a  fairly  exten- 
sive bear  account  has  accumulated.  The  public,  on 
the  whole,  is  in  the  mood  to  buy  stocks,  and  brokers 
have  many  "  pocket  "  orders  to  be  executed  if  another 
sharp  slump  occurs.  This  attitude  is  considered  per- 
fectly reasonable  by  careful  and  experienced  market 
men,  but  it  is  desirable  that  stock  purchased  should  be 
taken  off  the  market. 

The  progress  of  the  war  so  far  has  been  disappoint- 
ing to  financial  interests.  Sentiment  may  favour  the 
Allies,  but  the  business  view  is  that  a  few  decisive 
Turkish  successes  would  mean  an  early  termination  of 
active  hostilities. 

Monetary  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  the  Stock 
markets,  and  the  advance  in  the  Berlin  Bank  rate  to 
5  per  cent,  would  probably  have  been  made  sooner  but 
for  the  desire  not  to  put  unavoidable  pressure  upon 


borrowers.  Consols  have  been  depressed  by  rumours 
of  fresh  loan  operations.  The  report  of  an  Indian  issue 
seems  rather  premature,  but  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  has  decided  to  raise  ^1,500,000  in  4  per 
cent,  ten-year  bonds  at  99.  The  boldness  of  an  appeal 
for  funds  at  an  unpropitious  moment  deserves  success. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  surprised  by 
an  announcement  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is 
going  to  take  over  the  Great  Northern  and  City  line 
just  when  it  was  least  expected.  If  the  scheme  is  car- 
ried through  the  Preferred  shareholders  of  the  City 
Company  will  receive  75  per  cent,  in  Metropolitan 
Ordinary  stock  and  the  Deferred  shareholders  50  per 
cent,  in  the  same  security.  This  new  stock  will  only 
rank  for  whatever  dividend  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  is 
paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  for  the  next  seven 
years.  As  the  Great  Northern  and  City  line  never 
earned  its  debenture  charges  until  this  year  the  terms 
seem  very  fair,  especially  as  it  is  expected  that  in  course 
of  time  the  Metropolitan  dividend  will  considerably 
exceed  2  per  cent.  After  seven  years  all  the  Ordinary 
stock  will  rank  pari  passu. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  swayed  by  alternate 
selling  pressure  and  covering  purchases.  Grand 
Trunks  had  a  traffic  increase  of  ^"22,245  this  week, 
which  was  ;£i  2,000  better  than  was  expected,  and  the 
chairman's  remarks  at  the  meeting  were  considered 
favourable.  Quotations  therefore  hardened  a  little. 
Wall  Street  felt  the  effect  of  European  political  and 
financial  conditions,  and  business  was  also  hampered 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Presidential  election.  The 
crop  outlook  is  excellent,  but  the  steel  trade  is  appa- 
rently not  quite  so  active  as  recently. 

The  latest  revolution  in  Mexico  having  been  speedily 
quelled  by  President  Madero,  an  early  resumption  of 
normal  traffic  on  the  Mexican  Railway  will  follow. 
The  decrease  of  $57,800  in  gross  receipts  last  week 
due  to  the  interruption  of  the  train  service  was  less 
than  expected,  and  the  encouraging  statements  made 
at  the  meeting  caused  a  recovery  in  prices.  Argentine 
rails  are  generally  easier,  but  B.  A.  and  Pacific  stock 
was  not  much  affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  divi- 
dend, which  had  been  fully  anticipated.  A  further 
advance  in  San  Paulo  has  been  made  despite  another 
official  denial  that  the  Brazil  Railway  interests  are 
buying  for  control. 

In  the  Mining  market  some  difficulties  are  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  month  settlements  here  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  prices  have  generally  declined.  Oil 
shares  are  rather  heavy,  with  the  exception  of  Ural 
Caspians,  which  had  the  benefit  of  news  of  a  big  pro- 
duction from  one  of  the  company's  wells.  Rubbers 
have  been  depressed  by  lower  prices  for  the  commodity, 
but  the  trade  demand  continues  wonderfully  good. 
Business  in  Industrial  securities  is  very  quiet,  and  is 
not  likely  to  revive  before  the  situation  in  the  Balkans 
becomes  more  reassuring. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EVENING. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IF  the  evening  papers  of  a  fortnight  ago  were  right 
in  the  emphasis  which  they  gave  to  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Balkan  war  and  in  the  adjectives  which 
they  applied  to  the  first  encounters,  there  must  be 
now  at  least  ten  million  men  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  To  nothing  less 
could  the  crescendo  of  events  as  recorded  in  the  evening 
newspapers  have  led.  It  began  with  "  desperate  fight- 
ing "  when  troops  had  hardly  moved;  every  day 
we  were  "  on  the  eve  "  of  something  stupendous, 
terrifying,  and  unprecedented  in  the  way  of  battles  ; 
and  every  morning  found  us  very  much  as  we  were 
before,  without  news  of  any  battle  at  all.  As  a  result, 
now  that  the  fighting  has  begun,  our  sense  of  propor- 
tion has  been  destroyed  ;  it  will  be  hard  to  see  events 
in  their  true  relation  to  one  another  ;  and  for  the  serious 
battles  which  are  likely  to  take  place  the  newspapers 
will  have  no  words  left  which  have  not  already  been 
used  to  describe  skirmishes  and  affairs  of  outposts. 
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News  is  information  with    regard    to    things  that 
happen.     Newspapers  exist  tor  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  announcing  and  disseminating  suc  h  information  ;  but 
the  modern  newspaper  insists  upon  giving  us  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  things  that  have  not  happened. 
The  ideal  newspaper  is  that  which  reflects  and  represents 
the  day  ;  which  is  sensitive,  by  means  of  its  wide-spread 
network  of  nerves,  to  events  all  over  the  world  ;  by 
studying  which  we  can  acquire  some  knowledge  and 
form  some  picture  of  the  life  and  activities  of  mankind 
from  day  to  day.    Now  it  happens  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  days  which  are  like  one  another,  in  which 
nothing  terrifying  or  amazing  takes  place;  calm  days 
when  people  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  without 
excitement  and  disturbance.     On  such  days  the  ideal 
newspaper  with  regard  to   its  news  would  be  calm, 
uneventful  and  dull.     Bui  that  it  declines  to  be.  That 
is  the  only  kind  of  news  which  it  declines  entirely  to 
communicate.     It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  time  that 
the  public  demands  a  sensation  every  day,  and  that  the 
newspapers,  if  they  cannot  hunt  one  cut,  must  needs 
manufacture  one.     On  every  day  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  go  into  big  type  about — nay,  every  hour,  for 
the   evening  papers  have  their  successive  editions  to 
bring  out,  and  everyone  must  be  headed  with  a  contents 
bill  which  appears  to  make  it  a  new  thing.  Sometimes, 
when  events  are  happening  very  fast,  or  some  move- 
ment in  which  the  public  is  interested  is  developing 
rapidly,  this  is  an  excellent  and  useful  and  quite  legiti- 
mate business.     But  unfortunately  the  public  find  ex- 
citement so  much  more  interesting  than  placid  mono- 
tony that  the  evening  newspapers  are  obliged  very  often 
to  pretend  that  they  have  constantly  new  and  important 
information  to  impart  hour  by  hour  when  in  fact  the}' 
have    not.       This   has    nowhere   been    more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Balkan  war.  Practi- 
cally nothing  of  importance  had,  to  our  knowledge, 
happened  up  to  Thursday  afternoon  ;  but  according  to 
the  evening  papers  most  important  events  had  been 
happening  in  continuous  succession.      No  one  knows 
this    better    than    the    editor    of    the     "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ",    whose  notes    form    by    far   the   most  in- 
structive and  admirable  commentary  on   the  Balkan 
situation    which    is    appearing    in    the    Press.  And 
yet   the   appearance  of  his   paper,    as  distinguished 
from  its  actual  content,  was  strangely  at  variance  with 
the   accurate,   cautious   and  sceptical    nature    of  the 
critical  notes.     But  his  sub-editors  are  of  course  fight- 
ing a  war  on  their  own  account,  a  war  waged  day  in 
and  day  out,  hour  by  hour,  and  it  is  their  business  not 
only  to  give  the  news  of  the  day,  but  to  persuade  the 
man  in  the  street  that  his  copper  will  be  better  spent 
in  purchasing  their  paper  than  in  purchasing  its  rivals. 
The  rivals  are  of  course  playing  the  same  game  ;  not 
quite  so  skilfully,  and  therefore  with  not  quite  so  much 
success  in  this  matter  of  unduly  stirring  up  the  public 
which  is  the  subject  of  my  homily.    The  fault  is  not 
confined  to  one  paper ;  it  is  the  fault  into  which  the 
journalism   of  the  day  is  economically  forced.  The 
misrepresentation  is  not  so  much  a  misrepresentation 
of   fact    as    a   misrepresentation   of   emphasis.  Yet 
emphasis  is  after  all  a  kind  of  fact.     You  may  tell  a 
literal  truth  in  one  sentence  and  by  judicious  distribution 
of  emphasis  make  it  a  virtual  lie.     That  is  what  the 
new  spapers  are  doing  about  the  Balkan  war,  and  what 
they  do  about  every  war.     They  are  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position.       At  one  end  is   the  public  waiting 
eagerly  for  news  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  State  of  Affairs  ; 
and    between    them    lies    the    efficient    and  complex 
machinery  which  modern  journalism  has  devised  to  con- 
nect the  two  together.     But  when  the  State  of  Affairs 
remains  too  long  w  ithout  development  the  public  grows 
impatient.      The  attitude  of  being    braced   up,  every 
muscle  tense,  poised  on  a  spring-board   for  a  dive,  is 
not  one  that  can  be  long  maintained.     The  diver  can- 
not wait  lor  the  tide  to  come  in.     Once  he  has  taken 
up  that  attitude  he  must  either  abandon  it  and  go  back 
or   else  take  his  di\c,   whet  her  the  water  is  there  to 
receive  him  or  not.      And  so  we  dived,  from  a  news- 
paper point  of  view,  into  a  war  which  was  not  yet  in 
existence.     Of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 


have  been  sent  out  I  believe  not  one  has  reached  the 
front  or  seen  an  engagement.  They  arc  fettered  by  the 
most  efficient  censorship  which  has  hitherto  been  exer- 
cised in  war.  Their  papers  clamour  for  news  of  some 
kind,  and  so  they  sent  home  what  copy  and  hearsay 
and  rumour  they  could  get  hold  of — and  small  blame 
to  them.  But  what  the}'  sent  was  not  news.  The 
simple  fact  about  the  war  up  to  last  Thursday  was 
that  there  was  no  news  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case  the 
ideal  newspapers  would  either  make  that  fact  its 
principal  piece  of  news,  or  else  relegate  the  war  to  the 
third  or  fourth  position  of  importance  until  it  has  de- 
veloped into  the  region  of  fact  and  magnitude.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  With  how  much  greater  effect 
would  the  emphasis  then  come;  how  much  more  heart- 
searching  would  be  the  headlines  ;  how  much  more 
thrilling  the  placards  !  As  it  is,  the  notes  of  exclama- 
tion have  been  all  used  up,  and  can  only  be  repeated  ; 
so  that  when  some  vast  human  collision  does  take  place 
it  will  have  to  be  treated  from  the  newspaper  point  of 
view  as  being  of  equal  importance  with  the  first  little 
raids  of  the  bands  of  armed  peasants  in  the  hills. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  superior  to  sensation  ;  I  enjoy 
the  daily  battle  of  the  placards,  and  all  that  makes 
journalism  living  and  in  touch  with  its  day.  I  only 
feel  that  by  consistent  exaggeration  the  true,  stagger- 
ing proportion  of  things  is  often  obscured ;  that  the 
truth  is  much  more  exciting,  on  the  whole,  than  fiction  ; 
and  that  anticipation  of  the  facts,  however  intelligent, 
tends  to  make  them  seem  a  little  less  real  when  they 
come. 

ART  AND  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

'THE  least  attractive  side  of  middle-class  Americans 
-*•  is  the  facet  they  turn  outward,  their  lack  of 
culture.  This  lack  becomes  oppressive  when  encoun- 
tered at  close  quarters  and  en  bloc.  The  ordinary 
middle-class  American  (I  do  not  allude  to  travelled 
cultured  citizens)  is  a  distressing  man  to  travel  with 
in  an  already  unclean  railroad  car  ;  he  is  disturbing  in 
club  smokercoms  ;  he  chews  gum  ;  and  advertises  it 
with  monstrous  flashing  letters  and  the  illumined  out- 
line of  a  barmaid's  face  that  shuts  one  eye  by  clock- 
work. No  stupider  sight  can  be  imagined  than  the; 
grave,  set  faces  of  prosperous  educated  men,  whose 
jaws  also  seem  wound  up  to  champ  independently  of 
their  owners'  consciousness  ;  young  ladies  masticating 
candies  as  they  shop  perform  a  little  more  intelligently. 
These  marked  personal  habits,  as  I  have  said,  are 
turned  outward  to  the  visitor,  as  is  the  spontaneous 
brusqueness  of  people  who  are  too  hustled  to  have  any 
use  for  gentler  manners.  Beneath  this  uncultured 
crust,  of  course,  is  a  kindliness  and  a  sense  of  generous 
hospitality  which  we  in  England  but  rarely  approach; 
but  that  does  not  come  in  this  context. 

If  the  American's  lack  of  culture  works  out  in  these 
personal  habits,  which  not  even  a  bigoted  patriol 
would  honestly  defend,  in  larger  matters  it  issues  in 
New  York  architecture,  in  the  fantastic-  shapes  of 
Woolworth,  Flat  Iron  and  Metropolitan  Assurance 
buildings,  and  in  the  sprawling  vulgarity  of  illumi- 
nated signs  that  by  day  and  night  abominably  remind 
one  of  physical  material  functions.  These  obvious 
excrescences  are  but  symbols  of  a  crude  materialism 
asserted  at  the  expense  of  fitness.  The}'  are  not, 
indeed,  exclusively  American,  but  that  again  is  irre- 
levant. 

Buildings  of  seven  hundred  feet  high  on  a  ground 
length  of  some  seventy  feel  or  so  are  the  most  com- 
plete statement  of  utilitarian  expediency  and  mechani- 
cal engineering  yet  made.  Some  earnest  writers 
would  assure  us  that  thus  and  thus  arose  the  architec- 
ture of  Egypt  and  Greece.  However  that  max  be,  the 
unscrupulousness  of  commerce  in  dodging  problems  of 
ground  rent  and  Over-population  has  reduced  the  lower 
end  of  New  York  to  c  haotic  extrax  agan/a.  Viewed  in 
the  best  light,  this    South    End    suggests  combined 

experiments  of  many  architects  all  driven  mad  by  cease- 
less competitive  designs  for  churches,  asylums,  and 
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factory  chimney  shafts.  The  designer  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  seems  to  have  had  added  to  his  over- 
burdened brain  a  commission  to  decorate  a  wedding 
cake. 

Against  this  background  of  sheer  materialism  but 
little  influenced  by  the  gentler  ways  of  women,  and 
stimulated  to  hustle  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  rush- 
ing,  clattering  elevated   cars   and   snapping  electric 
signs,  the  middle-class   New  Yorker  might  go  down 
the  ages,  to  the  very  bottom  of  America's  decline  and 
fall,  an  uncultured  and  rather  distressing  person.  But 
what  if  his  background  were  to  change?    It  seems  to 
me  that  two  powerful  energies  are  working  to  produce 
this  change,  and  it  is  at  least  pardonable  to  wonder 
whether  the  fruit  of  their  endeavour  and  achievement 
will  not  be  the  culture  of  Americans.    These  energies 
are  the  true  art  collectors  and   galleries,    and  those 
citizens  whose  high  hope  it  is  that  finally  New  York 
(the  other  cities  will  not  be  behind)  shall  shine  forth 
a  smokeless  city  of  imperially   splendid  architecture. 
These  citizens  are  blessed  in  having  in  their  service 
the  most  vitally  inspired  artists  in  America,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world,  to-day — their  architects  who,  by  the 
way,  are  not  usually  called  artists  in  America.  The 
painters  and  sculptors  are  not  as  yet  a  significant  body  ; 
Abbey's  so-called  wall  decorations  and  Saint-Gaudens' 
statuary  are  so  far  the  ineffectual  standard  in  such 
things. 

American  collectors  are  for  the  most  part  genially 
under-estimated  by  us  whom  they  despoil.  We  insist 
upon  the  newness  of  their  riches  and  their  total  inability 
to  care  for  what  they  win.  In  truth,  however,  they 
arc  really  cultured  people,  or  determined  to  become 
so.  Their  attitude  in  this  is  strikingly  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  people  who  trade  ancestral  treasures, 
which  they  barely  ever  look  at  and  for  whose  compre- 
hension they  run  no  risk  of  brain  fag.  The  collectors 
in  America  are  mainly  public-spirited  men  and  women, 
sparing  no  effort  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
America,  who  has  no  artistic  heritage  or  standard  of 
aesthetics,  and  Europe,  heir  to  the  art  of  centuries. 
Designing  that  their  collections  shall  ultimately  be 
public  property,  these  collectors  are  far  more  anxious 
that  their  legacies  shall  be  really  good  than  that  the 
sums  they  paid  shall  be  an  advertised  halo.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  winning  and  pathetic  in  the  anxiety 
of  a  millionaire  of  enormous  business  and  administra- 
tive genius  to  learn  whether  he  is  really  getting  to 
understand  and  commune  with  the  mysteries-  of  true 
art  and  is  really  leaving  something  precious  wherewith 
to  stimulate  his  countrymen. 

The  second  energy  perhaps  making  for  this  ultimate 
change  of  background  is  the  splendid  architectural 
curiosity  and  enterprise  so  marked  now  in  New  Eng- 
land. A  decade  that  in  New  York  alone  has  produced 
S.  John  the  Divine's  Cathedral,  the  Library,  and  the 
two  new  railway  stations  and  the  new  City  Offices  is 
certainly  remarkable.  Even,  if  it  be  possible  to  criticise 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  as  a  little  self-consciously 
magnificent  and  "  swell  ",  that  does  not  deny  its 
builders'  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  to  contribute  some- 
thing wonderful,  soaring  and  honest  to  architecture. 
The  yet  incomplete  Grand  Central  Station  has  the  same 
fine  purpose  and  ambition,  with  a  fuller  restraint,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge.  To  the  building  of  these  stations 
has  been  given  the  seriousness  and  height  of  aim  that 
went  to  make  great  temples ;  returning  one  dreads 
the  grimy  spectacle  of  London  termini.  I  should  add 
for  those  who  know  it  not  that  the  policy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railw  ay  (and  I  believe  the  Grand  Central 
Station)  has  abolished  steam  locomotives  within  New 
York,  and  that  the  trains  themselves  are  kept  to  their 
own  subterranean  quarters,  remote  from  the  great 
clean  dining-rooms  and  waiting-halls.  In  such  fane- 
like precincts  one  hesitates  to  light  a  pipe  or  fling  away 
the  match  ;  actions  more  uncleanly  surely  must  be 
impossible  in  any  decent  class  of  citizen. 

S.  John's  Cathedral  luckily  has  a  site  "  away  up 
•town  ",  on  which  it  will  never,  I  hope,  have  to  strive 
for  light,   air  and  repose  against  advertisements  for 


chewing  gums  and  aperients,  or  monstrous  box-like 
"lofts",  relentlessly  ruled  off  by  fifty  layers  of  win- 
dows. The  older  churches,  modelled  on  English 
Perpendicular,  have  long  since  disappeared  down  in 
the  crevasses  between  ordinary  twenty-storey  blocks. 
S.  John's,  in  the  purer  northern  part,  has  the  advantage 
of  dominating  in  an  atmosphere  of  aloof  restraint. 
I  cannot  prophesy  its  ultimate  effect;  at  present  it 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  adequate  buildings  of 
modern  architecture;  noble,  tranquil,  hieratic. 

With  buildings  of  this  high  spirit  (which  is  echoed 
in  other  cities  of  New  England,  in  the  Medical  Schools 
at  Boston  and  the  John  Hay  Library  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island)  taking  an  important  place  in  New  York 
architecture,  and  with  prodigal  expenditure  ungrudged, 
may  our  descendants  not  see  this  dream  of  imperial 
beauty  materialised?  Then  in  those  dim,  happy  days, 
against  a  background  of  noble  aspiration,  nobly  ordered 
cleanliness  and  design,  will  sky-scraping  freaks,  sky- 
cxcluding  and  defiling  blocks,  and  chewing-gum  flash- 
signs  be  tolerated?  Will  the  elevated  railways  grind 
and  clatter  through  avenues  of  stately  masterpieces? 
Will  people  masticate  and  hustle  and  do  other  little 
things,  that  at  present  strike  one,  in  that  setting  of 
spacious  dignity  and  garnished  spotlcssncss ?  If  all 
these  things  persist  in  the  far-distant  circumstances  of 
imperial  New  York  the  American's  famous  sense  of 
humour  at  least  will  have  become  extinct.  I  dare  not 
hope  that  this  last  item  too  will  change ;  but  all  is 
possible,  even  a  dignified  and  literate  American  Press. 


A  VERY  GREAT  PRIG. 
By  John  Palmer. 

''A  ND  besides  all   this",  said  the  agent   to  Lord 
Byron  in  a  famous  anecdote,  "  Mr.  Macready 
is  a  very  moral  man." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Byron,  "  I  suppose  he  asks  five  pounds 
a  week  more  for  that  !  " 

Certainly  it  was  a  spite  of  fortune  that  drove 
Macready  to  the  stage.  Macready  would  simply  have 
loved  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  living  upon  an  in- 
herited estate,  not  too  far  from  London,  with  leisure 
to  moralise  the  spectacle,  to  read  good  books,  to  exer- 
cise his  children  in  classics  and  agreeable  conduct.  He 
hated  actors  and  managers.  It  invariably  made  him  ill 
to  see  his  name  upon  a  play-bill.  He  was  always  look- 
ing for  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  theatre.  At  the  age 
of  forty  he  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  Could  not  help  wish- 
ing for  the  quiet  of  a  country  life  as  I  passed  a  very 
neat  villa  here,  that  I  might  dedicate  my  remaining 
years  to  the  culture  of  my  own  mind  and  the  careful 
education  of  my  children's  ".  When  Macready  was 
at  Rugby  he  told  Dr.  Inglis  that  he  very  much  disliked 
the  thought  of  his  father's  profession  ;  he  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Bar.  But  his  father's  breakdown  as  a  provincial 
manager  inevitably  called  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to 
the  rescue.  Later  he  thought  of  escaping  into 
Orders  ;  but  still  the  pinch  of  necessity  kept  him  to  the 
hateful  stage.  Later  still,  when  he  was  already  a 
famous  man,  he  hoped  to  be  made  Reader  of  Plays  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  This  was  precisely  as  if  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  or  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  should  envy  the 
emoluments  and  dignity  of  Messrs.  Brookfield  and 
Bcndall.  Finally,  at  the  top  of  his  profession  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  powers,  Macready  retired  into  the 
country  for  twenty  years,  and  never  again  entered  a 
London  theatre.  The  moment  of  his  retirement  was 
perhaps  the  only  happy  one  of  his  professional  career. 
At  last  he  could  dine  as  a  gentleman.  With  Bulwer 
Lytton  in  the  chair;  apologies  from  the  Prince  Consort 
for  his  absence ;  an  ode  in  his  honour  from  Lord 
Tennyson  ;  Bunscn,  the  Prussian  Minister,  speaking  to 
a  toast ;  Thackeray  at  his  elbow ;  and  a  substantial 
"cottage  "  at  Sherborne,  to  which  he  might  withdraw- 
on  the  follow  ing  day — Macready  might  at  last  feel  that 
he  was  really  a  proud  and  happy  man.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  pride.  That  could  scarcely  be  improved. 
In  February  1850  Macready  had  played  Brutus  at  Royal 
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Command  ;  and  when  the  play  was  done  Charles  Kean 
courteously  sent  to  congratulate  him.  Macready's 
answer  was  that  all  messages  must  be  sent  to  him 
through  his  solicitor.  Apropos  of  this  same  Royal  per- 
formance we  read  in  his  diary  that  on  receiving  the 
Royal  order  he  "  intimated  "  to  the  Queen's  messenger 
that  if  he  was  to  play  for  two  nights  it  must  be  in  some 
other  character  than  Hotspur. 

But  the  occasion  of  this  article  is  less  Macready  the 
actor  than  Macready  the  man,  as  revealed  in  the  cele- 
brated diaries.*  Putting  aside  the  interest  of  these 
remarkable  pages  as  throwing  light  upon  life  and  letters 
in  the  period  between  1830  and  1850,  they  are  a  really 
amazing  study  of  the  prig  in  difficulties.  Macready 
was  a  born  moralist,  and  his  distemper  was  aggravated 
by  his  profession,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  his 
practice  frequently  contradicted  his  principles.  "  Re- 
flected ",  he  writes  6  August  1833,  "on  Bulwer's 
recommendation  of  kicking  as  a  cure  for  calumny.  I 
look  calmly  and  dispassionately  on  the  irrationality  of 
such  reprisals.  .  .  .  Where  an  insult  is  offered  you  by 
an  unworthy  person,  your  best  triumph  is  an  exhibition 
of  utter  indifference  ;  the  sting  is  harmless,  if  the  flesh 
it  wounds  is  not  in  an  inflammatory  state."  This  was 
Macready  who  took  his  infamous  manager,  Mr.  Bunn, 
by  the  throat  in  '36;  and  filled  London  with  placards 

of  the  "  Age  "  :  "  fireat  Fight  :  B— nn  and  M  y  ". 

Oh,  the  anguish  that  followed  !    "  My  character  as  a 
gentleman  is  fallen  from  its  high  estate  ",  he  moans; 
and  later  he  breaks  into  the  following  lament  :  "  What 
may  be  the  further  result  of  this  most  miserable  forget- 
fulness  of  decency,  pride,  and  station  on  my  part  I 
cannot  tell  ;  but,  if  it  were  for  ourselves  to  judge  of 
the  proportioning  punishment  to  crime,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  my  sufferings  have  exceeded  my  offence. 
I  know,  however,  that  it  is  not  so — that  the  great  law 
of  morality  fits  the  torture  to  the  crime,  and  I,  at  the 
age  I  have  reached — My  God  !    My  God  !    Can  I  ever 
be   forgiven?      Can  I  ever  think  without  sickening 
shame  of  my  insane  conduct?      Forgive  me,  oh  my 
God  !    And  you,  my  blessed  and  beloved  children,  pity 
while  you  condemn  this  intemperate  ebullition  of  your 
unhappy  parent,  who  has  so  deeply  sunk  his  own  repu- 
tation and  thereby  prejudiced  your  interests  ".  Here 
is  the  real  agony  of  a  proud,  fastidious  man,  the  fer- 
vour of  whose  cry  alone  redeems  it.    A  prig  of  so  tragic 
an  intensity  is  very  nearly  a  great  man.  Macready 
never  laid  violent  hands  upon  his  managers  and  critics 
after  this  ;  but  he  was  no  wiser  in  accepting  and  aggra- 
vating a  quarrel.    We  must  partly  lay  to  his  account 
the  unhappy  seventeen  citizens  of  New  York  shot  down 
in  the  riot  from  which  Macready  barely  escaped  with 
hi?  life.    Yet  he  was  full  to  the  end  of  wise  maxims 
and  bitter  repentance  for  violence  and  passion. 

Needless  to  say,  Macready  was  the  perfect  husband 
and  father.  His  happiest  hours  were  at  home.  His 
love  for  his  wife  and  children  was  as  intense  as  his 
remorse  for  Mr.  Bunn.  Away  on  tour  in  April  1835 
he  hears  of  a  slight  illness  at  home,  and  writes  : 
"  Received  a  letter  from  dearest  Catherine  telling  of 
darling  Willie's  head.  The  news  quite  struck  me 
down,  making  me  quite  faint  and  sick  ".  On  this 
same  tour,  as  often  happened  in  spite  of  his  near  escape 
from  positive  ugliness,  he  was  troubled  with  the 
advances  of  a  lady.  "  This  evening  ",  he  writes,  "  I 
was  surprised  with  a  billet-doux,  which  ought  to  have 
found  its  way  to  the  fire  before  me,  instead  of  suggest- 
ing amusement  to  my  vanity  and  curiosity.  It  is 
harder  for  a  player  to  be  a  wise  man  than  for  most  of 
his  fellow  creatures."  Macready  does  not  seem  once 
to  have  yielded  1o,  or  even  felt,'  the  temptation  to  be 
faithless.  _  On  the  moral  character  of  the  stage  in  his 
day  he  writes  with  wisdom  and  candour  :  "  It  is  not  my 
thought  or  wish  to  throw  a  stone  at  frailty;  but  I  feel 
the  slang  of  \hr  Press  on  the  unimportance  of  private 
character  to  a  performer  to  be  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is 
disgusting  in  principle.    All  arc  so  far  honest  or  hypo- 

•  ''The  Diaries  of  William  Charles  Macready."  Edited  by 
William  Toynbec.  Two  vols.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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critical  as  to  render  virtue  homage  by  applauding  it 
in  a  theatre;  and  what  mind  of  common  decency  but 
must  feel  pain  at  listening  to  asseverations  of  purity, 
sentiments  of  delicacy,  and  solemn  protestations  of 
truth  and  fidelity,  which  Heaven  is  called  to  witness 
and  record,  from  a  wanton's  lips?  " 

Macready's  care  and  conscience  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  were  undoubted.    He  seemed  perfectly 
to  know  that  he  lacked  the  daemonic  genius  of  Kean  ; 
but  he  easily  outdistanced  every  contemporary  in  the 
intellectual  quality  of  his  interpretations.    He  had  to 
a  wonderful  degree  the  power  of  self-criticism.  Few 
days  are  allowed  to  pass  in  the  diaries  without  his  own 
dry  and  impartial  comment  upon  his  performance  of 
the  evening.    These  criticisms  are  inhumanly  detached. 
Opening  the  diaries  at  random  we  read  :  "  Acted  Mac- 
beth  to  a  very  fair  house,  but  indifferently;  there  was 
a  want  of  self-possession  in  the  performance  that  caused 
an  exuberance  of  physical  effort  which  never  can  have 
a  proper  effect  when  perceptible  to  an  audience.  There 
were  precipitation  and  stress  throughout  ".  Macready, 
by  continually  watching  himself  in  this  critical  manner, 
was  continually  improving.      He  seems  to  have  left 
little  to  instinct  or  inflation.      He  disdained    to  act 
merely  from  a  full  stomach  :   "  Rose  late  ",  we  read 
in  the  diaries,  "  and  omitted  dinner  in  order  to  have 
my  powers  more  at  command   during    my  perform- 
ance ".    All  was  carefully  read  and  prepared,  even  his 
"  bursts  ".     He  brought  to  his  study  of  great  parts  a 
mind  stored  from  the  best  books,  classical  and  modern. 
He  was  a  great  reader ;   and  he  narrowly  observed 
men  and  women.    Had  he  looked  upon  them  less  as 
the  opportunity  for  moral  reflexions,  he  would  have 
better  profited  from  his  observation.    Always  he  was 
a  moralist  first ;  anything  else  afterwards.    He  moral- 
ised not  only  upon  great  matters,  as  when  he  fell  so 
furiously  upon  Mr.  Bunn.    Any  little  mistake  or  inci- 
dent of  the  road  might  serve.    Thus  we  read  in  the 
diaries  :  "  I  gave  too  much  to  the  porter  at  the  coach  ; 
this  is  a  very  silly  fault,  and  a  wrong  to  any  poor 
creature    that   may    need   one's   charity  ".  When 
Macready  lay  too  long  in  bed  in  the  morning,  he  would 
walk  to  town  as  a  penance,  "  redeeming  part  of  the 
day  from  general  censure  by  using  it  in  the  wholesome 
exercise  of  the  body  ".    This  is  an  exasperating,  but 
not  altogether  an  unlovable  man ;  and  in  the  bulky 
diaries,  covering  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  active  life, 
we  may  know  him  even  better  than  we  know  Johnson — 
almost  as  well  as  we  know  Pepys. 


LETTERS  FROM  WILDER  SPAIN. 

By  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner. 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  CAVE  REVISITED. 

(Second  and  concluding  letter.) 

\  MONG  the  many  problems  which  had  confronted 
me  when  exploring  the  cave  during  the  last  two 
years  was  the  presence  of  such  enormous  masses  of 
broken  pottery  in  certain  branches  of  it.    These  frag- 
ments were  not  strewn  broadcast,  but  were  to  be  found 
in  heaps  amid  the  deep  wet  soil  of  the  slopes  adjacent 
to  some  of  the  subterranean  pools  in  the  lower  portions 
of    the   galleries   or  branches   of    the    larger  caves. 
Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  broken  fragments 
we  came  across  gave  but  little  idea  of  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  vessels  of  which  they  had  once  formed  a  part, 
now  and  again  we  found  a  portion  of  the  lip  or  the 
shoulder  of  a  jar,  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from  frag- 
ments in  which  were  pierced  handles  capable  of  carrying 
a  rope,  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  roughly  the  form 
of  the  originals.    These  jars  must  have  been  of  two 
sizes  and  roughly  spherical  in  shape,  with  diameters 
of  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  and  necks  two  to  four  inches 
high  and  five  to  seven  inches  wide,  and  must  have  been 
capable  of  holding  two  to  five  gallons,  weighing  when 
filled  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds.    We  found  the  remains 
of  some  of  these  in  recesses  near  the  pools,  placed  in 
a  manner  suggestive  of  collecting  water  as  it  dropped 
from  the  limestone  crags  above.     These   large  jars 
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were  all  of  rough  brown  pottery.     There   were  also 
remains  of  smaller  ones,  evidently  used  as  drinking-cups, 
5^  inches  in  diameter  and  3$  inches  deep.    These  were 
in  black  pottery  and  very  much  thinner.     All  these 
signs  pointed  to  the  fact  that  at  some  prehistoric  period 
these  caverns  had  been  used  for  collecting  and  storing 
water.     Probably  enough  in  those  remote  times  an 
adequate  water  supply  in  these  desolate  hill-tops  ranked 
high  among  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  imagine  occasions,  during  wars,  for  example, 
when  women  and  children,   and  likely   enough  the 
men  also,  might  have  sought   safety  in  the  remote 
recesses  of  these  intricate  caverns,  when  a  good  store 
of  water  would  be  absolutely  indispensable.     At  any 
rate,  as  the  Abbe  Breuil  aptly  remarked,  no  men  would 
carry  such  heavy  earthenware  jars  about  these  slippery- 
crags  in  the  darkness  "  pour  s'amuser  "  !    Hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  pre-historic  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  "  laving  down  "  a  good  supply  of  water  much 
as  his  latter-day  descendants,  if  they  arc  wise,  fili  their 
cellars  with  wine.    This  pottery  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
experts  who  have  seen  fragments  of  it,  of  a  very  much 
later  date  than  are  the  wall-paintings  and  the  human 
bones,  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  some  re-occupation 
of  the  cave,  possibly  in  the  Bronze  Age,  since  the  style 
of  the  pottery  is  similar  to  that  known  to  be  of  the 
Bronze  period.    The  Abbe  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
pottery,  although  pre-historic,  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  when  the  first  occupants 
of  the  cave  existed.    He  also  called  my  attention  to  the 
significant  fact  that  in  the  more  remote  caves,  where 
we  found  both  human  and  animal  remains,  there  was 
no  broken  pottery,  save  in  a  single  instance.  This 
was  one  of  these  small  drinking-cups,  which  was  found 
by  us  in  such  dramatic  circumstances  that  they  may 
be  worth  recording.  In  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  lower  cave,  and  within  about  eighty  yards  of  the 
spot  where  I  had  found  most  of  the  earliest  human 
remains,    an   enormous   mass   of   rock   had  become 
detached  from  the  roof  above  and  fallen  on  a  heap  of 
lesser  rocks  below  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  fill 
up  the  whole  chamber,  leaving   at  places    only  the 
narrowest  passages   between  it  and  the  surrounding 
walls.    The  Abbe  took  one  side  of  this  mass  of  wall 
and  I  the  other,  examining  as  usual,  with  the  aid  of 
our  acetylene  lamps,  every  cave  and  cranny  for  human 
remains,  and  every  smooth  piece  of  rock  for  "  letras  " 
or  drawings. 

The  big  central  mass,  which  measured  perhaps  twenty 
feet  by  thirty  feet,  was  at  places  perched  on  other  fallen 
masses,  leaving  small  sinuous  passages  between  them, 
often  too  small  to  enter  and  at  other  places  only  a  foot 
or  two  in  height.  Crawling  and  worming  ourselves 
through  these,  when  almost  exactly  under  the  centre 
of  the  great  mass  of  fallen  rock  we  reached  opposite 
ends  of  a  small  pool  of  clear  water,  less  than  a  foot 
in  depth.  The  Abbe  called  to  me  to  come  to  his  side, 
and,  crawling  round  through  the  soft  wet  mud  and 
shallow  puddles  to  where  he  was  crouching,  he 
showed  me  a  small  black  bowl  placed  on  a  rock 
alongside  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool,  obviously 
by  somebody  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
there.  On  trying  to  lift  the  cup  we  found  it 
had  become  attached  to  the  stalagmite  formation,  and 
in  fact  formed  part  of  it  on  one  side.  In  his  attempt 
to  detach  it,  he  was  fain  to  break  off  and  leave  a  large 
fragment  behind.  This  cup  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Naturally  enough,  the  point  upon  which  I  was  most 
anxious  to  obtain  the  Abbe's  opinion  was  on  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  "readings"  which  I  and  my  com- 
panions had  given  of  the  drawings  of  animals,  reptiles 
and  much  else.  As  might  be  expected,  we  found  a 
considerable  difference  when  we  examined  these  draw- 
ings with  brilliant  acetylene  lamps  compared  with 
our  previous  inspections  of  them  by  candles  and  small 
lanterns.  One  of  the  first  things  we  now  saw  was 
that  in  many  places  there  were  a  series  of  pictures, 
one  on  the  top  of  another,  obviously  drawn  at 
different  periods,  and  this  alone  accounted  for  the 


difficulty  that  we  had  found,  and  that  everybody  will 
always  find,  in  deciphering  many  of  these  ancient  wall 
paintings.  Thus  it  was  that  where,  to  my  unpractised 
eye,.  I  saw  only  one  drawing  before  me,  he  demon- 
strated that  I  was  looking  sometimes  at  no  less  than 
four,  superimposed  one  on  another,  a  red  on  a  yellow, 
a  black  on  a  red,  and  at  places  some  rough  rock-carving 
over  all.  The  Abbe  assured  mc  that  this  habit  of  draw- 
ing one  picture  on  top  of  an  earlier  one  was  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  place  he  had  visited,  notably  in  the 
famous  caves  of  Altamira.  He  then,  with  wonderful 
skill,  picked  out  the  general  outline  of  one  picture  thus 
drawn  on  top  of  another,  indicating  with  his  finger  the 
shape  and  form  of  certain  lines  which  to  the  uninitiated 
conveyed  so  little.  Rapid  as  were  his  movements,  and 
difficult  as  were  some  of  these  indications  to  follow,  it 
was  marvellous  how,  out  of  the  seeming  chaos  of  black, 
red  and  yellow  markings  on  the  fissured  and  stained 
rocks,  he  would  create  an  animal,  and  how,  when  once 
he  had  done  so,  it  stood  out  from  all  else  around  it, 
clear  and  unmistakable.  It  all  seemed  so  plain  when 
he  thus  made  it  clear  to  me.  In  some  instances  he 
showed  me  where  I  had  misread  a  drawing  owing  to 
this  confusion  of  figures,  but  he  instantly  identified 
every  drawing  we  came  across  from  the  sketch  made 
by  me  during  the  last  two  years,  which  I  had  shown 
him  prior  to  our  visit. 

Especially  interesting  was  his  reading  of  the  drawing 
which  I  had  likened  to  that  of    some  great  aquatic 
reptile  or  Plesiosaur,  of  which  a  rough  sketch  was 
given  in  the  Saturday  Review.  This,  under  the  bright 
light  now  cast  upon  -it,  resolved  itself  into  two  or  pos- 
sibly three  super-imposed  pictures,  the  main  features 
of  which  were  a  big  horned  beast  about  four  or  five 
feet  in  length  with  a  huge  serpent  over  twelve  feet  long 
drawn  along  its  back,  the  two  combining  to  make  the 
uncanny  creature  with  long  projecting  neck  and  tail 
which  had  puzzled  us  so  much.    We  got  good  photo- 
graphs of  these,  as  well  as  a  tracing  of  the  whole  rock 
surface,  which  the  Abbe  intends  to  reproduce  in  his 
monograph.      Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Abbe  Breuil's  explanations  was  why  the  bec,t  and 
most  elaborate  drawings  were  made  in  small  caverns 
difficult  of  access  and  hidden  away  in  unlikely  corners. 
This  particularly  applied  to  the  small  cavern  with  the 
mass  of  drawings  which  I  described  in  my  fifth  letter 
last  year.    He  is  convinced  that  this  place  and  others  of 
a  like  nature  were  selected  by  pre-historic  man  for  the 
very  reason  of  their  remoteness  and  consequent  privacy, 
and  were  of  the  nature  of  a  "  sanctuary  "  or  "  holy 
place  "  of  sorts  which  were  not  to  be  seen  every  day 
or  by  everybody.    When  asked  whether  he  imagined 
that  the  cave-dwellers  often  visited  such  places,  he 
replied,  "  Probably,  now  and  again,  at  intervals,  much 
as  some  people  go  to  church  ". 

As  already  stated,  we  found  the  caves  very  dry  this 
year,   whilst   at   other    times    there   had   been  con- 
tinuous streams  and  small  cascades  of  water  dropping 
from  the  roof.  Another  local  change  we  observed  was 
of  a  totally  different  nature.    Upon  reaching  the  famous 
gallery  where  we  had  first  discovered  the  pictures  we 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  since  our  last  visit  others 
had  penetrated  into  the  cave.    For  on  the  smooth  pale 
yellow  rock  surface  of  the  arched  roof,  almost  immedi- 
ately above  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  mar- 
vellous drawings,  and  surrounded  by  others  which  had 
thus  endured  for  countless  thousands  of  years,  we  found 
fresh  marks  obviously  made  by  the  greasy  smoke  from 
candles.    That  these  were  not  accidental  was  proved 
by  a  name  of  four  nine-inch  letters  drawn  with  candle 
soot.    True,  we  were  seeking  for  traces  of  the  handi- 
work of  pre-historic  savages,  but  this  new  discovery 
was  beyond  words.    Well  did  the  Abbd  remark,  "  Vraie- 
ment,  e'est  brutal,  e'est  un  veritable  sauvage  "  !  To 
which  sentiment,  I  feel  well  assured,  all  who  read  this, 
save  the  savage  himself  and  his  miserable  companions, 
will  agree.      Subsequent  inquiries  have  proved  that 
"  the  savage  "  hailed  from  Gibraltar,  and  that,  in 
defiance  of  my  earnest  request  that  the  place  might  be 
left  untouched  until  I  could  arrange  for  its  proper  ex- 
ploration by  scientific  men  (a  request  which,  I  may  add, 
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had  been  most  chivalrously  observed  by  others  who 
were  most  anxious  to  view  its  wonders),  he  had  elected 
to  follow  up  my  trail  and  commit  this  gross  act 
of  vandalism.  The  shame  that  one  feels  that  such 
a  thing-  could  be  done  by  a  fellow  countryman  is 
at  least  mitigated,  for  me,  in  that  the  culprit  was 
not  a  British  officer.  It  is  some  consolation  to  add  that 
the  Abbe"  has  been  at  great  trouble  to  remove  these 
traces  of  modern  barbarism,  and  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so  without  in  any  way  damaging  the  pre- 
historic drawings  which  they  defiled  so  wantonly.  But 
the  name  of  the  criminal  will  endure  for  all  time,  for 
the  Abbe  found  it  cut  deep  in  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  rock  in  another  part  of  the  cavern  ! 

Since  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  actual  extent 
and  form  of  the  many  ramifications  of  the  cavern,  I 
undertook  the  task  of  making  a  rough  survey  of 
it,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  compass  to  observe  direc- 
tions and  a  long  "  garrocha  ",  or  bull-herd's  stick,  to 
measure  distances  and  heights,  I  (completed  this  in 
about  three  days.  In  the  course  of  this  work  several 
very  interesting  facts  were  ascertained  ;  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  in  bygone  ages  there  had  been 
unquestionably  easy  access  to  the  cavern  at  a  point  over 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  present  entrance.  This  was 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt,  an  external  cavern  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  depth  almost  meeting  one  of  the  long 
subterranean  caverns,  the  mass  of  rock  separating  the 
two  being  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  both  pas- 
sages being  almost  on  the  same  level.  Here  Professor 
Obermeier  and  Senor  Cabre  set  to  work  vigorously  to 
dig  down  and  endeavour  to  recover  some  trace  of  the 
ancient  passage,  but  without  avail.  But  in  this  work 
they  came  across  several  neolithic  implements,  bone 
arrowheads  and  borers,  and  a  mass  of  broken  red 
pottcr\-  with  ornamented  patterns,  neither  of  which  we 
had  found  hitherto.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
caverns  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  their  linear 
measurements  amounted  to  over  one  thousand  yards. 
Their  v  ertical  range  was  not  great,  the  lowest  portion 
where  I  found  the  dwarf's  bones  being  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  entrance,  whilst  the 
highest  portions  were  not  much  more  than  eighty  feet 
above  it. 

The  net  results  of  our  explorations  this  year  were 
thus  the  determining  of  the  limits  of  the  cavern  by 
following  up  every  branch  until  barred  by  masses  of 
stalagmite  or  rock.  At  the  very  furthest  extremity 
we  came  upon  a  circular  shaft  about  twenty  feet  across 
and  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
judging  from  the  time  taken  by  falling  stones  to  reach 
water  at  the  bottom. 

Among  fresh  drawings  discovered  the  most  remark- 
able were  those  of  some  huge  fish,  one  over  five  feet 
in  length,  drawn  in  black  with  remarkable  vigour  and 
showing  a  peculiar  tail  with  a  sharp  pointed  upper 
fluke  and  a  rounded  lower  fluke  like  the  rudder  of  a 
sailing  lifeboat. 

We  also  came  across  many  traces  of  the  occupation 
of  the  caverns  in  pre-historic  days  by  the  long-extinct 
cave  bear.  The  Abbe  had  described  to  me  how  these 
beasts  were  wont  to  leave  the  marks  of  their  claws 
on  the  walls  of  the  caves  where  they  dwelt,  since  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  feeling  their  way  in  the  total  dark- 
ness, and  he  had  assured  me  that  we  should  find  traces 
of  them  where  the  passages  were  narrow  or  tortuous. 
And  so  it  proved,  for  we  came  upon  many  of  their 
claw-marks  in  bunches  of  "  fives  ".  At  one  place 
they  were  some  seven  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
cavern,  evidence  of  the  size  and  reach  of  these  beasts. 
But  what  impressed  me  more  than  all  else  I  had  seen 
in  this  mysterious  cave,  more  than  the  bones  of  the 
dwarfs  or  the  weird  symbols  or  even  the  wonderful 
drawings,  was  the  fact  that  at  places  these  sharply 
cut  claw-marks  had,  without  question  or  any  possible 
doubt,  been  made  by  the  bears  at  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  days  when  the  artists  had  been  at  work.  For 
there  unmistakably  before  our  eyes  we  saw  these  ancient 
drawings  in  black  sharply  cut  across  and  at  places  oblite- 
rated by  the  claw  s  of  these  wild  beasts,  who  disappeared 


from  the  face  of  the  earth  ages  ago.  Had  these  claw- 
marks  been  made  by  bears  during  any  known  period 
of  our  history  the  Abbe  assured  me  that  we  should 
also  have  found  similar  traces  of  the  brutes  on  the  floor 
of  the  cavern  wherever  there  were  more  recent  sur- 
faces of  rock.  But  of  such  marks  there  were  none, 
which  he  declared  was  proof  positive  that  the  marks 
we  saw  were  made  in  pre-historic  times.  As  I  looked 
at  these  weird  evidences  of  the  presence  of  savage 
beasts  in  these  remote  depths  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain I  recalled  the  words  of  Professor  Sollas,  in  his 
fascinating  book  on  "  Ancient  Hunters  ",  when  he. 
describes  how  a  traveller  in  these  unrecorded  ages  of 
our  earth's  existence  who  ventured  to  take  shelter  in  a 
cave  "  might  encounter  the  terrible  cave  bear,  larger 
than  any  existing  species,  or  an  animal  still  more 
terrible,  no  other  than  man  himself  !  " 


"  COON-CAN." 

By  W.  Dalton*. 

T  T  has  been  quite  interesting,  and  somewhat  amusing, 
•*-  to  read  the  various  far-fetched  theories  which  have 
been  published  in  sundry  newspapers,  during  the  last 
few  months,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  so-called  "  new" 
card  game  of  Coon-Can,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name.  The  popular  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  game  was  recently  invented  in  America,  and 
that  it  was  called  Coon-Can  because  any  "  coon  can  " 
play  it.  This  explanation  of  the  name  is  distinctly 
ingenious,  although  hopelessly  wrong.  Then  one 
writer  indulged  in  flights  of  fancy  of  his  own,  an'd 
attempted  to  give  a  sort  of  Eastern  flavour  to  the  game 
by  spelling  it  "  Kuhn-Kahn  ",  and  he  actually  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise  on  it  under  that  title.  Yet 
another  writer  endeavoured  to  work  up  a  connexion 
between  the  game  of  Coon-Can  and  an  improper  French 
dance  of  the  last  generation  known  as  the  "  Can-Can  ". 
I  need  hardly  say  that  one  and  all  of  these  theories 
are  mere  guesswork,  and  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  modern  game  of  Coon-Can  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  adaptation  of  the  old  Spanish  game  of 
Conquian — derived  from  the  Spanish  word  Conquien 
— "  with  whom  ".  The  game  was  taken  over  by  the 
Spaniards  to  Mexico,  where  it  is  largely  played  at  the 
present  time  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of 
"  Conquain  ". 

*'"\ico  was  the  real  Rome  of  the  game,  but  it  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  American  States,  especially 
Texas,  where  it  has  become  a  sort  of  standard  card 
game.  From  Texas  it  no  doubt  spread  to  other  States, 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  never  became  popular  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  certainly  it  never  did  so  in  New- 
York.  The  fact  that  no  American  text-book  on  the 
game,  and  no  authorised  code  of  laws,  was  ever  pub- 
lished, proves  conclusively  that  it  was  never  taken  up 
by  the  New  York  clubs. 

As  regards  the  name,  the  transition  from  Conquain 
to  Coon-Can  is  so  obvious  that  no  historical  research 
is  necessary  to  explain  how  it  came  about. 

We  have  no  record  as  to  when,  or  by  whom,  Coon- 
Can  was  first  introduced  into  England.  It  made  its 
first  bow  to  the  public  at  the  Bath  Club  in  Dover  Street. 
It  would  seem  that  the  card-playing  members  of  the 
Bath  Club,  like  the  Corinthians  of  old,  are  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  some  new  thing.  To  them  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  Auction  Bridge  into  England.  Now 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  Coon-Can,  and  who  can 
say  what  further  benefits— Or  the  reverse — they  may 
have  in  store  for  us. 

Coon-Can  took  some  time  to  become  generally  known 
in  England.  It  was  played  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Portland  Club  for  high  points,  but  then  the  committee 
stepped  in  and  decided,  quite  rightly,  that  it  was  a 
gambling  game  and  opposed  to  the  rules  of  the  club, 
and  it  was  promptly  forbidden.  It  was  also  seriously 
played  for  a  time  at  the  Travellers'  Club  in  Paris,  but 
there  it  died  a  speedy  and  natural  death.  It  has  really 
no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  club  game — that  is,  as  a 
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scientific  card  game.  It  makes  an  excellent  family 
ffame— a  round  game— easy  to  learn,  and  requiring  no 
great  card  skill  to  play,  but  that  is  all  that  there  is 
fn  it.  It  is  very  similar  to  a  round  game  which  was 
familiar  to  many  of  us  in  our  childhood,  called  "  My 
Bird  Sings  ".  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  readers 
must  have  plaved  this  game  in  their  nurseries.  Coon- 
Can  is  not  quite  the  same  game,  but  it  is  played  on  the 
same  lines,  and  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  "  My 
Bird  Sings  ". 

The  Mexican  game  Conquain  was  originally  a  game 
for  two  players,  played  with  a  Spanish  pack  of  forty 
carcjs — that  is,  with' the  eight,  nine,  ten  of  each  suit 
deleted.  When  the  game  became  popular  in  Texas  the 
formation  of  the  pack  was  altered  by  deleting  the 
knave,  queen,  king,  instead  of  the  eight,  nine,  ten, 
so  as  to  leave  an  uninterrupted  sequence  from  the  ace 
to  the  ten.  In  other  respects  the  game  remained  the 
same.  It  was  still  a  two-handed  game,  and  still  played 
with  a  pack  of  only  forty  cards.  In  this  form  there 
would,  undoubtedly',  be  a  considerable  element  of  skill 
in  the  game.  The  pack  being  so  small,  it  would  be 
easy  for  a  good  card-player  to  remember  all  the  cards 
which  were  out,  and  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  what  his  opponent  was  going  for.  This,  however, 
would  by  no  means  suit  the  gambling  requirements  of 
the  present  day.  The  trend  of  modern  card  games  is 
to  minimise  the  value  of  skill  in  playing  the  cards, 
and  to  impart  a  gambling  element  into  every  game. 

The  English  game  of  Coon-Can  can  still  be  played 
by  two  players,  but  it  is  usually  played  by  four,  oa  even 
more.  Instead  of  one  small  pack  of  forty  cards,  it  is 
now  played  with  two  full  packs  of  fifty-two  cards  each, 
with  the  addition  of  two  Jokers,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  scope  in  it  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  or  even  of 
memory.  As  a  round  game,  with  a  cheery  party,  it 
is  a  pleasant  and  amusing  means  of  spending  an  hour 
or  two,  but  as  a  scientific  card  game  it  has  no  place.  In 
my  next  article  I  will  explain  in  detail  how  the  game 
should  be  played. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

STATE-AIDED  IMPORTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Constitutional  Club 
22  October  1912. 

Sir — Your  correspondent  "  Protection  "  in  last 
week's  issue  says  that  I  should  be  pilloried  for  writing 
in  a  previous  issue  :  "  Every  year  will  see  more  untaxed 
wheat  coming  into  the  country  and  more  being  grown 
here  " — of  course  under  Tariff  Reform  policy,  on 
which  I  was  writing.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  Tariff 
Reform  League  exists  confessedly  for  the  protection  of 
British  industries,  but  deliberately  excludes  agriculture, 
the  most  important  industry  of  all". 

So  far  from  excluding  agriculture,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  : 
(1)  The  effect  on  present  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
proposals;  (2)  whether  any  modification  in  detail  is 
desirable,  and  what  such  should  be,  having  due  regard 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  community;  and  (3)  the 
best  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  industries  where  they  conflict  can  be 
harmonised.  This  committee's  report  was  published, 
and  is  now  in  its  second  edition. 

In  the  report  it  was  stated  that  at  the  same  time 
or  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  reform  a  system 
of  co-operation  and  light  railways  should  be  taken  in 
hand  specially  to  benefit  agriculture.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, at  his  meeting  at  Welbeck,  made  a  special  point 
to  an  audience  mostly  agricultural  of  the  tax  on  flour 
to  re-create  a  large  home  milling  industry  and  bring 
the  farmers  a  market  close  to  their  doors,  stimulating 
the  growing  of  wheat,  and  in  return  enable  them  to 
buy  bran  and  offals  to  feed  their  cattle  at  a  lower  price 
than  what  is  now  imported.  If  we  look  at  the  wheat 
imports,  as  I  stated  before,  we  find  that  the  outer 
Dominions  are  sending  us  more  and  the  foreign 
countries  less  every  year.    For  an  instance,  fourteen 


vears  ago  some  eight  million  bushels  of  win  at  passed 
through  Winnipeg,  but  this  year  no  less  than  160  mil- 
lions are  passing  through. 

Mr.  Borden  said  at  the  R.C.I,  dinner,  10  July, 
this  year  :  "  Canada's  field  capacity  in  1901  had  jumped 
in  1  cj  1  1  from  200  to  560  million,  that  in  the  three  prairie- 
provinces  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in- 
creased from  35  million  bushels  in  1900  to  475  million 
in  1912.  Ten  years  ago  there  was,  he  stated,  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  Canada  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  need  of  the  British  Empire  in  wheat  pro- 
duction. The  problem  of  Canada  to-day  is  whether  the 
wheat  production  and  other  agricultural  products  can 
find  in  the  future  a  sufficient  market  within  the  limits 
of  the  whole  British  Empire  ". 

Mr.  Deakin,  at  the  1907  Conference,  said  that  out 
of  two  million  acres  there  are  less  than  nine  and  a  half 
under  cultivation.  The  total  production  of  Australia 
amounted  to  128  million  pounds'  worth,  and  of  that 
quantity  only  71  millions  was  required  locally. 

I  am  vours  trulv 

J.'W.  Biggs. 

THE   TAX  ON  WHEAT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wetheringsett  Manor  Stowmarket  Suffolk 
10  October  191 2. 
Sir — In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Biggs'  criticism  on  my 
letter  as  to  the  tax  on  wheat,  I  am  well  aware  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  to  allow  the  Colonies  to  send 
in  their  grain  free.      The  figures  here  given  are  the 
quantities  of  imports  from  foreign  countries,  and  show 
little  cr  no  diminution,  the  differences  being  account- 
able by  the  good  or  bad  seasons,  whilst  the  imports 
from  British  possessions  keep  much  about  the  same. 
Imports  of  corn  from  foreign  countries  into  United  Kingdom  : 
1907.  190B.  J909.  1910.  1911. 

Cwts  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

57,314,200      65,861,110      56,203,980      57,106,500  48,891,349 

Imports  of  corn  from  British  possessions  : 
39,853,800      24,270,095      41,650,445      48,116,138  49,176,438 

Mr.  Biggs  says  "  the  untaxed  wheat  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  taxed  wheat  ". 
Taxed  wheat  cannot  compete  with  untaxed,  so  that  the 
price  of  the  commodity  would  naturally  go  up,  and 
many  Tariff  Reformers  admit  this,  but  say  men's  wages 
will  proportionately  increase.  There  is  no  doubt  in  .my 
mind  of  the  ultimate  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
the  consumer  pays,  but  as  regards  wages  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  they  will  increase?  One  will 
be  the  law  and  obligatory,  the  other  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  farmer.  The  labourers  especially,  with  no 
union  or  members  of  Parliament  directing  their  affairs, 
like  the  colliers  or  railwaymen,  would  be  obliged  to 
suffer,  and  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are  to-day, 
with  the  present  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs  and  a 
reduction  of  wages  in  these  parts  threatened.  As  to 
growing  more  corn  here  under  a  tariff,  that  would  mean 
turning  grass  land  into  arable,  which  must  result  in 
feeding  less  cattle,  and  in  consequence  a  greatly 
increased  price  in  meat,  already  too  dear  for  the  poor 
to  buy. 

As  to  giving  further  employment.  Where  are  the 
men  to  come  from?  The  townsman  useful  in  his 
sphere  would  take  some  time  to  learn,  and  would  not 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  employer.  Does  an 
increase  in  the  labour  market  tend  to  the  worker's 
benefit  ? 

Then,  again,  if  the  grain,  say,  from  Argentina  was 
to  cease  coming  in  how  would  it  affect  us  with  our 
millions  of  British  capital  invested  in  their  railways? 
Our  interests  in  that  respect  are  enormous,  equal, 
I  believe,  to  those  invested  in  our  Colonies.  Let  us 
continue  to  invest  there,  and  as  an  island  dependent 
almost  on  our  daily  bread  for  their  corn,  continue  to 
receive  it,  being  God's  greatest  blessing  to  the  poorer 
but  equally  deserving  people  of  the  nation. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Saturday  Review  for 
opening  its  pages  to  the  opponents  of  Tariff  Reform 
and'Colonial  preference,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  Free 
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Trade  journal ;  the  great  daily  Press  print  only  the 
opinions  and  figures  supporting  their  policy,  so  that 
the  greater  part,  especially  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
read  one  side  only.        Yours  faithfully 

H.  T.  Morgan. 

THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  ULSTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  under- 
representation  of  the  Unionists  parts  of  Ulster  relative 
to  the  Nationalist  parts.  May  I  point  out  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  afforded  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill  itself? 

The  seventeen  constituencies  which  at  present  return 
Unionists  are  to  be  represented  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
as  follows:  Antrim  (four  divisions),  eight  members; 
Armagh  (two  divisions),  three  members;  Belfast  (three 
divisions),  twelve  members  ;  Down  (three  divisions),  six 
members ;  Londonderry  County  (two  divisions),  four 
members;  Londonderry  Town  (one  division),  two  mem- 
bers ;  Fermanagh  (one  division),  one  member  ;  Tyrone 
(one  division),  one  member.  Total,  seventeen  divisions, 
thirty-seven  members. 

The  sixteen  constituencies  which  at  present  return 
Nationalists  are  to  be  represented  as  follows  :  Armagh 
(one  division),  one  member;  Belfast  (one  division),  two 
members;  Donegal  (four  divisions),  seven  members; 
Cavan  (two  divisions),  four  members;  Down  (one  divi- 
sion), two  members ;  Fermanagh  (one  division),  one 
member;  Monaghan  (two  divisions),  two  members; 
Tyrone  (three  divisions),  three  members.  Newry  disap- 
pears, being  swallowed  up  in  the  Nationalist  divisions 
of  Armagh  and  Down.  Total  for  sixteen  present  mem- 
bers, twenty-two. 

Supposing,  then,  that  all  these  constituencies  adhere 
to  their  present  political  creeds,  the  Unionists  will  stand 
to  the  Nationalists  as  thirty-seven  to  twenty-two,  instead 
of  seventeen  to  sixteen.        I  remain  truly  yours 

X. 


ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  23  October  1912. 

Sir — I  gather  from  Mr.  J.  Hobson's  excellent  letter 
that  he  has  not  seen  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker's  effusion  in 
this  month's  "  Nineteenth  Century  ".  He  will  there 
learn  that  the  British  fleet,  not  being  very  fully  occu- 
pied, is  to  take  on  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
against  all  and  sundry.  What  Great  Britain  will  gain 
by  the  arrangement  is  not  very  clearly  stated.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  however,  "  a  highly  exasperated 
neighbour  ". 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Immo  S.  Allen. 

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Perse  School  Cambridge,  14  October  191 2. 

Sir — In  reading  Mr.  Filson  Young's  paper  on 
phonetic  spelling,  I  have  been  struck  by  a  phenomenon 
which  has  often  been  noticed  :  that  people  confuse 
spelling  with  language.  For  instance,  he  writes  some 
symbols,  and  calls  it  a  jargon.  But  a  jargon,  like  a 
language,  is  something  spoken ;  whereas  Mr.  Filson 
Young  is  speaking  of  the  impression  produced  on  his 
eye  by  the  symbols  which  record  the  sounds  he  makes. 
It  is  as  if  someone  called  the  tonic  solfa  notation  bad 
music. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  symbols  very  closely  repro- 
duce the  sounds  which  Mr.  Filson  Young  actually 
makes.  Why  anyone  should  blame  the  symbols,  I  do 
not  see.  Certainly  if  there  were  a  reformed  spelling, 
it  would  bring  to  people's  attention  what  the  sounds 
are  which  they  make,  and  it  might  help  to  restore  some 
of  the  music  of  the  English  language.  Few  realise 
how  ugly  the  spoken  language  is  to-day,  and  how 
urgent  is  the  need  for  its  reform. 

Yours  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


PARNASSIA  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  23  October  1912. 

Sir — In  the  interesting  article  by  Canon  Vaughan 
entitled  "Assisting  Nature"  he  says  the  grass  of 
Parnassus  was  recorded  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  "  The 
Phytologist  ",  1 84 1,  "  from  various  parts  of  the  New 
Forest  "  ;  but  your  contributor  adds  :  "  The  plant  how- 
ever has  never  been  seen  in  that  district  by  any  other 
botanist,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  beyond 
question  that  Mill  made  a  mistake". 

Now  Mill,  whose  good  collection  of  European  plants 
is  incorporated  in  the  general  herbarium  at  Kew,  was 
not  likely  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  this  sort ;  and  it 
behoves  modern  botanists  to  be  careful  before  they 
assume  that  some  of  the  records  of  bygone  men  were 
incorrect.  I  venture  to  think  that  Biblical  matters  are 
not  always  treated  in  this  way.  Of  recent  years 
various  old  botanical  records  made  in  the  early  or  middle 
part  of  last  century,  which  had  subsequently  been 
doubted,  have  been  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  re- 
discovery of  the  plants  in  the  district  questioned,  or  by 
specimens  in  old  herbaria  which  had  not  been  examined. 
This  applies  to  the  Bristol  district  and  county  of 
Somerset  in  particular.  However,  because  Parnassia 
has  not  been  recorded  in  that  county  since  Sole  found 
it  on  Burtle  Moor  in  1782  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving 
Sole.  In  my  own  herbarium  are  two  or  three  other 
plants  found  on  that  very  moor  twenty-five  years  ago 
which  have  since  been  searched  for  in  vain.  Canon 
Vaughan  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  could  show 
him  indigenous  plants  of  Parnassia  palustris  in  Sutton 
Coldfield  Park,  growing  amidst  sundew  within  seven 
miles  of  the  centre  of  Birmingham.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  saw  Colchicum  autumnale  growing  wild  within 
the  boundary  of  the  then  smaller  municipal  borough 
of  Birmingham.  Ten  years  later  I  came  upon  a  de- 
lightful boggy  copse  containing  foxgloves,  roses, 
marsh  violets,  several  very  uncommon  sedges  and 
numerous  other  flowering  plants,  within  four  miles  of 
New  Street  Station,  and  also  within  the  city  area ;  in 
fact  this  interesting  spot  was  being  used  as  a  tip  for 
rubbish  by  the  city  authorities. 

To  return  to  the  New  Forest,  the  late  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  both  editions  of  his  "  Flora  of  Hampshire  ",  asks  : 
"  Can  it  [Parnassia]  have  disappeared,  or  did  Mr.  Mill 
visit  the  forest  before  it  was  in  flower  and  mistake  the 
leaves  of  Valeriana  dioica  for  those  of  P.  palustris? 
I  know  an  instance  of  such  a  mistake  being  made  by 
an    acute   botanist  ".      Then    in   a   note   he  adds  : 

Neither  Mrs.  Cardew  nor  Lord  Selborne  dried  speci- 
mens, but  their  evidence  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee 
that  Parnassia  is  an  undoubted  native  of  Hampshire  ". 
It  was  seen  about  the  year  1870.  Bromfield  wrote  in 
an  interleaved  copy  of  "  The  Phytologist  "  :  "  The 
only  part  of  the  forest  in  which  Mr.  Mill  seems,  from 
a  letter  to  me  31  August  1850,  to  have  observed  this 
plant  was  1  in  going  from  Lymington  towards  Lynd- 
hurst  by  some  circuitous  path  '  ". 

Parnassia  palustris  is  very  common  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  and  it  reappears  in  Western  Asia, 
Tibet,  and  Japan,  and  again  in  North  America.  In 
all  probability  this  beautiful  flower  once  extended  over 
a  larger  area  in  Great  Britain  than  at  present. 

Yours  faithfully 

H.  Stuart  Thompson. 


PARIS    AND    THE    WILDE  STATUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
4  Kent  Bank  Road  Buxton,  11  October  1912. 

Sir — I  fancy  that  many  English  people  sympathise 
with  the  real  hut  not  with  the  ostensible  cause  of 
Parisian  hostility  to  the  Wilde  monument.  A  bronze 
fig-leal  of  \ .  1  s t  area  w  ill  alone  satisfy  hostile  scruples. 

To  commemorate  a  great  genius  by  erecting  over 
his  tomb  the  figure  of  a  consumptive  angel  may  be 
original  and  startling  and  (to  some  minds)  morally 
impressive,  but  it  is  neither  grand  nor  beautiful,  and 
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can  only  excite  the  nausea  sometimes  induced  by  a 
visit  to  a  museum  of  morbid  anatomy. 

The  Parisians  protest  rightly  against  a  perpetual 
public  exhibition  of  the  obvious  physical  beastliness  of 
disease  and  death. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

Wilfrid  Leadman. 


THE    PORTRAIT   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

g  October  191 2. 
Sir — I  much  regret  that  your  correspondent  R.  S. 
Beresford  should  consider  my  remarks  on  the  Shake- 
speare portrait  question  as  an  attack  upon  him.  Pray 
accept  my  assurance  that  I  had  no  such  bellicose  inten- 
tion. I  adopted  a  line  of  defence  only — this  on  behalf 
of  the  accepted  versions  of  the  "  First  Folio  "  and  the 
Stratford  bust  as  against  the  misleading  abortion,  pre- 
tending to  be  Shakespeare's  portrait,  "  in  old  age  "  ! 
in  Dugdale's  "  History  ",  the  poet  having  died  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Your  correspondent  adds  :  "I  do  not  attach  any 
importance  to  what  '  J.  R.  C  says  about  the  weight 
of  the  Putti,  as  he  does  not  know  of  what  material  they 
were  made  ".  Unquestionably  they  were  made  of 
either  marble,  stone,  or  Derbyshire  alabaster,  the  only 
materials  used  at  the  time  for  monumental  work,  as 
any  student  of  architecture  or  sculpture  would  at  once 
testify.  In  neither  of  these  materials  could  the  sculp- 
tures, as  represented  in  Dugdale,  have  been  executed 
at  all.  Yours  faithfully 

  J.  R-  C. 

LOST  TUNES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belmont  Lifford  Co.  Donegal 
4  October  191 2. 

Sir — Could  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  where 
these  two  tunes  are  to  be  found,  "  Water  parted  from 
the  sea"  and  "The  Minuette  in  Ariadne"? 

To  these  alone  would  Goldsmith's  bear  dance,  being 
"  the  genteelest  of  tunes  ".  I  have  asked  many  musi- 
cal friends  regarding  them  without  any  result.  I  have 
an  idea  they  may  be  out  of  some  of  Handel's  operas  ; 
if  they  are,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Balfour  could  tell,  being  so 
great  an  authority  on  Handel's  music,  but  then,  unfor- 
tunately, he  is  not  likely  to  see  this  request  of  mine, 
as  I  understand  he  never  reads  newspapers,  not  even 
the  Saturday  Review. 

I  shall  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  can  enlighten  me 
about  the  tunes.  After  all,  did  Goldsmith  invent  the 
names  of  the  two  tunes?         Yours  truly 

Mary  Clarke. 

"  SOULS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  October  1912. 

Sir — Were  Mr.  G.  M.  Marston  familiar  with  sea- 
faring folk,  especially  in  the  West,  he  would  have 
been  more  moderate  in  his  denunciation  of  those  who 
apply  the  word  "  souls  "  to  human  beings,  which  is  a 
survival  of  its  use  in  mediaeval  times  now  restricted 
almost  exclusively  to  nautical  purposes. 

Its  use  is  mainly  justified  by  its  comprehensiveness, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  in  one  short  word  all  grades  and 
sexes  of  human  beings  to  be  found  on  a  ship,  and  to 
my  mind  is  especially  appropriate  to  our  modern 
liners.  The  wider  use  of  the  word,  still  general  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  includes  all  those  who  are  in 
peril,  or  who,  spiritually  and  physically,  are  objects  of 
pity  and  sympathy  by  reason  of  suffering  in  "  mind, 
body  or  estate  "  caused  by  accident  or  calamity. 

To  me  it  is  infinitely  more  tender  to  speak  in  pity  of 
a  family  made  orphans  by  shipwreck  or  a  mine  acci- 
dent as  "poor  souls"  than  "poor  dears"  or  even 
"  poor  creatures  ".  But  then  I  hail  from  the  delectable 
Duchy.  I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

J.  P.  S. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  STATESMAN. 

*'  The  Life  of  Henry  Hartley  Fowler,  First  Viscount 
Wolverhampton  G. C.S.I."  By  his  daughter  Edith, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton.  London  :  Hutchin- 
son.   1912.    21s.  net. 

T  ORD  WOLVERHAMPTON,   Lord   Ritchie,  and 
*—*  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  were  the  political  products  of 
that  great  middle  class  which  ruled  England  from  the 
first  Reform  Act  in  1832  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Some  would  add  Glad- 
stone and  Peel  to  the  list,  but  they  would  be  wrong, 
for  those  two  statesmen  were  of  Eton  and  Christchurch, 
they  never  were  engaged  in  any  trade  or  profession, 
and  belonged  distinctly  to  the  upper-middle  class.  As 
lor  Disraeli,  he  was  an  exotic,  and  belonged  to  no  class 
but  the  very  tiny  one  of  genius.    Fowler,  Ritchie,  and 
W.  H.  Smith  were  the  quintessence  of  the  Victorian 
middle  class,  and  between  them  there  was  a  strong 
family  likeness  in  manners,  appearance,  and  modes  of 
thought  and  expression — all   were  intensely  serious, 
methodical,  and  inclined  to  be  pompous.    But  Henry 
Fowler  was  head  and  shoulders  above  the  other  two  in 
point  of  brains  ;  for  whereas  Ritchie  and  Smith  were 
dull  because  they  had  neither  lucidity  nor  humour, 
Fowler  was  never  dull,  because  he  had  lucidity,  though 
he  was  quite  devoid  of  humour.     How  lamentably  lack- 
ing he  was  in  this  "  modulating  and  restraining  balance- 
wheel  ",  as  Lowell  called,  the  sense  of  humour,  is  shown 
by  a  story  which  his  gifted  daughter  tells  against  him. 
They  were  reading  to  him  a  passage  from  the  proofs 
of  "  The  Farringdons  " — one  of  his  other  daughter's 
novels — and  they  came  upon  the  satirical  description 
of  a  political  climber  and  his  young  helpmeet.    "  Have 
they  any   children?  "   (asks   someone  in  the  novel). 
"  No,  only  politics."    Sir  Henry  Fowler  laid  down  the 
sheets  and  underlined  the  word  "  No  ".    "I  shouldn't 
say  that  ",  he  exclaimed  gravely  to  the  author,  "it  is 
too  conclusive.    I  should  say  '  not  yet  '  ",  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  assures  us  that  her  father  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  all  laughed  so  much  !     What  is  to  be 
done  with  such  a  man  ?  But  Henry  Fowler  was  immea- 
surably superior  to  Smith  and  Ritchie  in  the  power  of 
expression,  and  in  the  knack  of  making  a  strong  House 
of  Commons  case.    There  is  no  adjective  in  the  English 
language  which  so  perfectly  describes  Fowler  as  the 
French  "  cassant  ".    The  member  for  Wolverhampton 
was  exactly  what  the  French  mean  when  they  talk  of 
"  un  homme  cassant",  that  is,  he  was  clear,  harsh, 
and  narrow  in  his  mental  outlook,  and  he  was  dicta- 
torial, precise,  and  strident  in  his  method  of  speech. 
When  a  private  member  proposed  something  which  Sir 
Henry  Fowler-did  not  like,  he  literally  sat  upon  the 
offender,  he  crushed  and  pressed  him  down  by  weight 
of  manner,  loudness  of  voice,  and  solemnity  of  phrase. 
Such  a  Minister  could  hardly  be  popular  on  the  back 
benches.    He  had  all  the  bourgeois  respect  for  rank, 
and   was  differential   and  partial   to   Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  an  attitude  which  that  young  patrician  civilly 
reciprocated.    The  elation  which  the  provincial  lawyer 
felt  at  being  the  Queen's  guest  at  Balmoral  and  petted 
by  the  duchesses  and  maids  of  honour  is  expressed  in 
his  letters  to  his  family  with  infantine  frankness. 

Henry  Fowler  did  not  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
until  he  was  past  fifty,  but  when  there  his  promotion 
was  rapid.  He  was  returned  for  the  undivided  Borough 
of  Wolverhampton,  in  which  he  practised  as  a  solicitor 
and  of  which  he  was  Mayor,  at  the  General  Election 
of  1880  :  but  before  the  Parliament  was  out  he  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Office,  with 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  his  chief.  The  two  men  had 
a  genuine  respect  and  liking  for  each  other,  and 
Harcourt's  letters  to  his  former  subordinate  are  the 
friendliest  and  most  amusing  in  the  book,  though  Mr. 
John  Morley  was  perhaps  on  terms  of  closer  intimacy. 
Then  came  the  eight  months'  interregnum  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, from  July  1885  to  February  1886,  and  then  the 
break-up  of  the  Liberal  party  on  Home  Rule,  which 
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caused  Fowler  genuine  distress,  for  he  was  a  staunch 
party  man.    Fowler  adhered  to  Gladstone,  quite  sin- 
cerely as  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  he  was  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  in  those  days 
arranged  the  order-paper,  and  was  the  general  manager 
of  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  habits  and 
training.     This,  however,  only  lasted  six  months,  as 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  June  1886. 
Six  years  of  opposition,  with  the  Liberal  Unionists,  not 
the  least  able  members  of  the  party,  removed  from 
competition,  naturally  improved  Fowler's  position;  and 
when  Gladstone  formed  his  Government  in  1892  the 
member  for  Wolverhampton  became  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
a  great  disappointment  to  himself  and  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Morley,  who  said  he  had  done  his  best  and  was  sorry. 
In  this  capacity  Fowler  introduced  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill,  but  before  it  became  law  he  was  promoted  in  1894 
to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  India.    He  was  then  sixty- 
five,  but  as  he  had  only  been  fourteen  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we  do  not  understand  his  daughter's  com- 
plaint that  his  success  was  slow.    It  was  at  this  mature 
age,  and  just  before  the  fall  of  the  Government,  and 
the  dissolution,  that  there  came  to  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
one  of  those  opportunities  of  personal  distinction  which 
come  to  some  early  and  to  some  late,  but  which  as  a 
rule  come  to  public  men  only  once  in  their  career.  The 
Government  of  India  had  decided  that  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue  it  was  necessary  to  impose  an  import  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  on  all  cotton  goods.      Lancashire  lives 
mainly  by  exporting  cotton  goods  to  the  East,  and 
exasperated  by  a  season  of  bad  trade  and  some  com- 
petition from  the  native  cotton-mills  in  India,  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinners  arose  in  their  wrath  to  smite  the 
Government  for  what  they  declared  was  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection to  Indian  as  against  British  trade.  Lancashire 
was  strongly  represented   at  that  time  by  Unionist 
members,  and  the  Government  majority  had  never  been 
more  than  forty.    The  occasion  was  exciting,  and  the 
Lancashire  cotton  magnates  chose  as  their  champion 
Sir  Henry  James,  who  sat  for  Bury.    Sir  Henry  James 
had  been  a  great  advocate  at  the  Bar  :  he  had  been 
Gladstone's  Attorney-General  in  the  1880  Parliament: 
but  when  the  Home  Rule  split  came  he  followed  Harr- 
ington with  a  disinterestedness  rare  indeed  in  a  political 
lawyer.    His  weakness  was  that  he  never  could  shake 
off  the  forensic  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
his  speech  on  the  cotton  duties  never  rose  above  the 
level  of  a  skilful  speech  in  a  big  case.    The  Secretary 
of  State  was  well  prepared  for  the  encounter,  for  he  had 
been  subjected  for  months  previously  to  attacks  from 
the  trade  and  from  the  Press.    He  saw  his  advantage  ; 
he  rose  to  the  occasion  :  he  delivered  a  speech  of  real 
eloquence  and  overwhelming  logical  power,  by  which 
he  crushed  Sir  Henry  James,  converted  most  of  his 
opponents,  saved  the  Government,  and  made  himself 
a  first-rate  reputation.    It  was  his  "  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life  ",  and  no  one  grudged  him  the  triumph, 
for  it  was  won  by  sheer  courage  and  ability.    "  Every 
member  of  this  House  is  a  member  for  India  "  was 
a  great  saying,  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  states- 
manship, and  it  fairly  frightened  the  Tories  of  the  baser 
kind  from  recording  a  partisan  vote.      When,  after 
eleven  years  of  Unionist  government,  the  Liberals  re- 
turned to  office  in  1906,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was  made 
Viscount  Wolverhampton  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
But  he  was  then  past  seventy-six,  and  his  public  life 
was  over. 

Just  because  Henry  Fowler's  type  of  manhood  is  no 
longer  popular  and  powerful  in  the  national  life — indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  if  it  ever  was  popular,  for  it  is  not 
very  amiable  in  public,  whatever  it  may  be  in  private 
— just  because  the  provincial  Nonconformist  man  of 
business,  with  his  austerity  and  his  angularity,  is  no 
longer  the  pattern  of  our  days,  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  sterling  qualities  which  underlie  that  character. 
Henry  Fowler  was  a  religious,  truthful,  brave,  honest 
man,  and  he  was  an  industrious  and  highly  efficient 
Minister  of  State.     lie  had  no  ear  for  music,  or  eye 


for  art  :  he  was  not  a  clubbable  man  :  he  was  not  socially 
graceful  or  entertaining,  and  he  affords  a  tempting 
target  lor  the  light-glancing  wit  of  Mr.  George  Russell. 
Still  England  owes  something  to  the  Puritan  breed, 
which  perhaps  we  can  hardly  do  without. 


MR.  FORTESCCE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARMY. 
"  A  History  of  the  British  Army."    By  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

Vol.  VII.   London  :  Kacmillan.   1912.  21s.  net. 
"  Maps  and  Plans  illustrating  Fortescue's  '  History  of 

the  British  Army '."   London :  Macmillan.  1912. 

MR.  FORTESCUE'S  history  of  the  British  Army 
is  becoming  a  monumental  work,  far  out- 
reaching  his  original  ideals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  doing  a  service  of  inestimable  value  ;  which 
will  be  a  great  aid  to  students  of  our  military  history, 
who  will  find  all  our  campaigns  described  as  one 
organic  whole.  Innumerable  works  dealing  with  par- 
ticular campaigns  have,  of  course,  appeared.  But  that 
one  great  work  uniting  the  whole  is  not  superfluous 
is  shown  bv  the  frequency  with  which  Mr.  Fortescue's 
work  has  been  quoted  by  writers  of  modern  military 
historv.  Dealing  with  previous  volumes,  we  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  more  space  might  with 
advantage  have  been  given  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  Army,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  campaigns.  In  this  volume  the  same 
plan  has  been  adopted,  two  chapters  alone  being 
devoted  to  what  was  happening  in  England  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  machine.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  author  was  right  in  devoting  the  greater  part 
of  his  space  to  the  history  of  campaigns,  because  to 
the  general  reader  these  must  be  more  interesting  than 
the  drier  consideration  of  military  constitutional  his- 
tory. Still  this  part  of  the  subject  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it,  although  in 
Mr.  Fortescue's  few  chapters  on  the  subject  all  the 
salient  points  have  been  touched  upon.  But  let  us 
hope  that,  when  he  has  completed  his  gigantic  task, 
he  will  devote  a  more  modest  work  to  this  subject. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  he  should.  No  one  is  more 
competent  to  do  this  than  he,  and  no  authoritative 
work  on  the  subject  exists. 

This  is  Volume  VII.,  and  it  carries  us  down  to  1810 
in  the  Peninsula  war,  and  to  181 2  in  other  campaigns. 
Many  important  events  occurred  in  various  fields  of 
activity  during  this  essentially  warlike  period.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  rightly  devoted  to  the 
Peninsula  war.  After  a  chapter  on  West  Indian 
affairs,  the  second  introduces  us  to  a  short  but 
graphic  description  of  what  was  happening  in  England. 
The  result  of  Moore's  campaign,  which  culminated 
in  Coruha  and  his  death,  was  not  well  received 
in  England;  and  a  distinct  feeling  of  despondency 
arose  as  to  our  prospects  in  this  phase  of  the 
Napoleonic  struggle.  Just  at  this  time  also  occurred 
the  scandal  which  led  to  the  Duke  of  York's  temporary 
relinquishment  of  the  Chief  Command  of  the  Army,  a 
very  serious  blow  to  the  nation  and  the  Government  of 
the  day.  The  Duke  may  not  have  been  an  ideal  com- 
mander in  the  field.  But'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  Commanders- 
in-Chief  w^e  ever  possessed.  He  had  all  the  reins  of 
office  firmlv  in  his  hands;  and  the  loss  of  his  counsel 
and  wide  grip  of  affairs  just  at  this  moment  was  little 
less  than  a  national  misfortune.  Turning  to  the 
Peninsula,  in  1809  we  were  not  the  only  people  who 
were  beset  with  difficulties.  The  vast  threads  of  policy 
in  Napoleon's  hands  were  causing  him  considerable 
uneasiness  also.  A  previous  volume  has  already  re- 
lated how  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  leave  the  pursuit 
of  Moore  to  Soult,  vital  issues  calling  him  elsewhere. 
On  leaving  Valladolid  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  his 
enemies  were  conspiring  against  him  on  every  side  ; 
and  then  he  had  to  take  in  hand  the  Austrian  campaign 
of  1809,  which  does  not  now  concern  us  further.  From 
this  time  the  Peninsula  campaign  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  subordinates.       Welleslev  was  again    sent  to 
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Portugal,  where  he  defeated  Soult  at  the  Douro  and 
Victor  at  Talavera,  though  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  retire  on  Badajos.  In  18 10  it  was  expected  that 
Napoleon  would  again  take  the  field  against  the  British 
in  the  Peninsula,  after  the  Austrian  campaign.  But 
he  left  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  Massena  ;  and  the  close 
of  the  year  finds  Wellesley  in  the  famous  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras,  bevond  which  his  opponent  was  unable  to  pene- 
trate. Massena's  chagrin  at  arriving  before  so  impreg- 
nable a  natural  fortress  was  extreme  ;  and  what  made 
it  all  the  more  bitter  was  that  its  strength  had  not  been 
anticipated.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  would 
find  nothing  but  an  "  undulating  accessible  plateau  " 
before  him  ;  and  when  the  renegade  Portuguese  on  his 
staff  excused  themselves  for  so  grossly  misinforming 
him  of  its  strength  by  saying  that  the  allies  had  thrown 
up  the  obstructions  which  impeded  a  French  advance, 
Massena  exclaimed,  "  Hang  it  all,  they  did  not  throw 
up  these  mountains  ".  After  a  personal  inspection,  he 
decided  that  the  lines  were  impregnable.  So  he  calmly 
sat  down  before  them.  This,  however,  was  little  else 
than  a  piece  of  bravado,  as  he  could  not  have  fed  his 
troops  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  indeed  had  the  Portu- 
guese Government  followed  Wellesley 's  advise,  Mas- 
sena could  not  have  existed  there  beyond  a  few  days. 
Wellesley  doubted  whether  he  should  not  have  attacked 
him,  and  has  been  blamed  for  not  doing  so.  But  his 
attack  must  have  been  a  costly  frontal  one,  which 
would  have  played  the  enemy's  game.  Above  all,  he 
could  not  afford  to  lose  men.  His  object  was  to  oblige 
Massena  to  evacuate  Portugal  more  than  to  beat  him. 
Xo  doubt  Massena's  instant  withdrawal  from  Portugal 
under  the  compulsion  of  British  offensive  operations 
would  have  been  more  showy  and  convincing  to  people 
in  England  ;  but  the  longer  the  French  commander 
stayed  the  weaker  he  became.  It  was  a  trying  cam- 
paign for  Wellesley "s  troops,  who  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  realise  the  advantages  of  a  backward  move- 
ment which  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  a  retreat. 
However,  the  campaign  was  in  favour  of  the  British  ; 
and  on  10  November  Massena  ordered  a  general 
retreat. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  hindrances 
Wellesley  had  to  endure  from  the  Government  at  home, 
and  the  bad  support  he  received.  But  it  is  possible 
that  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  long  campaign 
he  was  a  trifle  unfair  to  those  in  authority.  For 
instance,  Liverpool  wrote  -to  him  saying  that  he  was 
desirous  of  hearing  fully  and  privately  all  he  had  to  say, 
adding  "  I  say  privately  because  you  may  rely  upon 
not  being  committed  by  anything  you  might  write  in 
that  manner  ".  There  were  critics  of  the  Government 
in  Parliament  then — as  there  are  now — who  added  to 
their  difficulties  and  made  it  hard  for  them  to  prosecute 
the  war.  How  history  repeats  itself  !  It  makes  us 
recall  "  methods  of  barbarism  "  and  other  gracious  and 
patriotic  pronouncements  by  Radical  readers  during  the 
last  South  African  war.  Bu't  what  Liverpool  did 
make  clear,  rightly,  was  that  he  would  be  no  party  to 
the  principle  of  great  spasmodic  effort  and  then 
inactivity,  which  had  already  been  tried  with  indifferent 
success;  and  he  maintained  that  "steady  and  com- 
bined exertion  on  a  moderate  scale  "  was  better  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

The  maps  are  as  a  rule  very  good  ;  indeed  in  some 
instances  they  might  be  said  to  be  almost  too  elaborate 
for  their  purpose.  For  example,  that  illustrating  the 
Walcheren  Expedition  gives  a  mass  of  technical  infor- 
mation which  is  hardly  necessary  in  a  map  drawn  on 
so  small  a  scale  elucidating  the  main  historical  facts 
of  the  campaign.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  work,  and  undoubtedly  gives  a  most  graphic 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  physical  difficulties  which 
confronted  our  naval  and  military  chiefs  in  that  luckless 
undertaking.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Fortcscue  would 
induce  his  cartographer  to  draw  more  workmanlike 
scales  of  miles,  and,  where  necessary,  of  yards  also, 
on  all  his  maps.  Some  of  the  scales  given  are  by  no 
means  good.  A  scale  to  be  of  practical  use  when  re- 
ferring from  the  text  to  a  map  should  fulfil  two  condi- 
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lions.  First,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to 
measure  the  distance  between  any  two  required  points 
quickly  and  without  calculation.  This  cannot  be  done 
if  a  scale  only  an  inch  or  so  in  length  is  drawn  at  the 
corner  of  a  map  measuring  twenty  inches  across,  as,  for 
example,  in  No.  6,  The  Campaign  of  Talavera.  Here 
a  scale  showing  fifty  or  sixty  miles  could  have  been 
easily  given,  and  with  advantage.  Similarly  on  the 
large  scale  map  of  the  field  of  Talavera  (No.  7),  in  place 
of  the  cramped  scale  of  only  a  mile,  one  showing  five 
thousand  yards  would  have  been  far  more  suitable. 
The  second  condition  is  for  a  scale  to  be  so  divided  and 
sub-divided  thai  the  student  of  military  history  can 
readily  measure  off  any  required  distance  from  il. 
This  is  ensured  by  numbering  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
left-hand  division  from  right  to  left,  the  other  divisions 
being  numbered  as  usual  from  left  to  right.  The 
method  is  an  old  one,  and  is  one  approved  by  all 
students  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  is  eminently  appli- 
cable to  military  history.  The  maps  are  well  arranged 
and  folded  and  printed  in  colours  on  very  suitable  paper, 
and  in  most  of  them  the  hill-shading  is  remarkably  well 
done. 

"SHREDS    AND  PATCHES." 

"  The   Joyous   Adventures   of  Aristide  Pujol."  By 
W.  J.  Locke.    London :  Lane.    1912.  6s. 

ARISTIDE  PUJOL  was  invented  in  a  moment  of 
literary  dissipation  to  run  his  joyous  course  from 
month  to  month  over  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  The 
froth  of  champagne  was  "not  lighter  than  the  spirit  of 
this  gay  Provencal,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  wine  beneath 
was  only  to  be  matched  by  the  wits  on  which  he  lived. 
For  the  second  time  he  now  makes  his  bow  to  the 
public,  saying,  though  we  do  not  quite  trust  his  word, 
that  he  has  come  to  stay  with  them  as  a  permanent 
guest  between  two  decorous  covers  of  cloth.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be  ;  he  came  as  light  refreshment,  and  his 
refusal  to  be  taken  as  that,  and  as  that  alone,  conveys 
the  unpleasant  suggestion  of  a  slight  headache.  He 
gave  enjoyment  in  small  sips,  but  we  can  have  too  much 
of  him,  and  here  he  is  spread  over  325  pages,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  get  away  from  him,  though  he  is  cer- 
tainly too  freakish  to  be  a  good  companion  for  long. 
It  would  be  true  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  very 
delightful  vagabond,  and,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
class  which  Mr.  Locke  most  delights  to  create,  but 
who  would  wish  to  enter  into  permanent  relations  with 
one  whose  whole  charm  lay  in  his  vagaries?  Aristide 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  man  whom  we  like  to  meet 
once  a  month,  but  to  tie  him  down  w  ith  a  residential 
qualification  is  an  act  of  folly.  There  was  no  kind  of 
sequence  to  the  events  of  his  life,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  relate  them  as  following 
one  another.  *  He  was,  as  W.  S.  Gilbert  sang,  "  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  ",  and  we  think  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Locke  should  have  been  content  to  leave 
him  at  that.  Just  as  the  book  closes  there  is  an 
attempt  to  give  him  stability  by  a  marriage  with  an 
Englishwoman,  and  we  are  left  to  picture  Aristide  with 
a  villa  at  Chislehurst,  an  adopted  child  and  a  wife,  but 
the  odour  of  domesticity  in  which  he  is  left  is  rather 
depressing. 

Mme.  Pujol,  nee  Miss  Anne,  is  a  forlorn  but 
pleasant  person,  and  her  future  presents  two  terrible 
alternatives,  for  if  her  husband  is  to  remain  bearable 
he  will  assuredly  break  her  heart  by  his  roguish  tricks, 
whilst  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  "  sage  et 
serieux  " — there  are  no  English  words  for  these  French 
virtues — merely  indicates  that  her  life  has  been  linked 
with  that  of  a  man  of  surprising  dulness.  Mr.  Locke 
may  object  that  his  friend  had  a  good  heart,  for  had 
he  not  devoted  himself  to  poor  sickly  little  Fleurette, 
deserted  by  her  brute  of  a  British  spouse?  Not  for  a 
moment  would  we  deny  it  ;  indeed  we  would  go  one,  or 
two,  further.  There  are  moments  when  the  children 
of  the  Midi  seem  to  be  almost  all  heart,  but  it  is  also 
whispered  that  the  true  Meridional,  like  the  turtle, 
sometimes  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  three  hearts, 
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and  that,  probably,  is  the  reason  of  some  of  his 
troubles,  which  are  not  always  for  himself  alone.  We 
think  that  Aristide  was  one  of  these,  and  we  fear  that 
if  he  ever  really  settled  down  a  process  of  withering 
would  set  in.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  adage  which  lays  it  down  that  the  reformed  rake 
always  makes  the  dullest  husband,  and  the  Provencals 
when  they  draw  up  their  carriages  are  even  duller  than 
the  rest.  At  the  end,  then,  we  are  distrustful,  and 
it  is  this  feeling  which  makes  us  turn  back  to  review 
the  previous  adventures  with  sceptic  thoughts.  The 
story  of  Fleurette  may  seem  true  enough,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  he  was  a  man  of  heart,  and  there  is  equally 
the  flavour  of  truth  in  the  tale  of  his  adoption  of  the 
stray  child,  for  it  was  a  thing  done  of  sudden  impulse, 
but  some  of  his  loves  are  beyond  belief.  Each  ended 
as  it  began  with  a  quick  thought  of  generous  pity  quite 
in  keeping  with  his  character,  but  the  intervals  between 
passion's  rise  and  fall  are  utterly  unconvincing.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  flirted  like  an  Englishman,  or,  pos- 
sibly, a  modern  Parisian,  and  yet  it  is  repeated  again 
and  again  that  he  was  a  true  child  of  the  Midi.  It  is 
very  pleasant  chatter  that  the  author  repeats,  but  it 
means  either  that  Mr.  Locke  has  been  deceived  or  that 
he  has  decided  that  the  wiser  course  is  a  suppression  of 
the  true  facts.  Should  the  latter  surmise  be  correct,  no 
blame  attaches,  but  it  becomes  more  evident  than  ever 
that  these  joyous  adventures  were  never  intended  for 
the  critical  inspection  which  is  invited  by  their  covers 
of  cloth. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Library  of  Historic  Theology.  "  The  Churches  in 
Britain  before  a  d.  1000."  Two  vols.  By  Alfred 
Plummer.    London :  Scott.    1912.    5s.  each  vol. 

"p\R.  PLUMMER'S  book,  though  based  mainly  on 
articles  in  a  magazine,  gives  the  impression 
rather  of  pleasantly  written  and,  no  doubt,  pleasantly 
delivered  popular  lectures  on  those  aspects  of  the 
Churches  in  Britain  before  a.d.  1000  which  happened 
to  interest  the  writer.  Its  modesty  almost  disarms 
criticism.  The  ordinary  reader  will  find  in  it  much 
that  it  is  good  for  him  to  know,  the  student  some 
things  of  which  he  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded,  while 
the  disputant  may  well  take  warning  from  Dr. 
Plummer's  insistence  that  if  he  wants  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  Rome  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good 
case  by  weak  arguments  derived  from  a  confusion  of 
the  English  with  the  ancient  British  Church.  The 
attempt  to  find  an  Apostolic  origin  for  the  latter  is 
dismissed  as  "a  magnificent  conjecture  without  any- 
thing but  its  audacity  to  recommend  it  ",  and  the 
author  speaks  strongly,  perhaps  a  little  too  strongly, 
of  those  (among  them  Bishop  Lightfoot)  who  have 
exalted  Aidan  not  only  above  the  Roman  Paulinus, 
but  even  above  Augustine  himself.  Of  Bede  he  writes 
naturally  with  enthusiasm,  and  gently  chides  J.  R. 
Green  for  speaking  of  "  the  old  man  laying  down  his 
pen  "  (aetatis  suae  58  !),  and  Dr.  Hodgkin  for  describ- 
ing him  as  "  the  aged  saint  ".  After  all,  the  "  Vener- 
able "  Bede  had  only  attained  when  he  died  the  same 
age  as  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  an 
example  of  the  period  of  time  for  which  Bede  may 
be  regarded  as  a  first-hand  authority  Dr.  Plummer 
adduces  not  only  his  own  experience  of  having  talked 
as  a  child  with  Louis  Philippe,  the  son  of  "  Egalite  " 
and  therefore  a  link  with  the  French  Revolution,  but 
also  the  case  of  one  still  living  in  1907  who  had  talked 
with  a  lady  who  remembered  the  entrance  of  the  Young 
Pretender  to  Holyrood  after  the  battle  of  Prcstonpans 
in  1745.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the 
application  of  exceptional  instances  of  this  kind  may 
easily  be  pressed  too  far. 

The  defect  of  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student  (apart  from  the  absence  of  an  index,  in 
itself  a  grievous  fault)  is  that  it  deals  too  much  in 
generalities.  We  may  not  believe  with  Procopius  that 
in  the  sixth  century  there  was  a  wall  running  down 
the  middle  of  our  island  from  north  to  south,  on  the 


eastern  side  of  which  "  there  is  a  delightful  climate, 
fertile  soil,  a  flourishing  population.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  wall  there  is  a  dreadful  desert,  abounding 
in  serpents  and  other  venomous  beasts,  and  with  an 
air  so  pestilential  that  no  human  being  can  live  there 
for  half  an  hour.  If  any  man  crosses  the  wall,  he  never 
comes  back  alive  ".  If  Manchester  had  already  been 
a  place  of  some  importance,  Procopius  had  never  heard 
of  it ;  and  if  he  misplaced  the  wall,  the  concluding  words 
have  a  curious  affinity  to  a  certain  famous,  if  ill-natured, 
saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  in  regard  to  Scotland.  But 
when  we  ask  how  much  exactly  do  we  know  about  the 
actual  history  of  the  Church  in  Wales  at  this  time,  or 
the  foundation  of  Glastonbury,  or  those  saints  with 
strange  names  who  have  left  so  deep  a  mark  upon 
Cornwall,  Dr.  Plummer  tells  us  disappointingly  little. 
It  is  a  real  misfortune  that  there  should  be  no  one  book 
in  English  which  attempts  to  examine  the  bearing  of 
recent  discovery  and  research  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  Church  in  Britain. 

The  second  volume  introduces  us  to  some  of  the  less- 
known  episodes  of  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  early  English  work 
on  the  mission  field,  and  to  read  it  is  to  realise  the 
great  part  played  by  the  Church  of  S.  Augustine  in 
the  conversion  of  pagan  Europe,  for  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  missions  which  heptarchic  England 
established,  "  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Iceland  were  converted  to  Christianity  ".  It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  said  that  in  the  portion  of  Germany  that 
had  never  owned  the  Roman  allegiance  the  first 
missionaries  were  Anglo-Saxons.  Missionaries  had 
already  arrived  there  from  the  Keltic  Church  of  Ireland 
or  Iona.  "These  missionaries  and  their  disciples", 
says  our  author,  "had  no  idea  of  episcopal  authority,  and 
respected  neither  Boniface  nor  the  Pope  as  having  any 
jurisdiction  over  them  ".  If  he  is  right  in  his  view  that 
these  missionaries  came  from  Ireland  or  Iona,  it  follows 
that  the  division  between  these  Churches  and  Rome  had 
not  been  entirely  healed,  as  modern  historians  suppose, 
by  their  adoption  of  the  Roman  Easter.  On  the  Keltic 
Church  in  general  Dr.  Plummer,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
no  illusions.  In  the  mission  field,  he  considers,  "the 
English  work  was  far  superior  to  the  Keltic.  It  was 
better  organised  and  was  more  systematic  "  and  there- 
fore more  permanent.  And  he  has  no  tears  to  shed 
over  the  failure  of  the  monks  of  Iona  at  the  synod  of 
Whitby.  It  would  not,  he  says,  have  been  well  that 
"  their  eccentric  and  narrow  form  of  Christianity  " 
should  have  prevailed  throughout  England,  and  he 
allows  that  the  "  only  security  against  it  was  union 
with  the  more  enlightened  and  cosmopolitan  see  of 
Rome  ". 

To  return  to  the  German  mission.  Dr.  Plummer 
draws  for  us  a  brilliant  sketch  of  Boniface's  work, 
showing  how  intimate  was  his  connexion  with  the 
Mayors  of  the  palace  to  the  last  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin,  and  explaining  his 
close  relations  with  the  Papacy  and  his  English  friends. 
To  read  the  chapter  is  to  reflect  how  little  England  has 
done  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of 
all  her  missionaries  and  confessors. 

The  chapter  on  the  Penitential  system  of  the  Church 
of  his  period  is  less  satisfactory.  In  attempting  an 
account  of  the  Penitential  system  he  branches  off  into  a 
history  of  the  system  of  Indulgences,  only  to  show- 
that  he  has  not  grasped  the  historical  origin  of  the 
system  or  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
mediaeval  Church.  His  mistake  appears  clearly  in 
the  following  passage  :  "  When  Roman  theologians 
expound  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  as  meaning  that 
there  must  be  true  penitence  and  devotion  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  desire  to  profit  by  the  indulgence,  other- 
wise it  will  avail  nothing;  they  teach  what  is  sound,  but 
they  make  the  indulgence  useless  ".  On  the  contrary, 
the  granting  of  the  indulgence,  whatever  might  be  its 
oilier  advantages,  would  lie  so  far  useful  that  it  would 
remit  l lie  canonical  penance  to  which  the  sinner  would 
otherwise  be  liable,  "'flu-  Penitential  system"  was, 
as  Dr.  Plummer  rightly  says,  "  an  attempt  to  lay  upon 
the  rough,    selfish  world   something  of  the  monastic 
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discipline  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal 
life  "  ;  but  this  discipline  was  exercised  by  the  Bishop  as 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Church,  and  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  action  of  the  priest  in  auricular  con- 
fession, with  which  it  has  no  connexion.  The  fact  that 
an  individual  had  received  absolution  from  his  parish 
priest  in  respect  of  some  notorious  sin  would  not  exempt 
him  from  any  canonical  penance  which  the  Bishop  might 
inflict.  To  escape  such  canonical  penance  an  Indul- 
gence was  required.  Dr.  Plummer  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  of  which  many  Anglican  divines  and  ecclesias-  | 
tical  lawyers  have  been  guilty  ;  but  the  mistake  spoils 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  very  interesting 
chapter. 

Alfred  and  Dunstan  are  our  author's  heroes.  He 
brings  out  clearly  that  both  saw  in  the  Monk  the 
friend  of  religious  revivalism  and  education ;  but  he 
shows  that  Dunstan  was  by  no  means  as  eager  to  oust 
the  secular  clergy  from  the  cathedrals  in  the  interest  of 
"  the  religious  "  as  were  some  of  the  Bishops  of  his 
time.  "The  truth,  perhaps,  is  that,  while  Dunstan 
fully  approved  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
monastic  system,  especially  in  its  Benedictine  form,  yet 
he  valued  the  latter  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  that  an  author  mediaeval 
enough  to  appreciate  Dunstan  should  have  written 
slightingly  £»f  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  whole  of 
Edward's  religion,  he  tells  us,  consisted  in  "  endowing 
monasteries,  in  collecting  relics,  in  founding  churches, 
and  praying  in  them  ".  Yet  Edward's  memory  was  the 
consolation  and  inspiration  of  English  folk  during  the 
weary  years  of  Norman  oppression.  S.  Edward  stands 
religiously  for  the  spirit  of  renunciation. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Dr.  Plummer  discusses  at 
some  length  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Rome.  His  account  is  generally  satisfactory,  but  he 
hardly  goes  far  enough  when  he  says  "The  reverence 
for  the  first  see  in  the  West,  which  was  stronger  in 
England  than  in  Ireland,  was  of  a  childish  character — 
the  veneration  for  an  ancient,  distant,  and  not  very  well 
known  centre  of  Christianity  ".  This  is  a  very  inade- 
quate statement.  To  realise  the  feelings  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  Papacy  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  when  Stigand  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  course  of  a  national  revolution,  he  found 
that  his  own  clergy  would  not  acknowledge  him  until 
he  had  obtained  the  Pall.  Indeed,  our  author  himself 
allows  on  an  earlier  page  that  the  "  French  clergy,  like 
the  Keltic,  had  maintained  their  independence  of  Rome 
more  completely  than  the  clergy  of  England  and 
Germany  ".  The  truth  is  that  though  distance  may 
have  made  England  less  accessible  to  Rome  than  were 
other  countries,  in  no  Church  in  Europe  through  the 
early  Middle  Ages  did  Papal  prestige  stand  higher  than 
it  stood  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Let  us  in  conclusion  say  that  though  the  book  has  its 
faults,  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  English  ecclesiastical 
history. 

"A  WOMAN  OF  IRRESISTIBLE  CHARM." 

"Mary  Pechell."    By  Mrs.  Eelloc  Lowndes.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

/^\NE  has  sometimes  to  be  grateful  to  the  informa- 
v-/  tion  gratuitously  supplied  by  publishers  about  the 
value  of  their  wares  as  affording  considerations  in 
which  the  books  themselves  are  lacking.  For  example, 
on  the  cover  in  which  the  present  novel  is  enclosed  we 
are  informed  that  "  the  authoress  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  novelists  ",  and  that  "  the 
central  figure  .  .  .  (who  gives  her  name  to  the  book) 
is  a  woman  of  irresistible  charm  ".  Of  relative  popu- 
larity, which  is  largely  an  affair  of  circulation,  a  pub- 
lisher is  doubtless  well  qualified  to  speak,  even  though 
one  may  hesitate  to  accept  his  deductions  as  to  charm, 
and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  inquire  for  the  ele- 
ments of  popularity  in  the  present  volume,  apart  from 
the  heroine's  irresistible  qualities,  the  efficacy  of  which, 
as  applied  to  masculine  humanity,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt.    To  judge  from  "Mary  Pechell",  the  careful 


exploitation  of  the  commonplace  offers  at  least  one  of 
the  roads  to  success.  Not,  be  it  carefully  noicd,  the 
commonplace  subject,  which  must  always  make  a 
primary  demand  on  imagination  and  sympathy,  but 
the  commonplace  in  conception,  in  perception,  and  in 
treatment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  manner 
more  complacently  and  provincially  domestic  than  is 
employed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  book's  material. 
This  is  not  to  use  domestic  in  its  worst  and  best  sense, 
but  to  imply  an  outlook  on  life  extremely  restricted, 
as  though  taken  from  the  back  of  a  room.  As 
this,  doubtless,  represents  the  average  feminine  out- 
look, such  a  point  of  view  may  be,  as  an  Irishman 
would  say,  "  not  too  bad  at  all  "  as  a  basis  for  popu- 
larity. The  whole  story  in  being  consists  of  Mary 
Pechell,  the  "  woman  of  irresistible  charm  ",  mildly 
refusing  one  man  and  mildly  accepting  another,  and 
behind  her  mild  romance  is  woven  quite  a  nice  little 
plot,  at  least  it  would  have  been  a  nice  little  plot  for 
the  purpose  of  romance  had  it  been  secured  some 
twenty  years  earlier.  Where  it  stands  it  suggests  a 
spider's  web  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  window,  where  the 
flies  can't  get  into  it,  since  it  only  affects  the  concluding 
pages  of  the  book,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  irresistible 
charmer  in  her  matrimonial  intentions  ;  a  very  admir- 
able thing,  no  doubt,  for  it  to  do,  but  a  considerable 
waste  of  constructive  material. 

In  that  connexion,  since  it  so  largely  concerns  her, 
one  may  direct  attention  to  a  device  of  great  economy 
in  domestic  drama — doubling  the  parts  of  hero  and 
villain.      The  points  scored  by  such   a   method  are 
obvious.     The  villain  is   always  a  rather  uncomfort- 
able proposition  in  such  drama  ;  he  is  out  of  place  in 
the  world  of  commonplace,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
him  do  anything  really  villainous  without  fatally  dis- 
turbing the  domestic  atmosphere.      But  to  make  the 
same  character  serve  the  double  purpose  of  villainy 
and  heroism  is  unquestionably  neat,  since  he  can  cor- 
rect in  his  own  heroic  person  the  unpleasant  impression 
that   villainy  must  produce  in  pleasant   domestic  in- 
teriors.   But  the  neatness  does  not  end  there,  for  the 
heroine,  instead  of  falling  in  love  with  a  villain  who 
turns  into  a  hero,  falls  in  love  with  a  hero  who  turns 
out  to  b£  a  villain — and  sticks  to  him,  which,  of  course, 
disposes  us  to  be  additionally  fond  of  her,  and  leaves 
us  in  pleasant  doubt  whether  villainy  or  heroism  is 
the  more  attractive ;   for  his  villainy  was  very  neat 
too  ;  indeed,  to  an  unbusiness  mind,  incomprehensibly 
so,  though  one  is  sure  there  must  be  good  warrant  for 
his  clever  creation  of  bogus  capital.    If  the  story  had 
only  been  written  when  he  was  in  the   thick    of  his 
villainies,  the  working  out  of  them  would  not  have 
been  wasted,  as  it  is  here,  on  a  decision  about  which 
we  have  made  up  our  minds,  even  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  heroine.    Remembering  the  promise  of 
her  charm  on  the  cover,  and  the  amount  of  leeway 
she  has  to  make  up  to  arrive  at  it,  there  is  plainly 
no  course  open  for  her  but  to  marry  her  hero-villain. 
Quotations  are  often  deceptive  things,  but  here  is  one 
sentence,  the  like  of  many,  which  gives  so  exactly  the 
tone,  the  style,  and  the  domestic  seclusion  of  the  book 
that  one  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  it.    "  The 
pony  stumbled,  and  Miss  Alice   gave   the  pampered 
beast  a  sharp  flick  on  the  under  side."    That  is  so 
perfectly  expressive  of  "  Mary  Pechell  "  that  it  reads 
like  a  parody. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Church  Plate  of  Breconehire."    By  J.  T.  Evans.  Stow-on- 
the  Wold:  Alden.    1912.  21a. 

Mr.  Evans  has  given  us  another  volume  on  Welsh  church 
plate.  Having  turned  out  three  learned  volumes  on  the  plate 
in  the  churches  of  Pembrokeshire,  Carmarthenshire,  and 
Radnorshire,  he  now  takes  in  hand  Breconshire.  It  is  an 
admirable  volume,  full  of  historical  and  archaeologicil  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest,  and  is,  though  to  say  this  is  to  say 
much,  perhaps  the  best  of  his  series.  In  addition  to  an 
account  of  all  church  plate  now  existing  in  the  county,  he 
gives  us  from  the  chantry  reports  and  inventories  of  church 
goods  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  county  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Protestant  pillage. 
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It  is  interesting  to  read  how  various  parishes  kept  flocks  and 
herds  for  church  purposes.  Thus  the  Church  of  Lampeter 
boasted  nineteen  kine  and  one  hundred  sheep  for  the 
"  mayntenaunce  of  morowe  masse";  while  the  Church  of 
Trallong  let  to  hire  a  flock  of  twenty  sheep  for  "  the  mayn- 
tenaunce of  one  light".  In  these  Breeonshire  valleys  the 
Reformation  made  a  terrible  sweep  of  all  that  was  old.  In  a 
district  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  government,  in  a  country 
where  mediaeval  traditions  and  customs  so  long  prevailed,  one 
might  have  expected  that  at  least  a  paten  or  two  would  have 
survived  from  p  re-Reformation  days,  but  the  "  disappointing 
fact"  remains  that  "there  is  now  not  a  single  piece  of 
medheval  plate  belonging  to  the  church  in  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Brecon,  for  this  county,  like  the  adjoining  one  of  Radnor, 
has  been  swept  clean  of  all  eucharistic  vessels  in  use  prior  to 
the  Reformation  ".  The  county  possesses  seven  Elizabethan 
silver  chalices  and  five  paten  covers.  From  the  seventeenth 
century  it  retains  twenty  silver  chalices,  eleven  paten  covers, 
one  flagon,  and  one  plate.  No  specimen  of  the  V-shaped 
chalice  which  came  into  vogue  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  of  which  examples  survive  in  Radnorshire, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  can  be  found  in  this 
county.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  old  silver  chalice 
at  Llanhamlach  Church  was  probably  given  by  Charles 
Walbeoff,  the  cousin  and  friend  of  Henry  Vaughan  the 
Silurist,  and  the  C.  W.  of  one  of  the  poet's  finest  elegies.  The 
author  is  properly  indignant  with  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
churches  have  been  robbed  of  their  relics  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  them.  Here  is  a  scandalous  instance 
in  which  the  authorities  of  Christ's  College,  Brecon,  are  con- 
cerned :  "  Between  the  years  1870-1895  the  College  was  purged 
of  a  handsome  brass  chandelier  that  was  given  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  one  of  the  well-known  family  of  Games 
of  Newton.  The  headmaster  at  the  time  of  this  purgation 
was  the  Rev.  Matthew  Albert  Bayfield,  who  had  undertaken 
the  reseating  of  the  chapel.  The  chandelier,  bearing  the 
description  '  the  gift  of  Mdme.  Elizabeth  Walker,  1723  '. 
was  sold  as  old  metal  to  a  Brecon  builder  for  the  sum  of 
£3  10s.".  At  the  close  of  the  volume  we  have  an  interesting 
essay  on  "  The  Primitive  Saints  of  Breconshire  ".  from  the 
pen  of  the  well-known  Welsh  antiquary,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade- 
Evans. 

"  Criminal   Responsibility   and   8ocial    Constraint."     By  E.  M. 
McConnell.    London :  Murray.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  McConnell  discusses  the  various  theories  of  punish- 
ment and  the  question  of  free  will  or  determinism  with 
reference  to  the  responsibility  of  offenders,  the  efficacy 
of  punishment  and  the  right  of  Society  to  punish.  His 
position  may  be  given  in  the  following  quotation:  "  Society 
has  the  right  to  defend  itself  against  injury.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  may  rightfully  make  use  of  any  means  best  adapted 
for  it.  It  may  enact  laws  and  may  attach  penalties  thereto, 
and  may  carry  out  the  threatened  penalties  in  case  the 
laws  are  infracted.  It  does  this  not  because  man  has 
freedom  of  will,  and  is  morally  responsible  for  his  acts, 
but  because  he  is  determined  by  motives,  and  because  the 
threat  of  pain  for  certain  actions  is  an  efficacious  way  of 
preventing  these  actions  ".  Dr.  McConnell  rigorously 
adheres  to  the  theory  of  determinism,  and  the  merit  of  his 
book  consists  in  its  argument  to  show  that  the  efficacy  of 
punishment  is  as  feasible  and  the  logic  as  good  for  deter- 
minism as  for  free  will  and  moral  responsibility.  In  a 
'Sense  much  of  the  discussion  as  to  free  will  and  determinism 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  only  point  of  importance  or  dispute 
turns  on  whether  the  theory  of  punishment  is  as  rational 
for  det?rminism  as  for  free  will.  But  the  discussion  is 
always  interesting,  and  the  numerous  quotations  from 
philosophers  and  criminologists  give  a  resume  of  the  whole 
subject  that  is  very  helpful  fo  the  reader  not  already 
familiar  with  modern  views  of  scientific  penology. 

"The  Artist  at  the  Piano."    By  George  Woodhouse.  London: 
Reeves.    1912.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Some  thousands  of  young  people  "  learn"  the  piano  every 
year,  and  are  turned  out  by  the  various  music  schools  as 
"  finished  ".  Finished  most  are  in  the  sense  that  we  never 
hear  of  them.  But  many  of  them  sel  up  on  their  own  account 
as  "  teachers  "  of  the  piano,  and  their  performances  and  the 
performances  of  those  who  prefer  to  remain  in  dignified  semi- 
seclusion  as  amateurs  Ave  all  know  and  most  of  us  have 
suffered.  The  trick  of  running  one's  fingers  about  the  key- 
bond  without  in  the  least  comprehending  the  music,  on  the 
desk  is  indeed  woefully  common.  Perhaps  the  oianola  lias 
done  a  little  to  mitigate  tin-  plague,  but  the  disease  is  not 
yet  stamped  out.  Only  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  has  any 
notion  of  really  teaching  his  pupil  what  is  worth  learning; 
not  one  pupil  in  a  thousand  wishes  to  learn  the  thin!;  that 
matters— hence  the  p resent  sad  state  of  affairs.  In  tb'  little 
book  now  before  ns  Mr,  Wopdhoufle  calls  the  attention  of  1 
1  •acliers  ami  learners  alike  to  (be  Ibing  that  matters.    Wc  I 


hardly  dare  recommend  the  work  to  pupils  who  only  want 
to  thump  the  piano  as  an  accomplishment;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  telling  every  pianoforte  teacher  that  it  ought 
to  bs  carefully  studied  and  digested.  Mr.  Woodhouse's  aim 
is  to  make  everyone  who  touches  the  piano  so  far  as  possible 
an  artist,  and  in  a  series  of  chapters,  some  admirable, 
others  a  little  too  enthusiastic,  high-falutin  and  grotesque, 
he  does  his  best  to  attain  his  end.  Most  primers,  "  tutors  ", 
and  "instructors"  are  mere  repetitions  of  stuff  that  was 
writt  m  and  printed  long  ago:  here  at  last  we  have  something 
useful  to  those  who  have  passed  the  primer  stage. 

"First  Year  at  the  Organ."    By  Percy  Buck.    London:  Novello. 
1912     2s.  6d. 

This  is  only  a  primer,  but  it  has  its  merits.  It  does  not 
endeavour  to  make  a  man  an  artist;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  assume  him  to  be  an  helpless  imbecile.  It  teaches 
the  A  B  C  of  organ-playing,  and  attempts  to  go  no  further. 
Dr.  Buck  has  already  written  an  excellent  work  for  more 
advanced  students,  and  beginners  who  know  their  lines, 
spaces,  meanings  of  the  various  signs,  and  can  play  simple 
passages  on  the  piano,  will  find  this  a  most  instructive 
manual  to  work  from.  The  late  Sir  John  Stainer  tried  to 
do  this,  but,  unfortunately,  he  also  tried  to  get  too  much 
into  the  space  at  his  disposal.  Here  the  thing  is  perfectly 
done. 

"Gregorian  Chant:  Conform  to  the  Vatican  Edition."  London: 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.    1912.    2s.  net. 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  said  about  this  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel ;  and  the  words  are  these  :  it  is 
the  most  useful  publication  of  the  kind  ever  issued  for 
Romanist  clergy  and  choirmasters.  It  is  not  too  cheap, 
but  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  charge  of  a  Roman 
choir. 

"  Beports  of  University  Institutions  for  the  'Sear  1911."  Oxford 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1912. 

Of  additions  to  the  Bodleian  Mr.  C.  H.  Frith  con- 
tributes some  interesting  MSS.  "  MSS.  Frith",  grows 
into  quite  a  catalogue.  The  Asiatic  section  of  the  Ashmolean 
has  had  an  extremely  profitable  year.  A  collection  of  Cunei- 
form tablets,  Mesopotamian  and  Hittite  seals  and  bronze 
figurines  has  been  added  to  the  Asiatic  section ;  and  the 
Creek  section  has  been  richly  improved  with  a  fine  collection 
of  terra-cot ta  heads  and  torsos  representative  of  the  plastic 
art  of  Eastern  Greece. 

"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    lome  Octobre. 

We  confess  that  we  have  found  this  number  somewhat 
unattractive.  There  are  several  articles  full  of  solid  infor- 
mation, but  they  are  rather  too  solid,  and  the  quarrel  of 
Bismarck  with  the  Pope  has  become  intolerably  wearisome; 
the  publication  of  a  long  and  important  historical  work  in  a 
magazine  has  grave  drawbacks  for  the  reader.  But  when 
we  find  his  contributors  dull  we  can  always  fall  back  upon 
M.  Charmes'  "chronicle"  of  contemporary  events.  He 
takes  a  shrewd  and  detached  view  not  only  of  foreign  affairs, 
but  of  those  of  his  own  country.  He  believes  that  the  only 
chance  for  the  Powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  is  to  await 
the  moment  when  the  combatants  shall  have  reached  the  stage 
of  complete  exhaustion  ;  he  thinks  that  the  maintenance  of 
Ottoman  sovereignty  is  indispensable  for  the  durable  re-estab- 
lishment of  jjeace  But  will  Russian  public  opinion  tolerate 
this  solution  ?  We  confess  to  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  We 
can,  however,  all  agree  with  M.  Charmes  that  "  anything 
may  happen,  and  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  everything  ". 
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R.M.S.P.  "ARCADIAN. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 


»  » 


YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 


(Twin-scTew),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.  Electric  Laundry.  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


Cr.  9.    ALGERIA,  SPAIN,  &c.  9  Nov.  15  days, 
(from  M  irseilles). 

Cr.  10.  WEST  INDIES  and  BERMUDA,  by  "ARCADIAN  "  from  Southampton, 
Dec.  3.  Unique  Winter  Cruise  via  Lisbon,  Madeira,  West  Indian  Islands 
to  Jamaica  and  Bermuda  and  back  by  "ARCADIAN,"  via  Panama, 
Venezuela,  Canary  Islands  and  Morocco,  arriving  at  Southampton  Feb.  3. 
62  days. 


Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    ROYAL    MAIL    STEAM    PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

WINTER  AT  THE  CAPE 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  5  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
A  RTS   and   CRAFTS    EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 

j\  WALTER  CRANE,  President. 

TENTH  EXHIBITION,  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  New  Bond  Street, 
opens  Nov.  25th.  Receiving  Days,  Nov.  1st,  2nd,  and  4th.-  For  particulars  apply 
Assist.  Secretary,  1  Hare  court,  Temple,  E.C. 


D A^'lSf D*"0    Beautiful  Hardy 

WlDAffODItS 

Thermos t? jpsve$v. of'  aCL;  Spfjin c  Flowers; 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  lor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.    (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR    &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  London. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to— 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


"VANITY  FAIR  "  CARTOONS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  October  28,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
»n  interesting  and  unique  Collection  of  ORIGINAL  I'OKl  RAITS  in  WATER- 
COLOUR  by  Leslie  Ward,  F.  B.  Guth,  and  others,  reprodujiions  of  which  have 
appeared  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  during  the  years  1889-1907. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  30,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  a  small  (ortion  of 
the  Library  collected  by  t lie  late  Hercules  Sharpe,  Es  |.,  Sir  Cuthbcrt  Slia^e,  II.  B. 
Brabazon,  Esq.,  and  B.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  now  the  property  of  Harvey  Trewythen 
Brabazon  Combe,  Esq.,  of  Battle,  Sussex,  including  works  on  Spain  and  Spanish  art 
and  nnists;  Surtees'  Jorrocks'  Jaunts,  first  edition,  &C,  the  property  of  R.  J. 
Montgomery,  Esq.  ;  A  collection  of  books  on  tobacco  and  smoking,  formed  by  the 
late  Thomas  Arnold,  Esq.,  the  property  of  M.  W.  L'ston,  Esq  ,  and  othur  properties, 
including  Standard  Works  in  English  and  Foreign  Literature  ;  Works  on  Natural 
History,  Sport  and  Travel ;  French  Illustrated  Works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C,  on  MONDAY,  November  4,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS,  Framed  and  in  th;  Portfolio, 
comprising  the  Properly  of  Cecil  Montefiore,  Eso.,  of  Stisted  Hall,  Braintree, 
including  an  interesting  Series  of  Engravings,  Aquatin's,  and  Lithographs,  many  in 
Colours,  of  Reviews,  Portraits,  and  Uniforms,  relating  to  the  Volunteers,  by  T. 
Rowlandson,  G.  Clint,  J.  Wells,  &c.  ;  the  Property  of  a  Lady,  including  Portraits 
by  F.  Bartolozzi,  J.  R.  Smith,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  &c.  ;  Portraits,  Fancy  Subjects,  and 
Sporting  Prints  of  the  French  and  English  Schools,  many  in  Co'ours,  by  well-known 
Engravers  ;  a  magnificent  Collection  of  Engravers'  Proofs  of  Mezzotints  by  David 
Lucas  afier  Constable,  the  Propeny  of  A.  C.  Diummond,  Esq.,  of  4  Down  Sireet, 
Piccadilly  ;  Etchings  by  Rembrandt  ;  Drawings  bv  Old  Masters  ;  Views,  Political 
Caricatures,  and  fancy  subjects,  mostly  in  colours,  including  Aquatints  illustrative  of 
Roder.ck  Random,  &c.  • 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in"  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


VACANCY  occurs  in  busy  VALUATION  and  LAND 
SURVEYOR'S  OFFICE  for  Articled  Pupil,  Liverpool  District.  Public 
School  boy  preferred  ;  age  17-18.  Residence  with  Principal  might  be  arranged 
for. — Address  H  40,  Birchail's  Advertising  Offices,  Liverpool. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


The  Best  Nightcap. 


Before  retiring  take  a  cup  of  the  "Allen burys"  Diet  which 
Induces  restful  sleep  and  nourishes  the  system.  Affords  an 
excellent  light  repast  and  Is  preferable  to  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predlgested  htm.   Made  In  a  minute  by  adding  boiling  water. 

Send  3d.  stamps  for  large  sample. 
Of  all  Chemists.       1/6  &  3/-  per  tin. 


ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  London. 
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e.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS. 


IN  THE  AMAZON  JUNGLE 

By  ALGOT  LANGE.  With  86  Illustrations  from  Original 
Photographs  by  the  Author.  Frontispiece  in  Colour.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Affords  a  vivid  idea  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Amazon  Jungle." 

Saturday  Review. 

A  MEMOIR  OF 

GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM 

By  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM,  Litt.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Together  with  a  Record  of  Earlier  Years  of  the  Publishing 
House  founded  by  him. 

LOVE  AND  ETHICS 

By  ELLEN  KEY,  Author  of  "  Love  and  Marriage,"  &c. 

In  this  book  Miss  Key  defends  the  love  marriage  on  the  ground  of  Eugenics. 

THE  MISSION  OF 
VICTORIA  WILHELMINA 

By  JEANNE  BARTHOLOW  MAGOUN.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2s.  net. 

The  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  a  simple  trusting  soul. 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS 

By  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN.  New  Edition. 
(Seventh  Impression.)    3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Study  of  the  Economic  Relations  between  Men  and  Women  as  a  Factor 
in  Social  Evolution. 

THE  UPAS  TREE 

By  FLORENCE  L.  BARCLAY.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
by  F.  L.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Also  by  M?;s.  B  ARC  LA  Y. 
THE  ROSARY.  6/- 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  SHENSTONE.  6/= 
THE  FOLLOWING  OF  THE  STAR.  6/= 
THROUGH  THE  POSTERN  GATE.  6/= 
THE  WHEELS  OF  TIME.    1/-  net. 
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GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  CHILDHOOD.    Bv  S.  M.  Ellis. 
THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  — ITS  PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE.    By  Percy 
F.  Martin. 
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UNE  RENCONTRE  AU  SALON.    By  George  Moore. 
THE  AWKWARD  AGE  OF  THE  WOMEN  S  MOVEMENT.    By  Israel 
Zangwill. 

IN  LADY  STREET.    By  John  Drinkwater. 

THE  GUILDHALL.    By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SALE  ROOM.    By  Raymond  Blathwayt. 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  GOLF.    By  P.  A.  Vaile. 

MY  FRIEND,  VICTORINE  THE  ACTRESS. 

THE  RED  ADMIRAL.    PART.  I.    By  St.  John  Lucas. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  NOVEMBER 

FoixK^h   Instalment  of 

Sir  GILBERT  PARKER'S 

REMARKABLE  SERIAL 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Life  of  Sir  William  Termant  Gairdiner  K.C.B.  (George 
Alexander  Gibson).    Glasgow  :  Maclehose.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Memoir  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  (I.  Giberne  Sieveking).  Kegan 
Paul.    10s,  net. 

The  Personality  of  Napoleon  (J.  Holland  Rose).    Bell.    5*.  net. 
A  Prince  of  Pleasure  :  Philip  of  France  and  his  Court,  1640-1701 

(Hugh  Stokes).    Jenkins.    12.s.  6d.  net. 
Autobiography  and  Life  of  George  Tyrrell  (Arranged,  with 

Supplements,  by  M.   D.   Petre).      Two  Vols.  Arnold. 

21s.  net. 

Boswell  the  Biographer  (George  Mallory).    Smith,  Elder.    7*.  6d. 

net. 

Marie-Antoinette  :  Her  Early  Youth,  1770-1774  (Lody  Young- 
husband).    MacmiUan.    15.$.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Moss  Troopers  (S.  R.  Crockett)  ;  The  Lady  Married  (by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration  ")  ;  The  Day  that 
Changed  the  World  (by  "The  Man  who  was  Warned"); 
The  Sporting  Instinct  (Martin  Swayne).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    6k.  each. 

The  Inn  of  Tranquillity  (John  Galsworthy)  ;  The  "  Mind  the 
Paint"  Girl  (Louis  Tracy).    Heinemann.    6*.  each. 

The  Postmaster  (Joseph  C.  Lincoln)  ;  The  Maker  of  Oppor- 
tunities (George  Gibbs).    Appleton.    6,s.  each. 

Victoria's  Vicissitudes  (S.  E.  Penrose)  ;  The  Night  Dancer 
(W.  Trafford  Taunton).    Simpkin.    6*.  each. 

The  House  of  the  Kaid  (John  Finnemore).    Ouseley.  6s. 

Private  Smith  (Captain  Oswald  Dallas).    Jenkins.  6s. 

The  Happy  Warrior  (A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson).    Alston  Rivers.  6.3. 

The  Road  to  Damascus  (H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays).  Grant  Richards. 
6s. 

Who?  (Elizabeth  Kent).    Putnams.  6s, 

Rosemary  and  Rue  (Beatrice  Scott).  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  6s. 
Pike  and  Carronade  (Major  G.  F.  MacMunn).  Blackwood.  6?. 
Queer  Litte  Jane  (Curtis  Yorke^ ;  A  Year  Without  a  Chaperon 

(Elsie  M.  Cawthorne),  6s.  each;  The  Village  Infidel  (C.  E. 

Henley),  3s.  6d.  Long. 
The  Enlightening  of  Sylvia  (A.  D.  Pickering).    Murray.  6*. 
Erica  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture).    Smith,  Elder.  6s.' 
The  Upas  Tree  (Florence  L.  Barclay).    Putnams.    6  s. 
The  Rough  Way  (W.  M.  Letts).    Wells  Gardner.  63. 

History  and  Archeology. 

Scotland  and  the  French  Revolution  (H.  W.  Meikle).    Glasgow  : 

Maclehose.    10s.  net. 
When  Kings  Rode  to  Delhi  (Gabrielle  Festing).  Blackwood. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Architecture  (Edith  A.  Browne). 

Black.    3s.  6d.  net. 
A  Bremen  Family  (Georgina  Meinertzhagen).    Longmans,  Green. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  lascarids  of  Nicaaa  (Alice  Gardner).  Methuen.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Eton  in  the  'Seventies  (Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge).  Smith,  Elder. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  English  Housewife  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  (Rose  M.  Bradley).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Lord  Chatham  and  the  Whig  Opposition  (D.  A.  Winstanley). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Memories  of  Victorian  London  (L.  B.  Walford).  Arnold. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wellington's  Army,  1809-1814  (C.  W.  C.  Oman).  Arnold. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Bells  and  Other  Poems  (Edgar  Allan  Poe),  with  Illustra- 
tions by  Edmund  Dulac,  15s.  ng- 1 ;  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (with  Illustrations  by  W.  Hatherell,  R.I.), 
10*-.  6d.  net.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Folk-Tales  of  Bengal  (Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day),  15.?.  net;  Tho 
Magic  World  (E.  Nesbit),  6s.;  Jasper  (Mrs.  Molesworth) ; 
The  Little  Guest  (Mrs.  Molesworth).  2s.  6d.  each.  Mac- 
miUan. 

A  Child's  Day  :  A  Book  of  Rhymes  (Walter  de  la  Mare),  Pictures 
by  Cairne  and  Will  Cadby,  5s.  net ;  Captain  Boldhearfc 
(Charles  Dickens)  ;  William  Tinkling  (Charles  Dickens) ;  Tho 
Golden  Touch  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne) ;  The  Gorgon's  Head 
(Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  ;  The  Story  of  Richard  Doubledick 
(Charles  Dickens).    Is.  each.  Constable. 

The  Big  Book  of  Fables  (edited  by  Walter  Jerrold).  Blackie. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Only  Pretendin'  (Mrs.  Clayton  Palmer).    Diane.    3.s.  6d. 
Children's  Stories  from  Longfellow  (Doris  Ashley)  ;  Children's 

Stories  from  Tennyson   (Nora  Chesson).     Raphael  Tuck. 

3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Roundabout  Ways  (Verse's  by  Ffrida  Wolfe ;  Pictures  by  P.  A. 

Staynes).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    3.*-.  6d. 
The  Opal  Hunters  (Robert  M.  Macdonald),  3s.  6d. ;  Trapped  in 

Tripoli   (Tom  Bevan).  2s.  6d.  ;  A  Study  in  Gold  (Grace 

Pettman),  2s.  Partridge. 
The  Story  of  Rome  (Mary  Macgregor).  7s.  6d.  net  ;  A  Nursery 

History  <>f  England  (Elizabeth  O'Neill),  5s.  net.  Jack. 
Where  Duty  Calls  (Alfred  H.  Miles):    In  the  Lion's  Mouth 

(Alfred  H.  Miles).    Stanley  Paul.    5s.  each. 
The  Story  of  Santa  Claus  (S."  R.  Littlewood).      Herbert  and 

Daniel.    l«.  6d.  net. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


LETTERS  &  CHARACTER  SKETCHES 

FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  1886- 
1887.  By  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE, 
Bart.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  period  chosen  saw  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bills,  as  well  as  other  measures  of  importance,  and  amongst  those  who  came 
under  Sir  Richard  Temple's  observation  at  the  time  were  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Haldane,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Redmond. 
There  is  much  of  great  interest  in  this  book  regarding  men  and  manners  in 
Parliament  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

SARAH,    LADY  LYTTELTON. 

Edited  by  the  HON.  MRS.  HUGH  WVNDHAM.    15s.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  :— "  One  might  continue  threading  good 
stories  together  like  beads  on  a  necklace.  The  book  is  one  which  everybody 
will  read  and  everybody  will  enjoy,  and  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  way  in 
which  such  a  volume  should  be  prepared." 

LORD  BURGHERSH. 

Edited  by  Miss  RACHEL  WEIGALL.  Illustrated.   lis.  net. 

This  book  is  compiled  from  the  private  and  official  papers  of  Lord  liurghersh 
and  covers  the  Napoleonic  period,  in  which  Lord  Burghersh  took  an  active  part, 
both  in  military  and  diplomatic  matters. 

SOCIAL  FRANCE  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

PHILIP  AUGUSTUS.  By  ACHILLE  LUCIIAIRE. 
Translated  by  E.  B.  Krehbiel.    ios.  6d.  net. 

This  learned  and  interesting  book  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  reien  as  a 
full,  careful,  and  brilliant  study  of  the  material  and  spiritual  state  of  France 
under  oce  of  the  most  famous  of  her  kings.  .  .  .  The  value  and  interest  of  the 
work  are  unquestionable. 

SAINT  GREGORY  THE  GREAT. 

By  Sir  H.  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I. E.  Illustrations.  12s.  net. 

"  Marked  with  all  the  qualities  of  breadth  of  view,  calm  impartiality,  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  accuracy  of  statement,  and  unfailing  discrimination  of  out- 
standing facts  and  principles.  No  student  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  afford  to  neglect  such  a  book,  and  much  may  be  learned  from  it." 

Church  oj  Ireland  Gazette. 

IN  NORTHERN  LABRADOR. 

By  WILLIAM  BROOKS  CABOT.  With  76  Illustrations. 
12s.  net. 

"  It  should  prove  invaluable  for  future  travellers  in  this  northern  Cinderella 
among  the  Empire's  daughters.  The  personal  interest  of  Mr.  Cabot's  record 
never  fails.  The  reader  does  not  so  much  scan  the  record  as  he  accompanied 
the  writer  on  his  travels.  It  is  a  delightful  book  for  an  autumn  fireside,  and  it 
makes  one  feel  really  familiar  with  Northern  Labrador."— Standard  of  Empire, 

TO  MESOPOTAMIA  AND  KURDISTAN 

IN  DISGUISE.  By  E.  B.  SOANE.    12s.  net. 

The  author  gives  a  most  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  a  really  remarks 
able  journey.  Mr  Soane  succeeded  so  well  that  nowhere  was  h;s  disguise 
suspected  or  his  real  nationality  discovered  — a  feat  which  many  people  who 
know  Persia  and  Kurdistan  have  in  the  past  believed  to  be  impossible. 

YEDIC  INDEX  OF  NAMES  AND  SUB- 
JECTS. By  PROFESSOR  A.  A.  MACDONELL  and 
Dr.  A.  B.  KEITH.    Two  Vols.    12s.  net  each. 

In  this  work  is  supplied  all  the  historicul  material  contained  in  Vedic  litera- 
ture prior  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  Buddhism  about  500  n.c.  It  is  meant  both 
for  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  as  based  on  the  original  sources,  and  for  the  student  of 
ancient  institutions,  furnishing  him  with  what  is  practically  an  encyclopaedia  of 
the  earliest  antiquities  of  which  we  possess  any  documentary  evidence. 

CRIMINAL   RESPONSIBILITY  AND 

SOCIAL  CONSTRAINT.  By  RAY  MADDING 
McCONNELL,  Ph.D.    7s.  6d.  net. 

When  the  scope  of  this  important  and  exceedingly  interesting  book  is  con- 
sidered it  may  be  properly  called  a  pioneer  work.  Certainly  no  other  covers 
the  entire  Seld  in  so  exhaustive  a  manner. 

INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE.        6s.  net. 

By  CHARLES  WATNEY  and  JAMES  A.  LITTLE. 

"  One  of  tbe  most  concise  and  comprehensive  of  industrial  handbooks,  and 
It  is  written  without  any  apparent  bias,  so  that  it  may  be  used  by  both  Capital 
and  Labour  with  equal  confidence." — Giasgoiu  Herald. 

THE  NAYY  LEAGUE  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  ALAN  H.  BURGOYNE,  M.P.  With  Illus- 
trations.   5s.  net.  [Ready  next  week. 


THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEW 


No.  433.   OCTOPER,  1912.  6s. 


TH  E  PANAMA  CANAL. 

ROMAN  HISTORY  SINCE 
MOMMSEN.  By  Professor 
Haverfield. 

THE  ISOLATION  OF  THEO- 
LOGY. By  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant. 

A  PROJECTED  JACOBITE  IN- 
VASION. By  V.  Hussev- Walsh. 

SPINOZA,  GOETHE,  AND  THE 
MODERNS.  By  Rev.  M. 
Kaufman. 

ROMAN  CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Lewis 
DdsV,  Dean  of  the  Arches. 


OF  ROBERT 
By  Percy 


THE  POETRY 

BROWNING. 

Lubiiock. 
TWO  i7th  CENTURY  MEN  OF 

ACTION.  By  Algernon  Cf.cil. 
THE    RISE    OF  PRICES  AND 

THE   QUANTITY  THEORY. 

By  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson. 
RECENT    CRICKET.      By  Sir 

Home  Gordon. 
FOUCHE.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 
THE  POLITICAL  CONTEST  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THE  ULSTER  COVENANT. 


JOHN   MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

Marie  Antoinette  :  Her  Early 
Youth:  1770-1774.  By  lady  young- 
husband.    Illustrated.  8vo.i5s.net. 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant 
Hunter.  By  james  Sutherland,  illus- 
trated.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  The  book  records  the  experiences  of  a  hunter  who 
holds  the  world's  record  in  this  branch  of  sport. 

A  Tramp's  Sketches. 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Undiscovered 
Russia."    With  Frontispiece.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Evening  Standard. — "  Mr.  Graham,  in  beautifully 
simple  language,  can  paint  pictures  of  the  uncouth  life  of 
Russia  that  fascinate  the  imagination  and  fill  the  heart  with  a 
great  love  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Graham's  stories  of  a  rough 
wayside  life  cast  something  of  the  elusive  spell  of  Borrow."  " 

NEW  COLOUR  BOOKS. 

Folk-Tales  of  Bengal. 

By  the  Rev.  LAL  BEHARI  DAY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour  by  WARWICK  GOBLE.  Crown  4to. 
15s.  net. 

Also  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  1 50  copies,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper  and  bound  in  vellum.  Demy  4to.  42s. 
net. 

White-Ear  and  Peter:  the  Story 
of  a  Fox  and  a  Fox-Terrier. 

By  NEILS  HEIBERG.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by 
CECIL  ALDIN.    Pott  4to.    6s.  net. 


FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Among  my  Books ;  Centenaries, 
Reviews,  Memoirs.    By  frederic 

HARRISON.     Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
%*  A  companion  volume  to  "  Choice  of  Books." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  All  through  these  papers  we  have 
that  combination  of  lucidity  of  thought  and  lucidity  of  style 
which  makes  a  book  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  a  delight  to 
discriminating  readers." 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Inns  of  Court 

and  of  Chancery.   Delivered  in  the  Middle 

Temple  Hall  during  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms,  1912.  With 
Map.    Globe  8vo.  is.  net.         \_New  Shilling  Library. 

VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

Principles  of  Economics.  By  Dr.  n.  g. 

PIERSON.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  A. 
WOTZEL.    Volume  II.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

*„*  Previously  published,  Volume  I.    ios.  net. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Marriage.  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Mrs.  Lancelot.  6s. 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.    5s.  net. 

Pall  Mali  Gazette. — "A  wise,  beautiful  and  humorous 
book.  ...  If  you  could  have  given  Sterne  a  soul  and  made 
him  a  poet  he  might  have  produced  '  The  Crock  of  Gold.'  " 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

The  Magic  World.  By  e.  nesbit,  Author  of 

"The  Magic  City,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  R. 
MILLAR  and  SPENCER  PRYSE.    Crown  8vo. 


6s. 


MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "' Saturday '  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDCE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  lhd.) 

Tbsre  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  front  Office. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK 

By  "The  Saturday  Review" 
Dramatic  Critic. 

The  Censor 

  and   

The  Theatres 

By  JOHN  PALMER. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net.    (Inland  Postage,  4d.) 

FIRST  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  On  the  alternative  to  the  present  censorship  Mr.  Palmer  writes 
soundly  and  sensibly.  .  .  .  His  book  may  be  recommended  as  the 
best  that  has  appeared." — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  John  Palmer  has  written  a  remarkably  good  book  on  the 
relationship  of  the  Censor  of  Plays  to  the  Drama.  He  has  stated  the 
case  against  the  Censor  very  ably  and  very  fairly.  ...  I  cordially 
commend  his  book  to  all  who  are  unable  to  afford  the  time  to  read 
the  bulky  Blue  Book  on  the  subject ;  indeed,  I  would  urge  that  this 
book  be  read  instead  of  the  Blue  Book,  for  Mr.  Palmer  has  wit  and 
style,  and  the  Home  Office  has  neither." — The  Daily  Citizen. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  book,  good  tempered,  witty  and 
sincere  as  it  is,  will  serve  its  cause  well."—  The  Observer. 

ON     SALE     AT     ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

T.    FISHER  UNWIN 

1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued 

Reprints. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases  (Peter  Mark  Roget). 

Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Theatre  (Racine).    Vol.  III.    Dent.    Is.  net. 
Pictures  from  the  Balkans  (John  Foster  Fraser).    Cassell.  Is. 

net. 

Mi  Tio  Benjamin  (Claude  Tillier)  ;  Obras  Eseogidas  de  la  Santa 

Mad  re  Teresa  de  Jesus.    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 
Men.  Women,  and  Books  and  Res  Judicata  (Augustine  Birrell)  ; 

Success  and  Other  Sketches  (R.  B.  Cuniiinghanie  Graham). 

Duckworth.    2*.  6d.  net  each. 
A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen  :  Six  Lectures  on  the  Inns  of 

Court  and  of  Chancery.    Macmillan.    Is.  net  each. 
The  Haunted  Major  (Robert  Marshall).    Simpkin.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
Guide  to  Promotion  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  of 

the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (Captain  S.  T.  Beggs).  Gale 

and  Polden.    3*.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Statics  (Horace  Lamb),  10-\  6d.  net;  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution  (edited  by  W.  Alison  Phillips  and  Cather 
rine  Beatrice  Phillips).  4b.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press. 

A  First  Book  in  English  Literature;  Part  VI.  (C.  Linklater 

Thomson).    Horace  Marshall.    2s.  6d. 
Old  Testament  History  (Rev.  A.  R,  Whitham).  Rivingtons. 

4a.  6d. 

Theology. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
(Allan  Menzies),  6s.  net;  Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  (Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B.), 
5s.  net.  Macmillan. 

The  Significance  of  Ancient  Religions  (E.  Noel  Reichardt). 
Allen.    12-'.  6d.  net. 

Light  on  the  Gospel  from  an  Ancient  Poet  (Edwin  A.  Abbott). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    12.?.  6d.  net. 

The  Church  and  Nonconformity  (Venerable  J.  H.  Greig)  ; 
Through  Facts  to  Faith  (Rev.  J.  M.  Thompson),  3?.  6d.  net 
each;  An  Essay  on  Miracle  (Rev.  Geoffrey  Hughes),  2s.  6d. 
net.  Arnold. 

The  Christian  Church  that  is  to  be  (John  Firm).  Headley. 
2s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Ripostes  of  Ezra  oPund,  together  with  the  Complete  Poetical 

Works  of  T.  E.  Hulme;  Arabella:  A  Play  in  Three  Acts- 

(George  Reston  Mallach).    Swift.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Tallyman  and  other  Plays  (Edward  A.  Parry).  Is.  6d.  net; 

Two  Plays  (J.  Kahane),  Is.  net.    Manchester  :  Sherratt  and 

Hughes. 

Poems  (George  Forester).    Elkin  Mathews.    1*.  6d.  net. 
Popular  Ballads  of  the  Olden  Time  (Selected  and  Edited  by 

Frank  Sidgwick).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Proud  Maisie  :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts  (Edward  G.  Hemmerde). 

Grant  Richards.    5  s.  net. 
The  Bird  of  Time  :  Songs  of  Life.  Death,  and  the  Spring  (Sarojini 

Naidu).    Heinemann.    5s.  net. 
Heather  Bells  (D.   J.   Parry-Crooke).    Hammond,  Hammond. 

Is.  net. 

Poems  and  Ballads  (Trevor  Blakemore).  Elkin  Mathews. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1912-1913,  The. 

Cambridge  :  Deighton  Bell.    9s.  net. 
Diners  aDeux  (S.  Beach  Chester).    Stanley  Paul.    5s.  net. 
Essays  in  Fresco  (Edward  McCurdy).    Chatto  and  Windus.  5s. 

net. 

Fine  Books  (Alfred  W.  Pollard),  25.?.  net;  The  Malthusian  Limit 

(Edward  Isaacson),  3s.  6c/.  net.  Methuen. 
Forged  Egyptian  Antiquities  (T.  G.  Wakeling).  5s.  net;  The 

Voice  of  One  Crying  (E.  Gibson  Cheyne),  2s.  6d.  net. 

Black. 

Gouvernement  Representatif  Federal,  Le,  dans  la  Republique- 
Argentine  (Jose  Nicolas  Matienzo).    Paris  :  Hachette. 

Hampstead  :  Its  Historic  Houses,  Its  Literary  and  Artistic- 
Associations  (Anna  Maxwell).    Clarke.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Home  Exercise  and  Health  (Percival  G.  Masters).  Long. 
2.s.  6d.  net. 

Idylls  of  Fishermen  (Henry  Marion  Hall).    New  York  :  The- 

Columbia  University  Press.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Loves  of  Great  Composers,  The  (Gustav  Kobe).      Harrap.  5s. 

net. 

Reviews  ani>  Magazines  for  October  : — The  aw  Quarterly 
Review.  5s.  ;  Yale  Review.  75c.  :  ournal  of  the  Gypsy 
Lore  Society;  L'Action  Nationale.  2fr.  50c.:  The  Celtic  Re- 
view, 2s.  6d.  net:  Mercure  de  France.  1/r.  50c.  ;  The  Modern 
Language  Reviews,  m.  net;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  l.s.  net. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Maylolr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 
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"The  Best  Investment  that  a 
Father  can  Make"  is 


PUNC 


It  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  to  all 
members  of  the  family 
-whether  young  or  old 

You  can  7nake  this  investment  at  once 
by  ordering  "PUNCH"  from  your 
Newsagent  to-day. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  ope  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
-order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4id. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  Q.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 
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THE  EYE-WITNESS 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

TWO  PROBLEMS  OF  STATESMANSHIP. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

LEX  v.  THE  POOR.    By  Advocatus  Pauperis. 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE.  XIX.  IN  DEFENCE  OF  A  MODERN  POLITICIAN. 

By  Junius. 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  AMATEUR.    By  Delf. 

RHYMES  FOR  THE  TIMES.    XIX.   THE  BONNY  PACIFIST.    By  R.H. 

ON  WANDERING  IDLY.    By  Norman  Keith. 

ZCZWYLPSCZ.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  CLASSICS.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

THE  TWO  SHAWS.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices  :  16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.   Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


*„*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 
gVI  V\  f\  £k|  "  A  brilliant  book."— Timet. 

1^1  1^         1^1  "  Particularly  good."  -  Academy. 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


E.  T.  COOK,  M.  A 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH   WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

So  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2j.  6ci. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6tf. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criecieth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each, 

Post  free jrom  Darlington  £V>  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

Tht  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date   facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 

PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.   Post  free. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE  FUTURE  OF  GUAYULE. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  SEMENYIH. 
THE  MALACCA,  MUHESA,  an  BERNAM-PERAK 

MEETINGS. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 


io    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

GRAND  TRUNK  OF  CANADA. 

A  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


The  Half -yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunik  Railway  of  Canada, 
was  held  on  Thursday.  'Mr.  A.  W.  Smithers,  who  presided,  said  that  when 
they  last  met  it  had  been,  under  the  shadow  of  the  "  Titanic  "  disaster,  and 
they  were  not  then  certain  as  to  what  fate  had  befallen  .Mr.  Hays.  They 
had  now,  with  deep  sorrow,  to  record  officially  the  fact  of  his  loss.  Mr. 
Hays  had  come  to  the  Grand  Trunk  lia.ilway  a.s  general  manager  on 
January  1,  18S6,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  company  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  During  has  management  the  railway  had  been  practically  rebuilt. 
Engines  and  rolling-stock  had  been  doubled1  and  trebled  in  power,  and 
56-lb.  rails  replaced  by  others  weighing  80  lb.  or  ICO  lb.  Every  bridge  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  doubling  of  the  line  from  Toronto  to  Chicago  and 
from  Hamilton  to  Niagara  had  been  completed.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
nt  Montreal,  built  by  Stephenson  iu  1861,  had  been  replaced  by  a  double- 
track  bridge,  with  room  uleo  for  trolley-car  lines  and  road  vehicles. 
The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  had  been-  replaced  by  a  double- 
track  single-span  arched  bridge.  The  international  bridge  at  Buffalo  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  River  electrified.  .New 
shops  for  repairs  had  been  erected,  heavy  grades  had  been  reduced,  and 
miles  of  side  tracks  laid  to  facilitate  handling  of  traffic.  To  carry  out 
these  important  works  new  capital  had  been  raised  to  the  amount  of  over 
£16, 000,000,  at  an  average  rate  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  it 
being  raised  in  England  and  spent  dn  Canada,  employing  Canadian  labour 
and  supporting  Canadian  [manufacturers.  The  gross  traffic  during  tho 
same  period  had  increased  from  £4,400,000  to  just  on  £10,000,000 ;  the  net 
revenue  from  £1X67,000  to  ,£2,370, COO.  Notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labour  and  material*,  amounting  to  at  lea6t  50  per  cent.,  working 
expenses  had  only  gone  up  from  75.83  per  cent,  to  76.20  per  cent.  An 
accumulated  deficit  of  £360,000  on  fixed  interest  charges-  had  been  paid 
off  out  of  revenue,  and,  quite  apart  from  new  capital,  their  property  had 
increased  in  value  by  over  £20,000. GOO.  Comparing  the  results  shown  by 
tho  present  accounts  with  those  of  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1911, 
gross  receipts  were  seen  to  hove  grown,  by  £273,000,  while  working  ex- 
penses, excluding  taxes,  had  increased  by  £168, 000.  These  were  71.68  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  compared  with  72.47  per  cent,  on  the  last 
occasion.  There  had  been  increase  on  increase  in  traffic  for  several  years, 
and  to  cope  with  it  they  had  ordered  1C0  engines  on  capital  account,  5CC0 
cars  on  revenue  account,  and  2000  cars  on  capital  account.  It  had  been 
necessary  to  order  some  of  these  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  United 
States,  tlie  company  paying  35  per  cent,  duty  on  engines  and  200  dols.  on 
each  car,  except  where  they  .were  to  .be  used  on  .international  service.  Tho 
price  of  engines  and  cars  in  Canada  was  just  about  equivalent  to  that  in 
the  United  States,  plus  the  duty  levied  by  the  Canadian  Government.  This 
fact  .showed  how  much  both  the  revenue  of  the  country  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  its  manufacturers  had  benefited  by  the  railway.  Mr.  Kdison  J. 
Chamiierlin,  .whom  they  had  appointed  to  bo  successor  to  Mr.  Hays,  had 
taken  in  hand  the  .improvement  of  yards  at  several  terminal  -points  where 
the  worst  congestion  of  traffic  had  been  experienced,  and  considerable 
improvement  would  be  shown,  in  a  short  time.  A  decrease  in  train  mile- 
ego,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  traffic,  showed  that,  although  the 
congestion  had  delayed  their  trains,  these  had  been  better  loaded.  He  had 
been  out  to  visit  Canada  in  July  and  August  of  this  year,  and  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  o.f  tho  Grand  Trunk  system.  He  had  found  the 
new  Union  station  at  Winnipeg  completed,  and  the  new  hotel  well  ad- 
vanced. He  hoped  this  would  be  open  in  the  spring  of  next  year.  At  tho 
time  of  his  visit  about  270  miles  were  wanting  to  join  up  that  part  of 
their  system  going  west  from  Winnipeg  with  that  coming  east  from 
Prince  Rupert,  but  men  were  wanted  badly  to  complete  the  work.  In 
August  1500  of  them  struck,  though  they  were  receiving  3  dols.  a  day 
for  common  labour.  ThereAhad  been  a  bountiful  harvest  all  along  the 
line,  though  continued  rain  was  delaying  cutting  and  threshing.  The 
yield  of  wheat,  this  year  was  estimated  at  250.000.0C0  bushels,  as  compared 
with  180,000,000  fnr  the  previous  year.  If  this  estimate  were  realised,  all 
the  Canadian  railways  would  be  more  than  fully  occupied  until  the  next 
harvest  came  round.  The  impressions  gathered  during  his  stay  in  the 
country  had  been  most  encouraging;  tho  value  of  nil  crops  to  producer* 
in  tho  north-WWrt  this  year  had  been  estimated  by  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Rank  of  (Ytmmerce  at  £61  XOO.CCO.  Notwithstanding 
the  Increased  supply  of  wheat  the  price  kept  up,  and,  as  long  as  this 
continued,  new  laud  would  be  broken  up  for  cultivation  every  year.  The 
continuance  of  these  conditions  would  be  the  sine  foundations  on  which 
the  Wealth  of  Canada  would  be  bated.    The  conn-try  required  mote  capital, 

but  more  labour  was  even  a  greater  necessity.   Had  sufficient  labour  been 

forthcoming i  the  Grand  Trunk   Pftcifto  would  have  been  completed  nioro 
than  a.  year  ago. 
The  report,  was  adopted.  , 
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MALACCA  RUBBER  PLANTATIONS, 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  COMPANY  AND 
THE  INDUSTRY. 


Mr.  George  B.  Dodwell  (Chairman)  presided  over  the 
sixth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  held  in  London  on 
22  October. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Copeland  (secretary)  having  read  the  usual  notices, 
The  Chairman  expressed  his  sens©  of  the  loss  the  company  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Murray  Slater.  Taking 
the  report  as  read,  he  said  :  You  will  observe  that  during  the 
year  under  review  we  harvested  1.074,906  lb.  of  rubber,  which 
realised  an  average  price  of  4.?.  llfrf.  per  lb.  As  you  are  in- 
formed in  the  report,  the  benefit  of  the  energetic  and  thorough 
system  of  cultivation  which  was  applied  to  the  estates  in  1910 
and  1911  is  now  evident,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned  that  the  results  have  justified  the  great  effort  and 
the  heavy  expenditure  which  were  then  made  and  incurred.  At 
the  early  part  of  this  year  I  had  the  advantage  of  visiting,  for 
the  second  time,  several  of  your  estates,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  my  own  observation  confirms  the  very 
encouraging  report  which  the  local  management  sends  home. 
The  Company's  factories,  buildings,  and  machinery  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  our  manufactured  product.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  present  output  of  rubber,  we  are,  I  think,  entitled 
to  congratulate  ourselves  in  the  sense  that  the  splendid  returns 
now  being  obtained  under  a  conservative  system  of  tapping  are 
the  logical  sequence  to  and  the  natural  outcome  of  a  policy  of 
absorption  and  extension,  patiently  and  resolutely  carried 
through  in  the  past,  and  now  entirely  justified  by  results.  I 
need  only  remind  you  that  our  output  for  1910  was  387,695  lb., 
an  dfor  1911  1,074,905  lb.,  and  according  to  our  present  advices 
from  Malacca  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  production  for 
the  present  year,  1912,  will  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
2,000,000  lb.,  which  was  predicted  last  year.  The  crop  for  1912 
will  have  been  obtained  from  less  than  one-half  of  the  Company's 
trees,  and  as  large  areas  are  continuously  coming  into  bearing 
we  may  reasonably  expect  an  output  for  the  year  1913  of 
3,000,000  lb. 

In  regard  to  the  management  in  Malacca,  your  Company  has 
the  great  advantage  of  a  most  excellent  staff,  and  I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  that  the  success  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
character  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  management.  Both  foi 
this  year  and  for  next  year  we  must  expect  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  amount  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  but  subsequently  we  may 
be  entitled  to  anticipate  some  reduction  in  this  figure.  By 
reference  to  the  report  you  will  observe  that  we  are  asking  at 
this  meeting  for  power  to  increase' the  capital  of  the  Company 
to  one  million  sterling,  and  I  desire  to  give  you  an  explanation 
of  our  views  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no 
business  at  the  moment  on  hand,  and  some  considerable  time 
may  elapse  before  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
thet  acquisition  by  this  Company  of  further  estates.  To-day, 
therefore,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  broad  question  of  whether 
it  be  desirable  or  not  to  place  ourselves  in  readiness  for  the 
extension  of  the  Company's  operations.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  are  already  working  upon  a  large  scale,  and  that  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  our  present  position.  That  view  of  the  matter 
is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one,  but  its  adoption  would  of  necessity 
place  a  definite  limitation  upon  your  prospects  as  a  Company. 
We  consider  that  you  should  not  hesitate  to  support  a  policy 
of  prudent,  cautious,  and  orderly  development.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  upon  which  I  wish  to  give  you  an  unqualified 
assurance  :  we  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  entertain  any 
fresh  business  upon  terms  or  conditions  which  would  tend,  in 
any  way,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Company  to  pay  dividends. 
We  have  mentioned  in  the  report  that  the  Company's  Debenture 
liability  ha.s  been  decreased  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £186,280,  this 
amount  of  Debenture  Stock  having  been  converted  into  Ordinary 
shares  in  the  Company,  under  the  right  of  conversion  which 
holders  of  our  Debenture  Stock  possess.  This  important  re- 
duction in  our  indebtedness  obviously  improves  the  general 
financial  status  of  the  Company.  In  regard  to  the  market  in 
the  raw  material,  during  the  last  few  months  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  concerning  the  price  of  rubber  and  the 
probable  course  of  the  market,  but  I  hesitate  to  make  any  con- 
tii'oution  to  a  discussion  where  the  data  available  are  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  any  reliable  judgment.  Only 
ouite  recently  certain  figures  of  production  and  consumption 
were  made  public,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  in  some  quarters 
that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  demand  being  apparently  greater 
than  the  increase  in  supply,  a  shortage  was  impending.  The 
publication  of  these  figures  was  followed,  curiously  enough, 
by  a  fall  in  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  statistics 
generally  are  now  largely  ignored  if  not,  perhaps,  somewhat 
discredited.  I  would,  however,  invite  your  attention  to  certain 
points  in  the  present  position  which  deserve  your  consideration. 
First  quality  plantation  rubber  is  now  being  sold  at  4«.  3<7.  per 
lb.,   and  as  this  rubber  contains  only  2   per  cent,   of  im- 


purities against  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  impurities,  which  is  con- 
tained in  medium  and  lower  grades  of  wild  rubber,  it  would 
appeal  that,  weight  for  weight,  plantation  rubber  is  now  selling 
at  the  price  of  medium  grades.  Unless  and  until  a  lower  level 
of  price  is  reached  for  medium  and  lower  grades  of  wild  rubber, 
resulting,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case,  in  a  reduction  of 
these  supplies,  thore  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trade  demand 
is  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  in  thi  sconnexion  it  is  important 
to  boar  in  mind  that  at  present  about  half  the  world's  production 
of  rubber  consists  of  medium  and  lower  grades.  Again,  in  the 
endoavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  probable  rate  of  progress 
in  demand,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  separate  the  tyre  trade 
from  the  rest  of  the  rade  in  rubber  goods,  and  I  am  informed 
by  one  of  the  largest  tyre  manufacturers,  whose  figures  have  been 
confirmed  by  other  authorities,  that  the  consumption  of  Taw 
rubber  in  the  industry  of  tyre  manufacture  was  computed  to 
have  amounted  to  33.000  tons  in  the  year  1910.  41,000  tons  in  the 
year  1911,  and  is  estimated  to  amount  to  54,000  tons  for  the 
year  1912.  If  there  be  any  doubt  in  your  minds  as  to  the 
unfavourable  influence  which  has  been  exerted  upon  the  manu- 
facturing industry,  other  than  that  part  of  it  relating  to  tyres, 
by  the  violent  fluctuations  of  prices  which  have  characterised 
the  rubber  trade  of  the  List  few  years,  I  would  point  out  that, 
according  to  careful  calculations,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
furnished  to  me,  the  world's  production  of  rubber  realised  so  far 
back  as  1905  approximately  £28,000.000,  and  the  production  for 
the  year  1911  realised  only  £31,000,000.  1  venture  to  think  that 
these  figures  suggest  the  conclusion  that,  taking  into  account  the 
expansion  in  the  tyre  trade  which  has  occurred  between  the  years 
1905  and  1911,  the  rest  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  for  all  these  years  in  abeyance,  if  it 
has  not,  in  fact,  actually  receded.  Now,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
not  only  is  the  tyre  trade  in  its  infancy,  and  that  rubber  is 
destined  to  play  as  important  a  role  in  relation  to  the  roads 
as  steel  has  already  done  in  relation  to  the  railways,  but  also  that 
the  trade  in  rubber  goods,  other  than  tyres,  is  capable  of  great 
extension,  if  manufacturers  can  be  assured  of  stability  in  prices. 
As  much,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
as  from  that  of  the  producer,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether 
ultimately  the  controlling  forces  of  supply  and  demand  are 
likely  to  establish  a  steady  level  of  value,  or  whether  a  shortage 
or  an  over-production  is  to  create  disturbing  conditions,  which 
would  prejudice  the  otherwise  inevitable  progress  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  upon  which  our  success  depends.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  look  more 
than  12  months  ahead,  and  for  next  year  you  must  expect,  so 
far  as  production  is  concerned,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
plantation  rubber  of,  probably,  15,000  tons.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  increase  on  balance  from  the  other  sources  of  supply, 
because  any  slight  increase  in  any  one  particular  direction  will 
be  setoff  by  a  reduction  in  supply  from  some  other  quarter.  The 
total  ^world's  production  of  rubber  for  this  year  is  expected  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  100,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which  is 
likeiy  to  be  required  by  trade  demand.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  increase  in  demand  next  year — provided  trade  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  material  fluctuation  in  price — will  fully  counter- 
balance the  increased  supply.  I  now  pass  to  the  much  debated 
question  of  selling  plantation  rubber  by  public  auction.  I  do 
not  propose  to  approach  the  subject  from  any  academic  point  of 
view.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  at  the  present  time  six 
manufacturing  concerns  take  considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber,  and  less  than  a  dozen  buyers 
take  90  per  cent,  of  the  rubber  sold  in  public  auction.  The 
rubber  is  put  up  without  reserve,  and  as  I  have  already  stated, 
it  is  now  selling,  weight  for  weight,  at  the  price  of  medium 
grades  of  wild  rubber,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
purity,  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  fine  Para.  The  world's  supply 
of  rubber  this  year  is  composed  as  to  one-fourth  of  plantation 
rubber  and  as  to  three-fourths  of  wild  rubber,  and  I  suggest  to 
you  that  if  at  the  time  1000  tons  of  plantation  rubber  were  sub- 
mitted at  auction,  3000  tons  of  wild  rubber  were  also  offered, 
the  selling  brokers  would  have  an  unenviable  task  if  they  were 
expected  to  get  the  same  price,  weight  for  weight,  for  medium 
grades  of  wild  rubber  as  for  first  quality  plantation  rubber,  and 
if  in  selling  fine  Para  they  were  expected  to  get  a  premium 
01  25  per  cent,  on  plantation  rubber  prices.  An  analogy  is 
sometimes  drawn  between  tea  and  rubber.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  supply  of  rubber,  however,  is  not  sold  by  auction  at  all, 
but  by  private  treaty,  and,  therefore,  I  fail  to  see  any  corre- 
spondence of  position  between  these  two  articles.  Methods  and 
conditions  of  sale,  which  give  security  and  confidence  to  buyers, 
are  of  great  importance.  A  single  sale  of  Consols  at  public 
auction  without  reserve  might  well  remove  a  great  political  party 
from  office.  Fortnightly  public  auctions  of  large  quantities  of 
plantation  rubber,  having  specially  in  regard  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  trade,  will  always  unnecessarily  expose  our  industry 
to  the  harassing  tactics  of  powerful  consuming  interests.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that,  as  in  the  case  with  sugar,  copper, 
and  the  many  other  great  commodities  of  trade,  there  will  soon 
be  created  in  London  a  daily  market  in  rubber,  upon  conditions 
which  will  give  security  alike  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  upon 
a  scale  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  an  industry  which 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  progress  and  civilisation  of  our 
times. 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Jackson  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  resolution  was  then  passed  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
Company  to  £1.000.000  by  the  creation  of  600.000  new  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
directors  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
Into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communication*  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Although  in  the  absence  of  independent  witnesses 
all  the  accounts  do  not  agree,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Turkish  Army  has  been  severely  defeated  by  the  Bul- 
garians. After  four  days'  desperate  fighting  both 
wings  of  the  Turkish  Army  have  been  crushed,  and  are 
said  now  to  be  retreating  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
lines  of  Chatalja,  a  very  strong  and  modern  line  of  forts 
defending  the  capital  only  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
and  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  within  a  day  or  two 
the  guns  of  the  Allies  will  be  heard  in  Constanti- 
nople. Although  Turkish  accounts  do  not  agree, 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  Bulgarians  and 
Servians  have  achieved  the  most  brilliant  results,  not- 
withstanding the  probability  that  the  totals  of  Turks 
captured  at  Kirk  Kilisse  and  Uskub  were  exaggerated. 
After  leaving  sufficient  troops  to  mask  Adrianople,  the 
Bulgarians  embarked  on  a  bold  plan  of  ignoring  it  and 
attacking  the  main  Turkish  Army  in  the  field,  an  experi- 
ment which  has  answered  well.  They  were  taking 
great  risks  of  course,  considering  that  winter  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  that  it  might  become  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  for  them  to  keep  their  communi- 
cations open,  whilst  in  case  of  a  retreat  the  flight  would 
not  be  enviable.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  they  have 
already  tapped  their  reserves  to  the  utmost,  whilst  the 
Turks,  if  they  can  get  them  up  in  time,  have  still  plenty 
to  draw  upon. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  appears  to  be  that  the 
Uulgarian  main  line  extends  from  Lule  Burgas — some 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  Adrianople — through  Viza  to 
Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  also  a  distance  of  some 
fifty  miles  ;  whilst  the  scene  of  operations  is  also  some 
fifty  miles  from  Constantinople.      Turkish  accounts 


I  tell  us  that  their  offensive  around  Viza  has  been  crowned 
with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  telegrams  from  Sofia 
state  that  after  three  days'  fierce  fighting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lule  Burgas,  Nazim's  left  wing  has  been 
completely  crushed,  and  that  it  is  fleeing  in  disorder 
towards  Chorlu.    Nazim's  centre,  however,  appears  to 

*  have  been  strengthened  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  making 
some  headway  against  the  Bulgarian  centre ;  whilst 
another  account  tells  us  that  a  Turkish  force  of  30,000 
men  has  been  landed  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  Thrace 
with  the  object  of  threatening  the  Bulgarian  rear. 

The  Servians  have  reached  Koprulu— forty  miles 
south  of  Uskub — where  an  engagement  against  an 
inferior  Turkish  force  was  successful.  At  any 
rate,  the  railway  line  to  Salonika  up  to  this  point 
is  in  their  hands.  The  Greek  advance  northwards  into 
Turkey  appears  just  now  to  have  little  to  check  it ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  railway  line  between  Monastir 
and  Verria,  the  latter  place  lying  forty  miles  west  of 
Salonika,  has  been  cut.  In  the  extreme  west  theatre 
of  war  Scutari  is  surrounded  by  the  Montenegrins ;  but 
their  effort  to  capture  that  stronghold  appears  to  be 
progressing  slowly. 

Mr.  Churchill  at  Sheffield  pointed  for  Englishmen  the 
moral  of  the  Balkan  War.  It  is  good  to  be  circum- 
spect, to  be  patient,  to  love  peace.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  be  strong.  Mr.  Churchill  has  very  straightly  spoken 
to  the  faineants  of  his  own  party.  No  one,  in  view  of 
the  Balkan  uprising,  can  foolishly  dream  of  the  Mil- 
lennium. "  Face  to  face  with  this  manifestation  ",  said 
Mr.  Churchill,  "  who  was  the  man  who  was  bold  enougfh 
to  say  that  force  was  never  a  remedy?  Who  was  the 
man  who  was  foolish  enough  to  say  that  martial  virtues 
did  not  play  a  vital  part  in  the  health  and  honour  of 
every  people?  Who  was  the  man  who  was  vain  enough 
to  suppose  that  the  long  antagonisms  of  history  and 
of  time  could  in  all  circumstances  be  adjusted  by  the 
smooth  and  superficial  conventions  of  politicians  and 
ambassadors?  " 

Sir  E.  Grey  implied  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Whitehouse 
on  Tuesday  that  Lord  Roberts  had  made  "  an  unwise 
and  provocative  speech"  about  Germany;  also  that 
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Lord  Roberts,  not  being  "in  a  position  to  control  the 
policy  "  of  the  Government,  was  rushing  in  where 
Mr.  Massingham  does  not  fear  to  tread.  Radical  news- 
papers for  once  agree  with  Sir  E.  Grey.  They  have 
been  full  of  Lord  Roberts'  "attack"  upon  Germany. 
It  is  not  his  allusion  to  Germany  that  really  excites 
them,  nor  Sir  E.  Grey,  but  the  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  for  compulsory  service. 

Tot  homines  quot  sententise — at  the  Anglo-German 
Understanding  Conference.  Certainly  we  realise, 
reading  the  opening  address  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  that 
the  speech  of  Lord  Roberts  was  apt  and  necessary. 
The  Lord  Mayor  thinks,  as  Mr.  Churchill  does  not, 
that  all  international  disputes  can  be  settled  at  a  round 
table  and  that  we  can  never  quarrel  with  Germany, 
because  the  Saxons  originally  came  from  the  Rhine,  or 
thereabouts.  This  sort  of  turtle-fed  Corporation  non- 
sense really  makes  the  Conference  ridiculous.  These 
amateur  attempts  at  rapprochement  are  become  a 
nuisance.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  world  that  Ger. 
many  and  this  country  should  work  together ;  and  this 
will  come  about  by  each  having  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  other. 

The  Home  Rule  scheme  seems  likely  to  become,  to 
judge  by  Wednesday's  sensation,  a  kind  of  "  Ten 
Minutes  Bill  ",  as  poor  Sir  John  Pakington  caused  one 
of  the  Reform  Bills  to  be  nicknamed.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  whole  scheme  is  not  altered  and  another  substituted 
in  ten  minutes,  whole  principles  of  it  clearly  can  be. 
Suddenly  on  Wednesday,  without  the  least  hint  before- 
hand, the  nominated  Irish  senators  pop  out  of  the  Bill 
and  the  proportionally  represented  Irish  senators  pop  in 
in  their  stead  !  And  after  this  amazing  change  in  the 
grandest  safeguard  of  this  most  grandiose  of  all  Bills, 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourns  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
permission  to  think  gravely  whether  it  fancies  the 
change  or  not. 

Of  course  if  you  strip  the  thing  of  all  its  hypocrisy, 
it  does  not  matter  two  forged  farthings  whether  these 
senators  are  nominated  or  whether  they  are  elected  on 
a  system  of  proportional  representation  :  it  does  not 
matter  two  forged  farthings  because  this  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  not  meant  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Crown — it  is  only  meant  to  pass  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  only  meant  to  keep  the  Government  in 
office  yet  awhile  by  keeping  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  a 
good  temper  and  quiet.  So  in  a  way,  no  doubt,  it 
is  utterly  unimportant.  But  there  is  a  way  in  which  it 
matters.  It  matters  grievously  that  an  English  Govern- 
ment should  allow  itself  to  become  such  a  miserable 
weak  thing  as  to  be  terrorised  and  bullied  now  by  this 
now  by  that  log-rolling  section  of  its  supporters. 

One  did  suppose  that  at  any  rate  the  Government 
had  so  adjusted  the  claims  and  consciences  of  the 
various  groups  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it  stood 
more  or  less  represented  the  fixed  policy  of  the  coalition. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Some  group  has  begun  to  grumble 
or  to  threaten,  and  at  once  the  Prime  Minister  deplor- 
ably gives  way.  Napoleon  said  that  there  was  one 
fault  unpardonable — irresolution.  He  severely  blamed 
it  even  in  a  woman,  Madame  de  Montholon.  But  it  has 
come  to  this — that  only  by  this  vice,  irresolution, 
can  an  English  Government  to-day  live  at  all  in  office  ! 
It  is  hateful  and  demoralising.  One  recalls  two  lines 
from  a  long-forgotten  book  that  terribly  fit  the  case  of 
Mr.  Asquith  to-day  : 

"  What  toils  they  suffer,  what  disgrace — 
To  get,  and  ihen  to  keep,  a  place  ". 

It  is  from  "  The  Duellist  "  and  was  written  by  Churchill 
the  poet. 

As  to  the  debates  generally  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
the  best  thing  that  has  come  out  of  them  this  week  was 
Mr.  Hcaly's  saying  that  he  would  rather  be  governed 
by  Orangemen  in  Ulster  than  by  archangels  at  West- 
minster. The  Government,  whatever  its  faults,  remains 
guiltless  of  a  phrase.  We  think  it  was  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  who  once  wrote  of  Mr.  Asquith  that  he  had  never 


written  or  spoken  one  sentence  that  would  "  live  ". 
The  saying  may  seem  harsh,  but  after  all  a  man,  Prime 
Minister  or  other,  can  only  "  live  "  by  what  he  has  said 
or  what  he  has  done;  and  it  would  be  rank  hypocrisy 
to  pretend  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  coined  a  phrase  that  is 
in  the  least  worthy  to  last.  He  never  has  that  one  and 
only  consolation  of  people  cursed  with  the  literary  gift — 
"  the  solitary  reperception  and  repercussion  of  what  is 
fine". 

There  have  been  odds  and  ends  about  the  Sneaks' 
Committee  this  week,  but  nothing  very  striking  has 
happened  since  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  the  Liberal  M.P., 
called  its  officers  "jackals".  That  is  a  strong  term; 
but  if  it  is  the  truth — which  we  doubt  much — that  the 
Committee  is  off  or  doomed,  one  may  propose  a 
better  name  perhaps  than  Mr.  Markham 's  name  of 
"  jackal  ".  Why  not  the  "  skunks  "?  It  is  said  that 
this  animal,  when  dying,  emits  a  very  nasty  smell. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  busy  in  the  Home 
Rule  debates  explaining  away  our  "  dear-bought 
liberties  ",  he  is  busy  explaining  away  his  dear-bought 
colleagues.  First,  there  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  his  Land  Committee  :  but  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  given  them  up  as  an 
impossible  explanatory  task.  It  seems  not  unlikely, 
indeed,  that  before  very  long,  at  the  rate  things  are 
going,  it  will  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Land  Committee  explaining  away  the  Prime 
Minister,  rather  than  the  Prime  Minister  explaining 
them  away.  Next  there  is  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Heptarchy  to  be  explained  away ; 
and  this  is  almost  as  hard  a  task  as  the  other. 

Giving  up  these  two  "  variegated  "  colleagues  as 
beyond  his  powers,  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  con- 
centrating of  late  all  his  gifts  of  explanation  on  the 
"  lesser  pillars  "  of  the  Government  instead  of  on  the 
statelier  columns.  Last  week  it  was  Mr.  Masterman's 
turn  partly  to  be  explained,  and  partly  to  explain  him- 
self, away.  We  notice  that  since  then  the  reporter  at 
Mr.  Masterman's  Balkan  or  Bulgarian  gathering  has 
indignantly  denied  away  the  explanation  of  both  Mr. 
Masterman  and  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  report  these  speeches  or  lectures  at  all ; 
and  we  must  say  the  grievance  becomes  almost  unbear- 
able when  the  reporter  is  reproached  by  great  men  for 
not  taking  down  words  which  the  reporter  insists  were 
never  spoken.  But  others  have  followed  Mr.  Master- 
man  so  quickly  that  we  forget  their  names.  Among 
them,  however,  is  Mr.  Runciman,  who  seems  to  have 
called  out  not  "  No  Popery  !  "  but  "  No  Protestant- 
ism !  "  the  other  day  against  Ulster,  and  then,  like  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  have  run  away.  It  really  does  look 
like  a  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

It  is  an  ill  shipwreck  indeed  that  blows  nobody  any 
good — the  enormous  fees,  thousands  of  pounds,  that, 
under  a  Radical  Government  of  retrenchment  and 
reform,  have  gone  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Solicitor-General  over  the  "  Titanic  "  inquiry  illus- 
trates this  in  quite  a  startling  way.  They  were 
announced  in  the  House  this  week.  It  is  not  long  since 
we  were  in  a  motor  in  Derbyshire  sitting  by  the  owner, 
a  great  Radical  employer  and  capitalist.  He  steered 
along  the  crowded  roads  on  Saturday  afternoon  with 
skill  and  high  speed  :  and  as  he  scattered  the  workers 
right  and  left  and  drove  them  into  the  hedges  at  some 
corners,  affably  passing  "  Good-day  "  to  many  of  them 
he  knew  personally,  he  admitted  rather  grimly  "  It's 
this  kind  of  thing  that  makes  Socialists  !  "  Such  fees 
as  the  great  law  officers  net  out  of  an  inquiry 
which — to  be  frank — is  largely  worthless  and  a  foregone 
conclusion,  may  make  many  more. 

Mr.  Illingworth  made  the  merriest  of  a  sad  situation 
at  Bradford.  He  is  to  be  more  scorpion  than  whip. 
"  Between  now  and  next  autumn  ",  he  told  the  Brad- 
ford Liberals,  "  there  would  be  very  little  leisure  for 
any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ".  Moreover, 
the  Government,  whatever  happened,  would  stkMc  on  at 
least  till  1 9 t 5 ,  and  insist  on  the  whole  of  its  policy.  Is 
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Mr.  Illingworth  here  speaking  for  Mr.  Asquith?  Mr. 
Asq iiith  once  said  :  "  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Act,  both  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  that  a  Bill  which 
becomes  law  under  its  operations  must  have  commanded 
during  three  consecutive  sessions  the  unswerving 
support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dependent  directly 
in  its  turn  upon  a  stable  and  consistent  public  opinion 
in  the  constituencies  ".  In  1910,  the  thirty-nine  con- 
stituencies where  by-elections  have  been  held  were 
represented  by  seven  Conservatives  and  thirty-two 
Liberals.  To-day  they  are  represented  by  fifteen  Con- 
servatives and  twenty-four  Liberals.  Is  this  "  a  stable 
and  consistent  public  opinion  "? 

Has  the  Government  made  a  reasonable  bargain  with 
the  Marconi  Company  ?  The  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  important. 
The  terms  secured  by  the  Company  virtually  give  them 
a  monopoly  for  twenty-eight  years,  an  initial  payment 
of  ^60,000  per  station,  and  a  10  per  cent,  royalty  on 
the  gross  receipts.  The  point  that  very  clearly  comes 
out  in  the  evidence  is  that  Poulsen,  the  competing  firm, 
would  have  met  the  Government  with  very  much  easier 
conditions.  The  Government's  strongest  plea,  so  far 
put  forward,  is  that  "  we  could  not  afford  to  wait  ". 
Marconi's  were  clearly  threatening  to  go  to  Germany  ; 
the  Imperial  Conference  had  pressed  for  an  early  de- 
cision ;  and  it  was  extremely  important  to  be  first  in 
the  field,  as  a  foreign  system  might  seriously  disturb 
the  British  circuit.  The  Government  has  not  admitted 
it  was  "rushed";  but  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
clearly  aware  that  the  important  thing  was  to  get  the 
contract  signed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

An  extremely  curious  chapter  of  the  internal  history 
of  these  negotiations  was  brought  out  by  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  on  Wednesday.  It  seems  that  the  Imperial  Wire- 
less Committee  appointed  a  technical  sub-committee  to 
report  on  the  merits  of  the  Poulsen  system.  This  sub- 
committee prepared  a  report  which  one  would  have 
imagined  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  main 
body  in  helping  them  to  decide  between  the  rival  firms. 
But  this  report  on  the  merits  of  the  Poulsen  system 
was  not  allowed  to  reach  the  arbiters.  The  explanation 
drawn  from  Sir  Alexander  King  was  that  the  arbiters' 
had  already  made  up  their  minds.  Thev  had,  in  fact, 
merely  appointed  the  technical  sub-committee  to  pacify 
the  experts  !  The  report  was  not  even  sent  to  the 
Treasury.  As  Sir  Alexander  explained  :  "  The  Wireless 
Committee  having  made  up  their  minds,  the  Treasury 
would  not  attach  very  much  weight  to  anything,  the 
experts  niiglit  say  ". 

Mr.  Montagu  must  not  be  allowed  to  shirk  inquirj 
as  to  the  late  financial  practices  of  his  department. 
The  extraordinary  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  surplus  balances  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
London  is  one  of  those  obscure  revolutions  public  con- 
trol cannot  reach  owing  to  want  of  technical  know- 
ledge. But  the  main  facts  are  clear.  Since  1908  the 
surplus  has  increased  from  under  six  to  over  seventeen 
million  pounds.  This  money  is  lent  to  London  houses 
at  an  interest  of  less  than  2\  per  cent,  at  seasons  when 
the  rate  of  interest  at  the  Indian  Presidency  Banks  rises 
to  7  and  8  per  cent,  from  sheer  famine  of  capital.  As 
Mr.  Touche  puts  it  in  a  "  Morning  Post  "  interview 
of  Thursday,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  "  has  lent 
to  London  banks  which  have  done  little  for  India,  and 
has  refused  to  lend  to  the  Indian  banks  which  have 
done  much  to  build  up  the  trade  of  India".  More- 
over, investigation,  on  the  Opposition  side,  shows  that 
Mr.  Montagu  has  not  answered  his  critics  correctly 
even  as  to  the  facts. 

The  question  of  the  late  purchases  of  silver  is 
entirely  separate.  The  Government,  after  a  wide  in- 
terval of  years,  has  suddenly  elected  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  silver.  Suddenly,  too,  the  Government  has 
1  hanged  its  agents,  buying  the  silver  through  Messrs. 
Samuel  Montagu.  "  It  may  well  be  only  an  accident  ", 
says  Mr.  Touche,  "  that  the  best  people  to  do  business 
for  the  Government  were  also  related  to  a  Minister". 


The  Minister  would  have  been  wise  not  to  put  himself 
in  so  invidious  a  position.  Mr.  Baker's  answers  this 
week  were  of  the  sort  more  likely  to  excite  suspicion 
than  to  remove  it.  How  precisely  could  it  be  "  in  the 
public  interest  to  employ  a  firm  whic  h  had  not  been 
employed  before"? 

Mr.  Crisp's  defiance  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
Chinese  Loan  appears  very  clearly  from  the  published 
correspondence.  Sir  E.  Grey's  account  to  Sir  J. 
Jordan  shows  flat  defiance  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  the  Far  Eastern  Department,  pointed  out 
very  clearly  to  Mr.  Crisp  that  his  operations  were  "  in 
defiance  of  the  declared  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ".  Mr.  Crisp  admitted  it;  said  that  the  public 
would  take  up  the  loan ;  and  was  unable  to  sec  how 
the  Government  could  prevent  it.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Gregory  explained  that  the  Government  could  prevent 
it  by  putting  a  pressure  of  six  Powers  upon  the  Chinese 
Government.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Crisp  went  forward. 
What  comes  out  more  clearly  than  hitherto  is  the  de- 
cisive steps  taken  by  Sir  E.  Grey  to  bar  the  negotia- 
tions by  representations  to  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  Foreign  Office,  in  fact,  was  equally  defied  in 
London  and  Peking.    It  was  no  mere  misunderstanding. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company 
after  long  delay  have  applied  to  the  Court  for  the  re- 
moval of  Senor  Arana,  the  liquidator.  What  credit 
may  be  given  to  them  for  humanity  however  is  not 
yet  quite  clear,  as  the  removal  has  something  to  do 
with  Arana's  claim  for  ^50,000  as  a  creditor  of  the 
company.  But  counsel  did  put  his  case  partly  on  the 
atrocities  as  making  it  improper  that  Arana  should 
continue  to  be  liquidator.  None  of  the  parties  who 
appeared  disputed  the  fact  of  the  atrocities  ;  but  Arana's 
responsibility  was  denied,  and  time  was  asked  for  him 
to  answer  the  petition.  This  was  allowed  by  the  Judge, 
who  remarked  that  the  matter  affected  the  whole 
country.  But  it  is  strange  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the 
shareholders  saying  after  so  long,  "  We  want  to  stop 
these  cruelties  !  "  Are  they  still  going  on,  then? 

When  the  Government  did  begin  to  move  in  the 
matter  of  the  additional  judgeship  they  lost  no  time, 
though  they  had  been  dilatory  enough  coming  to  the 
point.  On  Friday  night  last  week  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  moved  the  resolution  that  one 
more  Judge  should  be  created,  thus  making  sixteen 
puisne  Judges  of  the  High  Court.  The  votes  of 
Unionists  were  given  to  an  amendment  for  two  more 
Judges,  and  the  course  of  the  debate  showed  that  there 
was  a  general  tendency  to  support  the  amendment  on 
both  sides,  but  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  raised  a  difficulty  about 
being  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
that  had  inquired  into  ihe  subject.  The  Labour  party 
only  managed  to  gather  fourteen  votes  against  the 
resolution,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  far  beyond 
the  Government's  highest  possible  normal  majority. 

On  Tuesday  this  week  the  Lord  Chancellor  formally 
moved,  and  Lord  Alversione  has  formally  supported, 
the  same  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  without  dis- 
cussion, and  on  Thursday  it  w*as  known  that  the  new- 
Judge  was  to  be  Mr.  Bailhache,  for  many  years  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  counsel  in  commercial  cases,  about 
whose  eminent  qualifications  there  is  no  dispute.  It  is 
a  Court  which  has  in  four  years  supplied  as  many 
Judges  to  the  Bench,  one  of  them  being  Lord  Justice 
Hamilton,  who  only  a  fortnight  ago  was  promoted  to 
the  Appeal  Court. 

Not  only  has  an  additional  Judge  been  appointed, 
but  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  announced. that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
further  legal  reforms  and  their  feasibility.  This  has 
been  decided  on  really  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  the 
Government  men  who  opposed  the  additional  Judge, 
insisted  on  certain  legal  changes,  such  as  alteration  of 
the  Long  Vacation,  reform  of  circuits  and  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  and  generally 
gave  themselves  the  pleasure  of  freely  criticising  the 
Judges.     All  these  subjects  are  highly  controversial, 
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and  whatever  the  Commission  reports  it  will  be  years 
before  legislation  can  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  this  Government's  time,  at  least.  The 
Government  has  been  practically  beaten  over  the  County 
Courts  question,  and  several  Governments  have  been 
beaten  in  attempts  to  take  away  the  Assizes  from 
ancient  towns.  A  pretty  safe  prophecy  would  be  that 
another  additional  Judge  will  be  appointed  before  any 
substantial  legal  reforms  are  carried. 

The  jury  were  unable  to  agree  in  Stevens  v.  British 
Medical  Association.  The  issue  put  by  Mr.  Justice 
Pickford  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  been  "  wrong- 
fully accused  of  dishonourable  conduct  ".  There  are 
two  sorts  of  quacks — the  quack  who  believes  in  his 
remedy  and  the  quack  who  does  not.  The  plaintiff  held 
he  had  been  accused  of  knowing  his  remedy  was  value- 
less (which  would  be  libel).  Defendants  held  that  all 
that  the  Association  article  implied  was  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  unjustifiably  telling  people  he  could  cure  them. 

The  most,  indeed  the  only,  surprising  thing  about 
Canon  Henson's  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Dur- 
ham is  that  he  accepted  it.  Canon  Henson's  mission 
is  to  be  corrector  of  Church,  State,  and  Society,  and 
one  would  have  thought  S.  Margaret's  and  Westminster 
Abbey  a  better  platform  for  his  purpose  than  Durham — 
with  all  its  dignity.  Certainly  Canon  Henson  has  the 
qualities  and  distinction  the  ideal  of  a  Dean  connotes. 
In  his  views  he  has  gone  far  astray  since  the  time  when 
he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  this  Review.  But  a 
broad-Churchman  was  in  any  case  certain  to  be  chosen, 
and  Canon  Henson  has  at  least  none  of  the  offensive 
Little  Englandism  of  Dean  Kitchin.  Canon  Henson  has 
always  had  the  courage  of  his  opinion — indeed  of  all 
the  opinions  he  has  held— and  perhaps  courage  is 
wanted  in  prominent  Churchmen  now  even  more  than 
orthodoxy. 

It  is  orthodoxy,  though,  that  wants  courage  in  these 
days,  not  heterodoxy.  Be  "  dangerous  ",  be  exceed- 
ing broad,  and  make  your  peace  with  the  State  and 
you  will  have  a  very  good  chance  of  promotion.  Really 
Mr.  Asquith  might  formally  announce  "  None  but 
broad-churchmen  need  apply  ".  True  Dr.  Gore  is  a 
High  Churchman,  but  he  is  forgiven  that  offence  for 
his  hysterical  Radicalism.  And  Dr.  Drury  is  a  Low 
Churchman,  and  we  believe  a  Conservative— well, 
decency  compelled  one  exception,  and  it  is  a  very  mild 
one.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what  a  partisan  turn 
Mr.  Asquith  has  given  to  the  host  of  great  Church 
appointments  he  has  had  to  make.  Some  of  them  have 
been  personally  good,  but  there  are  good  Conservative 
Churchmen  too.  It  is  monstrous  that  a  clergyman's 
politics  should  help  or  hinder  his  promotion. 

Sir  Edward  Speyer  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  we  know  not  whom  against  Sir  Charles  V. 
Stanford.  Sir  Charles  proved  conclusively  a  year  ago 
that  the  trio  of  Beethoven's  Choral  symphony  was 
usually  played  far  too  fast.  He  adduced  evidence  that 
was  convincing  enough  to  those  who,  like  himself,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject.  Sir  Edward  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  gather  evidence  to  rebut  Sir 
Charles — evidence  that  no  living  musician  would  take 
the  trouble  to  gather,  Sir  Charles'  views  being 
immaterial. 

Sir  Charles  attacked  the  "  Wagnerian  "  conductors; 
and  Sir  Edward  not  only  proves  Sir  Charles  to  be 
utterly  wrong  in  all  his  facts  but  also,  that  Beethoven 
cared  not  a  rap  about  metronomic  indications.  Wagner 
himself  gave  up  using  them  as  he  found  they  only 
misled  conductors  :  half  a  century  before  Beethoven  had 
written  (In  response  to  irate  publishers  who  pestered 
him  for  these  figures)  that  whoever  has  the  right  feeling 
knows,  and  whoever  has  not  the  right  feeling 
will  never  know.  This  storm  in  a  teacup  may  be 
reckoned  as  ended.  Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford  is  beaten 
on  every  point,  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  defeated, 
one  would  prefer  an  apparently  inaccurate  rendering  of 
the  Choral  symphony  to  an  accurate  one  under  any 
living  Academic 


INTERVENTION   AND  SETTLEMENT. 

MANY  journalists  and  some  politicians  arc  busy 
dividing  the  skin  of  the  Turkish  bear  before  it 
is  killed  ;  still  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum  will  not  be  restored.  Were  the  Turkish 
forces  even  now  completely  to  regain  the  ascendant, 
the  Allies  would  have  to  be  contented  with  the  effort 
of  virtue  on  behalf  of  their  Macedonian  friends,  but 
Europe  would  hardly  allow  the  Turks  a  free  hand  in 
Macedonia  as  before.  This  disturbing  cause  must  in 
any  event  be  removed.  But  a  much  more  perilous  dis- 
cussion will  inevitably  arise  if  the  Turks  are  pushed 
back  to  Constantinople  itself  and  ask,  or  do  not  ask, 
for  intervention.  How  much  of  their  territory  will  be 
left  to  them?  How  much  will  the  successful  parties 
be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  ?  What  will 
the  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  then  be  towards  them 
and  one  to  another? 

This  is  not  only  an  interesting  problem  for  specu- 
lation, but  a  very  practical  one  which  in  a  few  weeks 
may  press.  We  may  hope  that  all  the  indications  are 
fair  and  that  the  diplomats  may  arrange  a  way  out 
without  conflict.  But,  as  Mr.  Churchill  rightly  said  at 
Sheffield,  it  is  only  by  being  strong  that  we  can  hold 
our  own,  and  wars  are  not  always  the  creation  of 
financiers  and  statesmen  but  may  flame  out  against 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  all  the  diplomats  and  financiers 
of  Europe.  If  this  war  has  done  anything,  it  has 
exploded  the  ridiculous  arguments  of  those  who  see  in 
wars  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  diplomatic  and  finan- 
cial intrigue.  The  joint  incapacity  of  the  Powers  to 
make  the  Turks  govern  decently,  an  incapacity  arising 
solely  from  mutual  jealousies  and  conflicting  ambitions, 
has  now  resulted  in  the  prospect  of  their  losing  the  very 
objects  of  their  ambitions.  We  have  already  had  a 
frank  statement  from  the  Allies  that  they  will  not 
merely  be  satisfied  with  "freeing"  Macedonia.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  the  Balkan  States  win, 
they  will  want  their  share.  But  the  Great  Powers,  who 
also*  have  aspirations  in  those  quarters,  will  hardly 
allow  their  small  competitors  to  partition  the  spoils  of 
the  Turk  among  them  without  interference  or  attempt- 
ing to  get  anything  for  themselves.  This  we  confess 
does  not  seem  a  solution  consistent  with  any  historical 
precedent  or  the  ordinary  impulses  of  unregenerate 
human  nature.  It  is  indeed  not  credible  that  the  most 
astute  of  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  plunged 
into  this  war  without  discussing  the  question  au  fond 
with  his  powerful  neighbours.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  he  has  risked  not  only  his  crown  but  also 
his  immense  personal  fortune,  which  we  understand  he 
has  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
he  rules.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  omens  for  European  peace 
outside  of  the  Balkans  are  favourable.  It  never  was 
probable  that  France,  Germany  or  this  country  would 
voluntarily  plunge  into  war  to  snatch  some  advantage 
out  of  the  Balkan  melee.  The  worst  that  could  happen 
to  us  was  to  be  drawn  in  to  help  some  friend.  The 
position  of  Russia  and  Austria  is  different.  Italy  also 
stands  on  a  rather  different  footing,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree.  Italy  is  concerned  for  Montenegro  and 
has  aspirations  as  to  Albania  and  the  Adriatic  coast. 
Between  Austria  on  one  side  and  Russia  and  Italy,  who 
arc  very  friendly,  lay  serious  possibilities  of  conflict. 
But,  as  things  are  going,  the  prospects  are  distinctly 
for  peace.  So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  States  which 
are  winning,  and  Austria  appears  to  have  composed 
her  differences  with  the  Servians.  This  is  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  who  has 
been  friendly  to  the  Southern  Slavs  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  partly  perhaps  because  they  are  hostile  to  the 
Magyars,  and  also  because  he  sees  that  to  plunge  into 
war  on  behalf  of  Turks  against  Slavs  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  lead  to  grave  complications  in  Austria- 
Hungary  itself.  We  have  therefore  the  strange 
spectacle  before  us  of  an  inspired  Vienna  newspaper 
telling  us  this  week  that  "  Austria's  interests  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  are  purely  commercial  ",  and  that  so 
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long  as  a  way  is  kept  open  for  her  to  the  sea  she  has 
no  other  ambitions  in  that  quarter.  At  present  then 
the  only  dangers  to  the  Great  Powers  lie  in  a  sudden 
reversal  of  the  tendency  of  the  war  and  the  consequent 
outburst  of  Russian  sentiment;  and  in  the  possible 
action  of  Roumania.  In  the  event  of  Roumania  sud- 
denly stabbing  Bulgaria  in  the  back  we  believe  Russia 
would  at  once  attack  her.  But  this  danger  also  seems 
eliminated,  for  Roumania  is  indulging  in  a  general 
election,  the  antithesis  to  mobilisation. 

At  present  then  diplomatic  opinion  expects  an  early 
end  of  the  war,  and  then  a  Conference,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  held  in  Paris.  This  will  be  not  only 
a  matter  of  convenience,  but  a  tribute  to  the  French 
Prime  Minister,  who  has  stood  out  during  the  last 
few  weeks  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Europe.  The 
general  impression  which  has  been  forming  was  con- 
solidated by  his  sensible  utterance  last  Sunday.  It 
would  seem  that  France  has  at  length  found  not  only 
a  competent  Ministry  but  a  man  at  the  head  of  it 
capable  of  largely  restoring  her  apparently  forfeited 
position  in  Europe.  It  is  pleasant  once  more  to  be 
able  to  commend  French  statesmanship,  even  though  it 
coincides  with  the  complete  eclipse  of  our  own.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  look  back  with  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  details  of  our  action  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  but 
it  is  humiliating  to  compare  our  position  in  Europe 
then,  when  the  Eastern  question  was  under  discussion, 
with  what  it  is  to-day.  The  diplomatic  world  to-day  takes 
little  or  no  account  of  our  attitude  ;  we  are  written  off  by 
everyone  as  merely  saying  ditto  to  Russia.  The  role 
of  "  brilliant  second  "  is  hardly  the  one  we  should  have 
chosen  to  play,  with  our  traditions,  but  Germany  and 
England  paralyse  each  other's  action.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  particular  question  we  should  have  approved 
the  action  of  Russia  and  her  friends  ;  but  the  lead  has 
passed  altogether  into  other  hands  than  ours.  We  are 
now  only  the  third  member  of  the  Triple  Entente.  In 
spite  of  his  reputation,  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  never 
shown  a  trace  of  the  kind  of  ability  which  distinguishes 
a  real  leader  of  men ;  and  personal  ignorance  of  Con- 
tinental statesmen  and  conditions  makes  him  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  upon  permanent  officials. 

But,  even  if  our  role  be  subordinate,  we  must  be 
ready  to  play  it,  and  we  gather  from  Mr.  Churchill 's 
speech  that  the  Government  have  some  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation.  The  Conference  may  meet  and 
it  may  find  a  happy  solution  barring,  as  he  tells  us, 
all  possibility  of  war  again  in  those  regions.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Powers  at  the 
first  Congress  of  Vienna  quarrelled,  though  they  had 
before  them  the  warning  of  a  twenty  years'  war  only 
just  concluded.  Napoleon's  reappearance  alone  pre- 
vented a  decisive  split.  We  shall  feel  safe  only  now 
when  the  final  treaty  is  signed. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  T  the  beginning  of  this  week  the  accounts  of  the 
fighting  in  our  possession  which  it  was  possible 
to  believe  all  told  of  Turkish  disasters.  The  initiative 
had  passed  to  the  allies.  They  could  not  only  claim 
first  blood,  but  all  the  blood,  and  the  prestige  such 
successes  carry  with  them  animated  their  troops.  The 
end  of  the  war  and  the  defeat  of  Turkey  seemed  in 
sight.  We  did  not,  however,  then  know  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  the  Turkish  main  army,  and  it  was  still 
possible  to  think  that  Nazim  Pasha  was  preparing  a 
concentrated  blow  which  should  fall  in  due  time.  It 
certainly  seemed  too  early  to  prophesy  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces,  even  if  anyone  would  venture  to 
attempt  a  forecast  in  a  situation  so  little  clear.  After 
the  war  of  1877-78  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  Turk 
never  began  to  fight  till  he  was  beaten.  During  that 
struggle  the  first  advances  of  Russia  were  but  feebly 
opposed  ;  the  great  obstacle  of  the  Danube  was  allowed 
to  fall  with  scarcely  a  struggle ;  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople seemed  open  when  the  entrenchments  of 
Plevna  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  real 
war  began.    It  might  have  been  so  again.    Uskub  had 


fallen,  Kirk  Kilisse  had  been  abandoned,  the  Greeks 
were  triumphant  on  one  frontier,  and  the  Montenegrins 
on  another.  Salonika  was  in  jeopardy.  Adrianople 
might  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  the  safety  of  Constanti- 
nople was  already  menaced,  and  the  war  had  hardly 
lasted  a  fortnighl.  Yet  there  might  have  been  big  sur- 
prises in  store  for  us,  and  the  Turk  might  be  about 
to  give  us  one  more  exhibition  of  dogged  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  chances  thrown  away.  Yesterday, 
however,  it  seemed  that  the  great  battle  in  Thrace  was 
going  against  the  Turk  ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  he 
should  survive  a  defeat.  What  has  been  amiss? 
Speculation  has  still  to  be  called  to  our  aid,  for  as  yet  the 
data  which  will  enable  a  final  judgment  to  be  formed  are 
not  to  hand.  We  do,  however,  know  that  the  Turkish 
forces  were  numerically  not  far  short  of  those  that 
opposed  them,  and  that  as  reinforcements  from  Asia 
arrived  they  would  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
difficulties  of  directing  four  armies  of  different  nationali- 
ties are  obvious,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Turk 
common  to  them  all  was  a  force  hardly  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  rival  interests  and  jealousies.  We  had  only  to 
remember  Marlborough's  troubles  with  the  allies, 
Wellington's  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
the  difficulties  of  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  to  feel 
how  great  an  asset  the  comparative  homogeneity  of 
his  army  must  be  to  the  Turkish  Commander-in- 
Chief.  If  Bulgaria,  eager  as  she  would  be  to  get  her 
blow  in  first,  should  attempt  the  very  bold  manoeuvre 
she  actually  carried  out,  and  ventured  to  thrust  her  arm 
out  far  enough  to  menace  the  right  flank  of  the  Turkish 
communications  east  of  Adrianople,  we  might  have 
expected  the  concentrated  army  opposed  to  her  to  make 
her  pay  dearly  for  her  rashness.  But  Kirk  Kilisse  fell, 
and  Baba  Eski,  and  Viza,  and  Lule  Burgas.  It  is 
useless  for  the  most  optimistic  admirer  of  the  Turkish 
army  to  pretend  that  these  blows  will  not  tell  per- 
manently. The  loss  of  Uskub  too  is  not  to  be  explained 
away  by  any  deep  strategical  plans.  A  point  of  first- 
rate  strategical  importance  and  of  great  sentimental 
value  has  been  yielded  to  the  enemy  without  a  struggle. 
It  was  possible  to  conceive  that  Kumanovo  was  let  go 
deliberately,  but  only  on  the  assumption  that  a  big  fight 
was  to  be  put  up  further  south.  But  the  first  battle 
satisfied  the  Turks,  and  they  left  Uskub 

To  our  minds  the  explanation  of  all  these  disasters, 
which  may  need  revision  in  the  light  of  subsequent  infor- 
mation seems  to  be  one  not  very  novel  nor  very  far- 
fetched. The  organisation  of  the  Bulgarians  was  better 
than  that  of  the  Turks,  and  possibly  that  of  the 
Servians  was  better  too.  The  latest  experiences  in 
war  seem  once  more  to  corroborate  the  teaching  of 
all  the  great  campaigns  of  modern  times.  Organisa- 
tion and  preparation  for  war  are  the  dominant  factors  in 
success.  However  excellent  the  plan  of  campaign  may 
be,  the  instrument  which  is  to  carry  out  the  behests 
of  strategy  must  be  highly  tempered,  or  the  best  concep- 
tions of  the  best  brains  will  never  mature.  Probably 
the  intentions  of  the  Turkish  General  Staff  were  at  the 
outset  theoretically  excellent.  It  was  to  the  advantage 
of  Turkey  to  put  off  a  decisive  battle,  to  await  attack, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  any  mistakes  or  lack  of  com- 
bination that  their  opponents  might  make.  For  Bul- 
garia to  separate  her  forces  and  send  a  great  army  to 
try  to  cut  Abdullah  Pasha  off  from  Constantinople 
seemed  an  extremity  of  rashness.  But  the  events  of 
this  week  are  teaching  us  that  the  boldest  course  was 
for  the  allies  the  safest,  because  they  had  gauged  the 
Turkish  preparations  accurately  and  knew  that  the  risk 
was  justified.  What  we  have  been  reading  is  the 
outcome  of  an  energetic  determination  which  could  see 
the  situation  clearly,  and  laid  its  plans  with  a  particular 
object  in  view  with  the  firm  assurance  that  it  could  be 
attained. 

There  are  no  certainties  in  war  is  a  familiar  platitude. 
The  best  laid  schemes  are  open  to  be  upset  by  the  enemy. 
But  a  carefully  organised  system  of  intelligence  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  forecasting  what  an  opponent  may 
do,  and  in  the  case  of  an  opponent  such  as  the  Turk 
of  what  he  cannot  do.    It  was  morally  certain,  and 
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in  all  probability  quite  well  known  to  tbe  Bulgarian 
General  Staff,  that  the  state  of  preparation  for  war  of 
the  Turkish  forces  was  such  that  no  swift  and  heavy 
counterstroke  to  the  extended  Bulgarian  inroad  was 
possible.   The  Turks  have  never  been  ready  for  any  war, 
and  there  has  been  no  exception  this  time.    The  allies 
laid  their  plans  according  to  the  light  their  intelligence 
officers  gave,  and  took  care  that  their  troops  could 
fulfil  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.    The  Bulgarian  men 
are  highly  trained  and  well  armed.    Better  organisa- 
tion, a  carefully  prepared  plan,  an  army  armed  and 
trained  to  win  a  particular  war,  a  cause  that  would  call 
forth  all  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks — 
thus  victories  have  been  won  always,  are  won  to-day, 
and  will  be  won  to-morrow.    But,  great  as  were  the 
victories  at  Kirk  Kilisse  and  the  success  of  the  envelop- 
ment of  Abdullah  Pasha,  they  were  well  matched  by 
the  crowning  feat  at  Kumanovo,    the  cutting  of  the 
Monastir-Salonika  railway,  the  seizure  of  Uskub,  and 
the    other    successes    which    have    won  Macedonia 
and    separated    the    Western    Turkijvh    army  .  from 
the    Eastern.      What    has    gone    wrong    with  the 
followers    of    Zecki    Pasha?     Ill    clothed,    ill  fed, 
unpaid,    badly   led,    the    Turk   has    always  been  a 
fighter.    His  religion  is  a  call  to  battle ;  the  Koran 
reads  in  places  like  a  training  manual.     What  has 
happened  that  such  a  place  as  Uskub,  a  strategical 
point   covering  two  lines   of  rail,   two  great  roads, 
the   headquarters    of   an   army   corps,    and   of  vast 
traditional  prestige,  should  be  made  a  present  of  to  the 
Servians?    There  can  only  be  one  explanation.  The 
years  have  told  their  talc — years  of  neglect,  years  of 
injustice,  of  corruption,  indolence,  and  ignorance  have 
at  length  disgusted  even  the  brave  men  who  fill  the 
Ottoman  ranks.    Lack  of  officers,  distrust  of  generals, 
hunger  and  exposure  have  broken  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
of  soldiers.    It  must  be  so.    We  have  as   yet  no 
detailed  evidence  on  the  subject,   but  in  these  days 
when  there  is  no  vast  difference  in  armaments  some 
hideous  canker  must  have  been  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  Turkish  efficiency  to  make  such  an  orgy  of  disaster 
possible  as  we  read  of  this  week  in  Macedonia.  The 
leadership  has  been  bad,  no  doubt.    Zecki  Pasha  prob- 
ably had  nearly  100,000  men  under  his  command,  and 
it  is  said  only  some  30,000  were  put  into  the  fight  at 
Kumanovo.    But  even  so,  there  would  have  been  more 
heroic  resistance  had  not  hunger  and  the  other  dis- 
abilities we  have  mentioned  enervated  the  Turks. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  Turk  has  always  defied 
augury.  Even  now,  with  Salonika  in  peril,  with  the 
Western  army  cut  off  from  Nazim,  with  Adrianople  all 
surrounded,  the  battle  which  is  in  progress  still  as  we 
go  to  press  may  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Nazim 
Pasha  ought  to  have  a  large  force  in  hand.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  the  numbers  of  reinforcements  that 
have  reached  him  from  Asia  Minor.  But  putting  them 
at  half  the  popular  estimate,  or  6000  men  per  diem, 
and  deducting  garrisons  for  Adrianople  and  posts 
on  the  lines  of  communication  etc.,  and  for  casual- 
ties, he  should  have  150,000  men  at  least  as  a  field 
force.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  Bulgarian  Eastern 
force  stretches  from  Lule  Burgas,  through  Viza,  to  the 
Black  Sea,  many  troops  must  be  absorbed  on  the  lines 
of  communication,  and  the  fighting  line  must  be 
dangerously  extended.  A  resolute  leader  with  an 
efficient  force  of  150,000  men  might  do  wonders. 
Whether  Xazim  is  such  a  leader,  and  whether  his  force 
is  equipped  in  a  fashion  to  make  it  capable  of  springing 
to  his  will,  arc  questions  to  which  the  next  few  hours 
must  supply  the  answers. 

We  fear,  however,  that  whatever  the  Commander 
may  be,  the  instrument  in  his  hand  is  not  trustworthy. 
Want  of  food,  and  want  of  officers,  spells  want  of  dis- 
cipline ;  these  and  the  number  of  untrained  men  in  the 
ranks  are,  it  would  appear,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Ottoman  armies  of  to-day.  Even  though  the  battle 
now  in  progress  were  to  go  against  him,  with  an  army 
of  a  different  Stamp  Xazim  might  fall  back  on 
Rodosto,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  supplied  by  the  help  of  the  Turkish  sea 
power  might  entrench   himself  in   a  posiion  against 


which  his  opponents  might  dash  themselves  in 
vain  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Russians  did  at 
Plevna.  Again,  before  Constantinople  can  be  reached 
the  lines  of  Tchadalja  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  there  will  be  found  flanks  that  cannot  be  turned 
and  sites  admirably  suited  to  defence.  Before  we  make 
up  our  minds  that  all  is  over  we  might  recall  the  story 
of  Torres  Vedras  and  reflect  that  the  Bulgarians  can 
find  new  supplies  in  Thrace  and  must  have  seriously 
strained,  if  they  have  not  indeed  outrun,  their  system 
of  supply.  Even  if  there  be  no  Wellington  with  the 
Turks,  and  there  be  no  eventual  advance  from  the 
Torres  Vedras  we  describe,  there  might  well  be  another 
Plevna  and  a  tremendous  resistance  in  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula.  But,  if  the  Turkish  rank  and  file  be  de- 
moralised, the  omens  arc  unfavourable,  and  moreover 
intervention  is  in  the  air. 


OPTIMISM  AND  HOME  RULE. 

WE  have  it  now,  on  Mr.  Asquith's  own  confession, 
that   the    real    argument   for    Home   Rule  is 
optimism.      We  are  not  to  put  our  trust  in  his  safe- 
guards, in  his  nicely  worded  clauses;  we  are  not  to 
depend  on  any  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Home  Rule  will  succeed  not  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  plan  but  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  people. 
We  are  to  have  faith  and  not  to  ask  for  reasons,  or  at 
least  we  are  not  to  set  much  store  by  them  if  we  get 
them.     We  are  to  believe  in  the  Irish — that  is,  the 
Nationalist  Irish— and  all  will  go  well.    The  funda- 
mental difference,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith,  between 
the  two  parties  is  that  we  do  not  believe  that  Home 
Rule  will  turn  out  for  good  ;  they  do.    They  have  faith  ; 
we  have  not.    He  admits  that  if  serious  difficulties  did 
arise  between  the  two  Parliaments,  if  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment did  indulge  in  a  persecuting  policy  towards  the 
minority,  if  they  were  not  loyal  to  the  Empire  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Government 
plan  would  break  down.    Home  Rule,  indeed,  under  any 
plan  would  break  down.     But  as  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  Irish  Government  is  going  to  do  none  of  these 
things,  we  need  not  be  afraid.    If  we  trust  them,  they 
will  respond.    This  is  all  very  pretty,  no  doubt,  this 
theory  of  faith  and  confidence  that  all  is  going  to  turn 
out  for  the  best.  It  is  quite  in  the  vein  of  the  old  "  Union 
of  Hearts"  talk,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  audiences 
rose  en  masse  with  much  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  The 
style  suited  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  he  believed  with  such  fer- 
vour himself  that  he  could   infect  other  people  and 
warm  them  into  taking  him  on  trust.    Mr.  Asquith 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  Gladstone  manner  but  none  of 
the  Gladstone  nature.      When  an  intellectual  lawyer 
asks  you  to  take  a  tremendous  plunge  into  unsounded 
and  unexplored  depths  in  credulous  optimism  as  to  the 
result,  you  are  more  inclined  to  be  suspicious  than  to 
applaud  and  do  it.    One  feels  very  sure  he  would  much 
rather  give  you   some  evidence  of  the  safety  of  the 
plunge,  if  he  had  any  to  give,  than  ask  you  to  do  it  in 
faith.     Is  not  this  appeal  to  optimism  an  advocate's 
device?    It  was  wicked  to  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  all 
know ;  but  nobody  has  yet  set  Mr.   Asquith   on  the 
prophet's  pinnacle.    When  he  goes  on  to  protest  that 
he  would  rather  be  credulously  optimistic  and  wrong 
than  pessimistic  and  right,  we  know  he  is  only  speaking 
on  instructions,  for  he  could  not  be  such  a  fool.  One 
could  not  take  seriously  a  statesman  that  deliberately 
preferred  to  see  things  as  they  are  not  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.    This  is  not 
serious  speaking,   and  it  shows  Mr.   Asquith's  con- 
tempt for  the  assembly  he  has  degraded  that  he  should 
talk  to  it  in  such  a  way.     However,  it  is  important  that 
Mr.  Asquith  has  admitted  that  Home  Rule  is  justifiable 
only  on  an  optimistic  assumption  ;  that  the  answer  to 
Unionist  objections  is  not  that  the  Bill  meets  them  but 
that  the  situation  assumed  by  the  objections  will  not 
arise;  if  it  did,  the  mischief  predicted  would  happen. 
Therefore  the  one  important  thing  to  calculate  is  the 
probability  of  these  things  happening,  precisely  what 
Mr.  Asquith  says  we  are  not  to  calculate,  but  credu- 
lously to  assume  for  the  best.     Mr.  Asquith  knows  and 
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admits  that  Home  Rule  will  give  men  not  of  goodwill 
opportunities  for  mischief  which  the  present  system  docs 
not  give  them  ;  he  admits  that  his  plan  is  workable  only 
bv  the  goodwill  of  those  who  have  to  work  it,  both  in 
Ireland  and  here.  Knowing  that  you  generally  get  the 
best  out  of  a  man  by  believing  in  him,  Mr.  Asquith 
takes  the  line  of  professing  boundless  belief  in  his  Irish 
friends,  which  is  a  more  intelligible  explanation  of  his 
optimism  than  belief  in  its  reality.  In  his  position  it 
is  the  more  politic  attitude.  If,  willy-nilly,  you  have 
to  start  a  rickety  machine,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  hope  for  the  best.  This  is  Mr.  Asquith's  case. 
But  it  is  not  our  case.  We  have  not  got  to  start  a 
Home  Rule  machine,  and  before  we  help  it  on  its  w  ay 
we  prefer  to  calculate  the  chances  of  its  working  to 
blandly  assuming  it  will.  We  look  at  the  history  of 
Ireland;  we  consider  the  origin  and  persistence  of  the 
difference  between  the  Ulster  Unionists  and  the  National- 
ists ;  we  consider  the  history  of  Nationalist  political 
methods  ;  w  e  consider  the  nature  of  the  Nationalist 
movement ;  what  has  been  its  impulse,  w  hat  its  motive  ; 
we  look  at  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  directed 
it,  what  and  who  have  been  its  leading  spirits.  All 
these  considerations  point  to  the  strong  probability  of 
there  being;  in  the  Irish  Parliament  at  least  a  consider- 
able anti-English  element ;  a  persistent  tendency  to  press 
for  independence  of  England  ;  a  persistent  antagonism 
between  the  Nationalist  majority  and  the  Belfast  ele- 
ment, an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the  majority 
to  use  the  advantage  of  their  new  power  against  their 
traditional  opponents  ;  to  pay  off  old  scores.  The 
calculation  might  turn  out  w  rong- ;  these  fears  might 
prove  unfounded ;  but  on  any  sober  reasoning  the 
chances  are  much  the  other  way.  We  agree  that  land 
purchase  and  other  economic  benefits  conferred  on  the 
Irish  have  taken  the  edge  off  the  anti-English  antipathy 
of  the  people ;  that  they  are  more  concerned  with  their 
own  business  now  than  with  "patriotism  "  ;  that  there 
is  little  political  crime.  But  we  should  not  admit 
that  the  same  change  had  come  over  the  politicians. 
There  are  others,  too,  opposed  to  Mr.  Redmond  and 
working  for  Ireland's  economic  benefit,  who  are  yet 
profoundly  anti-English  and  anti-Imperial.  Moreover, 
this  change  for  the  better  has  grow  n  up  under  a  Unionist 
regime.  (No  one  can  take  seriously  the  party  contention 
that  the  improvement  springs  from  the  near  prospect 
of  Home  Rule.)  So  that  we  are  asked  to  take  the 
great  practical  risks  of  Home  Rule,  trusting  to  luck, 
when  a  change  for  the  better,  a  change  towards  the 
very  ends  for  which  we  are  asked  to  risk  Home  Rule, 
has  already  set  in  without  it.  We  should  be  fools  to 
take  the  risk. 

As  usual,  the  Government  do  not  believe  in  their  own 
case.  They  take  their  stand  on  confidence  in  Nationalist 
virtue,  yet  they  fill  their  Bill  with  safeguards  against 
Nationalist  vice.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
Nationalists  w  ill  do  nothing  we  need  guard  against ;  so 
they  provide  safeguards  which  they  admit  would  not 
work  if  they  did.  We  are  not  to  put  our  trust  in  safe- 
guards but  in  Nationalist  good.  Then  why  not  leave  the 
safeguards  out?  Let  us  have  it  one  way  or  another, 
either  real  checks  on  the  Irish  Parliament  or  none.  Does 
it  look  like  trust  in  the  Irish  to  keep  the  Irish  executive 
for  six  years  without  the  control  of  the  Constabulary? 
This  executive  is  responsible  for  order  in  Ireland;  yet 
for  six  years  it  will  have  no  force  with  which  to  keep 
order.  After  six  years  the  Constabulary  are  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  Irish  Government,  but  they  will  also 
have  to  do  work  for  the  Imperial  Government.  We  are 
told  they  are  to  be  the  servants  of  one  Government,  the 
agents  of  another.  No  doubt  the  constable  will  be 
given  a  legal  training  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  justly 
between  his  relations  to  the  two  Governments.  We  do 
not  envy  the  unfortunate  officer  if  his  employer  and  his 
principal  fall  out.  How  can  he  serve  both  ?  He  can- 
not. But  there  are  not  going  to  be  anv  differences  we 
are  told.    Optimism  is  the  only  solution. 

But  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  veto  ;  that,  again,  does  not 
seem  to  show,  on  the  face  of  it,  unbounded  belief  in  the 
-Nationalists.  But  it  will  never  be  used,  so  it  does  not 
matter.    Mr.  Redmond  is  well  content  to  have  it  in  the 


Bill,  lor  he  knows,  as  we  all  know,  it  could  never  be 
effec  tual.  The  Governor's  veto  on  Colonial  Bills  is  gone 
in  fact  ;  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  veto  on  Irish  Bills  u  ill 
be  equally  invalid.  It  could  only  operate  in  a  matter  of 
no  controversy  and  of  no  importance,  when  il  might  as 
well  not  be  there.  Mr.  Asquith  could  not  make  much  of 
the  Colonial  analogy.  He  cited  the  Canadian  precedent 
as  to  Asiatic  immigration,  but  it  came  to  very  little, 
for  the  Bill  resulted  in  a  compromise,  leaving  in  force 
much  of  the  vetoed  law.  But  another  immigration  pre- 
cedent, curiously  not  referred  to  in  the  debate,  proves 
the  impossibility  of  using  the  veto.  The  Transvaal 
enactment  as  to  native  immigrants  from  India  was 
flagrantly  unjust  and  manifestly  anti-Imperial.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  Government  detested  the 
law  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  much.  On 
every  ground,  had  it  been  possible,  that  law  would 
have  been  vetoed  ;  but  it  was  not.  Will  it  be  more 
possible  to  veto  an  anti-Imperial  Irish  Bill?  The  veto, 
like  the  rest,  is  no  help.  There  is  nothing-  for  it  but 
Mr.   Asquith's  optimism. 

Neither  at  first  sight  does  the  adoption  of  proportional 
representation  for  the  Second  Irish  Chamber  look  quite 
like  absolute  optimism  as  to  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  the  Nationalist  majority.  Mr.  Asquith  has  never 
shown  any  enthusiasm  for  proportional  voting,  and  he 
is  always  strong  on  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Why  then,  if 
he  has  the  optimistic  belief  he  avowed  in  the  working 
of  Home  Rule,  does  he  see  need  to  make  this  tremen- 
dous, and  certainly  not  democratic,  innovation  in  the 
Irish  Parliament?  True,  it  is  very  likely  Mr.  Healy  is 
right  in  saying  that  it  will  prove  an  illusory  safeguard 
for  the  minority.  But  their  case  can  hardly  be  so  bad 
as  it  would  have  been  in  a  Second  Chamber  nominated 
wholly  by  a  Nationalist  Government — Mr.  Asquith's 
first  proposal.  Apparently  his  optimism  broke  down 
when  it  came  to  discussing-  in  commitee  this  plan  of 
Nationalist  nomination.  One  is  glad  to  see  an  experi- 
ment in  proportional  representation  tried,  whatever 
may  happen.  It  is  at  least  an  idea  more  worthy  of 
intelligent  beings  than  rule  by  a  bare  majority.  But 
effective  safeguard  for  the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland  it 
cannot  be.  It  is  a  fair  seeming  security  and  rather 
pretty  concession,  on  paper,  to  a  minority,  but  safe. 
The  Nationalists  could  not  be  really  upset  by  it.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  saved  his  face  both  ways.  He  has  been 
gracious  to  the  minority  without  giving  them  anything 
that  will  help  them  against  the  majority. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRIANGULAR  ELECTION. 

IS  the  new  world  as  weary  of  party  politics  as  is 
the  old?  Can  it  be  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  the  politicians  have  roared  till  the  man  in  the 
street  is  deafened  and  incapable,  if  he  w  ould,  of  hearing- 
further?  Yet  much  of  this  indifference  may  be  due  to 
the  spectral  aspect  of  a  third  party  contest  where  no 
true  third  party  is.  Mr.  Taft's  position  is  plain  and 
intelligible.  He  stands  for  the  cause  of  things  as  they 
arc.  Domestically,  he  has  been  driven  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  candidature  to  promises  of  reform  w  hich  menace 
multi-millionaires.  "  It  don't  worry  me  any  ",  was 
the  judgment  of  one  prince  of  industry  w  hen  Mr.  Roose- 
velt first  began  this  game,  and  he  probably  is  less 
concerned  for  the  raised  right  hand  of  Mr.  Taft.  The 
President  safely  re-elected,  there  might  be  a  certain 
measure  of  reform — "as  much  religion  as  my  brother 
likes  ",  in  the  immortal  phrase  of  Hannah  Godw  in 
about  her  future  sister-in-law. — but  assuredly  not  more, 
nor  aught  to  hurt.  Abroad,  again,  Mr.  Taft  has  made 
concessions  to  the  worst  sort  of  party  baseness  by  his 
altitude  over  Panama.  In  his  defence  the  best  his 
friends  can  urge  is  that,  should  he  securely  sit  a  second 
time  in  the  White  House,  his  bark  will  prove  to  be  less 
than  his  bite,  and  his  bark  just  part  of  that  painful 
price  which  democracy  exacts  in  a  world  of  Irishry  and 
"  Dutchmen  "  voters. 

As  against  this  what  does  Mr..  Roosevelt  stand  for 
but  just  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  bull  moose,  the  large 
aggressive  personality,  the  jolly   boy  in  double  eye- 
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glasses  with  the  "  friendly  snarl".  Enthusiasm  for  a 
personality  is  intelligible,  and  we  can  understand  the 
cynical  or  frankly  bored  elector,  in  despair  or  in  derision 
of  serious  politics  and  politicians,  plumping  for  the 
figure  which  amuses  him  most.  But  viewed  seriously 
what  remains?  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  against  the  domi- 
nation of  party  bosses  and  declares  war  on  "  the 
machine  ".  But  merely  because  the  machine  is  going 
smoothly  and  well  for  that  official  candidate  whom, 
swearing  noisily  that  himself  would  never  again  be  a 
competitor,  he  led  into  the  Presidential  chair,  and  now 
reviles  for  a  reluctance  to  play  the  part  of  warming-pan 
no  longer  wanted.  Thus  the  "  Roosevelt  charter  "  is 
one  of  "  plain  people  v.  bosses  ".  The  Trusts  are 
to  have  a  terrible  time  consule  Theodore.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
legitimate  pride  of  every  sane  and  self-respecting 
American  and  is  respected  by  every  known  body  of 
jurists.  But  in  the  interest — no  !  for  the  diversion, 
not  in  the  interest — of  the  "  plain  people  "  the 
judiciary  is  to  be  overruled  by  the  voice  of  the  mob,  and 
the  Constitution  to  be  as  nothing  when  the  windy  sove- 
reign will  beats  up  against  it.  A  sillier,  wickeder 
"  platform  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  But 
anything,  of  course,  will  serve  which  dishes  Mr.  Taft 
and  brings  on  another  spell  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Nay,  the 
bull  moose  is  so  much  a  law  unto  itself  that  its  cyni- 
cism and  impudence  envelop  and  inspire  its  allies  all 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic.  A  British  ambassador  at 
Washington  received  his  conge  because  in  a  private 
and  privileged  communication  he  expressed  an  hypo- 
thetical approval  of  one  candidate  at  a  Presidential 
election.  Now  the  voice  of  a  British  legislator  is  raised 
in  appeal  to  the  British  Government  to  stand  aside  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  duty  and  not  raise  certain 
matters — very  awkward  for  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt — until  the  present  American  election  is  over. 
East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  as  we  know,  and  the 
source  from  which  this  pleasing  proposal  emanated  was 
racially,  no  doubt,  an  alien  one.  But  even  that  conso- 
latory reflexion  does  not  quite  restore  our  equanimity 
that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  possible — and  from  our 
own  side  of  the  House. 

Against  Mr.  Taft's  Conservatism,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's soi-disant  Liberalism,  remains,  of  course,  the 
honest  Radicalism  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Here  is 
a  reformer  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  have  fluttered 
already  many  Trust  dovecots.  He — unlike  another — 
has  no  uncomfortable  past  and  no  subterranean  deal- 
ings with  the  Standard  Oil  magnates  on  which  his 
opponents  are  striving  (and  not  at  all  as  men  without 
hope)  to  let  in  daylight.  If  anyone  is  a  foe  to  the 
excessive  and  undue  influence  of  the  dollar,  to  Tammany 
and  the  Beckers,  to  bosses  and  all  things  unlovely  and 
of  ill-report  it  is  that  American  academic  type  which 
the  Englishman  who  has  been  brought  in  touch  with 
it  has  learned  to  regard,  deploring  that  in  its  own 
country  it  does  not  carry  greater  weight,  and  in  ours 
is  so  little  known.  Of  that  type  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  fine 
example,  and,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he  is  become  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  when  such  a  candidate  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  elected.  The  Democrats  are 
steadily  behind  him,  and  the  South,  we  may  believe, 
having  long  since  discarded  one  wooer  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt who  sought  to  unsolidify  it  ,has  now  made  up 
its  mind  that  another,  in  Mr.  Taft,  is,  as  in  their  pleasant 
candid  way  they  put  it,  both  "  stupid  and  insincere". 
The  Southerners  have  less  to  say  about  Panama  and 
that  "  national  disgrace  "  which  the  best  men  in  the 
American  Senate  have  denounced,  and  perhaps  their 
aversion  is  less  from  the  great  advocate  of  arbitration, 
gone  very  badly  back  upon  his  principles,  than  from 
their  own  tactless  and  suspect  wooer.  At  least  they 
promise  to  be  neither  pro-Taft  nor  pro-Roosevelt;  and, 
whether  Panama  turns  the  scale  or  no,  the  more  respect- 
able American  opinion  on  either  side  of  politics  may  be 
expected  on  general  grounds  to  How  to  the  side  of  the 
Democratic  candidate.  It  is  actually  whispered  that, 
not  content  with  Tariff  revision,  he  may  not  think  it 
necessary  to  a  decent  Civil  Service  to  turn  out  every 
postmaster  on  attaining  office  ! 


For  ourselves,  the  sole  object  of  our  concern  is  under 
which  administration  we  are  least  likely  to  be  cozened 
over  Panama.  Because  he  was  "  out  "  for  popularity, 
Mr.  Taft  discarded  the  principle  with  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  name  would  be  honourably  associated. 
He  has  dished  himself  with  posterity  and  with 
decent  coevals.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  he  has 
gained  in  popularity.  There  has  been  wonderfully 
little  twisting  the  lion's  tail  in  written  or  spoken 
comment  over  Panama.  The  private  comment  of 
intelligent  Americans  has  been  honourably  shame- 
faced, usually  tempered  with  the  pertinent  query, 
"  Say,  why  do  you  keep  on  old  man  Bryce,  anyhow?  " 
The  diplomacy  of  Britain  has  indeed  come  as  near  being 
eclipsed  as  was  possible  to  a  single  ex-professor, 
backed  by  a  brother  amateur  in  Downing  Street.  In 
such  protests  as  they  have  achieved,  this  cheerful 
couple  seem  not  to  have  moved  until  kicked  into  it  by 
Canada.  They  will  be  fortunate,  and  so  shall  we,  if  the 
Presidential  election  and  a  change  of  heart  among  Ameri- 
cans save  England  from  the  results  of  their  weakness. 
We  hope,  but  we  are  far  from  cock-sure  on  that  issue. 
A  rondeau,  attributed  to  Mr.  Henley  before  a  Presiden- 
tial election  twenty  years  and  more  ago,  is  recalled  with 
a  sigh  to-day.  Another  Democrat  was  just  then  about 
to  enter  the  White  House  : 

"  With  Cleveland  in  no  more  shall  we  complain, 
An  end,  an  end  is  come  on  James  G.  Blaine  ; 
The  solid  South  mails  back  the  golden  age, 
The  Anglophobiac  must  abate  his  rage  ",  etc. 

That  was  the  glad  opening.  But  the  poet,  after 
certain  gradations,  ended  on  a  less  certain  note, 

"  How,  if,  in  fact,  the  status  quo  remain? 
With  Cleveland  in?  " 

Here  again  the  status  quo  may  remain,  and  the 
Panama  question  and  Britain's  rights,  after  all,  not 
be  sent  for  arbitration.  The  meaning  and  value 
of  the  word  "Retaliation"  may  then  come  home 
to  Englishmen,  and  it  may  dawn  on  us  that  there 
are  better  ways  of  securing  the  respect  of  a  busi- 
ness-like people  like  the  Americans  than  by  grovel- 
ling before  them,  unarmed.  Also,  it  may  begin 
to  occur  to  us  that,  after  all,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
not  a  principle  which  Britons  are  specially  bound  or 
interested  in  maintaining,  and  that  if  any  other  Power  is 
inclined  to  question  its  sacredness,  the  Americans  may 
be  left  to  defend  it  alone. 


THE  CITY. 

THIS  has  been  the  most  anxious  week  experienced 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  long  time  past. 
Business  was  almost  suspended  while  brokers  and 
jobbers  were  counting  up  the  cost  of  the  two-day  panic 
which  occurred  three  weeks  ago.  It  was  known  that 
several  weak  places  in  the  markets  had  been  patched 
up,  some  dealers  having  received  assistance  which 
would  carry  them  over  the  settlement.  The  anxiety  was 
in  respect  of  probable  difficulties  which  had  not  been 
disclosed.  A  few  failures  were  considered  inevitable, 
and  the  question  was  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liabilities 
that  would  come  to  light.  Fortunately,  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  had  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for 
eventualities,  and  the  number  of  casualties  has  been 
very  small  having  regard  to  the  heavy  losses  recorded 
in  quotations.  On  Pay  Day  (Wednesday),  when  it  was 
found  that  only  three  failures  had  been  notified,  the 
tension  slackened  and  a  wave  of  cheerfulness  came  over 
the  markets.  The  revival  of  confidence,  however,  was 
tempered  by  the  thought  that  relief  would  not  be  com- 
plete until  the  Paris  settlement  was  over,  and  that  the 
position  on  other  Continental  bourses  was  not  quite 
clear. 

A  most  satisfactory  feature  was  the  strength  of 
Consols,  which  seems  to  presume  an  early  termination 
of  the  war  in  the  Near  East.  The  assurances  given  of 
the  pacific  character  of  the  Austrian  policy  and  the 
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belief  that  the  Powers  are  in  complete  accord  caused  a 
vigorous  upward  movement  in  British  Funds  despite 
the  somewhat  unfavourable  monetary  situation.  Inci- 
dentally the  result  of  the  issue  of  the  New  South  Wales 
loan  of  500,000  must  be  considered  satisfactory  in 
the  circumstances,  as  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  was 
left  with  the  underwriters. 

Another  interesting  market  movement  is  the  strength 
of  what,  for  the  time  being,  are  known  as  the  war  loans. 
The  successes  of  the  Balkan  allies  have  been  reflected 
in  sharp  advances  among  Bulgarian,  Greek,  Servian 
and  Montenegrin  bonds,  while  Turkish  issues  have  also 
received  a  measure  of  support.  These  improvements, 
however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  much 
actual  business. 

The  Home  Railway  department  was  unusually  prompt 
in  responding  to  the  more  confident  sentiment  in  finan- 
cial circles.  Probably  bear  repurchases  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  recovery.  The  traffic  returns  of 
the  principal  lines  so  far  this  half-year  are  highly 
encouraging.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  gross 
results  of  several  companies  for  the  current  six  months 
will  exceed  all  previous  records.  As  the  significance 
of  these  figures  becomes  more  generally  recognised  a 
moderate  improvement,  at  least,  should  be  established, 
especially  if  rates  and  fares  are  to  be  increased  ;  but, 
for  the  present,  the  international  political  situation  over- 
shadows local  influences. 

Canadian  Pacific  stock  has  been  paying  the  penalty 
of  its  international  popularity.  A  renewal  of  anxiety 
in  Berlin  caused  further  liquidation,  and  the  decline 
recorded  during  the  month  of  October  amounted  to 
twenty  points.  On  the  other  hand,  any  news  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  among  investors  is  likely  to  find 
speedy  reflexion  in  the  quotation.  The  net  earnings 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  show  an  increase  of  $1,720,000. 

The  American  market  is  still  disturbed  by  the  Balkan 
situation.  During  the  brief  panic  in  Paris,  Berlin  and 
London  a  very  large  amount  of  American  securities  were 
bought  by  Wall  Street.  The  total  value  is  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  ^"6,000,000.  Wall  Street  is  hoping 
to  sell  the  bulk  of  these  securities  back  to  Europe  at  a.- 
profit ;  but  at  present  there  is  a  natural  disinclination  to 
advance  prices  because  of  the  fear  that  any  further 
complications  in  the  European  situation  might  induce  a 
renewal  of  liquidation  of  American  stocks.  Meanwhile 
the  crop  position  is  excellent,  and  the  anticipation  of 
a  lengthy  period  of  trade  activity  is  subject  only  to 
the  consideration  that  the  election  of  Dr.  Wilson  as 
President  would  have  a  detrimental  effect. 

Among  Foreign  Rails  great  weakness  has  been  dis- 
played in  Brazil  Common  owing  to  a  resumption  of  sales 
from  the  Continent ;  but  here  again  bear  repurchases 
started  a  recovery.  Mexican  Rails  are  getting  over  the 
effects  of  the  Diaz  revolution,  and  Argentine  stocks 
have  the  benefit  of  some  good  traffics.  Entre  Rios 
issues  hardened  on  the  publication  of  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  Argentine  Railway  Company  in  respect  of 
future  dividends  under  the  Farquhar  regime. 

The  Mining  markets  hve  been  depressed  by  Con- 
tinental liquidation  ;  but  it  is  recognised  that  in  the 
Kaffir  section  (as  in  several  other  departments  of  the 
"  House  ")  purchases  can  now  be  made  which  in  course 
of  time  are  sure  to  provide  profits  for  those  who  are 
prepared  to  take  shares  off  the  market. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  markets  the  outstanding  feature 
is  the  resumption  of  influential  buying  of  P.  and  O. 
deferred  stock  and  Royal  Mails.  This  has  revived  all 
the  old  rumours  of  amalgamations  which  have  been  so 
frequently  denied.  It  suffices  to  note  that  shipping 
shares  of  late  have  been  rather  severely  depressed, 
while  shipping  companies  are  earning  record  profits. 

As  regards  the  speculative  financial  position  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  middle  of  next  week  the  worst  should 
be  known.  If  nothing  serious  happens  the  tone  of  the 
markets  may  still  be  somewhat  subdued  for  a  time, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  "wreckage  "  is 
floating  about  after  the  storm. 


INSURANCE. 
Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Life. 

POSSESSING  a  directorate  largely  comprised  of 
medical  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  the  Clerical, 
Medical  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society  has  con- 
stantly succeeded  in  a  department  of  insurance  enter- 
prise that  has  generally  produced  failure.  liver  since 
the  office  was  established  in  1824  its  doors  have  been 
open  to  persons  so  much  below  the  average  standard 
of  health  as  to  be  uninsurable  elsewhere,  and  already 
some  10,000  or  11,000  "invalid"  lives  have  been 
assured  on  terms  of  the  utmost  fairness,  owing  to  the 
excellent  system  of  distributing  bonuses  adopted.  It 
used  to  be  a  common  prediction  that  these  unhealthy 
lives  would  ultimately  lead  to  what  are  known  as  "  mor- 
tality troubles  ",  but  the  last  of  those  predictions  was 
heard  a  g<x>d  many  years  ago,  and  everybody  is  now 
aware  that  the  business  is  conducted  on  the  soundest 
principles.  When  the  amount  of  surplus  divided  in- 
creases decennially  from  ^345,000  in  1881  to 
^.'428,450  in  1891,  to  ^597, 415  in  1901,  and  to 
^756,070  in  191 1,  and  the  valuation  bases  are  during 
the  interval  considerably  strengthened,  it  would  indeed 
need  some  courage  to  suggest  that  invalid  assurance 
has  not  been  justified  by  the  facts.  What  proportion 
of  the  assurances  in  force  are  in  respect  of  rated-up 
lives  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  not  far  short  of 
one-third  or  two-fifths,  seeing  that  on  30  June  191 1, 
when  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  was  made,  there 
were  about  17,000  policies  in  existence.  Not  a  very 
large  number  in  all  could  therefore  have  been  issued, 
because  the  Society  has  lost  comparatively  few  lives  by 
death,  only  a  few  by  maturity,  and  it  has  not  suffered 
severely  through  the  surrender  of  policies. 

The  business  transacted  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  an 
unusually  permanent  character,  and  the  Society,  not- 
withstanding its  great  age,  is  still  rapidly  increasing 
in  importance.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  report 
presented  at  the  meeting  held  yesterday  to  realise  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  The  first  year  of  a 
new  quinquennium  is  seldom  favourable  to  growth,  but 
the  premium  income  of  the  Clerical,  Medical  and 
General  increased  from  ^,'401,304  in  1910-11  to 
^410,752  in  1911-12;  the  consideration  for  annuities 
granted  from  ^27,022  to  ^,'37,662,  and  the  net  receipts 
from  interest,  dividends,  and  rents  from  ^.204,606  to 
^207,495.  these  comparisons  testify  to  satisfac- 

tory progress;  so  docs  an  increase  from  ^5,468,071  to 
^"5,531,373  in  the  life  assurance  fund.  At  first  sight 
an  increase  of  about  ,£63,302  may  not  appear  to  be 
particularly  large,  but  it  was  so  in  reality.  Between 
1906  and  191 1  the  fund  augmented  by  £942,285,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  the  quinquennium — an  exceptionally 
favourable  one,  by  the  way — a  gain  of  £279,310  was 
secured.  To  the  present  amount  of  £63,302  the  far 
larger  sum  of  £242,537  has,  however,  to  be  added 
in  respect  of  special  bonus  payment,  and  a  real  in- 
crease of  £305,839  is  then  revealed.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  in  no  previous  year  of  its  existence  was 
this  old  Society  quite  so  prosperous,  although  in  recent 
years  its  prosperity  can  truthfully  be  asserted  to  have 
been  without  stint. 

In  certain  directions,  indeed,  the  past  year's  work 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  successful.  As  a  general 
rule  the  opening  of  a  new  quinquennium  is  marked  Dy 
an  appreciable  contraction  of  the  volume  of  new  busi- 
ness transacted,  but  the  Society  completed  last  year  1033 
policies  for  a  net  amount  of  £720,289,  obtaining  a 
yearly  renewal  premium  income  of  £28,297,  plus 
£•579  by  "ay  of  single  payments.  These  totals  not 
only  compared  most  favourably  with  those  recorded  for 
the  first  year  of  the  1906-11  term,  but  they  nearly 
approached  the  high-water  mark  obtained  in  1910-11, 
when  1023  policies  for  £782,009  were  issued  and  the 
new  premiums  were  £31,502  and  £6249  respectively. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  moreover,  to  find  that 
claims  by  death  increase  immediately  a  valuation  has 
been  made  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  rapidly-progressive 
business  there  is,  of  course,  a  regular  tendency  for  the 
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amount  of  the  provision  to  enlarge.  Not  for  the  first 
time,  however,  the  experience  of  the  Clerical,  Medical 
and  Genera!  w  as  just  the  reverse.  Only  ,£196,535  had 
to  be  provided  for  mortality  claims  in  1911-12,  against 
£220,096  in  the  preceding  year,  when  a  quinquennial 
minimum  was  obtained.  In  regard  to  the  amount  now 
recorded  the  directors  say  :  "  The  claims  by  death  were 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1902  ;  they  .  .  .  were 
much  within  the  sum  expected  ".  It  is  evident  from 
the  board's  remark,  and  also  from  the  figures  given 
above,  that  an  exceptionally  important  mortality  profit 
has  just  been  secured,  and  it  is  already  possible  to  pre- 
dict that  the  results  of  the  current  quinquennium  will 
be  as  satisfactory  as  were  those  of  the  one  recently 
expired.  In  the  matter  of  suspended  mortality  a 
better  start  has  been  made,  and,  secondly,  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  interest  appears  to  have  been  secured  on 
the  life  funds  in  1911-12  than  in  1906-7,  the  year  with 
which  all  comparisons  have  to  be  made. 


THE  STATUE  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK  AT  WHITBY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus    .    .    .  : 

FOR  the  Londoner  to  visit  the  new  and  noble  creation 
of  English  sculpture  with  which  Mr.  Gervase 
Beckett's  generosity  and  Mr.  John  Tweed's  genius  have 
enriched  the  little  town  of  Whitby  involves  something 
of  a  pilgrimage  ;  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Time  and 
trouble  taken  help  to  a  certain  preparation  and  insu- 
lation of  the  mind,  which  is  necessary  if  we  would 
contemplate  a  great  work  of  art  free  from  the  trivial 
preoccupations  of  everyday  life.  The  house  where  I 
was  staying  lay  some  thirty  miles  across  the  high 
moors,  and  our  journey  was  through  dales  and  valleys, 
beside  winding  rivers,  by  little  Yorkshire  villages 
nestling  under  hillsides,  with  a  chattering  rush  up  the 
cold  breast  of  the  moors,  and  a  long  flight  over  the 
purple  of  the  heather  on  that  great  tableland  from  which 
one  descends,  by  a  magnificent  access,  to  Whitby  and 
the  sea.  The  wind  beat  hard  upon  us,  pure  and  cold 
as  the  sea  itself  ;  and  it  was  thus,  enclosed  as  it  were 
between  two  long  and  silent  hours  of  deep  breathing 
of  the  air  and  rich  viewing  of  the  world  to  which  he 
was  native,  that  the  vision  of  Captain  Cook  came  to 
me,  the  vision  of  a  man  come  back  to  abide,  in  the 
immortality  of  art,  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  first 
set  out  to  explore  the  world. 

The  statue,  a  bronze  figure  between  seven  and  eight 
feet  in  height,  stands  on  the  cliff  on  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour.  Before  I  looked  at  it  I  looked  down  and 
about  me — on  the  wrinkled  floor  of  the  sea,  on  the 
moles,  littered  with  cranes  and  scaffolding,  which 
shelter  the  harbour  mouth,  on  the  serried  rows  of  little 
red  houses  that  form  the  old  town,  on  the  ruined  abbey 
crowning  the  opposite  height.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  I  looked  up  at  the  figure.  He  is  standing,  as 
I  had  expected,  looking  down  on  the  harbour  and 
across  it  to  the  sea  road  that  leads  to  the  south  and 
the  world.  The  first  impression  received  is  one  of 
extreme  simplicity.  There  are  no  accessories;  just 
the  figure  of  a  man.  He  is  not  pointing  or  leaning  or 
posing  or  gesticulating,  or  engaged  in  any  form  of 
doing — merely  in  being.  He  stands  square,  with  feet 
planted  firmly  and  sufficiently  apart,  bare-headed,  and 
dre  ssed  in  the  plain  coat,  breeches,  hose  and  buckled 
shoes  of  the  time.  The  shoulders  are  set  back  and 
give  the  body  a  delightful  balance  and  alertness  of 
poise;  it  is  that  of  a  man  ready  on  the  instant  for  sure 
and  decisive  movement.  The  face  is  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  imaginative  and  recorded  truth.  The  like- 
ness is  of  course  founded  on  the  known  portraits, 
but  the  artist  has  j >  1 1 1  into  it  his  own  conception  of 
the  character  revealed  in  Cook's  life  and  achievements. 
Seldom  do  the  eves  in  a  bronze  si  at  tie  express  very 
mini)  of  anything;  hut  by  wonderful  modelling  of  the  | 


spaces  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows  the  sculptor  has 
given  an  impression  of  hawk-like  keenness  of  vision 
combined  with  a  genial  and  almost  humorous  under- 
standing. It  is  thus  that  he  looks  down  on  that 
harbour  from  between  whose  two  pier-heads  his  ship 
first  went  out  to  sea  ;  it  is  thus  that  he  looks  out  to 
the  element  that  became  more  familiar  to  him  than 
the  town  itself. 

There  is  something  haunting  in  the  living  stillness 
of  the  figure.  You  feel  that  he  has  come  back  to 
Whitby,  no  ghost  or  phantom,  but  a  mortal  who  has  put 
on  immortality  and  clothed  himself  in  the  incorruptible 
vesture  of  great  deeds.  The  people  of  the  place  feel 
it  ;  a  citizen,  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  figure  against  the  skyline  to  one 
climbing  up  the  slope  from  the  town,  said  to  me,  "  You 
would  think  someone  was  there  ".  He  appears  to  be 
watching  and  smiling,  as  I  hough  he  were  glad  to  be 
back  after  all  his  voyagings.  Standing  up  there  among 
the  high  winds,  between  the  airs  of  the  brown  moorland 
and  the  salt  gales  of  the  sea,  with  the  little  sounds  of 
Whitby's  daily  life — the  hammerings,  the  shoutings, 
the  marketings  of  silver  harvests,  and  the  rumblings  of 
wheels  over  cobble-stones — rising  up  from  the  town, 
does  he  remember  the  swooning  heat  and  stillness  of 
some  tropical  shore,  the  glory  of  strange  foliage,  the 
scream  of  strange  birds  in  the  forest,  the  bursting 
explosion  of  surf  on  a  coral  reef?  He  seems  to;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  high  and  simple  art 
like  that  of  Tweed  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  proclaim 
or  define  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  fact  com- 
memorated ;  but  provides  a  medium  which  will  give 
form  and  ideal  significance  to  the  individual  impression. 
Thus  every  citizen  of  Whitby  may  see  in  this  monument 
of  his  great  fellow-townsman  a  realisation  of  the  things 
to  which  he  most  nobly  aspires  ;  a  triumphant  answer 
to  his  puzzlings  over  the  dark  riddle  that  confronts  us 
here ;  an  assurance  that  the  universe  lies  within  the 
compass  of  a  man's  own  soul,  which  neither  Snaith 
nor  Whitby,  nor  any  escarpment  of  mere  material  rock, 
can  cut  oft  or  imprison. 

The  statue  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Mr.  Tweed's  work  yet  in  existence.  It  is  especially 
interesting  because  of  its  unusual  dimensions  ;  it  has 
all  the  dignity  and  emphasis  of  a  larger  statue,  but  its 
lesser  height,  combined  with  the  very  perfect  propor- 
tions of  the  pedestal,  produces  the  illusion  of  life-size 
reality,  and  gives  a  sense  of  intimacy  without  loss  of 
dignity  which  is  uncommon.  The  front  panel  of  the 
stone  pedestal  bears  the  coat  of  arms  ;  on  the  back  is 
carved  a  presentment  of  Cook's  ship,  the  "  Resolu- 
tion "  ;  on  one  side  are  the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
artist,  and  on  the  other  this  inscription  : 

FOR  THE  LASTING  MEMORY  OF  A  GREAT  YORK- 
SHIRE SEAMAN  THIS  BRONZE  HAS  BEEN  CAST 
AND  IS  LEFT  IN  THE  KEEPING  OF  WHITBY 
THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THOSE  GOOD  SHIPS  THAT 
BORE  HIM  ON  HIS  ENTERPRISES  BROUGHT 
HIM    TO    GLORY   AND    LEFT    HIM    AT  REST. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  well  done,  and  in  the  right  place. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MR.  GRANVILLE 
BARKER. 

By  John  Palmer. 

ONE  frequently  wonders  how  the  English  public 
acquired  its  reputation  as  a  sportsman.  Cer- 
tainly in  matters  of  mind  the  national  sporting  instinct 
simply  does  not  exist.  ^The  English  public  invariably 
backs  the  winner,  crying  Yah  !  to  the  man  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  the  odds  againsl  him.     When  the 

proprietor  of  a  newspaper  offers  the  public  an  induce- 
ment to  buy  it,  he  boasts  of  his  circulation.  If  he  can 
boasl  in  fractions  of  a  million,  he  may  be  tolerably  sure 
of  his  argument  ;  lor  the  crowd  just  loves  to  he  bullied. 
The  appeal  to  circulation  is  an  appeal  to  its  strongest 
instinct.  The  public,  though  it  is  not  made  up  of 
toadies,  is  itself  a  toady  to  the  marrow  of  its  cringing 
bonfis.     Consider  the  theatre.     No  sooner  has  a  play 
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run  for  fifty  nights  than  there  immediately  issues  a 
multitude  of  vainglorious  posters ;  and  another  fifty 
nights  double  the  force  of  the  argument.  "  Hurry  to 
see  this  wonderfully  successful  play  ",  runs  the  appeal, 
"  or  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  minority."  Successful 
managers,  like  successful  proprietors  of  daily  news- 
papers, have  accurately  measured  the  spirit  of  the  public 
in  this  regard.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  public 
•does  not  so  much  get  what  it  wants  as  what  it  may  be 
browbeaten  into  accepting. 

If  the  public  really  had  the  instincts  of  a  sportsman — 
if  the  public,  in  fact,  were  actively  and  intelligently 
aware  of  its  likes  and  dislikes  instead  of  delighting  to 
be  under  the  heel  of  its  successful  bullies — Mr.  Gran- 
ville Barker  would  not  this  week   be  concluding  his 
•evening  performances  of  "  A  Winter's  Tale  ".    If  the 
spectacle  of  a  good  fighter  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
had  any  appeal  for  the  English  playgoer,  he  would  now 
be  supporting  Mr.   Barker  in  his  hundred  thousands, 
■even  if  he  were  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Barker's  "  A 
"Winter's  Tale  "  was  precisely  the  thing  he  required. 
Like  the  Burbages  of  old,  Mr.  Barker  has  made  many 
men,  and  he  suffers  continually.    He  has  fought  the 
battle  of  good  plays ;  and,  not  content  with  these 
desperate  odds,  he  has  now  accepted  the  battle  of  good 
production.    If  ever  there  was  a  stirring  spectacle  in 
the  history  of  the  English  theatre,  it  was  Mr.  Barker 
on  the  morrow  of  his  adventure   with   "  A  Winter's 
Tale  ",  engaging  his  critics  single-handed,  and  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  the  bully-driven  public  on  his  simple  merits. 
Mr.  Barker  did  not  convert  some  of  his  opponents ; 
they  were  too  stupid  to  be  enabled   even   with  Mr. 
Barker's  assistance  to  perceive  that  they  were  wrong. 
But,  putting  aside  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  here 
was  an  unmistakable  appeal  to  the  mythical  English 
sportsman.     For  what  was  Mr.  Barker's  position?  He 
■was  appealing  frankly  from   the  newspaper   men  by 
whom  he  had  been  scandalously  and  ignorantly  mis- 
handled to  the  public  he  had  sought  to  please.  Mr. 
Barker  is  not  in  a  position  to  coerce  the  public  into 
accepting  his  ideas.    The  tactics  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial bully  reduce  themselves  in   the  long   run  to 
repeating  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  till  the 
public  ends  by  believing  him.    Mr.  Barker  has  neither 
the  temperament,   nor  the  queer,  distorted   kind  of 
ability,  nor — what  is  even  more  important — the  hard 
cash  to  be  able  to  do  this.    He  merely  offers  the  public 
a  good  thing,  and  asks-  it  to  give  him  a  fair  trial — to 
be  sure  at  least  before  it  refuses  what  he  has  to  offer 
that  it  really  does  not  want  it.    The  public  has  refused 
bis  invitation.    There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr. 
Barker's  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  is  more  what  the  public 
really  wants  than  Shakespeare  at  His  Majesty's.  But 
Shakespeare  at  His  Majesty's  is  a  habit  with  the  public. 
People  do  not  notice  it  is  impudent,  crude  stuff,  because, 
under  the  browbeating  rule  of  an  able  mesmerist,  they 
have  lost  the  habit  of  noticing  anything  at  all.    If  the 
public  could  recover  the  habit  of  wanting  anything,  it 
would  want  Mr.  Barker  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critics  to  drive  this  into  the  public's  head. 

Mr.  Barker  suffers  from  the  critics  for  a  curious  but 
an  obvious  reason.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  real 
critics  ;  not  of  the  descriptive  reporters  who  initial  their 
accounts  of  theatrical  proceedings  in  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  our  London  newspapers,  and  whose 
immense  power  for  mischief  is  one  of  the  curious  features 
of  our  mad  civilisation.  Mr.  Barker  suffers  from  real 
critics  by  their  inability  to  approach  his  work  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  according  to  the  same  standard,  in  which 
they  approach  the  work  of  the  majority  of  our  actor- 
managers.  We  take  Mr.  Barker  seriously.  We  enter 
the  Savoy  with  a  certainty  of  being  stimulated  by  an 
appeal  to  our  imagination  and  intelligence.  It  is 
granted  without  discussion  that  the  work  is  good.  On 
■this  understanding  we  begin  to  pick  holes.  The  work 
is  good  ;  but  it  is  not  perfect,  we  say.  If  we  are  not  a 
coxcomb,  we  pick  holes  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  Mr. 
Barker  is  much  more  keenly  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
of  his  production  than  we  are  ever  likeJy  to  be.  The 
point  is  that  even  our  adverse  criticism  is  a  compliment. 


Entering  almost  any  other  theatre  than  the  Savoy,  we 
are  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  keenly  surprised  if  the 
worst  does  not  appear.  We  praise  the  things  that  are 
not  very  bad,  instead  of  criticising  the  things  that  are 
not  very  good.  I  give  this  as  an  explanation  why  a 
criticism  by  a  competent  and  honest  critic  of  a  West 
End  production  olten  reads  less  favourably  than  his 
criticism  of  a  production  by  Mr.  Barker.  There  arc 
only  two  other  imaginable  reasons  for  this  difference  of 
tone  in  a  critical  notice.  One  is  that  their  author  is 
corrupted  by  personal  friendship,  or  the  business  needs 
of  himself  and  his  editor.  The  other  is  that  the  author 
is  an  ass.  But  given  an  honest  and  a  competent 
author,  Mr.  Barker's  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  dramatic 
critics  can  only  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  what 
the  censor  of  plays  finds  so  extremely  easy — the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a  standard. 

If  the  critics  are  in  the  least  conscious  of  their  duty  to 
the  public,  and  of  their  duty  to  a  sincere  and  an  able 
interpreter  of  the  national  poet  of  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  proud,  they  will  use  the  only  remaining 
opportunity  left  them  of  inducing  the  English  sports- 
man to  give  Mr.  Barker  a  fair  trial  and  no  favour. 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  on  Saturday  next  is  the  forlorn  hope 
of  intelligent  Shakespeare  production  in  West  London. 
If  it  fail  (commercially,  I  mean;  it  will  not  fail  artisti- 
cally), Shakespeare  is  again  lost  to  the  London  public 
for  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  the  last  state  of  the  public's 
servility  to  the  strong  man  is  likely  to  be  worse  than 
the  first.  If  it  succeed,  Mr.  Barker  will  have  done 
almost  as  much  for  the  art  of  production  in  England  as 
he  has  done  for  the  art  of  playwriting.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  public  converted  by  "  Twelfth  Night  "  into 
an  importunate  demand  for  "A  Winter's  Tale  ".  Of 
"  A  Winter's  Tale  "  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  it  only 
needed  to  be  seen  to  be  successful.  The  public  has  not 
seen  it.  The  public,  in  fact,  is  fast  losing  the  ability 
to  see  anything. 

Frankly,  I  had  intended  in  this  second  article  on  "A 
Winter's  Tale  "  to  pick  holes.  But  a  report  from  the 
box-office  at  the  Savoy  was  enough  to  show  the  folly  of 
such  an  enterprise.  Let  the  public  first  learn  to  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Barker's  production  is  better  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  for  Shakespeare  within  living 
memory  before  trying  to  understand  why  it  might  be 
even  better  than  it  is.  Let  them  also  realise  that  Mr. 
Barker  is  better  equipped  to  perceive  where  he  has  failed 
than  the  enthusiasts  who  have  so  busily  instructed  him 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  misfortune  of  this  whole 
unhappy  business  is  that  the  well-meaning  people  who 
should  have  spent  their  energy  in  informing  the 
public  that  here  precisely  was  what  it  was  waiting  for 
have  actually  helped  to  blind  the  public  to  its  necessities. 
If  "  Twelfth  Night"  has  no  better  fortune,  Mr.  Barker 
will  have  encountered  the  reward  of  a  just  man.  It 
merely  rains,  to-day  upon  the  unjust  man  ;  but  upon  the 
just  man  it  is  a  deluge.  Perhaps  I  might  add  there  is 
a  real  danger  that  Mr.  Barker  may  suddenly  make  up 
his  mind  to  come  in  out  of  the  wet. 


THE   STRING  QUARTET. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

\7C7HEN  four  gentlemen  come  all  the  way  from 
*  *  Berlin,  or  thereabouts,  and  call  themselves  the 
S.  Petersburg  string  quartet,  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
something.  Those  humble  persons  who,  like  myself, 
went  to  the  Bechstein  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  had 
no  reason  for  disappointment.  On  the  whole  this 
quartet  is  finer  than  any  other  I  can  remember  since  the 
ancient  days  of  the  Pops. — certainly  it  is  finer  than  the 
boasted  Joachim  party  that  worried  London  d'antan. 
That  party  was  in  its  way  a  good  party  ;  but  its  leader 
was  nearly  stone  deaf  and  rarely  played  in  tune  ;  and 
I  remember  that  the  critic  of  only  one  daily  paper  re- 
sembled him  so  closely,  in  the  matter  of  ear,  as  to  write 
of  the  intonation  being  always  perfect.  The  S.  Peters- 
burg quartet's  intonation  is  nearly  always  perfect.  I 
have  no  profound  remarks  to  offer  to-day  concerning 
quartet-playing  :  my  stock  has  long  been  used  up,  as 
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I  dare  say  some  of  my  readers  remember ;  but  it  may  be 
permitted  me  to  say  that  this  party  plays  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  rare  combination  of  strength  and  refinement. 
Each  player  keeps  his  individuality  ;  the  four  players  pro- 
duce an  ensemble  of  magnificent  strength  and  beauty  ; 
all  four  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  music. 
On  Tuesday  we  had  three  specimens  of  three  very  dif- 
ferent schools.  Glazounov's  very  Musco  work  in  A 
was  followed  by  Debussy's  curiously  French  and  Ger- 
man one  in  G  minor  ;  and  after  that  came  the  glorious 
"  Rasoumofsky  "  in  F  of  Beethoven.  In  each  case  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  players  could  only  so  excel 
in  one  kind  of  music  ;  as  work  succeeded  work  one  began 
to  realise  their  scope. 

The  quartet,  like  the  trio,  has  gone  its  way  to  perdi- 
tion since  Beethoven.  Schubert,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  article,  composed  fine  ones  ;  and  he  died  only  a 
year  later  than  Beethoven.  Schumann's  are  of  com- 
paratively small  value,  and  Brahms'  of  no  value  at  all. 
Mendelssohn's  are  interesting,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  any  recent  ones.  But  the  fact  is  that 
all  composers — including  Beethoven  himself — later  than 
Mozart  have  written  for  the  quartet  of  strings  as  a 
substitute  for  the  orchestra  ;  they  have  kept  the  large 
hall  and  large  audience  in  mind.  The  quartet  grew 
out  of  the  old  fantasias  for  viols  which  the  old  composers 
wrote  mainly  to  amuse  not  groups  of  listeners  but  the 
players.  The  two  violins,  the  thin  toned  viola  and  the 
'cello  make  a  very  agreeable  party  to  perform  in  a 
small  room  with  at  most  an  audience  of  half-a-dozen. 
The  players  could  in  these  conditions  draw  the  utmost 
fulness  of  tone  from  their  instruments  without  any  of 
the  scraping  and  scratching  due  to  trying  to  get  too 
much  out.  But  the  quartet  does  not  want  an  audience 
apart  from  the  players.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a 
fact  that  can  be  tested  by  anyone  with  some  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  quartets  :  the  finest  quartets — 
the  only  ones,  indeed,  which  are  true  "quartet  " — are 
those  in  which  all  the  players  have  parts  which,  heard, 
as  the  players  hear  them,  in  association  with  the  other 
parts,  sound  beautiful.  When  each  part  is  not  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  itself,  heard,  I  repeat,  as  the  players 
hear  the  parts,  the  quartet  itself  is  not  a  satisfying  thing. 
One  or  two  instances  may  be  given.  Listen  to  the 
D  major  quartet  of  Tschaikowsky  :  there  is  some  lovely 
music  in  it,  but  one  feels  the  want  of  something,  and 
that  something  is  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
orchestra.  We  have  not  four  independent,  free-w:illed 
instruments  working  willingly  in  harmony  to  get  a  fine 
result  :  we  have  a  series  of  orchestral  effects  achieved 
only  by  reducing  three  of  the  four  parts,  not  for  a  bar 
or  two  but  for  whole  pages,  to  mere  accompaniments. 
The  first  movement  of  the  D  quartet,  had  it  been 
designed  for  the  orchestra,  would  be  a  most  splendid 
thing:  as  it  is,  it  is  a  faked  thing.  The  same  is  true  of 
Mendelssohn's  quartets  :  not  owing  to  his  irrepressible 
Jewish  psalm-writing  tendency,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  as  he  wrote  for  an  audience  instead  of  for  the 
players  he  at  once  began  to  invent  orchestral  effects  and 
simultaneously  to  transcribe  them  for  the  string  quartet, 
with  the  invariable,  inevitable  result — failure.  In  truth 
a  thousand  examples  might  be  given  of  this  oddly 
mistaken  art.  The  result  is  not  alw  ays  deplorable — far 
from  it.  But  the  thing  is  always — without  a  single 
exception  within  my  knowledge — not  an  original  com- 
position, but  a  transcription.  Some  of  these  transcrip- 
tions are  fine  in  their  way  ;  but  their  way  is  not  a  way 
that  can  be  endured  long.  Haydn's,  Mozart's, 
Beethoven's  best  quartets  arc  things  that  can  be  lived 
with  ;  but  the  perpetual  sense  of  fakiness  in  the  later 
ones  soon  begins  to  weary  us,  and  ends  in  making  us 
w  ish  the  composers  had  written  in  any  other  form  rather 
than  the  quartet  form. 

The  Viennese  composers  were  not  born  to  write 
quartets.  Viennese  music  is  a  curious  graft  of  Italian 
melodiousness  (I  use  the  term  advisedly)  on  English, 
Flemish,  early  Italian  and  German  counterpoint.  In 
son:;  this  succeeded  admirably.  Haydn  and  Mozart 
came  to  their  own  by  it  ;  by  it  Beethoven  created  some 
ol  the  most  wonderful  art-works  in  the  world.  But 
applied  to  the  quartet  it  ended  in  tiresomeness.  The 


Viennese  school  of  composers,  regarded  by  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  as  the  school,  was  not,  as  he  sweetly  imagines, 
a  harmonic  school,  but  a  melodic  school.  German 
music  had  run  to  counterpoint  as  a  lettuce  runs  to 
seed  ;  when  Haydn,  and  of  course  others  with  Haydn, 
came  along  and  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  pleasing 
the  princely  appetite,  or  themselves  starving,  they 
realised  in  a  very  few  minutes  that  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  serve  up  lettuce-seed  ;  they  realised  that,  to 
speak  as  common  persons  speak,  Italian  melodiousness 
was  going  strong,  and  that  it  was  the  game  to  play. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  stern,  sweet  old  Sebastian 
Bach  was  primarily  responsible  for  this.  He  used  to 
take  his  sons  to  hear  "their  pretty  Italian  tunes"  (if 
I  quote  correctly)  when  Hasse  and  his  like  were  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Emanuel  Bach  learned  something 
from  the  Italians  in  this  way.  Emanuel  profited  by  it, 
and  Haydn,  and  thereafter  Mozart,  profited  by  Emanuel. 
So  we  got  the  Viennese  school,  a  very  great  and 
splendid  school,  which  used  Italian  melodic  formulas, 
at  first  on  top  of  the  older  counterpoint,  but  later  on 
top  of  solidly  moving  harmonics — and  we  got  what 
is  called  the  harmonic  school.  The  harmonic  progres- 
sions were  not  the  cause  of  the  special  type  of  melody 
now  so  familiar  to  us  through  the  four  Viennese  com- 
posers :  the  harmonic  progressions  were  the  result  of 
that  melody.  Why,  there  is  more  "  harmonic  school" 
in  a  few  preludes  of  Sebastian  Bach  than  in  all 
Beethoven's  works  ;  but  in  Beethoven  the  harmonies  are 
naked,  and  used  as  a  support  to  tremendous  melodic 
ideas,  ideas  of  Italian  origin,  whereas  in  Bach  the  har- 
monies simply  occur  during  the  movement  of  the  parts 
in  the  counterpoint.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  made  a 
return  to  the  old  Bach  way  in  their  later  works  ;  Haydn 
never  did,  and  Schumann  and  Spohr  never  did. 

The  later  quartet  writers  never  knew  precisely  what 
to  do.  Their  state  of  puzzlement  is  printed  on  the  pages 
of  their  music  as  plainly  as  the  music  itself.  They 
wanted  to  write  Italian  melody  (for  I  include  even 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr,  non-Viennese 
though  they  were,  amongst  this  class)  over  German 
counterpoint  ;  they  could  not  write  the  genuine  old 
counterpoint,  and  only  disguised  as  counterpoint  their 
arpeggios  and  figurated  harmonies.  They  wanted  to 
write  music  for  four  players  with  small  instruments 
which  would  sound  as  well  as  music  for  a  hundred 
players,  some  of  them  with  big  instruments.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  were  puzzled,  that  they  eternally  came 
to  grief? 

The  violin  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  instruments. 
In  a  small  room  four  violins  form  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  combinations.  In  a  large  room  a  single  violin 
remains  supreme.  In  a  large  room  four  violins  sound 
abominable.  Quartet  writers,  I  know,  argue  by 
analogy  from  voices.  Eight  voices  will  fill  a  huge 
cathedral  with  sound  ;  twenty-four  will  produce  an  over- 
whelming effect,  and  if  you  add  a  hundred  to  them 
you  will  add  nothing  to  the  effect.  The  human  voice  and 
the  violin  are  two  very  different  things — as  different  as 
violins  are  different  from  trombones — when  they  are 
taken  in  numbers.  A  single  violin  can  sound  very  like  a 
single  voice  ;  the  difference  between  a  thousand  voices 
and  a  hundred  violins  is  enormous — and  the  violins  have 
the  victory  in  the  matter  of  tone-power.  When  there  are 
only  a  few  of  each  the  voices  have  the  victory.  Com- 
posers have  gone  on  for  three  generations  writing  for 
the  particular  combination  which  sounds  weakest  and 
thinnest  in  a  large  hall.  If  they  stuck  to  the  trio,  or 
went  boldly  to  the  quintet,  they  might  gain  results  ; 
but  of  that  I  must  write  another  day. 

Meantime,  as  we  cannot  hear  quartets  often  in  small 
rooms — or,  rather,  as  we  can  rarely  hear  four  such 
consummate  artists  as  the  Petersburg  Quartet  in  small 
rooms — we  must  endure  the  disagreeable  moments 
occasioned  when  they  play  in  larger  rooms  for  the  sake 
of  the  blissful  moments.  In  spite  of  strong  views  on 
the  subject  I  shall  certainly  go  to  hear  this  party  again 
on  1 1  November. 
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THE    SHADOW-LAND    OF  BOOKS. 
By  E.  H.  Tristan. 

"  A  TTEND  regularly?  "  said  the  cloakroom  atten- 
dant  at  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British 
Museum.    "  Some  of  them  live  here." 

Over  those  of  us  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  atmo- 
sphere beneath  the  great  dome,  always  a  little  misty 
as  the  day  passes  into  afternoon,  the  sneers  of  superior 
people  have  little  power.  Carlyle  had  a  story  that  mad- 
men were  sent  here  to  turn  over  books  and  save  their 
keepers  trouble,  but  how  many  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters  have  been  arraigned  for  this 
same  madness  !  Grant  Allen  complained  bitterly  of  the 
dirt  and  dinginess  which  hang  round  our  National 
Museum,  but  what  have  light  and  colour,  what  have 
blue  skies  and  clear  air  to  do  with  books? 

In  truth  we  live  in  a  world  of  our  own — our  rulers 
the  Olympians  who  sit  in  the  inner  circle  and  struggle 
bravely  with  students  whose  erudition  has  outrun  their 
savoir  faire ;  our  servants  the  carriers  of  books  who, 
with  compassionate  air,  return  our  slip  (craving  the  one 
essential  book)  with  the  inexorable  "  In  use  "  ;  our  com- 
panions the  old  ladies  whose  daily  sustenance  is  made 
up  of  a  volume  of  Domesday  for  solid  fare  and  a  novel 
of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  for  entremet,  the  dusky  students 
wrestling  with  Gibbon  (why  always  Gibbon?),  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  ladies'  paper  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
Burke  or  Debrett,  a  nun  studying  some  old  record  of 
ber  faith,  a  clergyman  delving  into  the  pages  of  dio- 
cesan visitations.  Some  of  us  have  taken  on  the  outer 
Jikeness  of  the  old  books  we  read — a  little  musty,  a 
little  ragged,  a  little  aloof  from  life  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  great  roaring  world  without.  So  that  our  neigh- 
bour does  not  encroach  on  our  space  with  his  mighty 
pile  of  tomes,  we  heed  him  not.  Are  we  not  busy  with 
that  book  which  is  to  take  the  world  by  storm  ? — add- 
ing, hour  by  hour,  to  that  mass  of  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  compressed  some  day  for  all  the  students  of  all 
the  ages. 

Yet  there  is  a  bookman's  tragedy  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Reading  Room.  Oh  the  brave  hour  when  first 
the  coveted  ticket  comes  to  us ;  the  careful  drawing-up 
of  time-tables,  the  list,  ever  lengthening,  of  "  authori- 
ties "  ;  the  passing  from  the  roar  of  Holborn  ;  the  dingy 
street ;  the  dark  precincts  ;  the  very  pigeons  murmuring 
peace.  The  heart  beats  a  Tittle  faster  as,  with  a  gait 
a  little  self-conscious,  a  little  priggish,  we  make  our 
way  past  Cerberus  at  the  door  and  enter  the  dim 
Republic  of  Books.  How  eagerly  we  get  to  work  on 
the  catalogues  and  settle  down  with  all  these  stately 
volumes  at  command  !  The  giants  are  our  servants 
•now.  One  brilliant  paragraph  shall  dispose  of  the  long 
researches  of  this  old  scholar,  another  shall  solve  the 
problem  that  has  baffled  those  sages  of  a  thousand 
years.  We  are  young  ;  we  are  strong ;  the  gates  of 
knowledge  are  open  ;  we  too  will  win  an  honoured  place. 

Time  passes  quickly  in  the  Reading  Room.  Hours 
grow  to  days,  days  fade  into  years,  and  "  youth's  sweet 
scented  manuscript  "  is  still  virgin.  Long  ago  the  task 
that  seemed  so  clear  and  definite  lost  its  outlines  and 
became  part  of  this  shadow-land  of  books.  The  mere 
assumption  that  all  books  are  at  our  command  is  a 
snare.  In  one  of  our  authorities  is  a  reference,  unim- 
portant enough,  to  some  other  book.  We  stray  from 
the  path,  promising  ourselves  a  quick  return,  to  read 
that  other  book  which  suggests  others  and  yet  others 
in  an  endless  chain.  To-morrow  we  will  return  to  our 
task,  but  to-morrow  finds  us  "  with  yesterday's  sev'n 
thousand  years  "  far  out  of  our  track.  Yet  we  are  not 
unhappy.  Now  and  then  perhaps  we  feel  a  twinge  as 
when  the  man  who  sat  next  to  us  for  a  week  (or  was 
it  a  year?)  published  the  book  which  we  had  meant  to 
write.  But  this  is  transitory.  We  tell  ourselves  that 
X's  work  is  superficial;  there  is  still  room  for  the 
Magnum  Opus  which  we  shall  finish  next  year  or  the 
year  after — or  some  day.  Meanwhile  we  will  spend 
the  morning  turning  over  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  ; 
we  feel  that  our  style  wants  lightness. 

But  the  day  is  only  half  the  life  of  the  Reading  Room. 


It  must  be  a  strange  place  in  the  long  night  hours. 
Does  Aristophanes  jostle  the  great  tragedian  on  the 
shelves  and  whisper  his  coarse  pleasantries?  Do  the 
stalwarts  of  the  "  Edinburgh  "  wrangle  as  of  old  with 
their  neighbours  of  the  "  Quarterly  "?  Does  Robert 
Montgomery  cry  out  in  death  as  in  life  to  be  rid  of 
Macaulay?  Beneath  the  clock  Lamb  stutters  over  these 
estimates  of  man's  place  in  posterity,  interpolating  some- 
quip  and  sending  billows  of  ghostly  laughter  upwards 
to  the  dome.  Do  they  quarrel  still  as  of  yore?  Is 
Hazlitt's  rancour  forgotten?  Has  De  Quincey  done 
penance  to  Wordsworth?  Burke  is  perhaps  reconciled 
with  Fox ;  but  Miss  Strickland  trembles  before  the 
haughty  Queen  and  Junius  stalks  alone.  Lamb  sniffs 
a  little  daintily  at  certain  Biblia  Abiblia  upon  the 
shelves.  Bacon  is  debating  a  question  of  philosophy 
with  Aristotle  and  Kant,  till  Shakespeare  calls  him  away 
to  laugh  over  some  new-found  ingenuity  of  the 
Baconians.  Sophocles  is  discussing  Tragedy  with 
Addison  ;  Rabelais  is  telling  stories  to  Butler  ;  Sidney 
and  Spenser  are  in  high  debate  with  Swinburne  and 
Catullus  ;  FitzGerald  is  explaining  his  version  of  the 
"  Rubaiyat  "  to  a  puzzled  Persian  poet;  old  Hakluyt  is 
poring  over  a  map  of  modern  London  ;  while  Drake  and 
Hawkins  are  puzzling  over  a  "  Dreadnought  "  dia- 
gram. How  eagerly  Stow  is  reading  in  the  pages  of 
Besant's  "  London  "  ;  and  Pepys  (his  eye  aslant  in  hope 
that  his  dear  Lady  Castlemaine  may  have  found  a  corner 
here)  turns  over  the  volumes  of  the  Royal  Society  with 
Evelyn  at  his  side. 

And  we  who  aspire  to  find  a  place  here  should  beware 
how  we  deal  with  these  old  warriors.  If  we  set  down 
aught  in  malice,  if  we  are  false  or  uncharitable,  our 
time  will  come.  Far  away  in  the  future  will  be  a  night 
when  the  shadows  gather  in  the  dome,  when  from 
somewhere  in  the  dimness  a  clear  voice  rings  forth, 
"  All  out  "  ;  then  the  books  that  we  have  written  shall 
be  taken  from  the  shelves.  Finch,  of  the  silver  voice, 
shall  read  what  we  have  set  down  in  malice,  and  we, 
with  naught  to  cover  our  nakedness,  will  stand  shiver- 
ing while  from  the  inner  circle  Brougham  arraigns  us. 
In  our  defending  counsel  we  have  little  hope.  It  is 
Francis,  his  tongue  steeped  in  gall,  who,  seeming  to 
defend  us,  yet  magnifies  our  offence.  The  speeches  are 
over;  the  jury  considers  its  verdict.  There  are  some 
for  mercy.  Lamb  is  pitiful ;  Addison,  though  he  will 
not  speak,  ranges  himself  with  Lamb;  Warburton  and 
Hurd,  bully  and  sneak,  are  on  the  other  side.  The 
issue  is  in  doubt  till  there  booms  forth  a  voice  over- 
mastering the  others  :  "  Sir,  this  will  not  do  ;  the  fellow- 
is  a  rascal,  sir  ",  and  our  fate  is  sealed.  Campbell  pro- 
nounces sentence,  and  in  the  custody  of  Jeffreys  himself 
we  pass  to  our  doom. 


COON-CAN. 
By  W.  Dalton. 

THERE  are  several  variations  of  the  way  in  which 
Coon-Can  is  played  in  different  circles.  As  the 
Bath  Club  is  the  English  home  of  the  game,  and  as  the 
only  code  of  laws  in  existence  for  the  game  was  drawn 
up  by  them,  we  will  first  describe  their  method  of  playing 
it,  and  we  can  deal  with  the  variations  afterwards. 

The  game  is  played  by  any  number  of  players  not 
exceeding  five.  Two  full  packs  of  fifty-two  cards  each 
are  used,  with  the  addition  of  two  jokers.  If  proper 
joker  cards  are  not  available,  it  is  usual  to  consider  the 
twos  of  spades  as  jokers.  A  joker  may  be  made  to 
assume  the  place  of  any  card  which  the  holder  of  it 
chooses.  The  player  cutting  the  highest  card  deals 
first.  For  purposes  of  cutting  the  king  is  the  highest 
card  and  the  joker  the  lowest — the  ace  counting  next 
above  the  joker. 

The  dealer  deals  ten  cards,  one  at  a  time,  to  each 
player.  He  then  places  the  remainder  of  the  cards,  as 
a  pack,  face  downwards,  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
turning  up  the  top  card  and  placing  it  by  the  side  of 
the  pack. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  dispose  of  all  the  cards 
in  one's  hand  by  forming  them  into  combinations  of 
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three  or  more  of  a  kind,  such  as  three  knaves,  or  four 
sixes  ;  or  into  sequences  of  three,  or  more,  cards  of  the 
same  suit,  such  as  seven,  eight,  nine  of  hearts,  or  king, 
queen,  knave  of  spades,  and  placing  them,  face  up- 
wards, on  the  table,  or  "showing  down",  as  it  is 
technically  called.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  sequences 
an  ace  can  be  reckoned  as  the  highest  card  or  the 
lowest  e.g.  ace,  two,  three,  or  queen,  king,  ace;  but 
the  cards  must  be  of  the  same  suit — in  Poker  parlance 
it  must  be  a  "  straight  flush  ". 

When  the  deal  is  completed,  and  the  top  card 
exposed,  the  eldest  hand,  i.e.  the  player  on  the  dealer's 
left,  examines  his  cards  to  see  what  combinations  he 
can  form,  and  he  must  take  into  his  hand  either  the 
exposed  card  or  the  top  unexposed  card  from  the  pack. 
11  the  exposed  card  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  by 
helping  him  to  form  any  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
binations he  naturally  takes  that  one.  If  it  is  of  no 
use  to  him  he  leaves  it  on  the  table  and  takes  the  top, 
unexposed,  card  from  the  pack.  He  must  take  one  or 
the  other. 

After  taking  in  a  card,  he  may  at  once,  if  he  chooses, 
la}'  down  on  the  table,  in  front  of  him,  any  combination, 
or  combinations,  such  as  we  have  described  ;  i.e.  any 
sequence  of  three,  or  more,  cards  of  the  same  suit,  or 
three,  or  more,  of  a  kind.  Lastly,  he  must  discard  one 
card  from  his  hand,  placing  it,  face  upwards,  on  the 
top  of  the  already  exposed  card,  or,  if  he  has  taken  up 
the  exposed  card,  in  the  place  of  it. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  proceedings  must 
be  in  the  specified  order.  He  must  first  take  in  a  card, 
then  show  down  anything  that  he  may  wish  to,  and, 
lastly,  discard  a  card.  After  he  has  made  his  discard 
he  can  do  nothing  more  until  it  comes  round  to  his  turn 
again. 

Each  player,  in  turn,  proceeds  as  described — first 
taking  in  a  card,  either  the  exposed  card  for  the  time 
being,  or  the  top  card  of  the  pack — then  showing  down 
— and,  lastly,  discarding  a  card,  which  must  always  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  last  card  exposed. 

In  addition  to  this,  any  player  may  add  to  a  sequence 
already  shown  down  by  himself  or  another  player,  any 
card,  or  cards,  which  will  continue  the  sequence  at  either 
end  ;  or  he  may  add  to  three,  or  more,  of  a  kind  alreadv 
shown  down,  any  card,  or  cards,  of  the  same  kind, 
which  he  may  happen  to  hold. 

If  a  sequence  is  shown  down  comprising  a  joker  at 
either  end  of  it,  any  player,  in  his  proper  turn,  may 
move  the  joker  to  the  other  end  of  the  sequence,  if  the 
so  doing  will  enable  him  to  add  to  it  any  card,  or  cards, 
in  order  ;  but,  when  once  a  joker  has  been  so  moved,  its 
position  becomes  fixed — it  cannot  be  moved  back  again. 

The  game  continues,  going  round  and  round  in  regu- 
lar rotation,  until  one  player  is  able  to  show  down  all 
his  cards.  The  game  is  then  over.  The  player  who 
has  disposed  of  all  his  cards  wins,  from  each  of  the 
others,  the  value  of  the  cards  which  they  still  hold  in 
their  hands,  reckoned  by  pips. 

A  joker  counts  fifteen  points. 
An  ace  counts  eleven  points. 
Each  honour  counts  ten  points. 
Other  cards  count  their  face  value. 
Each  player  adds  up  the  pips  on  the  cards  remaining 
in  his  hand,  not  shown  down,  and  pays  to  the  winner 
the  aggregate  number  of  points  which  they  amount  to. 
There  is  only  one  winner  in  each  game.     Losers  do  not 
pay  the  balance  of  points  to  one  another. 

Such  is  the  game  as  il  is  played  at  the  Bath  Club. 
In  other  places  other  methods  prevail,  but  the  ground- 
work of  the  game  is  always  the  same. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  under  Hath  Club  rules,  a 
player  is  allowed  to  show  dow  n  part  of  his  hand — or  to 
"  rat  ",  as  it  is  generally  called — at  any  time,  even  on 
the  first  round.  "  Ratting"  is  when  a  player  shows 
down  some  of  his  cards,  possibly  only  three  of  them, 
with  a  view  to  decrease  his  liability,  before  he  is  pre- 
pared to  show  down  his  whole  hand.  This  is  where  the 
principle  variations  of  the  game  come  in. 

One  way  of  playing  is  to  allow  no  raiting  at  all.  A 
player  is  nnl  allowed  lo  show  down  less  than  a  complete 


hand  of  ten  cards.  Another  way,  and  a  very  common 
one,  is  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  show  down  less  than 
either  six  or  seven  cards. 

Vet  another  way  is  that  a  player  may  rat  at  any  time, 
but  that  anyone  who  does  so,  and  who  subsequently 
fails  to  win  the  game,  must  add  twenty  points  on  to  his 
losing  score  at  the  finish. 

When  the  game  was  played  at  the  Portland  Club  no 
one  was  allowed  to  show  down  less  than  nine  cards 
without  penalty.  Any  player  could  rat,  but  the  first 
one  w  ho  did  so  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  each  of  the  others 
of  ten  points,  or,  if  there  were  only  three  players,  of 
twenty  points.  When  one  player  had  ratted,  anyone  else 
could  do  so  without  penalty.  Also,  at  the  Portland,  the 
counting  by  pips  was  done  away  with,  and  each  card 
was  counted  as  ten  points,  irrespective  of  their  value, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jokers,  which  still  counted  as 
fifteen  points.  This  simplified  matters  very  much,  and 
made  the  scoring  much  easier. 

Another  very  good  variation  is  that,  when  a  joker  is 
shown  down  on  the  table  as  part  of  a  combination,  any 
player  can  substitute  a  card  of  the  same  value  for  it  and 
take  the  joker  into  his  own  hand.  For  example,  sup- 
pose that  two  queens  and  a  joker  are  shown  down,  as 
three  of  a  kind,  any  player  can  substitute  another  queen 
for  the  joker,  and  take  up  the  joker  for  future  use. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LADY  LOWTHER'S  WAR  RELIEF  FUND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

British  Embassy  Constantinople 
19  October  1912. 

Sir — It  is  only  my  conviction  of  the  generosity  and 
pit)-  that  lie  in  English  hearts  which  gives  me  courage 
to  appeal  in  England  for  the  sufferers  in  the  war  now 
upon  us.  Every  nerve  is  strained,  every  resource  taxed 
to  its  uttermost,  to  serve  the  soldier  at  the  front  and 
in  hospital.  But  who  is  to  care  for  those  left  behind — - 
the  thousands  of  women  and  children,  their  bread-winner 
gone,  the  fields  unploughed  and  unsown  for  next  year's 
crops,  every  horse  and  mule  taken  for  military  purposes, 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life  at  war  prices,  shortage  of 
coal  and  bread  already — and  cruel  w  inter  knocking  at 
their  door?  Hundreds  of  refugees,  homeless  and  help- 
less, come  in  their  turn  to  swell  this  sum  of  misery. 

The  British  community  in  Constantinople,  alive  to 
their  dire  needs,  has  nobly  responded  to  my  appeal,  and 
has  formed  a  War  Relief  Committee,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  charcoal,  bread  and  clothing  to  the  most  desti- 
tute. We  who  know  the  rigours  of  our  winters  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  thousands  left  to  face  famine  and 
anguish  alone  are  doing  our  best ;  but  we  need  help, 
urgently  and  immediately,  in  our  overwhelming  task, 
and  turn  to  those  at  home  who  have  a  thought  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  heavily  stricken  people.  Pray  heed  our 
call.  We  so  greatly  need  all  the  help  you  can  give  us, 
you  who  are  safe  in  England — safe  from  recent  earth- 
quake, pestilence  and  the  horrors  of  a  present  war. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  me  or  to  the  National  Bank 
of  Turkey,  50  Cornhill,  London  E.C.  Cheques  and 
money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  "  Lady 
Lowther's  War  Relief  Fund  ". 

Yours  faithfully 

Alice  Lowtiif.r. 


THE   MACEDONIAN  RELIEF  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  October  191 2. 

Sir — Among  the  sufferers  by  the  war  in  Eastern 
Europe  there  are  none  whose  position  is  so  helpless  as 
that  of  the  Christian  townsfolk  and  peasantry  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  on  whose  behalf  the  Allies  have 
primarily  taken  the  field.  The  first  result  of  the  war 
has  been  the  flight  of  these  unfortunate  people  from 
Turkish  territory  into  thai  of  the  nearest  Balkan  State, 
where  they  are  arriving  in  daily  increasing  thousands 
to  face   the  winter  practically  destitute.     Il  is  almost 
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impossible  to  get  details  from  the  interior  itself  for  the 
moment,  but  the  earliest  refugees  reported  unspeakable 
tales  of  outrage  and  slaughter,  which  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  despatches  of  many  newspaper  correspon- 
dents as  the  troops  advance. 

In  replv  to  our  first  inquiries  Monsieur  Gueshoff,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  telegraphed  a  w  eek  ago  : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  burnings  and  massacres,  we 
have  in  Bulgaria  already  some  5000  refugees,  and  are 
expecting  a  great  many  thousands  more.  We  shall  be 
extremely  grateful  for  help  and  assistance  in  the  present 
hard  times." 

In  Bulgaria  alone  it  is  estimated  thai  the  number 
will  soon  not  fall  short  of  70,000.  These  refugees  have 
fled  to  countries  which,  themselves  exhausted  by  the 
preparation  for  war,  and  by  the  absence  of  their  bread- 
winners in  the  ranks,  are  altogether  incapable  of  sup- 
porting them  ;  and  the  urgency  of  securing  them  against 
starvation,  cold  and  disease  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

In  1903  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Macedonian  Relief 
Fund  to  collect  nearly  ^30,000,  by  the  carefully 
organised  distribution  of  which,  with  the  support  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  help  of  the  British  Consuls 
in  Macedonia,  the  lives  of  some  50,000  persons,  mostly 
women  and  children  and  old  men,  were  saved  during 
the  winter.  Provision  was  afterwards  made  by  which 
the  neediest  villages  were  enabled  to  sow  their  crops 
for  the  ensuing  harvest,  and  in  this  way  what  appeared 
to  be  their  imminent  extermination  was  averted. 

We  now  appeal  for  the  means  to  repeat  that  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war,  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  for  the  want  of  prompt  and  generous  foreign 
help  the  refugees'  prospect  of  returning  to  their  homes 
when  peace  is  restored  were  defeated. 

It  is  upon  these  defenceless  people,  who  have  no 
commissariat  and  no  Red  Cross  to  administer  to  their 
needs,  that  the  Macedonian  Relief  Fund  is  concen- 
trating all  its  efforts.  It  is  our  purpose,  immediately 
the  necessary  funds  are  in  our  hands,  to  establish  con- 
venient centres  for  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  under  the  direction 
of  experienced  British  agents,  who  are  now  ready  to 
start.  - 

It  is  suggested  that  whenever  public  meetings  are 
held  to  discuss  the  Near  Eastern  situation  an  appeal 
should  be  made  for  the  Macedonian  Relief  Fund  and  a 
collection  taken.  In  this  the  Balkan  Committee  has 
promised  to  co-operate..  Churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  also  urged  to  make  collections,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  wherever  possible  town  funds  will  be  started. 

-Subscriptions  and  cheques  may  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1  Pall  Malf  East  S.W.,  or  to  the 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cunningham,  39  Victoria 
Street  S.W.,  by  whom  gifts  of  clothing  will  also  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Offers  of  service  should  be  addressed  by  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  Executive,  Mr.  Bertram  Christian, 
10  Lancaster  Place,  Savoy,  W.C. 

We  are  faithfully  yours 

Signed  : 

A.  F.  London',  President. 
Haversham,  Chairman. 
John  Clifford. 

Bertram  Christian,  Chairman  of  Executive. 


THE  OVER-REPRESENTATION  OF  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belfast,  29  October  1912. 
Sir — I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  afford  me  further 
space  to  ventilate  this  most  serious  question  upon  the 
proper  solution  of  which  depends  our  political  stability. 
I  have  already  shown  that  Nationalist  Ireland  is  very 
much  over-represented  at  the  expense  of  Unionist  Ire- 
land. Such  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  While  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland  are  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  they 
have  13  per  cent,  of  the  parliamentary  representation. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  secret  of  their  power 
in  British  politics.    They  have  migrated  in  considerable 


numbers  lo  the  industrial  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where,  from  their  well-known  solidarity  in  race  and 
religion,  they  exercise  an  influence  in  politics  greatly 
disproportionate  to  their  voting  strength.  At  a  closely- 
contested  general  election  they  are  able  in  Ureal  Britain 
to  determine  the  issue  in  probably  one  hundred  consti- 
tuencies. Now,  if  their  representation  in  Ireland  wen- 
reduced  from  eighty-four  to  forty-six,  which  is  their  just 
share,  the  temptation  of  thirty-eight  voles  would  be 
thereby  removed  from  the  Radical  party.  Again,  the 
allotment  of  those  thirty-eight  seats  to  Ureal  Britain, 
combined  with  a  just  redistribution,  would  go  far  to 
nullify  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  Nationalist 
party.  As  the  Unionists  failed  to  perform  this  obvious 
duty,  it  is  now  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  go 
all  lengths  to  defeat  a  nefarious  policy,  based  upon  a 
grossly  unjust  representation,  which  threatens  the 
security  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  vital  interests 
of  its  component  parts. 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

Verbum  Sap. 

THE  NEW  SEE   OF  CHELMSFORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Heybridgc  Vicarage  Maldon. 

31  October  191 2. 

Sir — The  following  words  of  the  Bishop  of  S. 
Albans  at  the  close  of  his  address  to  his  Diocesan  Con- 
ference at  the  end  of  last  week  deserve  wide  circula- 
tion, in  order  that  a  speedy  termination  may  be  put 
to  a  cruel  injustice  : 

"  I  wish  to  urge  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  cruel  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  defer  year  by  year  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bishoprics  Bill,  which  would  not  only 
give  relief  to  your  Bishop  and  his  coadjutors,  who  give 
him  such  welcome  and  much  appreciated  help,  but 
would  free  the  diocese  to  take  up  measures  of  expansion 
and  church  extension  which  are  urgently  needed.  Not 
less  than  ^52,000  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  our  Bishopric  Fund.  Is  not  that  proof 
enough  of  the  mind  of  the  diocese?  Do  we  deserve 
to  be  told  that  for  a  fourth  year  in  succession  this  Bill 
has  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  opposition  and 
simply  awaits  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  A  Bill  which  almost  passed  the  House  last 
autumn  as  an  unopposed  measure  is  still  hung  up  by 
the  action  of  a  few  opponents.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man 
who  has  toiled  and  broken  down  in  health,  but  has 
mercifully  been  restored  to  a  measure  of  strength  and 
health,  to  say  on  this  matter  all  that  he  would.  In 
saying  how  deeply  I  have  felt  the  sympathy  of  the 
diocese  in  my  time  of  enforced  absence,  I  would  urge 
the  Conference  to  take  this  political  matter  out  of  its 
Bishop's  hands  and  to  claim  of  Parliament  that  in  this 
matter,  so  urgent,  so  critical,  justice  may  at  last  be 
done." 

Words  far  more  severe  were  used  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  as  to  the  delay  from  the  same 
cause  in  founding  the  Sheffield  Bishoprics  Bill.  It  is 
simply  intolerable  that  when  Liberal  Prime  Ministers 
like  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith 
have  agreed  to  the  measure  four  or  five  Orange  mem- 
bers from  the  North,  with  whom  their  own  Bishop  has 
remonstrated,  can  block  it  and  cause  a  breakdown  in 
the  health  of  one  of  our  most  hard-working  Bishops, 
paralyse  the  work  of  the  diocese,  and  actually  prevent 
the  money  in  hand  for  the  new'  See  of  Chelmsford  being 
used.  Yours  truly 

Ernest  J.  A.  FitzRoy. 


THE  FUTILITY  OF   DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Chcyne  Row  Chelsea 

30  October  191 2. 

Sir — The  other  day  I  heard  a  very  great  French 
dramatic  artist  make  this  speech:  "With  the  excep- 
tions of  X,  Y  and  Z,  London  critics  are  like  a  claque; 
they  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  thev  are  of  no 
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value  because  one  knows  beforehand  whom  they  are 
going  to  praise  ". 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this,  and  it  strikes  me 
as  so  very  true  that  possibly,  writing  as  one  who 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  technique  either 
theatrical  or  journalistic,  as  a  mere  member  of  the 
theatre-going  public,  those  who  are  critics  may  be  in- 
terested to  hear  my  opinion.  Critics  have  power,  they 
are  supposed  to  guide  me  and  the  likes  of  me  ;  they  have 
insight  and  experience,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  use 
them.  Therefore,  I  say,  they  ought  to  be  impartial  and 
avoid  indiscriminate  praise.  And  when  they  are  partial 
and  praise  without  artistic  discretion  they  are  seriously 
at  fault. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 
This  delightful  man  and  public-spirited  producer 
deserves  from  us  all  much  gratitude.  But  to  read 
certain  London  papers  one  would  think  he  was  Irving, 
Garrick,  and  Edmund  Kean  compositely  revivified. 
Why  has  no  critic,  after  generously  praising  Sir 
Herbert's  Svengali,  Fagin,  and  Herod,  ever  added 
that  his  Othello  is  very  bad  and  his  Macbeth 
worse?  Surely  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  this  clever 
man  to  assume  that  he  recognises  his  own  limitations? 
Personally,  remembering  his  sense  of  humour,  I  can 
quite  imagine  his  chuckling  over  some  of  the  fulsome 
praise  dealt  to  him  by  certain  of  his  adorers. 

Then  there  is  Sir  George  Alexander.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  inimitable  performance  in  "  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest  ",  nor  his  real  pathos  in  "  Old  Heidel- 
berg ".  But  equally  surely  shall  I  always  remember 
his  Colonel  Felt  in  "The  Turning  Point",  and  this 
because  of  its  extreme  ineptness.  Mr.  Grein,  who  saw 
Dumeny  in  Paris,  still  praises  Sir  George,  and  Mr. 
Grein  is  of  course  a  critic  of  importance,  but  neverthe- 
less I,  of  no  importance  whatsoever,  insist  that  Sir 
George  in  this  particular  role  was  a  lamentable  failure. 

When  Dumeny  broke  down  after  the  killing  of  the 
spy,  men  as  well  as  women  in  the  audience  wept  aloud 
at  the  pathos  of  seeing  such  a  man  reduced  to  such 
a  plight.  Sir  George  made  no  one  weep,  because,  in- 
stead of  a  tough,  weather-beaten  French  officer,  he  had 
been  in  the  first  act  merely  that  delightful,  handsome, 
sweet-voiced  London  actor-manager,  Sir  George  Alex- 
ander. Nor  does  my  saying  this  prevent  my  admiring 
him  in  certain  roles  just  as  honestly  as  do  his  most 
constant  flatterers. 

Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  too,  seems  to  me  to 
be  over-praised.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman  with 
a  gift,  possessed  by  none  other,  of  wearing  draperies, 
and  she  has  a  dignified  utterance  of  fine  phrases.  But 
surely  the  Paulina  in  the  present  cast  of  "  The  Winter's 
Tale  "  is  a  far  more  moving  actress  !  Yet  Miss 
McCarthy  received  nine-tenths  of  the  praise  given  to 
these  two  ladies. 

Miss  Marie  Tempest  (to  see  one  of  whose  representa- 
tions of  Miss  Marie  Tempest  I  would  pawn  my  watch 
any  day) — is  she  a  great  artist?  I  confess  I  enjoy  her 
too  much  to  be  quite  sure,  but  I  maintain  that  she  has 
never  proved  herself  to  be  one  ;  that  she  has  never  been 
anything  but  her  own  bewitching,  all-conquering,  beau- 
tifully dressed  little  self. 

Why  has  no  critic  of  importance  told  her  this  and 
thus  stimulated  her  into  something  finer  than  "  putting 
the  come-hither  "  on  all  London  with  her  tempestuous 
charm?  Miss  Phyllis  Terry — who  does  not  remember 
the  joy  she  gave  us  as  "  Viola  "? — the  youth  of  her, 
the  spontaneity  and  freshness,  the  almost  boyish 
quality — it  fills  me  for  one  with  delight  and  hope. 
One  believed  that  certain  crudenesses,  inevitable  in 
such  a  child,  and  certain  inherited  mannerisms  would 
disappear  with  experience,  and  one's  imagination  as  an 
ignorant  member  of  her  public  had  no  fixed  bounds  for 
her  future.  Since  then  she  has  played  a  great  many 
parts,  and  her  praises  have  been  sung  with  no  real  kind- 
ness by  the  critics.  She  was  far  less  good  as  "  Juliet  " 
than  she  was  as  "  Viola  ",  and  her  "  Dcsdemona  "  was 
very  bad.  "  Dcsdemona"  was  a  suave,  gentle  Vene- 
tian lady;  Miss  Terry  was  like  a  boy  hampered  by  her 
skirts.   She  galumphed. 

Yet  not  one  of  the  critics  told  her  this,  nor  com- 


mented on  her  lack  of  understanding  of  the  character 
she  represented.  If  this  beautiful  child  is  going  to  be 
spoilt  by  indiscriminate  flattery  she  will  never  come  into 
her  own,  and  the  critics  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. They,  who  have  the  power,  should  help  and 
try  to  guide  her,  and  this  they  are  not  doing. 

And  why  are  these  things  as  they  are?  Why  cannot 
critics  speak  fairly,  with  no  regard  for  financial  posi- 
tion, actor-managership,  or  parentage?  If  they  would 
do  so  they  could  be  of  great  value  to  the  actors  and 
to  the  public,  and  great  foreigners  would  not  stigma- 
tise them  as  a  claque,  and  seriously  ask  if  they  are 
paid  by  those  they  so  absurdly  overpraise  !  I  know 
that  my  personal  opinion  carries  no  weight  whatever, 
but  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  other  average-brained 
theatre-goers,  I  have  dared  express  it,  and  I  maintain 
that  if  a  critic  honestly  expressed  his  dislike  of  the 
bad  performance  of  any  given  actor  it  would  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  same  critic's  praise  of  the 
same  actor  in  a  good  performance. 

I  am  Sir  yours  very  truly 

Bettina  von  Hutten. 


"THE  MANY-WINTERED  CROW." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Little  Clarendon  Dinton  Salisbury 

21  October  1912. 
Sir — Your  readers  will  tire  of  this  bird,  but  a  fact 
from  my  own  remembrance  may  interest  them  and  serve 
as  a  brief  rejoinder  to  "  P.  J.'s  "  long  and  not  very 
clear  letter.  As  a  boy  I  was  familiar  with  an  old,  one- 
legged  rook  which  my  grandfather  had  known  as  the 
leader  of  his  rookery  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I  many 
a  time  watched  it  flying  home  in  front  of  the  flock. 
Tennyson's  "  crow  "  shows  his  knowledge  of  rooks 
and  of  the  vernacular  of  his  own  and  other  country  sides. 
I  am  Sir  etc. 

George  Engleheart. 


ALL  HALLOWS  EVE. 

'  I  ""HE  dreadful  hour  is  sighing  for  a  moon 
To  light  old  lovers  to  the  place  of  tryst, 

And  old  footsteps  from  blessed  acres  soon 
On  old  known  pathways  will  be  lightly  prest ; 

And  winds  that  went  to  eavesdrop  since  the  noon, 
Kinking*  at  some  old  tale  told  sweetly  brief, 
Will  give  a  cowslickf  to  the  yarrow  leaf,| 

And  sling  the  round  nut  from  the  hazel  down. 

And  there  will  be  old  yarn  balls,  §  and  old  spells 
In  broken  lime-kilns,  and  old  eyes  will  peer 

For  constant  lovers  in  old  spidery  wells, || 
And  old  embraces  will  grow  newly  dear. 

And  some  may  meet  old  lovers  in  old  dells, 

And  some  in  doors  ajar  in  towns  light-lorn  ; — - 
But  two  will  meet  beneath  a  gnarly  thorn 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  windy  fells. 

Then  when  the  night  slopes  home  and  white-faced  day 
Yawns  in  the  east  there  will  be  sad  farewells  ; 

And  many  feet  will  tap  a  lonely  way 
Back  to  the  comfort  of  their  chilly  cells, 

And  eyes  will  backward  turn  and  long  to  stay 

Where  love  first  found  them  in  the  clover  bloom — 
But  one  will  never  seek  the  lonely  tomb, 

And  two  will  linger  at  the  tryst  alway. 

F.  E.  Ledwidge. 

*  Provincially  a  kind  of  laughter. 

t  A  curl  of  hair  thrown  back  from  the  forehead  :  used  meta- 
phorically here,  and  itself  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  curl  of  a 
cow's  tongue. 

J  Maidens  on  Hallows  Eve  pull  leaves  of  yarrow,  and.  saying 
over  them  certain  words,  put  them  under  tbeir  pillows  and  so 
dream  of  their  true-loves. 

ii  They  also  throw  balls  of  yarn  (which  must  be  black)  over 
their  left  shoulders  into  old  lime-kilns,  holding  one  end  and  then 
winding  it  in  till  they  feel  it  somehow  caught,  and  expect  to  see 
in  the  darkness  the  face  of  their  lover. 

||  Also  they  look  for  his  face  in  old  wells. 
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REVIEWS. 

TO    THE   LANTERN  ! 
'  The  Decline  of  the  Aristocracy."  By  Arthur  Ponsonby. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    1912.    73.  6d.  net. 

THE  aristocratic  Radical  is  a  familiar,  if  not  very 
respectable,  figure  in  politics,  and  seldom  comes 
to  a  good  end.  Mirabeau  and  Condorcet  finished  badly  ; 
certain  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  were  laughed 
at ;  Auberon  Herbert  was  a  failure  ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  will  happen  to  Mr.  Churchill.  Mr.  Arthur 
Ponsonby  aspires  to  join  this  goodly  company  of  birds 
that  foul  their  own  nests,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
baulk  his  ambition.  He  is  the  son  of  that  General 
Ponsonby  who  was  for  so  long  the  trusted  adviser  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  he  was  himself  a  page  of  honour  to  that 
Sovereign  ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  third 
Lord  Grey.  He  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  is  now 
the  member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs.  Mr.  Ponsonby  is 
therefore  equipped  at  all  points  for  a  savage  attack  upon 
the  order  of  society  to  which  it  is  no  very  cynical 
asperity  to  suppose  that  he  owes  his  present  position. 
Had  the  writer  of  this  book  not  been  born  in  the  inner- 
most ring  of  aristocratic  Whiggism,  would  he  have  been 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ? 
And  had  he  not  been  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  would  he  now  be  member  for  the 
Stirling  Burghs?  We  make  no  apology  for  these  per- 
sonal observations,  because  it  is  the  only  method — 
and  a  perfectly  fair  one — of  dealing  with  those  who  bite 
the  hand  that  fed  them.  Rank,  as  Jowett  used  to  say, 
is  not  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  big  fact,  and  it  is  indecent  for  those 
who  benefit  by  it  to  complain  of  it.  For  our  part  we 
are  content  that  there  should  be  good  cards  in  life  as 
well  as  good  players. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  can  see  no  good  in  the  aristocracy  : 
they  are  feeble  folk,  foolish,  and  sensual,  and  mer- 
cenary— away  with  them  !  Why  cumber  they  the 
ground?  For  their  legislative  functions  they  are  unfit  : 
let  us  strip  them  of  the  remnants  of  their  political  power, 
by  force  or  consent,  and  let  us  fill  their  places  by  the 
divine  process  of  counting  noses.  Is  Mr.  Ponsonby 
prepared  to  say,  after  his  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  replica  of  that  assembly  would  be  a 
better  Second  Chamber  than  the  present  House  of 
Lords?  Has  Mr.  Ponsonby  learned  so  little  from  his 
four  or  five  Sessions  on  the  green  benches  that  he  really 
imagines  merit  to  be  the  passport  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? Every  man  of  sense  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
we  have  still  one  authority  in  the  Constitution  that  is 
not  elected. 

Much  as  we  dislike  the  author's  attitude  to  his  own 
order,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
this  book.  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  is  an  educated  and 
clever  man,  and,  though  it  was  not  his  business  to  say 
it,  much  that  he  says  is  indisputable.  The  modern 
aristocrat  is  in  a  thoroughly  "  false  position  ".  In  the 
first  place,  who  is  an  aristocrat?  Is  a  peer  an  aristo- 
crat? In  that  case,  Lord  Furness  is  an  aristocrat,  and 
Lord  Burnham,  which  is  surely  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  derived  from  the 
irresistible  combination  of  rank,  wealth,  and  parliamen- 
tary influence.  The  nomination  boroughs  went  eightv 
years  ago.  The  wealth  of  the  landowners  has  been 
ebbing  ever  since  the  opening  of  our  ports  to  foreign 
corn,  though  the  great  fall  in  agricultural  values  did  not 
begin  till  about  thirty-three  years  ago,  owing  to  the  slow 
opening  up  of  the  wheat  fields  in  the  North  and  South 
American  continents.  The  present  Government  has 
given  the  last  push  to  a  tottering  fabric.  New  and 
invidious  taxes  have  been  laid  on  the  land,  and  will  be 
increased.  The  constitutional  moiety  of  legislative 
function  has  been  rudely  cut  down  to  a  two  years' 
suspensory  veto,  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  apparently 
too  timid  to  exercise.  Mr.  Ponsonby  may  well  ask,  of 
what  use  is  the  present  peerage?  We  are  not  sure  that 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Ponsonbv  in  his  view  that  the  social 
influence  of  the  peerage  will  remain  unimpaired  by  its 
exclusion  from  political  functions.    The  aristocracy  of 


France  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  national 
life  :  it  is  a  nullity  :  the  very  titles  of  its  members  arc- 
no  longer  used  in  French  society.  A  marquis  or  a 
countess  is  spoken  of  and  to  as  "  Monsieur  de  "  or 
"  Madame  de  "  So-and-so.  Will  the  same  fate  over- 
take the  British  aristocracy?  When  wealth  and  power 
are  gone,  what  is  the  use  of  titles,  particularly  when, 
owing  to  the  sale  of  honours  and  mercenary  marriages, 
they  are  so  often  founded  on  fictitious  pedigrees ?  Then, 
by  a  familiar  sequence  of  Cause  and  effect,  the  aristo- 
cracy loses  its  old  power  of  manner,  as  its  possessions 
diminish  and  its  position  is  questioned.  When  the 
world  smiles  upon  a  man,  he  smiles  back  confidently 
upon  the  world.  But  the  world  no  longer  smiles  upon 
the  modern  peer  ;  on  the  contrary  it  examines  him  criti- 
cally, questions  him  none  too  politely,  and  often  dis- 
misses him  with  a  shrug  of  contempt.  Consequently, 
the  modern  peer  has  lost  that  free-spoken,  confident 
geniality  of  manner  which  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  men- 
tions as  the  secret  of  his  former  popularity  with  the 
masses.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Parliament  Bill 
was  not  (as  it  would  have  been  twenty  years  ago)  con- 
tumeliously  kicked  out  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
modern  peer  is  not  sure  of  his  position  !  And  that,  as 
Mr.  Ponsonby  says  truly,  is  a  false  position.  Were  it 
not  for  the  new  world,  the  Americans  and  the  colonists, 
whose  appetite  for  titles  is  insatiable,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  wager  that  in  twenty  years'  time  we  shall  be 
talking  of  Senator  Northumberland  and  Senator  Nor- 
folk. As  it  is,  we  shall  probably  have  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment for  life,  and  the  different  ranks  in  the  peerage  will 
possibly  be  merged  in  the  one  title. 


AN   ENTHUSIAST  FOR  DIVORCE. 

"A  History  of  Divorce."    By  S.  B.  Kitchin.  London 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book,  instead  of  being  a  history,  is  a 
polemic  against  the  Catholic  view  of  marriage. 
The  writer  argues  for  marriage  laws  which  would 
ignore  the  religious  side  of  marriage ;  and  especi- 
ally urges  the  recognition  of  the  pre-Christian 
Roman  Civil  Law  which  allowed  simple  consent  as  a 
ground  for  divorce  without  the  intermediary  action  of 
any  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Where  consent  of 
the  parties  is  not  applicable,  he  equally  insists  on  the 
widest  possible  extension  of  the  grounds  for  divorce. 
New  Testament  teaching  on  marriage  and  divorce  has 
no  validity  for  him.  As  he  disregards  all  Christian 
feeling  which  caused  the  supersession  of  the  Roman 
law  of  marriage  by  the  Christian  teaching,  he 
treats  the  Canon  Law  as  nothing  but  a  device  of  the 
Popes  for  increasing  their  jurisdiction  and  revenues. 
He  deals  very  disingenuously  with  the  Scripture  texts 
and  exaggerates  the  ambiguity  of  their  interpretation, 
which  was  the  same  in  the  pre-Reformation  and  the 
Reformed  Churches. 

This  attempt  to  discredit  the  religious  view  is  respon- 
sible for  the  distorted  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attitude  towards  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857.  It  is  a 
grotesque  perversion  of  the  facts  to  say  that  Glad- 
stone's attitude  towards  divorce  was  in  the  main  that 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Bentham  condemned  all  attempts 
to  base  legislation  upon  Christianity,  and  urged 
that  marriage  should  be  dissoluble  by  consent.  Glad- 
stone maintained  its  indissolubility.  Lord  Morley 
alludes  to  this  in  the  "  Life  ",  and  remarks  half-jest- 
ingly  that  Gladstone  entered  into  the  subtleties  of  the 
"  Tetrachordon  "  w  ith  a  zeal  unequalled  since  Milton 
himself  based  his  arguments  on  the  same  texts.  Mr. 
Kitchin  asserts  that  Gladstone  was  more  influenced  by 
Bentham  than  he  cared  to  admit.  However  this  may 
be,  his  efforts  in  procuring  the  amendment  of  the 
Divorce  Bill  as  originally  drawn  left  his  fundamental 
position  of  Churchman  in  regard  to  the  Church's  teach- 
ing unimpaired.  His  position  was  exactly  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  at  the  Church  Congress  this  year. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  polemical  object  Mr.  Kitchin 
sets  out  the  arguments  on  secular  and  practical  grounds 
with  the  same  partisan  bias.  All  the  opinions  he 
quotes  on    the   utilitarian    side   are    of    those  who 
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maintain  that  the   unhappiness  of  marriage  may  be 
met   by   permission    to  try   experiment   alter  experi- 
ment until  some  person  is  found  with  whom  marriage 
will  be  at  least  tolerable.     He  omits  everything  that 
may  be  gathered  from  experience  to  support  the  reli- 
gious doctrine  as  to  divorce  and  remarriage.  The 
Christian  view  of  happiness  differs  widely  from  the 
narrow  material  conception  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  which  is  incorrigibly  terres- 
trial.    But,  apart  from  this,  the  Churchman  holds,  as 
Lord  Halifax  holds,  that   when    tested   by  ordinary 
experience  there  is  ample  reason  for  holding  that,  to 
put  it  at  the  lowest,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
prevents  as  many  private  unhappinesses  as  the  free 
permission  of  divorce  could  possibly  cure.      If  Mr. 
Kitchin's  school  do  not  admit   the   frequent  changes 
of  sexual  relationships  under  the  guise  of  marriage  to 
be  immorality,  we  might  at  least  expect  some  recog- 
nition of  practical  inconveniences  that  would  arise  from 
them.    Probably  amongst  the  higher  classes  the  incon- 
veniences would  be  less  marked  ;  and  it  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  what  the  Church  would  call  the  immoral 
practice  of  free  divorce  was  mostly  found  amongst  the 
Roman  as  it  is  amongst  the  modern  higher  classes. 
Divorce  for  them  is  a  privilege  ;  as  in  some  countries 
polygamy  is  the  cachet  of  wealth  and  position.  In 
England  it  was  not  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in 
itself  that  was  felt  as  a  hardship  generally,  but  the 
social  and  legal  privilege  which  enabled   the  higher 
classes  to  dissolve  their  marriages  and  marry  again  by 
Act  of   Parliament.     And  the  question  is    have  the 
poorer  classes  gained  by  this  privilege  being  brought 
within  their  means?      Mr.  Kitchin  produces  nothing 
to    show    that    they   have ;    and    it   is   only    on  a 
theory  that  would  be  impossible  to  confirm  from  ex- 
perience that  he  would  make  divorce  still  easier.  Yet 
there  is  a  body  of  experience  which  the  Church  law 
of    marriage     may    pray    in    aid,     to    show  that 
"  the    lives    of    individuals    and    the    honour  and 
happiness   of    families   have   been   wrecked   by  the 
facilities   offered  for  divorce  and  remarriage  ".  Mr. 
Kitchin  has  a  short  way  of  disposing  of  such  facts  as 
the  exclusion  from  the  French  Code  in  1884,  and  from 
the  German  Code  in  1900,  of  divorce  by  consent  which 
had  been  allowed  in  the  original  Code  Napoleon  com- 
mon to  both  countries.   He  assumes  always,  where  the 
marriage  law  is  contrary  to  his  own  views,  that  the 
people  ask  for  the  indiscriminate  right  of  divorce,  but 
are  denied.    Of  the  German  and  French  laws  he  says 
they  do  not  represent  the  respective  peoples,  who  had 
little  or  no  voice  in  their  making.    So  we  may  suppose 
he  will  say  that  the  English  people  have  been  refused 
what  they  desire  if,  happily,  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  should  not  recommend  a  further  departure 
from  the  law  of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will. 
Possibly,  however,  there  might  be  repeated  a  similar 
saving  to  that  in  the  Act  of  1857.     In  some  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  as  Belgium  and  Austria,  a  general 
marriage  law  incompatible  with  the  law  of  the  Church 
has  been  found  -icompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  in  its  discipline  over  its  members.     In  Austria 
divorce  by  consent  is  allowed    to  all  non-Catholics. 
With  Mr.  Kitchin  the  law  of  the  Church  is  only  named 
to  be  attacked;  and  the  question  of  the  Church's  rela- 
tion to  the  State  is  not  discussed.      This  is  another 
item  of  incompleteness  in  the  book;  and  it  would  be 
more  excusable  in  what  is  only  a  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  divorce,  if  Mr.  Kitchin  had  not  devoted  so  much 
space  to  partisan  advocacy  instead  of  to  his  proper 
subject. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 
"Problems  of  the  Roman  Criminal  Law."    By  J.  L. 

Strachan-Davidson.     Two  vols.    Oxford :  At  the 

Clarendon  Press.    1912.    18s.  net. 
"T^OWARDS  the  dose  of  a  life  (,f  herculean  labour 
A      Theodor  Mommsen  faced  and  completed  a  task 
which  lesser  men  might  have  found  sufficient  in  itself 
to  fill  a  lifetime — the  systematic  exposition  of  Roman 


Criminal  Law.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  Germany 
itself  could  have  produced  another  scholar  capable  of 
emulating  Mommscn's  achievement ;  for,  as  he  him- 
self remarked,  the  intermediate  position  held  by 
criminal  law  between  jurisprudence  and  history  makes 
it  difficult  for  either  the  constitutional  lawyer  or  the 
historian  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  other  ; 
and  no  one  but  Mommsen  could  bestride,  like  a 
colossus,  both  these  vast  fields  of  scholarship.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  given  even  to  Mommsen  to  say  the 
last  word  on  a  subject  which  bristles  at  every  turn 
with  prickly  problems,  and  the  "  English  Historical 
Review"  for  1901  contained  a  sober  but  searching 
criticism  of  the  "  Romisches  Strafrecht  "  by  the  present 
Master  of  Balliol,  which  amply  proved  (if  proof  were 
needed)  that  England  had  a  right  to  her  "  place  in  the 
sun  "  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  From  this  criticism 
the  volumes  now  before  us  have  grown  in  the  course 
of  a  decade  ;  and  the  title  which  they  bear  indicates  that 
they  contain  no  systematic  treatment  of  Roman 
criminal  law,  but  a  series  of  discussions,  loosely  strung 
together  in  historical  order,  of  the  main  points  which 
have  been  matters  of  controversy  amongst  modern 
students.  The  table  of  contents — a  very  full  one — is 
entirely  couched  in  interrogatory  form,  in  glaring  con- 
trast with  the  dogmatic  exposition  of  Mommsen,  who 
sweeps  away  doubts  and  difficulties  with  the  besom  of 
precisely  formulated  principles.  On  which  side  does 
the  truth  lie? 

In  the  first  number  of  the  new  "  Journal  of  Roman 
Studies  "  Professor  J.  S.  Reid  discusses  several  of 
the  problems  dealt  with  by  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and 
remarks  with  justice  that  Mommsen  "  has  not  infre- 
quently tried  in  vain  to  trace  in  the  public  law  the  spirit 
which  dominates  the  private  law  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth ",  and  that  "this  has  led  him  to  stretch 
the  institutions  of  the  State,  in  their  governing  and 
repressive  functions,  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  regu- 
larity ".  It  is  but  just  to  the  German  scholar  to  add 
that  no  one  has  expressed  more  clearly  or  forcibly  than 
himself  ("  Romisches  Strafrecht  ",  p.  530)  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  civil  and  the  criminal 
law  of  Rome — the  one  a  masterpiece  of  juridical  theory 
and  practice,  the  other  dominated  by  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  the  magistrate  clothed  with  imperium  and 
governed  in  its  development  by  political  rather  than 
scientific  considerations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  subject  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  a  consideration  of  the  most  characteristic  institu- 
tion of  Roman  criminal  jurisprudence — the  capital  trials 
before  the  popular  assembly.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  Livy's  dramatic  description  of  the  arche- 
typal case  of  Horatius,  whose  plea  of  "  provoco  "  forms 
the  pivot  of  the  procedure,  would  have  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  was  always 
called  into  being  by  an  appeal  from  a  magisterial  sen- 
tence ;  yet  we  findl  so  great  a  jurist  and  so  clear  a  thinker 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  ignoring  provocatio  altogether  and 
maintaining  that  "  in  the  infancy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, every  offence  vitally  touching  its  security  or  its 
interests  was  punished  by  a  separate  enactment  of  the 
Legislature  ",  and  "  every  indictment  took  the  form 
of  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ",  while  in  more  recent 
times  Greenidge  has  argued  with  great  erudition  and 
ingenuity  that  the  iudicia  populi  of  historical  times 
were  no  outgrowth  of  the  provocatio,  but  courts  of 
first  instance  whose  activity  was  aroused,  not  by  the 
accused  but  by  the  magistrate.  Zumpt,  moreover, 
endeavoured  to  give  a  doctrinal  form  to  the  principles 
of  the  iudicium  populi  by  importing  into  the  sphere  of 
criminal  law  the  well-known  distinction  of  "  ius  "  and 
"  iudicium  "  upon  which^Roman  civil  procedure  was 
based,  and  treating  the  sovereign  populus  as  the  jury 
whose  findings  the  magistrate,  after  formulating  the 
issues  involved,  was  obliged  to  accept.  In  this  contro- 
versy Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  warmly  espouses  the 
cause  of  Mommsen,  and  with  good  reason.  But  how- 
ever stronglv  we  may  hold  that  tlx-  governing  principle 
of  criminal  justice  at  Rome  was  the  revision  of  magis- 
terial sentences  on  a  petition  for  grace  presented  to 
the  sovereign  people,  the  working  of  the  system  is 
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wrapped  in  a  tantalising  obscurity.  Was  the  right  of 
provocatio  allowed  to  women,  lor  example?  Mommscn 
denies  this,  and  believes  that  both  the  woman  and  the 
alien  could  be  put  to  death  by  the  fiat  of  the  magis- 
trate. Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  right  of  appeal  was  de  facto  enjoyed 
by  women,  and  wisely  rejects  the  a  priori  argument 
from  constitutional  analogy,  which  is  all  that  Mommscn 
can  advance.  Still  more  far-reaching  is  the  question 
whether,  or  in  what  degree,  provocatio  held  good  out- 
side the  walls  of  Rome — in  that  vast  area  where  the 
-magistrate  was  held  to  act  militia?,  "  in  the  theatre  of 
war  ".  On  the  one  hand  the  agonised  cries  of  "  Civis 
Romanus  sum  "  from  the  lips  of  Gavius,  the  victim 
of  Verres,  and  the  proud  boast  of  S.  Paul  at  Jerusalem 
seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Roman  citizen  was  freed 
Irom  the  terrors  of  the  axe  and  rods  wherever  he  might 
l>e  ;  upon  the  other,  it  is  neither  credible  in  theory  that 
military  discipline  could  have  been  preserved  without 
the  infliction  of  severe  penalties,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  mutinous  regiments  were  "decimated" 
"by  Roman  generals.  There  is,  however,  no  question 
that  the  "  Lex  Julia  de  vi  publica  ",  which  regulated 
the  right  of  appeal  under  the  Principate,  expressly 
exempted  military  commanders  from  the  restrictions 
of  provocatio  in  order  that  military  discipline  might 
"be  preserved,  and  in  all  probability  this  was  no  innova- 
tion, but  reproduced  the  practice  of  the  Republic. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  issue  raised  between 
Mommsen  and  the  Master  of  Balliol  concerns  the  effect 
•of  a  conviction  by  the  iudicium  populi  or  by  one  of 
the  standing  courts  which  took  its  place  under  the 
later  Republic.  Xo  one  doubts  that  the  procedure  of 
appeal  practically  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  or  that  Polybius  was  correctly  describing  the 
practice  of  his  time  in  stating  that  in  capital  trials 
the  accused  was  free,  before  the  last  vote  was  cast, 
1o  "  depart  openly,  sentencing  himself  to  voluntary 
•exile  ".  The  banished  man  simply  shook  off  the  slough 
of  Roman  citizenship  and  assumed  that  of  Tibur, 
Prseneste  or  Neapolis,  thus  placing  himself  "  beyond 
"the  jurisdiction  ".  This,  of  course,  he  could  only  do 
If  he  retained  his  physical  liberty,  and  there  are  Qne  or 
two  recorded  instances  where — owing  to  the  heinous 
nature  of  the  offence — this  was  denied  him  by  previous 
arrest,  but  such  cases  were  exceptional,  and  the 
auxilium  of  the  tribune  would  normally  have  been  in- 
voked with  success  by  any  citizen  to  whom  the  magis- 
trate endeavoured  to  bar  the  path  of  escape.  Now 
"it  is  contended  by  Mommsen  that  when  Sulla  re- 
formed criminal  procedure  and  referred  all  ordinary 
crimes  to  one  or  other  of  the  Standing  Courts, 
"he  substituted  exile  for  death  as  a  substantive 
penalty ;  and  this  view  is  combated  (as  it  seems 
to  us,  successfully)  by  the  Master  of  Balliol,  whose 
argument  is  a  model  of  lucid  reasoning.  The  sentence 
of  "aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  "  was  clearly  a  death- 
sentence,  although  it  could  still  be  easily  evaded  ;  exile, 
as  Cicero  explicitly  states,  in  a  discussion  of  his  own 
case,  was  "  not  a  punishment,  but  a  harbour  and 
refuge  from  punishment  "  ;  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
Emperors,  by  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  sharpened 
the  penalty  by  limiting  the  choice  of  the  condemned 
criminal.  Henceforth  his  person  was  seized  ;  he  was 
""  deported  "  to  an  island,  more  or  less  salubrious 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  and  was  de-- 
prived  of  Roman  citizenship  without  being  allowed  to 
acquire  that  of  any  other  State,  so  that  he  remained 
the  possessor  of  a  merely  abstract  freedom,  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  or  became,  by  a 
fiction  of  the  lawyers,  "  the  slave  of  his  punishment  " 
if  he  were  of  a  less  privileged  class.  Thus  the  Princi- 
pate made  short  work  of  the  niceties  which  had  caused 
the  boasted  liberty  of  the  Republican  citizen  to  de- 
generate into  licence — it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
common  malefactor  had  much  to  fear  from  the  law  in 
the  days  of  Cicero,  and  we  find  the  scoundrel  Oppiani- 
cus,  who  had  poisoned  most  of  his  relations  and  been 
condemned  on  a  capital  charge,  openly  showing  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the  matter  of 
procedure  the  changes  were  not  all  for  the  better.  The 
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Roman  Republic  can  claim  the  merit  of  successfully 
adapting  the  process  of  trial  by  jury,  with  the  limita- 
tion of  the  issue  to  a  question  of  fact  borrowed  from 
civil  procedure,  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  and  also  of  preferring  "  accusatorial  "  to 
"  inquisitorial  "  methods.  The  officialdom  of  the 
Empire  soon  forgot  these  principles,  and  in  the  end 
(as  the  Codes  abundantly  prove)  we  reach  what  Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson  truly  calls  "a  despotism  limited  by 
its  own  impotence  ". 


THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION. 

"  China's  Revolution."    By  Edwin  J.  Dingle.   London  : 
Unwin.    1912.    15s.  net. 

TP  HERE  was  ample  room  for  a  book  describing 
the  great  uprising  which  overthrew  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  Thanks  to  the  telegraph,  the  Siberian  rail- 
way, and  the  English  newspapers  published  in  China 
which  reach  us  so  promptly  now  by  its  means,  we  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  fairly  correctly  the  course  of 
events.  But  fragmentary  news  is  apt  to  leave  an  im- 
perfect impression,  and  the  time  had  come  for  a  con- 
nected narrative  explaining  the  political  conditions 
and  characterising  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama.  The 
author  was  in  several  respects  well  qualified  for  the 
task.  He  had  the  advantage  of  antecedent  knowledge 
— he  had  indeed  just  published  a  book  about  the  reform 
movement  when  the  revolution  broke  out — and  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fighting  around  Hankow.  But  he 
has  marred  his  opportunity  by  too  great  haste.  What 
was  wanted  was  a  digest  :  this  is  a  compilation,  and 
a  compilation  defective  in  arrangement.  The  exposi- 
tory essay,  for  instance,  on  "Revolution  Factors" 
and  the  chapters  describing  the  "  Coming  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen  "  and  the  "  Retirement  and  Recall  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  "  would  have  been  more  fitly  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  very  practical  treatise  on  "  The  After- 
math "  and  the  commercial  problems  involved,  more 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  while,  amid  much  that 
is  intelligent  and  informing,  there  are  exaggerations 
and  marks  of  haste  in  which  the  writer  has  done  himself 
injustice.  The  picture  of  Li  Yuan-hung,  for  instance,  in 
chapter  iv.,  as  "  a  man  unique  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  most  effective  reformer  of  his  generation  .  .  .  the 
hero  of  China,  the  man,  above  all  men,  who  had  guided 
her  public  life  into  safe  channels  etc.",  is  not  only 
out  of  focus  but  is  hardly  consistent  with  that  in 
chapter  v.  of  Li  standing  "  unflinchingly  facing  a  band 
of  revolutionists  while  .  .  .  above  his  neck  glistened 
half  a  dozen  narrow  swords  held  by  dark-clad  men 
who  awaited  instructions  to  send  him  into  eternity  " 
because  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the 
outbreak  at  Wuchang  which  started  the  insurrection. 
Self-depreciation  is  a  formula  of  Chinese  etiquette ; 
but  etiquette  hardly  requires  that  it  should  be  carried 
to  this  extreme.  The  impression  conveyed  is  rather 
that  of  a  man  informed  and  sympathetic  but  unwilling 
to  head  an  outbreak  which  he  regarded  as  premature, 
and  acquiescing  only  because  the  risk  of  execution  as 
a  rebel  was  less  imminent  than  that  attendant  on 
refusal  :  one  at  least  was  far  apart,  w  hile  one  was 
near. 

The  author's  description  of  the  fighting  which  he 
witnessed  at  Hankow  confirms  in  the  main  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  news  transmitted  at  the  time. 
Whether  the  superior  discipline  and  armament  of  the 
Northern  troops  would  have  prevailed  in  the  long  run 
must  remain  uncertain,  because  Hanyang  was  lost 
through  the  defection  of  the  Hunanese  who  withdrew 
in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  the  men 
of  Hupeh.  Still  more  obscure  may  appear  Yuan's 
motive  in  permitting  the  destruction  of  Hankow  and 
yet  holding  his  hand  when  he  could,  seemingly,  have 
crossed  conqueringly  to  Wuchang.  Was  the  attempt 
to  strike  terror  by  traditional  horrors  of  Chinese  war- 
fare neutralised  by  the  revolutionary  success  at  Nan- 
king? Was  he  already  informed  of  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  warships  which  shortly  afterwards  went 
over  to  the  rebels?  or  was  he  manoeuvring  throughout 
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for  time  and  opportunity  till  he  had  grasped  the  situa- 
tion? There  must,  at  any  rate,  be  purpose  and  con- 
scious strength  in  the  man  who  without  family  or 
territorial  influence  has  risen  to  the  position  of  Chief 
of  the  State.  If  his  career  has  been  tortuous — well, 
Chinese  politics  arc  tortuous!  and  there  is  something 
characteristically  Chinese  in  the  enforced  resignation  of 
the  Recent  who  had  humiliatingly  dismissed  him  three 
years  before. 

The  author's  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  revo- 
lution, as  indeed  are  those  of  most  foreigners  who 
had  realised  the  incompetency  and  corruption  of  the 
Manchu  regime.  But  sympathy  with  revolt  against  an 
effete  dynasty  does  not  necessarily  include  approval  of 
innovations  which  onlookers  well  qualified  to  judge  deem 
unsuited  to  the  character  and  traditions  of  a  people 
whose  social  system  is  based  on  the  Imperial  tradition. 
Nor  is  the  author  blinded  by  his  sympathy  for  the 
movement  and  its  leaders  to  the  dangers  that  lurk  in 
its  evolution.  Its  avowed  motive  was  to  bring  about 
reform.  But  reforms  are  still  to  seek  :  office-seeking 
and  corruption  are  as  evident  as  before;  the  vanity 
which  once  used  to  be  ascribed  to  isolation  and  an 
antiquated  system  of  education  seems  intensified  rather 
than  modified  by  the  modicum  of  foreign  learning 
which  the  youths  who  have  set  out  to  transform  China 
have  acquired  during  a  few  years'  experience  in  the 
West.  There  is  a  note  of  apprehension  in  the 
concluding  expression  of  hope  that  "  the  Chinese  will 
not  prove  themselves  their  greatest  enemy  "  :  we  all 
"  admire  their  many  admirable  traits  of  national  charac- 
ter .  .  .";  but  many  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  China 
"  see  that  in  the  overbearing  attitude  of  the  younger 
generation  there  is  a  great  danger  to  the  common 
weal.  ..." 

Like  others  who  are  sanguine  as  to  the  animating 
influence  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Dingle  anticipates  an 
immediate  and  increasing  development  of  trade ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  criticise  an  alleged  lack  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  British  merchants  in  scheming  to  take 
advantage  of  the  openings  that  he  foresees.  "  In 
real  interior  China  ",  he  writes,  "  far  away  from  the 
beaten  tracks,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  met 
a  single  British  commercial  traveller — Germans  I  have 
met  often.  .  .  .  The  German  succeeds  .  .  .  by  sheer 
business  application.  .  .  .  The  average  German  reads 
about  China,  its  history,  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Englishman  does  not  trouble  ; 
he  rarely  learns  the  language,  is  careless  to  find  out 
anything  about  the  country  unless  it  is  to  get  an  idea 
of  sport,  and  so  on."  The  complaint  is  not  new;  and, 
though  the  case  may  be  overstated — for  British  trade 
maintains  its  lead — there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Chinese-speaking  pioneer  who  is  content  to  push  his 
way  in  the  interior  in  the  endeavour  to  open  up  new 
business  is  a  comparatively  rare  product  of  our  system. 
But  the  fault  seems  to  us  to  lie  less  in  want  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  than  in  want  of  co-ordination.  Cannot 
bodies  like  Chambers  of  Commerce  sec  to  it  that 
suitable  men  are  trained  and  taught  practical  Chinese 
at  schools  founded  for  the  purpose,  like  that  at  King's 
College? 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  illustrations,  among 
which  likenesses  of  the  chief  revolutionary  leaders 
have  especial  interest.  One  likes  always  to  see 
what  men  who  have  attained  prominence  are  like,  and 
one  forms  instinctive  impressions  which  arc  not  often 
widely  wrong.  Here  we  have  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  Pre- 
sident, and  Li  Yuan-hung,  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic  ;  Tang  Shao-yi,  the  late  Premier,  who  retired 
— pace  Dr.  Morrison — so  suddenly  into  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Tientsin;  Wu  Ting-fang,  a  barrister  of 
the  Temple,  once  a  subordinate  in  the  Government  of 
I  long  Kong,  subsequently  Minister  at  Washington, 
afterwards  a  member  (lor  Foreign  Affairs)  of  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  at  Shanghai;  Sun 
Yat-sen,  whom  many  regard  as  the  protagonist  and 
in  a  sense  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary group,  among  many  others;  and  last  and  least 
the  child  Emperor  who  so  quickly  and  happily  escaped 
from  the  evil  future  connoted  by  palace  life  at  Peking. 


Neither  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  reprint,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  of  an  interview  with  the  Princess  Der 
Ling  which  is  characterised  by  the  good  sense  and 
clarity  of  observation  that  we  noted  in  reviewing  her 
"  Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City  "  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  13  April  last.  Altogether  a  book  containing 
much  that  is  of  interest.  Especially  is  the  chapter 
on  "The  Aftermath"  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  deserving  of  note,  in  view  of  the  unquestionable 
purpose  and  energy  by  which  German  commercial 
enterprise  in  China  is  inspired. 


OLD  PROVENCK. 


"  Provence    and    Languedoc."     By    Cecil  Headlam. 
London  :  Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

WE  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  this  book  is 
concerned  with  "  the  romance  and  history,  the 
architecture  and  topography  of  that  part  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc  which  lies  about  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  ",  a  large  extent  of  old 
Languedoc,  with  towns  of  such  interest  and  importance 
as  Beziers,  Carcasonne  and  Toulouse,  being  thus  ex- 
cluded from  Mr.  Headlam's  survey;  this  country,  how- 
ever, he  hopes  to  describe  in  another  volume.  Draw  a 
line  from  Valence  through  Nimes  to  Cette,  then  a  line 
from  Cette  to  S.  Raphael  along  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board, then  again  a  line  from  S.  Raphael  back  to 
Valence  through  Digne  and  Sisteron  and  the  lower 
Alps,  and  within  the  triangle  so  formed  you 
have  the  area  of  which  Mr.  Headlam  treats  in 
this  pleasant  volume.  Many  of  those  who  write 
about  South-East  France  speak  as  though  the 
terms  Provence  and  Languedoc  were  synonomous. 
But  strictly  speaking  Provence  only  begins  where  the 
Rhone  reaches  Aries  ;  its  southern  boundary  is  the 
Riviera  coast,  its  northern  a  line  running  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Aries  to  the  Alps  near  Sisteron  ; 
it  no  more  includes  Avignon  or  Orange  or  Valence 
(Dauphine)  than  it  includes  Nimes  or  the  Pont  du  Gard 
or  the  other  Roman  towns  and  monuments  west  of  the 
Rhone.  Languedoc  is,  however,  a  term  of  wider 
application,  since  it  not  only  represents  a  former  politi- 
cal division  of  France,  but  is  still  the  collective  name 
for  the  Romance  dialects,  the  non-dominant  factor  in 
the  formation  of  modern  French,  which  was  spoken  in 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  Alps  to,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  chief  branch  of  which  is  Provencal.  Provincia 
Romana  is  what  most  people  mean  when  they  say 
Provence  or  Languedoc — Gallia  Narbonensis  as  it  was 
officially  called  after  its  capital  Narbonne — the  part  of 
France  on  which  Rome  left  its  most  marked  impress, 
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3.  Policies  free  from  restrictions  regarding  travel,  residence,  or  occupation. 

4.  Surrender  values  granted  after  2  years'  premiums  paid,  on  most  liberal  scale. 

5.  Cash  surplus  divided  for  1911— ;£888,911. 

6.  Policies  cannot  lapse  while  surrender  value  exceeds  debt. 

7.  Total  payments  to  policyholders  in  63  years  exceed  ^35,000,000. 

8.  The  largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  British  Empire. 

Exampies  of  Whole  Life  Policies  for  £1,000,  25  years  in  force,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1011  Bonus  Distribution. 


Age  at 
entry. 

Annual 
Premiums. 

Total 
Bonuses. 

Surrender 
Value. 

Fully  paid-up 
with  Profit  Optio 

Years! 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

2 

£ 

20 

18  14  2 

677 

511 

1,136 

30 

24   1  8 

666 

670 

1,189 

40 

32   4  2 

661 

858 

1,241 

50 

44  18  4 

624 

1.022 

1.271 

Assurances,   Endowment  Assurance,  Children's   Endowments  and  Educationa 

Provisions,  Annuities,  &C,  &c. 
Full  particulars  front  Chief  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

37   THREADNEEDLE    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

The  City  Life  under  its  "  IDEAL "  policy  plan  enables 
Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  DURING 
THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME  and,  in  the  event  of  premature 
death,  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfort- 
able house,  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR   ACTIVE  AGENT S. 
Send  Postcard  for  Prospectus  and  Terms  to 

CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON.  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

A   SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  ah  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3,000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A   Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefita. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.    Bam  Assured  £SOO. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -  £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULT8: 
(ft)  In  case  of  death  daring  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 
(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  In  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

CHIW  Otfick  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRT.  LONDON,  E.C. 
A*«ets  Exceed  £10,500,000,       JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  General  Manager' 


more  Money  Troubles 

How  you  can  lengthen  your  life. 

The  peace  of  mind  and  freedom  from  worry  that 
a  Canada  Life  Annuity  will  brin^  yon  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  lengthen  your  life.  The  man 
whose  savings  are  thus  wisely  invested  not  only 
obtains  an  unusually  profitable  return,  but  is  freed 
from  all  anxiety.  Canada  Life  Security  is  beyond 
question.  The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.  is 
the  oldest,  largest  and  strongest  Life  Office  in 
Canada,  and  every  Canada  Life  Annuitant  can  rest 
assured  that  his  income  will  be  punctually  paid. 

The  High  Value. 

A  man  of  68  purchasing  a  Canada  Life  Annuity  for 
^1,000  derives  therefrom  an  income  of  ,£127  7s.  9d. 
a  year  for  life. 

The  Security. 

Canada  Life  Investments  are  subject  to  Government 
supervision. 

The  Company's  valuations  are  subject  to  Government 
Approval. 

The  Company's  books  are  periodically  inspected  by 

Government  Officials. 

Risky  investments  are  prohibited  by  law. 

The  Company's  assets  amount  to  over  ,£9,000,000. 

Send  for  Special  Annuity  Booklet,  stating  your  age,  to — 

Canada  Life 
Assurance  Co. 

Established  1847. 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Scottish  Widows' 
Fund 


ESTABLISHED 
I8I5 


INCOME  EXCEEDS 
£2,250,000 


The  LARGEST  OFFICE  for  MUTUAL  Life 
Assurance    in    the    United  Kingdom. 
Funds  £21,000,000. 

All  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Members.    There  are  no  Shareholders. 


Prospectus  or  Quotations  sent  Jree  on  Application. 

Head  Office:  EDINBURGH,  9  St.  Andrew  Square. 
LONDON:  28  Cornhill,  E.C,  and  5  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST. 


W. 


4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C, 
LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID  -     -  - 


£80,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 
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and  which  extended  northwards  as  far  as  Lyons  and 
westwards  as  far  as  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Mr.  Headlam  could  not  possibly  have  forced  into  his 
space  a  complete  account  of  the  Provincia  Romana  ; 
even  as  he  restricts  himself  he  is  obviously  in  difficulties 
with  the  mass  of  material  at  his  command.  The 
romance,  the  history,  the  architecture  and  the  topo- 
graphy even  of  Provence  proper  require  each  of  them  a 
volume  to  itself.  Mr.  Headlam 's  book  is,  however,  in 
no  way  sketchy,  for  he  makes  a  thorough  use  of  such 
material  as  he  touches,  now  and  again  covering  new 
ground.  Thus  a  great  many  scholarly  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  exploits  of  Marius  against  the  Barbarians  and  the 
battle  of  Aqua;  Sextia? — "  The  Memory  of  Marius  in 
Provence  "  with  chapters  on  beautiful  S.  Remy,  terrible 
Les  Baux  and  grotesque  Tarascon,  all  of  which  have 
associations  with  the  great  campaign.  His  resume  of 
Provencal  history  is  succinct.  He  points  out  very  truly 
that  the  old  Ligurian  and  Iberian  population  was  not 
displaced  but  only  subdued  by  the  fair-haired  Galli. 
Then  came  the  Phoenician  traders,  and1  subsequently 
the  Greek  settlement  which  established  itself  at  Mar- 
seilles, Aries  and  Avignon,  and  preceded  the  Roman 
colonisation.  Later  on,  after  the  collapse  of  Roman 
power,  Provence  and  Languedoc  had  to  suffer  a 
further  Barbarian  invasion,  and  again,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  were  devastated  by  the 
Saracens  ;  so  one  would  expect  to  find  in  these  countries 
a  veritable  chaos  of  races ;  but  in  fact  pure  types  still 
persist  here  and  there,  Greek,  Ibero-Ligurian,  Teuton 
and  Roman.  Amongst  the  mountains  of  Les  Maures 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tropez  you  get  the  woolly  hair  and 
the  swarthy  complexion  of  the  Moors.  But  all  tongues, 
Ligurian,  Keltic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman,  Visigoth 
and  Saracen,  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  Langue 
d'oc. 

Mr.  Headlam's  chapter  on  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Courts  of  Love  does  not  seem  to  be  the  product  of  any 
original  inquiry  or  of  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
old  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Midi  ;  nor  is  bis  story  of  the 
literary  and  national  movement  with  which  Mistral  is 
associated  as  interesting  as  it  might  have  been  made. 
At  bottom  like  the  Keltic  revival,  a  social  rather  than 
a  literary  or  political  movement,  the  Felibrige  has  had 
a  curious  and  complicated  history  that  would  have  been 
worth  telling  in  English.  There  has  often  been  within 
it  a  divergence  of  ideal,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  which 
produced,  now  many  years  ago,  a  "  split  "  between  the 
"  Catholic  "  school  at  Avignon  and  the  "  free-think- 
ing "  school  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone  which  wished 
the  movement  to  exalt  the  memory  of  the  Albigensian 
heretics  at  the  expense  of  the  memory  of  the  pious 
King  Rene.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Mr.  Headlam 
has  not  dealt  more  fully  with  present-day  Provence  and 
Languedoc  and  the  role  they  have  played  in  tbe  develop- 
ment of  modern  France ;  there  are  already  so  many 
good  books  about  their  romance  and  history,  ancient 
and  mediaeval.  From  Provence  came  the  saying  that 
the  French  Revolution  would  make  the  tour  of  the 
world,  and  hostile  critics  have  always  characterised  the 
Midi  as  demagogic,  the  rhetorician's  paradise.  Those 
who  attribute  the  greater  part  of  the  French  achieve- 
ment to  a  Frankish  aristocracy  and  seek  to  deprecate 
the  Latin  element  have  been  severe  upon  a  people  who 
have  detested  German  feudalism,  and  whose  aristocracy 
even  refused  to  conform  with  Northern  ideas  until 
Provence  had  been  politically  absorbed  into  France. 
To-day,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  Conservatism  in  the  South  (particularly 
in  prosperous  centres  such  as  Nimes). 

In  the  chapters  on  Avignon,  Nimes,  Orange,  Aries 
and  the  other  centres  of  topographical  interest  Mr. 
Headlam's  method  is  to  take  the  main  features  of  each 
place  and  write  in  some  detail  as  much  of  its  history  as 
those  features  cover.  Thus  at  Orange,  the  Triumphal 
Arch  and  theatre;  at  Avignon  the  Pope's  Palace;  at 
Nimes  the  theatre  and  gardens  ;  at  Aries  the  theatre  and 
cathedral.  It  is  a  good  method,  but  Mr.  Headlam 
scarcely  gives  us  that  feeling  of  the  Provencal  atmo- 
sphere which  he  says  it  was  his  aim  to  attempt.  His 
quotations  from  Mistral  help,  and  the  passage  from 


Daudet  about  Aries  ("  Now  behold  the  low,  crenellated 
ramparts  .  .  . ")  ;  but  what  of  Stendhal's  "Memoirs 
of  a  Tourist  ",  Merimee's  "  Voyage  in  the  South  of 
France  "  and  Rabelais',  on  his  arrival  at  Avignon — 
"It  was  the  Ringing  Island  .  .  .". 


THEOLOGY. 

"  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life."  By  George  Malcolm  Stratton, 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  California. 
London  :  Allen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  Det. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  book.  The  author's  mind  is  strongly 
analytical,  and  delights  in  balancing  the  different  aspects  of 
psychological  experience.  His  subject  is  thrown  into  con- 
trasts such  as  the  following:  Appreciation  and  Contempt  of 
Self ;  Breadth  and  Narrowness  of  Sympathy  ;  the  Opposition 
of  Gloom  and  Cheer ;  Activity  and  Reverent  Inaction  ;  Many- 
Gods  and  One  God ;  the  Known  and  the  Unknown  God. 
Under  each  of  these  antitheses  we  are  furnished  with  some 
penetrating  psychological  analysis,  enlivened  with  excel- 
lently chosen  illustrations  from  a  wide  literary  range. 

The  author  has  put  some  of  his  best  work  into  the  two- 
chapters  on  Appreciation  and  Contempt  of  Self,  and  on 
Breadth  and  Narrowness  of  Sympathy.  "  The  self-depre- 
ciatory, the  self-distrustful  type  is  as  real,  if  not  as  com- 
mon, as  the  self-glorifying,  the  self-confident.  And  this 
difference  appears  in  religion." 

The  idea  of  immortality  powerfully  influences  the  sense  of 
personal  worth.  "  This  feeling  that  I  have  something 
within  which  is  eternally  of  worth  and  which  the  universal 
power  will  protect  and  treasure  marks  the  young  and  hope- 
ful type  the  world  over.  There  is  a  fine  spiritual  egoism  in 
the  belief  in  immortality  which  goes  with  the  sense  of 
present  freedom,  and  with  all  those  social  and  political  ex- 
pressions of  personal  importance  so  common  in  the  West." 
Religious  self-depreciation  and  self-esteem  are  not  infre- 
quently conjoined.  The  author  might  have  followed  this  line 
of  thought  much  further.  Depreciation  of  the  self 
as  it  is  readily  combines  with  esteem  for  the  self  as  it  is  to 
be.  Moreover,  Pascal's  warning  is  by  no  means  obsolete, 
that  neither  the  contemplation  of  man's  littleness  nor  of  his 
greatness  by  itself  is  safe. 

In  an  interesting  study  on  the  relation  of  emotion  to 
ritual,  Professor  Stratton  points  out  that,  among  civilised 
peoples  at  least,  emotionalism  in  religion  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  those  sects  whex-e  ceremonial  is  disparaged.  He 
argues  that  there  is  a  certain  repugnance  between  ritual  and 
excitement.  Ceremonial  implies  law  and  order.  "The  very 
moderation  of  great  ceremonial  serves  not  only  as  a  quiet  and 
strong  excitant,  but  brings  with  it  a  true  katharsis  of  re- 
ligious feeling." 

Ceremonial  acts  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest  differ- 
ence of  interpretation.    The  connexion  between  the  symbol 
.and   the    idea    is  conventional.      The    external    fact  is 
more  stable  than  the  spirit  which  enters  it.    And  ceremonial 
in  due  time  comes  to  lie  under  some  suspicion,  because  it  is 
liable  to  abuse.    Professor  Stratton  holds  that  the  prophetic 
criticisms  such  as  "  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  Me  "  may 
be  but  "  a  fierce  and  passing  outburst  to  goad  a  people  into 
a  life  in  keeping  with  the  meaning  of  their  ceremonial  acts  ". 
In  certain  minds,  however,  reaction  from  ceremonial  becomes 
a  permanent  rejection  of  it  as  an  enemy  to  real  piety  and 
good   morals.    Thus    an    apparent    dilemma    is  created 
between  ceremonial  devotion  and  good    works.    Yet  even 
Protestantism  in  Lutheran  Germany  has  its  vestments  and 
its  ritual.    In  America  religious  ceremonial  has  been  weak. 
Professor    Stratton    ascribes  this   partly  to  the  Puritan 
colonist  "  who  represented  the  dissidence  of  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  thus  a  tradition  favour- 
ing extreme  plainness  was  here  established  which  is  hard  to 
change  ".    But  also  he  thinks  "  the  absence  of  a  court  and 
of  a'powerful  aristocracy  to  be  patterns  of  urbanity  and 
elegance  has  made  it  seem  natural  that  religious  intercourse, 
too^  should  be  easy  and  direct".    But  this  neglect  of  cere- 
monial has  brought  its  own  Nemesis.    "  For  the  love  of 
noble  ceremony,   cheated  at  its  rightful  place,  appeal's  in 
tho  tawdry  ritualism  of  fraternal  bodies,  which  in  America 
have   such     unparalleled   popularity.      Here  the  staunch 
Republican,  renouncing  the  bauble  crown  and  pageantry  oi 
kings,  can  again  rejoice  in  dazzling   regalia   and  stilted 
phrase.    The  ceremonial  side  of  these  organisations  shows  an 
almost  pathetic  attempt  to  appease  the  natural  craving  for 
action  unhindered,  orderly,  and  gracious— a  craving  which 
in  other  countries  finds  its  satisfaction  in  tho  scenes  that  go 
with  military  pomp,  with  royalty,  and  tho  service-  of  great, 
cathedrals."      The  interest  of  these  reflexions    is   great  ly 
enhanced  by  'lie  circumstances  wherein  they  arose.    As  tho 
psychological  studies  of  a  California  Professor  they  acquire 
a  new  force  and  impressiveness. 
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D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

H!  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Spring  Flowers. 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 
BARR'S    POPULAR    21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  lor  Pot- 
P-  culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 

Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Fret. 

BARR   *&  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TOftETHf 
p3£SEtCE  WITH 


EVANS' 

PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE  FOR 
THROAT  &  VOICE. 

Send  penny/or  Sample  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers 
EVANS  SONS,  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 

Liverpool  and  London. 

(Name  this  paper.) 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Under  Contract  with  H  M.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA, CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA. &c. 

Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL   EASTERN  PORTS. 


For  freight    and   passage  apply: 
&  O.  S.  N.   Co.,    122,  LeadenhaU  Street, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  London. 


E.C.; 


UNION- 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
a  A  ati  r        From  London  and  Southampton. 
UMO  I  Lt  WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

_   _  .  .  _  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

I N  E  .         MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFR ICA 

■  via  the  Suez  Canal. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  13  Cockspur  Street. 


WINTER  AT  THE  CAPE 

BY 

UNION^CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  3  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

FIRE  RISK. 

The  principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now  arrange  to  pay  their  clients 
the  full  amount  of  total  loss  incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations. 
Inventories  of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  valuables  securing 
protection  to  owners  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE  3 


86,000  people  enjoy  perfect  hearing  by  the  aid 
of  the  NEW  STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual  testimony  from  grateful  persons  who 
have  had  their  hearing  restored  will,  we  feel 
sure,  have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can 
say.  Knowing  this,  we  request  everyone  suffer- 
ing from  deafness  to  send  at  once  for  our 
booklet  "  Results  " — it  contains  many  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  grade  of 
life,  who  have  been  relieved  from  this  dreadful 
affliction,  highly  praising  the  efficiency  of  the 
Stolz  Electrophone,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a 
genuine  scientific  invention.  Briefly,  the 
STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  is  a  miniature 
telephone,  so  constructed  that  it  magnifies  the 
sound  waves  and  .transmits  them  to  the  inner 
ear,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  to  again  enjoy 
perfect  hearing.    Why  not  you  ? 


PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


BIRMINGHAM— 

75  New  Street. 
BRIGHTON— 

16  Western  Road,  Hove. 
BRISTOL— 

s  St.  Augustine's  Parade. 
DARLINGTON— 

Taylors'  Dru?  Stores. 
EAS  I'BOURNE  — 

5  Station  Parade. 
EXETER— 

2  Queen  Street. 
HARROGATE- 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
HULL— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
LEAMINGTON  SPA — 

Bedford  Stores. 
LEEDS— 

12  Otley  Rd.,  Headingley. 
LIVERPOOL— 

50a  Lord  Street. 
MANCHESTER— 

17  St.  Anne's  Square. 
NEWCASTLE — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 


NORWICH— 

30  Cattle  Market. 
NOTTINGHAM— 

29  Market  Street. 
PLYMOUTH— 

45  Bedford  Street. 
PORTSMOUTH— 

145  Commercial  Road. 
SCARBOROUGH — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
SHEFFIELD — 

37  Leopold  Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON— 

113  Above  Bar. 
SUNDERLAND — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
YORK.— 

4  Coney  Street. 
BELFAST— 

17  Royal  Avenue. 
DUBLIN— 

2  Grafton  Street. 
GLASGOW — 

90  Mitchell  Street. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W,C  ,  on  MONDAY,  November  4,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS,  Framed  and  in  the  Portfolio, 
comprising  the  Property  of  Cecil  Montefiore,  Esq.,  of  Stisted  Hall,  Braintree, 
including  an  interesting  Series  of  Engravings,  Aquatints,  and  Lithographs,  relating 
to  the  Volunteers;  a  magnificent  Collection  of  Engravers'  Proofs  of  Mezzotints  by  David 
Lucas  after  Constable,  the  Property  of  A.  C.  Drummond,  Esq.,  of  4  Down  Street, 
Piccadilly  :  Etchings  by  Rembrandt  ;  Drawings  by  Old  Masters  ;  Views,  Political 
Caricatures,  and  fancy  subjects. 

May  be  viewed,  etc.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  LIBRARY  FORMED   BY  W.  H.  DUIGNAN,  ESQ.,   F.S.A.,  OF 
WALSALL. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  6,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  LIBRARY  formed  by 
W.  H.  Duignan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Walsall,  and  other  properties,  comprising  valuable 
Topographical  Works,  Hutcbin's  History  of  Dorset,  4  vols.  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
Aoglicanum,  6  vols,  in  8,  1846  ;  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire  ;  Shaw's  History 
of  Staffordshire,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  BRITISH,  SAXON,  AND  ENGLISH  COINS 
FORMED  BY  E.  K.  BURSTAL,  ESQ.,  M.INST.C.E. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  6,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  Collection  of  'BRITISH,  SAXON  and  ENGLISH  COINS, 
formed  by  E.  K.  Burstal,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Member  of  the  Royal  and  British 
Numismatic  Societies. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  7  Plates,  price  half-a-crown. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43  i>iccai>xjl,:ly,  w. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3691.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
**  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  t.   d.  £    s.  d. 

One  Year    182      ...       „.     I  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       _     o  15  a 

Quarter  Year  ...    o    7    I      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crosse  I  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS 

Art. 

Reviews  and  Appreciations  of  Some  Old  Italian  Masters  (Herbert 

Cook).    Heinemann.    10s.  net. 
An    Account    of     Mediaeval     Figure-Sculpture    in  England 

(Edward  S.  Prior  and  Arthur  Gardner).    Cambridge  :  At 

the  University  Press.    63s.  net. 
Morning's  with  Masters  of  Art  (H.   H.  Powers).  Macmillan. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Louvre  (E.  E.  Richards).    Grant  Richards.    2s.  net. 
Queen  Mary's  Psalter ;  Miniatures  and  Drawings  by  an  English 

Artist  of  the  14th  Century  (with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 

George  Warner).    British  Museum.  45s. 
Photograrns  of  the  Year  (Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer).  Hazell. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Story  of  Don  John  of  Austria  (Padre  Luis  Coloma). 
Lane.    16s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Governor  in  Maryland ;  Horatio  Sharpe  and  His 
Times,  1753-1773  (Lady  Edgar).    Longmans.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  Hardy  :  A  Critical  Study  (Lascelles  Abercrombie). 
Seeker.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  Armstrong,  C.B.  :  A  Memoir,  1832-1911.  Seeker. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

John  Forster  and  His  Friendships  (Richard  Renton).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    10s.  6d.  net. 
George  Palmer  Putnam  (George  Havens  Putnam).  Putnam. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Letters  and  Character  Sketches  from  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  M.P.). 
Murray.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Elementary  Principles  of  the  Roman  Private  Law  (W.  W.  Buck- 
land).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Problem  of  Evil  in  Plotinue  (B.  A.  G.  Fuller).  Cambridge 
University  Press.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Young  Man  Married  (Sydney  C.  Grier)  ;  Centene  (H.  Grahame 

Richards).    Blackwood.    6s.  each. 
The  Distant  Lamp  (Harold  Begbie) ;  The  King's  Blue  Riband 

(Beth  Ellis).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The   Golden   Bow    (May    Crommelin)  ;    S.   L6    (Dorothy  M. 

Stuart).    Holden  and  Hardingham.    6s.  each. 
The  Last  Woman  (Ross  Beeckman) ;  The  Yellow  Letter  (William 

Johnston).    Greening6.    6s.  each. 
Miriam  Lucas  (Canon  Sheehan).    Longmans.  6s. 
The  Unbearable  Bassington  (H.  H.  Munro).    Lane.  6s. 
The  Lovers  of  Sanna  (Mary  Stewart  Cutting) ;  The  Mission  of 

Victoria  Wilhelmina  (Jeanne  Bartholow  Magoun).  Putnam. 

2s.  net  each. 

Gift  Books. 

Sweethearts  at  Home  (S.  R.  Crockett).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6  s. 

The  Seashore  (F.  Martin  Duncan).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

"  Sunday"  Reading  for  the  Young;  "  Chatterbox,"  3s.  each; 

"The  Prize,"  Darton's  "Leading  Strings,"  Is.  6d.  each. 

Wells,  Gardner. 

Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful  (Vernon  Hill).  Lane.  21s.  net. 
Stories  of  Old  (E.  L.  Hoskyn).    Black.    2s.  6d. 

History. 

Republican  France   (Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge).      Holden  and 

Hardingham.    12s.  6d. 
Evolution  of  States  (J.  M.  Robertson).    Watte.    5s.  net. 
The  Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  (F.  W.  Puller). 

Longmans.    3s.  net. 
The  Story  of  the  Cambridge  Baptists  and  the  Struggle  for 

Religious  Liberty  (Bernard   Miller).     Cambridge  :  Heffer. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  Histo*ry  and  Sport. 

The  Trinity  Foot  Beagles  :  An  Informal  Record  of  Cambridge 
Sport  and  Sportsmen  during  the  Past  Fifty  Years  (F.  Claude 
Kempson).    Arnold.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant  Hunter  (James  Sutherland). 
Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Childhood  of  Animals  (P.  Chalmers  Mitchell).  Heine- 
mann.   10s.  net. 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera  (A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore).  Heine- 
mann.   6s.  net. 

Reference  Books. 
Men  of  Business  at  Home  and  Abroad  (with  an  Introductory 
Note  by  Herbert  H.  Bassett).    Published  at  16  S.  Paul's 
Chambers,  E.C. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  :  The  Well- 
Beloved  ;  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames.    Macmillan.    7s.  6d. 
net. 

Livingstone   and   the  Exploration  of  Central  Africa   (II.  H. 

Johnston).    Philip.    Is.  net 
The  Aspirations  of  Jean  Berrien  (Anafolc  France).    Lane.  6s. 

School  Books. 

Elementary  Algebra  (W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne).  4s.  6d.  ; 
Vocabulaire  Franchise  (J.  P.  R.  Marichal),  Is.  6'/. ;  The 
Age  of  Elizabeth  (Arundell  Esdaile),  Walpole  and 
Chatham  (Katherine  A.  Esdaile).    Is.  each.  Bell. 

Pestalozzi'e  Educational  Writings  (J.  A.  Green).  Arnold. 
4s.  6d. 
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Science  and  Philosophy. 
Initiation    into    Philosophy    (Emily    Faguet).     Williams  and 

Norgate.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The    Carbonisation   of    Coal    (Vivian    Byam    Lewes).  Alien. 

7s.  6rf.  net. 

Philosophies  Ancient  and  Modern — Pragmatism  (D.  L.  Murray)  ; 
Rationalism  (Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.).  Con- 
stable.   Is.  net  each. 

Theology. 

A  Critical  and  Exigetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  S. 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (James  Everett  Frame).  Edin- 
burgh :  Clark.    10?.  6d. 

Ecce  Deus  :  Studies  in  Primitive  Christianity  (William  Ben- 
jamin Smith),  6s.  net;  Radical  Views  about  the  New 
Testament  (Dr.  G.  A.  van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga).  Watts. 
2s.  net. 

Christianity  and  other  Faiths  (Rev.  W.  S.  Clair  Tisdall,  D.D.). 

Robert  Scott.    5s.  net. 
S.    Paul  :  A  Study  in  Social  and  Religious   History  (Adolf 

Deissmann).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Unitarianism  (W.  G.  Tarrant) ;  Congregationalism  (Benjamin  A. 

Millard).    Constable.    Is.  net  each. 

Travel. 

Siberia  (M.  P.  Price).    Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Picturesque  Nepal  (Percy  Brown).    Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo  (Adolphe  Smith).    Grant  Richards. 
15.?.  net. 

Trails,  Trappers,  and  Tender-feet  in  the  New  Empire  of  Western 
Canada  (Stanley  Washburn).    Melrose.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Home-Help  in  Canada  (Ella  C.  Sykes).  Smith,  Elder.  6.?. 
net. 

South  America  (painted  by  A.  S.  Forrest,  described  by  W.  H. 

Koebel).    Black.    20?.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
King  Fialar  :  A  Poem  in  Five  Songs  (Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg). 

Dent.    5-?.  net. 

The  Voice  of  the  Garden  (Compiled  by  Lucy  Leffingwell  Cable 

Bikle).    Lane.    3?.  6d.  net. 
Lyrics  (Andrew  Wells).    Glasgow  :  Hodge.    5s.  net. 
Songs  and  Sonnets  :  Second  Series  (Wrebster  Ford).    Chicago  : 

Books  Press. 

The  Holy  Life  in  the  Holy  Land  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Birkbeck).  Long- 
mans.   3s.  6d.  net. 

Probo  Prim  ipe  della  Pace  (Angelo  de  Gubernatis).  Firenze  : 
Successori  le  Monnier. 

Children  of  Don  (T.  E.  Ellis).    Arnold.    2?.  6(7.  net. 

The  Trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  :  An  Historical  Play  in  Five  Acts 
(Edward  Garnett).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Henry  Drummond  (with  an 
Introduction  by  Louis  Frechette).    Putnam.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Lyrics,  Songs,  and  Idylls  (Reginald  Rogers).  Routledge.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day  (Jessie  Wallace  Huguan). 
Lane.    5s.  net. 

Canadian  Boat  Song,  The,   and  other  Papers  (Thomas  New- 

bigging).    Sherratt  and  Hughes.    3s.  6d. 
Christmas  Garland,  A  (Max  Beerbohm).    Heinemann.    5s.  net. 
Diary  of  a  Free  Kindergarten  (Lileen  Hardy).  Gay  and  Hancock. 

2s.  net. 

Durham  School  Register  :  Second  Edition,  to  June  1912  (edited 
by  Charles  S.  Earle  and  Lawrence  A.  Body).    7s.  6d. 

English  farming  Past  and  Present  (Rowland  E.  Prothero). 
Longmans.    12s.  6d.  net. 

How  to  Train  the  Speaking  Voice  (Rev.  Thomas  Tait).  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Letters  from  Solitude  and  Other  Essays  (Filson  Young).  Chap- 
man and  Hall.    5s.  net. 

New  Government  for  the  British  Empire,  A  (F.  W.  Bu6sell). 
Longmans.    3s.  6rf.  net. 

Persian  Literature  (Claud  Field).  Herbert  and  Daniel.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Politics  and  Religion  (Gabriel  Gillett),  3s.  6d.  net;  A  Boy  in 
the  Country  (John  Stevenson),  5s.  net.  Arnold. 

Portrait*  and  Sketches  (Edmund  Gosse).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 

Principles  of  Economics,  Vol.  II.  (Dr.  M.  G.  Pierson).  Mac- 
millan.    10s.  net. 

Seasonal  Trades  (Edited  by  Sidney  Webb).  Constable.  7.s.  6d. 
net. 

Studies  and  Appreciations  (Darrell  Figgis).    Dent.    5s.  net. 
Survev  of  English  Literature,  A.  (Oliver  Elton).    Arnold.  Two 

Vols.    21*.  net. 
Those  United  States  (Arnold  Bennett).    Seeker.    5s.  net. 
What  Other  Children  Do  (E.  Grierson).    Black.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Woman  and  To-morrow  (W.  L.  George).    Jenkins.    2.s.  6d.  net. 
Woman  in  Modern  Society  (Earl  Barnes).    Cassell.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Works  of  George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  The  (Edited  by 

W.  Raleigh).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    7.«.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November. — The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,  2s.  6d.  ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  Is.  net ;  The 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  3s.  ;  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  2-<.  6c/.  net;  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning, 
3d.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  1*. ;  Modern  Language  Teaching, 
6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  1*.  ;  The  Open  Court, 
10  rents;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1.?.  net;  The  Westminster 
Review,  2*.  6d.  net ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2t.  6d.  j  Mount  Tom  :  The  R.P.A.  Annual,  6d.  net. 


Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

PORCHES  AND  FONTS 

Their  lilt  urg  leal  Uses  and  Architectural  Beauty. 

By  J.  CHARLES  WALL,  Author  of  "The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of 
England,"  "Shrines  of  British  Saints,"  etc.  With  150  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  the  Author.    Royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  [OS.  6d.  net. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  praite  for  the  wealth  of  material  relating  to  porches  that 
Mr.  Wall  has  gathered  :  the  illustrations,  all  by  the  author,  are  numerous,  and 
carefully  drawn  with  a  delicate  touch." — Athcnaum. 

THE   MIGHTY  ARMY 

By  W.  M.  LETTS.     Illustrated  in  colour  by  Stephen  Reid. 
Fancy  paper  boards,  with  coloured  medallion,  5s.  net. 

This  handsome  and  attractive  volume  deals  with  the  story-lives  of  great  Christian 
leaders.  A  coloured  illustration  of  an  incident  in  each  life  is  given,  and  under  it  is 
another  coloured  illustration  of  the  Abbey  or  Church  with  which  the  life  was 
connected.    There  are  also  initials  and  tail-pieces. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  LIST. 

W.  M.  LETTSS  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  ROUGH  WAY 
THE  ROUGH  WAY 
THE  ROUGH  WAY 

By  W.  M.  LETTS,  Author  of  "  Diana  Dethroned." 
At  all  the  Libraries.  6s. 


BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

WHEN  THE  SHADOWS  FALL 
WHEN  THE  SHADOWS  FALL 
WHEN   THE  SHADOWS  FALL 

By  ELISABETH  EATON. 
At  all  the  Libraries.    5s.  net. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO., 
3  &  4  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 


Ltd. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

NOVEMBER. 

PRACTICAL  IMPERIALISM.    By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
G.C.V.O. 

NICOLAS  OF  MONTENEGRO  AND  THE  CZARDOM  OF  THE  SERBS. 

By  Wadham  Peacock  (joriner/y  Private  Secretary   to   H.B.M.  Charge" 

d' Affaires,  Montenegro). 
A  SUBALTERN  IN  THE  BALKANS  IN  THE  WINTER  CAMPAIGN  OF 

1877.    By  MajorGeneral  Sir  William  G.  Knox,  K.C.B. 
SYNDICALISM  AND  SOCIALISM.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MARRIAGE  LAW.    By  D.  C.  Lathbury. 
BOSWELL'S  DUTCH  FLIRTATION.    By  Francis  Gribble. 
THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.    By  Sir  Charles 

Mackellar,  M.B.  {President  of  the  State  Children  Relief  Board,  New 

South  Wales.) 

BRITISH  LAND  AND  BRITISH  EMIGRATION.    By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
M.P. 

STATE  INSPECTION  OF  CONVENTS  :  A  REPLY  TO  DR.  ELIZABETH 

SLOAN  CHESSER.    By  F.  B.  Kindeksley. 
THE  ENDOWMENTS  OF   THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH   CHURCH  IN 

WALES.    By  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E. 
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MY  LIFE  AMONG  THE 
WILD  BIRDS  IN  SPAIN 


BY  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER. 


Size  9\  in.  by  7  in. 


428  pp. 


Elegantly  bound. 


21s.  net. 


A  CHARMING  BOOK.  The  numerous  original  illustrations — many  of  them  from  Sketches  made 
on  the  spot  by  the  Author-- as  well  as  the  beautiful  Plates  will  be  found  a  never  failing  source  of 
interest.     Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found  a  novel   diagram  of  Limestone   Cliff,   a  nesting 

station  of  the  Bearded  Vulture. 


-  .„..-»<.*'.a,'\.-1 


COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  Journal  o 
Natural  History  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  book  is  a  record  of  his  discoveries,  his  adventures  and 
his  impressions  among  the  birds  whose  habitat  is  the  wilds  of  Andalucia.     His  notes  are  illustrated  by  sketches 

which  he  himself  made  on  the  spot. 
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-  THERMOS"- 

in  the  Hunting  Field. 


■cedd  <ZmzU2  at ' -tiiib-ccrv&it 'sidedfe,  ft* end, y 
<o6o  fact  <ocU/iecL  cufr<atfh  <L  THERMOS" 
*tf  a>  jpu&ncC  -e  nticed)  I 

Hot  Soup,  Bovril,  Beef  Tea,  etc.,  carried  in  a  "  THERMOS  " 

remains  hot  for  24  hours. 

Prices  from  5/= 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
Thermos  goods    have  "THERMOS"  on  them. 
Prom  all  Jewellers.  Chemists,  ironmongers  and  Stores. 
Wholesale  only:  A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  CO.,  3  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


FORESTAL  LAND,  TIMBER  AND 
RAILWAYS. 


THE  RENNER  AGREEMENT. 


An  extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber,  ani 
Railways  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday  to  consider  resolutions 
sanctioning  an  ad  referendum  agreement  recently  entered  into  with  the 
Gerb  und  Farbstoff-.verke  H.  Keiuier  und  Co.  A.G.,  of  Hamburg,  said  to 
increase  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  board. 

Baron  Emile  B.  d'Er. anger,  who  presided,  said  that  the  matter  before 
them  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  although  the  directors  were 
advised  that  it  was  within  Their  powers  to  make  an  agreement  of  the 
nature  submitted,  they  felt  it  was  only  fair  to  the  shareholders  to  place 
the  contract  before  them  for  ratification.  Among  the  founders  of  the 
Company  was  Mr.  Ilenner.  He  was  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
tanning  extracts,  and  he  was  therefore  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  Company  when  the  question  of  producing  tanning  extract  out  of 
Quebracho  wood  was  in  its  infancy.  The  firm  of  Renner  and  its  allied 
concerns  produced  Quebracho  extract  from  wood  which  was  chiefly  pur 
chased  from  the  Forostul  Company,  and  they  made  an  extract,  mostlv 
in  ai  liquid  form,  which  had  to  find  a  market  in  European  countries 
parailei  with  the  sales  of  the  Company's  extracc.  In  \ears  of  a  hi" 
demand  there  was  room  for  disposing  of  the  produce  of' botii  manufac- 
tories, but  in  years  when  the  consumption  was  smaller  both  the  Renner 
Company  and  this  Company  were  forced  to  approach  the  same  clients 
and  enter  into  competition  with  each  other,  so  that  a  very  smaill  quantity 
of  surplus  extract  affected  prices  considerably.  This  being  th^ 
case,  both  parties  considered  whether  an  arrangement  could  not  be  made 
for  obviating  these  difficulties.  The  board  of  the  Forestall  Company  did 
not  see  their  way  to  purchase  the  Renner  factories,  as  that  would  entail 
a  very  serious  increase  of  their  capital,  and  they  sought  for  another 
way  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  It  was  in  doing  so  that  the  present 
arrangement  had  been  framed.  Regarding  the  agreement,  the  first  thing 
they  had  to  ascertain  was  the  amount  of  the  profits  which  had  been 
realised  by  the  Renner  Company.  Their  auditors  had  gone  into  that 
matter,  and  had  certified  that  those  profits  for  the  year  1911  attained  to 
the  snm  of  £117, CCO.  In  exchange  for  the  profits  of  the  Renner  Company 
they  were  to  guarantee  that  Company  a  profit  of  1,940,000  marks,  which 
was  ^  equivalent,  more  or  less,  to  £95,000.  It  was  not,  however,  an 
absolute  guarantee,  but  was  conditional  upon  their  own  earnings.  The 
1,940,000  marks  were  based  upon  a  dividend  of  19  per  cent,  being  distri- 
buted to  the  Forestal  shareholders.  For  every  1  per  cent,  less  than  19  per 
oent.  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  guarantee  of  KO.OOO  marks,  or 
£5,000,  arad.  consequently,  if  they  distributed  no  dividend  at  all  nothing 
would  be  payable  to  the  Renner  Company.  If  they  distributed  more  than 
19  per  cent.,  and  up  to  26  per  cent.,  the  Renner  Company  would  be 
entitled  to  receive,  in  respect  of  every  1  per  cent,  additional,  a  eum  of 
80,000  marks.  There  was  no  intention  for  the  present  of  increasing  the 
capital,  yet  it  was  a  contingency  to  be  kept  before  them.  It  was  evident 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Forestal  Company  increasing  its  capital  the  right- 
nl  the  Renner  Company  nnder  the  agreement  conld  be  seriously  affected, 
as  their  guarantee  was  dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  dividend  pa'd 
on  the  Forestal  shares.  In  the  ease  of  anv  increase  of  the  capital  of  this 
Company  which  did  not  meet  with  the  a.pproval  of  the  Runner  Company 
the  matter  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  with  a  view  to  fnch 
changes  being  mode  ijin  the  contract  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
Renner  Company  against  the  result  of  any  suoh  increase. 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Ounthcr  seconded  the  resolution  ratifying  the  agreement, 
which  wus  carried  witli  one  dissentient. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  direotors'  power  to 
borrow,  conferred  by  article  U0  (y)  of  the  articles  of  association,  should 
be  extended  so  that  the  Mima  borrowed  and  outstanding  for  the  time 
oeing  should  not,  without  the  sanction  of  a  further  general  meeting, 
exceed  i^.WJO.uCO  in  all. 
Mr.  0.  M.  Higgins  seconded  tho  resolution,  which  was  carried  ncit  con. 

GRAMOPHONE  COMPANY. 


ABNORMAL  SALES. 


The  Thirteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  tho  Gramophone 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  E.  Trevor  LI. 
Williams  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 
The-  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Cooper)  having  read  the  notices, 
The  Chairman  said  :  Dealing  with  the  report  and  accounts,  the 
trading  prolit  which  wo  present  to  you  this  year  is  £156,468.  This 
liguro  shows  a  decrease  compared  with  the  last  year's  ligure  of 
£ 28, 230 ;  compared  with  tho  year  ended  June  1910,  it  shows  an 
increaso  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  compared  with  the  previous 
year  ended  June  1909  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £95,000.    In  the 
circumstances  which  prevailed  last  year,  and,  indeed,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  profit 
figure  which  we  put  before  you  is  a  very  hne  one.    If  last  year 
had   been  only  approximately  normal  tho  prolit  shown  would 
undoubtedly  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  tho  profit  shown  in 
the  previous  year.    Your  directors  recommend  a  bonus  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.    This,  with  10  per  cent,  already 
paid  by  way  of  interim  dividend,  makes  a  total  distribution  of 
20  per  cent,  for  the  year.    The  carry-forward  this  year  is  £314,649, 
which,  compared  with  last  year,  when  the  figure  was  £268,736, 
shows  an  increase  of  £45,958.    This  increase  represents  the  profits 
earned  after  deducting  last  year's  bonus  and  this  year's  interim 
dividends,  income-tax,  and  directors'  fees,  and  is  represented  on 
your  balance-sheet  by  capital  expenditure  and  increased  stock-in- 
trade,   less  decreased  cash  and  the  dill'erence  between  debtors 
and  creditors.    Our  statement  of  net  assets  shows  a  transference 
of  something  like  £120,000  from  available  cash  assets  to  assets 
represented  by  land  and  buildings,  plant  and  machinery,  and  stock- 
in-trade.    In  spite  of  such  a  transference,  the  cash  position,  which 
stands  at  £83,000,  as  against  £37,000  three  years  ago,  is  really 
entirely  satisfactory.    If  we  can  maintain  our  present  earning 
power,  and  if  shareholders  will  be  content  for  a  short  time  with 
a  paltry  distribution  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  wo  can,  and  we  ought  to,  continue  to  extent  and  enlarge 
and  improve  our  organisation  and  factory  facilities.    It  is  ex- 
penditure which  tends  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  your  busi- 
ness.   The  lease  of  our  large  record  factory  at  Riga  is  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  renewing  the 
tenancy  on  any  terms  whatsoever.    We  are  acquiring  fresh  pre- 
mises, and  a  good  deal  of  capital  will  be  needed  for  purchase  and 
equipment.      There  is  another  new  large  factory  in  course  of 
erection  at  Hayes,  for  the  manufacture  of  such  of  our  motor 
parts  as  we  have  not  hitherto  mad©.    We  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
these  commitments  out  of  surplus  profits  to  be  earned  during  the 
year,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  draw  upon  our  invested 
fund ;  so  that  next  year  the  item  representing  that  fund  in  your 
balance-sheet   and  statement  of   assets  will  probably  have  dis- 
appeared, and  your  assets  under  the  headings  of  land  and  buildings, 
machinery  and  plant,  and  stock-in-trade  will  have  proportionately 
increased,    ft  will,  in  effect,  be  a  change  of  investment.    Our  new 
cabinet  factory  at  Hayes,  which  was  commenced  less  than  two 
years  ago,  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  has  justified  every  penny 
of  expenditure  upon  it.    It  is  able  to  deliver  to  your  selling  de- 
partments cabinets  of  a  quality  which  has  hitherto  been  absolutely 
unobtainable,  and  at  a  cost  which  compares  favourably  with  what 
the  selling  departments  have  hitherto  had  to  pay  for  very  inferior 
quality.    On  the  top  of  all  that,  this  factory  has  for  the  last 
two  months  shown  a  substantial  profit  of  its  own,  after  being 
charged  with  its  full  proportion  of  overhead  expenses.    The  effect 
of  the  quality  of  our  new  output  upon  the  trade  has  been  electrical, 
and  the  sales  here  in  England  quite  lately  have  been  abnormal. 
The  total  of  your  assets  is  £914,694,  which  shows  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  £45.958,  which  is  the  same  figure  as  the  carry-forward, 
which  I  have  already  dealt  with.    This  total  figure  of  assets  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  round  million.    It  is  a  position  which  has 
been  built  up  in  twelve  years  and  there  has  been  dropped  into 
the  pockets  of  shareholders,  by  the  way,  no  less  than  £1,100.000. 
The  value  of  goodwill  and  trade  marks  is  probably  greater  to-day 
than  it  ever  was.  and  undoubtedly  the  value  of  our  trade  mark, 
"His  Master's  Voice,"  by  reason  of  our  extensive  advertising, 
is  growing  every  day.    It  is  considered  good  finance,  or  good 
accountancy,  to  write  these  items  down  to  the  vanishing  point. 
I  really  do  not  know  why,  except  it  be  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  assess  other  than  guesswork  values.    If  this  business 
was  sold  to-day  as  a  going  concern  I  venture  to  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  patents,  trade  mark,  and  good- 
will   would    be    valued    at    well    over    £1.000,000.      It    is  all 
very  nice  to  be  able  to  write  off  that  £1,000,000  from  your  balance- 
sheet,  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  about  it  when  you  are 
estimating  the  value  of  your  ordinary  shares.    He  concluded  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.    Alfred  Clark  seconded  the  motion,    which   was  carried 
unanimously. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE   PLANTER   AND   THE  MANUFACTURER: 

 MR.  BAXEND ALE'S  REPORT. 

DUTCH  GUIANA  RUBBER. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES 
R  UNITED. 

THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 


OF  SINGAPORE 


io    KING    STREET,    COVfcNT    GARDEN,  W.C. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  LIST 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 
THE  VICEROYS  OF  IRELAND 

By  CHARLES  O'MAHONY  With  Photogravure  and  numerous  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 
The  first  Complete  History  of  the  Viceroys. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  says  :  "  The  book  is  one  that  is  profitable  to  read.    The  story  of  the  rise  of  great  families  is  well  told  and  full  of  interest." 

THROUGH  DANTE'S  LAND:  Impressions  in  Tuscany 

By  Mrs.  COLQUHOUN  GRANT,  Author  of  "  Brittany  to  Whitehall,"  &c.  Photogravure  and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

TH  E  1 IM  ES  says  :  "A  pleasant  mixture  of  the  quiet  social  intercourse  and  the  all  pervading  spell  of  the  Tuscan  landscape." 

SENSATIONS  OF  PARIS    {2nd  Edition) 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG,  Author  of  "  Where  and  How  to  Dine  in  Paris,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  60  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  TH  ENMUM  says  :  "Mr.  Strong's  method  of  treating  his  subject  is  intensely  individual.    A  finely  written  and  discriminating  study." 

LORDS  AND  LADIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES 

By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d,  net. 

THE  TIMES  says  :  "A  chronicle,  given  with  much  spirit,  of  the  romantic  scenes  and  events  which  history  has  associated  with  this  fascinating  country." 

PHEASANTS:  In  Covert  and  Aviary    By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  4  Coloured 

Plates  from  Life  by  H.  GRONVOLD.  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  4to.    10s.  6d.  net. 

HOME  EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH  :  Five  Minutes'  Care  to  the  Nerves 

The  Rational  System  of  Exercising  for  Health  rather  than  mere  Strength.  By  PERCIVAL  G.  MASTERS.  With  32 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  System  of  Exercises  devised  to  promote  health  and  not  muscle  development  only.  It  particularly  aims  at  building  up  the 
nervous  system. 

ROBESPIERRE   AND  THE   WOMEN    HE   LOVED    By  Hector  Fleischmann.  English 

Version  by  Dr.  A.  S.  RAPPOPORT.    With  numerous  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

KING   RENE   D'ANJOU   AND  HIS   SEVEN   QUEENS    By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  Author  of 

"Tragedies  of  the  Medici,"  &c.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.   12s.  6d.  net. 

MADAME  DU  BARRY    By  Edmund  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.    With  Photogravure  Portrait  and 
numerous  other  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

BOHEMIAN  DAYS  IN  FLEET  STREET    By  A  Journalist.    Demy  8vo.  10s.6d.net. 

POPULAR  6      NOVELS        Now  Ready 

THE  GATE  OPENERS  (2nd  Edn.)  K.  L.  Montgomery 

Author  of  "  The  Cardinal's  Pawn  " 

GLOBE  says  ;  "  Contains  a  real,  carefully-thought-out  plot.  An  agreeable  novelty  is  the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  old  Welsh  customs,  legends, 
and  folk-lore.  The  book  should  rind  favour  with  cultivated  readers;  it  is  out  of  the  rut,  with  a  historical  element  not  often  used  in  fiction.  Miss 
Montgomery  possesses  a  style,  and  is  a  writer  of  marked  talent  and  welcome  originality." 

THE  TWO  RIVERS  Ernest  E.  Briggs 

YORKSHIRE  OBSER  VER  says  :  "  Mr.  Briggs  makes  good  use  of  most  of  the  literary  craftsman's  arts,  and  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  dramatic, 
which  he  uses  with  artistic  restraint.  In  the  tragic  passages  of  the  book  his  work  reminds  us  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Douglas  in  '  Tne  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters.'" 

THE  BAD  LORD  LOCKINGTON  Florence  Warden 

Author  of  "  The  Matheson  Money  " 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  says  :  "  An  ingenious  and  sustained  story  and  just  the  right  length." 

THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  Mrs.  E.  K.  Williamson 

SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  says  :  "  So  interestingly  told  that  one  reads  it  with  true  delight." 

LEFT  IN  CHARGE  Victor  L.  Whitechurch 

Author  of  "The  Canon  in  Residence" 

DAILY  MAIL  says  :  "  Humour,  philosophy  and  sympathy  are  well  blended  in  this  shrewd  and  pleasant  tale  of  country  life." 

THE  SLEEPING  VILLAGE  Julia  Neville 

THE  TIMES  says  :  "  A  meritorious  story  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  a  quiet  Russian  Village." 

A  YEAR  WITHOUT  A  CHAPERONE  Elsie  M.  Cawthorne 

MARY  IN  THE  MARKET  H.  Maxwell 

BEYOND  THE  HILLS  Maibey  Whittington 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONCLUSION  A.  C.  Fox-Davies 

QUEER  LITTLE  JANE  Curtis  Yorke 

THE  VILLAGE  INFIDEL     3s.  6d.  C.  E.  Heanley 

CELINE:  A  True  Story  of  the  French  Revolution.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

Mdile.  V.  de  REGNIER,  by  Frances  Elizabeth  Fishbourne  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  

REGENT  BRILLIANT  SUCCESSES 

THE  STORM-DOG      Wh  Edition)  Lilian  Arnold 

MY  ESCAPES      {2nd  Edition)  \    By  a  Bachelor 

THE  MODERN  MARKET-PLACE      {2nd  Edition)  By  Coronet 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  SILENCE      {3rd  Edition)  By  a  Peer 

THE  WASTER      {3rd  Edition)  Mrs.  Henry  Tippett 

Kindly  write  for  John  Long's  Autumn  Catalogue,  just  out.  It  is  a  most  interesting  production. 

JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13  &  14  NORRIS  $TREET,   HAYMARKET,  LONDON 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 


NEW  COLOUR  BOOKS. 

Folk-Tales  of  Bengal.    By  the  Rev. 

LAL  BEHARI  DAY,  Author  of  "  Bengal  Peasant  Life, 
&c.  With  32  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  WARWICK 
GOBLE     Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 

Also  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  150  copies,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper  and  bound  in  vellum.  Demy  4to.  42s. 
net. 

White-Ear  and  Peter:  the  Story 
of  a  Fox  and  a  Fox-Terrier. 

By  NEILS  HEIBERG.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by 
CECIL  ALDIN.    Pott  4to.    6s.  net. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Marriage.     Second  Impression.  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Mrs.  Lancelot.  6s. 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.    Ss.  net. 

The  Globe. — "We  have  lead  nothing  quite  like  'The 
Crock  of  Gold.'  It  has  a  charm  and  humour  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  places  its  author  high  in  the  ranks  of  imaginative  poetic 
writers." 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

The  Magic  World.     By  E. 


Nesbit, 

Author  of  "  The  Magic  City,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
H.    R.   MILLAR    and    SPENCER  PRYSE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Tota.      By   Mrs.    Hobart  -  Hampden, 

Author  of  "  The  Cave  of  Hanuman."  Illustrated  by 
ALICE  B.  WOODWARD.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Interpretation  in  Song.    By  Harry 

PLUNKET  GREENE.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

%*  This  work  forms  Vol.  V.  of  "  The  Musician's 
Library,"  a  new  Series  issued  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Stainer  and  Bell,  Ltd. 

Athenveum  ,—  "  A  book  which  every  singer  starting  in  his 
profession  should  read.  ...  A  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  free 
and  easy  style  of  the  writing  ;  moreover,  Mr.  Greene  has  a 
strong  sense  of  humour." 

Wealth  and  Welfare.    By  A.  C. 

PIGOU,  M.  A. ,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "  Protective  and  Preferential  Import  duties," 
etc.    8vo.  10s.net.  [Tuesday. 

VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

Principles  of  Economics.    By  Dr. 

N.  G.  PIERSON.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  A. 
WOTZEL.    Volume  II.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

*»*  Previously  published,  Volume  I.    10s.  net. 

Child  Labour  in  City  Streets.  By 

E.  N.  CLOPPER,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  Globe  8vo. 
5s.  6d.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 

Across  Australia.  By  Baldwin  Spen- 
cer, C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  J.  GILLEN, 
Special  Magistrate,  and  Sub-Protector  of  Aborigines  for 
South  Australia.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    In  2  vols.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  21s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Professor  Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen 
have  written  a  work  which  is  a  classic  of  its  kind,  and  will  live 
to  find  a  pl?ce  beside  the  travel-books  of  Darwin,  Wallace,  and 
Bates,  and  other  great  writers  who  have  pen-pictured  the  strange 
places  and  people  of  the  earth." 

A  Tramp's  Sketches.    By  Stephen 

GRAHAM,  Author  of  "Undiscovered  Russia."  With 

Frontispiece.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
Daily  News. — "  Mr.  Graham  walked,  mainly  at  random, 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  has  given  us  in  this 
robust  book  a  classic  of  educated  yet  wild  vagabondage." 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant 
Hunter.      By  James  Sutherland. 

Illustrated.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Globe. — "  A  more  thrilling  collection  of  narrow  escapes 
than  that  with  which  Mr.  Sutherland  provides  us,  we  have 
never  come  across,  and  one's  L<*i<  stands  on  end  at"  every  second- 
page." 

Marie    Antoinette  :     Her  Early 
Youth:   1770-1774.      By  Lady 

YOUNGHUSBAND.    Illustrated.    8vo.  15s.  net. 
CHEAPER  RE-ISSUE. 

Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-  Jones. 

By  G.  B.  -J.  Illustrated.  Cheaper  re-issue.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Minority  of  Henry  the  Third. 

By  KATE  NORGATE,  Author  of  "  England  under 
the  Angevin  Kings,  "  etc.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "It  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  its  three 
predecessors  from  her  pen,  and  it  inspires  a  hope  that  she  will 
not  leave  the  reign  of  the  man  unchronicled  now  that  she  has 
completed  that  of  the  boy." 

A  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  EDWARD  CHANNING,  Professor  of  History  at 
Harvard  University.  Vol.  III.  The  American  Revo- 
lution, 1761-1789.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

***  Previously  published  Vols.  I.  and  II.    10s.  6d.  net. 
FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  NEW  WORK. 

Among  my  Books ;  Centenaries, 
Reviews,  Memoirs.    By  frederic 

HARRISON.     Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  A  companion  volume  to  "  Choice  of  Books." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "All  through  these  papers  we  have 
that  combination  of  lucidity  of  thought  and  lucidity  of  style 
which  makes  a  book  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  a  delight  to 
discriminating  readers." 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Inns  of  Court 

and  Of  Chancery.  Delivered  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall  during  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms,  191 2.  With 
Map.    Crown  8vo.  is.  net.        {New  Shilling  Library. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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Mr.  H EI N EM  ANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 
THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  P.  CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions, including  12  plates  in  colour.    Royal  8vo.    109.  net. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GARLAND.  Woven 

by  MAX  BEERBOIIM.    Crown  8vo.  5s.net.  


EPOCHS     OF     CHINESE  AND 

JAPANESE  ART.  An  Outline  History  of  East  Asiatic 
Design.  By  ERNEST  F.  FENOLLOSA.  With  230  Plates. 
2  vols.    Crown  4to.    36s.  net. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  CONQUEST  OF 

THE  WORLD.  By  F.  A.  TALBOT.  (Author  of  "The 
Railway  Conquest  of  the  World.")  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net  

/ESOP'S  FABLES.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 

RACKHAM.  With  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Large  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

(Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  all  sold). 

WILD  LIFE  AND  THE  CAMERA. 


By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE. 
from  Special  Photographs.    6s.  net. 


Crown  4to.  with  Plates 


ALL  THE  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB  and  H.  S. 
MORRIS.  With  46  Colour  Plates  from  the  Great  Masters. 
2  vols,  large  8vo.  cloth  gilt.    21s.  net. 

PORTRAITS     AND  SKETCHES. 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.    6S.  net. 


REVIEWS  AND  APPRECIATIONS 

OF    SOME    OLD    ITALIAN    MASTERS.     By  H. 

COOK,  M.A,  F.S.A.    Crown  4to.    Illustrated.  10s.net. 


WOMAN     AND  WOMANHOOD. 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  net. 


THE    FOUR    GARDENS.  Illustrated 

byiCHARLES  Robinson.  Large  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net.  A  beautiful 
gift  book. 


MICHAEL    ANGELO.      By  Romain 

ROLLAND  (Author  of  "John  Christopher").  With  24  Plates 
in  Monochrome.     6s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BEGGARS.    By  W. 

DACRES-ADAMS.    Crown  4to.    3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  PROMISED  LAND.    The  Auto 

biography  of  a  Russian  Immigrant.  By  MARY  ANTIN. 
Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Two  New  Volumes  of  Poetry. 

A  LEGEND  OF  OLD  PERSIA  AND 

OTHER  VERSES.  By  A.  B.  S.  TENNYSON.  Demy 
8vo.    5s.  net. 

THE  BIRD  OF  TIME.    By  Sarojini 

NAIDU.  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
Large  Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

FRENCTTARTISTS  OF^3UR  DAY. 

Each  with  48  Plates  from  their  works.  3s.  6d.  net.  The  First 
Vols,  are  (1)  PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES,  by  ANDRE" 
MICHEL  (2)  MANET,  by  LOUIS  HOURTICQ. 

The  G?-eat  Engravers. 
Edited  by  ARTHUR  M.  HIND.    Each  2s.  6d.  net.  New 
Volumes  :  (1)  MARCANTONIO.   (2)  HOLBEIN.  (3) 
REMBRANDT. 


Messrs  Longmans  &  Co.'s  List. 


Little  Books  about  Old  Furniture. 

CHIPPENDALE  &  HIS  SCHOOL. 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  SHERATON  PERIOD.    By  A 

E.  REVEIRS-HOPKINS.    Illus.    Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 


New  6s.  Novels 


K.  and  II 


THE  CAHUSAC  MYSTERY 

A  DESERT  ROSE   

SALVE !   

THE  INN  OF  TRANQUILLITY  • 
THE  "MIND  THE  PAINT"  GIRL 
ADNAM'S  ORCHARD 
MOLYNEUX  OF  MAYFAIR  - 
LESS  THAN  THE  DUST 
THE  BOOK  OF  WONDER  ■ 
BETWEEN  TWO  THIEVES  (2nd  Imp.) 
YONDER  (2nd  Imp.)  - 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  KETTLE  - 


Hesketh-Prichard 
Mrs.  Daskein 
George  Moore 
John  Galsworthy 
Louis  Tracy 
Sarah  Grand 
Duncan  Schwann 
Mary  A.  Hamilton 
Lord  Dunsany 
Richard  IJehan 
E.  H.  Young 
C.  J.  Cutcliffe  llyne 


WILLIAM  GEORGE   WARD   AND  THE 

CATHOLIC  REVIVAL.  By  WILFRID  WARD.  RE- 
ISSUE, with  a  NEW  PREFACE.    8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


THE    EVE    OF    CATHOLIC  EMANCIPA- 
TION.   By  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  BERNARD  WARD, 
F.R.Hist.S.   (3  vols.).    Volume  III.    With  Illustrations.  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
%*  Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  21s.  net. 


LIFE   OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF   ASSISI.  By 

FATHER  CUTHBERT,  O.S.F.C.  With  13  Illustrations.  8vo. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

THE      THREE      SISTERS     OF  LORD 

RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN.  By  the  Rev.  MATTHEW 
RUSSELL,  SJ.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.  6s.  net. 

A  BREMEN  FAMILY.   By  Georgina  Meinertz- 

HAGEN.    With  15  Illustrations.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A     NEW     GOVERNMENT     FOR  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRB.   By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  BUSSELL,  D.D. 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  COLONIAL  GOVERNOR  IN  MARYLAND 

Horatio  Sharpe  and  his  Times,  1753-1773.  By 

LADY  EDGAR.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  FARMING,  PAST  and  PRESENT 

By  ROWLAND  E.  PROTHERO,  Agent-in-Chief  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.    8vo.  I2s.6d.net. 

THE    AGRARIAN    PROBLEM    IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  R.  H.  TAWNEY.  With 
6  Reproductions  of  Plans  of  Manors  (1590- 1 620).    8vo.  9s.  net. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR,  As  Philoso- 

pher  and  Thinker.  A  collection  of  the  more  important  and 
interesting  passages  in  his  Non-Political  Writings,  &c.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  WILFRID  M.  SHORT.  With  Portrait.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

ADVENTURES  AMONG  BOOKS.  By  Andrew 

LANG.  With  Portrait  after  Sir  W.  B.  RICHMOND.  NEW 
and  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


JOHN   AND    IRENE  : 

Thoughts    on  Woman. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


An   Anthology  of 

By  W.    H.  BEVERIDGE. 
[On  Monday  next. 


WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


A  selection,  on  a  novel  plan,  0/  sayings,  from  tnany  times  and  countries, 
concerning  -woman  in  all  her  aspects  and  activities ;  her  life,  love,  education, 
character  and  work ;  her  praise  and  her  dispraise.  The  quotations  art  arranged 
by  subjects,  and  are  further  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  a  modern  love  story  which 
is  told  in  the  Introduction. 

MIRIAM  LUCAS:   A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  CANON  SHEEHAN.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 
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"THE  ENTERPRISING  NEW 
FIRM  OF  HERBERT  JENKINS." 

STANDARD. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  IS  SAYING. 

44  Mr.  Jenkins  is  fortunate  in  his  discoveries 
of  new  writers  of  promise."  Outlook. 

44  Mr.  Jenkins'  barque  will  catch  and  retain 
the  favouring"  breezes  of  popularity."  Nation. 

"Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins  has  given  evidence 
of  very  discerning  qualities  in  the  art  of 
selection."  Miss  Blatchford  in  Clarion. 

44  We  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing 
Mr.  Jenkins  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes." 

Daily  News. 

44  If  Mr.  Jenkins  can  discover  entertain- 
ment of  this  quality  ('Bachelors'  Buttons') 
then  long  life  to  him  and  good  luck." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

44  The  new  house  of  Herbert  Jenkins  shows 
signs  of  being  inclined  to  novelty  and  enter- 
prise in  publishing,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  looks  like  making  for  prompt  success." 

Standard  of  Empire. 

44 Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  new  publisher,  and  if 
4  Bachelors'  Buttons '  is  an  example  of  the 
books  we  may  expect  from  him,  we  can 
heartily  congratulate  the  publishing  world 
upon  its  new  member."    Notts  Daily  Express. 


THE  SUCCESSES. 

BACHELORS'  BUTTONS. 

The  Candid  Confessions  of  a  Shy  Bachelor.  By  E.  Burke.  6s. 
Morning  Post. — "Anew  humorist.     We  cordially 
recommend  all  those  who  enjoy  the  1  discovery '  of  a 
new  author  to  procure  at  once  a  copy  of  '  Bachelors' 
Buttons.' " 

THE   RELUCTANT  LOVER. 

A  Brilliant  Society  Novel.    By  Stephen  McKenna.  6s. 
Standard. — "  Mr.   McKenna  has   added   to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  .  .  .  distinctly  a  book  to  read." 

PRIVATE  SMITH. 

A  Military  Novel.    By  Captain  Oswald  Dallas.    With  a 
foreword  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  6s. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  We  hope  Captain  Dallas' 
book  will  be  widely  read,  and  its  lessons  taken  to  heart." 

WINDYRIDGE. 

The  Clever  First  Novel  of  W.  Riley.  Third  Impression.  6s. 

Globe. — "  Few  who  take  it  up  will  care  to  lay  it 
down  before  the  last  page  is  reached." 

Saturday  Review. — "  Oh,  Windyridge  were  para- 
dise enow." 

THE  LOVE-SEEKER. 

By  Maud  Churton  Braby,  Author  of  "  Modern  Marriage 
and  How  to  Bear  it."  Third  Thousand.   2s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Every  lover  should  buy  this 
book." 

World. — "Women  will  know  that  every  word  of 
it  is  true." 

A  PRINCE  OF  PLEASURE. 

Philip  of  Orleans  and  His  Circle,  1640-1701.  By  Hugh 
Stokes,  Author  of  "  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  Her 
Times."    With  17  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

WOMAN  AND  TO-MORROW. 

By   W.   L.  George,   Author  of  "A  Bed  of  Roses," 
"The  City  of  Light."    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  brilliant  and  daring-  book  on  the  Eternal 
Feminine  that  women  have  been  waiting  for. 

HERBERT  JENKINS  LTD.,  12  ARUNDEL  PLACE,  S.W 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  2  AO VEMBER,  19 12. 

THE    PAPERS   OF    AN  EXQUISITE. 
4  At  Prior  Park,  and  other  Papers."  By  Austin  Dobson. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1912.  6s. 

IV  if  R.  Dor.sovs  new  book  is  only  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  its  predecessors  in  prose  by  the 
connoisseur.  The  ingredients  are  almost  all  the  same, 
the  effect  exactly  the  same.  He  writes  of  Prior  Park, 
the  residence  of  Ralph  Allen,  in  some  sort  the  original 
of  Fielding's  Squire  Allworthy;  of  Stowe,  the  home 
of  the  Temples ;  of  two  eighteenth-century  portrait 
painters,  Carmonlelle,  the  cobbler's  son,  who  became 
"  Ordonnateur  des  fgtes  en  general  "  to  the  "  Gros 
Due"  d'Orleans;  Loulherbourg  R.A.,  a  Frenchman, 
who  lived  to  paint  Howe's  victory  over  the  French  off 
Ushant  in  1794;  of  Garrick  abroad;  of  two  lately- 
discovered  letters  from  Fielding;  of  Robert  Lloyd,  the 
friend  of  Churchill,  the  friend  of  Wilkes;  of  Mason, 
Gray's  biographer  and  author  of  "  Caractacus  "  ;  of  the 
Bailli  de  Suffren,  Vice-Admiral  of  France  and  a  con- 
siderable disturber  of  English  comfort  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,'  17-82-!  783. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Dobson's 
task  had  only  been  to  cement  innumerable  tiny  facts. 
His  opinions  are  few  and  they  are  mild.  It  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  say,  after  asking  "  Which  is  right?  " 
that  a  not  unreasonable  answer  would  be  both.  Seldom 
does  he  so  obviously  call  attention  to  himself  as  when 
he  concludes  the  paper  on  Lloyd  by  saying  :  "  His 
melancholy  story  exemplifies  most  of  those  ills  which  his 
great  contemporary  had  gloomily  declared  to  be  the 
allotted  portion  of  letters  : 

'Toil,  Envy,  Want,  the  Patron,  and  the  Jail'  ". 
But  he  was  spared  the  Patron. 

And  even  here  the  sneer  at  the  Patron  is  both  stale 
and  dubious,  and  is  allowed  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
Lloyd  did  not  know  what  envy  was,  because  he  never 
felt  it  and  died  too  young  and  too  obscure  to  inspire  it. 
Sometimes  for  pages  together  it  is  uncertain  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  Mr.  Dobson  is  quoting  or  not.  In 
certain  pages  the  phrase  "  amused  themselves  con- 
sumedly  "  counts  for  happy,  and  is  almost  startling. 
How  quiet  and  immobile  are  the  pages  where  "  unsatis- 
factory "  is  the  epithet  for  Richard  Savage  ! 

But  the  careful  reader  can  disinter  the  modest  author 
from  these  accumulations  of  his  learned  leisure.  He 
stands  out,  for  example,  very  clear,  and  perhaps  alone, 
in  praising  as  beautiful  the  quatrain  which  Gray  added 
to  the  epitaph  of  Mason's  wife  in  Bristol  Cathedral  : 

"  Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  ev'n  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Heav'n  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  '  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God  '  ". 

Finding  an  opponent  to  the  third  line  in  Hurd,  Mr. 
Dobson  makes  room  to  defend  the  imagery  as  "  legiti- 
mately Biblical  "  and  to  remark  that  "  it  is  fortunate 
that  Mason  did  not  avail  himself  of  Gray's  generous 
permission  to  '  make  another  '  line  in  its  place  if  he 
pleased  ".  The  author  again  stands  out  shadowy  but 
distinct  in  the  essay  on  Stowe,  where  he  "almost" 
thinks  that  Pope's  "  Odious  !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a 
saint  provoke  !  "  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  Lord  Cobham's  letters  to  the  poet ;  and  nevertheless 
he  is  modest  enough  to  insert  a  note  showing  that  the 
sentiments  attributed  in  that  line  to  Mrs.  Oldfield  "  are 
but  an  echo  of  those  of  '  Lady  Brumpton  '  in  Steele's 
'  Funeral  ',  1701,  a  comedy  in  which  Mrs.  Oldfield 
had  herself  taken  a  minor  part  ".  This  note  is  a  good 
example  of  the  tiny  facts  and  conjectures  which  Mr. 
Dobson,  with  the  patience  of  the  coral  polyps,  has 
accumulated  into  a  by  no  means  tiny  structure.  His 
cement  is  admirable.  Once  or  twice  the  sentences  fall 
a  little  short  of  grace  through  the  excess  of  minute 
material  over  the  author's  vitality,    but   very  rarely. 
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That  there  is  not  enough  vitality  to  do  more  than  supply 
the  cement  is,  however,  not  a  fatal  defect,  because  much 
of  the  material  here  is  good  in  itself.  The  new  letters 
from  Fielding,  for  example,  written  on  the  voyage  to 
Lisbon  and  from  Portugal,  act  as  more  than  spice.  In 
fact  a  sentence  like  that  one  where  he  tells  his  brother — 
"  a  Lover  of  this  Liquor  when  mixed  with  a  Proper 
Number  of  Middlesex  Turneps,  as  you  use  of  Port  Wind 
[sic]  well  mixed  likewise"- — that  he  is  sending  cider 
from  Torbav,  would  be  too  much  for  any  quiet  context 
that  was  less  exquisite  than  the  author's,  who  writes  on 
his  title  page  :  "  Ne  nous  servons  point  de  paroles  plus 
grandes  que  les  choses  ". 


PROLEGOMENA  TO  A  HISTORY  OF  DISSENT. 

"  The  Early  English  Dissenters."  By  Champlin  Burrage. 
Two  vols.  Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press. 
1912.    20s.  net. 

"  "C*  NGLISH  Church  history  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
said  to  be  satisfactorily  studied  unless  the  story 
of  Dissent  is  fully  and  fairly  presented."  This  observa- 
tion is  obviously  true.  We  might  even  go  further  and 
contend  that  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  whole 
spiritual  history  of  the  English  people,  from  the  Re- 
formation onwards,  it  is  essential  that  the  inner  move- 
ments and  tendencies  which  issued  in  the  various  forms 
of  Dissent  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  Hitherto, 
however,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
procure  trustworthy  information  on  this  subject.  The 
historians  of  the  English  Church  have  regarded  it  as 
lying  outside  of  their  province,  while  Nonconformist 
writers  have  been  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  rely 
for  their  facts  on  second-hand  authorities,  and  further — ■ 
perhaps  not  unnaturally — have  failed  to  present  such 
facts  as  are  well  established  with  the  dispassionateness 
and  discriminating  accuracy  which  the  serious  student 
of  history  demands.  Hence  our  knowledge  of  English 
Dissent,  particularly  of  its  origins,  is  both  limited  in 
extent  and  doubtful  in  quality.  Facts  have  been  mis- 
represented, intentionally  and  unintentionally,  and  a 
body  of  tradition  has  sprung  up  and  been  widely 
accepted,  of  which  the  historical  basis  is,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  precarious.  There  is  certainly  here  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  the  judicious  historian.  A 
critical  history  of  English  Dissent,  which  should  not 
only  display  the  facts  but  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  spirit  which  lay  behind  the  facts — a  history  of  Dis- 
sent written  with  sympathy  but  without  partiality  or 
controversial  bias — would  be  of  real  service  at  the 
present  time. 

Such  a  history  has  still  to  be  written.  Mr.  Burrage 
has  done  much  to  prepare  for  it,  however,  in  his 
laborious  and  learned  work  on  "  The  Early  English 
Dissenters  ".  The  book  covers  only  a  comparatively 
short  period — from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — and  even  of  this 
period  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  history. 
The  author's  design  has  been  rather  to  supply'  omissions 
and  to  correct  misconceptions  in  the  light  of  recent 
research,  and  he  has  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
discussion  of  subjects  which,  in  his  judgment,  have 
already  been  adequately  treated.  His  book  has  thus  the 
character  of  a  critical  introduction  rather  than  of  a 
systematic  history.  It  is  intended  not  for  the  general 
public  but  for  scholars,  and  it  austerely  discards  the 
graces  and  embellishments  of  narrative  that  appeal  to 
the  casual  reader.  The  critical  and  historical  qualities 
of  the  work  are  so  excellent,  however,  that  it  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  for  many  years  to  come  all  serious 
students  of  the  origins  of  Dissent  will  find  it  indis- 
pensable. 

In  the  first  volume  Mr.  Burrage  exhibits  and  discusses 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  obscure  or  disputed 
points  in  the  early  history  of  Nonconformity.  Much  of 
this  evidence  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Burrage  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  and  as 
the  reward  of  his  labours  he  has  been  enabled  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  many  apparently  trifling  but  really  signifi- 


cant details  which  have  hitherto  been  misconceived 
His  aim  has  been  to,  base  himself  on  primary  authorities, 
wherever  possible;  and  in  the  sifting  and  use  of  the 
available  material  he  has  shown  throughout  admirable 
judgment  and  discrimination.  The  selected  biblio- 
graphy which  is  given  in  the  introduction  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  those  who  are  studying  the  subject. 
The  second  volume  consists  of  documents  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  Early  English  Dissent.  Since  the 
original  texts  are  in  most  cases  inaccessible,  or  at  least 
difficult  to  reach,  or,  when  reached,  to  decipher 
accurately,  Mr.  Burrage's  reproductions  are  exceedingly 
welcome. 

Mr.  Burrage  has  published  a  work  which  will  be  of 
first-rate  importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
technicalities  of  his  subject.  We  venture  to  hope  that 
at  some  future  time  he  will  gather  up  the  results  of  his 
more  special  researches  and  write,  for  the  edification 
of  a  larger  eifele  of  readers,  the  much-needed  History 
of  English  Dissent — an  undertaking  for  which  his  pro- 
found knowledge  and  great  historical  abilities  appear  to- 
qualify  him. 


FIELDS   OF  VISION. 

"  London   Lavender."     By  E.   V.   Lucas.     London  t 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

IN  a  choice  of  mottoes  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
Mr.  Lucas  opens  his  latest  book  with  a  selection, 
of  four,  and  the  one  we  like  best  was  found  by  him 
in  an  optician's  catalogue.  "  Across  the  field  of 
vision  "  is  a  phrase  hitherto  sacred  to  the  makers  of 
eye-glasses,  but  it  serves  particularly  well  to  introduce 
"  London  Lavender  ",  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
holds  but  distant  cousinship  to  the  common  novel.  The 
author  himself  describes  it  as  "  an  entertainment  ", 
but,  though  the  term  is  good  enough,  it  does  not  give 
a  definition,  for  to  sundry  kinds  of  people  it  may 
suggest  anything  from  a  really  good  street  fight  to  a 
conscientious  inspection  of  Westminster  Abbey.  To. 
describe  exactly  how  the  book  did  entertain  us  is  to- 
refer  to  a  pleasure  which  most  people  enjoy  in  secret 
and  with  a  certain  hesitancy  arising  from  shame.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  joy  invariably  stolen ;  it  is  the  eternal 
fascination  of  the  house  opposite.  Across  the  street 
they  may  be  leading  lives  precisely  similar  to  our  own, 
but  there  is  always  the  chance  that  they  are  not,  and' 
sometimes,  when  our  own  lights  are  turned  out,  the 
other  person's  lighted  window  can  seem  wonderfully 
attractive.  The  peep-show  is  open  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a  penny,  and  the  spectator  waits  in  the  hope 
of  romance  or  farce.  If  either  were  provided  for  more 
than  about  two  minutes  shame  might  compel  us  to- 
draw  down  the  blinds,  but  the  lighted  square  does  not 
allow  much  to  be  seen,  and  the  figures  which  pass  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  the  field  of  vision  continue  to 
attract  by  their  elusiveness.  Hints  of  their  ways  of 
life  are  given,  and  the  never  acted  romances  and  farces 
are  constantly  suggested  to  the  imaginative  watchers. 
Moments  come,  of  course,  when  there  is  an  utterly 
foolish  craving  to  ring  at  a  front-door  bell  and  to- 
demand  a  continuation  of  the  story,  but,  that  being 
happily  forbidden,  the  attraction  continues,  and  the 
spectator  is  in  his  seat  the  next  night.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  all  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  inquisi- 
tiveness,  for  it  really  shows  that,  having  grown  accus- 
tomed to  our  own  lives,  we  are  seeking  entertainment 
from  anything  which  to  us  is  unusual  and  elusive,  and' 
is  yet  real  and  familiar,  as  stage  plays  are  not.  Much 
in  this  way  does  Mr.  Lucas  hold  us.  All  the  best  part 
of  his  book  deals  with  a  house  in  London,  where  apart- 
ments are  let,  and  with  the  five  sets  of  lodgers  and 
some  of  their  friends.  There  is  a  socialist,  and  a 
sentimentalist,  and  a  maker  of  kinematograph  films; 
and  a  married  couple  and  at  least  two  pairs  of  engaged 
lovers  are  also  to  be  met.  Further  afield  there  is  a 
keeper  from  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  his  old' 
woman  and  his  adopted  children,  which  are  apes. 

In  the  cud  il  would  be  ton  much  to  say  that  any  of 
these  people  really  matter  to  the  reader,  although  each 
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one  of  them  has  in  turn  captured  interest  and  sympathy. 
We  were  interested  when  some  of  them  started  an 
eating-house,  where  cold  chops  were  to  be  the  sole 
provender,  but  the  author  did  not  tell  whether  the 
scheme  was  a  success,  and,  in  the  same  way,  delightful 
as  had  been  the  love  affairs  of  Ann  and  Adolphus,  their 
recorded  marriage  was  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
while  their  unrecorded  after-life  does  not  matter  in  the 
least.  If  Mr.  Lucas  ever  gives  us  another  glimpse  of 
these  lives  we  shall  be  glad,  but  we  want  no  finality  in 
the  entertainment,  for,  though  the  square  through  the 
lighted  window  is  fascinating,  the  whole  room  is  doubt- 
less as  commonplace  as  our  own.  Here,  of  course,  lies 
the  chief  difference  between  "  London  Lavender  "  and 
the  novel  in  which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  fate  of  people  or  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  yet  the  book,  though  it  is  for  an  idler's  hours, 
is  full  of  snatches  of  rather  unusual  wisdom,  which  are 
like  to  remain  long  after  Ann  and  Adolphus  have  settled 
down  to  a  life  which  will  be  of  interest  to  themselves 
alone,  or,  perhaps,  to  nobody.  And  about  the 
aphorisms  of  Mr.  Lucas  there  is  this  thing  strange,  that 
though  each  of  them  is  perfectly  new,  they  come  from 
a  knowledge  of  things  known  to  all,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  an  axiom.  Like  the  people  in  the  house  oppo- 
site, they  have  always  been  there,  but  it  is  only  now  that 
they  come  into  the  field  of  vision. 


LONDON'S  WASTAGE. 

"  London's  Underworld."   By  Thomas  Holmes.  London  : 
Dent.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

HUMAN  parsons,  like  Father  Dolling,  whose  lives 
have  been  lived  in  close  contact  with  the  very 
poor,  were  constant  in  deploring  the  waste  of  good 
material  that  went  on  all  around  them.  Boys  and 
girls  leave  school  at  an  age  when  discipline  and  train- 
ing are  only  just  beginning  to  tell,  and  in  two  years' 
time  have  forgotten  most  of  what  they  learnt.  The 
working  boy's  brain  goes  to  rust  in  an  extraordinarily 
short  time.  Youths  who  need  discipline  and  good 
food  to  enable  them  to  develop  into  useful  citizens  drift 
into  casual  work  or  into  gaol.  Bad  housing  and  bad 
and  insufficient  food  in  both  town  and  country  afford 
opportunities  for  consumption  to  develop.  In  propor- 
tion to  population,  there  are  probably  more  cases  of 
phthisis  in  Wiltshire,  say,  than  in  West  Ham.  Sana- 
toria in  England  have  been  by  no  means  a  conspicuous 
success  ;  they  would  hardly  be  needed  if  the  poor  had 
more  opportunities  for  procuring  fresh  food  and  fresh 
air. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Holnies'  book  lies  in  the  word 
"  opportunity  ".  In  common  with  most  of  those  who 
have  lived  amongst  the  poor  he  is  an  optimist,  for  he 
knows  the  ability  and  the  grit,  the  generosity  and  the 
heroism  that  lie  hid  in  the  underworld.  A  girl  went 
to  service  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  on  her 
Sunday  off  heard  a  sermon  by  a  well-known  socialistic 
cleric  on  "  Environment  ".  "I  don't  like  the  vicar 
at  the  new  church  ",  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  friends 
in  East  London;  "he  says  that  the  poor  cannot  be 
good  because  they  live  in  bad  houses.  I  know  my 
mother  lives  in  a  bad  street,  but  she  is  a  very  good 
woman."  Mr.  Holmes  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
bad  streets,  and  traces  most  of  the  evils  of  the  poor 
to  the  "  bad  houses  "  ;  but  he  is  too  honest  an  observer 
to  make  them  the  slaves  of  their  surroundings.  In 
the  dull  mosaic  of  vice  and  misery  which  his  pages 
reveal  there  are  glints  of  gold,  the  devotion  of  the  good 
mothers  of  whom  the  girl  spoke,  working  sometimes 
long  into  the  night  at  match-box  making,  or  shirt 
machining,  or  trouser  finishing  (one  penny  an  hour  and 
find  your  own  cotton),  that  the  children  may  be  fed 
and  the  rent  paid.  The  doctors  in  the  East  End  give 
the  women  on  the  whole  a  better  character  than  the 
men.  They  have  to  work  harder,  washing,  mending, 
darning,  cooking,  nursing,  marketing  for  an  ever- 
increasing  household  ;  often  with  little  sympathy  from 
their  husbands.      At  the  close  of  the  last  dock  strike 


a  stevedore  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  it  was  over, 
as  he  could  have  slood  out  for  another  three  months. 
The  sight  of  his  wife  at  an  upstairs  window  washing 
and  ironing  from  morning  to  night  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  persistence.  No  wonder  that  the  majority  of 
dock  laljourcrs'  wives  were  against  the  strike. 

Opportunities,  if  given,  should  begin  with  child- 
hood. At  S.  Saviour's,  Poplar,  Father  Dolling  finally 
concentrated  all  his  energies  on  feeding,  clothing,  and 
training  his  children,  and,  above  all,  caring  for  them 
after  they  left  school.  Mr.  Holmes  quotes  from  the 
report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, recommending  that  meals  at  cost  price  should 
be  provided  for  those  elementary  school  children  who 
choose  to  pay  for  them,  a  principle  which  has  been 
most  successfully  applied  in  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 
He  considers  that  the  school  age  should  be  raised  to 
sixteen.  A  proposal  such  as  this  would,  of  course, 
meet  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  majority 
of  parents,  but  the  Labour  party  are  in  favour  of  raising 
the  school  age,  and  if  one  meal  a  day,  and  possibly  a 
pair  of  boots,  were  provided  at  cost  price,  the  parents' 
opposition  might  be  overcome.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant chapters  in  "  London's  Underworld  "  arc  those 
dealing  with  the  tramp  class  and  the  prison  system. 
The  author  believes  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  utterly 
failed  to  raise  the  "  submerged  ".  It  has  spent  thou- 
sands of  pounds  on  methods  which  he  considers  have 
proved  themselves  absolutely  ineffectual.  The  parks 
still  have  their  plague  spots,  the  Embankment  (until 
the  recent  police  order)  was  still  thronged,  the  unem- 
ployed are  still  with  us  in  spite  of  elevators  and  shelters 
and  daily  doles  of  soup  and  bread.  A  word  might 
have  been  said  for  the  emigration  work  of  the  Army. 
The  dwellers  on  the  Embankment  and  the  tramps  who 
journey  from  casual  ward  to  casual  ward  are  for  the 
most  part  defective  in  mind  and  body,  unwilling  and 
unable  to  do  regular  work.  Out  of  a  congregation 
of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men  of  the  tramp 
class  brought  together  every  Friday  afternoon  in  an 
East  End  church  by  a  certain  society  which  ministers 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  these  wayfarers,  there  are 
hardly  any  able-bodied  men.  Yet  some  are  communi- 
cants, and  one  at  least  has  become  a  member  of  an  Eng- 
lish religious  community.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
pity  for  these  people.  "  It  is  the  cold  we  feel  most", 
said  one  of  them  to  the  present  writer;  "most  of  us 
lives  on  the  bread  we  gets  at  the  convent  at  Hammer- 
smith ;  if  we  gets  a  cup  of  warm  tea  it  seems  to  put  new 
life  into  us."  Yet  one  who  lived  a  tramp's  life  for  a 
time  has  told  us  that  it  is  the  shortest  road  to  utter 
shamelessness  of  character.  Mr.  Holmes  believes  that 
true  pity  would  sweep  away  the  common  shelters,  clear 
the  Embankment  and  parks,  organise  special  colonies 
for  vagrants,  board  and  train  their  children  in  cottage 
homes,  and  detain  the  feeble-minded,  instead  of  letting 
them  wander  ,at  large  to  propagate  their  kind. 

The  chapter  headed  "In  Prison  Oft"  deals  with 
reforms  in  the  prison  system.  Here  Mr.  Holmes  is  on 
ground  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  sugges- 
tions are  very  valuable.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  very 
close  connexion  between  neglected  infirmity,  mental 
and  physical,  and  crime,  and  that  the  present  rule 
which  leaves  prison  and  prison  alone  for  the  defective 
in  mind  and  body  is  a  cruel  and  stupid  one.  No  boy 
from  eight  years  up  to  sixteen,  unless  physically  and 
mentally  sound,  can  enter  a  reformatory  or  industrial 
school.  No  prisoner  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
if  he  be  in  any  degree  defective,  is  allowed  the  benefits 
of  Borstal  training.  The  result  is  that  our  prisons  are 
filled  with  weaklings,  and  the  nation  is  assured  of  a 
continuous  prison  population.  Prison  and  prison  only 
is  the  place  for  the  afflicted  poor.  Mr.  Holmes 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  the  defective 
in  some  corner  of  the  British  Empire  where  regular 
food,  work,  and  air  would,  he  thinks,  work  wonders. 
Again,  the  growing  custom  amongst  magistrates  of 
inflicting  fines  with  the  alternative  of  a  few  days' 
imprisonment  falls  with  great  hardship  on  the  very 
poor.  The  fine  often  has  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  the 
few  shillings  are  as  hard  to  find  as  pounds.    So  a  boy 
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goes  to  prison  for  bathing  in  a  dock,  ditch,  or  riding 
a  cycle  without  a  light,  or  playing  football  in  the 
streets.  Once  in  prison  the  boy  finds  it  not  so  black 
as  it  is  painted,  but  his  work,  his  character,  and  his 
dread  of  prison  have  gone,  and  he  is  more  than  likely 
to  return  again.  Amongst  other  suggestions  Mr. 
Holmes  thinks  that  time  should  be  given  to  pay  fines 
and  that  they  might  be  paid  in  instalments.  "  Weekly 
payments  taken  "  is  a  familiar  notice  in  the  East  End 
shops. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  written  a  very  valuable  book.  It 
;  not  easy  reading,  for  almost  any  chapter  might  easily 
levelop  into  a  volume,  and  the  writer's  kinemato- 
graphic  illustrations  sometimes  confuse  the  points  of 
his  lecture.  But  they  are  taken  from  life  by  one  who 
has  had  time  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  that  which  he 
has  seen.  Perhaps  he  holds  that  the  improvement 
of  the  race  is  much  more  a  physical  than  a  moral 
problem,  when  it  is  of  course  both.  He  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  never-ceasing  work  of  the  Church  and 
of  settlements  like  Oxford  House.  There  is  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  Roman  Catholic  work.  The  Church  Lads 
Brigade,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Cadet  Corps  are  cer- 
tainly touching  more  than  he  thinks,  and  introducing 
just  that  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  and  sense  of 
ideals  which  boyhood  welcomes,  and  which  are  so  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  the  underworld.  Father  Dolling 
used  to  send  his  hooligan  boys  into  the  Army  and  Navy 
with  the  best  results,  and  established  a  Cadet  Corps  at 
Poplar,  with  uniforms  which  put  the  ragamuffins  on 
an  equality  with  the  better  off.  But  when  all  this  has 
been  said  there  is  a  curious  and  striking  likeness 
between  the  most  distinguished  of  police  court  mis- 
sionaries and  the  most  famous  of  mission  priests.  It 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  comparing  passages 
from  the  Winchester  missioner's  life  with  the  lines  in 
which  Mr.  Holmes  makes  his  confession  of  faith.  "  I 
see  some  of  the  heights  and  depths  to  which  humanity 
can  ascend  or  descend.  I  have  learned  that  the  greatest 
factors  in  life  are  kindly  sympathy,  brotherly  love,  a 
willingness  to  believe  the  best  of  the  worst,  and  to 
have  an  infinite  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good." 

NOVELS. 

"Roddies."    By  B.  Paul  Neuman.     London :  Murray. 
1912.  6s. 

If  romance  be  a  thing  all  of  gay  colours,  then  must 
we  seek  it  in  vain  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Neuman's 
book.  The  author  takes  us  to  the  places  which 
are  not  in  the  sun.  He  is  relentless ;  he  keeps 
us,  as  it  were,  in  an  ill-lit  corner  of  the  world  until  our 
eyes  are  only  useful  for  seeing  in  the  dark,  and,  in  the 
end,  when  he  turns  on  us  the  first  ray  of  light,  we 
are  uncertain  whether  it  proceeds  from  a  big  street- 
lamp  or  from  some  other  source.  Yet  we  think  that 
"'  Roddies  "  should  most  certainly  be  classed  as  a 
romance,  little  as  it  contains  of  the  ingredients  usually 
found  in  that  class  of  fiction.  There  are  tears  in  this 
book,  but  they  will  never  form  pearls  as  they  fall ;  their 
mark  will  be  like  that  of  a  drop  of  rain  which  has 
splashed  against  a  grimy  pane  of  glass.  But  they  are 
tears  all  the  same.  Roddies  himself  was  a  tailor,  a 
dirty  little  man  who  sometimes  drank  to  excess  and 
found  his  other  chief  pleasure  in  mocking  at  the  things 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  knew  that  his  own 
life  was  worthless,  and  he  cared  nothing  for  it;  but 
he  had  great  ambitions  for  his  two  sons.  They  had 
to  become  gentlemen  living  in  houses  in  Cromwell  Road, 
and  thither  they  went,  driven  along  the  road  by  his 
strap  at  first,  and  afterwards  by  County  Council  scholar- 
ships and  the  other  things  which,  in  fiction  at  least, 
always  aid  poor  boys  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dick 
Whittington.  He  would  never  have  excused  them  had 
they  failed,  but  he  could  not  brook  success.  Clothes 
made  in  Bond  Street  seemed  an  insult  to  the  little  tailor 
who  lived  at  the  back  of  Fetter  Lane.  At  first  he  had 
cut  himself  adrift  from  his  boys  because  he  feared  to 
stand  in  their  way,  but  in  the  course  of  time  he  came 
to  hate  both  them  and  their  worldly  success.  When 


Roddies  brought  himself  to  destitution  through  his 
increasing  craving  for  drink  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  he  did  not  enjoy  life  he  might  as  well  end  it, 
and  then  he  met  "  Big  Lou  ",  the  Salvation  lass.  In 
the  end  he  and  she  and  a  few  others  march  down 
Cromwell  Road,  "all  together,  all  washed,  all  'appy. 
Glory  !  'Allelujah  !  "  The  sons  see  him  from  their 
window,  but  they  do  not  understand  fully,  for  happiness 
was  the  one  thing  which  neither  the  parental  strap  nor 
those  County  Council  scholarships  won  for  them. 
Roddies  found  it,  but  then  he  was  an  extraordinarily 
romantic  person,  as  are  all  those  with  imaginative 
powers. 

"  Her  Roman  Lover."    By  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothing- 
ham.    London:  Constable.    1912.  6s. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  the  lottery  element 
inherent  in  a  projected  excursion  into  matrimony  is 
much  increased  when  one  of  the  parties  belongs  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  other  is  what  the  author 
calls  a  Latin.  Anne  Warren  was  an  American  girl 
wintering  in  Rome  with  her  aunt  Mrs.  Garrison,  who 
held  that  opinion  very  strongly  ;  and  if  Anne  and  the 
devoted  young  Roman  to  whom  she  became  engaged 
are  to  be  taken  as  types  of  their  respective  nationalities 
the  elder  lady's  view  was  certainly  supported  by  the 
course  of  true  love  in  their  case.  There  may,  we  think, 
have  been  an  occasional  Anglo-Saxon  who  was  Latin 
enough  to  be  jealous  of  the  male  friend  of  his  fiancee's 
youth  when  the  latter  gentleman,  however  correct  in 
his  demeanour,  was  yet  unmistakably  in  love  with  her. 
But  the  tale  is  prettily  told  and  has  a  word  for  the 
good  qualities  of  North  and  South  alike ;  and  we  finish 
it  with  every  reason  to  believe  that  Jack,  the  American 
friend  of  her  early  days,  will  presently  come  to  take 
Anne  home  in  a  somewhat  extended  sense  of  his  remark 
on  the  last  page. 

"The  Golden  Guard."    By  the  Countess  of  Cromartie. 
London:  Allen.    1912.  6s. 

There  is  a  dynasty  and  a  mysterious  preface  to  lead 
us  into  the  story.  There  is  much  talk  of  Phoenician 
and  Milesian,  of  Picts,  of  Tyrian  eyes  and  wine,  and 
of  the  worship  of  Baal.  But  there  is  nothing  sugges- 
tively Phoenician  in  the  story  which  would  enable  one 
to  connect  it  with  any  period,  even  as  far  back  as  the 
Amarna  tablets  take  us,  and  the  oft-repeated  references 
to  Baal,  as  though  there  were  some  particular  deity 
of  that  name,  betray  an  ignorance  that  the  word  with 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician  was  not  a  proper  name,  but 
an  appellative,  and  suggest  that  the  scene  is  not 
intended  to  have  much  reference  to  historic  reality. 
One  may  say,  indeed,  that  it  supplies  very  little  else 
than  a  setting  for  a  long  series  of  passionate  love 
scenes  between  Heremon  the  Beautiful,  King  of 
Phoenicia,  and  his  slave  girl.  There  are  occasional 
references  to  the  King's  departure  to  or  return  from 
distant  wars,  but  these  only  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
amorous  interludes  with  which  the  book  monotonously 
abounds.  The  style  and  the  author's  too  apparent 
admiration  for  her  puppets  only  serve  to  increase  the 
impression  of  monotony. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Redrnarsh  Farm."    By  Archibald 
Marshall.    London :  Stanley  Paul.    1912.  6s. 

No  doubt  it  is  chiefly  due  to  a  praiseworthy  anxiety 
on  the  author's  part  to  keep  the  promise  of  this  story's 
title  throughout  fifty-six  chapters  that  it  takes  so  many 
before  "  we  leave  Redrnarsh  Farm  with  the  dark 
shadow  that  had  rested  on  it  lifted  at  last  ".  The 
detective  from  Scotland  Yard,  Mr.  Chinnering,  of 
course  gets  upon  a  false  scent  to  begin  with,  and  the 
amateur  methods  of  Edw.yd  Knightly — the  surname 
speaks  for  itself — in  clearing  up  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Barbara's  little  brother  arc  characterised 
by  a  modest  deliberateness.  But  no  novel-reader  who 
is  "  out  for"  mystification  will  complain  of  an  author 
who  gives  him  a  good  run  for  his  money.  Mr. 
Marshall  certainly  does  this,  and  the  details  of  his 
intricate  plot  are  carefully  thought  out. 

For  tills  Week's  Books  see  pant  >s  560  and  561. 
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CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH.    Collected  and  Edited  by  his  8on. 

2  vols.    21s.  net,  with  4  Photogravure  Plates. 
First  Edition  almost  exhausted.         2nd   EDITION   IN  THE  PRESS. 

"A  book  of  enthralling  interest  and  permanent  worth." -Claudius  Clear  in  The  British  Weekly. 

"  It  is  something  to  say  that  one  is  taken  into  the  intimacies  of  a  mind  so  rich,  so  full,  that  one  wonders  where  there  is  another  mind  so  rich,  outside 
Shakespeare,  in  English  literature." — The  Times. 

"  The  volume  of  Meredith's  personality  was  immense,  and  here  we  see  it  in  full  flood  through  sixty  strenuous  years.  Every  line  is  animated  by  his  wonderful 
relish  and  curiosity  for  life  ...  we  could  go  on  spinning  quotations  to  the  end  of  lime,  for  the  pressure  of  excellence  is  wonderfully  sustained."— The  Spectator # 


THE  ROMANCE 


The  Beautiful  Comtesse  de  Castiglione. 

OF  A  FAVOURITE. 


Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  M.  Fullerton.    Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"Of  this  career  there  is  no  more  full,  vivid,  and  trustworthy  account."—  The  Manchester  Guardian. 


By  Frederic  Loli^e 


ADAM    LINDSAY   GORDON   and  His  Friends  in  England  and  Australia. 

Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net.  By  Douglas  Sladen  and  Edith  Humphris 

"The  author  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the  elucidation  of  the  actual  life-story  of  Gordon.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  a  degree  which 
at  first  seemed  almost  hopeless,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated." — The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATION,    tfh  Impression.    ias.6d.net.  Janet  Ross 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD.    (6s.net.)  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Yoshio  Markino 

THE  GATEWAY  OF  SCOTLAND.    10s.  6d.  net.    Illustrated.  A.  G.  Bradley 

A  MODERN  PILGRIM  IN  MECCA.  10s.6d.net.  Illustrated.  A.  J.  B.  Wavell,  F.R.G.S- 
ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES.    7s.  6d.  net.    Illustrated.  Prof.  James  Sully,  LL.D. 

SELECTED  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW. 

5s.  net.  Mrs.  George  Bernard  Shaw 

THE  TASK  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE.    8s.  6d.  net.  Havelock  Ellis 

OUTLINES  OF  EVOLUTIONARY  BIOLOGY.    12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated. 

Prof.  Arthur  Dendy,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

THE  LAWS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.    7s.  6d.  net.  G.  B.  Dibblee,  M.A. 

SYNDICALISM.  '  is.  net.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P. 

CONSTABLE'S  POETRY 


NOW  READY. 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH.   7s,  6d.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ADAM  LINDSAY  GORDON. 

2s.  6d.  net  cloth,  and  3s.  6d.  net  leather.  Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen 

SHEPHERD  SONGS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ENGLAND. 

5s.  net.    An  exquisite  volume.  Adelaide  L.  S.  Gosset 

THE  LISTENERS.    2s.  6d.  net.  -   Walter  de  la  Mare 


CONSTABLE'S  6/-  FICTION 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  SHE.    {Just  Published.)  R.  Ramsay 

Author  of  "The  Key  of  the  Door,"  &c. 

THE  HERO  OF  HERAT.    {Published  Oct.  8.)  Maud  Diver 

(SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  DEMAND.)  Author  of  "  Capt.  Desmond,  V.C.,"  &c. 

"The  book  is  a  biographical  study  of  singular  charm  and  insight  ...  a  first-class  novel." — The  British  Weekly. 

"  Her  handling  is  good.  The  little  touches  describing  the  Afghan  valleys  are  excellent  and,  to  take  a  larger  issue,  the  delineations  of  character  are  vivid 
and  telling." — The  Times. 


Baroness  AminofT 


THE  BROAD  WALK. 

"This  prettily  written  and  attractive  story."—  The  Daily  Chronicle. 
"  A  delightful  book."—  The  Morning  Post. 

"  In  the  extraordinary  charm  and  simplicity  displayed  we  are  reminded  of  1  Marie  Claire.'  " — The  Athcnteum. 
"A  real  artistic  achievement." — The  Manchester  Guardian. 

PRISCILLA.    [Published  on  October  12th.)  Mrs.  George  Wemyss 

(SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS.)    Author  of  "  The  Professional  Aunt,"  etc. 
"  She  is  the  naive,  charming,  and  childlike  wife  of  Richard  Jerrold,  Squire  of  Dell.    Read  her  confidences  and  the  doings  of  her  friends  and  of  her 
husband,  and  you  will  find  that  she  will  first  amuse  you  and  then  fascinate  you  ;  that  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  delightful  people,  and  that 
you  are  enjoying  a  blend  of  humour  and  sentiment  for  the  making  o.r  which  Mrs.  George  Wemyss  has  a  most  enviable  gift!" — The  Times. 

A   SLICE   OF   LIFE.    Author  of  "  A  Whistling  Woman,"  etc.  Robert  Halifax 

"  Robert  Halifax  needs  no  introduction  to  the  public.  He  has  already  accomplished  serious  and  recognised  work  .  .  .  his  new  volume  marks  a  distinct 
advance.  Mr.  Halifax  is  a  figure  in  present-day  literature  who  must  not  be  overlooked."— Sir  William  Robertson  Nicholl,  in  The  British  Weekly. 


EVE.    [ifth  Impression^)    Author  of  "  The  Healers,"  "  Dorothea,"  etc. 

"A  strikingly  clever  novel." — Punch. 

"  He  has  a  power  rare  in  English  fiction." — The  Westminster  Gazette. 

"A  clever  novel."—  7  he  Morning  Post.  "Mr  Maarten's  remarkable  novel." — The  Daily  Mail. 

MY  LOVE  AND  I. 

ROSE  OF  THE  GARDEN,    {2nd  Impression.) 
TOMMY  TREGENNIS.  4s.6d.net. 

"The  author's  name  is  new  to  us,  but  SHE  IS  A  REAL  ARTIST,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  read  a  truer  or  prettier  book  concerning  young  life  this 
season.  -  The  Athenaum. 


Maarten  Maartens 


Martin  Redfield 
Katharine  Tynan 
Mary  E.  Phillips 
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FROM  MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  LIST 

THE   LETTER  BAG   OF  LADY  ELIZABETH  SPENCER  STANHOPE. 

By  A.  M.  W.  STIRLING.  Numerous  illustrations,  including  some  in  colour  and  some  in  photo- 
gravure.   2  vols.  32s.  net.  [  Wednesday  next. 

NOTE  ALSO  : — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  with  Revisions  and  Additions  of 

COKE  OF  NORFOLK.     By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.    12s.6d.net.    With  many  Illus- 
trations, [/ust  out. 

THIRTEEN   YEARS    OF   A    BUSY   WOMAN'S    LIFE.     By  Mrs.  Alec. 

TWEEDIE.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    16s.  net. 

FANNY  BURNEY  AT  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE.  By 

CONSTANCE  HILL,  Author  of  "  The  House  in  St.  Martin's  Street,"  &c.    Illustrated.    16s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA.    By  Luis  Coloma,  S.J.,  of  the 

Real  Academia  Espanola.    Translated  by  Lady  MORETON.    Illustrated.    16s.  net. 

NAPOLEON'S  LAST  CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMANY.    By  F.  Loraine  Petre, 

Author  of  "  Napoleon's  Campaign  in  Poland,"  &c.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VAN  EYCKS  AND  THEIR  ART.     By  W.  H.  James  Weale,  with  the 

Co-operation  of  Maurice  Brockwell.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

BALLADS   WEIRD   AND   WONDERFUL.     With  25  Beautiful  Drawings  by 
Vernon  Hill.    21s.  net. 

POEMS  OF  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON.  5s.net. 

EGYPT  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Francis  Coutts.  3s.6d.net. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GARDEN.    Edited  by  Lucy  Leffingwell  Cable  Bikle. 
With  a  Preface  by  G.  W.  Cable.    3s.  6d.  net. 

CROSS  VIEWS.  By  Wilfrid  S.  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Nine  Points  of  the  Law."   5s.  net. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  BREAD.    By  A  Rifleman.    5s.  net. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY:    A  Record  of  a 

Hundred  Years'  Work  in  the  Cause  of  Music.  Compiled  by  Myles  Birket  Foster. 
Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 

MY  LIFE  IN  PRISON.    By  Donald  Lowrie.    6s.  net. 


6/-      THE  NEWEST  NOVELS  6/- 


THE  JOYOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  ARISTIDE  PUJOL.   William  J.  Locke. 
THE  FIFTH  TRUMPET.    Paul  Bertram,  Author  of  "  The  Shadow  of  Power." 
THE  UNBEARABLE  BASSINGTON.    H.  H.  Munro  (Saki). 
THE  ILLUSIONS  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  BRESSINGHAM.   Gerard  Bendall. 
THE  BOUNTIFUL  HOUR.    Marion  Fox. 

HOFFMAN'S  CHANCE  (A  Story  of  Stageland).    William  Caine. 
PICKANOCK.    Bertal  Heeney. 

CLARA  :  Some  Scattered  Chapters  in  the  Life  of  a  Hussy.    Neil  Lyons. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  AT  THE  DURBAR.    Shelland  Bradley. 
THE  NEW  HUMPTY  DUMPTY.    Daniel  Chaucer. 
SUNSHINE  SKETCHES.    (3s.6d.net.)    Stephen  Leacock. 
GRIT  LAWLESS.    F.  E.  Mills  Young. 
ELIZABETH  IN  RETREAT.    Margaret  Westkup. 

THE    BODLEY    HEAD,    VIGO   STREET,  W. 
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Covcnt  Garden,  in  tile  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  1  Xo:  cmher,  1912. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  <enler 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  commtinications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Powers — it  would  be  less  of  a  sarcasm  to  say  the 
Weaknesses— have  so  far  been  so  ineffectual  in  the  whole 
Balkan  business  that  one  can  only  feel  very  nervous 
about  the  Constantinople  crisis.  If  the  Allies  push  right 
on  and  insist  on  entering  Constantinople  as  conquerors 
there  will  not  be  a  dangerous  element  lacking  to  the 
situation.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  Powers 
to  act  on  Turkey's  appeal  for  mediation.  You  cannot 
mediate  on  behalf  of  one,  and  the  other  politely,  if  even 
politely,  decline.  But  it  is  a  bit  too  much  for  M. 
Poincare  to  ask  the  Powers  to  declare  themselves 
"uninterested  ".  France  herself  is  much  interested; 
Austria  and  Russia  almost  vitally.  This  country,  too, 
though  the  world  may  have  forgotten  it,  as  us,  is  by 
no  means  unconcerned.  Europe  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  Balkan  States  to  go  entirely  on  their  own,  though 
one  can  quite  understand  their  saying  now  "  Who's  to 
prevent  it?  " 

The  war  news  this  week  has  been  mainly  concerned 
with  past  events.  Accounts  of  the  battle  of  Lule 
Bergas  which  have  reached  us  this  week  tell  a  lament- 
able tale  of  the  plight  of  the  Turkish  Army.  The 
Turkish  soldier  does  not  seem  individually  to  have  de- 
clined. What  army  could  be  successful  when  it  is  with- 
out food  or  ammunition?  There  are  no  medical 
appliances,  and  the  wounded  have  to  live  or  die  as  best 
they  can.  The  latest  accounts  give  the  losses  at  Lule 
Bergas  at  15,000  Bulgarians  and  45,000  Turks.  But 
all  information  as  regards  strength  and  casualties  on 
either  side  is  vague. 

The  exact  whereabouts  of  the  main  Bulgarian  Army 
is  not  known.  But  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  engagements  between  the  Bulgarian 


advance  guard  and  the  Turkish  rearguard  has  been 
taking  place  since  the  battle  of  Lule  Bergas.  In  these 
engagements  the  Turks  acquitted  themselves  well. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  gradually  falling  back  on  the 
lines  of  Chatalja  twenty-five  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople itself.  If  these  lines  are  in  any  way  as  strongly 
fortified  as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  we  may  expect 
the  Turks  to  offer  a  very  stubborn  resistance.  But  the 
previous  exploits  of  the  Turkish  military  authorities  are 
not  very  reassuring,  and  it  may  be  found  that  guns  have 
been  removed  and  that  ammunition  is  scarce. 

It  is  said  that  a  large  force  of  Servians  have  joined 
the  Bulgarian  main  army  since  the  fall  of  Uskub.  But 
on  this  point  there  is  no  definite  information,  although 
some  accounts  give  the  figures  at  80,000.  Nor  has  any 
definite  news  been  received  as  to  the  fate  of  Adrianople, 
although  there  is  a  rumour  that  it  has  surrendered  un- 
conditionally. A  series  of  actions  has  been  taking  place 
between  the  Servians  and  the  Turks  in  the  Western 
theatre  of  war,  with  the  usual  result.  The  remains  of 
the  Turkish  Macedonian  Army  is  believed  to  be  con~ 
centrating  on  Monastir,  about  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  Salonika.  The  report  that  that  city  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Greeks  turns  out  to  be  premature,  and 
is  now  officially  denied  from  Athens.  But  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  is  certainly  very  close  to  Salonika.  We 
do  not  know  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay  in 
the  Greek  advance.  But  their  progress  during  the  past 
week  has  been  unaccountably  slow.  The  Monte- 
negrins are  still  investing  Scutari,  which  has  not  yet 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  United  States  are  making  a  new  start,  or  should 
be.  They  have  broken  with  a  regime  of  twelve  years — 
it  might  be  put  a  great  deal  longer — and  have  got  a 
new  man  and  new  ideas.  If  they  have  not  a  clean  slate, 
at  least  they  have  a  clean  man.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  an  opportunity  for  good  that  seldom  comes  to  a 
public  man.  He  begins  a  new  era  with  the  "  whole 
great  nation  ",  especially  all  that  is  best  in  it,  at  his 
back.  He  is  no  one's  nominee.  No  great  man  has 
put  him  in  in  order  to  turn  him  out.  So  far  as  any 
public  man  can  be  his  own  master  in  a  democracy,  Dr. 
Wilson  is.      The  "  Westminster  "  thought  it  worth 
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while  to  record  that  he  received  the  news  of  his  election 
"  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ".  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  we 
hope  the  classical  practice  of  crying  in  public  is  not 
coming  into  vogue  again,  one  can  well  understand  Dr. 
Wilson  being  filled  with  emotion  at  his  prospect. 

As  to  the  others,  one  would  say,  politically,  God  rest 
their  souls.  They  are  dead.  Mr.  Taft,  good,  easy 
man,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  corrupted  by  an  evil 
communication.  He  came  up  against  that  worst  of  all 
things,  a  false  friend.  It  is  unfortunately  not  out  of 
the  way  of  the  world  that  the  false  friend  should  have 
suffered  less  than  his  victim.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  too,  is 
dead  ;  but  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  his  spirit  may 
be  hard  to  lay.  The  difficulty  he  has  in  being  beaten 
is  the  best  thing  about  him.  But  in  all  sobriety  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  America  or  our  own  country  should 
wish  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  to  rise  again.  As  unfortu- 
nates bound  to  read  public  men's  speeches,  be  they 
ever  so  long,  we  hope  at  any  rate  to  be  delivered  for 
a  reasonable  space  from  an  orator  whose  most  recherche 
phrase,  in  all  we  have  read  of  his,  is  a  commonplace 
and  his  most  original  thought  a  platitude. 

The  debate  on  the  forty-two  Irish  at  West- 
minster under  Home  Rule  was  good,  but  it  scarcely 
had  the  brilliancy  of  past  debates  on  the  subject. 
We  remember  hearing  Dr.  Wallace  make  an  amaz- 
ingly clever  speech  on  the  popping-in-and-out  arrange- 
ment. Dr.  Wallace  could  sometimes  be  quite  heavy 
and  only  moderately  interesting,  but  never  when  he 
was  well  primed  for  the  occasion — and  he  was  well 
primed  that  evening.  Yet  there  was  good  speak- 
ing on  Wednesday.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  was  in  excellent 
fettle.  We  want  attack  and  more  of  it,  and  Mr.  Smith 
has  no  finikin  scruples.  He  hits  hard  and  with  plenty 
of  heart.  The  purely  critical  and  probing  part  of  the 
business  is  no  doubt  an  intellectual  treat,  but  it  will 
never  get  hold  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  are  doing  great  work. 

There  are  one  or  two  interesting  personal  notes  on 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  work  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Unionist  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  described  as  devoted  to 
reality.  That  is  good.  He  often  startles  his  opponents 
with  not  the  sharp  truth  :  it  is  what  they  call 
"  diabolic  ".  Truth  is  at  times  diabolic  :  as  Milton  well 
knew,  it  is  uttered  in  Hades  as  well  as  in  Heaven. 

This  "  new  style  "  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is,  admittedly, 
quite  different  from  the  old  set  parliamentary  way.  't  he 
custom  was — and  we  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  the 
custom  will  be  again — to  put  a  button  on  the  tip  of  truth 
lest  it  wound  dangerously.  Disraeli  in  a  supreme 
passage  likened  the  Liberal  Front  Bench  to  the  marine 
landscapes  of  South  America — a  row  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes. Mr.  Bonar  Law  might  describe  them  as  extinct 
without  troubling  to  bring  in  the  volcanoes.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  is  nothing  if  not  audacious.  He  loves  speak- 
ing out.  He  has  no  more  Pitt's  art  of  appearing  to 
say  a  great  deal  without  saying  anything  than  he  has 
what  Wilberforce  called  Pitt's  "  high  indignant  stare  ". 
It  is  a  fresh  and  valuable  experiment,  and  it  has  pulled 
the  party  splendidly  together  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  was  something  perhaps  after  all  in  that  saying 
by  Lord  Rosebery  that  of  the  two  supreme  joys  in  life 
the  real  one  was  giving  up  the  seals  of  office.  At  any 
rate  giving  up  Leadership  can  lead  to  real  joy.  Who 
would  not  envy  Mr.  Balfour  the  delightful  parliamentary 
r61e  that  now  is  his?  What  more  pleasant  than  in  the 
afternoon  to  stroll  down  from  Carlton  House  Terrace  to 
S.  Stephen's,  and  take  up  the  threads  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  at  one's  ease;  and,  if  there  is  any  interesting 
amendment  on,  to  get  up  and  make  always  the  most 
searching  speech  in  the  debate,  and  always  to  riddle 
the  Bill  through  and  through  intellectually? 

Mr.  Balfour  is  perhaps  in  better  form  and  fresher  and 
younger  than  one  can  remember  him  for  many  years  ;  1 


and  his  speeches — such  as  that  powerful  one  of  Wed- 
nesday'evening  on  Irish  representation  at  Westminster 
— are  fine  in  thought  and  reasoning.  It  is  very 
difficult  and  it  is  invidious  to  put  men  in  classes  as 
schoolboys  are  put.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Balfour  belongs  to  a  class  which  the  Prime  Minister, 
with  all  his  excellent  gifts,  is  not  in — that  mysterious, 
exclusive  first  class  in  which  the  historian  of  party 
politics  will  put  only  a  few  men  in  each  century.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  master  Parliament-man  certainly,  but  he 
has  scarcely  the  great  and  rare  style. 

Mr.  Agar  Robartes,  the  Liberal  M.P.,  in  a  capital 
speech  called  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  under 
Home  Rule  "  Forty-two  vultures  gnawing  at  the 
vitals  of  the  British  taxpayer  ".  It  is  rare  to  find  any- 
one, Liberal  least  of  all,  with  any  compassion  for  the 
poor  thrashed  mule  that  is  sinking  under  its  burden 
to-day.  But  perhaps  there  are  still  more  suggestive 
images  in  nature  than  Mr.  Robartes'  by  which  to 
describe  the  action  of  the  forty-two  on  the  British  tax- 
payer. For  example,  there  is  a  kind  of  wasp  described 
by  M.  Fabre  which  stings  its  victim  so  as  just 
to  paralyse  but  not  to  kill  it  outright.  Thereafter  the 
victim  is  gradually  consumed,  vitals  and  all,  as  nourish- 
ing live  foodstuff.  That  seems  Home-Rule  Ireland's 
idea  of  how  to  prey  on  the  English  Treasury  under  this 
Bill. 

How  different  the  Irish  taxpayer  from  the  English  ! 
The  Irish  taxpayer  is  not  an  ass  like  the  English 
taxpayer.  He  is  a  horse  with  blood,  and  he 
can  canter  and  kick  and  bolt.  Under  Home 
Rule,  as  Thursday's  debate  shows,  England  is  to  be 
the  poor  groom  to  bridle  and  saddle  the  steed. 
What  a  job  for  England  when  this  Irish  horse  is  out 
of  the  stable  and  the  groom  has  to  chase  it— or  be 
chased  by  it — round  the  big  paddock  before  the  saddle 
is  on  the  brute's  back  and  the  bit  in  its  mouth.  Cattle- 
driving  in  Ireland  will  be  a  fool  indeed  to  this  game. 

The  Sneaks'  Committee  has  been  slightly  more  to  the 
fore  again  this  week — though  its  proceedings,  as  Mr. 
Ure  advises,  must  be  "  private  "  and  "  quiet  ".  It  has 
won  new,  if  cautious,  apologetics  from  Mr.  C.  D. 
Acland,  a  member  of  the  Government ;  and  it  has  a  place 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 
The  Sneaks'  Committee  does  not  get  quite  a  prize  from 
the  judges  of  the  Federation  Show ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
"Reserve",  or  "Very  Highly  Commended"  exhibit. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  after  the  slashing  attacks  by 
Sir  A.  B.  Markham  and  Mr.  Raphael,  Liberal  M.P.s, 
on  the  "  skunks  "  or  "  jackals  "  of  that  Inquiry,  the 
decent  wing  of  the  Government  party,  the  deportmental 
wing,  is  a  little  shy  of  the  business.  As  a  result,  the 
references  to  it  are  made  with  much  care.  Enthusiasm 
is  veiled  with  a  studied  ambiguity  of  words.  — 

The  language  used  is  the  pet  language  of  the  decorous 
impostor.  It  is  full  of  periphrase.  What,  for 
example,  can  be  more  loathly  than  such  a  peri- 
phrase as  "  Questions  which  are  at  the  foundation  of 
the  welfare  of  our  agricultural  population"?  Add  a 
"  Sir  "  to  the  end  of  that  sentence,  and  you  have  a 
little  crystal  of  Pecksniff  in  politics. 

The  words  "  community  ",  "  welfare  ",  "  ameliora- 
tion ",  "  ameliorative  "  etc.  are  fast  becoming"  vicious 
words.  The  people  who  talk  about  "  touching  life  ", 
"  touching  the  life  of  the  People,  Sir  ",  use  them  largely. 
Carlyle  might  have  called  them  "  swindler-words  ",  and 
perhaps  "  community  "  is  becoming  worst  rogue  of  all. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  now  that  when  an  orator  uses 
these  words  and  works  them  into  long  windy  sentences, 
either  he  is  not  saying  what  he  thinks — he  is  thinking 
or  judging  underneath,  he  is  hypocritical — or  he  is  not 
thinking  at  all.  A  man  should  be  shy  indeed  of  using 
the  word  "community";  whilst,  as  for  "ameliora- 
tive ",  no  one  ever  could  think  of  using  it  who  cared 
a  straw  for  his  English. 

Witnesses  in  the  Marconi  inquiry  have  this  week 
1  been   persistently  examined  as  to  the  curious  history 
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of  the  technical  sub-committee;  but  their  story  con- 
tinues to  bewilder  the  examiners.  It  now  appears  that 
the  technical  sub-committee  actually  appealed  for  wider 
powers  in  their  report.  Evidently  they  had  no  idea 
they  were  merely  appointed  to  pacify  the  experts,  or 
that  their  report  would  have  no  influence  with  the 
Government.  Sir  Alexander  King  has  made  important 
admissions.  He  now  thinks  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  send  the  report  of  the  technical  sub-committee  to  the 
main  body.  He  pleads  that  the  omission  was  not  with 
evil  intent;  but  an  "error  of  judgment".  Mr. 
Samuel's  view  that  the  report  was  unnecessary,  since 
the  Paulsen  system  could  not  comply  with  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  Post  Office,  is  not  really  pertinent. 
We  require  to  know  why  the  technical  sub-committee 
was  appointed,  if  the  conclusion  was  foregone. 

Meantime  we  note  that  the  examiners  are  not  shirk- 
ing the  duties  of  their  position.  It  is  not  agreeable 
to  ask  public  men  if  their  motives  were  entirely  dis- 
interested ;  but  false  delicacy  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  matter  where  it  is  essential  that  the  honour  of  our 
administration  should  be  cleared.  Here  is  a  short  pas- 
sage from  Sir  Albert  Spicer's  examination  of  Mr.  Preece 
on  Monday  :  "  The  Chairman  :  Have  you  or  any 
members  of  your  family  at  any  time  had  any  financial 
interests  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Marconi  Company, 
or  in  any  company  or  syndicate  either  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere  connected  in  any  way  with  Marconi's? — • 
Certainly  not ;  at  any  rate  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
/  have  three  or  four  brothers  and  I  cannot  answer  for 
everything  they  do  " .  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  The 
echo  is  unfortunate;  but  really  it  cannot  be  missed. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  Putumavo  Atrocities 
began  to  take  evidence  on  Wednesday.  It  is  inquiring 
whether  any  responsibility  rests  on  the  Peruvian  Ama- 
zon Company ;  and  whether  any  changes  in  the  law  are 
necessary,  where  a  British  company  operates  abroad,  to 
meet  similar  cases  in  future.  The  general  truth  of  the 
allegations  is  taken  for  granted.  The  company  was 
formed  in  England  in  1907,  and  the  Peruvian  Minister 
of  Justice  in  that  year  presented  to  the  Peruvian  Con- 
gress a  report  of  atrocities  in  1903.  l 

The  British  Minister  at  Lima  however  made  no 
report,  and  in  1905  our  Foreign  Office  still  knew  nothing 
about  them ;  though  British  subjects  from  Barbados 
were  indentured  in  the  district.  And  after  the  company 
became  British  in  1907  it  was  still  two  years  before 
the  "Truth  "  articles  led  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  make 
inquiries.  What  the  company  itself  did  then  must  be 
left  for  the  Committee's  further  investigation  ;  and  it 
is  represented  by  counsel.  But  it  is  quite  proper  to  say 
that  the  Foreign  Office  on  its  own  showing  was  asleep. 
As  to  whether  the  Peruvian  Government  has  now 
secured  an  improvement  which  the  company  certainly 
failed  to  secure,  all  the  Foreign  Office  ventures  on  is 
that  it  hopes  so,  and  believes  the  new  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment is  animated  by  very  sincere  intentions.  Last  week 
in  the  application  for  the  removal  of  the  receiver  Arana 
the  counsel  for  shareholders  spoke  of  determining  to 
put  an  end  to  the  atrocities,  as  if  they  still  continued. 

The  Government's  choice  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
Montagu  for  the  contract  to  purchase  Indian  silver  was 
even  more  indiscreet  than  at  first  appeared.  If  the 
law  officers  find  that  the  Act  of  George  III.  applies  to 
Sir  Stuart  Samuel,  member  of  the  firm  and  member  for 
Tower  Hamlets,  he  has  become  liable  to  a  fine  of 
^46,500;  and  the  Government  has  become  liable  to  a 
by-election. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gowers,  just  appointed  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inspectors  at  the  National  Insurance  Commis- 
sion, is  another  of  the  long  list  of  fortunate  private  sec- 
retaries of  Liberal  Ministers.  His  service  qualifications, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  are  one  year  as  junior  clerk 
in  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  three  years  as  junior  clerk 
in  the  India  Office.  His  further  merits  are  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  temperaments  of  the  five  Liberal 
Ministers — Mr.   Hobhouse   in   1907,  three  successive 


under-secretaries  at  the  India  Office  between  1908  and 
1909,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  191 1 — 
whom  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  private 
secretary  during  the  last  five  years.  These  five  years' 
personal  acquaintance  with  Liberal  Ministers  has 
counted  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  responsible 
administrative  work  which  Mr.  Gowers  would  have 
required,  had  he  qualified  himself  for  his  present  position 
in  the  usual  way. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst — now  supreme  and  unbridled  at  the 
W.S.P.U. — formally  announced  on  Monday  that  the 
new  and  original  militant  campaign  would  begin  im- 
mediately upon  the  loss  of  the  woman's  franchise 
amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  This,  we  take  it, 
is  the  programme  that  so  frightened  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence.  So  far  nothing  new  or  original  has 
been  done.  Some  more  windows  have  been  broken ; 
and  Mr.  McKenna  was  shouted  down  at  the  Holborn 
Hall  on  Monday.  But  these  are  the  commonplaces  of 
the  movement. 

Lord  Haldane  has  soon  been  called  on  to  appoint 
more  King's  Counsel.  Several  are  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Bailhache  being  appointed  to  the  Bench  from  the 
Commercial  Court.  Two  at  least  of  the  leaders  in  that 
Court  are  .in  demand  in  a  wider  circle,  and  there  is 
room  for  the  K.C.s  who  have  to  make  their  reputation 
as  leaders.  Mr.  Walter  Clode  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Clode,  who  was  Solicitor  to  the  War  Office  from 
1858  to  1876,  and  fifty  years  ago  wrote  "The  Military 
Forces  of  the  Crown  "  and  "  Military  and  Martial 
Law  ",  books  which  are  known  at  least  by  repute  to 
most  military  men.  Mr.  Clode  K.C.  is  the  author 
of  a  book  on  "  Petition  of  Right  ",  which  has  been 
familiar  to  lawyers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  convic- 
tion in  the  "  Automatism  "  case  might  not  alter  any- 
thing, but  the  question  ought  to  be  further  considered. 
Lunacy  experts  swore  that  an  engineer  named  Chet- 
wynd,  charged  at  Derby  Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice 
Scrutton  with  stealing  a  motor-car,  was  in  such  a  mental 
state  that  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  offence.  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  the  best  known  popular 
instance ;  but  the  kind  of  abnormality  is  medically 
recognised.  The  doctor  witness  would  not  describe 
Chetwynd  as  insane.  In  double  personality,  he  admitted 
also,  what  is  a  crucial  point,  that  the  "  abnormal  "  per- 
sonality might  know  what  it  was  doing  at  the  time, 
though  there  was  no  recollection  on  recovery.  If  the 
offender's  mind  cannot  be  influenced  at  the  time  it  would 
be  useless  to  punish.  The  defence,  the  Judge  hinted,  was 
a  "  rich  man's  "  defence,  and  he  appeared  sceptical 
altogether,  but  if  it  ought  to  be  a  defence  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike  should  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  paid 
doctors  appear  for  poor  men  who  cannot  afford  expert 
witnesses. 

In  the  Picture  Sale  Commission  Case  the  evidence 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  reminds 
one  of  the  aphorism  about  horse-dealing.  The  horse  is 
a  noble  animal,  instead  of  which  he  demoralises  the 
dealers.  Sir  George  Donaldson  had  a  noble  gallery  of 
pictures,  but  his  method  of  dealing  in  them  disclosed  a 
lack  of  delicacy  in  expression  and  manoeuvre  which  his 
aesthetic  culture  might  have  been  expected  to  do  more 
to  refuse.  Sir  George  has  sold  pictures  to  the  National 
Gallery  ;  and  we  fear  that  in  future  purchases  by  the 
Gallery  through  dealers  will  be  looked  on  with  more 
suspect  than  ever  on  account  of  this  case. 

Introductions  to  possible  customers  to  be  paid  for 
on  commission  frequently  lead  to  litigation.  It  is  a 
ticklish  business  ;  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  directed 
the  jury  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  mistake 
here  ;  and  yet  the  painful  conclusion  was  forced  on  him 
that  of  the  two  gentlemen  personally  known  to  him 
one  of  them  must  be  consciously  making  untrue  state- 
ments. If  the  Chief  Justice  by  chance  has  misunder- 
stood the  effect  of  the  evidence  in  creating  this  inescap- 
able dilemma  it  is  very  hard  on  Sir  George  Donaldson, 
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as  the  jury  found  Mr.  Temple  was  entitled  to  the  whole 
of  the  commission  he  had  claimed,  over  ^,"6000,  instead 
of  ^2000  which  Sir  George  professed  Mr.  Temple  had 
agreed  to  take. 

Lord  Moulton's  discourse  of  law  and  manners  on 
Monday  was  Mill's  old  problem  in  disguise  of  self- 
regarding  actions.  Law  set  down  the  things  which 
people  must  not  do  :  other  things  were  by  general  con- 
sent left  to  the  private  conscience  (as  Mill  would  say, 
they  were  self-regarding).  But  between  these  two 
domains  of  absolute  law  and  absolute  choice  Lord 
Moulton  puts  the  region  of  manners,  where  conduct  is 
ruled  by  the  unwritten  decrees  of  the  taste  and  tempera- 
ment of  society.  This  intermediate  land  Lord  Moulton 
said  he  had  no  wish  to  annex  for  law  positive.  "  He 
would  rather  see  it  well  policed  by  the  people  who 
inhabited  it." 

The  prohibition  of  "  A  Venetian  Night  "  is  something 
new  in  censorship.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment has  dared  to  forbid  what  would  probably  have 
been  a  popular  feature  of  a  popular  theatre — to  oppose 
a  big  financial  interest.  Thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  "  A  Venetian  Night  ". 
The  position  is,  in  every  way,  without  precedent.  Mr. 
Butt  has  himself  called  down  the  thunder.  He  was 
under  no  strict  necessity  to  submit  this  pantomime  to 
the  Censor.  He  should  have  left  it  for  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  assert  of  his  own  motion  that  "  A  Venetian 
Night  "  was  a  stage-play,  and  to  threaten  definite 
penalties  if  it  were  presented.  By  inviting  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  decision — a  bid  for  cheap  insurance  of 
his  venture  from  County  Council  interference — Mr.  Butt 
has  put  himself  needlessly  in  the  wrong. 

Dr.  Heberden  has  forbidden  the  performance  in 
Oxford  of  Mr.  Houghton's  comedy,  "  Hindle  Wakes  ". 
The  best  comment  upon  the  merits  of  his  action  is  the 
fact  that  the  staple  dramatic  fare  at  the  Oxford  Theatre 
is  successful  musical  comedy  from  London.  Censor- 
ship has  this  week  broken  down  on  the  business  side 
in  two  ways.  First,  censorship  before  production  is 
supposed  to  save  managers  the  expense  of  staging  an 
improper  play  which  would  be  prohibited  ex  post  facto 
on  visitation.  "A  Venetian  Night"  shows  that  this 
safeguard  is  illusory.  Second,  censorship  before  pro- 
duction is  supposed  to  save  the  managers  from  inter- 
ruption of  their  provincial  tours.  But  Dr.  Heberden 
has  shown  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  insurance  is 
not  absolute.  He  has  decided  that  a  play  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  unsuitable  for  the  public  he 
represents  ;  and  any  other  local  authority,  though  their 
means  of  action  is  different  from  Dr.  Heberden's,  may 
do  the  same. 

The  Layard  Collection  adds  to  the  National  Gallery 
the  two  Gentile  Bellinis,  his  "Mohammed  II."  and 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi".  Having  no  Carpaccio  in 
the  Gallery,  the  Trustees  lost  the  chance  a  year  or  so 
ago  of  winning  the  "  Passion  "  piece,  now  safe  in  the 
New  York  Museum.  The  Layard  Collection  in  some 
way  compensates  this  blunder  with  three  small  fine 
examples.  With  Lady  Layard's  death  we  become 
officially  possessed  of  two  new  Mantegnas,  one  yet  in 
Venice,  the  other  given  to  the  Gallery  a  few  years  ago 
under  Giovanni  Bellini's  name,  which  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  has  been  provisionally  retained. 

Bramantino,  whose  Layard  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  " 
has  been  compared  with  Berlioz'  "  Enfance  du 
Christ  ",  is  another  new  name  for  the  Catalogue,  a  rare 
painter  whom  even  Berlin  has  not.  Jacopo  de'  Barbari, 
that  curious  blend  of  North  and  South,  and  F.  Caroto, 
"  the  ablest  Veronese  of  his  generation  ",  have  hitherto 
also  been  unrepresented.  Savoldo,  whom  we  have  only 
in  a  sort  of  modern  costume  piece,  will  now  be  seen 
in  an  example  akin  to  the  Berlin  "  Pieta  ".  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  whose  tiresome  academic  "  Lazarus  "  fills  a 
too-imporlant  place  in  the  Venetian  Room,  will  be  repre- 
sented in  his  earliest  phase — a  la  Cima  instead  of  a  la 
pseudo-Michelangelo. 


M.  POINCARE'S  GAUCHERIE. 

NOW  that  the  result  of  the  war  is  practically 
decided,  the  public  and  the  Press  are  acting  in 
exactly  the  way  that  we  predicted  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
they  were  sitting  on  the  fence,  that  they  would  do. 
They  have  come  down  heavily  on  the  winning  side. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  this,  but  there 
is  certainly  nothing  to  commend.  Further,  we  need 
pay  little  enough  attention  to  views  of  the  ultimate 
settlement  formed  in  the  fashion  that  British  journals 
and  their  readers  have  formed  theirs.  So  far  as  any 
coherent  opinion  has  been  expressed,  it  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  brave  Balkan  peoples  must  not  be  deprived 
of  the  "  fruits  of  their  victory".  This  is  a  very  safe 
sentiment  to  utter  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  where 
we  could  hardly  put  an  army  in  the  field  capable  of 
coping  with  victorious  Servia,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  Allies  may  go  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
Even  if  we  could  prevent  them,  our  interests  are  hardly 
brought  into  play  so  directly  as  to  make  it  worth  our 
while  to  run  the  risks  of  interference  by  force.  But 
quite  another  aspect  of  the  case  is  presented  when  we 
have  to  consider  the  position  of  individual  Powers  or 
of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  the  course  of  the  war  has  run  differently 
from  the  common  expectation,  but  it  is  only  right  to 
point  out  that  the  Intelligence  Department  of  our  War 
Office  never  had  anv  belief  in  the  overwhelming  numbers 
ready  to  take  the  field  with  which  military  opinion  in 
general  was  willing  to  credit  the  Turks.  But,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  world,  experts  included,  has 
been  astounded  by  the  lack  of  preparation  and  capa- 
city for  organisation  shown  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 
The  Turks  always  have  been  the  most  stupid, 
obstinate,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  of  peoples, 
and  the  Young  Turks  have  been  more  so  than 
the  old.  When  all  the  elite  of  a  nation  are  per- 
meated by  contempt  for  the  infidel,  no  amount  of 
training  on  German  or  any  other  models  will  have 
a  permanent  effect.  It  is  clear  from  the  excellent 
reports  which  have  come  through  from  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  that  the  common 
soldiers  were  as  good  material  as  ever,  patient,  brave 
and  enduring  as  any  men  that  ever  fought.  The 
officers,  however,  were  insufficient  in  numbers,  and  as 
a  rule  grossly  inefficient.  Of  organisation  there  was  none 
at  all.  There  was  no  attempt  to  renew  the  stores  of 
ammunition,  and,  even  if  there  had  been,  it  seems  more 
than  doubtful  if  they  could  have  been  dragged  along 
roads  which  had  never  even  been  metalled.  Anyone 
who  has  made  an  excursion  into  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  knows  what  a  Turkish 
road  can  be  at  its  best.  But  worst  of  all  the  Turkish 
armies  have  not  been  fed.  A  Turkish  soldier  is  about 
the  easiest  of  all  fighting  men  to  satisfy  with  food,  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  will  suffice  him ;  but  the  Turkish 
forces  have  not  even  received  this.  Is  it  surprising 
therefore  that  they  have  retreated  in  panic?  It 
is  quite  clear,  from  the  stories  of  eye-witnesses,  that, 
before  being  exhausted  by  starvation,  they  fought 
as  bravely  as  ever.  We  wish  in  no  way  to  detract 
from  any  credit  due  to  the  Bulgarians,  whose  heroism 
is  undoubted  and  has  been  seconded  by  fine  organisa- 
tion. But  we  very  gravely  question  if  their  Allies  deserve 
a  tithe  as  much  credit  for  their  exploits.  The  Turkish 
forces  they  had  to  meet  must  have  been  not  only  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  but  in  every  other  respect  to  those 
who  sought  to  bar  the  way  to  Constantinople.  We 
cannot  see  therefore  that  they  have  any  absolute  right 
to  retain  all  they  win  without  considering  in  any  way 
the  claims  of  the  Great  Powers.  Even  the  Bulgarians 
may  be  delayed  for  a  time  before  the  lines  of  Chataldja, 
though  that  now  seems  doubtful.  In  the  interests  of 
peace  it  may  be  hoped  they  will.  But  supposing  the 
worst  is  awaiting  Turkey,  and  her  army  remains  a 
mere  panic-stricken  and  starving  mob  unable  to  rally, 
then  indeed  the  Eastern  question  will  present  itself  for 
solution  in  its  most  perilous  guise.  We  confess  that 
WC  have  no  patent  lor  its  solution.  There  is  nothing 
so  easy  as  the  readjusting  of  maps  and  the  satisfying 
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of  territorial  ambitions  on  paper,  "  lc  papier  souffre 
tout  ".  But  as  it  is  impossible  hour  by  hour  to  predict 
what  will  happen  in  this  most  astonishing  of  all  wars, 
it  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  facile  to  dictate  terms  to  people 
who  will  not  listen. 

It  is  a  pity  the  French  Prime  Minister  made  the  unlor- 
tunate  suggestion  he  did.  His  formula  of  "  disin- 
terestedness "  is  at  once  fictitious  and  absurd.  It  has 
marred  a  good  beginning.  By  putting  it  forward  he 
has  gone  far  to  spoil  his  reputation  as  a  diplomat,  which 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  ripening.  Such  a  suggestion,  by 
reason  of  its  absurdity,  naturally  aroused  all  the  suspi- 
cions of  Austria.  How  can  any  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  affirm  solemnly  to  the  world  that  it  is  "disin- 
terested "  in  this  great  question?  We  could  not  be  if 
we  would,  much  less  could  Austria  or  Russia  be  "  dis- 
interested "  in  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  remnant 
of  Turkish  dominion  in  Europe.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain,  that  the  Balkan  States  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  it  or  divide  it  up  in  any  way  they  may  think 
fit  without  taking  into  account  the  views  or  desires  of 
any  other  States. 

A  week  ago  we  could  have  asserted  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  on  their  part  to  do  anything  so  foolish. 
We  feel  no  such  confidence  to-day.  Probably  the 
astute  Ferdinand  communicated  his  views  as  to 
the  future  not  only  to  his  Allies  but  also  to  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  they  may  have  raised  no  objections 
to  his  then  suggestions.  But  is  the  position  of  Bulgaria 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  before  the  war,  or  that  of 
the  other  Allies  or  that  of  Europe?  Now  it  is  not  an 
impossibility  that  he  may  find  himself  able  to  ride  into 
Constantinople  a  conqueror.  Even  the  most  careful 
and  moderate  of  men  may  be  rash  and  headstrong  under 
the  temptation  offered  by  a  strange  and  astonishing 
onrush  of  good  fortune.  It  is  not  therefore  im- 
possible that  we  may  see  Tsar  Ferdinand  proclaim- 
ing himself  Emperor  of  the  East  or  adopting  some 
portentous  title  which  may  offend  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  surrounding  States  to  the  point  of  exasperation, 
and  Servia  and  Greece  seizing  territory  vital  to  a  Great 
Power.  We  admit  that  the  Great  Powers  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves  for  the  hideous  complication 
which  Europe  now  finds  herself  involved  in.  Again  and 
again  they  have  solemnly  and  collectively  promised  to 
supervise  the  Government  of  Turkey,  and  have  failed 
to  do  it  from  mutual  jealousies.  They  are  now  con- 
fronted by  the  Eastern  Spectre  in  its  most  menacing 
form,  and  new  claimants  have  arisen  for  the  Turkish 
inheritance  who  will  flaunt  the  formula  "  beati  possi- 
dentes  "  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  the  legitimate 
and  logical  successor  of  the  defunct  "Status  Quo". 
This  at  least  has  gone  by  the  board  for  ever.  But 
none  the  less  in  the  end  the  interests  of  Europe  must 
prevail.  This,  however,  can  only  be  if  the  Powers 
show  mutual  forbearance  and  do  not  hurl  ambiguous 
proposals  at  one  another.  The  speech  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser,  though  pacific,  was  admonitory,  for  it  referred 
with  marked  emphasis  to  the  Triplice  agreeing  first 
exactly  what  line  they  should  take  before  acting  with 
the  Triple  Entente.  This  is  the  result  of  the  gaucherie 
of  M.  Poincare.  He  had  almost  got  the  birds  into  the 
net  when  an  incautious  sound  sent  them  scudding  away. 
We  do  not  assume  that  they  will  not  return,  but  they 
must  all  come  together  and  on  equal  terms.  The  only 
point  is  to  agree  on  those  terms  on  a  common  line,  and 
furthermore  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  pressure  neces- 
sary to  make  the  exultant  and  victorious  Allies  acquiesce 
in  it.  The  gathering  together  of  large  international 
forces  with  a  view  to  putting  pressure  on  any  State  is 
a  very  hazardous  experiment.  It  was  certainly  found 
so  in  China.  This  was  only  a  faint  shadow  of  what  it 
would  prove  to  be  if  a  similar  policy  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  against  the 
Bulgarians  and  their  Allies  flushed  with  success. 

Nothing  less  like  what  the  European  looker-on  antici- 
pated is  the  outcome  of  this  war.  There  was  to  be 
a  "little  blood-letting  ",  in  any  case  with  a  resistance 
of  the  Turks  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  offering 
a  hundred  chances  of  successful  intervention  in  common. 


Compare  tin:  expected  with  what  is  actually  happening  ! 
And  where  is  the  European  formula  to  dose  the  earth- 
quake? Unhappily  M.  Po'nx  are  has  not  found  it.  We 
shall  not  avert  the  storm  by  swearing  to  Heaven  that 
we  are  disinterested. 


DR.  WILSON'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  Grant  a  man  of  high  repute 
outside  politics  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  Dr.  Wilson  owes  his  election  not 
to  his  personal  qualities  but  to  a  party  vote.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Democrats  would  have  failed  with 
an  ordinary  machine-made  candidate  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Dr.  Wilson  would  have  failed  had  he  copied  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  made  a  machine  of  his  own.  The  great 
thing  about  this  election  is  that  the  Democrats  are  back 
after  sixteen  years,  back  because  the  electors  wanted 
them.  The  tide  had  begun  to  turn  at  the  last  Con- 
gres  sional  elections,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who,  as  every- 
body knew,  would  have  been  delighted  to  work  the 
Republican  machine  if  it  had  been  at  his  disposal,  has. 
utterly  failed  to  stem  it.  The  Democrats  have  thus  got 
a  free  hand.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  are  in 
because  of  a  split  vote.  They  are  in  because  the  elec- 
torate have  had  enough  of  Republicanism,  old  school 
or  new. 

Much  is  expected  of  any  party  returning  to  power 
after  a  long  interval.  In  America  opinion  is  just  now 
particularly  ripe  for  change.  The  test  question  will 
arise  at  once.  It  is  known  that  Britain  is  preparing  a 
protest  against  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  election  campaign  has  been  responsible 
for  the  delay.  We  may  take  it  that  nothing  very- 
material  will  be  done  while  Mr.  Taft  remains  a  presi- 
dential figure-head,  but  as  soon  as  Dr.  Wilson  is  in- 
stalled matters  will  develop.  That  will  be  the  new 
President's  chance  to  show  what  he  is  made  of.  His. 
success  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  is  due  to  the  belief 
that  he  stands  for  honesty  in  politics.  Will  he  carry 
his  standard  of  honour  to  the  White  House?  The 
issue  is  as  simple  as  it  can  be.  The  treaty  declares 
the  Canal  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  on  terms  of 
entire  equality.  The  Republican  administration  inter- 
prets this  as  meaning  that  the  Canal  is  open  to  the  ships 
of  all  foreign  nations  on  terms  of  equal  disadvantage. 
Will  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  accept  this 
casuistry?  By  rejecting  it  he  will  show  the 
American  people  that  he  is  ready  to  give  them  the  clean 
politics  which  they  desire.  He  will  have  the  Irish 
Jingoes  against  him,  of  course ;  but  the  language  used 
by  the  best  newspapers  about  the  Taft  Bill  shows  that 
he  will  have  all  that  is  best  in  American  politics  behind 
him. 

To  British  critics  the  Panama  question  stands  by 
itself.  It  is  the  one  aspect  of  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions which  intimately  concerns  Britain.  But  to  the 
American  the  Panama  episode  is  only  a  phase  of  a 
general  movement.  With  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley 
expansionist  tendencies  asserted  themselves.  Mr. 
McKinley  had  his  war  with  Spain  ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
his  revolution  in  Colombia  ;  both  movements  carried  the 
American  flag  well  beyond  the  old  frontier.  But 
American  expansion  has  always  been  largely  a  party 
affair.  The  Democrats  never  quite  approved  of  the  w«tr 
with  Spain  ;  they  openly  disapproved  of  the  creation  of 
Panama  ;  and  Mr.  Taft's  attempt  to  draw  Canada  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  British  Empire,  though  it  would 
have  been  received  with  delight  forty  years  ago,  left 
average  American  opinion  cold.  It  is  possible  then 
that  the  new  President  will  give  a  fresh  turn  to 
American  policy.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  with  its  im- 
portant corollary  that  the  United  States  will  not  meddle 
in  trans-oceanic  affairs,  does  not  lack  adherents.  After 
all,  the  States  are  very  large,  and  their  domestic 
problems  are  urgent  enough.  Dr.  Wilson  will  find 
plenty  of  men  in  his  party  who  would  have  his  adminis- 
tration concern  itself  with  home  affairs,  and  his  own 
campaign  speeches  have  left  international  issues  well 
alone.    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  blot  the 
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events  of  the  last  few  years  and  to  cancel  American 
influence  in  the  Central  Republics.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  will  maintain  the  present  forward  policy  in 
the  Far  East.  Japan  and  China  are  a  whole  ocean 
away;  why  bother  about  them?  There  are  the  Philip- 
pines, it  is  true,  and  American  pride  would  probably 
forbid  their  immediate  abandonment.  But  any  Ameri- 
can statesman  can  get  round  an  awkward  situation. 
Independence  is  a  useful  word,  and  if  Japanese  immi- 
gration follows  hard  upon  Philippine  independence 
Dr.  Wilson  may  be  ready  enough  to  make  a  bargain 
which  will  put  an  end  to  rumours  of  Japanese 
hostility. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  home  politics  that  matter  most. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  taught  the  public  to  understand  that  the 
phrase  in  the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  makes  many  things  possible.  But  he 
failed  to  carry  the  matter  any  further.  The  Oil  Trust, 
indeed,  has  been  dissolved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
he  must  be  a  credulous  man  who  believes  that  the  de- 
cision has  involved  anything  but  a  verbal  change.  The 
whole  industrial  question  still  awaits  settlement,  still 
awaits  a  policy  tending  towards  a  settlement.  Social 
reform  is  bound  to  figure  in  the  new  President's  first 
message,  and  many  will  look  with  some  eagerness  to 
see  whether  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to  give  the  words 
meaning. 

In  America  social  reform  at  once  suggests  the  tariff. 
There  has  been  some  argument  in  England  whether  Dr. 
Wilson  is  a  free  trader.  We  do  not  know  what  general 
doctrine  he  would  lay  down  if  he  were  lecturing  from 
a  Chair  in  Economics,  nor  does  the  point  much  matter. 
As  a  Constitutional  historian,  Dr.  Wilson  knows  that 
the  phrase  tariff  for  revenue  means  nothing  in  America. 
It  can  only  have  a  meaning  when  a  Minister  presents 
a  Budget,  a  national  balance-sheet  with  items  of 
expenditure  on  the  one  side  and  estimates  of  revenue 
on  the  other.  There  is  no  Budget  in  the  United  States. 
One  committee  of  the  House  spends  money,  another 
passes  taxing  Bills  ;  and  it  is  just  this  absence  of  any 
balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure  which  is  the 
most  amazing  feature  of  American  institutions. 

But  as  a  practical  politician  Dr.  Wilson  is  bound 
to  advise  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Congress  is  equally 
bound  to  attempt  the  work.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the 
demand  for  clean  politics.  What  is  the  modern 
American  tariff?  To  average  American  opinion  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  national  creation.  It  is  an  instrument 
controlled  by  interests.  In  the  United  States,  exactly 
as  in  Britain,  Tariff  Reform  means  a  national  tariff. 
The  schedules  are  to  be  revised  one  by  one  in  the  in- 
terests of  American  industry  generally,  and  the  present 
log-rolling  system  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  That 
is  the  idea  ;  it  would  be  the  rankest  folly  to  imagine  that 
British  manufacturers  will  gain  by  its  application.  If 
the  Democrats  get  their  way  the  new  tariff  will  be  built 
on  national  lines  with  the  double  object  of  making 
reasonable  the  cost  of  living  at  home  and  of  stimulating 
American  enterprise  abroad.  That  is  what  American 
Tariff  Reform  implies,  and  the  British  manufacturer 
cannot  possibly  stand  to  gain  by  it. 

As  soon  as  he  touches  the  tariff,  Dr.  Wilson  will 
be  resisted  from  the  lobbies.  He  will  not  give  way. 
If  words  mean  anything,  if  he  holds  to  his  elec- 
tion pledges,  he  will  use  all  his  energies  in  urging 
Congress  to  legislate,  and  will  trust  to  public  opinion 
for  support.  But  there  is  another  institution  more 
corrupt  than  the  Tariff  which  the  new  President  will  be 
bound  to  assail  if  he  is  true  to  his  reputation.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Spoils  System.  The  Spoils  System 
does  not  find  its  support  in  the  lobby.  Its  strength  is 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  still  more  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Every  honest  man  in  America  condemns 
it — and  recognises  its  permanence.  Without  it  the 
machines  would  tumble  to  pieces;  but  without  the 
machines  neither  President  nor  Senators  nor  Congress- 
men would  have  got  elected  ;  and  so  the  vicious  circle 
is  kept  going.  If  Dr.  Wilson  behaves  as  is  expected  of 
an  orthodox  President  he  will  spend  the  best  part  of 
his  first  year  of  office  in  turning  Republicans  out  of 
post-offices  and  putting  Democrats  in  their  places.  As 


a  result,  the  Congressional  elections  of  1914  will  show 
that  Democratic  enthusiasm  is  beginning  to  ebb.  The 
better-class  public  will  recognise  that  both  parties  are 
equally  black  and  life  will  go  out  of  the  administration. 

The  Spoils  System  is  no  easy  thing  to  destroy.  As 
far  as  appointments  are  concerned,  it  rests  entirely  on 
usage,  and  usages  are  harder  to  change  than  laws. 
Suppose  that  Dr.  Wilson  shows  himself  a  strong  man, 
and  when  March  comes  round  simply  does  nothing. 
At  once  the  Senate  will  be  against  him,  for  Senators 
control  appointments  in  their  own  States  and  have 
assuredly  pledged  themselves.  A  hostile  Senate  means 
a  veto  on  foreign  policy,  and  with  the  Panama  question 
awaiting  settlement  any  President  may  hesitate.  The 
destruction  of  the  pensions  part  of  the  Spoils  System 
will  prove  an  even  harder  matter.  Pensions  can  be 
tacked  on  to  Appropriation  Bills,  and  until  a  desirable 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been  got  through 
a  President  cannot  veto  particular  clauses  of  a  Bill. 
Clearly  the  way  of  a  reforming  President  is  hard.  It 
will  become  altogether  hopeless  if  his  thoughts  turn 
to  re-election.  Should  Dr.  Wilson  undertake  this  great 
work  he  must  put  1916  out  of  his  mind.  There  will  be 
loud  outcry.  Every  placeman  in  both  parties  will 
be  against  him.  His  own  party  will  probably  split,  and 
the  sections  of  the  Republican  party  will  certainly 
coalesce,  and  he  will  be  defeated  should  he  stand  again. 
But  if  he  be  a  strong  man,  he  will  not  care  for  that. 
Once  done,  his  work  will  endure,  and  ten  years  hence 
Dr.  Wilson  may  himself  receive  the  nation's  gratitude. 


"  PLAGUE  ON  BOTH." 

THE  compensation  for  being  dull  is  that  you  will  be 
thought  serious.  Amongst  a  not  very  acute 
people  this  will  stand  a  dull  man  in  such  good  stead 
that  he  will  probably  succeed  better  than  a  man  more 
brilliant  and  probably  equally  serious.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  seems  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  last 
calamity,  to  be  dull  and  not  thought  serious.  To  com- 
bine levity  with  dulness  is  about  the  most  disastrous 
blend  possible  to  human  nature.  You  neither  amuse 
nor  impress  nor  impose  on  people.  Most  people, 
English  people  at  any  rate,  will  consent  to  be  bored  by 
a  man  they  believe  to  be  in  earnest,  but  to  be  bored 
by  one  who  is  trifling  with  you  is  too  much  even  for 
the  Englishman.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  very  much 
the  feeling  of  the  average  Englishman  towards  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  at  least  it  is  beginning  to  be  his 
feeling.  Dull  he  has  obviously  long  thought  it ;  the 
papers  prove  that  by  the  small  space  they  give  to  what 
the  House  says.  So  dull  do  the  halfpenny  journalists 
think  the  debates  that  they  imagine  their  own  comments 
more  likely  to  interest  the  public.  For  ourselves,  we 
believe,  privately,  that  much  of  the  ill-favour  in  which 
the  newspaper  reader  holds  the  speeches  in  the  House 
is  due  to  his  not  being  allowed  nowadays  to  read  what  is 
said  there,  but  instead  what  the  journalist-reporter  says 
is  said.  Still  so  far  as  the  House  and  its  favour  with 
the  public  goes,  it  is  just  as  bad  as  if  the  public  were 
bored  with  the  actual  speeches.  The  public  takes 
its  Parliament  from  the  popular  papers — how  else 
can  it  take  it? — and  votes  the  House  dull — deadly  dull. 
Still  it  will  read  and  possibly  respect  it,  so  long  as  it 
believes  it  to  be  in  earnest.  It  hardly  requires  it  to 
mean  business — it  has  given  up  expecting  business  from 
the  House — but  it  does  expect  the  debates  and  the 
debaters  to  be  serious.  And  the  public  is  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  they  are  serious.  Certainly  such  debates 
as  that  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  franchise  for  the 
Irish— Home  Rule — Parliament  to  women  will  not  con- 
firm popular  faith  in  the  seriousness  of  politicians. 
What  is  the  plain  man  to  make  of  Mr.  Balfour  demon- 
strating, or  at  least  appearing  to  demonstrate,  that 
Home  Rule  is  all  gas  and  water,  when  the  Unionist 
position  has  always  been  that  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
cannot  help  being  or  rapidly  becoming  sovereign?  Of 
course,  Mr.  Balfour  would  laugh  and  say  he  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously  :  he  was  then  not  the  opponent 
of  Home  Rule,  but  the  advocate  of  women's  suffrage. 
All  within  the  charmed  circle  will  understand,  of  course, 
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and  not  be  amazed  at  all.  But  those  who  are  not  are 
amazed.  That  they  are  not  to  take  Mr.  Balfour 
seriously  is  precisely  what  they  cannot  understand. 
What  they  had  supposed  to  be  important — affairs  of 
State,  their  affairs,  in  fact — they  find  to  be  all  a  game, 
and  a  game  which  they  cannot  follow.  There  is  nothing 
more  uninteresting  than  watching  a  game  you  do  not 
understand.  Then  why  watch?  Well,  if  the  players 
are  gambling  with  your  money,  it  is  natural  you  should 
feel  a  certain  interest  in  the  proceedings.  You  do  not 
turn  away  in  disgust  for  some  time.  Hut  the  public  is 
beginning  to  turn  away,  not  only  from  the  game  as 
played  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  from  the  whole 
political  game.  The  country  has  largely  given  up 
Parliament  as  hopeless,  and  is  beginning  to  doubt  the 
whole  representative  and  party  system.  We  are  very 
much  struck  by  the  number  of  people  of  all  classes 
whom  we  find  saying  they  are  sick  of  politics,  sick 
of  all  parties,  of  which  one  is  almost  as  bad  as  another 
— the  less  bad  being  that  to  which  he  traditionally 
belongs.  This,  no  doubt,  immemorially  has  been  a 
recognised  type  in  the  body  politic.  There  was  always 
the  man  who  thought  both  parties  bad,  who  disbelieved 
in  his  own  party,  and  confided  to  his  friends  that  it  was 
probably  the  worse  of  the  two.  But  this  was  a  "  char- 
acter ",  a  time-honoured  eccentric  who  had  to  live  up 
to  a  pose.  He  amused  us  and  we  did  not  take  him 
seriously.  But  the  crier  of  "  plague  on  both  your 
houses  "  now  is  a  different  person  altogether.  Quite 
apart  from  the  malcontents,  the  unsuccessful  political 
aspirants,  and  the  eccentrics,  who  are  always  impressed 
with  the  rottenness  of  things,  there  are  now,  we  are 
convinced,  a  very  large  number,  quite  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  whole,  who  are  quite  put  off  Parlia- 
ment and  politics  and  seriously  believe  they  are  good  for 
almost  nothing.  "  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  such 
things  "  is  now  a  very  common  sentiment. 

Why?  Many  will  be  ready  with  an  answer.  We 
could  ourselves  say  a  good  deal  as  to  the  decay  and 
breakdown  of  the  representative  system,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  fact.  Others  will  enlarge  on  the  short- 
comings, the  feebleness,  the  want  of  principle  in  the 
direction  and  conduct  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Yet 
others  will  point  to  degeneracy  of  the  personnel  of 
politics.  The  difficulty  we  have  in  accepting  any  of 
these  diagnoses  is  that  most  of  those  who  are  thus'  dis- 
interested in  politics  and  say  so  have  hardly  been  close 
enough  observers,  not  to  suggest  thinkers,  of  our  poli- 
tical life  to  have  marked  any  of  these  tendencies  and 
made  their  inferences  thence.  When  one  experienced 
in  politics  or  a  political  student  proclaims  distrustful 
aloofness  from  the  whole  thing,  one  can  generally  dis- 
cover why  with  some  precision.  But  this  vague  though 
serious  discontent  in  the  average  man  is  much  harder, 
to  our  mind,  to  explain.  Anyway  it  is  not  our  business 
in  this  article  to  explain  it.  We  wish  only  to  note  the 
fact.  The  debate  we  referred  to  on  woman  suffrage  gave 
one  to  think  of  it,  and  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  public  mood.  It  is  a  mood  we  regret,  justifiable  or 
not.  We  still  have  representative  machinery,  we 
still  have  the  party  system,  and  this  cannot  work  if 
the  public  is  going  to  stand  outside.  It  will  vote  when 
the  time  comes — the  machines  dragoon  it  into  that — 
but  if  people  are  going  to  interest  themselves  in  politics 
only  when  they  are  made  to  vote,  the  voting  cannot 
be  very  intelligent.  Of  course,  if  you  insist  on  giving 
the  vote  to  millions  of  indifferents  and  millions  of  incom- 
petents you  cannot  expect  and  will  not  get  much  in- 
telligence in  voting.  But  unfortunately  it  is  rather 
amongst  the  more  competent  and  eligible  of  citizens 
that  we  have  found  this  weariness  of  politics.  Not  a  few 
could  weary  of  politics  with  great  advantage  to  their 
country  ;  but  it  is  the  wrong  people  who  are  wearying. 


THE  CRITICISM  OF  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

THK  implications  of  Indian  finance  in  its  external 
x  relations  arise  primarily  from  its  artificial  cur- 
rency system  and  the  consequent  adjustments  necessary 
to  enable  the  Government  to  maintain  its  stability  in 
exchange  and  to  arrange  the  large  remittances  required 


to  meet  Home  charges.  For  these  purposes  the  Indian 
Secretary  holds  large  balances  in  London.  The  amount 
and  treatment  of  these  are  at  present  criticised.  They 
come  under  three  different  heads.  The  one  of  most 
permanent  importance,  known  as  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve,  is  formed  from  the  profits  of  the  rupee  token 
coinage.  It  is  almost  entirely  held  in  England)  and 
amounts  to  about  eighteen  million  pounds — seventeen 
being  invested  in  gold  securities  and  one  million  in 
gold.  Its  object  is  to  provide  the  India  Office  with 
funds  to  meet  Home  charges  without  having  to  draw 
on  India  when  the  conditions  of  trade  would  invest  such 
demands  with  serious  danger  to  the  trade  of  India  and 
its  whole  currency  system.  Such  a  contingency  actually 
arose  in  1907-08,  when  exchange  fell  to  danger  point 
and  the  reserve  was  depleted,  it  is  stated,  to  the  extent 
of  seventeen  million  pounds  before  normal  conditions 
were  restored.  This  reserve  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
currency  system,  and  must  be  treated  exclusively  from 
that  point  of  view. 

The  general  charge  is  that  these  balances  are  mani- 
pulated to  favour  certain  British  interests,  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  India.  The  complaints  against  the 
management  of  this  Gold  Standard  Reserve  are  some- 
what contradictory.  It  is  urged  on  one  hand  by  Indian 
commercial  critics  that  it  should  be  kept  in  India  and 
there  employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that,  if  it  were  lent  out  to  banks,  it  would 
command  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Obviously  it  would  in 
such  case  cease  to  be  a  reserve  at  all,  and  would  be 
neither  available  for  the  purpose  nor  at  the  time 
required,  nor  in  the  only  place  where  it  could  be  of 
any  use.  Others  again  demand  that  it  shall  be  held  in 
England  but  solely  in  gold,  as  only  then  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  when  wanted  and  free  from  the  depreciation  of 
investments  and  loss  on  forced  realisations.  This  is  a 
fair  matter  of  comment.  The  answer  is  that  there  will 
be  always  sufficient  warning,  and  if  an  adequate  margin 
is  kept  in  gold  there  will  be  time  to  realise  securities 
without  loss.  As  for  depreciation,  the  ascertained  loss 
on  17.3  million  pounds  has  been  well  under  a  million, 
chiefly  from  an  unfortunate  purchase  of  British  Consols, 
while  nearly  three  millions  were  realised  in  dividends, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  over  two  millions. 

London  bankers,  not  perhaps  quite  without  reason, 
fear  that  in  the  absence  of  Indian  gold  the  very 
inadequate  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  seriously 
menaced.  Indian  writers  again  declare  that  gold 
balances  are  piled  up  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
taxpayer  to  relieve  the  great  joint-stock  banks  of  their 
duty  to  maintain  adequate  stocks  of  coin.  The  charge 
is  not  supported  by  the  composition  of  the  aggregate 
balances,  which  out  of  some  forty-five  million  pounds 
only  included  at  most  eight  in  gold.  In  this  conflict  of 
opinion  there  is  room  for  defence.  The  best  vindication 
perhaps  of  the  present  arrangement  is  its  proved  success. 

The  next  great  balance  is  that  standing  in  the  current 
account  of  the  Indian  Secretary.  It  naturally  varies 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  Latterly  it  has  been 
unusually  high.  It  was  over  eighteen  million  pounds 
last  March.  It  has  been  acquired  partly  by  floating 
loans,  and  partly  by  large  sales  of  Council  bills.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  lent  out  at  2  per  cent,  or  2\  per  cent, 
at  short  call  to  approved  borrowers  on  security  or 
placed  in  Bank  deposits.  The  charge  here  is  that  this  has 
been  done  by  the  interested  advice  of  London  bankers 
said  to  control  the  India  Office  finance.  The  "  City  " 
finds  it  convenient  to  be  cheaply  financed  by  the  poor 
Indian  ryot.  Before  accepting  such  grave  charges 
against  the  intelligence  and  rectitude  of  these  authorities 
— men  of  high  standing  and  character — it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  not  more  credible 
and  creditable  reasons  than  those  assigned  for  what  is 
certainly  an  unusual  position.  It  is  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance that  the  balance  of  eighteen  million  pounds 
in  March  had  fallen  by  nine  million  pounds  in  October. 
So  far  it  represented  necessary  provision  for 
known  obligations  about  to  mature — the  discharge 
of  temporary  loans  and  the  purchase  of  silver. 
Other  short  loans  have  still  to  mature  next  month.  It 
is  not  possible  here  to  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry.  But 
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it  may  be  observed  that  the  suspension  of  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Government  on  acceptable  terms  must 
compel  it  to  seek  some  other  source  of  revenue.  One 
way  of  meeting  urgent  requirements  would  be  the  sale 
of  Council  bills  against  the  accrued  and  even  the  assured 
prospective  surplus  in  the  Indian  exchequer.  If  for 
these  or  other  good  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  ac- 
cumulate large  temporary  balances  here  it  would  have 
been  folly  not  to  employ  them  to  advantage  on  short 
loans  till  required. 

A  third  balance  is  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve.  Its 
object  is  to  support  the  rupee  note  issue  in  India,  which 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and,  stated  in 
sterling,  represents  a  currency  of  forty  to  fifty  millions. 
Of  this  metallic  reserve  8.4  million  pounds  is  now  held  in 
London  ;  2.7  millions  being  invested  and  5.7  millions  in 
gold  ear-marked  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  reason 
given  for  this  curious  arrangement  is  not  readilly  com- 
prehensible. This  fund  can  only  be  applied  to  its  proper 
purpose  in  India.  Its  retention  here  lends  some  force  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  kept  in  London  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  inadequate  gold  reserves  of  English  banks. 

Quite  another  question  is  the  employment  of  the  firm 
whose  head  is  brother  of  the  Indian  Under-Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  very  large  purchase  of  silver.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Montagu  is  himself  concerned  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  censure.  He  not  only  had  no  part  in  the  transac- 
tion but  is  known  to  have  dissociated  himself  from  any 
active  financial  administration  because  of  this  connexion. 
But  it  was  an  act  of  ill  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  the  transaction.  They  should  and  could 
have  foreseen  that  it  would  challenge  criticism.  The 
character  of  Indian  administration  is  an  honourable 
trust.  The  National  Debt  of  India  and  its  annual  taxa- 
tion are  the  lowest  In  their  incidence  on  the  population  of 
any  important  country.  The  debt,  moreover,  is  entirely 
•covered  by  assets  accrued  and  invested.  The  great  bulk 
of  it  was  incurred  for  reproductive  expenditure.  The  in- 
come from  this  not  only  pays  the  interest  on  the  entire 
•debt  but  leaves  a  substantial  balance  in  relief  of  taxation. 
Last  year  the  State  railways  and  canals  contributed 
nearly  four  million  pounds  to  the  net  revenues.  A 
financial  policy  and  administration  which  can  point  to 
such  results  ought  not  to  be  lightly  censured. 


MR.  BOWLES'  TRIUMPH. 

T  T  is  in  no  spirit  of  levity,  or  with  the  slightest  inten- 
-*-  tion  of  deriding  the  great  service  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  has  rendered  to  his  country, 
that  we  compare  him  with  the  man  who  resisted  the  levy 
of  Ship-money.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  executive  power  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  though  we  do  not  now  "  take  up  arms  for  cote  and 
conduct  and  his  four  nobles  of  Danegelt  ",  the  danger 
is  quite  as  real  and  "  the  defence  of  just  immunities  " 
quite  as  difficult  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
Personal  liberty  is  hard  to  get,  but  still  harder  to  keep, 
because  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  masses  are 
no  match  for  the  cool  and  stealthy  aggressions  of  the 
executive.  The  sad  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  men 
do  not  care  about  personal  liberty,  unless  their  domestic 
comfort  is  interfered  with.  The  income  tax  falls  only 
on  a  handful  of  the  population,  not  much  more  than  a 
million  :  but  the  value  of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  has  triumphantly  vindicated  is  incalculable,  as 
the  working  class  may  one  day  appreciate.  What 
is  that  principle?  Simply  this,  that  no  tax  shall 
be  laid  upon  any  subject  of  this  realm  except 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  Charles  and  the  second  James 
was  the  coming  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  very 
first  result  of  their  accession  was  a  declaratory  Act 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  sets  forth 
the  fundamental  rights  of  a  British  citizen.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  our  Constitution  which  is  written, 
and  therefore  its  defiance  by  the  present  Government  is 
lhc  more  inexcusable.  First  and  foremost  amongst  the 
rights  of  every  Briton  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  not 


be  compelled  to  pay  any  tax  unless  imposed  by  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  income  tax 
has  been  deducted  by  banks  and  public  companies  upon 
the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  not  yet  become  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  years  ! 
What,  we  may  well  ask,  is  the  use  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor paid  _£io,ooo  a  year,  of  an  Attorney-General 
paid  with  fees  something  like  ^12,000  a  year,  of  a 
Solicitor-General  paid  about  ^9000  a  year,  if  they  can- 
not prevent  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
breaking  the  plain  law  of  the  Constitution?  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  lawyer,  as  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though 
belonging  to  what  is  sometimes  called  with  grim  irony 
the  inferior  branch  of  the  profession.  When  a  group 
of  lawyers  like  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Loreburn,  Lord  Haldane,  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  and  Sir  John  Simon  combine  to  ignore 
or  defy  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  would  seem,  in  the 
language  of  Serjeant  Maynard,  "  to  have  outlived  the 
law  ". 

And  yet  if  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  had  not  had  the 
acuteness  and  the  public  spirit  to  bring  this  matter 
himself  before  a  court  of  law,  the  Government  would 
have  gone  on  levying  taxes  without  authority,  "  and 
nothing  sed  ".  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  of  Commons  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  by  long  custom  the  Budget,  or  Finance 
Act  authorising  the  taxation  of  the  year,  must  be 
"  grounded  on  "  financial  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Thus  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moves  in  the  Committee  that  an 
income  tax  of  so  much  in  the  jQ,  or  a  duty  on  tea  of 
so  much  on  the  lb.,  be  levied  for  the  year  ending 
31  March  following,  and  this  resolution  is  debated,  and 
if  carried  is  reported  to  the  Committee,  and  again  dis- 
cussed on  the  report  stage  and  finally  carried.  On 
these  resolutions  the  Finance  Act  or  Budget  is 
grounded,  and  this  procedure  was  devised  in  order  to 
insure  caution  and  deliberation  in  dealing  with  finance. 
Sometimes  the  resolutions  are  amended  on  report,  and 
sometimes  the  Budget  itself  is  amended,  or  its  clauses 
rejected,  as  happened  in  1885,  when  the  beer  duty  pro- 
posed by  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
defeated,  and  in  consequence  the  whole  Budget  had  to 
be  recast  by  the  Conservative  Government  which  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  income  tax  is  levied  on  the  authority 
of  the  resolution  in  Committee,  and  the  Finance  Act 
should  subsequently  be  rejected,  the  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous illegality  of  the  practice  would  be  demonstrated. 
And  how  does  Mr.  Lloyd  George  know  that  his  Finance 
Act  will  be  carried  ?  A  change  of  policy,  even  a  mood 
of  ill-temper,  in  the  Nationalist  or  Labour  party  would 
defeat  the  Budget. 

It  certainly  shows  extraordinary  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference to  the  past  to  suppose  that  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  the  binding  effect  of  law,  for 
the  point  was  decided  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  Wilkes.  The  House  of  Commons  ex- 
pelled Wilkes  by  a  resolution.  It  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  right  to 
expel  a  member  and  declare  him  unfit  to  sit  unless  he 
has  been  convicted  of  felony  or  misdemeanour,  or  unless 
he  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  which,  by  the  way,  Wilkes 
was  for  some  time.  But  Wilkes  was  re-elected,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  not  only  declared  by  resolution 
that  Wilkes  should  not  sit,  but  also  declared  by  a 
further  resolution  that  Colonel  Luttrell,  who  was  second 
on  the  poll,  was  the  duly  elected  member  for  Middlesex. 
It  was  this  resolution,  affecting  the  legal  rights,  not 
only  of  the  two  gentlemen  in  question,  but  of  the 
electors  of  Middlesex,  which  was  finally  pronounced 
invalid  by  the  House  of  "Commons  itself.  This  is 
tolerably  ancient  history;  but  we  are  not  surprised  thai 
Mr.  Lloyd  George — did  he  not  ask,  "  Who  is  Lord 
S.  John  of  Blctsoe?  " — has  never  heard  of  it.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Law  Officers  were  not  seised  of  this  not 
wholly  unknow  n  ease. 

People  are  asking  what  will  be  the  practical  effect 
of  Mr.   Justice  Parker's  judgment?      Will  the  banks 
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and  the  joint-stock  banks  return  the  deducted  income 
tax  to  all  their  customers  and  shareholders?  This 
would  entail  a  vast  amount  of  clerical  labour,  and  would 
not  do  the  income-tax  payers  any  good.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  principle,  whose  importance  cannot  be 
•exaggerated,  the  practical  effect  will  be  that  in  future 
vears  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  obliged 
to  put  his  financial  measure  in  the  very  van  of  the 
Ministerial  programme,  and  will  see  that  it  is  carried 
as  soon  after  Easter  as  possible.  Even  before  the 
Parliament  Act  was  passed,  the  present  Government 
was  always  postponing  the  Budget  to  more  exciting 
pieces  of  legislation.  But  now,  in  order  to  bring  their 
more  controversial — i.e.,  partisan— measures  under  the 
Parliament  Act,  and  get  them  carried  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Government  must  crowd 
them  into  the  first  two  years  of  their  existence.  Any 
measures  brought  forward  in  the  third  year  are  in  great 
danger  of  not  being  passed  three  times  before  the  disso- 
lution in  the  fifth  year.  This  increases  the  temptation 
to  put  off  the  Finance  Act  till  the  last  weeks  of  the 
session,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  time  for 
measures  like  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  loudly  insisted  on  that  the 
function  of  taxation  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
powers  of  Parliament.  This  was  once  a  commonplace, 
and  it  used  to  be  the  pride  of  former  statesmen  to  prove 
to  a  nation  of  business  men  that  the  national  finances 
were  their  first  care.  The  Budget  used  to  be  the  great 
event  of  the  session  in  the  days  of  Gladstone,  and 
Xorthcote,  and  Goschen  and  Beach.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that  :  we  are  so  debauched  by  the  absinthe 
of  revolution  that  we  really  cannot  fix  our  attention 
on  the  sordid  details  of  income  and  expenditure.  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles'  victory  will,  however,  compel  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  give  some  kind  of  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  national  finances.  How 
many  men  would  have  spent  their  money  to  attain  such 
an  end?  How  many  men  would  have  had  the  self- 
confidence  and  brains  to  go  into  court,  and,  facing  the 
Judge  and  the  Attorney-General,  argue  their  own  case? 
At  the  height  of  an  argument,  as  heated  as  one  between 
an  English  Tory  and  a  Scotch  Whig  might  be  imagined 
to  be,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  Boswell's  father  what  good 
Cromwell  had  ever  done.  "  God,  man  answered  the 
Judge,  "  he  gar'd  kings  to  ken  they  had  a  lith  in  their 
necks."  That  is  the  kind  of  good  which  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  has  done,  for  he  has  taught  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
that  he  must  observe  the  law,  and  has  thus  rendered  to 
his  countrymen  a  service  the  value  of  which  will  be 
more  appreciated  in  a  few  years  than  it  is  apparently 
to-day. 


THE  CITY. 

"DUSINESS  is  very  quiet  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
*-*  present,  and  it  is  just  as  well  so.  The  condition 
of  markets  is  wonderfully  sound.  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin  came  through  the  end-October  settlement  with 
remarkably  few  casualties,  and  the  relief  from  financial 
anxiety  has  been  expressed  in  a  general  improvement 
in  quotations.  But  the  need  for  caution  lies  in  the 
possibility  that  the  political  problems  of  the  Balkan 
situation  may  cause  further  uneasiness  on  the  Con- 
tinental bourses.  If  Continental  investors  become 
alarmed,  the  London  Stock  Exchange  is  sure  to  be 
affected,  and  probably  New  York  would  temporarily 
lose  the  confidence  which  has  been  a  satisfactory  feature 
of  the  markets  during  the  last  few  days.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  no  cause  for  alarm  is  seriously  anticipated, 
but  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation  render  it  desirable 
that  speculation  should  be  discouraged. 

Steady  purchases  on  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and 
the  existence  of  a  "bear"  account  have  given  good 
support  to  Consols,  and  have  successfully  opposed  the 
influences  of  dear  money  and  the  knowledge  that  several 
gilt-edged  loans  are  in  prospect.  The  New  South 
Wales  issue  of  ^1,500,000  has  been  followed  by  a 
Queensland  loan  of  ^"2,000,000,  of  which  ^'500,000 
represents  new  borrowing.  The  City  of  Sydney 
(N.S.W.)  is  raising  ,£500,000  in  4  per  cents.,  and  if 


these  issues  meet  with  reasonable  success  others  will 
be  brought  out.  Meanwhile,  several  short-term  note 
issues  are  maturing,  and  as  the  Money  Market  is  rather 
overstocked  with  that  class  of  security  the  terms  of 
renewal  are  less  favourable  to  the  borrowers  than  were 
those  on  which  the  original  series  were  negotiated. 

The  Home  Railway  department  has  received  en- 
couragement in  the  announcement  that  the  Government 
will  redeem  its  pledge  of  August  last  to  bring  in  a  short 
Hill  this  session  to  permit  the  increase  of  freight  charges. 
Another  influence  among  the  Southern  passenger  stocks 
is  the  report  of  favourable  developments  in  the  Kent 
coalfields.  The  traffic  returns  of  the  leading  railways 
hold  promise  of  satisfactory  dividends  for  the  current 
half-year. 

A  recovery  in  Canadian  Pacifies  was  checked  by  a 
threatened  strike  of  employees  on  the  railroad,  though 
an  official  cablegram  stating  that  little  inconvenience  is 
anticipated  has  allayed  the  fears  of  serious  disturbance 
to  traffic.  Grand  Trunk  securities,  with  the  assistance 
of  another  satisfactory  return,  have  been  in  some 
demand. 

Although  the  election  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
regarded  as  foreshadowing  a  drastic  reduction  of 
tariffs,  prices  of  American  stocks  have  advanced  sub- 
stantially. It  is  argued  that  nothing  can  interrupt  the 
tide  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
excellent  crop  results,  but  the  sceptics  suggest  that  the 
strength  of  the  Wall  Street  market  is  carefully  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  re-sale  to  Europe  at  a  profit  of 
the  stocks  purchased  by  New  York  during  the  brief 
European  panic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  firmness  dis- 
played in  Wall  Street  while  Europe  was  throwing  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shares  was  a  good  advertise- 
ment for  American  securities  in  the  eyes  of  Continental 
investors. 

Among  Foreign  Government  securities  the  feature  is 
the  continued  advance  in  what  are  known  as  the  war 
stocks.  Bulgarian,  Greek,  Servian  and  Montenegrin 
bonds  have  all  risen,  and  even  Turkish  issues  receive 
support,  although  in  the  event  of  the  partition  of  Turkey 
the  security  of  some  of  the  loans  must  present  an  in- 
teresting problem.  Foreign  Railway  stocks  have  also 
participated  in  the  general  recovery.  Argentines  were 
helped  by  excellent  traffics,  and  Mexican  Rails  have 
recovered  ;  but  Brazil  Common  shares  suffered  under 
further  liquidation  from  the  Continent. 

In  the  Mining  Market  the  reduction  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Goldfields  dividend  to  2s.  per  share  when  3s.  6d. 
had  been  expected  was  a  serious  disappointment.  The 
directors  are  div  iding  profits  up  to  the  hilt  to  mr.ke  thi'-. 
distribution,  and  apparently  nothing  is  being  allocated 
to  depreciation  of  investments,  whereas  £100,000  was 
so  appropriated  last  year.  The  condition  of  the  market 
has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  company's  opera- 
tions, and  unfortunately  no  appreciable  improvement  is 
at  present  visible.  However,  the  market  as  a  whole 
has  been  cheered  by  the  better  tone  on  the  Paris  bourse, 
and  the  general  sentiment  is  no  doubt  reflected  in  Mr. 
Rowsell's  speech  at  the  East  Rand  Mining  meeting  on 
Monday.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal  has  imparted 
renewed  strength  to  Copper  shares. 

Rubber  shares  remain  extremely  quiet,  but  a 
little  more  attention  has  been  given  to  leading  Oil 
shares  by  Paris  operators.  The  interest  in  Shipping 
shares  has  slackened  somewhat,  though  higher 
prices  for  P.  and  O.  Deferred  and  Royal  Mails  are 
confidently  talked  of  in  well-informed  circles.  J.  and  P. 
Coats  shares  dropped  sharply  on  account  of  a  reduction 
in  profits  for  the  year  ended  30  June  last,  where  an 
increase  had  been  expected. 


INSURANCE. 

Brighter  Ixslraxce  Prospects. 

\\  OST  insurance  reports  issued  this  year  proved  dis- 
1  appointing  when  examined,  and  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  191 1  was  a  generally  "lean  "  year. 
A  few  ordinary  life  offices — specially  well  managed  and 
popular  at  the  moment- — retained  their  prosperity,  but 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  indifferent  support  seems  to 
have  been  obtained,  and  several  well-known  offices 
more  or  less  lost  ground.  With  a  single  exception, 
too,  the  ordinary-industrial  companies  reported  less  than 
average  results  in  both  of  their  branches,  and  in  certain 
instances  managerial  estimates  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  were  not  nearly  realised.  It  is  probable 
that  our  life  offices  as  a  body  made  some  progress,  but 
the  percentage  of  increase  both  in  funds  and  aggregate 
premium  income  was  unquestionably  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of  new  business. 
Fire  and  accident  offices,  again,  experienced  a  bad  time 
in  191 1.  About  a  dozen  of  the  leading  Tariff  com- 
panies obtained  a  moderate  profit  on  their  enormous 
transactions,  but  the  less  important  concerns — mostly 
of  the  non-Tariff  description — generally  lost  money. 
Two  or  three  of  these  minor  companies  have  already 
withdrawn  from  business,  and  others  are  known  to  be 
bravely  struggling  against  steadily  accumulating 
troubles.  The  fate  of  these  concerns  cannot  long 
be  in  doubt,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  time 
comes  for  circulating  the  reports  for  191 2  they  will 
either  have  been  taken  over  or  gone  into  liquidation. 
Although  the  results  of  the  current  year  in  all  depart- 
ments of  insurance  enterprise  are  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, sufficient  is  known  to  enable  one  to  state  that 
disappointment  will  again  be  somewhat  widespread. 
When  accounts  are  produced  next  spring  ordinary  life 
offices  will  be  found  to  have  collectively  done  somewhat 
better  than  in  191 1,  because  disturbing  elements  have 
been  less  constantly  in  evidence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
feel  optimistic  when  considering  the  case  of  the  ordinary- 
industrial  offices,  notwithstanding  the  indirect  benefits 
the)-  may  have  gained  as  a  result  of  the  success  achieved 
by  their  approved'  societies.  New  life  business  has 
certainly  not  been  plentiful  in  either  department,  and 
some  companies  are  already  behind  their  last  year's 
returns. 

Fire  insurance  results  may  similarly  be  expected  again 
to  prove  discouraging.  Careful  analyses  show  that 
the  important  American  field  is  now  unlikely  to  yield  a 
satisfactory  profit,  home  fire  losses  have  been  fairly 
substantial,  Continental  losses  have  been  quite  up  to 
I  he  average,  and  only  a  few  of  the  minor  fields  have  so 
far  reported  really  successful  underwriting.  Naturally 
the  great  Tariff  offices,  commanding  the  soundest  risks, 
have  made  some  money  this  year,  unless  the  unforeseen 
happens  between  now  and  31  December,  but  the  outlook 
for  most  of  the  smaller  companies  is  distinctly  dis- 
quieting, seeing  how  largely  their  yearly  receipts  are 
swollen  by  American  premiums.  Their  chances  are,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  Anxious  for  pre- 
miums, which  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country,  the 
managements  of  the  more  recently  formed  companies 
have  formed  connexions  abroad,  and  the  inevitable 
penalty  is  now  being  paid.  Indiscretion,  un- 
fortunately, has  not  been  confined  to  fire  insurances 
alone  ;  it  has  extended  to  employers'  liability  and  work- 
men's compensation  risks,  and  even  to  marine  in- 
surances. One  comparatively  small  company  is  under- 
stood to  have  lost  ^20,000  by  the  "  Titanic  "  disaster, 
and  its  shares  have  depreciated  to  less  than  one-third  of 
their  former  price.  This  company  was  not  known  to  be 
accepting  marine  risks,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  its 
premium  income  indicated  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Law,  Car  and  General,  questionable  sources  of  revenue 
were  being  tapped. 

What  is  true  of  one  company  is  also  true  of  others. 
Managements  of  new  companies  seem  to  have  had  but 
one  object — namely,  to  establish  a  huge  premium  income 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Departments  have  been 
created  broadcast,  the  country  has  been  flooded  with 
literature,  branch  offices  have  been  opened  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  and  invitations  have  been  sent  to 
American  and  other  foreign  brokers  asking  for  business. 
That  such  a  policy  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  failures  that  have  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  frantic  efforts  now 
being  made  to  find  purchasers  for  certain  businesses. 
One  or  two  of  tlx'  companies,  indeed,  arc  in  such  a  bad 
state  that  the  wished-for  purchaser  is  not  forthcoming, 


and  further  trouble  is  expected.  The  Tariff  offices,  it 
must  be  remembered,  have  been  taught  a  lesson  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry.  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  business  they  represent, 
control  was  obtained,  at  considerable  expense,  of  several 
of  their  more  important  non-Tariff  rivals,  but  the  only 
result  was  increased  competition  of  a  more  reckless 
type. 

Apart  from  the  difficulties  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  the  unstable  position  caused  by  the  enact- 
ment of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  the  United 
States — one  important  accident  company  has  already 
had  to  pass  its  interim  dividend — the  prospect  for  sound 
business  seems  to  be  good.  Life  offices,  in  particular, 
can  look  forward  to  brighter  days.  Unsettlement  there 
lias  been  in  their  case,  mainly  resulting  from  legislation 
and  strikes,  but  the  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1909, 
has  now  been  assimilated,  the  National  Insurance  Act 
is  commanding  less  attention,  and  labour  disputes  are 
less  serious.  All  round,  indeed,  conditions  have 
improved,  and  the  new  prospectuses,  issued  or  coming 
out,  are  indicative  of  increasing  confidence.  Already 
several  new  and  attractive  schemes  have  been  placed 
before  the  public,  and  quite  a  number  of  others  will 
appear  between  now  and  the  early  spring.  One  main 
cause  of  the  activity  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  which 
can  now  be  earned  with  safety  on  life  assurance  funds — 
a  condition  that  makes  many  things  possible  that  cannot 
be  attempted  while  interest  rates  rule  low. 


SALON  D'AUTOMNE. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

NEVER  was  any  exhibition  so  insignificant — in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase — and  never  has  so- 
much  been  said  about  one.  The  contrast  leaves  one  in 
doubt.  You  can  never  be  quite  sure  about  the  reasons 
which  make  people  talk  and  journalists  write.  Sub- 
jects are  scarce,  and  the  columns  of  newspapers  are 
long,  that  may  account  for  a  deluge  of  words  much 
more  than  the  real  importance  of  a  question.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  journalistic  criticism  of  art  is  not 
very  vigorous  in  France,  and  indeed  it  is  not ;  further- 
more, it  is  woefully  feeble.  Leave  aside  one  solitary 
journalist  whose  information  is  remarkable — if  his 
opinions  are  apt  to  be  paradoxical — M.  Louis  Dimier, 
you  will  find  in  the  daily  Press  no  art  critic  capable 
of  more  than  the  forlorn  repetition  of  what  he  catches 
here  and  there.  There  are  scores  of  artists  or  art  lovers 
in  France  who  can  write  and  do  write  about  painting, 
but  they  do  not  write  in  the  daily  papers. 

A  municipal  councillor,  M.  Lampue,  complained  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  indecency  there  was  in  the 
Government  lending  a  public  building  for  such  an 
exhibition  as  this  year's  Salon  d'Automne  and  a 
Minister  opening  it.  This  interference  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  en  passant,  nothing  more.  Probably 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  never  come  across  the 
cubists — until  two  or  three  years  ago  they  kept  or  were 
kept  out  of  the  Salon — and  his  surprise  was  not  enough 
to  warrant  endless  comments  on  a  manifestation  which 
ought  to  have  lost  all  novelty  long  ago.  Owing  to  the 
comments  I  have  met  several  people  who  after  reading 
the  papers  appeared  in  painful  doubt  of  their  powers  of 
judgment  and  asked  themselves  "whether  there  really 
was  something  in  these  pictures  they  did  not  see  and 
ought  to  see  ".  No,  there  was  not.  If  they  had  the 
good  or  the  ill  luck  to  meet  with  any  of  the  people  who 
paint,  buy  or  praise  those  things,  they  would  soon 
laugh  at  their  own  anxieties.  There  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  a  few,  a  very  few  of  the  cubists' 
pictures,  there  never  is  any  trace  of  more  than  very 
ordinary  talent.  A  cubist  is  invariably  a  man  of  in- 
ferior gifts  who  seeks  refuge  in  strangeness  to  conceal 
what  he  feels  himself  is  his  inferiority.  The  trick  is 
obvious  in  one  of  the  supposed  remarkable  pictures  at 
the  Salon,  the  "  Card  Players  ",  by  M.  de  la  Fresnaye. 
A  line  in  a  back  here,  in  an  arm  there,  the  caricatured 
expression  of  one  eye  are  good  enough  ;  I  mean  they 
would   be  passable   in   a   cartoon   by  a  second-rate 
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draughtsman.  Set  them  in  an  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  distorted  limbs,  the  contrast  will  give  them  a 
certain  value  on  which  your  puzzled  attention  will  find 
itself  riveted  for  a  moment  or  two.  Nothing  is  more 
simple. 

I  believe  most  people  are  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "cubism",  and  would  never  bother  their 
heads  about  the  thing  any  more  if  they  were  clear 
about  it.  They  imagine  it  is  something  like  stippling 
or  divisionism,  a  technical  process,  a  mysterious 
handling  of  the  brush.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  the  pretension  we  had,  ypu  and  I,  when  we  were 
three  years  old,  to  draw  a  face  that  should  be  at  the 
same  time  a  full  face  and  a  profile.  The  cubists  paint 
sometimes  one-half  of  a  head  in  full  face  and  the  other 
in  profile.  (In  the  picture  I  mentioned  above  one  eye 
of  one  of  the  card  players  is  seen  whole  and  the  other 
sideways.)  Oftener  they  paint  several  sides  of  the 
same  object  and  juxtapose  them  in  a  mist  of  incoherent 
lines.  You  will  see  at  Windsor  Castle  the  full  face 
and  the  two  side  faces  of  Charles  I.  on  one  canvas, 
and  at  the  National  Gallery  a  portrait  of  Richelieu 
varied  in  the  same  manner.  But  Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck  in  the  first  picture,  and  Philippe  de  Champaigne 
in  the  second,  had  no  notion  of  inducing  the  spectator 
to  believe  he  saw  one  head  while  he  really  saw  three 
aspects  of  the  same  head.  The  cubists  are  des  farceurs 
who  should  be  left  to  enjoy  their  joke  in  complete  soli- 
tude, but  human  silliness  will  not  let  them.  A  cubist 
and  a  piratical  financier  belong  to  the  same  family  of 
psychologists. 

It  has  happened  that  while  so  much  mere  nonsense 
was  being  written  about  the  cubists,  two  men  worth 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  art  delivered  themselves  of 
slowly  formed  judgments  on  the  contemporary  concep- 
tions of  painting ;  both  artists  of  unquestioned  power, 
both  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  highly  modern 
tendencies,  and  both  writers  of  rare  merit,  whose 
possession  of  their  subject  is  felt  under  every  word. 

The  first  is  M.  Jacques  Blanche,  whom  I  need  hardly 
introduce  to  English  readers  ;  he  feels  too  much  at  home 
in  London  to  be  a  real  stranger  there.  I  remember 
the  time  when  M.  Blanche  did  not  enjo\j  the  universal 
popularity  he  possesses  now.  The  small  magazines 
extolled  him  to  the  skies,  as  they  still  do,  but  the 
canonising  powers  held  aloof.  His  portrait  of  Paul 
Adam,  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  was  the  subject  of 
endless  discussion.  That  picture,  which  to  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  visitors  seems  to  be  as  near  the  manner 
of  Benjamin  Constant  as  that  of  Fantin-Latour  was 
supposed  to  be  revolutionary  :  M.  Blanche  was  decidedly 
a  young  school  painter.  It  took  him  ten  years  to 
conquer  prejudices  and  convince  the  conventional  vision 
that  his  technique  was  originality  and  not  tricking. 
From  that  date  he  has  occupied  a  curious  position,  which 
his  individuality  makes  the  more  exceptional  and  some- 
what uncomfortable.  M.  Blanche  is  a  man  of  fortune 
who  evidently  paints  for  his  pleasure  and  exhibits  only 
when  he  feels  so  inclined.  His  painting  even  apart 
from  his  choice  of  subjects  would  be  enough  to  let  us 
know  that  there  is  in  him  something  supremely  fas- 
tidious, that  his  strength  is  the  strength  of  elegance, 
that  he  loves  beauty  not  for  mere  beauty's  sake  but 
for  the  consciousness  of  loving  it,  and  possibly  for  the 
pleasure  of  standing  apart  from  those  who  cannot  see 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  square  inches  of  one 
of  his  pictures  properly  studied  would  conjure  up  a 
vision  of  an  artist  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  the  world  and  a  psychologist.  As  a  man  of  the 
world  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  a  great  many  admirers 
and  a  few  resolute  enemies,  for  as  a  psychologist  he 
has  the  clear-sightedness  which  must  almost  invariably 
be  regarded  as  uncharitable.  Altogether  he  is  a  very 
near  relation  of  another  man  to  whom  all  I  have  said 
would  easily  apply  and  for  whom  he  has  the  deepest 
sympathy,  Whistler.  It  is  this  kind  of  man  who  is 
claimed  as  a  champion  by  the  Post-Impressionists,  and 
two  pictures  of  whom  hang  in  this  year's  Salon 
d'Aufomne — not  very  far  from  a  sketch  by  Delacroix, 
it  is  true — as  a  sort  of  trophy  held  up  by  unrecognised 
genius  to  unrecognising  stupidity. 


M.  Blanche  is  too  avrse  from  unseemly  commotion 
to  tell  point-blank  his  undesirable  followers  that  they 
do  not  follow  him  at  all;  he  contents  himself  to  har- 
monise with  Kantin-Latour — who  also  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  a  kind  of  admiration  he  could  not  fancy — 
and  he  damns  one  after  the  other  the  principles  of  the 
Futurists  in  detached  little  sentences  which  their  polite 
tone  makes  the  more  crushing  :  "  Luminosity  comes  not 
from  the  tones  but  from  their  opposition  ;  it  is  inex- 
plicable that  some  people  should  have  imagined  recently 
that  high  lights  alone  were  luminous  ;  plain  tones,  even 
in  the  purest  touches,  fade  and  grow  dim  ;  they  are  as 
dangerous  as  bitumen  used  to  be  "  etc.  M.  Blanche 
advises  his  so-called  friends  to  go  to  Rembrandt's 
school,  and  all  he  says  in  their  defence  is  an  incidental 
approval  of  black.* 

While  M.  Blanche  makes  this  destructive  criticism  of 
the  colouring  of  the  Post-Impressionists,  M.  Maurice 
Denis  considers  their  drawing  and  general  inspiration, 
and  the  result  is  just  as  terrible.  I  should  warn  the 
reader  at  once  that  while  M.  Jacques  Blanche  was 
mostly  adopted  by  the  Revolutionists  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  repudiated  by  the  Conventionalists,  the  case 
stands  very  differently  with  M.  Denis.  This  painter  was 
— nay,  still  is — one  of  the  extremists  ;  his  book  t  is  full 
of  the  names  of  Cezanne,  Vallotton,  Vuillard,  Bonnard, 
Cross,  Flandrin  and  the  others.  He  regards  Gauguin 
as  a  "  master  ",  and  though  he  deprecates  the  principles 
of  Matisse,  he  speaks  of  him  almost  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing to  him,  in  a  tone  which  apologises  for  his  words. 
The  sole  difference  between  them  and  himself  is  his 
talent,  which  gradually  outgrew  his  ideas,  and  a  highly 
cultivated  instinct,  the  development  of  which  has  finally 
resulted  in  a  real  body  of  aesthetics.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  M.  Maurice  Denis  in  Italy  some  ten  years 
ago  :  we  looked  together  at  the  pictures  in  a  catacomb 
and  at  those  in  the  Perugia  Gallery.  The  artist  struck 
me  by  his  almost  literary  effort  after  generalisation,  and 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  metaphysical  tendencies  of 
his  book. 

If  you  examine  one  of  M.  Denis'  pictures — "  Le 
Soir  Florentin  "  or  "  La  Treille  Heureuse  ",  in  the  last 
two  Salons,  or  the  frescoes  in  the  Vesinet  church — 
you  will  be  puzzled.  Several  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Neo-Impressionists  are  there  :  the  drawing  is 
deliberately — I  might  say  conventionally — unconven- 
tional (figures  either  too  slender  or  the  reverse  ;  heads 
leaning  to  one  side  etc.)  ;  the  outline  is  marked  out 
by  the  usual  broad  black  line ;  the  colouring  seems 
crude  unless  your  eye  is  trained  to  see  harmonies  in 
the  silks  of  a  work-basket ;  there  is  something  strange 
and  almost  queer  over  the  whole  picture.  But  there 
is  beauty  too,  a  combination  of  the  sensuous  and  the 
spiritual,  sometimes  rare  imagination — especially  in  the 
Vesinet  pictures — and  a  diffused  happiness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  work  which  is  perceptible  even  to  the 
least  experienced. 

Now  listen  to  M.  Denis.  He  admits  that  he  and 
his  friends  began  with  exaggerations  :  "  We  went  back 
to  childishness,  as  a  swimmer  goes  to  the  bottom  in 
order  to  rise  again ;  Gauguin  copied  at  first  not  the 
Parthenon  horses  but  the  wooden  horse  of  his  infant 
days;  we  were  barbarism,  revolution,  feverishness,  but 
after  all  we  were  wisdom  too — in  fact,  we  aimed  at 
classicism,  not  the  classicism  of  Boileau,  but  that  of 
Polyeucte ;  the  deformations  of  our  drawing  tended 
towards  the  inevitable  deformation  produced  by  the 
artist's  eye  before  any  object,  and  which,  properly 
analysed,  is  nothing  but  style  "  etc.  All  these 
passages  are  confessions,  and. more  or  less  recantations, 
the  last  one  alone  is  a  profession  of  faith.  And  what 
does  it  amount  to?  To  the  world-old  principle  that 
the  methods  of  art  vary,  but  the  artist  must  be  himself. 
Now  are  the  cubists  themselves,  are  they  personal,  or 
on  the  contrary  are  they  not  poor  creatures  who  abdi- 
cate all  originality  before  a  method  and  the  easiest 
of  all  methods?  Look  into  M.  Denis'  theories;  com- 
pare them  with  his  works ;  you  will  find  that  all  he 
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advocates  is  the  re-education  of  the  artist  through  inner 
motives — religion  not  the  least  of  them — which  will 
rebuild  his  individuality.  There  is  not  one  point  in 
common  between  such  a  conception  and  the  coarse 
practical  joke  we  are  made  the  victims  of  at  the  Salon. 
Take  Signac's  admirable  book,*  take  any  of  the  many 
utterances  of  the  Impressionists,  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  :  the  Futurists  will  always  be  described  by  the 
charitable  as  mere  beginners.  Why,  then,  should  wc, 
the  public,  regard  them  as  more  than  that? 


A  (iOOD   PLAY   FROM  THE  DUTCH. 
By  John  Palmer. 

LET  us  for  a  moment  pause  upon  the  fantastic  posi- 
'  tion  o(  Mr.  Alfred  Butt  at  the  "Palace."  1  had 
thought  that  every  imaginable  practical  joke  had 
already  been  played  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  upon  the 
London  theatres.  I  was  wrong.  The  prohibition  of 
"  A  Venetian  Night  "  is  grotesque  in  quite  a  novel 
and  an  unexpected  way.  The  kernel  of  the  jest  is  that 
in  1909  the  Lord  Chamberlain  brutally  barred  the 
paradise  of  his  jurisdiction  from  the  music  halls.  He 
would  not  look  at  a  stage-play  that  came  to  him  from 
the  "Palace"  or  the  "  Tivoli  ".  With  a  stony 
British  stare  he  simply  ignored  that  there  were  such 
places  within  the  geographical  limits  of  his  authority. 
But  Mr.  Butt  and  his  comrades  insisted.  They  would 
not  be  overlooked.  Here  was  a  king  should  reign  over 
them,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain gave  way.  He  began  to  license  stage-plays  for 
production  at  the  "  Palace  "  and  the  "  Tivoli  ".  Now 
he  is  reigning  with  a  vengeance  !  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  producers  in  Europe  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Berlin ;  he  has  brought  with  him  mimes  from 
German}' ;  he  has  caused  to  be  built  for  his  convenience 
a  revolving  stage  ;  he  has  cost  Mr.  Butt  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  Then,  at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Butt  applies 
for  an  insurance  policy  at  two  guineas  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office;  and  in  sheer  exuberance  of  pro- 
priety, quite  unnecessarily  submits  his  wordless 
spectacle  to  the  fiat  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  insurance 
agents.    The  policy  is  refused. 

Obviously  Mr.  Butt  should  ignore  the  Censor,  and 
produce  "A  Venetian  Night"  for  public  appreciation. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  clear  legal  right  to  his 
jurisdiction  over  music  halls.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  having  licensed  stage-plays  for  perform- 
ance at  the  "  Palace  "  has  turned1  it  into  a  theatre. 
But  the  precise  legal  sanction  of  his  authority  is  a 
problem  in  law.  Suppose  Mr.  Butt  denies  that  his 
wordless  spectacle  is  a  stage-play,  and  asserts  that  his 
house  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  respecting  this  particular 
performance,  is  a  music  hall  under  the  Disorderly 
Houses  Act  of  1851,  what  can  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
do?  The  situation  is  packed  with  delightful  possibili- 
ties ;  for  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  Censor,  who 
has  never  shown  himself  competent  to  prove  anything 
whatever  in  connexion  with  the  duties  and  powers  of 
his  office.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  would  be  in  a  diffi- 
cull  place  if  Mr.  Butt  really  cared  to  be  inconvenient. 
The  Censor  has  been  over-bold  ;  in  fact,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  institution  we  are  compelled 
reluctantly  to  admire  the  Censor's  courage.  He  has 
turned  from  bullying  the  small  men  to  challenge  the 
popular  manager  of  a  popular  theatre.  If  he  con- 
tinued to  do  this,  he  might  grow  into  an  honourable, 
if  not  into  a  useful,  public  institution.  But  if  he  con- 
tinued to  do  this,  he  would  be  abolished.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  be  extremely  surprised  if  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain insists  upon  his  prohibition.  I  fully  expect  to 
hear  within  the;  nexl  few  days  thai  the  Censor  has  re- 
inspected  "  A  Venetian  Night  ",  and  framed  his 
excuses. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  writing  about  the  Censor.  He 
is  inexhaustible.  But  my  weekly  essay  is  upon  another 
topic  altogether.      I  want  to  write  about  this  week's 
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performance  of  Heijermans'  "  The  Good  Hope  "  by  the 

Pioneer  Players. 

*        *        *        *        *  * 

Print,  of  course,  is  infallible;  and  people  who  write 
for  the  printer  know  all  that  is  written  in  "  Lem- 
priere  "  and  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ".  But 
what  really  amazes  me  is  not  so  much  the  omniscience 
ot  the  journeyman  pressman  as  his  mirific  gift  of 
tongues  ;  and  here  the  dramatic  critics  are  easily  first 
afield.  I  have  this  week  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  number  of  dramatic  critics  who  can  fluently  speak 
and  write  in  a  language,  that  has  become  almost  a  by- 
word in  esoterics.  I  mean  Dutch.  I  am  disgracefully 
distinguished  from  all  other  critics  in  my  method  of 
dealing  w  ith  Herman  Heijermans'  "  The  Good  Hope  ". 
1  cannot  place  him  among  the  Dutch  dramatists  of 
his  era ;  I  do  not  even  know  precisely  where  his 
era  is  to  be  found'.  Of  course  I  am  bitterly 
aware  of  my  deficiencies.  I  realise  that  I  am  expected 
to  speak  and  write  like  a  native  at  least  seven  Euro- 
pean languages  ;  have  a  familiar  nodding  acquaintance 
with  the  drama  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Mongolians ;  be 
able  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  parodies  of  obscure 
Athenian  poets  and  orators  so  liberally  scattered 
through  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  When 
I  think  of  the  hard-working,  conscientious,  and — alas  1 
— obscure  writers  upon  drama  who  can  descant  as  in- 
fallibly upon  a  Hindu  mystery  play  as  upon  the  most 
plain-English  farce ;  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  literature  and  the  dramatic  history  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Holland,  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  Modern  Italy,  Russia,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  are  even  able  to  talk  American  with  an  accent  fault- 
lessly correct — when  I  think  of  these  men  veiling  their 
august  capacities  behind  the  mysteriously  decent  and 
provocative  initials  required  by  the  venerable  traditions 
of  the  daily  Press — then  my  spirits  sink  into  my  carpet- 
slippers,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  violence  of  my 
opinions  ma}'  possibly  be  insufficient  to  cover  the 
insecurity  of  their  foundation. 

No ;  I  cannot  do  justice  to  Herman  Heijermans.  It 
is  my  duty  exactly  to  measure  his  place  among-  contem- 
porary Dutchmen  ;  exactly  to  determine  the  position  of 
his  translated  play  with  respect  to  the  plays  he  wrote 
before  and  after ;  to  compare  his  mastery  of  Dutch 
idiom  and  dialect  with  corresponding  (excellences  in 
Gogol  and  the  author  of  "  Sakuntala  ".  But — me 
miserrime  ! — either  with  Falstaff  I  am  fain  "to 
shuffle,  to  hedge,  to  lurch";  or  I  must  frankly  dis- 
honour the  uniform  of  my  mystery.  (Dramatic  critics 
are  like  waiters  in  the  poignant  sense  that  the  uniform 
of  other  men's  pleasure,  the  signal  that  other  men  have 
put  aside  the  business  of  the  day,  the  symbol  of  ease 
and  enfranchisement,  is  for  the  waiter  and  the  critic 
the  robe  of  duress,  the  badge  of  sufferance,  the  cus- 
tomary suit  of  solemn  black.)  Falstaff 's  way  would 
be  well  within  my  exiguous  talent  for  deception  :  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  find  in  this  play  of  Heijermans  the 
clear  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  interior.  There  must  be 
a  whole  article  in  the  very  phrase  "  Dutch  interior  ". 
But  I  prefer  to  be  honest.  I  don't  in  the  least  know- 
in  what  intimate  respects  the  play  is  a  Dutch  play.  I 
shall  treat  it  openly  as  a  play  translated  for  English 
people  who  are  prepared  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
Dutchmen  write  plays,  and  go  to  the  theatre  just  like 
English  people. 

A  very  excellent  play  it  is — a  play  that  fails  of  great- 
ness when  the  author  forgets  his  great  theme  and  fails 
to  be  the  mere  rhetorical  prophet  of  Labour  v.  Capital, 
and  that  becomes  a  little  tedious  when,  in  the  "  Dutch 
interior  "  manner  (really*  not  Qutch  at  all,  unless  Mr. 
Barker  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  arc  Dutch),  he  is  too 
fearful  of  omitting  anything  that  might  be  important. 
But  when  there  comes  into  the  play  a  great  wind  from 
the  sea,  blowing  into  every  crevice  of  the  lives  and  fates 
of  its  people,  we  are  lifted  to  the  level  of  great  drama. 
Here  again  I  might  write  at  large  upon  Dutchmen  and 
their  hereditarv  seafaring  habits,  seasoning  my 
discourse  with  liberal  references  to  Van  Tromp  and 
de  Ruvter.  I  refrain.  But  1  will  confidently  assert 
that    we   have    hut    few    things    in    modern  English 
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dramatic  literature  to  put  beside  the  Third  Act  of  "  The 
Good  Hope".  The  herring  fleet  is  far  out  in 
the  storm  as  the  women  at  home  sit  about  the  lamp 
talking — this  one  of  a  husband,  that  one  of  a  brother 
lost.  The  sea  is  a  cruel,  almost  physical,  presence; 
and  when,  in  the  superb  climax,  a  girl,  distraught  for 
her  lover  abroad  on  the  sea,  flings  open  the  window, 
and  the  furious  wind  blows  in,  extinguishing  the  lamp, 
it  is  as  though  we  had  seen  with  our  eyes  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  those  that  had  sat  about  the  frail  flame  blown 
to  the  dark.  No  scene  in  the  play  reaches  the  level  of 
this  splendid  moment,  where  we  are  almost  upon  the 
heights  of  Synge's  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  ".  But 
throughout  the  play,  wonderfully  shot  with  the  sun 
despite  the  author's  relentless  pursuit  of  his  theme, 
the  spirit  of  tragedy  is  never  far  aloof.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  that  the  author's  mood  only  approaches  the 
sentimental  in  the  scenes  of  propaganda.  Frankly  he 
asks  for  our  tears  in  face  of  the  hardships  of  penniless 
seamen  in  the  grip  of  the  capitalist  smack-owner. 
But,  in  face  of  the  mighty  sea,  he  makes  the  appeal  that 
Synge  made,  and  the  masters  of  great  tragedy — the 
appeal  to  our  sense  of  the  irony  of  immutable  things. 
The  laws  of  the  sea  are  accepted.  They  steel  the 
spirit  and  fortify  the  heart.  To  exclaim  in  defiance  of 
its  power  were  to  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical.  But 
against  the  laws  of  men,  or — shall  we  rather  say? — the 
laws  of  the  code,  wild  outcry  is  permitted,  and  savage 
rebellion.  The  persistently  fine  thing  about  this  play 
of  Heijermans  is  the  fatal  acquiescence  of  the  wise  and 
the  strong  in  the  laws  of  life.  They  are,  profoundly, 
a  religious  people.  To  cry  out  against  the  sea  is,  for 
them,  temptation  of  God.  Their  refuge  is  simple  faith, 
and  a  childlike  philosophy  that  consents — "  We  take 
the  fish,  and  God  takes  us  ". 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  was  this  week  in  her  old  part  of 
the  peasant  fishwife — or,  with  regret  be  it  said,  in  the 
ruins  of  her  part.  Still,  it  was  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance. Hers  is  the  character  that  sums  up  the 
acquiescence  in  their  destiny  that  seems  to  be  the  in- 
herited possession  of  those  that  follow  the  sea.  If 
Heijermans  just  misses  greatness  here,  it  is  precisely 
in  the  fashion  that  Mr.  Masefield  misses  greatness  in 
Nan.  The  scales  are  too  heavily  weighted  against 
these  two  women.  Not  only  destiny,  but  accident,  is 
hostile  ;  and,  instead  of  getting  an  impression  of  the 
bigness  of  fate,  we  get  an  impression  of  the  malignancy 
of  fortune — in  fact,  we  catch  our  poet  with  his  hand 
upon  the  strings  pulling  awry  for  our  tears.  Moments 
there  are  in  both  plays  when  tragedy  divinely  looks 
through  the  web  of  accident  :  as  when  Nan,  on  behalf 
of  all  her  sisters,  kills  the  abominable  hedonist,  and  as 
when  the  peasant-woman  sits  alone  with  her  niece  while 
the  sea  takes  toll  of  their  dead.  Heijermans,  like  Mr. 
Masefield,  has  not  sustained  that  high  note  for  very 
long.  But  even  in  his  propagandist  scenes  of  "  Mar- 
seillaise "  and  syndicalism  for  the  Navy  he  is  steadily 
above  the  false  values  of  the  theatre.  The  full-close 
of  his  history  is  admirable.  Irony  rings  down  the 
curtain.  There  is  no  sentimental  paltering  with  truth 
at  the  finish.  All  the  cliches  of  the  customary  last  Act 
are  omitted — in  fact,  the  hardened  English  theatre-goer 
is  conceivably  more  astonished  at  the  things  (the  inevit- 
able, customary  things)  which  do  not  happen  in  the 
Fourth  Act  of  "The  Good  Hope"  than  at  the 
things  which  do.  Thus,  there  is  in  the  play — most 
unhappily  it  seems  to  me — a  modern  villain  whose  sins 
are  black  as  ink.  The  hero  might  have  taken  him  by 
the  throat  and  choked  him  ;  any  one  of  the  seamen  he 
reviled  might  have  thrust  a  knife  into  his  big  stomach; 
or  he  might  have  fearfully  expired,  strangled  with  re- 
morse for  his  tremendous  offences.  He  does  none  of 
these  things.  He  simply  persists.  His  punishment  is 
left  entirely  to  Heaven,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with 
modern  successful  rogues,  who  are  much  too  clever 
at  self-excuse,  to  spoil  their  health  with  a  fretful 
conscience. 

Certainly  Hermann  Heijermans  is  a  very  remarkable 
dramatist.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  do  him  common 
justice  as  a  Dutchman.  I  must  buttonhole  one  of  the 
experts. 


POST-IMPRESSIONIST  PREFACES. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

TF  no  better  case  than  Messrs.  Roger  Fry's  and  Clive 
Bell's  can  be  made  out  for  Post-Impressionism  we 
cannot  be  blamed  for  dismissing  the  whole  business  as 
a  mysterious  and  rather  boring  conspiracy  to  fool  the 
public.  How  many  Post-Impressionists  can  solemnly 
swear  to  themselves,  on  their  private  altars,  that  nothing 
but  pure  faith  sends  them  to  the  stake  of  much  adver- 
tised notoriety  is  a  question  that  no  sceptics  have  a 
right  to  answer.  But  we  shall  not  wonder,  after  read- 
ing the  prefaces  to  the  Grafton  Gallery  exhibition  cata- 
logue, if  we  find  our  sceptics  undiminished. 

Mr.  Clive  Bell's  contribution  is  a  muddle  of  clouded 
thought,  loose  argument,  historical  inaccuracy  and 
phrases,  such  as  that  all  the  pictures  in  the  show  are 
"  manifestations  of  spiritual  revolution  which  proclaims 
art  a  religion  and  forbids  its  degradation  to  the  level 
of  a  trade",  that  in  American  are  described  as 
"hot  air".  Mr.  Fry,  whose  conviction  none  I  think 
would  question,  appears  to  be  somewhat  in  difficulties 
as  to  more  or  less  fundamental  laws  of  physical  and 
psychical  processes.  (Art  nowadays,  you  see,  has  be- 
come an  abstruse  kind  of  metaphysic  that  seems  to  stand 
in  need  of  extraordinary  ingeniousness.) 

Mr.  Bell  assures  us  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis'  art 
is  practically  independent  of  "  association  or  sugges- 
tion ".  Obviously  if  this  means  anything  it  is  that  this 
gifted  painter's  art  means  nothing.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  picture  things  that 
are  associated  with  nothing,  suggested  by  nothing,  and 
which  suggest  nothing ;  conceptualist  diagrams  are 
another  matter.  Surely  Mr.  Bell  might  reflect  a  little 
on  the  conditions  of  consciousness  and  perception,  and 
so  spare  us  these  inconceivable  ideas.  He  then  en- 
gagingly concedes  that  fully  to  appreciate  Mr.  Fry's 
art  and  Mr.  Grant's  "it  is  necessary  to  be  a  human 
being  ".  Presumably  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  we  be 
non-human  in  order  to  apprehend  this  Mr.  Lewis. 
What  guarantee,  though,  have  we  that  rabbits  and 
clams  can  apprehend  him,  or  that  he  has  established 
communication  with  the  hypothetical  inhabitants  of 
another  solar  system?  Surely  we  are  not  exigent  in 
demanding  more  satisfying  proof  than  Mr.  Bell's  mere 
implication  and  Mr.  Lewis'  indefinable  pictures.  I 
need  quote  the  former  but-  a  little  further,  for  then  we 
shall  have  reached  not  only  his  climax  but  also,  if  I 
read  Mr.  Fry  correctly,  a  curious  point  where  both 
prefaces  coincide.  "  All  the  painters  here  ",  says  Mr. 
Bell,  "  are  true  plastic  artists ;  wherefore  the  most 
important  qualities  in  their  work  are  quite  independent 
of  place  or  time  or  a  particular  civilisation  or  point  of 
view.  Theirs  is  an  art  that  stands  on  its  own  feet 
instead  of  leaning  upon  life  ;  and  herein  it  differs  from 
traditional  .English  art."  Which,  to  cut  the  sentence 
shorter,  "  has  been  for  two  centuries  the  laughing-stock 
of  Europe  ". 

Now  why  is  true  plastic  art  independent  of  time  or 
point  of  view  ;  indeed,  how  can  any  thinking  person  hold 
that  any  expression  of  consciousness  is  independent  of 
point  of  view  and1  chronology?  Pictorial  expression  is 
consciousness  visualised,  and  consciousness  must  surely 
depend  on  time  and  "  point  of  view  ".  Mantegna,  for 
example,  is  Mantegna  ;  the  inevitable  result  of  his  condi- 
tions. In  the  same  way  the  least  plastic  art  is  rigidly 
dependent  on  conditions.  If  these  loose  meaningless 
statements  of  Mr.  Bell  are  irritating,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  his  next  assertion  that  Post-Impressionists  are 
independent  of  life,  the  presumable  meaning  of  his 
epigram  about  "  standing  on  its  feet  instead  of  leaning 
upon  life"?  Mr.  Fry  chimes  in  with  his  explanation 
of  French  Post-Impressionists  who  "  do  not  seek  to 
imitate  form  but  to  create  form ;  not  to  imitate  life  but 
to  find  an  equivalent  for  life  ". 

As  everybody  knows,  the  function  of  pictorial  art  is 
to  transmit  to  our  consciousness  the  visualised  con- 
sciousness of  others,  who  are  more  or  less  fitted  by 
patient  mastery  of  obvious  external  appearances  to 
reveal  more  spiritual  qualities.    Vital  art  is  that  which 
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by  communion  gains  ever  more  the  confidence  of  life  (or 
nature)  ;  academic  art  is  that  which  rests  content  with 
superficial  knowledge  and  falls  back  upon  a  dummy  life 
whereby  an  effect  well  within  the  understanding  of 
popular  ignorance  can  be  repeated  with  facility.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  visualised  consciousness  is  wholly  de- 
pendent for  sustenance  upon  perception  of  external  life, 
so  the  shutting  off  of  life-perception  affects  art  as  starva- 
tion affects  the  body.  "  Not  leaning  upon  life  ",  then, 
and  "  creating  an  equivalent  for  life  "  are  nothing  more 
than  euphemism  ;  on  this  clause  Alma  Tadema  and  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone  could  be  smuggled  into  the  rare  heaven 
we  are  asked  to  accept  as  harbouring  the  Post- 
Impressionists.  As  for  Mr.  Fry's  "  creation  "  of  form 
(his  apology  for  Picasso's  "  Head  of  a  Man  "  being 
something  totally  unlike  a  human  head),  in  the  case  of 
a  starving  body  that  would  be  called  living  upon  its  own 
waste,  unreplenished  matter. 

I  said  something  about  Mr.  Clive  Bell's  historical 
inaccuracy,  referring  to  his  assertion  that  English  art 
has  been  Europe's  laughing-stock  for  two  centuries. 
Surely  Mr.  Fry  might  have  edited  this  queer  nonsense, 
for  he  has  a  deep  knowledge  of  art  history.  Wherein 
may  I  ask  Mr.  Bell  did  English  art  in  1712  differ  from 
French  or  German  or  Italian,  save  in  degree?  Does 
he  think  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  ever 
were  ridiculous  to  foreign  eyes  ;  or  that  Constable  and 
Turner  were  not  vital  forces  in  the  development  of 
French  art?  This  feeble  special  pleading  is  poor  ser- 
vice to  a  cause.  A  truer  sense  of  history  and  a  clear- 
thinking  mind  would  have  landed  Mr.  Bell  in  a  more 
logical  extravaganza ;  had  he  recognised  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  aim  in  European  art  he  then  could 
have  assured  us  that  Europe  had  been  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe  for  six  hundred  years.  I  don't  say 
that  this  assurance  would  better  the  chances  of  Post- 
Impressionism  ;  but  it  would  be  logical. 

The  theory  that  these  pictures  are  not  decorative  pro- 
perties ("  not  pieces  of  handsome  furniture  ")  seems  to 
me  to  broach  a  possible  solution,  to  indicate  an  easy 
way  out ;  for  indeed  they  are  not  pictorial.  Pic- 
torial art  is  clearly  conditioned ;  anything  is  not 
a  picture,  as  one  might  say,  nor  is  everything  pictorial. 
You  cannot  paint  the  time  or  a  creed  ;  and  coloured 
charts,  house  elevations,  maps  of  blood-vessels  or 
mathematical  diagrams  are  not  pictorial  expression. 
A  reasonable  definition  of  Post-Impressionism  is  an 
abstruse  science  for  the  propagation  of  passionately 
emotional  diagrams.  Surely  we  can  find  a  place  for 
this  new  movement  without  incorporating  it  with  art. 
Supposing  the  special  war  correspondents  at  the  front 
took  to  reporting  Balkan  battles  in  the  manner  of 
M.  Picasso's  "Head  of  a  Man",  in  purely  abstract 
language,  displacing  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  campaign, 
would  their  feverish  protestations  of  equivalents  for 
truth,  creation  of  tactics  and  passionate  emotion  con- 
vince us  that  their  proper  job  was  journalism?  No  un- 
bigoted  person  would  advocate  a  suppression  of  Post- 
Impressionism  ;  by  all  means  we  must  support  religious 
toleration  (see  Mr.  Bell's  preface).  But  let  it  be 
classed  not  with  art  but  with  conceptualist  empiric 
sciences. 

One  of  these  prefaces  claims  that  Post-Impressionist 
art  is  contemplative,  the  work  of  seers  who  have  gained 
communion  with  the  mysteries  of  life.  Are  we  to  take 
this  seriously — that  a  whole  batch  and  school  of  young 
painters,  most  of  them  comparatively  untrained  and  as 
yet  capable  of  but  a  superficial  perception  of  surface 
appearances,  has  miraculously  and  unanimously 
achieved  the  plane  of  contemplation,  at  which  Rem- 
brandt arrived  only  after  half  a  lifetime's  unparalleled 
"imitation"?  This  looks  like  contemplation  learned 
by  rote,  based  upon  fixed  academic  rules  and  easily 
communicated.  True  art,  ever  pursuing  elusive  life,  is 
fluent;  a  science  of  cubes  and  triangles,  suspiciously 
akin  to  kindergarten  formulae  for  drawing  cows  or 
cats,  is  fix<:d  and  exhaustible.  It  has  taken  Mr. 
Wilson  Steer  nearly  thirty  years  to  see  the  truths  that 
make  wonderful  the  sky  in  his  "  Summer  Evening  "  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery.    I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Steer  adver- 


tises his  artistic  religion,  his  passionate  attempts  or 
contemplative  vision ;  unselfconscious  contemplation, 
however,  is  a  more  authentic  "proposition". 


THE   PERFECT  PARODIST. 
With  Apologies  to  Max. 
By  Filson  Young. 

.  .  .  No  collector,  I.  Not  mine  the  proud  anxiety 
of  portfolios  of  French  drawings,  or  cabinets  of  Sevres 
and  Dresden,  or  great  basons  and  tankards  of  William 
and  Mary  silver,  or  gems  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
or  collections  of  jade,  majolica,  harpsichords,  first 
editions,  ivories,  copes,  enamels  or  scarabasi,  or  any 
other  of  the  treasures  by  which  men  advertise  their 
taste  or  gratify  their  vanity.  Mine  the  humbler, 
pleasanter  part  of  mere  critic  and  appraiser.  I  am  con- 
tent that  my  friends  should  possess,  and  that  I  should 
merely  enjoy.  Bending  over  their  collections  with  a 
few  well-chosen  words  of  discerning  praise,  I  am 
credited  with  unerring  judgment  and  faultless  taste. 
Enough. 

But  I  stray  from  the  point.  I  have  a  sheet  of  stout 
white  paper  before  me,  a  new  pen  in  my  hand,  and  an 
article  of  value*  beside  me.  Why  should  I  delay  to 
give  judgment?  I  am  sitting  in  my  cosy  room  ;  a  bright 
fire  burns  in  the  hearth,  and  its  crackle  mingles 
pleasantly  with  the  murmur  of  London  without  my 
curtained  windows.  The  hour  approaches  midnight ; 
no  one  will  disturb  me  ;  the  telephone  bell  will  not  ring ; 
that  marble  bust,  to  which  annually  on  Shakespeare's 
birthday  I  climb  by  means  of  a  step  ladder  and  re- 
verently affix  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  beams  down  upon  me 
from  my  bookcase.  In  no  wise  daunted,  inspired 
rather,  by  that  august  regard,  I  dip  my  pen  in  the  ink. 
Glossy  black  shines,  liquid  ebony,  on  snow-white  quill. 
Yes,  reader,  I  admit  it ;  when  I  write  I  am  fain  of  a 
quill.  Those  curving  bundles,  rubber-cinct,  feather- 
tipped,  are  symbols  to  me  of  the  days  when  I,  fond 
youth,  did  wander  forth  upon  the  flowery  slopes  of 
Parnassus,  and  slake  my  infant  thirst  at  the  springs  of 
Helicon.  Now,  when  everyone  carries  a  black  pocket- 
barrel  that  empties  itself  in  a  flash,  they  are  rare 
ornaments  of  the  writer's  table ;  and  save  in  the  musty 
recesses  of  venerable  clubs,  and  on  the  fair  porphyry 
of  altars  furnished  daily  by  assiduous  grooms  of  cham- 
bers, you  do  nowhere  find  them  enstacked.  I  am  glad 
to  pay  tribute  to  them  here.  Their  dull  odour,  faintly 
reminiscent  of  the  goose  and  therefore  repugnant  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  vulgar,  is  more  delicious  to  me,  more 
melancholy  sweet,  than  scent  of  soever  long-stored  rose- 
leaves.  .  .  .  But  I  have  wandered  into  sentiment. 
Back  to  the  point,  then  

But  no,  I  cannot  go  on  parodying  Max.  You 
cannot  parody  the  parodist.  And  Max  is  the 
arch  parodist  of  our  time ;  he  parodies  in  two  dimen- 
sions. This  little  book,  in  which  he  has  collected 
some  dozen  and  a  half  of  literary  studies  in  the  manner 
of  his  contemporaries,  is,  like  all  his  works,  a  fine  study 
in  the  medium  which  he  has  set  himself  to  use.  It  is 
very  light,  but  it  is  not  trivial,  nor  does  it  leave  behind 
it  that  rather  disagreeable  emptiness  which  a  collection 
of  parodies  usually  leaves,  where  the  care  taken  with 
the  manner  has  been  utterly  disproportioned  to  the 
matter.  The  substance  of  most  of  these  parodies  would 
in  itself  be  worth  reading,  in  whatever  style  it  had  been 
expressed.  He  has  not  so  much  copied  his  models  as 
extended  them.  He  has  projected  the  mind  of  each 
writer  into  a  theme  of  his  own  invention,  and,  but  for 
the  subtle  touches  of  exaggeration,  and  an  occasional 
reduction  of  the  method  to  absurdity,  he  has  written 
as  they  would  have  written.  ^ 

It  is  extremely  witty  and  amusing;  and  it  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  of  the  many  serious  writings  of  Max. 
For  parody  of  this  kind  done  with  comprehension  and 
high  skill  is  really  a  kind  of  literary  criticism,  and  not 
the  least  serious  and  comprehensive  kind.    He  has  not 


*  "A  Christmas  Garland."  Woven  by  Max  Bccrbohmi 
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only  parodied  the  style  of  his  authors,  but  their  mind 
also.  Their  manner  of  thought,  their  outlook  upon 
life,  and  their  method  of  expressing  both,  have  been 
absorbed  by  him ;  and  his  delicate  exaggerations, 
applied  just  at  the  right  points,  serve  to  reveal  the  weak- 
nesses and  sometimes  even  the  forces  of  their  methods 
with  a  clarity  that  twice  the  verbiage  of  mere  critical 
analysis  would  never  have  achieved.  It  is  as  though, 
instead  of  elaborately  describing  the  clothes  worn  by 
his  subjects,  Max  had  himself  put  on  each  suit  in  turn, 
strutted  or  lounged  awhile  in  the  manner  of  each,  and 
spoken  thoughts  like  theirs  in  a  telling  imitation  of  their 
tones.  And  behind  these  solemn  parodies  of  Kipling, 
Henry  James,  Wells,  Meredith  and  so  forth  lurks  the 
shadow  of  Max  himself,  making  it  quite  plain  to  you 
in  what  estimation  each  is  held  and  mocking  with  a 
merciful  humour  the  mannerisms  of  them  all.  The 
essays  are  much  less  severe  than  are  his  caricatures  of 
people  drawn  with  a  pencil ;  in  his  drawings  his  method 
is  chiefly  to  expose ;  in  the  literary  caricatures  a  kindly 
cloak  of  humour  is  thrown  over  the  victims,  whom  he 
sometimes  flatters  subtly  by  expressing  their  indivi- 
duality in  a  higher  power  than  they  can  achieve.  I 
doubt,  for  example,  if  Mr.  George  Moore  could  have 
written  his  essay  on  Dickens  as  well  as  Max  has  written 
it,  or  if  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  realises  his  own  style  so 
clearly  as  Max  has  realised  it  in  "  Struts  ". 

The  parodies  fall  naturally  into  two  groups  ;  those  in 
which  the  author  has  achieved  both  the  mind  and  style 
of  his  subjects,  and  those  in  which  only  the  style  is 
imitated.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Street, 
Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  and  perhaps  even  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  where  there  is  no  extreme  manner- 
ism of  style,  but  merely  an  attitude  of  mind,  the  results 
are  less  striking,  although  they  all  reveal  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  contain  subtle  indirect  commentary 
thereon.  One  would  say  that  they  are  less  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  treatment  than  the  writers  whose  style  is 
more  bizarre.  The  only  really  severe  parody  is  that  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Apart  from  the  style,  the  whole 
of  the  little  story  entitled  "  P.C.  X.  36  "  expresses  a 
"harsh  view  of  Mr.  Kipling's  ideas  of  what  is  fine ; 
but  the  style  is  perfectly  parodied.  "  Judlip  eyed  them 
longingly  as  they  tacked  up  the  street.  Then  he  sighed. 
Xow  when  Judlip  sighs  the  sound  is  like  unto  that  which 
issues  from  the  vent  of  a  Crosby  boiler  when  the  cog- 
gauges  are  at  2600  F."  An  easier  study  is  that 
of  Henry  James.  It  is  not  difficult  to  write  a  good 
Henry  James  passage  ;  but  Max,  I  think,  has  achieved 
a  perfect  one.    Here  it  is  : 

"As  to  whether,  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
"he  said  this,  either  of  our  friends  (now  adult)  has,  in 
fact,  '  peered  ',  is  a  question  which,  whenever  I  call 
to  the  house,  I  am  tempted  to  put  to  one  or  other  of 
them.  But  any  regret  I  may  feel  in  my  invariable 
failure  to  '  come  up  to  the  scratch  '  of  yielding  to  this 
temptation  is  balanced,  for  me,  by  my  impression — my 
sometimes  all  but  throned  and  anointed  certainty — 
that  the  answer,  if  vouchsafed,  would  be  in  the  nega- 
tive." 

The  truest  imitations  are  those  of  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Belloc,  and  Mr.  George  Moore  ;  at  once  the  cleverest 
and  most  extravagant  is  that  on  George  Meredith  ;  the 
least  successful  are  those  on  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw ;  the  most  serious  (as  befits  the  subject) 
is  that  on  Mr.  Galsworthy  ;  the  only  dull  one  that  on  Mr. 
Chesterton  ;  the  unkindest  are  those  on  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Kipling.  Mr.  Hewlett  was  too  easy 
a  subject  to  make  him  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
book.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  passages  from  the 
Wellsian  story  entitled  "  Perkins  and  Mankind"  : 

§2. 

During  dinner  his  eyes  wandered  furtively  up  and 
down  the  endless  ornate  table,  and  he  felt  he  had  been, 
in  a  sort  of  way,  right  in  thinking  these  people  were 
the  handiest  instrument  to  prise  open  the  national  con- 
science with.  The  shining  red  faces  of  the  men,  the 
shining  white  necks  and  arms  of  the  women,  the  fear- 
less eyes,  the  general  free-and-easiness  and  spacious- 


ness, the  look  of  late  hours  counteracted  by  fresh  air 
and  exercise  and  the  best  things  to  eat  and  drink — ■ 
what  mightn't  be  made  of  these  people,  if  they'd  only 
Submit  ? 

"  Perkins  looked  behind  them,  at  the  solemn  young 
footmen  passing  and  repassing,  noiselessly,  in  blue  and 
white  liveries.  They  had  Submitted.  And  it  was  just 
because  they  had  been  able  to  that  they  were  no  good. 

"  '  Damn  !  '  said  Perkins,  under  his  breath." 

But  there,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  anything  more 
about  a  book  like  this?  The  only  proper  criticism  of 
it  is  to  tell  you  to  go  forthwith  and  buy  it ;  and  at  the 
same  time  order  (for  the  bookseller  will  not  have  them 
in  stock)  the  three  or  four  other  volumes  that  constitute 
the  Works  of  Max  Beerbohm.  Make,  then,  a  little 
corner  in  your  bookshelf  for  them  and  resort  thither 
often  when  your  spirit,  being  too  sober,  needs  enliven- 
ing, or,  being  too  lively,  needs  to  be  sobered.  The  philo- 
sophy in  these  books  will  achieve  either  result  for  you, 
and  will  also  purify  your  sense  of  literary  style,  teaching 
you  to  think  naturally  and  sincerely,  and  to  be  like 
yourself  instead  of  like  everyone  else.  But  it  is  black 
work  for  me  to  have  to  draw  attention  in  these  pages 
to  the  excellencies  of  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
sometime  colleague,  and,  I  would  fain  hope,  colleague 
again.  Why  not?  Life  is  short,  and  a  generation  will 
soon  come  that  knows  thee  not,  Max,  and  cares  not  for 
the  things  of  our  transient  day  which  thy  firefly  lamp 
has  illuminated.  Come  back  to  us,  Max.  Come  back, 
and  those 

"  mixed  powers  employ, 
Dead  things  with  unbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce  ". 
Come  back  and  join  this  concert  which  has  too  long 
lacked  thy  dulcet  notes  and  the  perfect  diapason  which 
thou  so  well  didst  maintain.  I  at  any  rate  will  scrape 
my  horsehair  and  blow  my  humble  brass  the  more 
heartily  for  hearing,  high  above  it,  the  dropping  notes 
of  boxwood  and  silver. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

COLONEL   BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  AND 
LORD  ROBERTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
20  West  Park  Road  Kew,  30  October  191 2. 

Sir — An  erroneous  conclusion  may  be  drawn  by  the 
public,  if  the  recent  attack  by  Colonel  Bromley-Daven- 
port upon  Lord  Roberts  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

No  remarks  are  called  for  by  the  statement  (reported 
in  the  "  Morning  Post  ",  30  October)  that  he  "  who 
wilfully  bandaged  his  eyes  and  blinded  himself  to  every- 
thing that  was  good  in  order  to  enlarge  upon  and  exag- 
gerate everything  that  was  bad  was  not  only  a  source 
of  danger  but  of  mischief  ".  The  matter  is  immaterial, 
because  it  in  no  way  applies  to  Lord  Roberts.  To 
expose  our  weakness  is  to  invite  invasion,  says  Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport,  implying  that  Lord  Roberts  has 
divulged  a  profound  secret  by  speaking  of  our  un- 
readiness. As  Colonel  Bromley-Davenport  must  be 
aware,  our  unreadiness  has  been  for  many  years  as 
well  known  to  the  officials  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Rome 
as  to  Lord  Roberts.  The  only  person  in  Christendom 
ignorant  of  it  is  good,  easy  John  Bull,  to  whom  Lord 
Roberts  told  the  unpleasant  truth. 

Colonel  Bromley-Davenport's  remarks  upon  the  sea 
were  incomplete.  He  remarked  what  a  protection  it 
was,  but  (as  reported)  he  forgot  to  add  that  every 
improvement  in  sea  ships  or  air  ships  grievously 
diminishes  its  defensive  value. 

Colonel  Bromley-Davenport  must  have  surely 
repressed  a  smile  when  he  spoke  of  Lord  Roberts'  con- 
demnation of  the  Territorial  Force  as  "  a  poor  com- 
pliment "  to  all  concerned.  Should  a  citizen  expect 
the  applause  of  his  friends  when  he  secures  his  house 
against  burglars?  And  if  a  passing  policeman  severely 
criticises  his  methods  of  defence,  can  he  reasonably 
complain  that  the  constable's  remarks  were  a  poor  com- 
pliment? Such  a  man  would  be  hooted  through  the 
streets. 

"  Compulsory  service  is  unnecessary  "  and  the  Terri- 
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torial  Force  is  "  a  remarkable  success  ",  says  Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport,  while  Lord  Roberts  holds  that 
compulsory  service  is  imperatively  necessary  and  that 
the  Territorial  Force  is  very  far  from  being  a  success. 
It  is  for  the  public  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
the  military  opinions  of  an  ex-Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Office  and  of  our  greatest  living  soldier,  who  has 
commanded  armies  in  the  field  and  has  been  Comman- 
der-in-Chief both  in  India  and  England. 

But  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  will  touch 
compulsory  service,  adds  Colonel  Bromley-Davenport. 
With  this  Lord  Roberts  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
He  acted  as  a  duly  qualified  physician,  diagnosed  the 
symptoms  and  gave  his  prescription  ;  and  if  the  patient 
refuses  to  take  the  necessary  medicine — well,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  patient. 

Yours  obediently 

H.  W.  L.  Hime  (Lieut. -Col.). 


THE   BALKAN  SETTLEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  others  have  lately 
used  the  fact  of  the  Balkan  war  in  support  of  arguments 
for  armament  against  the  possibility  of  war  between  the 
Great  Powers.  To  prevent  misapprehension  I  would 
state  that  I  do  not  deny  for  one  moment  the  advisability 
of  our  having  the  strongest  of  navies  and  general  com- 
pulsory service.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Balkan 
war  has  in  itself  rather  tended  to  increase  the  improba- 
bility of  warfare  between  the  Great  Powers ;  which 
have  reached  a  stage  of  evolution  where  the  national 
question  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  one  dis- 
turbing factor  is  South-East  Europe.  There  the 
national  question  is  still  open  not  only  for  Greece,  Mon- 
tenegro, Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Albania, 
and  Turkey,  but  in  some  measure  for  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  perhaps  Roumania.  For  countries 
where  the  national  question  has  not  been  solved  by 
evolution  the  arbitrament  of  battle  is  still  probable. 
Therefore  the  nearer  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
present  war  approaches  a  settlement  on  national  lines 
the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  lasting  peace. 
Austria  is  already  beginning  to  understand  that  a  real 
settlement  in  South-Eastern  Europe  on  national  lines 
would  give  her  so  great  economic  advantages  that  she 
might  thereby  regain  her  premier  position. 

Your  obedient  servant 

F.  C.  Constable. 


"THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Langlee  Jedburgh  N.B. 
5  November  1912. 

Sir — I  read  with  interest  your  review  of  "  The 
Decline  of  the  Aristocracy  ",  but  are  you  not  too  pessi- 
mistic? If,  as  you  say,  the  aristocracy  are  a  fact,  are 
they  any  less  so  because  an  aristocrat,  like  a  gentleman, 
is  not  easily  defined?  Is  there  no  hope  that  the  pre- 
dictions in  "Sybil"  and  "  Coningsby  "  will  come  to 
be  fulfilled  and  that  our  nobility  will  lead  us?  Does 
not  our  House  of  Lords  as  now  constituted,  including 
the  two  peers  you  have  named,  fairly  represent  our 
nobility,  and  are  they  not  just  as  fit  to  lead  us  as — 
"  That  worst  of  tyrants,  a  usurping  crowd  "  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  powers  are  not  impaired 
where  a  Government  with  a  small  majority  is  concerned, 
and  that  they  could  not  at  any  time  have  enforced  their 
veto  against  a  Government  with  a  strong  majority. 
Docs  anyone  doubt  that  the  nation,  not  this  or  that 
class  but  the  nation,  badly  wants  to  be  led?  I  wish 
that  someone  would  take  up  the  idea  I  am  trying  to 
express,  and  state  it  with  force  and  clearness. 

Yours  faithfully 

Arthur  F.  Scott. 


UNIONIST    LAND  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Constitutional  Club  Northumberland  Avenue  W.C. 

22  October  1912. 

Sir — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Ryder  seems  to  know 
little  about  the  Unionist  land  policy.  He  says  that 
the  area  of  cultivable  land  is  too  small  to  permit  of 
two  (as  he  calls  them)  "  rival  "  systems  existing  side 
by  side.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  system  has  broken  down  in  these  days.  It 
worked  very  well  on  the  whole,  but  times  are  changing, 
and  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  change  wisely  with  them. 
Again,  he  says  that  if  we  start  a  "  land  revolution  on 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  lines  the  labourer  will  speedily  oust 
the  farmer  ".  That  may  be  your  correspondent's 
opinion,  but  Mr.  Collings  himself  would  not  subscribe 
to  such  a  description  of  his  policy,  and,  in  view  of 
Mr.  Collings'  Land  Purchase  Bill,  it  is  a  grotesque 
mis-description.  Your  correspondent,  in  referring  in 
conclusion  to  the  yeoman,  says  we  really  need  to  know 
more  about  him.  With  his  other  remarks,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  them,  I  agree,  provided  that  his  in- 
junction to  know  more  is  applicable  to  himself.  You 
are  certainly  quite  right  in  saying  that  we  need  to 
supplement  the  existing  system  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  for  several  reasons. 

Yours  obediently 

A  Yeomax. 


MARRIED  WOMEN'S  INCOME  TAX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Morland  West  Hampstead 

22  October  191 2. 

Sir — Your  comment  in  your  Review  on  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mark  Wilks'  imprisonment  will  meet  with  great 
approval  both  from  suffragists  and  non-suffragists. 
We  must  all  agree  that  "  the  suffragist  agitation  has 
done  some  good  by  showing  the  anomalies  of  the  law 
and  the  privileges  that  women  enjoy  at  the  expense  of 
their  husbands  ".  But,  being  a  woman,  I  fail  to  see 
the  "  privileges  "  in  my  case  and  in  that  of  hundreds, 
probably  thousands,  of  married  women.  If  I  were 
living  with  my  father,  or  even  in  a  joint  household  with 
my  brother,  I  should  be  able  to  claim  an  abatement  of 
income  tax.  As  it  is  I  have  to  pay  is.  2d.  in  the  pound 
for  the  "  privilege  "  of  living  with  my  husband.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  ! 
This  is  men's  logic  as  regards  the  making  of  laws  for 
women. 

Some  of  us  women  think  it  is  time  we  had  a  voice 
in  the  making  and  altering  of  these  laws. 

Yours  sincerely 

Jane  S.  Thompson. 


THE   WOMEN'S  LEAGUE   OF  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  a  Mortimer  Street  W. 
31  October  191 2. 

Sir — May  we  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  work  of  the  Women's  League  of  Service — a  work 
that  must  appeal  to  every  woman  and  child-lover? 
Though  a  women's  League,  its  aim  is  Imperial,  for 
the  women  of  England  are  waking  to  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  the  race  generally  is  far  below  that  pos- 
sible to  the  English  nation.  One  great  reason  for  this, 
which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  of  child-bearing  and  nursing  30  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  of  England  must  necessarily  be 
underfed.  It  is  surely  sufficient  to  point  this  out  for 
all  thoughtful  people  to  recognise  that  babies  arc  handi- 
capped during  the  most  formative  period  of  life  to  an 
extent  that  can  never  be  made  up  by  after-care,  how- 
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ever  wise.  We  appeal  to  the  women  of  England  to 
join  the  League,  the  threefold  aim  of  w  hich  is  : 

1.  To  feed  ill-nourished  mothers. 

2.  To  befriend  and  instruct  the  ignorant. 

3.  To  train  social  workers. 

At  each  centre  of  the  League  a  dining-room  for  expec- 
tant and  nursing  mothers  is  open  daily  at  two  o'clock, 

where  nourishing  meals  are  serv  ed  at  twopence  per  head 
(free  for  those  who  cannot  pay).  A  group  of  voluntary 
visitors  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  super- 
intendent who  is  in  touch  with  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  his  health  visitors,  and  the  work  is  always 
done  in  friendly  co-operation  with  every  other  society 
in  the  district  which  has  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
heart.  Centres  in  London  have  been  in  existence  for 
two  years,  and  these  should  be  visited  at  the  dinner 
hour  by  anyone  interested  in  the  scheme.  They  are  : 
26  Gumming  Street,  King's  Cross  ;  366  Lisson  Street, 
Marylebone ;  188  Blythe  Road,  Hammersmith;  and 
in  Bridge  Road  West,  Battersea.  Anyone  interested 
will  gladly  be  supplied  with  full  information  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  31A  Mortimer  Street.  We  are 
anrious  to  enrol  the  names  of  many  women,  and  we  have 
work  of  so  much  variety  to  offer  every  willing  helper 
that  we  are  confident  the  women  of  England  will  not  fail 
us.  Yours  very  truly 

Florence  E.  Willev, 
Barbara  Tchaykovskv, 
Hon.  Sees.  Women's  League  of  Service. 


A  LITTLE  MISTAKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — I  am  very  fond  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
apology  to  the  printer,  whom  he  had  passionately 
accused  of  a  mistake  which  turned  out  to  be  his  own. 
"  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon  ",  said  the  dirty, 
untidy,  but  very  fine  gentleman.  In  my  review  of  Lord 
Wolverhampton's  life  I  am  made  to  write  that  he  was 
"  differential  "  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  I  am  loth 
to  blame  "  Mr.  Compositor  "  for  what  may  have  been 
a  slip  of  my  too  cursive  pen.  In  Henry  Fowler's  Free 
Trade  ears  the  words  differential  and  preferential  were 
of  odious  import.  I  meant^and  perhaps  wrote — that 
Fowler  was  "  deferential  "  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  was  what  Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have 
called  "  a  debosht  young  Cavalier  ",  and  whose  conver- 
sation was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  wickedness 
in  the  life  of  the  old  Puritan. 

Yours  faithfully 

The  Writer  of  the  Review. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Simplified  Speling  Sosieti 
44  Great  Russell  Street  London  W.C. 

Sir — It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Filson 
Young's  article  on  simplified  spelling.  He  is  a  writer 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  things  that  matter  and  an 
opponent  with  whom  we  gladly  have  a  bout.  Against 
ignorance  and  abuse  nothing  really  serves  but  silence  ; 
a  courteous  adversary  commands  and  deserves  a  reply. 
Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  attempting  to  defend  the  present 
spelling,  makes  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  identifying 
spelling  and  language.  He  tells  us  that  the  spelling  has 
"  grown  ",  that  it  contains  "  a  record  of  the  centuries 
of  cultivation  that  evolved  it  ",  that  the  reformer  is 
attempting  "  to  accomplish  by  force  that  which  time 
and  growth  should  accomplish  ".  The  term  "  growth  " 
may  be  applied  to  the  spoken  language,  though  even 
here  it  is  often  misleading.  Had  the  spelling  at  every 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  language  faithfully  recorded 
the  sounds,  it  might  be  said  to  have  grown  with  it. 
Even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  way  in  which 
the  spelling  has  reached  its  present  form  shows  that  it 
in  no  way  reflects  the  growth  of  our  language.  Our 


speech  has  changed  noticeably  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  our  spelling  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary.  It  was  then  that  our 
spelling  was  fixed,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of 
a  single  man.  The  spirit  of  the  living  language  he 
could  not  modify;  but  the  printers  of  the  letter  yielded 
readily.  The  spelling  he  sanctioned  in  many  cases  repre- 
sented a  pronunciation  dead  two  centuries  or  more ; 
the  spelling  of  these  words  had  long  ceased  to  grow. 
In  what  sense  it  can  be  maintained  that  our  spelling 
has  "  grown  "  to  its  present  form  I  fail  to  understand. 

When  Mr.  Filson  Young  quotes  the  statement  that 
by  the  adoption  of  a  rational  spelling  a  year  or  more 
of  a  child's  education  time  would  be  saved,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  that  if  our  children  take  so  long  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  teachers  and  that  our  spelling  should 
and  could  be  learnt  by  reading,  I  can  only  ask  him  to 
study  the  educational  aspect  more  closely  ;  to  us  it  is 
of  supreme  importance.  I  believe  that  our  teachers  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Germany  and  Italy;  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gladstone,  in  his  book  on  "  Spelling  Reform  ", 
supplies  evidence  that  the  German  child  spends  at  least 
1000  hours  less  in  acquiring  the  spelling,  and  the  Italian 
child  at  least  1250  hours  less — a  result  directly  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  the  German  spelling  is  in  closer 
agreement  with  the  sounds  than  the  English,  and  that 
the  Italian  spelling  is  better  still.  As  for  the  idea  that 
reading  alone  suffices  to  teach  our  spelling,  it  is  un- 
fortunately the  experience  of  our  teachers  that  this  is 
a  delusion.  The  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  some 
detail  by  Dr.  Wallin  in  his  valuable  monograph  on 
"  Spelling  Efficiency  ". 

When  Mr.  Filson  Young  attacks  the  scheme  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Society  he  wisely  places  his  chief 
reliance  on  the  "ugh  "  argument,  or  rather  sentiment. 
It  is  easy  to  quote  some  words  or  a  passage  in  simplified 
spelling  and  to  say:  "Now  how  do  you  like  that? 
Pretty,  isn't  it?"  We  may  ask:  "  Why  should  any- 
thing in  the  present  spelling  be  regarded  as  '  pretty  '?  " 
Words  derive  such  charm  as  they  possess  from  having 
come  to  be  recognised  counters  for  the  exchange  of 
thought.  We  use  them  a  great  deal,  and  have  got 
accustomed  to  their  shape.  Need  that  preclude  the 
inquiry  whether  these  are  the  best  shapes  possible? 
Mr.  Filson  Young,  adopting  in  his  playful  way  another 
metaphor,  says  :  "  How  strange,  also,  to  some  naked 
man  of  the  primeval  world  would  seem  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  by  Poole,  or  indeed  any  clothes  at  all.  So  off 
with  your  clothes  !  "  It  is  funny — but  is  it  argument? 
The  relation  of  our  spelling  to  the  spoken  language  is 
rather  that  of  a  suit  made  for  a  boy  of  twelve,  but  worn 
by  a  lad  of  seventeen. 

Criticism  of  the  scheme  in  detail  is  legitimate  and  is 
welcomed  by  those  who  framed  it.  It  is  as  unreason- 
able to  blame  them  for  not  successfully  solving,  at  once, 
all  the  difficult  problems  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted, as  it  would  be  arrogant  for  them  to  put  forward 
the  claim  that  they  had  done  so.  They  desire  discussion 
- — -above  all,  constructive  criticism  ;  and  the  scheme  is 
serving  this  purpose  admirably.  Mr.  Filson  Young 
has  referred  to  the  problem  that  presents  more  difficulty 
than  any  other,  the  notation  of  the  u  sounds ;  we  agree 
with  him  that  a  better  solution  is  desirable,  and  wye  wel- 
come any  help  towards  that  end.  As  for  the  choice  of 
c  or  k,  we  must  confess  that  the  shape  of  k  seemed  to 
us  less  attractive  than  that  of  c,  a  feeling  shared  by 
many  ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  chief  reason  that 
decided  us  tentatively  to  recommend  its  use.  The  fact 
that  c  is  considerably  more  common  than  k  in  our 
present  spelling  had  far  greater  weight. 

Mr.  Filson  Young  is  a  master  of  words,  and  we  shall 
always  enjoy  the  skill  with  which  he  handles  them  ; 
even  though  presented  in  the  bad  old  spelling,  we 
vaTue  them  for  their  content.  But  he  is  also  a  man  of 
shrewd  common  sense  and  of  broad  sympathies  ;  and 
that  makes  us  believe  that  he  will  recognise  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  aims  and  the  justice  of  our  plea,  even 
though  his  artistic  soul  be  outraged  by  our  uncouth 
spelling;  "  uncouth  ",  after  all,  is  just — unfamiliar. 

Walter  Rippmann. 
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REVIEWS. 

A    VICTIM    OF    "  THE  PHALANX". 

"Life  of  William  Earl  of  Shelburne."  By  Lord 
Fitzmaurice.  (Second  and  Revised  Edition.)  In 
Two  vols.    London:  Macmillan.    1912.    24s.  net. 

IN  the  eighteenth  century  the  political  "machine" 
was  the  phalanx  of  Whig  families,  sometimes 
called  the  Great  Revolution  families,  who  quarrelled 
bitterly  with  one  another,  but  were  always  ready  to 
combine  against  the  King,  the  Tories,  or  any  outsider, 
such  as  the  nation.  The  Junta  consisted  chiefly  of 
Cavendishes,  Russells,  Pelhams,  and  their  kinsmen, 
Ponsonbys,  Gowers,  Spencers,  Montagues.  Into  this 
ring  the  Walpoles,  the  Foxes  and  the  Pitts  pushed 
themselves  by  ability  and  became  necessary  to  the 
system.  Although  born  in  the  purple  Lord  Shelburne 
was  against  this  system  :  he  refused  to  play  the  game 
of  politics  as  it  was  understood  by  Newcastle  and 
Bute  and  Fox;  he  dared  to  think  and  act  for  himself, 
and  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the 
pretentious  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  shameless 
cupidity  of  others.  He  was  too  important  a  person 
to  be  ignored  or  bullied  ;  and  therefore  he  was  boy- 
cotted and  traduced  by  the  machine  and  its  myrmidons. 
It  was  put  about  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that 
he  was  a  liar;  "  Malagrida  ",  "the  Jesuit  of  Berkeley 
Square  ",  and  Judas  Iscariot  were  amongst  the  nick- 
names fastened  on  him  by  the  runners  and  caricaturists 
of  both  parties.  For  it  has  to  be  said  that  Lord  Shel- 
burne quarrelled  not  only  with  the  Whig  machine,  but 
with  Bute  and  the  King,  over  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes,  which  he  strongly  opposed,  as  he  did  the 
Stamp  Act.  In  short  Lord  Shelburne  was  not  a  party 
man  ;  like  Lord  Halifax  in  the  preceding  century,  he 
was  a  Trimmer ;  and  like  all  political  stragglers,  he 
was  fallen  upon  by  both  sides.  It  was  owing  to  this 
independence,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  angularity  of 
mind,  that  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  master-passion  was 
ambition,  who  was  a  politician  to  his  finger-tips,  and 
who  entertained  everybody  whom  he  thought  could  be 
useful  to  him  at  Lansdowne  House — as  the  mansion 
in  Berkeley  Square  which  he  bought  unfinished  from 
Lord  Bute  came  to  be  called — and  at  Bowood,  was 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life  barely  three  years  in  office. 
That  Lord  Shelburne  was  an  original  thinker  is  proved 
by  the  autobiography  which  Lord  Fitzmaurice  has  re- 
arranged since  the  first  edition  in  1876,  and  by  the 
very  interesting  conversation  with  the  younger  Pitt 
in  1785,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition, 
and  is  by  itself  a  justification,  if  that  were  needed, 
for  its  publication.  In  his  autobiography  Lord  .Shel- 
burne, amongst  many  shrewd  and  caustic  appreciations 
of  character,  makes  two  observations  on  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  are  to  us  new,  pro- 
found, and  true.  He  says  that  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  were  due  not 
to  the  virtues  of  the  Whigs,  or  the  ability  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  but  to  the  existence  of  the  Pretender,  who 
had  until  1745  a  considerable  Jacobite  support  in  Eng- 
land and  .Scotland,  and  who  thereby  frightened  the 
first  two  Guelphs  from  making  any  attempts  at  abso- 
lute monarchy.  If  Walpole  had  not  been  provided 
with  this  Jacobite  bogey,  Lord  Shelburne  more  than 
hinls  that  the  House  of  Hanover  would  have  been  as 
arbitrary  as  the  Stuarts.  All  that  we  have  read  of 
these  two  reigns,  particularly  Lord  Hervey's  memoirs, 
confirms  this  view.  "  God  bless — there  is  no  harm  in 
blessing — the  Pretender."  But  Lord  Shelburne  was 
acute  enough  to  see  the  evil  of  the  Hanoverian  system 
of  governing  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  none 
of  his  contemporaries  saw,  and  few  political  philo- 
sophers to  this  day  have  perceived.  "  Governing  by 
the  House  of  Commons  is,  in  fact,  converting  the 
Legislature  into  a  false  executive,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  succession  of  parties  and  factions."  Nearly 
all  the  evils  of  the  party  system,  the  power  of  a  few 
individuals  working  through  the  machine,  arc  due  to 


the  confusion  of  the  legislative  with  the  executive 
power.  The  prizes  awarded  to  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  so  enormous,  wealth,  patronage,  rank, 
and  professional  promotion,  that  men  sell  their  honesty 
and  independence  in  their  attempts  to  secure  them, 
and  stick  at  nothing  in  their  desire  to  secure  a  majority 
there.  If  the  executive  were  removed  from  the  Legis- 
lature, as  in  the  United  States,  the  temptations  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  part  with  their  independence 
would  be  much  lessened,  if  not  destroyed.  The  auto- 
biography closes  with  a  reflexion  on  parties  which  is 
worthy  of  Halifax.  "  The  worst  of  factions  and 
parties  is  that  the  leader  of  a  party  is  obliged  to  follow 
the  prejudices  of  the  moment,  which  are  accidental, 
and  must  be  suited  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity 
in  order  to  take  in  numbers,  which  are  always  governed 
by  passion,  never  by  reason,  and  never  fail  to  think 
the  more  violent  counsels  the  best,  and  thus  quickly 
lose  all  sense  of  reason."  Lord  Fitzmaurice  sets  forth 
in  great  detail,  but  with  perfect  impartiality,  the  dis- 
creditable series  of  intrigues  which  followed  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  1782,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  Lord  Shelburne's  short  Administra- 
tion, its  defeat  by  the  infamous  coalition  of  Fox  and 
North  under  the  dummy  Duke  of  Portland,  the  expul- 
sion of  that  combination  by  the  King,  and  the 
accession  of  William  Pitt  to  what  proved  to  be  a 
supremacy  of  eighteen  years.  When  rogues  fall  out, 
honest  men  come  by  their  own.  The  death-struggle 
between  the  Whigs  and  George  III.  unexpectedly 
ended  by  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Conservative 
party  under  Chatham's  son,  aided  as  he  was  by  Burke 
and  the  French  Jacobins.  Those  who  wish  to  realise 
the  length  to  which  the  madness  of  party  can-  run, 
and  the  depth  of  turpitude  to  which  men  like  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Lord  North  could  descend  in  their  eager- 
ness to  enrich  themselves,  should  read  the  story  as 
written  by  Lord  Shelburne's  descendant,  himself  a 
politician  and  a  man  of  letters.  Short  as  it  was,  Lord 
Shelburne's  Government  concluded  peace  with  America, 
and  continued  Burke's  reform  of  the  Civil  Service, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  storm  of  abuse,  of  which  Burke  him- 
self was  the  loudest  and  foulest  mouthpiece.  With 
characteristic  candour  Lord  Shelburne  did  not  pretend 
that  he  liked  the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendence, which  he  spoke  of  as  "a  bitter  pill  "  that 
must  be  swallowed.  He  said  that  England's  sun  had 
set,  but  that  he  intended  to  make  good  use  of  the 
twilight,  so  that  it  might  rise  again.  The  wanton 
interference  of  France  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
colonists  complicated  the  settlement,  which  was  not 
assisted  by  the  confusion  produced  by  the  coalition 
that  drove  Lord  Shelburne  out.  The  French  fisher- 
men were  left  certain  shadowy,  or  rather  watery,  rights 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  occupied  diplo- 
matists for  the  next  hundred  years,  and  were  only 
settled  by  Lord  Salisbury  some  sixteen  years  ago. 
Refreshing  our  memory  of  all  these  facts  in  Lord 
Fitzmaurice's  luminous — and  voluminous — pages,  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  William  Pitt  treated  Lord 
Shelburne  as  badly  as  any  of  his  avowed  enemies. 
Shelburne  had  been  a  consistent  Chathamite  :  he  had 
been  Pitt's  father's  friend  and  admirer,  when  he  was 
deserted  by  the  Bloomsbury  gang  and  the  Grafton 
gang  and  the  virtuous  Rockinghamites.  Shelburne 
had  extended  a  warm  welcome  at  Bowood  to  Chatham's 
son  when  he  was  a  raw  boy,  a  debating-society  hero, 
fresh  from  Cambridge,  and  popped  into  a  pocket 
borough.  He  had  made  the  untried  orator  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Pitt  repaid  this  devotion  to  his  father  and  himself  by 
absolutely  ignoring  Lord  Shelburne  when  he  formed 
his  Government  on  the  ruins  of  the  Coalition.  Lord 
Shelburne  took  the  insult  like  a  philosopher  and  a  great 
nobleman.  Without  a  trace  of  annoyance  and  with 
perfect  dignity  he  accepted  Pitt's  offer  of  a  marquisalc, 
coupled  with  an  assurance  that  if  the  King  should  ever 

make  any  dukes  outside  the  Royal  family,  Shelburne 
should  be  one.  Lord  Lansdowne  even  heaped  coals 
of  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  ungrateful  boy  by  going 
to  sec  him  and  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  mature 
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advice  upon  the  national  finances,  which  Lord  North 
and  the  King  had  reduced  to  a  dangerous  condition. 
Pitt  talked  of  taxing  transfers  of  land  and  mortgages. 
Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that  he  might  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  with  no  greater  risk  by  establishing 
an  income  tax,  and  he  urged  the  desirability  of  raising 
the  duties  on  the  licences  of  public-houses,  whose  num- 
ber the  country  gentlemen  would  not  reduce,  though 
they  were  become  a  nuisance  in  the  West  of  England. 
Thus  Lord  Lansdowne  anticipated  two  of  the  most 
modern  forms  of  taxation,  which  shows  that  he  had 
thought  out  the  problems  of  national  finance.  The 
young  Prime  Minister  condescendingly  promised  to 
consider  these  suggestions,  which  he  evidently  did  not 
think  much  of,  for  he  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
follies  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Rosicrucians. 
Of  Shelburne's  life  at  Bowood  Bentham  has  given  us 
a  lively  sketch  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Fragment  on 
Government  "  and  in  his  diary  at  the  end  of  Bowring's 
edition  of  his  works,  from  both  of  which  Lord 
Fitzmaurice  quotes.  Bentham  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges that  Lord  Shelburne  picked  him  out  of  that 
slough  of  despond,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  by  carrying  him 
off  to  Bowood  made  a  man  of  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
become  the  political  philosopher  and  reformer  whom 
the  nineteenth  century  was  to  know  so  well.  Nothing 
proves  Lord  Shelburne's  intellectuality  in  an  age  of 
ignorance  and  pretence  more  strikingly  than  the  men 
whom  he  invited  to  stay  at  Bowood.  Thither  came 
Mirabeau,  Dumont,  the  Abbe  Morellet,  Vergennes  and 
Rayneval  from  France,  Bentham,  Price,  Priestley, 
Benjamin  Vaughan,  young  Pitt  and  his  brother 
Chatham,  Dunning,  and  Camden,  besides  a  host  of 
others  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Whoever  had 
done  or  written  or  said  anything  of  interest,  or  had 
any  news  of  the  world  of  politics  or  letters  or  science 
to  impart,  was  a  welcome  guest  at  Bowood.  Shel- 
burne was  conscious  of  the  defective  education  which 
is  the  lot  of  most  aristocrats — for  there  is  a  compen- 
sating balance  in  the  world — but  his  intellectual 
curiosity  was  keen  ;  and  instead  of  surrounding  himself 
with  toadies  and  buffoons  and  trainers,  like  many  of 
his  brother  peers,  he  chose  for  his  associates  men  from 
whom  he  could  learn  something.  Bentham  complained 
that  there  was  a  prodigious  deal  of  ambiguity  in  his 
patron's  political  talk,  and  that  he  suffered  from  a 
want  of  clear-headedness.  Lord  Shelburne  was  not 
likely  to  discuss  high  politics  with  an  outsider  like 
Bentham  in  other  than  general  terms,  and  we  may  be 
sure  there  was  no  ambiguity  when  he  talked  politics 
with  Barr£  or  Dunning  or  Camden.  Bentham  once 
wrote  Lord  Shelburne  a  very  foolish  and  impertinent 
letter,  sixty-four  pages  long,  complaining  that  one  of 
the  pocket  boroughs  had  been  filled  by  someone  less 
clever  than  himself.  Lord  Shelburne  put  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  place  by  a  reply  which  is  a  model  of  good 
humour,  dignity,  and  point,  and  in  which  there  is 
assuredly  no  ambiguity  or  want  of  clear-headedness. 
In  a  famous  chapter  of  "  Sibyl  "  Disraeli  speaks  of 
Shelburne  as  "  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
Minister  of  the  eighteenth  century  ",  and  complains 
that  we  know  so  little  about  him.  Some  answer  to 
that  complaint  is  made  by  the  second  edition  of  Lord 
Fitzmaurice's  valuable  and  most  interesting  biography. 


RECOLLECTIONS   GOOD   AND  BAD. 

"  German  Memories."    By  Sidney  Whitman,    London  : 
Heinemann.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

'  I  '  HIS  is  a  most  exasperating  book.  It  begins  delight- 
fully  with  a  series  of  essays  on  Mr.  Whitman's 
school-days  in  Saxony  and  business  journeys  in  Silesia. 
These  chapters,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  form  a 
background  to  the  main  body  of  the  book".  Un- 
happily the  main  body  of  the  book  is  unworthy  of  these 
chapters.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  very  scrappy  little 
essays  about  individuals,  and  reaches  its  depths  in  the 
account  of  King  Charles  of  Roumania.  Here  arc  the 
final  sentences.    "  On  my  return  to  England  I  heard 


from  an  indirect  source  that  had  I  been  able  to  stay 
in  Bucharest  a  couple  of  days  longer  the  King  had  in- 
tended to  invite  me  to  accompany  him  down  the  Danube 
in  a  festive  progress  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  was 
to  begin  on  the  following  Thursday  and  extend  as  far 
as  the  Black  Sea.  When  I  wrote  to  thank  the  King 
for  his  kind  reception  I  also  expressed  my  disappoint- 
ment that  I  had  missed  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  country.  I  received  a  gracious  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  followed  by  the  Grand  Commander's 
Cross  and  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Roumania."  (The  capitals  are  Mr.  Whitman's.) 
Now  this  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  we  should  expect 
from  the  collector  of  gossip  who  ends  a  useless  life 
by  publishing  a  book  of  memoirs.  But  from  Mr.  Whit- 
man, who  has  so  much  of  interest  to  relate  and  so  much 
of  importance  to  say,  it  is  really  too  bad.  He  deserves 
to  be  rapped  severely  on  the  knuckles. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Mr.  Whitman  began  to 
write  reminiscences,  found  that  discretion  would  not 
allow  him  to  publish  all  he  could  write,  and  made  up 
his  book  by  padding.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  published  only  his  first  twelve  chapters,  for  these 
chapters  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  Even  those 
who  know  Germany  thoroughly  can  read  them  with 
profit,  as  well  as  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Whitman  begins 
by  giving  us  a  picture  of  his  school-days  at  the 
Vitzthum  Gymnasium  in  Dresden.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work  absolutely  free  from  that  sentimentality 
in  which  most  men  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge  when 
writing  of  their  boyhood.  It  is  also  of  great 
historical  interest.  For  the  impulse  which  carried  Ger- 
many from  1806  to  1870  was  derived  from  the  schools 
and  the  universities.  In  these  days  when  Radicals  who 
know  nothing  about  it  are  continually  harping  on  the 
growth  of  the  social  democracy  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Germany  was  made  by  her  gentlemen,  not  by  her 
people.  Mr.  Whitman  has  given  us  an  admirable 
account  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  one  of  the  great 
gymnasia,  and  by  doing  so  has  helped  us  to  understand 
how  Bismarck  was  able  to  work  a  miracle  in  eight 
years. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  description  of  the  glass- 
works at  Schreiberhau,  in  Prussian  Silesia.  In  Mr. 
Whitman's  account  may  be  found  the  explanation  of 
Germany's  wonderful  industrial  progress.  The  fame 
of  Schreiberhau  is,  indeed,  no  longer  great,  but  the 
fame  of  Essen  is  greater  than  ever,  and  both  are  part 
of  the  same  story.  We  see  how  industry  was  carried 
on  not  only  in  a  temper  of  zeal,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
affection.  That  spirit  has  not  survived  Marx  and  his 
disciples.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  by 
the  combination  of  the  North  German  organising  power 
with  the  South  German  sense  of  brotherhood  that 
Germany  was  first  enabled  to  make  her  bid  for  a  share 
in  the  world's  commerce. 

Of  the  essays  on  persons  the  best  are  those  on  Bis- 
marck and  Moltke.  Here  Mr.  Whitman's  power  of 
describing  exactly  what  happened  without  any  subse- 
quent "  writing  up  "  is  most  effective.  That  quality 
makes  his  writing  real,  but  we  fancy  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  art  behind  it.  Not  all  the  volumes  of 
Poschinger,  for  example,  reveal  the  real  Bismarck  more 
adequately  than  the  bit  of  his  table-talk  that  Mr.  Whit- 
man gives  us.  "  If  I  had  to  choose  the  form  in  which 
I  should  prefer  to  live  again  ",  he  said,  "  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  I  should  not  like  to  be  an  ant.  You  see  ", 
he  added,  "  that  little  insect  lives  under  conditions  of 
perfect  political  organisation.  Every  ant  is  obliged  to 
work — to  lead  a  useful  life  ;  everyone  is  industrious  ; 
there  is  perfect  subordination,  discipline,  and  order. 
They  are  happy,  for  they  work. "  For  this,  and  for 
the  companion  picture  of  Moltke  wondering  how  it  was 
that  an  Englishman  could  write  a  really  true  book  about 
the  Prussian  Army,  we  are  honestly  grateful.  But  why 
did  Mr.  Whitman  make  our  gratitude  evaporate  by 
these  dreadful  "  fills-up  "?  Almost  it  seems  as  if  he 
does  not  know  how  good  are  his  unpretentious 
passages. 
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THE   HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 

"Marriage  in  Church  and  State."  By  T.  A.  Lacey. 
(Library  of  Historic  Theology.)  London:  Scott. 
1912.    5s.  net. 

WE  wish  that  our  limits  of  space  would  permit  us 
to  discuss  every  chapter  of  Mr.  Lacey's  valuable 
book.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  theological  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  marriage  contract  in  every  age  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  appearance  is  specially  opportune, 
since  it  comes  close  on  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Divorce  Commission.  It  will,  we  trust,  find 
many  readers,  especially  among  lawyers  and  politicians. 
The  book  is  the  work  of  a  loyal  High  Churchman,  but 
of  a  Churchman  who  sees  the  question  not  only  as 
the  Anglican  but  also  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  Calvinist 
and  secularist  see  it,  and  who  is  anxious  to  find  an 
eirenicon.  When  we  think  of  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Banister  v.  Thompson  case  and 
of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Ne  Temere  decree  we 
fear  that  Mr.  Lacey  is  too  sanguine  in  his  hope  that 
the  State,  especially  in  this  country,  will,  except  as 
the  result  of  a  long  struggle,  allow  the  Church  on  this 
question  to  enforce  its  discipline  on  its  own  members. 
We  feel  with  him  however  that  until  this  solution  is 
reached  peace  is  impossible.  For  the  moment  the  great 
need  is  to  impress  on  the  educated  public  the  theological 
meaning  of  marriage.  It  is,  explains  Mr.  Lacey,  alike 
in  the  law  of  nature  and  grace  the  exclusive  union 
"  unius  cum  sola  ",  and  to  allow  remarriage  after 
divorce  is  to  allow  polygamy,  which  is  hostile  to  the 
well-being  of  the  race  since  it  "  destroys  the  mutuality 
of  right  and  duty  on  which  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife  properly  rests  ".  Even  if  the  parties  to  a  marriage 
be  separated,  death  alone  can  break  the  vinculum  which 
unites  them.  While  we  feel  that  Mr.  Lacey  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  indissoluble  monogamy  as  the  law  of 
nature,  we  think  that  some  of  his  readers  will  regret 
that  he  does  not  discuss  at  greater  length  the  recogni- 
tion given  to  polygamy  in  the  Old  Dispensation.  See- 
ing however  that  Christianity  clearly  postulates  mono- 
gamy, the  question  is  only  of  academical  importance. 
But  we  must  turn  to  our  author's  historical  chapters. 
When  S.  Paul  as  prophet  proclaimed  the  Divine  Law 
and  as  legislator  for  the  Church  of  Corinth  gave  his 
own  commandments,  the  history  of  the  Canon  Law  of 
Marriage  commenced,  and  its  whole  code  is  potentially, 
as  our  author  shows,  contained  in  S.  Ignatius'  words  : 
"It  is  proper  for  those  intermarrying  to  effect  their 
union  under  the  bishop,  that  their  marriage  may  be 
after  the  Lord  and  not  after  their  own  lust".  From 
the  first  we  see  the  Christian  Church  enforcing  through 
its  penitential  discipline  its  own  marriage  code  on  its 
children.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lacey  shows  us  that 
in  matters  where  morality  was  not  involved  a  certain 
deference  was  paid  to  the  State's  marriage  law.  Strong 
objection,  for  instance,  was  taken  to  the  action  of 
Callistus,  who  allowed  Christian  women  of  high  rank 
to  intermarry  with  slaves.  It  naturally  followed  that 
when  the  Roman  Empire  became  Christian  the  civil 
law  of  marriage  was  modified  in  a  Christian  sense  ;  but 
the  process  was  a  slow  one,  and  neither  the  legislation 
of  the  Theodosian  Emperors  nor  of  Justinian  en- 
tirely identified  the  Imperial  law  of  marriage  with 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  seventh  century  Gregory  the  Great  told 
Augustine  of  Canterbury  that  the  secular  laws  of  the 
Roman  State  allowed  marriages  of  which  the  Church 
could  not  approve.  But  the  Church's  own  system  was 
already  showing  signs  of  variance  in  East  and  West. 
Long  before  the  great  schism,  the  Council  of  Trullo 
in  692  had  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  the  marriage 
law  of  Eastern  Christendom  and  Russia  has  developed. 
In  893  a  marriage  blessed  by  the  Church  became  for  the 
Eastern  Empire  the  only  lawful  form  of  marriage  at  civil 
law.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Greek  Church  recognises 
the  righl  of  divorced  people  to  remarry.  Mr.  Lacey 
explains  its  attitude  on  the  question.  When  a  divorce 
is  granted  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  marriage  has 


been  dissolved.  "  The  bond  remains  and  the  parties 
are  not  set  free  to  contract  another  marriage  at 
pleasure ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  authority  can  give  a 
licence  to  marry  in  spite  of  this  impediment,  and  it  seems 
to  be  granted  pretty  freely  to  those  who  ask." 

In  the  West  the  marriage  law  has  a  different  history. 
In  all  countries  acknowledging  the  Papal  jurisdiction 
marriage  passes  under  the  control  of  the  Church  and 
is  regulated  by  the  Canon  Law.  In  other  words,  the 
Church  has  imposed  its  disciplinary  system  of  marriage 
on  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  But  in  so  doing  it 
has  weakened  its  moral  witness.  As  legislator  and 
judge  it  has  sacrificed  the  care  of  souls  to  social  order. 
It  never  allows  that  a  marriage  can  be  dissolved ; 
but  the  intricacy  of  its  rules  as  to  impediments  makes 
numberless  marriages  to  be  nullities  in  the  eyes  of  its 
canonists.  The  failure  of  the  Church  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Spiritualty  of  England  honestly  be- 
lieved Henry  VIII.  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  annul- 
ment of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Aragon. 

Black  as  is  the  picture  that  the  late  Middle  Ages 
present,  the  Reformation  adds  little  save  fresh  con- 
fusion to  the  marriage  law  of  Western  Christendom. 
Lutheranism  treats  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  and 
it  gives  its  control  to  the  secular  prince.  Calvin  is  more 
logical.  He  agrees  with  Luther  that  it  is  for  the  civil 
ruler  to  administer  the  marriage  law,  provided  that 
the  law  which  he  administers  is  the  law  of  God  pro- 
claimed in  the  New  Testament.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  jurists  of  Leiden  Calvinism  developed  a  marriage 
law  based  on  what  it  deemed  New  Testament 
principles  for  the  United  Provinces  and  Scotland,  a 
code  which  had  its  merits  but  which  is  vitiated 
by  its  illogical  view  that  the  marriage  tie  is  dis- 
solved by  adultery.  Meanwhile  in  England,  in  spite 
of  the  Reformation,  marriage  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  these  courts  are 
themselves  now  subject  to  the  law  of  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  not  however  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Legislature  in  Lord  Ross'  case  introduces 
the  evil  precedent  of  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  makes  marriages  not 
contracted  in  parish  churches,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
null  and  void,  thus  sweeping  away  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  validity  of  marriage  rests 
on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  In  this  legislation  Church 
and  State  cooperate,  for  the  English,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hooker's  teaching,  alone  among  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  a  body  politic  in  which  Church  and 
Slate  are  indissolubly  united.  The  idea  survives  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  institution 
of  civil  marriage  and  even  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857. 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  that  confronts  us  to-day 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  public  too  muddleheaded  to 
realise  that  State  and  Church  are  no  longer  two  aspects 
of  the  same  society  regards  the  clergyman  who  obeys 
the  Church's  canons  as  the  insubordinate  servant  of  the 
civil  power. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  lands  that  have  abjured  the 
Papacy  that  the  Reformation  epoch  is  followed  by  a 
modification  of  the  marriage  law.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  which  has  anticipated  Lord  Hardwicke's  legisla- 
tion in  the  Tametsi  decree  (which  makes  the  presence  of 
a  priest  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  marriage),  sings 
the  true  swan  song  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  it  marks 
the  last  effort  of  the  Church  to  make  laws  for  a  united 
Christendom.  Soon  the  Jesuits  of  the  counter-Reforma- 
tion are  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  a 
societas  perfecta  independent  of  the  civil  ruler,  while  the 
"  Politiques  "  in  France  are  demonstrating  that  the 
State  is  independent  of  theXmurch.  True  the  Bourbons 
leave  the  nominal  control  of  marriage  relations  to  the 
Church  courts  ;  but  the  lawyers  none  the  less  insist  that 
the  contract  of  marriage,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sacrament,  is  a  temporal  matter  subject  to  tin-  civil 
law,  a  view  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  sternly 
enforces.  Then  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  legisla- 
tion of  Joseph  II.  popularises  the  idea  of  civil  marriage, 
while  the  marriage  laws  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
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ol  the  Napoleonic  Empire  introduce  into  Catholic  lands 
the  modern  conception  of  divorce  as  the  destruction  of 
the  vinculum  of  marriage.  It  is  significant  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  First  Empire  marriage  is  by 
law  dissolvable  by  mutual  consent,  an  outrage  on 
Christianity  to  which  even  the  present  French  Republic 
has  not  yet  risen. 

To  restore  to  the  Church  even  in  Catholic  Europe 
its  mediaeval  control  of  the  marriage  law  would  be 
neither  possible  nor  desirable.  The  moral  which  Mr. 
Lacey  draws  for  Christendom  at  large  is  that  which 
he  draws  for  England — that  the  Church  should  (while 
treating  the  State's  law  with  respect  and  obeying  it  in 
matters  when  obedience  is  possible  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christian  duty)  seek  only  to  secure  the  right 
to  maintain  over  her  members  her  own  laws,  and 
he  believes  that  in  the  Ne  Temere  decree  the 
Papacy  has  taken  an  important  step  in  this  direction. 
For  unlike  the  "  Tametsi  "  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  Ne  Temere  excludes  from  the  marriages  which  it 
disallows  those  of  the  "  acatholici  "  (that  is  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  baptised).  Although  the  Pope 
classes  among  his  spiritual  subjects  for  this  purpose 
those  who  have  at  any  time  held  the  faith  of  Rome,  the 
decree  seems  an  implicit  abandonment  of  the  old  claim 
of  the  Papacy  to  legislate  for  Christendom.  Yet  the 
reception  which  the  decree  has  met  from  British  and 
Irish  Protestants  no  less  than  the  difficulties  of  its 
application  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  proves  how- 
arduous  a  task  it  will  be  to  effect  that  solution  of  the 
problem  which  both  Mr.  Lacey  and  we  ourselves  desire. 


"  ADNAM'S  ORCHARD." 

"  Adnam's  Orchard."  By  Sarah  Grand.  London  :  Heine- 
mann.    1912.  6s. 

IT  must  be  conceded  to  Mrs.  Grand  that  she  does  not 
stint  her  canvas.  She  may  fail  in  the  production 
of  her  picture,  but  at  least  she  gives  in  mere  super- 
ficies a  full  measure.  She  aims  at  depicting  an  entire 
countryside,  from  the  duke  in  his  castle  down,  through 
the  squire,  the  rector,  the  yeoman  to  the"  publican, 
the  labourer  and  the  tramp ;  and  she  intends,  it  is 
evident,  to  do  it  thoroughly,  since  after  a  close  printed 
volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  we  are  met  by 
an  announcement  that  the  prologue  is  ended,  and  realise 
that  the  scene  has  merely  been  set  for  the  story  that 
is  to  follow.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of 
such  a  conception  even  while  we  realise  that  though 
it  may  be  well  suited  to  the  author's  methods,  its  ampli- 
tude is  a  fatal  encouragement  to  that  discursiveness 
which  goes  so  far  to  mar  her  real  talent  as  a  narrator. 
It  is  moreover  in  such  a  wide  field  that  her  particular 
egoism  most  reveals  its  weakness.  Creative  ability  is 
essential  if  so  varied  a  world  is  to  be  peopled  with  any 
semblance  to  reality,  and  a  complete  impartiality  in 
designation  must  be  observed.  But  Mrs.  Grand  is  in 
no  sense  creative,  and  she  is  not  sufficiently  impartial 
to  make  even  an  accurate  copy.  The  result  is  that  the 
wider  the  scene  the  further  she  is  forced  to  spread  her 
own  personality,  and  the  more  unpleasantly  conscious 
we  become  of  the  extent  to  which  her  puppets  have  been 
"  faked  "  in  order  to  make  them  contribute  effectively 
to  the  presentment  of  her  ideas.  The  "  faking  "  may 
possibly  be  quite  unconscious  :  it  is  a  defect  of  her 
vision,  and  of  most  honourable  intentions  to  be  of 
service  to  her  kind.  Her  temperament,  however  valu- 
able to  a  reformer,  is  the  very  worst  for  an  artist,  and 
the  desire  to  alter  almost  everything  to  her  conception 
of  the  profitable  is  of  direct  disservice  to  the  seeing  of 
things  as  they  are. 

The  dissertations  in  the  book  on  more  subjects  than 
one  can  remember  would,  if  excised,  render  what  is 
left  of  it  considerably  more  wieldy,  though  the  mere 
omission  might  not  suffice  to  improve  it  as  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  not  so  much  the  book  which  is  hampered 
by  its  superfluous  matter  as  the  writer's  mind  ;  it  is 
there  that  the  mischief  is  done,  and  that  the  distortions 
are  engendered.      The  desire  to  preach  sermons  on 


heredity,  intensive  culture,  spiritualism,  education, 
music,  social  science,  radicalism,  women's  rights,  the 
governing  classes,  and  a  dozen  other  blood-heating  sub- 
jects is  a  terrible  equipment  for  any  but  a  pamphleteer. 
In  a  novel  written  with  such  a  desire  it  is  vain  to  expect 
the  dispassionate  assessment  of  anything  as  it  is;  the 
characters  are  all  pressed  into  the  preacher's  service, 
and  are  either  exhibiting  her  preconceptions  or  adding 
an  amen  to  her  conclusions.  Mrs.  Grand  is  clever  enough 
and  earnest  enough  to  render  such  a  process  interesting, 
and  her  cleverness  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  it  is  so 
often  employed  in  weakening  the  illusion  of  reality  by  a 
too  obvious  manipulation  of  her  material.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  people  in  the  story  one  would  have 
liked  to  believe  in,  the  women  especially,  but  there  is 
not  one  that  is  not  robbed  didactically  of  tactical 
humanity  in  order  to  become  strategically  impressive. 
To  this  may,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  the  failure  to 
produce  a  sense  of  unity  on  the  big  canvas.  Each 
group  exists  apart,  in  spite  of  a  careful  artificial  linking 
together  of  interests  and  relationship,  and  the  indi- 
viduals in  each  group  are  similarly  dissevered.  Per- 
sonal absurdities  often  tend  to  make  a  character 
coherent,  but  Mrs.  Grand  always  seems  to  lay  stress 
on  those  which  have  an  opposite  tendency,  as  when 
she  uses  flighty  little  Lena  as  an  instrument  for  Chris- 
tian teaching,  or  saddles  the  grave  Mrs.  Pratt  with 
spiritistic  superstitions. 

But  the  disability  from  which  most  the  author  suffers 
she  has  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  "  All  of  which, 
being  obvious,  clamours  for  instant  expression."  In 
this  book  are  many  efforts  to  present  forcibly  things 
that  are  worth  saying,  but  it  is  this  clamorous  insistence 
on  the  obvious  that  spoils  it  There  may  be  those 
to  whom  Mrs.  Grand's  multifarious  propaganda  may 
seem  original  and  impressive,  and  the  book  appear 
as  a  storehouse  of  audacious  thought.  They  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  others  to  whom  a  second-hand  en- 
thusiasm makes  no  appeal,  or  who  have  already  turned 
the  flank  of  most  of  her  propositions.  In  spite  of  that 
one  must  pay  a  tribute  to  a  personality  which  contrives 
to  be  detaining  in  spite  of  pleonastic  excesses  and 
creative  failure.  These  at  least  bear  witness  to  an 
alert  and  interested  outlook  on  humanity,  and  if  that 
be  already  at  some  distance  from  the  van,  the  difference 
may  prove  an  advantage  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
readers  who  are  still  further  from  it. 


LAW  BOOKS. 

"The  New  Land  Taxes  and  their  Practical  Application."  By 
T.  B.  Napier.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons. 
1912.  18s. 

The  fh-st  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1910,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  causes  to  which  Dr.  Bateman  Napier  owed 
the  County  Court  Judgeship  which  he  received  soon  after  its 
publication.  It  is  very  rarely  that  such  a  reward  follows 
legal  authorship.  Dr.  Napier  was  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  this  fact  does  not  appear  in  this  purely  profes- 
sional treatise.  In  the  Preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  first 
edition  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  successfully  framing  Acts 
of  Parliament  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  Conveyancing 
Law.  "  But  ",  he  said,  "  when  behind  the  technicalities 
of  a  Bill  great  principles  are  believed  to  be  at  stake  which 
excite  the  utmost  passions  of  party,  those  difficulties  are 
multiplied  a  hundredfold."  This  amounts  to  saying  of  the 
whole  Act  what  a  King's  Counsel  said  of  the  title,  the 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  that  it  is  barbarous;  and  all 
the  faults  of  badly  drawn  Acts  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Napier  has  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  writing  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  and  summing 
up  the  results  of  experience  under  the  Act,  with  a  comparison 
between  his  first  tentative  and  hazardous  constructions  of 
the  sections  and  the  actual  decisions  since.  The  book  is 
otherwise  in  all  respects  now  brought  up  to  date,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  of  text-books  on  an  Act  which 
confers  on  the  legal  profession  as  great  a  boon  as  it  has  ever 
received  from  any  Government. 

"  Goodeve's  Modern  Law  of  Personal  Property."  Fifth  Edition. 
By  John  Herbert  Williams  and  William  Morse  Crowdy. 
London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.    1912.  20s. 

With  "Goodeve's  Modern  Law  of  Real  Property"  and 
"Goodeve's  Modern  Law  of  Personal  Property"  in  his 
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possession  the  reader,  whether  a  professional  student  of  law 
or  an  ordinary  educated  person  who  desires  to  understand  the 
principles  of  our  law  of  property,  has  the  key  to  both.  In 
looking  over  this  fifth  edition,  which  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  editors,  the  lucidity, 
conciseness  and  carefulness  of  its  statements  and  its 
appreciation  of  points  which  may  mislead  have  struck  us 
as  very  noticeable.  Thus  in  regard  to  those  thorny  subjects 
of  possession  and  bailment  we  notice  the  following  typical 
passage:  "In  many  of  the  reported  cases  and  text-books 
there  °is  a  little  confusion  of  language  against  which  the 
student  must  be  on  his  guard".  Then  follows  an  explana- 
tion by  reference  to  the  former  action  of  trespass.  So,  also, 
there  is  a  confusion  as  to  "  qualified  ownership  "  or  "  special 
property  "  and  "  general  ownership  "  or  "  general  pro- 
perty "  which  is  cleared  up  by  a  similar  reference.  This 
edition  has  been  largely  re-written  on  account  of  new  statutes 
relating  to  marine  insurance,  trade-marks,  designs,  patents, 
companies,  and  copyright.  All  the  modern  subjects  of  per- 
sonal property  are  treated  here  sufficiently  for  the  student, 
and  the  practitioner  by  reference  to  it  will  find  a  clue  to 
whatever  he  may  further  require. 

"The  Law  of  Negotiable  Securities."  By  William  Willis.  Third 
Edition.  By  Joseph  Hurst.  London :  Stevens  and  Haynes. 
1912.    7s.  6d. 

Since  the  second  edition  of  these,  we  might  say  famous, 
six  lectures  of  which  this  book  is  composed,  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  their  able  and 
original  author  has  died.  Mr.  Joseph  Hurst,  who  is  well 
known  as  the  senior  editor,  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  of 
"  Principles  of  Commercial  Law  ",  has  edited  this  third 
edition  without  altering  its  scope  by  attempting  to  turn 
it  into  a  formal  text-book.  This  is  to  exercise  a  wise  and 
pious  discretion,  for  the  lectures  were  characteristic  of  their 
author,  and  they  should  long  keep  him  in  the  memory 
of  the  profession  after  his  own  generation,  who  smiled  at 
and  yet  admired  and  respected  him,  is  no  more.  The  "  gentle- 
men of  England  "  who  were  not  lawyers  used  to  learn  their 
law  from  Blackstone ;  so  we  should  say  that  any  of  this  class 
who  want  to  know  about  negotiable  securities — and  who  does 
not  when  commercial  interest  is  greater  among  them  than 
their  former  Justice  of  the  Peace  interests  ? — should  read 
Willis,  who  is  ' '  elementary  ' '  in  the  legal  sense,  as  befitted  a 
lecturer  to  an  audience  of  law  and  commercial  students,  and 
yet  learned  though  popular  in  style. 

"  An  Epitome  of  Bailway  Law."  By  Ernest  Edwin  George 
Williams.    London  :  Stevens  and  Haynes.    1912.    6s.  net. 

It  was  a  bold  conception  of  Mr.  Williams  to  epitomise 
Railway  Law  into  "  a  book  small  enough  for  the  pocket  when 
going  into  Court,  but  yet  by  economy  of  language,  full  enough 
to  explain,  or  indicate  the  explanation  of,  the  multifarious 
points  of  law  affecting  railway  companies  and  their  relations 
with  the  public".  Strictly  understanding  railway  law  as 
concerned  with  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers  under 
the  common  law  and  under  statute,  Mr.  Williams'  attempt 
may  be  admitted  to  be  very  successful ;  and  it  is  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  for  law  students,  or  for  railway  officials, 
or  any  member  of  the  public  who,  as  passenger  or  trader,  has 
any  concern  with  the  subject.  The  book  should  appeal  to 
a  large  class  of  readers,  as  it  deals  ably  with  subjects  of 
every-day  occurrence,  and  opens  up  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  Stato  control  of  trading  enterprises. 

"  Limited  Liability  Companies."  [By  J.  Ashton  Cross.  London  : 
Simpkins.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

This  book  has  many  features  of  originality  and  striking 
value.  For  a  complete  working  treatise  on  Company  Law  it 
is  remarkable  in  its  conciseness.  This  conciseness  is  obtained 
in  the  first  place  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  aim  of  making 
it  thoroughly  practical;  and  in  this  Mr.  Ashton  Cross  shows 
tho  hand  of  the  vigorous,  keen,  masterful  expert,  rejoicing 
in  his  ready  acquaintance  with  company  work  in  Court  and 
Chambers.  His  cases  are  not  reaped  with  the  mere  desire  to 
make  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  has  been  before  the 
Courts,  which  is  often  the  craze  of  the  laborious  theoretical 
compiler.  Mr.  Cross  has  selected  his  cases  with  an  eye  to 
their  practical  importance,  and  there  is  no  superfluity.  The 
same  actuality  is  conspicuous  in  the  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  tho  law  and  their  working,  primarily  for  the  use  of 
students,  secondarily  as  a  commentary  and  refresher  of  the 
memory  for  tho  company  lawyer.  Mr.  Cross  claims  that  a 
similar  statement  is  not  to  bo  found  elsewhere;  and  this  very 
probably  is  truo.  Tho  inexperienced  student  is  lost  in 
company  law  if  ho  docs  not  understand  tho  kind  of  business 
op  rations  which  take  placo,  such  as  the  ways  of  promoters 
and  syndicates  in  forming  companies.  All  this  kind  of 
information  Mr.  Ashton  Cross  supplies  from  his  experience. 
Precedents,  forms,  rules,  orders  are  given  with  tho  6amo 


thorough  understanding  of  what  is  required ;  and  as  the 
finishing  touch  of  originality,  and  a  boon  which  lawyers  will 
appreciate,  Mr.  Cross  promises  to  purchasers  each  year  for 
three  years  a  printed  list  of  corrections  and  additions  to  keep 
the  book  up  to  date.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Cross'  book 
gams  anything  by  printing  the  cases  in  the  Index.  It  is  a 
novel  feature  in  law  books;  but  Mr.  Cross'  pride  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  Index — a  very  laudable  one  too — has  misled 
him. 

"A  Short  History  of  English  Law."   By  Edward  Jenks.  London: 
Mthuen.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  Genius  of  the  Common  law."  By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Columbia  University  Press.    1912.    6s.  6d.  net. 

Maitland  and  Pollock's  well-known  history,  and  Dr.  Holds- 
worth's  three  volumes,  which  have  not  yet  completely  dealt 
with  their  subject,  besides  being  incomplete,  are  too  volumi- 
nous for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  student  reading,  or  for 
the  unprofessional  educated  reader  who  desires  only  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  whole  course  of  British  legal 
history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Jenks 
is  the  Director  of  Legal  Studies  of  the  Law  Society,  and  the 
history  of  his  book  is  that  he  was  asked  ten  years  ago  by 
the  present  publishers  to  write  a  one- volume  history.  It 
would  have  been  rather  premature  then,  but  much  legal 
scholarship  in  the  intervening  period  has  been  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  sources  with  all  the  aid  of  modern 
criticism.  Dr.  Holdsworth's  history  from  the  sixteenth 
century  as  yet  is  unpublished,  but  Mr.  Jenks  has  taken  up 
the  story  since ;  and  Dr.  Holdsworth  has,  in  a  sense,  collabo- 
rated by  reading  the  proofs.  No  book  could  have  better 
credentials ;  and  we  may  say,  especially  of  the  more  recent 
part  containing  the  modem  changes  in  the  land  laws  and 
other  substantive  laws  and  in  legal  procedure,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  survey  for  any  class  of  reader.  Of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  book  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that  if  the  reader 
knows  Mr.  Jenks'  book,  or  in  any  other  manner  has  acquired 
some  knowledge  and  feeling  for  English  law,  Sir  Frederick's 
"  Genius  of  the  Common  Law  "  will  charm  him  with  the 
art  by  which  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of  literature  and 
culture  about  legal  history  and  legal  concepts.  The  book 
consists  of  eight  Carpentier  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Columbia  University. 

"The  Law  Belating  to  Eetting  Offences."  By  Huntly  Jenkins, 
T.  W.  Morley  and  E.  J.  Purchase.  Iondon:  Stevens  and 
Sons.    1912.  5s. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so.  small  a  law  book  as  this  has  a 
triple  authorship.  Moreover,  it  is  among  those  equally  rare 
law  books  that  are  not  designed  for  barristers,  or  solicitors, 
or  students  alone,  but  quite  as  much  for  others  who  may  be 
interested  from  any  point  of  view  in  betting.  The  subject 
has  j>eculiar  complexity,  and  yet  it  enters  so  largely  into 
everyday  personal  and  social  life  that  for  a  book  so  legal 
and  yet  so  popularly  written  as  this  we  should  anticipate  a 
sale  far  beyond  legal  bounds.  Everything  is  to  be  found  here 
relating  to  betting.  All  the  important  cases  are  given ;  the 
history  is  explained  as  preliminary  to  the  Acts ;  and  the 
extracts  from  the  judgments  in  such  cases'  as  Hawke  v. 
Dunn  and  Powell  v.  Kempton  Park  Racecourse  Company  are 
at  such  length  as  to  make  not  only  instructive  but  amusing 
reading.  We  cannot  better  describe  the  book  than  as  one 
that  appeals  to  lawyers  and  to  men  of  the  world,  whether  they 
are  lawyers  or  laymen. 


THE  NOVEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Events  in  South-East  Europe  have  moved  so  fast  that 
the  monthly  reviewer  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  them. 
Hence,  though  the  war  in  the  Balkans  began  on  16  October, 
the  November  reviews  discuss  a  situation  which  is  already 
history.  Sir  Edwin  Pears  wx-ites  in  the  "  Contemporary  " 
of  "  The  Crisis  in  Turkey  ",  and  regards  war  as  "  almost  in- 
evitable "  ;  in  the  same  Review  we  have  Dr.  Dillon,  who 
knew  that  the  war  had  started  but  had  no  idea  which  way 
its  fortunes  would  go.  He  therefore  talks  of  impotent 
diplomacy,  of  journalistic  ignorance  which  charges  Russia 
and  Austria  with  intrigue  and  of  the  prospects  of  a  speedy 
peace.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mitra  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century" 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  warn  England  that  she  must 
readjust  her  relations  with  Hindu  and  Moslem  if  she  would 
be  free  to  assert  herself  in  Europe.  Mr.  Mitra  is  a  Hindu, 
and  he  suggests  that  British  diplomatists  must  take  steps 
to  have  the  Hindu  on  their  side  if  tho  Turks  should  force 
a  critical  situation  upon  England.  Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  who 
seems  to  have  an  article  ready  for  every  crisis,  economic, 
national,  or  international,  says  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  that 
if  tho  war  should  end  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  a  European 
war  will  only  bo  avoided  by  a  partition  which  would  givo 
Constantinople  to  Russia  and  Salonika  to  Austria-Hungary. 
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Mr.  H.  Charles  Woods  follows  Mr.  Barker  with  an  account 
of  the  reorganised  Turkish  Army".  When  Mr.  Woods  wrote 
he  said  it  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  new  Turkish 
Army  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  heavy  task  which 
the  Government  had  thrown  upon  it ;  almost  before  the 
article  appeared  the  army,  created  by  the  "  drastic  reforms  " 
of  the  Young  Turks,  had  gone  down  before  the  Allies.  Of 
two  articles  on  Montenegro  one,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ",  is 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian,  who  says  that  Montenegro's  crying 
need  is  a  railway  which  shall  connect  her  with  the  European 
system;  the  other,  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century",  is  by 
Mr.  Wadham  Peacock,  who  tells  us  that  the  separation  of 
Montenegro  and  Servia  can  only  be  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment. "King  Nicolas'  ambition  is  not  to  reign  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  the  ancient  Czars  never  held,  but  to 
make  a  Servian  Empire  with  most  probably  Scodra.  the  old 
Czarigrad,  miscalled  Scutari,  as  its  capital."  Major-Genera] 
W.  G.  Knox  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  describes  the 
adventures  of  a  subaltern — himself — in  the  Russo- Turkish 
War  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  concludes  that  "a  brand- 
new  Christian  kingdom  must  be  carved  out  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  ". 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  writes  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  of  "Practical  Imperialism ".  He  begins  with 
our  need  for  centralisation  of  defence:  "We  cannot  safely 
rely  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  on  the  present  loose 
arrangements  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions. 
The  Empire  requires  for  its  security  an  Imperial  Army  and 
an  Imperial  Fleet,  paid  for  out  of  an  Imperial  Exchequer, 
and  controlled  and  directed  by  an  Imperial  Government. 
The  defence  of  the  Empire  must  be  organised.  But  only  the 
unification  of  the  Empire  will  make  possible  the  creation 
of  an  adequate  organisation  ".  The  only  possible  machinery 
for  this  centralisation,  concludes  the  Duke,  is  Tariff  Reform. 
Another  side  of  the  Imperial  question  is  touched  on  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ".  Mr.  Gardiner 
follows  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  plan  of  Imperial  Government 
until  it  comes  to  the  breaking  up  of  England.  "  It  is  here  ", 
says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "  that  Mr.  Churchill  departs  from  the 
plain  line  of  thought.  The  unity  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  he  sees.  Here  are  clear  spheres  for  national  Parlia- 
ments. But  England  is  different.  England  is  too  big.  It 
is  not  a  parliamentary  unit.  It  must  be  broken  up  into 
fragments,  each  with  a  Parliament  of  its  own.  There  is  to 
be  a  Parliament  for  Lancashire  and  a  Parliament  for  York- 
shire, and  one  for  the  Midland  Counties  and  one  for  London, 
and  one  or  two  in  the  West — and  so  on.  In  all  this  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  principle  at  work.  Nottingham  has  no 
interest  in  common  with  Birmingham  which  it  does  not  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  York  has  much  more  affinity 
with  Exeter  than  it  has  with  Bradford  or  Halifax.  The 
operations  of  these  little  Parliaments  would  not  subserve 
any  national  tradition  ".  Mr.  Gardiner's  criticism  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  hept archie  idea,  is  just ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
(Continued  on  page  588.) 
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GREAT  SLUMP   IN  STOCKS. 

The  Turkish-Balkan  Trouble  and  How  it  Affects 
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The  now  familiar  newspaper  headline  "  Slump  in 
Stocks  "  is  giving  great  concern  to  investors  and  stock- 
holders throughout  the  country.  Capital  values  are 
becoming  so  depreciated  that  the  Turkish-Balkan  trouble 
provides  another  reason  why  an  annuity,  with  its 
profitable  and  guaranteed  return,  should  be  substituted 
for  the  uncertain  dividends  and  fluctuating  values 
possessed  nowadays  by  ordinary  securities. 

THE    FOLLOWING  EXAMPLES 
of  annuities  now  being  paid  by  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  this 
form  of  investment  over  the  ordinary  methods. 

A  gentleman  of  54,  with  a  delicate  wife,  aged  49, 
and  no  children,  buys  an  annuity  of  _£~8oo  a  year,  costing 
^"10,100.  This  annuity  is  paid  him  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and,  moreover,  the  Company  guarantees  that  even  if  he 
should  die  to-morrow  the  payments  will  be  continued  for 
ten  years.  In  order  that  the  wife  shall  absolutely  be 
provided  for  if  she  is  still  alive  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
she  has  the  privilege  of  paying  another  ^1500,  and 
having  the  ^800  yearly  continued  throughout  the 
remainder  of  lite. 

Three  sisters,  aged  62,  69,  and  72,  deposit  ^"1500, 
and  receive  a  joint  annuity  of  ^Ti 35,  payable  half-yearly, 
until  the  death  of  the  last  survivor. 

Assets  of  over  nine  million  pounds  (,£9,000,000),  in- 
vested under  Government  supervision,  and  an  undivided 
surplus  of  over  one  million  pounds  (^1,000,000)  are 
sufficient  proof  of  the  absolute  safety  and  strength  of  the 
Sun  Life  of  Canada.  And  there  is  a  Sun  Life  of  Canada 
annuity  for  every  contingency — yourself,  your  wife  and 
yourself,  your  son,  your  daughter. 

Write  to-day,  giving  age,  amount  to  be  invested,  and 
the  form  of  provision  you  wish  to  make,  and  we  will 
send  you  full  details.  Address  :  J.  F.  Junkin,  Manager, 
SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 
1 16  Canada  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand  W.C. 
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observe  how  he  refuses  to  apply  to  the  Government's  Home 
Rule  plan,  which  he  accepts,  the  same  principles  whereby 
he  destroys  the  plan  of  Mr.  Churchill,  which  he  rejects. 

The  Government's  difficulty  with  Ulster  is  strongly  under- 
lined by  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  in  the  "  National  ".  Mr.  Corn- 
ford  has  very  recently  returned  from  Ulster.  He  has 
formed  his  ideas  on  the  spot,  and  knows  that  the  imminence 
of  civil  war  is  not  a  political  fancy.  He  hero  describes  a 
meeting  of  the  Unionists,  and  how  it  ended  :  "  The  lecturer 
invited  questions.  After  a  pause,  a  huge  man  in  working 
clothes,  an  ex-soldier,  said  :  '  When  are  we  going  to  have 
rifles?  Are  we  to  be  shot  down  like  dogs  and  not  shoot  in 
reply  ?  When  are  we  going  to  have  rifles  ?  '  Instantly  every 
face  lit,  and  every  eye  glared  upon  the  chairman.  It  was 
the  only  question  in  their  minds.  It  is  the  only  question 
now".  An  equally  vigorous  "National"  article  appears 
anonymously  upon  the  "  Radical  Plutocracy  ".  It  is  a 
study  in  Radical  principles  as  practised  by  successful 
Liberals ;  and  helps  us  considerably  to  understand  why 
successful  Liberals  are  unable  to  appreciate  how  great  will 
be  their  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
Unionists. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  writing  on  "  State  Toryism  and  Social 
Reform  "  in  the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  ",  opposes 
both  Individualism  and  Socialism.  The  essence  of  Tory 
Social  Reform,  he  says,  is  "  the  study  of  the  real  aptitudes 
of  the  people.  It  is,  precisely,  here  that  Individualism  and 
Socialism  fail  alike  ".  Mr.  Smith  would  give  nine  out  of 
ten  men  the  security  they  want  and  the  tenth  man  the 
opportunity  he  desires.  "  Security  of  tenure  in  all  classes 
of  life  where  such  tenure  is  not  a  national  evil :  that  is 
the  doctrine  of  Toryism.  Opportunity  for  talent  to  develop 
its  own  potentialities  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  where 
such  a  development  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State :  that 
is  the  doctrine  of  Toryism." 

Mrs.  Sturge  Gretton  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  writes  very 
truly  of  the  letters  of  Meredith  :  "  One  thing  these  volumes 
make  very  clear  is  that  violences — violations  almost — of 
expression  were  natural  to  Meredith.  They  occur  in  these 
letters  at  points  where  affectation  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
where  to  most  men  of  sensitiveness  in  the  least  comparable 
to  his,  they  would  have  been  impossible.  These  points  are 
at  the  heart  of  his  life  ".  It  seems  impossible  to  exhaust  the 
interest  of  these  letters.  Every  reader  finds  a  new  facet  of 
the  writer  to  present  and  to  admire. 

Halfpenny  criticism  of  the  theatre  is  bad  ;  penny  criticism 
is  worse ;  and  it  seems  that  criticism  at  a  shilling  or  half-a- 
crown  is  worst  of  all.  Mr.  J.  E.  Harold  Terry  writes  of 
"  A  Winter's  Tale  "  at  the  Savoy  in  the  "  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge". However,  it  appears  almost  too  late  to  do 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  any  very  great  harm,  otherwise  we 
should  have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Mr.  Barker. 
Shakespeare  may  reasonably  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. Pace  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  we  prefer  the  Professors 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Harold  Terry. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 
Both  the  "Quarterly"  and  the  "Edinburgh"  devote 
lengthy  and  useful  articles  to  the  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States ;  though  the  election  is  over,  these  articles 
may  be  studied  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  political, 
economic,  and  personal  events  which  led  up  to  the  Republican 
debacle.  Perhaps  the  moral  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  "  phrase  that  "with  the  era  of  great  industrial 
trusts  that  began  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  organised  in  1901.  and  with-  the  consequent  almost 
general  deposition  of  the  individual  manufacturer  in  favour 
of  the  promoter  and  financier  of  trusts,  the  tariff  contingent 
of  the  big  business  interests  began  to  overplay  the  game  ". 
The  campaign,  says  the  "Quarterly",  will  leave  indelible 
marks  on  the  American  people,  though  apparently  "  the 
indelible  marks"  are  not  expected  to  be  very  deej).  "  The 
electorate  has  become  more  and  more  sceptical  as  to  the 
honesty  of  party  professions,  and  perceives  with  a  profound 
sense  of  chagrin  that  it  matters  little  what  promises  are 
made ;  after  elections  the  money  power,  the  '  invisible 
party',  will  be  found  in  the  ascendant."  Another  question 
discussed  in  both  reviews — by  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson  in 
the  "Quarterly"  and  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  in  the  "Edin- 
burgh "—is  that  of  the  rise  in  prices.  It  is  a  question  that 
presses  on  certain  classes  in  the  United  States,  with  all  their 
prosperity,  not  less  sharply  than  on  the  people  of  Europe. 
What  Professor  Nicholson  culls  "  the  revised  version  of  th<* 
quantity  theory  "  connecting  supplies  of  gold  with  recent 
prices  is  rejected  by  both.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  seems  to  think 
the  increase  in  the  outlay  on  the  "extras"  of  life — better 
furniture,  motor  cars,  theatres,  golf,  football,  and  "such 
doubtful  luxuries  as  Government  inspectors  and  Insurance 
Commissioners  "— has  involved  a  decline  in  the  output  .of 


foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  "  The  primary  requisites  of 
life  and  industry,  produced  largely  by  hard  human  labour, 
have  tended  to  grow  clearer ;  the  '  extras  ',  produced  mostly 
by  machinery,  have  grown  cheaper." 

In  the  "  Quarterly  "  appears  a  strong  article  on  the  Ulster 
Covenant  which  will  be  read  with  mixed  feelings  by 
Unionists  :  the  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that  Ulster  should 
wait  till  she  is  opjjressed  under  Home  Rule  before  preparing 
to  take  up  arms?  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  the  "  Edinburgh", 
writing  on  "Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Study",  does  not 
touch  politics,  but  treats  his  subject  from  the  philosophic 
point  of  view.  The  political  contribution  to  the  "Edin- 
burgh" is  supplied  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann,  who  is  in 
his  happiest  vein  in  showing  how  "history  testifies  unmis- 
takably and  unanimously  to  the  j>assion  of  democracies  for 
incompetence".  He  thinks  the  Liberal  party  will  be  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  Labour-Socialist  leaders  till  the  last 
penny  has  been  squeezed  out  of  the  landowner,  when  the 
turn  of  the  shareholder  and  the  financier  will  come.  When 
under  a  Labour-Socialist  regime  all  indirect  taxation  is 
abolished,  a  5s.  in  the  pound  income-tax  will  be  necessary  to 
run  the  State.  The  case  for  Tariff  Reform  could  hardly 
be  put  more  concisely  than  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  article  in  the  "Church 
Quarterly  Review  "  is  that  on  the  Banister-Thompson  case 
and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act  of  1907.  The  writer 
labours  hard  to  show  that  all  that  has  been  determined  by 
the  case  is  that  a  marriage  now  civilly  permitted  cannot 
be  said  to  constitute  such  evil  life  as  justifies  a  parish 
priest  in  repelling  from  Communion.  Still  the  cruel  fact 
remains ;  the  Act  solemnly  promised  that  no  clergyman  was 
to  be  punished  for  doing  that  which  he  might  lawfully  have 
done  had  it  not  been  passed  ;  Canon  Thompson  would  have 
been  bound,  the  day  before  it  was  passed,  to  repel  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Banister  from  Communion,  and  he  is  now  condemned 
for  doing  that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  This  is  the 
Church's  case  against  the  State;  and  it  is  a  poor  rejoinder 
for  the  State  to  complain  that  the  Church  has  only  one 
penalty — excommunication — for  all  offences,  great  or  small. 
Dr.  Burney  returns  to  the  charge  against  Professor 
Kennett's  theory  of  Maccabean  prophecies  in  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah,  and  he  certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
older  view.  Prebendary  Faussett  supplies  English  readers 
with  a  careful  criticism  of  Eucken's  religious  position ;  and 
Dr.  Frere  contributes  an  article  on  the  Reconstruction  of 
Worship,  which  is  little  more  than  a  review  of  the  new 
Prayer-book  Dictionary. 

In  addition  to  its  ordinary  able  book  reviews,  the  "  Law 
Quarterly  Review  "  (Stevens  and  Sons,  5s.)  has  two  special 
reviews  in  the  form  of  articles :  one  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey 
K.C.  on  the  fifth  edition  of  Westlake's  "  Private  Interna- 
tional Law",  in  which  he  discusses  the  influence  of  West- 
lake  on  the  enormous  development  of  that  branch  of  law  in 
England.  The  other  is  an  appreciation  by  Professor  Courtney 
Kenny  of  Mr.  Jenks'  recently  published  excellent  "  Short 
History  of  English  Law  ".  The  second  of  several  articles 
by  Syed  H.  R.  Abdul  Majid,  entitled  "  A  Historical  Study 
of  Mohammedan  Law  ",  deals  with  the  legal  view  of  the 
Caliphate,  a  very  topical  subject  when  the  position  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan  amongst  Mohammedans  might  become  of 
particular  importance.  In  connexion  with  this,  an  article 
on  "  Judicial  Legislation  in  Egypt",  by  Mr.  Norman  Bent- 
wich,  should  be  read.  Mr.  Julius  Hirschfeld  has  an  article 
on  "  Legal  Procedure  in  Anglo-German  Cases  ",  and  dis- 
cusses a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Berlin 
mercantile  community  at  the  request  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  proposing  improvements  in  the  law  and  practice 
arising  out  of  the  enormous  and  ever-growing  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Novembre. 

We  are  glad  in  this  number  to  find  M.  de  Sizeranne  wrii  ing 
again  on  artistic  subjects.  It  appears  that  the  place 
of  La  Gioconda  at  the  Louvre  has  been  filled  by 
Raphael's  portrait  of  Balthazar  Castiglione,  the  author  of 
"  II  Cortegiano  ".  Castiglione,  the  friend  of  Raphael,  was 
the  quintessence  of  the  Renaissance  in  its  noblest  aspect.  He 
saw  everything  and  knew  everybody.  He  saw  the  meet  ing  at 
Milan  of  Louis  XII.  and  Cjesar  Borgia  ;  he  saw  Julius  II. 
enter  the  breach  at  Mirandol<\;  he  was  with  Leo  X.  and  his 
cardinals  when  they  hunted  at  Oorneto,  and  he  was  in  the 
company  of  the  same  Pope  when  he  was  reading  Luther's 
first  work  against  the  Church.  He  was  with  Charles  V. 
when  be  heard  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  took  the  challenge 
from  him  to  Francis  I.  Who  else  ever  lived  so  familiarly 
among  such  actors  at  such  an  epoch  of  the  world's  history  ? 

Ekratum. — "  First  Year  at  the  Organ."    By  Percy  Buck.— 

This  book  should  have  been  noticed  as  published  at  -S.  not  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables',  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
•of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


A  Late  Meal 


after  the  dance,  the  theatre 
or  whist  drive,  should  be 
so  .ieth  ng  that  soothes 
and  induces  sleep.  Alco- 
holic stimn'lants  disturb 
the  natural  rest  and  fail 
to  nourish.  The  ideal 
supper  should  be  easily 
digested  and  provide 
Large  Sample  will  be 
Of  Chemists,  1/6 


nourishment.  Full  benefit 
is  assured  by  taking  the 
"Allenburys"  Diet  which 
is  a  partially  predigested 
combination  of  rich  milk 
and  whole  wheat  —  the 
vital  food  elements. 
Made  in  a  minute  — 
ad.l    boiling    water  only. 

sent  for  3d.  stamps. 

and  3/-  per  tin. 


Alien  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.  London 


•fir  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

WB  DAFFODILS 

'  ^$05 T  LOVELY  OF  All  ,  SPRlNC  FLOWERS, 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for  Pot  • 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR   &,  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  Kiiig  Street,  Cowent  Garden,  London. 


WINTER  HOLIDAYS 


IN  THE 


Cornish  Riviera 
&  South  Devon 


afford,  with  a  minimum  of  cost 
and   fatigue,   a   maximum  of 


WARMTH  and 
SUNSHINE 


Obtain  Illustrated  Handbook  entitled  : 
"  Holiday  Haunts  in  the  West,"  Post  Free 
2d.,  from  Superintendent  of  the  Line, 
G.W.R.,  Paddington  Station,  London,  W., 
or    at    G.W.R.    Offices    and  Stations. 


EXPRESS  SERVICES  FROM  ALL  PARTS 
TOURIST    AND    WEEK-END  TICKETS 


G.W.R. 


The  Holiday  Line. 


FRANK  POTTER,  General  Manager. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


9  November,  1912 


TAKE  NOTICE! 


You  can  learn  everything  you  want  to 
know  about  the  autumn  new  books  in 
the  November  BOOK  MONTHLY,  now 
ready,  6d.  It  has  also  special  literary 
articles,  and  it  is  beautifully  illustrated. 


Publishers:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  London. 


THE  NEW  WITNESS 

Conducted  by  the  Editor  and  Staff  of  "  THE  EYE-WITN  ESS.") 
Edited  by  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS  : 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  SOME  PROPHECIES. 

THE  AMAZING  SAMUEL. 

SONNET.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

LEX  v.  THE  POOR.     By  Advocatus  Pauperis. 

THE  SUMMING-UP.    I.  THE  CASE  OF  THE  MARCONI  CONTRACT 
By  Junius. 

CAPTAINS  OF  FINANCE.    By  Norman  Keith. 

A  RETROSPECT.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

ON  PORTRAIT  PAINTING.    By  Desmond  MacCarthv. 

Mr.  CANTON  S  STORIES.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices  :  16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge 

" SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
«ts  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

Tha'  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquest  oned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
h^re  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  lid.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  booh  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office, 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archeology. 

A  Short  Critical  History  of  Architecture  (H.  Heathcote 
Statham).    Batsfnrd.    10s.  net. 

Great  Engravers  (Edited  by  Arthur  M.  Hind).  Rembrandt. 
Heinemann.    2s.  6d.  net. 

French  Artists  of  Our  Day  : — Puvis  de  Chavannes  (With  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Study  by  Andre  Michael,  and 
Notes  by  J.  Laran) ;  Edouard  Manet  (With  an  Introduction 
by  Louis  Hourticq,  and  Notes  by  Jean  LaTan  and  GtoiLes 
Le  Bas).    Heinemann.    3s.  6r/.  net  each. 

BlOGRAPHy. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfiekl  (William 
Flavelle  Monypenny).    Vol  II.    Murray.    12s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Ceolfrid  Abbot  of  the  .Monastery  at  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow  (Edited  by  Douglas  Samuel  Boutfiower).  Sunder- 
land :  Hills.    6s.  net. 

My  Life  (August  Bebel).    Fisher  Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Scenes  and  Memories  (Walburga  Lady  Paget).  Smith,  Elder. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria  (Edited  by  Viscount  Esher, 

G.  C.B.,  G.C.V.O.).    Murray.    2  Vols.    36s.  net. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  and  Her  Circle  (Dr.  E.  Barthez).  Fisher 
Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Chess  for  a  Stake  (Harold  Vallings)  ;  Seven  Scots  Stories  (Jane 

H.  Findlater)  ;  Promise  of  Arden  (Eric  Parker).  Smith- 
Elder.    6s.  each. 

Dilemmas  (Ernest  Dowson).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Fifth  Trumpet  (Paul  Bertrajn)  ;  Pickanock  (Bertal 
Heeney).    Lane.    6s.  each. 

Those  That  Dream  (Yoi  Pawlowska).    Duckworth.  6s. 

The  Ultimate  Conclusion  (A.  C.  Fox-Davies)  ;  Beyond  the  Hills- 
(Maibey  Whittington),  Mary  in  the  Market  (H.  Maxwell), 
6s.  each;  Celine  (M.  V.  de  Regnier),  3s.  6d.  Long. 

Dying  Fires  (Allan  Monkhouse) ;  Beinardine  (Rosina  Filippi). 
Duckworth.    6s.  each. 

The  Cahusac  Mystery  (K.  and  M.  Hesketh  Prichard)  ;  A  Desert 
Rose  (Mrs.  Daskein) ;  Back  Home  (Irvin  S.  Cobb).  Heine- 
mann.   6s.  each. 

The  Nest  (Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick).    Arnold.  6s. 

Palmer's  Green  (Stewart  Caven).    Putnam's.  6s. 

The  Sheriff  of  Badger  (George  Pattullo)  ;  Faith  Brandon 
(Henrietta  Dana  Skinner)  ;  The  Charioteers  (Mary  Tathau 
Wright).    Appleton.    6s.  each. 

Hocken  and  Hemken  (By  "  Q  ").    Blackwood.  6s. 

King-Errant  (Flora  Annie  Steel).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Kitty  O'Donovan  (L.  T.  Meade);  A  City  Schoolgirl  (May 
Balclwin).  5s.  each;  The  Red  Hussar  (Reginald  Horsley) ,: 
A  Cavalier  of  Fortune  (Escott  Lynn)  ;  Sallie's  Children 
(Margaret  Batchelor).    3s.  6d.   each.  Chambers. 

The  All  About  Library.  3s.  6d.  net,  set  of  six  books ;  Babykins. 
Book  ;  Kiddie  Land  (Margaret  U.  Hays  and  Thomas  Burke). 
3s.  6d.  net  each  ;  True  Stories  about  Animals.    2s.  6d.  Dean. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Oliver  Goldsmith).  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    15s.  net. 

Everybody's  S.  Francis  (Maurice  Francis  Egan).  Fisher  Unwin. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Black  Beauty.    The  Autobiography  of  a  Horse  (Anna  Sewell). 

Illustrated  by  Cecil  Aldin.    Jarrold.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story   of    My    Heart    (Richard    Jefferies).  Duckworth. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  (Charles  Reade),  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne,  10s.  6d.  net ;  The  History  of  the  Hoppers 
(Verses  by  B.  Parker;  Illustrated  by  N.  Parker);  Kaptain 
Kiddo  and  Puppo  (Margaret  G.  Hays ;  Pictures  by  Grace  G. 
Wiederseim).    3s.  6d.  net  each.  Chambers. 

A  Book  of  Discovery  (M.  B.  Synge).    Jack.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Blue  Bird  Weather  (Robert  W.  Chambers).  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson.    Appleton.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff  (Emma  C.  Dowd).  3s.  6d.  net;  The 
Children's  Own  Longfellow.    2s.  6<7.  net.  Constable. 

Our  Wonderful  Church  (Gertrude  Hollis)  ;  Some  Wonderful 
Things  in  the  Catechism  (Edward  W.  Osborne).  S  P.C.K. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  (Rev.  Ernest  J.  B.  Kirtlan). 
Kelly.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Peggy  from  Kerry  (L  .T.  Meade).  6s.;  The  Captain  of  the 
King's  Guard  (Commander  E.  H.  Currey).  5s.  Tabitha 
Smallways  (Raymond  Jacberns) ;  Corah's  School  Chums 
(May  Baldwin).    3s.  6d.  each.  Chambers. 

Pioneers  in  Australia  (Sir  Harry  Johnston)  ;  Pioneers  in  India 
(Sir  Harry  Johnston) ;  John  Graham  Sub  Lieutenant  R.N. 
(Fleet  Surgeon  T.  T.  Jeans)  ;  Twin  Sisters  (Rosa  Mulholland). 
6«.  each;  The  Youngest  Sister  (Bessie  Marchant)  j  Two 
Gallant  Sons  of  Devon  (Harrw  Collingwood).  5  s.  each;  The 
Romance  of  Woman's  Influence  [Alice  Corkran) ;  At  Agin- 
court  ((!.  A.  Henty) j  A  Princess  of  Servia  (Bessie  Mar 
chant)  ;  oFes  of  the  Bed  Cockade  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton)  : 
lilarkie's  Children's  Annual.    3s.  6d.  each.  Blackie. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World.  Vol.  XVI II.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Sweet  ami  Maxwell. 
42s.  net. 

(  Continued,  on  page  592). 
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HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for.  — Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  44  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  Ready.    Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


THIS  BOOK  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE 
FOR  THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

SECOND  EDITION.    JUST  READY. 
RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

South  America :  Observations 
and  Impressions.  By  the  right  hon. 

JAMES  BRYCE,  O.M.,  Author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.    With  Maps.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — "  Mr.  Bryce  has  written  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  of  travel  in  our  language,  and  he  has  at  the 
same  time  contrived  to  give  the  world  a  valuable  political 
study  of  the  chief  South  American  States-.  ...  A  noteworthy 
book,  the  best  yet  written  on  the  South  America  of  to-day." 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant 
Hunter.  By  james  Sutherland,  illus- 
trated.   8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Globe.  — "  At  every  turn  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  his 
life,  and  we  marvel  at  his  wonderful  luck.  Yet  his  story  is  so 
simply  and  modestly  told  that  it  compels  belief." 

The  SOUI  Of  Golf.  By  P.  A.  VAILE,  Author 
of  "  Modern  Golf,"  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  6s.  oet. 


Marie    Antoinette  :     Her  Early 

Youth:  1770=1774.  By  lady  young- 
husband.    Illustrated.    8vo.  15s.  net. 


The  Little  World  of  an  Indian 
District  Officer.     By  r.  carstairs, 

Author  of  "British  Work  in  India,"  etc.  With  Map. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


H.  G.  WELLS'S 
MOST  SUCCESSFUL  NOVEL. 

Marriage.      19th  Thousand.  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Mrs.  Lancelot.  6s. 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.    5s.  net. 

The  Manchester  Guardian.  — "  Such  a  fantasy  as  this  book 
is,  with  its  glittering  imagination,  human  insight,  whimsical 
humour,  and  exquisite  writing,  needs  to  be  charged  with  no 
philosophy  in  order  to  make  it  significant." 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze,  or  a  Por- 
trait of  a  Girl :  A  Pastoral  of  the  City. 

6s.  [  Ttiesday. 

ALICE  WILSON  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  Regular  Madam.    6S.  [Tuesday. 

%*  The  story  of  a  high-spirited  young  heroine  in  the  days 
of  George  II.,  and  of  the  war  with  the  French  in  Canada. 


Wealth  and  Welfare.    By  a.  c.  pigou, 

M.A. ,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Author  of"  Protective  and  Preferential  Import 
Duties,"  etc.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

Principles  of  Economics.    By  Dr.  n.  g. 

PIERSON.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  A. 
WOTZEL.    Volume  II.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

***  Previously  published,  Volume  I.    ios.  net. 

Social  Progress  in  Contemporary 

Europe.  By  F.  A.  OGG,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  6d.  net. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  &>  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  will  be  glad  to  send  their 
LIST  OF  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS,  as 
issued,  to  readers  interested  in  current  literature. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  DOWAGER  LADY  NAPIER 
AND  ETTRICK. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W  C  on  MONDAY,  November  II,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  valuable  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Dowager  LADY  NAPIER  AND  ETTRICK., 
for  the  most  part  collected  by  her  husband,  the  late  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T., 
comprising  Antiquarian,  Architectural,  and  Genealogical  Works  on  Scotland  ;  a  series 
of  the  Writings  of  John  Napier,  of  Merchistoun,  including  his  Original  Arithmetical 
Instruments,  called  "  Napier's  Bones  ";  Lord  Napier's  Original  Journal  of  Occurrences 
during  General  Burgoyne's  Campaign  in  America,  1777  ;  Writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Andrew  Lang,  including  some  Presentation  Copies,  and  Works  in  General 
Literature,  and  the  famous  "  Montrose  Relics,"  being  the  Silk  Stocking-,  Sark  and 
Satin  Cap,  in  which  James  Graham,  First  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  executed,  the 
Property  of  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick;  also  the  Library  of  the  late  Canor.  A.  R. 
Maddison,  comprising  Standard  Works,  •chiefly  modern,  including  many 
Works  on  Genealogy  and  Heraldry. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  14,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS 
and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  important  works  on  Architecture,  Furniture,  and 
the  Decorative  Arts,  from  the  library  of  a  Collector,  including  works  by  Adam  (R. 
and  J.),  Albertolli,  Chippendale,  Decker,  Havard,  Hepplewhite,  Ince  and  Mayhew, 
Lasinio,  Piranesi,  Sheraton,  Violet-le-Duc,  &C,  the  property  ofT.  B.Cooper,  Esq. 
(of  Bristol);  and  other  properties  including  Illustrated  Books  (English  and  French), 
Kelmscott  Press  Publications,  Goupil  s  Historical  Monographs,  Books  on  Sport,  and 
Sporting  Prints. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


JAPANESE  WORKS  OF  ART,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  O.  A.  KNIGHT,  ESQ 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  November  22,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  JAPANESE 
WORKS  of  ART,  including  valuable  carved  ivory  statuettes,  miniature  Buddhist 
shrines,  a  carved  ivory  war  trumpet,  and  a  sixteenth  century  European  powder  horn, 
the  property  of  O.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  and  other  properties,  consisting  of  an  antique 
cinerary  urn  and  a  marble  bust,  Japanese  bronze  and  wood  deities,  bronze  statuettes, 

May  be  viewed  two  day-  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

TO  OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES 
AND  SOLICITORS. 

Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions,  Farm 
Buildings,  <Stc. ,  arc  dangerously  under-insured.  The  present  increased  cost 
of  building  is  overlooked  and  the  necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices  :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  as.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles.  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Minebead,  Bidcford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Wejton-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoit,  Norfolk  Broad*,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  eaoh. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  dr*  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  Nkw  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Reprints  and  Translations. 

Simples  Cofates  des  Collines  (Rudyard  Kipling);  Les  Quatie 
Vents  de  L'Esprit  (Victor  Hugo)  ;  Les  Rois  (Jules  Lemaitre)  ;. 
Avant  l'Exil  (Victor  Hugo).    Nelson.    1.?.  net  each. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bridges,  Including  the  Eight 
Dramas.    Frowde.    2.?.  net. 

"Wit  and  Wisdom  from  Martial  (With  introduction  and  Notes 
by  Alfred  S.  West) ;  Cupid  and  Psyche  (Translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Apuleius  by  Charles  Stuttaford).  Priory  Press. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library — Sophocles  (Translated  by  F.  Storr). 
Vol.  I.  ;  Apollonius  Rhodius  :  The  Argonautica  (Translated 
by  R.  C.  Seaton) ;  Appian's  Roman  History  (Translated  by 
Horace  White).    Vol.  I.    Heinemann.    5*.  net  each. 

Virgil  (T.  R,  Glover).    Methuen.    7*.  6(1.  net. 

Lyrics  and  Poems,  from  Ibsen  (Translated  by  Tydell  Edmund 
Garrett).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The    Principia  or   the   First   Principles    of    Natural  Things 

(Emanuel   Swedenborg).     2   Vols.     Swedenborg  Societv. 

21.?.  net.  . 
Questions  of  the  day  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology  (Herbert 

Leslie  Stewart).    Arnold.    10s.  ~6d.  net. 
Cancer  :  The  Problem  of  its  Genesis  and  Treatment  (F.  W. 

Forbes  Ross).    Methuen.    5?.  net. 
The  Consciousness  of  the  Universal  (Francis  Aveling).  Mac- 

millan.    5s.  net. 
Radium    and    Raclio-Activity    (A.    T.    Cameron).  S.P.C.K. 

2*.  6<1. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear  on  the  Mind  in  Health  and 
Disease  (William  S.  Sadler).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  net. 

Theology. 

Great  Ideas  of  Religion  (J.  G.  Simpson).  6?.  ;  Abiding  Help  for 
Changing  Days  (Rev.  G.  H.  Knight).    3s.  6c/.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

Paul  and  his  Interpreters  (Albert  Schweitzer).    Black.    7s.  6d. 

net. 

Eternal  Life  :  A  Study  of  Its  Implications  and  Applications 
(Baron  Friedrich  von  Hugel).    Edinburgh.    Clark.    8s.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Flowing  Road.    Adventures  on  the  Great  Rivers  of  South 

America  (Caspar  Whitney).    Heinemann.    12?.  6d.  net. 
Boyd  Alexander's  Last  Journey  (With  a  Memoir  by  Herbert 

Alexander).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Little  World  of  an  Indian  District  Officer  (R.  Carstairs). 

Macmillan.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Papua  :  Or  British  New  Guinea  (J.  H.  P.  Murray).  TJnwin. 

15s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Egypt  and  Other  Poems  (Francis  Coutts.)    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Green  Days  and  Blue  Days  (Patrick  R.  Chalmers).    Dublin  : 

Maunsel.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
A  Posy  of  Folk  Songs  (R.  L.  Gales).      Herbert  and  Daniel. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

New  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art,  The  (Huntly  Carter).  Palmer. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bengali  Household  Tales  (W.  McCulloch).  6s.  Another  Device 
(Stephen  Paget)  5s.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Charles  Dickens  Originals,  The  (Edwin  Pugh),  6s.  net;  The 
English  Character  (Spencer  Leigh  Hughes),  5s.  net;  The 
Servile  State  (Hilaire  Belloc),  Is.  net.  Foulis. 

Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition  :  Christian  and  Pagan 
(C.  A.  Miles).    TJnwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatic  Festival,  The  (Anne  A.  T.  Craig).  Putnam.  5s- 
net. 

John  and  Irene  (W.  H.  Beveridge).    Longmans.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Man  of  Pleasure,  The  (Ralph  Nevill).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Marriage  and  the  Sex-Problem  (Dr.  F.  W.  Foerster).  Wells- 
Gardner.    5s.  net. 

Navy  League  Annual,  The  (Edited  by  Alan  H.  Burgoyne). 
Murray.    5s.  net. 

Psychology  of  Educational  Administration  and  Criticism,  The 
(F.  H.  Hayward).    Holland.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Steamship  Conquest  of  the  World,  The  (F.  A.  Talbot).  Heine- 
mann.   6s.  net. 

Story  of  Francis  Horatio  and  His  Three  Companions,  The 
(H.  Samson).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Ten  Years  of  Motors  and  Motor  Racing  (Charles  Jarrott)). 
Grant  Richards.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Union  and  Strength  (L.  S.  Amery).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Wealth  and  Welfare  (A.  G.  Pigou).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines. — The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Tho 
Sociological  Review,  ;  The  Vineyard,  bd.  net;  The  Cen- 
tury Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  Is.  4rf.  ;  The  National 
Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  Is.  net ; 
Empire  Magazine,  6d.  net;  Munsey,  6d. ;  The  Arena,  Is, 
net ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/c. ;  The  Financial  Review 
of  Reviews,  Is.  net;  Mercure  de  France,  1/r.  50;  The  Book 
.Monthly,  6d.  net;  Socialist  Review,  6d.  net;  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  2m.  bOpf.;  Tho  Journal  of  tho  Imperial 
Arts  League,  6d.  ;  English  Church  Review,  6(/.  net;  United 
Service  Magazine,  2s. ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  :  Empire  Review, 
Is.  net;  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  65  cents;  Tho 
World's  Work,  Is.  net. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


IMPORTANT   ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORK. 


A.  Most  Interesting  Book: 

Illustrated  with  27  beautifully  printed  Plates  and  more 
than  50  other  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Pen 
and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Elegantly  bound. 
Size  9£  in.  x  7  in.        482  pp.        PRICE  21/-  net. 

MY  LIFE; 
AMONG  THE  WILD  BIRDS 

OF  SPAIN 

By  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER  i  ' 

(Late    RIFLE  BRIGADE) 
Author  of  "Sketches  in  the  Soudan,"  "The  Military~ALife  of  H.R.H.  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge." 


CONTENTS. 


I.— Getting  Ready. 


Chapter  I. 
„  II. 
HI. 
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„  II. 
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-The  Study  of  Wild  Birds. 
-Travel  and  Equipment. 
-Sketching  and  Photography. 


Chapter  IV. — On  Climbing  in  General. 
„       V. — Tree-Climbing. 
„      IV  Cliff-Climbing. 


-A  Day  in  a  Laguna, 
-The  Harriers. 


-A  Day  on  the  Vega. 
-The  Great  Bustard. 


II.— In  a  Spanish  Laguna. 

J   Chapter  III. — The  Common  Crane. 

III.— Across  the  Plains. 

I    Chapter  III.— The  Lesser  Bustard. 


IV.— Through  the  Woodlands. 

-A  Day  in  the  Cork  Woods.  I  Chapter  IV. — The  White-shouldered  Eagle. 

-The  Kites  and  Hawks.  ,,       V.  -The  Black  Vulture. 

-The    Booted    Eagle    and    the  I 
Snake  Eagle.  | 


V. 

-A  Day  along  the  Coast, 
-The  Raven. 


-Along  the  Sea-Cliffs. 

I    Chapter  III. — The  Osprey. 


VI. — Amid  the  Sierras. 


-The  Smaller  Cliff-haunting  Birds. 
•A  Day  in  the  Lower  Sierra. 
-In  the  Higher  Sierra. 
-The  Eagle  Owl.  * 
-Bonelli's  Eagle. 


Chapter  VI.— The  Golden  Eagle. 

VII. — The  Egyptian  Vulture. 
,,  VIII.— The  Griffon  Vulture. 
„     IX.— The  Bearded  Vulture. 
i»      X.—  ,, 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS- 

JOHN  BALE,  SONS  <S  DANIELSSON,  Ltd., 

83=91    Great   Titchfield    Street,  Oxford    Street,  London,  W. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

QUEENSLAND  GOVERNMENT  £4% 

INSCRIBED  STOCK,  1940-1950. 

Interest  payable  Half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  ist  April  and 
the  ist  October. 

ISSUE   OF   £2,000,000  STOCK. 

The  First  Dividend,  being  a  full  Six   Months'  Interest,  will    be  payable  on 
ist  April,  1913. 

Price  of  Issue  £99  pep  Cent. 

Holders  of  the  £1,466,500  Queensland  Government  4  Per  Cent. 
Bonds  due  1st  January,  1913,  may  exchange  their  Bonds  for  a 
like  amount  of  this  Stock  on  the  terms  stated  below,  and  appli- 
cations irom  such  holders  will  receive  preferential  allotment. 


The  Government  of  Queensland  undertake  to  observe  forthwith  the 
conditions  prescribed  under  the  Colonial  Stook  Act,  1900,  as  notified 
in  the  "Loudon  Gazette"  of  the  27th  September,  1901,  in  order  that 
Trustees  may  invest  in  thi6  Stock  under  the  powers  of  the  Trustee 
Act,  1893,  unless  expressly  forbidden  in  the  instrument  creating  the 
Trust 

THE  GOVERNOR,  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
give  notice  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Agent  appointed  for  raising  and 
managing  the  Loans  of  the  Colony,  they  are  authorised  to  receive 
applications  for  £Z,WjO,(M)  Queensland  Government  £4  per  Cent.  Inscribed 
Stock,  1940-1950. 

By  the  Act  40  &  41  Vict.  eh.  59,  the  Revenues  of  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  alone  are  liable  in  respect  oif  this  Stock  and  the  Dividends 
thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
OommiS'Siioners  of  His  .Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon, 
or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto. 

CASH  APPLICATIONS. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent., 
will  be  received  at  the  Chief  Cashier's"  Office,  Bank  of  England.  In 
case  of  partial  allotment  the  Balance  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit 
will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should 
there  be  tx  surplus  after  .making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be 
refunded  by  cheque. 

Applications  must  be  on  the  printed  forms,  and  may  be  for  the 
whole  or  any  pant  of  the  present  issue  of  Stock  in  multiples  of  £100. 
No  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £100  Stock. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as 
follows  :  — 

On   Monday,  the  25th   November,   1912,  £14  per  cent. ; 
On  Thursday,  the  2nd  January,    1913,  £80  per  cent. : 
but  the  latter  payment  may  be  made  on  or  after  the  25th  November, 
under  discount   at  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per  annum.    In  cause  of 
default   in  the  payment  of  cither  installment  at   its  'proper   date,  the 
sum  or  sums  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

EXCHANGE  OF  BONDiS  FOR  STOCK. 

Holders  of  Queensland  Government  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds  due  the 
1st  January,  1913,  may  apply  for  an  allotment  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  this  Stock  in  exchange  for  their  Bonds. 

Applications,  which  will  be  received  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office, 
Bank  of  E.ngland,  must  be  on  the  special  printed  forms,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  relative  Bonds,  from  which  the  coupon  due  the 
1st.  January,  1913,  must  first  be  detached. 

Definitive  receipts  will  be  given  for  Bonds  lodged  for  exchange.  These 
receipts  will  in  turn  be  exchangeable,  on  or  after  the  25th  November, 
1912.  for  Certificates  of  Inscription  of  a  like  amount  of  Stock,  together 
with  a  payment  of  £1  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Bonds 
surrendered,  being  the  difference  between  the  pair  value  of  the  Bonds 
and  the  price  at  which  the  Stock  is  i«ued. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England  (Ch;ef 
Cashier's  Office),  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank;  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  13  George  Street.  Mansion  House.  E.C ;  of 
Messrs.  li.  Nivison  &  Co..  Bank  Buildings,  Princes  Street,  E.C. ;  or  of 
the  Agent-General  for  the  Government  of  Queensland,  4C9  and  410  Strand, 

vv.c. 

The  List  will   be  closed  for  both  classes  of  applications  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th  November,  1912. 
Bank  of  England,  London,  5th  November.  1912. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 
Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to — 

The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 
F.  TENNANT  PAIN: 

PARIS  :  18  Rue  Favart.  BRUSSELS  :  6o  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  OSTEND :  12  Galerie  Leopold  1 1.  BASLE: 
44  Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.     BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Alice  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W.  II.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  I 'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue 
Casliglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosrjues  and  Railway 
Stations.    TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilkc,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hobestrasae.  FRANKFORT  i  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangcn.  IIOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  II.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
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BAKU  RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr. 
Herbert  Allen  (Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  he  thought  no  one  would  question  their  satisfactory 
nature.  Thanks  to  the  wide  financial  connexions  of  the  board, 
they  had  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  putting  out  the 
Company's  money  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  result  was  seen 
in  the  balance-sheet.  But  for  the  imperative  need  of  keeping 
their  resources  as  liquid  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  early  resump- 
tion of  operations  at  Baku,  they  could  have  done  better  still. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  they  had  £74,000  in  the  bank  ;  the  item 
"  Sundry  Debtors,"  amounting  to  £33,000,  was  readily  realisable; 
their  investments,  standing  at  £27.000,  had,  since  the  date  of  the 
balance-sheet,  mostly  been  realised  at  a  profit,  and  the  few  that 
they  still  held  should  givo  equally  good  results.  He  thought  he 
was  fairly  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  if  the  necessity  arose 
the  Company  could  put  its  hands  on  £150,000  of  cash  within  a 
fortnight.  When  the  concern  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
creditors  in  May  1908  the  liabilities  amounted  to  about  £319,000, 
exclusive  of  Debentures.  The  whole  of  these  liabilities  at  the 
present  time  were  only  about  £92,000,  and  these  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  assets  which  the  Company  would  take  over.  The 
properties  should  bo  recovered  from  the  control  of  the  Russian 
creditors  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  profits  that  were  now 
being  made  were  reducing  liabilities  or  meeting  capital  expendi- 
ture. A  great  deal  of  boring  work  had  been  done  by  the  creditors' 
administration,  from  which  the  Company  should  derive  advantage 
when  it  took  over  the  pioperties.  Altogether  nearly  £200,000 
had  been  spent  on  wells  in  the  last  few  years,  besides  which 
large  sums  had  been  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  debts.  The 
profits  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  had  been  about 
£33,000,  and  for  the  second  half  should  be  even  better.  The 
Company  would  be  taking  back  a  very  different  business  to  the 
bankrupt  concern  which  the  Russian  creditors  seized  in  1908.  One 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  present  year  had  been  the  sending 
out  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Adiassewich,  an  expert  mining  engineer  and 
geologist,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  properties  at  Baku,  in 
view  of  their  impending  transfer  to  this  Company.  As  a  result 
of  Mr.  Adiassewich's  recommendations  the  board  contemplated  a 
further  extensive  well-boring  and  repairing  programme  which 
would  be  gradually  carried  out  during  the  next  two  years  at  a 
cost  of  £60,000  to  £70,000  and  was  expected  to  add  2J-  million 
poods  of  naphtha  to  the  present  annual  production.  Not  im- 
probably this  programme  might  be  extended  at  a  further  cost  of 
£100,000,  a  sum  which  was  well  within  the  Company's  resources. 
The  Company  had  over  5000  shareholders,  some  of  the  largest  of 
whom  had  congratulated  the  board  on  the  marked  strides  dis- 
closed by  the  directors'  report,  which  had  given  almost  general 
satisfaction.  He  claimed  that  it  had  only  been  by  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  and  application  of  the  directors  during  the  past  four 
years  that  the  Company,  both  here  and  in  Baku,  had  been 
successfully  guided  through  difficulties  of  which  the  shareholders 
could  never  have  the  slightest  conception,  and  that  it  now  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  threshold  of  a  fairly  prosperous  career.  The 
prospects  of  the  business  seemed  much  less  uncertain  now  than 
they  were  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and,  whether  it  be  1913  or  1914 
that  gave  them  their  first  dividend,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  achieve- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from  no  fault  of  the  board,  they 
were  only  just  setting  out  on  the  main  objects  with  which  the 
Company  was  reconstructed.  The  best  part  of  their  capital,  apart 
from  that  which  had  been  used  in  the  discharge  of  liabilities, 
was  still  intact.  Since  January  last  the  monthly  production  had 
gradually  increased  from  505,000  poods  to  649,000  poods,  and  the 
whole  year  should  give  them  a  total  of  about  seven  million  poods. 
The  actual  sales  for  1912  should  be  nearly  a  million  poods  better 
than  for  1911.  Owing  to  "  forward  sales  "  effected  by  the  creditors' 
administration  a  year  ago  they  had  not  been  getting  the  full 
advantage  of  this  year's  high  prices,  but  these  contracts  fell  out 
next  month,  after  which  they  would  receive  the  full  market  price. 
It  was  a  very  customary  practice  in  Baku  to  sell  forward  in 
this  manner.  Nobody  dared  hazard  a  strong  view  just  now  as 
to  the  future  price  of  naphtha,  but  the  present  statistical  position 
of  the  commodity  presaged  high  prices.  The  present  quotation 
of  35j  kopecks  per  pood,  or  nearly  47s.  per  ton,  was  almost  a 
famine  price  for  Russia,  and,  until  more  oil  was  produced,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  what  could  bring  down  the  price.  However,  no  one 
could  say.  Baku's  present  production  was  nearly  seven  million 
tons  of  crude  oil  per  annum,  and  at  present  prices  was  worth 
£16,000,000  sterling.  The  whole  of  this  production  was  obtained 
from  an  area  of  less  than  four  square  miles,  but  that  area  was 
easily  capable  of  extension,  and  they  must  receive  with  caution 
loose  statements  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  oilfields.  The 
production  of  425,000.000  poods  from  Baku.  75,000,000  poods  from 
Grosny,  and  20,000,000  poods  or  so  from  Cheleken,  Maikop  and 
other  small  fields  gave  Russia  the  second  position  amongst  the 
world's  oil  producers.  The  Company  was  substituting  oil  motors 
for  steam  boilers  on  some  of  its  plots,  and  on  others  it  was  putting 
in  electric  motors  in  place  of  steam,  and  thereby  expected  to 
effect  large  savings  in  the  fuel  bill,  which  at  present  amounted  to 
about  £85,000  a  year.  Mr.  Adiassewich  had  reported  that  he 
thought  the  Company  could  be  made  a  dividend-paying  concern, 
and  the  board  were  going  to  put  his  opinions  to  the  test.  The- 
prospect  for  1913  seemed  to  be  a  moderate  improvement  in  pro- 
duction, remunerative  prices  for  naphtha,  and  a  reduction  in  work- 
ing expenses.  Ho  did  not  give  this  as  a  forecast  of  his  own,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  deduction  from  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Rutherford,  M  P.  (Deputy-Chairman),  in  seconding 
the  motion,  said  :  Someone  has  said  that  genius  consists  in  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  If  so,  I  think  you  will  all 
agn-o  with  mo  when  T  say  that  in  our  Chairman  we  have  a  genius. 
Ho  takes  the  view  that  at  annual  nun-tings  like  this,  when  yOU 
have  a  vast  body  of  shareholders,  they  ought  to  be  fully  informed 
alx>ut,  (-very  detail  which  the  Ixinrd  have  got  possession  of  so  far 
as  those  details  can  be  given  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 

ill,,  best  interests  of  the  ('  pany.    That  view  has  been  thoroughly 

carried  out  to-day,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  year  the  care,  the  attention  to  detail,  the  trouble 
that  has  been   taken,   the  perseverance    and   (lie  energy  of  the 
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Chairman  have  been  most  remarkable,  and  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  board,  as  I  am  sure  they  command  yours. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  add  one-  word  to  the 
splendid,  exhaustive,  and  complete  speech  which  wo  have  had  from 
the  Chairman.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  tho  report. 
The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted  unanimously. 


EAST  RAND  MINING  ESTATES. 

PROPERTIES  OF  GREAT  POTENTIALITY. 


The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  East  Rand 
Mining  Estates,  .Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  Mr.  0.  W.  Row  sell  (Chair 
man  of  tnc  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Alfred  D.  Owon|  having  rood  the  notico 
The  Chairman  said:  Gentlemen,— You  will  seo  that  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £o731  19s.  lid.,  and  thut  the  total  expenses 
in  Johannesburg  and  London  amounted  to  £16o0  2s.,  so  that  we  have  a 
small  surplus  to  carry  forward  to  the  balance  sheet.  In  tho  balance 
sheet  there  is  practically  no  alteration,  but  you  will  see  that  the  profit 
earned  during  the  vear'has  reduced  the  amount  standing  to  the  debit 
of  tho  profit  and  loss  account  to  £3386  lis.  'Id.  You  will  alto  notice 
that  the  total  cash  position  of  the  company  is  that  we  have  £69,500  on 
deposit,  loan  to  Grootvlei  Proprietary  Mimes  £11,100,  and  cash  at 
bankers  £564,  making  a  total  of  £71,161,  or,  after  deducting  the  amount 
owing  to  creditors,  £71,077  net.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  far  eastern 
section  of  the  Rand  has  continued!  to  make  steady  progress,  but  before 
dealing  with  the  position  on  the  various  neighbouring  properties,  to 
which  we  must  look  for  indications  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in 
our  district,  I  would  remind  you  of  what  the  assets  of  our  company  are. 
Our  mineral  interests  are,  of  course,  of  paramount  importance,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our  surface  areas 
represent  an  asset  of  very  great  vadue,  as  land  in.  the  Transvaal,  and 
eepecialiv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  towns,  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  value  daring  the  past  few  years,  and  our  20,UiO  acres— 
entirely  exclusive  of  its  mineral  value — is  to-day  worth  several  times 
what  it  was  when  the  company  was  formed'.  However,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  it  is  to  our  mineral  values  that  we  must  look  for  big  profits  in 
the  future.  Y'ou  will  recollect  that  we  have  proved  by  a  thorough  syoteni 
of  boring,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hatch, 
the  consulting  engineer,  the  existence  of  the  Main  Heef  series  over  the 
whole  of  the  farm  Grootvlei  and  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  l'almietkuil 
at  depths  varying  from  20C0  to  4CG0  feet,  and  you  will  also  recollect  that 
the  gold-mining  rights  of  the  farm  Grootvlei  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Lrootvlei  Proprietary  Mines,  in  which  company  we  hold  2oi,ViO  shares 
out  of  a  total  issue  of  '561.650  shares.  The  Grootvlei  Proprietary  Mines 
possesses  a  mynpaeht,  and  is  entitled  to  discoverers'  rights  equal  to  a 
total  of  1135  claims  on  the  best  portion  of  the  farm  Grootvlei.  The  farm 
Palmietkuil  has  a  mynpaeht  equal  to  about  1283  claims,  and  the  owners 
of  this  farm  will  be  entitled  to  peg  out  a  further  150  claims  as  dis- 
coverers' rights.  In  this  farm  we  are  the  owners  of  a  five-eighths  interest. 
I  mention'  these  facts  because  with  the  continued  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Far  Eastern  Hand  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
time  when  the  public  will  again  fully  recognise  the  great  potentialities 
of  the  properties  which  we  hold. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  following  properties 
may  all  be  described  as  our  neighbours,  viz.  :  The  New  Kleinfontein,  the 
New  Modderfontein,  the  M odderf ontein  B,  Tan  Ryn  Deep,  Brakpan,  the 
Government  Gold  Mining  Areas,  and  the  Geduld  Proprietary.  On.  all  of 
these  properties,  excellent — and  in  some  cases  brilliant — results  are  being 
obtained.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  a  general  idea  of 
the  results  obtained  on  these  properties,  based  on  the  last  reports  of 
the  companies  concerned.  First,  dealing  with  the  ore  reserves,  we  find 
that  the  New  Kleinfontein.  the  New  Modderfontein,  the  Moddcr  B,  the 
Van  Ryn  Deep,  and!  ihc  Brakpan  companies  have  ore  reserves  ranging 
from  790, OCO  tons  in  the  case  of  the  Van  Ryn  Deep  up  to  over  3J  million 
tons  in  the  case  of  the  New  Modderfontein,  the  assay  values  of  these 
reserves  ranging  from  26*.  lid.  over  58  inches  to  about  32s.  over  widths 
of  44  to  51  inches,  whilst  in  the  case  of  our  immediate  neighbour,  the 
Geduld,  they  have,  according  to  their  last  report,  607,300  tons  of  reserves, 
of  a  value  of  34*.  9d.  over  44.2  inches,  and  a  further  190.500  tons,  of  a 
value  of  38*.  6rf.  over  42.6  inches.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  we  could  wish  for  as  to  the  great  potentialities  of  this  fieid,  and  so 
far  as  the  actual  milling  results  are  concerned  I  see  from  the  latest 
reports  of  the  companies  referred  to  that  profits  of  from  6s.  to  21s. 
per  ton  are  being  earned  by  them.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  every 
case  the  companies  referred  to  have  substantial  ore  reserves,  and  that 
they  are  all  milling  at  a  very  satisfactory  profit.  I  may  olso,  taking 
one  of  these  properties — the  Brakpan — show  you  how,  as  development 
has  progressed,  a  continuous  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
ore  developed.  During  the  year  1909  the  reef  samplings  of  this  company 
9howed  an  assay  value  of  31*.  5d.  over  37  inches ;  in  1910.  33s.  2d.  over 
32.9  inches;  in  1911,  42*.  8rf.  over  32.9  inches;  March  quarter,  1912,  37s. 
over  42.7  inches :  June  quarter,  1912,  37s.  over  41.9  inches ;  September 
quarter,  1912,  46*.  9d.  over  36.0  inches.  Our  immediate  neighbour,  the 
Geduld,  has  also  shown  considerable  improvement  as  development  pro- 
ceeds. The  figures  which  I  have  already  given  with  reference  to  the 
Geduld  were  those  which  were  issued  with  the  annual  report  of  the 
company  for  1911.  During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  4670  feet 
of  development  work  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  values  disclosed 
continne  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  new  area  situated 
east  of  the  No.  2  shaft  in  the  direction  of  "Grootvlei ;  1,582  feet  have 
been  driven  on  the  strike  of  the  reef  in  this  direction  at  a  depth  of 
over  3000  feet,  1440  feet  of  which  have  been  .sampled  and  average  44s. 
over  an  assumed  milling  width  of  40  inches ;  618  feet  have  also  been 
risen  and  sunk  from  this  level,  of  which  525  feet  have  been  sampled, 
disclosing  an  average  value  of  45*.  9rf.  over  the  same  width,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  good  results  will  continue  to  be  obtained. 
The  large  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  in  additional  shaft- 
sinking  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  past  year  or  so  also  shows  very 
conclusively  the  confidence  felt  by  the  large  miming  houses  as  to  the 
future  of  this  district.  The  Government  Gold  .Mining  Areas,  the  com- 
pany formed  to  acquire  the  freehold  portion  of  Modderfontein  recently 
thrown  open  for  tender  by  the  Government,  has  been  sinking  two  large 
•hafts  on  their  property,  one  of  which  has  just  reached  the  reef.  On 
the  New  Modderfontein  property  a  new  circular  shaft  put  down  ha*  just 
struck  the  reef  at  2,158  feet.  At  the  northern  end  of  tho  shaft  42  inches 
of  6olid  reef  were  exposed,  the  average  value  of  three  check  samples 
taken  being  26.9  dnvts.  over  42  inches.  The  Government  is  apparently 
also  fully  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  district,  as,  according 
to  a  recent  table  published  in  the  Press  a  few  days  ago,  the  lemaining 
portions  of  the  farms  Brakpan  and  Schapenrust  (which  adjoin  Geduld  1 
are  now  to  be.  offered  for  tender  on  terms  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Gold  Mining  Areas  are  being  worked.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
excellent  results  obtained  by  our  neighbours  augur  well  for  the  future 
development  of  the  wrole  district  and  explain  the  newly  awakened 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  Rand,  and  in 
this  connection  I  might  perhaps  refer  you  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Imroth  at  fhe  meeting  of  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment 
Company  on  October  23  last. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  mk  you  to  carefully  bear  in  mind  these  facts 
-  f  _  have  |ni<]  Wore  you.  and  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  point  that 

every  mine  to  which  I  have  referred — and  this  includes  all  working 
■iMI  n  our  rici'_rlil,ourhood — are  not  only  developing  successfully,  but  are 
showing  improved  results  as  their  development  proceeds.  This  is  par- 
ticularly ■<,  In  the  case  of  our  nearest  neighbour,  the  Geduld,  where  in 


tho  early  stages  of  development  some  disappointment  was  experienoed 
owing  to  tho  fact  that  poor  sections  of  reef  were  disclosed,  but  as  Air. 
Imroth  put  it  in  his  remarks,  while  the  reefs  arc  not  so  regular  in  value, 
or  in  thicknesses  on  tho  Central  Kami,  and  there  aro  certain  unpayablo 
patches,  on  the  other  hand  thcro  are  large  ureas  containing  exceptionally 
rich  rccrf,  which  compensate  for  the  occurrence  of  some  unpayable 
stretches.  This  review  of  the  present  conditions  on  the  far  eastern 
Rand  lends  mo  to  the  conclusion  that  as  soon  as  markets  once  more  enter 
into  normal  conditions  and  we  have  activity  in  mining  market*-,,  which 
tho  excellent  results  that  have  been  secured  in  all  directions  on  tho 
Hand  undoubtedly  justify,  the  director,  of  the  Groovlei  Proprietary 
-Mines  should  have  no  great  difficulty  In  obtaining  the  necessary  financial 
support  to  enable  them  to  exploit  tho  great  wcalh  which  undoubtedly 
lies  in  their  property  awaiting  development.  1  now  beg  to  move  tho 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Air.  O.  Guy  Pym  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  wascarrifd  unanimously. 


TULSA  OIL. 


Thk  adjourned  Statutory  Meeting  of  the  Tulsa  Oil  Company,  Limited,  wee 
held  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Olive  H.  .Means,  Chairman  of  tho  Company,  pre- 
siding, to  consider  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  tho  substitution  of 
approved  leasehold  oil  rights  in  the  stead  of  certain  of  the  oil  rights  agreed 
to  be  sold  by  H.  B.  Hitchcock  under  the  agreement  dated  20  June,  1912, 
between  him  and  the  Pioneer  Rubber  and  Oil  Syndicate,  Limited  (the 
benefit  whereof  had  been  assigned  to  th  s  Company),  and  tipecified  in  tho 
schedule  to  such  agreement,  the  titles  to  or  oil  prospects  of  which  were 
unsatisfactory,  bo  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  authorised  to  be 
carried  into  effect." 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  W.  Hynnybun)  having  read  the  notice  calling  tho 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said :  Many  of  you  are  aware  that  I  have  recently 
returned  from  Oklahoma,  after  making  a,  thorough  inspection  of  our 
property.  The  great  feature  of  Okahoma  is  the  very  low  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  the  very  high  returns  secured.  Capitalists  would  do  well  to  bear 
the.*)  points  in  mind.  But  great  care  is  needed.  Our  own  freehold  pro- 
perty is  very  highly  regarded  in  the  best  local  circles.  It  cannot  fail  to 
earn  steady  dividends  from  the  start.  Tho  property  is  just  as  repre- 
sented to  us.  The  average  output  for  the  four  months"  before  we  acquired 
the  property,  1  March  to  30  June,  was  6978  barrels  a  month.  Our  output 
since  we  acquired  the  property  have  been  :  July  5C79  barrels,  August  6760, 
September  86C0—  an  average  of  7079;  and  this  satisfactory  result  ha6  been 
achieved  practically  without  help  from  our  two  best  wells,  Nos.  2  and  9, 
both  of  which  were  being  cleaned  out  during  this  period.  We  have  just 
received  a  cable  giving  the  October  output  as  86.6  barrels,  i.e.  1196  tons. 
In  September  our  wells  averaged  32  barrels  per  well  per  day  (seven  and  a, 
quarter  barrels  equal  one  ton).  During  November  our  "output  should 
show  considerable  expansion.  .When  this  Company  was  floated,  the  6mall 
amount  of  the  net  working  capital  available  was  criticised — viz.  about 
£5000,  after  paying  preliminary  expenses,  etc.  We  now  find  we  do  not 
require  any  of  it — our  property  is  entirely  self-supporting.  Since 
3  July  we  have  carried  out  the  following  programme: — We  have  sunk 
and  equipped  three  new  wells',  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  each  167&  feet  in 
depth,  and  each  struck  oil,  estimated  at  20,  50  and  100  barrels  per 
well  per  day  respectively.  We  are  also  drilling  two  more  now,  and 
have  also  spent  considerable  sums  on  new  tanks,  cleaning  too's  and 
general  equipment,  and  up  to  now  we  have  not  remitted  or  used  a 
penny -(piece  of  our  working  capital.  There  is  a  false  impression  in 
London  that  Oklahoma  wells  go  down  in  production  far  more  rapidly 
than  is  really  the  case.  This  is  not  so  on  the  deep  field,  where  the 
settled  productions  keeps  remarkably  steady  and  only  goes  down  very 
slowly.  Our  sands  are  25  to  36  feet  in  thickness.  Our  wells  cost 
about  £400  to  drill  to  1,675  feet,  or,  with  all  equipments,  pumps,  etc., 
£700  each.  I  estimate  our  total  operating  expenses  on  revenue  account, 
including  salaries,  repairs,  local  management,  directors'  fees,  and 
administration  at  £4,500  a  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  proportion 
of  capital  expenditure  written  o  ff  revenue.  The  best  local  opinion 
giveis  our  property  a  life  of  at  least  25  years.  When  our  whole 
160  acres  are  drilled  up,  three  or  four  men,  at  a  oost  of  about  £70-£8O 
a  month,  will  be  ab'e  to  run  everything.  All  the  power  for  running 
the  engines  and  pumps  is  provided  by  an  abundant  supply  of  natural 
gas  found  in  our  wells,  and  costs  us  nothing.  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  every  well  drilled  on  our  freehold  plot  will  strike°oil. 
On  the  southern  part  of  our  propertv  we  expect  to  find  three  *ands— 
the  Rod  Fork  at  1,300  fret,  the  Glenn  at  1,500  feet,  and  the  Taneha  et 
1.675  feet — and  we  are  hoping  they  will  all  yield  oil.  We  are  drilling 
one  well  on  our  leaseholds  and  intend  to  drill  another  shortly,  to 
prove  if  they  contain  oil.  Our  future  programme  is  to  drill  up  our 
who'e  160  acres  of  freehold  with  36  wells  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
hope  to  drill  two  wells  a  month  to  about  1,675  feet  depth.  Our  receipts 
from  ?2  June  to  31  October  amounted,  roughly,  to  about  £4,787,  but 
we  expect  to  go  far  ahead  of  that  in  the  succeeding  quarters.  The 
present  price  of  our  oil  is  70  cents  a  barrel  on  the  property.  There 
an-c  four  pipelines  on  the  ground,  and  they  buy  our  oil  for  cash.  As 
our  production  increases  we  shall  save  a  large  amount  of  the  increase 
as  net  profit,  as  our  fixed  charges  will  not  increase.  I  warn  you  to 
be  careful  in  putting  your  money  into  properties  on  the  shal'ow  field, 
but  properties  purchased  on  the  deep  field  at  the  right  price  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  good,  but  price  is  the  essential  factor  I  doubt 
whether  anv  other  oilfield  requires  less  working  capital — where  working 
costs  are  lower  or  where  more  solid  money  can  be  made  I  am  glad 
to  state  publicly  and  without  any  qualification  whatever  that  n  Tulsa 
shares  you  have  got  one  of  the  safest,  best,  and  most  amply  secured 
investmentsi  in  the  Oil  Market,  and  one  that  has  justified  its  existence 
from  the  start  On  that  I  stake  my  word.  From  the  start  prosperity 
and  luvk  smiled  on  lis.  Our  financial  position  is  as  sound  as  a  bell. 
By  careful  and  prudent  finance,  helped  by  a  rapidly  expanding  output, 
we  intend  in  our  early  days  to  build  up  an  exeeedinglv  strong  financial 
position  as  well  as  to  give  you  adequate  dividends.  There  is  no  finer 
field  for  oil  investment  than  Oklahoma,  if  care  and  discrimination  are 
used.    It  can  compete  successfully  with  any  oilfield  in  the  world. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hoffmann  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 
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Mr  HEINEMANN'S  Latest  Publications 
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N.B.— All  the  Books  named  below  are  READY  AND  PROCURABLE 

THE  INN  OF  TRANQUILLITY.  By 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SALVE  !     By  George  Moore.  (Uniform 

with  AVE  !)    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GARLAND.  Woven 

by  MAX  BEERBOIIM.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

PORTRAITS     AND  SKETCHES. 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.    6S.  net. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  P.  CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  F.R.S.  With  36  Illustrations, 
and  12  Plates  in  Colours,  &c.    Royal  8vo.    10s.  net. 

THE  FLOWING   ROAD.     By  Caspar 

WHITNEY.   With  53  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.6d.net. 

WILD  LIFE  AND  THE  CAMERA. 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE.     Crown  4to.  with  Plates 
from  Special  Photographs.    6s.  net. 

THE  STEAMSHIP  CONQUEST  OF 

THE  WORLD.    By    F.    A.    TALBOT  (Author  of  "The 
Railway  Conquest  of  the  World.")    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 
6s,  net. 

MEMOIRS   OF  THE  MARQUISE 

DE   CUSTINE.     By  E.  MAUGRAS  and   COUNT  DE 
CROZE-LEMERCIER.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  net. 

GERMAN    MEMORIES.     By  Sidney 

WHITMAN.    Demy  8vo.    7S.  6d.  net. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND.    By  Mary 

ANTIN.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

EPOCHS     OF     CHINESE  AND 

JAPANESE  ART.    By  E.  F.  FENOLLOSA.    In  2  vols. 
With  230  Plates.    Crown  4to.    36s.  net. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO.      By  Romain 

ROLLAND  (Author  of  "John  Christopher").     Crown  8vo. 
With  24  Plates  in  Monochrome.    6s.  net. 

REVIEWS  AND  APPRECIATIONS 

OF    SOME    OLD    ITALIAN    MASTERS.     By  H. 

COOK,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.    10s.  net. 

WOMAN     AND  WOMANHOOD. 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.    Demy  8vo.    10S.  net. 

THE    OLD   CLOCK    BOOK.  By 

N.  HUDSON  MOORE.    With  104  Illustrations  and  a  full  list 
of  Clockmakers.    Large  Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  ARTISTS  OF  OUR  DAY. 

Each  with  48  Plates  from  their  works.     3s.  6d.  net.  The 
First    Vols,    are    (1)    PUVIS   DE   CHAVANNES,  by 
ANDRE  MICHEL  (2)  MANET,  by  LOUIS  HOURTICQ. 
(3)  COURBEL,  by  LEONCE  BENEDITE.    [Next  Week. 

THE  GREAT  ENGRAVERS.  Edited 

By    ARTHUR    M.    HIND.      Each  2s.   6d.  net.  New 
Volumes:     (1)    MAR  CANTON  lO.      (2)  HOLBEIN. 
(3)  REMBRANDT.    (4)  BARTOLOZZI.  [Next  Week. 

Little  Books  about  Old  Furniture. 

CHIPPENDALE  &  HIS  SCHOOL. 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  SHERATON  PERIOD.    By  A. 

E.  REVEIRS-HOPKINS.    Illus.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

/E SOP'S  FABLES.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 

RACKHAM.     With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Large  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

ALL  THE  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.     By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB  and  H.  S. 
MORRIS.    With  46  Coloured  Plates  from  the  Great  Masters. 
2  vols,  large  8vo.    21s.  net. 

PICTURES     OF    THE  PANAMA 

CANAL.    By  JOS.  PENNELL.    Crown  4to.  5s.  net 

THE    FOUR    GARDENS.  Illustrated 

by  CHARLES  ROBINSON.    6s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BEGGARS.    By  W. 

DACRES-ADAMS.    Crown  4to.    3s.  6d.  net. 

SIMPLICISSIMUS.      By    Hans  von 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN.    Special  Edition,  limited  to  1000  copies, 
on  deckle-edged  paper,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Two  New  Volumes  of  Poetry. 

A  LEGEND  OF  OLD  PERSIA  AND 

OTHER  VERSES.    By  A.  B.  S.  TENNYSON.  Demy 
Svo.    5S.  net. 

THE  BIRD  OF  TIME.    By  Sarojini 

NAIDU.    With  an  Introduction  by   Edmund   Gosse,  C.B. 
Large  Crown  Svo.    5s.  net. 

Twenty-Jive  Centuries  of  Creek  and  Latin  Literature. 

THE  LOEB  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 
Greek  and  Latin  Texts  with  English  translation  on  the  opposite 
page. 

The    following    Five    New    Volumes  are    now    ready:  (1) 
Apollonius    Rhodius—  The   Argonautica.  (2) 
Appian's  Roman  History.  Vol.  I.   (3)  Cicero's 
Letters  to  Atticus.  Vol.  I.   (4)  Sophocles.  Vol.  I. 
(5)  Greek  Bucolic  Poets. 

Also   Dr.   W.    H.  D.    Rouse's  pamphlet,  MACHINES  OR 
MINDS?    (Post  free,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  Loeb 
Library,  on  application  to  Advt.  Dept.  VII.) 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

KING  ERRANT.                               FLORA  A.  STEEL 
BACK  HOME.                                  IRVING  S.  COBB 

THE  G  AH  US  AG  MYSTERY. 

K  and  H    HESKETH  PRICHARD 

A  DESERT  ROSE.                             Mrs.  DASKEIN 

THE  "MIND  THE  PAINT"  GIRL.     LOUIS  TRACY 

ADNAM'S  ORCHARD.                     SARAH  GRAND 

MOL  YNEUX  OF  MA  YFAIR.      DUNCAN  SCHWANN 

LESS  THAN  THE  DUST.           MARY  A.  HAMILTON 

THE  BOON  OF  WONDER.               LORD  DUNSANY 

BETWEEN  TWO  THIEVES.    (2nd  Imp.) 

RICHARD  DEI  IAN  (Author  of  "  The  Dop  Doctor  ") 

YONDER.                              "  (2nd  Imp.)    E.  II.  YOUNG 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  KETILE. 

C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  H\  M 

JVM.  HEINEMANN,   21  Bedford  Street,  JV.C. 

J'rinletl  for  the  Proprietors  by  Si'ottiswoodk  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  K.C.,  and  Published  by  REGINALD  Wkiistkk  Pac;e,  at  the  Office,  10  King  S  Irtct, 
Covent  (Jar  Jen,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London — Saturday,  0  November,  ion. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  center 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF    THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  fits  in  with  the  facts  of  present- 
day  politics.  Mr.  Balfour  treated  them  as  on  a 
plane  from  which  they  have  long  descended  or,  at  any 
rate,  removed.  His  method  was  delightful,  but  it 
sometimes  missed  any  mark  ;  for  he  was  firing  at  an 
enemy  that  was  no  longer  there.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  treats 
politics  as  a  fight,  not  as  a  game ;  and  a  fight  they 
have  become.  The  difference  between  parties  is  now 
too  real  to  be  taken  easily  ;  the  old  common  understand- 
ing is  gone.  When  you  go  out  to  ruin  whole  classes 
ot  people,  you  are  taken  seriously  by  them  at  any  rate. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  puts  himself  in  their  place  and  hits. 
He  says  he  calls  things  by  their  plain  names.  Not 
only  things,  but  people  too.  The  Government  do  not 
like  it.  They  act  as  ruffians  and  would  be  treated  as 
gentlemen.  They  wince  when  they  are  collared.  They  do 
not  think  it  good  form.  We  are  sure  they  thought  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  shocking  form  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
I  hursday — one  of  the  hardest  hitting  speeches  we  have 
heard.  For  clean,  straight  hitting  we  do  not  know 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  equal. 

Tariff  Reform  holds  the  Unionist  imagination.  The 
Albert  Hall  meeting  showed  that  plainly.  Nothing  in- 
terested, nothing  moved,  the  audifcnce  so  much,  or 
nearly  so  much.  Any  keen  observer  could  see  how 
the  rise  to  Tariff  Reform,  whenever  it  was  mentioned, 
was  absolutely  spontaneous.  Lord  Lansdowne's  an- 
nouncement that  there  should  be  no  raising  of  the  pre- 
ference duty  on  wheat  without  a  reference  to  the  country 
was  evidently  welcome. 

Disraeli  said  that  in  Parliament  a  majority  was 
always  better  than  the  best  retort.  But  the  retort  can 
sometimes  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  Minister 
with  the  majority,  as  Mr.  Asquith  must  be  ruminating 


this  week-end.  The  Unionist  repartee  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  proposal  to  rescind  the  Banbury  resolution 
cost  the  Government  at  least  two  days,  and  flung  the 
whole  of  their  parliamentary  plans  into  a  fresh  welter  of 
doubt  and  confusion. 

Let  us  see  how  this  confusion  started  and  who  was 
the  prime  offender.  The  prime  offender  has  escaped 
notice  in  the  uproar  which  his  own  carelessness  created. 
Mr.  Illingworth  has  been  to  Mr.  Asquith  these  last 
few  days  with  his  explanation.  Should  he  not  have 
been  to  Mr.  Asquith  instead  with  his  resignation?  By 
some  strange  oversight  he  has  caused  the  Government 
to  be  heavily  defeated  on  an  absolutely  vital  amend- 
ment to  the  Bill  of  their  lives.  He  has  driven  them 
to  one  more  constitutional  outrage,  the  last  one  per- 
haps left  to  these  roues  in  such  outrages — short  of 
bearing  away  the  mace  to  Criccieth  or  to  Eccleston 
Square.  And  he  has  very  nearly  caused  a  passage 
at  arms  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  done  it 
all  simply  by  not  providing  the  Government  with  a 
majority  at  the  right  time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  wonder  at  Mr.  Illingworth.  He  may  go  about 
with  the  air  of  a  hurt  saint  in  this  sad  matter  :  yet 
all  the  while  he  must  know  that  it  is  he  who  really  has 
"  eaten  the  canary  ". 

Disraeli's  saying  applied  to  the  repartee  intellectual, 
whereas  that  of  the  Unionists  on  Wednesday  was,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  repartee  physical.  We  very 
much  prefer  the  first  form  of  repartee  ;  for  one  thing, 
nobody  can  tell  who  will  get  hurt  by  the  second  :  but 
the  point  is  that  nowadays  the  intellectual  form  of  it  is 
largely  denied  to  us.  It  has  come  to  this — intellectual 
argument  and  intellectual  repartee  are  at  the  moment 
practically  worthless  in  the  House  of  Commons.  More 
and  more  the  plan  of  carrying  on  business  in  the  House 
has  been  on  mere  brutal  lines  ;  till  this  week,  with  the 
extraordinary  rescinding  motion,  it  seems  to  have 
touched  its  limit ;  and  we  must  all  recognise  the  com- 
mon sense  in  the  saying  that  the  one  reply  to  a  brute 
is  a  blow.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  young  Unionists 
in  the  House,  full  of  mettle,  should  have  struck  it? 

It  must  be  said  that  Parliament  on  Thursday  after- 
noon was  a  great  relief  from  Parliament  on  Wednesday. 
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The  personal  affair  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Ronald  McNeill  closed  happily.  Mr.  Churchill  was 
generous,  and  Mr.  McNeill  was  generous.  May  all  the 
affairs  in  which  the  Gods  and  the  Giants  engage  end  as 
happily  as  this  new  era  in  gigantomachy  !  We  doubt 
not  that  when  the  two  meet  they  will  grasp  hands  as 
heartily  as  Canning  grasped  Brougham's  after  a  brush 
in  the  Commons. 

Nor  Tias  Mr.  Speaker  been  compelled  to  lock  up  the 
"Daily  Chronicle"  in  the  clock  tower  for  breach  of 
privilege.  The  "Chronicle  ",  in  its  excitement,  nearly 
tumbled  out  of  the  press  gallery.  It  saw  the  Tories 
"  blown  (or  flown)  with  insolence  and  wine  ".  Lord 
Winterton  quite  rightly  reported  the  incident  to  the 
Speaker,  who  corrected  the  "  Chronicle  ".  We  are 
afraid  that  the  writer  is  rather  old-fashioned.  If  he 
knew  the  habits  of  to-day  he  would  know  that  wine 
nowadays  is  not  drunk  in  such  quantities  as  to  fly  or 
blow  out  men.  People  live  on  China  tea,  Sanatogen, 
and  barley  water. 

One  very  good  result  of  the  protest  is  the  check 
given  to  the  guillotine.  It  may  be  only  a  momentary 
check  so  far.  as  this  Parliament  goes  ;  Sanson  may  be 
shearing,  off  heads  again  next  week  and  the  week  after 
as  brutally  a.s  ever;  but  there  is  now  bound  to  come  a" 
reform  of  this  utterly  barbarous  habit  of  Parliaments. 
What  many  Ministers — on  both  sides — have  failed  to 
understand  is  that  the  guillotine  or  gag  can  be  in  place 
for  immediate  executive  ends,  but  not  for  general  legis- 
lation. They  have  bungled  and  muddled  the  two.  It 
is  useful  ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  guillotine  and  gag  for 
a  Crimes  Act ;  it  is  clumsy  and  barbarous  to  guillotine 
and  gag  for  a  Customs  or  a  Constitution  Act. 

But  the  whole  scene  in  the  House  on  Thursday  was 
admirable.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  showed  himself  as  good 
in  shine  as  he  is  in  storm.  His  homage  to  the  Speaker 
was  finely  done.  Mr.  Asquith  accepted  the  Speaker's 
name  for  himself  as  the  Moderator  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  what 
moderation  is  and  what  "  a  moderate  man  "  meant  and 
ought  to  mean  to-day,  he  should  consult  Gardiner's 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Speaker  is  a  true 
statesman,  dealing  with  patient  skill  in  modes  and 
means  of  adjusting  difficulties. 

We  have  wofully  fallen  off  from  Pitt's  day.  A  clerk 
at  the  table  was  once  so  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  Pitt 
after  too  much  port  that  he  had  a  violent  headache. 
This  was  reported  to  Pitt.  "  An  excellent  arrange- 
ment ",  said  Pitt,  "  he  has  the  headache  and  I  have  the 
port."  To-day,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  most  of 
us  have  the  headache^  but  none  of  us  the  port. 

There  was  one  odd  little  incident  in  the  debate  that 
raised  the  storm,  very  interesting  from  a  psychical 
point  of  view.  Through  the  last  few  words  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  speech,  Mr.  Asquith  seemed  to  under- 
stand in  a  flash  what  was  going  to  happen — "  no  pale 
sheet  lightnings  from  afar,  but  forked,  of  the  near 
Sjtorm  "  !  Instantly  he  pursed  up  his  lips  and  was 
prompt  and  terse  with  his  reply  that  he  could  give  no 
further  facilities.  The  old  parliamentary  hand  grows 
as  cunning  in  these  matters  as  a  dog  over  its  dinner. 
There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  quiet  half-enjoyment  in 
all  the  by-play  of  the  House  of  Commons  between 
leaders  of  which  the  outsider  wots  nothing,  his  vision 
being  too  gross. 

Leaders  in  Parliament  must  not  wear  their  hearts 
on  their  faces.  Flinching,  turning  white  or  flushing, 
changing  countenance  at  all  under  fire  are  fatal  in 
leaders.  Disraeli  seems  to  have  been  really  quite 
wonderfully  free  from  these  weaknesses  which  beset 
many  men  on  the  front  benches — and  beset  nearly  all 
of  us  outside  Parliament  ;  and  we  have  heard  from  an 
old  follower  of  his  how  Palmerston  would  sit  for  hours 
through  war  and  peace  scarcely  moving  a  muscle.  Mr. 
Asquitfa  lias  not  reached  up  to  these  ideals,  but  he  is 
on  the  whole  impassive  during  scenes  that  must  put 


a  strain  on  him.  It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  facing  the 
music,  another  facing  it  as  if  one  did  not  hear  it. 

A  Select  Committee  is  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Stuart 
Samuel's  seat  has  been  vacated.  As  Mr.  Asquith 
pointed  out,  the  question  for  the  Committee  merely 
touches  the  seat  itself — a  matter  obviously  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House.  Whether  penalties  have 
been  incurred  is  a  question  for  the  judges.  The  Govern- 
ment, by  mere  appointment  of  a  Committee,  admit  the 
false  step.  Already  they  have  been  bitterly  repri- 
manded in  their  own  newspapers  for  thus  letting  them- 
selves in  for  the  possibility  of  a  by-election. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Labour  party  this  week  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  was  arguing  upon  the  necessity 
to  be  wise,  to  shuffle,  to  choose  the  discreet  and  careful 
way.  Picturesque  tactics  might;  be  quite  magnificent ; 
but  they  were  not  war.  What,  he  argued,  was  the  use 
of  turning  Mr.  Asquith  out?  It  was  true  that  he  would 
not  do  precisely  what  the  Labour  party  wanted.  But 
would  Lord  Curzon?  What  would  be  the  result  of 
changing  one  for  the  other.  What  would  the  Labour 
party  gain  by  defeating  the  Government?  Whereupon 
a  heckler  intervened  ;  "  you  would  have  made  a  fight  ". 
Just  so  ;  leaping  before  looking  may  be  better  than  never 
leaping  at  all. 

What  a  contrast  between  Home  Rule  and  White 
Slaves  !  Mrs.  Grundy  must  have  had  an  ill  time  of  late, 
for  truths  have  been  spoken  in  the  debates  on  the  White 
Slave  Bill  that  must  have  made  her  wish  to  sink  for 
ever  under  the  ground.  She  must  hate  the  House  of 
Commons  more  than  any  suffragette  hated  it.  The  Bill 
is  now  safe,  and  it  is  a  good  and  earnest  Bill.  It  is  also 
a  necessary  Bill  :  something  wanted  and  wanted  at 
once.  The  country  owes  it  mainly  to  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament.  All  honour  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lee; 
and,  we  shall  add,  to  Mr.  McKenna  and  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  adopted  it. 

There  has  no  doubt  been  a  certain  amount  of  mawkish 
sentiment  in  the  debates;  sentiment  such  as  "  Oh  pray 
don't  flog  the  poor  misguided  men  who  trade  in  girls 
and  ruin  them  in  batches  ;  for  if  you  beat  a  man  you 
run  the  risk  of  bestialising  him".  But  on  the  whole 
the  debates  have  been  close  and  patient  and  scientific. 
There  has  been  sense  and  sensibility  in  plenty  of  the 
speeches  on  both  sides.  If  we  wish  for  humanity  of  the 
right  sort  we  shall  find  it  in  some  of  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Crooks,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee.  The  Bill,  as  it  stands,  shows  what 
sterling  work  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  yet  can  do 
when  she  is  not  out  in  the  streets  for  votes  or  for  money. 

The  European  tension  arising  out  of  the  Balkan 
situation  has  greatly  relaxed  during  the  past  few  days. 
Mr.  Asquith  in  his  speech  on  the  9th  took  exactly  the 
right  line — this  is  the  Dr.  Jekyll  side  of  him.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  let  the 
trumpery  ambitions  of  a  pushful  little  State  involve 
Europe  in  war.  This  is  clearly  the  view  of  Russia,  and 
M.  Sazonoff  seems  to  have  given  those  concerned  to 
understand  that  she  will  not  go  to  war  to  give  Servia 
an  Adriatic  port.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
not  be  disturbed. 

Meanwhile  there  is  evidently  a  check  to  the  Bulgarian 
onrush.  We  know  very  little,  but  we  do  know  that 
they  have  not  carried  the  Tchataldja  lines  or  taken 
Adrianoplc.  The  most  cheering  fact  is  that  Turkey 
has  sufficiently  humbled  herself  to  open  direct  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  the  Balkan  League.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  Bulgaria  wilLprobably  welcome  these 
overtures,  and  they  may  prevent  altogether  any  attempt 
to  enter  Constantinople.  There  are  ominous  signs  at 
Salonika  that  jealousies  and  friction  may  break  out  in 
the  League  itself.  Everything  therefore  makes  for 
some  declension  from  the  arrogant  attitude  of  last 
week. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  peace  rumours,  vigorous 
lighting  is  still  taking  place  around  the  Tchataldja  lines. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  are 
fighting  well,  and  fighting  with  all  their  tradi- 
tional courage  and  effect.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Bulgarian  Army  has  succeeded  at  last  in  breaking 
through  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  position,  after  the 
most  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  defenders. 
Indeed,  a  Central  News  report,  emanating  from  Con- 
stantinople, tells  us  that  an  armistice  has  been  con- 
cluded, Turkey  having  accepted  the  Bulgarian  condi- 
tions. But  the  various  reports  are  so  conflicting  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  really  happening. 

The  gravest  reports  are  current  as  to  the  fate  of 
Adrianople.  We  know  that  wireless  communication 
between  the  fortress  and  Constantinople  has  ceased  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Turkish  forces  there  have  sur- 
rendered. But  all  news  from  this  centre  lacks  so  far 
official  confirmation.  As  regards  the  Western  cam- 
paign, the  remnants  of  the  Turkish  Army,  amounting 
probably  to  some  40,000  men,  are  concentrated  at 
Monastir,  where  their  position  appears  to  be  critical, 
as  they  are  surrounded  by  the  Servians.  It  is  said 
that  the  latter  have  now  decided  to  forego  the  probably 
short-lived  advantage  of  marching  on  Durazzo  on  the 
Albanian  coast.  The  capture  of  Salonika  by  the  Greeks 
was  effected  with  extreme  ease,  25,000  prisoners  falling 
into  their  hands.  The  operations  at  Scutari  have  been 
almost  completely  checked  by  the  weather  and  the 
floods ;  and  thus,  although  the  Montenegrins  started 
first  and  brilliantly,  they  have  on  the  whole  accom- 
plished least  of  the  Allies. 

Once  more  it  is  not  the  tyrant  who  is  struck  down, 
not  even  the  "  tyrant  "  of  Radical  imagination.  It  is 
Canalejas,  not  Maura  the  Conservative  and  clerical, 
who  is  marked.  The  other  day  it  was  Roosevelt  the 
Progressive,  the  people's  man  of  free  America.  No 
wonder  one  hears  a  little  less  nowadays  of  the  doctrine 
that  victims  of  the  political  assassin  bring  their  fate 
upon  themselves. 

Sefior  Canalejas  was  a  Liberal.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  was  a  Liberal  after  the  new  British  pattern. 
Nor  is  it  to  say  that  he  was  a  Liberal  of  the  baser  Gallic 
or  Latin  type,  tvith  its  hatred  of  everything  outside  the 
material  and  the  secular.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
Spaniard  who  was  stricken  down  last  Tuesday  "  between 
his  two  loves— books  and  the  people  " — did  make  one 
or  two  half-hearted  excursions  into  the  unfruitful 
marshes  of  political  anti-clericalism.  But  probably  the 
future  will  prove  that  in  this  poor  business  he  merely 
succumbed  for  a  time  to  his  party's  tradition  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  a  leader  in  the  too  familiar  sense 
of  a  man  in  front  pushed  on  by  those  who  are  behind. 

If  we  look  broadly  at  his  two  years  as  First  Minister 
of  the  Spanish  Crown,  we  must  say  that  this  so-called 
Liberal  governed  his  country  in  a  manner  which  every 
true  Conservative  must,  in  the  main,  applaud.  His 
passion  for  literature,  along  with  his  just  estimate  of 
the  important  functions  in  Spain  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  aristocracy,  restrained  him  from  the  doctrinaire 
errors  of  raw  Radicalism.  And,  although  Morocco  and 
the  rivalries  of  the  Great  Powers  made  work  enough 
for  any  one  man,  Canalejas  was  equal  to  any  domestic 
emergency. 

When  it  was  announced  the  other  day  that  a  Spanish 
cruiser  was  coaling  at  Malta  on  her  way  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  some  ignorant  person  delivered  himself  of  a 
jeer  at  Spain  "  playing  at  being  a  Power  ".  The  scenes 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Canalejas  should 
remind  this  person  and  the  public  that  the  Spain  of 
to-day  is  not  the  Spain  of  a  generation  ago.  That 
Englishmen  should  build  her  a  navy  is  a  fact  of  deep 
import;  but  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Spain's 
people,  from  her  King  to  the  poorest  of  Madrid's  many 
honest  citizens,  have  shown  themselves  a  self-respect- 
ing and  fine-hearted  race.  Only  Anglo-Saxons  can 
govern,  of  course.  This  week  Anglo-Saxons  have  been 
fighting  over  a  Liberal  Minister's  attempt  to  reduce 


their  Parliament  to  a  farce,  while  the  hopeless  "  Latins 
in  Madrid  were  uniting  in  patriotic  demonstrations 
around  their  constitutional  Sovereign  in  honour  of  his 
wisest  Parliament  man.  Spain  may  rise  once  more  to 
a  place  among  the  Powers,  for  Spain  still  produces 
great  men. 

The  desire  of  the  Malay  Federation  to  present  the 
Empire  with  a  first-class  battleship  is  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  these 
States  under  the  British  Protectorate.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  Malaysia  was  a  congeries  of  more  or 
less  lawless  peoples  ;  to-day  they  are  in  a  position  to 
devote  millions  to  the  British  fleet.  The  offer  is  cer- 
tainly unique,  and  a  tribute  to  British  control  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  too  highly.  Mr.  Harcourt,  in 
accepting  it,  does  so  "  with  deep  gratitude  ".  It  is  a 
curious  phrase  for  an  Imperial  Minister  to  use. 

Sir  Roger  Casement's  evidence  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  this  week's  inquiry  into  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company.  It  appears 
rather  curious  that  he  should  give  evidence  publicly  as 
to  the  danger  of  Arana's  remaining  receiver  while  the 
application  for  his  removal  is  pending  in  the  Chancery 
Court.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Barbadian 
British  subjects  could  be  tried  in  a  British  Court ; 
they  were  employed  by  the  company  to  collect  rubber 
by  a  series  of  crimes ;  and  the  witness  agreed  that  the 
company  used  them  in  a  criminal  way  for  raids  into 
territory  where  they  committed  murder. 

Sir  Roger  would  not  commit  himself  to  an  opinion 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  directors ;  what  some  of 
the  directors  knew  might  not  have  been  communicated 
to  the  London  office.  He  was  not  at  all  sure,  however, 
whether  it  was  possible  that  the  London  directors  did 
not  know  all  about  the  state  of  affairs.  In  another 
series  of  replies  he  said  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  English  directors  did  not  know  ;  he  would  not 
like  to  say  it  was  extraordinary  if  they  did  not  know  ; 
the  whole  position  was  extraordinary.  It  must  be  noted 
that  his  answers  are  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Reed  having  been  on  the  Board  only  two  years, 
and  Sir  J.  Lister-Kaye  and  Mr.  Gubbins  only  nine 
months,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  intervened. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  at  last  resigned  his  embassy.  It  was 
time  he  did.  For  many  months,  months  in  which 
critical  matters,  especially  critical  for  this  country,  have 
been  going  forward  in  America,  Mr.  Bryce  has  not 
been  at  his  post.  When  it  was  a  question  of  fixing  up  a 
reciprocity  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  Mr.  Bryce  was  on  the  spot,  but  did  not  warn  his 
Government  as  to  the  effect  the  agreement  might  have 
on  British  trade.  When  it  is  a  question  of  America 
violating  a  treaty  with  this  country  to  our  prejudice  in 
the  Panama  canal  business,  Mr.  Bryce  is  away.  Mr. 
Bryce,  we  are  told,  was  an  exceedingly  popular  am- 
bassador in  America.  We  can  well  believe  it.  Happily 
he  will  now  have  legitimate  leisure  for  writing, 
which  he  can  do,  and  can  honourably  leave  undone  the 
representation  of  British  interests  which  he  never  ought 
to  have  been  asked  to  do.  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  a 
regular  diplomat,  takes  his  place. 

Lord  Crewe  tried  to  explain  the  unhappy  selection 
by  the  Government  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Montagu  and  Co. 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday.  He  agreed  with 
Lord  Curzon  that  explanation  and  debate  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  Mr.  Montagu  should  be  given  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  meeting  his  critics.  "  People  outside 
ventured  to  surmise  that  something  was  slightly 
wrong ;  and  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  an  authori- 
tative statement  should  be  made."  Messrs.  Montagu 
were  chosen,  according  to  Lord  Crewe,  not,  as  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Baker,  because  they  were  new  to  the 
business,  but  because  their  dealings  were  very  large. 

"  It  may  be  that  we  were  poor  negotiators,  but  we 
did  our  best  ",  pleaded  Sir  Alexander  King  before  the 
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Marconi  Committee  on  Monday.  Sir  Alexander  has 
been  driven  to  a  curious  position.  The  Treasury  saw 
that  the  clause  reserving  to  the  Marconi  Company  the 
right  to  build  all  future  stations  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment must  go.  The  Post  Office  defence  for  accepting  it 
■ — as  all  through  the  inquiry — was  that  they  were  pressed 
and  had  to  take  what  was  offered.  But  this  defence 
has  already  been  badly  damaged  in  cross-examination. 
Sir  Alexander  has  had  to  admit  this  week  that  the 
"  Marconi  patents  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  on  "  without  the  licence  of  the  Government — 
in  fact,  that  it  was  for  the  Government  to  dictate  such 
terms  as  were  just  and  reasonable. 

There  is  yet  another  curious  revelation  as  to 
Poulsen's.  A  letter  from  Poulsen's  representative  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  omitted  from  the  printed 
correspondence  placed  before  the  examining  Com- 
mittee. Sir  Alexander  admitted  that  the  letter  should 
have  been  included,  apologised  for  this  and  other  lapses 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  asked  his  examiners  to  remember 
that  his  Department  had  been  "  working  under  extreme 
pressure  "  for  the  last  few  months.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  well  that  the  Committee  is  clearly  deter- 
mined to  go  very  fully  into  the  merits  of  Poulsen  as 
against  Marconi.  American  experts  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  Poulsen  system.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  gave 
his  opinion  on  Wednesday  that  "  Marconi  had  held 
back  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy  at  least  fifteen 
years  ". 

Local  meetings  of  doctors  through  the  country 
seem  to  show  that  opinion  is  steadily  turning  against 
the  terms  offered  them  under  the  Insurance  Act  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that,  if  the 
British  Medical  Association  declares  next  week  for 
acceptance,  there  will  be  vast  numbers  of  doctors  who 
will  go  to  work  unwillingly.  The  new  system  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  new  duties  generally  that  have  been  laid 
upon  them  with  the  increase  of  pay,  are  seen  upon  con- 
sideration to  discount  very  seriously  the  gain.  Very 
many  doctors  actively  dislike  being  left  to  haggle  with 
the  local  insurance  committees — a  sort  of  wages  board 
with  the  masters  ten  to  one. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Frederick  Augustus,  Duke 
of  York,  growing  weary  of  residence  in  S.  James's 
Palace,  did  "a  stately  pleasure  dome  decree"  on  a 
site  not  far  from  Buckingham  Palace.  To  carry  out 
the  construction  of  his  new  home  he  had  to  borrow 
money  from  the  then  Marquess  of  Stafford,  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  but 
as  the  Duke  of  York  died  in  1827,  before  the  building 
was  complete,  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  was  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  is  now  announced  that 
the  present  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  sold  this  mansion, 
long  famous  as  "  Stafford  House",  and  presumably 
the  remainder  of  the  lease,  to  Sir  William  Lever,  the 
head  of  the  eminent  firm  of  soap-boilers  at  Port  Sun- 
light, the  model  factory-town.  We  trust  he  will  not 
use  any  Stafford  House  picture  as  certain  rivals  have 
used  "  Bubbles  ". 

In  circumstances  of  this  kind  it  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed — and  rumour  supports  the  assumption — 
that  the  purchaser  has  not  bought  the  historic  house 
for  himself  to  live  in  ;  indeed,  from  the  pictures  and 
descriptions  now  appearing  in  every  newspaper,  one 
would  imagine  it  to  be  a  triumph  of  the  over-elaborate 
discomfort,  from  the  occupants'  point  of  view,  that 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  lordly  dwellings 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
Magnificent,  grand,  solid,  noble,  it  has  been  called, 
by  a  scries  of  cognoscenti  ;  and  as  such,  and  as  the 
repository  of  many  splendid  art-treasures,  the  prospect 
of  its  devotion  to  public  purposes  is  at  least  a  set  off. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  a  tradition 
of  fine  generosity  clings  round  these  walls,  which  once 
harboured  Garibaldi  in  his  red  shirt. 


BROKEN. 

'""PHE  Government  has  undoubtedly  had  its  good  time  ; 
■*■  a  glorious  uproarioues  time  of  roughriding  over 
Opposition,  House  and  people ;  but  it  is  broken  now. 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  see  in  the  defeated,  chastened 
figures  on  the  Treasury  Bench  the  same  men  who  at 
the  head  of  a  majority  of  over  three  hundred  sneered 
at  Mr.  Balfour  and  treated  the  whole  Opposition  as 
a  fly  to  be  blown  out  of  their  path.  But  they  soon 
found  that  the  fly  could  sting  and  was  too  nimble  to 
be  crushed.  Long  before  the  election  of  January  1910 
the  Government  had  learnt  to  treat  this  handful  of 
opponents  with  a  good  deal  of  caution  ;  a  caution  much 
accentuated  by  the  result  of  that  election.  Now  the 
wheel  is  coming  round ;  the  Opposition  are  rapidly 
rising  ;  the  Government  are  shrinking  from  their  former 
selves.  They  used  the  power  of  their  position 
without  any  scruple  to  help  their  party  ;  they  have  made 
their  appointments  to  that  end ;  they  have  tampered 
with  the  Civil  Service  and  misled  the  Crown,  both 
national  institutions  treated  by  other  Governments  as 
beyond  party,  in  order  to  strengthen  or  rather  to 
save  their  own  political  position.  They  have  disabled 
t he-  Second  Chamber,  under  the  pretext  of  putting  a 
better  one  in  its  place,  to  enable  them  to  get  Bills 
through  which  they  knew  a  Second  Chamber  would  refer 
to  the  people,  who,  they  believed,  would  reject  them. 
Their  followers  in  the  Commons  they  have  reduced 
with  absolute  contempt  to  a  horde  of  items,  silenced  by 
the  fear  of  losing  their  seats  and  their  salaries.  Debate 
and  argument  they  have  suppressed  with  the  gag. 

One  would  have  thought  these  ruthless  methods,  this 
unscrupulous  violence,  would  at  least  have  got  its  way. 
If  they  made  a  solitude  of  Parliament  they  would  surely 
at  any  rate  get  their  measures  safely  across  it.  Yet 
they  have  not.  The  Parliament  Bill  is  the  only  great 
controversial  measure  they  have  passed  into  law  ;  and 
that  is  merely  a  clearing  measure,  devised  solely  to 
enable  them  to  carry  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment. They  have  not  even  passed  an  Educa- 
tion Bill.  And  now  they  find  that  the  things  for  which 
they  have  sacrificed  principle,  honour,  King  and  Consti- 
tution, all  are  going  to  escape  them  after  all.  King, 
Lords,  Commons  all  silenced,  still  they  have  not  been 
able  to  escape  defeat ;  and  the  guillotine  which  was  to 
execute  the  Opposition  came  very  near  to  executing  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  instead.  The  Government  on  Monday 
found  themselves  beaten  on  a  vital  matter — a  financial 
resolution — by  twenty-one — a  "mortal  blow"  Mr. 
Asquith  himself  described  it.  An  amendment  was  carried 
which  the  Government  regarded  as  destructive  of  the 
Bill.  If  the  guillotine  were  allowed  to  fall  according 
to  the  Government  arrangement,  the  fatal  amendment 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bill.  The  Government 
were  absolutely  beaten.  It  matters  nothing  whether 
it  is  called  a  snap  division  or  not.  It  was  on  a  vital 
point,  and  the  regular  Whips  were  out  on  both  sides 
and  the  House  was  not  a  small  one.  It  was  a  valid 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  if  ever  the 
House  can  have  an  opinion.  That  it  may  not  have 
expressed  the  mind  of  the  Ministerial  majority,  and 
so  not  of  the  majority  of  the  House  all  told,  is  not 
to  the  point.  That  may  show  a  case  for  not  resign- 
ing or  dissolving  ;  it  cannot  affect  the  validity  or  signi- 
ficance of  the  division  by  which  the  amendment  was 
canied.  Is  it  to  be  argued  that  no  division  counts 
that  is  not  made  in  an  absolutely  full  House?  that  no 
division  counts  when  the  majority  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  normal  majority,  in  other  words,  with  the 
Government  of  the  day?  This  would  be  to  give  up  all 
pretence  (and  there  is  little  else  left)  of  House  of 
Commons  authority;  it  would  be  to  abrogate  the  House 
altogether.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  could  not  make  this 
suggestion^  He  did  not  seriously  attempt  to  show 
that  there  was  any  defect  in  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's 

amendment.     All  lie  could  say  was  that  it  was  mortal 

to  his  Bill,  and  therefore  he  should  use  his  majority 
to  rescind  it.  He  could  just  as  legitimately  rescind  a 
decision  made  at  his  own  instance  by  his  own  majority 
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as  he  could  that  on  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's  amend- 
ment. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  it  he  had  to  make  a  precedent, 
a  precedent  that  >vould  finally  destroy  parliamentary 
government.  If  a  decided  question  may  be  brought 
up  an  infinite  number  of  times  in  the  same  session,  if 
every  decision  can  be  rescinded  or  a  motion  made  for  its 
recission  immediately  after  it  has  passed,  the  session 
becomes  a  farce.  For  one  thing,  it  opens  a  way  to 
infinite  obstruction  which  would  be  met  by  infinite  gag. 
It  would  become  the  ultimate  suppression  of  Parliament 
by  brute  force  of  numbers.  This  is  what  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  great  champion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  parliamentary  tradition,  proposed.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
said  rightly  at  the  Albert  Hall,  whatever  may  be  the 
immediate  outcome  of  the  crisis,  this  attempt  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  completes  that  pro- 
cess of  sapping  the  Constitution  on  which  Mr.  Asquith 
has  been  working  ever  since  he  came  into  office.  It 
is  fortunately  shameless  enough  for  even  the  general 
public  to  take  note  of  it.  It  condemns  Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  Government,  as  Ministers  very  well  know. 
They  have  played  an  unscrupulous  and  a  mean  game, 
and  they  have  played  their  last  card  in  that  game ;  and 
they  have  lost.  If  the  Opposition  had  taken  this 
quietly,  if  their  indignation  had  not  burst  out  incon- 
tinently, if  they  had  stopped  at  violence  to  prevent  this 
thing  being  done,  then  indeed  all  hope  for  parliamen- 
tary government  would  have  gone.  We  should  be 
sorry,  indeed,  if  the  Conservative  party  could  submit 
to  an  outrage  like  this  without  emotion.  We  do  not 
regret  the  explosion  :  we  are  glad  Mr.  Bonar  Law  de- 
liberately refused  to  restrain  his  followers.  A  "  scene  " 
in  any  department  of  life  is  a  bore;  but  if  nothing  else 
will  rouse  the  public  to  consider  the  Government's 
enormities,  let  us  have  many  scenes.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  take  our  case  to  the  country. 

Xo  wonder  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  in  such  good  fettle 
at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  and  his  party  are  now  at  that 
stage  which  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  described  as 
one  of  the  brightest  in  the  life  of  a  politician — in  Oppo- 
sition when  the  Government  are  visibly  breaking  down. 
There  is  the  joy  of  expectancy  without  any  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  fact.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  knows  his  time  is 
coming,  and  the  prospect  of  responsibility  seems  to 
make  him  very  happy.  He  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
with  some  particularity  about  the  Unionist  programme. 
It  was  good,  and  something  of  a  relief,  to  have  it 
finally  and  clearly  declared  by  the  leader  of  the  party 
that  if  the  Colonies  ask  for  a  preferential  duty  on  wheat, 
it  will  not  be  refused.  It  was  quite  time  this  matter 
were  settled  ;  time  that  all  the  talk  about  Preference 
and  "food-taxes"  being  dropped  were  squashed. 
Preference  is  the  essence  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  Prefer- 
ence without  a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  is  probably  im- 
possible. Of  course,  Mr.  Law  was  quite  right  to 
renew  Mr.  Balfour's  pledge  that  money  raised  from 
new  duties  on  food  should  not  go  to  revenue,  but  to 
relieve  taxation  on  other  necessaries.  Food-taxes  are 
to  be  rearranged—"  adjusted  "  was  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
word— not  increased.  It  was  right,  too,  to  pledge  the 
next  Unionist  Government  not  to  increase  the  duty  on 
foreign  wheat  beyond  a  stated  maximum  without  con- 
sulting the  country.  The  people  must  be  treated  with 
the  fullest  frankness;  they  must  be  told  beforehand 
what  the  maximum  duty  would  be  ;  they  must  know- 
where  they  are.  We  do  not  quite  see  why  there  should 
have  been  jubilation  at  the  announcement'that  the  partv 
was  not  to  hold  itself  pledged  to  refer  the  Tariff  Reform 
scheme  to  the  country  before  putting  it  into  force  Cir- 
cumstances, no  doubt,  have  fairly  released  the  party 
from  Mr.  Balfour's  pledge;  but  it  does  not  strike  us  as 
important  either  way.  We  have  no  wish  to  put  in  force 
any  Tariff  scheme  the  country  does  not  approve  of;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  country  returned  a  Unionist 
majority  it  would  certainly  endorse  a  Tariff  Reform 
scheme  referred  to  it.  In  any  case  we  trust  the 
referendum  will  keep  its  place  in  the  Unionist  pro- 
gramme. The  referendum  will  effectually  protect  the 
country  against  the  sort   of  thing— this  log-rollin- 


by  a  "majority  consisting  of  minorities" — to  which 
we  have  been  treated  since  1906.  In  vain  would  Mr. 
Redmond  stand  by  Mr.  Asquith,  or  Mr.  Asquith  by 
the  Welsh  members,  if  Home  Rule  and  Disestablish- 
ment had  to  be  referred  expressly  to  the  country, 


SLRYIA   AND  EUROPE. 

\A/  ventured  to  suggest  last  week  that  a  check 
*  *  to  the  Bulgarian  advance  at  the  Tchataldja 
lines  might  be  the  best  means  of  insuring  European 
peace.  Little  as  we  are  allowed  to  learn  of  what  takes 
place  at  the  front,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
lines  have  not  been  pierced  and  that  Adrianople  has 
not  surrendered.  This  may  be  due  cither  to  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  the  Turks  or  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Bulgarians,  or  to  both.  In  any  case  it  tends  to 
make  the  victors  less  exacting.  From  the  accounts 
of  correspondents  at  Sofia  it  is  evident  that  Bulgaria 
is  denuded  of  its  male  population,  and  every  possible 
fighter  in  or  out  of  uniform  has  been  sent  to  the  front. 
The  Bulgarians  are,  above  all,  a  solid,  business-like 
people,  and  they  have  already  announced  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  endeavouring  to  retain  Constantinople 
even  if  they  succeed  in  marching  in.  It  may  well  be 
then  that  if  the  Turks  can  formulate  reasonable  terms, 
or  be  made  to  accept  them,  King  Ferdinand  may- 
make  up  his  mind  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
further  decimating  his  already  decimated  legions 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  military  parade  through  Stam- 
boul.  Turkey  has  already  complied  with  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Allies  insisted  before  peace 
could  be  made,  and  has  approached  them  directly,  and 
not  through  Europe.  Now  that  the  first  step  is  taken, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  arrest  this  appalling  war,  not 
only  in  order  to  prevent  it  spreading  further,  but  because 
it  will  be  quite  possible  for  the  Allies  to  obtain  not 
merely  the  objects  they  ostensibly  aimed  at,  but  also 
that  increase  of  territory  of  which  nobody  thinks  of 
depriving  them. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Great  Powers  are  adopting  an 
eminently  sane  line.  They  have  abandoned  the  demand 
for  the  Status  Quo  in  the  Balkans,  which  has  become 
untenable  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  demand 
that  their  legitimate  claims  shall  receive  recognition 
in  the  redistribution  of  Turkish  assets.  This  principle 
has  been  recognised  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  neutrals 
have  stepped  in  and  demanded  that  their  views  and 
claims  should  be  considered  before  peace  was  con- 
cluded. In  fact,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  what 
is  best  for  Europe  as  a  whole  must  be  the  gu  cling 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  it 
is  not  best  for  Europe  or  civilisation  that  Turkey  should 
be  reinstated  in  the  provinces  she  has  lost.  This  is 
recognised  on  all  hands  to  be  unthinkable.  She  will 
have  to  go  out  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Epirus.  The 
exact  division  of  the  spoils  may  be  left  to  the  Allies 
to  carry  out  so  long  as  they  can  do  it  amicably,  though 
there  are  ominous  hints  of  discord  from  Salonica,  if 
from  nowhere  else.  We  cannot,  however,  believe  that 
with  two  such  able  men  as  King  Ferdinand  and  M. 
Venezelos  directing  affairs,  Greek  and  Bulgar  are  likely 
to  fall  out.  They  must  know  that  their  supreme  safety 
lies  in  keeping  together.  There  are  no  claims  that 
need  of  themselves  lead  to  serious  dispute.  Matters 
M  ill,  of  course,  be  greatly  simplified  if  the  Bulgarians 
make  peace  before  they  enter  Constantinople  or  volun- 
tarily abandon  all  attempt  to  do  so.  To  march  in  and 
out  again  would  be  a  mere  barren  flourish,  and  could 
surely  give  little  real  satisfaction  to  the  Orthodox 
Church.  To  enter  Constantinople  and  not  to  reconvert 
S.  Sofia  to  Christian  uses  would  be  a  mere  negation 
of  any  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  to  use  the  church 
for  Christian  purposes  and  then  to  hand  it  back 
to  the  Turks  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  self-evident  fact  that  for  Bulgaria 
to  enjoy  a  triumph  would  be  wholly  repugnant 
to  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that,  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  the  Russian  Church  would  be 
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scandalised.  Bulgaria  has  to  consider  whether  or  no 
the  friendship  of  Russia  is  not  well  worth  the  sacrifice 
•of  a  mass.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Russian  opinion 
would  be  really  grateful  to  Bulgaria  if  she  refrains 
from  pushing  matters  to  the  extreme  point.  For  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  only  chance  of  avoiding  an  inter- 
necine struggle  in  Europe  is  to  leave  Constantinople 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  in  the  hands  of  Turkey, 
with  a  sort  of  European  guarantee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
some  substantial  supervision.  The  Allies  are  not  mad 
enough  to  defy  all  Europe  on  this  question,  nor  would 
there  be  harmony  among  themselves  if  they  saw  one 
of  their  number  appropriating  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Caesars  of  the  East. 

The  other  serious  question  which  caused  apprehen- 
sion last  week  seems  likely  to  be  settled  on  a  basis  of 
common  sense.  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
supplied  the  formula  which  M.  Poincare  failed  to  find  ; 
"  homogeneity  and  simultaneity  "  will  do  better  than 
false  statements  as  to  disinterestedness.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  correctly  indicated,  such  matters  can  only  be 
safely  treated  by  being  treated  all  together.  The  pre- 
dominant factor  that  makes  for  peace  is  the  sensible 
attitude  of  Russia.  Not  only  has  she  been  counselling 
moderation  at  Belgrade,  but  it  is  affirmed  on  good 
authority  that  M.  Sazonoff  has  intimated  to  the  Servian 
Government  that  Russia  has  no  intention  of  going  to 
war  in  order  that  Servia's  ambitions  as  to  the  Adriatic 
coast  may  be  satisfied.  A  certain  amount  of  "  uppish- 
ness  "  on  the  part  of  a  small  State  that  has  won  extra- 
ordinary successes  in  a  few  weeks,  both  through  good 
luck  and  good  management,  may  be  excused,  but  when 
arrogance  goes  so  far  as  to  demand  that  Europe  should 
plunge  into  war  in  order  that  all  ambitions  may  be 
satisfied  to  the  full,  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
such  conceit  must  be  damped  down.  There  is  really 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  attitude  of  Austria  throughout 
the  period  of  suspense.  It  has  been  friendly  to  the 
Slavs,  while  at  the  same  time  insisting  firmly  on  her 
own  rights  in  the  matter.  Oddly  enough,  the  interests 
of  Italy  so  coincide  with  hers  that  the  two  Powers  must, 
from  force  of  circumstances,  maintain  the  closest  soli- 
darity. Their  own  ambitions  in  Albania  and  on  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  may  conflict,  but  they 
are  absolutely  at  one  as  regards  a  third  party.  It  is 
surely  obvious  that  Austria  cannot  permit  a  fortified 
harbour  to  be  set  up  between  herself  and  her  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean,  a  harbour  which  might  at  any 
time  be  at  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Austria  and  Italy  have  just  as  much  right 
to  keep  interlopers  out  of  the  Adriatic  as  we  have  to 
keep  the  Persian  Gulf  to  ourselves,  and  nothing  but 
purblind  prejudice  could  ever  have  taken  another  view 
of  the  matter.  Austria's  proposals  will  give  Servia  all 
she  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  at  a  European  Congress  with  the  good  will  of  the 
parties  the  ambitions  of  all  can  be  gratified  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  keeping  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  Servia  should  desire  free  access 
to  the  sea  for  her  products  without  encountering  Cus- 
toms barriers,  and  this  might  surely  be  arranged  with- 
out putting  into  her  hands  command  of  a  port  which 
might  in  many  circumstances  be  a  danger  to  her  neigh- 
bours. 

There  is  no  justice  in  the  claim  that  Servia  should 
receive  a  slice  of  Albania,  but  any  State  which  pro- 
poses to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Albania  to  civilised 
conditions  is  proposing  a  task  which  may  occupy 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  enforce  law  and  order  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  cost  Austria  large  sums  of  money, 
and  occupied  a  great  army  for  some  years,  but  for 
Servia  to  undertake  the  pacification  of  even  a  part  of 
Albania  is  to  essay  a  task  beyond  her  means.  It 
may  be  the  best  policy  for  Europe  to  leave  Albania 
to  its  own  devices.  But,  whatever  the  faults 
of  these  turbulent  tribes,  they  are  all  animated  by 
sturdy  independence,  and  the  task  of  "  peaceful  penetra- 
tion" will  be  well-nigh  impossible;  "peaceful"  it 
COtlld  not  be;  railways  would  be  very  difficultj  almost 
impossible,  to  make  ;  and  if  Servia  be  wise  she  will 


keep  out  of  a  hornet's  nest.  As  we  have  always  believed 
would  prove  to  be  the  case,  Bulgaria  is  taking  the 
sensible  line,  and  has  sent  M.  Daneff  to  interview  Count 
Berchtold,  and  he  has  stated  that  Bulgaria  is  resolved 
the  matter  shall  be  settled  without  conflict.  We  may 
thus  feel  confident  that  with  Russia  and  Bulgaria  deter- 
mined not  to  fight  the  hot-heads  among  the  Servian 
officers  will  be  made  to  hear  reason.  If  the  peace  be 
kept,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  Europe  will  not  have  to 
thank  a  portion  of  the  London  Press,  whose  one  object 
seems  to  be  to  keep  our  nerves  strung  up  to  the  highest 
tension  by  nightly  threats  of  war,  and  all  this  without 
any  warrant  on  grounds  of  really  sound  information. 
The  British  public  will  certainly  not  be  whipped  up 
to  draw  the  sword  to  back  Servian  pretensions.  Servia 
stands  to  gain  as  things  are  more  than  she  deserves, 
and  in  the  case  of  war  would  almost  certainly  lose  that. 


THE  DIVORCE  REPORT. 

THE  evidence  and  reports  of  the  Divorce  Commis- 
sion show  a  revolt  in  the  country  against  the 
idea  of  Christian  marriage,  a  revolt  not  confined  to 
one  class  or  sex.  To  see  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  witnesses  for  revolution.  Mr.  Plowden, 
the  Metropolitan  Magistrate,  was  for  divorce  by  mutual 
consent.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  the  novelist,  pleaded 
for  the  destruction  of  the  marriage  tie  whenever  a  man 
desired  another  union.  Eighty-two  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  of  the  working-women  who  belong  to 
the  Working  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  declared 
that  the  desire  of  either  party  should  be  a  sufficient 
ground. for  divorce.  "  Nothing  but  love",  they  said, 
"should  hold  two  together  in  the  most  sacred  of  all 
bonds."  These  witnesses  are  in  revolt  against  Chris- 
tian marriage.  It  would  be  easy  to  set  against  them 
evidence  like  that  offered  by  the  women  of  the  Mothers' 
Union,  and  many  other  revelations  of  Christian  feeling 
contained  in  these  Blue  books  ;  indeed  the  authors  of 
the  Minority  Report  prove  conclusively  that  these  re- 
volutionary extremists  have  made  little  impression  on 
the  conscience  of  Christian  England  ;  still  the  Majority 
Report  admits  most  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
extremists  rely.  Legislators  have  to  deal  with  man- 
kind as  it  is,  and  the  restoration  of  the  principle  of 
indissoluble  marriage  to  the  Statute  Book  would  in  an 
age  like  the  present  be  clearly  impracticable.  Fairness 
also  obliges  us  to  add  that  the  difficulty  does  not  stop 
here.  If  we  were  merely  face  to  face  wTith  a  temporary 
revolt  against  the  Christian  position  one  might  hope 
for  a  reaction.  It  is  however  indisputable  that  legis- 
lators, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  have  found  the 
heart  of  the  natural  man  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Higher  Christian  teaching. 
Moreover  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  borne  a  constant  witness  against  the  re- 
marriage of  persons  whose  union  a  Church  or  State 
Court  has  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  from  the  days  of  S.  Basil  the 
Greek  Church  has  allowed  in  certain  cases  husbands 
if  not  wives  to  remarry  in  the  life-time  of  a  faithless 
spouse.  "There  is",  says  Mr.  Lacey  in  his  book 
"Marriage  in  Church  and  State",  which  we  reviewed 
last  week,  "  no  pretence  "  in  the  Eastern  Church  "  of 
dissolving  the  marriage.  The  bond  remains  and  the 
parties  are  not  set  free  to  contract  another  marriage 
at  pleasure  ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  authority  can  give 
a  licence  to  marry  in  spite  of  this  impediment,  and 
it  seems  to  be  granted  pretty  freely  to  those  who 
ask  ".  Bulgaria,  which  accepts  the  law  of  the  "  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  ",  allows  divorce  on  such  grounds 
as  adultery,  cruelty,  desertion,  severe  legal  sentence  for 
theft  or  fraud  and  restraint  on  religious  liberty.  On), 
those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  pre 
pared  to  excommunicate  the  Greek  Church  can  say  that 
it  is  treason  to  Christ's  teaching  to  lay  down  that  in 
■Ml  cases  marriage  is  indissoluble. 

''Tie  (  lunches  in  communion  with  Rome,  have  no 
doubt  always  maintained  the  indissolubility  of  marriage, 
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and  some  European  Catholic  States,  like  Italy  and 
Spain,  still  refuse  to  permit  divorce  to  their  subjects. 
Roman  Catholics  may  be  proud  of  their  loyalty  to  strict 
New  Testament  teaching,  but  their  system  has  in  prac- 
tice been  marred  by  a  readiness  to  declare  unions  null 
and  void  on  grounds  that  in  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
Middle  Ages  fatally  impaired  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage tie.  In  theory,  and  so  far  as  her  official  formu- 
laries go,  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  England  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
teaching  of  her  post-Reformation  divines  has  not  always 
been  consistent  with  her  Canons,  and  recent  Lambeth 
Conferences  have  shown  a  reluctance  to  countenance 
the  perpetual  excommunication  of  the  "  innocent  " 
party  in  a  divorce  obtained  for  adultery  who  remarries 
during  the  life-time  of  the  guilty  partner.  The  teaching 
of  the  non-Catholic  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
need  not  detain  us.  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  English 
Nonconformist  have  all  agreed  in  treating  marriage 
relations  as  a  matter  for  the  State  rather  than  for  the 
Church,  though  the  older  Calvinists  who  framed  the 
divorce  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  and  of  Holland  per- 
mitted the  secular  power  only  to  dissolve  marriages  on 
what  were  considered  the  New  Testament  grounds  of 
adultery  and  desertion.  It  is  curious  to  find  in  the 
Commission's  records  evidence  that  this  Calvinistic  idea 
still  lingers  among  the  old-fashioned  English  Noncon- 
formists, but  it  is  too  hopelessly  opposed  to  the  "  new 
theology  trend"  of  the  modern  Nonconformist  chapels 
to  be  of  importance. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  reluctantly  forced  is 
that  there  is  no  such  consensus  of  Christian  teaching  in 
favour  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  as  to  justify 
a  Christian  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  divorce  by 
the  State.  But  while  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  set  aside  even  the  plain  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  subjects  who  reject  religious 
restraints,  this  legislation  must  in  no  way  affect  the 
liberties  of  any  Christian  Church  to  enforce  Christian 
morality  on  its  own  members  by  spiritual  censures. 
This  right,  we  take  leave  to  tell  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  is  not  demanded  by  Churchmen  on 
account  of  the  conscientious  objections  of  any  clerics. 
The  conscience  of  the  individual  clergyman  does  not 
concern  us.  We  demand  that  if  the  State,  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  chooses  to  regulate  the  marriage  con- 
tract on  non-Christian  lines,  the  Church  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  enforce  on  its  own  children  the  law  of  the 
Gospel. 

Leaving  the  religious  aspects  of  the  subject,  we 
have  to  consider  the  findings  of  the  Commissioners 
from  the  standpoint  of  expediency.  On  two  points 
public  opinion  should  unreservedly  endorse  their  unani- 
mous view.  That  the  two  sexes  should  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  is 
simple  justice.  We  also  favour  the  cheapeni  ng  and  the 
localisation  of  divorce  proceedings.  It  is  an  intoler- 
able injustice  that  in  this  country  from  the  time  when 
Parliament  dissolved  Lord  Roos'  marriage  in  the 
seventeenth  century  divorce  should  have  been  the 
luxury  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  If,  as  its  supporters 
say,  considerations  of  morality  demand  a  divorce  law, 
that  law  should  be  readily  available  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  On  the  publication  of  reports  of  divorce  cases, 
we  would  prefer  that  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  alone  were  reported.  The 
Commissioners  suggest  a  compromise.  There  are  to 
be  no  illustrations  ;  the  Judge  is  to  have  power  to  state 
that  certain  portions  of  the  evidence  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished. His  Lordship  is  formally  advised  that  he  has 
the  power  to  clear  his  court.  The  proposals  of  the 
Commission,  if  adoped,  would  make  a  market  for  gutter 
prints  to  the  loss  of  respectable  journals. 

We  turn  to  graver  matters.  The  Majority  Report 
proposes  to  allow  divorce  for  five  causes  in  addition 
to  adultery— wilful  desertion,  cruelty,  insanity,  habitual 
drunkenness  and  imprisonment  under  commuted  death 
sentence.  Of  these  causes  the  last  is  ridiculous  unless 
it  be  extended  to  all  cases  of  penal  servitude.  For 
■ncurable  insanity  as  a  ground  for  divorce  something 


may  be  urged  ;  but  the  other  causes  seem  insufficient, 
and  to  allow  cruelty  and  desertion  to  be  made  grounds 
for  divorce  in  this  country  would  be  to  give  such  a  wide 
opening  for  collusion  that  it  would  be  honester  and 
better  to  set  up  once  for  all  divorce  by  mutual  consent. 
If  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  reckless  system  of 
divorce  have  not  been  recognised  by  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners,  if  for  them  the  scandals  of  America 
have  no  lesson,  the  truth  has  been  well  told  by  the 
minority  of  their  body,  and,  we  are  glad  to  add,  by 
the  "  Times  "  newspaper.  For  the  present,  legislation 
on  the  lines  of  the  Majority  Report  is  improbable. 
Justice  requires  however  that  the  wise  recommendations 
of  which  the  entire  Commission  approve  should 
receive  statutory  sanction  at  an  early  date.  When 
this  step  has  been  taken,  and  when  the  claim  of  the 
State  to  force  a  non-Christian  law  on  the  Church  has 
been  finally  abandoned,  it  will  be  possible  to  consider 
at  leisure  how  far  the  State  may  prudently  go  in  the 
relaxation  of  the  marriage  bond  for  those  for  whom  the 
law  of  Catholic  Christianitv  is  too  strait. 


THE  CITY 


CONFIDENCE  is  gradually  returning  to  the  Stock 
markets.  The  grave  fears  at  one  time  held 
regarding  the  international  situation  have  been  relaxed, 
and  hopes  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war  are  now 
entertained.  Public  demand  for  stocks  is  still  very 
limited,  partly  because  the  European  political  prospect 
is  not  entirely  free  from  possibilities  of  alarm,  and  also 
because  trade  is  so'  active  that  money  finds  remunera- 
tive employment  outside  the  Stock  Exchange.  At  the 
same  time  markets  are  very  bare  of  stock  in  the  absence 
of  any  inclination  to  sell,  and  a  little  buying  suffices  to 
lift  prices  appreciably. 

A  prominent  feature  is  the  strength  of  Government 
stocks  under  the  lead  of  Consols.  Various  influences, 
apart  from  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Near  East, 
have  united  to  help  the  premier  security  to  a  higher 
level.  The  defeat  of  the  Government  was  hailed  with 
delight  in  the  "  House  "  ;  steady  purchases  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  broker  with  Sinking  Fund 
money  and  with  the  funds  accumulated  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act ;  and  bears  found  it  wise  to 
cover  their  commitments.  A  contributing  factor  was 
the  success  of  the  City  of  Sydney  issue  of  ^"500,000, 
which  was  over-subscribed,  and  the  relatively  good 
reception  given  to  the  Queensland  loan,  of  which  only 
about  20  per  cent,  was  left  to  the  underwriters.  The 
result  is  that  Consols  have  steadily  advanced  in  a 
manner  that  has  not  been  experienced  for  many  months. 

A  small  amount  of  investment  buying  has  caused  a 
fairly  substantial  improvement  in  Home  Rails.  Second 
thoughts  in  regard  to  Mr.  Asquith's  promise  of  a  short 
Bill  to  permit  higher  freight  rates  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  companies  are  not  likely  to  derive  much  benefit 
in  that  direction.  The  promise  is  hedged  around  bv 
conditions,  and  in  the  present  state  of  parliamentarv 
procedure  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  is 
extremely  doubtful.  But  the  trade  activity  of  the 
country  is  reflected  in  excellent  traffic  returns.  The 
gross  gains  for  nineteen  weeks  of  the  half-year  range 
up  to  ^400,000  in  the  case  of  the  North-Western  line, 
giving  hopes  of  satisfactory  dividends  next  February. 
The  chief  feature  in  this  department  is  the  demand  for 
Central  London  stocks,  which  has  been  attributed  in 
some  quarters  to  negotiations  between  the  companv 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  due  course  it  will 
be  found  that  an  agreement  .has  been  reached  between 
the  Central  London  and  the  Speyer  group  of  under- 
ground railways,  which  is  said  to  embrace  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  Events  appear  to  be 
moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  centralisation  of 
London's  passenger  traffic  under  one  control. 

Conflicting  influences  are  at  work  in  the  American 
market.  Nearly  all  the  barometers  of  trade  are  set 
fair.  In  many  departments  of  industry  the  statistics 
for  the  month  of  October  created  new  high  records, 
and  the  present  level  of    stock   quotations  therefore 
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appeared  to  be  fully  justified.  But  the  pronounced 
success  of  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  Presidential  election  raises 
the  fear  of  a  drastic  downward  revision  of  tariffs.  If 
the  new  President  decides  to  call  a  Special  Session  of 
Congress  for  this  purpose  disturbance  of  trade  and 
finance  is  almost  inevitable,  particularly  as  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will  both  have  large 
Democratic  majorities.  The  market  position  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  Wall  Street  has  large  lines 
of  stock  bought  from  Europe  during  the  Balkan  panic 
which  it  desires  to  realise  at  a  profit.  Hence  it  is 
thought  that  prices  may  be  advanced  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidation  before  March  next,  when  the  President- 
elect will  take  office.  At  present  dear  money  operates 
against  an  advance  in  stock  quotations. 

Canadian  Pacifies,  as  an  international  security,  have 
become  active  on  the  improved  political  outlook,  and 
Grand  Trunks  have  developed  a  better  tone.  Among 
Foreign  Rails  a  sharp  recovery  in  Brazil  Common  is 
the  feature.  This  is  attributable  to  an  optimistic  state- 
ment by  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  who  announces  that  the 
policy  of  expansion  of  the  company  has  now  been  prac- 
tically completed,  except  for  the  matter  of  obtaining 
the  outlet  to  Santos  which  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  schemes.  San  Paulo  Railway 
stock  promptly  advanced  on  this  declaration,  which 
was  accepted  as  meaning  that  the  Farquhar  Syndicate 
is  again  negotiating  to  obtain  control  of  the  line,  which 
holds  the  key  to  the  port  of  Santos.  The  latest  rumour 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Brazil  Railway  interests  will 
offer  the  San  Paulo  stockholders  a  guarantee  of  15  per 
cent.,  leaving  the  latter  company  in  possession  of  its 
large  reserves  and  liquid  assets.  Leopoldinas  are  also 
being  bought  in  view  of  the  improving  prospects  and 
earnings  and  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Brazilian  Government  regarding  the  competition  of  the 
Central  State  Railway. 

Mining  shares  have  resnonded  to  the  better  tone  on 
the  Continental  bourses,  though  Rio  Tintos  were  heavy 
at  one  time  owing  to  reported  labour  troubles  at  the 
mine.  Oil  shares  have  likewise  received  favourable 
attention,  and  a  scarcity  of  stock  is  observed  in  the 
Rubber  section. 

The  advance  in  the  P.  and  O.  dividend  was  a  signal 
for  renewed  buying  of  the  Deferred  stock,  and  Mar- 
conis  recovered  on  the  news  of  an  arrangement  with 
the  German  competitors. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

By  Lord  Robert  Cecil  K.C.  M.P. 

^"VNLY  those  versed  in  the  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  can  be  expected  to  know  what  the 
Financial  Resolution  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  means. 
Let  us  therefore  explain  that  before  any  provision  im- 
posing a  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  country  can 
become  part  of  the  Bill  a  resolution  must  first  be  passed 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  then  confirmed 
by  the  House  itself  authorising  such  a  charge  to  be 
made.  When  this  particular  Financial  Resolution 
came  up  to  the  House  for  confirmation  Sir  Frederick 
Banbury  moved  an  amendment  limiting  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  from  this  country  to  the  Home  Rule 
Parliament  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds.  The  amendment  was  doubtless,  as  the 
Government  said,  destructive  of  the  whole  finance  of 
the  Bill.  Why,  wc  need  not  inquire;  merely  noting 
that  the  burning  desire  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Irish  "  Nation  "  does  not  exclude 
a  wish  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  British  wealth. 
In  a  full  House  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  22.  It  is  called  a  snap  division.  If 
by  that  is  meant  that  there  was  any  concealed  body 
of  Unionists  suddenly  brought  into  the  House  the  sug- 
gestion is  untrue.  Doubtless  a  very  urgent  Whip  was 
issued  begging  Unionist  members  to  be  in  their  places 
by  4.  15  and  they  came.  A  Whip  was  issued  to  the  Other 
side  to  be  there  even  earlier  and  they  did  not  come. 
One  reason  why  they  did  not  come  was  that  the  Coali- 
tion members  have  ceased   to  attend   the  debates  in 


the  House.  They  come  only  for  the  divisions,  and  since 
many  of  them  believed  that  no  division  would  take 
place  until  later  in  the  evening  they  were  not  there. 
Another  cause  of  the  Government  defeat  was  the  grow- 
ing dislike  of  the  Government  policy  in  this  and  other 
matters  felt  by  members  of  the  majority.  Doubtless 
if  the  whole  force  of  the  party  machinery  had  been 
put  in  motion  the  Government  would  have  won.  But  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  actual  result  of  the  division 
was  a  fairly  accurate  reflexion  of  the  real  opinion  in 
the  House. 

Anyhow,  the  Government  were  decisively  beaten. 
According  to  all  precedent  the  Government  had  three 
courses,  and  three  only,  open  to  them.  They  might 
resign  ;  they  might  dissolve  ;  or  they  might  accept  the 
decision  of  the  House.  In  fact,  they  determined  on 
a  fourth  and  deeply  objectionable  course.  They  resolved 
to  heap  yet  one  more  humiliation  upon  what  used  to 
be  the  proudest  assembly  in  the  world,  and  by  an 
unsparing  use  of  all  the  terrors  and  rewards  of  the 
Party  System  to  compel  the  House  of  Commons  to  e<tt 
its  own  words.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  to 
rescind  an  amendment  accepted  by  the  House  was 
absolutely  unprecedented,  and  that  since  Sir  Frederick 
Banbury's  amendment  limited  the  charge  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  country  its  rescission  must  involve  an 
increase  in  the  charge — an  operation  which  by  the 
Standing  Orders  required  a  previous  resolution  in  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  To  meet  these  difficulties 
the  Government  proposed  to  insert  in  their  resolution 
of  rescission  the  words  "  Notwithstanding  anything  in 
any  Standing  Order"!  No  wonder  the  Opposition 
were  aghast.  Such  a  proposal  was  pure  anarchy. 
Standing  Orders  exist  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  to  compel  even  the  majority  to  act  accord- 
ing to  well-established  precedents.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment resolution  had  been  accepted  every  Order  and  Rule 
of  the  House  might  have  been  torn  up.  Any  proposal, 
however  unprecedented,  however  contrary  to  the  Orders 
and  Rules  of  the  House,  could  thenceforward  have  been 
made  if  only  it  were  prefaced  by  a  "  notwithstanding  " 
clause.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  close  parallel 
between  the  Government  phrase  and  the  "  non 
obstante  "  clause  by  which  the  later  Stuarts  sought  to 
"  dispense  "  with  Statutes  which  happened  to  be  in- 
convenient to  them.  All  tyranny  is  indeed  the  same, 
whether  it  is  exercised  by  a  caucus-driven  parliamen- 
tary majority  or  by  the  prerogative  of  an  absolute 
monarch. 

To  some  it  seemed  that  if  this  shameless  invasion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  House  was  to  be  carried  out  it 
should  be  done  clearly  and  openly.  Instead  of  setting 
aside  all  the  guarantees  of  Order  and  Liberty  by  a 
"notwithstanding"  it  was  thought  the  Government 
should  at  least  ask  the  House  to  suspend  the  Standing 
Orders  by  express  words.  Even  this  they  would  not 
do.  They  insisted  on  doing  an  outrageous  thing  in 
a  manner  as  outrageous  as  possible.  No  circumstance 
of  insult  was  omitted.  The  Prime  Minister's  speech 
proposing  the  resolution  in  its  insolent  levity  and 
unctuous  insincerity  might  have  come  straight  from  the 
pages  of  "  PongO'  and  the  Bull".  It  was  too  much. 
For  months  the  Opposition  has  been  subjected  to  every 
species  of  provocation.  By  coercing  the  Crown  and 
deceiving  the  People  the  Ministry  passed  their  Parlia- 
ment Act  and  destroyed  the  Constitution.  They 
obtained  its  passage  by  an  express  pledge  embodied 
in  the  Act  itself  and  fortified,  as  we  fondly  thought, 
1>\  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  it 
was  but  a  provisional  settlement  until  the  reform  of  the 
Second  Chamber  which  "  brooked  no  delay  ".  By 
another  pledge  the  powers  thus  obtained  were  not  to  lie 
used  to  pass  in  one  Parliament  a  number  of  measures, 
and  by  still  another  Home  Rule  was  not  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  Government  dependent  on  the  Irish  vote. 
But  "  promises  are  cheap  to-day  ",  and  men  would 
now  sooner  trust  the  assurances  of  the  shadiest  com- 
pany promoter  than  the  pledged  word  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment, Manhood  Suffrage,  besides  smaller  Hills,  are 
to  be  forced  through  Parliament,  though  the  Govern- 
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ment  only  exists  by  the  favour  of  the  Nationalist 
members  and  the  House  of  Lords  is  both  powerless  and 
unreformed.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  impose  these  vast  and 
revolutionary  changes  on  the  country  new  methods  of 
Stirling  free  discussion  have  been  invented  and  old  ones 
have  been  improved.  Freedom  of  speech  is  but  a 
memory,  and  the  House  of  Commons  does  little  more 
than  register  the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet.  Nevertheless, 
the  Unionist  party  exercised  severe  self-control  even  in 
spite  of  the  incredibly  ungenerous  taunts  of  Mr.  Runci- 
man.  But  when  Mr.  Asquith  proposed  by  sweeping 
all  the  Standing  Orders  aside  to  reduce  the  solemn 
decisions  of  the  House  to  the  level  to  which  by  the 
guillotine  he  had  already  brought  their  debates,  the 
Opposition  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  human 
if  they  had  not  vigorously  protested.  As  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  said  so  well  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Thursday,  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  Government  resolution  would 
have  made  the  Opposition  accomplices  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  moment,  by 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  has  been 
averted.  But  our  escape  has  been  a  narrow  one.  Had 
the  Prime  Minister  pressed  forward  his  design  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  final  destruction  of  Parliament 
could  have  been  avoided.  Even  as  it  is  the  injury  to 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  deep  and  lasting. 


THE  BALKAN  POSITION. 
By  Mark  Sykes  M.P. 

TO  write  an  appreciation  of  the  Balkan  situation  is 
not  a  particularly  easy  task.  Like  all  questions 
which  affect  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  may  be  regarded 
from  many  points  of  view,  since  all  Turkish  or  Near 
Eastern  affairs  have  their  interior  and  exterior  bear- 
ings. We  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  passions 
and  predilections  of  the  people  on  the  spot — the  strategic 
and  economic  interests  of  the  near  neighbours — the  in- 
direct but  vital  interests  of  all  Mediterranean  maritime 
Powers. 

To  state  the  present  local  position  clearly  may  enable 
us  to  realise  the  general  problems  which  must  come 
up  for  solution  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  whole 
of  the  campaign  hinges  on  the  battles  in  Thrace.  The 
Bulgarian  Army  has  in  a  series  of  contact  actions 
isolated  Adrianople  and  defeated  the  Turkish  main 
attack,  with  the  consequence  that  the  whole  Servian 
Army  has  been  free  to  overwhelm  the  Turkish  field  force 
at  Uskub — while  the  diversion  of  all  available  Ottoman 
troops  into  Thrace  has  left  the  Greek  Army  free  to  enter 
Salonika  practically  unopposed.  The  Montenegrins, 
who  supplied  the  Allies  with  a  useful  advantage  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  war,  have  apparently  made  small 
progress  in  the  further  operations  around  Scutari,  and 
are  finding  that  on  the  defensive  the  Turk  is  a  difficult 
and  stubborn  adversary. 

The  final  phase  of  the  war  as  a  war  now  depends  on 
whether  the  Chatalja  lines  will  hold  good — if  they  do 
not,  we  are  confronted  with  the  contingency  of  a  Bul- 
garian occupation  of  Constantinople  ;  if  they  do,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  Bulgarians  will  easily  hold  the 
Chatalja  lines  and  anything  that  may  be  organised 
behind  them,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  the 
operations  of  reducing  Adrianople,  which  may  require, 
for  anything  that  is  known,  from  a  week  to  two  months. 
Consideration  must  be  taken  of  two  factors.  The  Bul- 
garians cannot  afford  for  the  sake  of  their  future  to  lose 
many  more  men,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bulgarians 
of  Bulgaria,  exclusive  of  Moslems  and  various  other 
races,  amount  to  about  three  and  a-half  millions,  a  net 
loss  of  20,000  men  through  sickness  and  casualties 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  male 
population.  To  make  the  matter  a  little  clearer,  a  loss 
of  20,000  men  to  Bulgaria  is  equivalent  in  this  country 
to  a  net  loss  of  400,000  men,  or  a  loss  of  more  troops 
than  the  United  Kingdom  could  actually  nut  into  the 
field.  Though  the  proportionate  effect  of  a  loss  of  20,000 
healthy  young  men  to  Bulgaria  might  not  be  quite  so 
crushing  as  the  wiping  out  of  400,000  well-to-do  British 
artisans  and  labourers  of  good  physique,  the  comparison 


serves  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  strain  which  even 
victory  must  put  on  the  Bulgarian  nation.  The  other 
factor  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  military 
resources  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted ;  if  every  man  bearing  arms  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Scutari  were  accounted  for,  four  weeks'  delay 
would  probably  see  in  Constantinople  180,000  more 
quite  passably  good  defensive  troops  drawn  from  North 
Syria,  Diabekir  and  Erzcrium.  It  is  well  to  draw 
attention  to  these  two  factors  in  view  of  the  violent 
method  of  modern  journalism,  which  always  tends  to 
exaggerate  and  emphasise  disasters  and  victories. 

Chatalja  presents  no  possibility  of  manoeuvring, 
and  in  a  trench  even  an  untrained  man,  provided  he 
have  food  and  a  stout  heart,  is  a  very  formidable  object. 
If  the  Chatalja  lines  are  held  for  another  fifteen  days 
we  may  assume  that  they  will  not  be  worth  taking  at 
the  minimum  cost  of  another  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
Bulgarian  lives.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the 
Turks  will  have  no  time  to  reorganise  their  reserves, 
nor  yet  to  establish  a  moderate  commissariat  between 
Constantinople  and  its  defences,  in  which  case  they 
must  go  by  default.  Constantinople  must  fall.  So 
much  for  the  local  military  situation.  But  there  is 
another  matter  equally  deserving  of  attention,  and  that 
is  the  human  situation — all  over  Macedonia  there  are 
large  areas  where  there  exists  for  the  moment  neither 
law  nor  order,  nor  even  military  occupation.  There 
village  is  against  village  and  house  against  house — in 
the  advance  of  every  army  of  the  Allies  there  are  fleeing 
bands  of  brigands,  broken  men,  deserters,  and  whole 
masses  of  Turkish  refugees,  going  they  know  not 
whither,  flying  from  they  know  not  what.  Constan- 
tinople is  choked  with  fugitives  ;  the  coast  towns  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  will  be  in  a  similar  plight.  Cholera, 
typhus,  starvation,  and  bitter  winter  are  accentuating 
the  ghastlv  tragedy.  Secondly,  what  will  be  the  reflex 
action  of  these  crushing  calamities  and  disasters  on 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Europe 
is,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  confronted  with 
two  problems.  How  is  Macedonia  to  be  settled? 
What  is  to  happen  in  Asia?  In  the  first  place,  on  the 
only  tenable  hypothesis,  that  Macedonia  is  to  be  parti- 
tioned among  the  Balkan  States  or  jointly  administered 
by  them,  we  are  confronted  with  the  probability  that 
a  new  Power  will  rise  in  the  Mediterranean — that  is, 
the  United  Kingdoms  of  the  Balkans.  The  object  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  will  be  to  keep  this  confederation 
from  becoming  a  permanent  factor  ;  the  policy  of  the 
Triple  Entente  should  be  to  consolidate  it.  Austria 
does  not  desire  a  large  Slavonic  Power  on  her  flank. 
Italy  does  not  desire  to  see  the  building  of  a  new  navy 
which  will  negative  the  present  casting  vote  she  holds 
in  naval  matters  in  the  inland  sea.  Germany's  in- 
terests are  identical  with  those  of  her  allies.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  what  is  bad 
for  Austria  is  good  for  Russia.  France  can  have  no 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  naval  Power  which 
must  always  be  on  the  side  of  her  ally  ;  while  Great 
Britain  should  always  welcome  in  the  Mediterranean 
anv  development  of  naval  strength  which  brings  a  new- 
born flae  into  Mediterranean  waters.  If  Enp-land  will 
regard  the  question  of  Mediterranean  strategy  and 
defence  as  one  essentially  anart  from  the  North  Sea, 
the  more  navies  and  conflicting  policies  there  are  in 
the  Mediterranean  the  better,  since  a  coalition  between 
many  is  less  likely  to  come  about  than  one  between 
few. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Balkan  confederation,  of  which  the  diplo- 
matists of  the  Triple  Alliance  will  avail  themselves,  are 
the  diverse  racial  ambitions  which  flourish  among  the 
Balkan  populations,  the  overlapping-  of  the  various 
Christian  elements  in  Macedonia,  and  the  unequal  de- 
pletion of  the  exchequers  of  the  respective  States.  To 
encourage  the  Bulgarians  to  take  Constantinople,  to 
give  special  appui  to  Greece  and  Montenegro,  as 
against  Scrvia,  to  facilitate  loans  to  one  partv  and  not 
to  another,  to  lay  stress  on  the  due  riehts  of  Roumania, 
should  not  be  matters  of  great  difficulty  unless  the 
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diplomacy  of  the  Triple  Entente  is  not  sufficiently  agile 
and  united  to  frustrate  such  attempts.  Meanwhile  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia.  As 
far  as  this  is  concerned  there  is  only  one  Power  in 
whose  interest  it  lies  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
survive,  and  that  is  Great  Britain.  In  this  matter 
neither  the  Triple  Alliance  nor  two  of  the  partners  to 
the  Triple  Entente  have  any  direct  interest  in  preserving 
the  Khalifate,  the  Sultanate,  or  the  independence  of 
the  Turkish  peoples.  If  France  were  to  get  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  Russia  Armenia  and  Kurdestan-, 
neither  would  have  any  natural  objection  to  Austria  in 
Smyrna  or  Germany  in  Mesopotamia  and  Anatolia. 
Such  a  division  might  even  meet  with  joint  approval. 
Such  a  division  is  not  likely  to  be  proposed  as  arising 
immediately  out  of  the  present  situation  ;  but  it  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  British  diplomacy  to  prevent  the 
present  situation  from  developing  into  such  state  of 
affairs  as  would  enable  such  a  proposal  to  be  made. 

In  Europe  great  disasters  sometimes  pull  nations  and 
empires  together,  but  with  Eastern  empires  the  con- 
trary is  usually  the  case.  The  cohesive  elements  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  have  been  hitherto  the  Dynasty  and 
the  Khalifate,  without  these  two  elements  the  empire 
has  no  excuse  for  existence.  The  loss  of  Tripoli  and 
Europe  in  a  single  year,  the  steady  degradation  of  the 
Khalifate  and  Moslem  clergy  by  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  the  absolute  wreck  of  military 
repute,  the  utter  shame  of  the  Turkish  military  officers 
who  provided  the  only  decent  element  in  Turkish  offi- 
cial life,  have  dealt  a  series  of  terrible  blows  to  the 
stability  and  prestige  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  If  the 
capital  is  lost  as  well,  and  matters  are  left  to  take  their 
course,  disintegration  complete  and  absolute  must  in- 
evitably set  in.  The  Syrians,  Kurds,  Asiatic  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  the  peoples  of  Irak  will  dissolve  into 
their  component  parts,  anarchy  will  supervene,  and 
partition  will  be  inevitable.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  its  division  would  mean  for  Great 
Britain  a  series  of  strategic  and  economic  questions, 
which  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  our  position  in 
Asia  can  contemplate  with  equanimity — it  means  sooner 
or  later  a  chain  of  land  frontiers  with  European  Powers 
— it  means  not  the  birth  of  new  nations  but  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  military  power  of  existing  nations 
— it  means  perhaps  the  permanent  ill-will  of  large 
numbers  of  our  subjects.  A  divided  Turkish  Empire  in 
Asia  puts  the  question  ot  the  Dardanelles,  the  Trans- 
Persian  Railway,  and  the  Bagdad  Railway  in  a  light 
that  is  nothing  less  than  menacing.  It  may  mean 
disloyalty  in  India  and  Egypt,  within  our  frontiers, 
and  possible  hostile  forces  ranged  and  ringed  without 
them. 

The  task  of  British  diplomacy  is  now  twofold — to 
consolidate  the  Balkan  Confederation  on  the  one  hand, 
to  reform  and  rehabilitate  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia 
on  the  other.  It  should  not  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  do  this,  though  no  doubt  it  will 
tax  them  to  the  uttermost.  Turkey  with  a  European 
frontier  running  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Xeros 
to  Rodosto  and  thence  to  the  western  end  of  the 
Derkos  Lake  secures  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
while  giving  the  Balkan  Confederation  a  maximum  of 
territory.  Once  the  destructive  drain  of  men  and 
money  which  Macedonia  has  thrown  in  to  the  Asiatic 
provinces  for  over  a  century  has  been  removed  the 
Ottoman  Empire  becomes  on  its  previous  taxation 
actually  solvent.  If  such  a  frontier  can  be  arranged 
the  reform  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  becomes  a 
possibility,  and  it  is  a  possibility  which  can  be  realised 
on  l  he  following  basis.  When  the  war  is  over,  if  Great 
Britain  is  prepared  to  advance  funds  and  machinery  for 
the  resettlement  of  those  Moslems  desirous  of  leaving 
Macedonia  and  the  assistance  of  those  whose  homes  and 
business  have  been  destroyed,  on  the  stipulated  and 
agreed  understanding  that  the  reformation  of  the  in- 
ternal administral  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  is  entrusted 
to  a  body  of  British  officials  with  executive  rank  and 
power— this,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  would  meet 
the  position. 


SUNLIGHT  IN  STAFFORD  HOUSE. 
By  Filson  Young. 

ONE  by  one  the  members  of  our  aristocracy  are 
relinquishing  their  great  parts  in  the  drama  of 
English  life,  disappearing  from  the  stage,  and  divest- 
ing themselves  of  the  insignia  of  their  rank.  Our  very 
Dukes  are  effacing  themselves.  From  the  pomps  and 
dignities  of  their  past  estate  they  are  one  by  one  pass- 
ing into  obscurity.  This  one  becomes  a  farmer,  that 
an  estate  agent ;  one  affects  villa  life,  and  another,  in 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  dissipated  stockbroker, 
modestly  sinks  a  destiny  which  he  feels  to  be  too  high 
for  him.  The  aristocracy — the  real  aristocracy — are 
stampeding.  They  have  been  regarded  as  trustees  : 
trustees  of  political  powers ;  trustees  of  property 
which  had  national  significance — land,  art,  col- 
lections, libraries.  They  have  been  stripped  of 
political  power,  and  they  are  now  doing  their  best 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  other  trust.  Merely  as 
stockholders  and  capitalists  they  can  do  nothing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  therefore  cannot  last 
long  as  an  order.  To  be  a  lord  used  to  mean  some- 
thing ;  when  it  ceases  to  mean  anything  the  lord  will 
cease  to  count,  and  should  cease  to  be.  Like  Nogi  at 
the  funeral  of  his  Emperor  the  aristocracy,  although 
they  do  not  know  it,  are  committing  suicide  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  Crown. 

Thus  the  sale  of  Stafford  House  is  more  than  a 
private  transaction  between  a  Duke  and  a  manufac- 
turer ;  it  is  a  piece  of  English  history  ;  and  far  more 
than  the  fact  itself,  the  thing  which  it  symbolises  is 
important  to  the  public.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  tastes  and  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
can  suppose  that  he  exchanges  Stafford  House,  that 
gilded  white  elephant,  for  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
with  any  great  pang.  No  one  can  accuse  him  or  the 
Duchess  of  having  maintained  it  for  their  own  comfort 
or  gratification.  They  have  held  it  as  trustees,  lent  it 
generously  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  and  used  it  as 
wisely  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  society  which  had 
personal  access  to  it,  but  for  all  that  infinitely  wider 
and  more  important  society  which  lies  in  the  shadow 
of  poverty  beyond  the  lighted  circle  of  London.  Even 
in  the  narrower  sense,  how  different  and  how  much 
finer  are  its  purely  social  associations  than  would  be 
the  associations  of  such  a  house,  say,  in  New  York  or 
even  in  Paris  !  It  has  never  ministered  to  those  who 
regard  mere  lavish  and  insolent  extravagance  as  the 
highest  luxury  of  life.  Not  rank  only,  and  never  mere 
money,  have  been  the  object  of  its  hospitality,  but  a 
wide  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  all  that  is  best 
and  most  interesting  in  the  world  that  has  London  for 
its  centre — the  nearest  approach  to  a  Salon  that  this 
generation  has  known  or  is  likely  to  know  in  London. 
For  all  this  Stafford  House  has  been,  however,  merely 
a  theatre  and  a  shell ;  the  true  centre  and  attracting 
star  of  it,  the  unique  personality  of  its  hostess,  will, 
we  may  be  sure,  continue  to  shine  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this  respect  the  trans- 
ference of  Stafford  House  may  mean  no  loss  to  London. 
It  is  quite  possible,  moreover,  that  Sir  William  Lcver 
has  some  large  patriotic  end  in  view,  and  may  put 
Stafford  House  to  an  even  better  use  than  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  put  it.  That  is  not  the  point.  It  is  as  a 
symbol  of  something  departing  that  the  discarding  of 
it  by  its  ducal  owner  is  chiefly  significant ;  it  marks 
another  stage  nearer  to  the  day  when  all  the  great 
houses  in  London,  once  the  domiciles  of  great  families, 
will  be  mere  museums,  monuments  of  a  bygone  day, 
and  repositories  of  beautiful  things  that  men  have 
grown  too  small  and  mean  to  use. 

I  know  the  theory  that  lovely  things  belong  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  Titians  and  Rubcnses  of  Stafford 
House  are  improperly  held  as  private  property  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  or  anyone  else;  and  I  can  hardly 
say  how  false  I  think  it  is.  I  am  no  lover  of  museums 
or  of  picture  galleries,  although  my  chief  happiness  in 
life  is  derived  from  works  of  art.  Museums  are  like 
mausoleums;  for  when  beautiful  things  cease  to  be 
used  as  part  of  the  adornment  and  environment  of 
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human  life  they  cease  to  live,  lovely  as  they  may  con- 
tinue to  be  in  death.  Moreover,  the  public  does  not 
want  museums,  does  not  visit  those  which  it  possesses. 
And  I  think  that  the  treasures  of  a  palace  like  Stafford 
House  are  of  at  least  as  much  use  to  the  world  when 
that  house  is  used  for  its  living,  social  purpose  as  they 
are  if  it  is  abandoned  as  a  home  and,  as  it  is  called, 
"  thrown  open  "  to  the  public — which  means  that  now 
and  then  a  group  of  weary  people  will  trail  through 
its  galleries  and  gape  unseeingly  at  its  deserted 
masterpieces. 

It  is  another  sign  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
our  time,  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  should  feel  that 
Stafford  House  has  become  too  magnificent  for  a  mere 
Duke  to  maintain,  and  more  suitable  to  the  purposes  of 
a  merchant  of  soap.  It  is  silly  to  say  that  there  is  any- 
thing wroqg  about  that,  or  that  Sir  William  Lever 
is  by  his  occupation  unfitted  to  possess  Stafford  House. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  it  has  become  a 
more  seemly  possession  for  him  than  for  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  that  he  has  got  it.  That  is  the  simple  fact, 
and  it  is  eloquent  of  the  curious  and  interesting  changes 
that  are  taking  place.  No  doubt  the  Duke  has  long 
felt  that  it  was  no  fit  residence  for  a  shy  and  modest 
man.  Who  was  he,  with  a  mere  rent  roll  from  heathery 
acres,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  capitalists  and  million- 
aires? Constantly,  as  on  his  rare  visits  to  London  he 
slunk  in  below  its  wide  portico,  he  must  have  been 
increasingly  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  this  habitation 
to  a  person  of  his  rank.  He,  the  least  snobbish  and 
pretentious  man  in  the  world,  must  have  felt  the  ab- 
surdity, the  pretentious  snobbishness  of  putting  this 
great  golden  palace  to  the  uses  of  a  Duke,  when  there 
were  American,  Argentine  and  Levantine  millionaires 
who  would  have  been  much  more  at  home  there.  And 
I  can  imagine  this  sense  of  shame  growing  upon  him 
until  it  became  intolerable,  and  his  summoning  his 
family  and  saying  to  them,  "  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
this  career  of  folly,  of  trying  to  keep  up  in  our  little 
cockleshell  with  the  transatlantic  liners  ;  let  us  abandon 
pretence  and  snobbishness,  find  a  house  more  suitable 
to  our  station  in  life,  and  there,  like  a  plain  ducal 
family,  face  life  anew  on  a  humbler  but  sounder  basis  ". 
And,  fondly  embracing  his  children  before  departing  for 
Canada,  I  conceive  his  last  words  to  have  been  :  "  Try 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  that  vour  father  was  a 
Duke  ". 

Well,  that  is  what  it  is  coming  to,  or  something 
very  like  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  passing 
of  Stafford  House  from  its  late  owners  without  a  little 
pang  of  regret  for  the  things  that  have  been  and  will 
not  be  again.  The  drifting  of  groups  about  its  long 
galleries,  decorated  with  their  strange  mixtures  of 
Victorian  horrors  and  Italian  masterpieces ;  the  shade 
of  the  trees  in  the  garden  on  a  summer  afternoon,  with 
the  thrum  of  a  guitar  murmuring  through  the  drowsy 
sunshine ;  the  sense,  communicated  even  through 
crowds,  of  a  beautiful  and  benignant  presence ;  and, 
perhaps  most  characteristic  of  all,  the  sight  of  the 
hall  and  the  gilded  staircase  animated  by  the  great 
world  of  one's  little  day,  and  crowned  by  the  figure 
in  all  that  company  most  worthy  to  crown  it.  .  .  . 
Farewell,  Stafford  House,  as  the  London  of  my  genera- 
tion has  known  thee  !  Thou  wert  only  a  shell  after 
all ;  a  golden  shell,  but  still  a  shell.  Ah  !  but  one 
does  not  like  to  think  of  the  shell  without  its  pearl, 
or  look  to  find  in  its  stead,  in  the  golden  crevices — a 
soap-bubble,  even  if  sunlit. 


"A  VENETIAN  NIGHT." 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  T  A  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  That,  really,  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  the  submissijn  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  Mr.  Butt  of  the  Palace  Theatre.  Perhaps,  however, 
I  may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  personal  expansion. 
The  pure  joy  of  the  theme  "  I  told  you  so  "  is  not 
easily  resisted  by  a  successful  prophet. 

I  have  elsewhere  conclusively    proved   out  of  the 


mouths  of  managers  and  of  officials  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain that  the  Censor  is  in  practice  unable  to  oppose 
the  big  financial  and  professional  interests  of  the 
theatre.  I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination 
to  go  again  into  the  underground  psychology  of  the 
department,  or  to  show  how,  though  the  Censor  is 
powerful  enough  to  keep  the  public  from  seeing  a 
decent  play  when  they  do  not  want  it,  he  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  keep  the  public  from  seeing  an  indecent 
play  when,  and  if,  they  do.  It  was  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  these  facts  that  so  violently  startled  all  my  ideas 
about  the  Censor  when  I  heard  that  his  clerks  had 
visited  the  "  Palace  ",  and  reported  that  Mr.  Butt  must 
be  opposed  a  outrance.  Note  that  their  report  was 
entirely  innocent  of  compromise.  Professor  Rein- 
hardt's  pantomime,  about  to  be  purveyed  to  the  British 
public  at  enormous  cost  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Mr.  Butt,  was  altogether  unsuitable  for  presentation. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  detail  :  the  whole  scheme  and 
idea  of  the  spectacle  was,  from  the  Censor's  point  of 
view,  objectionable.  So  ran  the  report  of  the  depart- 
mental minions.  Now,  Mr.  Butt  is  a  very  clever  and 
a  very  potent  dealer  in  public  entertainment.  He  is 
no  mere  Mr.  Barker,  no  mere  dramatic  author  or  pro- 
ducer with  less  money  than  brains.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's opposition  was  without  precedent ;  and  I  duly 
expressed  my  surprise  at,  and  admiration  for,  the 
Censor's  new-found  courage.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  of 
his  absurd  position.  He  wanted  to  be  abolished.  Or 
perhaps,  I  brutally  suggested,  it  was  all  a  mistake. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  officers  had  not  realised  their 
true  position.  Perhaps  the  prohibition  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

There,  indeed,  you  have  it — I  told  you  so  !  The 
pantomime  has  been  re-inspected,  and  a  spectacle,  the 
whole  idea  of  which  was  repugnant  and  incapable  of 
presentation,  has  with  a  few  "  modifications  "  been 
accepted  for  insurance  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 
Meantime,  if  you  would  measure  the  good  fortune  of 
Mr.  Butt  in  all  this  hurly-burly,  dress  up  as  a  dramatic 
critic  on  a  high-class  weekly  Review,  and  try  to  get  a 
seat  from  Mr.  Butt's  acting  manager.  I  understand 
that  the  Palace  Theatre  is  for  the  next  three  weeks 
choked  with  credulous  people  who,  without  inquiring 
whether  Professor  Reinhardt's  spectacle  is  good  or 
bad,  are  determined  to. see  a  pantomime  that  has 
incarnadined  the  brazen  forehead  of  the  Lord  Cham- 

j  berlain's  department.  Really,  the  public  is  incorrigibly 
faithful  in  its  delusions.  It  does  not  seem  able  to  learn 
that  the  horrid  plays  are  the  plays  it  takes  its  wives 

•  and  children  to  see  with  the  Censor's  permission  ;  and 
that  the  Censor's  ban  is  the  surest  possible  guarantee 
of  complete  respectability. 

I  wish  I  were  Mr.  Belloc.  If  I  were  Mr.  Belloc,  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  pointing  out  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  I  foretold  a  week  ago,  has 
given  way.  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  suggesting 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  is,  from  its  con- 
stitution and  position,  necessarily  weak  ;  that  it  is  help- 
lessly enslaved,  not  dishonourably,  but  by  the  mere 
mechanical  laws  of  pressure,  to  the  needs  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  theatrical  market ;  that  it  is  perpetually 
in  the  state  described  by  psychologists  as  self-hypnosis. 
(To  get  yourself  into  this  condition  fix  your  eyes  upon 
some  bright  object,  and  keep  quite  motionless  for  three 
hours.  The  bright  object  in  the  Censor's  case  is  really 
the  box-office  ;  but  he  is  not  aware  of  it.)  Mr.  Belloc 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  of  these  gentle  and 
humane  suggestions.  He  would  assume  that  Lord 
Sandhurst  and  Mr.  Butt  had  an  understanding  (such 
as  exists  between  the  two  Front  Benches) ;  that  Lord 
Sandhurst  for  a  consideration  had  agreed  to  object  to 
Professor  Reinhardt's  spectacle,  and  to  withdraw  the 
objection  as  soon  as  the  advertisement  was  secured. 
Mr.  Belloc  would  somehow  discover  that  Lord  Sand- 
hurst had  a  distant  relative  who  knew  someone  who 
was  expecting  a  legacy  from  the  friend  of  someone 
else  who  was  the  tenth  cousin  of  a  man  who  held  shares 
in  the  Palace  Theatre.  The  last-named  person  would 
be  a  Jew,  and  the  conspiracy  would  then  be  complete. 
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However,  not  being  Mr.  Belloc,  I  will  merely  insist  that 
the  consequences  of  the  Censor's  conduct  and  influence 
in  this  matter  of  Professor  Reinhardt's  pantomime  are, 
in  practice,  precisely  similar  to  what  they  would  be 
if  all  that  Mr.  Belloc  and  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr. 
Bottomlev,  rolled  into  one  and  multiplied  by  their  col- 
lected coefficient  of  expansion,  could  imagine,  invent, 
or,  possibly,  know,  of  the  curious  backstairs  world  in 
which  they  are  so  thoroughly  at  home. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  Censor's  first  decision  that 
"A  Venetian  Night"  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  of 
his  second  decision  that  it  was,  I  could  not  enter  here, 
if  I  would.  But  the  revised  version  is,  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  point  of  view,  the  model  of  a  respectable 
play.  There  are  two  bedrooms.  The  lover  and  the 
husband  are,  from  the  Censor's  point  of  view,  each  on 
the  right  side  of  the  right  bedroom  door — that  is  to 
say,  the  lover  is  on  the  inside  and  the  husband  is  on 
the  outside,  which  is  exactly  according  to  the  regula- 
tions. It  is  the  sort  of  play  the  Censor  has  always 
admired,  in  fact,  it  is  the  sort  of  play  his  principal 
examiner  used  to  write.  The  pantomime  is,  in  parts, 
thickly  overlaid  with  musical  cliche,  written  from  the 
stomach,  which  again  brings  it  into  line  with  the  popu- 
lar Viennese  opera  that  the  Censor  loves.  (By  the 
way,  do  the  Censor's  clerks  read  the  scores  of  so-called 
musical  plays?  The  Spartans  knew  that  music  was 
morally  important.  But  what  is  the  British  official 
view?)  Frankly  "A  Venetian  Night",  coming  from 
the  hands  of  Professor  Reinhardt  and  Herr  Vollmoller, 
is  disappointing.  Only  in  the  nightmare  section  of  the 
spectacle  does  it  seem  that  Professor  Reinhardt  was 
necessary.  Here  his  celebrated  flair  for  the  grotesque  ; 
his  perfect  handling  of  the  stage  ;  his  ability  to  suggest 
an  atmosphere  in  pure  terms  of  the  theatre — in  a  word, 
his  perfection  of  style  in  production — almost  redeems 
the  tedium  of  the  libretto.  The  rapid  succession  of 
scenes,  vignetted  to  fit  a  revolving  stage,  are  a  valuable 
protest  against  the  more  cumbersome  methods  of 
stage-craft  familiar  to  the  London  public.  But  "  A 
Venetian  Night  "  is  in  no  sense  a  successor  of 
"  Sumurun  "  or  "  The  Miracle  ".  Professor  Rein- 
hardt has  in  this  last  instance  had  nothing  to  work 
upon.  Obviously  it  is  his  temptation  to  rely  too  much 
upon  craft ;  to  accept  too  readily  any  peg  for  his  spec- 
tacle ;  to  accept  the  business  of  expression  before  assur- 
ing himself  that  he  has  something  to  express. 

Ordinarily  "A  Venetian  Night"  would  totally  fail 
with  the  public.  Its  merits  are  equally  against  it  with 
its  defects.  Mr.  Butt  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
his  advertisement ;  for  he  certainly  needed  it.  If,  again, 
I  were  Mr.  Belloc,  I  should  here  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Butt  had  shrewd  doubts  of  the  venture  when  first  he 
saw  it  in  rehearsal ;  and  arranged  with  Lord  Sandhurst 
accordingly.  But  I  shall  not  insinuate.  I  will  merely 
say  that  Mr.  Butt  is  a  very  lucky  man. 


KELTIC  SONG. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

*"PHE  full  title  of  a  lecture  given  at  University  College 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Graves  was  "  Irish  History  in  Song,  Ballad  and 
Tune  ".  (The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of  a 
very  useful  society,  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union.)  The  subject  has  had  an  attraction  for  me 
since  some  years  ago  I  wrote  concerning  Scottish  song, 
and  declared  that  the  only  melodies  worthy  of  the  name 
of  melody  were  Irish.  Mr.  Graves  approaches  that 
subject  from  a  quite  different  side.  Apparently  he  cares 
less  for  the  tunes  than  the  words  :  he  wants,  through 
the  medium  of  song,  to  give  one  a  much  more  vivid 
impression  of  Irish  history  than  can  be  gained  by  the 
perusal  of  stodgy  primers  ;  and  one  is  bound  to  admit 
that  he  is  right  and  successful.  The  wise  remark,  so 
often  quoted,  of  the  gentleman  who  would  rather  make 
a  hatipn's  songs  than  its  laws  is  justified  to  everyone 
who  has  tried  to  read  Irish  history  and  then  heard  Irish 
songs.     No  other  nation  has  such  a  collection  of  folk- 


song. Probably  I  am  acquainted  with  only  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  it ;  and  possibly  for  that  reason  I  have 
never  chanced  on  a  single  melody  to  match  our  own 
English  "  Oak  and  the  Ash  and  the  Bonny  Ivy  Tree  "  ; 
but  certainly  we  English  have  not  such  a  mass  of  folk- 
tune  as  the  fraction  of  Irish  folk-tune  I  do  know. 

It  is  curious  that  so  little  good  use  has  been  made  of 
this  huge  store  by  Irish  composers.  Bach  and  his  pre- 
decessors adapted  German  songs  and  made  them  into 
sublime  hymns  :  having  arrived  too  late  in  the  centuries 
to  make  the  songs  of  the  people,  and  not  possessing  the 
power  to  make  the  people's  laws,  they  took  the  people's 
songs  and  turned  them  into  Lutheran  hymns,  the  most 
effective  instrument — for  good  or  for  evil,  as  one  regards 
the  question — of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany. 
Haydn  made  free  use  of  Hungarian  tunes  in  his  finest 
quartets  and  symphonies.  Beethoven  used  what  were 
supposed  to  be,  but  were  not,  genuine  Russian  themes 
in  the  Rasoumofsky  quartets.  A  hundred  such  in- 
stances could  be  given.  In  every  case  the  theme  was 
worked  up  into  something  great  and  noble.  But  in 
never  one  known  to  me  has  an  Irish,  English  or 
Scottish  musician  worked  up  his  stuff  to  boiling  point ; 
nor  in  one  has  there  emerged  from  the  wrack  a 
first-rate  work  of  art.  Stanford's  Irish  symphony  con- 
tains some  excellent  music,  but  it  is  German  music  : 
it  is  no  more  Irish  than  Mackenzie's  "  Pibroch  "  is 
Scotch  or  than  Cowen's  Scandinavian  symphony  is 
Scandinavian.  The  only  man  who  ever  infused  the 
true  national  flavour  into  his  music  was  MacCunn. 
His  "  Land  o'  th'  Mountain  "  overture  and  the  "  Dowie 
Dens  "  were  filled  with  all  the  sweetness  and  romance 
of  the  Highlands.  And  he  has  given  over  composing. 
The  late  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  was  responsible  for  much  ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  he  stipulated  in  his  will  thdt 
so  fine  a  genius  as  MacCunn  should  be  taken  awa\ 
from  his  real  task  in  life  to  conduct  the  operettas  of 
Sullivan,  German  and  the  rest. 

Mr.  Graves  at  least  demonstrated  one  thesis — the 
ballad-collectors  of  Ireland  have  not  kept  their  eyes  on 
Ireland.  "Luther,  Bach  and  the  rest  kept  their  eyes  on 
Germany.  But  Mr.  Graves  knows  too  much  and  is  too 
incommunicative  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  everyday,  work- 
a-day  man.  He  has  not  kept  his  eyes  on  Ireland,  and 
is,  in  a  word,  too  literary.  He  may  be  Irish,  but 
Ireland  to  him  is  only  a  name  ;  he  seems  to  me  rather 
to  be  asking  for  Irish  sympathy  than  to  be  trying  to 
impress  the  Sassenach  with  Irish  superiority.'  That  is 
not  the  way  the  trick  is  done.  One  way  the  trick  is  done 
is  by  showing  the  world  at  large  that  the  music  under 
discussion  is  the  finest  music  in  the  world.  Another 
way  of  proving  the  same  thing  is  that  of  showing  that 
the  music  in  question  is  the  worst  music  in  the  world. 
These  two  methods  were  untried  by  Mr.  Graves  the 
other  night.  He  had  with  him  a  mighty  force  of 
singers.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  criticise  artists 
engaged  in  such  a  work  ;  but,  all  the  same,  here  they 
are  :  Madame  Jean  Sterling,  Mr.  Owen  Colyer,  Miss 
Edith  Scruby  and  Miss  Isobel  Purdon  ;  and  I  must  say- 
that  (if  I  got  their  names  correctly)  they  all  did  the 
work  to  perfection.  Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan  used  to  sing 
Irish  songs  beautifully,  and  he  preserved  the  Irish 
flavour  :  the  atmosphere  and  colour  of  the  thing  were 
always  there  :  he  could  almost  compel  one  to  catch  the 
smell  of  the  peat  fire.  But  his  aim  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Graves'  artists. 

These  old  Irish  songs  are  indeed  marvellous.  They 
could  not  be  much  finer  from  a  purely  musical  point  of 
view  ;  and  from  the  historian's  point  of  view  nothing  in 
the  world  could  be  so  effective.  The  whole  history  of 
Ireland  is  sketched  in  them.  First  of  all  we  get  the  file, 
the  Government  poet  of  the  moment — and  he  did  as  he 
was  told,  as  obediently  as  Mr.  Allied  Austin  does  to- 
day. He  lorded  it  over  the  kings — lorded  it  over  every- 
one in  fact.  But  it  seems  as  if  his  versification  was 
not  good  enough,  for  soon  he  got  deposed.  The  bard 
who  succeeded  him  had  at  first  a  small  part  to  play  ; 
he  was  reckoned  no  one  for  a  long  time.  It  is  just  in 
this  middle  period  thai  the  nnl\  Irish  poetry  worth  the 
name  of  poetry  was  composed.      It    was    the  great 
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period.     Some  of  the  poems  composed  during  it  are 
splendid  beyond  comparison,  with  other  folk  poetry. 
Yet  was  it  the  business  of  bards,  or  musicians,  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  relation  of  deeds,  done  or  undone, 
of  their  petty  sovereigns?    However,  they  did  it  and 
did  it  magnificently.    The  true  national  feeling  behind 
their  praise  of  little  chieftains  gave  their  verse  the  true 
fervour  of  true  poetry.    We — we  English — know  next 
to  nothing  about  these  mighty  heroes,  save  that  they 
were  praised  by  the  poets.    It  seems  odd  to  me  that 
Ireland  should  want  a  national  music.    We  had  a  very 
fine  one  in  England  many  years   ago   and   made  no 
boast  of  it.    It  died  out  mournfully,  and  we  made  no 
moan  over  its  decease.    Perhaps  Mr.  Graves  will  pay 
no  attention  to  what  I  say ;  but  I  mean  to  say  it  all  the 
same.   I  have  already  expressed  my  humble  opinion  that 
the  Irish  have  some  splendid  songs.    Some  very  intelli- 
gent people  say  the  Kelts  came  from  India.   That  need 
not  much  concern  us  who  are  not  Kelts.  We  care  not  a 
jot  where  they  came  from  :  all  we  think  about  is  where 
they  are  going  to.   And  even  as  to  that  we  are  a  little 
indifferent  :  all  we  want  is  the  peace  and  quiet  that 
ought  to  obtain  within  our  borders.    The  Kelt  won't 
have  it.    What  is  worth  caring  for,  from  the  musical 
critic's  point  of  view,  is  the  splendid  heritage  of  song 
these  gentlemen  have — a    heritage   they   value  very 
slightly.    But  because  the  output  of  song  has  ceased 
why  should  Mr.  Graves  make  a  fuss?    Let  us  be  con- 
tent with  what  remains.    The  Irish  have  had  their  day 
in  art.    They  had  their  fili — their  poets  laureate — and 
they  "chucked  them  to  the  abyss".    After  that  they 
had  their  bards  ;  and  after  their  bards  they  had  Mr. 
Yeats  and  Mr.  George  Moore.    And  so,  after  all  that 
Mr.  Graves  told  us,  we  are  where  we  are  ;  and  Ireland, 
out  of  all  its  mush  and  mess,  has  evolved  a  great  volume 
of  splendid  song. 

At  a  seaside  town  where  I  have  been  staying  for  a 
few  days  two  things  have  been  raging — a  south-west 
gale  and  a  musical  festival.  So  far  as  the  storm  is  con- 
cerned I  have  no  criticism  to  offer.  With  regard  to  the 
musical  festival  I  have  this  criticism,  Why  on  earth  do 
the  good  people  of  the  South  Coast  of  this  country  want 
to  hold  a  musical  festival  at  all?  Cannot  they  have 
their  two  or  three  enjoyable  concerts  a  week — why  try 
to  crowd  into  one  week  enough  concerts  to  fill  up  a 
year's  programmes? 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ART.* 

By  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  G.C.B. 

T7  IFTY  years  ago  Queen  Mary's  Psalter  was  better, 
if  not  more  widely,  known  than  it  is  now.  Then 
the  world  was  young.  The  study  of  mediasval  art 
flourished.  It  was  the  day  of  Burne-Jones  and  William 
Morris,  and  Ruskin  was  in  his  zenith.  To  these  and 
others  of  their  company  the  great  collection  of 
illuminated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  was  as  daily 
food.  Ruskin  was  almost  domiciled  in  the  Department 
of  MSS.  With  the  enthusiast's  pardonable  weakness 
for  falling  in  love  with  some  particular  treasure  and 
paying  it  assiduous  attention  for  an  unmeasured  period 
till  a  new  love  took  possession,  he  wrought  something 
like  confusion  in  the  sober  state  of  things.  The 
MS.  which  for  the  time  being  was  the  reigning 
favourite  would  lose  its  official  identity ;  it  became 
"  Mr.  Ruskin's  MS."  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
known  face  surmounting  the  customary  brilliantly  blue 
neck-tie  was  the  signal  for  the  attendant  to  hurry  away 
to  fetch  the  volume  which  he  knew  the  great  man  would 
want.  In  those  days  photographic  reproductions  were 
unknown.  Feeble  lithographic  attempts  were  occasion- 
ally made,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Psalter,  to  represent 
the  wonderful  drawings  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  they 
were  sorry  attempts  at  best.  What  would  not  those 
old-time  students  have  given  to  see  such  a  reproduction 
as  the  one  before  me?  No  illuminated  MS.  of  the 
national  collection  could  have  a  better  claim  to  be  thus 
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presented  than  Queen  Mary's  Psalter ;  and  the  present 
handsome  volume,  which  gives  us  the  whole  of  its 
miniatures  and  drawings,  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
and  with  gratitude  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  Nor  could  the  editing  of  the  work  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  more  competent  expert  than  Sir  George 
Warner,  whose  introduction  is  both  learned  and  com- 
plete. 

It  is  not  always  remembered  that  King  George  II., 
whose  memory  is  scorned  in  the  annals  of  literature 
and  art,  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  then  newly 
founded  British  Museum.  In  1757  he  made  over  to  it 
the  Royal  Library  of  the  Kings  of  England,  including 
Queen  Mary's  Psalter.  "Princely  generosity",  the 
expression  applied  to  the  gift  in  the  book  before  me, 
is  not  too  emphatic  a  phrase  for  that  great  benefaction. 

The  queen  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Psalter 
was  Mary  Tudor,  and  the  way  it  came  into  her  posses- 
sion is  something  of  a  romance.  A  note,  in  Latin,  on 
one  of  the  fly-leaves  records  that  a  Customs  officer, 
one  Baldwin  Smith,  withheld  (retraxit)  the  MS.  from 
conveyance  to  foreign  parts  and  presented  it  to  her 
Majesty  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  October  1553. 
All  honour  to  Baldwin  Smith,  that  prompt  preventer 
of  the  export  of  a  British  work  of  art  !  But  its 
previous  history  is  almost  a  blank.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  entry  to  the  effect  that,  "This  boke  was  sume 
tyme  the  Erie  of  Rutelands  ",  whom  the  editor  would 
identify  with  Henry  Manners,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1543,  and  who  in  July  1553,  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  weeks  as 
a  suspected  adherent  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  near 
coincidence  of  the  date  of  his  arrest  with  that  of  the 
gift  to  the  Queen  lends  colour  to  the  possibility  of  an 
attempt,  at  that  crisis  in  Rutland's  career,  to  dispose 
of  the  MS.  abroad.  But,  however  that  may  be,  rest 
we  thankful  and  bless  the  memory  of  Baldwin  Smith. 

Queen  Mary's  Psalter  is  a  thick  large  octavo  of 
more  than  three  hundred  vellum  leaves.  It  is  of  English 
work  of  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
period  when  the  art  of  illumination  in  Western  Europe 
reached  its  climax,  the  more  rigid,  if  more  exact,  style 
of  the  previous  century  having  gradually  softened  into 
an  easier  condition  of  graceful  yielding  lines  and 
decorative  sentiment.  The  ornamentation  falls  into 
three  groups.  First,  there  is  the  Psalter  itself, 
furnished  with  a  succession  of  illuminated  miniatures. 
Even  if  the  MS.  had  been  restricted  to  the  Psalter, 
these  exquisite  illuminations  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  MSS.  of  its  kind.  But  it 
is  more  than  a  Psalter.  Its  special  distinction  lies  in 
our  second  group,  a  wonderful  series  of  outline  tinted 
illustrations  of  Old  Testament  history  to  the  death  of 
Solomon,  preceding  the  Psalter.  And,  in  the  third 
place,  the.re  is  a  multitude  of  small  tinted  drawings 
in  the  same  style  occupying  the  lower  margins  of  the 
Psalter.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  the  whole  of  the 
draughtsmanship  of  the  MS.  is  the  work  of  one  hand, 
a  high  artistic  standard  being  maintained  throughout. 
A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  work  reveals  those  subtle 
traits  and  consistent  family  features  which  could  only 
be  the  creation  of  one  mind,  and  one  hand.  Non  omnia 
possumus  omnes ;  but  the  artist  of  Queen  Mary's 
Psalter  was  a  master  of  his  art. 

Let  us  survey  the  Biblical  series  of  outline  drawings. 
They  are  arranged  mostly  in  pairs  in  simple  frames, 
with  brief  descriptions  in  Anglo-Norman  French. 
Drawing  in  outline  with  tinted  draperies  was  a  favourite 
English  style  from  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
whose  schools  it  flourished,  and  after  the  Conquest 
it  was  not  abandoned.  Thus  the  extraordinary  facility 
of  these  drawings  may  be  attributed  to  a  thorough 
training  in  a  recognised  branch  of  English  art.  The 
early  scenes  offer  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  draughts- 
man in  depicting  the  nude.  Here,  as  the  editor 
remarks,  he  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  time ;  but 
this  was  not  his  forte.  His  Adam  is  a  rather  weak-kneed 
creature,  and  physically  as  well  as  immorally  needs  a 
deal  of  literal  backing  up,  in  the  Temptation,  from  the 
fiend  behind  him.     On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of 
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Eve  in  the  same  scene  is  finely  drawn  and  well  pro- 
portioned. Whether  intentionally  or  not,  it  is  a  jaunty 
person  that  marches  out  of  Paradise  arm-in-arm  with 
her  more  reluctant  husband. 

But  it  was  in  the  draped  human  figure  that  our 
artist  excelled.  His  drapery,  defining  rather  than  cloth- 
ing the  limbs,  falls  in  graceful  and  natural  folds,  moving 
with  the  movements  of  the  body.  In  this  he  was  a 
master.  There  are  scenes  in  the  series  in  which  he 
has  surpassed  himself  in  his  presentment  of  the  draped 
human  form  with  an  extraordinary  delicacy  of  touch. 
We  may  refer  to  his  fine  dignified  rendering  of  Moses 
(44,  45),  and  of  David  in  prayer  (107),  and  to  the 
graceful  drawing  of  female  figures  in  Sarah  and  Hagar 
(18,  19),  Jael  (56),  Ruth  and  Naomi  (79,  80),  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  (116)  and  the  group  of  Solomon's  wives  (117). 
If  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  type  of  the  features 
and  an  occasional  lack  of  energy  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  scale  is  minute  ;  and  moreover  there  are  conven- 
tions. In  mediaeval  art,  as  seen  in  the  MSS.,  the  human 
countenance  rarely  puts  off  its  placid  composure.  The 
dignified,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  may  be 
attempted,  often  with  success.  But  the  depiction  of 
anger  or  other  violent  passion  usually  borders  on  the 
grotesque.  In  the  pose  of  the  standing  figure,  too, 
there  is  convention.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown 
on  one  leg,  the  hip  projected,  while  the  other  leg  is 
extended  with  the  foot  turned  outward,  the  whole  figure 
thus  appearing  to  Have  a  swaying  motion.  This  pose 
also  is  apt  to  become  monotonous,  but  it  is  always 
gracefully  rendered,  and  it  is  an  excellent  one  for  the 
disposition  of  drapery,  especially  in  long-robed  figures. 
But  not  all  mediaeval  attitudes  were  graceful.  Why 
should  the  king  in  the  Middle  Ages  sit  with  crossed 
legs?  No  doubt  it  implied  superiority.  Thus  sits  the 
aged  Isaac  as  he  bids  his  first-born  prepare  the  savoury 
meat  that  he  loved.  But  this  does  not  account  for 
Esau's  attitude  as  he  leans  on  his  bow  and  crosses  one 
foot  over  the  other,  presumably  to  indicate  standing  at 
ease.  And  yet  Cain,  called  to  account  by  the  Almighty, 
assumes  the  same  posture  and  is  anything  but  at  his 
ease. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  artist  did  his  work  must 
have  been  remarkable.  As  a  master  he  could  convey 
his  meaning  in  a  few  strokes.  Take,  for  example,  his 
treatment  of  the  hand.  Every  possible  turn  and  gesture 
and  action  of  that  member  is  represented  ;  and  yet  the 
fingers  are  often  mere  scratches.  There  was  no  need 
to  elaborate.  In  some  details  he  might  be  accused  of 
actual  carelessness.  His  drawing  of  such  straight-line 
objects  as  a  rod  or  sceptre  or  weapon  is  often  rough 
and  wavering.  Goliath's  spear-shaft  is  rather  a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind  than  a  weaver's  beam ;  and 
neither  Esau's  nor  Jephthah's  bow  would  have  shot 
straight.  In  such  details  he  did  not  condescend.  The 
harsher  outlines  of  some  of  his  less  successful  designs 
may  be  accidental  and  the  fault  of  his  pen  ;  and  the 
strengthening  of  some  of  the  contours  of  head  or  cheek, 
not  always  accurate,  can  scarcely  be  the  work  of  the 
original  hand.  All  the  methods  of  the  artist  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  master  who,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  reserved  himself  for  the  highest  work 
and  left  minor  details  to  more  mechanical  hands  under 
his  direction.  That  he  should  have  been  employed 
alone  on  the  entire  series  of  designs  in  Queen  Mary's 
Psalter  is  proof  that  it  was  executed  for  some  exalted 
personage.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  Sir  George 
Warner's  suggestion  that  King  Edward  II.  was  the 
original  owner. 

The  series  of  small  outline  subjects  is  drawn  with 
the  same  facility  and  delicacy  as  the  Old  Testament 
series.  They  cover  a  wider  field  :  "  real  and  imaginary 
creatures  from  mcdiawal  bestiaries ;  tilting,  hunting 
and  hawking  scenes  and  other  field  sports  ;  games  and 
pastimes  of  all  kinds;  banquets,  music  and  dancing; 
drolleries  and  grotesque  monsters;  and  finally  long 
series  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  and  lives  and  passions 
of  saints  ".  In  all  this  variety,  both  here  and  in  the 
Biblical  scries,  \vc  are  most  attracted  by  the  scenes  from 
domestic  life.      Birth-scenes,   banquets,    hunting  and 


hawking  are  admirable,  both  in  composition  and  in 
graceful  drawing.  Among  others,  the  grouping  of 
dancing  quartets  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
design  ;  men  and  matrons,  youths  and  maidens,  and, 
humorously,  monks  and  nuns  advance  in  fours  to  the 
music  of  appropriate  performers,  their  hands  linked 
together  with  ribbons.  The  older  generation  among 
us  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  their  youth  the  morris- 
dancers  forming  up  in  lines,  linked  together  in  the 
same  manner  with  knotted  handkerchiefs.  Such  small 
domestic  traditions  are  long-lived.  The  battle-scenes, 
too,  are  equally  admirable,  the  arms  and  armour 
accurate ;  but  the  artist  could  never  have  witnessed 
actual  warfare  or  he  would  not  have  lopped  off  limbs 
clean-cut  like  wooden  billets.  One  detail  is  noticeable. 
The  galloping  knight  with  upraised  sword,  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  many  of  these  scenes,  is  identical  with 
the  galloping  knight  of  royal  and  baronial  seals,  and 
suggests  that  our  artist  was  a  designer  in  more  than 
one  branch  of  art. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  Psalter  itself,  that  por- 
tion of  the  MS.  to  which  actual  illumination — that  is, 
decoration  with  body-colour  and  gold — was  applied. 
Unfortunately,  even  photography  is  here  at  fault,  for 
the  absence  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  original 
intensifies  the  contrast  between  the  light,  delicate 
drawing  of  the  designs  and  the  heavily  loaded  diapers 
and  gilding  of  the  backgrounds.  In  such  a  MS.  as 
this  the  contrast  is  the  more  appreciable  as  so  much  of 
the  charm  of  the  drawing  consists  in  ihe  delicacy  of  the 
outline.  As  it  was  the  practice  of  illuminators  to  fill 
in  the  background  of  the  miniature  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  design,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  only 
sketched  in,  it  is  obvious  that,  however  careful  the 
mechanical  work  of  diapering  and  gilding,  much  of  the 
value  of  the  outline,  unless  strongly  defined,  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  In  this  respect,  then,  the 
illuminated  miniatures  of  the  MS.  may  be  criticised  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  reproductions  still  sufficiently 
show  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  only  begetter  of 
Queen  Mary's  Psalter.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
Oxford  University  Press  for  the  skill  with  which  both 
miniatures  and  drawings  have  been  so  faithfully  pre- 
sented in  this  volume. 


"  FRENCH    CARDES?  .  .  .  CLUBBS,  SPADES, 
DYMONDS  AND  HEARTS  ?  »' 

By  Jennett  Humphreys. 

IN  1628,  three  years  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  I. 
with  Henriette  Marie,  was  founded  "  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  the  Makers  of  Playing  Cards".  The 
company  has  lasted  in  its  full  livery  of  a  hundred 
members  from  that  moment  until  this.  But  no  reason 
is  apparent  why  1628  was  felt  to  be  particularly  appro- 
priate for  this  corporal  enrolment  and  civic  recogni- 
tion: French  cardes  with  their  Clubbs,  Spades, 
Dymonds  and  Hearts,  were  not  introduced  into 
England  by  the  King's  French  bride.  They  were 
alluded  to  in  those  terms,  in  1591,  by  Florio,  teaching 
his  Italian  language  at  Oxford,  and  publishing  the 
"  Second  Frutes  of  his  Phrases  and  Dialogues  "  to 
show  his  method.  Doubtless,  Henriette  Marie's 
retinue,  the  sieurs  and  Vicomtes  and  Chevaliers 
d'honneur  and  sous-officiers  arriving  with  her,  brought 
playing-cards  in  their  valises ;  but  plenty  could  have 
been  bought  about  Chepe  and  Powles  had  they  been 
forgotten.  The  Parisians  may  have  shown  themselves 
adepts  at  le  jeu,  la  coupe,  and  la  donne,  proclaiming 
la  triomphe  and  sweeping  une  lev^e  into  their  own 
accounts  fascinatingly  ;  but  the  little  pieces  of  painted 
pasteboard  with  which  they  played  had  long  been  looked 
at  by  London  eyes.  Florio,  in  those  "  Dialogues 
seating  his  two  men  at  Primo,  otherwise  called  Primero, 
had  made  his  S.  man  cry  vexedly  :  "  'Tis  a  great  matter 
I  cannot  have  a  chief  carde  ",  and  his  A.  man  retort, 
"And  I  have  none  but  coatc  cards".  Tranio,  too,  in 
'/.The  Taming  of  the  Shrew",  when  reflecting  on 
1  Gremio's  riches,  had  cried:  "  I  have  faced  it  with  a 
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card  of  ten  "  ;  and  in  "  Henry  VI."  (Part  III.)  Gloster 
had  said  of  Warwick's  plots  and  overthrowings  : 

"...  Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck  ", 
"deck"  being  used  in  Tudor  times  for  "pack  ".  So 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  royal  Caroline  marriage 
had  made  no  innovation  as  to  the  existence  of  grades 
and  values  in  playing-cards.  Nor  had  anything  come 
in  with  it  entitling  them  to  be  called  "  French  ". 
Florio's  "  Phrases  "  of  1591 — affording  a  title  to  this 
short  essay — made  his  two  primo-players  A.  and  S. 
put  the  matter  thus  : 

A.  What?    Be  these  French  cardes? 

S.  Yes,  sir,  doo  not  you  see  they  have  clubbs, 
spades,  dymonds  and  hearts? 
Which  is  conclusive.    And  there  it  can  rest. 

A  pamphlet  issued  in  1642,  however,  takes  up  the 
chief-card  and  coate-card  question  with  so  much  venom 
and  seriousness  it  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  shadows 
here  and  placed  in  the  full  centre.  It  had  but  four 
leaves  to  it,  and  is  called  "  Several  Propositions  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ".  In  the  course  of  its  argu- 
ment it  tells  their  honours  of  the  two  Houses  "It  is 
not  without  grounds  that  the  Israel  of  God  would  be 
well  pleased  now  and  then  to  recreate  themselves  with 
New  Cutt  and  some  such  other  games  if  they  had  Kings 
and  Queenes  of  the  Circumcision  and  Knaves  of  the 
Covenant  ".  Further,  it  chooses  the  kings  and  queens. 
They  should  bear,  it  suggests,  Old  Testament  names, 
as,  "  the  Kings  to  be  David,  Josiah,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  the  Queenes  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hester, 
Susanna".  And,  further  still,  lamenting  that  facts 
are  other  than  this,  it  exhorts  the  two  Houses  to  be 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  that  scandalous 
"  Packe  of  Cards  which  hath  upon  the  Coates  names 
unfit  for  Regenerate  ears,  as  Hercules,  Alexander, 
Julius  Caesar  and  Hector  of  Troy  ". 

That  far  the  Royalties.  Then  there  were  those 
special  subjects  for  lampooning,  the  Knaves.  In  so  far 
as  they  are  to  be  of  the  Covenant,  the  pamphlet  says 
they  may  be  called  Balaac,  Achitophel,  Tobit,  and  Bel ; 
but  it  goes  into  more  scorn  and  more  length  when  it 
gives  the  alternative  :  "  Or,  if  some  men  out  of  an 
holy  dislike  to  Antiquity,  should  desire  to  have  Moderne 
Kings  and  Queenes  and  Knaves  .  .  .  put  the  names 
of  any  foure  of  the  five  Members  upon  the  foure  Kings 
.  .  .  any  foure  women  belonging  to  them  upon  the 
foure  Queenes,  and  upon  the  foure  Knaves — Calamy, 
Marshall,  Downing  and  Burges. 

The  sting  of  the  pamphleteer  came  out  in  that 
alternative,  which  he  termed  his  "  Lastly  ".  It  was 
indifferent  to  him- — kings  being  of  such  small  account 
they  could  be  beheaded — which  four  of  the  five  members 
were  painted  in  royal  robes  and  pass  muster  under  a 
crown,  but  when  it  came  to  the  knaves — who  did  count 
— there  was  no  failure  of  definition.  He  of  the  first 
water  was  Calamy,  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  vicar  of  S.  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
preacher  before  the  Parliament  frequently,  taking  his 
place  among  the  ejected  in  1662.  He  of  the  second 
water  was  Marshall,  impelled  to  become  a  divinity 
student  after  hearing  Archbishop  Usher's  sermons  at 
Allhallows.  The  third  who  must  be  shamed  by  the 
Knave's  Coate  was  Downing,  not  obscure  at  all  as 
the  nephew  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  New  England, 
Puritan.  And  the  fourth  was  Burges,  veering  about 
as  Downing  had  veered  between  Charles  and  Cromwell, 
and  partaking  of  plunder  when  the  churches  were 
robbed  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  plunder  was 
handy.  These,  the  Worshipful  Company  of  the  Makers 
of  Playing-Cards  must  gibbet,  would  they,  would  they 
not,  one  each  to  be  a  Clubb,  a  Spade,  a  Dymond,  a 
Heart ;  though  when  it  came  to  flinging  out  one  of  the 
five  members  to  fit  the  arithmetic  of  the  Foure  Kings, 
discretion  was  permitted.  The  Livery  could  decide  on 
Hazelrig,  Hollis,  Hampden,  Pym,  Strode,  as  the  Livery 
pleased.  One  valued  the  other.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig 
was  concerned  in  a  plot  concocted  down  at  the  Red 
Lyon,  Portsmouth  ;  Hollis  had  held  the  Speaker  down 
in  his  chair  when  he  was  about  to  dart  out  of  it  over 
the  Tonnage  and  Poundage ;  Hampden  had  refused  to 


pay  his  twenty-shilling  tax  for  Ship-Money  ;  Pym  was 
another  of  the  group  (Cromwell  with  them)  who  had 
embarked  for  America,  but  by  the  king's  order  were 
set  ashore;  and  Strode,  of  the  Societies  of  the  Inner 
Middle  Temple,  could  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  others.  Rascal  one,  rascal  all,  and  it  did  not 
signify. 

The  little  point  of  coat-card  versus  court-card 
deserves  short  mention.  Coat  is  heraldic,  so  has  its 
rights.  In  the  past  it  was  the  coat  which  had  to  carry 
the  lawful  device  of  a  nation  or  of  a  family ;  each  suit 
followed  that  badge,  or  livery,  or  cognisance,  or  token, 
following  suit  the  inexorable  duty ;  and  this  indicates 
precisely  what  games  of  cards  were.  They  were  the 
table  representations— as  chess  is — of  the  uprising  of 
one  country  or  clan  against  another,  with  feuds, 
factions,  skirmishes,  and  all  the  stress,  the  rivalry, 
the  excitement  of  striving  to  gain  mastery.  And 
possibly  some  of  the  chivalry  embodied  in  this  is 
stripped  off  by  the  substitution  of  Court  for  Coat.  The 
Castle  goes  for  the  Palace.  Or  is  it  the  Battlefield 
for  Gallantry  ? 

But  at  this  point  let  playing-cards  be  turned  face 
downwards  that  a  fact  may  be  stated  concerning  the 
devices  they  bear  jipon  their  backs.  They  are,  and 
they  have  been,  exactly  what  is  known  by  old  collectors 
and  commercially.  But  in  1882  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Company  who  are  the  makers  of  them  wishing  to  give 
the  value  of  distinction  to  the  packs  of  cards  presented 
to  their  guests  at  the  annual  banquet,  invited  card- 
back  designs  to  be  sent  in,  a  prize  to  go  to  the  best. 
The  scheme — known  as  the  Phillips  Competition  in 
recognition  of  its  founder — has  not  since  been  dropped. 
It  places  no  restrictions  on  the  subject  of  the  picture 
each  competitor  may  submit  (save  that  it  must  com- 
prise the  City  arms),  it  allows  the  use  of  as  many  as 
six  colours,  and  the  cost  the  company  may  incur  in 
the  production  is,  of  course,  not  to  enter  into  the  mind. 
With  gold-plate  glistening  on  banqueting  table  and 
sideboard,  gold  may  properly  enrich  the  souvenir.  In 
effect  the  competitors  are  as  free  as  the  fairies  in 
Windsor  Forest  when  the  Merry  Wives  disported  there, 
to  touch 

"  Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon  .  .  . 

And  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  write 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphires,  pearls,  and  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bended  knee  ". 
And   how    this    licence    has    allowed  Roubiliac-like 
escutcheon-forms  to  be  worked  up,  and  severer  entabla- 
tures, and  niches,  and  historic  incidents — all  gorgeous 
and  jewel-like — may  be  seen  by  those  who  ask  to  see 
in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

Those  Clubbs,  and  Spades,  and  Dymonds  and  Hearts 
are  left  still  to  form  their  own  imageries,  or  to  point  to 
the  great  pursuits  of  human  life,  in  their  own  way.  In 
respect  of  them  there  may  be  written  down  the 
following  : 

"  Keen  Wit  devised  Card-suits,  not  Chance. 
They  mark  the  capturing  advance 
Of  Forces  over  thee  to  sway, 
And  subtly  thus  may  Life  portray. 

Disclose  which  suit  shall  win. 
The  Heart,  where  Love  lies  lasting,  pure? 
The  Diamond,  Wealth's  tricksy  lure? 
The  Club,  for  War  aggressive,  loud? 
The  Spade,  to  spread  thy  earthly  shroud?  " 
"  Tut  !    Deal  \— It-lies  within  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TORY  OPPOSITION  TO  HOME  RULE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  October  191 2. 
Sir — In  answer  to  such  criticisms  as  Mr.  Cockshutt's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  12  October,  would  it  not  be  true 
to  say  that  while  many  of  us  old  Tories  have  an  un- 
appeasable distaste  for  the  religion  and  past  political 
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history  of  Orange  Ulster  we  find  ourselves  nevertheless 
at  one  with  her  in  her  determination—"  No  Home 
Rule  "? 

And  why?  Because  in  order  to  obtain  it  we  have 
seen  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  their  henchmen,  the 
British  Radicals,  successively  disgrace,  degrade,  and 
gag  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament;  then  degrade 
and  virtually  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  persis- 
tently do  their  utmost  to  render  hopeless  the  cause  of 
Catholic  and  all  religious  education  in  England. 

For  "  Home  Rule  "  they  have  deliberately,  and 
perhaps  irreparably,  wrecked  the  ancient  Constitution 
of  these  kingdoms,  and  left  us  without  a  single 
authority  which  we  feel  bound  to  obey  ;  for  the  ignorant 
audacity  would  needs  he  great  which  could  bid  us 
recognise  in  the  maimed  and  mutilated  monster  they 
have  left  us  that  free  assembly  of  the  Estates  of  these 
Realms  to  whose  legislation  we  were  accustomed  to 
yield  a  loyal  and  free  obedience.  As  well  claim  such 
for  the  discredited  Rump  in  our  own  history,  or  the 
assemblies  of  "  Montagnards  "  and  Communards  in 
French. 

No,  Sir ;  Ulster  may  be  with  us  in  the  fight,  and  her 
determination  be  the  model  of  our  own,  but  it  is  not 
the  rights  of  Ulster  but  the  wrongs  of  England  that 
make  us  Catholics  and  Tories  unalterably  and  inflexibly 
determined  there  shall  be  no  "  Home  Rule  ". 

Better  civil  war  !  Better  (if  need  be)  go  down  to 
history  as  patriots  who  fought  and  lost,  than  as  fatuous, 
craven-hearted  dastards  who  yielded  up,  short  of  the 
ultimate  compulsion,  to  avowed  rebels  and  political 
gamesters,  all  that  their  ancestors — their  saints  and 
kings,  their  warriors  and  statesmen — in  a  thousand 
years  had  achieved  and  won. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

R.  T.  N. 

THE   TAX   ON  WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Protection  for  British  industries  and 
agriculture,  and  I  divide  the  opponents  into  two  classes, 
the  ignorant  and  the  selfishly  interested.  With  regard 
to  wheat  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  of  a  2s.  per  quarter  duty  on  foreign  and 
nothing  at  all  on  colonial.  I  should  say  4s.  on  foreign 
and  2s.  on  colonial,  for  if  it  is  to  come  in  free  from 
anywhere  how  is  it  going  to  benefit  our  own  farmers 
and  agriculturists  generally,  especially  as  the  production 
of  wheat  in  the  colonies  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  they 
may  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  supply  all  we  want? 

I  know  full  well  the  sickening  nonsense  published 
about  "  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  "  ;  we  know  it  is 
more  an  election  cry  than  anything  else.  I  have  before 
me  as  I  write  over  fifty  publications  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  but  I  do  not  take  my  ideas  from  any  of 
them.  I  go  by  my  own  experience,  and  I  consider  our 
present  fiscal  policy,  under  existing  circumstances,  in- 
sane and  suicidal.  Do  Free  Traders  really  believe  that 
Protectionists  want  to  make  food  dearer  for  the  poor? 
Is  a  loaf  cheap  to  them  at  2d.  if  they  have  no  work 
and  consequently  no  money  to  buy  it?  The  question  is 
often  asked  :  Can  work  be  guaranteed  to  everybody 
under  Protection?  No  Protectionist  is  foolish  enough 
to  suggest  any  such  thing.  They  simply  say  that  with 
it  there  would  be  a  very  good  chance,  but  with  free 
imports,  for  a  large  number,  there  is  no  chance  at  all, 
and  one  would  think  they  would  sooner  have  taxed 
bread  than  none.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  single 
sound  argument  from  the  Free  Traders;  all  they  can 
advance  is  built  upon  beautiful  theories,  as  Cobdcn's 
ideas  were.  For  one  thing,  we  have  no  Free  Trade  with 
any  important  country  in  the  world,  nor  are  we  ever 
likely  to  get  it. 

Who  then  are  those  who  condemn  Protection?  For 
flu-  most  part  they  arc  professional  men,  lawyers, 
parsons,  doctors  etc. — men  who  never  had  a  week's 
experience  of  trade  in  their  lives,  and  all  they  know  about 


it  they  get  from  the  misleading  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
Then  there  are  the  non-producing  workmen,  such  as 
railway  servants  ;  but  all  these  would  benefit  by  a  general 
advance  of  prosperity  in  the  country  under  Protection. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  lawyers  would  fare  if  it  were 
not  for  the  commercial  classes?  They  have  not  been 
experiencing  a  very  happy  time  lately,  and  I  am  also 
quite  sure  doctors  have  not.  The  home  trade,  at  any 
rate,  was  never  worse  than  it  is  now.  But  perhaps  the 
most  vehement  opponents  of  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy 
are  the  too  numerous  individuals  who  get  their  living 
by  buying  and  selling  foreign  goods  ;  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  convert  them.  These  are  the  gentlemen  who, 
assisted  by  foreigners,  bribe  people,  principally  boys,  to 
interrupt  advocates  of  any  change  at  political  meetings, 
to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Many  British  workmen  vote  against  Protection 
because  they  are  told  to  do  so  by  their  Socialistic  leaders, 
who  give  them  the  idea  now  that  thieving  is  better  than 
working.  The  said  Socialists  also  are  dreadfully  afraid 
that  Protection  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
haled  landlord  and  capitalist,  so  they  cut  off  their  nose 
to  spite  their  face. 

I  am  Sir  yours  truly 

Trader. 


CRIME  AGAINST  SERBS  AND  CRIME  IN 
SERVIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  Hohenzollern  Strasse  Munich  Bavaria 
23  October  1912. 

Sir — At  a  time  when  many  persons  are  waxing 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  atrocities  and  the 
civilising  mission  of  the  Balkan  States,  the  following 
statistics  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public  in  general  and 
to  members  of  the  Balkan  Committee  in  particular. 

The  Servian  newspapers  of  20  September  O.S. 
(3  October  N.S.)  publish  official  statistics  of  the  crimes 
committed  against  Serbs  in  Turkey  during  the  last  six 
years.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Servian 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  these  are  as  follows, 
between  1906  and  the  present  day  :  436  assassinations, 
261  attempted  assassinations,  289  acts  of  brigandage, 
293  thefts,  229  cases  of  holding  up  to  ransom,  160  cases 
of  cruelty,  213  assaults,  31  cases  of  arson,  10  cases  of 
profanation  of  sacred  objects,  146  illegal  detentions,  33 
rapes.  These  are  the  figures,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
they  err  on  the  side  of  being  under-estimated. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Servian  Cour 
de  Cassation  and  published  by  the  "  Politika  "  on 
2  March  O.S.  (15  March  N.S.)  191 1,  there  occurred 
in  Servia  between  1  January  1910  and  1  January  191 1, 
therefore  in  the  course  of  one  year  :  850  assassinations, 
939  cases  of  wounding,  350  crimes  against  personal 
liberty,  among  which  are  69  cases  of  rape,  54  crimes 
against  morality  (delits  contre  les  mceurs),  2093  thefts 
and  cases  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  240  acts  of 
brigandage,  618  crimes  committed  by  officials  in  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  I  make  no  com- 
ment beyond  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  sets  of  statistics  results  in  the  start- 
ling conclusion  that  the  life  and  property  of  a  Serb  are 
at  least  as  safe  living  under  the  aegis  of  the  Star  and  the 
Crescent  as  among  his  own  gentle  compatriots.  Mean- 
while much  more  will  doubtless  be  written  about  the 
civilising  mission  of  the  Balkan  States. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Christopher  Sandemw 


"WESTMINSTER  ABBEY." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  30  October  1912. 
Sir — Referring  to  Mr.  William  Mercer's  letter  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  19  October,  it  may  interest  him 
and  Signor  Piceller  to  know  that  fuller  information  as 
to  the  thirteenth-cetjtury  Westminster  painters  may  be 
gleaned  from  Professor  W.  R.  Lethabv's  "  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  King's  Craftsmen  ",  from  a  valuable 
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paper  contributed  by  him  about  four  years  ago  to  the 
"  Burlington  Magazine  ",  treating  of  the  famous 
Painted  Chamber,  and  from  Rokewoode's  "  Painted 
Chamber  "in  41  Vetusta  Monumcnta  "  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

I  must  add  that  Professor  Lethaby  was  the  main 
source  of  the  article  I  contributed  to  this  Review  ;  my 
article  indeed  was  a  review  of  his  paper  in  the  Walpole 
Society's  Annual.  One  passage  in  Mr.  Mercer's  most 
interesting  letter  needs  explanation.  I  did  not  include 
"  Frate  Guglielmo  da  Westminster  and  Maestro 
Gualtiero  di  Durham"  with  our  English  artists;  I  in- 
cluded Master  William  of  Westminster,  a  monk,  and 
Master  Walter  of  Durham.  This  point  should  be  made, 
I  think,  lest  by  a  not  unnatural  mistake  our  English 
painters  should  be  appropriated  by  the  Italians. 
Your  obedient  servant 

C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 


THE  PORTRAIT   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  October  191 2. 

Sir — As  your  correspondent  "J.  R.  C."  again 
attacks  me  in  your  columns  after  intimating  that  he 
had  "no  such  bellicose  intention'',  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  permit  me  to  make  a  final  reply.  He  ridicules 
my  reference  to  the  engraving  in  Dugdale  as  Shake- 
speare's portrait  "  in  old  age  "  on  the  supposition  that 
the  latter  "  died  in  the  prime  of  life".  But  Shake- 
speare was  fifty-two  when  he  died,  and  the  engraving 
shows  that,  like  many  other  persons  of  that  age,  he 
was  already  an  "  old  man  ".  The  Oxford  poet,  A.  H. 
Clough,  died  when  he  was  forty-two,  yet  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  his  works  plainly  indicates  that  he  was 
rapidly  approaching,  if  he  had  not  indeed  already 
reached,  "  old  age  ". 

"J.  R.  C."  gives  us  a  choice  of  three  materials  of 
which  the  "  Putti  "  might  have  been  made — namely, 
"  marble,  stone,  or  Derbyshire  alabaster  ",  and  then 
states  that  "  in  neither  (sic)  of  these  materials  could 
the  sculptures,  as  represented  in  Dugdale,  have  been 
executed  at  all  ".  Well,  if  that  really  be  the  case  (I 
am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is),  then  the  "  Putti  " 
must  manifestly  have  been  made  of  some  other  mate- 
rial, and  have  been  affixed  to  the  monument,  as  the 
engraving  proves  that  they  were  there. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
inane  effigy  at  present  in  Stratford  Church  could  pos- 
sibly represent  the  real  author  of  the  plays. 

Faithfully  yours 

R.  S.  Beresford. 

[This  correspondence  is  now  closed. — Ed.  S.R.] 


LOST  TUNES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Shelbourne  Road  Dublin 
26  October  1912. 
Sir — "  Water  Parted  from  the  Sea  "  was  the  com- 
position of  Giusto  Ferdinando  Tenducci,  the  celebrated 
sopranist,  and,  according  to  the  "  Recollections  of 
John  O'Keeffe  ",  was  sung  by  him  with  great  accept- 
ance at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre  during  his  first  visit 
to  Dublin  late  in  1765.  Some  account  of  Tenducci's 
career  will  be  found  in  "  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians".  In  1770  a  mezzotint  portrait  of  him 
was  issued,  scraped  by  Finlayson  after  the  painting  by 
Bruscetti,  in  which  he  was  shown  holding  the  music  of 
"  Water  Parted  from  the  Sea  ". 

Seeing  that  "  The  Minuet  in  Ariadne  "  was  first 
heard  in  London  early  in  1734,  when  Handel's  opera 
"  Arianna  "  was  produced,  it  must  have  been  pretty 
stale  when  Goldsmith  wrote.  Otherwise  known  as 
"  How  is  it  Possible  ",  from  the  English  words  to  which 
it  was  afterwards  wedded,  the  famous  minuet  was  pub- 
lished as  a  broadsheet  in  or  about  1736.  An  examplar 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 


REVIEWS. 

DISRAELI'S   MERIDIAN.— I. 

"The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield." 
By  W.  F.  Monypenny.  Vol.  II.  London :  Murray. 
1912.    12s.  net. 

A  FTER  an  interval  of  two  years  Mr.  Monypenny  has 
*V  presented  us  with  the  second  volume  of  Disraeli's 
Life,  covering  the  second  ten  years,  and  the  most 
important,  of  his  career.  As  Disraeli's  public  life  ex- 
tended over  fifty  years,  if  Mr.  Monypenny  does  not 
move  faster  the  biography  will  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom.  We  remember  that  Gibbon  took  twelve  years 
to  write  his  history  ;  but  then  he  stalked  solemnly  over 
fourteen  centuries.  We  should  advise  the  publisher, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield 's  executors,  to  come  to  terms 
with  Mr.  Monypenny  as  to  the  period  of  protraction, 
or  the  public  interest  may  flag.  Nor  can  we  see  any 
justification  for  the  delay,  as  the  second  volume  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  Disraeli's 
"  Letters  to  his  Sister  Sarah  ■",  from  "  Coningsby  " 
and  "  Sibyl  ",  and  from  the  speeches.  We  do  not 
complain  of  the  length  of  these  quotations,  or  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  taken  from  published  works,  with  which 
we  are  all,  or  most  of  us,  very  familiar.  We  merely 
observe  that  this  kind  of  work  requires  little  or  no 
research,  and  that  a  practised  literary  man  might  surely, 
with  the  aid  of  a  paste-pot  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  put 
together  such  a  volume  as  this  in  six  months.  Unless 
indeed  Mr.  Monypenny  only  began  to  read  Disraeli 
after  he  had  undertaken  to  write  him  !  This  suspicion 
has  crossed  our  mind  more  than  once,  and  is  rather 
confirmed  by  the  trite  and  commonplace  reflections  on 
the  political  drama  in  which  Mr.  Monypenny  indulges 
himself.  He  makes  the  impression  of  having  come  new 
to  a  subject,  which  is  too  big  for  him,  or  which  he  has 
not  reduced  to  roundness  and  smoothness  by  long  re- 
volutions in  his  mind.  Those  of  us  who  have  read 
the  Letters  to  Sarah  over  and  over  again,  who  know 
almost  by  heart  "Coningsby"  and  "Sibyl" — Mr. 
Monypenny  repeats  the  vulgarism  of  writing  "  Sybil  ", 
the  Latin  word  being  Sibylla  and  the  Greek  SifivWa 
— and  who  enjoy  the  speeches  more  than  the  "  Letters 
of  Junius  ",  will  find  no  new  lights  in  this  volume. 
Though  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Monypenny  has 
been  busy  at  Knowsley  and  other  great  houses,  there 
is  very  little  fresh  matter,  and  only  one  or  two  short 
letters  which  have  not  already  been  published.  Are 
there  no  letters  from  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis  or  Lady 
Beaconsfield?  Disraeli  must  have  kept  them;  where 
are  they  ?  We  should  like  to  have  known  more  about 
his  debts,  for  the  difficulties  of  genius  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  successes.  Also,  there  must  be  in 
the  letter-bundles  of  the  great  houses  a  good  deal  of 
abuse  of  the  young  Disraeli,  which  would  have  served 
as  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  self-praise  which  the  hero 
so  lavishly  bestows  upon  himself. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  expected  too  much 
of  this  second  volume,  more  than  any  man  could  do 
with  it.  It  is  probable  that  our  disappointment  is  due 
to  this  feeling,  for  the  years  between  1837  and  1846 
were  the  meridian  of  Disraeli's  orbit.  It  was  in  these 
ten  years  that  he  first  got  elected  to  Parliament,  after 
three  unsuccessful  attempts,  married  his  wife,  made 
his  failure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wrote  "Con- 
ingsby "  and  "  Sibyl  ",  crushed  Sir  Robert  Peel,  broke 
up  the  Conservative  party,  and  on  the  ruins  climbed 
into  the  leadership  of  the  Tories.  In  no  province  of 
history,  political,  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  financial, 
is  there  any  comparable  record  of  the  absolute  triumph 
of  genius.  And  Disraeli  never  did  anything  better  than 
the  achievements  of  this  decade.  He  never  wrote  any- 
thing better  than  "Coningsby"  and  "Sibyl",  unless 
perhaps  it  was  his  Life  of  Lord  George.  Bentinck, 
which  followed  immediately  on  this  period,  and  which 
is  the  best  political  biography  in  the  language.  •  He 
certainly  never  made  any  speeches  as  good  as  those 
he  delivered  against  Peel  in  1845  and  1846,  though  here 
again  we  must  slightly  stretch  our  limit  so  as  to  take 
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in  the  speech  which  he  made  in  1848  against  the  Liberal 
Government,  and  which  secured  him  in  the  position 
of  leader  of  the  Opposition.  "  Lothair  "  and  "  Endy- 
mion  "  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  the  charm  of  a 
restrained  satire,  sometimes  so  delicate  that  it  eludes 
perception,  and  of  an  urbane  omniscience,  which  is  the 
glory  and  the  glow  of  the  last  years  of  a  great  states- 
man. But  they  have  not  the  vigour  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing wit  of  "  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sibyl  ",  which  more- 
over deal  in  prophecies  afterwards  fulfilled.  No  one 
but  a  fool  denies  the  enormous  value  of  experience  in 
politics;  and  Disraeli's  speeches  in  later  years  are  for 
that  reason  more  instructive  to  the  political  student. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  compared  for  dash  and  deadly 
invective  and  sweeping  eloquence  with  these  four  or 
five  philippics  against  Peel ;  for  let  the  youthful  politi- 
cian of  to-day,  who  makes  four  or  five  speeches  a  week, 
reflect  that  Disraeli  made  himself  the  leader  of  a  great 
party  by  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  speeches  in  three 
years.  Mr.  Monypenny  gives  us  excellent  extracts,  but 
the  speeches  are  well  worth  reading  through  in  Mr. 
Kebbel's  volumes. 

Of  the  fresh  matter  in  this  volume  the  pleasantest 
is  that  which  relates  to  his  engagement  and  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis.  Disraeli  admitted  that 
his  first  idea  was  to  marry  her  house  and  income ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  once  he  had  captured 
her,  which  was  not  difficult,  he  became  genuinely 
attached  to  her,  and  proved  a  model  husband  as  she 
was  a  perfect  wife.  There  are  some  love-letters  to  the 
lady,  which  the  author  of  "  Venetia  "  and  "  Contarini 
Fleming  "  must  have  written  quite  easily,  and  which 
probably  did  not  mean  much.  But  the  lovers  had  one 
serious  quarrel,  during  which  Disraeli  wrote  her  one 
letter,  which  he  certainly  meant,  and  which  is  remark- 
able for  saying  those  things  which  lovers  generally  do 
not  say.  "  Mary  Ann  "  had  thrown  his  mercenary 
motives  in  his  teeth,  for  Disraeli  characteristically 
begins  by  admitting  that  he  had  been  attracted  by  her 
fortune,  but  that  it  had  turned  out  to  be  less  than 
he  supposed.  "T  avow,  when  I  first  made  my 
advances  to  you,  I  was  influenced  by  no  romantic  feel- 
ings. .  .  Now  for  your  fortune  :  I  write  the  sheer  truth. 
That  fortune  proved  to  be  much  less  than  I,  or  the 
world,  imagined.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, a  fortune  which  could  not  benefit  me  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  it  was  merely  a  jointure  not  greater 
than  your  station  required  ;  enough  to  maintain  your 
establishment,  and  gratify  your  private  tastes.  To  eat 
and  to  sleep  in  that  house  and  nominally  to  call  it  mine 
— these  could  be  only  objects  for  a  penniless  adventurer. 
...  By  heavens,  as  far  as  worldly  interests  are  con- 
cerned, your  alliance  could  not  benefit  me.  All  that 
society  can  offer  is  at  my  command ;  it  is  not  the 
apparent  possession  of  a  jointure  that  ever  elevates 
position.  I  can  live,  as  I  live,  without  disgrace,  until 
the  inevitable  progress  of  events  gives  me  that  inde- 
pendence which  is  all  I  require.  .  .  .  No  ;  I  would  not 
condescend  to  be  the  minion  of  a  princess ;  and  not  all 
the  gold  of  Ophir  should  ever  lead  me  to  the  altar.  Far 
different  are  the  qualities  which  I  require  in  the  sweet 
participator  of  my  existence.  My  nature  demands  that 
my  life  should  be  perpetual  love."  This  was  carrying 
things  with  a  high  hand,  for  the  facts  were  that  Disraeli 
was  about  thirty-four  years  of  age ;  that  he  owed  about 
^20,000  ;  that  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  with 
contests  before  him  in  times  when  contests  cost  as  many 
thousands  as  they  do  hundreds  to-day  ;  that  he  had  no 
income  except  an  allowance  from  his  father  and  an 
occasional  cheque  from  his  publisher ;  that  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham Lewis  had  a  jointure  of  ^4000  a  year  (equivalent 
to  about  ^5000  to-day),  with  more  to  come  ;  and  a 
very  nice  house  in  Park  Lane.  It  was  mere  Disraelian 
audacity  to  pretend  that  such  an  alliance  could  not 
benefit  him  in  the  slightest  degree;  for  it  saved  him. 
Without  what  he  himself  railed  "  a  root  in  the  country  " 
(in  "  Kndymion  "),  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  take 
a  colonial  appointment,  or  have  sunk  into  a  fashionable 
novelist.  But  Disraeli  always  envisaged  his  financial 
position  with  superb  courage.  At  Shrewsbury  the 
Liberals  put  out  a  placard  setting  forth  a  list  of  judg- 


ments for  sums  amounting  to  ^22,000,  which  had  been 
recorded  against  the  Conservative  candidate  during  the 
previous  three  years.  Disraeli  replied  that  the  placard 
was  false  :  that  the  judgments  had  been  satisfied  ;  that 
the  most  recent  of  them  were  due  to  his  having  backed 
the  bills  of  "  a  noble  friend  "  ;  and  he  wound  up  with 
the  dignified  but  untrue  protest  :  "I  should  not  have 
solicited  your  suffrages  had  I  not  been  in  possession 
of  that  ample  independence  which  renders  the  attain- 
ment of  any  office  in  the  State,  except  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  public  service,  to  me  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference ".  Mr.  Monypenny  tells  us  that  at  this  time 
Disraeli  owed  more  than  ^20,000,  and  that  he  had  to 
borrow  money  at  40  per  cent,  to  meet  a  bill  of  Count 
D'Orsay.  But  the  Whigs  overdid  their  personal  abuse 
at  Shrewsbury.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  his  meetings 
a  yokel  advanced  up  the  hall  leading  an  ass,  and  on 
Disraeli's  asking  him  what  he  wanted  he  replied,  "  I 
be  come  to  take  thee  back  to  Jerusalem  ".  The  three 
hats  were  also  a  common  device  on  the  Liberal  side. 
This  kind  of  blackguardism  always  defeats  itself,  and, 
despite  of  the  stories  of  writs  and  bills,  Disraeli  was 
elected.  Disraeli's  capacity  for  enduring  worry  was 
really  heroic,  for  these  financial  troubles  would  have 
crushed  a  man  of  less  immortal  fibre.  On  looking  at 
"  these  damned  affairs",  as  Disraeli  called  them,  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  it  was  not  very  creditable 
to  the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish  community  that 
they  did  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  most  brilliant 
member  of  their  race.  It  is  true  that  Disraeli  had  for- 
saken their  religion,  but  race  is  stronger  than  religion. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Montefiores,  the  Meyers,  and  the  Goldsmids  might  have 
taken  up  Disraeli's  paltry  debts  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
thus  have  set  him  at  ease.  Precisely  this  form  of  relief 
did  come  to  Disraeli  later,  but  it  came  from  the  hand, 
not  of  a  Jew,  but  of  a  Yorkshire  squire. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

"S.  Gregory  the  Great."    By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth 
D.C.L.    London:  Murray.    1912.  12s. 

THIS  is  the  third  recent  book  about  S.  Gregory, 
and  we  really  do  not  know  why  it  has  been 
written.  The  English  cannot  hear  too  much  about  the 
founder  of  their  Church — the  not  unbiassed  currency 
given  by  Lightfoot  to  the  statement  that  S.  Aidan  was 
its  true  father  has  already  died  away.  But  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  ignores  the  entire  incident.  However,  he  has, 
with  Gibbon,  a  sincere  admiration  for  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  Christian  history,  as  statesman,  ruler  and 
theologian,  but  still  more  as  the  large-hearted  protector 
of  the  helpless  and  distressed.  Against  all  this  Sir 
Henry  has  to  set  the  fact  that  Gregory  ' '  put  back  the 
clock  of  human  progress  very  materially",  and  that 
his  influence  on  the  Church  as  its  fourth  Latin  Doctor 
was  deplorable.  His  vigorous  intellect  was  employed 
in  popularising  S.  Augustine  and  launching  on  its 
career  the  mediaeval  Papacy  and  the  whole  system 
of  Scholasticism.  "  He  it  was  who  filled  the  Dark 
Ages  with  the  grim  and  fantastic  imagery  that  occupied 
so  much  of  its  thought."  The  greatest  of  sins  to  him 
were  heresy  and  schism.  He  "despised  Art  and  the 
Humanities  as  inconsistent  with  his  ascetic  standards  ". 
John  of  Salisbury  alleges  that  he  burnt  two  great 
libraries  of  classics  as  tainted  with  paganism  and 
licentiousness.  He  "  bade  men  march  continually  down 
a  long  avenue  of  cypresses  which  led  to  their  graves". 

When  Sir  Henry's  indictment  of  the  Pope's  teaching 
is  examined,  however,  we  find  that  what  "  distresses 
him  is  for  the  most  part  the  common  faith  of  Christen- 
dom. Arians  were  merely  Christians  who  rejected  "  the 
shibboleths  of  Athanasius ".  The  "one  Baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins"  of  the  Creed  is  paraphrased 
thus  :  "  People  who  have  committed  a  great  many  sins 
before  they  are  baptised  have  a  clean  slate  made  for 
them  by  the  thaumaturgical  qualities  of  some  holy 
water  or  of  a  few  sentences  pronounced  by  a  priest, 
and  escape  all  punishment  ".  Sir  Henry's  jeers  do 
not  discriminate  between  the  sacramental  beliefs  of  the 
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universal  Church  and  the  really  fantastic  imaginations 
of  individual  credulity.  S.  Gregory,  for  example, 
speaks  of  the  presumption  of  burying  evil-doers  in 
churches  near  the  graves  of  martyrs,  who  had  been 
known  to  appear  and  order  demons  to  drag  away  the 
intruded  bodies,  while  shrieks  of  anguish  were  heard 
coming  from  a  tomb.  Sir  Henry  sees,  however,  the 
"  tragic  pathos  "  of  the  great  S.  Mark's  Day  proces- 
sion, prescribed  by  Gregory  to  supplicate  Heaven  in 
time  of  pestilence,  when  the  Angel  of  Death  was  seen 
on  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  sheathing  his  drawn 
sword. 

The  Pope  was  left  the  practical  ruler  of  Rome  by 
the  feebleness  of  the  Emperors  at  distant  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  no  more  real  authority  in  Italy  than  the 
Grand  Turk  has  now  in  Egypt  or  Tripoli.    But  there  was 
little  left  to  rule  over.   Grass  grew  in  the  deserted  streets 
and  among  the  ruined  temples  and  baths.    Rome  was 
a  city  of  the  dead.   The  inhabitants  were  mostly  prowl- 
ing beggars,  huddling  wretchedly  in  corners  of  empty 
and  decaying  mansions.     Dr.   Dudden  estimates  the 
population  at  less  than  forty  thousand,  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  what  it  had  been  in  Augustan  days.    The  only 
thing  alive  in  Italy  was  the  Popedom,  which  organised 
national  defence,  treated  with  barbaric  invaders,  fed 
the  starving,  punished  the  wicked.    The  revenues  of 
the  Apostolic  See  almost  equalled  those  of  the  Emperor, 
and  they  were  administered,  at  any  rate  under  Gregory, 
with  economy  and  good  sense.    The  temporal  power 
was  being  founded.    As  Patriarch  of  the  West,  the 
Pontiff  became  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters 
of  religion  and  morals.     The  Papacy  was  "the  one 
institution  which  was  administered  with  wisdom,  equity 
and  force  ".    It  stood  between  the  old  world  and  the 
world  as  yet  unborn.     Its  spiritual  pretensions  were 
lofty,  like  its  ideals.     But  how  far  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  can  be  quoted  for,  and  how  far  against,  the 
developed  Petrine  claim  is  a  perplexing  question.  It 
is  undeniable  that  the  early  Church  connected  certain 
high  prerogatives  with  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
throne  of  the  Prince-Apostle  on  the  Tiber.  Gregory 
at  the  very  least  claimed  to  be  primus  inter  pares,  the 
supreme   governor   of   the    Christian    society.  The 
Apostolic  See  he  described  as  "head  of  all  Churches". 
The  subordination  to  Rome  of  the  patriarchal  See  of 
Constantinople  was  insisted  on  by  him.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  indignantly  repudiated  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop,    and   wrote    to   Eulogius,   the   Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  that  that  city,  together  with  Rome  and 
Antioch,  formed  one  See  of  Peter,  presided  over  by 
three  bishops.    Again  there  is  no  trace  in  these  earlier 
centuries  of  the  imposing  Hildebrandine  claim  for  the 
Papacy,  to  be  supreme  over  all  earthly  jurisdictions  and 
magistracies.    In  a  very  temperate  letter  to  the  Imperial 
authorities,  deprecating  a  new  law  prohibiting  undis- 
charged soldiers  from  becoming  either  monks  or  clerks, 
the  Pope  wrote  :  "I  who  thus  speak  to  my  lords,  what 
am  I  but  dust  and  a  worm  ?    This  power  over  the 
human  race  hath  been  given  to  my  lords  that  they  may 
open  up  the  way  to  heaven,  and  make  the  earthly  serve 
the  celestial  kingdom  ".     However,  when  the  day  of 
reunion  comes,  Easterns  and  Anglicans  will  have  to 
acknowledge   frankly  the   natural   leadership  of  the 
united  Church  by  its  most  august  See,  and  Anglicans 
will  have  to  modify  the  theory  of  a  "Church  of  the 
first  six  centuries" — even  Dean  Wace  makes  this  the 
model — wholly  free  from  what  are  called  "mediaeval 
accretions  ".      We   need   not   enlarge  on  the  great 
admissions  which  scholarship  and  honesty  will  compel 
Rome  also  to  make  in  that  day. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  gives  as  an  especial  proof  of 
the  way  in  which,  "we  have  moved  on  since  the  sixth 
century  "  the  infrequency  of  the  monastic  bath.  The 
remark  is  banal  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  appears 
also  that  one  thing  which  the  Italian  Mission  under 
Augustine  had  to  do  among  the  British  Christians  was 
to  dissuade  them  from  a  Sabbatarian  craze  that  it  was 
wrong  to  wash  on  Sundays.  At  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  men  were  always  at  the  baths,  not  for  cleanliness 
but  luxury.  Gregory  reproved  this  also.  For  the 
reform  of  abuses  his  unfailing  remedy  was  the  calling 


of  a  synod  of  bishops.  Mosheim  speaks  of  his  sound 
and  penetrating  judgment,  Gibbon  of  his  "  singular 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning  ".  The  striking 
effigy  of  S.  Gregory  by  Michelangelo  is,  of  course,  an 
idealised  portrait.  The  ivory  diptych  at  Monza  gives 
an  early  representation  of  this  great  Pope  in  relief, 
but  how  can  it  have  been  "presented  by  him  to  Cjueen 
Thcodolinda  ",  seeing  that  "  Sanctus  Gregorius  "  is 
written  over  the  figure? 

A  most  dunce-like  feature  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth's 
book  is  the  numberless  "  howlers  "  in  the  tran- 
scription of  the  Latin  quotations.  This  may  be 
due  to  bad  proof-reading,  but  what  excuse  can  be 
made  for  the  author  calling  the  elegiacs  on  page  303 
"sixteen  hexameters",  and  for  describing  a  note  in 
prose  at  the  end  as  ' '  the  two  concluding  lines  ' '  ?  Other 
blunders  make  the  volume  quite  unworthy  to  go  forth 
to  Europe  as  a  work  of  English  scholarship.  There 
is  little  in  it  which  was  not  already  in  Dudden  or  in 
Barmby,  and  where  Barmby,  for  some  reason,  speaks 
of  the  jacinths  (jacinthi)  in  a  ring  as  "  hyacinths  ", 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  does  so  too.  He  girds  at  the  ex- 
pression "  father  ",  when  applied  to  clergymen,  as  con- 
trary to  Christ's  prohibition.  But  our  Lord  also  said, 
"  Be  ye  not  called  Master  or  Rabbi  ".  Has  Sir  Henry 
dropped  his  prefix  of  "  Dominus  "  or  his  affix  of 
"  Doctor  "? 


THREE  QUEENS. 

"  An  Account  of  my  Life."  By  H.H.  Nawab  Sultan 
Jahan  Begam,  Ruler  of  Bhopal.  London :  Murray. 
1912.    15s.  net. 

IN  Indian  history  we  meet  many  women  rulers 
renowned  in  war  and  peace.  The  Bhopal  State, 
however,  is  unique  in  the  series  of  able  and  devoted 
women  who  through  nearly  a  century  have  con- 
ducted its  affairs  in  good  and  evil  times  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  go  back 
further,  for  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Begam  Mamullah,  though  not  titular 
sovereign,  controlled  the  policy  of  the  State  and  prob- 
ably saved  it  from  extinction.  Not  many  years  later 
the  sovereignty  passed  into  female  hands.  The  illus- 
trious Sikandar  Begam  not  merely  administered  and 
reformed  the  Government,  she  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  preserved  its  existence.  She  guided  it  with  a  firm 
hand  through  the  stormy  period  of  the  Mutiny.  With 
unswerving  loyalty  and  courage  she  held  her  borders 
against  the  rebel  forces  that  surrounded  them,  gave 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  English  refugees,  and 
assisted  the  British  Government  with  all  her  resources, 
civil  and  military,  in  recovering  Central  India.  Her 
services  were  recognised  by  a  grant  of  territory  and 
by  the  highest  honours  the  Government  of  India  could 
confer.  To  her  succeeded  her  daughter  Nawab  Shah 
Jahan  Begam,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  her  daughter 
N.  Sultan  Jahan  Begam,  the  present  ruler  and  the 
author  of  this  book.  The  earlier  history  of  the  State 
has  been  written  by  N.  Shah  Jahan  Begam.  The 
present  volume  carries  on  the  history  from  1872,  cover- 
ing the  reigns  of  N.  Shah  Jahan  and  of  the  writer 
herself  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  work  which  no 
one  who  wishes  to  know  India  can  afford  to  leave 
unread.  Her  Highness  has  given  us  not  merely  a  his- 
tory but  a  romance  of  real  life,  and  one  that  deals  with 
a  phase  of  Indian  life  that  is  seldom  disclosed.  We 
have  the  domestic  and  social  side  of  an  Indian  Court 
and  its  ruling  family  told  with  complete  frankness, 
with  a  large  humanity,  and  in  a  liberal  spirit  which  will 
be  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate zenana  life  with  circumscribed  views,  narrow 
influences,  and  petty  interests.  It  will  also  bring  home 
to  the  reader  how,  notwithstanding  differences  of  race, 
religion,  and  habits,  the  outlook  on  life,  and  the  events 
great  and  small  which  make  up  its  interests,  even  the 
daily  round  of  duties  and  pleasures,  are  essentially  the 
same  in  an  Indian  palace  as  in  an  English  home. 

The  narrative  is  not  unchequered.  Apart  from  poli- 
tical difficulties  and  the  obstruction  which  progressive 
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rulers,  more  perhaps  in  a  Native  State  than  elsewhere, 
have  to  encounter,  the  three  Queens  had  their  full 
share  of  the  troubles  which  beset  high  and  low.  Happy 
in  many  things,  marriage  in  each  case  brought  its 
griefs.  N.  Sikandar  Begam  was  only  delivered  by 
his  early  death  from  a  worthless  and  mischievous  con- 
sort who  brought  the  family  to  civil  war  and  the  State 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  N.  Shah  Jahan  Begam  married 
a  gallant  gentleman  to  whose  memory  his  daughter  in 
this  book  pays  a  touching  and  affectionate  tribute. 
After  his  death,  ignoring  the  custom  of  her  race  and 
the  advice  of  her  friends,  she  married  an  obscure 
and  low-placed  adventurer — Sidik  Hassan  Khan,  who 
obtained  extraordinary  influence  over  her,  which  he  mis- 
used to  the  full  extent.  The  rest  of  the  reign  was  filled 
with  his  sordid  intrigues,  which  were  a  ceaseless  misery 
to  the  royal  family  and  brought  the  finances  of  the  State 
to  the  verge  of  exhaustion.  The  affection  which,  in 
spite  of  everything,  N.  Sultan  Jahan  still  cherished  for 
her  mother  tempers  this  part  of  the  narrative.  Still, 
enough  appears  to  show  how  this  evil  genius  exploited 
the  resources  of  Bhopal  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
the  other  parasites  he  introduced  and  heaped  affronts 
on  the  family  of  his  benefactor.  At  last  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
moved  the  Government  of  India  to  extinguish  him.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  honours  and  titles  and  debarred 
from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  He 
lived  some  years,  and  his  evil  influence  survived  his 
death  as  well  as  his  degradation.  The  pathetic  excuses 
which  N.  Sultan  Jahan  makes  for  her  mother's  infatua- 
tion do  not  blind  her  to  the  grievous  wrongs  which 
she  and  her  State  had  to  endure. 

She  was  herself  ideally  happy  in  her  marriage  with 
a  man  of  high  character,  tact,  and  ability.  But  imme- 
diately on  her  succession  to  the  throne,  when  she  most 
wanted  his  help,  he  died  with  tragic  suddenness.  She 
took  up  the  burden  alone.  Her  wise  and  firm  govern- 
ment has  restored  the  fortunes  of  Bhopal.  She  has 
shown  great  judgment  in  her  choice  of  Ministers.  Pro- 
minent among  them  is  M.  Israr  Hassan  Khan  C.I.E., 
the  capable  and  upright  son  of  a  worthy  and  loyal 
father,  who  has  brought  experience  gained  in  respon- 
sible positions  under  the  British  Government  to  the 
service  of  the  Bhopal  ruler.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
to  find  that  an  Indian  lady  living  in  semi-seclusion  could 
not  only  bring  such  wisdom,  sense,  and  justice  to  bear 
on  important  matters  of  State  management  and  policy, 
but  could  also  apply  to  them  such  business  faculties 
and  aptitudes.  It  is  the  more  creditable  in  the  case  of 
N.  Sultan  Jahan  because  the  influence  of  Sidik  Hassan 
had  excluded  her  from  all  share  in  the  administration  to 
which  she  was  destined  to  succeed.  This  deprivation 
of  training  and  experience  makes  her  success  the  more 
remarkable.  She  took  over  an  empty  treasury  and  dis- 
ordered accounts,  a  plague-stricken  and  impoverished 
State  which  had  lost  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  population. 
Scarcely  a  man  in  Bhopal,  she-  tells  us,  could  be  called 
well-educated.  In  ten  years  she  has  restored  order 
and  prosperity  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  efficient 
educational  system.  The  Begam  is  a  learned  and 
religious  woman.  Besides  Persian  and  English,  she 
has  read  the  Koran  in  Arabic  and  has  fulfilled  the  pious 
ambition  of  every  good  Mohammedan  by  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Her  appearance  last  year  in 
London  for  the  Coronation  testifies  her  enterprise  as 
well  as  her  loyalty. 

MARE'S-NESTING  IN  IRELAND. 

"Hail  and  Farewell:  a  Trilogy.    II.  'Salve'."  By 
George  Moore.    London:  Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

SO  far  as  the  Irish  language  and  so  far  as  Mr. 
Yeats'  theatre  were  concerned,  there  was  not 
much  sense  in  Mr.  George  Moore's  sojourn  in  Ireland. 
Already,  even  in  "Ave" — assuming  that  Mr.  Moore 
has  faithfully  pictured  his  states  of  mind  during  the 
Boer  War — he  had  realised  that  he  was  not  the  stuff 
of  which  prophets  are  made.  And  we  find  him  in 
"  Salve  " — he  has  been  but  a  week  in  Dublin — con- 
vinced that  nobody  wants  him  and  looking  to  "  JE  "  for 


help  and  sympathy.  A  disheartening  week  it  had 
certainly  been.  He  had  sought  out  the  offices  of  the 
Gaelic  League  and  volunteered  to  write  for  the  "  Claid- 
heam  Solius  ",  but  all  he  had  had  was  a  promise  that 
his  article  would  be  considered.  Worse,  Mr.  Yeats 
had  treated  his  mission  as  an  exquisite  joke ;  so  had 
Mr.  Edward  Martyn ;  and  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  had  been 
suspicious,  not  grateful  for  his  offers  to  help  in  the 
propaganda.  "  All  I  hoped  for  ",  writes  Mr.  Moore 
plaintively,  "  was  a  welcome  and  some  enthusiasm  ;  no 
bonfires,  torchlights,  banners,  bands,  Cead  mille  failtes, 
nothing  of  the  sort,  only  a  welcome." 

Surely,  granted  the  mystical  experience  in  King's 
Road  as  related  in  "  Ave  ",  then  Yeats  and  the  editor 
notwithstanding,  Mr.  Moore  should  not  have  been  so 
quickly  discouraged.  He  has  yet  no  word  of  reproach 
for  those  "  voices  "  in  King's  Road  which,  in  urging 
him  to  become  the  Irish  prophet,  so  seriously  misled 
him.  He  still  affects  to  accept  their  authenticity.  For 
our  part,  as  outsiders,  we  have  no  grounds  of  complaint. 
Had  the  "  voices  "  not  been  heard  we  had  not  this 
entertaining  book,  and  if  one  must  attribute  mystical 
meanings  to  Mr.  Moore's  comings  and  goings,  why 
not  say  that  Mr.  Moore  was  fooled  on  purpose — a 
book  and  not  a  renaissance  being  the  object  in  view? 
As  we  read  between  the  lines  of  "  Salve  "  we  perceive 
that  Mr.  Moore  came  to  Dublin  in  quite  a  solemn  frame 
of  mind.  But  having  once  been  shown  the  humour  of 
the  situation  he  accepted  it,  played  with  it,  developed 
it,  and  sacrified  himself  to  it — even  to  the  extent  of 
finally  leaving  Dublin  (which  he  evidently  loved)  to  com- 
plete it.  To  say  that  there  is  some  spite  in  these  pages 
is  but  to  say  that  Mr.  Moore  is  human.  But  on  the 
whole  he  is  resigned  at  last  to  Whistler's  view,  that 
nothing  can  really  matter  to  him  but  his  writing. 

Whistler's  words  had  frightened  Mr.  Moore.  They 
had  gone  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul.  So  it  had 
pleased  him  to  think  that  in  leaving  England  he  was 
leaving  a  literary  career  behind  him  ;  but  now  again 
in  Ireland  Whistler's  remark  proved  just.  We 
watch  Mr.  Moore's  desperate  efforts  to  find  something 
that  might  really  matter  to  him,  beyond  style  and  words 
— to  believe  that  events  happened  for  other  reasons 
than  that  he  should  have  something  to  write  upon. 
But  the  Gaelic  League  did  not  seem  worth  while ;  and 

as  for  political  nationalism — well,  after  all,  Mr.   

was  bound  to  consider  his  wife  and  children.  This  is 
good.  "  England  allows  the  Catholic  Celt  to  continue 
his  idle  dreaming,  knowing  well  that  as  soon  as  sappy 
youth  is  over  he  will  come  asking  for  terms.  Some 
become  policemen,  some  soldiers,  some  barristers  ;  only 
a  negligible  minority  falls  into  line,  and  that  is  why 
the  Celt  is  so  ineffectual ;  his  dreams  go  one  way  and 
his  actions  another."  An  Ulsterman  helped  for  a  while, 
"  JE  "  the  kindly  satyr,  something  that  had  not  yet 
experienced  civilisation,  who  made  but  one  stipula- 
tion on  entering  the  service  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  that  he  should  not  receive 
more  than  three  pounds  a  week.  Then  later  on, 
favoured  among  authors  and  jubilant  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  George  Moore  had  the  great  revelation  of 
his  stay  in  Ireland — namely,  that  ninety  per  cent. 
— or  was  it  ninety-five? — of  the  world's  literature 
had  been  written  by  Protestants  and  agnostics,  a 
revelation  which  gave  him  an  excuse  to  interrupt  "  John 
Eglinton  "  at  work  on  catalogues  in  the  National 
Library,  to  interview  a  statesman  so  busy  as  the 
Machiavellian  T.  P.  Gill  and  to  distract  "  JE  "  a  moment 
from  the  service  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Very  interest- 
ing are  the  talks  he  records  ;  but  Mr.  Moore's  gift  of 
observation  is  rarer  than  his  gift  of  exposition,  and 
perhaps  worth  all  his  theory  is  a  picture  of  the  little 
old  gentleman  "  about  five  feet  high  "  who  had  come 
to  the  Library  every  night  for  fifty  years  to  read  Dickens 
and  nothing  but  Dickens. 

But  again  the  motive  was  purely  literary;  if  the 
Catholic  Kelt  could  not  produce  literature,  was  there 
any  use  in  reviving  Irish?  Clearly  none.  The  spring 
from  which  all  great  poetry  flows,  he  tells  his  brother, 
is  the  nothingness  of  our  lives,  and  the  length  of  the 
sleep  out  of  which  wc  have  come,  and  the  still  greater 
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length  of  the  sleep  which  will  very  soon  fall  upon  us, 
and  this  spring  is  closed  to  Catholic  writers.  The 
upshot  was  that  Mr.  Moore  entered  the  Irish  Church, 
doing  so  publicly  in  order  to  revenge  himself  in  the 
first  place  on  Mr.  Edward  Martyn  and  a  clerical  re- 
viewer, and  in  the  second  place  on  the  Bishops  who 
had  been  receiving  King  Edward  at  Maynooth.  The 
clerical  reviewer  following  Mr.  Martyn  had  called  him, 
whose  instincts  even  at  school  were  Protestant,  "  a  bad 
Catholic  "  ;  "  himself  a  Catholic  "  was  the  phrase.  Mr. 
Moore  will  not  mix  up  theology  and  religion.  "  One 
doesn't  become  a  Protestant,  one  discovers  oneself  a 
Protestant."  Perhaps  ;  but  it  is  just  when  we  reduce  the 
question  to  one  of  temperament  that  we  begin  to  think 
that  Mr.  Moore's  discovery  of  his  Protestantism  was 
very  like  a  mare's-nest ;  and  surely  the  view  of  life 
"  from  which  all  poetry  flows  "  was  not  that  which 
urged  the  Reformers — Bunyan,  whom  Mr.  Moore 
admires,  for  example.  For  Mr.  Moore  himself  the 
dictum  is  true  ;  it  is  in  the  mood  of  Ecclesiastes  that  he 
writes  best,  because  most  gravely  and  with  deepest  sin- 
cerity, and  some  of  the  reflective  passages  in  this  book 
are  of  great  beauty.  One  turns  from  the  laughing 
egoist  who  draws  such  clever  portraits  of  Irishmen  and 
has  so  quick  an  eye  for  the  follies  of  his  friends  to 
the  poet  who  talks  to  his  brother  of  childhood  and  age 
and  of  the  floating  away  of  life  like  a  cloud.  The 
"  Colonel  "  had  come  from  Moore  Hall  in  Mayo  to  Ely 
Place  in  order  to  hear  of  the  great  discovery  ;  but  the 
subjects  of  Catholicism  and  literature  and  his  children's 
education  faded  away  into  an  exchange  of  reminiscences. 
"  The  tomb  must  be  nearly  full  of  us.  .  .  .  Are  you 
going  there?  I'm  not.  .  .  .  Father  was  in  London 
fighting  Ireland's  battle  when  mother  and  I  used  to 
spend  the  evenings  together  in  the  summer  room — 
she  in  one  chair,  I  in  another.  .  .  .  Our  lives  begin  in 
the  grey  dusk. " 

A  COOL  THOUSAND. 

"  The  Lee  Shore."    By  Rose  Macaulay.     London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1912.  6s. 

THE  title-page  of  this  book  bears,  besides  the  above 
facts,  a  legend — "  First  Prize  in  Hodder  and 
Stoughton's  ^"1000  Novel  Competition  1912  " — which 
has  already  misled  several  innocent  people  into  thinking 
that  the  first  prize  was  ^1000.  The  book  was,  we 
believe,  awarded  only  a  portion  of  this  sum  ;  but  the 
astonishing  and  perplexing  thing  is  to  find  a  book  of 
this  class  winning  a  competition  that  is  presumably 
run  on  sound  commercial  lines.  Its  class  is  that  of 
the  book  charming  rather  than  good,  sympathetic 
rather  than  provocative ;  a  class  in  which  there  exist 
many  novels  better  than  this,  some  of  them  published 
during  this  year.  In  saying  this  we  have  no  intention 
of  decrying  Miss  Macaulay's  work,  but  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  she  must  feel  surprised  at  this  novel 
having  earned  at  a  blow  at  least  as  much  as  any  of 
her  previous  books. 

.Peter  Margerison  was  the  son  of  a  lady  who  married 
twice,  and  each  time  married  a  man  who  had  a  son 
by  a  previous  marriage;  in  other  words,  both  of  her 
marriages  were — for  her  husbands — second  marriages. 
This  complication  Miss  Macaulay  describes  early  in  her 
first  chapter,  and  proceeds  to  narrate  a  delightful  scene 
between  Peter,  his  half-brother  Hilary,  and  his  mother's 
step-son  Denis  Urquhart — "We  shared  a  step- 
mother", says  Hilary  to  Urquhart.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  see  Hilary,  now  married  to  Peggy,  explain- 
ing to  Peter,  now  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  that 
their  family  has  no  money  and  that  Peter  must  there- 
fore perforce  "  go  down  ".  Already  this  slamming  of 
the  door  of  happiness  in  his  face  is  familiar  to  Peter, 
and  similar  calamities  befall  him  throughout  the  story; 
still  he  bears  it  all,  not  only  "  with  a  patient  shrug  ", 
but  with  laughter.  He  is  happy-go-lucky,  he  is  un- 
selfish, he  is  generous  to  a  fault;  he  has,  in  short,  the 
Irish  temperament,  and  Miss  Macaulay  makes  him  very 
genuinely  alive.  He  is,  moreover,  gifted  with  the 
seeing  eye  ;  he  is  innately  a  connoisseur  of  good  art, 
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and  is  enabled  by  that  intuitive  faculty  to  purchase — 
generally  with  another's  money — any  piece  of  artistic 
craftsmanship  in  full  confidence  as  to  its  ultimate  value. 
His  only  other  accomplishment  is  embroidery.  Luckily 
for  himself  he  comes  across  the  right  kind  of  employer, 
a  Jew  named  Leslie,  rich  in  material  goods  and 
desperately  ignorant  of  aesthetic  worth,  anxious  to 
"  collect  "  the  very  best,  and  able  to  pay  for  it.  Peter 
becomes  his  agent  and  buyer,  and  has  a  happy  timer 
which  of  course  does  not  last.  The  catastrophe  in  this 
instance  is  precipitated  by  Hilary,  who  is  running  an 
artistic  periodical  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Evelyn 
Urquhart,  Denis's  father,  and  whom  Peter  discovers 
to  be  defrauding  Lord  Evelyn  by  advertising  for  a 
consideration  certain  dealers  in  false  antiques,  and  by 
selling  their  faked  wares  to  his  patron.  (It  does  not 
affect  matters  much,  but  all  this  takes  place  in  Italy.) 
When  the  fraud  is  discovered,  Peter  is  of  course 
involved,  and  Lord  Evelyn's  wrath  quite  unjustly  falls 
on  him  as  much  as  on  Hilary. 

Again,  Denis  Urquhart  marries  Peter's  cousin  Lucy, 
revealing  thereby  to  Peter  that  he  loved  Lucy  himself ; 
yet,  with  his  heart  as  nearly  broken  as  the  heart  of 
such  an  one  can  be,  he  gets  caught  unawares  by  another 
girl — very  cleverly  drawn  by  Miss  Macaulay — one 
Rhoda,  a  commonplace  person  of  some  pretensions  who 
is  attracted  by  Peter's  complaisance  as  she  rebounds 
from  the  overbearing  attentions  of  Guy  Vyvian.  Of 
course,  when  Peter  said  to  Rhoda  that  she  could  always 
have  him  to  hold  on  to,  he  was  just  characteristically 
kind  ;  and  of  course  Rhoda  thought  he  was  proposing 
marriage.  So  once  more  his  good  heart  is  sacrificed, 
and  he  marries  Rhoda ;  and  his  son  Thomas,  when 
Rhoda  runs  away  with  Vyvian,  is  his  only  joy — except 
a  dog  ;  and  then  he  and  Lucy  make  up  their  minds  to 
run  away  together,  and  find  they  cannot  because  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  Denis. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  episodes  of  the  story, 
nor  have  we  mentioned  all  the  characters.  There  is  a 
queer  lover  of  freedom  named  Rodney,  who  captures 
Peter  for  a  tramp  in  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
see  Denis  LVquhart  in  his  motor-car  run  down  and  kill 
an  old  peasant — a  scene  handled  with  a  kind  of  brilliant 
restraint  strongly  reminiscent  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Forster's 
style  of  presenting  his  catastrophes.  Rodney  also  is 
the  means  of  preventing  Peter  at  his  rashest  moment 
from  carrying  off  Lucy.  We  could  wish  to  know  more 
both  of  Rodney  and  of  Leslie.  In  fact,  the  book  is 
overcrowded  with  interesting  people,  and  Miss 
Macaulay  does  not  give  herself  space  or  time  enough 
to  follow  out  all  their  careers  and  clashes.  For  moral 
she  merely  points  once  more  the  contrast  between  the 
"  Haves  "  and  the  "  Have-nots  ",  obviously  loving  the 
latter  so  well  that  they  are  the  happier  class  as  they 
live  in  her  pages.  The  hardest  criticism  of  the  book 
is  that  the  story  is  unfinished,  and  Miss  Macaulay 
might  tell  more  about  Peter  and  his  son  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 


LAW  BOOKS. 

"The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World.''  Vol.  XV.  "Dominions 
and  Protectorates."  London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1912. 
42s.  net. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  this  useful  series  ranges  over  a 
wide  area,  and  will  be  of  special  value  to  those  who  practise 
in  the  Privy  Council.  Professor  Huberich  is  responsible 
for  the  section  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  smaller  African  colonies  and  protecto- 
rates ;  and  Malta  has  been  dealt  with  by  Professor  Michel- 
angelo Refalo  and  South  Africa  by  Professor  R.  W.  Lee 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stuart.  The  work  to  be  done  has  consisted 
mainly  in  the  summarising  of  local  statutes,  proclamations 
and  Orders  in  Council,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  i"5  owing  to 
those  who  have  collected  all  these  in  so  convenient  a  form. 
South  Africa  (from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  Privy  Council 
only  by  special  leave)  claims,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  largest  amount  of  space,  for,  though  the  statute  law 
of  England  has  been  largely  adopted,  the  country  has  a 
common  law  of  its  own,  in  which  substantial  divergences 
from  the  English  common  law  ha%'e  to  be  noted,  owing  to 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  The 
Isle  of  Man  has  a  Companies  Act  and  a  Bankruptcy  Act 
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of  its  own,  both  of  which,  are  set  out  in  full,  and  a  study  of 
the  historical  introduction  to  the  laws  of  the  island  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  the  interesting  fact,  not  always  realised, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed  all  the 
historical  introductions  have  an  interest  which  is  more  than 
merely  legal,  and  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a 
book  of  reference. 

"  A  History  of  the  American  Bar."    By  Charles  Warren.  Cam- 
bridge:  At  the  University  Press.   1912.    16s.  net. 

America's  chief  achievement,  and  its  main  influence  in  the 
■world,  has  been  the  law  and  the  lawyers  it  has  produced, 
and  Mi-.  Warren,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Bar,  has 
justification  for  the  seriousness  with  which  he  has  applied 
himself  to  relate  the  story  of  the  American  legal  profession 
from  the  Colonial  period  down  to  the  latest  days.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  deals  with  a  matter  to  which  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  refers  in  the  book  above  mentioned  ;  the 
antagonism  towards  the  reception  of  the  English  Common 
Law  which  prevailed  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution. 
In  the  earlier  period  the  Colonies  and  the  States  received 
most  of  their  law  books,  as  well  as  their  law,  from  England  ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  growth  of  English  law  was 
also  largely  the  growth  of  American  law.  Mr.  Warren  traces 
this  in  the  American  law  books  and  cases ;  and  in  connexion 
therewith  he  accumulates  a  collection  of  valuable  biographical 
information  about  the  great  English  lawyers  and  judges  and 
the  state  of  legal  education,  which  makes  capital  reading  for 
any  lawyer,  British  or  American.  Perhaps  less  known  than 
this  ought  to  be  to  English  lawyers,  it  is  supplemented  by 
very  copious  information  about  the  great  lawyers  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  American  politics  and  law  ;  and 
English  lawyers  ought  to  find  this  for  profit  and  amusement 
to  themselves.  Mr.  Warren's  book  is  as  entitled  to  be  called 
learned  as  it  is  to  be  described  as  industrious ;  though  the 
industry  which  has  gone  to  the  making  of  it  is  its  first 
striking  feature.  The  Cambridge  University  Press  was  not 
mistaken  if  it  believed  that  Mr.  Warren's  book  would  be 
relished  as  much  by  English  as  American  lawyers.  We 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  similar  booT<  on  the  English  Bar, 
or  whether  anyone  who  set  himself  to  write  it  would  have 
access  to  such  professional  records  as  Mr.  Warren  had  in  the 
various  American  State  and  Federal  Bars. 

"  The  Law  of  Copyright."   By  Georjre  Stuart  Kobertson.  Oxford : 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Copyright  Act,  1911,  has  come  into  operation  so  re- 
cently that  there  have  as  yet  been  no  decisions  on  the  new 
law  under  the  Act.  Many  books  have  been  called  forth  by 
it,  and  we  cannot  prophesy  as  to  which  will  ultimately  prove 
itself  for  the  practical  uses  of  the  law  the  fittest  to  survive. 
But  Mr.  Robertson's  edition  seems  at  every  point  capable  of 
holding  its  own  with  its  rivals.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  distin- 
guished scholar  in  law  and  otherwise  of  the  University 
which  publishes  his  book,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
actualities  of  the  Courts  appears  in  his  discussions  on  the 
probable  effect  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act.  We  do 
not  see  that  Mr.  Robertson's  book  could  be  bettered  for  any 
purpose  of  the  publisher,  the  author,  the  manufacturer  of 
automatic  musical  machines,  the  musical  composer,  archi- 
tect, or  any  other  of  the  new  claimants  for  copyright  in 
their  productions  at  home  or  abroad,  or  for  the  literary 
agents,  or  solicitors,  or  barristers  advising  them. 

The  Law  of  Receivers  and  Managers."    By  Evelyn  Biviere. 
London :  Stevens  and  Sons.    1912.  9s. 

In  the  Paston  letters  there  is  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Receiver  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1450.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  therefore,  that  law  books,  so  conservative  as 
they  are,  continue  to  heap  up  piles  of  cases  very  old  and 
superseded  in  modern  practice.  Mr.  Riviere's  object  has 
been  to  eliminate  this  unnecessary  element,  and  yet  he  has  a 
list  of  cases  running  to  forty-seven  pages,  and  many  of  them 
go  hack  to  the  eighteenth  century.  But  by  this  elimination, 
joined  to  conciseness  of  treatment,  he  has  dealt  with  the 
whole  subject  very  completely.  He  is  the  first  in  the  field 
with  a  book  which  includes  the  cases  of  the  last  two  years 
many  of  them  very  important ;  and  it  strikes  one  as  being 
a  handy  book  to  which  reference  may  be  made  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

"  The  National  Insurance  Act,   1911."    By  J.  A.  Lovat-Fraser. 
London:  Waterlow.    1912.    5».  net. 

Of  this  book  very  much  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the 
preceding,  with  the  fact  of  the  unknown  quantity  emphasised 
Mr.  Lovat-Fraser  gives  a  clear  Introduction;  ho  prints  the 
text  in  very  good  type;  and  what  comments  he  makes  on 
the  Act  aro  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the 

«'r  m'"hl  in  a  grammatical  sense;  but 

the  difficult  I™  of  the  Act  will  not  be  revealed,  or  any  idea 
Conned  of  the  way  the  Courts  will  deal  with  them  until  the 


Act  has  been  at  work  for  a  considerable  time.  Moreover, 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  are  of  importance,  and  these 
will  have  to  be  read  with  the  Act.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to 
understand  the  effect  of  them. 

"The  French  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes  and 
Cheques."  By  A.  Williamson.  London :  8tevens  and  Sons. 
1912.  10s. 

Mr.  Williamson,  who  was  Legal  Adviser  and  Crown  Pro- 
secutor in  the  Colony  of  Seychelles,  has  written  a  book  that 
will  be  of  great  use  to  lawyers,  and  bankers,  and  commercial 
men  who  have  dealings  with  France.  It  is  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  this  branch  of  French  law,  which  differs  very  remark- 
ably from  the  English  law,  and  involves  the  explanation  of 
many  acts  and  circumstances  in  French  law  which  are  quite 
unfamiliar  to  the  English  lawyer.  It  is  plain  the  English 
holder  of  a  French  bill  cannot  estimate  his  position  by 
analogies  with  the  English  law  of  bills;  and  Mr. 
Williamson's  book  is  not  only  interesting  in  treating  of 
these  differences,  but  is  a  thoroughly  practical  guide  to  the 
Code  and  its  alterations,  and  to  the  cases  and  commentaries 
which  illustrate  it. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


"The  History  of  British  Foreign  Policy  from  the  Eirlie3t  Times 
to  1912."  By  Arthur  Hassall.  1912.  London :  Blackwood 
10s.  6d.  net. 

To  write  a  real  history  of  British  Foreign  Policy  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1912  would  be  a  stupendous  task,  but  this 
is  not  what  Mr.  Hassall  has  attempted.  He  has  merely 
given  us  a  pleasantly  written  epitome  of  the  main  events  in 
British  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  even  this  has 
been  superficially  done.  The  authorities  he  quotes  are  almost 
entirely  not  original  documents,  but  works  of  a  general 
character,  "  which  have  already  obtained  the  meed  of 
popular  approval  ".  The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  and  the 
"  Cambridge  Modern  History  "  may  or  may  not  supply 
excellent  guarantees  for  the  statements  adopted  by  the 
author  who  cites  them,  but  much  depends  on  the  writers  of 
the  articles  quoted.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  book 
may  not  be  useful  for  school  reading  and  helpful  as  giving 
boys  a  general  idea  of  the  direction  taken  by  British  policy, 
but  it  bears  no  sort  of  comparison  with  a  work  like  the  late 
Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  "  Growth  of  British  Policy". 

"Wild  Life  in  the  West  Highlands."  By  C.  H.  Alston.  Glasgow: 
Maclehose.    1912.  6s. 

Scotch  natural  history  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own, 
because  it  is  changing  with  surprising  and  partly  inex- 
plicable rapidity.  The  golden  eagle  is  encouraged  by  the 
spread  of  the  deer  forest.  The  stock  dove  and  the  greater 
woodpecker  multiply  distinctly,  though  less  distinctly  than 
the  starling.  Mr.  Alston  happily  dwells  a  good  deal  on 
( Continued  on  page  620).  1 
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ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 
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The   IDEAL  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  Benefits  of  their 
investments  during  their  own  lifetime  and,  in 
the  event  of  premature  death,  to  leave  their  legal 
representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  Home 
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Apply  for  free  Booklet  entitled — 
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Prospectus  and  Terms  post  jree. 

THE  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd., 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sam  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 
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combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3.000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 
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JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 
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&  South  Devon 
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a  minimum  of  cost  and 
fatigue,    the    maximum  of 

WARMTH  &  SUNSHINE 
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Ireland,"  post  free  6d.,  from  Supt. 
of  the  Line,  G.W.R.,  Paddington 
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Q.  W.  R. 
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FRANK  POTTER,  General  Manager. 


O Under  Contract  with  H.M.  Government. 
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incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 
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these  changes,  and  always  gives  one  side  of  the  picture 
admirably.  His  history  at  least  is  good  :  and  he  has  spent 
labour  to  some  purpose  on  collecting  the  evidence  of  the 
past  on  the  "  animal  population  "  of  Scotland.  One  misses 
a  little  the  fruit  of  personal  observation,  which  is  the  more 
disappointing  as  he  makes  special  claim  in  his  preface  to 
be  an  observer.  It  is  difficult,  even  where  he  is  giving  what 
should  be  the  result  of  personal  observation,  to  be  sure  who 
is  the  authority.  One  would  like  to  know  whose  is  the 
evidence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  redstart.  The  bird  has 
certainly  diminished  in  England  of  late  years.  Mr.  Alston 
deals  with  several  mammals  as  well  as  birds.  One  of  the 
most  important  chapters  is  on  the  wild  cat,  and  fresh  evi- 
dence has  been  acquired  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  support  of 
Mr.  Alston's  belief  that  the  animal  is  far  from  extinct. 

"  Through  Dante's  Land."     By  Mrs.  Co'.quhoun  Grant.  London: 
Long.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  true  that  Dante  was  a  citizen  of  the  land  about  which 
Mrs.  Grant  writes  pleasantly,  but  this  book  has  little  enough 
to  do  with  the  divine  poet.  It  deals  with  the  mild  adven- 
tures of  two  pairs  of  brothers  and  sisters,  English  and 
American,  in  the  country  districts  of  Tuscany.  There  is  some 
rather  anaemic  love-making,  and  a  slender  thread  of  story 
connects  the  chapters.  The  book  would  form  a  useful 
itinerary  for  those  contemplating  a  similar  trip  in  spring 
or  autumn  through  a  charming  district  too  little  visited, 
and  it  contains  a  number  of  good  photograjihs. 

"  Wanderings  in  the  Italian  Riviera."  By  Frederick  Lees.  jLondon  : 
Pitman.    1912.  6s. 

History,  topography  and  landscape  make  up  the  letter- 
press ;  and  the  pictures  are  in  keeping.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
traveller  who  intends  to  keep  to  Liguria,  and  has  several 
weeks  to  ramble  through  the  history  and  features  of  a  limited 
area.  Emphatically  it  is  not  a  book  for  the  Italian 
traveller  at  large.  It  is  too  heavy  for  that.  But  it  gains 
distinctly  in  intimacy  by  intensive  culture  of  a  little 
province. 

"Widsith."    By  R.  W.  Chambers.    Cambridge :  "At  the  University 
Press.    1912.  10s. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  old 
English  heroic  poetry.  The  importance  of  "Widsith",  in 
the  author's  view,  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  (as  has  been 
supposed)  an  authentic  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Ermanaric;  but  because  it  is  a  record  of  lost  heroic  song. 
We  have  still  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  ancient  poetry 
as  an  illustration  of  the  true  life  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Read  in  the  Chronicles,  as  our  author  says,  "  the  history  of 
Western  Europe  seems  to  be  only  one  monotonous  tale  of 
lust  and  bloodshed".  "The  eighth  century,  to  judge  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  seems  a  welter  of  internecine 
strife,  treachery  and  cruelty ;  yet  the  men  among  whom  the 
song  of  Beowulf  was  loved,  however  given  to  deep  drinking 
and  hard  fighting,  were  not  in  the  main  treacherous  and 
cruel."  It  is  the  charm  of  the  old  song  that  it  makes  clear 
to  us  what  manner  of  men  the  "  swsese  gesithas",  or 
retainers,  seemed  to  the  poet  whose  songs  were  sung  in  the 
beer  hall  after  the  fight  or  chase.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  Dark  Ages  that  these  old 
songs  illustrate.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  the  "Geography  of 
Widsith  "  and  classifies  geographically  the  tribes,  localities 
and  heroes  mentioned  in  the  genuine  portion  of  the  work. 

"  Malta  and   the   Mediterranean   Bace."     By   R.   N.  Bradley. 
London:  Fisher  Unwin.    1912.  8s.6d.net. 

The  author  is  a  follower  of  Sergi  in  his  theory  of  a 
"Mediterranean  race",  and  has  spent  the  leisure  of  two 
years  excavating  in  Malta.  According  to  Sergi  there  was 
a  great  pre-Grecian  race  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  long- 
headed population  which  peopled  Europe  in  neolithic  times, 
and  is  still  the  substratum  of  the  people  of  to-day.  It  came 
from  Africa,  probably  south  of  the  Sahara,  crossing  into 
Europe  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Malta  is 
very  rich  in  prehistoric  remains,  and  much  is  still  to  be 
discovered.  Mr.  Bradley's  account  of  his  labours  is  interest- 
ing. His  philological  chapters  where  he  sets  out  to  show 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  traces,  even  in  English,  are  perhaps 
not  altogether  convincing;  it  is  always  dangerous  for  a  lay- 
man to  dip  into  this  subject.  The  evidence  for  this  earlier 
Mediterranean  race,  on  which  the  classical  culture  was  super- 
imposed, must  be  sought  rather  from  archeology  and  the 
graves.  There  is  useful  material  in  Mr.  Bradley's  book  for 
this  purpose. 

"  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray."    Edited  by  T.  C.  Tovey.    London  ! 
Bell     1909  1912.    Three  vols.    3s  6d.  each. 

To  edit  the  letters  of  Thomas  Gray  needed  no  mean  gift 
of  scholarship;  for  Gray  touched  the  life  of  his  1ime"at 
many  points,  and  is  full  of  allusion.  Moreover,  ho  was  a 
"  full"   man,  whose  reading  in  the  best  literature  of  the 


ancient  and  modern  world  was  wide  and  deep.  Yet  Mr. 
ToVey  has  left  little  unexplained;  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  check  him  is  never  at  fault.  His  introductory 
memoir  is  not  the  perfect  essay  that  Arnold  wrote ;  but 
Arnold  was  all  wrong  about  Gray,  and  Mr.  Tovey  is  over- 
whelmingly right.  This  second  and  revised  issue  of  the 
letters  is  likely  to  remain  unchallenged  as  a  standard  edition. 
It  is  a  really  wonderful  book — an  open  window  upon  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  periods  of  our  history.  Mr.  Tovey's 
death  at  the  moment  of  accomplishment  is  a  real  loss  to 
English  letters.  This  kind  of  editor  grows  continually 
more  rare. 

"The  Fascination  of  Books."  By  Joseph  Shaylor.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall.    1912.    6s.  net. 

Certain  Mr.  Shaylor  is  himself  fascinated;  and  for  that 
reason  succeeds  in  writing  in  an  interesting  way  about  the 
collection  and  production  of  books.  Not  only  those  who 
buy,  sell,  and  manufacture  books;  who  deal  in  books  as 
business  or  collect  them  for  pleasure ;  but  all  who  can  catch 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  author  writing  of  what  he  personally 
knows  and  cares  about  will  like  Mr.  Shaylor's  book.  Mr. 
Shaylor  begins  with  a  very  sensible  distinction  between  the 
bibliophile,  the  connoisseur  in  books  who  has  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  workmanship  and  history  of  old  and  rare 
editions,  and  the  book-maniac,  who  is,  strictly,  an  idiot. 
The  man  who  buys  up  every  edition  of  Omar  Khayyam  or 
Gray's  Elegy  is  past  consideration  as  a  responsible  person. 

"The  Humble  Bee."  By  F.  W.  L.  Sladen.  London:  Macmillan. 
1912.    10s.  6d. 

This  is  an  exact  and  excellent  study  of  the  humble  bees  of 
the  British  Isles,  both  of  Bombus,  the  true  humble  bee,  and 
of  Psithyrus,  the  "usurper-bee",  a  robber  and  inquiline. 
The  life  histories  of  both  races  are  given  in  particularly 
interesting  chapters,  and  there  is  a  short  account  of  every 
species.  The  illustrations  are  very  good,  and  by  means  of 
them  it  should  be  quite  easy  as  a  rule  to  identify  the  species 
in  nature.    The  book  is  scientific,  but  agreeably  written. 

Longmans'  Natural  History  Wall-Picture  Mammals :  The  Otter ; 
the  Red  Deer;  the  Hedgehog;  the  Grey  Seal;  the  Wild  Cat; 
Water  Vole,  lesser  Shrew,  Common  Shrew,  and  Water  Shrews  ; 
the  Fox  ;  the  Mole  ;  the  Badger  ;  Wood  Mouse,  Harvest  Mouse 
and  Dormouse;  the  Mountain  Hare  and  the  Common  Hare; 
the  Polecat  and  the  Weasel.  Londoa:  Longmans.  1912. 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

This  is  a  series  of  coloured  prints  of  English  mammals 
from  the  work  of  a  very  good  field  naturalist  and  exact 
observer,  Mr.  A.  Thorburn.  The  verisimilitude  is  the  great 
thing  about  Mr.  Thorburn's  work  ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
living  artist  who  can  equal  him  in  this.  The  picture  of  the 
dormouse  is  especially  happy. 

Erratum.  — "  Churches  in  Britain."  By  Alfred  Plummer 
London  :  Scott.  1912.  —  There  is  a  full  and  carefully  pre- 
pared index  in  the  second  volume  of  this  book.  We  regret 
that  in  our  notice  we  overlooked  the  index,  and  asserted  that 
its  absence  was  a  rather  serious  omission. 


For  this  Week's  Bonks  see  paaes  622  and  624. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring;  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part=payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice:  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C. 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 


D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

mm  DAFFODILS 

THEsMQ ST   LOVELY  OF  ALU.  SPRINC  FLOWERS. 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cuf>. 
BARR'S    POPULAR    21-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  lor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.    (Half  the  Collection  for  1  O  G. 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 

Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  fret. 

BAFtFt    &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 
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preparation. 


for  Infants, 
Invalids,  and  the  Aged. 

Benger's  Food  can  be  enjoyed  and 
assimilated  when  other  foods  disagree.  It  forms  a 
delicate  and  highly  nutritive  cream,  rich  in  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  maintain  vigorous  health,  but 
entirely  free  from  rough  and  indigestible  particles, 
which  often  produce  irritation  in  delicate  stomachs 

!T)enger'i  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  chemists,  etc..  tteryteh 
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Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Most  Valuable  Medicine  known. 

THE  BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA  and  BRONCHITIS. 


The  only  Palliative  in 
NEURALGIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts  short  all  attack* 
of  SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA,  and 
PALPITATION. 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  I  estintony  with  each  BtttU. 
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CONNOISSEURS*  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


86,000  people  enjoy  perfect  hearing  by  the  aid  //^ 

of  the  NEW  STOLZ   ELECTROPHONE.  ^ 

Actual  testimony  from  grateful  persons  who  y£ 
have  had  their  hearing  restored  will,  we  feel 
sure,  have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can 
say.  Knowing  this,  we  request  everyone  suffer- 
ing  from  deafness  to  send  at  once  for  our 
booklet  "  Results  " — it  contains  many  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  grade  of 
life,  who  have  been  relieved  from  this  dreadful 

affliction,  highly  praising  the  efficiency  of  the  r 
Stolz  Electrophone,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a 

genuine    scientific    invention.      Briefly,    the  • — 

STOLZ   ELECTROPHONE  is  a  miniature  £=: 
telephone,  so  constructed  that  it  magnifies  the 
sound  waves  and  transmits  them  to  the  inner 

ear,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  to  again  enjoy  ^ — 

perfect  hearing.    Why  not  you  ?  V — 

WRITE  FOR  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE  EE 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO  THE  £rz 

Stolz  Electrophone  Co.  j§ 

H  (LONDON),   Ltd.  |E 

=2  Head  Office :  EE 

i  BYRON  HOUSE,  82-85  FLEET  ST.,  E.C.  | 

^5  West  End  Office  :  199  Piccadilly,  W.  HE 

^3  Harrods'  Stores,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W. 
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NEWCASTLE — 
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NOTTINGHAM— 
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SHEFFIELD— 
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MB.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY.    THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI, 
EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

By  W.  F.  MONYPENNY. 

With  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 

This  volume  covers  the  ten  years  from  1837-1846,  the  period 
of  Disraeli's  rise  to  a  foremost  position  in  Parliament,  beginning 
with  the  maiden  speech  which  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
hear  and  ending  with  the  dramatic  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  Ministry.  Within  this  period  fall 
Disraeli's  marriage,  the  picturesque  episode  of  Young  England,  the 
trilogy  of  novels,  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil,"  and  "Tancred,"  whieh 
took  their  origin  from  Young  England,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws. 


THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  QOEEN 
VICTORIA. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  PRIVATE   DIARY   OF  HER 
MAJESTY  FROM  HER  13th  YEAR  (1832)  TILL  HER 
MARRIAGE  IN  1840. 

Published  by  authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 
Edited  by  VISCOUNT  ESHER,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V  O. 

Two  Vols.    With  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  36s.  net. 

Two  spacious  volumes  of  historiography,  first  hand  historical 
evidence,  which  clear  up  many  small  obscurities  and  enable  us  to 
view  the  personality  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  her  friends  and 
teachers  of  her  girlhood  in  just  perspective.  .  .  .  The  historian 
of  far  off  centuries  will  assuredly  handle  this  journal  tenderly, 
lovingly,  tearfully  perhaps,  seeing  more  clearly  than  we  can  that  a 
woman's  heart  beats  through  its  simple  sentences.  .  .  .  Lord 
Esher  has  fulfilled  his  editorial  task  in  a  spirit  that  is  above  and 
beyond  criticism." — Morning  Post. 


THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

A   FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  AN   EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
ANTARCTIC  REGIONS  IN  1911-1912. 

By  Captain  ROALD  AMUNDSEN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Norwegian  by  A.  G.  CHATER.  In  two  Vols- 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  £2  2s.  net- 

[Ready  next  Friday. 

While,  as  Englishmen,  we  may  regret  that  the  first  explorer 
actually  to  reach  the  South  Pole  was  not  of  our  own  nationality, 
there  is  no  lack  of  admiration  in  this  country  for  Captain  Amundsen 
and  his  companions  in  the  Fram,  whose  successful  endeavour  to 
reach  the  Pole  has  aroused  extraordinary  interest.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  the  barest  outline  of  the  Expedition  has  been 
published,  but  the  complete  record  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  polar  research  and  exploration  will 
be  published  in  these  volumes.  They  will  be  found  to  contain,  not 
merely  a  well-told,  fully  illustrated  story  of  a  fine  achievement 
finely  done,  but  also  a  unique  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge. 


THE  ARABS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DESERT  WAR.  By 
ALAN  OSTLER.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  10s.  6d. 
net.  [Ready  next  week. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN 
NORTH  ITALY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  New 
Edition  by  TANCRED  BORENIUS,  Ph.  D.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  3  vols.    £1  3s.  net. 

[Ready  next  zueek. 

POEMS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

By  HENRY  NEWBOLT.    5s.  net. 

THE  GREEK  THINKERS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
THEODOR  GOMPERZ.    Demy  8vo.  4  vols.   14s.  net  each. 

Vol.  IV. — Aristotle  and  his  Successors. 


New  6s m  Novels. 
THE  WHITE  KNIGHTS. 

By  T.  G.  WAK FLING. 

RAYMOND  LANCHESTER. 

By  RONALD  MacDONALD. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Letter-Bag  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer-Stanhope  (A.  M.  W. 
Stirling).    Two  Vols.    Lane.    32,s.  net. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederic  Shields,  1833-1911  (Edited  by- 
Ernestine  Mills).    Longmans.    10*.  6c/.  net. 

Just  Before  the  Dawn  :  The  Life  and  Work  of  Ninomiya  Sontoku 
(Robert  Cornell  Armstrong).    Macmillan.    6s.  bd.  net. 

A  Curtail'd  Memoir  of  Incidents  and  Occurrences  in  the  Life 
of  John  Surman  Carden,  Vice- Admiral  in  the  British  Navy 
(Edited  by  C.  T.  Atkinson).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Two  Can  Play  (Horace  Muspratt)  ;  Levity  Hicks  (Tom  Gallon). 

Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Upas  Tree  (Robert  McMurdy).    Stevens  and  Brown.  6s. 
A  Regular  Madam  (Mrs.  Wilson  Fox) ;  The  Heroine  in  Bronze 

(James  Lane  Allenj.    Macmillan.    6s.  each. 
A  Downland  Corner  (Victor  L.  Whitechurch).    Fisher  Unwin. 

3s.  6c/.  net. 

S.  Quin  (Dion  Clayton  Calthrop).    Alston  Rivers.  6s. 
The  King's  Favourite  (Henry  H.  Atkinson).    Allen.  6s. 
The  Gay  Dragoon  (E.  F.  Harding).    Simpkin.  6s. 
Corn  in  Egypt  (E.  Newton  Bungey).    Lynwood.  6s. 
Angelique   (Constance  Elizabeth  Maud).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Windfrint  Virgin  (Wilkinson  Sherren).    Ham-Smith.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

The  War  of  the  Schools  (E.  H.  Visiah  and  C.  V.  Hawkins). 

Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
The  Zoo  Conversation  Book  :  Hughie's  Second  Visit  (Edmund 

Selous).    Mills  and  Boon.    5s.  net. 
Father  Tuck's  Annual  (Edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg).  Tuck. 

3s.  6c/. 

Parsifal  (T.  W.  Rolleston).    Harrap.    15s.  net. 
The  Three  Golden  Apples  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne) ;  The  Paradise 
of   Children   (Nathaniel   Hawthorne).    Constable.    Is.  net 

each. 

Kidnapped  by  Moors  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton),  6s.;  A  Boy 
of  the  Dominion  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton),  5s.;  Conquests 
of  Engineering  (Cyril  Hall) ;  Wood  and  What  We  Make 
of  It  (Cyril  Hall) ;  Under  the  Flag  of  France  (David  Ker)  ; 
Boys  of  the  Border  (George  R.  Bennett) ;  True  to  the  Old 
Flag  (G.  A.  Henty),  3s.  6c/.  each.  Three  Jolly  Huntsmen 
(Verses  by  Jessie  Pope;  Drawings  by  Frank  Adam);  Cap- 
tured at  Tripoli  (Percy  F.  Westerman) ;  Jim's  Children 
(Theodora  Wilson  Wilson),  2s.  6c/.  each.  Babes  and  Beasts 
(Verses  by  Jessie  Pope,  Designed  by  Charles  Robinson). 
2s.  The  Cat  Scouts  (Verses  and  Tales  by  Jessie  Pope; 
Cats  by  Louis  Wain) ;  Our  Friend  Jim  (Geraldine  Mockler). 
1.?.  6c/.  each.  Blackie. 

Three  Dreams  (Hugh  Black)  ;  Where  the  Rainbow  Ends  (Clifford 
Mills).    Hodcler  and  Stoughton.    Is.  net  each. 

Our  Empire,  Volume  I.,  2s.  6c/.  ;  Golden  Sunbeams,  Volume  XVI., 
Is.  4c/.  S.P.C.K. 

History  and  Archaeology. 
The  American  Occupation  of  the  Philippines,  1898-1912  (James 

H.  Blunt).    Putnam's.    15s.  net. 
The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (Edited  by  A.  W. 

Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller).    Vol.  IX.    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    9s.  net. 
Napoleon's  Last  Campaign  in  Germany,  1813  (F.  Loraine  Petre). 

Lane.    12s.  6c/.  net. 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (R.  Chambers).    Chambers.    10s.  6c/. 

net. 

The    Conquest  of   New    Granada    (Sir  Clements  Markham). 

Smith,  Elder.    6s.  net. 
England  Under  the  Old  Religion  and  Other  Essays  (Francis 

Aidan  Gasquet).    Bell.    6s.  net. 
The  Medheval  Boroughs  of  Snowdonia  (Edward  Arthur  Lewis). 

Sotheran. 

Prehistoric  Faith  and  Worship  :  Glimpses  of  Ancient  Irish  Life 
(Rev.  Canon  J.  F.  M.  Ffrench).    Nutt.    3s.  6c/.  net. 

In  Byways  of  Scottish  History  (Louis  A.  Barbe).  Blackie. 
10s.  6c7.  net. 

History  of  the  Roman  Breviary  (Mgr.  Pierre  Batiffol).  Long- 
mans.   9s.  net. 

Romantic  Trials  of  Three  Centuries  (Hugh  Childers).  Lane. 
12s.  6c/.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

The  Adventurous  Simplicissinms  (Hans  Jacob  Christopb  von 
Grimmelshausen).    Heinemann.    7s.  6c/.  net. 

Parables  from  Nature  (Margaret  Gatty),  3s.  6c/.  ;  Varro  on  Farm- 
ing (Translated  by  Lloyd  Storr-Best),  5s.  Bell. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library  :  The  Greek  Bucolic  Poets  (Trans- 
lated by  J.  M.  Edmonds)  ;  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus 
(Translated  by  E.  O.  Winstedt).  Vol.  I.  Heinemann. 
5s.  net  each. 

Le  Contrat  Social  (J.  J.  Rousseau).  Vol.  I.  Dent.  Is.  net. 
Jocasta  and  the  Famished  Cat  (Anatole  France).  Lane.  6s. 
Notes  and  Queries  on  Anthropology  (Edited  by  Barbara  Freire- 

Maneco  and  John  Linton  Myres).    Royal  Anthropological 

Institute.  5s. 

Anrelian  Townshend's  Poems  and  Masks  (Edited  by  E.  K. 
Chambers).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    5s.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  C24.) 
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THE  GIFT- BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A   BEAUTIFUL   BOOKJ  BY  AN   ARTIST  AND 
POET. 

ELFIN  SONG. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 

12  pages  in  full  Colour  and  12  Black-and-White  Plates,  with 
numerous  Decorative  Headings  and  Tailpieces.     Small  4to. 
gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

ELFIN  SONG  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
book  of  the  season.  Miss  Florence  Harrison  has  obtained 
deserved  fame  as  an  artist,  and  she  now  wins  her  laurels  as  a  poet. 
Such  a  dual  success  is  rare  in  the  annals  of  publishing. 

"  Altogether  this  is  a  delightful  gift  book." — Athenaum. 

"  An  exquisite  book." — British  Weekly. 

"  Pencil  and  pen  are  so  perfectly  matched  that  we  know 
not  whether  to  give  the  first  place  to  verse  or  pictures." 

Journal  of  Education. 

Books  Illustrated  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 

Macmillan's  New  Books 

SECOND  EDITION.    JUST  READY. 
RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

South     America :  Observations 
and  Impressions.   By  the  right  hon. 

JAMES   BRYCE,  O.M.,  Author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.    With  Maps.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

r     Daily  News. — "  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
aint  hint  of  all  the  wealth  of  reflection,  observation,  and  learn- 
ing in  these  chapters.    The  whole  book  is  memorable,  worthy 
of  the  topic  and  the  man." 

NEW  EDITION.       THOROUGHLY   REVISED  AND 
BROUGHT  UP-TO-DATE. 

The  Government  of  England.  By 

A.   LAWRENCE   LOWELL,    President  of  Harvard 
University.    In  2  Vols.  8vo.  17s.  net.          [Nov.  22. 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant 

Hunter.    By  james  Sutherland,  illus- 
trated.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "His  thrilling  descriptions  are   vivid  and 

fascinating  book,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  classics  of  Neumann 
and  Selous." 

The   Soul  Of  Golf.     By  P.  A.  VAILE,  Author 
of  "  Modern  Golf,"  etc.    With  Illustrations.    Extra  crown 
8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Minority  of  Henry  the  Third. 

By  KATE  NORGATE,  Author  of  "England  Under 
the  Angevin  Kings,"  &c.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Times. — "It  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  its  three  pre- 
decessors from  her  pen,  and  it  inspires  a  hope  that  she  will 
not  leave  the  reign  of  the  man  unchronicled  now  that  she 
has  completed  that  of  the  boy." 

The  Little  World  of  an  Indian 
District  Officer.     By  r.  carstairs, 

Author  of  "British  Work  in  India,"  etc.    With  Map. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  NOVEL. 
Marriage.      tgtA  Thousand.  6s. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze,  or  a  Por- 
trait  Of  a   Girl  :  A  Pastoral  of  the 
City.  6s. 

ALICE  WILSON  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  Regular  Madam.  6s. 

%*  The  story  of  a  high-spirited  young  heroine  in  the  days 
of  George  II.,  and  of  the  war  with  the  French  in  Canada. 

The    Rich    Mrs.    Burgoyne.  By 

KATHLEEN      NORRIS,     Author    of  "Mother." 
Illustrated.  6s. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

The  Magic  World.    By  e.  nesbit,  Author 

of  "The  Magic  City,"  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  H.  R. 
MILLAR  and  SPENCER  PRYSE.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Truth. — "  Hours  of  delight  are  to  be  found  within  the 
covers." 

Deering  of  Deal,  or  the  spirit  of  the  school. 

By  LATTA  GRISWOLD.    Illustrated  6s. 

Wealth  and  Welfare.    By  a.  c.  pigou, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Author  of"  Protective  and  Preferential  Import 
Duties,"  etc.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

Principles  of  Economics.   By  Dr.  n.  g. 

PIERSON.     Translated    from  the  Dutch  by  A.  A. 
WOTZEL.    Volume  II.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

%*  Previously  published,  Volume  L    ios.  net. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  cV  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be  glad  to  send  their 
I  f^T  d F?   Miiii/  a  a//}    iinwrwrTiiifiATr'  Finnish  . 

issued,  to  readers  interested  in  current  literature. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 

POEMS  BY 
CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Alice  Meynell.    36  Coloured  and 
36  Full-page  Black-and -White  Illustrations,  with  about  150 
Decorative  Headings  and  Tailpieces.    Large  quarto,  bound  in 
white  vellum  cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net.     Edition  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  350  copies,  ^2|2s.  net. 

"  Her  colouring  is  rich  and  harmonious,  while  her  drawing 
has  caught  to  itself  something  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
poet's  mood." — Outlook. 

"  The  black-and-white  work  which  decorates  the  letterpress 
is  delightful." — Westminster  Gazette. 

GUINEVERE  AND  OTHER 
POEMS    BY   ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON. 

With   24   Coloured   and    12   Black-and-White   Plates,  and 
Decorative  Headings  and  Tailpieces.    Large  quarto,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"An  edition  to  satisfy  the  keenest  taste." — Globe. 

IN    THE    FAIRY  RING: 

A  Book  of  Verses  and  Pictures  for  Children. 

With  24  beautiful  Coloured  Plates.    Large  quarto,  gilt  edges. 
6s.  net. 

"  So  excellent  are  the  drawings  to  these  rhymes  that  they 
must  give  Miss  Florence  Harrison  a  very  high  place  among  the 
illustrators  of  children's  books."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    RHYME   OF   A  RUN, 

and  other  Verse  for  Children. 

Written  and  pictured  by  Florence  Harrison.     With  24 
Drawings  in  full  Colour,  sumptuously  bound  in  cloth.    6s.  net. 

"  Miss  Harrison  has  a  charming  imagination  both  in  her 
verse  and  her  pictures." — Athenaum. 

A  COLOURED  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON  have  prepared  a  Booklst 
Containing  particulars  of  Oift  Booh*,  beautifully  printed 
in  Colours  on  Art  Paper,  and  containing  many  facsimile 
coloured  pictures,   which  will    be  posted   free   to  any 
address. 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C. 
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SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W  C  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  20,  and  Following  Diy,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
imponant  and  interesting  HISTORIC \L  and  ECCLESIASTICAL  .MANU- 
SCRIPTS (Twelf.h  tn  Fifteenth  Centuries),  several  splendidly  illuminated,  including 
a  fine  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  (in  French),  with  six  very  large  illuminated 
Miniatures  •  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Gregory  the  Great,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Terome,  and  Origen,  &c.  ;  Bibles,  Missals,  Hora;  :  a  Buxheim  Psalter  ;  a  Tongerloo 
Missal  •  Antiphonale,  &c.  ;  alsj  valuable  Old  and  Modern  Printed  Books,  including 
selections  from  the  Libraries  of  Robert  W.  Blathwayt,  Esq.  (Dyrham  Park, 
Chippenham),  and  Cecil  Sebag  Montefiore,  Esq.  ;  a  Collection  of  Indian  Miniatures, 
the  property  of  Col.  H.  B.  Hanna  ;  and  others  including  numerous  Rare  Works 
relating  to  America  ;  Civil  War  Tracts  and  Newspapers  ;  Nova  Statuta,  Pynson, 
1497  ;  Books  in  Fine  English  Bindings,  temp.  Charles  II.  ;  Works  on  Angling  and 
other  Sports  :  First  Editions  ot  Modern  Authors,  including  Presentation  Copies  of 
Meredith's  Poems ;  Dickens  5  Oak  Table  from  Gad's  Hill ;  Robert  Burns'  Last 
Razor,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
JAPANESE  WORKS  OF  ART,  the  PROPERTY  OF  O.  A.  KNIGHT,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  November  22,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  JAPANESE 
WORKS  of  ART,  including  valuable  carved  ivory  statuettes,  miniature  Buddhist 
shrines,  a  carved  ivory  war  trumpet,  and  a  sixteenth  century  European  powder  horn, 
the  property  of  O.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  ;  and  other  properties,  consisting  of  an  Antique 
Cinerary  Urn  and  a  Marble  Biut,  Japanese  Bronzes  and  Wood  Deities,  Bronze 
Statuettes,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  2s,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  books  from  the  Library  at  Walsingham 
Abbey,  Norfolk,  sold  by  order  of  Henry  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Walsingham  Abbey; 
Books  from  the  Library  of  the  late  Edward  James  Castle,  K.C.,  Recorder  of  Bristol  ; 
a  selection  from  the  Library  of  the  late  F.dw.  Brown  Lees,  E-q.  ;  a  select  Library 
removed  from  the  country,  and  the  property  of  Major-General  F.  S.  Robb,  C.B. , 
M.V.O.,  including  valuable  works  on  Natural  Historv,  viz.  :  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  4  vols,  complete  and  uncut  ;  Sibthorp's  Flora  Grjeca  ;  Oeder's  Flora  Danica; 
Sanders'  Reichenbachia  :  Gould's  Birds  of  Austtalia,  Asia,  New  Guinea,  &c.  ;  Ray 
Society  Publications  ;  Reeve's  Conchologia  Iconica,  &c.  ;  works  illustrated  by 
Rowlandson  in  the  original  parts  ;  Marbecke,  the  Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted, 
3550;  fine  works  on  Egvptology  ;  Chaucer's  Works,  Kelmscott  Press  :  Publications 
of  Learned  Societies,  Chronicon  Nuremburgense  ;  Shakespeare's  Works,  ed.  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell  ;  Buck's  Antiquities  in  England  and  Wales  ;  Kingsborough's 
Antiquities  of  Mexico  ;  Standard  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  English  and  French 
Authors,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

AT  MESSRS.    KNIGHT,    FRANK   &   RUTLEV'S  ROOMS, 
20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

A COLLECTION  removed  from  a  County  Mansion,  comprising  :— Modern 
Drawings  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  Sir  James  Linton,  Tom  Lloyd.  Leopold 
Rivers,  Collingwood  Smith,  Rowbotham,  Copley  Fielding,  C.  Napier  Hemy, 
A.R.A.,  Hunt,  Harding,  Sir  Ernest  YVnterlow,  R.A.,  Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A., 
Walter  Crane,  Sir  Oswald  Brierley,  William  Callow,  David  Cox,  T.  B. 
Hardy,  J.  McWhirter,  A.R.A.,  Seymour  Lucas,  Yeend  King,  and  others; 
Paintings  by  Albert  Goodwin,  R.W.S.,  E.  J.  Gregory,  R.A.,  David  Murray, 
R.A.,  Linnell,  T.  Jones  Barker,  Lord  Leighton.  Also  part  of  the  Collection 
of  the  late  R.  Thorp,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Cockerham  Hall,  near  Barnsley, 
including  a  Landscape  by  Van  Goyen,  a  Coast  Scene  by  Hendrik  Dubbels,  a 
Farmyard  Scene  with  cocks  fighting,  by  Hondecoeter,  and  other  properties, 
which  will  be  sold  by  AUCTION  by  MESSRS. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY,  at  their  Rooms, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely.  On  view  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  free. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS.   20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
•«  LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued . 

School  Books. 

Aids  to  the  Writing  of  English  Composition  (Fred  W.  Bewsher). 
Bell.    la.  net. 

Froebel's  Chief  Writings  on  Education  (Rendered  into  English  by 

S.  S.  F.  Fletcher  and  J.  Welton).    Arnold.    4s.  6c/.  net. 
A  Course  of  Physics  (C.  H.  Draper).    Blackie.    4s.  6c/.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Science  and  the  Human  Mind  (William  C.  D.  Whetham  and 
Catherine  D.  Whetham).    Longmans.    5s.  net. 

Creek  Thinkers  :  A  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  (Theodor 
Gomperz).    Vol.  IV.    Murray.    14s.  net. 

Theology. 

Prayer  and  Communion  (Bight  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Walpole).  Scott. 
Is.  6c/.  net. 

The  Truth  of  Christianity  (Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Turton).  Wells 

Gardner.  2s.  6c/.  net. 
Protestantism  and  Progress  (Ernest  Troeltsch).    Williams  and 

Norgate.  3s.  6c/.  net. 
Selection  of  Texts  from  the  Tauchnitz  Edition  of*  the  New 

Testament  (Compiled  and  Arranged  by  the  Countess  of 

Stafford),  3?.  6c/.  net;  Pentateuchal  Studies  (H.  M.  Wiener). 

Stock.    6s.  net. 

The  Epistles'  and  Apocalypse  from  the  Codex  Harleianus  (E.  S. 

Buchanan).    Nutt.    21.?.  net. 
The  Apocalypse  of  S.  John  (James  J.   L.  Rat-ton),  12s.  net; 

The   Orchard  Floor  (with  a   Preface  by  Michael  Field), 

2s.  6c/.  net.  Washbourne. 

Travel. 

Summer  Days  in  Shakespeare  Land  (Charles  G.  Harper).  Chap- 
man and  Hall.    7s.  6c/.  net. 

Dawn  in  Darkest  Africa  (J.  H.  Harris).  Smith,  Elder.  10s.  6c/. 
net. 

Through  Shen-Kan  :  The  Account  of  the  Clark  Expedition  in 

North  China,  1908-C9  (Robert  Sterling  Clark  and  Arthur  de- 

C.  Sowerby).    Unwin.    25s.  net. 
Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies  in  China  (J.  O'P.  Bland). 

Heinemann.    16s.  net. 
The  Sea    and   the    Jungle  (H.   M.   Tomlinson).  Duckworth. 

7s.  6c/.  net, 

The  Land  that  is  Desolate  :  An  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Palestine 
(Sir  Frederick  Treves).    Smith,  Elder.    9s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
New  Poems  (Dora  Sigerson  Shorter),  Is.  net;  The  Magnanimous. 

Lover  :  A  Play  in  one  Act  (S.  John  G.  Ervine),  6c/.  net. 

Dublin,  Maunsel. 
Poems  New  and  Old  (Henry  Newbolt).    Murray.    5s.  net. 
Immanence  :  A  Book  of    Verses  (Evelyn    Underbill).  Dent. 

4s.  6c/.  net. 

The  Poem-Book  of  the  Gael  (Selected  and  Edited  by  Eleanor 

Hull).    Chatto  and  Windus.    6s.  net. 
Plays  (Anton  Tchekoff).    Duckworth,  6s. 

Exodus  and  other  Poems  (Martin  D.  Armstrong).  Lynwood. 
Is.  6c/.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Young  Maverick ;  A  Ship  of  Souls ;  New 

Songs  and  Old;  The  Passing  Year  1912  (Hervey  White). 

Woodstock,  N.Y.  :  The  Maverick  Press. 
The  Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Vorse  (Chosen  by  H.  W  Garrod). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    6.s.  net. 
The  TJnconquered  Air  and  other  Poems  (Florence  Earle  Coatee). 

Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin.    $1.25  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Agricultural  Organisation  (E.  A.  Pratt).    King.    3s.  6c/.  net. 
Book  of    the   Serpent,   The   (Katharine  Howard).     Boston  : 

Sherman,  French.    $1  net. 
Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  The.    Volume  XL  New 

Y^ork  :  Neale.    50  cents. 
Cottages,  The,  and  The  Village  Life  of  Rural  England  (P.  H. 

Litchfield).    Dent.    21s.  net. 
Cross  Views  (Wilfred  S.  Jackson).    Lane.    5s.  net. 
Education  in  Relation  to  Industry  Seeds.    Arnold.    2s.  6d.  net. 
English  Literature  and  the  Classics  (Collected  by  G.  S.  Gordon). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    6s.  net. 
Gitanjali  :   Song  Offerings    (Rabindra   Nath   Tagore).  India 

Society.    10s.  6c/.  net. 
Historv  of  English  Glass-Painting,  A  (Maurice  Drake).  Laurie. 

£2  2s.  net. 

Home  Rule  Finance  (A.  W.  Samuels).    Simpkin.  Is. 
Housemaster's  Letters,  A.    Smith.  Elder.    6s.  net. 
Little  Book  of  German  Wisdom,  A.    Harrap.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
Lord  Rutland  est  Shakespeare  (C.  Demblon).    Paris  :  Ferdi- 
nando.    3/r.  50. 

Louise  XVII.  and  Other  Papers  (P.  Treherne).  Unwin.  3s.  6c/. 
net. 

Nature  of  Woman,  The  (J.  L.  Tayler).    Fifield.    3s.  6c7.  net, 
Romance   and   Legend   of  Chivalry   (A.   R.  Hope-Moncrieff). 

Qiesham  Publishing  Company.    7s.  6c/.  net. 
Shelley  (Roger  Ingpen).    Herbert  and  Daniol.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
Struggle  for  Bread,  The  (A  Reply  to  "  The  Great  Illusion  "  and 

Inquiry  into  Economic  Tendencies  ("A  Rifleman").  Lane. 

5s.  net. 

Vital  Lies  (Vernon  Lee).    Two  Vols.    Lane.    10s.  net. 
When  Every  Tree  was  Green  (G.  F.  Bradby).    Smith,  Elder. 
3s.  6c/. 

Worker  and  his  Country.  The  [Fabian  Ware).    Arnold.    5s.  net. 
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"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "' Saturday  *  Bridge  '  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  Literary  and  Artistic  Annual. 

FIFTH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

THE  ODD  — 
VOLUME 

Contributions  by  the  foremost  Authors  and  Artists 
of  the  day. 

One  hundred  pages  of  Literary  matter  and  Illustra- 
tions ;    19  Pictures  in  full  Colour ;  40  pages  of 
Illustrations;  31  Literary  Items. 

Worth  Half-a-Crown.  Sold  for  One  Shilling. 

At  ALL  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 
Published  to  aid  the  funds  of 
The  National  Book  Trade  Provident  Society. 


READ 


"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    -facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy. 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.   Post  free. 

CIk  Sorrows  of  Ireland. 

By  "PAT."      1s.  net. 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  AUSTRO-SERVIAN 
OISPUTE. 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  NEAR 
EAST   SHOULD  CONSULT 

THE  SOUTHERN 
SLAVQUESTION 

AND   THE    HABSBURG  MONARCHY. 
12/6  net. 

By  R.  W.  SETON- WATSON,  D.Litt.,  Oxon. 
("Scotus  Viator"),  Author  of  "Racial  Problems  in 
Hungary." 

THE  TIMES:  "An  historical  document,  the  fruit  of  close 
study  and  of  keen  observation  of  men  and  things  on  the 
spot." 

THE  ECONOMIST :  "This  new  work  will  at  once  take 
rank  as  a  classic  on  one  of  the  most  fascinating  problems 
of  modern  politics." 

ABSOLUTISM 
IN  CROATIA 

By  the  same  Author.    2s.  net. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  volume. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS.   8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols.         I         Essays  in  Criticism.   First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   Second  Series.       |      American  Discourses. 
Letters,  1848-1888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL.  2  vols. 

A  MEMOIR   OF   JANE    AUSTEN.    By  her  Nephew, 

J.  E.  AUSTEN  LEIGH.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments 
of  two  other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  AUSTEN. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  MAC  KAIL,  M.A. 

Vol.     II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 

Vol.    III.  1  Kings  Esther. 

Vol.    IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 

Vol.      V.  Isaiah— Lamentations. 

Vol.    VI.  Ezakiel-Malachi. 

Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John. 

Vol.  VIII.  Acts -Revelations. 

*s*  The  text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY.   Third  Edition. 

CALDERON.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.   By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES.    Edited  by  A. 

W.  POLLARD.    2  vols. 

DEAN    CHURCH'S   MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

Collected  Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.         |         Dante,  and  other  Essays. 
St.  Anselm.         I         Bacon.         I  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833- 1845. 

The  Beginning  Of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Included  in  this  series  by  permission 

of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional   Papers     Selected  from  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  the 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH.    Edited  by 

his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  W.  K. 

CLIFFORD,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

SELECT  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  With 

Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
In  2  vols. 

EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    6  vols.  With 

Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Miscellanies.         I         Essays.         I  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Soeiety  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    Edited  by 

W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    2  vols. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
*e*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leighton  respectively. 

THOMAS  GRAY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE     Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.  |  Letters.  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

Oxford  Studies.  I  Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.  Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of  "The  Forest 
Lovers."    Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  HUTTON*S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  I  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  an1  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by  his  Niece, 

ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.     Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M. 

ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,  and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  AINGER.    In  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems.  Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

Willi  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 

12  vols. 

Methods  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition- 
Hume.    With  Helos  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :   Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 
Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James. 

PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James. 

MODERN  GREECE     Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  RICHARD  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

CHARLES    KINGSLEY'S    NOVELS   AND  POEMS. 


n  vols. 

Westward  Ho!  2  vols 
Alton  Locke.  2  vols. 
Two  Yea  s  Ago.    2  vols. 


Yeast.   1  vol. 
Hypatia.   2  vols. 
Poems.  2  vols. 


CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  AINGER,  M.A. 
6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904. 

2  vols. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL  D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited, 

with  Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
3  vols. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

2  vols.  Studies  in  Literature.  1  vol. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden. 
Burke.    1  vol.  2  vols. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F,  W.  H.  Myers. 
MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  R  SEELEY,  Litt.D.    5  vols. 

The  Exp  insion  of  England.    Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Eece  H  ;rao.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Politicai  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    With  short  Intro- 

duction  and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD.    In  10  vols. 
The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

SHAKESPEARE.     By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  SARAH  SMETHAM 

and  WILLIAM  DAVIES.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.   Edited  by  WILLIAM  D.WIES. 

THE  WORKS    OF   ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
9  vols.    (Sold  separately). 

Vol.  I.  Poems.  I  Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.  111.  Enoch  Arden  :  In  Memoriam. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Princess  :  Maude. 

Vol.  V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Vol.  VI.  B  iliads  and  other  Poems. 

Vol.  VII.  Demeter  and  other  Posms. 

Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Ma-y  and  Harold. 

Vol.  IX.  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE  WEST.  By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.    Edited  by  Prof. 

KNIGHT,  In  lovols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  MANESSE. 


Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


Vols 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  FIELDS 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LIMITED. 


EYESTRAIN  and  HEADACHE- 

cause  and  effect — the  experience 
of  so  many  whose  profession 
entails  much  reading  and  writing. 

Substitute  good  typewriting  for 
handwriting,  and  you  eliminate 
one  cause  of  eyestrain.    Use  a 

YOST 

VISIBLE=WRITING 
TYPEWRITER, 


fitted  with  specially  bold  types, 
and  you  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  legibility  and  elegance. 


The  YOST  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 
50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 

THE  PRETENCE  OF  SECRECY. 
THE  CHAIRMAN'S  "  DEVIL.  ' 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  SABLAS  (NORTH 
BORNEO). 

OCTOBER  OUTPUT.  II. 

THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom.  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KINQ    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


SHARE  CAPITAL: 

Ordinary  £2,000,000 

First  Preference  -  -  -  £1,250,000 
Second  Preference  -  -  £1,250,000 
First  Mortgage  Debentures  £200,000 


Head  Office    8  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Branch  Offices     PARIS,  JOHANNESBURG,  BULAWAYO, 

Chairman:  LORD  HARRIS. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of 
South  Africa,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C,  on  Tuesday, 
November  19,  191 2,  at  noon. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  states  that  the  realised  net  profit  on 
the  year's  operations,  which  is  mainly  derived  from 
Dividends  received  on  investments,  after  deducting 
Debenture  interest  and  all  outgoings,  shows  a  balance 
to  credit  of  ^.496,013  8s.  iod.,  from  which  the  Dividends 
on  the  First  and  Second  Preference  Shares,  an  interim 
Dividend  of  is.  6d.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  Shares, 
and  French  Government  Taxes  have  been  provided, 
leaving  185,623  15s.  3d.,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of 
^,66,488  4s.  gd. ,  brought  forward  from  last  year,  leaves 
,£252,112. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  realised  profit,  the 
.Company's  Share  Investments  (apart  from  any  appre- 
ciation in  value  on  properties  and  ventures)  show,  on 
current  market  prices,  a  further  large  unrealised  profit. 

Investments  stand  in  the  books  at  average  cost  or 
under,  and  all  shares  are  taken  into  account  at  prices 
below  those  current  at  the  date  when  the  accounts  were 
made  up. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Company's 
holdings  during  the  past  year  have  not  materially 
affected  the  general  position  or  nature  of  the  invest- 
ments. 

The  Directors  recommend  that  a  final  cash  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax,  be  paid  on  the 
2,000,000  Ordinary  Shares,  amounting  to  ^200,000, 
and  making,  with  the  interim  dividend,  3s.  6d.  per  share 
for  the  year,  leaving  ^52,112  to  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  current  year's  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  posted  to  registered 
shareholders  on  Saturday  evening,  November  9,  and 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  will 
bo  held  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C,  at  noon. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  containing  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Company's  position,  Balance  Sheet 
and  Accounts,  and  Reports  by  the  Joint  Managers 
and  Consulting  Engineers,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Company's  Offices  in  London 
and  Paris. 

By  Order, 
HERBERT  C.  PORTER,  Secretary.  * 
Dated  November  11,  191 2. 
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MR.  HEINEMANH'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

RECENT    EVENTS    AND  PRESENT 

POLICIES  IN  CHINA.  By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND.  Royal  8vo. 
Illustrated.    16s.  net. 

Ars  Una  :  Species  Milte  Series. 

THE  HISTORY   Oh  ART  IN  EGYPT 

By  M.  MASPERO.  With  600  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

THE    TECHNIQUE    OF  PAINTING. 

By  C.  MOREAU-VAUTHIER.  With  Illustrations,  including 
Plates  in  Colour.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

EPOCHS    OF    CHINESE  AND 

JAPANESE  ART.  By  E.  F.  FENOLLOSA.  In  2  vols. 
With  230  Plates.    Crown  4to.  36s.  net. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ANIMALS.  Ey 

P.  CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  F.R  S.  With  36  Illustrations 
and  12  Plates  in  colour,  &c.    Royal  Svo.  10s.  net. 

THE  FL  O  WING  ROA  D.  By  Caspar  whitney. 

With  53  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

WILD    LIFE  AN/J     THE  CAMERA. 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE.  Crown  4to.  with  Plates 
from  Special  Photographs.    6s.  net. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND.    By  mary  antin. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ALL    THE    TALES    FROM  SHAKE* 

SPEARE.  By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB  and  H.  S. 
MORRIS.  With  46  C  oluuied  Plates  from  the  Great  Masters. 
2  vols.    Large  Svo.  21s.  net. 

/ESOP'S  FABLES.  Illustrated  by  ARTHUR 
RACKHAM.  With  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE    SI    AM  SHIP    CONQUEST  OF 

THE  WORLD.  By  F.  A.  TALBOT,  Author  of  "  The  Rail- 
way  Conquest  of  the  World."    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  6s.net. 

THE  /  v/V  OF  TRANQUILLITY.  By  john 

GALSWORTHY.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SA  L  VE  !  By  GEORGE  MOORE.  (Uniform  with  Ave  !) 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GARLAND.  Woven  by  MAX 
BEERBOHM.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

PORTRAITS    AND    SKETCHES.  By 

EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo  6s.  net. 

WOMAN  AND  WOMANHOOD.    By  c.  w. 

SALEEBY,  M.D.    Demy  8vo.  10s.net. 

WM.  SHARP'S  WORK.  (Completion  of  the  Series.) 
In  5  vols.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each.  Vol.  V.  :  SHORT 
STORIES;  DRAMATIC  INTERLUDES. 

FRENCH    ARTISTS    OF    OUR  DAY. 

Monographs  with  48  Plates  from  their  works.  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Vols,  are:  PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES.  by 
ANDRE  MICHEL  ;  (2)  MAN  T,  by  LOUIS  HOURTICO  ; 
(3)  COURBbT,  by  LEOi\CE  BENEDITE. 

Little  Books  about  Old  Furniture. 

CH I P  PEN  DA  L  t   AND  MS  SCHOOL. 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net 

THE    ShbRATON    PERIOD,      Ey  a.  e 

REVEIRS  HOPKINS.    Illustrated.   Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

25  CENTURIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE 
THE  LOEB  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A ,  and  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 
Greek  and  Latin  Texts  with  English  Translation  on  the  opposite 
page.    Five  New  Volumes  are  now  ready. 
Full  particulars  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  post  free  on  application 
to  Advt.  Dept.  III. 

New  6s.  Novels 


KING  ERRANT 

BACK  HOME  .... 

THE  CAHUSAC  MYSTERY  K 

A  DESERT  ROSE 

THE  "MIND  THE  PAINT"  GIR 

ADNAM'S  ORCHARD 

MOLYNEUX   OF    MAYFAIR  - 

LESS  THAN  THE  DUST 

THE  BOOK  OF  WONDER  - 

BETWEEN  TWO  THIEVES  (2nd 

YONDER     (2nd  Imp.)  - 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  KETTLE 


Flora  A.  Steel 
Irving  S.  Cobb 
and  H.  Hcsketh-Prichard 
Mrs.  Daskein 
L  Louis  Tracy 

Sarah  Grand 
-  Duncan  Schwann 
Mary  A.  Hamilton 
Lord  Dunsany 
Richard  Dehan 
B.  II.  Young 
C.  J.  CutclilTe  Hyne 
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LONDON:  16  NOVEMBER,  1912. 


THE  CROWD  AND  THE  CAR. 

By  One  of  the  Crowd. 

IF  we  might  judge  by  the  crowds  which  have  made 
movement  at  the  Motor  Show  at  Olympia  during  the 
week  a  matter  of  negotiation,  we  should  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  whole  world  were  eager  in  its  search 
after  motor-knowledge.  Seldom  does  an  exhibition 
command  the  same  amount  of  outside  support  that  is 
given  to  this  annual  fixture.  Primarily  one  would 
imagine  that  the  Motor  Show  would  be  attended  by 
members  of  the  trade,  anxious  possibly  to  impart, 
anxious  certainly  to  pick  up  ideas,  and  by  a  fair  number 
of  people  who  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  deciding 
from  general  inspection  on  the  particular  car  they  would 
buy.  That  a  roaring  trade  has  been  done  by  the  exhibi- 
tors at  Olympia  is  fairly  certain ;  orders  have  been 
freely  taken  by  well-known  makers  who,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  would  have  taken  them  anyway,  and  by 
some  who  have  been  able  to  convince  the  visitor  that 
the  hall-mark  of  a  well-known  name  is  not  everything. 
When  exhibitors  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
business  done  at  their  stands  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  they  have  reaped  a  fine  harvest.  Exhibitors  are 
as  ready  with  their  grumble  as  other  mortals  when  all 
is  not  well.    There  has  been  no  grumbling  at  Olympia. 

The  rich  man  who  does  not  mind  whether  the 
price  of  a  car  is  £,7S°  or  £IOO°  has  not  by  any  means 
been  the  chief  patron  of  the  ten  days'  show.  He  was 
in  evidence  of  course,  but  on  half-crown  days  not  less 
than  on  shilling  days  others  who  could  not  be  over- 
burdened with  wealth  were  active  investigators  of 
the  merits  of  chassis  and  were  interested  students  of 
body  comforts  and  alignment.  It  has  been  matter 
for  astonishment  that  hundreds  of  people  who  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  buying  a  horse  have  been  in 
negotiation  for  a  car.  How  do  they  manage  it?  is  a 
question  that  has  been  whispered  again  and  again.  Is 
it  that  the  world  is  better  off  than  we  imagined?  Even 
the  cheapest  of  motor-cars  that  are  worth  a  moment's 
consideration  involves  an  initial  outlay  that  would  buy 
two  or  three  good  horses,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  car 
will  assuredly  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  horses.  The 
success  of  the  motor  industry  has  unquestionably  been 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people 
of  modest  purse  have  found  the  longing  to  own  a 
car  irresistible.  Of  the  thousands  who  have  visited 
Olympia  this  week  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  10  per 
cent,  would  have  considered  themselves  justified  in 
keeping  a  pony  and  trap.  Yet  probably  90  per  cent, 
are  ambitious  to  secure  a  motor.  They  have  flocked 
round  the  cheaper  cars  ;  they  have  talked  of  the  boon 
the  Americans  have  conferred  by  showing  what  can  be 
offered  for  a  hundred  guineas  ;  they  have  examined  the 
machine  with  the  same  eager  curiosity  that  the  small 
boy,  with  half-a-crown  to  spend,  bestows  on  toy  engines 
and  toy  motor-boats  ;  and  they  have  embarked  on  dis- 
cussions of  points  and  prices  which  have  called  the  stand 
attendant's  pencil  and  notebook  into  active  service. 

To  realise  what  motoring  has  become  to  the  British 
people  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  devote  a  certain  number 
of  hours  to  such  a  study  as  Olympia  has  provided. 
The  car  apparently  is  indispensable  to  the  crowd.  One 
must  be  bought  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  practise 
severe  economies  in  other  directions  or  risk  personal 
solvency.  To  put  savings  of  ,£100  or  ,£200  to  such  a 
purpose  would  be  intelligible  did  the  outlay  end  there, 
as  it  ends  with  the  boy's  half-crown.  One  day's  motor- 
ing a  week  means  an  addition  to  outgoings  which  for 
the  purchasers  of  cheap  cars  might  seem  serious. 
There  IS  petrol  consumption  to  be  thought  of,  and,  apart 
from  lyre  troubles,  incidental  hotel  expenses  are  inevi- 
table. The  burden  would  certainly  be  considered  in- 
tolerable if  it  fell  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  school  bills 
or  some  other  compulsory  impost. 


What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  motor- 
car possession?  How  comes  it  that  the  retired  army 
man,  the  partner  in  a  small  business  house,  the  pro- 
fessional man  who  complains  of  hard  times,  all  seem 
bitten  with  the  same  desire,  and  somehow  endeavour 
to  gratify  it.  It  is  no  longer  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
that  appeals.  Motor-cars  have  become  so  much  the 
fashion  that  we  have  even  ceased  to  abuse  their  drivers 
as  road  hogs.  Many  who  in  earlier  days  regarded 
them  as  an  abomination  are  among  their  votaries.  It 
is  not  that  the  machines  are  mere  toys  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  adult  mind.  Has  the  impatience  of  the  age 
something  to  do  with  it?  Men  who  used  to  walk  a 
mile  to  the  railway  station  or  to  the  office  now  feel  that 
the  car  is  the  only  way  of  getting  there.  Women  must 
have  a  car  to  take  them  shopping.  The  ladies  possibly 
have  more  to  do  with  the  craving  than  appears.  Their 
interest  in  all  that  goes  on  at  Olympia  is  active,  and 
they  carry  the  mere  male  person  off  willy-nilly  to 
examine  a  vehicle  that  has  taken  their  fancy.  No 
doubt  mother  and  daughter  have  their  own  special 
arguments  in  appreciation  of  a  car  that  would  do  much 
to  promote  domestic  happiness,  and  paterfamilias  is 
more  easily  convinced  than  when  the  object  of  admira- 
tion is  the  product  of  the  milliner's  art.  Secretly  or 
openly,  paterfamilias  himself  wants  a  car  :  maybe  in 
his  own  prosaic  way  he  has  been  seized  by  the  demon 
of  speed  which  Henley  turned  to  poetic  account. 

In  hundreds  of  cases  the  car  has  come  as  a  boon 
and  a  blessing  ;  the  country  doctor  knows  its  advan- 
tages ;  it  has  been  possible  where  horses  were  out  of 
the  question  ;  it  has  attractions  which  can  never  belong 
to  railway  travelling  ;  it  panders  to  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence ;  it  has  revived  the  life  of  roads  long  since 
regarded  as  grass-lined  survivals.  It  has  gone  far  to 
revolutionise  civilised  life  and  to  make  civilisation  where 
none  exists.  Its  claims  are  so  insistent  that  in  Canada 
and  America  roads  have  been,  are  being,  and  will  be 
built  especially  for  its  accommodation.  To  participate 
in  all  this  movement  may  make  a  man  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  very  van  of  progress.  Then  there  is  the  social 
side  :  visits  to  friends  otherwise  difficult  of  access  ;  invi- 
tations to  others  to  take  a  run  "  in  my  car  ".  So  may 
a  man  attain  importance  in  eyes  which  otherwise  would 
regard  him  not.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  interest 
of  the  crowd  in  the  Olympia  Show  has  been  very  real. 
It  grows  yearly,  and  the  motor-car  industry  may  gather 
from  the  readiness  of  the  crowd  to  put  down  its 
shillings,  even  its  half-crowns,  that  the  future  will  be 
one  of  increasing  prosperity.  The  day  when  the  supply 
will  overtake  the  demand  is  not  near.  We  have  gone 
far  since  the  first  Motor  Exhibition  was  held  in  1902  ; 
we  seem  to  be  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  the 
motor-car  will  have  reached  a  state  bordering  on  the 
perfect.  Yet  who  shall  say  what  developments  are  in 
store  and  how  soon  the  vast  area  of  Olympia  may  prove 
unequal  to  the  demands  which  the  crowd  and  the  car 
will  make  upon  it?  If  both  increase  in  numbers  in 
the  next  few  years,  as  they  have  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  Motor  Show  of,  say, 
1915  is  to  be  accommodated. 


THE  AMERICAN  "INVASION.'' 

THERE  is  a  certain  grim  echo  to  the  laughter  of 
industrial  automobilism  at  talk  of  the  American 
invasion.  The  wiser  men  in  the  industry  hear  it  and 
know  something  of  its  significance.  The  unwise  men 
have  their  ears  stopped  by  the  cotton-wool  of  present 
success. 

This  is,  doubtless,  not  the  most  opportune  moment 
to  discuss  a  matter  that  has  been  a  minor  obsession 
in  motoring  circles  for  a  considerable  time.  \ever 
since  motor-car  making  became  a  more  or  less  settled 
industry  has  it  attained  to  such  heights  of  general 
prosperity.  Over  the  past  year,  demand  has  consist- 
ently exceeded  supply  in  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  factories.  British  manufacturers,  together  with  the 
concessionaires  for  foreign  Vehicles,  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well.    There  is  a  common  atmosphere  of  content 
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abroad,  and  all  the  portents  justify  optimism  for  the 
new  motor  year  which  opened  with  the  annual  show 
at  Olympia. 

In  addition  there  are  the  fierce  exactions  of  the  Motor 
Show  itself.  I  write  in  the  midst  of  the  Olympia  week, 
when  the  minds  of  the  professional  motor  men  are  given 
over  to  a  daily  twelve-hour  pursuit  of  the  bread  that 
perisheth  and  the  nightly  consumption  of  the  bread 
(and  what  not)  actually  secured  or  in  favourable 
prospect.  Mine,  therefore,  is,  for  a  little  while,  likely 
to  be  a  small  voice  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  indifference. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  American  and  other 
foreign  competition  is  certain  to  be  revived  in  the  near 
future.  We  have  to  face  a  situation  which  may  pre- 
sently become  desperate.  Into  what  is  at  best  a  com- 
paratively small  market  the  products  of  alien  motor 
factories  are  pouring  without  restriction.  Every  one 
sold,  and  they  are  selling  largely,  stands  for  a  dead 
loss  to  the  British  industry.  Every  one  that  sells  in 
competition  with  the  British  vehicle  means  that,  for 
reasons  of  price,  reputation,  mechanical  efficiency, 
coachwork,  general  finish,  or  salesmanship,  we  are 
something  less  than  our  invader.  The  further  fact  that 
we  cannot  enter  our  invaders'  territory  except  we  pay 
for  the  privilege  is  not  an  unimportant  factor  in  the 
situation. 

With  fiscal  matters,  however,  I  am  not  here  specially 
concerned.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to  make  lamentations 
because  the  imported  vehicle  has  a  very  considerable 
appeal  for  the  British  motorist.  So  long  as  that  holds 
the  British  manufacturer  has  a  lesson  to  learn  either 
in  production  or  distribution.  But  I  am  concerned  to 
suggest  that  present  British  success  is  not  a  reason  for 
present  or  future  British  apathy.  Optimism  is  an 
excellent  thing  when  it  accompanies  intelligent  appre- 
ciation. The  optimism  that  gets  no  further  than  a  hope 
that  we  shall  muddle  through  somehow  is  the  optimism 
of  industrial  insanity. 

What  a  certain  daily  newspaper  discovered  a  week 
or  so  ago  as  the  American  invasion  commenced  about 
the  same  time  that  the  British  manufacturer  seriously 
settled  to  the  production  of  automobiles.  Our  invader, 
therefore,  is  quite  an  old  friend.  We  laughed  at  him 
then,  reminding  him  with  a  fine  irony  that  once  his 
forebears  essayed  the  capture  of  the  British  market 
with  a  bicycle.  We  laugh  at  him  to-day  ;  and  still  we 
tell  him  about  that  bicycle.  Still  we  tell  him  that  his 
car  is  not  suited  to  British  conditions.  Still  we  tell 
him  that  directly  British  motorists  commence  to  find 
out  what  a  string  and  hoop-iron  waggon  of  trouble 
they  have  bought,  he  will  have  a  very  cold  and  un- 
comfortable time.  But  the  invader  refuses  to  be 
impressed.  Where  he  arrived  in  tens,  to-day  he  arrives 
in  thousands.  What  was  a  single  make  of  car  is 
to-day  about  thirty  different  makes.  And  the  entirely 
stupid  British  motorist  continues  to  buy.  That  is  why 
our  laughter  begins  to  have  an  echo  that  is  grim. 
When  our  present  industrial  fatness  is  depleted  by  the 
necessity  of  lean  years  the  grim  echo  will  sound  much 
louder  than  the  laughter  ! 

The  Continental  motor  manufacturer  in  the  early 
years  of  the  automobile  was  our  schoolmaster.  British 
self-sufficiency  always  accepts  the  foreign  schoolmaster 
with  poor  grace.  Our  national  imagination  could  not 
see  the  place  of  the  car  on  the  road.  We  were  astride 
the  horse.  Gradually  our  vision  cleared,  and  with  it 
came  a  little  humility.  We  entered  the  Continental 
schools  to  learn.  We  make  excellent  pupils.  To-day 
if  we  have  not  bettered  our  instruction  we  are  easily 
the  equal  of  our  one-time  masters. 

History  repeats  itself.  We  are  passing  through 
very  much  the  same  stages  of  development  in  relation 
to  America.  America  is  our  unacknowledged  school- 
master, not  so  much  in  matters  of  engineering  erudi- 
tion, but  in  industrial  organisation.  After  our  laughter 
has  entirely  died,  and  while  we  are  still  working  for  a 
tariff,  we  might  perhaps  concern  ourselves  a  little  with 
American  methods  of  production — and  distribution. 

The  essence  of  American  organisation  is  standardisa- 
tion and  specialised  production.    Few  American  cars 


are  wholly  produced  in  a  single  factory.  Sometimes 
the  factory  from  which  the  car  finally  issues  is  merely 
an  assembling  depot  for  parts  manufactured  in  various 
other  factories,  each  of  which  may  be  largely  given 
over  to  the  manufacture  of  a  single  part — a  back  axle, 
an  engine  casing,  a  crank-shaft,  and  what  not.  That 
is  specialised  production.  Standardisation  is,  mechani- 
cally, just  a  horrible  word  for  finest  exactitude  in 
precision  work,  every  part  minutely  worked  to  a  stan- 
dard gauge,  and  therefore  interchangeable  with  any 
other  similar  part.  In  the  completed  vehicle  the  word 
also  covers  exactly  identical  body-work  and  accessories. 
Shortly,  standardisation  is  the  apotheosis  of  machine 
industry  and  concentrated  factory  organisation.  By 
the  side  of  it  some  Continental  and  British  methods 
are,  to  make  a  violent  comparison  which  need  not  be 
too  vigorously  applied,  as  handicraft  to  machine 
industry.  When,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  whole- 
American  factory  organisation  is  concentrated  upon  a 
single  model  we  have  an  economy  in  production  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  gives  the  American  vehicle 
a  large  monetary  advantage  on  the  market. 

Mainly,  of  course,  it  is  this  price  advantage  which 
has  won  the  American  car  its  undoubted  victory  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mainly,  again,  because  of  this  price 
advantage,  the  cheap  American  vehicle  has  opened  a 
new  field  of  demand.  The  British  manufacturer  has 
not  catered  for  that  demand.  That  is  why  his  pro- 
sperity has  not  been  directly  affected.  He  is  holding 
his  own  price  market.  In  the  immediate  sense  the  only 
competitors  he  has  need  to  trouble  about  are  those  in 
his  own  field.  Yet,  quite  quaintly,  one  rarely  hears  an 
outcry  against  that  type  of  competitor.  All  the  outcry, 
when  it  is  made,  is  against  the  cheap  American  car 
which,  generally,  has  made  a  new  motoring  public  of 
its  own,  and  to  that  extent  is  not  a  competitor  at  all. 

That  cheap  car  public  is,  however,  a  market  of  enor- 
mous potentiality.  We  cannot  hope  to  touch  it  until 
we  are  prepared  to  learn  in  the  American  school  how- 
it  may  be  done.  The  greatest  difficulty  thereafter  is 
the  size  of  the  market.  The  British  market  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  American  price  is  only  possible 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  enormous  output.  But  it  is  at 
least  debatable  whether  there  is  not  a  point  beyond 
which  quantity  ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  economic  pro- 
duction. Is  that  point  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
British  manufacturer  having  regard  to  the  limitations 
of  potential  demand?  That  is  the  question.  I  believe 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Meanwhile  it  is  clearly  past  the  time  when  we  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  an  American  invasion.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  we  could  afford  to  jeer  at  American 
methods  or  their  results.  The  advent  of  the  American 
car  has  made  an  educational  factor  as  great  as  was 
the  advent  of  the  early  Continental  cars.  It  were  better 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  available  than  to  laugh,  or 
jeer,  or  rail  at  the  means  by  which  the  instruction 
comes.  Also  it  is  at  least  a  desirable  thing  that,  until 
we  can  deal  with  the  cheap  American  vehicle,  we  should 
not  neglect  to  remember  that  the  real  British  competitor 
of  the  present  comes  more  from  the  East  than  the 
West.  Alex.  J.  M.  Gray. 


ON  SHOW  AT  OLYMPIA. 
I.  The  Chassis. 

THE  month  of  November  is  well  chosen  for  the 
period  of  the  great  Motor  Show  as  being  between 
the  touring  season  and  the  Christmas  season,  and  more 
than  any  other  period  of  the  year  it  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  careful  study  of  the  most  recent  designs 
and  improvements  in  motor-car  manufacture.  The 
Motor  Show  of  1912  will  be  outstanding  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  improvements,  fresh  ideas,  and 
new  designs  that  are  put  forward.  This  eleventh 
annual  exhibition,  promoted  by  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  was  opened  without  cere- 
mony. It  would  seem  that  ceremony  would  have  been 
out  of  place,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  that,  as 
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matters  stood,  by  noon  on  the  opening  day  the  vast 
hall  was  comfortably  filled  with  sightseers  and  prospec- 
tive buyers.  During  the  afternoon  the  attendance 
increased,  but,  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a  record 
number  of  353  exhibitors,  the  foot-ways,  though 
crowded,  still  admitted  of  movement.  This  was 
because  the  space  in  the  gangways  had  not  been  cut 
down,  the  extra  firms  being  accommodated  by  the 
principal  companies  voluntarily  lessening  the  space 
which  had  been  allotted  to  them.  It  has  frequently 
been  said  that  the  Olympia  Motor  Show  is  a  business 
exhibition,  and  that  little  effort  is  made  to  get  any 
spectacular  effect.  While  the  remark  still  applies  on 
the  business  side,  it  was  otherwise  disproved  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  display  was 
particularly  attractive.  The  value  of  the  cars  exhibited 
is  said  to  be  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  and 
this  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  accessories.  The 
exhibits  were  grouped  differently  this  year  ;  for  the  first 
time  the  firms  showing  tyres  were  accommodated  on 
the  ground  floor,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  curtailment 
of  the  space  of  each  exhibitor,  and  the  galleries  were 
left  free  for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  firms 
making  or  dealing  in  accessories.  Notwithstanding 
that  these  additions  necessarily  excluded  some  interest- 
ing foreign  cars,  the  exhibition  has  been  quite  repre- 
sentative of  the  world's  motor  industry. 

The  keenness  of  the  public  to  inspect  the  great  dis- 
play was  wonderful,  and  on  Saturday,  the  second  day 
of  the  Show,  a  new  record  in  attendance  was  put  up. 
The  present  exhibition  is  undoubtedly  the  triumph  of 
the  coach-builder,  but  of  that  more  later.  On  the 
whole  the  prices  of  cars  are  substantially  what  they 
were  a  year  ago,  but  much  better  value  for  the  money 
is  being  offered,  as  manufacturers  have  preferred  in 
most  cases  to  improve  their  products  in  various  details 
rather  than  to  cut  prices.  For  ^200  to  ^250  one  can 
obtain  a  splendidly  designed  four-cylinder  car,  and  for 
an  even  smaller  sum  equally  satisfactory,  though  pos- 
sibly less  capacious,  cars  are  now  available.  The  man 
w'tn  ^3°°  to  £4°°  to  spend  has  a  still  wider  range 
of  choice,  particularly  of  cars  of  the  12  to  15  h.p.  class. 
One  point  that  the  potential  purchaser  must  bear  in 
mind  is  that,  while  some  cars  are  priced  complete, 
others  are  priced  simply  to  include  the  chassis.  As 
the  equipment  necessary  to  the  complete  car  is  gener- 
ally expensive,  an  allowance  of  some  £60  to  ^70  may 
have  to  be  made. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  great  radical  change  has 
been  made  in  any  portion  of  the  design  of  the  1913 
car.  Though  the  chassis  presents  few  novelties,  for 
the  engineering  mind  great  interest  attaches  to  such 
developments  as  the  lightening  of  moving  parts  while 
not  affecting  their  strength  ;  the  simplifying  and 
cheapening  of  manufacturing  processes  ;  the  discovery 
and  use  of  more  metals  ;  details  which  are  almost  daily 
receiving  consideration.  In  outward  appearance  one 
chassis  is  now  very  much  like  another,  and  during 
recent  years  manufacturers  have  paid  great  attention 
to  body  work ;  possibly  this  was  with  the  desire  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  general  public  more  to 
the  car  than  to  the  actual  working  parts.  Here, 
doubtless,  we  have  the  reason  why  such  firms  as  the 
Rolls-Royce,  Talbot,  and  one  or  two  others  have  not 
shown  the  chassis.  In  this  year's  exhibition,  there- 
fore, the  feature  is  the  body  work,  coupled  with  a 
large  number  of  new  small  four-cylinder  cars.  The 
effort  still  is  towards  a  better  blending  of  the  chassis 
and  coach  work.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  several 
designs  the  bonnet  expands  gracefully  towards  the 
rear,  the  expansion  merging  into  a  graceful  "  flare  ", 
which  in  turn  gives  place  to  a  gently  receding  dash, 
the  body  proper  following  as  though  it  were  being 
drawn.  In  I  lie  chassis,  monobloc  is  popular  for  the 
four-cylinders,  and  cylinders  grouped  in  threes  seem 
to  be  on  the  increase.  For  the  six-cylinder  engines 
Thermo-Syphon  cooling  is  also  on  the  increase.  Auto- 
matic regulation  of  the  carburettor  and  magneto  is  more 
in  evidence.  The  dual  ignition  system  would  appear 
tt>  be   nearly    displaced  by   the    single  high-tension 


magneto  and  cam  shaft,  and  in  more  cases  actuated 
by  silent  chains.  Valves  are  mostly  one-sided,  and 
manufacturers  seem  to  favour  a  moderate  bore-stroke 
ratio,  avoiding  the  square  engine  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  expensive  long-stroke  motor  on  the  other. 
Increased  steering  lock  accompanies  provision  for 
adjusting  the  steering-wheel  to  suit  any  requirements. 
Petrol  tanks  in  quite  a  lot  of  cases  have  greater 
capacity.  Wheel  bases  are  slightly  increased,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  recovery  by  the  bevel  drive  of 
the  ground,  or  some  of  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
recently  been  yielding  to  the  worm  powers,  seems  to  be 
common  to  all  chassis. 

The  departures  in  chassis  building  are,  however,  in 
some  cases  striking.  For  instance,  in  the  smallest 
model  De  Dions,  7  h.p.  two-cylinder,  the  wheel  basis 
has  been  increased  more  than  seven  inches,  and  in  place 
of  the  accelerator  pedal  the  engine  is  controlled  by  the 
De  Dion  standard  type  of  combined  decclerator  and 
foot-brake  pedal.  The  normal  running  of  the  motor  is 
set  by  a  lever  on  the  steering-wheel.  This  is  three 
inches  wider,  and,  in  addition  to  unswept  frame,  three- 
quarter  elliptic  springs  are  fitted  on  the  rear  in  place  of 
the  semi-elliptic  springs  formerly  used.  There  is  also 
a  new  type  of  gear  box,  and  cam  shaft  and  magneto 
and  oil  pump  are  chain  driven.  In  other  makes  also 
considerable  changes  have  been  made.  For  instance, 
the  12,  15,  and  25  h.p.  Talbot  cars  are  all  fitted  with 
the  new  type  of  front  axle  with  ball-bearing  pivots,  as 
previously  fitted  to  the  20  h.p.  model  only  ;  while,  with 
regard  to  timing  gears,  in  future  only  two-gear  wheels 
will  be  used,  and  with  silent  helegal  teeth.  All  the 
cars  are  fitted  with  long,  wide  flexible  springs  of  semi- 
elliptic  type,  adapted  after  most  exhaustive  tests  and 
fully  efficient  for  colonial  requirements.  This  make  of 
car  is  very  popular  in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  where 
during  the  last  year  it  has  put  up  some  excellent  records. 

One  explanation  why  certain  firms  have  not  shown 
their  chassis  is  that  the  exhibit  attracted  draughtsmen 
rather  than  customers,  and  that,  while  the  draughts- 
men took  accurate  sketches  of  the  chassis,  the  public 
were  unable  to  obtain  foot-room  on  the  stand.  One 
cannot  help  regretting  the  decision,  as  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  Motor  Show  if  one  cannot  study  an 
interesting  technical  feature  in  a  particular  chassis. 
This  point  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  interest  taken 
in  the  chassis  which  were  on  show.  Chains  continue 
to  play  a  big,  though  varying,  part  in  the  working  of 
the  car.  There  are  a  few  chain-driven  vehicles,  but 
the  majority  are  bevel  or  worm  driven.  The  chain 
has  entered  into  another  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  in  link- 
ing up  the  magneto  and  other  reciprocating  parts  the 
silent  chain  is  extensively  used.  On  the  whole  the 
chassis  exhibited  may  be  summed  up  as  of  considerable 
interest,  but,  while  there  have  been  certain  changes, 
there  has  been  nothing  really  outstanding. 

II.  Body  Work. 

If  there  has  been  little  really  of  note  in  the  matter  of 
chassis,  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  bodies, 
to  which  many  manufacturers  have  given  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention.  The  successful  attempt  to 
blend,  as  it  were,  the  carriage  work  with  the  chassis 
means  that  the  majority  of  exhibits  no  longer  give  one 
the  impression  that  the  body  has  been  built  regardless 
of  its  resting-place.  It  may  be  freely  stated  that  one 
of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  modern  motor  is 
the  combination  of  convenience  and  comfort.  Great  in- 
genuity is  displayed  in  discovering  devices  that  will 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  driving.  When  one  compares 
the  magnificent  cars  shown  at  Olympia  with  the  little 
petrol  cars  that  started  out  in  1896  for  the  great  run 
from  London  to  Brighton  one  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  tremendous  advance  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  brain-power  that  must  have  concentrated  to  produce 
such  results.  Electric  lighting  is  now  becoming  very 
popular.  Detachable  wheels  or  rims  are  to  be  found 
on  the  majority  of  cars,  and  now  self-starting  device- 
are  being  fitted  more  generally  than  ever.  To  add 
further  to  the  comfort  of  the  car,  seats  are  made  capable 
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of  being  adjusted  to  individual  needs  ;  silence  charac- 
terises the  majority  of  the  new  models,  and  excellent 
protection  against  bad  weather  is  afforded  in  the  touring 
•car. 

As  regards  the  coach  work,  many  of  the  builders 
rely  on  the  handsomeness  of  the  internal  fittings  and 
sombre  panels  of  the  carriages  to  attract  attention, 
while  in  other  cases  the  public  eye  is  drawn  to  some 
magnificently  copper-coloured  car  that  looks  like  gold 
in  the  bright  light.  Bright  colours  naturally  attract 
attention  at  an  exhibition  where  slandholders  arc 
rivals.  One  or  two  makers  have  copper-coloured  or 
bright-coloured  cars  that  at  once  catch  the  eye. 
Another  maker  has  a  saloon,  of  which  the  body  work 
•alone  would  cost  the  purchaser  a  heavy  sum.  This 
•car  is  built  for  a  man  apparently,  and  its  interior  equip- 
ment contains  much  of  the  comfort  of  a  small  flat. 
There  are  wooden  cupboards  containing  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  glasses,  decanters,  and  other  accessories  suit- 
able for  tea,  luncheon  or  dinner,  as  well  as  a  regular 
smoking  chest  and  a  lavatory  basin  with  the  water 
laid.  This  is  surely  the  motor-car  de  luxe.  The  seats 
of  this  car  can  be  drawn  out  and  converted  into  couches, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Continental  railway  car- 
riages. There  is  another  car  that  attracts  considerable 
attention  exhibited  by  the  Belsize  Company,  of  Clayton. 
It  is  a  15.9  h.p.  car  shown  in  both  finished  chassis 
form,  and  is  a  completely  fitted  five-seater  in  a  delicate 
shade  of  green.  The  particularly  handsome  body  is 
of  the  stream-line  torpedo  type,  with  scuttle  dash.  This 
car  is  to  be  sold  for  ^350,  and  in  design,  finish,  and 
all  else  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  popular  car  yet 
put  up  by  this  firm.  Undoubtedly  in  body  work  this 
stream-line  effect  is  the  feature  of  the  moment. 
Cabriolet  and  saloon  bodies  well  maintain  the  popu- 
larity into  which  they  sprang  upon  their  first  intro- 
duction. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  details 
the  new  bodies  are  better  made  than  the  old.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  coming  season  dome  roofs  are 
likely  to  increase  in  popularity,  combining  as  they  do 
improved  appearance  with  greater  strength  and  light- 
ness. One  firm  has  an  ingenious  system  of  sliding 
doors,  evidently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing bodies  at  a  comfortable  temperature  when  in  hot 
climates.  These  doors,  instead  of  being  hinged,  slide 
into  the  side  panels,  and  therefore,  whether  open  or 
-closed,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  torn  off,  as 
would  happen  in  the  case  of  the  hinged  doorway.  The 
occupants  of  the  car  can  regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  car  at  will ;  surely  a  great  convenience  in  very  hot 
weather. 

There  is  a  natural  trend,  on  the  part  of  builders, 
towards  lightening  bodies.  Chair  seats,  which  were 
•one  of  the  novelties  of  last  year's  show,  have  again 
been  in  evidence,  and  some  very  comfortable  contri- 
vances have  been  arranged.  The  lightening  of  bodies 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  the  closed  type, 
especially  in  cabriolets,  which,  when  first  brought  out, 
were  not  of  a  light  nature.  In  the  matter  of  hoods, 
of  course,  there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
since  the  cape  and  cart  was  brought  into  use.  These 
light  hoods  are  extremely  strong,  and,  while  standing 
the  test  of  wet  or  windy  weather,  are  easily  collapsible, 
take  up  little  room,  and  add  very  little  to  the  weight 
of  the  car.  Broadly,  the  display  of  body  work  at 
Olympia  this  year  may  be  described  as  excellent.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  great  advance  made  in  the  motor- 
car industry,  and  upholds  the  high  reputation  of  early 
British  carriage  builders. 

III.  Tyres  and  Accessories. 

The  accessory  section  this  year  was  considerably 
enlarged.  The  tyre  section  was  taken  downstairs,  thus 
giving  more  room  in  the  galleries.  Accessories  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  car's  efficiency  that  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  argument  that  the  Olympia 
Show  should  exclude  them.  The  motorist  cannot  know 
too  much  about  them.  The  space  occupied  this  year 
was  certainly  not  wasted.  Most  ingenious  devices  for 
•every  kind  of  necessity  that  may  come  the  way  of  the 


motorist  have  been  shown.  Lamps,  hooters,  horns, 
and  tools  were  only  a  minor,  though  of  course  an  im- 
portant, portion  of  the  accessory  section.  Few 
motorists  appreciate  to  the  full  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latest  developments 
in  accessories,  since  it  is  to  accessories  chiefly  that  they 
must  look  for  economy  in  working.  First,  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  carburettor,  and  in  carburettors  there  is  a 
great  improvement  and  several  new  designs.  Of 
course,  the  well-known  carburettors,  the  Stewart  Pre- 
cision, Zenith,  Claudel-Hobson,  White  &  Poppe,  that 
have  done  admirable  work  during  the  past  year  have 
made  a  good  show.  The  Claudel-Hobson  especially 
has  done  much  in  the  last  few  months,  for  it  was  fitted 
to  the  Peugeot  car  which  won  the  French  Grande  Prix, 
as  well  as  to  the  Sunbeam  car  which  broke  all  the  hour 
and  twelve-hour  records  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Brook- 
lands.  There  is  a  newcomer  among  carburettors  ;  the 
Stewart  Morris  paraffin  carburettor  has  just  made  its 
appearance  in  its  recent  successful  trials  under  R.A.C. 
observation.  This  paraffin  carburettor  has  been  sub- 
jected to  stringent  bench  trials  and  has  accomplished 
a  thousand  miles  road  test  on  an  18  h.p.  30  cwt.  car 
fitted  with  solid  tyres.  During  this  trial  the  sparking 
plugs  and  engine  were  not  cleaned,  nor  were  the  valves 
touched,  and  at  the  end  of  the  test  the  plugs  and  valves 
were  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  the  exhaust- 
heat  vaporiser  quite  free  from  carbon  deposit.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  that  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  had 
been  obtained.  The  exhaust  proved  perfectly  no;mal 
in  all  conditions  of  running,  and  the  owners  of  the  car, 
who  are  expert  engineers,  state  that  the  acceleration  of 
the  car  was  exceedingly  good  and  the  power  equal  to 
petrol.  What  this  means  in  the  present  state  of  the 
high  prices  of  petrol,  motorists  can  easily  judge,  and 
in  consequence  Stewart  Morris  paraffin  carburettors  are 
being  looked  to  for  relief. 

In  the  tyre  section  the  much  advertised  Bibendum 
drew  amused  crowds  to  the  Michelin  Tyre  Company's 
stand.  Interest  in  tyres  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
most  widely  advertised.  There  are  others.  Among  the 
sundries  introduced  for  next  season  may  be  noted  the 
tyre  pump  with  a  gauge  let  into  the  handle  so  that  the 
dial  can  be  read  without  trouble,  a  bolt  valve  plate 
and  a  dummy  bolt  with  protection  cap  to  fill  up  holes 
for  those  motorists  who  have  discarded  security  bolts 
or  have  lost  one  or  more  from  a  tyre.  The  Gaulois 
tyres  are  known  all  over  Europe,  and  for  1913  there 
are  listed  many  types  suitable  for  small  cars  and  large 
cars,  British  and  American.  The  importance  of  the 
skidding  question  has  been  fully  recognised  by  tyre 
makers.  How  is  skidding  to  be  prevented  in  all  cir- 
cumstances? The  Liversedge  tyre  was  specially  de- 
signed to  that  end  ;  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  skidding 
on  any  surface,  wet  or  dry. 

There  are  some  good  designs  in  detachable  wheels. 
Riley  detachable  wire  wheels  are  now  fitted  to  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  makes  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can cars.  We  understand  that  for  the  forthcoming 
season  two  new  types  of  wheels  are  being  supplied, 
namely,  the  Riley  stud  drive  and  the  new  flue  drive, 
in  which  the  conical  steering  is  combined.  In  addition 
to  these  tyres,  the  Riley  Company,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Goodyear  Tyre  Company,  of  America,  are  supply- 
ing the  Riley  detachable  wheels  in  conjunction  with  the 
Q.D.  detachable  rim.  This  rim  is  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  wooden  wheels.  The  great  feature  of  the 
Q.D.  rim  is  that  the  flange  into  which  the  beaded  part 
of  the  tyre  fits  is  immediately  removable,  consequently 
with  this  device  one  can  dispense  with  tyre  levers, 
which  can  only  be  used  at  the  risk  of  nipping  the  tubes. 
The  Forse  detachable  rim  has  also  attracted  attention. 
It  consists  of  a  steel  rim  divided  and  hinged  diametri- 
cally and  with  short  hinged  ends.  These  are  quite 
short  sections  which  can  be  folded  inwards.  Instead 
of  the  usual  procedure  of  fitting  a  tyre  on  to  a  complete 
tyre  the  Forse  rim  is  fitted  into  the  tyre,  the  hinged 
sections  allowing  this  to  be  very  easily  done.  When 
the  rim  is  adjusted  to  the  beads  of  the  cover  the  short 
hinged  sections  have  to  be  forced    into   position  by 
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means  of  a  special  tool,  and  thus  the  rim  circle  is  com- 
plete. The  Midland  Rubber  Company,  who  claim  to 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  issuing  guarantees  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  have  shown  both  pneumatic  and  solid 
tyres. 

New  light  Warland  rims,  now  made  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  water,  have  been  designed  for  small 
British,  American,  and  Continental  cars.  It  is  said 
that  over  sixty  cars  at  Olympia  are  fitted  with  these 
rims  :  the  figure  gives  a  good  idea  of  their  popularity. 
In  the  new  pattern  Stepney  wheels  four  flanges  are 
supplied.  One  is  bolted  permanently  to  the  wood 
felloe  of  each  car  wheel.  By  this  means  the  Stepney 
wheel  can  be  fitted  in  a  few  seconds,  as  it  has  merely 
to  be  slipped  into  its  position  on  the  flange.  The 
Stepney  road  grip  tyre  is  specially  designed  to  combat 
the  skid  evil.  It  is  an  all-rubber  tyre.  Among  the 
Self-Sealing  Rubber  Company's  productions  are  the 
Hermetic  motor  tyres,  both  in  the  plain  and  non-skid 
types,  and  the  Hermetic  detachable  tyre  linings,  which 
are  rubber  protected.  Other  items  of  interest  to  the 
practical  motorist  are  their  patent  frictionlcss  securitv 
bolts  and  patent  security  bolt  manipulator,  tyre  shields, 
Fixkwik  patches  and  solution  for  the  rapid  repair  to 
air  tubes  and  the  Hermetic  tyre  stopping  for  cuts. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  this  year 
by  manufacturers  to  the  question  of  suitable  lighting 
for  motor-cars.  Electric  lighting  has  hitherto  occa- 
sioned much  difficulty.  First,  there  was  the  expense, 
and,  second,  the  fact  that  an  invention  was  required 
whereby  power  could  be  stored  sufficient  to  light  the 
car  at  any  time.  Messrs.  Vandervell  have  found  the 
solution.  The  C.A.V.  dynamo  lighting  equipment  is 
appropriately  called  the  "  simple  system  ".  Several 
complete  sets  at  Olympia  have  shown  the  manner  of 
working  when  mounted  upon  a  car,  the  dynamo  being 
driven  at  widely  varying  speeds  by  an  electric  motor 
in  just  the  same  way  as  when  coupled  to  a  car  engine. 
Alternative  models  are  designed  in  the  switch-boards 
for  controlling  the  set,  while  a  range  of  seven  different 
types  of  standard  dynamos  of  different  voltages  and 
outputs  effectively  covers  a  wide  variation  in  the 
requirements  of  motorists.  There  is  also  a  large 
variety  of  accessories,  such  as  roof  and  corner  lamps, 
dash-board  and  steering-pillar  lamps  and  electric  horns. 
Apart  from  lighting  batteries,  a  full  range  of  standing 
ignition  accumulators  represents  about  175  different 
types.  The  aim  of  the  lamp  maker  has,  of  course,  been 
to  secure  a  powerful  light  which  does  not  strain  the 
sight  of  the  driver  nor  blind  others  on  the  highway. 
Messrs.  Dunhill's  Anti-Dazlo  head-lamps  save  both. 
The  Bleriot  "  No  Glare  "  head-lamp,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  turns  the  whole  of  the  light  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  car,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
lamp  to  the  driver  and  removing  all  the  dazzle  and 
glare.  The  "  No  Glare  "  lamps  are  constructed  for 
electricity  or  acetylene.  A  new  generator  for  acetylene 
lamps  can  be  carried  charged  for  months  without 
deterioration  of  carbide. 

Several  new  forms  of  portable  vulcanisers  have  been 
brought  out  for  the  coming  season.  One  is  a  neat 
metal  device  in  the  form  of  a  box  provided  with  metal 
interior  ribs.  This  vulcaniser  is  heated  by  pouring  a 
couple  of  measures  of  petrol  into  the  box  and  igniting 
it,  the  ribs  serving  to  distribute  the  heat  evenly.  There 
are  new  designs  in  steering-wheels,  and  the  excellent 
finish  of  these  wheels  adds  considerably  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  car.  Self-starting  devices  are  numerous. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  new  N.B.  self-starter  and 
tyre  infiator,  an  appliance  which  for  four  years  has 
saved  owners  much  time,  fatigue,  and  annoyance,  and 
has  established  in  this  direction  a  standard  of  comfort. 
In  1910  the  N.B.  self-starter  and  tyre  inflater  was 
submitted  to  the  experts  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
for  public  trial  and  report.  The  trial  was  held  under 
the  open  competition  rules  of  the  R.A.C.,  and  demon- 
strated beyond  question  the  practicability  and  reliability 
of  this  self-starting  apparatus.  The  Star  has  brought 
out  a  new  self-starter.  The  apparatus  takes  the  form 
of   a   cylindrical    fitting    in    shape   something   like  a 


Thermos  flask  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
radiator  at  about  the  point  where  the  ordinary  crank 
projects  from  the  chassis.  The  device  itself  needs 
neither  electric  current  nor  compressed  air,  but  is  a 
contrivance  fashioned  of  powerful  construction  and 
wound  up  automatically  by  the  first  twenty-six  revolu- 
tions of  the  crank  shaft  of  the  motor  after  its  start. 
The  re-winding  mechanism  automatically  disengages 
because  the  springs  are  then  at  proper  tension  to  be 
ready  for  starting  the  car  again,  being  held  in  readiness 
for  that  performance  by  a  brake-band.  All  that  the 
driver  has  to  do  to  start  the  engine  is  to  press  a  pedal 
on  the  foot-board  of  the  car  connected  by  trip-cable 
to  the  release-cable  in  the  construction  of  the  car; 
thereupon  the  brake-band  is  free  and  the  springs  begin 
to  unwind,  because  the  tension  is  much  greater  than  the 
compression  of  the  cylinders  of  the  motor.  The  starter 
turns  the  motor  over  from  six  to  eight  complete  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  From  what  has  already  been  done 
with  self-starters  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
1913  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished  in  perfecting 
this  important  accessory. 

Though  Olympia's  space  is  undoubtedly  restricted, 
so  that  even  an  old-established  firm  such  as  the  Rochet- 
Schneider  Company  were  unable  to  obtain  a  stand,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers 
and  Traders  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  and 
got  together  an  exhibition  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
eclipse  in  future  years. 


EXHIBITION  NOTES. 

The  Victor  tyres  made  by  the  Challenge  Rubber  Mills 
are  not  on  show  at  Olympia.  They  were  under  the 
ban  of  the  R.A.C. — or  at  least  the  Challenge  people 
assumed  so.  Thereby  hangs  a  dispute  of  some  interest 
revealed  in  correspondence  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition.  The  R.A.C.  objected  to  a 
trial  in  which  the  Victor  was  to  take  part,  "  since  it 
was  not  being  held  under  the  observation  of  the  Club 
and  was  an  infringement  of  the  competition  rules  of 
the  Club  ".  The  Secretary  wrote  to  the  Challenge  Mills 
on  30  October  to  say  that  the  trial  would  render  the 
Victor  tyres  liable  to  disqualification  in  all  future  com- 
petitions, and  that  the  matter  was  to  be  considered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  R.A.C.  on  5  November.  The  Chal- 
lenge Company  was  invited  to  place  any  explanation  it 
had  to  offer  before  the  meeting,  or  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  show  cause  why  "  the  sentence  of  disqualifica- 
tion "  should  not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Yarworth  Jones,  managing  director  of  the  Chal- 
lenge, replied  that  the  Secretary  on  1  August — that  is 
three  months  before  his  latest  letter — had  informed  him 
that  if  the  rules  of  the  Club  were  infringed  the  Victor 
tyres  would  be  disqualified  in  all  competitions  and 
could  not  exhibit  at  Olympia.  It  seems  that  the  Chal- 
lenge were  prepared  to  conduct  the  trial  according  to 
the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Club,  but  the  Club  finally 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it — why  we  are 
not  told.  Having  then  apparently  passed  sentence 
in  August,  the  Club  called  a  meeting  in  November 
to  consider  the  evidence.  That  is  hardly  in  strict  con- 
formity with  either  dignity  or  justice.  Mr.  Jones 
expressed  his  willingness  to  attend  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Club,  and  particularly  requested  that 
the  Committee  should  be  ready  with  an  answer  to 
his  question  as  to  the  action  it  took  to  the  detriment 
of  the  company  because  the  test  the  Club  refused  to 
conduct  was  carried  out.  We  gather  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  seen  Mr.  Jones,  and,  failing  some  fuller 
explanation  than  is  contained  in  the  correspondence,  its 
treatment  of  the  Challenge  Mills  must  be  held  to  have 
been  unfair  and  inexcusable.  Has  the  Club  nothing  to 
say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jones'  letter  of  1  November? 

Is  the  pneumatic  tyre  soon  to  be  superseded ? 
Various  patents  have  been  taken  out  and  various 
schemes  have  been  elaborated  for  dispensing  with  a 
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system  which  makes  punctures  the  ever-present  dread 
of  motorist  and  cyclist.  The  latest  of  these  devices 
is  the  Airless  Resilient  Wheel.  Its  purpose  is  to  do 
with  steel  springs  inside  the  wheel  what  is  now  done 
by  the  pneumatic  tube.  The  Airless  Resilient  is  really 
two  wheels  :  a  smaller  one  round  which  the  steel  springs 
are  arranged,  and  a  larger  with  rubber  lyres,  described 
as  a  floating  rim.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  device,  and 
after  months  of  experiment  the  springs  can  now  be 
adapted  to  any  weight  of  car.  No  matter  apparently 
where  or  what  pressure  comes  to  the  outer  rim,  the 
effect  of  shock  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  springs, 
and  it  is  claimed  for  the  wheel  that  it  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  resilience  attached  to  the  inflated  tyre  and 
none  of  its  disadvantages.  If  the  Airless  Resilient 
Wheel  in  practice  does  as  well  as  during  the  long 
trials  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it  will  mearr 
an  immense  advance  in  the  comfort  and  confidence  of 
the  motorist.  Its  initial  cost  is  bound  to  be  heavier 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  wheel,  but  the  outlay  should 
make  for  ultimate  economy. 

Every  exhibition  brings  profit  to  the  printer,  but 
never  perhaps  has  "literature"  been  so  freely  distri- 
buted as  in  the  Motor  Show  this  week.  Handbills  and 
brochures  descriptive  of  the  merits  of  firms  and  cars 
have  simply  been  poured  on  the  visitor.  One  of  the 
smartest  efforts  was  a  sixty-four  page  illustrated  book- 
let got  out  by  the  Clement-Talbot.  It  consisted  of 
telling  extracts  from  opinions  on  the  "  All  British  " 
Talbot  cars  taken  from  the  leading  technical  and 
general  papers  right  down  to  the  morning  of  Monday 
last.  The  pamphlet  shows  an  extraordinary  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  "Invincible",  but  it  also 
contains  some  points  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
apart  from  their  association  with  a  particular  firm. 
The  "  All  British  "  note  about  the  Talbot  is  not  to  be 
ignored. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  >enier 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

During  the  week  an  armistice  has  been  asked  for  by 
Turkey,  terms  been  submitted  by  the  Allies,  righting 
ceased,  terms  not  accepted  by  Turkey,  fighting  begun 
again.  What  the  offered  terms  were  has  not  been 
published,  but  if,  as  is  likely,  they  agree  at  all  with 
the  conditions  hinted  at  in  the  "  Times  ",  they  were 
extremely  severe.  To  require  the  Turks  to  give  up 
Chatalja  would  be  the  last  straw.  They  are  still  there, 
and  it  will  take  all  the  Bulgarians'  horses  and  all  their 
men  and  all  their  guns  to  turn  them  out.  The  reports 
of  Bulgarians  driving  the  Turks  out  of  the  lines  with 
the  bayonet  seem  to  have  been  but  lively  invention. 
Circumstances  are  now  in  favour  rather  of  the  Turks 
than  of  the  Bulgarians.  One  does  not  look  for  a  Torres 
Vedras,  nor  for  any  Turkish  offensive ;  but  the  war  is 
not  over.  One  wishes  it  were,  but  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  Turks  were  unwilling  at  present  to  give  in. 

The  Servians  are  in  possession  of  Monastir,  although 
the  earlier  accounts  of  a  capture  of  40,000  Turkish 
soldiers  have  now  been  denied  at  Belgrade  itself. 
Instead  the  Turkish  forces  evacuated  the  strong- 
hold, and  were  able  to  retreat.  Again,  contrary  to  what 
we  were  led  to  suppose  last  week,  a  Servian  force  is  said 
to  be  marching  on  Durazzo,  a  course  which  may  lead 
to  some  serious  complications.  As  for  Adrianople,  the 
city  still  holds  out,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  being 
captured.  No  doubt  supplies  must  have  been  much 
more  plentiful  there  than  we  had  been  led  to  suppose. 
Scutari  also  holds  on. 

The  diplomatic  situation  in  the  Near  East  has 
not  improved  during  the  past  week,  although  one 
absurd  difficulty  has  been  removed.  Servia  has 
withdrawn  her  ridiculous  embargo  on   the  Austrian 


Government  communicating  with  its  own  represen- 
tative at  Prizrend.  Consuls,  it  is  true,  in  these 
districts  have  often  in  past  years  done  a  good  deal  more 
than  Consul's  work.  Their  regular  business  has  been 
to  provide  their  employers  with  fresh  subjects  quite  as 
much  as  to  look  after  those  they  already  possessed. 
This  has  been  done  openly  by  Austria,  Italy,  and  Servia, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  gentleman  in  question  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Servians  as  too  keen  an 
Austrian  propagandist. 

Unfortunately  the  Servian  retirement  from  an  impos- 
sible position  does  not  settle  the  most  important  of 
these  diplomatic  questions,  seeing  that  Servian  troops 
are  still  marching  on  Durazzo.  The  Servians  evidently 
intend  to  confront  Europe  with  the  accomplished  fact, 
hoping  that  the  Powers  will  acquiesce.  The  difficulty 
would  soon  be  over  if  the  Powers  would  act  together, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  the  Triple  Entente  would 
warn  Servia,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  Italy  in  this  matter 
might  not  be  over-solid  with  her  partners.  Her  own 
ambitions  in  Albania  and  her  friendship  with  Russia 
much  complicate  the  position. 

"  There  is  no  more  admirable  or  finer  spectacle  than 
that  of  the  citizen  soldier  who  is  thoroughly  trained, 
fully  efficient,  patriotic,  and  ready  to  serve  his  country." 
Agreed,  Mr.  Under-Secretary  for  War  !  Who  denies 
it?  But  our  Territorial  is  not  thoroughly  trained,  is  not 
efficient,  and  so,  whatever  his  will  and  martial  ardour, 
is  not  ready  to  serve  his  country.  Mr.  Tennant  bids  us 
call  him  a  fine  fellow  that  he  may  become  a  finer. 
Can  fine  words,  then,  make  soldiers  though  they  cannot 
butter  parsnips?  There  is  some  truth,  we  agree,  in 
"  they  can  because  they  think  they  can  ",  but  more  in 
"  they  cannot  because  they  thought  they  could  when 
they  couldn't  ".  Men  will  not  take  as  work  what  they 
do  only  in  their  holidays,  because  it  is  not  work,  and  to 
half  of  them  not  serious.  Will  they,  or  could  they,  if 
they  would,  stand  its  being  made  serious?  There  is  the 
question. 

After  eight  lost  days,  so  the  Liberal  Press  laments, 
the  House  of  Commons  this  week  got  back  to  business — 
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or  back  to  guillotine.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing- 
is  this  :  the  Opposition  has  won  a  modest  but  useful 
victory  ;  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  helped  partly  by 
Sir  F.  Banbury,  partly  by  week-ending  Labour  M.P.s 
or  Liberals,  to  a  fairly  large  plateful  of  humble  pie, 
and  has  swallowed  it  with  dignity  :  whilst  Mr.  Chiozza 
Money  has  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  over  the  Speaker 
and  has  been  promptly  set  down  by  the  Speaker. 

Outside  Parliament  no  man,  woman,  or  child  is  one 
farthing  poorer  or  in  any  imaginable  manner  hurt  in 
the  tiniest  degree  by  what  Mr.  Asquith  calls  his  "  mis- 
adventure ".  There  was  a  shrewd  man,  Chief  Justice 
Popham,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  once  sent  for.  She 
asked,  "  What  hath  passed  in  the  Commons,  my 
Lord?"  He  answered,  "If  it  please  your  Majesty, 
seven  weeks  have  passed  in  the  Commons  ".  It  was 
not  a  pun,  it  was  a  saying  of  much  discretion  :  he 
meant  that,  as  yet,  they  had  done  no  mischief.  Simi- 
larly, in  those  eight  days  no  particular  mischief  was 
done.  Therein  the  Opposition  recognises  the  merit  of 
its  victory. 

One  does-  not  often  see  the  "  Daily  News  and 
Leader  ",  but,  chancing  to  pick  up  a  copy  this  week, 
one  read  :  "  The  departure  from  this  clear  course  of 
conduct  in  the  case  of  the  howling  down  of  the  Prime 
Minister  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  involved  a  grave  breach 
in  the  traditions  of  parliamentary  discussion"  etc. 
Not  a  word  about  the  "  howling  down  "  of  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton  by  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Radicals  "  involving  a 
grave  breach  in  the  traditions  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion "  etc.  !  It  is  this  kind  of  thing  which  makes 
people  despair  sometimes  of  party  politics. 

What  could  be  more  absurd  about  this  discussion, 
what  could  be  less  fit  for  "  a  business  assembly  ",  than 
the  prattle  about  "  gentlemen  ",  the  "  gentlemen  of 
England  ",  "  The  Gentlemanly  Party  ",  and  so  forth 
which  many  of  the  Radicals  and  their  papers  have  been 
so  full  of  this  week?  "  Gentleman  "  is  a  difficult,  a  de- 
licate term.  It  is  even  dangerous,  having  boomerang 
tendencies.  Mr.  Chesterton  adds  "  well  dressed  "  to  it, 
pretending,  if  we  remember  his  book  on  Dickens 
aright,  to  be  very  indignant  at  the  idea  of  there  being 
such  a  thing  as  "a  well-dressed  gentleman  ".  But 
the  Radicals  have  been  hurtling  the  word  about  in 
deadly  earnest  :  the  Opposition,  according  to  the  Radi- 
cal censors  in  deportment,  is  "  Not  a  Gentleman  ". 

The  idea  seems  to  be  this  :  a  gentleman — a  perfect 
gentleman — would  not  break  up  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  crying  "  Adjourn,  adjourn  "  too  loudly 
or  persistently.  It  is  gentlemanly  to  gag,  guillotine, 
closure  to  the  top  of  your  bent  in  Parliament.  It  is 
gentlemanly,  when  your  opponents  win  by  fair  con- 
stitutional and  parliamentary  means  a  point  in  the 
game,  to  come  down  a  day  or  two  later  and  out- 
rage all  parliamentary  precedent  and  the  tradition  of 
the  House  and  the  very  clear  desire  of  the  Speaker  by 
violently  robbing  your  opponent  of  that  point.  It  is 
gentlemanly,  whilst  robbing,  to  gall  him  by  curtly 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  further  objections  he  may  have 
to  this  course.  It  is  quite  gentlemanly,  in  fact,  to  bully 
your  opponent  and  silence  him,  and  generally  to  smash 
him  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  because  he  is  in  a 
minority  there ;  for  minorities,  as  Mr.  Birrell  would 
say,  have  to  be  smashed. 

One  cannot  agree  with  this  Radical  doctrine  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  "  gentlemanly  "  or  "  gentleman- 
like ".  It  is  a  ridiculous  view.  The  question  of 
gentility  really  does  not  come  in  at  all.  It  might  as 
reasonably  have  been  objected  by  the  Terrorists  that 
Barnave  was  not  a  perfect  gentleman  because  he 
stamped  on  the  scaffold  and  exclaimed  "  This  then  is 
my  reward  !  "  or  (hat  Louis  XVI.  was  not  a  perfect 
gentleman  because  he  protested  even  physically  against 
the  indignities  which  his  executioners  put  upon  him. 
The  whole  thing  is  grotesque  to  a  degree.  Doctor 
Guillotine  on  gentility  truly  is  "  the  limit  ". 


Nor  can  one  agree  that  it  is  "  ungentlemanly  "  to 
refer,  even  incidentally,  to  the  salary  of  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Yet  when  Sir  John  Rees  did  so  this  week 
there  was  an  outcry  on  the  Labour  benches,  and  Mr. 
\V.  Thorne  called  out  that  it  was  a  "  dirty  insinua- 
tion ".  He  cried  this  out  so  insistently  that  the  Chair- 
man protested,  and  Mr.  Thorne  betook  himself  to  the 
cross  benches  to  cry  it  out  afresh  there.  We  fail  to 
see  the  dirt.  Still  more  we  fail  to  see  the  insinuation. 
The  last  thing  surely  the  salary  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment can  be  described  as  is  an  "  insinuation  " — though 
perhaps  it  was  a  little  insinuating  for  two  or  three  mem- 
bers to  suggest  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
they  had  heavy  travelling  expenses  and  that  the  income- 
tax  was  stiff.  What  nonsense  all  this  hypersensitive- 
ness  about  salary  is  among  some  Labour  and  Radical 
members  !  They  would  be  as,  mysterious  about  the 
salaries  which  they  voted  themselves  as  if  they  were 
drawing  from  the  Secret  Service  Fund. 

The  size  of  the  Government  majority  in  the  three 
amendments  on  Thursday  evening — 156,  143,  and  138 — 
mulch  pleased  the  Government  Press.  The  figures 
prove,  some  think,  that  "the  fear  of  God  "  has  been 
put  into  the  truants  who  missed  the  "  snap"  division. 
But  the  question  of  salary  "  insinuates  "  itself.  There 
is  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  is  not  so  much  fear  of  God 
as  love  of  Mammon  that  has  yielded  these  figures. 

The  device  by  which  Ireland  is  to  make  taxes  and 
England  collect  them  (and  pay  for  doing  it)  is  a  cunning 
little  Nationalist  game.  England  is  to  be  the  hated 
Pancks,  going  in  and  out  amongst  the  people,  cursed  on 
all  sides,  the  rapacious  robber  dragging  the  last 
farthing  from  the  poor  taxpayer.  The  Irish  Parliament 
is  to  be  the  benevolent  landlord,  appearing  as  the  good 
angel  amongst  the  poor  to  hear  their  complaints  against 
the  cruel  Agent.  England  is  to  do  the  extorting 
and  Ireland  to  get  the  proceeds,  innocent  of  the  doings 
of  the  alien  extortioner,  the  dirty  tax-gatherer.  The 
poor  man,  and  more  so  the  poor  woman,  only  knows 
the  person  who  demands  the  money  :  she  will  never 
think  of  his  master.  A  better  plan  for  making  England 
unpopular  could  not  be,  nor  for  relieving  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  odium. 

It  was  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  to  be 
made  to  look  absurd  by  his  legal  advisers  in  Thursday's 
debate.  The  "  galaxy  of  learning  "  had  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  said,  coached  him  badly.  The  Joint  Ex- 
chequer Board,  said  Mr.  Samuel,  could  not  go  beyond 
their  powers  and  attempt  to  decide  what  was  an  Irish 
service  without  coming  up  against  judicial  authority 
provided  for  in  clauses  —  but  the  clause  could  not  be 
found.  •  It  is  not  a  clause  that  will  restrain  them,  but 
the  Common  Law,  said  the  Attorney-General.  But 
how  the  Common  Law  is  to  be  set  in  motion  does  not 
appear.  The  law  may  be  there  to  appeal  to,  but  there 
is  not  always  a  Mr.  Bowles  to  stand  the  racket  of 
appealing  to  it.  Altogether  Mr.  Hewins'  amendment 
on  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  was  a  neat  success. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  the  cynosure  of  the  Commons. 
The  Government  side  seems  mesmerised  by  him.  He 
draws  the  little  birds  of  the  Coalition,  like  "  the  charm- 
ing serpent",  'twixt  fear  and  fascination.  He  has 
drawn  them  this  week  during  the  Home  Rule  debates 
more  than  ever.  They  find  him  "  exceedingly  rude  " — 
they  gape  with  ennui  when  once  more  he  turns  to  the 
quarter  where  Mr.  Redmond  sits  and  reminds  the 
Government  who  is  master  in  that  House  :  and  yet 
they  are  fascinated.  But  what  draws  them  most 
is  his  habit,  they  say,  of  "  audacity  ",  of  uncomfort- 
able candour.  He  is  to  them  the  awkward  boy  at 
Westminster.  When,  they  wonder,  wili  lie  learn 
"  to  cultivate  the  traditional  style  of  the  House  of 
Common  ". 

The  tradition  really  at  the  back  of  their  minds  is  the 
tradition  of  foxiness.  Most  parliamentary  leaders  have 
been  foxy  ;  and  it  is  no  offence,  it  is  the  contrary,  to 
say  that  the  leader  to-day  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the.  foxiest  who  ever  sat  upon 
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the  front  bench.  His  wait-a-bit-and-see  line,  his  "  due 
course  ",  his  "  exigencies  of  the  occasion  ",  and  all  his 
perfect  parliamentary  periphrases ;  the  way  in  which 
he  can  drop  sometimes  upon  one  of  the  smaller  cubs 
(such  as  poor  Mr.  Acland)  when  it  dares  to  run  a  line 
of  its  own,  but  will  suffer  the  bigger  ones,  such  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  run  where  they  will — what  is  it  all 
but  pure  foxiness?  In  Mansfield  and  in  Repton  they 
style  the  Land  Inquiry  the  inquiry  of  the  "  jackals  ". 
Yes,  but  Sir  A.  B.  Markham  and  Sir  H.  Raphael 
should  perceive  that  the  jackals  are  really  led  by  the  fox. 

Disraeli's  rebuke  to  Palmerston,  who  sneered  at 
Bright  as  the  honourable  and  reverend  gentleman,  has 
occurred  to  us.  We  are  inclined  to  change  one  word 
to  make  it  fit  the  incident  of  last  Wednesday  when  the 
Prime  Minister  dropped  heavily  on  an  unoffending, 
earnest  private  member,  Sir  R.  Baker  M.P.  It  might 
be  described  as  "  the  plebeian  bulb  ing  of  the  front 
bench  ". 

It  is  pitiful  how,  when  the  Government  clock  was  so 
rudely  jarred,  every  petty  member  of  the  Coalition 
trembled  for  its  own  particular  Bill.  The  Labour  party 
met  to  insist  on  the  Trade  Unions  Bill ;  the  Nationalists 
met  to  reassure  one  another  that  Home  Rule  was  safe  ; 
the  Welsh  party  met  to  insist  on  Disestablishment. 
Mr.  McKenna  comforted  the  Disestablishers  on  Mon- 
day. The  Bill  will  go  through  this  session.  Mi'. 
McKenna  admitted  that  the  Welsh  members  might  well 
be  excused  their  terrors,  "  having  regard  to  the  many 
years  of  delay  ".  He  was  beautifully  ingenuous  when 
he  congratulated'  the  Welsh  membe'rs  on  "  the  un- 
toward event  of  last  week  "  being  all  to  the  advantage 
of  Disestablishment.  How  to  the  advantage?  Be- 
cause Liberal  members  will  be  more  careful  about  divi- 
sions in  the  future.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that 
without  this  reminder  of  their  insecurity  Liberal 
members  might  not  love  Disestablishment  dearly 
enough  to  vote  for  it. 

The  ideas  of  the  Syndicalists  have  never  been  more 
thoroughly  riddled  on  the  intellectual  side  than  in  Mr. 
Smith's  analysis  at  the  King's  Hall  this  week  ;  but  he 
wisely  insisted  at  the  close  that  to  prove  an  idea  was 
logically  unsound  was  not  necessarily  to  explain  it 
away  as  a  political  force.  Mr.  Smith's  dislike  of  Syndi- 
calism, as  the  dislike  of  every  Conservative  Social  Re- 
former, is  that  it  is  anti-social;  it  absolutely  bars  the 
way  to  a  consideration  of  the  well-being  of  the  State 
as  a  whole.  But  dislike  must  not  be  allowed  to  hinder 
a  thorough  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  move- 
ment. Mr.  Smith  seems  to  regard  Syndicalism  rather 
as  a  symptom  than  a  disease  ;  and  he  urges  that  we 
must  understand  how  the  prejudices  of  Syndicalism 
arose  before  we  can  hope  to  deal  with  them.  "  It  was 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  essence  of  Govern- 
ment was  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  who  disagreed  with  one." 

The  doctors  have  refused  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  terms 
without  condition.  The  public  has  too  readily  assumed 
that  the  most  important  point  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
new  proposals  was  the  increase  of  the  doctors' 
remuneration.  Really  the  new  proposals  have  so  modi- 
fied the  conditions  of  service  under  the  Act  that  the 
financial  provisions  have  gone  into  the  background. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  British  Medical  meeting,  as  re- 
ported officially,  that  "  the  objections  still  felt  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  financial  terms  now  offered  were  of 
less  importance  than  the  defects  in  the  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  Freedom  of  the  profession  to  do  its  work 
in  its  own  way  was  of  far  more  consequence  ". 

The  doctors,  though  almost  solid  in  opposition,  have 
not  broken  off  negotiations.  The  meeting  broke  up  on 
Wednesday,  leaving  a  committee  of  five  with  plenary 
powers.  This  committee  will  offer  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  terms  as  to  inspection, 
records,  certificates,  extras,  mileage  and  tuberculosis. 
The  amendment  to  consider  any  proposal  that  comes 
spontaneously  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  only  carried 


by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  in  a  card  vote  of  18,000 
members.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
the  active  personal  feeling  of  the  doctors  against  him. 
This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  his 
manner  in  the  early  stages  of  negotiation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  certainly  did  not 
equivocate  in  his  commendation  of  the  Minority 
Divorce  Report  in  his  speech  to  Convocation  on 
Wednesday.  He  supports  it  on  the  general  ground  of 
public  welfare  apart  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Church- 
man. But  he  also  said  plainly  that  the  proposals,  or 
some  of  them,  of  the  Majority  Report  "  definitely  tra- 
verse "  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Therefore  it 
cannot  in  any  case  accept  them  or  acknowledge  them. 
The  Majority  Report  is  not  likely  to  be  acted  upon,  or 
nothing  could  save  open  breach  between  Church  and 
State.  The  Church  will  require,  and,  if  it  insists,  will 
easily  get  absolute  protection. 

In  Yacher  v.  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  the 
House  of  Lords  has  decided  the  important  point  that 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  is  not  limited  to  trade 
disputes.  It  is  an  absolute  protection  for  trade  unions 
against  actions  seeking  to  make  the  union  funds 
liable,  whether  at  the  time  of  an  alleged  wrongful  act 
a  trade  dispute  is  actually  in  existence  or  not.  It 
matters  not  what  the  wrongful  act  may  be.  The 
London  Compositors'  Society  officials  were  alleged  to 
have  published  a  libel  against  Messrs.  Vacher  as  to  the 
treatment  of  their  workpeople. 

Lord  Desborough,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  had  a  very  easy  victory  in  his  libel  action 
against  two  Windsor  newspapers.  A  Mr.  Stoneham 
wrote  that  Lord  Desborough,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servancy, was  favouring  money  being  spent  on  Boulter's 
Lock  at  Maidenhead  because  it  was  on  his  property. 
But  see  how  a  simple  fact  shall  undo  him  !  Boulter's 
Lock  is  not  on  Lord  Desborough 's  property.  V\*here- 
upon  apologies  to  Lord  Desborough,  payment  of  his 
costs,  and  judgments  against  defendants.  The  "  Wind- 
sor, Eton  and  Slough  Express  "  struck  out  the  par- 
ticular reference  to  Lord  Desborough,  but  left  the  rest 
standing,  as  a  general  intimation  that  it  thinks  owners 
of  property  on  the  river  are  too  ready  to  urge  riparian 
improvements  for  their  own  benefit. 

It  is  absurd,  after  Wednesday's  evidence,  to  plead 
that  the  Marconi  Company  do  not  hold  a  monopoly. 
A  firm  that  sought  to  oust  them  from  their  present 
position  would,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tract, have  first  to  persuade  the  Government  to  scrap 
^"78,000;  then  to  satisfy  the  Government  that  it  is  not 
infringing  one  essential  Marconi  patent ;  then  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inspection  of  its  patents  after  having  erected 
a  station  on  approval ;  finally,  it  would  be  bound  by 
the  advice  given  to  the  Government  on  these  points  by 
the  Marconi  Company,  with  which  it  was  attempting 
to  compete. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  Marconi  contract  whereby, 
if  the  Government  ceases  to  use  all  or  some  of  the 
Marconi  patents,  the  royalties  shall  diminish  accord- 
ingly. The  Treasury  pressed  for  its  insertion ;  and 
obviously  it  was  a  reasonable  safeguard.  "  We  did 
try",  said  Sir  Alexander,  "  but  not  very  strenuously." 
It  was  upon  this  very  question  as  to  why  the  Post  Office 
did  not  make  better  use  of  its  powers  that  Sir  Alex- 
ander, on  Monday,  lost  his  temper  and  objected  to 
"  being  questioned  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner  and  not  a 
witness  ".  The  Treasury  knows  that  the  Post  Office 
has  made  a  bad  bargain.  We  now  begin  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Asquith  arranged  for  the  terms  to  be  reported 
to  Parliament  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Session.  The 
Government,  burking  discussion  in  the  first  instance, 
have  called  it  down  upon  them  now  with  a  vengeance. 

Before  the  Putumayo  Committee  a  former  reporter  of 
the  "  Morning  Leader  "  spoke  of  attending  at  the  offices 
of  the  company  in  September  1909  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion about  Hardenburger's  charges.  He  had  first  an 
interview  with  several  directors  and  then  with  Smith, 
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the  secretary,  who  handed  him  a  bank-note,  saying  the 
directors  did  not  wish  anything  more  to  be  published. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Gubbins,  the  chairman,  at  a  meeting  of 
shareholders  explained  that  it  had  been  done  by 
one  of  the  foreign  directors  "  who  knew  very  little  of 
English  customs,  and  thought  it  was  proper  to  tip 
reporters".  The  then  secretary  to  the  editor  of  the 
paper  also  told  of  a  visit  from  Smith,  who  stated  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  mistake.  Owing  to  the 
manager,  a  Spaniard  speaking  imperfect  English,  he 
had  misunderstood  his  instructions. 

The  company  in  correspondence  of  October  1909  with 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility for  events  prior  to  1907.  It  is  true  that  neither 
the  society  nor  any  Government  department  knew  of 
the  atrocities  before  September  1909;  and  the  society's 
officials,  who  gave  evidence,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
British  directors  knew  nothing  in  detail  until  Harden- 
burger  came  to  London  in  September  1909.  The 
awkward  question  is  how  it  was  that  though  two  of 
their  vendors  were  directors,  they  remained  in  ignorance 
of  affairs  in  Putumayo  up  to  1908.  The  secretary  of  the 
society  stated  that  they  had  a  legal  opinion  that  the 
company  were  liable. 

Mr.  Redford's  appointment  as  Censor  of  Films  by  the 
Kinematograph  Companies  is  difficult  to  understand. 
He  has  no  official  position ;  there  is  no  sanction  for  his 
authority;  he  cannot,  save  by  their  self-obliteration, 
oppose  the  policy  of  his  paymasters.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Redford,  with  a  good  salary,  is  now  "  Censor"  of  the 
picture-house.  From  the  schedule  of  rules  he  has  drawn 
up  for  his  guidance  we  must  infer  that  Mr.  Redford 
will  take  himself  very  seriously.  He  seems  determined 
to  make  up  for  the  time  he  lost  as  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Reader.  As  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Reader  he 
was  not  allowed  to  have  any  rules,  principles,  policy, 
opinions,  critical  or  moral.  Now  he  so  richly  abounds 
in  them  that  we  do  not  see  how  a  single  film  can 
escape. 

Hauptmann  decorated — the  Nobel  Prize  is  a  sort  of 
decoration — is,  in  some  ways,  droll.  For  a  like  picture 
we  must  conceive  Shelley  for  poet-laureate.  Nor  does 
Shelley  occur  entirely  by  accident  in  this  connexion. 
Hauptmann,  like  Shelley,  is  first  a  singer;  and  after- 
wards, at  a  very  great  distance,  a  voice  shrilling  with 
indignation  at  the  wrongs,  real  or  imagined,  of  his 
time.  The  judges,  awarding  him  the  Nobel  Prize, 
have  wisely  overlooked  Hauptmann,  author  of  "  The 
Weavers",  in  Hauptmann,  author  of  "The  Sunken 
Bell  ".  This  will  be  the  view  of  posterity,  which  will 
celebrate  Hauptmann  for  his  exquisite  fairy  play  when 
Sudermann  and  his  contemporaries  are  forgotten.  This 
award  is  a  worthy  recognition  of  the  German  theatre, 
second  to  none  in  Europe,  save,  perhaps,  to  the 
Russian. 

In  his  autobiography  Wagner  refers  to  one 
Hornstein  as  a  "booby",  and  this  so  incensed  the 
gentleman's  son  that  he  lately  published  a  new  Wagner 
anecdote.  Hornstein  the  elder  was,  he  says,  a 
constant  guest  at  the  composer's  house  in  the  bad 
Zurich  days.  Afterwards  he  came  into  a  fortune,  and 
Wagner  asked  for  a  loan  of  money  on  the  security 
of  the  performing  fees  on  "  Tannhauser  ",  "  Lohen- 
grin ",  and  the  "  Dutchman  ",  and  for  an  invitation 
to  "  one  of  his  estates  ".  Hornstein,  having  filled 
his  belly  at  Wagner's  expense,  and  unable  to  realise 
the  man's  importance,  declined  both  honours.  Wag- 
ner's fortunes  rose ;  Hornstein,  filled  with  envy, 
and  hoping  to  justify  his  conduct,  invented  the  story 
that  anyone  invited  to  dine  with  the  Wagners  was 
expected  to  bring  his  own  wine.  He  never  did  so,  and 
Oil  one  occasion  Wagner  sent  out  for  the  wine,  paid 
for  it,  and  ironically  offered  him  a  thaler.  The  thing 
is  pure  cock-and-bull.  We  would  not  refer  to  it  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  use  which  the  "  Musical  Times  " 
is  making  of  the  yarn  in  this  country  is  being  made  of 
it  in  every  country  in  Europe. 


SERVIAN   FOOLERY  AND  TURKISH 
OBSTINACY. 

TT  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  the  Servians 
have  been  induced  to  see  reason  with  regard  to 
the  Austrian  Consul  at  Prizrend.  A  Consul  is,  it  is 
true,  only  a  minor  official,  but  he  is  still  entitled  to 
the  ordinary  courtesy  shown  to  a  diplomatic  represen- 
tative. We  are  glad  that  someone  has  induced  Servia 
to  understand  that  if  she  desires  to  be  treated  as  a 
civilised  State  she  must  proceed  on  the  lines  usually 
pursued  by  civilised  States  in  their  mutual  relations. 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  propaganda  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  Austria,  Italy  and  Servia  in 
Albania  and  Western  Macedonia  during  the  last  twenty 
years  know  the  position  the  Consuls  of  these  countries 
have  often  taken  up,  and  indeed  under  instructions. 
The  gentleman  in  question  may  not  improbably 
have  allowed  his  zeal  to  run  away  with  his  discretion, 
and  may  need  calling  to  order  or  removing  to  some 
other  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  that  Servia  should  deny 
a  Great  Power  access  to  its  own  representative  is  an 
unheard-of  breach  of  the  comity  of  nations.  Servia,  it 
is  true,  is  raw  in  the  role  of  a  civilised  State,  but  these 
international  good  manners  should  be  quickly  and  easily 
acquired,  or  there  may  be  trouble. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from 
her  claim  to  an  Adriatic  port.  We  are  no  more  certain 
of  being  free  from  this  danger  than  we  were  last  week. 
The  capture  of  Monastir  will  not  make  Servia  take  a 
less  exalted  view  of  her  own  capacities.  She  probably 
thinks  herself  quite  a  match  for  Austria  alone.  There 
are  of  course  sensible  men  who  know  better,  among 
whom  we  may  probably  number  the  Prime  Minister 
M.  Paschich,  but  the  question  is  whether  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  their  voices  or  those  of  the  Chauvinist 
officers  will  carry  popular  feeling  with  them.  Would 
one  could  hope  for  sober  counsel  from  within  the  State ; 
but,  if  not,  it  must  come  from  without.  The  statement 
has  been  circulated  that  Bulgaria  will  back  Servia  in  her 
demands  for  an  Adriatic  port — will  support  her  claims, 
that  is,  by  force  of  arms.  This  is  a  statement  to  be  re- 
ceived, we  think,  with  great  caution.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out, 
nothing  is  so  clear  in  all  this  business  as  the  astuteness 
with  which  the  Bulgarian  case  has  been  run  throughout, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  Bulgaria  has  put  herself  at 
the  disposal  of  her  allies  in  any  adventures  they  like 
to  indulge  in  against  Great  Powers  as  well  as  the  Turks. 
The  actual  terms  of  the  Balkan  Alliance  are  not  known 
— no  secret  was  ever  better  kept,  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  King  Ferdinand  has  put  himself  into  King 
Peter's  pocket  to  that  extent.  The  best  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  Alliance  is  both  offensive  and  defensive ; 
but  to  what  extent?  Another  interesting  question  is, 
how  far  are  the  parties  to  back  one  another  as  against 
other  Powers,  not  the  Turks?  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  none  of  the  Allies  is  to  lay  down  its  arms 
without  the  consent  of  all.  This  indeed  is  a  necessary 
term  of  any  effective  alliance.  It  is  strange  how  this 
most  efficient  combination,  destined  to  alter  the  face 
of  Eastern  Europe,  seems  to  have  come  into  exis- 
tence without  exciting  any  but  the  most  casual  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Europe.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert 
that  what  was  going  on  was  unknown  to  the  innermost 
circles  of  the  European  Chancelleries,  but  it  attracted 
no  general  observation.  The  alliance  itself  was  signed 
in  the  spring  and  the  military  conventions  at  a  later 
date.  A  particularly  active  and  well-informed  "  Times  " 
correspondent  in  those  parts  is  generally  credited  with 
being  the  most  efficient  agent  between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  Young  Turks,  not  even  the  astuteness  of 
King  Ferdinand  and  M.  Vcnezclos  or  the  obvious 
lessons  of  the  situation  could  have  induced  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians  to  fight  side  by  side.  One  supreme  service 
rendered  by  the  Young  Turks  to  humanity  will  be 
admitted.  They  have  convinced  Christian  races  which 
even  under  Abdul  Hamid  were  irreconcilable  that  it 
was  better  to  fight  side  by  side  than  against  each 
other. 
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Are  we  then  to  believe  that  this  alliance  brought 
about  with  so  great  difficulty  and  founded  less  on 
mutual  sentiment  than  on  a  common  haired  is  going 
to  be  used  to  prosecute  Servian  ambitions  in  a  matter 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  objects  of  the  war?  It 
seems  incredible,  and  the  evidence  at  present  goes  to 
indicate  that  the  influence  of  Bulgaria  in  the  matter  is 
for  moderation.  If  the  Powers  could  only  act 
together  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  whole  affair 
would  be  over  in  a  day.  They  should  inti- 
mate to  Servia  that  she  will  not  be  allowed  alone 
to  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe  and  that  all  the  Powers 
will  combine  to  prevent  her  doing  it.  But,  as  has  always 
been  the  case  with  Turkey,  mutual  jealousies  and  reser- 
vations prevent  the  right  course  being  taken  and  lead 
to  worse  trouble  later.  The  difficulties  in  this  case  are 
obvious.  If  Russia  does  not  actually  back  Servia, 
her  position  as  the  greatest  Slav  Power  clearly 
prevents  her  compelling  the  Slav  element  to  surrender 
to  the  demands  of  Austria.  In  France,  apart  from 
obligations  to  Russia,  the  whole  force  of  public  opinion 
is  very  strongly  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  strong  line  being  taken.  Even 
the  Triplice  cannot  be  unreservedly  regarded  as  backing 
Austria  quand-meme.  The  Italian  Government  was  un- 
doubtedly prepared  to  do  the  correct  thing  and  support 
its  ally,  but  we  have  had  to  note  a  change  this  week. 
That  Government  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed  a  free  hand. 
The  semi-official  "  Tribuna  "  announces  that  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  Italy  has  agreed  to  go  all  lengths 
with  Austria-Hungary.  This  means  of  course  that  Italy 
does  not  intend  to  abandon  all  her  own  ambitions  in 
Albania,  and  perhaps  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Servia  would  be  preferable  as  a  possible  neighbour  to 
her  own  ally  Austria. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten.  Italy  and  Russia 
have  for  a  long  time  been  working  hand  in  hand.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Italy  at  all  events  was  unaware 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the 
Balkan  Alliance.  It  is  M.  Tcharykoff,  the  former 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  is  largely 
credited  with  bringing  about  the  alliance.  Certainly, 
all  through  her  own  war  with  Turkey,  Italy  acted  largely 
with  Russia  ;  indeed,  since  Racconigi,  the  two  Powers 
have  notoriously  moved  together.  Is  fecit  cui  prodest. 
Who  benefited  more  from  the  Balkan  War  than  Italy, 
whose  own  conflict  with  Turkey  were  otherwise  inter- 
minable? Italy  is  also  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Montenegro,  as  clearly  follows  from  the  royal 
marriage.  The  position  therefore  of  Italy  as  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Triplice  is  considerably  hampered  by 
many  other  considerations,  some  of  which  may  and 
some  have  come  into  play.  Last  week  it  looked  as 
if  Italy  were  backing  Austria  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
her  attitude  is  now  only  too  evidently  complicated  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  as  well  as  by  pressure 
from  without.  This  makes  the  aspect  of  affairs  more 
menacing,  for  with  the  Triple  Alliance  divided  Servia 
may  well  be  encouraged  to  give  free  rein  to  her  Chauv- 
inist impulses  which  otherwise  would  be  restrained. 
We  must  hope  for  the  victory  of  sobriety,  but  it  would 
be  unwise  not  to  survey  all  the  possibilities. 

As  for  the  fighting  before  Constantinople,  an  armis- 
tice seemed  to  have  been  arrived  at.  Whether  or  no 
the  terms  of  the  Allies  as  we  had  them  were  those 
actually  offered  no  one  can  say,  but  they  were  certainly 
very  much  the  kind  of  terms  we  might  expect.  The 
question  of  peace  is  for  the  moment  definitely  settled, 
for  the  announcement  is  official  that  the  Turks  have 
rejected  the  Allies'  terms.  Ill  informed  as  we  all  are 
with  regard  to  the  exact  military  position,  it  is  not 
possible  to  feel  sure  whether  we  should  regard  this 
momentous  step  with  approval  from  the  point  of  view 
of  statesmanship.  But  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the 
decision  its  due  meed  of  sympathy.  The  Turks  after 
all  are  a  military  people.  They  owe  their  place  in 
history  to  the  fact  that  they  were  a  fighting  tribe 
who  fought  their  way  to  empire.  If  therefore  they  are 
to  perish  as  a  European  State  they  have  rightlv  chosen 
to  do  so  sword  in  hand.    We  think  that  hardly  those 


who  hate  their  mis-government  most  will  quarrel  with 
their  decision.  And  after  all  it  may  not  be  so  purely 
a  decision  of  despair  as  at  first  sight  it  looks.  During 
the  last  hundred  years  the  Turks  have  always  fought 
best  behind  entrenchments  as  is  shown  by  the  story 
of  Kars,  Plevna,  and  many  another  siege  gallantly  en- 
dured. Of  course  there  must  be  some  man  capable 
of  organising  and  directing  the  defence,  and  there  must 
be  adequate  supplies  both  of  food  and  ammunition ; 
this,  situated  as  they  are  at  Tchataldja,  they  have  every 
opportunity  of  obtaining.  It  is  certain  that  the  Bul- 
garians have  made  no  headway  and  are  still  held  up 
at  Adrianople  and  Scutari.  Why  therefore  the  Turks 
may  well  reason  should  they  surrender  at  the  fir.it 
summons?  The  Bulgarian  forces  cannot  increase  nor 
can  they  afford  to  lose  any  great  mass  of  fighters 
again.  In  the  end  then  the  Turks  may  get  better 
terms,  for  the  Allies  may  begin  to  quarrel  or  Europe 
may  step  in  or  they  may  themselves  win  a  victory.  If 
the  Bulgarians  enter  Constantinople  they  are  faced  with 
the  horrors  of  cholera.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
for  holding  out,  and  no  terms  could  be  more  humiliating 
than  these;  even  France  in  1870  retained  Bclfort. 


THE  IRISH   CUSTOMS  ABSURDITY. 

THANKS  to  the  "  recent  misadventure  "  the  finance 
resolution  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  It  deserves  it,  particularly  the 
Customs  sub-section,  which  is  repeated  in  the  second 
resolution  without  a  variant.  The  language  of  the 
sub-section  is  perfectly  general.  It  speaks  of  "cases 
where  any  Customs  or  Excise  duty  levied  in  Great 
Britain  is  levied  at  a  different  rate  from  that  at  which 
the  duty  is  levied  in  Ireland,  or  where  any  Customs  or 
Excise  duty  is  levied  in  Great  Britain  and  not  levied 
in  Ireland  or  levied  in  Ireland  and  not  levied  in  Great 
Britain  ".  Could  the  terms  be  broader?  The  reso- 
lution as  it  stands  would  be  good  groundwork  for  a 
Bill  which  proposed  to  confer  on  Ireland  full  fiscal 
autonomy  after  the  Dominion  pattern.  We  shall  be 
told,  of  course,  that  the  Bill  before  the  House  confers 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  great  advantage  of  finan- 
cial resolutions  is  that  they  bar  out  all  such  special 
pleading.  A  principle  matters  more  than  its  applica- 
tion. Once  the  principle  is  established  its  application 
can  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances.  The  Nationalists 
are  much  too  shrewd  to  miss  this  point.  The  Bill  admits 
in  principle  the  right  of  Ireland  to  her  own  fiscal  ser- 
vices. For  the  moment  the  principle  is  hedged  in  by 
certain  restrictions.  But  suppose  the  restrictions  prove 
unworkable  ;  how  strong  then  will  be  the  case  for  their 
removal  and  for  the  bestowal  of  the  full  rights  so 
explicitly  indicated  by  the  British  legislature.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  case  will  not  fail  of  presentation 
when  forty-two  Irishmen  are  at  Westminster  to  urge  it. 

It  is,  we  presume,  common  ground  that  the  erection 
of  a  Customs  barrier  across  a  Free  Trade  area  is  a  bad 
thing.  The  Radical  case — and  at  best  it  is  a  poor  case 
— is  that  the  barrier  will  be  a  low  one  and  that  its 
erection  is  necessary  if  Ireland  is  to  pay  her  way. 
Everything  turns  on  the  adequacy  of  the  restrictions 
intended  to  keep  the  barrier  low.  If  they  prove  un- 
workable, the  whole  financial  scheme  goes.  And 
unworkable  they  must  prove.  Any  attempt  to  concede 
fiscal  diversity  under  the  disguise  of  fiscal  uniformity 
is  bound  to  break  down.  To  take  the  most  obvious 
illustration  :  Suppose  the  Irish  Parliament,  necessarily 
an  inexperienced  body,  wishes  to  make  experiments  in 
fiscal  legislation.  An  autonomous  colony  in  the  same 
condition  would  at  once  ask  how  much  the  experiment 
was  going  to  cost.  New  communities  cannot  afford 
expensive  taxes,  and  a  duty  likely  to  be  very  trouble- 
some to  collect  would  not  be  imposed  even  if  domestic 
industry  were  likely  to  profit  by  it.  No  such  considera- 
tion will  trouble  the  gentlemen  in  Dublin.  The  indus- 
trial  interests  of  Ireland  have  only  to  make  out  a  prima 
facie  case  for  imposing  the  duty  and  imposed  it  will 
be.  What  is  to  prevent  it?  Not  cost  of  collection, 
since  by  way  of  maintaining  the   pretence    of  fiscal 
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unity  that  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Note  again  how  the  arrangement  hampers  the  free- 
dom of  the  British  Exchequer.  If  the  Irish  Chaneellor 
wishes  to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea  or  tobacco,  his  hands 
are  free.  Ireland  will  get  (he  benefit  of  any  reduction 
made,  and  all  the  costs  of  working  the  differential 
arrangement  will  be  shifted  across  the  Channel.  But 
the  British  Chancellor's  hands  are  tied.  It  is  idle  for 
him  to  say  he  will  confer  the  boon  of  cheap  tea  on  Ire- 
land. Ireland  may  not  desire  the  boon,  and  if  she 
rejects  it  the  money  must  be  paid  over  to  her.  W  hat 
a  farcical  position  for  the  advocates  of  a  "  free  "  break- 
fast table  !  The  British  working  man  is  to  get  his  cheap 
tea,  but  at  a  price.  Instead  of  paying  something  to 
London  on  every  cup  he  drinks  he  is  to  pay  something 
to  Dublin.  Why  should  he?  Because  the  Radical 
party  has  chosen  a  very  peculiar  way  of  maintaining 
the  fiscal  unity  of  the  disunited  Kingdom. 

The  point  was  taken  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
use  their  powers  to  hamper  British  trade.  In  an  iiru 
pressive  memorandum  read  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  Sir 
Thomas  Pittar  shows  how  this  can  be  done  with 
tobacco.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  memo- 
randum is  a  justification  of  the  Government  scheme,  on 
the  ground  that  even  an  expert  in  Customs  questions 
cannot  suggest  that  more  trades  than  one  will  be  in- 
jured. We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  memorandum.  Rather,  we  think 
tobacco  is  taken  as  an  illustration  how  the  Irish 
Parliament  will  be  able  to  act.  But  waiving  that 
question,  waiving  too  the  question  why  the  British 
tobacco  trade  should  suffer  that  Ireland  may  have  Home 
Rule,  all  defences  assume  that  the  fiscal  system  of 
Britain  will  remain  unchanged.  Tariff  Reform  will 
alter  the  whole  position  by  immensely  extending  the  list 
of  articles  upon  which  the  Irish  Parliament  can  operate. 
Faced  with  this  criticism,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  retorted 
that  Unionists  only  opposed  the  scheme  because  they 
feared  for  Tariff  Reform.  The  retort  is  untrue  ;  what 
is  more  serious  from  Mr.  George's  point  of  view,  it 
can  be  turned.  We  are  not  prepared  to  grant  that  the 
Cabinet  does  its  thinking  in  watertight  compartments. 
Ministers  knew  well  enough  that  they  were  framing  a 
scheme  calculated  to  embarrass  a  Unionist  Government. 
If  this  Bill  becomes  law,  a  Unionist  Chancellor  will  not 
be  entirely  free  either  to'  reduce  existing  duties  or  to 
impose  new  ones.  That  consequence  must  have  been 
foreseen. 

Are  we  then  to  assume  that  Home  Rule,  if  enacted 
in  its  proposed  form,  will  really  imperil  Tariff  Reform? 
By  no  means.  The  best  feature  of  the  Government's 
scheme  is  its  absurdity.  It  is  absurd  because  it  will 
be  extravagantly  costly  for  Britain  to  work  and  will 
fail  to  provide  Ireland  with  enough  money.  It  will 
necessitate  the  erection  of  Customs  on  both  sides.  That 
may  not  seem  a  very  serious  business.  Trade  flows 
between  England  and  France  despite  the  Customs  at 
Dover  and  Calais.  Why  not  then  between  England  and 
Ireland?  There  is  a  difference.  France  does  not  frame 
her  tariff  primarily  with  reference  to  Britain.  For 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  British  trade  is  all-impor- 
tant. Take  the  vital  instance  of  tobacco.  It  will  be 
granted  that  Ireland  will  do  everything  to  stimulate 
her  tobacco  trade,  and  that  tobacco  will  be  cheaper  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  Consider  now  the  enormous 
excursion  traffic  every  summer  between  the  two 
countries — all  the  English  trippers  going  across  every 
August,  all  the  Irish  labourers  coming  across  for  the 
harvest.  Every  bag  will  have  to  be  searched.  Th- 
traffic  is  heavy,  and  the  British  Exchequer  cannot  afford 
to  lose  its  tobacco  revenue.  Consider,  again,  the 
opportunities  of  smuggling  and  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing every  parcel  sent  through  the  post.  It  will  not  take 
long  lor  the  British  public  to  discover  that  the  Irish 
Customs  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth.  If  a 
man  with  the  precise  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister  were 
at  the  Exchequer  after  the  new  system  had  been  a  few 
years  in  operation,  he  would  be  horrified  at  its  abuses. 

On  the  question  of  Irish  revenue  prophecy  must  be 


more  guarded.  No  one  is  yet  quite  clear  how  Ireland 
is  going  to  finance  herself.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  money  she  will  raise  by  the  aid  of  her  taxing 
powers,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  she  will  want. 
But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  first  years  of  Home 
Rule  must  needs  be  years  of  great  economy.  Whether 
the  Irish  Parliament  will  be  strong  enough  to  enforce 
economy  is  another  matter.  The  average  Irish  peasant 
has  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  Home  Rule  will  be 
the  end  of  all  his  troubles.  Ireland  is  always  wanting 
money,  and  the  demands  upon  the  first  Nationalist 
Ministry  will  be  heavy.  They  must  be  granted  or  the 
bloom  will  be  brushed  off  the  peach  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
be  granted,  the  Irishman  must  be  given  a  new  griev- 
ance. The  grievance  is  ready.  All  these  British  goods 
coming  into  Ireland — why  should  they  not  be  taxed? 
Because  of  certain  Glauses  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Why,  then,  amend  the  Bill,  and  amend  it  on  the  lines 
of  the  financial  resolution. 

Ireland  will  never  acquiesce  in  the  maimed  and 
hobbled  fiscal  autonomy  now  given  her.  She  has 
accepted  it  for  the  moment  because  she  could  get 
nothing  else.  Irish  Nationalism  is  protectionist ; 
British  Radicalism  is  pledged  to  Free  Trade.  In 
the  Bill  these  antinomies  are  resolved,  but  only 
superficially.  Nationalism  gets  the  substance  of  the 
resolution,  Cobdenism  the  shadow  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  clauses.  The  arrangement  cannot  stand,  and 
the  Nationalists  do  not  mean  it  to  stand.  Before  very 
iong  there  will  be  a  Tariff  Reform  Government  in 
power,  and  forty-two  Irishmen  will  be  prepared  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters.  It  will  go  hard  with  them  if  they 
cannot  make  something  of  so  splendid  an  opportunity, 
provided  always  that  the  Bill  still  stands.  But  they 
are  optimists  these  Irish.  They  have  held  to  their 
demand  for  Home  Rule  through  twenty  bad  years,  and 
have  at  last  been  able  to  dictate  their  terms.  Opti- 
mism has  gone  to  the  dictation.  They  have  made  an 
unworkable  fiscal  bargain,  and  they  know  it.  But 
the)  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  bargain 
with  the  other  side. 


THE   GOVERNMENT   AND   SOCIAL  REFORM. 

THE  announcement  of  the  Government  that  it  intends 
to  abandon  the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill  for  this 
session  will  cause  the  keenest  disappointment  among 
Social  Reformers  of  all  parties.  The  original  measure 
introduced  by  the  Government  was  full  of  defects  and 
was  very  badly  drafted — a  fact  of  which  two  or  three 
members  who  opposed  the  Bill  in  Standing  Committee 
took  the  fullest  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Home  Secretary  has  shown  throughout  a  desire  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  Bill  has  been 
amended  and  improved  until  it  has  given  signs  of 
becoming  a  good  and  practicable  measure.  Now 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  has  apparently  ruined  the  whole  prospects  of  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Bill.  It  is  the  old  story.  Ministers 
are  so  much  tied  up  by  their  promises  to  Mr.  Redmond 
and  to  the  Welsh  Disestablishcrs  that  they  are  com- 
pelled— not  for  the  first  time — to  sacrifice  vital  measures 
of  social  reform  to  the  political  exigencies  which  hold 
them  bound.  The  United  Kingdom  has  to  suffer  once 
more  because  the  grip  of  the  various  discordant  elements 
in  the  Coalition  is  so  strong  that  the  Government  must 
proceed  with  the  Coalition  programme  at  whatever  cost 
to  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham's letter  merely  emphasises  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
all  been  aware  for  a  long  period,  though  few  Liberals 
have  had  the  Bishop's  courage  to  comment  on  it.  The 
country  will  probably  draw  its  own  conclusion  from 
the  circumstances  which  have  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bill. 

The  Opposition  at  any  rate  cannot  be  blamed  ;  it  has 
made  the  utmost  sacrifices  of  time  and  of  energy  and 
of  the  prospects  of  political  advantage  by  supporting 
Mr.  MeKenna  in  Standing  Committee.  It  has  sincerely 
desired  to  pass  a  Bill  which  it  believes  to  be  essen- 
tial.     As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  correspondence 
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in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  this  week,  Unionist 
members  have  been  face  to  face  with  a  double 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  Home  Secretary  pro- 
mised over  and  over  again  that,  as  the  condition  of 
the  Opposition's  support,  the  Bill  should  be  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 
In  the  second  place,  this  pledge  was  always  endangered 
by  the  perpetual  and  persistent  obstruction  of  a  small 
number  of  Liberals  who  were  opposed  >to  the  Bill.  A 
great  part  of  the  time  spent  in  Committee  has  in  conse- 
quence been  utterly  wasted,  and  no  Unionist  appeal 
to  the  Government  to  put  any  kind  of  limit  on  the 
abuse  of  procedure  in  Standing  Committee  has  been  of 
the  slightest  avail.  Day  after  day  the  Opposition  has 
been  compelled  to  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  listening 
not  to  a  real  and  solid  discussion  of  the  Bill,  but  to 
trivial  and  politically  dishonest  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Handel  Booth.  The  Nemesis 
which  waits  on  Ministerial  weakness  has  now  brought 
catastrophe,  and  a  Bill  which  would  have  removed  an 
immense  evil  from  our  social  life  has  been  destroyed  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Irish,  the 
Welsh,  and  that  small  but  persistent  band'  of  Liberals 
who  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  measures  of  social  re- 
form. The  Home  Secretary  is  probably  the  last  person 
to  blame  for  this  unfortunate  collapse.  He  started 
indeed  by  not  understanding  his  own  Bill  :  he  has 
finished  by  failing  to  persuade  his  Cabinet  that  solemn 
pledges  must  be  carried  out,  and  that,  however  great 
might  be  the  pressure  of  external  forces,  important 
measures  of  this  character  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  obstruction  or  to  the  policy  of  immoral  bargains  by 
which,  and  only  by  which,  the  Coalition  still  holds  office 
to-day. 

The  fact  remains  that  a  pledge  was  given  and  has 
been  openly  broken.  The  excuse  made  for  this  breach 
of  faith  is  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  has  freed  it  from  its  obligations.  That  defence 
would  be  absolutely  valid  if  the  Government  had  re- 
signed ;  it  is  not  in  any  way  valid  so  long  as  Ministers 
prefer  to  remain  in  office.  From  all  sides  there 
comes  an  increasing  flow  of  protests  against  the 
abandonment  of  this  Bill.  The  social  sense  of  the 
country  has  at  last  been  aroused.  It  recognises  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  continued  mul- 
tiplication of  the  inefficient  members  of  society.  It  is 
not  content  to  leave  the  mentally  deficient  to  look  after 
themselves,  under  conditions  which  are  often  extremely 
cruel  and  tend  to  propagate  a  race  of  criminals,  paupers 
and  lunatics.  The  State  after  all  has  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  mental  de- 
ficiency ;  the  State  has  therefore  a  right  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  the  continual  growth  of  a  class 
which  could  be  reduced,  and  perhaps  in  the  end 
eliminated,  by  an  adequate  system  of  State  protection. 
At  any  rate,  the  Unionist  party  has  done  its  duty  in 
this  matter.  It  has  shown  by  the  amount  of  work  that 
its  members  have  done  and  by  its  assiduous  attendance 
at  Committee  that  it  can  claim  to  be  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  all  real  social-reform  policies.  It  has  gone 
further.  It  has  offered,  in  spite  of  obstruction  and  in 
spite  of  broken  promises,  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  definition  and  financial  clauses  of  the  Bill,  even 
though  the  Bill  itself  must  be  postponed  to  a  subsequent 
session,  when  it  will  be  introduced  either  by  a  Liberal 
or  by  a  Unionist  Government.  The  Unionist  party  is 
bound  to  carry  a  measure  dealing  with  this  problem  on 
its  return  to  power,  and  it  therefore  owes  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  members  like  Mr.  Steel-Mait- 
land,  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Hills,  who,  with  many  others,  have  given  up  under 
stress  of  an  exacting  session  so  much  time  to  urgent 
social  questions.  These  Unionists  have  given  good 
proof  that  their  party  cares  for  the  improvement  of 
health  conditions  more  than  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
party  vendetta. 

The  behaviour  of  the  doctors  towards  that  other 
measure  of  public  health,  the  Insurance  Act,  is  in  notice- 
able contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  Unionists  towards  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Bill.    We  think  that  the  doctors 


would  have  done  well  to  show  something  of  the  same 
readiness  to  sacrifice  immediate  advantage  to  the  general 
good.  For  reasons  which  we  have  expressed  on  several 
occasions,  we  incline  to  think  that  by  refusing  to  work 
the  Insurance  Act  on  the  new  and  more  liberal  terms 
the  doctors  have  committed  a  tactical  and  a  moral 
blunder.  That  division  of  opinion  which  we  anti- 
cipated has  apparently  already  arisen  among  them,  and 
it  is  a  division  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  be  trusted  to  take  the  fullest  advantage.  A  State 
medical  service  might  well  be  established  so  long  as  in 
the  big  industrial  centres  there  remains,  as  there  does 
remain,  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  no  objection  to  contract  practice 
under  anything  like  reasonable  terms.  The  door  how- 
ever is  not  yet  closed  to  further  negotiations,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  doctors  will  not  be  driven  by  their 
own  extremists  into  adopting  an  attitude  which  may 
prove  disastrous  to  the  profession  and  disadvantageous 
to  the  State.  Whether  the  question  at  issue  is  mental 
deficiency  or  insurance  the  attitude  of  the  patriotic 
citizen  will  be  the  same  ;  he  will  hold  that  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  more  important 
than  the  professional  dues  of  the  doctors  or  the  party 
exigencies  of  a  tottering  Ministry. 


THE   LONDON    PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 
COMBINE. 

I  MPERIALISTS  desiring  what  Mr.  Wells  calls  "  tne 
■*-  larger  synthesis  "  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Britains — in  which  emprise  more  power  to  their  gallant 
elbows  ! — may  pluck  cheer  and  a  good  omen  from  the 
great  Tube  Railways  scheme.  This  proposition  has 
not,  at  the  moment,  actually  "  materialised  ",  as  the 
leader-writers  say,  but  it  is  probably,  in  the  homelier 
language  of  the  street,  "a  dead  cert."  As  such  it 
broods  over  London,  vast,  imminent,  and  meaning  this 
time  very  definitely  to  swoop.  Already  ("  it  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of  our  readers  ")  the  Under- 
ground Electric  Railways  Company  controls  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway.  This  is  by  the  familiar  device 
of  owning  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  stock  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  preference  capital  of  that  rail- 
way. Also  it  controls  the  London  Electric  Railway, 
having  practically  all  the  ordinary  capital  thereof.  The 
London  LTnited  Tramways  Company  moreover  sits  in 
the  pocket  of  the  Underground  Railway  Company,  in 
whose  possession  also  are  the  activities  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  And  now,  for  a  supreme 
stroke,  the  Central  London  and  City  and  South  London 
Railways,  which  hitherto  had  stood  apart,  are  about 
to  be  swallowed  whole  by  the  Underground  Railways 
Company.  Henceforth,  except  for  those  tramways 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, the  whole  business  of  getting  about  in  London  by 
Tube,  by  Underground,  by  'bus  and  train  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  corporation.  Since  De  Beers  an- 
nexed ifs  prodigious  share  of  the  entire  diamond  supply 
of  the  world,  there  have  been  few  similar  movements 
so  immense  and  so  centripetal.  That  follower  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  or  that  disciple  of  Mr.  Redmond  is  not  to 
be  envied  whose  heart  does  not  leap  up,  or,  in  the 
other  case,  sink  into  his  boots  at  such  an  augury. 

And  yet  our  own  attitude  before  this  bright 
unifying  prospect  is  tepid  and  even  critical.  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  being  not  only  one  of  our  conquerors 
but  chairman  of  the  Underground  Company,  has 
put  forth  a  manifesto  on  the  subject.  This  reads 
like  a  king's  speech  keyed  up  to  the  dignity  of 
the  high  financial  note.  "  In  taking  these  steps  " 
it  appears  that  "  the  Underground  and  its  allied  com- 
panies are  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  mono- 
polise the  traffic  of  London  ".  Their  goal  rather 
is  "the  interests  of  the  travelling  public",  and  thev 
"remain"  (why  "remain"?)  "of  opinion  that  the 
best  results  can  only  be  obtained  with  harmony 
and  uniformity  of  direction".  For  "with"  we 
should  perhaps  have  written  "  by  ",  but  we  "  re- 
main "   with  Sir  E.    Speyer  in  sentiment,    being  all 
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for  harmony  and  uniformity  of  direction.  But,  with 
all  respect  to  the  Underground  Railways  Company 
and  its  chairman,  is  the  company  quite  the  ideal 
fountain  of  authority?  The  Combine  will  strangle  com- 
petition, and  it  becomes  at  least  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  put  the  entire  passenger 
traffic  of  London  under  some  public  authority.  Com- 
petition in  such  matters,  said  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Traffic,  "is  seldom  effective,  and  may  be 
wasteful,  while  the  existence  of  a  number  of  rail- 
ways and  tramways  under  separate  management 
both  adds  to  the  working  expenses  and  reduces  the 
facilities  for  through  communication".  Agreed;  and 
what  a  chance  was  here  for  the  London  County  Council 
or  some  other  and  separate  form  of  public  direction.  Such 
a  public  authority  is  at  any  rate  supposed  to  look  at  the 
business  with  the  public  welfare  for  its  sole  pre-occupa- 
tion  and  point  of  view.  The  Combine  is  purely  com- 
mercial in  character,  and  keeps  very  properly  an  eye 
strongly  bent  on  dividends.  The  shareholders  of  the 
Underground  Electric  Railways  Company,  as  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer  very  candidly  explains  elsewhere  in  his 
encyclical,  have  "  so  far  had  very  poor  returns  on  their 
capital  ".  They  look  up  to  their  chairman,  these  hungry 
sheep,  and  we  doubt  not,  as  indeed  we  wish,  that  they 
will  be  fed.  Our  doubts  are  rather  of  the  public  advan- 
tage. 

For  there  remains  the  question  of  an  improved  Lon- 
don traffic ;  there  remains  the  question,  daily  more 
baffling,  of  the  London  streets.  In  the  matter  of  traffic 
we  think  it  improbable  that  the  Combine  can,  or  will,  do 
the  best  that  was  practicable  for  Londoners.  A  great 
comprehensive  policy  was  surely  to  open  up  fresh 
avenues  of  passenger  traffic  in  regions  where  there 
is  no  pressing  commercial  inducement  to  do  so.  A 
treatment  of  London  on  something  of  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  might  have  had  immense  in- 
dustrial and  social  results.  Such  a  policy  had 
been  possible  and  appropriate  to  the  London  County 
Council  or  some  other  efficient  public  authority. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  Combine,  with  the  Com- 
bine's very  natural  interest  in  its  lean  shareholders 
and  in  early  returns.  There  will  no  doubt  be  efficiency, 
economy,  and  a  decent  service.  There  will  be  no  sweep- 
ing development  with  the  future  of  Londoners,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  made  of  London,  for  objective. 

And  the  London  streets  !  All  known  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  London  traffic  have  hitherto  failed 
dismally.  The  thing  grows  daily  worse,  the  noise,  the 
tremefaction  more  diabolical.  London  is  obviously  less 
pleasant  a  place  to  live  in  than  it  was  in  1902.  And, 
while  we  are  all  fuming  about  the  future  of  the  race, 
a  prolific  source  of  nervous  trouble  is  left  to  multiply 
and  sow  things  dragon-teethed.  Doctors  and  nerve 
specialists  and  nerve  cures  and  nostrums  are  sure  of 
their  future  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  nonsense  to 
pretend  that  no  remedy  is  possible.  Consider  the  wood- 
notes  wild  of  the  London  motor-cars,  all  vying  with 
one  another  in  horror,  and  calculated  less  to  warn  than 
to  shock  and  torture  the  wayfarer.  A  common  sufficient 
note  of  warning-ring  could  quite  easily  be  imposed  on  all 
motorists.  Consider  the  multiplicity  of  motor  omnibuses 
— Juggernaut  cars  for  which  London  streets  were  not 
designed,  things  at  the  best  spreading  as  much  of  havoc 
as  of  convenience.  It  is  notorious  that  their  number  is 
excessive  and  that  our  streets  are  shaken,  our  ears 
"deaved",  and  lives  jeopardised  for  no  useful  end.  A 
on  the  score  of  danger  it  is  needless  to  say  a  word.  A 
Bulgarian  plumped  down  in  London  might  fly  to  Thrace 
for  safety.  The  point  is  that  much  of  our  troubles  need 
not  be. 

"  To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 

But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil." 

And  we  are  "  hanged  for  nonsense  "  when  we  suffer 
daily  for  want  of  due  regulation  and  a  moderation  of 
our  traffic,  and  allow  our  energetic  aliens  and  their  share- 
holders to  run  in  and  usurp  the  place  of  a  public  autho- 
rity. A  big  opportunity  has  been  missed.  Only  the 
police  help  us  at  all  in  this  business. 


THE  CITY. 

A  NOTHER  big  step  toward  the  centralisation  of 
**■  London's  passenger  traffic  under  one  control  has 
been  definitely  announced.  The  Central  London  Rail- 
way and  the  City  and  South  London  are  joining  the 
Speyer  group,  which  will  now  embrace  all  the  under- 
ground railways  except  the  Metropolitan,  the  Great 
Northern  and  City  and  the  Waterloo  and  City,  all  the 
tramways  that  are  not  owned  by  the  L.C.C.,  and  nearly 
all  the  omnibuses  in  London.  In  due  course  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Speyer  group  and  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  which  operates  the  East  London  line  and  is 
acquiring  the  Great  Northern  and  City,  will  no  doubt 
become  more  intimate. 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  passenger 
transport  business  in  London  is  becoming  a  monopoly, 
but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  business  can  only  be 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  economy 
by  being  placed  under  one  sound  and  energetic  admini- 
stration. The  Speyer  group  has  accepted  large  respon- 
sibilities in  catering  for  the  travelling  public.  The 
public  must  be  protected  against  impositions  in  the 
matter  of  fares.  No  serious  financial  objection  to  the 
amalgamation  is  likely  to  be  made.  The  financial 
arrangements  are  unavoidably  somewhat  complex,  but 
they  appear  to  be  perfectly  just  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Central  London  and  City  and  South  London.  The 
declines  that  occurred  in  some  of  the  stocks  interested 
on  the  official  announcement  was  due  simply  to  profit- 
taking  by  speculators  who  had  bought  in  expectation 
of  the  news  and  did  not  intend  to  hold  permanently. 
For  the  various  companies  concerned  the  whole  scheme 
is  advantageous  because  of  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
competition  and  the  saving  of  expenses  that  should  be 
effected  by  the  centralisation  of  management. 

Another  great  amalgamation  scheme  which  forms  the 
subject  of  many  rumours  in  the  Stock  market  is  that 
of  the  leading  shipping  companies.  In  spite  of  denials, 
it  is  definitely  asserted  in  unofficial  quarters  that  a  big 
holding  company  is  to  be  formed  with  Sir  Owen  Philipps 
as  president,  to  "merge"  the  P.  and  O.,  the  Royal 
Mail,  the  British  India,  and,  probably,  the  Cunard 
Companies.  The  rumours  state  that  the  Deferred 
stockholders  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  will  be  offered 
500  to  550  per  cent,  for  their  stock,  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Ordinary  stockholders  200  to  220  per  cent,  for  theirs. 
The  offer  may  be  made  optional  as  to  cash  or  stock  as 
purchase  consideration.  Obviously  if  this  enormous 
transaction  is  to  be  carried  out  special  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  preserve  the  essentially  British  charac- 
ter of  the  P.  and  O.  charter,  and  also  to  deal  with  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Cunard 
Company. 

Business  as  a  whole  on  the  Stock  Exchange  remains 
small  and  uninteresting.  A  few  speculators  are  swayed 
from  day  to  day  by  the  varying  reports  as  to  peace 
prospects  and  political  complications ;  but  underlying 
everything  there  is  an  optimistic  feeling  which  points 
to  a  general  appreciation  in  quotations  as  soon  as  the 
horizon  becomes  clear.  Undoubtedly  a  large  aggre- 
gate of  investment  money  is  accumulating  during  the 
present  uncertainty,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  find 
its  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Pro- 
fessional dealers  are  practically  unanimous  in  expecting 
higher  prices,  and  the  speculative  account  open  is  so 
small  that  any  bad  news  developments  could  only  cause 
a  sentimental  and  temporary  downward  movement. 

In  the  Home  railway  department  special  attention 
is  again  being  given  to  Kentish  stocks  by  those  who 
are  impressed  by  the  reports  concerning  coal.  The 
enthusiasts  are  already  painting  the  hopfields  and 
orchards  black  with  the  smoke  of  belching  factory 
chimneys,  although  the  actual  results  from  the  coal 
workings  do  not  yet  justify  such  flights  of  imagination. 
As  regards  the  "heavy"  lines  discussion  centres 
around  the  new  Bill  to  permit  increased  freight  rates. 
Drafts  of  the  Bill  have  been  circulated,  and  already 
strong  opposition  to  it  is  being  organised  in  trade 
circles.    Metropolitan  stock  has  been  purchased  on  the 
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important  proposals  in  the  Bill  affecting  the  Great 
Northern  and  City  acquisition. 

The  announcement  of  the  full  terms  of  the  issue  of 
new  stock  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  has  had 
no  effect  upon  the  quotation.  The  decision  of  Dr. 
Wilson  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for 
revision  of  the  tariff  seems  to  have  taken  the  spirit 
out  of  Wall  Street,  but  no  doubt  an  upward  movement 
will  be  engineered  before  the  President-elect  takes 
office,  although  at  present  monetary  influences  are  still 
adverse.  Quiet  investment  buying  of  Argentine  rails 
has  been  observed,  and  Mexican  Rails  are  now  in  higher 
favour.  Peru  Preferences  are  being  bought  on  dividend 
expectations. 

The  Mining  markets  are  largely  under  the  influence 
of  Paris,  and  therefore  reflect  the  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  Near  Eastern  affairs.  Oil  shares  are  receiving  a 
little  public  support ;  Rubbers  are  rather  unresponsive 
to  favourable  trade  indications. 

In  the  Industrial  market  Shipping  shares  have  the 
greatest  prominence.  A  few  Brewery  stocks  are  being 
bought,  and  generally  the  tone  is  firm,  as  better  prices 
are  looked  for  before  the  year  ends. 


CONCERNING  TEMPLES   AND  FACTORIES. 

By  Filson  Young. 

He  hath  violently  taken  away  an  house  which  he 
builded  not. — Job. 

THE  other  day  I  was  standing  in  S.  Martin's  le 
Grand  watching  the  demolition  of  the  old  Post 
Office.  It  was  an  impressive  sight.  The  line  of  black 
pillars,  almost  unsupported  and  unconnected,  stood  up 
against  the  grey  sky,  and  behind  them  men  were  hack- 
ing at  the  old  walls,  levering  and  digging  in  the  plaster, 
and  every  minute  or  so,  with  an  explosion  and  a  cloud 
of  white  dust,  sending  down  a  fragment  of  the  fabric 
to  swell  the  rubbish  heap  below.  I  had  never  closely 
examined  this  old  building  in  the  days  of  its  occupation  ; 
but  now,  as  it  was  vanishing  before  my  eyes,  I  realised 
with  what  intention  of  beauty  and  grandeur  the  stones 
of  that  facade  had  been  erected.  I  say  intention  rather 
than  fulfilment,  because  our  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  grand  vary  from  decade  to  decade,  whereas  the 
intention  to  make  a  beautiful  and  grand  thing  is  the 
same  and  recognisable  everywhere  and  always.  Dead 
men  had  given  time  and  labour  to  the  making  of  this 
place  beautiful ;  a  dead  architect  had  evolved  it  from 
his  thoughts,  dreamed  of  it  as  it  would  one  day  spread 
its  facade  in  dignity  along  the  busy  thoroughfare  ;  but 
he  had  not  dreamed  that  so  soon,  while  it  was  still  firm 
and  solid  on  its  foundations,  honestly  sheltering  from 
the  weather  the  manifold  activities  which  it  had  been 
designed  to  shelter,  it  would  be  attacked  by  the  pick- 
axe, disintegrated  and  destroyed,  and  its  expensive  and 
carefully  designed  fittings  advertised  for  sale.  Mere 
destruction  is  seldom  pleasant  to  witness,  and  the 
thought  of  men  being  paid  to  destroy  and  pull  down 
what  but  yesterday  other  men  had  been  paid  to  make 
and  build  up  filled  me  with  uneasy  doubts  as  to  the 
sanity  of  some  of  the  most  admired  enterprises  of 
human  industry. 

And  then  I  went  across  to  King  Edward  Street,  and 
looked  upon  the  new  building  in  which  the  Post  Office 
is  now  housed.  Plain  and  efficient,  it  has  the  semblance 
of  a  factory ;  no  one,  I  think,  would  claim  much  more 
for  it  architecturally.  And  it  is  to  make  way  for  this 
factory  that  the  temple  over  the  way  is  demolished. 
Remember,  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  a  very  fine  temple, 
or  of  any  very  remarkable  architectural  merit;  but  it 
was  grand  and  imposing  in  its  conception.  It  was  a 
temple,  and  not  a  factory.  And,  looking  upon  the  two, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  we  are  everywhere  pulling  down 
our  temples  and  building  up  factories  instead.  The 
factories  are  more  hygienic  and  convenient  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  spirit  of  awe  and 
reverence,  of  dignified  enthusiasm  in  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  is  gone.  The  portal  of 
Euston  Station  is  no  lovely  object,  but  it  is  at  least 


symbolic  of  the  wonder  with  which  man  enters  upon 
the  exploration  of  a  new  world.  Long  may  it  stand  to 
remind  us  that  mankind  was  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century  able  to  be  awed  and  solemnised  by  the  thought 
of  what  the  railway  might  mean,  and  imaginative 
enough  to  feel  that  an  endless  steel  pathway  that  began 
in  the  Euston  Road  and  ended  amid  the  bursting  sprays 
of  Holyhead  Harbour  should  have  a  fitting  gateway  at 
either  end  ;  and  long  may  it  remain  as  an  entirely  suit- 
able portal  through  which  we  approach  the  tangled 
mysteries  and  quaint  survivals  and  superstitions  of 
Euston  Station. 

If  there  is  any  building  which  should  afford  a  modern 
opportunity  for  the  symbolic  expression  of  a  great  idea, 
it  is  surely  the  building  which  houses  the  central  affairs 
of  the  Post  Office.  Imagination  must  soar  high  to 
envisage  the  huge  circle  that  has  its  centre  there. 
Think  of  the  thousands  of  wires  that  converge  there 
from  all  over  the  world,  flying  high  over  smoking 
chimneys,  by  the  gargoyles  and  pinnacles  of  cathedrals, 
through  the  high-streets  of  towns,  over  moorland  roads, 
by  the  sea  shore,  under  the  ocean,  thrilling  with  news, 
yet  all  silent  and  secret  as  they  enter  that  deep  chamber 
in  the  Post  Office.  Think  of  the  carts  and  vans,  the 
little  men  with  little  burdens  of  sacks  and  bags  hurry- 
ing like  ants  in  every  direction,  the  lighted  trains  flying 
over  the  country,  the  men  sitting  in  lighted  boxes 
sorting  and  stamping  letters,  the  ships  shouldering 
through  the  cold  grey  of  the  Channel  surges,  their 
tracks  all  converging  upon  that  spot  in  the  middle  of 
London.  Consider  these  things,  and  say  whether  the 
Post  Office  should  more  fitly  have  the  semblance  of  a 
factory  or  of  a  dream.  We  could  not  build  a  dream 
in  the  last  century,  but  we  at  any  rate  made  such  puny 
gestures  as  we  knew,  to  express  our  sense  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence ;  now  we  have  ceased  even  to  attempt 
such  gestures,  and  ask  merely  that  things  shall  be  per- 
fectly suitable  for  their  purpose.  Maybe  the  new  Post 
Office  serves  its  direct  purpose  better  than  the  old. 
But  there  is  an  indirect  purpose.  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  just  that  of  living  or  not  living  by  bread  alone. 
Perhaps  our  age  provides  more  bread  than  there  used 
to  be ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
better  sometimes  to  be  short  of  bread  and  have  some- 
thing else  as  well,  than  always  to  have  a  large  supply 
of  bread  only,  even  though  it  be  standard  bread,  on 
hand. 

I  understand  that  housebreaking  on  a  large  and 
highly  organised  scale  is  an  entirely  modern  trade. 
The  thing  which  it  symbolises  is  not  very  happy.  There 
is  no  merit  in  pulling  a  thing  down  unless  you  are  to 
put  something  better  in  its  place.  This  area  of  dust 
and  bricks  and  plaster,  crashing  falls  of  ruin,  and 
ascending  clouds  of  lime  and  smoke,  placarded  all  over 
with  the  name  of  its  demolisher,  and  the  legend 
"Housebreaker",  and  with  notices  that  the  various 
parts  are  "for  sale",  seems  to  point  the  moral  of 
our  time — to  pull  down  and  to  sell  that  which  appeals 
to  the  imagination,  and  to  put  up  instead  that  which 
can  appeal  only  to  common  sense  and  material  desire. 
One  must  not  push  the  figure  too  far,  or  press  pessi- 
mistic conclusions  too  hard ;  but  there  is  at  least  some 
theme  for  reflexion  in  this  little  scene  enacted  amid  the 
commotion  of  London  streets — reflexion,  perhaps,  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  temples  and  factories  in 
the  life  of  man,  and  the  peculiar  disadvantages  atten- 
dant on  an  undue  preponderance  of  either. 


"TWELFTH  NIGHT." 
By  John  Palmer. 

"  Favete,  adeste  aequo  animo  et  rem  cognoscite 
ut  pernoscatis  ecquid  spei  sit  relicuom  ..." 

jV/T  R.  GRANVILLE  BARKER'S  "Twelfth  Night" 
worthily  succeeds  "A  Winter's  Tale".  In 
essential  points  it  is  similar.  It  lives.  The  dead 
weight  of  silly  tradition — the  horrible  accumulation  of 
inevitable  things  that  have  hitherto  gone  to  the  acting 
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and  staging  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare— has  dropped 
away.  Mr.  Barker  reads  the  text  of  Shakespeare  inde- 
pendently of  the  professors  and  of  the  long  line  of  actors 
and  managers  from  Garrick  onwards  who  have  loaded 
him  with  heavy  commentary.  The  result  is  consonant. 
Mr.  Barker's  company  in  "  Twelfth  Night  ",  as  in  "A 
Winter's  Tale  ",  bring  us  more  nearly  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  their  author  than  any  yet  seen  in  modern 
London.  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  is  the  first  Malvolio  of  this 
generation  that  does  not  seem  to  have  walked  on  to 
the  stage  from  some  municipal  museum  of  theatrical 
bric-a-brac.  He  does  not,  like  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, give  one  the  impression  that  he  has  just  been 
dusted  and  taken  down.  Again,  the  revels  of  Sir  Toby 
and  his  friends  as  presented  by  Mr.  Barker  are  Shake- 
speare's original  fun — not  the  laborious  green-room 
commentary,  conscientious  and  prolonged,  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar.  Miss  McCarthy's  Viola  restores 
to  us  Shakespeare's  magically  written  part  for  the  prin- 
cipal boy-player  of  the  company  of  Burbage.  How 
agreeably  we  miss  in  her  the  manners  of  a  pantomime 
star-lady  so  horribly  associated  with  her  doublet  and 
hose  !  In  a  word,  Mr.  Barker,  with  his  "  helpers  and 
servers",  have  done  for  "Twelfth  Night"  precisely 
what  they  did  for  "A  Winter's  Tale  ".  They  have 
given  us  back  our  Shakespeare — or,  at  any  rate,  a  piece 
of  him. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  extraordinary  right- 
about-face of  Mr.  Barker's  critics?  The  newspapers 
have  crammed  Mr.  Barker  and  his  friends  with  praise. 
Almost  it  seems  a  design  to  make  them  as  fat  as  tame 
things.  Mr.  Barker,  having  endured  to  be  misunder- 
stood, has  now  to  endure  to  be  patronised.  He  must 
submit  to  be  commended,  to  be  patted  forward  in  the 
right  direction. 

"  Sir,  the  people 
Must  have  their  voices  ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony." 

Mr.  Barker,  appearing  with  the  scars  upon  him  of  his 
first  adventure,  is  the  perfect  image  of  Shakespeare's 
Roman  hero  : 

"  Look,  Sir,  my  wounds  ! 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roared  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums." 

This  revolution  in  Mr.  Barker's  favour  is,  on  broad 
principles,  quite  unintelligible.  "Twelfth  Night"  is 
treated  with  bold  disregard  of  the  brutish  superstitions 
that  adhere  to  the  production  of  a  Shakespeare  play. 
So  was  "  A  Winter's  Tale  ".  "  Twelfth  Night  "  is 
presented  with  a  modest  reliance  upon  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  to  convey  his  meaning.  So  was  "  A 
Winter's  Tale  ".  "  Twelfth  Night  "  is  decorated  con- 
ventionally, leaving  Shakespeare  to  create  his  illusion 
in  the  manner  of  the  platform  stage.  So  was  "  A 
Winter's  Tale".  "Twelfth  Night"  is  the  careful 
work  of  a  producer  who  has  read  the  play  with  a  clean 
and  unencumbered  mind,  and  brought  to  its  interpreta- 
tion a  distinct  idea  of  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  a  quick 
eye  for  the  detail  of  stage-management.  So  was  "  A 
Winter's  Tale  ".  In  all  that  is  essential  the  two  plays, 
as  productions,  rank,  inevitably,  together.  Naturally 
there  are  differences.  Mr.  Barker's  critics  have,  for 
example,  discovered  that  Malvolio  is  a  different  person 
from  Leontes.  He  does  not  speak  so  quickly. 
Leontes  in  "A  Winter's  Tale  "  delivered  some  of  his 
speeches  very  rapidly,  because  they  were  speeches  which 
are  unintelligible  if  they  are  delivered  slowly.  Even 
when  they  are  delivered  rapidly,  it  is  not  possible  to 
parse  every  word  as  it  passes.  This  discovery  so 
amazed  Mr.  Barker's  critics  when  they  came  to  "  A 
Winter's  Tale  "  that  they  were  unable  to  write 
about  anything  else.  Happily  for  Mr.  Barker, 
"Twelfth  Night"  did  not  contain  for  them  any  dis- 
agreeable surprises  (as,  for  instance,  that  a  distracted 
madman  does  not  always  observe  the  rules  of  syntax), 
so  that  at  last  the  public  is  told,  what  from  the  first 
was  obvious,  that  Mr.  Barker's  methods  are  better  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries.    I  hope  and  believe  that 


the  public  will  now  rush  into  the  Savoy  to  see  for  them- 
selves how  terribly  in  the  beginning  Mr.  Barker  was 
misreported. 

Mr.  Barker  again  publishes  an  acting  edition  of  his 
play  with  an  introduction.  All  that  he  writes  of 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  is  worth  a  critic's  reading.  When 
a  man  of  Mr.  Barker's  intellectual  and  imaginative  gifts 
has  pondered  a  play,  as  evidently  he  has  pondered 
"Twelfth  Night",  and  worked  it  painfully  out  upon 
the  stage,  his  sayings  are  to  be  received  with  respect. 
As  to  everything  that  Mr.  Barker  says  of  Sir  Toby,  Sir 
Andrew,  Maria,  Fabian,  and  Feste  I  entirely  agree. 
Mr.  Whitby's  Sir  Toby  was  Shakespeare's  ruddy 
gentleman.  Diluculo  surgere — he  could  talk  Latin  ; 
and  critically  weigh  the  fine  words  of  Cesario.  The 
traditional  drunken  sot  is,  we  may  hope,  slain  outright 
for  ever.  As  to  Mr.  Quartermaine's  Sir  Andrew — Mr. 
Barker  has  frequently  met  him  in  Bond  Street,  and  I 
have  sworn  to  him  elsewhere  a  thousand  times.  (I 
know  that  here  we  are  desperately  at  issue  with  Elia  ; 
but  surely  it  was  enough  for  Elia  to  be  always  charming 
without  being  always  right.)  Miss  Bateman  Hunter's 
Maria  was  almost  certainly  the  minx  that  pitilessly  car- 
ried to  the  dark  and  bitter  end  the  joke  against  Malvolio  ; 
while  Mr.  H.  O.  Nicholson's  Fabian  was  in  itself  a 
striking  proof  of  the  robustness  of  Mr.  Barker's  pro- 
ducing conscience.  Who,  before  him,  had  ever  seriously 
troubled  to  restore  the  kind  of  man  that  Shakespeare 
saw  in  Fabian?  And  Feste? — well,  as  Mr.  Barker  very 
reasonably  thinks,  Shakespeare  had  in  his  craftsman's 
eye  for  Feste  the  sweet-voiced  player  for  whom  he 
created  his  whole  miraculous  succession  of  fools. 
Burbage's  man  was  not — I  think — entirely  like  Mr. 
Coffin  ;  but  most  certainly  he  had  Mr.  Coffin's  beautiful 
voice,  and  most  certainly  he  sang  down  the  curtain  three 
hundred  years  ago  in  just  the  inimitable  way  in  which 
it  will  descend  to-night  at  the  "  Savoy  ". 

How  naturally  one  is  tempted  into  detail  in  noticing 
the  work  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  friends  !  I  shall  have 
no  opportunity  here  to  take  up,  as  it  deserves,  the  broad 
issue  of  Mr.  Barker's  treatment  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 
"  I  believe,  too  (this  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism), 
that  the  plan  of  the  play  was  altered  in  the  writing 
of  it.  Shakespeare  sets  out  upon  a  passionate  love 
romance,  perseveres  in  this  until  (one  detects  the 
moment,  it  is  that  jolly  midnight  revel)  Malvolio,  Sir 
Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew  completely  capture'  him."  So 
says  Mr.  Barker  in  his  introduction.  This  view, 
backed  by  a  thousand  commentators,  colours  Mr. 
Barker's  treatment,  all  through,  of  the  Orsino-Olivia 
passages.  I  receive  it  with  respect,  and  I  affirm  that 
every  moment  of  the  play  worked  out  upon  these  lines 
was  purely  delightful.  But  I  utterly  deny  that  Mr. 
Barker  is  right.  "Twelfth  Night  "  is  in  every  line  a 
perfect  comedy  of  the  ineffectual.  Its  true  title  is 
"  Narcissi  or  the  Egoists  ".  So  far  from  Shakespeare's 
original  idea  being  captured  and  perverted,  there  is  for 
me  an  extraordinary  unity  of  impression  between  the 
comedy  of  Orsino  and  the  comedy  of  Malvolio.  Orsino 
in  love  with  his  own  exquisite  passion  ;  Olivia  in  love 
with  her  own  beautiful  grief ;  Malvolio  in  love  with 
his  own  superior  character — the  spirit  of  pure  comedy 
watching  all  three  with  a  meditative  smile — why,  there 
never  was  such  perfect  unity,  so  inevitable  a  purpose. 
But  Mr.  Barker  takes  Orsino  as  he  values  himself  : 

"  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love? — a  savage  jealousy 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly." 

Mr.  Barker  quotes  it  in  deadly  earnest.  I  will  stub- 
bornly prove,  line  by  line  how  and  where  he  pleases, 
that  he  is  wrong.  Meantime  I  must  return  to  Malvolio 
and  Viola. 

Mr.  Ainley 's  Malvolio  confirms  his  Leontes—  he  is  a 
great  actor.  That  Mr.  Ainley  and  Mr.  Barker  can 
work  so  well  together  towards  a  perfect  result  at  once 
destroys  the  common  error  that  competent  producing 
will  destroy,  or  even  discount,  the  value  of  competent 
acting.    You  can  drum  ideas  into  an  intelligent  head  ; 
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but  you  cannot  drum  in  genius  as  well.  Mr.  Ainley 
has  restored  Shakespeare's  Malvolio  to  the  English 
stage.  One  is  able  to  say  this  only  from  a  memory 
of  his  conception.  Actually  in  its  presence  criticism 
was  silent.  Mr.  Ainley  was  the  character;  and  there 
was  an  end.  We  were  assisting  at  the  profound 
eternal  comedy  of  the  victim  for  whom  destiny  is  wait- 
ing. We  watched  him,  trembling  not  so  much  for  the 
steward  of  Olivia,  as  for  ourselves  and  our  own  poor 
share  in  the  spectacle.  Mr.  Ainley's  Malvolio  trans- 
formed fills  one  with  the  terrible  conviction — "  that  is 
how  I  myself  appear  seen  from  Olympus  ".  Mr. 
Ainley's  performance  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
reflect  that  scores  of  contemporary  players  have  clowned 
the  part  to  extinction.  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  shares 
with  Mr.  Ainley  the  ability  to  find  her  part  in  losing 
herself.  The  meaning  of  her  success  as  Viola  may  best 
be  measured  in  reflecting  that  many  of  her  critics, 
having  seen  her  Hermione,  would  undoubtedly  have  cast 
her  for  Olivia.  But,  alas  !  I  cannot  linger  upon  the 
many  beautiful  details  of  her  rendering.  I  must  speed 
on  to  the  rest  of  this  fair  company.  Mr.  Wontner's 
Orsino  I  disliked  immensely — which,  indirectly,  is  a 
compliment  to  Mr.  Wontner.  He  stood  quite  com- 
petently for  Mr.  Barker's  wrong  idea  of  the  exquisite 
Duke.  The  same,  in  a  less  degree,  was  true  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Millard's  Olivia.  Mr.  Hewetson's  Antonio  was 
a  very  doggy  sea-dog ;  Mr.  Dennis  Neilson-Terry's 
Sebastian  was  nothing  like  so  manly  a  fellow  as  his 
sister  Viola,  but  he  was  a  very  spirited  game-cock. 

Why  should  the  catalogue  continue?  We  speak 
necessarily  of  Mr.  Barker's  production  ;  but  he  is  the 
first  to  acknowledge  a  debt  to  his  companions. 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  at  the  "  Savoy  "  is  acted  and  spoken 
as  Shakespeare  never  was  acted  and  spoken  before  in 
this  little  nook  of  time.  The  scene  that  for  me  will 
always  live  most  brightly  in  a  grateful  memory  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Olivia's  golden  gates  closing  upon  the  beautiful 
restored  figures  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  with  Feste 
in  the  foreground  exquisitely  singing.  We  had  wan- 
dered in  Elia's  fairyland,  but  the  time  had  come  for 
magic  to  be  locked  away.  The  spell,  at  last,  was 
broken  ;  and,  thereafter,  with  hey  ho,  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  we  must  tumble  forth  into  the  crowd,  blinking  at 
life  with  pin-point  vision,  having  looked  upon  it  for  an 
hour  with  Shakespeare. 


SLADE  STUDENTS'  ORIGINALITY  AND 
KNOWLEDGE. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

A  LFRED  STEVENS  was  asked  how  long  a  time 
*#■  of  studentship  was  needed  to  acquire  a  degree 
of  technical  skill  sufficient  for  an  artist.  He  replied 
"If  by  technical  skill  be  understood  the  power  of 
being  able  to  copy  well  (either  in  drawing  or  in  paint- 
ing) a  form  which  is  put  before  you,  it  appears  to  me 
that  when  a  man  has  attained  that  he  has  finished  his 
studies.  Technical  skill  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  pupil.  I  think  a  pupil  will  never  be  able  skilfully 
to  put  down  any  form  which  he  is  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  ".  Stevens  considered  that  a  four 
years'  course  "at  least"  was  needed.  We  may  be 
justified  in  giving  but  conditional  assent  to  Stevens' 
computation,  because  he  seems  entirely  to  ignore  the 
susceptibility  of  students  to  vicious  influence.  Students, 
for  example,  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  four  years  become 
so  saturated  with  academicism  that  they  are  practically 
incurable.  From  such  teaching,  "  in  which  the  student 
is  crammed  with  the  canons  and  ideals  of  his  prede- 
cessors ...  an  early  escape  is  the  less  of  two  evils  ". 
Mr.  Holmes,  whom  I  have  just  quoted*,  might  at  first 
sight  seem,  in  this  book  and  his  more  remarkable  "  The 
Science  of  Picture-making  ",  directly  opposed  to 
Stevens'  emphatic  advocacy  of  copying.  Such  a  view, 
however,  would  only  be  superficially  true  and  derived 
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from  differences  in  the  use  of  words  rather  than  in  prin- 
ciple. Knowledge,  whether  gained  by  copying  form  in 
an  academy  for  four  years  or  by  long  private  experience 
and  analysis,  is  the  indispensable  end  ;  the  means,  after 
all,  and  the  time  taken  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
If  Stevens  came  out  of  his  eight  years'  Florentine  train- 
ing "perfectly  acquainted  "  with  form,  he  was  preco- 
cious. Rembrandt  only  after  ten  years'  ceaseless  self- 
training,  over  and  above  some  years  spent  in  academies, 
became  a  master  draughtsman.  In  that  time  "  by 
constant  practice  he  has  learned  to  draw  from  memory 
or  from  imagination  as  completely  and  incisively  as 
when  he  has  a  model  before  him  ",  which  is  Mr. 
Holmes'  definition  of  complete  draughtsmanship. 

An  exhibition  "  by  former  Slade  School  students  " 
in  the  Alpine  Club  Gallery  is  prefaced  as  to  its  cata- 
logue with  a  little  Goethe — "  The  artist  must  work  from 
within  outwards.  .  .  .  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  be  original  ".  Here  I  feel  we  have  the  root-trouble 
of  contemporary  art  strivings.  Young  people  seem  to 
hope  that  originality  is  some  wonderful  detached 
attribute  that  by  taking  thought  they  can  suddenly 
acquire.  They  are  terrifically  conscious  of  their 
"  originality  "  and  pathetically  assured  that  this  un- 
related and,  as  it  wer€,  fixed  and  solid  possession  (some- 
thing like  a  brick  or  a  hat)  renders  knowledge  obsolete. 

Miss  Hilda  Coltman,  for  all  I  know  but  recently 
emerged  from  the  Slade  School,  is  typical  of  this  atti- 
tude. None  of  her  numerous  exhibits  shows  that  know- 
ledge which  Stevens  considered  the  object  of  student- 
ship. She  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  nothing,  and 
obviously  has  abandoned  any  ambition  really  to  know 
form.  Trees,  houses,  hillsides,  fields,  her  pictures  are 
chaotic  fevered  symbols  of  these  things,  none  of  which 
she  has  ever  copied  until  she  knows  its  form  instinctively 
Mr.  Holmes  deals  closely  with  this  question  in  his 
"  Rembrandt  ",  sympathising  with  an  artist's  wish  for 
simplification,  his  emphatic  statement  of  main  contours 
and  chief  masses,  and  his  avoidance  of  distracting 
detail.  But  he  does  not  overlook  the  almost  inevitable 
outcome;  "a  time  may  arrive  when  simplicity  comes 
near  to  emptiness,  when  contours  lose  the  subtlety 
which  makes  them  suggestive  of  the  things  they  sym- 
bolise. ...  A  child  or  pavement  artist  can  by  rude 
symbols  suggest  a  house  on  a  hillside ;  but  the  very 
rudeness  of  the  symbols  prevents  the  drawing  from 
connoting  more  than  generalised  house  and  generalised 
hillside  ".  Refinement  is  needed  before  such  drawings 
inspire  any  but  the  most  fleeting  interest.  "  Excess  of 
subtlety  ",  Mr.  Holmes  adds,  "  doubtless  leads  to  weak- 
ness and  confusion ;  but  excess  of  simplicity  leads  to 
emptiness. " 

Apart  from  questions  of  taste,  we  may  very  safely 
say  that  the  test  of  a  picture  is  knowledge.  When  that 
fails  the  painter  has  to  draw  upon  imperfect  recollec- 
tion ;  he  resorts  to  fudging  and  his  wonderful  "  origi- 
nality ".  If  by  some  quite  conceivable  misfortune  all 
our  art  students  eschew  the  laborious  long  route  at 
the  end  of  which  alone  lies  knowledge,  and  troop  out  as 
originals  whose  mission  is  to  express  abstract  emotion 
and  conception,  and  to  create  equivalents  for  life,  what 
will  happen  to  the  art  schools,  or  rather  what  art  schools 
will  there  be?  Academies  of  abstract  emotion  are 
unthinkable,  and  indeed  we  are  now  told  that  a  w:eek  or 
two  is  long  enough  to  equip  our  debutantes  (they  are 
mostly  of  this  sex)  for  self-expression. 

In  this  Alpine  Club  exhibition  some  three  or  four 
drawings  are  knowledge  "beaten  into  line".  Mrs. 
Clarke  Hall's  "  Study  ",  No.  114,  has  a  kind  of  classic 
authority  and  weight ;  the  form,  drawn  freely  with  a 
brush,  is  expressed  simply  yet  subtly ;  the  design  is 
large,  the  temper,  or  atmosphere,  is  curiously  convinc- 
ing. Mrs.  Darwin's  exhibits  illustrate  both  methods 
open  to  the  draughtsman  ;  Nos.  63  and  69,  for  instance, 
are  born  of  academic  and  imperfect  recollection, 
whereas  No.  70,  "  Head  of  a  Child  ",  and  No.  123A 
are  knowledge  expressed.  The  Slade  of  these  two 
artists'  day  was  perhaps  more  eaten  up  by  determina- 
tion to  achieve  knowledge  of  form,  to  know  anatomy 
and  "  get. the  projection  "  of  a  figure  than  it  is  to-day. 
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Then  there  was  no  premium  on  emotion  and  originality 
as  substitutes  for  technique  and  authority,  no  external 
influences  about  that  undermined  the  doctrine  of  the 
school.  We  cannot  expect  art  students  to  be  super- 
human and  to  grind  at  mastering  drawing  when  on 
every  side  the}'  hear  that  the  old  art  is  just  vieux  jeu, 
that  knowledge  is  not  worth  a  row  of  pins,  and  that 
our  Michelangelos  and  Rembrandts  are  only  fit  for 
burning. 

But  Nature  will  prevail,  and  the  mysterious  eternal 
craving  to  capture  her  elusive,  ever-receding  truths. 
Even  if  the  rising  generation  of  artists  prove  ineffectual 
simply  because  it  knows  nothing  we  need  not  seriously 
despair  ;  the  machine  will  not  break  down. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield  and  Mr.  Paul  Nash  are  sharing 
the  Carfax  Gallery.  The  best  of  Mr.  Armfield's  pictures 
are  the  few  in  which  something  unexpected  happens, 
in  character  and  colour.  The  others  run  too  obviously 
and  gracefully.  Portraiture  is  not  sympathetic  with 
Mr.  Armfield's  rather  self-conscious  "  idealism  ".  His 
sitters  seem  strained  and  dreary,  as  though  devotees  of 
some  solemn,  miserable  cult ;  they  have  no  individual 
life,  and  are  rather  weakly  drawn.  But  in  "  The 
Mountains  shall  bring  Peace  "  and  in  all  his  skies  Mr. 
Armfield  expresses  a  genuine  contact  with  the  inner 
feeling,  the  freshness  and  remoteness  of  supermundane 
Nature.  His  uneventful  colour  scheme  is  a  positive 
gain  in  No.  15,  because  his  design  has  the  unexpected 
quality.  "  The  Golden  Shore  ",  on  the  contrary, 
though  considerably  weakened  by  the  figures,  is  re- 
deemed by  its  colour's  surprising  notes.  In  the  same 
way  "  Viareggio  "  is  stung  into  freshness  by  the  sharp 
accent  of  red  and  the  crisp  crescents  of  the  boat-sails 
that  cut  across  its  suavely  gentle  lines.  Mr.  Nash 
at  present  is  occupied  with  the  pattern  material  of 
Nature  ;  he  has  not  yet  got  into  touch  with  the  character 
and  life  of  trees.  They  give  him  clues  and  motifs, 
material  for  spacing  and  silhouettes.  In  time  he  prob- 
ably will  have  converted  this  very  proper  preoccupation 
into  instinctive  knowledge,  and  have  gone  on  to  the 
meaning  within  the  shapes  and  patterns. 

November  light  is  perhaps  the  worst  in  which  to 
appreciate  justly  Mr.  Sheringham's  silk  paintings  at 
the  Ryder  Gallery,  47  Albemarle  Street.  In  the  gloom 
or  by  electric  light  his  deep  blues  and  heavy  black 
mounts  do  not  make  good  wall  decorations  ;  they  tell 
as  dark  patches.  But""  Two  Planes  ",  "  The  Wave  ", 
"  Kakemono  Fan  ",  "  Le  Paon  Vert  ",  and  "  Russian 
Landscape  "  are  remarkably  successful.  They  strike 
new  notes  ;  their  technique  is  crisp  and  sure,  their 
sense  of  pattern  strikingly  incisive  without  being  rest- 
less, their  colour  play — silver,  pale  vivid  green,  white 
and  black — reticent  and  stimulating.  I  hope  Mr. 
Sheringham  will  also  come  out  as  a  painter  in  oils. 


AN  ESSAYIST. 
By  Cecil  S.  Kent. 
"  T  T  was  well  known  the  Dean  could  write  finely  on 

*■  a  broomstick."  Stella's  saying  may  need  allow- 
ances :  she  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  writer  and 
against  the  poor  "  broomstick  ",  Vanessa.  And  "  fine 
writing  "  means  a  different  thing  now  from  what  it  did 
in  her  day.  But  no  one  who  read  these  essays*  as 
they  came  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  is  likely  to 
demur  to  the  assertion  "It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Filson  Young  can  write  most  readably  on  anything  ". 

For  my  own  part  I  am  like  Stella,  prejudiced:  not 
by  intimate  acquaintance  as  she  was,  but  by  my  own 
personal  ambitions.  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  use, 
instead  of  the  "  readable  "  above,  almost  any  laudatory 
epithet,  certainly  any  to  which  Mr.  Young  would  be 
likely  to  agree.  For  Mr.  Young  writes  exactly  as  I 
should  like  to  write,  if  I  could.  He  succeeds,  to  my 
thinking,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  I  fail,  in  my  own 
opinion,  about  ten  times  in  eleven.  For  my  ambition, 
as  yet  ungratified,  is  to  be  able  "to  write  finely  on  a 
broomstick  ". 


*  "Letters  from  Solitude,  and  other  Essays."  By  Filson 
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Not  a  high  ambition?  I  admit  it  :  far  better  to  write 
poetry  which  will  make  men  better,  or  prose  which  will 
tell  them  something  they  did  not  know.  But  blessed  is 
the  man  who  knows  his  own  limitations,  and  does  not 
seek  to  go  beyond  them. 

As  nearly  as  a  man  can  define  his  own  tastes,  I  think 
the  thing  I  care  most  for  in  reading  is  to  find  out  "  How 
it  strikes  a  contemporary  ".  In  past  ages  it  is  laborious 
to  ascertain  this.  One  has  to  glean  among  many 
sheaves  of  biography  and  correspondence  to  make  up  a 
little  bundle  of  stray  ears  worth  the  carrying  home. 
And  in  these  days  of  machine  rakes  and  Museum  readers 
it  hardly  pays,  either  in  the  stubblefield  or  the  study. 
Biography,  too,  is  generally  drawn  to  scale  of  the 
biographer's  admiration  and  letters  are  apt  to  pose. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  find  out  what  men  did  in,  say,  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  why  they  said  they  did  it,  but 
what  they  thought  of  it  when  it  was  done,  why  they 
thought  they  did  it,  and  especially  what  they  thought 
of  themselves  for  doing  it — after  it  was  done — that  is 
what  really  interests  me,  perhaps  because  it  is  rarely 
printed. 

I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  readers  feel  as  I 
do.  Almost  certainly  some.  Not  seeing  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  race  will  be  extinct  in  the  twenty- 
first  century,  I  congratulate  Posterity  on  our  possession 
of  Mr.  Filson  Young.  For  he  gives  us  perfectly  sane 
and  good-humoured  criticism  of  early-twentieth-century 
life  as  it  is  lived  by  a  man  who  is  part  of  it.  For 
myself  personally  he  is  as  good  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
eighteenth,  or  I  was  making  arrangements  for  being 
born  into  the  twenty-first  century.  For  I  have  lived  in 
the  country  as  long  as  Mr.  Young  has  lived  at  all,  and 
don't  know  his  world.  I  can  read  of  what  it  does,  of 
course,  which  leaves  me  stupid  with  a  silly  wonder  what 
on  earth,  if  anything,  it  is  thinking  of.  Comes  Mr. 
Young,  and  tells  me  at  least  what  he  thinks.  And  as 
he  thinks  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected,  I  am 
gratified. 

Mr.  Young  may  perhaps  say  this  is  his  art.  Very 
likely.  Then  he  is  an  artist,  and  his  art  for  me  is  nearly 
perfect. 

Mr.  Young  postulates  that  he  looks  on  the  world  and 
its  great  roundabout,  and  his  solitudes,  as  a  literary 
man.  "  It  is  not,  as  the  layman  fondly  thinks,  that  he 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  '  copy  '.  It  is  quite  auto- 
matically that  he  looks  on  life  as  it  affects  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  writer."  "  So  although  he  may.  sometimes 
have  a  rest,  he  hardly  ever  has  a  holiday."  "  It  is  my 
desolate  habit  not  to  be  able  to  write  otherwise  than  for 
publication."  "  The  layman  fondly  thinks  "  that  the 
complaint  does  not  ring  quite  true.  He  fondly  thinks 
that  any  successful  work  is  pleasant  to  the  worker. 
Also,  he  disclaims  the  soft  impeachment  of  being 
"fonder"  than  his  neighbours.  He  does  think  some 
literary  men  are  "  always  on  the  lookout  for  copy 
but  it  is  not  worth  Mr.  Young's  while  to  convert  him. 

Mr.  Young's  "  solitudes  "  are  his  rest-cures.  When 
"  the  life  of  any  metropolis  engenders  in  him  a  kind  of 
panic  terror  of  being  bored,  which  means  that  in  this 
state  of  disease  one  is  bored  if  one  is  alone  ",  he 
prudently  escapes  to  solitudes  where  he  can  "  think  his 
own  thoughts  ".  "  Solitary  "  he  is  not,  except  in  the 
sense  that  I  am  solitary  in  the  crowds  of  London,  where 
my  only  intimates  are  the  pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  beasts  at  the  Zoo.  He  is  sensible,  and 
cares  for  the  luxuries  more  than  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  When  he  finds  a  luxury  becoming  necessary  he 
drops  it  for  a  while.  The  necessaries  of  life,  for  which 
a  man  must  drudge  or  beg  or  steal  or  lose  his  own  soul, 
are  terrible  tyrants  :  and  the  luxuries  are  so  pleasant 
that  it  is  foolish  to  let  them  degenerate  into  necessaries. 

Solitude,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Young  met,  if  anywhere  for  any  time,  in  Ireland.  Inish- 
muskerry,  a  little  flat  rock  in  the  Atlantic,  was  really 
solitary.  The  village  near  Fontainebleau,  vocal  with 
sudden  shrieks  and  shuntings  of  trains,  with  motor-cars 
"  with  open  exhausts  and  instruments  of  the  syren  and 
dying-pig  pattern  ",  the  cats,  the  carts  and  the  cocks, 
the  "  shouting  and  badinage  with  which  the  street  is 
filled  ",  and,  above  all,  the  butcher,  docs  not  suggest 
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a  "  pensive  place  forlorn  ".  Nor  does  Trinidad,  where 
Mr.  Young  stayed  three  months  studying  the  inhabitants 
(the  Creoles  and  the  ugly  negroes  with  their  pretty 
proverbs—"  In  dog's  presence  he  is  Mr.  Dog,  behind 
his  back  he  is  dog  ")  fully  as  much  as  the  untrodden 
forests,  sound  very  lonesome.  But  wherever  he  went 
Mr.  Young  managed  to  "  think  his  own  thoughts  ",  and 
afterwards  to  tell  them.    And  to  tell  them  well. 

How  he  does  this  I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand. He  paints  very  vivid  pictures,  for  me.  I  see 
Inishmuskerry,  where  Mr.  Young  is  at  his  best.  Many 
men  have  described  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  me, 
some  extolling  them  as  Paradise,  some  with  hot  words 
damning  them.  Since  I  have  read  this  book  I 
have,  I  think,  an  impression  of  them.  I  understand 
the  praise,  and  the  blame,  my  former  informants  so 
lavishly  bestowed.  But  Mr.  Young  does  not  seem  to 
describe.  If  his  be  word-painting,  it  is  painting  with 
very  delicate  colours,  greys  and  greens  and  half-tones 
like  those  of  his  Connemara  hills.  He  is  never  garish, 
even  in  Trinidad,  where  the  colour  is  pronounced 
enough  to  excuse  it,  and  except  perhaps  with  the 
Fontainebleau  butcher,  he  never  exaggerates. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Young's  style  is  too 
"  even  ".  If  I  understand  what  is  meant,  that  is  for 
me  a  merit.  Literature  cannot  be  too  quiet  for  me.  I 
have  hanging  before  me  a  water-colour  sketch  of  the 
Weald.  The  Weald  on  one  of  its  modest  days  when  a 
thin  mist  just  dulls  its  colour.  The  sky  is  full  of  heavy 
broken  clouds,  the  only  high  lights  are  those  on  the  hills 
up  Sevenoaks  way,  where  a  stray  sunbeam  has  shot 
through,  and  they  are  distant,  and  the  patches  of  bril- 
liance show  through  mist.  It  is  an  ambitious  drawing, 
but  it  recalls  to  me  many  such  a  sky,  and  Mr.  Young's 
quiet  way  of  description.  He  is  "  even  ",  has  no  purple 
patches  ;  but  here  and  there  through  the  level  haze,  itself 
illuminated,  there  shine  touches  of  feeling,  which  are 
not  "  literary  ",  but  very  real.  And  as,  on  such  a  day, 
one  discovers  in  the  distance  places  one  had  never  seen 
when  the  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky,  because  they 
are  lit  by  a  gleam,  everyone,  I  think,  will  discover  some- 
thing worth  finding  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Filson  Young. 


GLIMPSES    AT    THE  WORLD. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 
THE  SPHINX  IN  THEBES  (MASSACHUSETTS). 

'  I  "HERE  was  a  woman  in  a  steel-built  city  who  had 
all  that  money  buys  ;  she  had  gold  and  dividends 
and  trains  and  houses  ;  and  she  had  pets  to  play  with — 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  parakeets ;  only  she  had  no  sphinx. 

So  she  besought  them  to  bring  her  a  live  sphinx, 
and  therefore  they  went  to  the  menageries,  and  then 
to  the  forests  and  the  desert  places,  and  yet  could  find 
no  sphinx. 

And  she  would  have  been  content  with  a  little  lion, 
but  that  one  was  already  owned  by  a  woman  she  knew  ; 
so  they  had  to  search  the  world  again  for  a  sphinx. 

And  still  there  was  none. 

But  they  were  not  men  that  it  is  easy  to  baffle,  and 
at  last  they  found  a  sphinx  in  a  desert  at  evening 
watching  a  ruined  temple  whose  gods  she  had  eaten 
hundreds  of  years  ago  when  her  hunger  was  on  her. 
And  they  cast  chains  on  her,  who  was  still  with  an 
ominous  stillness,  and  took  her  back  with  them  and 
brought  her  home. 

And  so  the  sphinx  came  to  the  steel-built  city. 

And  the  woman  was  very  glad  that  she  owned  a 
sphinx.  But  the  sphinx  asked  a  riddle  of  the  woman, 
and  stared  long  into  her  eyes  and  said  :  "  What  is  the 
value,  in  dollars,  of  a  soul?  " 

And  the  woman  could  not  answer,  and  she  died. 

And  the  sphinx  is  silent  again,  and  none  knows  what 
she  will  do. 


A  LOSING  GAME. 

Once  in  a  tavern  Man  met  face  to  skull  with  Death. 
Man  entered  gaily,  but  Death  gave  no  greeting;  he 
sat  with  his  jowl  morosely  over  an  ominous  wine. 

"Come,  come",  said  Man,  "we  have  been  anta- 


gonists long,  and  if  I  were  losing  yet  I  should  not 
be  surly." 

But  Death  remained  unfriendly,  watching  his  bowl 
of  wine,  and  gave  no  word  in  answer. 

Then  Man  solicitously  moved  nearer  to  him,  and, 
speaking  cheerily  still,  "  Come,  come  ",  he  said  again, 
"  you  must  not  resent  defeat  ". 

And  still  Death  was  gloomy  and  cross  and  sipped 
at  his  infamous  wine,  and  would  not  look  up  at  Man 
and  would  not  be  companionable. 

But  Man  hated  gloom  either  in  beast  or  god,  and 
it  made  him  unhappy  to  see  his  adversary's  discom- 
fort, all  the  more  because  he  was  the  cause,  and  still 
he  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"  Have  you  not  slain  the  Dinotherium  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Have  you  not  put  out  the  Moon?  Why!  you  will 
beat  me  yet." 

And  with  a  dry  and  barking  sound  Death  wept  and 
nothing  said  ;  and  presently  Man  arose  and  went  won- 
dering away,  for  he  knew  not  if  Death  wept  out  of 
pity  for  his  opponent,  or  because  he  knew  that  he 
should  not  have  such  sport  again  when  the  old  game 
was  over  and  Man  was  gone,  or  whether  because  per- 
haps, for  some  hidden  reason,  he  could  never  repeat 
on  Earth  his  triumph  over  the  Moon. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

As  the  women  came  by  carrying  the  world  they  met 
the  man  with  the  vote,  and  stopped  when  they  met  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  he. 

"  We  want  the  vote  ",  said  the  women. 

"  What  vote?  "  said  the  man. 

"  The  vote  for  Parliament  ",  the  women  said. 

"  Well,  well  ",  he  said  in  his  slow,  stupid  way. 

"  Give  us  the  vote",  they  repeated. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  the  world  if  I  do?  " 
said  he. 

"  A  few  of  our  sisters  can  carry  the  world  ",  they 
said,  "  while  we  are  in  London." 

And  the  man  scratched  his  head  very  slowly,  then 
led  the  way  to  the  ballot,  and  the  women  followed  to 
vote,  with  the  sounds  of  a  great  rejoicing. 

But  a  few  remained  with  the  world  and  would  tarry 
no  longer,  but  went  on  their  old  way  singing,  to  carry 
it  round  the  sun. 


T"*   THE  LITTLE]  DOINGS  OF  DEMOS. 

Now  Demos  and  those  that  he  loved  arose  in  their 
cities  and  said  to  the  Kings  of  the  World  :  "  Behold 
our  meanness  and  our  littleness.  Begone  from  our 
sight  that  there  may  be  nought  any  longer  whereby 
to  gauge  our  littleness  ". 

And  the  Kings  of  the  World  made  answer  unto 
Demos  :  ".Are  we  not  even  as  you?  " 

And  they  did  the  little  things  that  Demos  loved,  and 
Demos  rejoiced  in  his  heart  and  said  :  "  Lo,  they  are 
even  as  us  ". 

But  others  of  the  Kings  of  the  World  said  :  "  Yet 
we  are  Kings  ",  and  they  hardened  their  hearts  and 
hearkened  not  unto  Demos.  Then  Demos  spake  unto 
them,  and  Demos  said  :  "  We  will  put  a  resolution 
against  you  and  vote  with  our  votes  and  see  if  it  be 
carried  ". 

And  Demos  put  the  resolution  even  as  he  had  said, 
and  lo  !  it  was  carried  unanimously.  Then  Demos  and 
those  that  he  loved  said  :  "  Behold,  we  were  right  and 
just  ". 

But  Mars  arose  as  of  old  again  from  his  sleep,  with 
never  a  rumour  of  his  going  forth,  nor  runners  to  go 
before  him,  and  strode  through  the  nations  and 
appeared  suddenly  before  Demos  and  those  that  Demos 
loved,  and  said  to  them  :  "  How  have  you  dared  to 
speak  to  my  children?  " 

And  Demos  excused  himself  and  spoke  of  his  con- 
science. 

"  Cease,  cease  ",  said  Mars.  "  Go  you  and 
plough  my  fields,  you  and  your  wives  and  daughters." 

And  Demos  was  slave  unto  Mars  for  many  years, 
even  till  Mars  slept  again  and  Demos  thought  him 
dead  and  once  more  made  resolutions  and  put  them  to 
the  vote. 
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BOUND    TO   THE  MAST. 

WHEN  mildly  falls  the  deluge  of  the  grass, 
And  meads  begin  to  rise  like  Noah's  flood, 
And  o'er  the  hedgerows  flow,  and  onward  pass 

Dribbling  thro'  many  a  wood. 
When  hawthorn  trees  their  flags  of  truce  unfurl, 

And  dykes  are  spitting  violets  to  the  breeze. 
When  meadow  larks  their  jocund  flight  will  curl 
From  Earth's  to  Heaven's  leas. 

Ah  !  then  the  poet's  dreams  are  most  sublime. 

A-sail  on  seas  that  know  a  heavenly  calm. 
And  in  his  song  you  hear  the  rivers  rhyme 

And  the  first  bleat  of  the  lamb. 
Then  when  the  summer  evenings  fall  serene 

Unto  the  country  dance  his  songs  repair, 
And  you  may  meet  some  maids  with  angels'  mien, 

Bright  eyes,  and  twilight  hair. 

When  autumn's  crayon  tones  the  green  leaves  sere 

And  breezes  honed  on  icebergs  hurry  past. 
When  meadow-tides  have  ebbed  and  woods  grow 
drear 

And  bow  before  the  blast. 
When  briers  make  semicircles  on  the  way  ; 

When  blackbirds  hide  their  flutes  and  cower  and 
die  ; 

When  swollen  rivers  lose  themselves  and  stray 
Beneath  a  murky  sky. 

Then  doth  the  poet's  voice  like  cuckoo's  break, 

And  round  his  verse  the  hungry  lapwing  grieves, 
And  melancholy  in  his  dreary  wake 

The  funeral  of  the  leaves. 
Then,  when  the  autumn  dies  upon  the  plain, 

Wound  in  the  snow  alike  his  right  and  wrong, 
The  poet  sings — albeit  a  sad  strain — 

Bound  to  the  mast  of  Song. 

Francis  E.  Ledwidge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  WARNING  TO  TORY  DEMOCRACY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons, 

21  November  1912. 

Sir — I  hope  that  Unionists  will  not  be  distracted  by 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  from  following  closely  the  proceed- 
ings in  committee  on  the  Government's  Trade  Union 
Bill.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is  being  passed  it  will 
strike  a  blow  at  Tory  Democracy  scarcely  less  deadly 
than  that  of  Home  Rule  itself.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
what  I  have  said  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  else- 
where on  the  subject  of  this  Bill.  We  are  in  favour  of 
trade  union  representation  ;  we  can  hardly  imagine  in- 
dustrial legislation  without  it.  But  this  Bill  does  not 
give  trade  union  representation  :  it  gives  caucus  repre- 
sentation. Its  result  will  not  be  to  grant  to  trade 
unionists  real  political  freedom  ;  it  will  fasten  upon  them 
a  political  tyranny.  The  Government  is  resisting  all 
amendments  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  minority. 
Our  Liberal  friends  who  assert  so  fiercely  the  rights 
of  the  feeble-minded  to  live  in  sin  and  die  in  misery 
refuse  the  right  of  a  trade  unionist  to  his  own  political 
creed.  They  are  hoping  to  goad  us  into  appearing 
before  the  country  as  enemies  of  the  Bill.  They  will 
not  succeed.  We  must  make  every  effort  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  Press  to  bring  home  to  the  country 
our  real  attitude. 

We  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  majority  the  right  to 
carry  on  political  propaganda  provided  that  the  rights 


of  the  minority  are  strictly  observed.  This  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  abstract  justice  :  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  for  our  party.  The  object  of  the  trade  union 
leaders  is  to  capture  the  political  machine  now  and  for 
all  time  for  Socialist  purposes.  Once  the  empowering 
resolution  is  passed  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  power 
under  the  Bill  to  rescind  it.  The  Socialist  party,  once 
in  the  saddle,  can  never  be  dislodged,  and  as  our 
organisation  for  industrial  purposes  is  perfected  the 
power  and  membership  of  the  trade  unions  must  in- 
crease. We  shall  have  this  tumour  of  political 
Socialism  on  our  industrial  system  growing  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  and  sapping  its  strength.  Unless 
individual  liberty  is  absolutely  secured  to-day  a  wedge 
will  be  gradually  driven  between  Tory  Democrats  in 
the  ranks  of  organised  labour  and  those  outside.  We 
may  then  abandon  all  our  hopes  of  a  Tory  Democratic 
Government  uniting  the  nation  and  averting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class  war.  I  venture  to  write  so  urgently 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  on  our  attitude  to  this 
Bill  immense  issues  may  turn.  I  am  at  the  moment 
framing  amendments  with  the  object  of  allowing 
members  of  a  trade  union  in  which  there  is  a  political 
levy  to  direct  by  ballot  to  which  party  their  money  is 
to  be  allotted.  There  would  also  be  political  committees 
elected  in  each  union  to  spend  the  money.  Thus  the 
Socialists  would  support  a  Socialist  committee,  the 
Tories  a  Tory,  and  the  Liberals  a  Liberal.  I  may  be 
told  that  this  process  would  split  the  Labour  vote.  If 
it  does,  I  reply,  a  recognition  of  real  differences  is 
better  for  everyone  than  an  artificial  and  unreal  unity. 
I  look  forward  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  large  Tory 
minorities  in  various  unions  to  form  a  great  Conserva- 
tive working  men's  party.  We  have  such  a  party  in 
Liverpool,  and  Liverpool  sends  eight  Tory  members  to 
Parliament.  Why  not  organise  one  elsewhere?  Why 
should  not  the  trade  unions'  organisation  of  the  whole 
country  be  utilised  by  Tory  working  men  who  are 
members  of  the  trade  unions  to  promote  their  political 
views,  just  as  much  as  by  the  Socialists? 

If  these  views,  which  I  believe  are  strongly  held  by 
Unionist  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
vigorously  pressed  in  both  Houses,  our  position  in  the 
country  will  be  safeguarded.  But  in  order  that  our 
hands  may  be  strengthened,  we  need  the  vigorous  co- 
operation of  our  friends  in  the  country  and  in  the  Press 
in  order  that  the  electors  may  be  compelled  to  realise 
the  significance  of  what  is  going  on  at  Westminster. 

Yours  etc. 

Leslie  Scott. 


WHEAT    AND  TARIFFS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  November  191 2. 

Sir — In  your  leading  article  this  week  you  say  "  Pre- 
ference is  the  essence  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Preference 
without  a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  is  probably  impos- 
sible ".  If  there  be  any  who  call  themselves  Tariff 
Reformers  holding  other  views  the  sooner  they  abandon 
what  can  only  be  a  delusion  the  better.  The  remarks 
of  "  Trader  "  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Saturday  remind 
us  that  there  are  others  who  think  we  should  put  a 
duty  on  Colonial  wheat — say  2s.  as  against  4s.  on 
foreign  wheat. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea.  The 
Colonies  give  us  a  preference  of  33J  per  cent,  or  less  : 
we  should  be  giving  them  a  preference  of  50  per  cent. 
II  that  could  be  agreed  upon  we  should  be  doing  some- 
thing for  home  agriculture,  we  should  make  it  prac- 
tically sure  that  the  bulk  of  our  wheat  would  come  from 
the  Colonies,  and  we  should  be  providing  a  source  of 
revenue  w  hich  would  compensate  lor  the  loss  involved 
in  the  readjustment  of  food  taxes  promised  by  the  Tariff 
Reform  leaders.  To  assist  home  and  Colonial  agri- 
culture at  the  same  time  would  be  a  great  stroke  of 
Imperial  business.  yours  truly 

Observer. 
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PLAYING  THE  GAME. 
-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  November  1912. 

Sir — What  would  be  said  if  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club — e.g.  were  to  declare  that  "  The  Derby  " 
must  be  run  again  because  an  outsider  had  won  it, 
though  known  to  be  utterly  inferior  to  the  favourite 
and  many  other  horses?  Is  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  asked  to  vote  again  another  day  on  every  occasion 
when  a  Government  proposal  is  rejected?  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  Government  ought  to  resign  because 
of  the  late  adverse  vote,  but  I  do  see  reason  for  English- 
men accepting  a  defeat  with  a  good  grace,  and  taking 
the  consequences  as  sportsmen  should  do,  instead  of 
trying  by  dubious  methods  to  get  round  the  difficulties 
which  face  them. 

I  enclose  my  card  as  usual,  but  sign  myself  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant 

Zetetes. 


"  BRITISHERS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athenaeum,  28  October  191 2. 

Sir — It  is  to  be  noticed  with  regret  that  the  use 
of  the  word  "  Britisher  ",  which  appears  to  be  of 
"  United  States  "  origin,  is  creeping  into  vogue  even  in 
the  higher  social  and  literary  circles.  In  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  political 
associations  of  the  day,  an  association  numbering  in  its 
ranks  the  highest  in  the  land,  "  Britishers"  appeared 
three  times.  On  revision,  the  Literary  Committee  of 
the  association  substituted  "  British  electors  ".  Still 
the  introduction  of  the  word  alone  is  significant.  Even 
more  recently  an  ex-Royal  Engineer  officer,  well  known 
on  the  Council  and  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  and  also  as  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  the  Press,  has  brought  out  a  pamphlet,  the  title 
of  which  thus  begins  :  "  Awake,  you  Britishers  !  "  We 
Britons  have  been  called  to  arms  as  "  Britons  "  for 
some  centuries,  and  as  "  Britons  "  we  have  done  our 
duty.  Will  the  British  nation  deign  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  "  Britishers  "?  I  regard  the  word  as  ill-omened. 
Absit  omen  ! 

Your  obedient  servant 

A.  C.  Yate. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Withington  House  Withington  Manchester 
10  November  1912. 

Sir — It  has,  alas,  become  a  critical  commonplace 
to  say  of  painters  whose  work  is  little  understood  that 
they  are  farceurs,  intent  on  achieving  notoriety  because 
a  legitimate  reputation  is  beyond  their  reach.  In  the 
two  articles  in  your  last  number,  the  one  on  the  Salon 
d'Automne  by  M.  Ernest  Dimnet  and  the  other  on 
Post-Impressionist  Prefaces  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 
Baker,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  faintest  trace  of  sympathy 
or  understanding.  Both  these  writers  approach  their  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  so-called  school  of  Post-Impressionist 
painting,  with  a  manifest  prejudice  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting, with  some  humility  of  spirit,  to  seek  the  ideas 
with  which  more  generously  minded  critics  might  have 
credited  a  movement  in  art  of  such  magnitude  and 
vigour,  they  have  chosen  to  condemn  it  roundly  as  the 
product  of  incompetence  and  charlatanry.  Public 
memory  is  short,  but  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
painting  will  remember  that  this  is  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  critical  hostility  which  Manet,  Monet,  Pissarro, 
Sisley  and  the  other  Impressionists  had  to  fight  in  the 
'sixties.  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  a  critic  who  respects 
his  craft  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  artistic 
ideas  of  his  day,  to  be  in  touch,  that  is,  with  the  tide 
of  action  and  reaction  which  is  always  ebbing  and 
flowing  when  art  is  virile  and  when  artists  have  the 
courage  of  their  vision. 

M.  Dimnet  makes  one  statement,  at  least,  which  will 


be  read  with  some  amusement  in  Paris.  Writing  of 
M.  Jacques  Emile  Blanche  he  says  :  "  It  is  this  kind 
of  man  who  is  claimed  as  a  champion  by  the  Post- 
Impressionists  ".  The  only  ground  for  such  an  assump- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  M.  Blanche  hns  three 
canvases  in  the  Retrospective  Section  of  the  Salon. 
Had  he  gone  on  to  say  that  works  by  Boldini,  Carolus- 
Duran,  David  and  Henner  take  their  places  in  the  same 
section  people  who  have  not  seen  the  Salon  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  the 
remark. 

M.  Dimnet  is  most  self-revelatory  when  he  says  of 
Cubism  that  it  is  not  a  technical  process.  Unadulterated 
Cubism  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  technical.  It  consists 
in  leaving  out  the  third  dimension — in  suggesting  form 
by  outline,  summarily  expressed  in  planes,  instead  of 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  contrasting  tone-values.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example  of  this  pure 
Cubism  than  the  work  of  M.  de  la  Fresnaye.  There 
is  another  kind  of  painting,  like  that  of  M.  Le  Faucon- 
nier,  in  which  form  is  disintegrated  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Futurists,  not  with  the  Futurist  aim  of 
suggesting  motion,  but  in  order  to  evoke  a  new  and 
coherent  image  in  the  mind.  M.  Dimnet  has  not  only 
given  an  incorrect  description  of  the  Cubist  methods  ; 
he  has  assumed  that  no  intention  underlies  them. 
"The  Cubists  are  des  farceurs  who  should  be  left  to 
enjoy  their  joke  in  complete  solitude."  M.  Dimnet, 
no  doubt,  would  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion 
about  the  early  work  of  Whistler  or  Pissarro  had  he 
been  your  critic  at  the  Salon  des  Refuses  in  1863.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Cubists,  and  more  especially 
M.  Picasso  in  his  latest  and  most  abstract  work,  are 
successful  in  conveying  their  impressions  to  the  minds 
of  others,  but  whether  it  is  right  for  a  critic  to  assume 
that  their  work  is  insincere  because  it  is  new  and 
strange.  It  is  a  question  that  will  be  answered  without 
any  difficulty  by  lovers  of  painting  who  would  rather 
try  to  understand  new  work  than  to  sneer  at  it  cock- 
surely. 

Your  other  critic,  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  seems  to  lump 
all  modern  painting  up  together  and  to  confound,  let 
us  say,  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Fergusson  or  of  M.  Othon 
Friesz  with  the  purely  psychological  arrangements  of 
M.  Picasso  or  M.  Bracque.  He  writes,  referring  to 
a  preface  in  the  Grafton  Gallery  Catalogue  :  "  Mr.  Bell 
assures  us  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis'  art  is  practically 
independent  of  '  association  and  suggestion '.  Ob- 
viously, if  this  means  anything  it  means  that  this  gifted 
painter's  art  means  nothing  ". 

It  is  plain  enough  what  Mr.  Bell  means.  He  means 
that  the  Post-Impressionist,  in  painting  a  still-life  or 
a  stormy  sea,  tries  to  strip  his  work  of  the  mental 
associations,  heterogeneous  as  they  are,  which  cling  to 
the  subject.  In  a  still-life,  for  example,  he  is  interested, 
not  in  the. uses  to  which  the  various  objects  might  be 
put  in  daily  life,  but  in  their  shapes  and  in  the  relations 
which  these  shapes  bear  to  each  other.  He  aims,  that 
is  to  say,  not  at  representing  the  objects  imitatively, 
but  at  interpreting  the  emotion  which  they  give  to 
him.  In  the  same  way,  if  his  subject  be  a  stormy  sea, 
he  is  anxious  not  to  destroy  the  unity  of  his  impression 
and  the  unity  of  the  emotion  which  his  picture  is  meant 
to  evoke  by  calling  up  a  host  of  mental  associations, 
such  as  bathing  vans,  piers,  fishing-boats  and  casinos. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  such  an 
idea,  but  the  Post-Impressionists  are  seeking  to  bring 
this  austerity  of  purpose  to  a  finer  pitch  than  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past,  because  they  possess  it  more  con- 
sciously. Sometimes,  even,  they  distort  the  drawing 
of  a  bowl  of  fruit  because  they  are  not  attempting  to 
represent  actualities,  but  to  interpret  a  relation  of  forms 
or  colours.  If  you  want  actualities  you  will  do  better 
to  seek  them  in  real  life  than  in  creative  art. 

This,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Bell  means  when  he  says, 
"  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis'  art  is  practically  independent 
of  association  or  suggestion".  Had  he  been  writing 
for  beginners  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  expressed  him- 
self more  amply  and  therefore  more  clearly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

O.  Raymond  Drey. 
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REVIEWS. 

DISRAELI'S   MERIDIAN.— II. 

"  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield." 
By  W.  F.  Monypenny.  Vol.  II.  London :  Murray. 
1912.    12s.  net. 

IT  is  quite  worth  while  trying  to  understand  Disraeli's 
political  ideas,  which  he  never  changed,  because 
he  and  Burke  are  the  only  two  statesmen  who  ever 
thought  originally  and  systematically  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  parties.  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Bentham, 
Mill,  and  Carlyle  all  thought  and  wrote  much  about 
government.  But  they  were  not  statesmen  :  it  is  the 
combination  of  thought  and  action,  the  union  of  specu- 
lation with  practice,  that  stamp  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Burke  and  Disraeli  with  the  classical  hall- 
mark. Disraeli's  political  philosophy  has  suffered  in 
reputation  from  the  form  into  which  he  chose  to  throw 
it.  Burke  wrote  pamphlets — we  should  now  call  them 
books — and  spoke  essays  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  accordingly  his  ideas  have  become  part  of  the 
thought  and  language  of  all  people  who  write  or  talk 
about  politics.  Disraeli  wrote  novels,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  an  insular  people,  with  a  foggy  climate, 
that  there  can  be  any  serious  politics  in  a  novel.  But 
in  truth  "  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sibyl  "  contain  as  much 
hard  political  thinking,  as  many  shrewd  and  profound 
reflexions  on  the  party  system,  and  as  much  political 
history  as  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents  "  ; 
far  more  of  all  these  things  than  the  "  presumptuous 
and  superficial  "  pages  of  Bolingbroke.  Disraeli,  like 
Burke,  has  been  prejudiced  by  the  confusion  of  his  ideas 
with  his  practice.  Burke  was  supposed  by  the  shallow 
and  unthinking  to  have  deserted  his  principles  when  he 
left  Fox  to  join  Pitt  :  though  of  course  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Disraeli  has  been  taxed  with  a  levity  of 
ideas  because  some  of  his  principles  seemed  Radical, 
and  because  he  attacked  Peel  and  when  he  had  sup- 
planted him  threw  over  the  Protectionists.  Disraeli 
had  read  a  good  deal  of  political  biography — which,  as 
he  truly  said,  is  the  only  real  history — with  keen  intel- 
lectual curiosity  and  perfect  detachment.  He  had  not 
been  to  a  public  school  or  a  university,  he  had  never 
mixed  with  English  boys  of  the  upper  class,  and  his 
early  thoughts  did  not  run  into  the  conventional  moulds. 
He  believed  in  certain  powers  or  interests  :  he  believed 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the 
Press,  and  of  the  masses.  He  hated  the  Whigs  for 
their  exclusiveness,  and  dubbed  them  the  Venetian 
oligarchy,  though  personally  he  admired  and  liked 
Russell  and  Palmerston.  He  always  nursed  a  secret 
contempt  for  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  decay  he 
foresaw  and  predicted  seventy  years  ago.  When  he 
was  at  last  in  power,  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
he  made  the  Queen  Empress  of  India,  a  wise  stroke, 
though  laughed  at  by  the  Radicals.  What  old  gentle- 
men pooh-poohed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as 
"  Young-England  nonsense  "  was  based  on  Disraeli's 
principle  that  there  is  more  sympathy  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  class  than  between  the  middle 
class  and  either.  Thackeray  says  somewhere  that  there 
is  a  common  bond  of  blackguardism  between  the  peerage 
and  the  proletariat,  and  before  the  peerage  had  been 
adulterated  by  the  richards  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
observation. 

Things  have  changed  much  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  hereditary  principle  is  acceptable  to  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated  :  to  the  half-educated 
il  is  anathema.  We  must  not  judge  the  political  philo- 
sophy of  "  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sibyl  "  from  the  churlish 
point  of  view  of  County  Council  school  teachers.  Dis- 
raeli's views  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection  were  clear 
and  sensible.  He  knew  that  the  effect  of  tariffs  on 
national  prosperity  is  always  much  exaggerated  by  both 
parties.  He  was  in  favour  of  moderate  fixed  duties 
of  import  and  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  foreign 
countries.  And  had  not  Peel  made  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  him,  as  Gladstone   made   the   mistake  of 


neglecting  Chamberlain  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  England  ! 
Writing  a  year  before  his  death,  and  looking  back  we 
can  imagine  with  what  yearning  on  his  early  struggles, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  says  in  "  Endymion  "  of  an  answer 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Premier  instead 
of  by  the  Under  Secretary  :  "  The  Minister  was  wrong. 
He  was  not  fond  of  trusting  youth,  but  it  is  a  confidence 
which  should  be  exercised,  particularly  in  the  conduct 
of  a  popular  Assembly.  ...  As  it  was,  he  made  a  per- 
sonal enemy  of  one  who  might  have  ripened  into  a 
devoted  follower,  and  who  from  his  social  influence, 
as  well  as  from  his  political  talents,  was  no  despicable 
foe  ". 

That  is  the  story  of  Peel  and  Disraeli,  in  which  the 
most  painful  incident  is  the  lie  Disraeli  told  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  his  having  asked  for  office. 
When  Peel  formed  his  Government  in  1841  Disraeli 
was  "overwhelmed"  by  his  exclusion,  and  wrote  a 
letter  which,  like  most  begging  letters,  was  pathetic, 
but  was  a  plain  request  for  office.  When  five  years 
later  Peel,  wounded  and  writhing,  said  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Disraeli  was  willing  to  serve  him,  Disraeli 
lost  his  head,  as  Mr.  Monypenny  says,  and,  jumping  up, 
elaborately  denied  that  he  had  ever  asked  for  a  place. 
A  long  explanation  is  always  suspected,  and  whether 
Peel  did  not  produce  the  letter  of  1841  because  he  had 
lost  it,  or  from  magnanimity,  will  never  be  known. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  thing  Disraeli  ever 
did,  for  nobody  believed  him,  and  it  did  not  improve  his 
reputation.  Had  he  frankly  owned  the  soft  impeach- 
ment he  would  have  been  cheered  by  an  Assembly,  half 
of  whose  members  pass  their  time  in  writing  to  Ministers 
for  preferment.  But  nobody  is  always  wise.  Disraeli 
was  under  no  illusions  about  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
or  about  his  Protectionist  friends.  He  regarded 
English  political  parties  as  coolly  and  as  keenly  as  an 
entomologist  regards  insects  through  a  lens.  He  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Free  Trade  was  a  manufacturers' 
move,  countered  by  Factory  Acts  and  social  reform  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords.  But  he  also  saw  that  a  great 
deal  more  than  rents  hung  upon  the  corn-duties.  What 
he  called  the  territorial  system,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land by  the  peers  and  squires,  the  owners  of  land,  was 
fighting  for  its  life.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  those  days  the  landowners,  if  they  advanced  great 
claims,  discharged  great  duties.  They  administered 
the  counties  :  they  not  only  acted  as  magistrates,  as 
they  still  act,  but  they  discharged  all  the  various  func- 
tions which  are  now  performed  by  county  councils  and 
boards  of  guardians  and  school  committees.  Disraeli, 
whose  prescience  was  that  of  a  seer  of  old,  predicted 
the  over-development  of  the  urban  side  of  our  national 
life,  which  followed  steadily  on  the  defeat  of  the  landed 
interest.  Disraeli  made  up  his  mind  (partly,  no  doubt, 
from  personal  motives)  to  fight  the  last  battle  of  the 
territorial  system,  though  he  probably  had  little  or  no 
hope  of  winning,  and  when  he  was  beaten  he  admitted 
the  fact.  With  his  extraordinary  literary  tact  he  per- 
ceived that  by  1850  the  public  had  had  enough  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  that  everybody  was  bored  by 
political  economy,  and  he  dropped  the  whole  subject, 
saying  that  Protection  was  dead  and  damned,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  old  stagers,  who  had  hoisted 
him  into  the  leadership.  Had  Disraeli  been  born  forty 
or  fifty  years  later  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he 
would  have  attempted  to  rehabilitate  the  territorial 
system  by  Tariff  Reform.  Was  not  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  most  potent  secret  his  unconquerable  and  inex- 
haustible belief  in  himself? 

Before  parting  with  this  important  work  we  wish 
to  say  that  in  commenting  on  the  length  of  time  ex- 
pended on  its  production  we  had  no  idea  that  Mr. 
Monypenny 's  labour  had  been  impeded  by  a  state  of 
health  which  causes  deep  regret  to  his  many  friends. 
It  is  an  answer  to  that  part  of  our  criticism,  but  it  is 
the  last  answer  in  the  world  which  we  expected  or 
like  to  receive. 
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EARLY  VICTORIA. 
"  The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria."    Edited  by  Viscount 
Esher.    Two  vols.    London:  Murray.    1912.  36s. 
net. 

A  PRINCESS,  proud  and  headstrong,  affectionate 
A  and  sometimes  perverse,  seated  on  the  lonely 
heights  of  the  Throne".  Lord  Melbourne  told  the 
voun"  Queen  that  people  said  she  was  lofty,  high,  stern 
and  decided,  but  that  was  far  better  than  that  she 
should  be  thought  familiar  or  weak.  "  Collected,  civil, 
hi^h  and  unagitated  "  was  her  own  description  of  her 
demeanour  during  the  "trying  audience"  in  which 
Peel  in  vain  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Bedchamber 
ladies  as  a  condition  of  taking  office.  ' '  The  Tories  wish 
to  treat  me  like  a  girl,  but  I  will  show  them  that  I 
am  Queen  of  England."  And  indeed  the  Tories  them- 
selves had  desired  that  she  should  mount  the  throne, 
not  as  Victoria  I.,  but  as  Elizabeth  II.  Sixty  years 
later  she  had  become  that  aloof  and  mysterious  figure 
the  awe  of  whom  brooded  over  the  great  castle  in  which 
grave  men  trod  softly  and  spoke  low.  But  this  was  a 
high-spirited  young  woman,  not  a  strong-minded  virago. 
We  have  never  read  anything  more  human  or  feminine 
than  the  present  diaries  of  Majesty  in  its  teens,  so 
transparentlv  straightforward,  so  naive,  lively,  and 
girlish.  "  Everybody  "  she  writes  plaintively,  "  grows 
but  me  ".  "  Lehzen  often  said  that  she  had  never  seen 
such  a  passionate  and  naughty  child  as  I  was  ;  but  I 
never  told  a  falsehood."  She  speaks  of  "  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  to  see  poor  stupid  me  ".  There  are  some 
omissions  in  these  journals  written  between  1832  and 
1840 — the  post-accession  ones  were  compiled  for  the 
Queen's  eye  only.  But  Lord  Esher,  who  edits  them  by 
the  command  of  King  Edward  and  authorisation  of  the 
present  King,  seems  to  have  softened  down  nothing  that 
is  characteristic. 

Queen  Victoria  saw  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  when  she  was  born  "  the  mighty  spirit  of  Napoleon 
brooded  still  behind  the  palisades  of  Longwood,  and 
George  III. 's  white  and  weary  head  could  still  be  seen 
at  the  window  of  his  library  at  Windsor  ".  Twenty 
years  later  she  was  discussing  the  new  Rail-Roads 
(notice  the  hyphen).  "I  observed  that  these  Steam- 
Carriages  are  very  dangerous."  Old-fashioned  people 
still  (with  Shakespeare)  spoke  of  Rome  as  "Room" 
and  gold  as  "  goold  ",  while  Brougham  insisted  on 
talking  about  Touloon,  Bordoxe  (Bordeaux),  and  Font- 
blanky.  Eton  boys  had  for  breakfast  a  half-roll  with 
a  dab  of  butter  and  a  glass  of  milk  and  water.  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  Queen's  mentor,  had  seen  Warren 
Hastings  tried.  He  urged  on  her  (in  vain)  "this 
vaccination".  People  will  read  these  volumes  to  get 
the  atmosphere  and  gossip  in  excelsis  of  the  'thirties. 
But  their  interest  is  really  dramatic,  that  of  a  duet 
between  April  and  November,  between  a  fledgling 
monarch  and  the  wise  old  fatherly  ex-roue  of  whom 
she  wrote  :  "  The  confidence  of  the  Crown  !  God 
knows,  no  Minister,  no  friend,  ever  possessed  it  so 
entirely  ".  In  the  Ministerial  crisis  of  May  1839  she 
clung  to  him  pathetically.  "  'You  will  not  forsake 
me.'  I  held  his  hand  for  a  little  while,  unable  to  leave 
go,  and  he  gave  me  such  a  look  of  kindness,  pity,  and 
affection,  and  could  hardly  utter  for  tears  1  Oh  !  no'." 
Woman,  even  a  sovereign,  is  ever  deuteragonist  on  the 
stage.  But  one  day  Prince  Charming  came  along  from 
Almaine,  and  then,  with  "  God  bless  you,  Ma'am  ", 
the  old  man  gave  place.  Melbourne,  says  Lord  Esher, 
never  forgot  that  the  Girl  to  whom  he  was  acting  as 
guardian  and  tutor  was  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms. 
Princess  Lieven  described  the  pair  :  the  composure,  the 
prudent  reserve,  the  air  of  command  and  dignity,  the 
pretty  smile  of  the  child  Queen,  creating  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  on  the  spectator,  and  at  her  side 
the  veteran  wearing  a  look  of  contented  affection  and 
easy  respect.  In  the  Diary  Melbourne's  colloquial 
frankness — that  of  a  fearless  and  careless  aristocrat — 
appears  without  the  forms  of  ceremony.  He  even  says 
"  I'll  bet  you  ",  and  the  Queen  laughingly  told  him 
that  he  said  things  about  her  family  which  he  would 


not  permit  to  be  said  of  his  own.  But  Gladstone  spoke 
once  of  the  "perfect  relations"  between  the  two. 
Wellington,  the  Prime  Minister's  political  antagonist, 
hoped  he  would  establish  himself  permanently  in  the 
Palace,  though  he  did  not  quite  like  his  way  of  joking 
about  everything,  even  religion. 

Melbourne  in  turn  was  always  honourably  fair  in 
speaking  of  his  opponents.  Why,  then,  did  the  Queen 
begin  her  reign  with  such  a  frankly  partisan  detestation 
of  the  Opposition  that  Melbourne  told  her  the  Eton  boys 
believed  she  kept  the  school  at  arm's  length  as  being 
a  nest  of  Toryism?  It  was  always,  "We  shall  have 
a  majority  "  or  "  The  elections  went  against  us  ". 
Tories  were  banned  even  from  court  functions.  The 
traditions  of  the  dynasty,  of  course,  were  Whig  and 
Low  Church.  "The  Whigs  brought  us  in",  mur- 
mured the  Royal  Dukes  when  George  III.  went  Tory. 
Queen  Victoria  reminded  Peel  that  she  had  "always 
been  brought  up  in  very  strong  feelings  on  the  other 
side  "  from  his.  She  quarrelled  with  her  half-sister, 
Feodore,  for  calling  Louis  Philippe,  and  also  William 
and  Mary  in  1688,  usurpers.  And  yet  Lord  Esher 
declares  that  "her  mind  was  free  from  any  political 
bias  or  complexion,  and  ready  to  receive  the  impress 
of  her  constitutional  Ministers  ".  The  fact  is  that 
her  political  opinions,  like  those  of  all  generous  and 
ardent  young  women,  were  purely  personal.  "  I 
implore  Providence  to  grant  that  the  true  and  good- 
cause  may  prosper  under  the  guidance  of  my  kind 
Lord  Melbourne."  Both  he  and  his  sovereign  pupil 
were  avowedly  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  Parliament  and  its 
factions  as  ever  Charles  and  Strafford  wrere.  In  the  Bed- 
chamber struggle  the  Queen  and  her  Minister  were 
defending  the  relics  of  personal  government  against  a 
whiggish  Conservatism,  though  Lord  Esher  speaks  of 
Melbourne  as  "  skilfully  pruning  away  ideas  dangerous 
in  a  British  Sovereign  ".  That  is  conventional  talk. 
We  found  last  year  what  it  meant.  But  at  any  rate 
Victoria  was  bravely  resolved  her  crown  should  not 
be  a  cypher,  and  Melbourne  should  be  Grand  Vizier. 
Fortunately  he  was  no  prig.  The  Diary  is  full  of  his 
whimsical  sayings,  which  the  Queen  had  enough  sense 
of  humour  to  laugh  at  and  record.  Her  ecclesiastical 
opinions  reflected,  doubtless,  his  Low  Church  but  un- 
Evangelical  Erastianism  ;  he  denounced  even  the  cathe- 
dral services  of  that  day  as  "  papistical  and  theatrical", 
and  detested  Methodism  almost  as  much  as  Tractarian- 
ism.  He  dissuaded  the  Queen  from  going  twice  to 
church  of  a  Sunday  as  her  uncle  Leopold  wished.  Mel- 
bourne himself  had  left  off  going  at  all  after  leaving 
Eton.  He  said  he  was  a  Quietist.  But  he  did  not  try 
seriously  to  disturb  an  earnest  piety. 

The  two  things  of  most  interest  in  the  Diary,  as  told 
from  the  inside,  relate  to  the  Queen's  coronation  and 
betrothal.  One  point  is  cleared  up  about  the  former. 
To  put  on  .the  colobium  slndonis  and  supertunica 
after  the  anointing,  the  Queen  retired  into  S.  Edward's 
Chapel.  Before  Prince  Albert  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
young  Queen  confesses  to  tendresses  for  various  dearest 
boy-cousins.  But — not  wholly  to  Melbourne's  liking — 
it  was  the  Inevitable  He  that  was  chosen  at  last.  The 
Queen  was  bent  on  making  him  King  Consort  rather 
than  Prince  Consort.  There  was  something  of  a  story* 
book  princess  in  this  wilful  and  proud  young  creature, 
always  galloping  about  Windsor  Forest,  or  reviewing 
her  army,  or  opening — she  preferred  closing — her  Par- 
liament ;  small,  slight,  but  stately,  and  every  inch  a 
queen  ;  despotic  but  tender-hearted  and  noble.  Lord 
Esher  says  that  she  had  a  commonplace  and  inadequate 
education  and  was  not  intellectual ;  but  it  is  not  every 
young  lady  who,  while  her  hair  is  being  dressed,  gets 
through  the  solid  pile  of  literature — one  book  was  the 
"  Eikon  Basilike  " — which  is  mentioned  in  the  Diary. 
The  pen-and-ink  figure  sketches  here  reproduced  are 
decidedly  spirited.  We  ought  to  say  that  a  valuable 
feature,  which  must  have  been  very  laborious,  of  these 
volumes  is  the  immense  number  of  biographical  foot- 
notes, much  of  the  credit  for  which  is  due,  the  Editor 
says,  to  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Childers.  He  hints  that 
no  further  instalment  of  the  Journals  may  be  expected 
for  many  years  to  come. 
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AN  EXQUISITE  LITERARY  TASTER. 

"A  Survey  of  English  Literature:  1780-1830."  By 
Oliver  Elton.  Two  vols.  London  :  Arnold.  1912. 
21s.  net. 

ON  works  of  art,  says  Professor  Elton,  "our  last 
word  must  be:  Is  it  well  done?  Does  it  last? 
What  is  it  to  me?  Even  the  further  question,  How 
does  it  arise?  is  less  ultimate  and  imperative  ".  The 
summaries  and  studies  of  tendency  in  his  first  and  last 
chapters  are  the  natural  complement  of  his  survey, 
though  his  chapter  of  Anticipations  shows  him  less  to 
advantage  than  his  main  theme.  But  he  has  made  his 
book  somewhat  heavy  reading  by  dilating  on  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  artistic  aspects  of  his  authors. 
He  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  their  literary  ancestors  and 
descendants,  and  sometimes  imputing  parentage  when 
we  find  an  accidental  not  a  family  likeness.  He  knows 
so  much  and  elaborates  so  much  that  the  total  impres- 
sion of  his  view  of  a  notable  figure  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  grasp.  But,  by  the  way,  he  generally  says  some- 
thing so  essentially  right  and  witty  or  selects  so 
illuminating  a  passage  as  the  true  guide  to  its  author's 
thought  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  a  word  unread. 
Such  felicities  are  in  a  more  natural  and  easy  style 
than  the  bulk  of  the  Professor's  work,  which  tends 
to  undue  elaboration  of  phrase  and  theme.  In  so 
thickly  crowded  a  period  there  is  no  time  surely  to 
moralise  as  the  Early  Victorians  did.  Yet  a  paragraph 
on  Godwin  begins  in  this  style:  "Most  men  after 
vanity  and  heat  of  blood  have  long  obscured  their  logic, 
learn  a  little  from  the  visitations  of  experience,  which 
comes  like  a  whiff  of  ammonia  to  clear  the  brain  ". 
The  ammonia  is  characteristic  of  a  style  which  ran- 
sacks nature,  the  arts  and  sciences  for  the  expression 
of  subtle  moods  and  qualities  in  literature.  Coleridge, 
we  learn,  could  write  "  verse  in  a  thin,  tender,  old- 
fashioned,  water-colour  kind  of  English  ",  and  the 
traditional  strain  of  melancholy  among  eighteenth- 
century  writers  is  "what  we  feel  when  looking  at  the 
softly  limned  tops  of  English  elm-trees  under  the  moon- 
light ".  This  is  pretty,  but  seems  to  us  a  trifle  fan- 
tastic. The  moon  is  up  frequently  in  the  works  of 
Byron,  but  we  doubt  if  in  actual  life  it  makes  the  average 
modern  observer  Byronic.  It  is  a  scatterbrain  more 
than  a  melancholy  planet. 

The  "reunion  of  poetry  and  prose  under  the  rule 
of  the  free  imagination  "  and  "  the  convalescence  of  the 
feeling  for  beauty  "  are  two  of  the  main  features  of 
the  period  under  survey,  and  the  phrases  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  Professor  Elton's  sound  conclusions.  He 
notes  also  with  equal  truth  and  humour  the  way  in 
which  writers  of  the  time  insisted  on  confessing  them- 
selves before  the  world,  a  habit  or  vice  which  reached 
its  height  in  the  publication  of  Hazlitt's  sordid  "  Liber 
Amoris  ",  duly  reprinted,  of  course,  for  the  delectation 
of  an  age  which  loves  the  follies  of  great  men.  When 
not  confessing  themselves,  prose  writers  had  a  free 
way  with  the  personalities  of  their  friends,  and  we 
think  one  of  the  worst  offenders,  De  Quincey,  is  let  off 
too  easily  here  for  his  seemingly  innocuous  but  really 
spiteful  memories  of  his  friends.  Yet  what  effective 
writing  it  was  ! 

This  book  should  do  something  to  revive  the  fame 
of  many  a  master  who  is  ignored  by  the  futile  prosers 
of  to-day.  Expressing  our  admiration  for  Professor 
Elton's  erudition  and  the  wide  range  of  his  sympathies, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  of  the  greater 
men  he  has  treated.  The  "immense  curve  of  Burke's 
political  thinking  "  is  one  of  his  neat  phrases  which 
show  that  he  is  not  "  out  ",  like  the  usual  biographer, 
to  defend  a  hero  against  reason  and  history.  His 
summary  of  the  variety  and  resource  of  Burke's  style 
is  admirable,  and  he  fully  recognises  the  influence  of 
Cicero,  which  stood  for  more  in  Burke  than  that  of 
Bolingbrokc.  The  chapters  on  Scott's  verse  and  prose 
are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  some  of  the  best  in  the  book, 
and  do  full  justice  to  a  writer  who  is  not  typically 
literary  and  apt  to  be  underrated   in   an  age  which] 


believes  in  "  fine  writing  ".  Scott's  lyrical  gift  is  duly 
appreciated,  and  in  the  citation  of  his  verses  Pro- 
fessor Elton  shows  excellent  taste.  The  verdicts  of 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  on  the  Waverleys — the  one  shallow 
the  other  fantastic — are  rightly  discounted.  We  were 
surprised  for  the  moment  to  find  twice  as  much  space 
awarded  to  "  Castle  Dangerous  "  as  to  "  Redgaunt- 
let  ",  but  a  later  page  rectifies  this  lapse.  There  is  the 
"soul  of  romance"  in  the  final  scene  where  Charles 
Edward  sails  away,  also,  we  should  add,  in  the  elusive 
Greenmantle,  though  she  turned  out  to  be  only  a  sister. 
The  comparison  of  Scott  with  Balzac  has  its  points, 
but  we  cannot  credit  Scott  with  any  such  longueurs 
of  antiquarian  details  as  the  Frenchman  allows  himself, 
and  we  are  astonished  to  find  the  artificial  "  Contes 
Drolatiques  "  put  down  as  the  best  of  his  work. 

The  account  of  Jane  Austen  may  appear  somewhat 
cool  to  an  admirer,  but  it  is  judicious  and  particularly 
good  on  the  limitations  which  made  her  art  a  success. 
As  to  style,  the  preponderance  of  such  negative  terms 
as  "  not  unabsurd  "  might  have  been  noted  ;  it  is  quite 
in  the  Oxford  tradition  of  irony  and  understatement, 
and  Jane  Austen  derived  on  both  sides  from  Oxford 
dons.  We  like  the  description  of  her  as  a  female 
Congreve,  which  might  have  been  fortified  by  a  note 
regarding  her  excursions  into  slang — "  a  little  hop  " 
for  a  dance.  On  Lamb  (whom  a  man  of  letters 
who  ought  to  know  better  described  the  other  day  as 
a  "  poor  creature  "),  on  Hazlitt  and  the  Coleridges 
Professor  Elton  is  singularly  happy.  His  analysis  of 
the  special  quality  of  Keats'  poetry  goes  deeper  than  any 
we  have  seen.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  laid  stress 
on  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  a  talent  which 
gives  us  very  bad  verse  on  one  early  page  and  a  poem 
that  will  live  on  the  next.  Keats  had  little  education 
as  generally  conceived,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  be 
one  of  Dryden's  scholars  as  well  as  a  supreme  Miltonian. 
From  Spenser  and  the  Jacobean  poets,  Professor  Elton 
insists,  not  from  Lempriere,  Keats  learnt  his  classic 
stories  of  Endymion,  Glaucus  and  Pan,  and  he  goes 
on  :  "  In  this  mixed,  surcharged  form  the  antique  came 
to  him,  with  the  profusion,  the  heady  perfume,  the 
formlessness  of  Nature  herself,  as  of  a  bean-field  over 
which  bees  are  murmuring".  This  seems  to  us 
perilously  near  gush.  The  precise  merits  of  Byron — 
the  defects  are  obvious — are  of  an  unusual  sort,  and 
we  think  Professor  Elton  goes  some  way — much  further 
than  Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance — to  explain  them, 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  "  the  foreign  e'stimate  of  his 
greatness  is  truer  and  sounder,  than  the  English  esti- 
mate "  as  formed  by  competent  judges.  Foreigners 
have  made  erudite  and  valuable  contributions  to  English 
criticism,  but,  when  it  comes  to  estimating  so  subtle 
a  thing  as  poetry,  the  native  voice  must  decide.  We 
have  a  birthright  in  English  which  no  study  can  equal. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  care  twopence  when  Tolstoy 
says  that  "  King  Lear  "  is  nonsense. 

We  often  disagree  with  Professor  Elton's  obiter  dicta 
when  we  applaud  his  conclusions,  but,  if  space  allowed, 
we  should  like  to  quote  many  a  passage  which  shows 
sound  thinking  backed  by  research  and  a  decided  gift 
for  its  exposition.  We  mention  in  conclusion  two 
excellent  things.  In  the  greater  part  of  his  verse 
"  Moore  shows  a  rare  technical  facility  in  finding  poetic 
phraseology  for  an  obvious  kind  of  sentiment,  never 
ignoble  and  yet  never  transfigured  ".  Here  finally  is 
a  sensible  reduction  of  literary  cant.  Speaking  of  the 
description  or  Lamb  as  an  Elizabethan,  the  Professor 
adds  that  the  prose  of  that  period  has  been  overrated. 
"  Few  of  Dryden's  predecessors,  except  Shakespeare, 
could  talk  naturally  or  easily  in  prose.  They  are  apt 
cither  to  trip  entangled  in  the  purple  train  of  their  long 
sentences,  or  to  deal  in  curt  and  teasing  short  phrases 
without  bearable  transitions.  There  is  current  in  this 
matter  a  good  deal  of  antiquarian  idolatry."  That 
was  worth  saying,  and  recently  in  reading  some  of 
Ralegh's  letters  we  had  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
purple  patches  in  his  big  "  History  "  which  idmirers 
endlessly  repeat. 

The  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  amazingly 
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full  and  complete.  They  afford  a  clue  to  all  the  best 
editions  as  well  as  a  host  of  fugitive  papers  and 
criticisms.  Examining  them  with  deliberate  care,  we 
can  suggest  no  material  additions,  and  in  one  case  only 
have  we  happened  on  a  slip — Joseph  Knight  was  an 
excellent  Wordsworthian,  but  not  the  editor  of 
Wordsworth. 

DIVUS  TALMAGIUS. 

"T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  as  I  Knew  Kirn."    An  Auto- 
biography.   London:  Murray.    1912.  12s. 

"C*  ROM  the  first  tooth  and  measles  down  to  the  high- 
J-  falutin  newspaper  obituaries— a  biographical 
appendix  has  been  added  by  Mrs.  Talmage — this  is 
a  record  of  seventy  years  of  colossal  commonplace,  of 
stupendous  advertisement  and  success.  We  get  the 
impression  of  a  spiritual  Barnum  of  much  singleness 
of  mind  and  sincerity  of  conviction,  shrewd,  generous 
and  wallowing  in  popularity.  No  call  ever  came  to 
"  the  world's  greatest  preacher  "  to  betake  himself  to 
any  desert  way  between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza.  Not  his 
the  vox  clamantis  in  eremo,  nor  can  we  conceive  Dr. 
Talmage  as  being  made  like  unto  a  pelican  in  the  wilder- 
ness or  the  owl  that  is  in  the  desert.  Henry  Martyn 
died  just  a  century  ago  in  an  Asiatic  village  without 
having  made  a  single  convert,  and  S.  Francis  found 
the  birds  more  attentive  than  his  countrymen.  The 
auto-salpingal  art  had  not  then  been  invented,  nor  yet 
the  millionaire  Pullman-car  evangelist.  Talmage 
recurs  to  this  many  times.  He  was  no  mil- 
lionaire, and,  if  his  income  did  exceed  that  of  the 
President,  it  was  earned  by  hard  work.  "  A  good 
moral  character  can  be  accompanied  by  affluent  circum- 
stances ",  and  he  handsomely  "donated"  his  salary 
to  the  Tabernacle  while  it  was  in  building.  When  he 
lectured  for  nothing,  it  was  a  throw-back  of  from  $500 
to  Siooo  a  lecture — as  much  as  a  music-hall  star  gets. 
A  syndicate  circulated  his  sermons  weekly  among 
180,000,000  people — but  elsewhere  he  estimates  it  at 
25,000,000 — in  many  languages,  so  that,  he  says,  "  I 
have  had  the  world  for  my  audience  as  no  man  ever 
had  "  ;  "  my  name  had  become  a  symbol  of  the  Gospel 
message ;  there  was  a  universal  recognition  of  my 
work  ".  When  he  started  to  tour  the  globe,  an  admirer 
described  it  as  a  walk  among  his  congregation,  to 
whom,  his  widow  says,  he  was  ever  a  radiant  mystery. 
If  seven  cities  claimed  Homer  dead,  many  capitals  bid 
for  Talmage  alive,  and  promised  to  build  him  vast 
auditoria.  Like  Alexander,  he  had  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  when  finally  he  was  installed  at  Washing- 
ton his  text  was  "  All  Heaven  is  looking  on  ". 

Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  American  simplicity  and 
naivete  about  this  career  of  mammoth  prosperity  which 
is  rather  pleasing,  though  it  would  jar  horribly  if  related 
of  a  Keble  or  a  Father  John  of  Cronstadt.  Crowned 
heads  tumbled  over  one  another  to  present  Dr.  Tal- 
mage with  gold  tea-services,  but  it  all  seems  to  fit  the 
frankly  Martin  Chuzzlewit  atmosphere.  The  man 
is  no  humbug  and  never  whines.  Indeed  there  was 
nothing  to  whine  about.  Perfect  health,  absolute 
success,  enhanced  only  by  the  jealous  attacks  of  cer- 
tain rival  preachers,  the  friendship  of  Gladstone,  the 
rearing  of  four  gigantic  Tabernacles,  of  which  three 
were  mysteriously  and  perhaps  maliciously  burned — 
what  more  could  a  human  being  want?  As  he  says, 
if  ever  he  had  a  boil  it  was  in  the  right  place  :  those 
of  the  pillar-saints,  we  fancy,  were  not.  He  was  no 
theologian,  but  "  people  don't  want  the  scientific  study 
of  religion  ".  A  photograph  shows  the  great  preacher 
in  his  "  first  church" — sofa  and  fauteuils  at  what  we 
should  call  the  east  end,  the  "  baptismal  altar  "  for 

applying  the  holy  chrism  " — transatlantic  ecclesiology 
has  a  nomenclature  of  its  own — just  in  front,  and  a 
general  look  of  luxury,  of  pew-rents  and  what  Bacon 
calls  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Covenant  oozing  oilily 
over  everything.  Names  like  Tabernacle  and  Sabbath 
keep  up  the  Hebraic  illusion. 

Besides  his  allocutions  urbi  et  orbi,  Dr.  Talmage 
took  a  fervent  interest  in  home  politics,  which  indeed 


occupy  a  great  part  of  this  volume.  To  him  both  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  were  "  great  loathsome 
carcases  of  iniquity",  the  rival  ministers  to  "our 
terrific  national  carnalism  ".  Astute  and  villainous 
politicians,  depending  on  the  votes  of  criminals,  piloted 
themselves  into  power,  under  the  mask  of  reform,  and 
the  only  cheering  thought  was  that  there  were  no  lower 
political  depths  to  reach.  Brooklyn  especially,  with 
276  churches,  was  "  intolerably  wicked  ".  "  The 
infamy  of  politics  is  broad  and  wide."  A  paradise 
of  pleasure  was  the  ideal  of  a  spoiled  and  pampered 
nation,  which  self-rule  had  corrupted.  None  the  less 
he  was  confident  that  Christ's  return  to  reign  would 
be  from  American  skies — how  could  it  be  amidst  the 
"  alien  thrones  of  Europe  "?— to  glorify  democracy  and 
make  everyone  rich  and  healthy.  American  hustle  was 
God's  will — •"  there  is  no  sanctity  in  tardiness  ". 
Europe  at  war  "  made  the  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  our  enlightened  liberty  greater  than  ever".  This 
ardour  for  freedom  did  not  stop  Talmage  from  being 
a  prohibitionist,  or  from  getting  George  Sand  banished, 
or  from  denouncing  flirtation  and  theatre-going, 
though  he  defended  "  Church  fairs  "  against  the 
"  Episcopal  bishops  "  (  !),  and  also  prize-fights.  "  If 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  met  a  distinguished  Zulu  on  the  field 
of  English  battle,  what  a  saving  of  time  and  money  !  " 
This  is  one  of  the  few  gleams  of  humour  in  the  book 
— most  people  would  have  leapt  at  the  chance  of  a  joke 
when  the  insomnia  of  preachers  is  mentioned.  But 
there  is  a  good  phrase  here  and  there.  Thus  his 
shouting  "  Sit  down  !  "  during  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
"a  cricket  addressing  a  cyclone",  and  his  religious 
position  is  described  as  that  of  an  independent  sentry 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  old  religious  camping-ground. 
At  the  end  he  said,  "  I  have  lived  among  crowds,  and 
yet  have  been  much  of  the  time  quite  alone  ".  Dr. 
Talmage  saw  our  Edward  VII. 's  reign.  His  father, 
toll-keeper,  elder,  preacher,  sheriff,  sang  in  the  choir 
at  Washington's  obsequies,  14  December  1799.  Is  there 
any  future  in  America  for  that  old  pious  family-Bible 
bringing-up  as  a  background  and  starting-point  of 
spiritual  spread-eagleism?  Will  a  Talmage  be  possible 
a  generation  hence?  And  this  reminds  us  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  remark  (no  reporters  being  present)  on  one 
of  Dr.  Talmage's  friends  :  "  There  has  not  been  such 
a  man  for  three  hundred  years,  and  Providence  will  be 
very  hard  on  us  if  there  is  such  a  man  again  for  three 
hundred  years  more  ". 


IRISH  PEDIGREES. 

"  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  of  Ireland."  New  Edition. 
Revised  by  A.  C.  Fox-Davies.  London :  Harrison. 
1912.    32s.  6d. 

IT  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  an  Irish  pedigree.  Few  family 
records  have  survived  that  constant  state  of  tribal  war- 
fare which  was  the  chronic  condition  of  Ireland  before 
the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  the  Pale.  The  early 
Viceroys  were  men  of  great  parts,  and  did  their  best 
to  establish  some  form  of  settled  Government  wherever 
the  King's  writ  ran;  but  later  on  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  weakened  the  Central 
Executive,  and  many  an  Anglo-Norman  family  became 
"  Hibernior  ipsis  Hibernis  "  during  these  troublous 
times.  When  British  supremacy  reasserted  itself  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  the  soldiers  who  overran 
the  country  showed  but  little  regard  for  Keltic  or 
monastic  records.  The  Plantation  of  Ulster  and  the 
Cromwellian  Settlement  did  even  greater  mischief, 
whilst  the  new  settlers  were,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, mere  adventurers  who  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  their  pedigrees.  The  fear  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Penal  Laws  led  those  Irish  Catholics  who  still  retained 
a  small  remnant  of  their  estates  to  destroy  papers  and 
records  which,  by  proclaiming  their  prior  rights  to 
neighbouring  estates,  might  rouse  the  jealousy  of  their 
new  proprietors  and  encourage  the  mean  profession  of 
the  Protestant  Discoverer  who  claimed  their  lands 
and  leaseholds  solely  as  an  informer.    Since  then  the 
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proverbial  carelessness  of  the  Irishman,  both  lay  and 
cleric,  has  been  responsible  for  the  loss  and  destruction 
of  many  parish  registers  and  other  local  records  which 
might  otherwise  prove  invaluable  to  the  searcher  and 
the  historian. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  all  these  disasters  it  is  indeed 
a  miracle  that  so  much  valuable  material  has  survived 
to  the  present  day.  The  attainders,  wardships, 
liveries,  and  alienations  of  estates  have  only  been  pre- 
served in  part,  but  the  Exchequer  Decrees  and  Post- 
Mortem  Inquisitions  which  have  been  indexed  by 
Lodge,  and  are  in  the  Irish  Record  Office,  afford  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  information.  Mr.  Mills, 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Irish  Records,  has  begun  to 
catalogue  the  Justiciary  Rolls ;  but  this  work  is  pro- 
ceeding slowly,  and  will  not  be  complete  for  many 
years  to  come.  These  documents  enable  many  an 
Anglo-Irish  family  to  trace  their  history  back  to  the 
days  of  Strongbow,  though  the  anarchy  of  the  English 
Pale  in  the  fifteenth  century  may  leave  a  few  gaps 
which  can  only  be  filled  with  difficulty.  The  calendars 
of  the  Carew  and  Irish  State  Papers  also  furnish  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  help.  The  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  "  and  of  Lough  Ce,  the  genealogies  of  O'Clery 
and  MacFirbis,  the  Irish  MSS.  in  Trinity  College  and 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 
the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  and  of  Innisfallen  are 
eminently  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  compile  a  Keltic 
genealogy  ;  but  their  value  is  much  impaired  by  the 
consistent  ignoring  of  dates  and  marriages  by  so  many 
native  Irish  bards.  It  may  have  been  inadvisable  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  relationship  at  a  time 
when  the  strongest  member  of  the  tribe,  whether  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate,  could  vindicate  his  right  to  the 
chieftainship  by  mere  force  of  arms. 

Much  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  be 
gleaned  also  from  the  Fiants  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  those  early 
pleadings  and  answers  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
which  start  with  1550  and  continue  down  to  1635. 
James  I.  grants,  the  Strafford  Survey  so  far  as  avail- 
able, the  Transplantation  Papers,  Connaught  certifi- 
cates, and  Decrees  of  Innocence  bridge  over  a  very 
disturbed  period  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
Charles  II.,  and,  though  by  no  means  complete, 
solve  many  a  genealogical  puzzle,  whilst  the  Chiches- 
ter House  certificates,  the  wills,  intestacies,  marriage 
licences,  Chancery  and  Exchequer  pleas,  answers, 
and  decrees  connect  many  an  Irish  family  with  their 
forebears  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
These  records  are  furthermore  assisted  by  a  study  of 
the  memorials  which  have  been  entered  at  the  Registry 
of  Deeds  since  1700.  The  Protestant  parish  registers 
are  by  no  means  complete ;  but  the  destruction  of 
many  of  them  has  been  arrested  by  their  transfer  to 
the  Dublin  Record  Office,  and  the  Dublin  Parish 
Register  Society  has  lately  undertaken  the  task  of 
indexing  and  printing  those  which  belong  to  Dublin 
and  Londonderry.  The  Catholic  parish  registers  are 
in  a  worse  state,  as  none  of  the  Dublin  parishes 
have  preserved  theirs  further  back  than  S.  Michan's, 
Halston  Street,  which  starts  with  1725.  S.  Mary's, 
Marlborough  Street ;  S.  Paul's,  Arran  Quay ; 
S.  Andrew's,  Westland  Row;  S.  Nicholas',  Francis 
Street;  S.  James',  as  well  as  S.  Michael's  and 
S.  John's,  include  most  of  the  eighteenth-century  bap- 
tisms and  a  certain  number  of  marriages,  but  the  country 
parish  registers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  rarely 
go  further  back  than  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  great  deal  relating  to  these  families  may, 
however,  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  the  archives  of  Simancas  and  Madrid,  Vienna, 
Brussels,  and  of  the  Vatican. 

Burke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners  "  and  the  sub- 
sequent editions  of  the  "  Landed  Gentry  "  have  been 
much  criticised  for  publishing  as  authentic  pedigrees 
whose  only  merit  was  that  they  had  been  registered  in 
Ulster's  office;  still  these  works  have  rendered  the  most 
valuable  service  to  genealogists  by  recording  much 
valuable  information  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
irretrievably  lost.    It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  these 


pedigrees  have  not  given  wherever  possible  the  dates  of 
the  month  on  which  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths  took 
place,  or  placed  upon  record  the  localities  where  these 
events  occurred.  It  may  be  argued  that  to  do  so 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  size  of  the  volume ; 
but  its  value  would  have  been  equally  enhanced.  Every 
successive  edition  has  necessarily  shown  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor.  The  present  editor  may  not 
know  much  about  Irish  genealogies ;  but  he  has  had 
the  help  of  three  painstaking  Irish  authorities  whom 
he  quotes  in  his  preface.  He  might  also  have  men- 
tioned Mr.  Martin  J.  Blake,  whose  work  can  easily  be 
detected  in  the  admirable  pedigrees  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Blakes,  as  well  as  of  other  Galway 
families.  It  ist  however,  doubtful  whether  the  editor 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  this  edition  when  he  claims 
that  "  every  coat  of  arms  has  been  carefully  scrutinised 
and  compared  with  the|  original  records  in  Ulster's 
office  ",  or  when  he  argues  that  "  every  single  one 
which  is  quoted  herein  can  be  relied  upon  as  borne  by 
unquestionable  right  ".    Really  ! 

We  hardly  care  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of 
those  genealogies  which  have  been  made  inside  and  out- 
side the  Heralds  College.  Hard  things  have  been 
said  of  Cook,  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms,  and  of  Dug- 
dale,  Garter  King  of  Arms  ;  but  whatever  criticisms  may 
be  levelled  at  the  English  College  the  case  of  Ulster's 
office  is  immeasurably  weaker.  Terry,  who  was  Athlone 
Herald  to  King  James  II.,  and  who  supplied  the  officers 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  with  countless  fictitious  coats  and 
pedigrees,  was  bad  enough  ;  but  John  Hawkins  and 
Sir  William  Hawkins,  who  reigned  as  Ulster  Kings-of- 
Arms,  were  ten  times  worse.  Both  drove  a  roaring 
trade  by  the  sale  of  quarterings,  coats  and  pedigrees 
to  Irishmen  who  had  entered  the  service  of  France, 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  who  were  bound  at  all  cost  to 
prove  their  noble  descent.  These  works  of  fiction  were 
mostly  executed  by  their  subordinate,  Charles  Linacre, 
or  O'Luinin,  the  so-called  "  antiquary  of  Ireland  ",  an 
impostor,  who  cannot  even  be  trusted  when  he  deals 
with  those  matters  that  must  have  been  known  to  his 
clients.  When  he  approaches  the  earlier  generations, 
not  only  were  the  Christian  names  absolute  fabrica- 
tions, but  marriages  into  neighbouring  families  were 
invented  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
of  these  pedigrees  cover  ten  or  fifteen  generations 
without  giving  a  single  date.  Doubtless-  these  authori- 
ties were  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Ulster's  office  pos- 
sessed but  few  original  documents  beyond  some  MSS. 
such  as  O'Farrell's  "  Linea  Antiqua  ",  a  valuable 
record  of  Keltic  genealogies,  those  pedigrees  which  had 
been  already  registered  and  the  funeral  entries  which 
only  established  the  authorised  user  by  individuals  or 
families  of  specified  coats-of-arms  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  documents  which  are  now  in  the  Record 
Office  had  not  then  been  catalogued  or  indexed,  and  a 
search  involved  endless  trouble. 

These  difficulties  have  excused  the  action  of  Ulster's 
office  in  giving  confirmations  where  arms  have  not  been 
registered  by  a  direct  ancestor  ;  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  these  confirmations  have  more  intrinsic  value 
than  a  grant.  They  are  usually  given  on  proof  of  user 
by  a  direct  ancestor  a  hundred  years  ago,  who,  for  all 
that  is  now  known,  may  himself  have  purchased  the 
slab  or  seal  from  the  nearest  undertaker  or  heraldic 
engraver.  This  is  bad  enough  in  itself ;  but  may  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  imperative  necessity.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  certificates  have  been 
refused  to  the  descendants  of  many  an  old  Irish  family 
who  cannot  establish  the  necessary  evidence  of  regis- 
tration by  a  direct  ancestor,  and  that  O'Grady's  and 
O'Connors  whose  pedigrees  were  unquestioned  and 
whose  forefathers  bore  arms  long  before  the  institution 
of  the  College  have  had  to  accept  confirmations  in 
their  stead.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  several 
of  these  eighteenth-century  pedigrees  have  been 
eliminated  from  recent  editions,  yet  the  arms  they 
established  arc  accepted  as  genuine.  This  new  edition 
contains  so  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  that 
the  opening  of  this  thorny  question  by  the  editor  appears 
all  the  more  unfortunate. 
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A    NATION'S  HERO. 

"  King-Errant."     By  Flora  Annie   Steel.     London  ■ 

Heinemann.  1912.  6s. 
"  THIS  is  not  a  novel,  neither  is  it  a  history.  It  is 
J-  the  life-story  of  a  man."  With  these  words 
the  book  "  King-Errant"  is  introduced  and  its  scope 
defined.  It  has' been  written,  perhaps,  to  give  a  neces- 
sary reminder  that  Zahir-ud-din  Mahomed,  whom  they 
called  Babar,  the  descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  of 
Genghis  Khan,  and  the  great  conqueror  and  Emperor 
of  India,  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  hero  of  history. 
Some  might  add  that  he  was  at  once  more  and  less  ; 
it  at  least  remains  that  he  was  a  man.  Detach  him 
from  names  and  dates  of  victory  and  battle  and  he 
will  stand  merely  as  one  of  a  crowd  of  Tartar  chiefs, 
all  his  fellows  ;  yet,  leave  him  with  these  things  alone, 
and  he  becomes  even  less — a  dust-covered  name  sent  to 
us,  perhaps,  from  a  mythical  record  office  of  Samar- 
kand. If  such  as  he  are  to  live  through  the  years 
which  destroy  their  works,  it  can  only  be  by  some 
mixing  of  facts  and  fancies,  and,  after  all,  it  is  always 
these  things  which  make  up  human  life.  Mrs.  Steel 
tells  us  that  there  are  incidents  in  her  story  which  are 
wholly  fictitious,  but  the  admission  in  no  way  troubles 
us.  Babar  would  still  interest  us  immensely  even  if 
some  wiseacre  came  along  to  prove  that  he  was  but  the 
creature  of  a  myth.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  one  eccen- 
tric individual  propounded  the  theory  that  Napoleon 
never  lived,  and  that  which  to-day  we  know  to  be  folly 
may  in  a  few  thousand  years  have  gained  universal 
acceptance.  The  world  which  is  built  entirely  on 
facts  is  always  losing  its  heroes ;  Hector  and  Ajax 
are  gone  with  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  Babar  and 
Xapoleon  are  surely  marked  to  follow  them.  Their 
names  will  be  explained  away  as  symbols  of  strength 
and  conquest,  but  the  world  which  is  not  built  on  facts 
but  on  realities  will  cherish  them  all  the  same.  Few 
indeed  have  the  peculiar  scholarship  to  enable  them  to 
follow  Mrs.  Steel  in  critical  mood  through  the  record  of 
the  campaigns  which  brought  the  King  of  petty  Andijan 
to  supreme  power  as  the  first  of  the  so-called  Moghul 
Emperors.  Most  must  prefer  to  follow  these  things 
rather  as  a  dream,  for  the  details  all  taken  together 
still  seem  to  make  far  less  than  the  whole,  which 
was  the  creation  of  a  new  power  among  nations,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  strong  or  fate-possessing  man. 
We  fancy  that  future  generations  will  know  even  less 
than  we  do  of  the  details  of  Lule  Burgas,  and  will  care 
far  less ;  they  will  think  of  it  as  the  fall  of  one  people 
and  as  the  rise  of  another.  There  is,  however,  no 
occasion  to  belittle  the  historic  chronicle  which  forms 
a  part  of  this  book,  for  it  has  been  extremely  well  done, 
seldom  or  never  being  thrust  over-long  before  Babar's 
personality.  Fiction  has  certainly  done  something 
towards  making  this  hero  a  man  to  be  loved  by  the 
circumstances  which  it  has  devised  to  surround  his 
marriage  with  Maham.  It  has  added  to  the  bare  record 
of  proven  things,  but  the  addition  has  been  made  from 
a  study  of  the  man's  character,  and  so  perhaps  gives 
the  more  perfect  view  of  him.  We  know  that  he  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  so  it  is  good  to  hear  of 
him  in  both  lights,  commanding  in  the  harsher  tongue, 
but  singing  sometimes  in  the  sadly  sweet  language 
where  but  the  difference  of  a  single  letter  divides  love 
from  tears.  Imagination,  indeed,  must  be  left  to 
play  with  such  a  character  as  this,  for  the  heart  of 
Asia,  whence  he  came,  demands  it.  The  seemingly 
endless  hordes  of  men  which  it  produced  came  out  to 
ravage  and  to  conquer  the  astonished  countries, 
settling  perhaps,  as  did  Babar  or  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Bulgarians,  but  more  often  only  making  off 
again  with  the  spoils  into  the  mysterious  regions 
whence  they  had  come.  Yet  in  either  case  the  mystery 
remained  ;  men  thought  of  them  as  the  children  of  dark- 
ness, and  trembled  too  much  to  ask  more  of  their 
origin  or  of  the  causes  which  had  sent  them  adventur- 
ing to  west  or  south.  Only  an  author  with  Mrs.  Steel's 
fine  knowledge  of  the  Orient  could  have  combined  in 
this  one  book  so  much  of  the  vigour  of  deeds  and  of 


the  poetry  of  dreams;  so  much  that  is  real  with  so 
much  that  is  mystic.  It  is  a  true  romance  of  history, 
and  in  Samarkand,  wc  doubt  not,  it  was  human  life. 


NOVELS. 

"  Barriers."    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Julian  Byng.    London  : 
Holden  and  Hardingham.    1912.  6s. 

If  this  is  a  first  novel,  the  author  has  powers  which 
may  enable  her  to  write  more  stories  as  good  as  this 
and  in  a  better  way  ;  there  is  no  indication  on  the  volume 
that  Mrs.  Byng  has  published  before,  but  there  is  an 
air  of  ease  about  her  method  and  a  facility  of  style 
that  reveal  a  literary  gift  of  no  mean  order.  The 
book  has  faults  :  the  characters  act  in  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  way,  the  comic  relief  is  inclined  to  be  crude 
rather  than  subtle,  and  the  analysis  of  motive  is 
occasionally  carried  so  far  as  to  be  tedious.  For  all 
that,  and  despite  a  "  dramatis  personae  "  of  a  rather 
conventional  type,  the  story  is  eminently  readable,  and 
the  point  of  view  continually  engaging.  Lord  South- 
minster  is  a  young  soldier  crippled  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  is  presented  to  us  as  the  disappointed  last 
heir  of  his  line  ;  he  lives  at  his  ancestral  Greyford  with 
his  would-be  youthful  step-mother  Lucy,  an  amusingly 
feather-brained  and  warm-hearted  idiot.  His  cousin 
Jim,  whose  debts  he  is  accustomed  to  pay,  is  a  ne'er- 
do-well  with  a  bad  record  but  variable  intentions,  often 
good.  Romance  in  Jim's  life  is  represented  by  Hilda 
Craven,  a  married  woman  ;  romance  comes  into  South- 
minster's  life  with  the  advent  to  Greyford  of  Clover 
Feilding,  the  orphan  daughter  of  an  early  flame  of 
Lucy's.  She  is  beginning  to  allow  love  to  colour  her 
pity  for  Southminster  when  the  handsome  Jim  inter- 
venes, and  teaches  her  the  meaning  of  passion ;  he 
then  becomes  a  soldier  and  is  killed,  leaving  Clover  to 
bear  the  child  of  shame.  In  a  moment  of  self-abase- 
ment, Clover  reveals  her  secret  to  Southminster,  who 
thereupon  offers  to  marry  her  and  take  Jim's  child  for 
his  own.  '  Clover  ultimately  consents,  though  South- 
minster, touched  with  a  mistaken  pride,  conceals  his 
love  from  her.  The  child  dies  ;  and  Southminster's  cold 
preparations  for  bequeathing  Greyford  drive  Clover  to 
confess  that  she  loves  him  and  wants  to  make  him 
happy.  So  the  book,  after  tragic  happenings,  ends  on 
a  note  of  hope.  The  main  fault  of  the  novel  is  that  the 
chief  characters  are  all  a  little  emphasised  ;  Southminster 
is  too  cynical,  Lucy  too  silly,  and  so  forth.  Mrs.  Byng 
succeeds  better  with  the  figures  that  she  sketches  in  less 
elaborately,  such  as  Southminster's  aunt,  Agatha  Main- 
waring,  and  his  boatman  Short.  There  is  plenty  of 
literary  feeling  evinced  throughout,  and  quotations  from 
a  variety  of  sources  are  frequent.  The  heading  of  chap- 
ter ix.  should  not  be  attributed  to  Bishop  Percy  ;  he  took 
the  poem  from  a  source  old  enough  for  Shakespeare  to 
quote  it  in  "  Twelfth  Night  ". 

"  Kingfisher  Blue."    By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder.    1912.  6s. 

The  melancholy  teller  of  this  story  felt  very  severely 
the  marriage  of  his  great  chum  Anthony,  whose  estate 
in  the  country  marched  with  his  own.  "  You  came 
into  my  life  to-day — you  who  have  taken  Anthony 
from  me",  he  writes  of  his  introduction  to  the  lady — 
he  has  a  weakness  for  the  second  person  singular  and 
apostrophises  by  turns  everybody  in  the  book — "  I  had 
drilled  myself  for  the  meeting  and  carried  myself  fairly 
well,  I  hope,  as  men  should  do  when  they  accept  their 
death-warrant  ".  Yet  so  fond  was  he  of  the  role  of 
odd  man  out  that  he  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Anthony 
when  (notwithstanding  the  remark  about  the  death- 
warrant)  the  trio  began  to  dine  together  pretty  fre- 
quently. Anthony  was  a  quite  commonplace  good 
fellow,  without  a  drop  of  the  Highland  blood  which  is 
supposed  to  account  for  the  spiritual  vagaries  of  the 
other  two.  Mary  gradually  reciprocated  Jack's  attach- 
ment and  became  an  Influence.  She  considered  him, 
not  unjustly,  a  "  slacker  "  and  made  the  poor  man  go 
into  the  local  County  Council  and  even  stand  for  the 
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Division.  Drilling  himself  for  so  many  other  meetings 
upset  him  very  much,  but  it  was  no  doubt  all  for  his 
ultimate  good,  though  he  wasn't  quite  happy.  The 
title  of  this  idyll  refers  to  the  colour  of  Mary's  eyes. 

"The  Moon  Endureth."     By  John  Buchan.  London: 
Blackwood.    1912.  6s. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ten  tales  included  in  this 
volume  appeared  in  "  Blackwood  ".  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  which  tells  of  a  party  of  grave 
American  gentlemen  who  journeyed  to  Europe  to  offer 
a  kingdom  to  Charles  Edward  Stuart  and  which  has  an 
ironic  flavour  of  its  own,  the  stories  are  linked  together 
by  a  kind  of  eerie  mysticism  that  informs  them  all. 
The  old  gods  are  not  dead.  There  are  dreadful  hollows 
on  moor  and  fell  where  it  is  not  good  for  the  solitary 
and  imaginative  mortal  to  linger;  though  in  "The 
Kings  of  Orion  "  imagination  leads  not  to  panic  but  to 
a  most  useful  and  unexpected  coup  d'etat  on  the  part 
of  an  incompetent  and  dreamy  Colonial  Governor.  The 
bringing  together  within  one  cover  of  tales  which 
nearly  all  deal  with  strange  things  "beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  man's  narrow  reason  "  makes  a  book 
that  avoids  the  incoherence  of  some  collections  of 
magazine  stories,  notwithstanding  that  it  takes  us  into 
many  different  centuries  and  lands.  Not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  it  are  the  verses  which  follow  each 
tale  and  strike  again  as  it  were  its  dominant  chord. 
When  as  here  the  byways  of  psychology  are  explored 
by  a  writer  who  has  both  scholarship  and  humour  the 
result  is  a  volume  that  a  good  many  people,  not 
habitually  novel  readers,  will  be  glad  to  have  upon 
their  shelves. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"English  and  Welsh  Cathedrals."    By  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson. 
London :  Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

Yet  another  Minster  book.  But  there  is  always  some- 
thing new  to  say,  and  Mr.  Walter  Dexter  contributes  to 
this  volume  twenty  delicate  illustrations  in  colour.  Neither 
these,  however,  nor  the  photographs  will  be  of  much 
assistance  to  the  student,  yet  it  is  from  the  architectural 
and  historical  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  chapters 
have  value.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  up  to  date.  The 
"restored"  colouring  of  the  sculpture  in  the  Salisbury 
Chapter-house  has  long  been  removed.  The  Gloucester  Lady 
Chapel  has  again  "storied  windows  " — which  some  approve 
and  some  do  not;  it  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  if 
the  Chapter  had  stuck  to  Mr.  Kempe.  The  costly  work 
at  Peterborough  and  Winchester  is  not  referred  to,  nor  yet 
the  new  front  at  Hereford  or  the  tower  at  Rochester.  Truro 
and  Liverpool  are  dismissed  with  a  few  lines  each.  Mr. 
Atkinson  says,  indeed,  that  he  will  make  no  apology  for 
not  describing  the  works  of  the  last  four  centuries ;  but  he 
is  speaking  of  the  work  executed  between  the  mid-Tudor 
period  and  the  mid-Victorian,  which  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely swept  away  by  "restoration"  vandals.  S.  Paul's 
is  described  at  some  length.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  too  hard 
on  the  restorationists — with'  lavish  outlay  they  did  trans- 
form thousands  of  deplorably  defaced  ruinous  and  profaned 
buildings  into  churches.  But  they  destroyed  all  historic 
continuity  and  atmosphere,  threw  on  the  rubbish-heap  count- 
less objects  of  artistic  value,  and  vulgarised  everything  they 
touched.  Architectural  purists  will  cavil  at  his  description 
of  Salisbury  as  "  pure  Gothic  "—but  they  say  there  is  none 
outside  the  He  de  France.  The  beautiful  cloisters  at  Salis- 
bury are  an  example  of  ambitious  superfluity,  for  there 
were  never  monks  there.  But  the  great  tower  and  steeple 
balanced  on  slender  stilts  were  a  bit  of  sheer  ambition  too. 
It  was  an  age  of  daring  architectural  adventure— the 
Gloucester  vaulting,  the  Ely  lantern  hanging  in  mid-air, 
the  gigantic  stride  of  Westminster  Hall.  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
some  illuminating  pages  on  the  broad  differences  between  the 
monastic  cathedrals  and  those  served  by  canons.  The 
appearance  of  the  bishop's  throne  in  a  church  of  regulars 
is  almost  peculiar  to  England— Canterbury  itself  was  a 
Benedictine  house— but  the  monks  pushed  the  people  as 
far  west  as  they  could.  As  works  of  art  the  Benedictine 
cathedral  churches  have  suffered  cruelly  from  the  destruction 
of  the  monastic  buildings  which  grouped  with  them.  Part  of 
fcheil  life  has  been  rudely  torn  away  from  their  side.  Laud 
did  what  ho  could  to  restore  their  ancient  character  to  more 
than  one  Minster:  at  S.  Paul's  ho  spent  nearly  £100,000. 
Cpaip  was  equally  enlightened  at  Durham.  Mr.  Atkinson 
is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Southwark 


"was  afterwards  called  the  Bishop's  Chapel"  after  Lance- 
lot Andrewes,  who  lies  there.  The  "  Bishop's  Chapel  "  was 
destroyed  in  1830,  and  the  monument  of  that,  great  prelate 
then  moved  into  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady. 

"A  Tragedy  in  8tone,  and  other  Papers."    By  Lord  Bedesdale. 
London :  Lane.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Lord  Redesdale  is  so  accomplished  a  man  of  the  world, 
traveller,  scholar,  and  art  critic  of  no  mean  capacity,  that 
everything  he  publishes  deserves  attention.  He  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  last  to  claim  that  the  papers  collected  in  this 
book  are  a  very  serious  contribution  to  knowledge.  His 
accounts  of  the  Tower  of  London,  of  Japan  fifty  years  ago, 
and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  all  delightful  reading,  and  will 
find  an  appreciative  public  as  they  did  when  delivered  as 
lectures,  in  which  form  most  of  them  originally  appeared. 
Lord  Redesdale' s  varied  accomplishments  can  be  adequately 
gauged  from  this  volume,  though  the  depth  of  his  knowledge 
on  some  subjects  will  hardly  be  duly  appreciated.  Perhaps 
the  best  article  here  is  a  republished  chapter  from  a  book 
now  out  of  print,  "Apologia  pro  horto  meo  ",  which  will 
charm  all  who  have  a  garden,  and  in  these  days  they  are 
many. 

"Literary  Geography  and  Travel  Sketches."    By  William  Sharp. 
London :  Heinemann.    1912.    5s.  net. 

This  book  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Selected  Writings 
of  her  husband  which  Mrs.  Sharp  is  editing.  It  is  a  series 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  books  of  Gaelic  mystery  and 
mysticism  which  he  wrote  under  the  name  of  Fiona  Macleod. 
In  this  volume  Sharp  appears  as  the  literary  essayist  and 
writer  of  no  peculiar  characteristic  distinction  in  the  world 
of  letters ;  and  the  contrast  is  striking  between  its  ordinary 
literary  topics  and  the  strange  atmosphere  and  subjects  of 
the  Fiona  Macleod  stories.  Mixed  criticism  and  topography 
makes  extremely  pleasant  reading,  but  the  reader  will  not 
expect  more  in  sketches  about  the  countries  of  the  birth 
or  of  the  books  of  Stevenson,  Meredith,  Watts-Dunton, 
Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  and  the  Brontes.  They 
are  pot-boilers,  but  though  of  a  superior  class  still  pot- 
boilers ;  and  this  description  applies  certainly  not  less  and 
perhaps  more  to  "  The  Thames  from  Oxford  to  the  Nore", 
"The  Lake  of  Geneva",  "Through  Nelson's  Duchy", 
"  The  Land  of  Theocritus  ",  and  "  Rome  in  Africa  ".  But 
they  will  charm  many  who  would  be  mystified  with  1 '  The 
Dominion  of  Dreams  ". 

"A  Mystic  on  the  Prussian  Throne  :  Frederick  William  II."  By 
Gilbert  Stanhope.    London:  Mills  and  Boon.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

This  biography  is  quite  agreeably  written,  and  it  does 
not  wallow  in  the  nastier  aspect  of  Frederick  William's 
private  life.  It  may  perhaps  also  be  conceded  that  as  there 
is  no  life  of  this  sovereign  in  English  room  can  be  found  for 
one.  But  since  Frederick  William  is  not  in  himself  an  im- 
portant or  attractive  character,  the  general  reader  will  not 
be  greatly  interested,  and  the  student  will  not  trouble  about 
a  book  which  shows  not  one  trace  of  originality.  There  are 
a  good  many  questions  of  interest  which  might  have  been 
discussed.  Could  the  system  of  Frederick  the  Great,  for 
example,  have  been  maintained  very  much  longer,  even  by 
Frederick  himself  ?  What  was  the  real  measure  of  Frederick 
William's  ability  as  a  soldier?  What  the  importance  of  the 
tradition  of  artistic,  and  not  merely  literary,  patronage 
which  he  established?  Then,  again,  there  is  the  curious 
question  of  his  bigamous  marriage.  How  was  this  regarded 
by  German  ecclesiastical  opinion  as  a  whole  ?  Or  there  is  the 
very  important  matter  of  the  King's  effort  to  govern  by 
means  of  a  Cabinet  and  not  simply  through  departmental 
chiefs  acting  under  his  orders.  Bismarck,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  Frederician  in  this  regard,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  retirement  was  his  refusal  to  allow  Ministers 
to  report  directly  to  their  sovereign.  The  issue  is  still  alive, 
and  a  good  deal  turns  on  the  final  development.  Lastly, 
what  is  the  real  importance  of  the  secret  societies  to  which 
Frederick  William  belonged,  and  what  is  their  relation  to 
contemporary  societies  like  the  Jacobin  clubs  or  later  societies 
like  the  Carbonari  ?  By  avoiding  all  these  points  Mr.  Stan- 
hope has  kept  his  book  down  on  the  level  of  mere  gossip. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  last  half  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
life  from  the  dull  and  unimportant  standpoint  of  his 
nephew  and  successor,  and  then  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the 
Court  during  the  nine  years  of  Frederick  William's  own 
reign. 

"Court  Hand  Restored."    By  Andrew  Wright.    Tenth  Edition. 
By  Charles  Trice  Martin.    London  :  Stevens.   1912.   21s.  net. 

The  ninth  edition  of  this  famous  guide  to  the  reading  of 
old  Charters  was  edited  in  1879  by  the  present  editor,  Mr. 
Martin,   who  was  then  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records.      The  tenth  edition  comes  opportunely  on  the 
{Continued  on  page  652.) 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  Public  Records,  one  hundred 
and    fifty   years  after   "  Andrew   Wright   of    the  Inner 
Temple  "  published  the  first  edition.    It  was  a  few  years 
after  the   writing  of  law  documents  in  Latin  had  been 
ordered  to  be  given  up,  and  in  the  quaintly  formal  language 
of  the  time  Mr.  Wright  explains,  with  a  regret  for  the  good 
old  days,  how  the  art  of  reading  ancient  documents  seemed 
about  to  perish  with  himself.    But  it  was  not  to  be  so  bad 
as  that ;  and  this  book  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in 
preventing  the  catastrophe.   For  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  book  the  elaborate  descriptive  title-page  may  be 
given.    It  runs:  "Court  Hand  Restored,  or  The  Student's 
Assistant  in  Reading  Old  Deeds,  Charters,  Records,  etc., 
neatly  engraved  on  twenty-three  copper  plates,  describing 
the  old  Law  Hands,  with  their  Contractions  and  Abbrevia- 
tions, with  an  Appendix  containing  the  ancient  names  of 
places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  An  Alphabetical  Table 
of  Ancient  Surnames;  and  a  Glossography  of  Latin  Words 
found  in  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Lawyers  and  other 
Ancient  Writings,  but  not  in  any  Modern  Dictionaries.  A 
work  not  only  useful  to  remind  the  learned,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  young  students  and  others,  who  have  occasion 
to  consult  old  Charters,  Deeds,  or  Records ".     To  this 
tenth  edition  Mr.  Martin  adds  that  it  is  corrected  and 
enlarged,  with  seven  new  plates. 

"  Egypt  "    By  Francis  Coutts.    London  :  lane,    1912.    3s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  not  in  this  volume  anything  quite  so  ambitious 
as  "  The  Book  of  Job  ".  Mr.  Coutts,  in  fact,  rather  con- 
fines himself  on  this  occasion  to  an  exposition  of  his  gift  to 
write  verse  without  rudely  offending  the  ear  or  arresting  the 
intelligence.  The  number  of  versifiers  to-day  who  rhyme 
without  effort,  and  sustain  an  agreeable  level  of  accomplish- 
ment (who  study  to  write  well  by  being  well-read),  is  too 
great  for  Mr.  Coutts  in  this  instance  to  be  heard  quite  so 
easily  above  the  throng  as  once  or  twice  he  has  contrived  to 
be.  The  publication  to-day  of  this  sort  of  book  takes  the 
place  of  the  Elizabethan  accomplishment  of  sonneteering,  in 
which  no  gentleman  might  decently  be  lacking.  Approach- 
ing the  volume  from  this  point  of  view,  we  find  it  well  above 
the  average.  Mr.  Coutts  has  an  attitude  in  the  sense  that 
Sir  Willoughby  had  a  leg.  We  may,  in  fact,  notice  that 
he  is  writing  and  publishing  verse  without  necessarily 
noticing  that  hundreds  of  his  contemporaries  are  similarly 
Jbent. 

"  The  Old  English  Country  Squire."    By  C.  H.  Ditchfield.   London  : 
Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Ditchfield  is  one  of  the  most  persevering  of  compilers 
in  the  sphere  of  what  may  be  called  social  history.  In  his 
latest  compilation  he  has  taken  one  very  vigorous  excursion 
into  criticism,  and  the  result  is  so  satisfactory  as  to  make 
one  wonder  whether  he  has  not  spent  on  compilation  and 
bookmaking  a  talent  meant  for  more  personal  work.  The 
theme  that  has  inspired  him  is  Macaulay's  parody  of  the 
country  squire.  Macaulay  had,  if  one  may  say  so, 
the  genius  of  a  born  prize-fighter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ditch- 
field is  rather  too  keen  to  whitewash  his  squire;  but  the 
gratuitous  slander,  bruited  by  Macaulay  under  the  guise 
of  historical  research,  tempts  to  a  contrary  extreme.  The 
book,  which  is  attractively  illustrated  in  colour  and  in  line, 
gives  a  glimpse  of  many  quaint  and  indeed  rare  historical 
documents.  The  tale  is  told  with  a  pleasing  vivacity  and 
zest;  nor  has  everyone  such  a  sure  taste  in  characteristic 
quotation. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Novembre. 

M.  Rene  Pinon  has  an  interesting  paper  in  thia  volume 

on  the  Balkan  League  and  its  inception.  He  writes  with 
particular  force  on  the  matter,  as  he  is  one  of  the  few 
European  publicists  who  have  foreseen  how  matters  were 
tending.  He  says  truly  enough  that  Europe  has  not  hitherto 
done  justice  to  the  great  work  of  self -preparation  and 
reformation  that  has  been  quietly  at  work  for  years  in  the 
Balkan  Slates.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Bulgaria  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  peasant  State.  She  had  no  army  or  civil 
officials,  but  she  had  the  foresight  to  establish  her  capital 
at  Sophia  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  not  of  Bulgaria  as 
it  was  then  but  of  Bulgaria  as  she  was  determined  it  should 
be.  Servia  suffered  from  having  two  dynasties,  a  fact  which 
has  been  greatly  responsible  for  her  losing  years  in  intestine 
quarrels,  some  of  them  dark  and  murderous.  However,  both 
States  have  done  something  to  redeem  what  thero  was 
sinister  in  their  past.  Both  of  them  sent  large  numbers  of 
their  officers  to  study  in  Paris,  and  is  thero  no  danger  that 
the  French  may  compare  too  rashly  perhaps  the  French 
•  duration  of  the  Balkan  armies  with  the  German  training  of 
the  Turk?  to  say  nothing  of  the  success  of  Creusot. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  654  and  656. 
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Cornish  Riviera 
&  South  Devon 

are  Britain's  Riviera.  Here 
winter  holidays  afford,  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  and 
fatigue,    the    maximum  of 

WARMTH  &  SUNSHINE 

Obtain  illustrated  guide  :  "  Holiday 
Haunts  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,"  post  free  6d.,  from  Supt. 
of  the  Line,  G.W.R.,  Paddington 
Station,  London,  W.,  or  at  G.W.R. 
Stations  and  Offices. 

EXPRESS  SERVICES  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 
TOURIST  AND   WEEK-END  TICKETS. 

G.  W.  R. 

The  Holiday  Line. 

FRANK  POTTER,  General  Manager. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  tha 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"•  BREECHE  S  CUT." 
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SPECIAL 
CRUISE. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN. 


All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.  Electric  Laundry.  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


WINTER  in  the  WEST  INDIES. 

From  i Southampton,  DECEMBER  3,  via  Lisbon,  Madeira,  West  Indian  Islands 
to  JAMAICA  and  BERMUDA.  Return  by  R.M.S.P.  "ORUBA,  via 
Panama,  Venezuela,  Canary  Islands  and  Morocco,  arriving  at  Southampton 
Feb.  3. 


Illustrated  Booklet  from 
THE    ROYAL    MAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  18  Moor^ate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

WINTER  TOURS  TO  THE  CAPE, 
MADEIRA,   OR    THE  CANARIES, 

BY 

UNION^CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  3  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 


D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

w!  Daffodils 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  fo 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR   &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 

Of  ale  Chemists. 
i/ij,  2/9,  4/4 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Most  Valuable  Medicine  known. 

THE  BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUCHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA  and  BRONCHITIS. 


The  only  Palliative  in 
NEURALGIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts  short  all  attacks 
of  SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA,  and 
PALPITATION. 


Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  7  estimony  with  each  Bottle. 


The  KING  o/XMAS  NUMBERS.         Ready  November  zph 


PUNCI 

ALMANACK 

Fj^ULL  of  Humorous  Sketches  and 
Pictures,  and  with  a  fine  Double- 
Page  Cartoon  in  colours 

MR.  PUNCH'S 

RUSSIAN  BALLET 

Obtainable  of  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers  everywhere. 
PRICE  SIXPENCE 
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MaGmillan's  New  Books 


George  Frederic  Watts,    vols.  1.  and 

II.  :  The  Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life.  By  Mrs- 
G.  F.  WATTS.  Vol.  III.  The  Writings  of  G.  F. 
Watts.  With  40  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    3  vols.  8vo.    31s.  6d.  net.       [Nov.  29. 

SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 
MR.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

South     America :  Observations 
and  Impressions.  By  the  right  hon. 

JAMES  BRYCE,  O.M.,  Author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.    With  Maps.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  EDITION.       THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND 
BROUGHT  UP-TO-DATE. 

The  Government  of  England.  By 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  President  of  Harvard 
University.    In  2  Vols.  8vo.  17s.  net. 

The  Minority  of  Henry  the  Third. 

By  KATE  NORGATE,   Author  of  "England  Under 
the  Angevin  Kings,"  etc.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Evening  Standard. — "  A  fine  example  of  scholarly  industry." 

The  Little  World  of  an  Indian 
District  Officer.     By  r.  carstairs, 

Author  of  "British  Work  in  India,"  etc.  With  Map. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Athenaum. — "All  persons  interested  in  Indian  ad- 
ministration should  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  book,  for 
from  it  the  routine  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service  may  be 
learnt,  its  weak  points  maybe  ascertained,  and  remedies  may  be 
applied." 

OXFORD  THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS. 

Foundations.  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in 
Terms  of  Modern  Thought  by  Seven  Oxford  Men,  B.  H. 
STREETER,  R.  BROOK,  W.  H.  MOBERLY,  R.  G. 
PARSONS,  A.  E.  J.  RAWLINSON,  N.  S.  TALBOT, 
W.  TEMPLE.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

JAMES  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.    5s.  net. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze,  or  a  Por- 
trait of  a  Girl :  A  Pastoral  of  the 

City.  6s. 

The    Reef.     By   EDITH  WHARTON,  Author  of 
"  The  House  of  Mirth,"  etc.  6s. 
%*  The  subject  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  new  novel  is  a  senti- 
mental drama  between  four  Americans  living  in  France. 

A  Regular  Madam.    By  alice  wilson 

FOX,  Author  of  "  Hearts  and  Coronets,"  etc.  6s. 
The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Books;such  as  this  fill  a  real  want. 
Interesting  without  being  sentimental,  exciting  without  being 
vulgar,  avoiding  all  controversial  subjects,  and  gracefully  written, 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  healthy  story  which  will  give  thorough  enjoyment 
to  all  readers. 

Edward  Fairlie  Frankfort,  or 
Politics  among  the  People.  By 

Sir  HENRY  WRIXON,  K.C.  6s. 


Wealth  and  Welfare.    By  a.  c.  pigou, 

M.A. ,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Author  of"  Protective  and  Preferential  Import 
Duties,"  etc.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

*„*  A  treatment  of  Economics  with  special  reference  to 
Unemployment,  its  causes  and  possible  remedies. 

%*  Macmillan' S  Illustrated  Catalogue  post free  on  application. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Art  in  Egypt  (G.  Maspero),  6«. ;  Great  Engravers  :  Bartolozzi. 
2s.  bd.  net.  Heinemann. 

French  Artists  of  Our  Day  :  Gustave  Courbet  (Leonce  Benedite). 
Heinemann.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Engravings  of  William  Blake  (Archibald  G.  B.  Russell). 
Grant  Richards.    25s.  net. 

The  Technique  of  Painting  (Charles  Moreau-Vauthier).  Heine- 
mann.   10s.  net. 

The  Letters  of  a  Post-Impressionist  :  being  the  Familiar  Cor- 
respondence of  Vincent  van  Gogh.    Constable.    7s.  6rf.  net. 

The  Van  Eycks  and  Their  Art  (W.  H.  James  Weale  and 
Maurice  W.  Brockwell).    Lane.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy  (J.  A.  Crowe  and  Q.  B. 
Cavalcaselle).    Murray.    3  Vols.    3/.  3s.  net. 

Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters  (C.  H.  Collins  Baker). 
Lee  Warner.    2  Vols.    61.  6s.  net. 

Biography. 

Frances  Willard  :  Her  Life  and  Work  (Ray  Strachey).  Fisher 

Unwin.    5s.  net. 
Maitland  of  Lethington  :  The  Minister  of  Mary  Stuart  (E. 

Russell).    Nisbet.    15s.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia  (Frank  Danby) ;  Susan  and  the  Duke  (Kate 

Horn);  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling  (Dolf  Wyllarde). 

Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
Under  the  Yoke  (Ivan  Va»off) ;   The  Declension  of  Henry 

D'Albiac  (V.  Goldie).    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 
Raymond  Lanchester  (Ronald  Macdonald) ;  The  White  Knights 

(T.  G.  Wakeling).    Murray.    6s.  each. 
The  Knight-Errant  (Robert  Alexander  Wason).    Grant  Richards. 

6s. 

Edward  Fairlie  Frankfort  (Sir  Henry  Wrixon).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Nephele  (V.  Goldie).    Grant  Richards.    3s.  6d. 
Burene  (E.  Durham).    Diane.  6s. 

The  Temple  on  the  Hill  (Elsa  de  Szasz).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
Our  Alty  (M.  E.  Francis).    Long.  6s. 

The  Searchlight  on  the  Throne  (By  A  Peeress).    Lynwood.  6s. 
The  Love  Dream  (George  Vane).    Lane.  6s. 
Corporal  Cameron  (Ralph  Connor).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Gift  Books. 

By  Mountain,  Moorland,  River  and  Shore  (T.  Carreras).  2s.  6d. ; 
'Mid  Snow  and  Ice  (Charles  D.  Michael).    2s.  Partridge. 

In  the  King's  Service  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton) ;  Through  Three 
Campaigns  (G.  A.  Henty) ;  The  Three  Jovial  Puppies  (J.  A. 
Shepherd),  3s.  6d.  each;  The  Lord  of  Marney  (G.  J. 
Whitham) ;  A  Pair  of  Schoolgirls  (Angela  Brazil) ;  Wee  Tony 
(S.  Rosamond  Praeger) ;  Sambo  and  Susanna  (Pictures  by 
Ethel  Parkinson;  Verses  by  May  Byron),  2s.  6d.  each;  The 
Lighthouse  (R.  M.  Ballantyne),  2s. ;  The  Adventures  of 
Silversuit  (Pictures/  by  Angusine  Macgregor,  Verses  by 
Jessie  Pope),  Is.  6d.  ;  More  about  the  Empire  (Alice 
Talwin  Morris),  Is.    Blackie.  , 

The  Bays'  Book  of  Aeroplanes  (T.  O'B.  Hubbard  and  C.  C. 
Turner).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 

The  Little  Cardinal  (Olive  Katharine  Parr).  New  York, 
Benziger.    3s.  9d. 

Her  Adopted  Son  (C.  M.  Vincent).    S.P.C.K.    Is.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Princess  Rosabel  (H.  M.  and  A.  M.). 
Drane.    3s.  6d. 

Naughty  Sophia  (Winifred  Letts),  6s.  ;  Uncle  Remus  and  the 
Little  Boy  (Joel  Chandler  Harris),  3s.  6d.  net.  Grant 
Richards. 

Martin  Spade  (Violet  T.  Kirke).    S.P.C.K.    Is.  6d. 

HlSTORY. 

The  First  Twelve  Centuries  of  British  Story  (J.  W.  Jeudwine). 

Longmans.    12s.  6d.  net. 
A  Modern  History  of  the  English  People.    Vol.  I.    1880  1898 

(R.  H.  Gretton).    Grant  Richards.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Sketches  of  Georgian  Church  Historv  (Archdeacon  Dowling) 

S.P.C.K.    2s.  6d. 
The  Book  of  Edinburgh  Anecdote  (Francis  Watt).  Edinburgh, 

Foulis.    5s.  net. 

Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World  (Percy  Cross  Standing).  Stanley 
Paul.    6s.  net. 

Oxford  and  Its  Story  (Cecil  Headlam) ;  Cambridge  and  Its  Story 
(Charles  William  Stubbs,  D.D.).    Dent.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  History  of  Geographical  Discovery  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  (Edward  Heawood).  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Law  of  Libel  as  Affecting  Newspapers  and  Journalists 
(W.  Valentino  Ball).    Stevens  and  Sons.  6s. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World.  Vol.  XVI. :  British 
Dominions  and  Protectorates,  Asia.  Sweet  and  Maxwell. 
42s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
People  of  the  Wild  (F.  S.  Mars).    Werner  Laurie.    3s.  6</.  net. 
The  Soul  of  Golf  (P.  A.  Vaile).    Macmillan.    6s.  net. 
Complete  Association  Footballer,  The  (B.  S.  Evers  and  C.  E. 
Hughes  Da  vies).    Met  linen.    5s.  net. 

School  Books. 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History  (Edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes). 

Cambridgo  :  At  the  University  Press.    Vol.  I.    4s.  6rf. 
I'i  imeval  Man  :  The  Stone  Age  of  Western  Europe  (A.  Hingston 

Quiggin).    Macdonald  and  Evans.    Is.  6d.  net. 

{Continued  on  page  656). 
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THE  LETTER  BAG  OF  LADY  ELIZABETH 
SPENCER  STANHOPE 

By  A.  M.  W.  STIRLING 
2  Vols.    325.  net 

THE   STORY  OF  DON   JOHN   OF  AUSTRIA 

By  LUIS  COLOMA.    Translated  by  Lady  Moreton 
1 6s.  net 

FANNY  BURNEY  AT  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE 

By  CONSTANCE  HILL 
1 6s.  net 

ROMANTIC  TRIALS  OF  THREE  CENTURIES 

By  HUGH  CHILDERS 
1 2s.  6d.  net 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

A  Record  of  a  Hundred  Years'  Work  in  the  Cause  of  Music 
By  MYLES  BIRKET  FOSTER 
ios.  6d.  net 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  A  BUSY  WOMAN'S 
LIFE 

By  Mrs.  ALEC  TWEEDIE 

1 6s.  net    Third  Edition 

AUSTRIA:  HER  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  HOME= 
LANDS 

By  JAMES  BAKER,  F.R.G.S. 

With  48  Pictures  in  Colour  by  Donald  Maxwell 

2 is.  net 

NAPOLEON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMANY 

By  F.  LORAINE  PETRE 

12s.  6d.  net 

THE  VAN  EYCKS  AND  THEIR  ART 

By  W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE.    With  the  co-operation  of  Maurice  Brockwell 

12s.  6d.  net    New  Edition 

BALLADS  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL 

With  25  Drawings 
By  VERNON  HILL 


MY  LIFE  IN  PRISON 

By  DONALD  LOWRIE 

6s.  net 

VITAL  LIES 

By  VERNON  LEE 
2  Vols.    ios.  net 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD 
LONDON  &  NEW  YORK 
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BEST  BOOKS 


THROUGH  SHEN  KAN. 

The  Account  of  the  Clark  Expedition  in  North 
China,  1908-9.  By  ROBERT  STERLING  CLARK  and 
ARTHUR  de  C.  SOWERBY.  Edited  by  Major  C.  H.  Chep- 
mell.  With  2  Maps  and  64  Illustrations  (6  in  colour).  Cloth, 
25s.  net. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  in  1908-9 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Clark,  of  New  York,  to  explore  the  little-known  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  great  Ordos  Desert. 

The  narrative  describes  the  march  from  T'ai-yuan  Fu,  through 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  Yellow  River,  and  on  to  the  Great 
Wall ;  then  south  and  westwards  across  the  loess  plateaux  and  canons 
of  Shensi  and  Kansu.  The  two  authors  also  made  a  detour  which 
enabled  them  to  visit  Hsi-an  Fu,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  of  whose 
monuments  and  other  curiosities  an  interesting  account  is  given.  So 
little  has  been  previously  written  of  the  natural  history,  geology,  and 
climatic  conditions  of  the  provinces  traversed  that  the  chapters  dealing 
in  popular  fashion  with  these  subjects  may  be  said  to  break  entirely 
new  ground. 

GREECE    OF    THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY.  By  PERCY  F.  MARTIN,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  15s.  net. 

This  volume,  based  upon  personal  knowledge  of  Modern  Greece 
and  upon  careful  research,  should  take  rank  as  a  valuable  and 
anthoritative  work  which  will  afford  a  clear  insight  into  the  financial, 
industrial,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  a  most  interesting 
if  little-known  country.  The  work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
H.M.  King  George  of  Greece. 

THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

By  ARNOLD  WRIGHT  and  THOMAS  II.  REID.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  an  area  which  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  in  government  that  the  modern  world  has 
seen.  How  the  great  task  of  civilisation  embodied  in  the  building  up 
of  the  Federated  Malay  Slates  was  accomplished  is  told  in  detail 
by  the  authors. 

CHRISTMAS:  In  Ritual  and  Tradition, 

Christian  and  Pagan.  By  CLEMENT  A.  MILES.  With 
4  Coloured  Plates  and  16  other  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
customs  with  which  Christmas  is,  or  has  been,  celebrated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

A  COURT  PHYSICIAN'S  LETTERS. 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  and  Her 

CIRCLE.  By  Dr.  BARTHEZ.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

"  The  doctor  describes  with  all  the  frankness  of  privately-expressed 
opinion  the  home  life  of  the  Royal  circle  with  which  by  virtue  of  his 
important  duties  he  was  brought  in  close  contact." — Daily  Telegraph. 

MY  LIFE. 

By  AUGUST  BEBEL.    With  a  portrait.    Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  autobiography  of  the  famous  leader  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party  contains  not  only  the  story,  from  the  inside,  of  the 
rise  of  German  Socialism,  but  throws  many  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
politics  of  such  men  as  Bismarck  and  Lassalle. 

FRANCES  WILLARD  :  Her  Life  and 

Work.    By  RAY  STRACHEY.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  8  Illustrations.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 
The  authoritative  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  giving  a  vivid  and 
intimate  picture  of  her  career. 

EVERYBODY'S  ST.  FRANCIS. 

By  MAURICE  F.  EG  AN.    Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black-and- 
While  by  M.  Boutet  de  MONVEL.    Cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  artist  completed  the  twenty  magnificent  drawings  after  a  special 
study  of  Assisi  and  a  recent  journey  to  the  town.    They  arc  exquisitely 
reproduced,  eight  in  the  colours  of  the  original  paintings. 

LOUIS  XVII.  and  other  Papers. 

By  PHILIP  TREHERNEj  Author  of  "Spencer  Percival :  a 
Biography."    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  collection  of  Essays,  the  principal  one  being  on  the  problem  of 
.Louis  XVII.  and  his  identity  with  ZaundorfF, 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Science. 

Sc  ience  From  an  Easy  Chair.  Second  Series  (Sir  Ray  Lankcster). 
Adlard.    6  s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Weapons  of  our  Warfare  (Rev.  .J.  A.  HattonJ.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    2.«.  6t7.  net. 
English  Church  Law  and  Divorce  (Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  and  SijC 

Charles  E.  H.  Chadwyck  Healey).    Murray.    5«.  net. 
Sundays  at  the  Royal  Military  College  (Sermons  by  M.  G. 

Archibald).    Macmillan.    3?.  bd.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  (Arnold  Wright  and  Thomas  H.  Reid). 
Unwin.    10s.  bd.  net. 

The  South  Pole.  An  account  of  the  Norwegian  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition in  the  "  Fram "  1910-1912  (Roald  Amundsen). 
Murray.    2  vols.    21.  2s.  net. 

Hampton  Court  (Described  by  Walter  Jerrold,  Pictured  by 
Ernest  Haslehust) ;  Exeter  (Described  by  Sidney  Heath, 
Pictured  by  Ernest  Haslehust).    Blackie.    2  s.  net  each. 

Soldiering  and' Sport  in  Uganda  1909-1910  (Capt.  E.  G.  Dion 
Lardner).    Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.    10s.  net. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush  (P.  Amaurby  Talbot).  Heinemann. 
18s.  net. 

Austria  :  Her  People  and  Their  Homelands  (James  Baker), 
21s.  net ;  The  Old  Gardens  of  Italy,  and  How  to  Visit 
Them  (Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond),  5s.  net.  Lane. 

The  Arabs  in  Tripoli  (Alan  Hostler).    Murray.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Wayfarers  in  the  Libyan  Desert  (Lady  Evelyn  Cobbold). 
Humphreys.    6s.  net. 

Verse  axd  Drama. 
Fatuous  Fables  (Denis  Turner).    Fifield.    2s.  6d.  net. 
In  Lavender  Covers,  Verses,  A  Third  Trespass  (Dermot  Freyer). 

Glaisher.    Is.  net. 
Poems  and  Songs.    Second  Series  (Richard  Middleton).  Unwin. 

5s.  net. 

Poems  to  Pavlova  (A.  Tulloch  Cull).    Jenkins.    3s.  bd.  net. 

Scottish  Ballads  :  A  Selection.    Grant  Richards.    6d.  net. 

Three  Plays  :  Vol.  II.  The  Eldest  Son,  The  Little  Dream, 
Justice  (John  Galsworthy),  6s.  ;  The  Eldest  Son  :  A  Domestic 
Drama  in  Three  Acts  (John  Galsworthy),  Is.  bd.  net. 
Duckworth. 

Miscellaneous. 

Charles  Dickens  and  Music  (J.  T.  Lightwood).  Kelly.  2s.  bd. 
net. 

Day  Before  Yesterday,  The  (R.  Middleton).  Un%in.  5s.  net. 
Health  and  Happiness  (Eliza  M.  Mosherj.    Funk  and  Wagnalls. 

4s.  net. 

Masterpieces  of  Music  :— Brahms  (Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford)  : 
Schubert  (George  H.  Clutsam) ;  Rossini  (Sir  Frederic 
Cowen) ;  Haydn  (Sir  Frederic  Cowen).    Jack.    Is.  6d.  net 

each. 

Metalwork  and  Enamelling  (Herbert  Maryon).    Chapman  and 

Hall.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Note  Book  of  Samuel  Butler,  The  (Author  of  "Erewhom"). 

Fifield.    6s.  net. 
Pray  ing  Girl,  The  (Ceres  Cutting).    Duckworth.,  2s.  bd.  net. 
Samphire  (Lady  Sybil  Grant).    S.  Paul.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Scottish  Life  and  Poetry  (Lauchlan  Maclean  Watt).  Nisbet. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Shakespeare  Bacon  and  the  Great  Unknown  (Andrew  Lang),  9s. 
net;  Fear  and  other  Essays  (By  the  author  of  "  Times  and 
Days").    Longmans.    3s.  bd.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November  The  North  American 
Review,  Is.  net;  The  Hindustan  Review,  10  annas;  The 
American  Historical  Review,  $1;  Mercure  de  France, 
1  jr.  50  r.  ;  The  Collegian  and  Progress  of  India,  6<7.  : 
Current  Literature,  25  c.  ;  L'Action  Nationale,  2  jr.  50  c.  ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  jr.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is. 
net;  Science  and  Progress,  5s.  net;  International  Theoso 
phical  Chronicle,  6d.  net. 

A  RTS   and   CRAFTS   EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 

f\  (Commr.  WALTER  CRANE,  President.) 

TENTH  EXHIBITION  will  open  November  25. 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  51a  New  Bond  Street. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGKAtflNGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  -  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 

Many  Business Prkmises, Town  RESIDENCES, Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 

PRESENT  INCREASED  COST  OF  BUILDING  IS  OVERLOOKED  AND  THE 
NECESSARY  REVISION  OF  POLICIES  NEGLECTED. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

prepare  repoits  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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A.  &  C.  BLACK'S 

SECOND   AUTUMN  LIST. 


GERMANY.    Painted  by  E.  T.  Compton 

and  E.  HARRISON  COMPTON.  Described  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
DICKIE.  Containing  75  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and 
a  sketch-map.    Square  demy  8vo.  cloth.  Price  20s.  net. 


SOUTH  AMERICA.    Painted  by  A.  S. 

Forrest.  Described  by  W.  H.  KOEBEL.  Containing  75 
full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  a  sketch-map.  Square 
demy  8vo,  cloth.  Price  20s.  net. 


AYRSHIRE  IDYLLS.  By  Neil  Munro, 

LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Clyde,"  in  the  same  Series.  Painted 
by  George  Houston,  A.R.S.A.,  R.S.W.  Containing  20 
full-page  illustrations  in  colour,  and  20  line  and  pencil  drawings 
in  the  text.    Small  crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOSCOW.    Painted  by  F.  de  Haenen. 

Described  by  HENRY  M.  GROVE,  H.M.  Consul  at 
Moscow.  Containing  32  full-page  illustrations  (16  in  colour). 
Square  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

LA  COTE  D'EMERAUDE.  Painted 

by  J.  HARDWICKE  LEWIS.  Described  by  S.  C. 
Musson,  Author  of  "Sicily,"  "The  Upper  Engadine,"  etc. 
Containing  20  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  a  sketch- 
map.    Square  demy  8vo.  cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN   HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  DINAH  MARIA  MULOCK  (MRS.  CRAIK).  Con- 
taining 20  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  (10  notable  incidents 
in  the  story  by  Oswald  Moser,  R.I.,  and  10  landscape 
drawings  by  G.  F.  NlCHOLLS).  Square  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 
top.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to  250 
copies),  price  15s.  net. 


PICTURESQUE  NEPAL.    By  Percy 

BROWN,  Indian  Educational  Service.  Containing  4  full- 
page  reproductions  from  water-colour  drawings  by  the  author, 
and  40  from  photographs,  also  a  sketch-map.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 


FORGED  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUI- 

TIES.  By  T.  G.  WAKELING.  Containing  16  full-page 
illustrations  in  colour  and  12  line  drawings  in  the  text.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  5s.  net. 


FRANCE.  ("  The  Making  of  the  Nations  " 

Series.)  By  CECIL  HEADLAM,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The 
Inns  of  Court,"  and  Histories  of  Nuremberg,  Chartres,  Oxford, 
and  Provence.  Containing  32  full-page  illustrations  from 
photographs.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 


BACON'S    ESSAYS.    (The  Sydney 

Edition.)  Edited  by  SYDNEY  HUMPHRIES.  Square 
medium  8vo.  red  buckram,  gilt  top.  Price  6s.  net. 


COARSE    FISHING.     By    H.  T. 

SHERINGHAM,  Author  of  "  An  Open  Creel,"  etc.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  illustrated.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


EARLY    CHRISTIAN    AND  BY- 

ZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE.  ("  Great  Buildings  and 
How  to  Enjoy  Them  "  Series.)  By  EDITH  A.  BROWNE. 
Containing  48  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  an 
illustrated  Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms.  Large  square 
demy  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  THAT  COUNT.- BeincTa 

DICTIONARY  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS.  Edited  by  W. 
FORBES  GRAY.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  uniform  with 
Black's  other  red  books  of  reference — e.g.,  "The  English- 
woman's Year-Book, "  "  Black's  Medical  Dictionary,"  etc. 

Price  5s.  net. 


MAKING  GOOD  IN  CANADA.  By 

FREDERICK  A.  TALBOT,  Author  of  "The  New  Garden 
of  Canada,"  "  The  Making  of  a  Great  Canadian  Railway," 
&c.    Cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

RANCHING  IN  THE  CANADIAN 

WEST.  A  Few  Hints  to  would-be  Stock-Raisers  on  the 
Care  of  Cattle,  Horses,  and  Sheep.  By  A.  B.  STOCK. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth.  Price  is.  6d.  net. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  LONDON,  W. 


Three  New 
Volumes 

OF  THE   DICTIONARY  OF 

NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 

Edited    by   Sir  SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D. 


dealing  with  the  distinguished  dead 
of  the  years  1901-1911,  and  bringing 
that  indispensable  work  up  to  date, 
will  be  completed,  on  December  5 
next,  by  the  issue  of  the  last  volume. 

Neil — Young. 

15/-  each  vol.  cloth 

20/-  half  morocco 

Together  with  the  RE-ISSUE  in  22 
volumes  already  published. 
The  complete   work   in  25  volumes 
can  now  be  had  for 

£18    15s.  cloth 

£26   2s.  half  morocco 

The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography 

contains  over  30,000  concise,  scholarly 
records  of  distinguished  Britons ; 
some  70,000  closely -printed  columns 
of  clear  type. 

Each  life  is  written  and  initialled  by  a 
scholar  of  distinction  in  his  particular 
sphere. 

The  mere  list  of  contributors  is  a 
list  of  the  famous  historians,  scholars 
and  men   of    letters   of   the  time. 

The  Times 
"  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  enduring 
and  one  of  the  most  important 
literary  monuments  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live." 

The  Edinburgh  Review 
"The  record  is  complete  in  every 
branch  of  human  activity,  political, 
military,  naval,  literary,  scientific, 
and  ecclesiastical." 

Send  for  Prospectus  containing  the 
fullest  information,  together  with 
important  opinions,  as  also  particulars 
of  a  scheme  of  purchase  on  the  in- 
stalment plan  by  the  payment  of 
£1  monthly. 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO., 

15    WATERLOO    PLACE,  S.W. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. ,  on  MONDAY,  November  25,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  books  from  the  Library  at  Walsingham 
Abbey,  Norfolk,  sold  by  order  of  Henry  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Walsingham  Abbey; 
Books  from  the  Library  of  the  late  Edward  James  Castle,  K.C.,  Recorder  of  Bristol ; 
a  selection  from  the  Library  of  the  late  Edw.  Brown  Lees,  Esq.  ;  a  select  Library 
removed  from  the  country,  and  the  property  of  Major-General  F.  S.  Robb,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  including  valuable  works  on  Natural  History,  viz.  :  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  4  vols,  complete  and  uncut  ;  Sibthorp's  Flora  Graeca  ;  Oeder's  Flora  Danica; 
Sanders'  Reichenbachia  :  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia,  Asia,  New  Guinea,  &c.  ;  Ray 
Society  Publications  j  Reeve's  Conchologia  Iconica,  &c.  ;  works  illustrated  by 
Rowlandson  in  the  original  parts  ;  Marbecke,  the  Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted, 
1550 ;  fine  works  on  Egyptology  ;  Chaucer's  Works,  Kelmscott  Press  :  Publications 
of  Learned  Societies,  Chronicon  Nuremburgense  ;  Shakespeare's  Works,  ed.  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell  ;  Buck's  Antiquities  in  England  and  Wales  ;  Kingsborough's 
Antiquities  of  Mexico  ;  Standard  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  English  and  French 
Authors,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  WAR  MEDALS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
LATE  ALFRED  CHADWICK,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  November  28,  and  following  day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MILITARY  and 
NAVAL  MEDALS,  Orders  of  Knighthood,  &c,  formed  by  the  late  Alfred  Chad- 
wick,  Esq.  (sold  by  order  of  the  executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  November  28,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  Drawings,  and  Etchings,  together  with  Arundel  Society 
Publications,  the  Property  of  a  Lady,  comprising  prints  by  and  after  artists  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  Schools  ;  also  Engravings  of  the  English  School,  by  well-known 
engravers ;  also  Arundel  Society  Prints,  the  property  of  a  collector,  including  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Crucifixion  after  Memling,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb  after  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  Primavera  after  Botticelli,  &c. ;  A  Collection  of 
Engravings  and  Views  relating  to  America,  Canada,  &c,  including  aquatints,  and 
portraits  in  colours,  etchings  by  Piranesi  and  other  old  masters,  Battle  Scenes, 
Sporting  Prints,  &c,  the  Property  of  a  Private  Collector,  including  etchings  and 
woodcuts  by  old  masters  :  portraits  of  the  French  School  by  old  masters,  also 
English  Mezzotint  portraits  ;  and  other  Properties,  including  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land by  A.  Browne  after  Sir  P.  Lely,  Military  Caricatures  and  Costumes,  aquatint 
views  in  colours  by  W.  Daniell,  drawings  by  Old  Masters,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


READY  IMMEDIATELY. 
Price  I/-  net ;  i/i£  post  free. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


ARAMAYO  FRANCKE  MINES. 


INCREASED  PROFITS  REPORTED. 


The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Arnmayo  Francko  Minos, 
Ltd.,  woe  held  on  Wednesday,  llr.  P.  Avelino  Aramayo  (Chairman  and 
managing  director)  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Air.  L.  A.  Kensington)  having  read  the  notices, 
The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen, — Ln  rising  to  move  that  the  report 
and  accounts  be  adopted,  1  am  glad  to  point  out  that  wo  are  thirty-eight 
daye  earlier  this  year  in  presenting  our  accounts,  as  was  anticipated 
at  our  last  meeting.  Our  revenue  account,  as  you  will  have  noticed, 
shows  a  net  profit  of  £155,866  19s.  6d.  without  deducting  charges  in 
England,  as  against  £103,194  9s.  4d.  for  the  previous  year  ended  31  May 
1911,  after  a  careful  valuation  of  stocks  and  machinery.  Of  course, 
you  will  remember  that  part  of  the  sales  this  year  were  out  of  the 
accumulated  stock  of  the  previous  year.  Our  total;  6ales  of  black  tin 
amounted  to  4053^  tone  (of  1000  kilos.),  or  £355,515  6s.  7d.,  as  against 
£223,173  lis.  7d.  the  year  before,  and  the  average  price  per  ton  of 
black  tin  was  £9  9s.  3d.  higher.  The  sales  of  wolfram  amounted  to 
£11,625  0s.  6d.,  but  the  average  price  obtained  was  £18  2s.  lid.  per 
ton  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  sales  of  bismuth  were  about  one- 
fifth  less  than  the  preceding  year,  but  the  price  was  maintained.  The 
total  production  of  black  tin  and  wolfram,  taken  together  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  was  4105.36  tons,  as  against  3891.59  in  the  previous  year, 
or  an  increase  of  213.77  tons.  This  increase  is  small  when  wo  consider 
that  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  Sala  Sala  has  Ijeen  in  full  opcrtaion,  but 
the  scarcity  of  labour  makes  it  impossible  to  start  fresh  works  without 
curtailing  others  to  some  extent,  and  besides  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  installations  of  new  machinery,  particularly  in  Tasna,  where,  on 
account  of  the  small  production,  the  cost  has  been  excessive.  SiiniVar 
causes  are  responsible  for  tho  reduced  production  of  crude  bismuth, 
which  was  33.75  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Now,  referring  to 
what  has  been  done  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  financial 
year,  namely,  from  June  to  October  inclusive,  I  have  to  state  that  our 
production  of  black  tin  and  wolfram,  according  to  telegraphic  advice, 
ha9  reached  1536.4  tons,  as  against  1593  tons  for  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year,  or  £6.6  tone  less.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  we  have  had  to  contend  with  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  and 
consequent  increased  scarcity  of  labour.  The  production  of  crude 
bismuth  on  the  other  hand  shows  an  increase  of  37.1  tons,  which  makes 
up  for  the  decrease  in  the  year  ended  May  1912.  Our  present  position 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : — Local  conditions  make  it  difficult  at 
present  to  increase  our  output  of  black  tin  and  to  keep  it  up  at  the 
record  level  obtained  this  year  is  as  much  as  we  cam  reasonably  expect. 
We  have  to  tax  all  our  energy  in  order  to  improve  the  situation  year 
by  year.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  I  may  point  out  that  in  1909 
we  "passed  through  the  mills  17,522  tons  of  mineral  yielding  19  per 
cent,  of  black  tin,  in  1910  25,882  tons  averaging  14.5  per  cent.,  in  1911 
36,903  tons  yielding  10.5  per  cent.,  and  in  1912  we  Lave  succeeded  in 
milling  41,436  tone  of  an  average  yield  of  9.9  per  cent.,  with  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  extraction  and  consequent  reduced  loss 
in  the  tailings.  Naturally  the  cost  of  production  is  higher  to-day  than 
it  was  before,  but  the  treatment  of  a  greater  mass  of  mineral  of  a  reduced 
average  assay  ie  well  justified  by  the  higher  market  price  ruling,  and 
more  economical  in  the  end.  The  old  Santa  Barbara  dumps,  which 
contained  on  an  average  6  per  cent.,  and  which  supplied  the  Santa 
Elena,  mill,  are  practically  at  an  end',  and  in  the  future  we  shall  have 
to  treat  the  poorer  dumps  containing  2J  to  3  per  cent,  in  this  section. 
These  circumstances  require  constant  improvements  and  add'tions  to 
the  plant,  and  we  now  propose  to  increase  the  power  of  Santa  Elena 
by  a  new  motor  and  corresponding  dressing  machinery.  We  have  already 
provided  Buen  Retiro  (Tasna)  with  a  new  60-horse-power  engine  and 
the  necessary  appliances  to  work  tin  and  wolfram  without  interfering 
with  the  smelting  of  bismuth.  The  erection  of  these  installations,  how- 
ever, has  for  the  time  being  caused  a  setback  in  the  production  of 
that  section.  A  similar  setback  has  taken  place  in  Ohocaya,  where  the 
delay  in  transporting  our  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery  to  work 
the  "levels  now  under  water  has  been  greater  than  we  anticipated,  and 
this  installation  has-  not  yet  reached  completion.  In  Ohorolque  we  find 
that  in  order  to  maintain  and  eventually  increase  the  production  we 
must  have  recourse  to  electric  drilling,  and  we  are  sending  out  as 
speedily  as  possible  nine  electric  dril's  for  this  purpose,  with  the  neces- 
sary driving  engine.  We  have  also  decided  to  erect  an  hydraulic  plant 
at  Concepcion  to  utilise  the  waterfall  we  have  there  and  transport  the 
power  generated  by  electric  current  to  Chorolque,  a  distanca  of  twenty- 
six  kilometres.  You  will  remember  that  we  have  had  for  several  years 
this  project  in  view,  but  were  deterred  by  difficulties  in  the  nature  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  pipeline  had  to  be  laid.  Now,  after  mature 
studies,  we  were  assured  by  our  engineers  of  success,  and  in  any 
event  we  think  it  worth  running  some  risk  in  order  to  obtain  a 
permanent  cheap  provision  of  about  150  horse-power  at  the  mine.  At 
our  last  meeting  I  mentioned  that  the  smelting  of  copper  mattes  at 
Quechisla  was  "expected  to  begin  soon.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  result 
has  been  gTeatly  delayed,  and  although  some  tone  of  copper  have  been 
obtained,  this  section  has  not  yet  entered'  the  stage  of  steady  produc- 
tion. The  principal  difficulty  lies  again  in  the  want  of  efficient 
labourers,  who  have  to  be  gradually  trained  to  do  the  work.  In  short, 
the  condition  of  our  mines  continues  satisfactory,  and  their  greater 
success  only  depends  on  labour  conditions  and  mechanical  appliances, 
in  bettering  which  our  general  manager,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  our  staff 
have  continued  to  do  praiseworthy  work.  I  have  pleasure  in  especially 
mentioning  that  our  bismuth  mines  have  substantially  improved  this 
year,  and  it  is  not  too  venturesome  to  expect  6ome  additions  to  our 
revenue  from  occasional  silver  extraction.  Our  last  cable  report  of  pro- 
duction, corresponding  to  the  month  of  October,  includes  five  tons  of 
5$  per  cent,  silver  ore  as  the  production  of  Chocnya.  Wo  have  sent 
you  this  year  with  our  report  a  small  plan  showing  the  position  of 
our  mines  in  relation  to  the  railway  which  is  now  at  last  nearing 
completion,  and  also  four  views  of  your  properties,  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  not  prolific  in  natural  resources. 
Our  financial  position  is  a  veTy  sound  one.  As  stated  in  the  report, 
four  dividends  of  6*1.  per  share,  amounting  to  £59.659.  hove  been  paid 
out  of  profits  of  the  year,  and  £10,000  of  the  Debentures  have  been 
redeemed.  We  have  since  paid  two  further  dividends  of  6d.  per  share, 
amounting  to  £29.829  10s.,  and  £10,000  more  Debentures  were  redeemed 
on  1  July  last.  This  leaves  us  with  a  balance  of  £109.000  in  the 
hands  of  our  bankers  earning  a  deposit  rate  interest.  After  paying 
a  bonus  of  Is.  per  share  and  providing  for  tho  new  plant  required, 
it  19  proposed  to  invest  a  part  of  this  amount  in  sound  securities,  and 
to  reserve  £21.000  for  an  extra  redemption  of  our  Debentures  in  July 
next  at  the  rate  of  105  per  cent.,  which  is  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
trust  deed.  The  result  will  be  that  in  Jnly  next  our  Debentures  will 
be  reduced  to  £40,000,  and  in  another  prosperous  year  they  might  be 
extinguished,  releasing  the  Company  from  tho  obligation  to  provide 
nearly  £15,000  yearly  for  their  service,  equivalent  to  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  the  Company,  which  would  then  bo  available  for  addi- 
tional distribution.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  formally  moving  the  adoption'  of  the  report  and  accounts;  that  the 
interim  dividends  already  paid  be  confirmed ;  that  a  bonus  of  Is.  per 
sliaTe  be  declared  and  paid  on  the  26th  instant  to  all  shareholders  on 
the  register  to-day,  making  up  15  per  cent,  on  the  capital  as  the  full 
distribution  for  the  year;  that  the  sum  of  £20.000  be  provided  for 
on  extra  redemption  of  Debentures  in  July  next;  and  that  the  balance 
of  £45,188  ISs.  6d.  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  year's  account. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dale  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


G0EBEL  BREWING. 


THE  DIVIDEND  AND  THE  INCREASE  IN  SALES. 


The  Twenty-third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  tho  Qoebel  Brewing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Henry  Scton  Karr,  C.M.G.  (Chair- 
man, of  the  company),  presiding. 
Tho  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  To  ten  Willcox,  F.C'.I.S.)  having  read  the  notices, 
Tho  Chairman  said  :  It  has  generally  been  my  custom  for  tho  last  few 
years  when  addressing  you  at  our  annual  meeting  to  congratulate,  you 
on  our  report,  and  on  tho  general  position  of  the  company.  Well,  I 
think  I  can  do  so  on  this  occasion,  us  on  previous  occasions.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  wo  are  recommending  a  somewhat  reduced  dividend, 
but  under  the  special  circumstances  I  think  that  the  trading  results  for 
the  year  are  extremely  satisfactory.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  wo  can,  under  tho  special  circumstances,  still  recommend  such  a 
substantial  dividend.  If  you  look  at  the  accounts  you  will  seo  that  tho 
total  trading  profits  of  tho  American  company  amount  to  something  over 
100,000  dole.,  or  about  £21,0CO.  From  that  sum  they  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  14  per  cent.  That  dividend,  amounting  to  £17,248,  has  been 
remitted  to  London,  and,  with  the  balance  brought  forward  from  last 
year  of  £1,336,  there  is  a  total  of  £18,585.  After  paying  tho  necessary 
expenses,  including  income  tax,  which  is  a  substantial  item,  we  have  a 
not  balance  of  £15,901.  Wc  propose  to  deal  with  that  as  follows:  Firbt, 
wo  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  on  the  Preference 
shares,  and  secondly  tho  payment  of  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  on  tho 
Ordinary  shares.  The  balance  of  £3723  we  propose  to  carry  forward  to 
tho  credit  of  next  year's  account.  I  will  now  deal  with  one  or  two  £xilient 
points  of  the  balance  sheet.  The  profit  this  year  is,  in  round  figures, 
£10,000  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  That  reduction  of  profit 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  fault  in  ths  management,  or  to  any  falling 
oft  in  the  'business  of  the  company.  It  i«»  absolutely  due  to  special  causes, 
viz.,  the  increased  coot  of  raw  material  during  tfic  year  and  exceptional 
legislation,  which  has  affected  the  value  of  saloon  fixtures.  The  increase  in 
the  cost  of  raw  material  for  the  year  amounted  to  45,317  dole.,  or  over 
£9UHJ,  tbut  we,  of  course,  are  not  tho  only  brewery  in  America  that 
has  suffered  from  that  cause.  Every  brewery,  1  understand,  has  suffered 
practically  from  the  s-ame  difficulty.  The  increase  is  owui^  vciy  .urgciy 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  pact  year  or  so  crops  in  America  have  not  been 
up  to  the  average,  and  I  (believe  that  the  farmers  have  combined — and 
I  do  not  blame  them — and  they  are  better  aide  to  take  advantage  of 
the  restricted  market  to  put  up  prices  of  their  products.  The  legislation 
to  which  1  have  alluded  does  not  a  how  breweries  to  have  any  interest  in 
saloons,  and  therefore,  as  we  used  to  loan  money  for  the  purchase  of 
saloon  fixtures  and  so  forth,  we  thought  it  wise  to  write  off  the  value 
of  such  fixtures.  This  has  added  an  additional  charge  of  12,000  dols. 
Tho  net  result  is  that  we  have  had  ail  increased  expenditure  of  no  less 
than  57,385  dols.,  or  very  nearly  £12,010.  Suppc^ing,  therefore,  that 
ordinary  circumstances  had  prevailed',  our  profits  would  have  been, 
instead  of  £21,000,  something  like  £33,000,  or  an  increase  of  about  10,000 
dols.,  or  £2000  over  the  profit  of  the  preceding  year.  Therefore,  I  con- 
sider that  our  business  is  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state.  We  have  had 
these  exceptional  difficulties  to  deal  with,  but,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
volume  of  our  trade  has  been  increased,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  a  fairly  substantial  dividend,  which  will  challenge  comparison 
with  that  paid  by  any  other  brewery  company  in  America.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  during  the  current  year  these  difficulties  will  not  prevail  to 
the  same  extent.  We  have  information  from  our  managers,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  the  crops  this  year  in  America  are 
what  arc  described  as  bumper  crops.  I  believe  that  there  will  not  be  any 
shortage  of  barley  or  of  any  other  product  which  we  require  for  our 
brewery.  The  inevitable  result  must  be  a  fall  in  prices,  and,  from 
information  recently  received  from  our  managers  in  America,  we  have 
-every  reason  to  anticipate  that  we  shall  not  have  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  I  have  mentioned  in  the  current  year.  I  confidently  hope, 
therefore,  that  wo  shall  be  able -to  rcyert  to  our  old  rate  of  dividend. 
I  should  like,  in  passing,  to  say  that  we  have  had  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  our  business.  Our  sales  have  increased  5000 
or  6000  barrels,  and  now  amount  to  115,000  barrels.  Since  the  date  of 
the  report  too  we  are  informed  that  the  volume  of  our  business  has 
increased  in  a  marked  degree  during  the  past  two  months,  amounting 
to  3CC0  barrels  over  the  period1.  I  wfll  now  refer  to  my  visit  to 
Detroit.  I  went  out  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  beard.  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  brewery,  and  spent  a  week  or  ten  days  there.  I  had  con- 
ferences with  our  managers,  and  went  thoroughly,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  into  the  business.  I  may  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  and 
completely  satisfied  with  the  state  of  tilings  on  that  side,  and  in  that 
connection  I  will  read  a  paragraph  of  the  report  which  I  made  for 
the  directors.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Gentlemen,  the  breweryl  is  in 
thoroughly  good  order,  and  excellently  managed.  Tho  cellarage  and 
storage  departments  have  been  extended.  We  have  about  sixty  good 
draft  horses,  with  whose  quality  and  condition  I  was  impressed,  and 
also  several  motor-vans  and  a  now  motor-house  in  the  course  of  erection. 
In  particular,  tho  improvement  in  our  bottling  department  since  my 
last  visit  to  Detroit,  nine  years  ago,  is  most  marked.  We  have  now 
three  complete  bottling  plants,  tho  most  recent  of  which — newly  erected, 
and  most  thoroughly  up-to-date — I  saw  in  operation  for  the  first  time. 
If  necessary  we  can  now  produce  100,000  bottles  of  beer,  or  more — 
under  pressure — in  a  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  A.  Goebel  is  a 
most  cajiable  and  enterprising  manager,  whose  whole  time  and  energies 
aro  devoted  to  the  business.  Ho  is  ably  supported  by  his  two  brothers, 
Mr.  F.  Goebel  and  Mr.  T.  Goebel,  the  engineer.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  have  an  excellent  staff,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  bc\?t  of  terms, 
llr.  Goebel's  policy,  which  I  entirely  approve,  is  to  continue  to  extend 
our  business  and  keep  our  plant  well  up  to  date,  and  a'so  to  secure 
sufficient  adjoining  real  estate  so  as  to  increase  our  operations  as  necessity 
arises.  By  this  means  wo  hope  to  'hold  our  own  and  overcome  the  rise 
in  price  of  material  that  has  taken  place.  Our  financial  position  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  sound.  For  instance,  in  March  1912  our  capital 
account  showed  an  improvement  of  72,000  dols.,  or  £14.000  over  that  of 
1  March  1911."  In  passing  through  New  York  I  took  the  opportunity 
cf  interviewing  our  auditors,  and  they  wrote  me  a  letter,  from  which 
I  propose  to  read  an  extract.  It  is  as  follows : — "  As  stated  to  you 
verbally,  tho  percentage  of  the  bottling  department  sales  to  the  total 
sales  is  higher  than  formerly.  Ten  yean;  ago  it  was  15  per'  cent., 
whereas  in  1909  it  was  18  per  cent,  in  1910  it  was  27  per  cent.,  in  1911 
it  was  30  per  cent.  The  tendency  is,  therefore,  to  increase  in  this 
department  more  than  in  the  keg  department.  With  regard  to  the 
business  generally,  wo  consider  it  very  well  managed,  and.  compared 
with  other  breweries,  the  net  profits  to  bo  very  satisfactory."  In 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  expansion  of  tho  city  of  Detroit,  which,  although  not  perhaps 
directly,  indirectly  affects  onr  business.  I  suggest  before  we  separate 
that  we  6hou!d  pass  a  vote  expressing  confidence  in  the  Detroit  manage- 
ment. I  have  always  believed  in  .Mr.  August  Goebel,  and  in  his  father 
before  him,  and  what  I  saw  this  year  fully  confirmed  my  previous 
belief.   I  now  formally  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  E.  Rowlings,  in  seconding  the  motion,  pointed  out  that  the  price 
of  raw  material  had  fallen  considerably  during  the  past  few  months. 
He  gave  an  instance  where,  in  another  brewery,  the  price  of  malt  had 
gone  down,  nearly  one-half. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  <enier 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  tliis  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  debate  on  the  guillotine  for  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment Bill  will  leave  its  mark  on  the  Govern- 
ment— more  plainly,  it  has  branded  them.  They  will 
never  shake  off  the  charge  of  totally  disregarding  the 
interests  of  the  House  and  the  claims  of  elementary 
fairness.  They  feel  this  themselves,  as  their  extreme 
irritability  showed.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  always  a  red 
rag  to  Mr.  Asquith,  and  when  Mr.  Asquith  knows  he 
is  wrong,  even  his  practised  stolidity  can  hardly  contain 
itself.  The  Government  game  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough  ;  ram  through  every  controversial  Bill  they  can 
while  they  have  a  chance.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  per- 
fectly justifying  all  Unionist  predictions  as  to  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill.  They  are  using  it  precisely  for  the  purpose 
and  in  the  way  we  said  they  would  use  it.  They  think 
they  are  making  hay,  but  we  doubt  if  they  are  enjoying 
the  sunshine.  They  have  this  excuse,  no  doubt,  for 
their  indecent  hurrying  of  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
that  it  must  be  done  now  or  not  at  all.  Every  hour  the 
Church  advances ;  which  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  knows. 
And  how  angry  it  makes  him  ! 

In  the  French  Revolution  some  of  the  prisoners, 
grown  callous  under  the  Terror,  set  up  a  mock  guillo- 
tine for  themselves.  They  hauled  Tinville  before  their 
tribunal,  upset  the  chairs  and  tables,  and,  generally, 
"  broke  up  the  debates  ".  Who  could  have  wondered 
if  the  victims  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Terror— the  Terror  of 
the  Time-table — had  done  something  of  the  kind  on 
Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Commons?  It  would  all  have 
been  part  of  the  roaring  parliamentary  farce,  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  the  play  that  is  on  there  night  after 
night  in  the  Home  Rule  "debates".  Ninety  lines  of 
the  Bill  were  carried  without  a  word  of  discussion  being 
allowed,  and  just  before  the  guillotine  fell  the  Prime 
Minister  strolled  into  the  House  in  the  thoroughly  com- 


fortable mood  of  a  man  who  has  not  only  dined  well 
but  has  digested. 

The  unstudied  insolence  of  his  absence  from  the 
front  bench  for  hours  together,  when  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  on,  is  amazing.  In  days — days  alas  !  "  that  never 
come  again  " — when  the  front  benches  were  manned 
almost  entirely  by  the  old  ruling  class,  Prime  Ministers 
sat  through  debates  which  went  on  through  the  night 
and  far  into  the  morning.  Paimerston,  Russell,  Pitt, 
Peel,  Gladstone,  Melbourne  and  the  rest  followed  line 
by  line  the  debates  on  their  great  measures.  In  those 
times  a  Prime  Minister  turned  up  for  the  debate  :  now 
he  saunters  in  for  the  division — exactly  five  minutes 
before  the  guillotine  falls  !  In  a  way  we  must  all  admire 
the  up-to-date  Prime  Minister  :  the  world  never  can 
resist  a  sneaking  admiration  for  the  man  who  does 
himself  extremely  well. 

But  if  Demos  does  himself  well,  Demos  too  can  do 
his  butler  well — the  amusing  triangular  duel  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  between  Colonel  Yate, 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  McKenna  illustrates  that.  We 
have  no  wish  to  pry  into  the  pantry  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, but  the  public  should  note  that  Whigs  as  well  as 
Tories  have  their  half  of  "  the  good  butlers  that  make 
life  worth  living".  The  man  with  "great  posses- 
sions ",  had  he  lived  to-day  instead  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  would  probably  have  been  a  Whig,  a 
Radical,  or  a  Socialist  in  the  Coalition  party. 

The  Radicals  used  to  rebuke  Mr.  Balfour  for  slack 
attendance  at  the  front  bench  when  he  led  the  House. 
They  even  suggested  that  he  read  French  novels  and 
the  illustrated  cheap  magazines'  in  his  private  room  at 
the  House.  But  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  devoted  to  a 
Bill,  he  was  devoted.  He  would  sit  through  tiresome 
debates  long  before  the  guillotine  was  invented  to 
relieve  Ministers  of  their  duties  and  dangers.  Many 
men  in  the  House  may  remember  Mr.  Balfour  coming 
out  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  crossing  the  lobby 
and  taking  a  modest  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  late 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  old  refreshment  bar  there,  and 
returning  at  once  to  his  duty  on  the  front  bench  when 
he  had  a  big  measure  to  steer  through.    Now,  even 
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with  the  guillotine  constantly  at  work  on  his  behalf, 
a  Prime  Minister  cannot  attend  closely.  We  may 
change  a  couplet  of  Pope's,  and  say  nowadays  that 
"  Ulstermen  may  hang  whilst  Demos  dines". 

The  Government  should  have  its  own  reporting  staff 
— a  travelling  Hansard  to  accompany  Ministers,  from 
Mr.  Acland  to  Mr.  Asquith,  throughout  the  land.  For 
Ministers  are  always  being  misreportcd.  It  was  Mr. 
Acland  who  suffered  yesterday,  to-day  it  is  Mr.  Asquith. 
They  are  always  explaining  away  the  blazers  which 
they  never  uttered.  Mr.  Asquith  was  thought  by  some 
of  the  reporters  to  say,  of  disturbances  in  debate,  that 
they  were  "well  advised";  he  really  said  "ill- 
advised".  A  solemn  official  edict  has  gone  cut  from 
Downing  Street  to  this  effect.  Is  it  the  mountain  pro- 
ducing a  mouse,  or  the  mouse  a  mountain?  Was  the 
shouting  down,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  by  Mr. 
Asquith's  chief  lieutenants  on  the  front  bench  "  well- 
advised  "  or  "  ill-advised  "? 

Though  the  "  jackals  "  of  the  Land  Inquiry  are 
prowling  about  just  now  without  a  bark — fearing,  we 
suspect,  the  gun  of  Sir  A.  B.  Markham  and  Sir  H. 
Raphael,  Liberal  M.P.s — we  think  we  can  smell  them. 
We  got  a  slight  whiff  of  them  this  week  in  the  House 
when  the  Prime  Minister  vowed  to  Lord  Wolmer  that 
they  are  not  fed  out  of  the  public  purse — they  pick 
up  a  living  on  some  wealthy  Radical's  preserves  ! 
And  there  was  a  sniff  of  them  in  the  speech  this  week  of 
Mr.  Masterman.  Of  every  Cabinet  perhaps  there  is  an 
unctuous  member,  and  Mr.  Masterman  seems  training 
for  the  position.  A  little  time  ago  we  all  took  him, 
by  his  writings  and  his  other  professions,  for  a  very 
detached  admirer  indeed  of  Liberalism.  But  that  was 
in  Mr.  Masterman's  salad — or  in  his  Socialist — days. 
He  is  now  become  the  most  orthodox  believer  in  the 
Liberal  creed.  He  holds,  it  seems,  to  every  line  and 
word  in  its  testament.    Its  caucus  is  his  Koran. 

In  his  speech  this  week  Mr  Masterman,  after  de- 
claring that  it  is  good  to  be  "a  Liberal  "  to-day  and 
that  it  is  good  to  be  a  young  man,  promised  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  "  land  monopoly  ".  It  is  also  good  to 
tell  "  the  terewth,  my  friends  ",  as  an  unctuous  party 
in  Dickens  held  ;  and  to  describe  the  holding  of  land 
as  "a  monopoly"  is  not  strictly  a  terewth,  though 
loosely  and  for  party  purposes  it  may  pass  as  such 
on  a  platform.  Cocoa  is  much  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  "  monopoly  "  in  England  than  is  land.  Land  of 
course  is  largely  held  by  large  owners ;  but,  unlike 
cocoa  or  mustard,  it  is  not  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  large  owners  and  great  capitalists.  There 
are  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  people 
—quite  small  people,  only  just  above  the  farm-worker 
class — who  hold  land  directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  detach  these  people  from 
the  Government  party  which  is  planning  their  taxation 
and  vexation. 

No  doubt  many  of  them  have  been  detached.  Form 
Four  was  too  much  for  some  we  have  met  :  they 
dropped  away  from  Radicalism  when  the  Government 
paid  them  a  visit.  There  are  two  sayings  of  great 
English  Prime  Ministers  which  to-day,  with  Mr. 
Masterman's  beloved  Liberal  Government  in  office, 
everybody  laughs  at,  for  everybody  knows  that  they  do 
not  apply  to  real  life.  One  is  Palmerston's  boast  about 
the  strong  arm  of  Britain  and  Civis  Romanus  etc.  ;  the 
other  is  Chatham's  boast  about  every  Englishman's 
cottage  being  his  castle  etc.  In  this  particular 
"castle"  the  "jackals"  hope  to  make  themselves 
quite  at  home. 

At  the  National  Liberal  Federation  this  week  an 
attempt — surely  too  palpably  insincere  for  most 
National  Liberals  even — was  made  to  show  that  small 
holders  do  not  wish  to  own  their  holdings.  We  can 
all  see  and  admit  that  they  do  not  want  to  buy  these 
holdings  if  they  arc  not  to  be  helped  to  do  so.  But 
(Hal  is  the  whole  point  of  the  thing.  The  Government 
party  is  against  helping  them  because   it    wants  a 


vicious  kind  of  land  serf  in  the  grip  of  the  local 
authority  :  the  Unionist  party  is  in  favour  of  helping 
them  because  it  wants  the  small  holder  to  be  a  secure 
holder  and  a  success.  Of  course  all  men  who  do  the 
land  well,  and  succeed  on  it,  like  the  idea  of  owning 
it.  The  thing  is  human  nature.  The  National  Liberal 
Federation  plan  is  better  described  as  ill-nature. 

As  to  land,  we  have  now  the  increment  figures  for 
Ireland  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own 
authority.  And  what  figures  !  When  he  was  asked 
this  week  in  the  House  whether  the  Treasury  had 
collected  ^157  from  the  increment  duty  of  the  People's 
Budget  in  Ireland,  he  honestly  said  in  effect  "  Yes,  that 

I'11,  n mount,  and  I  never  expected  Ireland  would 
yield  more  ".  So  it  was  for  ^,157  a  year  that  the 
Ccvernment  hatched  out  that  new  large  brood  of 
"  caterpillars  of  the  Commonwealth  ",  as  a  great  man 
styled  them,  which  eat  and  fatten  on  the  public.  It 
strikes  one  that  the  increment  will  be  many  times 
exceeded  by  the  excrement,  always  so  remarkable 
among  caterpillars. 

The  Labour  men  are  very  uneasy  about  that  ^400 
a  year.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  at  Halifax 
quite  lost  his  temper  and  gave  away  not  only  himself 
but  the  Labour  party  in  mass.  Tory  lordlings,  he  said, 
rise  up  on  the  Opposition  bench  and  talk  about  their 
having  ^,"400  a  year.  Well,  Mr.  Macdonald  admitted 
it.  They  really  had  ^400  a  year.  But  ^400  a  year 
was,  after  all,  not  a  very  big  dip  into  the  people's  purse. 
"Tory  lordlings"  had  always  robbed  the  Church  and 
the  people ;  they  had  always  committed  robbery  and 
pillage.  Who  were  they  to  talk  of  £400  a  year?  Mr. 
Macdonald's  history  may  pass;  but  what  of  his  argu- 
ment? The  Tories  have  always  robbed  the  people; 
now  it  is  our  turn.  Only  a  man  in  a  very  bad  temper 
could  so  explode  himself. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  clearly  intends  at  all  costs  to  settle 
with  the  doctors.  Already  he  has  indicated  the  friendly 
temper  of  the  Government  by  letting  it  be  known  that 
he  does  not  now  favour  a  State  medical  service.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
very  distinctly  said  that  he  did  ;  but  that,  it  seems,  was 
bluff.  The  Government  now  appears  rapidly  to  be 
giving  way.  The  unpopular  committees  of  complaint 
are  to  go,  if  the  doctors  insist ;  and  many  professional 
and  technical  points  are  to  be  conceded.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  machinery  of  the  B.M.A.  is  so  cumbersome. 
The  new  concessions  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
local  divisions  before  a  final  decision  can  be  reached. 
This  takes  time,  which  is  rapidly  being  exhausted. 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  for  rejoicing  when  a 
Unionist  replaces  somebody  of  another  sort  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Blair's  success  at  Bow 
is  very  welcome.  But  there  are  many  of  the  wrong 
sort  we  could  say  good-bye  to  with  much  more  zest 
than  to  Mr.  Lansbury — an  honest  man  who  stands  (or 
falls)  by  his  opinions.  Moreover,  he  was  so  efficient 
an  irritant  both  to  the  Labour  party  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  we  are  not  sure  he  was  not  more  useful  to 
the  Opposition  than  any  Unionist  could  be.  Were  we 
mere  opportunists,  our  line  would  have  been  to  give 
Mr.  Lansbury  a  walk  over.  But  the  snub  (smack  in 
the  face  would  perhaps  be  the  more  appropriate  figure 
in  the  connexion)  Mr.  Lansbury's  defeat  has  given  to 
the  suffragettes  makes  one  forget  everything  else. 
These  poor  ladies  are  doing  very  badly  now.  Beaten 
in  the  House,  they  are  beaten  also  at  the  polls.  They 
have  the  just  reward  of  their  doings.  Those  who  burn 
other  people's  correspondence  for  amusement  can 
hardly  be  loved. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  told  a  meeting  of  suffragettes  this 
week-  that  they  were  fittingly  met  together  upon  a 
Sunday.  Woman  suffrage  was  more  than  politics:  it 
was  religion.  This  was  followed  on  Thursday  by  the 
worst  outrage  of  the  VV.S.P.U.  campaign.  The  ugly 
feature  of  this  attack  upon  the  mails  is  its  furtiveness. 
The  criminals  have  not,  as  usually  before,  waited  to  be 
arrested  as  an  open  protest,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
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against  the  law.  They  are  out  for  simple  wickedness, 
not  for  martyrdom. 

A  point  we  have  long  expected  has  this  week  been 
raised  in  the.  Marconi  Inquiry.  It  should  have  entered 
at  an  earlier  stage.  The  Government  made  certain 
demands  of  any  wireless  company  that  competed  for 
their  contract,  and  these  demands  beautifully  fitted  the 
Marconi  system.  Moreover,  the  Post  Office  has  all 
through  defended  its  negligent  treatment  of  Poulsen 
by  pleading  that  Poulsen  did  not  fulfil  these  conditions 
to  the  letter  and  that  Marconi  did.  The  question  is, 
were  the  demands  themselves  just?  Obviously  the 
Post  Office  defence  begs  the  whole  question  of  the 
Inquiry.  If  the  Government  had  been  determined  to 
favour  Marconi,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  make  require- 
ments, wise  or  foolish,  that  Marconi,  and  only  Marconi, 
could  strictly  meet. 

This  point  intruded  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Madge, 
the  Admiralty  expert.  Poulsen  is  a  simplex  system  ; 
Marconi,  duplex.  Obviously  if  the  Government  "  re- 
quired "  a  duplex  system,  Poulsen  was  disqualified. 
But  that  the  Government  required  a  duplex  system 
might  merely  mean  that  the  Government  required  the 
contract  to  go  to  Marconi.  Mr.  Madge,  by  raising  the 
simple  question  as  to  whether  the  simplex  or  the  duplex 
is  the  better  system,  goes  behind  one  of  the  root 
assumptions  of  the  Marconi  defence.  He  equally  takes 
the  ground  from  under  the  Government  case  in  his 
assertion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Poulsen 
system  strictly  to  answer  the  Government  tests  to  put 
it  fairly  in  the  running.  Here,  again,  we  are  faced 
with  the  central  difficulty.  If  the  Poulsen  system  was 
never  in  the  running,  why  were  Mr.  Madge  and  the 
technical  sub-committee  asked  to  report  on  its  merits? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Poulsen's  were  in  the  running, 
why  was  the  report  not  presented? 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  at  Caxton  Hall  on  Tuesday 
moved  his  familiar  resolution  that  Parliament  should 
have  "greater  control  over  foreign  affairs".  Mr. 
Macdonald  saw  nothing  in  foreign  politics  "  which 
made  it  impossible  for  any  ordinary  member  to  take 
part  ".  He  pointed  out  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
always  wrong,  or,  at  least,  no  more  right  than  the 
layman  who  foretold  the  direction  of  diplomacy.  "  To 
read  Sir  Edward  Grey's  forecasts",  said  Mr. 
Macdonald,  "  was  like  reading  the  prophecies  in 
Zadkiel's  Almanac  ".  Mr.  Macdonald's  inference  that 
because  Sir  E.  Grey  is  often  wrong  the  ordinary 
member  would  be  usually  right  is  funny. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  less  nervousness  this 
week  as  to  European  peace,  though  the  confident  mood 
is  not  so  obvious  as  it  was.  The  one  clearly  reassuring 
thing  is  the  plain  certainty  that  all  the  Great  Powers 
are  extremely  desirous  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  Germany 
perhaps  more  than  all.  There  is  thus  no  fear  of  diplo- 
macy and  diplomats,  against  whom  there  has  been  a 
silly  outburst  in  some  of  the  papers  this  week,  making 
a  war.  If  war  comes,  it  will  either  be  from  unavoid- 
able cause  or  through  pressure  of  racial  popular  passion 
in  some  quarter.  Servia  has  apparently  got  troops 
into  Durazzo,  which  certainly  will  not  make  for  peace. 
The  Servian  game,  of  course,  is  to  get  Russia 
committed  by  doing  something  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  back  without  compromising  Slav  honour. 
Then  popular  feeling  in  Russia  will  be  ablaze.  Thus 
an  insignificant  country,  careless  of  the  results  to  all 
others,  may,  if  allowed,  embroil  all  Europe  by  taking 
a  reckless  step.  There  is  a  report  that  Albania  has 
proclaimed  her  autonomy  and  hoisted  her  own  flag. 
One  need  not  take  this  very  seriously.  Half  a  dozen 
boys  and  girls  can  raise  a  flag. 

The  lull  in  the  war  seems  to  have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Turks  to  good  effect.  Behind  the 
Chatalja  lines  they  are  thus  late  in  the  day  seeking 
to  organise  their  army.  So  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
enemy  squads  are  being  drilled  and  musketry  is  being 
practised.    It  is  not  usual  for  the  Haldanean  ideals 


of  preparing  for  war,  after  it  has  begun,  to  be  realised. 
Hut  the  moral  is  obvious,  and  we  should  do  well  to 
take  it  to  heart.  An  army  which,  like  our  Territorials, 
has  neglected  such  measures  in  peace  time  finds  itself 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  hopelessly  handicapped,  and 
the  present  plight  of  the  Turkish  forces  should  be  a 
classical  example  for  all  time.  Lord  Roberts'  latest 
warning  is  therefore  especially  pertinent.  It  is  difficult 
to  forecast  what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  But  it 
seems  that  neither  the  Allies  nor  the  Turks  are  in  a 
position  to  assume  the  offensive  with  any  effect,  should 
the  negotiations  break  down. 

Lord  Roberts,  speaking  to  the  "  Men  of  Kent"  and 
the  others,  evidently  felt  that  he  must  be  cruel  while 
he  would  be  kind.  So  he  was  kind  to  the  Territorials 
but  cruel  to  the  Territorial  Force,  which  is  deficient  in 
numbers,  equipment,  discipline,  and  energy.  How 
could  discipline  be  expected  of  the  Territorials  with 
their  present  training?  Nobody  who  knows  anything 
of  the  matter  does  expect  it.    The  officers  least  of  all. 

At  the  Putumayo  Committee  Mr.  L.  H.  Barnes,  who 
went  out  on  the  Commission  for  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  gave  evidence.  He  accepted  the  report  of 
Sir  Roger  Casement  as  a  true  account  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  to  show  that 
Hardenburgcr  had  attempted  to  blackmail  the  com- 
pany. He  found  no  evidence  that  the  directors  were 
aware  how  the  Indians  were  paid  ;  they  ought  to  have 
found  out.  The  local  managers  were  culpably  ignorant ; 
they  did  not  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  paid.  He 
would  not  say  the  same  of  the  London  directors,  be- 
cause, though  they  ought  to  have  known,  the  facts 
might  havie  been  deliberately  concealed  from  them. 
There  was  a  moral  responsibility  on  them  to  know  ;  they 
ought  to  have  had  regular  reports  as  to  labour  in  the 
Putumayo  district.  But  he  admitted  that  if  they  had 
received  reports  from  the  company's  officials  in  Peru, 
they  would  have  received  the  same  denial  that  he  got 
from  them  himself. 

If  the  action  for  penalties  by  a  "  common  informer" 
goes  on  against  Sir  Stuart  Samuel,  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  Select  Committee,  there  might  arise 
an  awkward  situation  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Law  Courts.  But  so  there  might  if  the  case 
were  referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  the  last  resort  the  question  whether  Sir  S. 
Samuel  was  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  might  be  decided 
in  the  action  for  penalties  in  one  way  by  the  House 
of  Lords  and  conceivably  in  another  way  by  the  Judicial 
Committee.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  con- 
tradictory decisions  of  this  kind  have  been  given  by 
these  two  final  Courts  of  Appeal ;  which  is  often  used 
as  an  argument  for  one  supreme  Imperial  Court. 

The  action  for  penalties  against  Bradlaugh  in  1883 
was  brought  by  an  informer  Clarke  under  the  Act  of 
Victoria.  In  the  Act  of  George  II.,  upon  which  the 
action  is  founded  against  Sir  Stuart  Samuel  for  the 
penalty  of  ^500  for  having  sat  and  voted  while  in- 
terested as  a  contractor,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that 
the  common  informer  may  sue.  In  the  Act  of  Victoria 
the  right  of  action  is  not  given  to  the  informer 
expressly ;  and  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
ultimately  in  Bradlaugh's  favour  was  that  without 
bonds  the  common  informer  cannot  sue  for  penalties  for 
himself  but  only  the  Crown.  Subsequently  an  action 
was  brought  by  Bradlaugh  against  Newdigate,  an  ultra- 
Protestant  member  of  Parliament,  who  found  monev 
for  Clarke's  suit,  this  being  known  in  law  as  mainten- 
ance. Bradlaugh  won  the  action,  Newdigate  having  no 
such  interest  in  the  matter  as  entitled  him  to  find  the 
money  for  stirring  up  litigation — so  disliked  by  the  law 
and  the  lawyers  ! 

Before  the  Industrial  Council,  sitting  to  consider 
ways  of  dealing  with  industrial  troubles,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  M.P..  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  made  certain  uncomfort- 
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able  statements  as  to  the  probability  of  another  railway 
strike.  He  described  generally  the  working  of  the 
Conciliation  Boards  as  an  improvement  on  the  methods 
before  the  Boards  of  last  year  ;  but  there  are  difficulties 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  companies  consider  themselves 
outside  the  agreement,  whereas  it  was  understood  that 
the  scheme  applied  to  that  country  also.  His  union, 
and  other  unions,  would  expect  the  Government  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  last  year's  settlement  and  if  this 
were  not  done,  "  though  it  might  be  madness  "  to 
declare  a  strike,  he  would  not  accept  the  responsibility 
of  preventing  it.  He  had  exhausted  every  possible 
means  with  the  Government,  and  the  only  remaining 
resource  was  to  demand  a  strike. 

Sir  Edward  Henry,  faced  with  what  M.  Briand  once 
called  the  risks  of  the  profession,  has  happily  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  rules  a  department  and  must  admini- 
ster its  laws.  When  these  fall  hardly  upon  a 
desperate,  half-witted  man,  his  first  instinct  is  to  go  for 
the  department  in  the  person  of  its  chief.  Shooting  and 
stabbing  is  fortunately  not  very  common  with  us, 
though  the  impulse  to  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands 
seems  day  by  day  to  be  stronger.  Look  at  the  man 
who  this  very  week  threw  bricks  at  the  windows 
of  a  motor  omnibus  as  a  protest  against  the  noisome 
nuisance.  This  man  actually  counter-claimed  that,  on 
merits,  he  was  justified  in  receiving  rather  than  paying 
damages. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  formally 
"  decorated  "  Mr.  Masefield  on  Thursday  as  author  of 
the  best  piece  of  literature  published  in  191 1.  Mr. 
Masefield's  election  for  an  academic  prize  is  almost 
as  strange  as  Hauptmann's.  The  merits  of  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy",  the  poem  specially  singled  out 
for  distinction  by  the  examiners,  are  certainly  not 
academic.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  proclaiming  the  award, 
in  his  anxiety  to  emphasise  the  merits  of  the  prize- 
winner (it  was  a  real  prize  of  £100),  allowed  himself 
to  think  too  well  of  his  contemporaries.  We  cannot 
recall  many  works,  "  perhaps  of  genius  ",  published 
in  191 1,  which  the  committee,  it  seems,  had  regret- 
fully to  set  aside  in  favour  of  Mr.  Masefield's  "  success- 
ful "  poem.  The  award  ,was  undoubtedly  right. 
Few  would  deny  that  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  "  is 
an  important  contribution  to  literature.  In  no 
vulgar  sense,  it  was,  and  needs  had  to  be,  talked  about 
by  all  who  were  interested  in  contemporary  poetry. 
Moreover,  the  committee  has  looked  courageously  past 
the  popular  men  with  big  royalties  and  brazen  reputa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Monypenny  has  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work. 
Though  this  must  now  remain  unfinished,  its  author 
will  not  be  forgotten.  He  lived  long  enough  to  make 
his  mark.  After  all,  though  it  is  human  to  be  shocked 
when  a  man  is  cut  off  by  early  death  from  the  com- 
pletion of  a  great  work,  there  is  compensation  in  it. 
Life  for  such  a  man  is  full  to  the  last.  There  is  never 
a  time  when  he  has  not  much  to  live  for.  The  man 
who  has  not  had  span  enough  to  finish  his  work  has 
probably  had  a  happy  life. 

Mr.  James  Beresford  Atlay  was  a  very  interesting 
personality.  Journalist,  publisher's  reader,  editor, 
author  and  Special  Commissioner  of  Income  Tax  he 
was  no  Jack  of  all  trades  but  made  his  mark  in 
all.  His  "  Famous  Trials  "  and  his  "  Victorian 
Chancellors  "  arc  works  of  lasting  value.  His  absorb- 
ing passion  was  a  love  of  accuracy  such  as  is  rarely 
seen  nowadays.  Kindliest  of  men  as  he  was,  any 
slipslop  statement  was  sure  to  arouse  his  wrath,  and 
this  meticulous  accuracy,  blent  with  an  immense 
store  of  varied  knowledge  and  a  pungent  humour 
quite  his  own,  made  him  one  of  the  best  of  talkers. 
But  it  is  as  a  consummate  clubman  that  he  will  be  best 
rem  em  be  red.  It  was  in  clubs  that  he  loved  to  live, 
revelling  in  the  Athenaeum  Library  or  smoking  at  the 
supper-lable  of  the  Garrick.  It  was  in  clubs  that  he 
loved  to  entertain  his  friends  with  l lie  best  that  a  very 
cultivated  laste  could  provide  Multis  illc  bonis 
flebilis  OCCidit. 


EUROPE  AND  "THE  PROBLEM  OF  ALBANIA". 

FOR  the  moment  an  anticyclone  seems  to  have 
settled  over  European  affairs,  and  Continental 
capitals  have  recovered  from  the  fit  of  nerves  with  which 
they  were  visited  a  few  days  ago.  This  may  be  attri- 
buted to  two  causes.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  at  S. 
Petersburg  has  had  a  prolonged  interview  with  the  Tsar. 
The  principle  of  "  personal  contact  "  is  an  excellent  one 
to  work  with,  especially  in  countries  where  government 
is  autocratic.  A  clear  understanding  as  to  the  general 
views  of  a  situation  taken  by  the  only  people  whose 
opinions  really  count  must  clarify  the  atmosphere  and 
help  to  keep  the  peace.  Under  the  influence  of  this  seda- 
tive the  world  was  heard  unmoved,  almost,  of  lengthy 
conferences  between  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  and 
various  Ministers  and  high  military  functionaries. 
Berlin  too  has  been  sounding  a  deeply  pacific  note,  and 
we  learn  that  confidence  has  been  increased  by  the 
receipt  of  a  satisfactory  message  from  London.  What 
this  may  imply  exactly  is  not  very  easy  to  fathom.  We 
can  only  conjecture  that  our  Foreign  Office  may  have 
intimated  that  it  has  no  intention  of  endeavouring  to 
force  all  parties  into  a  Conference  prematurely  with 
an  obligation  to  accept  a  majority  vote  of  States  repre- 
sented on  all  claims,  however  vital.  This  is  a  solution 
which  Austria  has  from  the  first  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  accept.  The  Asquith  formula,  excellent  in  itself, 
must  not  be  pushed  too  hard  or  too  far  or  it  may 
lead  to  results  the  very  opposite  to  those  desired.  Let 
the  fate  of  the  Grey  proposals  of  1909  at  the  time  of 
the  Bosnian  crisis  be  a  warning.  If  the  parties  can 
settle  by  themselves  and  then  call  on  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  ratify,  so  much  the  better ;  but  the  position  of  Russia 
is  very  difficult.  As  the  principal  Slav  Power  she  can 
on  no  account  afford  to  receive  again  a  snub  like  that  of 
1909.  Not  only  would  her  position  among  the  Slavs  be 
hopelessly  eclipsed,  but  she  would  run  the  risk  of  grave 
internal  troubles.  At  the  present  moment  the  Pan- 
Slav  propaganda  is  running  very  high  in  her  principal 
cities,  and  not  even  an  autocratic  Government  can 
afford  to  ignore  it.  Both  Austria  and  Germany,  how- 
ever, are  well  aware  that  Russia  is  from  the  military 
point  of  view  much  stronger  than  she  was  three  years 
ago,  and  therefore  walk  more  warily. 

Fortunately  Servia  herself  has  supplied  a  second 
reason  for  the  relief  of  our  highly-strung  nerves.  Her 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  missing  consul  has  become 
much  more  reasonable,  and  indeed  he  has  been  dis- 
covered not  missing  at  all,  or  murdered,  as  was  freely 
hinted  at  one  time.  He  has  now  been  safely  delivered 
at  Uskub  under  a  Servian  military  escort.  The  case  of 
another  Austrian  consul  at  Mitrovitza,  who  had  to  fly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  also  being  investi- 
gated. 

The  cases  of  these  local  consuls  may  seem  secondary 
causes  of  trouble  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  when 
compared  with  the  graver  trouble  likely  to  be  involved 
in  the  Servian  claim  for  an  Adriatic  port,  but  in 
fact  they  are  highly  symptomatic  of  the  difficulty 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  everything,  the  future  of 
Albania.  For  many  years  consuls — Austrian,  Italian 
and  Servian — have  been  regularly  established  in  the 
principal  centres  of  Northern  Albania  with  a  view  to 
setting  on  foot  and  keeping  in  motion  a  regular  propa- 
ganda on  behalf  of  their  various  employers.  Prizrend, 
where  Herr  Prochaska  has  been  working,  perhaps  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  on  behalf  of  Austria,  was  a 
centre  of  this  kind  of  activity.  According  to  Miss 
Durham — and  a  more  sympathetic  witness  could  not  be 
found — Slav  prospects  were  anything  but  bright  in  that 
district,  although  the  Russians  kept  a  consul  there. 
The  Servians  had  sent  one  also,  but  public  feeling  made 
him  withdraw.  "  On  one  thing  ",  says  Miss  Durham, 
"the  populace  is  determined,  that  is  that  never  again 
shall  the  land  be  Serb."  Yet  if  anything  can  be  certain 
at  the  moment,  it  is  that  Servia  will  claim  Prizrend 
as  part  of  her  share  of  the  conquered  territory — both 
from  practical  euid  sentimental  considerations — 
Prizrend  being  part  of  Old  Servia.  According 
to  a  census  taken   soon  alter  the  revolution  in  this 
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particular  town  the  Moslems  exceed  the  Serbs  by 
at  least  five  to  one.  Most  of  these  Moslems  arc 
Albanians,  not  Ottomans,  who  backed  the  Turkish 
Government  in  the  days  of  Abdul  Hamid  because  it 
kept  others  away.  Since  then  they  have  been  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  "  Ottomanising  "  tendencies  of 
.  Young  Turks.  Now  if  Servia  attempts  to  establish  her 
domination  in  the  district,  we  shall  see  serious  trouble. 
Through  this  kind  of  people,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  independence,  Servia 
will  have  to  make  her  way  to  the  sea  and  maintain  her 
communications.  This  consular  episode  therefore  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  Albanian  problem  and  what  it 
means.  Mitrovitza  is  another  case  in  point.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  claimed  by  Servia.  Yet  it  is  not  Serb. 
The  Albanian  element  has  completely  swamped  the 
Serb.  The  Serbs  conquered  and  held  the  country  for  a 
few  centuries.  They  are  now  only  a  scattered  remnant. 
And  this  remnant  only  exists  because  it  has  been  per- 
sistently supported  and  incited  to  assert  itself  from 
without.  Now  the  Albanians  find  themselves  faced 
with  this  unpleasant  situation.  Because  the  Servians 
have  beaten  the  Turks,  the  Serb  population,  which  has 
been  hopelessly  left  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is 
suddenlv  to  be  hoisted  into  a  predominant  position 
and  held  there  by  the  arms  of  an  alien  Power. 
The  Turks  were  not  Albanians,  but  they  were  at  least 
Mohammedans,  and  when  an  Albanian  is  a  Christian 
he  is  not  Orthodox  but  Catholic.  In  this  respect 
Austria  would  appeal  to  the  Albanian  more  than  Servia, 
but  no  outside  Power  will  easily  absorb  Albania,  and 
yet  it  seems  that  it  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  large 
slices  of  that  country  entirely  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  position  of  Servia, 
straining  to  establish  control  over  a  portion  of  Albania, 
will  be  almost  impossible,  even  if  she  has  to  deal  with 
none  but  Albanian  opposition. 

To  settle  the  Albanian  question  satisfactorily  will  be 
to  settle  the  future  of  European  Turkey  ;  but  any  pro- 
jected settlement  of  Turkish  territory  which  leaves  out 
the  Albanians  is  doomed  to  failure.  Albania  has  been 
called  "  the  key  to  Constantinople  "  ;  and  whichever 
Power  were  clever  enough  to  enlist  the  Albanians  on 
its  side  solidly  would  without  doubt  win  in  the 
struggle.  But  to  settle  matters  so  that  Albania  would 
come  over  "solid  "  to  any  one  side  seems  a  problem 
beyond  solution.  The  Albanians,  it  is  true,  had  no 
regard  for  the  Turks  ;  with  the  Young  Turks  they  were 
engaged  in  almost  constant  war.  They  were  tricked 
into  supporting  the  "  Constitution  "  and  abandoning 
their  old  friend  Abdul,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made 
to  "  Ottomanise  "  them.  This  they  bitterly  resented. 
Consequently  they  have  no  regret  for  the  recent  Turkish 
regime  and  the  slate  is  clean  ;  but  any  attempt  to  sub- 
ject the  Moslem  to  the  Serb  element  or  to  interfere  with 
their  tribal  organisation  will  certainly  lead  to  bitter 
and  protracted  conflict.  The  talk  of  "  autonomy  " 
seems  hardly  more  sane,  though  we  learn  that  the 
independence  of  Albania  is  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the 
"Albanian  flag"  has  already  been  hoisted.  We 
wonder  by  whom  and  with  the  cognisance  of  how 
many  real  Albanians  !  The  Albanians  may  be  noble 
savages,  but  savages  they  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, and  they  practically  enjoyed  "  autonomy  "  under 
Abdul  Hamid,  with  the  result  that  the  country  remains 
what  a  savage  country  may  be  expected  to  be.  A 
native  ruler  would  never  be  accepted  by  all  the  tribes  ; 
the  only  existing  organisation  is  a  family  and  tribal 
one,  not  national  or  anything  approaching  it,  though 
there  may  be  a  vague  common  feeling  against  the  out- 
sider. Only  one  really  satisfactory  settlement  can  be 
suggested,  and  that  is  that  a  Great  Power,  Austria, 
with  all  the  resources  necessary,  should  undertake  the 
pacification  and  government  of  the  country.  But  then 
the  difficulty  of  access  and  the  certainty  of  war  with 
the  Balkan  States  make  it  hardly  a  feasible  project  as 
things  are.  At  the  close  of  a  European  war  this  might 
be  the  result.  But  this  is  not  a  case  where  those  who 
desire  the  end  also  desire  the  means. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DECAY— A  LITTLE 
FURTHER  OX. 

WE  are  perhaps  too  cautious  in  our  title.  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  would 
certainly  describe  the  latest  step  in  the  path  of  parlia- 
mentary decay  as  very  much  more  than  a  little  further 
on,  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Exchequer  Board  as  an  extraordinary  revolution 
in  the  Constitution — and  in  fact  a  good  deal  more — and 
Mr.  Balfour  sees  in  it  one  of  the  most  singular  legislative 
paradoxes  which  has  come  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  his  time.  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  given  to  exag- 
geration— fine  intellectuality  of  his  type  rather  under- 
states things  than  overstates  them.  So  it  is  evident 
that  this  new  constitutional  move — the  Joint  Exchequer 
Board — strikes  Mr.  Balfour  as  very  serious  indeed. 
Nor  would  we  demur  to  his  view.  If  we  put 
the  case  a  little  less  high,  it  is  because  we  would  so  put 
it  that  even  the  other  side,  if  they  will  for  a 
moment  take  a  more  than  party  view  of  the 
matter,  will  hardly  controvert  it  ;  not,  at  least, 
after  reflexion.  In  the  House,  of  course,  they  all 
deny  at  once  that  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Exchequer 
Board  in  any  way  impinges  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  One  member,  it  is  true,  did 
qualify  his  denial  with  the  word  "  substantial  ",  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  the' Joint 
Exchequer  Board  does  impinge  on  Parliament.  The 
Government  have  been  engaged  for  years  on  under- 
mining the  Constitution,  seconding  by  violent  methods 
natural  processes  which  were  tending  slowly  that 
way.  Constitutionally  there  is  a  legislative  trinity, 
King,  Lords  and  Commons.  The  Crown  they  have 
suppressed  :  the  Lords  they  have  disabled  :  leaving 
the  Commons,  which  means  the  Government,  not  only 
first  but  also  last  and  everywhere.  Up  to  the  time  of  an 
election  a  Government  with  a  working  majority  can  defy 
the  whole  country.  But  the  irony  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  their  campaign  is  that  they  are  now  being 
forced  by  their  policy  to  take  a  step  which  cuts  into  the 
House  of  Commons  too.  In  their  anxiety  to  reduce 
Parliament  to  their  own  desire  they  may  find  that  they 
have  reduced  it  to  nothing.  Certainly,  if  the  precedent 
of  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  is  carried  further  and 
generally  applied,  there  will  be  little  left  of  even  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
is  all  that  is  left  of  Parliament.  We  will  allow 
that  the  Government  are  probably  doing  this  rather 
against  their  will.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
they  do  not  want  to  take  from  the  nominal  power  of 
the  House  which  is  their  real  power.  It  might  mean  an 
actual  derogation  from  the  power  of  the  Executive, 
though  it  might  not.  On  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said.  But  the  beauty  of  the  position  is  that  the 
Government  are  driven  to  this  by  their  own  policy.  They 
can  hardly  escape.  They  have  been  quite  willing  in 
the  past  to  put  their  departments  above  the  law — not 
only  in  their  abortive  Education  Bills — and  now  nemesis 
drives  them  to  set  up  a  new  body  above  Parlia- 
ment, a  body  the  Government — every  Government — 
will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  under.  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel  says  that  every  federal  ("  at  all 
federal  "  were  his  words)  arrangement  requires  that 
there  shall  be  some  extra-parliamentary  body  to  deal 
with  questions  as  between  one  parliament  and  another. 
The  idea  is  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  the  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  to  one  of  the  interested  parlia- 
ments, and  to  leave  the  parliaments  to  fight  it  out  them- 
selves would  mean  wrangling  resulting  in  deadlock. 
The  questions  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  would  have 
to  deal  with — the  respective  revenue  contributions  of 
England  and  Ireland  and  so  forth — certainly  would  be 
very  difficult  for  Irish  and  British  Parliaments  to  agree 
upon  ;  we  do  not  see  them  agree  at  all ;  we  can 
more  easily  picture  something  very  different  from  a 
friendly  settlement.  Also,  to  leave  either  British  Parlia- 
ment or  Irish  Parliament  sole  arbiter  of  these  questions 
would  be  impossible.  It  could  only  end  in  such  a  row 
that  the  stronger — the  Imperial  Parliament — would 
have  to  swallow  up  the  other  and  make  an  end  of 
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Home  Rule.  If  Home  Rule  is  to  be,  we  agree  that 
some  such  extra-parliamentary  power  as  the  Joint  Ex- 
chequer Board  has  to  be  set  up ;  which  brings  us  to 
the  point  at  which  we  started.  The  Government  are 
compelled  by  their  own  plan  to  take  a  further  step 
in  the  limitation  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  new  body  will  be  without  Parliament  and 
above  it.  It  will  have  the  decision  of  matters  on  which 
the  budgets  both  of  Imperial  and  Irish  Parliaments  will 
necessarily  hang.  If  a  really  impartial  and  indepen- 
dent body,  if  they  are  not  to  be  jobbed  and  rigged 
by  either  of  the  Parliaments  (or  Governments),  they 
clearly  may  soon  be  more  powerful  than  either  Britisn 
or  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  says  Mr.  Samuel,  can  upset  this 
body  if  they  transgress.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
remains  supreme  ;  that  is,  it  can  pass  an  Act  doing  awav 
with  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board.  Yes,  just  as  it  can 
pass  an  Act  bringing  to  an  end  the  Irish  Parliament. 
The  British  Parliament  could  never  use  this  remedy 
against  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  until  it  had  resolved 
to  stand  the  racket  of  also  doing  away  with  Home  Rule. 

The  Joint  Exchequer  Board  and  the  arguments  used 
to  defend  its  creation  suggest  other  similar  arrange- 
ments. If  it  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Samuel  says,  and, 
as  we  think  it  is,  to  have  an  extra-Parliamentary 
authority  to  settle  questions  between  the  two  Parlia- 
ments affecting  the  interests  of  both,  what  authority  is 
to  decide  whether  a  proposed  Irish  Bill  is  incompatible 
with  the  supremacy  ,of  the  Imperial  Parliament? 
Whether  we  call  this  a  question  of  law  or  fact — it  is  not 
a  matter  of  policy — how  can  either  Parliament  justly 
decide  it  for  itself?  If  they  cannot  agree,  how 
is  it  to  be  settled?  Obviously  the  right  thing  is  to 
refer  the  question  to  a  Court  of  Law,  as  in  America  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  will  mean  that  the  Court 
becomes  superior  to  Parliament  and  in  the  long  run 
the  arbiter  of  policy.  Just  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  com- 
plains of.  But  it  is  necessarily  incidental  to  a  federal  or 
quasi-federal  system.  If  our  Government  succeeds  in 
its  policy,  the  present  system  of  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  Parliament  will  go. 

But  what  of  the  Executive?  If  the  extra-parliamen- 
tary authority  is  a  Court  of  Law,  it  means,  in  most 
civilised  countries,  certainly  here,  its  superiority  to  the 
Executive  as  well  as  to  Parliament  and  a  limitation  of 
executive  power.  But  will  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board 
mean  the  same?  That  depends  on  the  chairman.  He 
is  to  be  appointed  "  by  the  Crown  ",  that  is,  the  British 
Prime  Minister.  But  is  he  to  be  openly  a  minister  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  or  is  he  to  be  an  impartial, 
independent  permanent  officer?  He  cannot  be  the 
servant  of  both  Governments  at  once  ;  at  least,  we  hope 
the  poor  man  will  not  be  expected  to  be.  Is  he  to  be 
the  servant  of  neither — an  executive  officer  with  the 
status  of  a  judge?  If  he  is,  he  ought  to  be  irremov- 
able, except  for  fraud,  and  paid  very  well.  Yes,  and 
then  you  will  have  set  up  an  official  more  powerful  than 
any  Irish  Minister  and  most  British  Ministers. 


UNIONISTS  AND   THE  TRADE   UNION  BILL. 

A  NOTORIOUS  pamphlet  circulated  by  Mr.  Clement 
■**  Edwards  on  the  eve  of  the  poll  at  Bolton  has 
done  much  to  drag  the  Trade  Union  Bill  out  of  the 
obscurity  of  ;i  Standing  Committee.  This  pamphlet, 
which,  like  all  other  rather  doubtful  accusations,  was 
promulgated  at  a  time  when  no  answer  was  possible, 
consists  on  the  whole  of  a  series  of  gross  misrepresen- 
tations. It  accuses  the  Unionist  party  of  trying  in 
every  way  "  to  undo  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1906",  and  accuses  them  on  the  slightest 
or  no  evidence.  The  pamphlet,  however,  will  be  heard 
of  again,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  Opposi- 
tion lenders  in  the  Standing  Committee  to  expose  the 
gross  exaggerations  which  it  contains.  The  trouble, 
therefore,  does  not  lie  in  this  particular  direction.  It  is 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  whole  discussion,  up  till 
Thursday,  of  this  important  measure  which  has  caused 
the  whole  difficulty.    The  Bill,  in  spite  of  pretences, 


is  really  an  agreed  measure  between  the  Liberal  and 
the  Labour  parties.  A  private  deal  was  done  in  the 
matter  months  ago,  and  Labour  amendments  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  They  merely  serve  to  indicate 
what  the  Labour  party  would  do  if  it  possessed  a 
majority  in  the  House.  The  first  consequence  of  this 
fact  has  been  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Coalition ' 
to  burke  all  discussion.  Why  bother  to  argue  in  public 
about  the  things  which  you  have  settled  privately  long 
before,  particularly  when  public  argument  can  only 
damage  the  conclusions  which  have  already  been 
arrived  at  ? 

The  corollary  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Coalition  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  who  has  acted  throughout  as  a  Govern- 
ment agent  under  instructions  to  push  the  Bill  through 
at  any  cost,  and  to  use  his  official  position  to  rule  the 
Opposition  out  of  order  on  every  conceivable  occasion. 
All  this  has  not  made  for  reasonable  debate,  and 
has  produced  on  the  Opposition  side  a  feeling  of 
very  natural  exasperation,  which  has  induced  many 
Unionist  members  to  go  far  further  in  their  opposition 
to  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill  than  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  been  given  anything  like  a  free 
field  for  discussion,  or  had  known  that  their  amend- 
ments had  any  chance  of  being  taken  seriously.  For 
our  own  part,  we  regret  this  development  of  events. 
Lord  Wolmer  and  some  of  his  friends  appear  to  have 
been  edged  on  to  ground  where  they  can  be  easily 
represented,  or,  rather,  misrepresented,  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whole  trade-union  movement.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  the  Unionist  party  than  that  any  of 
its  members  should  give  their  opponents  this  cause  to 
blaspheme.  As  an  admirable  summary  of  the  real 
Unionist  position  towards  the  Bill  we  commend  Mr. 
Leslie  Scott's  letter  to  this  Review  last  week  and  to 
the  "Times"  of  last  Thursday.  Mr.  Scott  adopts 
towards  this  very  difficult  and  intricate  question  of  the 
political  representation  of  labour  the  attitude  which  the 
Saturday  Review  has  always  supported. 

The  issue  is,  indeed,  perfectly  plain  and  perfectly 
simple,  and  is  contained  entirely  in  Clause  3  of  the 
Bill,  part  of  which  was  debated  at  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Committee.  Every  reasonable  man  is  prepared  to 
admit  that  a  real  and  substantial  majority  in  a  trade 
union  may  claim  the  right  to  club  its  funds  together 
in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  a  member  for  Parlia- 
ment. No  just  or  impartial  man  will  dispute  that  if 
seventy  out  of  a  hundred  members  in  a  union  are  to 
be  allowed  to  exercise  this  particular  right,  a  similar 
privilege  cannot  be  denied  to  the  remaining  30  per 
cent.  This  is  indeed  the  essence  of  the  Government  Bill. 
That  Bill  admits  the  rights  of  minorities  to  contract  out 
if  their  political  opinions  do  not  happen  to  be  those  of 
the  majority  of  their  fellow-members.  The  Unionist 
party  accept  the  principle,  but  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
safeguards.  They  consider  that  the  Government  pro- 
posal which  compels  a  man  to  write  in  his  own  name  to 
his  own  trade-union  secretary,  who  is  very  likely  his  own 
member  or  candidate,  to  tell  him  that  he  objects  to 
paying  into  the  political  fund  and  prefers  that  his  money 
should  be  devoted  to  some  other  object  leads  directly 
to  a  form  of  persecution.  Unionism  desires,  there- 
fore, some  better  arrangement  by  which  an  impartial 
authority  should  control  the  ballot,  and  allocate  the 
subscription  of  the  various  dissentients  to  objects  which 
are  in  accordance  with  their  private  political  beliefs. 
The  Labour  party,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  Liberal  reversal  of  the  Osborne 
judgment  on  the  ground  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,  has  contended  throughout  that  in  principle 
it  ought  to  have  the  complete  control  of  a  compulsory 
levy  made  for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  said  that  the  trade  union  was  like  the  State, 
and  that  the  compulsory  levy  for  political  purposes  was 
precisely  analogous  to  the  income-tax.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  income-tax  paid  by  Unionists  is  devoted 
to  prosecuting  the  Home  Rule  campaign.  Ministers  ma) 
have  sailed  rather  near  the  wind  over  the  Land  Tax 
Inquiry  and  the  publications  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
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missioners,  hut  they  have  so  far  remained  constant  to 
the  principle  that  public  money  should  not  be  devoted 
to  private  political  propaganda.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
comparison  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  of  much 
use  to  him,  precisely  because  a  body  inside  the  Slate  is 
not  the  State  and  never  will  be.  This  intransigeant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  party  reached,  how- 
ever, its  limit  when  one  member  explained  that  if  you 
do  not  want  to  join  a  trade  union,  or,  having  joined 
a  trade  union,  do  not  want  to  subscribe  to  the  Socialist 
party,  you  had  better  "go  to  Canada  ".  Lord 
Winterton  remarked  with  some  justice,  in  reply,  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  his  friends  would  probably 
be  described  at  the  next  election  as  "  The  Get-Out-of- 
the-Country  Party  ".  In  other  words,  if,  as  a  promi- 
nent miners'  leader  said  the  other  day,  you  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  unless  you  will  join  the  union,  and 
if,  when  you  have  joined  the  union,  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  your  shilling  to -the  Socialist  party 
funds,  it  appears  that  you  have  to  take  your  choice 
between  Socialism  and  Canada.  The  Labour  party  is 
at  last  turning  Imperialist  ! 

The  Unionist  party,  then,  and  the  Unionist  members 
in  the  Standing  Committee  will  be  well  advised  to 
follow  up  the  line  indicated  by  Lord  Wolmer  last 
Thursday,  and  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the 
electorate  the  conception  underlying  the  amendment 
moved  on  that  occasion.  That  conception  is  that, 
while  every  trade  unionist  ought  to  be  free  to 
utilise  the  machinery  of  the  body  corporate  to  sup- 
port his  political  views,  that  privilege  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Socialist  but  must  be  allowed  to  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  as  well.  In  taking  this  ground 
the  Opposition  will  have  behind  it  the  great  bulk  of 
popular  opinion,  and  it  need  not  fear  electoral  attacks 
or  dishonest  pamphlets  so  long  as  it  takes  the  trouble 
to  explain  its  position  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  last 
debate,  indeed,  if  it  were  adequately  reported,  which, 
unfortunately,  no  Standing  Committee  ever  is,  would 
have  demonstrated  sufficiently  what  the  real  position 
of  the  various  parties  is  in  relation  to  the  Government 
Trade  Union  Bill.  The  Unionist  party  proposed  a 
solution  which  gave  to  the  trade-union  leaders  all  the 
freedom  of  political  action  which  they  could  desire.- 
The  Attorney-General  declined  to  consider  that  solu- 
tion as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  discussion,  while 
what  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  aptly  described  as  "  the  pro- 
fessional mutes  "  on  the  Liberal  and  Labour  benches 
waited  in  silence  to  vote  down  the  only  rational  way 
out  of  the  political  difficulty  which  surrounds  the 
labour  question,  partly  because  they  had  no  arguments 
to  adduce,  and  partly  because,  if  they  had  had,  they 
had  been  forbidden  to  use  them.  We  trust  that  the 
moral  of  last  Thursday  will  not  be  lost  on  the  country. 


BY-ELECTIONS  AND  "THE  TIDE". 

'"THE  Unionists  have  won  a  seat  in  London  and  have 
*  failed  to  win  a  seat  in  Lancashire  ;  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  London  election  were  such  as  to  make  the 
failure  more  significant  than  the  success.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  generalise  about  feeling  in  the  capital  from 
a  contest  in  which  one  of  the  candidates  was  not  a 
straight  party  man  and  close  on  a  third  of  the  electorate 
abstained  from  voting.  Orthodox  Radicalism  was 
discreet  in  letting  the  seat  go  by  default,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  averting  a  by- 
election  in  Whitechapel.  That  is  all  that  need  be  said 
about  Bow  and  Bromley,  but  Bolton  is  another  matter. 
The  Radicals'  tails  are  up.  They  have  held  a  seat, 
a  rare  achievement  nowadays,  they  have  held  it  by  an 
unexpectedly  large  majority,  and  their  more  energetic 
scribes  conclude  that  the  '*Tory  reaction  "  is  over. 

Well,  let  us  ask  what  a  really  triumphant  and  vigorous 
Radicalism  ought  to  have  got  out  of  Bolton.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  late  member  was  frankly 
opposed  to  his  party  on  the  Church  question,  and  on 
that  account  lacked  the  support  of  the  militant  Noncon- 
formists, who  are  the  main  strength  of  Radicalism. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defeat  on  Home 


Rule  had  shaken  the  Government,  that  a  good  vote 
of  confidence  was  badly  wanted,  and  that  the  issue 
appealed  with  special  force  to  the  old  type  of  Giad- 
stonian  Liberal  who  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  north 
of  England.  On  these  two  grounds  only  an  increased 
majority  could  really  satisfy  the  Radicals.  There  never 
was  a  chance  of  it.  So  great  was  their  fear  of  losing 
the  seat  that  a  substantial  drop  in  their  majority  was 
welcomed  as  a  great  victory.  Logic  of  that  sort  does 
not  carry  conviction. 

Our  own  position  is  that  ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Act  there  has  been  a  steady  transfer  of  votes 
to  Unionism.  In  by-elections  the  actual  result,  which 
may  often  be  determined  by  some  local  consideration, 
is  of  less  moment  than  the  tendency  of  the  voting. 
Bolton  shows  that  the  old  tendency  towards  Unionism 
continues,  and  with  that  we  are  tolerably  satisfied. 
The  party  is  naturally  disappointed  at  a  break  in  the 
series  of  victories,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  result 
affects  the  expectation  of  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution. 

No  doubt,  the  Radical  majority  would  have  been 
smaller  had  the  Bolton  seat  fallen  vacant  three  months 
earlier.  Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  there 
existed  a  good  deal  of  evanescent  prejudice  against  the 
Insurance  Act,  not  because  of  its  principles  but  because 
of  its  novelty.  The  average  man  dislikes  a  new  law  ; 
interference  with  accepted  routine  is  always  objection- 
able. People  are  now  coming  round  to  the  view  that 
the  principles  of  the  Act  are  reasonable,  though  as  a 
piece  of  legislation  it  is  quite  contemptible.  We  would 
not  even  say  that  it  will  work  at  all  in  its  present  form. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Radicals  owe 
their  four-figure  majority  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Unionist  leaders  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  Taylor  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The  average  Free  Trader 
does  not  do  more  than  talk  of  a  free  breakfast  table, 
but  Mr.  Taylor's  system  of  political  philosophy  appears 
to  include  the  abolition  of  all  taxation.  This  is  quite 
good  fun,  and  as  it  happened  it  proved  successful  fun. 
But  its  very  success  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Radical 
efforts  to  make  new  capital  out  of  Tariff  Reform. 
People  who  really  fear  that  their  food  will  rise  to 
starvation  prices  do  not  make  jokes  about  taxation. 
The  evidence  from  Bolton  fits  in  with  all  the  observa- 
tion of  experienced  platform  speakers.  It  is  not  so 
long  since  the  black  bread  and  horse-flesh  cry  was 
tremendously  effective.  "  People  were  genuinely  afraid, 
and  the  point  had  to  be  argued  with  immense  serious- 
ness. All  that  is  over  and  done  with  now.  It  is  not 
that  the  electorate  is  prepared  to  pay  more  for  its  food  ; 
it  is  simply  that  it  refuses  to  believe  in  the  Free  Trade 
bogies.  Horse-flesh  has  become  a  thing  to  joke  about. 
Bolton  is  emphatic  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that 
the  clear  statements  made  at  the  Albert  Hall  will  not 
lead  to  another  1906.  In  so  far  as  the  Tariff  was  a 
prime  issue  at  all,  the  question  of  exchange  in  the 
Indian  cotton  duties  caused  more  heart-burning  than 
the  proposals  for  Imperial  preference. 

The  lesson  of  Bolton,  then,  is  that  angry  pre- 
judice is  giving  way  to  reasoned  consideration  both  in 
regard  to  the  Insurance  Act  and  in  regard  to  Tariff 
Reform.  The  development  is  all  to  the  good.  No  trick 
is  more  easily  learned  than  the  trick  of  false  appeals  to 
sentiment,  but  nothing  does  more  to  cheapen  or 
degrade  political  controversy.  Great  changes  require 
reasoned  consideration  such  as  Tariff  Reform  is  now 
receiving  but  which  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment did  not  receive- in  the  winter  of  1910. 
They  are  receiving  it  now,  and  the  verdict  is  unfavour- 
able. The  Government  are  floating  their  policy  on  a 
falling  market.  Bolton  repeats  the  movement  of 
Taunton.  It  is  such  a  movement  that  is  meant  by  meta- 
phors about  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  every  by-election 
shows  that  the  turn  has  come.  Mr.  Harwood  would 
have  voted  against  Disestablishment,  Mr.  Taylor  will 
vote  for  it,  but  the  gain  in  the  lobby  is  outbalanced  bv 
the  loss  of  prestige.  Five  per  cent,  majorities  are  not 
good  enough  for  revolutions. 
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THE  CITY. 

BUSINESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  unimportant  speculative  trans- 
actions between  professionals  and  a  small  volume  of 
investment  buying.  Markets  show  no  sign  of  big 
operations.  The  public  and  the  professional  investors, 
such  as  insurance  companies,  are  waiting  ready  to 
snatch  up  stock  on  any  sharp  decline.  Technical  condi- 
tions are  therefore  all  against  the  bears.  Markets  are 
clear  of  floating  supplies,  and  a  little  buying  causes  an 
appreciable  improvement.  Only  the  latent  fear  of 
serious  political  complications  prevents  a  general  buying 
movement,  and  as  the  fears  are  likely  to  be  revived 
from  time  to  time  the  markets  will  probably  remain 
quiet  for  a  period.  Meanwhile  stock  is  being  picked  up 
quietly  in  small  amounts  in  nearly  all  departments. 

Consols  have  kept  relatively  firm  aided  by  purchases 
by  the  Government  broker,  and  the  prevailing  tendency 
for  foreign  Government  securities  has  been  upward 
in  spite  of  political  anxieties,  which  indicates  that  big 
financial  interests  were  not  disturbed  by  newspaper 
reports. 

The  Home  Railway  department  continues  to  attract 
a  good  deal  of  professional  attention.  South  Eastern 
and  Chatham  stocks  are  still  being  purchased  by  people 
who  wish  to  participate  in  any  benefits  that  may  come 
from  Kent  coal,  but  who  do  not  care  to  buy  the  colliery 
shares.  The  Underground  group  is  also  fairly  active, 
particularly  Metropolitans,  which  had  a  sharp  rise  at 
one  time  only  to  fall  back  after  the  publication  of  an 
official  statement  of  the  company's  position  in  relation 
to  the  combine  scheme.  There  is  a  distinct  under- 
standing between  the  two  groups  which  presumably 
means  that  violent  competition  will  be  avoided,  but 
the  Metropolitan  directors  have  decided  to  maintain 
the  financial  independence  of  the  company.  Speculators 
who  had  been  expecting  an  amalgamation  arrangement 
with  a  guaranteed  dividend  were  disappointed  with 
this  statement.  The  broad  outlook  for  the  Metro- 
politan, however,  is  by  no  means  discouraging,  and 
the  present  quotation  is  not  extravagant.  Some 
further  selling  of  Central  London  and  City  and  South 
London  stocks  has  been  done  by  holders  who  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  amalgamation  terms.  Among 
other  securities  in  this  department  Great  Central  Pre- 
ferred have  found  support  as  it  is  thought  the  company 
will  show  a  considerable  recovery  from  the  serious 
effects  of  the  coal  strike. 

Canadian  Pacifies,  as  a  Continental  favourite,  were 
particularly  influenced  by  army  mobilisation  rumours 
and  recovered  when  the  news  was  more  encouraging. 
Grand  Trunks  have  taken  a  strong  upward  course 
owing  to  buying  by  a  "  bull  "  clique,  which  compelled 
dealers  who  had  sold  stock  in  connexion  with  option 
transactions  to  make  repurchases.  The  bright  pro- 
spects of  the  Canadian  railways  are  reflected  in  the 
speech  of  Sir  William  Mackenzie  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Northern;  1911-12  was  a  year  of  progress, 
and,  thanks  to  the  excellent  crops,  1912-13  should  be 
better  still.  Dealings  in  Americans  have  dwindled  to 
a  minimum,  the  dearness  of  money  in  New  York 
having  strangled  speculation.  As  regards  Foreign 
Rails,  Argentines  have  had  the  benefit  of  good  traffics, 
and  renewed  inquiries  for  Great  Southern  of  Spain 
stocks  have  caused  improvements.  Otherwise  prices 
are  generally  lower. 

The  Mining  markets  continue  to  reflect  the  opinions 
of  Continental  operators,  Rio  Tintos  and  De  Beers 
being  alternately  depressed  and  supported,  with 
emphasis  on  the  downward  movements.  Rubber  shares 
remain  inactive  and  rather  dull,  excepting  the  young 
producers,  which  receive  a  little  investment  support. 
The  leading  Oil  shares  have  made  a  very  fair  showing, 
as  it  is  recognised  that  the  present  high  prices  for 
oil  are  favourable  to  the  well-managed  companies.  A 
newcomer  in  the  oil  market  is  the  Consolidated  Oil 
Melds  of  South  Africa  ;  if  expert  reports  are  any  guide 
to  the  future  South  Africa  ought  to  take  a  not  unim- 
portant place  as  a  petroleum  producer.    The  new  com- 


pany is  speculative,  of  course,  but  it  at  least  will 
prospect  on  the  strength  of  authoritative  anticipations. 

A  rather  heavy  tone  has  been  exhibited  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  securities,  and  the  few  bright 
spots  are  therefore  the  more  conspicuous.  A  fairly 
large  business  is  reported  in  Furness-Withy  shares. 
P.  and  O.  Deferred  declined  on  the  publication  of  the 
report  but  have  since  recovered.  Dealings  in  Marconis 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  as  the  result  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee. 


INSURANCE. 
A  Return  Premium  Policy. 

COMPETITION  for  life  assurance  business  has  now 
reached  such  an  acute  stage  as  to  necessitate 
the  constant  production  of  new  policies  introducing 
novel  features.  Agents  find  themselves  compelled 
to  ask  for  something  fresh  in  order  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  representatives  of  rival  companies, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  actuarial  staff  is  put  to 
the  test.  Comparatively  few  policies  were  more  suc- 
cessful for  a  time  than  the  "  Ideal  "  series  issued  by 
the  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Limited.  In  view 
of  the  age  of  the  office  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  funds  that  had  been  accumu- 
lated, these  policies  undoubtedly  proved  remarkably 
popular,  but  already  a  still  greater  novelty  is  being 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  "  return  pre- 
mium "  policy  issued  at  moderate  premium  rates,  pay- 
able during  a  term  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  proposer. 

The  special  prospectus  giving  a  description  of  these 
policies  indicates  that  they  are  available  for  persons 
aged  from  twenty  to  fifty  next  birthday,  and  that  the 
last  premium  must  be  paid  before  age  sixty  is 
attained.  For  ages  twenty  to  sixty  quotations  are 
given  for  three  terms  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years 
respectively  ;  for  ages  forty-one  to  forty-six  for  ten  and 
fifteen  years,  and  for  ages  forty-six  to  fifty  for  a  single 
term  of  ten  years.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
scheme  would  not  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily  from 
an  office  point  of  view  in  the  case  of  persons  of  more 
advanced  age,  whose  liability  to  death  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  greater.  The  offer  made  is  evidently 
one  of  exceptional  liberality,  inasmuch  as  the  estate 
of  the  policy-holder  must  benefit  to  a  large  extent. 
Should  death  or  total  and  permanent  disablement  occur 
during  the  period  when  premiums  are  payable,  the 
office  binds  itself  to  pay  to  the  legal  representatives — 
first  the  sum  assured,  whatever  it  may  be,  and, 
secondly,  the  full  amount  paid  in  premiums.  Through- 
out this  period,  therefore,  death  at  any  time  must 
result  in  the  estate  gaining  the  sum  assured,  and  the 
office  consequently  runs  considerable  risk  of  loss,  pro- 
vided the  premiums  are  regularly  found  by  the  policy- 
holder. 

After  the  initial  period  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  has  expired  the  City  Life  evidently  obtains  a 
better  chance,  because  the  return  of  premium  clause 
is  only  operative  so  long  as  the  policy-holder  is  under 
an  obligation  to  pay  premiums.  To  this  extent  the 
office  burden  is  then  lightened,  but  the  estate,  never- 
theless, seems  bound  to  realise  a  substantial  profit. 
The  policy,  it  is  pointed  out,  carries  deferred  bonuses, 
which  are  added  to  the  amount  assured  on  completion 
of  the  term,  and  it  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  further 
bonus  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  five  years. 

What  bonuses  will  be  paid  by  the  City  Life  hereafter 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but  they  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  appraise  the 
exact  value  of  this  most  Original  contract.  Thus  far 
the  expenditure  of  the  ordinary  branch  has  been  con- 
siderably greater  than  seems  desirable,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  high  rate  of  interest  has  been  earned  on 
the  funds,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  business  may 
become  highly  profitable.  For  the  moment,  however, 
these  prospective  bonuses  can  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  policy  at  almost  all  ages  of  life,  and  for 
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all  terms,  shows  a  clear  profit  from  first  to  last.  In 
the  example  given  a  person  aged  thirty  next  birthday 
is  assumed  to  have  taken  out  a  "return  premium  " 
twenty-year  policy  for  £100,  paying  ^"3  16s.  3d.  per 
annum  as  premium.  His  total  outlay,  therefore,  could 
not  exceed  ^76  5s.,  and  at  his  death,  after  payment 
of  the  twentieth  and  last  premium,  his  representatives 
would  receive  £100,  plus  bonuses.  In  the  case  of  a 
fifteen-year  term  policy,  again,  the  total  cost  would  be 
only  £66  us.  3d.,  and  for  a  ten-year  policy  it  would 
De  IOS-    At  ages  of  life  earlier  than  thirty  the 

transaction,  it  may  be  explained,  shows  consider- 
ably increased  profitableness.  At  age  twenty-five,  for 
instance,  the  total  premiums  payable  are  as  follows  : 
In  twenty  years,  £67  16s.  8d.  ;  in  fifteen  years, 
£i9  15s-  :  and  in  ten  years,  £52  16s.  8d.  ;  while  at 
age  twenty  the  corresponding  amounts  are  £61, 
£•54  5s-'  and  5s-  These  policies,  it  may  be  added, 
enter  into  full  benefit  directly  the  first  premium,  which 
may  be  a  monthly  or  quarterly  one,  is  paid,  and  after 
five  years  acquire  a  cash  surrender  value  equal  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  policy- 
holder. 

A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 
By  Filson  Young. 

we  were  children  my  sisters  and  brother 
*  *  and  I  organised  and  conducted  a  highly  com- 
plicated game  called  "The  Post".  There  were  four 
of  us,  and  our  duties  were  to  write  letters  to  one  another 
and  send  them  through  this  post,  where  they  were 
stamped  and  sorted,  and  whence  they  were  delivered  to 
their  respective  destinations  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Each  of  us  had  a  name  which  was  used  exclusively  for 
postal  purposes  ;  and  for  these  purposes  we  were  also 
all  considered  to  be  of  the  male  sex.  The  names  were 
Toby,  Ben,  Rex  and  Puck.  I  was  Puck.  I  was  nine 
years  old,  and  the  youngest  member,  and  it  was  my 
duty  on  Saturday  mornings  to  sally  forth  from  my  bed- 
room before  breakfast  with  the  post-bag,  blowing  an 
imperfectly  cured  cow-horn,  and  to  deliver  the  letters 
in  trays  or  baskets  put  outside  the  bedroom  doors. 
Every  member  of  The  Post  held  an  office  of  some 
kind.  There  was  the  Chief,  who  was  also  generally 
treasurer.  There  was  the  firm  of  Ben  and  Rex,  who 
held  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  stationery,  in  con- 
sideration for  which  they  maintained  an  institution  called 
The  Pool,  from  which  indigent  members  could  procure 
free  stationery  on  application.  Each  of  us  had  a  crest 
and  motto,  with  which  we  were  obliged  to  adorn  every 
envelope  used ;  mine,  for  some  obscure  reason,  was 
"  Puck  to  the  rescue  ". 

The  other  day  I  came  across  a  book  of  minutes  of 
the  Post  kept  by  Rex,  and  still  looking  wonderfully 
fresh  in  spite  of  its  quarter  of  a  century  of  repose. 
Some  extracts  from  it  I  feel  sure  will  be  of  interest  to 
other  people  who  like  to  remember  their  own  youth, 
and  the  games  and  plays  that  occupy  us  all  at  the 
entrance  to  life.  The  little  book  is  inscribed  in  very 
schoolboy  Latin  with  the  following  title ;  the  rest  of 
the  contents  explain  themselves  : 

LIBER  CONSILIORVM 
Scriptvs  a 
REX 

SECRETARIVS.  TREASVRVS 
et 

SCRIBA  CONCILIORVM 
sub 

TOBII    PRINCIPI  POSTAE 


Gratia  dei 
Anno  Domini  MDCCCLXXXVI. 

October  16th,  1886. — At  the  meeting  held  in  Rex's 
room  on  the  above  date  in  order  to  open  the  New  Post 
a  good  attendance  was  made,  Toby  (Princeps)  presiding. 
The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  proposing  a  hearty 
cheer  for  the  Post  which  was  heartily  accorded.  He 
then  assigned  the  offices  of  Reporter,  Treasurer,  and 


Secretary  to  Rex,  and  those  of  Postmaster  and  Secre- 
tary of  Pool  to  Ben;  the  Poslmanship  being  given 
to  Puck.  A  proposition  was*  made  by  the  Chairman 
that  the  rules  be  read  only  once  a  month.  After 
having  asked  for  any  member  to  stand  up  who  had  any 
proposal  to  make  Rex  proposed  that  a  meeting  be  held 
each  week.  Ben  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that 
there  would  be  no  business  for  each  meeting.  Rex 
pointed  out  that  the  books  would  have  to  be  given  up 
to  be  checked  and  the  minutes  to  be  read  of  the  last 
meeting.    Upon  which  Ben  withdrew  his  objection. 

That  meetings  be  not  delayed  for  any  member  ex- 
cepting the  Chief,  but  held  regularly  in  Rex's  room 
at  12.30.  Ben  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
early,  that  1  P.M.  would  do.  Rex  did  not  think  so  when 
there  was  much  business.  Toby  proposed  as  a  com- 
promise that  the  hour  should  be  12.45.  To  which  Ben 
and  Rex  agreed. 

Chairman  proposed  that  each  member  be  forced  to 
write  at  least  one  letter  to  each  post.  In  default  of 
which  a  fine  must  be  paid  to  the  pool  of  five  envelopes 
and  if  this  be  not  paid  before  the  week  expires  a  fine 
must  be  paid  of  hd.  to  the  Post  Funds. 

The  following  Rules  of  the  old  Post  were  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Chairman  : 

Every  member  must  place  a  box  for  the  receipt 
of  letters  which  are  delivered  at  8  a.m.  prompt  every 
Saturday.    Penalty  five  envelopes. 

No  member  must  send  to  the  pool  more  than 
four  sheets  of  paper  to  one  envelope. 

That  paper  etc.  be  given  to  the  applicant  on 
application  unless  otherwise  desired  by  the  applyer. 

Ben  presented  a  book  in  which  to  record  the  meetings 
of  the  post.  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  he  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  in  thanking  Ben  warmly 
for  his  valuable  gift.  Ben  proposed  that  all  books 
be  shown  to  the  Chief  at  each  meeting.  Rex  proposed 
that  any  member  accused  by  another  of  violating 
any  rule  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Rule  Book, 
and  that  every  proposition  be  put  to  debate  before  to 
vote.  Puck  enquired  whether  he  could  report  any  one 
who  did  not  leave  out  a  receptacle.  Because  if  he 
could  he  hoped  they  would  be  sure  to  forget  to  do  so. 

He  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman.  Ben  pro- 
posed that,  as  Puck's  conduct  had  been  unruly,  in 
future  any  members  misbehaving  themselves  should  be 
liable  to  exclusion  for  such  a  period  as  the  Chief  shall 
think  fit.    Puck  objected  but  was  outvoted. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

October  23rd. — After  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  had  been  read  and  the  books  examined  Puck 
announced  that  Ben  had  omitted  to  leave  out  a  recep- 
tacle. Ben,  was  immediately  fined  5  envelopes.  Rex 
called  attention  to  Ben's  conduct  which  was  very  dis- 
orderly. The  Chairman  reproved  Ben  and  told  him 
that  if  he  could  not  repress  his  feelings  he  had  better 
retire.  Ben  said  he  would.  Rex  then  proposed  that 
official  letters  need  not  be  stamped  and  that  there  might 
be  halfpenny  stamps.  Ben  dissented  saying  they  were 
unnecessary.  But  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  3  to  1. 
Toby  then  proposed  that  those  who  did  not  stamp  their 
envelopes  be  fined  twice  as  much  as  ought  to  have  been 
put  on  originally.  That  the  fine  for  not  cresting  letters 
be  one  envelope.  Rex  objected  to  a  fine  being  imposed. 
But  was  outvoted.  It  was  then  proposed  that  money 
be  collected  for  the  Post  celebration.  Ben  enquired  if 
the  fines  were  all  arranged.  Chairman  :  Yes.  Rex 
then  proposed  that  a  vote  of  censure  be  passed  on  Ben's 
conduct.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  very  difficult  to 
maintain  an  orderly  meeting  when  the  members  were 
always  giggling.  Ben  said  he  was  very  sorry  but  could 
not  help  it.  Toby  then  announced  that  he  would  be 
absent  next  week  but  the  books,  etc.,  would  be 
examined  by  Rex  (Sec).  Toby  then  received  orders 
for  stamps.  Rex  proposed  that  six  stamps  be  given 
for  one  sheet  of  paper.  The  Chairman  then  adjourned 
the  meeting  in  the  usual  way.  .  .  . 

November  13th. — The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing having  been  read  and  the  books  examined,  Ben 
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proposed  that  instead  of  fines  going  to  the  pool  they 
should  be  given  to  Rex  for  official  use.  Rex  then  rose 
and  announced  that  he  had  received  from  Puck  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Post  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  pencil,  which, 
he  supposed,  was  to  mark  the  books  with.  Toby 
thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  Post.  Rex  inquired 
if  twelve  stamps  could  be  had  for  two  sheets  of  paper. 
Chairman  :  No.  Rex  proposed  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  for  dinner.  Rex  proposed  that  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  but  one  be  read  again,  as  the  Chief 
had  mot  heard  them.  Having  read  the  minutes,  he 
asked  if  anyone  had  any  protest  to  make  against  them. 
The  Chairman  said  that  he  would  reverse  the  rule 
which  provides  that  official  letters  need  not  be  stamped, 
but  they  must  be  stamped  with  halfpenny  stamps. 
Toby  reproved  Puck  for  not  leaving  the  post-bag 
in  a  place  where  Ben  could  get  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  letters  were  considerably  late.  Puck  pro- 
posed that  stamps  may  be  had  any  day.  After  a  long 
debate,  in  which  all  the  members  took  part,  it  was 
found  that  the  sides  were  equally  balanced.  Toby, 
however,  refused  to  give  stamps  on  any  other  day  but 
Saturday.  The  rules  having  been  read,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

November  20th. — Toby  opened  the  meeting  by  re- 
questing Rex  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  he  did.  Ben  objected  to  a  clause  in  the  minutes 
which  states  that  the  Chief  reversed  a  rule  passed  at  a 
former  meeting,  but  was  overruled.  After  the  books 
had  been  examined  Toby  said  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session  it  had  been  decided  to  let  the  "  Standard  " 
drop  ;  but  that  he  now  proposed  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  quarterly.  Rex  proposed  that  Toby  should 
be  editor.  Ben  said  that  as  he  had  been  editor  in  the 
old  post  of  course  he  would  be  editor  now.  Rex  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  for  several  reasons  : 

1st. — Because  Toby  had  not  been  Chief  in  the  old 
Post. 

2nd. — Because  the  offices  had  been  distributed  anew. 

3rd. — That  the  "  Standard  "  was  virtually  a  new 
paper.  Ben  denied  that  the  "Standard"  was  virtu- 
ally a  new  paper.  Toby  said  that  it  was  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  more  a  record  of  post  work  and  it  would 
contain  seasonable  tales.  With  which  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

Ben  said,  in  reference  to  a  circular  which  had  been 
sent  round  the  community,  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  funds.  Rex 
(Treasurer)  said  he  thought  there  was,  especially 
after  this  presentation  business.  Puck  proposed  some- 
thing ridiculous  about  a  Post  tour,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  next  meeting. 

Toby  received  orders  for  stamps.  Puck  left  the 
meeting,  which  was  then  adjourned.  .  .  . 

December  l&th,  1886.  —  Minutes  read,  books 
examined.  Ben  reported  the  loss  of  the  Post  Book  by 
Puck.  The  latter  being  absent  no  measures  could  be 
taken  to  punish  the  culprit.  In  connection  with  this 
loss  the  following  rules  were  proposed  and  carried  : 

That  any  member  finding  any  of  the  Post  property 
lying  about,  should  take  it  at  once  to  the  Chief  and 
the  loser  be  fined  four  envelopes. 

Any  member  losing  any  of  the  Post  property  should 
report  the  loss  at  the  first  succeeding  meeting  to 
the  Chief,  when  he  would  be  fined  four  envelopes. 

If,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  that  article  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  loser  should  pay  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  it. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Rex  if  he  had  considered 
a  letter  which  he  sent  him  relative  to  a  Postal  disagree- 
ment and  if  he  would  apologise  to  Ben.  Rex  was 
indignant  and  not  disposed  to  apologise.  The  Chair- 
man expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  giving  Rex 
until  the  commencement  of  next  session  to  consider. 
Ben  proposed  that  no  member  should  apply  to  the 
Pool  having  in  his  possession  four  envelopes  and  four 
sheets  of  paper.    The  proposition  was  carried.    It  was 


decided  not  to  give  ex-Chief  a  Christmas  present,  but 
to  reconsider  the  matter  in  March.  The  books  were 
delivered  to  the  Chief.  The  Chairman  announced  that 
the  Post  would  reopen  on  January  18th.  The  "  Stan- 
dard "  was  then  read  and  meeting  dismissed. 

January  1 5 f /t ,  1887. — The  opening  meeting  of  the 
Post  was  held  on  January  15th.  The  minutes  were 
read.  Rex  drew  attention  to  a  slight  mistake  in  them 
which  was  rectified.  The  Chairman  announced  that 
the  business  of  the  Post  would  proceed  as  usual.  He 
then  asked  Rex  if  he  had  decided  to  apologise  to  Ben 
or  not.  Rex  declining  to  do  so,  his  offices  were  with- 
drawn ;  that  of  secretary  and  reporter  being  assigned 
to  Ben,  while  the  Chief  reserved  .that  of  treasurer  for 
himself. 

Rex  accused  the  Chief  of  partiality.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  argue  the  point.  Rex  announced  that  Puck 
had  not  yet  found  the  Post  Book ;  that  member  being 
absent  from  the  meeting.  The  Chairman  then  dis- 
missed the  meeting. 

[A  slight  slackness,  due  to  the  Christmas  holidays, 
had  crept  into  our  methods.  The  breach  between  Ben 
and  Rex  was  widening.] 

January  22nd. — The  meeting  of  the  22nd  was  opened 
as  usual  by  the  Chairman,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  and  the  Chief  read  the  rules.  Rex  then 
said  that  he,  and  at  least  one  other  member,  had 
received  the  circular  relating  to  the  post  meeting 
written  in  pencil.  He  spoke  very  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  proposed  that  a  rule  should  be  made  which 
would  enforce  the  writing  of  the  post  circulars  in  ink. 
Toby  reminded  Rex  that  he  himself  had  once  written 
them  in  pencil,  and  said  that  he  thought  Rex  should 
not  speak  so  strongly  about  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
said  that  the  circulars  ought  certainly  to  be  written  in 
ink.  Ben  then  produced  the  Post  Book,  which  he  had 
found  in  the  Pool  box,  saying  that  he  supposed  that 
it  had  been  left  there  by  Puck,  and  had  been  forgotten 
by  him.  Toby  was  most  pleased  that  it  had  been 
found,  and  at  once  withdrew  the  fine  which  had  been 
put  down  against  Puck's  name. 

Puck  read  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  his 
fault  alone  that  the  book  had  been  lost ;  that  Ben  was 
also  responsible  for  it,  that  Ben  should  have  been  fined 
for  not  bringing  up  the  book  himself,  and  that  he 
(Puck)  would  not  have  paid  the  fine,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  withdrawn.  Ben  referred  him  to  rule  No.  IV. 
of  the  meeting  rules,  and  the  Chairman  said  that  the 
matter  need  not  be  discussed,  as  the  fine  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

Rex  protested  that  the  proposition  in  his  first  speech 
had  not  been  attended  to,  and  it  was  at  once  put  to 
the  vote  and  carried.  He  also  proposed  that  a  box 
should  be  found  in  which  to  put  the  waste-paper  of  the 
Post  with  a  view  to  a  bonfire  in  November.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received  and  decided  on.  Toby 
announced  that  the  Post  Feast  would  take  place  on  the 
Saturday  following  February  1,  and  appointed  Ben  and 
Rex  as  purveyors.     [Another  monopoly.] 

The  stamps  were  given  out  by  the  Chief.  The  books 
were  signed  and  the  meeting  closed. 

January  291/1. — The  Chief  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
29th  by  asking  Ben  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting.  After  he  had  done  so  Toby  gave  out  the 
money  to  Ben  for  the  Post  Feast.  Puck  then  rose  to 
make  a  proposition,  which  was  not  carried.  Toby 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of  any  penalty  for  break- 
ing rules,  which  are  in  the  Rule  Book,  and  suggested 
that  three  envelopes  should  be  the  fine,  this  not  being 
paid  before  a  certain  time  had  elapsed  that  the  fine 
should  be  raised  to  |d.  (Carried.) 

Ben  then  showed  a  paper,  on  which  was  written  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  should  be  laid  out  for  the 
feast.  Toby  approved  of  it.  The  books  were  signed 
and  the  meeting  closed. 

Puck's  conduct  during  the  meeting  being  very 
unruly,  he  was  excluded  from  the  next. 

But  the  punishment  was  not  such  a  formidable  one 
after  all,  for  the  institution  was  already  tottering  to 
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its  fall.  It  had  grown  corrupt,  and  was  clearly 
resolving  itself  into  a  theatre  of  strife.  The  elder  ones 
had  outgrown  it,  and  with  me,  the  only  remaining 
enthusiast,  their  patience  was  clearly  at  an  end.  You 
see  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  down  the 
substance  of  my  proposals ;  it  was  enough  for  me  to 
make  any  proposal  for  it  to  be  instantly  rejected.  The 
whole  affair,  with  its  organisations,  machinery,  plant, 
monopolies,  rules,  customs,  and  privileges,  fades  sud- 
denly away  into  oblivion  with  this  brief  entry  on  the 
last  page  of  the  book  :  "  After  the  Post  Feast  a  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  a  stormy  discussion  took  place, 
and  the  Chief  resigned  his  office  ". 
So  perish  all  human  institutions. 


FRANCK;  BAUER;  THE  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

'"THERE  are  many  perplexing  people  in  the  world 
who  want  to  know  your  opinion  about  works  of 
art  or  about  artists.  They  ask  you  whether  you  con- 
sider Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  a  fine  work  and 
whether  you  consider  Paderewski  or  Rosenthal  the 
greater  pianist.  In  many  cases  the  only  fitting  reply 
would  be  an  assault  aggravated  by  bad  language;  in 
some  cases  the  reply  should  take  the  form  of  a  drastic 
remedy — assassination.  But  I  have  found  a  way  of 
escape  from  these  gentry  when  they  ask  me  about 
pianists  :  I  simply  state  the  plain  fact  that  the  two 
pianists  who  give  me  the  greatest  artistic  pleasure  are 
Frederic  Lamond  and  Harold  Bauer.  Lamond,  strong 
to  the  point  of  harshness,  with  moments  of  womanly 
tenderness  that  come  perilously  near  to  sentimental 
weakness,  always  delights  me  :  he  is  profoundly  sincere 
and  marvellously  simple  for  a  child  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  these  two  qualities  of  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity are  always  admirable.  Harold  Bauer  is  not  less 
sincere,  but  he  is  not  at  all  simple.  He  is  a  child  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  born  out  of  season. 
The  purely  musical  faculty  in  him  is  infinitely  stronger 
than  it  is  in  Lamond.  I  am  told  that  he  can  play  every 
instrument  in  the  orchestra.  Years  ago  he  was.  a 
"  progidy  "  (as  someone  described  Dickens  the  boy) 
with  the  violin  ;  and  every  few  months  he  used  to  take 
up  a  new  instrument  and  learn  how  to  handle  it  merely 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Ultimately  he  selected  the  piano 
as  the  instrument  by  which  he  would  win  his  way  to 
fame  ;  and  he  soon  became  the  most  satisfying  piano- 
player  I  have  heard.  Lamond  affords  one  moments  of 
most  exquisite  joy  ;  and  then  he  drives  one  crazy  with 
exaggeration  and  roughness.  Bauer  never  becomes 
rough  :  there  is,  so  to  say,  a  roundness  in  his  playing 
that  renders  it  always  pleasant  to  the  ear.  The  round- 
ness never  degenerates  into  drawing-room  smoothness 
and  suavity  :  there  is  too  much  virility  behind  it 
for  that  :  the  secret  of  his  playing,  its  combined 
beauty  and  strength,  is  force  controlled  by  an  unerring 
feeling  for  what  is  beautiful.  Lamond's  emotions  run 
away  with  him  :  his  brain  takes  fire  and  he  makes  the 
piano  thunder  and  shriek,  alternately  delighting  us  and 
filling  us  with  wrath.  Bauer  manages  to  lord  it  over 
his  fingers  :  they  never  run  amok. 

I  cannot  remember  ever  hearing  Lamond  play  Mozart 
well.  Beethoven  he  interprets  magnificently,  but  into 
Mozart  he  tries  to  put  something  that  is  not  there. 
Bauer  takes  a  Mozart  sonata,  sees  exactly  what  there  is 
in  the  thing,  and  renders  it  faithfully,  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  the  piano  Mozart  wrote  for  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  piano  that  Harold  Bauer 
must  play  on  to-day.  On  Wednesday,  last  week,  he 
played  a  Mozart  sonata  in  F — not  the  great  contrapuntal 
one,  but  the  other  which  is  regarded  at  the  academies 
as  a  trifle  on  which  the  infantile  feminine  mind  may 
be  nourished.  The  themes  in  it  are  as  noble  as  any 
Mozart  ever  invented  ;  but  the  writing  is,  to  our  modern 
ears,  so  very  thin  that  as  ordinarily  rendered  it  cer- 
tainly sounds  a  thing  for  boarding-school  misses.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  first  movement,  which  unless 
rightly  handled  is  puerile  stuff.    The  second  is  fine  and 


rich  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  degradation  ;  but 
the  finale  again  is  generally  made  trivial.  Bauer 
brought  out  the  splendour  of  the  whole  work  :  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  first  theme  in  the  first  movement,  the  passion 
of  all  the  themes  in  the  last  movement,  the  deep  emotion 
of  the  adagio  (or  andante) — all  were  given  to  us  as 
Mozart  himself  might  have  done  it.  Haydn  said  he  had 
never  heard  playing  such  as  Mozart's — it  came  from 
the  heart,  he  said.  Of  Bauer's  playing  of  Mozart  the 
same  must  be  said  :  it  seems  to  come  from  the  heart, 
though  it  never  lapses  into  anything  resembling  senti- 
mentality. As  an  exhibition  of  technical  skill  it  was 
marvellous.  Only  a  pianist  whose  technique  is  perfect 
can  render  Mozart. 

The  other  items  on  the  programme  were  Chopin's 
B  minor  sonata,  Schumann's  "  Davidsbundler  "  pieces 
and  a  prelude,  aria  and  finale  by  Cesar  Franck.  They 
were  all  admirably  played,  especially  the  C^sar  Franck 
affair,  which  least  deserved  it.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  amazement  to  me  that  competent 
musicians,  such  as  Bauer,  should  take  so  great  trouble 
about  so  small  a  man.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  is  striking  in  Cesar  Franck  it  is  his  essen- 
tial smallness,  narrowness.  I  have  been  carefully 
through  the  bulk  of  his  work  and  I  have  never  found 
one  great  theme  :  there  is  nothing  that  haunts  the 
memory.  There  are  many  things  in  Beethoven  which, 
when  we  were  younger,  we  could  not  at  first  grasp  : 
in  many  instances  we  disliked  them.  But  they  clung 
to  us  ;  they  kept  on  repeating  themselves  in  our  heads 
until  at  last,  almost  unconsciously,  their  significance 
made  itself  felt.  But,  Franck?  To  try  to  carry  away 
anything  of  his  is  as  futile  as  trying  to  pick  up  a  jelly- 
fish :  there  is  not  bone,  sinew  or  blood  in  such  music. 
In  his  choral  ventures  he  manages  to  give  one  for  a 
few  moments  his  own  feeling  of  blessed  ecstasy ;  in 
his  instrumental  music  he  never  does  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  hope  to  do  it.  The 
era  of  religious  music  has  passed,  the  very  technique 
is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  modern  technique  and  structure, 
the  whole  business  of  thematic  development — these 
are  things  of  the  musical  art  of  to-day,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  modern  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Franck  essayed  to  use  them  to  express 
states  of  mind  and  feeling  that  are  purely  mediaeval. 
He  oscillates  between  inanity  and  vulgarity.  However, 
Harold  Bauer  made  the  most  of  the  best  portions  of 
this  work — which  might  as  well  have  been  called  a 
sonata — and  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  heard  it  so  finely 
played. 

It  was  not  enough  for  fate  that  a  humble  musical 
critic  should  have  to  hear  Franck's  music  from  the 
fingers  of  a  pianist  he  respects  ;  that  same  critic  had 
to  endure  Franck's  music  at  the  hands  of  a  conductor 
he  does  not  respect  (as  a  conductor),  and  that  only  a 
few  days  later.  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  with  all  his  ad- 
mirable qualities,  lacks  just  the  one  quality  that  is  essen- 
tial in  a  conductor.  He  is  deeply  moved  by  the  music 
he  plays  ;  he  is  pre-eminently  sincere  ;  but  he  has  no 
touch  of  the  histrionic  about  him.  Now,  to  be  a  conduc- 
tor at  all  one  must  be  a  bit  of  an  actor.  There  were  no 
conductors  at  all  until  the  time  of  Spohr  and  Weber. 
I  don't  suppose  Haydn  ever  saw  a  baton  and  I  am  quite 
sure  Mozart  never  used  one  :  they  used  to  sit  at  the 
piano  or  harpsichord  and  bang  away — and,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  Haydn,  people  who  might  better  be  described 
as  onlookers  than  as  auditors  made  disagreeable  com- 
ments. As  to  the  way  in  which  the  baton — and  its  con- 
comitant the  conductor — crept  in — for  that  I  gently  refer 
the  reader  to  the  primers  of  musical  history — mostly  lies. 
Wagner  was  the  first  musician  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  conductor's  stick  and  he  taught  von  Bulow,  Richter, 
Levi,  and  the  rest  of  a  rabble  of  highly  gifted  young 
musicians  who  would  not  have  known  what  to  do  with 
their  talents  but  for  Wagner.  And  the  thing  he  taught 
them  was  to  be  the  actor,  to  play  not  to  the  audience  but 
to  the  band  by  means  of  gestures.  That  is  precisely  the 
hardest  thing  for  an  Englishman  to  learn.  We  detest 
gesticulation  and  only  pardon  it  when  we  think  the  per- 
former has  good  reason  for  his  excitement.  We  forgive 
it,  of  course,  in  an  actor ;  but  we  don't  consider  an 
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actor  a  man.  A  conductor,  however,  without  making 
himself  ridiculous  in  our  beautiful  English  eyes,  might 
go  a  little  further  and  a  little  shorter  than  Sir  Edward 
Elgar.  He  gesticulates  like  a  boy  turning  coach- 
wheels  in  a  street;  he  never  gesticulates  to  any  pur- 
pose ;  he  conveys  no  meaning  to  the  band.  When  he 
gave  us  the  Franck  symphony  in  D  minor  the  other 
evening  I  could  not  feel  that  we  were  getting  the  real 
Franck  save  at  one  or  two  moments.  Franck  by 
himself  is  bad  enough,  but,  as  seen  through  the 
spectacles  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar  rather  than  heard 
through  his  ears,  he  is  intolerable.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  movement,  based  on  a  phrase 
(not  a  genuine  theme)  reminiscent  of  the  Fate 
theme  of  the  "  Ring  ",  and  also  on  a  theme  out  of 
Mendelssohn's  "  Lobgesang  ",  comes  to  nothing,  and 
Sir  Edward  made  it  come  to  something  less  than 
nothing;  the  really  beautiful  melody  which  does  duty 
as  the  second  theme  of  the  ensuing  allegro  would  have 
gone  to  pieces  but  for  the  fact  that  the  band  knew  it 
better  than  Sir  Edward.  As  for  the  total  ineffective- 
ness of  the  finale  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  : 
the  music  itself  is  so  miserably  thin  and  poor  that 
only  a  conductor  of  genius — such  as  Mottl  or  Levi — 
could  have  made  anything  of  it.  The  work,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  is  not  a  whole ;  it  is  a  congregation  of 
phrases,  sometimes  expressive  of  moods,  sometimes 
not  expressive  ;  there  is  no  logical  sequence  of  thought 
and  feeling.  As  to  whether  the  thoughts  were  worth 
transforming  into  feeling  and  then  uttered  at  all — that 
is  a  question  that  depends  on  one's  temperament ;  but, 
as  I  have  just  indicated,  it  is  hourly  becoming  to  me 
a  greater  puzzle  that  Franck's  clumsy  attempts  to 
express  such  feeling  as  he  had  should  be  reckoned  as 
serious  music. 

Dvorak's  'cello  concerto  in  B  minor  is  an  old  un- 
favourite of  mine.  I  was  present  at,  I  believe,  the 
first  performance  of  it  years  agone.  Some  of  the 
music  is,  as  sheer  music,  the  finest  Dvorak  composed  ; 
but  written  for  the  'cello  against  the  orchestra  it  is; 
quite  ineffective.  The  soloist,  Dr.  Serge  Barjansky, 
is  a  competent  player;  more  than  that  I  cannot  say 
because  I  did  not  hear  him  in  music  in  which  he  could 
truly  be  heard.  Sir  Edward's  own  contributions  to  the 
programme  do  not  demand  much  notice.  Some  parts  of 
his  overture,  "  In  the  South  ",  are  pretty ;  the  thing  for 
stringed  orchestra  with  solo  quartet  is  merely  farcical. 
I  remember  hearing  something  of  the  kind  by  Spohr. 
It  made  no  effect ;  and  Elgar  has  not  a  tithe  of  Spohr's 
invention.  One  wonders  why  on  earth  composers 
attempt  such  things.  The  open  road  is  before  them  : 
let  them  take  it  instead  of  everlastingly  taking  crooked 
by-paths. 

"THE  GOLDEN  DOOM." 

By  Johx  Palmer. 

'  I  "O  name  Lord  Dunsany  and  M.  Maeterlinck  in  a 
breath  is  to  insinuate  a  comparison  that  immedi- 
ately needs  a  hundred  qualifications.  But  there  is  this, 
at  any  rate,  for  a  likeness  between  them,  that  they 
equally  rely  rather  upon  suggestion — what  we  looselv 
describe  as  atmosphere — than  upon  plain  arithmetic. 
Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  symbolism, 
but,  as  I  hope,  intelligible  English.  I  have  read  many 
wonderful  books  on  Maeterlinck,  the  Swedenborgian  ; 
and  I  could  write  at  mystical  and  aesthetic  length  about 
the  poetry  of  Mallarme  and  Samain.  Writers  upon 
symbolism  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of  their 
originals  at  its  worst — they  all  know  how  to  retire  in 
a  cloud  of  their  own  ejecting,  like  a  politician,  or  a 
cuttle-fish,  or  Mr.  Huntley  Carter.  But  the  "  sym- 
bolism "  that  I  find  in  Lord  Dunsany  and  M.  Maeter- 
linck at  their  best  is  no  such  hard  or  elusive  matter, 
but  a  wise  employment  of  the  simple  and  time-worn 
commonplace  with  which  poets  have  reckoned  since 
words  were  invented — namely,  that  language  is  more 
that]  algebra.  I  admit  no  "  symbolism  "  in  Maeterlinck 
or  Mallarme  thai  is  not  equally  lo  be  found  in  the 
"  superior  grey  beast";  and  when  M.  Maeterlinck 


thinks  or  claims  that  there  is  a  new  and  finer  sort 
unguessed  by  his  barbarian  predecessors,  so  far  from 
having  stretched  the  function  of  language,  he  is  merely 
uttering  an  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  circle.  Pro- 
fundity, uttered  in  cypher,  is  not  poetry  or  seercraft ; 
it  is  bad  mathematics. 

But  "  The  Golden  Doom  "  is  the  sincere  and  immedi- 
ately intelligible  "symbolism  "  that  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  common  stuff  of  poetry.  "  The  Golden 
Doom  "  is  not  a  hard  saying,  but  truth  simplified.  There 
is  here  the  kind  of  symbolic  treatment  that  immediately 
impels  the  spectator  from  simple  and  particular  words 
and  facts  to  the  complex  and  general  truth  to  which 
they  give  local  habitation  and  a  name.  In  a  word, 
Lord  Dunsany's  method  is  here  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  method  of  all  the  poets.  The  complex  and 
eternal  drama  of  destiny  and  pride  is  in  the  direct  and 
simple  fashion  of  an  old  ballad  visibly  put  before  us 
in  the  words  and  figures  of  a  king  that  lived  before 
Babylon,  of  the  stars  that  jealously  watched  him,  of 
a  child  for  whom  the  symbol  of  his  glory  was  a  toy. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  restrainedly  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  one  necessarily  welcomes  this  play  of  Lord 
Dunsany.  It  has  the  literary  quality  of  his  best  work. 
His  vocabulary  alone  is  delightful  in  this  period  of 
threadworn  polysyllables.  I  think  it  would  satisfy  even 
the  delicate  ear  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  But  there  is  also 
a  rare  dramatic  quality  in  "»The  Golden  Doom  ".  The 
story  is  simplified  to  the  few  necessary  figures.  They 
speak  pithily  and  to  the  purpose,  without  the  irritating 
vague  wisdom  or  the  decorative  symbolic  trimming 
which  too  often  obscures  the  course  and  the  intention 
of  this  sort  of  play.  "  The  Golden  Doom  "  is  in  every 
w  ay  a  great  advance  upon  "  King  Argimines  "  and 
"The  Gods  of  the  Mountain".  There  is  never  need  to 
strain  after  the  merely  elusive  ;  nor  is  there  the  literary 
prettiness  which  immediately  suggests  that  the  author 
has  helplessly  fallen  a  victim  to  his  gift  of  style. 

To  suggest  in  any  way  the  story  of  "  The  Golden 
Doom  "  is  impossible  here.  Either  one  would  have  to 
tell  the  tale  boldly  and  unadorned,  which  would  be  flat 
impiety,  or  one  would  inevitably  fall  into  a  feeble  imi- 
tation of  the  author's  manner,  which  would  be  merely 
ridiculous.  I  hope  that  Lord  Dunsany  will  accept  these 
lines  first  as  a  personal  record  of  my  gratitude  for  having 
in  a  modern  theatre  reft  us  from  the  twentieth  century 
to  live  awhile  in  the  days  before  Babylon,  when  language 
was  clean  and  when  kings  feared  the  jealousy  of 
neglected  stars.  Next,  as  a  critic  of  this  same  modern 
theatre  whose  rules  Lord  Dunsany  has  so  bravely 
defied,  I  want  to  record  a  merely  professional  opinion 
that  the  author  of  "  The  Golden  Doom  "  has  technically 
advanced  very  considerably  since  the  production  of 
"  The  Glittering  Gate  ".  Lastly,  Lord  Dunsany  is  to  be 
keenly  envied  for  having  secured  for  his  setting  the 
beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Sime.  The  scene  of  the  play, 
extremely  well  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harker,  is  better 
worth  a  visit  to  the  "  Haymarket  "  than  anything 
Professor  Reinhardt  and  his  men  have  contributed  to 
the  "  Palace  "  spectacle.  Mr.  Sime  has  solved  the 
riddle  that  seems  to  be  perplexing  the  majority  of 
artists  at  the  present  moment — he  can  be  original 
without  suggesting  that  the  world,  as  God  made  it,  was 
His  great  mistake. 


ESCAPE. 

AUTUMN  woods,  my  heart  is  tired  with  wandering 
^  about, 

And  all  my  courage  fails  .  .  . 

O  lonely  woods,  draw  close  your  coloured  veils 
And  shut  the  cold  world  out  ! 

The  little  tangled  branches  catch  my  curls,  the  bracken 
makes 

Strong  nets  to  hold  me  fast, 
But  safe  in  heaven  my  truant  spirit  shakes 
Her  bright  wings  free  at  last. 

Omve  Douglas. 
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FAR  AND  SURE.* 
By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  Bart. 

THE  Scots  are  naturally  a  laconic  race;  at  least  that 
was  the  impression  they  made  upon  men  of  other 
nations  until  of  late.  It  is  recorded  how  two  of  them 
once  played  a  very  close  game  without  exchanging  a 
syllable,  leaving  the  seventeenth  hole  all  square.  The 
match  was  won  by  a  long  and  difficult  putt  at  the 
eighteenth.  Still  neither  of  them  spoke,  but  adjourned 
in  silence  to  the  clubhouse  or  some  other  "  howff  ", 
where,  after  suitable  refreshment,  the  winner  observed  : 
"  Yon  was  a  gey  chancie  putt  b'  mine  ".  The  other 
looked  at  him,  reflected  awhile,  then  muttered  disdain- 
fully "  Cha-a-atterbox  !  "  Judging  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  anecdote,  this  must  have  taken  place  very  long 
ago.  Anyhow,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  golf  having 
become  cosmopolitan,  Scotsmen  have  acquired  the  use 
of  their  tongues,  or  at  least  their  pens,  on  the  subject 
of  their  national  game  ;  latest  proof  whereof  comes  in 
the  very  substantial  tome  "  The  Royal  and  Ancient 
Game  of  Golf  ",  edited  competently  by  Mr.  Harold 
Hilton  and  Mr.  Garden  Smith,  and  produced  in 
sumptuous  quarto  by  the  London  and  Counties  Press 
Association. 

The  treatise  opens  with  a  vigorous  vindication  of 
Scotland  as  the  fatherland  of  golf.  Holland,  the 
Netherlands,  France — Mr.  Garden  Smith  examines  the 
claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  these  countries,  and 
rejects  them  as  untenable,  fortifying  his  argument  by 
evidence  drawn  from  etymology,  archaeology,  anthro- 
pology and  even  psychology.  Thus  :  "  Golf  ",  says 
he,  "  in  its  conception  and  essence,  is  the  very  epitome 
of  the  elements  which  have  given  the  Scottish  character 
its  strength  and  individuality.  It  is  the  game  of  the 
patient,  self-reliant  man,  prepared  to  meet  whatever 
fortune  may  befall  him.  As  the  early  Scot  found  life 
a  hard  battle  ...  he  was  in  no  mind  to  make  the 
game  easier  or  less  trying,  but  rather  sought  to  increase 
its  natural  difficulties,  recognising,  even  in  his  recrea- 
tion, that  the  harder  the  struggle,  the  greater  the  joy 
of  mastery." 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  comment  upon  what  few 
modern  golfers  pause  to  note — the  altered  charactef 
of  the  game  since  it  became  popular  in  England 
and  other  opulent  countries.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  are  spent  annually,  not  only  in  creating  a 
links  (it  still  jars  on  Scottish  ears  to  hear  talk  of  a  golf 
"  course  ")  in  places  where  our  forebears  would  have 
pronounced  it  impossible  ;  but  in  smoothing  down  the 
fair-way  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a  bad  lie.  Five  and 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  "  pretty  "  on  such  old 
natural  links  as  S.  Andrews,  Prestwick,  Hoylake  or 
Westward  Ho  !  other  than  the  maiden  seaboard  turf  ; 
and  one  had  to  take  his  chance  of  a  cupped  ball,  a  tough 
little  stem,  or  a  bunch  of  bent ;  but  nowadays  hundreds 
of  acres  are  mown  with  machines  ;  cross-bunkers  are 
discredited  and  hazards  are  cleared  to  either  side;  so 
that,  let  a  player  but  keep  straight,  and  he  need  never 
be  off  a  surface  as  smooth  as  a  croquet-lawn.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  in  favour  of  record-breaking ;  but  is  it  in 
the  true  interest  of  golf  as  a  popular  recreation?  In 
billiards  the  discouraging  proficiency  attained  by 
adepts  and  professionals  has  done  much  to  choke  off 
such  amateurs  as  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  make 
any  game  the  business  of  their  lives ;  the  more  com- 
pletely the  element  of  chance  is  eliminated  from  golf, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  throw  the  game  into  the 
hands  of  professionals  and  quasi-professionals,  and  to 
dishearten  those  who  resort  to  the  green  for  relaxation. 
One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  sort  of  grimaces  some 
of  our  scratch  and  plus  players  would  make,  and  what 
sort  of  figure  they  would  cut,  on  putting  greens  as 
they  must  have  been  under  the  oldest  code  of  rules  at 
S.  Andrews  (1754),  which  enacted,  inter  alia,  that 
"  You  must  tee  your  ball  within  a  club-length  of  the 
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hole  ".  Twenty  years  later  the  greens  must  have  been 
showing  signs  of  wear,  for  a  new  rule  was  passed — 
"  That  in  time  coming  none  of  the  Society  shall  tee 
their  golf-balls  within  less  than  a  play-club  length  of 
the  hole  from  which  they  are  to  strike  off,  nor  at  a 
greater  distance  than  four  lengths  of  the  said  club  from 
the  hole  ". 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Garden  Smith  in  believing  that  the 
earliest  golf-balls  were  made  of  wood.  He  might  have 
supported  this  belief  by  adding  to  the  historical  refer- 
ences which  he  gives  one  from  that  quaint  sixteenth- 
century  chronicle  "  The  Historic  of  the  Kennedyis 
wherein  one  may  read  how  the  Laird  of  Bargany's 
"  neise  wes  laich  (nose  was  flat)  be  ane  straik  of  ane 
goiff-ball  on  the  hills  of  Air  in  reklesnes  ".  The  said 
laird  was  an  old  man  when  he  died  in  1597,  whence  it 
is  evident  that  Prestwick  Links  (the  hills  of  Ayr)  were 
in  play  considerably  before  that  date. 

Sixty  pages,  closely  printed  though  they  be,  is  none 
too  liberal  an  allowance  for  what  Mr.  Harold  Hilton 
has  to  say  upon  golf,  theoretical  and  practical.  Here 
we  are  admitted  to  tout  le  tremblement — how  to  play 
the  cut  shot  and  the  pull  shot,  the  slice  shot  and  the 
wind  drive.  Those  who  have  tried  to  acquire  the  Spey 
cast  in  salmon-fishing  by  studying  printed  instruction 
will  agree  that  it  is  not  to  be  acquired  save  from  the 
example  and  monition  of  an  adept.  So  with  golf. 
What  pupil  so  apt — what  novice  so  receptive — as  to 
remember  that  in  the  "  cut  "  shot  he  must  straddle 
wide,  and  that  in  the  "  pull  "  shot  "  it  is  wise  to  turn 
the  left  foot  in  a  little  "?  It  is  upon  general  principles 
that  Mr.  Hilton's  precepts  are  most  likely  to  be  useful, 
even  to  one  whose  golf  is  limited  to  fine  week-ends. 

"  Iron  play  ",  says  Mr.  Hilton,  "  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  other  golfing  strokes,  and  the  man  who  cannot 
play  his  iron  clubs  with  more  than  an  average  degree 
of  accuracy  need  never  hope  to  reach  the  very  first 
flight.  A  shot  up  to  the  hole  is  the  backbone  of  the 
game,  and  failure  at  it  invariably  ends  in  disaster.  A 
player  may  miss  drives  galore  during  the  course  of  a 
round,  and  they  may  cost  him  nothing  but  a  stroke  or 
two  for  his  mistakes ;  but  if  he  misses  his  iron  shot  he 
is  sure  to  suffer  materially,  as  there  is  always  punish- 
ment waiting  for  an  indifferent  approach." 

Mr.  Hilton  has  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
alternative  modes  of  approach — pitching  or  running  up. 
As  a  Hoylake  golfer,  he  set  out  with  a  firm  faith  in 
pitching  :  "I  never  realised  the  possibilities  of  the 
running  approach  until  I  journeyed  to  Scotland  to  play 
on  other  courses,  and  at  S.  Andrews  it  was  quite  a 
revelation  to  me  to  see  nearly  all  the  players  rolling 
their  approaches  up  to  the  hole  side,  instead  of  pitching 
them  in  the  air.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  extremely  cowardly  method  of  playing  an  approach. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  not  golf  ;  but  I  have 
since  realised  that  this  was  an  opinion  based  on  com- 
plete ignorance  and  lack  of  experience,  and  that  there 
are  more  ways  of  approaching  a  hole  than  by  pitching 
the  ball  high  up  in  the  air  ".  He  adds,  however,  advice 
to  master  the  high,  lofted  approach  before  attempting 
the  knack  of  running  up. 

Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  deals  admirably  with  the 
principal  golf  greens,  not  in  plodding  guide-book  style, 
but  graphically,  succinctly  and  chattily.  Beginning,  of 
course,  with  S.  Andrews,  he  runs  over  the  champion- 
ship links  next,  among  which  it  may  surprise  the  reader 
to  find  wee  Musselburgh  :  "  Musselburgh  has  its  sacred 
associations,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  look  at  it  now 
and  believe  that  open  championships  were  ever  played 
on  it.  Yet  so  it  was.  There  were  Prestwick,  S. 
Andrews  and  Musselburgh — these  three — as  the  arenas 
of  that  greatest  championship,  and  at  first  there  were 
no  more.  Now  we  have  Hoylake  and  Sandwich  and, 
later,  Deal  in  England  added,  and  Muirfield  has  taken 
Musselburgh's  place.  Musselburgh  is  of  nine  holes 
only,  but  they  are  good  holes,  and  the  golf  at  Mussel- 
burgh was  always  good  golf  in  the  days  of  the  gutta- 
percha ball.  ...  I  have  a  personal  affection  for  the 
old-time  and  niblick-worn  nine-hole  course,  because  of 
all  the  fine  golf  and  golfers  I  have  seen  on  it — chief 
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of  all,  perhaps  "—but  it  is  not  fair  to  anticipate  the 
pleasure  which  is  in  store  for  readers  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's treatise.  Of  all  the  myriad  writers  upon  golf 
he  is  almost  alone  in  knowing;  how  to  impart  a  literary 
charm  to  his  pages.  Among  inland  links  he  has  no 
word  to  say  for  Lord  Derby's  fine  green  in  Swinley 
Forest.  If  he  has  not  yet  played  over  it,  there  is  a  choice 
treat  in  store  for  him.  Wimbledon  Common  also 
surely  merits  mention,  were  it  but  for  its  half-century 
of  popularity ;  New  Zealand,  too,  by  reason  of  the 
herculean  throes  whereby  it  was  torn  from  the  heart  of 
a  forest. 

The  chapters  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge  golf  by  Mr. 
Croome  and  Mr.  Darwin  exact  a  meed  of  praise,  if  only 
on  this  account,  that  neither  writer  stoops  to  the  too 
prevalent  vulgarity  of  using  the  term  "  'Varsity  ".  Of 
the  high  service  rendered  by  the  game  to  both  Univer- 
sities let  Mr.  Croome  speak  from  his  experience  : 
"  Tutors  and  pupils  are  prone  to  regard  lectures, 
statutes  and  the  like  from  opposite  points  of  view,  and 
are  led  thereby  to  underrate  the  qualities  each  of  the 
other.  But  when  they  golf  with  one  another,  the 
bunkered  don  reveals  his  humanity  to  the  under- 
graduate, and  on  his  side  learns  that  his  junior  is  not  so 
lacking  as  might  have  been  supposed  in  the  virtues  of 
discretion  and  persistency  ". 

This  fine  volume  is  profusely  illustrated.  The  colour- 
prints  are  finely  executed,  and  Mr.  Garden  Smith  has 
been  most  successful  in  exhuming  and  reproducing 
some  very  interesting  drawings  and  prints  of  Dutch 
golf  and  golfers.  The  uncomfortable  thrill  caused  by 
the  portrait  on  p.  22  of  a  heavily-clad  gentleman  about 
to  wield  an  enormous  driver  on  skates  may  be  allayed 
by  contemplating  Sir  George  Reid's  fine  likeness  of 
Tom  Morris,  well  reproduced  in  photogravure. 


BISMILLAH. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

A FLOCK  of  goats  lay  on  the  rocky  hill,  their  parti- 
coloured backs  looking  like  stones  amongst  the 
scrub  of  lentisk  and  low  palm.  The  noonday  sun  had 
made  them  drowsy,  even  the  whirring  of  a  dragon-fly 
as  it  passed  like  a  humming-bird  barely  made  them 
raise  their  heads.  Below  the  hill  spread  out  the  bay, 
blue,  calm,  and  looking  almost  artificial,  or  as  if  drawn 
by  an  indifferent  painter,  it  was  so  conventional,  with 
its  white  waves  breaking  upon  a  pebbly  beach  in  a 
long,  soothing  swish.  At  one  end  of  the  bay  rose  the 
white  town,  surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall.  The  houses 
mounted  up  the  hill  in  steps,  flat-topped,  and  painted 
a  pale  pink  or  a  metallic  blue.  One  or  two  slender 
towers  and  a  few  palm-trees  stood  up  here  and  there. 
No  smoke  defiled  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  the  town 
looked  empty  and  unreal.  So  might  Pompeii  have 
appeared  had  it  been  left  deserted  and  not  overwhelmed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  bay  two  or  three  fishing-boats 
lay  becalmed,  their  high  lateens  sticking  up  straight, 
just  as  the  bar  of  an  old  Arab  draw-well,  with 
its  tall  arm  and  heavy  stone  tied  to  its  butt  with  an 
esparto  rope,  sticks  up  on  a  brown  plain.  A  long  white 
line,  fleecy  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  showed  where  a 
tide-rip  crossed  the  straits,  although  so  still  was  every- 
thing, it  might  have  been  but  painted  by  the  inferior 
draftsman  that  had  drawn  the  sea.  The  other  arm  of 
land  that  formed  the  bay  was  high  and  rocky,  and  was 
crowned  by  an  old  watch-tower  standing  on  a  cliff. 
Villages,  shown  by  their  cactus  hedges,  which  cut  them 
into  squares  like  a  vast  chess-board,  with  here  and 
there  a  round  white  dome  that  marked  a  saint's  house 
springing  up  like  a  mushroom  in  a  field,  were  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  scrub. 

Sea,  land,  and  hills,  the  patches  of  dark  bush,  the 
grove  of  fig-trees,  underneath  the  crumbling  fort,  in 
which  the  cannon  all  lay  prone  beside  their  carriages 
.  .  .  the  end  of  war  is  peace  .  .  .  were  bathed  in  a 
white  li^ht,  which  cast  black  shadows  on  the  sand. 
So  still  was  every) liing  that  you  could  almost  hear  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  faint,  twittering  notes  of  the 


goatherd's  pipe,  cut  from  a  green  cane,  seemed  to 
fill  all  the  air.  A  little  sandy  river  ran  beneath  the 
fort. 

Some  rugged  cattle,  and  thin  mares  with  their  feet 
hobbled  with  a  palmetto  cord,  stood  about  listlessly. 
A  knot  of  camels  grazed  on  the  sparse  and  wiry  grass. 
Storks  chattered  on  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  village  by 
the  salt-pans,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  port  still 
stood  up  stoutly  after  ten  centuries  of  pillage  and  decay. 
All  was  so  peaceful  and  so  primitive  that  if  Theocritus 
had  come  to  life  again,  he  could  not  but  have  taken  up 
his  pen  to  write  another  idyll,  to  prove  the  golden  age 
had  never  passed  away. 

All  round  the  hillock,  upon  which,  amongst  palmetto 
bushes  and  the  rocks,  the  goats  were  lying,  ran  like  a 
lake  a  tract  of  sandy  ground,  white  with  the  efflorescence 
of  the  salt  that  flowed  out  from  the  pans.  On  it  the 
grass  grew  sparely,  and  little  flowers,  pink  and  pro- 
cumbent, appeared  between  its  stalks.  The  guardian 
of  the  flock  lay  with  his  head  under  a  clump  of  dwarfish 
palm,  his  two  brown  legs,  tanned  with  the  sun  that  he 
had  fought  with  all  his  life  and  that  his  ancestors 
brought  in  their  blood  from  the  far  Yemen  or  the  Hejaz, 
looked  like  the  roots  of  the  thick  bushes  that  the  sand 
had  left  uncovered  at  his  feet.  His  dark  and  liquid  eyes 
were  not  unlike  those  of  the  goats  he  herded,  and  as 
he  played  upon  his  pipe  a  strange  wild  air,  the  intervals 
so  wild  and  so  uncertain,  that  a  bird  might  have  been 
deceived  by  it  and  flown  about  him,  thinking  that  one 
of  its  own  kind  was  in  distress,  a  little  kid,  white  but  for 
a  spot  or  two  about  its  nose,  nestled  up  to  his  side. 
Now  and  again  he  patted  it,  and  the  two  seemed  but  a 
little  separated  from  one  another,  in  nature  or  degree. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  goats  slowly  began  to  rise  and 
feed  ;  the  boy  got  up,  leaving  a  little  hollow  in  the 
sand  where  he  had  lain  by  the  palmettos,  and,  drawing 
out  his  sling,  lazily  sent  a  stone  or  two  whistling 
towards  the  goats.  As  the  stones  struck  the  ground 
near  to  the  animals  they  drew  their  feet  together  in  a 
bunch,  jumped  to  one  side,  and  then,  after  stretching  out 
into  a  long  line,  dispersed  about  the  stones  to  graze. 
A  flight  of  cranes,  looking  like  aerial  camels,  passed 
overhead,  their  shrill,  harsh  cries  lost  in  the  stillness  of 
the  air.  Nature  awoke  after  its  midday  torpor,  and  in 
the  valley  the  lean  Arab  mares,  dragging  their  hobbled 
feet  slowly  along  or  rising  in  a  sort  of  stifled  rear, 
turned  their  heads  towards  the  breeze  as  they  began  to 
feed.  Their  foals,  that  had  lain  looking  as  if  half-dead, 
rose  to  their  feet,  and,  shaking  off  the  sand,  whinnied 
and  trotted  after  them,  their  stilt-like  legs  giving  them 
an  air  of  those  strange  animals  drawn  by  the  cave- 
dwellers  upon  the  rocks. 

Slowly  the  little  river  filled.  Stones  on  the  sandy 
flat  were  covered  as  by  magic  by  the  incoming  tide, 
r»o  imperceptibly  that  you  could  no  more  mark  the 
rising  of  the  flood  than  follow  the  slow  movement 
of  the  hands  of  a  cathedral  clock  as  they  eat  time 
before  your  eyes.  The  droning  of  the  insects  ceased, 
save  for  the  sharp  metallic  chirp  of  crickets,  and 
caravans  of  asses  and  of  mules  that  had  arrived  too 
late  to  pass  the  river  were  turned  back  to  the  grass  to 
feed  or  struck  a  winding  path  between  high  bushes 
to  seek  another  ford.  As  the  goats  fed,  the  small  white 
kid  followed  the  little  goatherd  like  a  dog,  stopping 
to  eat,  then  trotted  up  to  him  to  rub  its  nose  against 
his  legs.  He  took  its  innocent  caresses  just  as  a  man 
acknowledges  those  of  his  dog,  as  if  they  were  his  due ; 
but  at  the  same  time  something  he  prides  himself  upon 
as  testifying  to  his  worth.  All  day  the  goats  fed  happily 
amongst  the  stones  or  browsed  upon  the  thorns.  Some- 
times they  ran  along  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  like 
tight-rope  dancers,  to  reach  the  branches,  or  bounding 
on  a  rock,  stood  for  an  instant  motionless,  and  leaping 
down  again,  began  again  to  feed,  with  just  the  air 
that  a  man  w  ears  upon  his  face  al  ter  some  sudden  foolish 
action  into  which  he  is  betrayed. 

By  slow  degrees  the  sun  began  to  slant,  gilding 
the  mosque  towers  in  the  town  across  the  bay, 
painting  the  sails  of  fishing-boats  and  throwing  ever- 
lengthening  shadows  on  the  sand.  The  massive 
walls  of  1  lie  deserted  Roman  port  turned  to  a  dullish 
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yellow  in  its  rays,  and  the  far-off  mountains  above 
Tetuan  seemed  to  draw  nearer  as  the  light  haze 
raised  by  the  heat  was  slowly  dissipated.  As  the  sun 
sank,  bands  of  hillmen  returning  from  the  town,  all 
dressed  in  white  as  if  they  had  been  shrouded  for  their 
own  burial,  came  trooping  homewards,  crossing  the 
river  seated  on  their  mules.  One  would  go  forward 
with  his  white  garments  tucked  up,  sounding  the  water 
with  a  stick.  Then  came  the  caravan,  some  mounted, 
some  on  foot,  the  women  passing  with  their  garments 
held  up  round  their  necks,  but  with  their  faces  all 
veiled  chastely,  for,  as  the  Arabs  say,  the  devil  enters 
at  the  mouth.  The  mules'  and  ponies'  feet,  in  the 
swift,  running  walk  that  they  affect,  seemed  not  to 
leave  the  ground,  and  yet  the  riders  rocked  by  the 
motion,  swayed  in  their  seats  just  as  a  man  does  on 
a  camel,  as  it  slides  through  the  sand.  They  brushed 
through  beds  of  the  palmettos  making  a  noise  as  of 
the  opening  of  a  fan.  Passing  the  little  plain,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stood  the  steep  hillock  where  the 
goats  had  lain  amongst  the  stones,  they  disappeared 
down  the  rough  path  that  crossed  a  stream,  and  re- 
appeared upon  the  bush-clad  hill,  looking  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  their  white  clothes,  then  faded  out  of  sight. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  these  white  friar-like  figures, 
a  knot  of  men  from  the  far  highlands,  dressed  in  their 
short  brown  cloaks,  their  scarlet  flannel  gun-cases 
wound  turban-like  about  their  heads,  passed  at  a  swing- 
ing trot.  They  bore  their  rifles  in  their  hands  and 
danced  along  like  fauns,  occasionally  firing  a  shot  or 
two  or  simulating  a  hill-fight,  whirling  their  guns 
about  and  uttering  wild  cries.  As  they  passed  on  their 
way,  either  on  foot  or  mounted,  the  little  flock  of 
goats,  with  that  pathetic  trust  in  man  that  Eastern 
animals  seem  to  have  above  all  others  of  their  kind, 
scarcely  avoided  them,  and  now  and  then  a  pony's  tail 
seemed  to  be  whisked  to  brush  the  flies  off,  it  passed 
so  near  their  heads. 

Their  little  shepherd  stood  playing  on  his  reed  or 
plaiting  a  palmetto  cord,  his  two  brown  feet,  with  their 
prehensile  toes  holding  the  ground  just  as  a  monkey's 
paws  curve  round  a  rope.  At  last  all  the  returning 
village  folk  had  gone,  the  sun  sank  lower,  and  the  boy, 
gathering  his  flock  together,  walked  towards  home  in 
front  of  them  piping  upon  his  reed. 

In  a  long  line  they  followed,  the  kids  occasionally 
stopping  to  browse  upon  the  cytisus  and  the  lentiscus 
bushes.  The  milk-white  kid  followed  the  closest  at  his 
heels.  The  little  river,  from  which  the  tide  had  now 
retired,  was  almost  empty,  and  the  flock  passed  it  with 
the  water  scarcely  to  their  knees.  They  threaded 
through  the  open  gateway  of  the  old  Roman  port, 
passed  by  the  salt-pans  and  drew  near  to  an  Arab 
village,  built  of  reeds  and  thatched  with  thistle  stalks, 
giving  the  huts  a  look  as  of  the  nests  of  some  gigantic 
bird.  Upon  a  little  plot  of  grass  outside  the  village 
sat  several  elders,  men  of  grave  mien,  bearded  and 
formal  in  their  manners,  who  by  their  appearance 
should  have  been  discoursing  on  religion,  the  unity 
of  God  or  on  His  attributes  ;  but  who  were  probably 
talking  about  the  price  of  grain.  An  air  of  peace,  such 
as  one  fancies  reigned  on  earth  when  Boaz  courted 
Ruth,  hung  over  everything.  Girls  lingered  at  the 
well  and  talked,  and  then,  their  slender  water-jars 
filled  up,  and  with  a  tuft  of  tender  canes  or  reeds  float- 
ing on  the  top,  went  homeward,  stepping  like  deer  upon 
their  naked  feet  and  swaying  with  their  load.  Bells 
tinkled  on  the  kine,  and  now  and  then  a  homing  stork 
circled  about  the  huts  and  dropped  into  its  nest. 

Over  the  straits  was  stealing  by  degrees  a  greenish 
light  that  made  the  hills  in  Spain  still  more  intensely 
vivid,  flushed  as  they  were  with  red.  The  fishing-boats 
began  to  look  mysterious  as  the  day  faded,  and  the  town 
to  stand  out  white  and  unnatural-looking,  like  a  dead 
city  in  the  moon.  As  the  flock  and  its  shepherd 
reached  the  village  one  of  the  grave  and  bearded 
men  arose.  He  stopped  the  boy,  and  speaking  to 
im  in  sonorous  Arabic  said  something,  and  the 
boy,  reaching  out  a  lean  brown  hand,  caught  the  white 
kid  and  held  it  for  a  moment.    The  village  elder  felt 


its  neck,  and  then  drawing  out  a  knife,  after  a  pious 
"In  the  name  of  God",  rapidly  cut  its  throat.  The 
kid  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  from  its  neck  the  blood 
spirted  out  in  a  stream  upon  the  grass.  One  little  jet 
fell  on  the  boy's  brown  foot,  and  as  he  watched  the 
last  contortions  of  the  dying  kid  with  interest,  but 
without  feeling  for  his  playmate's  loss,  dried  in  the 
warm  sea  breeze  and  looked  as  if  a  vein  had  been 
exposed. 

Slowly  the  kid's  head  sank  and  cogglcd  limply,  and 
with  a  heaving  motion  of  its  flanks  its  life  was  finished. 
Mystery  of  mysteries  !  Still  the  same  air  of  peace 
hung  over  everything,  and  as  the  flock  passed  to  its 
pen  the  call  to  prayer  was  wafted  up  to  heaven  from 
the  village  mosque,  fitful  and  quavering. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRAYER-BOOK  REVISION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Heybridge  Vicarage  Maldon 
27  November  191 2 

Sir — May  I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
proceedings  in  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York  the  last  few  days,  which,  important  as  they  are 
to  the  laity,  seem  to  attract  little  or  no  attention? 
Letters  of  business  to  revise  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer 
Book  have  been  issued  by  two  monarchs — King 
Edward  VII.  and  our  present  gracious  King.  For  five 
years  four  bodies  have  leisurely  been  considering  them, 
and  it  would  seem  that  at  last  some  decision  must  be 
arrived  at.  For  the  most  part  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury — the  most  important  of  the 
four — have  been  discussing  the  best  mode  of  action, 
but  ere  long  the  result  of  their  deliberations  will  be  sent 
down  to  the  Lower  House  and  their  concurrence  in  the 
conclusions  arrived  at.  That  ultimately  the  Southern 
bishops  will  practically  control  the  reply  to  the  King's 
letters  of  business  seems  almost  certain.  The  small 
body  of  the  bishops  in  the  Convocation  of  York  are 
almost  equally  divided  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
vestments,  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  this  week 
proposed  in  a  very  able,  but  in  my  opinion  most 
dangerous,  speech  that  the  King  should  frame  a  new 
Rubric.  The  Lower  House  of  York,  the  most  con- 
servative body  of  the  four,  would  certainly  not  agree 
to  it  should  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  by  any  chance 
succeed  in  carrying  it.  The  clergy  are  much  better 
represented  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  Con- 
vocation, thanks  to  Archbishop  Thomson,  who,  though 
no  great  lover  of  Convocation,  took  upon  himself  to 
increase  their  representation,  resolving  to  risk  the 
alleged  legal  difficulties  with  which  neither  he  nor  his 
successors  have  ever  been  troubled. 

It  is  really  little  short  of  a  scandal  that,  while  every 
member  of  the  Upper  House  of  Canterbury  was  present 
at  the  last  session,  only  seventy  members  were  present 
at  the  crucial  division  on  Thursday  with  regard  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Revision  Committee  to  alter  the 
question  in  the  Ordering  of  Deacons  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  prevent  a  defeat  it  was 
imperative  on  those  who  desire  to  prevent  the  watering 
down  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  resort  to  what  its  proposer, 
Canon  Drummond,  said  was  a  most  cowardly  course 
as  a  rule — the  moving  of  the  "  previous  question  ". 
This  was  carried  by  forty  to  thirty.  Canon  Henson's 
absence  from  the  Lower  House  last  week  had  a  most 
remarkable  effect.  Previous  reports  of  the  Revision 
Committee,  introduced  by  so  expert  a  debater  as  the 
Bishop  of  Truro,  have  generally  been  carried  through 
his  extraordinary  influence  over  not  only  Liberal  Deans 
but  over  men  who  did  not  agree  with  them.  He  would 
throw  his  arms  round  their  necks  and  never  leave  them 
till  he  had  hypnotised  them.  Last  week  the  Deans, 
without  their  leader,  found  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
Canon  Newbolt,  Chancellor  Worlledge,  who  object  to 
Prayer-Book  reform,  were   able  to  carry  the  House 
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with  them  with  regard  to  the  more  important  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee.  At  this  moment  the 
loss  to  the  House  of  its  venerated  and  loved  Prolocutor, 
the  Dean  of  Windsor,  through  illness  is  no  ordinary 
blow  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  new  officers  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Childers,  the  actuary,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  the  ostiarius,  to  whose  loss  Dr.  Eliot  alluded  in 
his  opening  address.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  when 
Viscount  Halifax  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  are 
equally  opposed  to  Prayer-Book  Revision,  except  as  to 
minor  and  practical  changes,  it  can  be  carried.  But  the 
laity  should  be  alive  to  what  is  going  on.  It  is  wonderful 
to  one  who  like  myself  can  remember  the  excitement 
about  the  revival  of  Convocation  by  Lord  Derby's 
first  Government,  when  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  the 
Home  Secretary,  was  bombarded  with  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  it,  to  see  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  public,  and  indeed  of  Churchmen 
themselves.  But  if  members  of  an  assembly  legally 
summoned  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  they  cannot 
wonder  if  little  heed  is  paid  to  the  proceedings. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Ernest  J.  A.  FitzRoy. 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  CLERICAL 
APATHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ardleigh 

Colchester 

21  November  1912. 

Sir — It  will  not  be  long,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
cedure in  Parliament,  before  the  Bill  to  disestablish 
and  disendow  the  Church  in  Wales  comes  to  the  front. 
The  Bolton  by-election  shows  this  most  clearly,  owing 
to  the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  having  taken  the  field  to 
question  Mr.  Taylor  on  his  veracity  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Church  of  Wales,  matters  which  evidently 
the  Liberal  candidate,  or  his  agent,  only  wish  to  be 
answered  when  in  the  presence  of  their  own  supporters. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  anyone  to  reply  to  such 
vague  statements  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  if  the 
Church  of  England  had  allowed  her  priests,  or  ordered 
them,  to  simply  and  plainly  explain  to  their  congrega- 
tions the  origin  of  "  tithe  and  endowment  ".  There  is 
not  one  man  in  one  thousand  of  the  labouring  class  who 
does  not  firmly  believe  that  the  Church  of  England 
(as  what  they  call  "  the  State  Church")  is  not  paid 
for  out  of  taxes  and  is  maintained  by  the  public  purse. 
My  own  vicar  told  me  six  months  ago  that  he  could  not 
explain  matters  from  the  pulpit  "as  it  was  more  a 
matter  of  politics  than  religion". 

If  one  finds  such  apathy  among  our  own  clergy  in 
defending  the  Eighth  Commandment  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  deliberate  breaking  of  the  Tenth  will 
be  condoned  by  many  who  look  to  their  spiritual  advisers 
for  a  lead. 

Yours  obediently 

T.  P.  Godfrey. 


THE  TURKISH  QUESTION  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springbank  Hamilton 

25  November  1912. 

Sir — The  Turkish  question  has  long  been  a  thorny 
one  for  Europe.  In  i860  Prosper  Merim^e  wrote  to 
Panizzi,  of  the  British  Museum  :  "  La  France  n'a  rien 
fait  pour  hater  la  chute  de  l'Empire  Ture.  File  en 
voit  la  ruine  prochaine,  mais  sc  gardera  bien  dc 
l'accelerer.  Je  vous  ai  dit  dans  le  temps  le  mot  de 
Thouvenel  :  '  L'Empire  Turc  est  une  accumulation  de 
fumicrs  superposees  :  fumier  turc,  fumier  grec,  fumier 
bulgare.  Unc  revolution  en  ce  pays  ne  peut  mcttrc  au 
jour  qu'un  fumier  '  ". 

Yours  truly 

James  Bei.l. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  James's  Palace  S.W. 

26  November  1912. 
Sir — With  reference  to  the  discussion  now  proceeding 
in  your  Review  with  regard  to  the  Post-Impressionist 
School  of  Painting,  may  I  remark  that  the  statements 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  Paintings  now 
on  view  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  if  followed  to  a  logical 
conclusion  lead  to  some  amazing  results?  These  state- 
ments, in  effect,  imply  that  a  Post-Impressionist  paint- 
ing does  not  represent  an  object  but  that  it  has  "  more 
in  common  with  a  piece  of  music  than  with  a  coloured 
photograph  ".  Now  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  picture  must  either  represent  an  object  or  it  must 
not.  There  can  be  nothing  between  the  two.  If  I  am 
going  to  paint  a  coal-scuttle  my  picture  must  either 
represent  the  coal-scuttle  as  visualised  by  us  or  it  must 
not.  If  in  the  slightest  degree  the  form  as  seen  by  us 
is  distorted,  it  is  not  representation  but  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  Post- 
Impressionist  to  say  that  he  sets  up  an  entirely  new 
stimulus  to  the  senses  which  will  evoke  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  the  object  seen  by  us  in  everyday  life.  Music, 
to  which  Post-Impressionism  is  compared,  is  different 
from  plastic  art  in  that  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  Man 
invented  an  arbitrary  scale  and  upon  it  with  numerous 
technical  devices  built  up  an  art  man-made  entirely. 
The  Post-Impressionist  to  be  logical,  then,  must  invent 
an  arbitrary  scale  of  colours,  or  other  device,  and  build 
up  an  entirely  new  art.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  the  pictures  shown  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
do  not  indicate  any  signs  of  fulfilling  the  conclusions 
to  which  their  statements  lead  them. 

Yours  faithfully  Austin  Hertslet. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Surrenden  Park  Pluckley  Kent 
23  November  191 2. 

Sir — All  the  letters  one  reads  in  favour  of  Post- 
Impressionism,  whilst  consisting  of  a  host  of  words 
most  difficult  to  understand,  and  all  written  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  have  not  a  single  word  of  technical 
criticism.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  all  these  writers  are 
"writers  on  art  "  not  painters  or  sculptors. 

These  latter  look  on  the  whole  subject  as  nonsense 
and- childishness  ;  the  so-called  "  artists"  of  the  Post- 
Impressionism  and  Cubism  are  not  artists  at  all,  as  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  anatomy,  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, or  light  and  shade.  They  try  to  make  what  we 
artists  call  "  rough  notes"  or  sketches  or  "  blockings 
out  ",  but  have  not  the  technical  skill  to  do  so. 

The  faces  they  "draw"  (?)  have  one  eye  higher 
than  the  other,  the  nose  on  one  side,  &c. ,  just  like 
small  children  draw,  and  to  call  this  the  art  of  the 
future  is  nonsense  which  no  artist  is  taken  in  by,  but 
only  those  who  write  about  art,  without  being  able  to 
paint  themselves.  Yours  truly 

Walter  Winans. 


MORTALIA. 

THERE  was  an  isle  in  the  seas  of  Ur-Qadesh 
Whose  magnet  cliffs  from  passing  ships  would  cull 
The  iron  bolts  and  nails,  and  leave  the  hull 
A  flotsam  timber-sheaf  for  waves  to  thresh. 
We  sail  such  seas.    By  spells  this  bodily  mesh 

Grows   rare.      Death,    whispering   "  Come  !  The 

days  are  dull  ", 
Gives  Flesh  the  trysting-itch  that  no  drugs  lull ; 
Then  "  Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye  ",  answers  Flesh. 

Swallows  aligned  on  yonder  granary  roof — 
A  mist — a  leaf,  can  these  unlock  the  springs 

Of  human  tears?    A  flower's  death-sentence  find 
Joints  in  our  intellectual  coat  of  proof, 
— Whereby  the  unseen  dart  of  soulless  things 

Tipped  with  dissolving  venom  hurls  the  mind? 

J.  S.  PlIILLIMORE. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.    GOSSE'S  PEOPLE. 

"  Portraits  and  Sketches."  By  Edmund  Gosse.  London  : 
Heinemann.    1912.   6s.  net. 

SUCH  a  collection  as  Mr.  Gosse  has  gathered  into 
this  volume  cannot  be  frequently  expected,  where 
personal  and  critical  acquaintance  has  to  be  combined. 
The  author  speaks  of  the  men  as  he  knew  them,  and 
it  is  the  personal  note  throughout  which  has  the  greater 
weight ;  but  he  sees  their  personalities  always  through 
their  performance,  as  one  sees  figures  that  carry  an 
illumination  with  them  enlarged  and  made  mysterious 
by  it  in  the  dark.  Perhaps  what  may  prove  the  most 
popular  quality  in  these  studies  must  be  regarded  as  a 
little  prejudicial  to  their  final  appeal.  There  is  in  most 
of  them  so  vivid  an  actuality  that  one  closes  the  volume 
almost  with  the  impression  of  having  studied  illustra- 
tions to  the  text.  It  may  seem  ungenerous  to  object 
to  anything  so  enlightening  as  those  illustrations  are, 
were  it  not  that  one  feels  the  time  not  far  distant  when 
one  will  remember  only  the  illustrations,  and,  despite 
their  advantage  to  the  reader,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  permanent  impression,  some  of  them  may 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  objects  of  the  author's  distin- 
guished consideration,  and  this  without  in  the  least 
impugning  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gosse's  recollections. 
Those,  for  example,  who  knew  the  gentle  Irish  poet 
will  easily  trace  the  resemblance  which  is  propounded 
between  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  the  Mad  Hatter  of 
"  Alice's  Adventures  ".  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
least  malice  in  the  suggestion,  since  Aubrey  de  Vere 
was  the  very  last  person  by  whom  malice  could  be 
bred,  and  the  author's  evident  esteem  for  his  lofty 
intellectual  ardour,  for  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of 
his  mind,  and  the  "  beautiful  elasticity  of  his  spirit  ", 
proves  the  reference  to  have  been  prompted  solely  by 
a  somewhat  freakish  humour,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  other  vignettes  in  the  volume  which  may  be  thought 
to  err  on  the  side  of  shrewdness. 

Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  "  Orion  "  Home,  who, 
as  a  tiny  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  certain  wedding 
festivities,  "cleared  a  space  around  him,  and,  all  un- 
invited, began  to  sit  upon  the  floor  and  sing,  in  a  funny 
little  cracked  voice,  Spanish  songs  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar.  .  .  .  He  was  quite  bald  at  the 
top  of  his  head,  his  milk-white  hair  was  luxuriant  at 
the  sides,  and  hung  in  clusters  of  ringlets.  His  mous- 
tache was  so  long  that  it  became  whisker,  and  in  that 
condition  drooped,  also  in  creamy  ringlets,  below  his 
chin  ".  It  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  the  sketch  to  appreciate  its  acuity,  incongruous  as 
that  impression  is  with  the  personality  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  such  an  adventure  that  it  was  like  a 
"book  for  boys".  "  Festus  "  Bailey  offers  a  less 
provocative  silhouette  to  the  cartoonist,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, because  he  "  might  have  sat  to  any  scene-painter 
in  Christendom  as  the  type  of  a  poet  "  that  Mr.  Gosse 
found  his  head  with  its  cloud  of  voluminous  white  hair 
and  curled  silver  beard  grow,  as  the  years  went  by, 
more  handsome,  "  almost  absurdly,  almost  irritatingly 
so,  like  a  picture  of  Connal,  '  first  of  mortal  men  ',  in 
some  illustrated  edition  of  Ossian  ".  But  any  irrita- 
tion the  author  felt  for  the  too  poetic  exterior  of  the 
poet  who  only  wrote  "  Festus  "  is  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  lenient  friendliness  with  which  he  can 
still  regard  the  Victorian  qualities  of  the  poem  which 
present,  for  a  younger  generation,  such  an  impedi- 
ment to  endurance.  The  paper  on  Philip  James  Bailey 
is  devoted  to  a  deeper  interest  than  the  man  himself, 
since  it  depicts  so  well  a  social  condition  on  which 
"  Festus  "  could  burst  as  the  herald  of  a  new  day, 
a  condition  so  difficult  for  those  to  reconstruct  who 
have  no  experience  of  a  literary  consorship  of  the 
imagination  remotely  resembling  that  to  which  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  gave  concrete  expression. 

The  gentleness  of  Mr.  Whittier  seems  to  have 
softened  the  etching  point  of  Mr.  Gosse's  weapon,  or 
perhaps  he  had  dulled  it  on  the  dog  which  appeared 


inclined  to  refuse  him  access  to  the  poet's  dwelling, 
though  one  does  not  quite  know  what  is  the  exact 
drift  of  his  definition  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  form 
in  the  imagination  a  figure  more  appropriate  to  Whit- 
tier's  writings  than  Whittier  himself  proved  to  be  in 
the  flesh  ",  though  he  tells  us,  and  clearly  feels,  that 
"  when  Whittier  is  roused  he  sings  with  the  thrilling 
sweetness  of  a  wood-thrush  ".  It  is  perhaps  upon  the 
author  of  "  John  Inglcsant  "  that  the  delicate  sharp- 
ness of  Mr.  Gosse's  touch  falls  most  effectively.  "  He 
did  not  seem  a  part  of  actual  existence ;  he  made  his 
entry  facendo  il  bergamasco,  and  one  almost  expected 
him  to  take  off  his  large  artificial  face,  so  much  too 
big  for  his  body,  and  reveal  a  living  Shorlhouse  below." 
That  really  could  hardly  have  been  done  better,  even 
though  it  leaves  us  a  little  wondering  that  it  should  be 
done  at  all. 

Many,  indeed,  of  these  dry-points  in  prose  give  the 
impression  of  having  been  traced  by  a  rapier,  and  in 
that  of  Andrew  Lang  we  are  conscious  that,  at  least 
in  one  instance,  the  author  watched  that  manner  of 
portraiture  by  another  hand.  He  tells  us  that  "  if  we 
can  conceive  a  seraph  being  funny  it  would  be  in  the 
manner  of  Andrew  Lang  ",  and  that  "  the  bright  and 
petulant  Merton  don  "  was,  at  the  close  of  his  fellow- 
ship, "  the  finest  finished  product  of  his  age,  with  the 
bright  armour  of  Oxford  burnished  on  his  body  to  such 
a  brilliance  that  humdrum  eyes  could  scarcely  bear  the 
radiance  of  it  ".  But  he  adds  that  "  his  wit  often  had 
a  depressing,  a  humiliating  effect,  against  which  one's 
mind  presently  revolted  ",  and  he  feels,  when  all  is 
said,  that  he  has  failed  to  explain  "  why  Lang's  extra- 
ordinary drollery  in  conversation  so  often  left  on  the 
memory  a  certain  sensation  of  distress  ". 

The  paper  in  which  one  is  aware  of  the  author's  irony 
in  its  friendliest  familiarity  is  that  which  tells  of  his 
association  with  Swinburne  during  some  eight  years, 
and  the  regret  of  all  who  read  it  must  be  that  it  seems 
to  tell  us  so  much  less  than  it  might,  and  often  by 
the  little  it  tells  only  stimulates  our  suspicions.  We 
are  given  the  impression  of  a  very  abnormal  creature  : 
Mr.  Gosse  used  to  wonder  what  might  be  his 
place  in  the  genus  homo.  We  are  offered  Maupas- 
sant's startling  description — "  small  and  thin,  amaz- 
ingly thin  at  first  sight,  a  sort  of  fantastic  appari- 
tion. The  forehead  was  very  large  under  long 
hair,  and  the  face  went  narrowing  down  to  a 
tiny  chin,  shaded  by  a  thin  tuft  of  beard  .  .  .  while 
what  seemed  an  endless  neck  joined  this  head,  which 
was  alive  only  in  its  bright,  penetrating  and  fixed  eyes, 
to  a  body  without  shoulders,  since  the  upper  part  of 
Swinburne's  chest  seemed  scarcely  broader  than  his 
forehead.  The  whole  of  this  almost  supernatural  per- 
sonage was  stirred  by  nervous  shudders  ".  There  is  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  poet's  method  of  forcing  a 
hearing  of  any  new  poem  upon  his  friends,  arriving 
with  his  breast  pocket  bulging  with  manuscript,  but 
buttoned  across  his  chest,  floating  about  the  room, 
greeting  his  host  and  hostess  "  with  many  little  becks 
of  the  head,  and  affectionate  smiles,  and  light  wavings 
of  the  fingers  "  ;  finally  settling  himself  with  rigid 
immobility  in  a  chair,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  pres- 
sure which  was  to  induce  him  to  read  aloud  the  treasure 
he  had  brought  with  him.  The  whole  essay  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  not  less  may  be  said  of 
almost  all  the  studies,  which  attempt  a  form  of  bio- 
graphy, described  by  M.  Paul  Desjardins  as  "  la 
cinematographic  d'une  abeille  dans  le  mystere  de  la 
mellification  ",  which  is  neither  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
duct, nor  a  dissection  of  the  producer  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able with  what  sympathy  and  understanding  the  author 
observes  the  collection  of  such  varied  and  unrelated 
stores  of  honey. 

Perhaps  the  author  whom  he  has  considered  with 
the  least  success  is  Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogue,  but  he 
makes  amends  for  this  in  an  admirable  study  of  M. 
Andre  Gide,  since  though  one  may  not  agree  completely 
with  its  estimates  of  that  "  luminous  Levite  ",  and 
though  one  may  place  a  higher  estimate  than  it  appears 
to  countenance  on  the  conception  of  "  Philoctete  "  and 
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"  Le  Roi  Candaule  ",  the  friendliest  welcome  must  be 
given  to  so  illuminating  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
small  circle  of  M.  Gide's  readers  in  this  country.  If 
an  antidote  should  be  required  to  the  shrewdness  of 
Mr.  Gosse's  wit,  though  that,  indeed,  can  hardly  be 
needed,  it  may  be  found  in  the  sketches  of  Wolcott 
Balestier  and  Mandell  Creighton,  which  breathe  nothing 
but  warm  recollection  of  friendship  and  supreme  regret, 
though  neither  in  the  least  confuses  his  acute  and  un- 
flinching sense  of  character,  to  which  the  entire  volume 
owes  so  much  of  its  value. 


«  MORE  LETTERS  FROM  PITT. 

'Pitt    and    Napoleon:    Essays    and   Letters."  By 
J.  Holland  Rose.   London :  Bell.  1912.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  volume  is  virtually  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Rose's 
Life  of  Pitt,  and  contains  material  which  'for 
one  reason  or  another  could  not  be  included  in  the  solid 
biography  that  we  owe  to  the  author's  unwearied 
erudition.  It  consists  partly  of  essays  on  various  topics, 
some  of  which  belong  strictly  to  the  author's  Life  of 
Napoleon,  and  partly  of  original  material,  mainly  letters 
from  or  to  Pitt.  The  contents  therefore  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  appeal  to  two  different  classes  of  readers,  the 
specialist  primarily  interested  in  new  documentary 
sources,  and  the  educated  public  willing  to  learn  the 
conclusions  of  a  competent  specialist  on  controverted 
historical  topics  or  broad  issues  of  policy  with  which 
Pitt  or  Napoleon  w^as  primarily  concerned.  The 
specialist  student  will  probably  regard  the  letters 
published  for  the  first  time  as  the  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  volume  :  and  they  fill  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  book.  Letters  from 
or  to  Pitt,  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  point  out,  have  the 
double  value  of  all  letters  of  a  first-rate  political  figure 
■ — a  personal  value  in  the  light  they  throw  on  character, 
an  historical  value  as  original  authorities  for  events. 
No  one,  whatever  his  view  of  Pitt's  place  in  British 
history  or  his  estimate  of  his  statesmanship,  can 
seriously  question  Pitt's  pre-eminence  in  the  political  life 
of  his  generation.  We  can  easily  have  too  much  of 
the  second-rate  figures.  We  cannot  have  too  much  of 
what  Pitt  himself  thought  and  wrote.  And  the  letters 
that  Dr.  Rose  publishes  are  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  series,  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  letters 
from  men  like  Grenville,  Burke,  Windham,  Canning 
and  others.  The  letters  from  Canning,  for  example 
(pp.  318-334),  are  as  important  as  they  are  charac- 
teristic. It  is  impossible  here  adequately  to  analyse 
and  sum  up  the  historical  significance  of  this  Pitt 
correspondence,  for  it  abounds  in  suggestive  points. 
And  a  few  lines  that  may  arrest  a  specialist  student's 
attention  may  also  require  a  page  to  explain  why. 
Quotation  would  be  easy  were  there  not  so  much  to 
quote.  Let  three  citations  suffice.  If  anyone  were 
tempted  to  doubt  Chatham's  influence  on  his  son  and 
that  son's  amazing  precocity,  let  him  copy  out  and 
pause  on  this  sentence  written  in  1770  (let  us  remember 
the  date  for  there  is  a  subtle  allusion  to  it  in  the  later 
part)  when  William  Pitt  was  eleven  years  old  :  "  Dear 
Papa,  From  the  weather  we  have  had  here  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  sun  shone  on  your  expedition,  and 
that  the  views  were  enough  enliven 'd  thereby  to  prevent 
the  drowsy  Morpheus  from  taking  the  opportunity  of 
the  heat  to  diffuse  his  poppies  upon  the  eyes  of  any 
one  of  the  travellers  (whose  names  I  mention  not 
lest  it  should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  he  should  file  an  information  ex  officio  against 
me)  ".  Prodigious  !  seems  a  colourless  comment  on 
this  astonishing  sentence.  On  13  June  1798  (again  let 
us  note  the  dale)  the  King  writes  to  Pitt  :  "  No  further 
indulgences  "must  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
no  country  can  be  governed  where  there  is  more  than 
one  established  religion  ;  the  others  may  be  tolerated, 
but  that  cannot  extend  further  [than]  to  have  [leave] 
to  perform  their  religious  duties  according  to  the  tenets 
of  their  Church,  for  whic  h  indulgence  they  cannot  have 
«ny  share  in  the  government  of  the  State  "  (p.  244). 


What  interpretation  did  Pitt  put  upon  this  explicit 
statement  of  the  King's  convictions  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples? Apart  from  other  evidence  on  the  subject,  had 
a  Prime  Minister  who  for  sixteen  years  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimate  political  intercourse  with  his 
Sovereign  and  had  received  this  and  similar  declara- 
tions any  reason  to  be  surprised  that  a  proposal 
eighteen  months  later  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Legislature  would  meet  with  a  flat  negative  and  un- 
compromising opposition?  Once  again  :  Grenville 
writes  on  1  August  1799  to  Pitt  :  "  It  is  now  more  than 
three  months  that  these  plans  have  been  in  agitation. 
.  .  .  We  ought  surely  to  have  known  our  own  mind 
before  we  proposed  these  plans  at  Petersbg,  as 
certain  of  success,  which  we  must  now  write  that  we 
abandon  as  hopeless".  We  ought  indeed.  Napoleon 
had  a  disagreeable  gift  between  1796  and  1805  of 
anticipating  the  historian  and  underlining  by  his  action 
the  "oughts  "  of  British  statesmen. 

The  essays  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics.  It  requires 
a  literary  critic  of  an  unusually  high  order  to  say  any- 
thing new  and  permanently  impressive  of  "  The  Oratory 
of  Pitt".  Dr.  Rose's  criticism  and  appreciation  are 
sensible,  true  and,  at  many  points,  obvious.  But  just 
as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  biographer  who 
has  never  lived  in  and  known  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  inside  to  write  the  life  of  a  Disraeli  or  a 
Gladstone,  so  is  it  difficult  for  an  historical  expert  to 
pronounce  the  just  verdict  on  political  oratory.  The 
purely  literary  tests  and  canons  can  be  very  misleading. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  applying  purely  literary  tests, 
to  assert  that  Bright's  best  speeches  as  examples  of 
English  prose  are  unsurpassable  ;  but  is  that  equivalent 
to  asserting  that  Bright  was  a  greater  orator  than 
Chatham,  Fox,  Canning  or  Gladstone?  Dr.  Rose  is 
seen  to  greater  advantage  as  an  essayist  when  he  is 
tackling  a  broad  but  concrete  historical  problem,  where 
his  great  knowledge,  both  of  the  material  and  the  points 
at  issue,  makes  him  a  formidable  opponent  to  those 
who  disagree  and  always  entitle  his  conclusions  to 
the  most  respectful  consideration.  The  two  essays 
on  "Pitt  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  "  and  "Was  Pitt 
responsible  for  the  Quiberon  Disaster?  "  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  help  such  studies  can  afford.  In  the 
first  Dr.  Rose  clinches  the  argument  that  if  Fitzwilliam 
is  to  be  defended  and  Pitt  blamed  in  that  disastrous 
episode  it  is  impossible,  if  we  have  any  regard  for 
historical  evidence,  to  contend  that  Fitzwilliam  was 
implicitly  or  explicitly  authorised  by  the  Cabinet  to 
act  as  he  did.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Rose  in  thinking 
that  "  Pitt  did  not  handle  the  Fitzwilliam  affair  either 
firmly  or  judiciously  ",  but  the  evidence  marshalled  and 
summed  up  in  the  essay  proves  up  to  the  hilt  that 
Fitzwilliam  when  he  went  to  Dublin  had  not  a  free 
hand  to  do  as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  if  he  concluded 
he  had  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise  to  the 
British  Cabinet.  Whether  he  ought  to  have  had  a  free 
hand  or  not  to  have  gone  at  all  without  it  are  issues 
wholly  different  from  the  specific  question,  on  what 
understanding  did  he  go,  and  did  he  keep  or  contravene 
that  understanding?  The  short  essay  on  "  Pitt  and  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor",  discussing  the  Prime  Minister's 
Abortive  Bill  of  1796,  is  an  instructive  expansion  of 
the  passage  in  the  second  volume  of  the  biography 
dealing  with  it.  And  the  fuller  detail  in  the  essay  only 
confirms  the  unfavourable  verdict  to  be  found  in  the 
biography.  Pitt  in  a  word  was  endeavouring  to  legis- 
late in  a  hurry,  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  and 
singularly  ill-equipped  against  the  criticism  of  experts 
and  the  political  onslaughts  of  the  Opposition.  It  is 
not  a  passage  in  his  career  that  his  admirers  will  wish 
to  remember,  and  it  suggests  disquieting  reflexions  on 
the  statesman's  insight  and  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  justify  the  view 
that  most  readers  will  find  in  this  volume  much  to 
interest  them.  Waterloo,  Marbot,  Trafalgar,  Napoleon 
at  Elba — Dr.  Rose  has  something  to  say  on  all  of 
them — are  like  Mary  Stuart  and  Walter  Scott.  We 
can  always  read  the  last  word  of  the  specialist  on 
these  problems,  not  least  because  we  both  suspect  and 
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hope  that  it  w  ill  not  be  the  last  word.  And  the  historical 
student,  in  addition,  will  mark  this  volume  with  his 
pencil  and  put  it  on  a  shelf  to  which  he  has  easy  access. 

GERMANY  THROUGH  PURITAN  GLASSES. 

"  Germany  and  the  German  Emperor."   By  G.  H.  Perris. 
London :  Melrose.    1912.    12s.  6d. 

MR.  PERRIS  is  an  honest  man  with  terrific  preju- 
dices. He  is  a  rabid  Free  Trader  and  abhors  con- 
scription. There  are  times  when  his  prejudices  run  away 
with  him,  and  he  writes  of  the  Germans  as  though  they 
were  British  Nonconformists.  As  thus  :  "  Four  million 
Socialist  voters,  who  have  themselves  gone  through 
their  term  of  army  service  .  .  .  loathe  militarism  as 
the  great  obstacle  at  once  to  democracy  and  peace  ;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  Germans  have  emigrated 
to  escape  the  drill  sergeant  ".  If  this  long  book  had 
been  written  in  support  of  so  ludicrous  a  thesis,  we 
should  dismiss  it  with  a  regret  that  so  much  patience 
and  ingenuity  had  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  obviously  absurd.  But  it  is  only  at  rare  moments 
that  the  little  Nonconformist  demon  gets  the  better  of 
Mr.  Perris  and  makes  him  pen  nonsensical  generalisa- 
tions utterly  unjustified  by  his  argument.  The  little 
demon  has  indeed  managed  to  mislead  him  pretty  badly 
in  his  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  German  State ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  book  deals  with  the  evolution  of 
modern  Germany,  and  here  Mr.  Perris'  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  facts  guides  him  rightly.  He  has  put  to  himself 
the  question,  how  is  it  that  Germany,  which  for  centuries 
exhibited  such  striking  achievements  of  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual endeavour,  should  have  failed  in  politics  until 
forty  years  since?  To  this  question  the  first  half  of  the 
book  supplies  an  answer. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  answer.  But  its  very  imperfection 
is  a  merit,  since  it  is  due  to  an  effort  at  completeness. 
Wishing  to  probe  the  matter  thoroughly,  Mr.  Perris 
takes  us  back  to  the  very  beginning,  and  in  the  first 
hundred  pages  of  his  book  attempts  a  sketch  of  Ger- 
many from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  era.  This  sort  of  thing  is  almost 
impossibly  difficult,  and  Mr.  Perris  has  just  failed  to 
bring  it  off.  He  has  failed,  we  think,  because  he  rapidly 
absorbed  quantities  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
these  chapters  and  then  wrote  them  before  he  had 
thoroughly  digested  his  material.  It  was  the  easier  for 
him  to  go  w  rong,  because  he  had  a  grip  of  a  few  big 
principles  which  successively  give  the  key  to  the  history 
of  centuries.  Round  these  principles  he  grouped  his 
masses  of  facts,  intending  of  course  to  throw  light  upon 
his  ideas,  but  succeeding  only  in  obscuring  them.  Had 
Mr.  Perris  given  us  a  single  short  introductory  chapter, 
he  would  probably  have  produced  a  brilliant  piece  ol 
historical  generalisation.  Had  he  brooded  over  his 
material  for  a  year  or  so  and  then  worked  it  out  at 
length,  he  would  perhaps  have  written  first-rate  his- 
tory. As  it  is,  the  reader  is  painfully  conscious  of  the 
endeavour  to  pack  too  much  into  a  paragraph.  There 
are  pages  of  ponderous  intractable  material,  and  then, 
suddenly,  an  illuminating  phrase  gives  a  taste  of  Mr. 
Perris'  true  quality.  Of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
he  significantly  says,  "  When  Rome,  never  more  than 
half  converted  to  Christianity,  re-discovered  her 
paganism,  a  revolt  of  the  grave  north  became  inevi- 
table "  ;  of  post-Lutheran  Germany,  "  Money,  printing, 
gunpowder ;  these  are  the  essential  forces  of  what  is 
called  the  Reformation.  They  came  into  common  use 
simultaneously  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  change  in 
the  great  trade  routes ;  and  between  them  Germany 
festered  through  centuries  of  indescribable  strife  ";  of 
the  constructive  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Geneva 
dreamed  of  a  theocracy  that  would  work  like  one  of  its 
newly  invented  watches";  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
"  making  many  blunders  he  retrieved  them  all  by  sheer 
driving  power  "  ;  and  of  the  benevolent  despots  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  the  petty  precursors  of  Bismarck 
knew  that  a  generation  of  metaphysicians  is  easily 
governed  ".  The  man  who  can  coin  phrases  like  these 
has  it  in  him  to  make  many  complex  things  clear. 


When  he  fails  it  is  all  the  fault  of  those  intractable 
prejudices  of  his. 

The  failure  is  greatest  in  dealing  with  Bismarck. 
Mr.  Perris  is  too  honest  to  try  to  blind  his  readers  to 
Bismarck's  greatness.  He  notes  the  qualities  in  which 
he  set  an  example  to  his  time,  his  high  manners, 
patriotism,  simple  piety.  He  recognises  his  splendid 
characteristics — "  his  sheer  strength,  fearlessness, 
breadth  of  outlook,  promptitude,  and  variety  of  re- 
source ".  He  is  quite  clear  that  Germany  was  clamour- 
ing for  union,  that  the  bureaucrats  had  failed  and  the 
men  of  1848  had  failed,  that  there  was  no  way  left 
except  Bismarck's  way,  and  that  Germany  looks  for- 
ward to  a  future  just  because  Bismarck  did  his  work 
finally.  In  fact  Mr.  Perris  would  be  a  Bismarckian  if 
only  his  demon  would  let  him.  But  his  demon  is  insis- 
tent, driving  him  to  pick  holes  in  Bismarck's  work  and 
to  talk  about  Alsace  and  Poland  and  the  grievances 
of  the  Centre  and  Free  Trade  and  conscription  and 
Socialism  until  it  almost  appears  that  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  are  about  to  follow  the  Manchus.  But  Mr. 
Perris  does  not  really  believe  it. 

The  title  of  the  book  shows  that  the  author  has 
bestowed  special  pains  on  the  short  section  dealing 
with  William  II.  Being  a  Puritan,  Mr.  Perris  finds 
the  Emperor  theatrical.  Puritanism  loves  the  drab 
and  cannot  understand  the  instinct  which  makes 
colour  express  the  spirit  of  modern  German  organisa- 
tion. But,  apart  from  this  weakness,  Mr.  Perris  does 
justice  to  the  Emperor.  He  finds  him  an  easy  character 
to  study.  "  No  modern  monarch  has  spoken  so  much, 
and  none  has  expressed  himself  in  so  many  aspects  of 
public  life."  Mr.  Perris  is  perfectly  clear  about  the 
Emperor's  intense  sincerity,  though  he  finds  it  hard  to 
understand  how  a  man  in  his  position  can  let  himself 
always  speak  what  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  What  is 
more,  he  recognises  how  the  Emperor's  character 
has  become  steadily  broader  and  stronger  during  his 
twenty-four  years'  reign.  The  whole  study  is  too  good 
to  be  spoilt  by  quotation  of  epigrammatic  bits,  but  we 
venture  to  cite  one  passage,  that  in  which  Mr.  Perris 
examines  the  Emperor's  attitude  to  art.  "  He  sees 
Germany  under  himself  blossoming,  like  Italy  under  the 
Renaissance  Princes  and  France  under  the  Grand 
Monarque,  into  a  splendid  primacy  of  artistic  life. 
But,  unlike  those  times,  the  art  of  to-day  is  to  serve  the 
moral  ideal."  It  is  inevitable  that  Mr.  Perris  should 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor's  theory  of  the  ideal,  but 
there  is  more  than  a  little  truth  in  the  description  of 
contemporary  German  art  as  "  the  romantic  in  modern 
military  uniform  ". 

After  this  account  of  the  Emperor  we  have  three  final 
chapters,  of  which  the  first  leads  nowhere  and  the  other 
two  are  wrong  through  and  through.  The  first  gives 
a  sound  historical  sketch  of  Anglo-German  relations, 
but  its  climax  collapses  in  quotation  of  arid  platitudes 
spoken  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  last  two  chapters, 
"  The  Economic  Revolution  of  To-day  "  and  "  The 
Political  Revolution  of  To-morrow  ",  are  all  prejudice. 
Mr.  Perris  cannot  expect  any  reasonable  man  to  follow 
him  through  his  argument  that  Germany  has  not 
prospered  under  her  tariff.  As  for  politics,  he  believes 
in  parliamentarianism,  and  thus  h. .'olves  himself  in  a 
tangle  of  absurdities.  One  instance  will  suffice.  Mr. 
Perris  makes  all  the  capital  he  can  out  of  the  Prussian 
franchise,  and  then  writes  :  "  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  such  a  system,  even  when  a  desperate  campaign 
was  being  waged  against  it,  only  a  third  of  the  electors 
should  take  the  trouble  to  vote  ".  Alas  for  Mr.  Perris' 
doctrine.  Two-thirds  of  the  Prussian  electorate,  on  his 
own  admission,  declined  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
system  under  which  he  represents  them  as  writhing. 


PAPAL  CLAIMS. 

''Papalism."  By  Edward  Denny.  London  :  Rivingtons. 
1912.    21s.  net. 

\  ^  J  E  venture   to   think    that   if   in   1896  Cardinal 
*  y      Vaughan  had  not  wrecked  the  attempt  of  the 
Abbe  Portal  and  Lord  Halifax  to  effect  an  understand- 
ing between  the  Roman  and  Anglican  communions,  this 
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learned  volume  would  either  never  have  been  written 
or  at  any  rate  would  have  taken  a  somewhat  different 
form.  The  effect  of  the  condemnation  of  Anglican 
orders  by  Leo  XIII.  has  tended  to  accentuate  the 
antagonism  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Papal 
claims  at  the  very  time  when  for  various  reasons  these 
claims  are  more  enthusiastically  accepted  by  Roman 
Catholics  than  was  the  case  in  past  ages.  It  is  signi- 
ficant of  this  antagonism  that  a  High  Churchman 
like  Mr.  Denny  should  have  selected  Leo  XIII. 's 
Encylical,  "  Satis  Cognitum  ",  for  attack.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  Encyclical  appeared  in  the  June 
of  1896,  not  quite  three  months  before  the  unfortu- 
nate Bull,  "  Curae  Apostolicae  ",  shattered  Lord 
Halifax's  hopes.  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  the  "  Times  " 
newspaper  persuaded  the  British  public  to  see  in  this 
Encyclical  nothing  but  a  commonplace  presentation  of 
pure  Ultramontanism,  of  which  the  only  object  was  to 
snub  the  reunionists.  This  was  unfortunate.  The  "  Satis 
Cognitum  "  was  a  pronouncement  of  first-rate  theo- 
logical importance,  and  may  yet  prove  a  turning-point 
in  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  true 
that  it  sets  forth  the  Papal  claims  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Vatican  decrees  ;  but  the  arguments  are 
drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  while  the  deve- 
lopment theory  once  so  dear  to  English  Romanists 
is  ignored.  Moreover,  the  opinion  once  common  in 
certain  Ultramontane  circles  that  Bishops  are  mere 
Papal  Vicars  is  expressly  denied,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  Mr.  Denny  should  have  attempted  in  this  book 
to  minimise  the  effect  of  this  important  admission.  In 
the  distinction  that  it  draws  between  the  ecclesia  unica 
and  the  ecclesia  una  the  Encyclical  seems  to  admit  the 
efficacy,  though  not  the  legitimacy,  of  the  ministrations 
of  a  schismatic  hierarchy.  In  its  appeal  to  the  memo- 
ries of  Pope  Stephen  and  Cyprian  it  almost  seems  to 
contemplate  relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
episcopate  which,  as  Lord  Halifax  has  said,  might  not 
seem  inadmissible  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  some  of  its  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
Papacy  find  no  warrant  in  the  faith  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  the  Encyclical  had  at  least  placed  the  Anglo- 
Roman  controversy  on  a  high  level,  and  might  (had 
it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  condemnation  of 
Anglican  orders]  have  offered  a  reasonable  basis 
for  a  conference  between  Anglican  and  Roman  theo- 
logians. 

So  much,  however,  has  controversy  hardened  dis- 
putants that  this  very  Encyclical,  of  which  Lord 
Halifax  approved  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone  read 
without  "dark  anticipations",  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Denny  as  a  statement  of  claims  which  the  Church  is 
not  only  free  to  reject,  but  which  she  is  bound  to 
repudiate  in  loyalty  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church. 
In  the  interests  of  Christian  peace  and  unity  it  is 
regrettable  that  Mr.  Denny  should  take  up  such  a 
position ;  but,  however  regrettable,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  intolerant  attitude  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  and 
his  followers  should  have  awakened  in  at  least  one 
High  Churchman  a  counter  fanaticism  as  fierce  as 
their  own.  We  trust,  however,  that  in  the  Anglo- 
Roman  controversy  of  the  future  the  Anglican  attitude 
will  rather  be- that  of  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  great  controversy  of  1896  than  that  of  the 
author  of  this  volume. 

As  a  contribution  to  controversial  theology  the  book 
has  nevertheless  a  great  value.  If  Mr.  Denny's  atti- 
tude to  reunion  is  disappointing  his  tone  as  a  controver- 
sialist, though  hard  and  unsympathetic,  is  rarely  unfair. 
He  has  a  real  grip  of  the  Fathers,  and  he  presses  with 
great  force  the  impossibility  of  discovering  in  the 
Church  of  the  first  six  centuries  the  Roman  Papacy 
as  it  exists  to-day.  If  the  Pope  was  always  recognised 
as  holding  de  jure  divino  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction 
in  theological  controversies,  why  in  the  days  of  Arius 
or  Nestorius  was  the  appeal  made  not  to  Rome,  but 
to  a  general  council?  Quotations  from  the  Fathers 
may  be  used  to  support  the  most  extreme  Ultramon- 
tanism, but  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  as  a  whole 
points  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  even  more  fatal 
to  Papal  claims  is  the  witness  of  the  Orthodox  Church 


of  the  East.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
for  the  first  six  centuries  connects  the  position  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Church  with  our  Lord's  pro- 
mises to  S.  Peter,  and  it  is  therefore,  as  our  author 
says,  hard  to  see  how  Papalism  can  "  have  been  the 
venerable  and  constant  belief  "  of  the  Church  in  the 
East  in  any  age ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  shown,  no  small 
portion  of  the  argument  of  the  "  Satis  Cognitum  "  in 
favour  of  the  Papal  claims  falls  to  the  ground. 

Having  so  good  a  case  against  Ultramontanism,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Denny  should  have  weakened 
it  by  laying  undue  stress  on  the  influence  of  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  on  the  Papal  position.  No 
doubt  these  forgeries  misled  theologians  and  canonists 
and  did  much  mischief.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  not  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy,  the  idea  of  the  forger  being  to  weaken  the 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  metropolitans  in  the  Galli- 
can  Church  in  the  episcopal  interest,  and  in  truth  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Hildebrandine  Papacy  based  its 
arguments  on  them.  The  "  Petri  privilegium  "  as  laid 
down  in  the  Gospel  was  the  claim  of  Hildebrand  as  it 
was  the  claim  of  S.  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Indeed, 
as  our  Archbishops  told  Leo.  XIII.  in  their  Responsio, 
the  difference  between  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England 
(and  for  that  matter  the  Churches  of  the  East)  rests  on 
a  different  construction  of  the  same  Gospel,  on  which 
difference  Greeks  and  Anglicans  confidently  appeal  to 
the  teaching  of  the  undivided  Church. 

And  Mr.  Denny  further  weakens  his  case  by  laying 
undue  stress  on  merely  political  reasons  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Papal  claims.  The  political 
position  of  Rome  may  explain  the  growth  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  ninth  century.  It  cannot  explain  the  Pope's 
power  in  the  days  when  Rome  was  pagan.  Yet  before 
the  first  century  had  closed  the  Church  in  Rome  had 
on  purely  religious  grounds  obtained  a  genuine  ascend- 
ancy over  the  other  Churches.  This  Church  consecrated 
by  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  became  almost 
from  the  first  the  common  centre  of  Christianity.  In 
all  the  great  controversies  its  bishops  and  presbyteriate 
spoke  in  tones  of  authority,  even  to  the  Churches  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  ;  but  its  fame  before  the  days 
of  Constantine  was  the  fame  of  the  Church  that  guarded 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  not  of  the  Church  that  was 
located  near  the  palace  of  Caesar. 


A  MINOR  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

"  Correspondence  of  Sarah  Spencer,  Lady  Lyttelton, 
1787-1870."  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hugh 
Wyndham.    London :  Murray.    1912.    15s.  net. 

THE  Spencers  and  the  Lytteltons  are,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  the  Whig 
earth.  These  are  the  letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Spencer, 
who  married  the  third  Lord  Lyttelton,  covering  a  period 
from  the  death  of  the  younger  Pitt  to  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  giving  us  pleasant  peeps  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Regency,  and  winding 
up  with  a  pretty  picture  of  the  Royal  family  at  the  time 
of  Queen  Victoria's  marriage.  The  following  is  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  dated  1808  :  "  There  is  a  steam- 
engine  to  run  a  race  against  any  racehorse  at  New- 
market next  meeting  in  October,  and  they  say  it  will 
certainly  win.  I  really  should  like  to  see  it ;  I  suppose 
it  is  a  sort  of  self-moving  carriage".  Strange  to  say 
there  are  hardly  any  politics  in  the  letters — one  always 
thinks  of  Whig  ladies  as  what  Addison  called  "  states- 
women  ".  But  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  a  strong  anti- 
suffragette,  for  we  find  him  lecturing  his  dutiful  Sarah 
thus  in  1819,  a  time  of  great  political  excitement.  "  I 
think  it  becomes  you  much,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
habitual  state  of  mind  for  a  woman  not  to  concern 
herself  at  all  about  politics,  except  when  they  force 
themselves  on  her  attention ;  and  I  think  I  am  ro 
blame  in  having  said  so  much  to  you  on  the  subject.'' 
What  would  the  Lyttons  and  the  Pankhursts  and  the 
Lawrences  say  to  this  marital  homily?  It  is  sadly 
"  vicux  jeu  ". 
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"  Mama",  who  is  a  very  great  lady  indeed,  none 
other  than  Lavinia  Countess  Spencer,  gives  her 
"  dearest  beloved  Sal  "  a  very  vivid  description  of  the 
horrors  of  travelling  in  Italy  at  this  period.  "  And  as 
for  inns,  oh,  oh,  such  coupe  gorge  caverns.  How- 
ever Lord  S.  had  William  to  sleep  in  his  room  :  George 
and  the  doctor  likewise  in  one  room,  and  I  with  the  two 
women  in  mine  ;  and  in  an  adjoining  hole  Jean  Martinet 
and  Francois,  with  a  kind  of  screen  our  only  separation. 
It  is  wonderful  to  find  in  travelling  on  the  Continent 
how  soon  all  distinction  of  rank  and  sex  is  lost.  We 
all  now  have  got  to  that  agreeable  state  of  savage  life  ; 
and  only  that  we  still  keep  up  that  rare  and  useless 
custom  of  washing  and  swashing  we  should  pig  it  as 
comfortably  as  they  wallow  in  Italy,  where  regularly 
the  Vetturino  travellers,  men  and  women,  sleep  in 
one  room,  and  where  by  no  chance  at  the  inns  where 
they  stop,  and  where  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  sleep, 
do  you  find  looking-glasses,  basons,  bottles,  or  tables, 
for  any  toilet  whatever,  but  generally  four  beds  and 
two  or  three  ricketty  stools  for  seats,  and  no  other 
furniture  a  la  lettre. "  If  that  was  how  Lord  and  Lady 
Spencer  with  their  family  and  servants  were  accommo- 
dated, we  can  only  admire  the  courage  of  the  aristocracy 
in  making  the  grand  tour. 

The  latter  half  of  the  correspondence  is  devoted  to 
the  intimate  life  of  Windsor  Castle  during  the  first 
dozen  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  when  Lady 
Lyttelton  was  lady-in-waiting  and  governess  to  the 
royal  children.  Lady  Lyttelton  has  neither  the  humour 
nor  the  penetration  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  still  less  the 
malicious  wit  of  Lord  Hervey,  which  make  the  Court 
chronicles  of  the  second  and  third  Georges  such  good 
reading.  Besides,  the  early  Court  life  of  Queen  Victoria 
has  been  pretty  well  done  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  Lord 
Esher,  the  letters  of  the  Queen  herself  leaving  us  little 
to  learn.  However  there  is  always  a  large  number  of 
worthy  men  and  women,  particularly  the  latter,  who 
will  be  keenly  interested  in  reading  how  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  crowed  and  cried  and 
sucked  their  necklaces  when  babies,  and  will  be  ravished 
by  Lady  Lyttelton's  sketch  of  the  Queen  taking  her  feet 
out  of  a  bath,  pulling  on  her  stockings  without  drying 
her  royal  extremities,  and  scuttling  along  the  corridor 
of  Windsor  en  peignoir  to  fetch  a  letter  from  Prince 
Albert's  bedroom.  And  really  if  we  must  read  nursery 
details  perhaps  those  of  a  royal  nursery  are  better  than 
those  of  our  friends,  who  merely  bore  us  about  their 
brats. 


NATURALISTS  NOT  AT  HOME. 

"  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  Fishes  and  Lower  Chordata." 
By  Richard  Lydekker,  J.  T.  Cunningham,  G.  A. 
Boulenger  and  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  London : 
Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  work  is  Volume  III.  of  a  series  of  four  volumes 
with  the  general  title  "  Animal  Life  ",  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft,  and  intended  to  be 
an  "  evolutionan,-  natural  history  ".  The  present  volume 
is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham,  and  on  a  florid 
wrapper  it  is  stated  that  no  other  book  "  has  yet  pieced 
together  the  story  of  these  creatures  on  the  lines  now 
followed  ",  and  that  the  writers  are  not  merely  "  spe- 
cialists of  eminence,  but  well-known  and  successful 
exponents  of  the  results  of  biological  science  to  the 
general  public".  It  would  be  curious  to  know  who 
is  the  author  of  these  brave  words.  Mr.  Lydekker  is 
certainly  an  extremely  well-known  and  capable  writer, 
with  a  wide  knowledge  of  natural  history  ;  but  he  is 
a  specialist  on  mammals  and  particularly  on  hoofed 
and  horned  mammals,  and  we  should  be  extremely 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  himself  would  claim  to  be  a 
specialist  on  reptiles,  the  group  on  which  he  has  written 
in  this  volume.  Mr.  Boulenger  is  without  doubt  the 
highest  living  authority  on  amphibians  (which,  however, 
he  is  almost  pedantically  careful  to  call  batrachians,  and 
not  amphibians  as  they  are  called  here),  but  the  section 
on  that  subject  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham 


and  Mr.  Boulenger,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  specialist  on  the  group.  Mr.  Boulenger  is 
also  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  if  not  the  highest 
living  authority,  on  fishes,  but  the  section  on  that  group 
is  written  entirely  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Thomson  is  another  specialist  of  eminence, 
but  his  work  has  been  done  on  sex  and  heredity  and  on 
hydroids,  and  if  it  so  happen  that  he  has  devoted  any 
particular  attention  to  the  groups  with  which  he  deals 
in  this  volume,  the  results,  so  far  as  wc  are  aware, 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  zoological  literature. 

The  task  which  Mr.  Pycraft  originally  proposed  to 
himself  in  designing  his  series  was  that  the  volumes 
should  give  an  account  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  was 
neither  overburdened  by  anatomy  nor  dragged  down  by 
a  weight  of  systematic  treatment.  It  was  to  present  a 
study  of  animals  as  of  "  living  organisms,  moulded  in 
part  by  an  inherent  constitution,  and  in  part  by  that 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  the  lot  of  every  living 
thing  ".  Mr.  Pycraft  himself  wrote  the  first  volume 
that  appeared,  and  his  "  History  of  Birds  "  excellently 
carried  out  his  intention.  It  was  really  a  new  book  on 
birds  written  from  a  new  point  of  view,  full  of  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  was  original  but  all  presented  from 
an  individual  point  of  view.  The  structure  and  anatomy 
were  dealt  with  only  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  throw 
light  on  relation  to  environment ;  eggs  and  nests,  nest- 
lings, young  birds  and  adults,  past  history,  habits  and 
habitat  were  seen  with  the  eyes  of  an  evolutionary 
naturalist,  and  although  the  conclusions  may  have  been 
sometimes  a  little  forced,  they  gave  the  book  colour  and 
vigour.  An  obvious  comparison  could  be  made  with 
Mr.  Evans'  volume  on  birds  in  the  Cambridge 
Natural  History.  Mr.  Evans  dealt  systematically  with 
the  groups,  using  structure,  habit  and  distribution 
chiefly  as  they  explained  classification.  The  volumes 
were  complementary,  each  in  its  own  fashion  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  the  general  reader  and  the  ornitho- 
logist. 

Unfortunately  for  the  many-authored  and  much-edited 
volume  now  before  us,  it  is  also  possible  to  compare 
it  with  the  Cambridge  Natural  History.  In  that 
excellent  series  Dr.  Gadow  has  a  volume  on  "  Amphibia 
and  Reptiles  ",  which  is  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete 
account,  for  a  popular  work,  of  the  systematic  side 
of  the  subjects,  but  from  beginning  to  end  is  full  of 
precisely  that  relation  of  the  living  organism  to  the 
environment  which  can  be  treated  properly  only  by  a 
writer  who  knows  anatomy  and  systematic  zoology,  and 
who  has  a  love  and  a  great  practical  knowledge  of  the 
living  creatures  themselves.  Mr.  Lydekker's  stolid 
section  on  reptiles  is  sound  and  well-informed,  but  it  is 
wholly  the  routine  work  of  an  accomplished  writer 
getting  through  a  job.  The  section  on  amphibia  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  Boulenger  is  so  smeared  and 
blurred  by  its  joint  authorship  that  we  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  Why  Mr.  Boulenger,  who  knows  Batra- 
chians, living  and  dead,  as  few  people  have  ever  known 
them,  took  Mr.  Cunningham  on  his  back,  we  do  not 
know.  Did  he  not  revise  a  proof  of  the  result  of  the 
joint  authorship? 

The  Cambridge  volume  on  fishes  and  ascidians  covers 
the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Cunningham's  section  on  fishes 
and  those  by  Professor  A.  Thomson  on  cyclostomes  and 
Lower  Chordata.  The  Cambridge  volume  was  written 
by  Dr.  Harmer,  the  late  Professor  Bridge,  Professor 
Herdman,  and  Mr.  Boulenger,  each  dealing  separately 
with  subjects  on  which  they  are  recognised  authorities. 
Although  they  did  not  reach  quite  the  remarkable 
success  of  Dr.  Gadow  in  combining  anatomy,  systematic 
zoology  and  bionomics,  they  at  least  made  Mr. 
Cunningham's  rambling  discourse  on  fishes  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomson's  perfunctory  lecture  notes  (chiefly  in 
numbered  paragraphs)  entirely  superfluous.  Mr. 
Pycraft  had  a  valuable  idea  and  began  well,  but  the 
merit  of  his  own  volume  will  not  carry  the Tieavy  burden 
of  this  perfunctory  and  unnecessary  book. 
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PRIMITIVE   PRACTICES  AND  BELIEFS. 

"  Omens  and  Superstitions  of  Southern  India."  By 
E.  T.  Thurston.  London :  Fisher  Unwin.  1912. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of  British  New  Guinea." 
By  R.  W.  Williamson.  London :  Macmillan.  1912. 
14s.  net. 

"The  Lushei  Kuki  Clans."  By  J.  Shakespear.  London: 
Macmillan.    1912.    10s.  net. 

MR.  THURSTON  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Ethnographic  Survey  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
In  this  book  we  have  an  elaboration  of  a  chapter  in 
his  great  work  on  the  castes.  It  deals  with  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  fifty  millions  in  Madras,  Travancore, 
and  Cochin ;  and  is  a  mine  of  information  that  will 
be  worked  for  many  years  to  come.  The  material 
makes  up  a  rather  unwieldy  mass  which  needs  much 
elaboration  and  classification ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  comparison  with 
other  times  and  places.  We  have  a  collection  of  beliefs 
and  practices  which  are  much  more  than  mere  folk- 
survivals  ;  for  they  play  a  great  part  in  the  life  of 
all  classes  and  creeds.  Here  we  are  brought  upon  real 
things,  the  real  mind  of  a  people,  upon  which  the  word- 
spinning  of  prolix  philosophies  and  unassimilated 
Western  ideas  is  but  a  thin  crust. 

Life  in  Malabar  is  full  of  signs  and  omens  ;  some 
seventy  objects  and  events  are  good  omens,  such  as 
birds  and  beasts  moving  left  to  right,  a  rainbow  seen 
to  the  left  or  the  right  (if  in  front  it  is  a  bad  omen) ; 
buttermilk,  raw  rice,  and  so  forth.  To  see  coconut- 
fibre,  lame  or  blind  men,  or  one  of  about  sixty  other 
objects  is  a  bad  omen.  To  dine  with  a  friend  or  rela- 
tion on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  or  Saturday  is 
well ;  but  to  do  this  on  other  days  brings  about  hatred. 

In  India,  too,  can  be  seen  many  illustrations  of  the 
ever-present  need  that  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
subject-races  should  know  something  of  their  thoughts. 
For  instance,  when  some  missionaries  gave  a  feast  to 
jungle  Paliyans  the  very  outset  was  marred  through 
betel  and  tobacco  being  set  beside  the  food  ;  they  are 
of  evil  omen,  being  put  in  the  grave  beside  the  dead. 
Again,  in  Madras  it  is  held  unlucky  by  the  arrack- 
dealers  to  turn  the  measures  upside  down.  The 
Government  had  given  out  aluminium  measures,  which 
corroded,  so  the  dealers  were  told  to  turn  them  upside 
down,  and  refused.  Then  a  shape  was  issued  which 
could  not  stand  upright ;  whereupon  the  dealers  fixed 
indiarubber  rings  on  the  vessels.  At  last  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  compromise  by  trying  to  induce  the  dealers 
to  hang  the  vessels  on  pegs.  Such  examples  are  full 
of  meaning.  It  is  remarkable  how  even  a  European 
mind  takes  on  the  popular  thought  around  it.  A  Euro- 
pean police  officer  is  found  refusing  to  start  in  search 
of  a  criminal  because  he  had  come  across  a  cat,  an 
unlucky  omen. 

Elements  are  to  be  found  in  this  popular  thought 
which  in  other  places  have  great  importance  in  social 
life.  We  find  in  Telugu  that  the  word  for  "  seven  " 
is  not  used  because  it  means  also  "  weeping  "  ;  so  in 
Tamil  "  ten  "  is  not  used,  for  it  denotes  the  day  when 
a  widow  lays  aside  her  emblems  of  wedded  life  ;  these 
are  word-taboos.  In  Malabar  we  find  snake- worship  ; 
in  Travancore  there  is  a  sixteen-acre  grove  with  a  snake 
king  and  queen.  There  are  also  various  snake-tales 
which  belong  to  a  widespread  cycle.  Snakes  are  be- 
lieved to  wed  mortal  women,  an  expression  of  a  very 
ancient  set  of  ideas.  Human  sacrifice  in  India  for  the 
crops  has  been  carried  out  as  late  as  1883;  indeed  it 
is  probably  still  going  on,  though  outwardly  goats, 
buffaloes  and  pigs  are  used  as  substitutes.  A  pleasing 
goddess  among  the  many  is  one  to  whom  offerings  must 
on  no  account  be  more  than  one  pie  (about  one-twelfth 
of  a  penny). 

This  great  collection  of  material  will  no  doubt  be 
lurther  classified  and  arranged  by  other  hands;  but 
it  must  ever  be  a  standard  work. 

(Continued  on  page  684.) 
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I.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  it  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICB  :    66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C 


Scottish  Widows' 


ESTABLISHED 
I8I5 


Fund 


INCOME  EXCEEDS 
£2,250,000 


The  LARGEST  OFFICE  for  MUTUAL  Life 
Assurance    in    the    United  Kingdom. 
Funds  £21,000,000. 

All  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Members.    There  are  no  Shareholders. 


Prospectus  or  Quotations  sent  Jree  on  Application. 

Head  Office:  EDINBURGH,  9  St.  Andrew  Square. 
LONDON :  28  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and  5  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

The  City  Life  under  its  "  IDEAL "  policy  plan  enables 
Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  DURING 
THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME  and,  in  the  event  of  premature 

death,  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfort- 
able house,  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR   ACTIVE  AGENTS. 
Send  Postcard  for  Prospectus  and  Terms  to 

CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY.  LONDON.  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3.000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID  -     -  - 


£80,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 
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LEGAL  AND 

GENERAL 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  1836. 


FUNDS 


£8,250,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing.  In  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -  £23   IB  8 
GUARANTEED   RESULTS : 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Officii:  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY.  LONDON,  B.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000.      'JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50.  REGENT  ST.,  W., 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C., 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

 JOSEPH  A.  ROONEV,  Secretary. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


ffi^TO RE  THE 
SgagQETCE  WITH 

EVANS' 

PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE  FOR 
THROAT  &  VOICE. 

Stnd penny Jm  Sample  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers 
EVANS  S0N8,  LE8CHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 

Liverpool  and  London. 

(Name  thit  paper 


1 


J 
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100,000  people  enjoy  perfect  hearing  by  the  aid 
ot   the  NEW  STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual  testimony  from  grateful  persons  who 
have  had  their  hearing  restored  will,  we  feel 
sure,  have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can 
say.    Knowing  this,  we  request  everyone  suffer- 
ing  from  deafness  to  send  at  once  for  our 
booklet  "  Results  " — it  contains  many  unsolicited 
r^;     testimonials  from  persons  in  every  grade  of 
life,  who  have  been  relieved  from  this  dreadful 
: — ■?     affliction,  highly  praising  the  efficiency  of  the 
— %     Stolz  Electrophone,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a 
^3     genuine    scientific    invention.     Briefly,    the  * — ' 
=2     STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  is  a  miniature 
zr3     telephone,  so  constructed  that  it  magnifies  the 
rr^     sound  waves  and  transmits  them  to  the  inner  £ — 
^2     ear»  tnus  enabling  the  deaf  to  again  enjoy  g — 
^3     perfect  hearing.    Why  not  you  ? 

WRITE  FOR  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE  EE 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO  THE  g~ 

i  Stolz  Electrophone  Co.  i 

=|  (LONDON),   Ltd.  gE 

=3  Head  Office :  t= 

i  BYRON  HOUSE,  82-85  FLEET  ST.,  E.C.  j 

West  End  Office  :  199  Piccadilly,  W.  £~ 
=5  Happod8'  Stores,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W.  EE^ 

§|    PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  g 


BIRMINGHAM— 

75  New  Street. 
BRIGHTON— 

1 6  Western  Road,  Hove. 
BRISTOL— 

S  St.  Augustine's  Parade. 
DARLINGTON — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
EASTBOURNE— 

5  Station  Parade. 
EXETER— 

«  Queen  Street. 
HARROGATE- 

Taylors'  Drug  Store*. 
HULL — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
LEAMINGTON  SPA— 

Bedford  Stores. 
LEEDS - 

ia  Otley  Rd.,  Headingley, 
LIVERPOOL- 

50a  Lord  Street. 
MANCHESTER— 

it  St  Anne's  Square. 
NEWCASTLE— 

Taylors'  Drus;  Stores. 


NORWICH— 

30  Cattle  Market. 
NOTTINGHAM— 

29  Market  Street. 
PLYMOUTH— 

45  Bedford  Street 
PORTSMOUTH— 

145  Commercial  Road. 
SCARBOROUGH— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
SHEFFIELD— 

37  Leopold  Street 
SOUTHAMPTON— 

113  Above  Bar. 
SUNDERLAND— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
YORK— 

4  Coney  Street 
BELFAST— 

17  Royal  Avenue. 
DUBLIN— 

3  Grafton  Street 
GLASGOW— 

90  Mitchell  Street 


Electrophone 
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Mr.  Williamson,  having  retired  from  the  practice 
of  the  law,  was  happily  inspired  to  undertake  the  study 
of  a  primitive  people.  After  many  delays  he  found 
himself  in  1910  among  the  Mafulu.  These  are  a  barely- 
known  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  that  are  seen  from 
Yule  Island  in  Southern  New  Guinea  towering  into  the 
clouds,  and  densely  covered  with  forest  seemingly  to 
their  very  tops.  Mr.  Williamson's  legal  training  was 
a  most  valuable  preparation  for  the  task  of  finding  and 
estimating  the  evidence ;  and  his  work  has  great 
scientific  value.  Moreover,  he  had  the  support  and 
help,  which  he  handsomely  acknowledges,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  have  penetrated  thus  far 
inland. 

There  are  perhaps  three  distinct  races  in  New 
Guinea ;  and  a  negrito  or  pygmy  race  besides.  The 
Mafulu  seem  to  be  essentially  negritos  modified  by 
Papuan  and  Melanesian  elements.  As  such  their  cul- 
ture is  likewise  relatively  simple,  at  least  so  far  as 
social  organisation  is  concerned.  But  Mr.  Williamson 
frankly  avows  that  as  to  the  religious  ideas  he  is  in 
much  uncertainty,  in  spite  of  the  help  given  him  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  with  their  five  years'  experi- 
ence. There  seems  to  be  no  belief  in  a  Great  Being, 
beyond  a  personage  who  once  passed  through  their 
country  from  East  to  West,  giving  them  their  whole 
culture.  There  is  a  belief  in  the  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
who  dwell  on  the  mountain-tops  for  ever ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  any  worship.  A  certain  palm  is 
specially  connected  with  spirits ;  and  we  see  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  missionary  work  when  we  read  how 
one  of  the  Fathers  after  cutting  down  one  of  these  was 
by  a  coincidence  badly  stricken  with  illness  that  very 
night  and  had  to  be  carried  down  to  the  coast  !  The 
book  has  some  good  photographs,  and  Mr.  William- 
son must  be  congratulated  on  his  plucky  journey.  May 
it  show  the  way  to  others  !  There  is  much  work  for 
any  who  can  share  his  aims ;  but  let  us  be  spared  the 
weakly  imaginings  of  unequipped  journalists  on  coast- 
ing steamers. 

North-east  from  Chittagong  lies  a  welter  of  tribes 
belonging  to  a  Tibeto-Burman  stock,  including  the 
Manipuri.  The  third  book  on  our  list,  published 
under  Government  auspices,  deals  with  these  peoples, 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  information.  It  suffers, 
however,  from  a  certain  lack  of  orderly  arrangement  ; 
but  is  full  of  valuable  material.  The  linguistics  are 
barely  touched  on,  one  reason  being  that  this  field  of 
work  has  been  already  entered  upon  by  others.  A 
special  interest,  however,  lies  in  this  direction ;  for  in 
the  Mon-Khmer  tongues,  spoken  by  certain  tribes  of 
this  same  Tibeto-Burman  stock,  organic  likenesses 
have  been  found  connecting  them  with  the  Polynesian 
and  giving  a  new  clue  for  tracing  the  movements  of 
the  Pacific  peoples. 

The  Lushei  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people. 
They  live  in  villages  perched  on  the  hill-tops,  which 
were  found  stockaded  when  the  country  first  came  under 
British  influence.  Nowadays,  when  the  constant  fear 
of  attack  has  gone,  the  villages  are  becoming  smaller. 
In  the  old  days  they  used  to  be  moved  about  every 
five  years,  so  that  there  was  never  any  great  accumula- 
tion of  possessions. 

Though  there  was  continual  fighting  between  the 
villages,  Colonel  Shakespear  does  not  think  that  the 
Lushei  were  true  head-hunters ;  they  fought  for  loot 
and  slaves.  The  Chins  on  the  other  hand  were  head- 
hunters.  Nor  did  the  Lushei  go  head-hunting  on  the 
death  of  a  chief.  In  this  seeking  the  heads  of  enemies 
as  it  was  practised  by  others  in  this  area  there  is  much 
that  is  akin  to  the  customs  of  the  Melancsians  of  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  Lushei  believe  in  a  creator  called  Pathian  ;  he 
is  kindly,  but  takes  little  heed  of  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
As  with  many  primitive  peoples,  their  real  worship  is 
given  to  a  multitude  of  spirits  inhabiting  the  streams 
and  forests,  who  also  are  the  cause  of  sickness  and 
ill-luck.  The  dead  likewise  are  worshipped.  When  a 
person  dies  his  soul  comes  first  of  all  to  a  river  called 
"  Feelingless  ",  where  grow  the  "  Look-back-no-more 
flowers  ".  The  soul  plucks  these  and  drinks  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  and  thereupon  yearns  no  longer 


after  the  land  of  the  living.  Then  it  comes  to  a  being 
called  Pupawla,  who  shoots  at  the  souls  of  the  dead 
with  pellets  ;  those  whom  he  hits  have  to  stay  for  ever 
in  an  abode  which  is  less  pleasant  than  this  world. 
The  others  go  on  to  a  place  where  all  is  good  ;  and 
food  and  drink  are  to  be  had  without  any  toil.  Those 
who  thus  pass  Pupawla  unscathed  are  they  who  in  their 
lifetime  have  done  certain  meritorious  deeds ;  but  these 
are  such  as  find  no  place  in  our  ethics,  for  instance, 
killing  a  man,  or  certain  wild  beasts. 

The  skull  and  larger  bones  of  a  dead  person  of 
importance  are  kept  on  a  shelf  in  the  house  opposite  the 
hearth  ;  less  important  persons  are  simply  buried.  This 
area  is  evidently  one  that  would  well  repay  the  explora- 
tion of  the  trained  ethnologist. 


"  The  Annual   of  the  British  School  at  Athens."    Vol.  XVII. 
Session  1910-11.    London :  Macmillan.    1912.    25s.  net. 

This  number  of  the  "  Annual  ",  like  its  predecessors, 
shows  the  extremely  varied  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
British  archaeologists  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  at 
Athens.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Peet  discussing 
the  origin  of  the  megalithic  monuments  of  Western  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  denying  the  likelihood  of  any 
Egyptian  influence  ip.  their  idea  and  design,  and  an  article 
by  the  Director  and  Mr.  Droop  describing  the  school's 
excavations  at  Melos  in  1911,  which  deals  chiefly  with  that 
early  local  pottery  of  the  island  which  was  an  imitation  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  splendid  Cretan  pottery  of  the  "Late 
Minoan  "  period ;  on  the  other  hand  are  articles  by  Mr. 
Hasluck,  as  interesting  as  ever,  on  the  first  English 
traveller's  account  of  Mount  Athos  and  its  many  monasteries, 
Genoese  heraldry  in  Greek  lands,  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
JEgean  islands  during  the  wars  preceding  the  final  occupa- 
tion by  the  Turks,  and  their  resettlement  by  Albanian  immi- 
grants. This  last  (besides  disposing  of  the  idea  that  the 
islands  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  pure  Greek  descent,  though 
Mr.  Hasluck  exaggerates  when  he  implies  that  this  idea  was 
universally  held  before)  brings  us  down  almost  to  our  own 
time.  Geographically,  too,  the  area  is  a  wide  one :  we  are 
taken  from  Spain  and  Sardinia  to  Serfidje,  Kirk  Kilisse, 
the  Troad  (an  important  first  article  by  Dr.  Leaf  on  the 
topography),  and  Pamphylia. 


THE 

Cornish  Riviera 
&  South  Devon 

are  Britain's  Riviera.  Here 
winter  holidays  afford,  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  and 
fatigue,    the    maximum  of 

WARMTH  &  SUNSHINE 

Obtain  illustrated  guide:  "Holiday 
Haunts  in  tngland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,"  post  free  6d.,  from  Supt. 
of  the  Line,  G.W.R.,  Paddington 
Station,  London,  W.,  or  at  O.W.R. 
Stations  and  Oftices. 

EXPRESS  SERVICES  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 
TOURIST  AND  WEEK-END  TICKETS. 

G.  W.  R. 

The  Holiday  Line. 

FRANK  POTTER,  General  Manager. 
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CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

CO  vl  PANY. 


An  interesting  statement  by  Sir  William  Mackenzie— Trans- 
continental to  be  completed  next  year— Company  handle 
32  per  cent,  of  whole  grain  crop  2,480  000  acres  of  new  land 
contributory  to  the  railway  taken  up  by  settlers  during 
the  year. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company, 
held  at  the  Company's  offices  in  Toronto  on  Wednesday, 
23  October  1912,  the  following  report  by  the  President  (Sir 
Wm  Mackenzie)  was  presented  to  the  shareholders  :  — The 
result  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
30  June  1912  are  as  follows  :—  Gross  earnings — From  passen- 
ger traffic,  $3,434,140.81;  from  freight  traffic,  $15,567,998.17; 
from  express,  mail,  telegraph,  dining  and  sleeping  cars, 
interest  and  profits  from  elevators,  and  other  subsidiary  com- 
panies and  investments,  $1,857,954.65;  total,  $20,860,093.63. 
Working  expenses  (including  taxes,  etc.),  $14,979,048.52; 
net  earnings,  $5,881,045.11;  deduct  fixed  charges, 
$4.630,844.12— surplus,  $1,250,200.99;  from  this  deduct 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  on  income  charge 
convertible  Debenture  stock  outstanding,  $674,804.11 — net 
surplus  for  the  year,  $575,396.88. 

The  gross  earnings  show  an  increase  of  $4,499,381.24,  or 
27.50  per  cent.,  and  in  net  earnings  of  $890,698.29,  or 
17.85  per  cent.,  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  working  expenses  were  73.82  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
•earnings  of  the  railway  proper  and  71.81  per  cent.,  including 
taxes,  of  the  gross  earnings  from  all  sources,  compared  with 
72  59  per  cent,  and  69.50  per  cent,  respectively  last  year. 

During  the  year  over  586  miles  of  newly  constructed  tracks 
were  added  to  the  system,  the  average  mileage  operated  being 
3888  miles. 

The  classified  table  of  freight  carried  again  reflects  a 
substantial  development  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  served  by  your  railway.  The 
statistics  covering  grain,  including  the  figures  representing 
flour  shipments,  show  a  total  movement  of  over  sixty  million 
bushels,  or  approximately  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  inspected 
crop  of  Western  Canada.  This  shows  a  notable  advance  over 
any  previous  year,  and  is  a  reliable  indication  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  territories  your  directors  have  selected. 

An  increase  of  120  per  cent,  in  the  total  bulk  of  commercial 
coal  carried  is  also  remarkable,  the  figures  being  804,803  tons 
moved  this  year,  compared  with  370,161  tons  for  the  previous 
twelve  months.  This  increase  is  indicative  of  the  growth  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  in  Western  Canada,  which,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  extensions  of  your  railway  now  being 
constructed  in  the  larger  coal  areas,  will  receive  an  even 
greater  stimulus.  There  is  also  a  further  indication  of  the 
prosperous  extension  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  settlements 
along  the  lines  of  your  railway,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of 
48  per  cent,  over  last  year  in  the  amount  of  building 
materials  carried  by  your  railway  during  the  year. 

Land  sales  during  the  year  were  55,111  acres  for 
$836,084.37,  an  average  of  $15.17  per  acre,  compared  with 
279,151  acres  for  $3,345,498.73,  an  average  of  $12.00  per  acre, 
the  preceding  year.  The  reduction  in  sales  is  substantial, 
but  your  directors,  recognising  that  the  value  of  productive 
acreages  in  Western  Canada  is  assured,  and  being  desirous 
of,  as  far  as  possible,  selling  to  settlers  only,  have  not  pressed 
the  sale  of  your  Company's  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  adopted  an  aggressive  policy  of  colonising  the  free  lands 
offered  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  territories  adjacent 
to  your  railway.  Two  million  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  acres  of  these  lands  were  entered  upon  by  settlers 
during  the  year,  of  whom  a  largely  increased  number  were  a 
most  desirable  class  of  British  emigrants. 

The  operation  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Steamships  continues 
to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  engaging  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  the  route  emphasises  the  neces- 
sity for  extending  the  service  so  that  the  Company  may  take 
the  full  benefit  of  the  business  controlled  by  its  organisation. 
The  negotiations  referred  to  in  the  previous  Annual  Report, 
having  in  view  the  increase  of  the  fleet,  did  not  terminate 
satisfactorily,  and  your  directors  are  considering  other  means 
of  attaining  the  object. 

Your  directors  are  pleased  to  report  that  a  movement 
having  as  its  purpose  the  adoption  of  more  permanent 
methods  of  agricultural  development  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 


is  responding  favourably  to  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the 
demonstration  and  educational  propaganda  which  is  being 
actively  carried  on  by  the  various  railway  companies  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments. 
This  movement  was  inspired,  primarily,  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  production  of  beef  and  other  cattle  products  which 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  large  ranch  leases  by  home- 
steaders and  small  grain  farmers.  Climatic,  physical,  and 
financial  conditions  encourage  the  pioneer  farmer-settler  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  grain  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
agricultural  products.  There  are,  however,  indications  from 
the  campaign  for  diversified  farming  which  lias  been  engaged 
in,  af  a  change  to  more  permanent  methods.  The  progress 
of  this  movement  is  especially  gratifying  to  your  directors, 
as  the  location  of  the  lines  of  your  railway  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  is  through  country  which  is  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  the  practice  of  diversified  farming  in  general. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  System, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1913 ;  the 
line  through  British  Columbia  to  connect  the  Western  Lines 
of  your  railway  with  tidewater  at  the  Pacific  Coast  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  nl  addition  ta  a  very  fortunate  advantage  of 
easy  gradients  the  location  of  the  line  enters  without  com- 
petition into  a  large  territory,  the  physical  characteristics 
of  which  will  attract  a  very  desirable  class  of  settlers.  The 
line  will  also  give  access  to  an  hitherto  unknown  section  of 
the  Canadian  Alps,  of  which  the  scenic  attractions  are  such 
as  will  divert  a  large  volume  of  the  transcontinental  tourist 
traffic  to  the  route. 

The  work  of  linking  up  the  lines  of  your  railway  in 
Western  Canada  with  the  railways  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
System  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  is  also  making  satisfactory 
progress,  having  regard  to  weather  and  other  conditions. 
The  resources  of  the  country  opened  up  by  this  line  will  be 
productive  of  great  traffic  advantages  to  your  Company. 
Capital  is  only  awaiting  the  completion  of  these  transporta- 
tion facilities  before  entering  upon  the  development  of  iron 
and  other  mineral  deposits,  extensive  jmlpwood  and  timber 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  tonnage  assured  to  your  rail- 
way from  this  industrial  development  there  are  the 
traffic  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario, 
through  which  your  railway  will  pass  for  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Experienced  officers  of  your  Com- 
pany who  have  carried  out  explorations  of  the  entire 
area  estimate  that  the  industrial  and  agricultural  resources 
of  this  territory  will  attract  and  support  a  population  of 
over  two  million  of  people. 

During  the  year  another  section  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic,  but  your  directors 
regret  that,  due  to  adverse  weather  and  other  conditions,  the 
completion  of  the  line  between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  has  been 
delayed.  The  work  is,  however,  progressing,  and  it  is  hoped 
in  a  short  time  to  establish  a  through  service  connecting 
Toronto  with  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  The  pulp  and 
paper  industries  in  Northern  Quebec  are  expanding  quite 
satisfactorily,  the  traffic  advantages  of  which  accrue  chiefly 
to  railways  operated  under  your  control  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

The  movement  of  the  crop  of  1912  has  now  begun,  and 
recognised  authorities  estimate  the.  yield  of  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  as  follows  :  Wheat, 
196,000.000  bushels;  oats,  224,500,000  bushels;  barley, 
49.600,000  bushels;  flax,  12,900,000  bushels;  total  crop, 
483,000,000  bushels. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  yield  is  greater  than 
any  previous  year,  that  the  quality  is  good  and  that  the 
market  value  is  satisfactory,  your  directors  anticipate  another 
year  of  substantial  growth  in  revenue. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  gross  and  net  earnings 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August  have  been  ascertained,  and 
the  figures  show  a  very  satisfactory  increase  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  figures  are  as  follows: — Gross 
earnings,  19i2,  $3,575,500;  1911.  $2,896.500— increase, 
$679,000.  Operating  expenses,  1912,  $2,710,100;  1911, 
$2.220,200— increase,  $489,900.  Net  earnings,  1912, 
$865,400  ;  1911,  $676,300— increase,  $189,100. 

Your  directors  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure  the  keener 
interest  in  Canadian  affairs  generally  displayed  by  statesmen 
and  other  leaders  of  opinion  and  thought  in  Great  Britain 
and  emphasised  by  the  large  number  of  prominent  men  who 
have  visited  Canada  during  the  past  summer.  They  hope 
to  see  a  still  larger  number  of  visitors  from  the  Old  Country 
in  the  future,  as  they  believe  that  a  personal  and  unbiased 
examination  of  the  actual  and  potential  resources  of  the 
Dominion  will  result  in  still  greater  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Canada  and  the  close  co-operation  in  her  development, 
which  your  directors  have  in  the  past  endeavoured  to  promote 
by  every  means  in  their  power  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 

THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

By  CAPTAIN  AMUNDSEN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  FRIDTJOF  NANS  EN.  Two 
Vols.    Numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.    £2  2s.  net. 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI, 

EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD.  By  W  F.  M ON ¥ PENNY. 
Vol.  II.    1837-46.    With  Portraits.    12s.  net. 

THE  GIRLHOOD  OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

A  selection  from  Her  Majesty's  Diaries,  1832-40.  Edited 
by  Viscount  ESHER,  G.C.B.  Two  Vols.  Illustrations. 
36s.  net. 


THE  WAR  DRAMA  OF  THE  EAGLES. 

THE  STORY  OF  NAPOLEON'S  STANDARDS  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  FROM  AUSTERLITZ  TO  WATER- 
LOO.   By  EDWARD  ERASER.    Illustrated.    12s.  net. 

THE  ARABS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DESERT  WAR.  By 
ALAN  OSTLER.    Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  HARE. 

By  J.  C.  TREGARTHEN.    Illustrations.    6s.  net. 

LANDMARKS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  WELSH  CHURCH.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the 
LORD  BISHOP  of  ST.   ASAPH.    Illustrations.     6s.  net. 

THE    NEW    DEMOCRACY   AND  THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

By  WILLIAM  SHARP  McKECHNIE,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
6s.  net. 

POEMS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

By  HENRY  NEWBOLT.    5s.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  WHITE  KNIGHTS. 

By  T.  G.  WAKE  LING. 

RAYMOND  LANCHESTER. 

By  RONALD  MacDONALD. 

THROUGH  THE  CLOUDY  PORCH. 

By  K.  M.  EDGE. 

THE   MYSTERIOUS  MONSIEUR 

DUMONT.  By  FREDERICK  ARTHUR. 

THE  STREET  OF  THE  FLUTE  PLAYER. 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE. 

BUNCH  GRASS.       By  horace  a.  vachell. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


JUST  r UBL I SHED. 

ENGLISH  MEDIjEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CYRIL  E   POWER,  A.R.I.B.A. 

With  8  Plates  and  416  Illustrations.     Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  in 
2  vols.  5s.  net  (postage  4d.). 
I      "  It  would  really  seem  as  if  at  last  a  new  spirit  has  breathed  over 
the  English  text-books  of  Gothic  Architecture.    Mr.  Power's  book  is 
quite  startlingly  modern." 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"  Wc  have  seldom  seen  a  book  on  any  Architectural  subject  into 
which  so  much  solid  information  has  been  condensed." 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'1  Journal. 
Messrs.  TALBOT,  13  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

FIRE  RISK.— The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 

ARRANGE  TO  I'AY  THEIR  CLIENTS  THE  PULL  AMOUNT  OK  TOTAL  LOSS 
INCURRED  HY  IT  RE,  AS  SHOWN  BY  OUR  VALUATIONS.  INVENTORIES 

01  ArtCollections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  ok  the 
Kingdom. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
20  Hanover  Square,  VY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BlOQRAPHX. 

Cardinal   Manning;  The  Decay  of  Idealism  in  Fiance;  The 

Institute   of   France  (John  Edward    Courtenay  Bodley). 

Longmans.    9s.  net. 
George  Frederic  Watts  (M.  S.  Watts).    Vols.  I.  and  II.  The 

Annals  of  an   Artist's   Life.    Vol.  III.     His  Writings. 

Macmillan.   31s.  6d.  net. 
Wordsworth  (E.  Kersley  Sneath).    Ginn.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Classic. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
36-'.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Chuckler's  Children  (E.  G.  Turnbull),  6s. ;  The  Peg  Dagger 
(Hugh  Bayard),  2s.  net.    Murray  and  Evenden. 

South  Sea  Tales  (Jack  London).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

The  Reef  (Edith  Wharton).    Macmillan.  6a. 

A  Blade  Martinmas  (Mrs.  Disney  Leith).    Lynwood.  6s. 

The  Mysterious  Monsieur  Dumont  (Frederick  Arthur).  Murray. 
6  s. 

Gift  Books. 

A  Posy  of  Pleasant  Delights  (A.  E.  Rouse  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse), 
la.  6d.  ;  The  "  London  Bells  "  Series— A  Play-Book  of 
History  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Whiddington)  ;  London  Bells  and  What 
They  Tell  Us  (W.  Raybould)  ;  Little  Folk  in  Many  Lands 
(Hugh  Laurence) ;  Le  Livre  Rouge  (E.  Magee) ;  Tales  and 
Travels  (Hugh  Laurence),  Is.  6d.  net  each;  Painting  Books 
for  Children — Wild  Flowers ;  My  Toys ;  Fruit,  Is.  each. 
B.ackie. 

Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago  (Alfred  Moffat;  Illustrated  by  H. 

Willebeek  Le  Mail).    Augener.    5s.  net. 
The  Story  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (William  Canton). 

Herbert  and  Daniel.    6s.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 

The  English  People  Overseas.  Volume  V.  :  Australasia, 
1688-1911  (A.  Wyatt  Tilby).    Constable.    6s.  net. 

Historical  Vignettes  (Bernard  Capes).  Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 
2.s.  6d.  net. 

English  Mediaeval  Architecture  (Cyril  E.  Power).  Talbot. 
2  vols.    5s.  net. 

Histoire  des  Communes  Annexeas  a  Paris  en  1859  :  Vaugirard 

(M.  Lucien  Lam  beau).    Paris:  Leroux. 
The  English  Scene  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (E.  S.  Eoscoe). 

Constable.    12a.  6d.  net. 
Landmarks  in  the  History  of  the  Welsh.  Church  (Right  Rev. 

Alfred  George  Edwards).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
Celtic  Britain  and  the  Pilgrim  Movement  (G.  Hartwell  Jones). 

Society  of  Cymmrodorion. 

Law. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Workmen 
(C.  M.  Knowles).    Stevens  and  Sons.  15s. 

Natural  History. 

Herbals  :  Their  Origin  and  Evolution  (Agnes  Arber).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
William   Sharp    (Elizabeth    A.    Sharp).    Heinemann.    2  vols. 
10s.  net. 

The  Works  of  Mr.  Francis  Rabelais  (Illustrated  by  W.  Heath 
Robinson).    Moring.    2  vols.    25s.  net. 

The  Swanston  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Vols.  XXI. -XXV.    Chatto  and  Windus.    7s.  6d.  net.  each. 

({olden  String  :  A  Day-book  for  Busy  Men  and  Women  (arranged 
by  Susan  Countess  of  Malmesbury  and  Violet  Brooke- 
Hunt).    Murray.    Is.  net. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.  A  Guide  to  Collectors  (Frederick  Litch- 
field).   Truslove  and  Hanson.    21s.  net. 

The  King  who  knew  not  Fear,  A  Tale  of  Other  Days  (0.  R.) 
Warner.    5s.  net. 

Vistas  (William  Sharp).    Heinemann.    5a.  net. 

Yang  Chu's  Garden  of  Pleasure  (Translated  from  Chinese  by 
Professor  Anton  Forke).    Murray.    Is.  net. 

The  Golden  Asse  of  Apuleius  (Done  into  English  by  William 
Adlington).    Grant  Richards.    10s.  6rf.  net. 

School  Books. 

British  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 
(L.  Cecil  Smith).    Rivingtons.    2s.  6d. 

Sentinel  Hours  :  An  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Verse  (E.  E. 
Speight).    Black.  2s. 

Le  Texte  Expliquc  (E.  J.  A.  Groves) ;  Tillage,  Trade,  and  In- 
vention (G.  T.  Warner),  2s.  each;  A'  Book  of  Nature 
Poetry  (W.  J.  Claxton),  Is.  6d.  ;  Education  and  National 
Life  (H.  Dyer);  Test  Papers  in  French  (H.  H.  Bird);  A 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge),  Is.  each. 
Blaekie. 

Science. 

Astronomy  (George  F.  Chambers).    Hutchinson.  5s. 

Theology. 

Foundations  :  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in  Terms  of 
Modern  Thought  (by  Seven  Oxford  Men).  Macmillan. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

{Continued  on  page  688). 
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MB.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST- 

NEW  6s.  flOTION. 
The  Nest.    By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  Author 

of"  Tame,"  "  Franklin  Kane,"  Sc. 
Daily  News. — "  It  is  not  the  least  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  living  author, 
man  or  woman,  could  have  written  these  stories  with  such  perfect  skill  and  such 
perfectly  natural  art.'1 

Tinker's  Hollow.    By  Mrs.  F.  E.  Crichton, 

Author  of  "  The  Soundless  Tide,"  &c. 

Morning  Post. — "  .Mrs.  Crichton  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the 
appearance  of  this  truthful  and  entrancing  story  of  Ulster  village  life." 

British  Weekly. — "This  is  a  most  vital  book,  and  full  of  the  true  Ulster 
atmosphere." 

The  Soul  of  Unrest.    By  Emily  Jenkinson, 

Author  of  "  Silverwool." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  There  is  a  fine  quality  in  this  story,  and  as  rare 
as  it  is  fine  ;  the  magic  of  the  natural  and  of  the  spiritual  worlds." 

Following  Darkness.     By  Forrest  Reid, 

Author  of    The  Eracknels." 
Belfast  Northern  Whig.  -  "  '  Following  Darkness  '  will  capture  all  who 
appreciated  '  The  Bracknels,'  and  in  addition  the  broader  range,  the  narrative 
power,  and  the  vivid  humanity  of  the  book  should  win  for  Mr.  Reid  a  new 
legion  of  admirers." 

Bella..     By  Edward  Charles  Booth,  Author  of 

"The  Cliff  End,"&c. 
A  study  in  temptation,  showing  a  wealthy  young  poet  under  the  influence  of 
seductive  womanly  beauty  and  the  counter-influence  of  a  pure  and  girlish 
friendship. 


2nd  Large  Impression  in  the  Press. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  LIFE  OF 

GEORGE  TYRRELL. 

By  M.  D.  PETRE.    2  vols.    Illustrated.    21s.  net. 

The  Times.  — ''  It  will  rank  among  the  most  intimate  and  merciless  con- 
fessions of  a  scul  that  have  ever  been  written." 

Nation'. — "A  document  of  the  first  importance  for  students  of  the  religions 
tendencies  of  our  time." 


Boyd  Alexander's  Last  Journey.  With  a 

Memoir  by  HERBERT  ALEXANDER.    With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Graphic. — "  Intensely  interesting." 

The  Passing  of  the  Manchus.   By  Percy 

H.  KENT,  Author  of  "  Railway  Enterprise  in  China."    With  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.    15s.  net. 
Manchester  Courier. — "The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind  ;  wide  in 
its  scope,  careful  in  its  generalizations,  stimulating  and  helpful." 


General  Bernhardi's  Famous  Book— 

Germany  and  the  Next  War. 

ByGeneral  FRIEDRICH  von  BERNHARDI.  WithaMap.  1cs.6d.net. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Since  Machiavelli's  'Prince,' we  do  not  recollect 
so  lucid,  so  dispassionate,  and  so  cold-bloodedly  logical  an  exposition  of  the 
statecraft  which  aims  unswervingly  at  political  predominance." 


Memories  of  Victorian   London.  By 

L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Recollections  of  a  Scottish 
Novelist,"  &c.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph.  -  "As  full  and  varied  a  miscellany  of  good  stories  as 
could  well  be  got  into  a  single  volume. '* 

Manchester  Guardian. — '•  Many  of  her  anecdotes  of  the  great  are  fresh, 
and,  what  is  more  valuable,  we  get  the  very  accent  and  point  of  view  of  a  grade 
of  London  society,  socially  eager,  fashionable,  yet  seriously  minded,  satisfied  and 
securely  placed,  that  has  now  crystallized  into  separate  sections,  and  no  longer 
offers  to  the  student  the  same  fascinating  combinations." 

The  English  Housewife  of  the  17th 

and  18th  Centuries.  By  ROSE  BRADLEY.  With  Illustrations. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—'  There  are  an  unending  number  of  good  things  to 
be  found  in  Miss  Bradley's  book." 

A  Survey  of  English  Literature:  1780- 

1830.  By  OLIVER  ELTON,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool.    2  vols.  21s.net. 

Pbofessor  Herpord  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.—  "We  cannot  take  leave 
of  the  book  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  Professor  Ellon's 
achievement-  As  an  example  of  criticism  and  scholarship  applied  in  alliance  to 
the  literature  of  a  great  epoch,  it  holds  up  an  ideal  which  has  rarely  enough  been 
approached  in  England,  but  of  which  it  will  in  future  be  less  pardonable  and,  if 
example  counts  for  anything,  less  easy  to  fall  short." 

The  Life  of  an    Elephant.    By  Sir  S. 

EARDLEY-WILMOT,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  "  Forest  Life  and  Sport  in 

India.''    With  nearly  150  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Westminster  Gazette.— "  Readers  of  Sir  S.  Eardley-Wilmot's  delight- 
ful book  'The  Life  of  a  Tiger'  will,  I  am  confident,  find  equal  pleasure  111  a 
companion  study." 

Shipmates.   By  A.  E.  Loane.  6s. 

Westminster  Gazette.— "  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  seems  to  have  a  happy 
krjar.k  of  finding  writers  with  readable  reminiscences  of  average  everyday 
people  ;  the  book  has  an  atmosphere  that  many  an  ambitious  and  much- quoted- 
volume  of  recollections  lacks." 

The  Worker  and   His  Country.  By 

FABIAN  WARE,  lately  Editor  of  The  Mornhig  Post.    5s.  net. 
Scotsman.— "  Interesting  as  the  work  of  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  cultured 
writer  and  thinker." 

Union  and  Strength.  By  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Globe. — "A  brilliant  and  thoughtful  book  ...  a  book  to  which  we  wish 
the  attention  of  every  Englishman  could  be  directed." 


New  and  Cheaper  Editions. 

A  Staff  Officer's  Scrap- Book.   By  General 

With  all  the  original  Maps 


Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  G.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
and  Plans.    1  vol.    7s.  6d.  net. 


The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  LEWIS  MITCHELL,  M.V.O.    7s.  6d.  net. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


Macmi Man's  New  Books 

George  Frederic  Watts.    Yois.  i.  and 

II. :  The  Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life.  By  Mr'.. 
G.  F.  WATTS.    Vol.  III.  The  Writings  of  O.  P. 

Watts.  With  40  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    3  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Hon- 
orary Student  and  sometime  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.  By  STEPHEN  PAGET  and  J.  M.  CAMP- 
BELL CRUM.  With  an  Introduction  by  His  Grace 
the  Archiushop  of  Canterbury.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.    Svo.  15s.  net.  [Dec.  6. 

Further  Reminiscences  of  II.  M. 

Hynduian.    Svo.  15s.  net.  [Immediately. 

Marie    Antoinettte:    Her  Early 

Youth.  1770-1774.  By  LADY  YOUNGHUS- 
BAND.    Illustrated.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

The  Standard. — "So  little  has  hitherto  been  known  con- 
cerning Marie  Antoinette  prior  to  her  tragic  vicissitudes  as 
Queen  of  France  that  this  intimate  and  attractive  study  of  her 
charming  personality  in  the  days  of  her  youth  is  distinctly 
welcome." 

Sir    Nathan    Bodington,  First 

Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 
A  Memoir.  By  WILLIAM  H.  DRAPER,  M.A. 
With  Portrait.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

History   of   Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Decay  of 
the  Industry  and  of  the  Antique  Silver  and  White  or 
Britannia  Metal  Trade,  with  Chronological  Lists  of  Makers' 
Marks  and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Specimens.  By 
FREDERICK  BRADBURY.  Demy  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 
%*  Illustrated  Prosf-ec  tits  post  free  on  application. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.    NEW  VOL. 

Poems    by    William  Allingham. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  HELEN  ALLINGHAM. 
With  Portrait.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 


Dr.  SVEN  HEDIN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

From  Pole  to  Pole.  By  Dr.  sven  hedin. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

%*  A  book  of  travel  and  adventure  for  young  people. 


NEW  EDITION.       THOROUGHLY   REVISED  AND 
BROUGHT  UP-TO-DATE. 

The  Government  of  England.  By 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  President  of  Harvard 
University.    In  2  Vols.  8vo.  17s.  net. 


Shilling  Edition. 

The  Future  of  England.    By  the  Hon. 

GEORGE  PEEL.    Globe  Svo.    is.  net. 

New  Shilling  Library. 
Spectator. — "  A  fine  achievement.  .  .  We  have  come  across 
nothing  more  stimulating  in  political  argument  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  trust  his  book  will  have  readers  by  the  ten  thousand." 

The    Pagan    Tribes    of  Borneo. 

A  Description  of  their  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual 
Condition,  with  some  Discussion  of  their  Ethnic  Relations. 
By  CHARLES  HOSE,  D.Sc,  formerly  Divisional 
President  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Sarawak,  and  WILLIAM  McDOUGALL,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  the 
Races  of  Borneo  by  A.  C.  HADDON,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
and  4  Illustrations  in  Colour,  over  200  full- page  collo- 
types, and  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  vols.  Svo. 
42s.  net.  [Tuesday. 

New  and  Cheaper  Impression. 

The   Inward   Light.    By  h.  fielding 

HALL,  Author  of  "The  Soul  of  a  People,"  etc.  New 
and  Cheaper  Impression.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  Afacmillan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post free  on  application. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


30  November,  191 2 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

DECEMBER. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

(1)  The  Church  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.    By  the  Right  Rev. 

Bishop  Welluon. 

(2)  The  Passing  of  Marriage.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

THE  MANNING  OF  OUR  MERCANTILE  MARINE.   By  Josf.ih  H. 

Longford  (Formerly  H.M.  Consul,  Nagasaki). 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AT  SEA  IN  TIME  OF  WAR.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Avebury. 
THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

(1)  For  El  Islam.    By  Marmaduke  Pickthall. 

(2)  The  Balkan  Crisis  in  a  Nutshell.    By  J.  W.  Ozanne. 
AT  A  JOURNEYS  END.    By  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EISHAUSEN  :  A  SECRET  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 

By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond. 
THE  DEARTH  OF  COTTAGES  FOR  RURAL  LABOURERS.    By  Lord 

Henry  Bentinck,  M.P. 
MY  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  DRAMA  IN  JAPAN  AND  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Yoshio  Markino. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  SARAWAK.    By  Arnold  Whits. 
THE  LISTENER  SPEAKS.    By  H.  M.  Wallis  (Ashton  Hilliers). 
CROMWELL  AT  DROGHEDA  :  A  REPLY  TO  MR.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS.  By 

the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Murray,  Litt.D. 
JAMES,  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE:  A  TERCENTENARY  TRIBUTE. 

By  Ladv  Helen  Graham. 
THE   UNIVERSITIES   AND   THE   PUBLIC  SERVICE.    By  Stanley 

Leathes,  C.B.  (First  Civil  Service  Commissioner). 
STATE  INSPECTION  OF  CONVENTS  :  A  REJOINDER.    By  Elizabeth 

Sloan  Chesser.  M  B. 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  FOR  INDIA.    By  E.  B.  Havell. 
MIGRATION  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE.    By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke, 

M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board). 

London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 
THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.     DECEMBER,  1912. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  EUROPEAN  WAR.   By  Politicus. 
THE  KING  WHO  HOLDS  THE  BALANCE  IN  THE  BALKANS.    By  Miss 

Edith  Sellers. 
THE  CRISIS  AND  A  RETROSPECT.    By  Curio. 
THE  TURKISH  DEBACLE.    By  Cait.  Cecil  Battine. 
GENERAL  BOOTH.    By  the  late  W.  T.  Stead. 
THE  BUBBLE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST.    By  J.  B.  Firth. 
THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  BALKAN  LEAGUE.    By  H.  Charles  Woods. 
THE  REAL  ADRIENNE  LECOUVREUR.    By  Francis  Gribble. 
STAGE  DECORATION.    By  Charles  Ricketts. 
THE  REAL  STORM  CENTRE.    By  an  Onlooker. 
THE  CASAULTIES  OF  INDUSTRY.    By  Benjamin  Taylor. 
THE  GREAT  DELUSION.    By  Archibald  Hurd. 
FATHER  GEORGE  TYRRELL.    By  Arthur  F.  Bell. 
"THE  SHAKESPEARE  OF  THE  DANCE."    By  Francis  Toye. 
ALOYSIUS  BERTRAND.    By  Arthur  Ramsome. 
HERODIAS'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BOGIE  MEN.    By  Lady  Gregory. 
THE  RED  ADMIRAL.    Part  II.    By  St.  John  Lucas. 
CORRESPONDENCE  (WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE).    By  Mrs.  Fawcett. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 

THE  NEW  WITNESS 

(Conducted  by  the  Editor  and  Staff  of  "  THE  EYE-WITNESS.") 
Edited  by  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 


THI3  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS  : 

OUR  WRIT  AGAINST  SAMUEL. 
COMMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
THE  TWO  GUNS. 
MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY'.  IV. 

THE  SUMMING-UP.  III.  THE  CASE  OF  SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS.  By  Junius. 
THE  STOLEN  GOD.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton.    II.  THE  SONG 

OF  THE  GOOD  RICH  MAN. 
POSTERITY  AGAIN.    By  C.  C. 

THE  JEW  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  LIFE.   By  G.  S.  Street. 

THE  DEMOCRACY  :  A  DRAMA.    By  H.  B. 

Dr.  JOHN  DONNE.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices  :  16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Sport 

Society 

Drama 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.   Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


*„*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTIIKUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SI'ORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Travel. 

Bismya;  or  The  Lost  City  of  Adab  (Edgar  James  Banks).  Put- 
nams.    21s.  net. 

Ski-Runa  in  the  High  Alps  (F.  F.  Roget),  10s.  6d.  net;  Greece 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Percy  F.  Martin),  K».  net. 
Unwin. 

Aux  Pays  Balkaniques  (A.  Muzet).    Paris,  Roger.  4/. 
Travel  Pictures  :  The  Record  of  a  European  Tour  (Bhawani 
Singh).     Longmans.     6s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

The  Plays  of  W.  S.  Maugham— Mrs.  Dot  :  a  Farce  in  Three 
Acts';  Penelope  :  a  Comedy  in  Three  Acts ;  The  Explorer  : 
a  Melodrama  in  Four  Acts.    10*.  6(7.  net  each.  Heinemann. 

Lyrics  (Lady  Margaret  Sackville).  Herbert  and  Daniel.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Triolets   and   Other    Songs    (M.  Beddington).     Truslove  and 

Hanson.    Is,  net. 
Perse  Playbooks  :  No.  2.  Poems  and  Ballads  by  Boys    of  the 

Perss  School,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  Heffer.  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  S.  John  Hankin  (with  an  Introduction 

by  John  Drink  water).    Seeker.    3  vols.    25s.  net. 
The  Works  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher  (Edited  by 

A.  H.  Bullen).    Vol.  IV.    Bail.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 

Miscellaneous. 

Algernon    Charles    Swinburne  :    A    Critical    Study  (Edward 

Thomas).    Seeker.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Cottage  Farm  Month  by  Month,  The  (F.  E.  Green).  Daniel. 

Is.  net. 

Environment  and  Efficiency  :  A  Study  irr  the  Records  of  Indus- 
trial Schools  and  Orphanages  (Mary  Horner  Thomson, 
with  a  Preface  by  J.  Rendel  Harris)  ;  The  Social  Policy  of 
Bismarck  (Annie  Ashley,  with  a  Preface  by  Gustav  Voir 
Sehmoller).    Longmans.    2s.  net  each. 

Experiments  in  Industrial  Organisation  (Edward  Cadbury). 
Longmans.    5s.  net. 

Fitness  for  Play  and  Work  (Eustace  Miles).    Murby.    Is.  net. 

Index  to  the  Charters  and  Rolls  in  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts, British  Museum.  Vol.  II.  (edited  by  Henry  John 
Ellis).    British  Museum.  35s. 

Les  Origines  du  Roman  Realiste  (Gustave  Reynier).  Paris  : 
Hachette.    7>fr.  50c. 

Life  in  the  West  of  Ireland  (Jack  B.  Yeats).  Dublin  : 
Maunsel.    5s.  net. 

People's  Books,  The  :— The  Structure  of  the  Earth  (Prof.  T.  G. 
Bonney) ;  Weather  Science  (R.  G.  K.  Lempfert) ;  Hypnotism 
and  Self  Education  (A.  M.  Hutchison);  The  Baby  (By  a 
University  Woman) ;  Marriage  and  Motherhood  (H.  S. 
Davidson) ;  Navigation  (William  Hall) ;  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land (Rev.  Canon  Masterman) ;  Hope  and  Mission  of  the 
Free  Churches  (Rev.  Edward  Shillitaj ;  Co-operation  (Joseph 
Clayton) ;  A  Historv  of  English  Literature  (A.  Compton- 
Rickett)  ;  The  Training  of  the  Child  (G.  Spiller) ;  Tennyson 
(Aaron  Watson).    Jack.    6d.  net  each. 

Power  v.  Plentv  (R.  C.  Seaton .    King.    2s.  6(7.  net. 

Winning  of  the  Best,  The  (Ralph  Waldo  Trine).  Bell.  2s. 
net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  : — The  Round  Table. 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, 2s.  6(7.  ;  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning,  3(7. ;  The 
Open  Court,  10  cents ;  Modern  Language  Teaching,  6(7.  : 
Rivista  Ligure  ;  La  Revue  Rounianie,  lfr.  25r .  ;  The 
Westminster  Review,  2s.  6(7.  net;  The  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Review,  Is.  net ;  The  Journal  of  The  Society  of 
Comparative  Legislation,  5s.  net. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  nsurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY. 
Price  1/.  net ;         post  free. 
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"COON=CAN 

By  W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    "'Saturday'  Bridge." 


"Coon-Can"  is  the  newest  and  most  amusing:  of 
card  games.  If  is  easy  to  learn,  but  play  may 
 involve  the  exercise  of  much  skill.  

WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


3<3  November,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


x  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  iheir  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  2,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Valuable  LIBRARY  of  H.  J. 
Adams,  Esq.  (deceased),  Roseneath,  Enfield  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  the 
Property  of  \V.  Cowan,  Esq.,  47  Hraid  Avenue,  Edinburgh  :  the  Property  of  j.  F. 
Duthie,  Esq,  formerly  Director  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  N.  India;  the 
Property  of  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  and  other  properties,  including  Topographical  Works — 
Fine  Books  on  Natural  History,  Botany,  &c  —  Goupil  Series  of  Biographies- 
Japanese  Paper  Editions — Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta — A  Col- 
lection of  Books  relating  to  the  Empero.-  Napoleon  I.  (formed  by  His  Excellency 
M.  Van  de  Weyer,  the  late  Belgian  Ambassador),  Works  of  A.  Diirer,  Blake,  Turner, 
&c. — Extra-Illustrated  Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
THE  LIBRARY  FORMED  BY  THE  LATE  ANDREW  LANG,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  December  5,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  LIBRARY  formed  by  the  late  Andrew  Larig,  Esq.  (sold  by  order  of 
the  Executors),  comprising  Woiks  on  Folk  Loie  and  Comparative  Religion  — 
Critical  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  and  Translations  — Presentation 
Copies  of  the  Writings  of  Austin  Dobson,  F.  l.ocker,  R.  Le  Gallienne,  R.  Bridges, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  others — Numerous  works  on  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  her  times — 
Collected  Works  and  Early  Editions  of  Moliere  — Publications  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club— Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  first  edition  in  French  — Lady  Mary  Coke's 
Letters  and  Journal-,  4  vols;  Herrick's  Hesperides,  1648;  Keats'  Lamia,  First 
Edition  ;  Suckling's  Fragmenia  Aurea,  1646  ;  FitzGerald's  Omar  Khayyam,  Second 
Edition,  with  Original  Quatrains  by  A.  Lang — Works  privately  printed  at  the 
Daniel  Press,  Oxford.  A  large  number  of  the  books  have  interesting  MS.  marginal 
notes  by  Mr.  Lang. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ARTS   and   CRAFTS    EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
(COMM.  WALTER  CRANE,  President.) 
TENTH  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.    10  to  6.    Admission  is. 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  51a  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

WB  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers. 


United  Kingdom. 

£  *.  d. 
...    1    8  2 


Abroad. 
£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 
0  15  2 
077 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARB'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFOOILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  lor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  fo 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR    &  SONS, 

11,  12,  &  13  King  Sireet,  Covent  Garden,  London 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 


One  Year 

Half  Year    014  1 

Quarter  Year         ...    o    7  I 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
1 mmediately. 


Under  Contract  with  H  M.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA. CHINA.  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA.&c. 

Conveying    Pawenger*    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 

For  freight    and   passage    apply : 
P.  81  O.  S.  N.  Co.,   122.  LeadenhaU    Street.  EX.,- 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  London. 


UNION- 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
arati  r        From  London  and  Southampton. 
UMO  I  Lt  WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

_  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

I N  F  MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFR ICA 

via  -he  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  124  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   MADEIRA,  THE 
CANARIES,  OR  THE  CAPE. 

SPECIAL  FARES. 

Apply  UNION-CASTLE  LINE,  3  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL- 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier-_ 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"  Luxuriate."  Telephone  i8t.  "  It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England."—  The  Queen,  November  18,  loir. 


:-  THERMOS— 

in  the  Hunting  Held. 


to/to  Jtxzd  <oa/Aed  ctdr<oi&  co  THERMOS 
4a  <x/  jfttfauL  indeed*  I 

Hot  Soup,  Bovril,  Beef  Tea,  etc.,  carried  in  a  "THERMOS  " 

remains  hot  for  24  hours. 


Prices 
from  5/a 


Prices 
from  5/> 


LOOK  FOB  THE  SAM  It  "THERMOS." 

Prom  all  Jewellers,  Chemists.  Ironmongers  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  only:  A.  E.  Gutmann  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  Saturday '  Bridge  '  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 

THE  MANIHOTS  OF  BRAZIL..  By  Dr.  J.  S.  Cardwell- 
Quinn. 

VALLAMBROSA'S  INTERIM. 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  HARPENDEN. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

THE   DJASINGA,  KURUNEGALA    AND  BUKIT 
KAJANO  MEETINGS. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN,  W.C. 


ARGENTINE  NAVIGATION. 

A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 

Thf  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Argentine  Navigation  Com 
!>any  (Nicolas  Mihanovich),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Winchester 
House,  the  Deputy-t haia-mun  (Mr.  John  C.  Gibson)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Geo.  Fra-nipton)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Deputy-Chairman  said  they  had  the  pleasure  to-day  of  the  pretence 
©f  their  esteemed  Chairman  (Mr.  Mihanovich).  His  visit  had  enabled  the 
board  to  discuss  with  him  the  different  branches  of  the  company's  service 
and  the  policy  of  progress  which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  follow 
if  they  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  developing  countries  of  the 
Hiver  Plate.  Sir.  Mihanovich  had  been  able  to  assure  them  of  the  effi- 
cient working  of  the  fleet  of  steamers,  tugs,  and  lighters,  now  numbering 
nearly  300  craft.  The  shareholders  would  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion 
that  the  business  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  excellent  prcspeeto 
for  the  future.  The  year  had  been  a  sat.sfactory  one  in  that  the  direc- 
tors were  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  recommend  the  same  dividends  as 
they  did  last  year — namely,  10  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  and  9  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  after  writing  £15,t{,0  off  discount  on  Deben- 
tures and  transferring  £20,CC0  to  general  reserve.  Although  the  net 
trading  profit  did  not  maintain  the  increase  anticipated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  financial  year,  yet,  in  view  of  the  set-backs  characteris- 
ing the  history  of  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  countries  of  the  River 
Plate,  the  improvement  obtained  was  a  good  criterion  of  the  strength 
of  tho  company,  which  was  able  to  show  advances  in  most  of  its  services 
in  compensation,  for  those  affected  through  reasons  beyond  their  control. 
They  had  experienced  a  decrease  of  £18,0u0  in  their  cargo  receipts  during 
the  year.  Their  movement  was  so  general,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
partial  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest,  their  cargo  receipts  would  havo 
shown  a  substantial  advance  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  revolution  in 
Paraguay.  In  fact,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  towards  the 
end  of  1911,  the  monthly  cargo  receipts  were  showing  very  satisfactory 
increases.  Fluvial  navigation  affords  the  principal  means  of  communica- 
tion with  Paraguay,  and  as  the  unfortunate  political  movement  con- 
tinued during  the  latter  months  of  the  past  financial  year,  tne  paralysa- 
tion  of  industry  not  only  told  on  their  receipts,  but  several  of  their 
bervices  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time.  In  addition  to  thi*.  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  up-river  ports  from  which  lum,I>o,r  is  shipped  affected  their 
normal  traffic.  Fortunately,  transporting  produce  and  goadta  is  only  one 
of  the  services  they  render  on  tho  waters  of  the  Southern  Continent, 
nnd  the  decrease  in  cargo  movement  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
•increases  obtained  in  the  pasecnger  services  and  other  work.  Passenger 
traffic,  for  instance,  which  gives  them  40  percent,  of  their  gross  receipts, 
showed  an  increase  of  ,C:S,rC0.  But  for  the  unfortunate  incidents  affecting 
their  general  service  with  Paraguay  and  up-river  ports,  the  past  year  would 
Siave  <.howu  a  substantial  advance  in  their  receipts.  Now  that  a  settled 
Government  wee  assuring  good  administration  of  that  country,  capital  woe 
fc'Oing  into  it,  and  the  rapid  development  of  its  riches  ought  to  assure 
the  company  a  steady  source  of  expanding  traffic.  As  to  their  prospect", 
since  tho  close  of  the  financal  year  the  monthly  traffic  returns  had  shown 
substantial  increases.  A  large  maize  harvest  had  been  gathered  in.  Argen- 
tina. The  wheat,  linseed,  ami  oat  crops  of  that  country  were  looking 
well;  a  large  harvest  was  foreshadowed,  nnd  cutting  would  begin  6oon. 
Immigration  was  pouring  into  the  Hiver  Plate.  I'ruguay  was  developing, 
fro  TCI  also  Paraguay,  tad  the  Argentine  Hcpublie  continued  its  prosperous 
■slTSnnf  After  four  years  of  dryness,  followed  l/y  the  usual  wet  year, 
which  had  restored  the  water  level,  they  were  justifhd,  judging  from  past 
experience,  in  antic  pitting  a  aeries  of  Ivenign  years.  He  expressed  cordial 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  management  and  staff  during  the  Mat 
year,  and  concluded,  by  moving  the  adoption  of  tho  report 
Waron  V.  A.  d' Krlnngcr  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
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BATAVIA  PLANTATION  INVESTMENTS. 


RESULTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


Ax  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Batavia 
Plantation  Investments,  Limited,  was  held  on  27  November  at  Salisbury 
House,  E.O.,  "  to  give  the  shareholders  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
the  directors  eomc  further  particulars  of  the  good  results  obtained  to  date, 
and  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  company."  Mr.  George  St.  Lawrence 
Mowbray  (the  Chairman)  presided. 

The  representative  of  the   secretaries    (the   Indo-Malay   and  Colonial 
Agency,  Limited)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  that  after  the  recent  reports  issued  by  various 
rubber   plantation  companies,   and  their    extremely   unsatisfactory  and 
depressing  character,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  their  own 
shareholders  that  they  were  able  to  put  before  them  that  day  such  very 
satisfactory  results.    Within  six  months  of  the  formation  of  the  company, 
and  almost  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  which  for  the 
first  time  brought  the  company  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  they  were 
in  a  position  to  pay  away  no  less  a  sum  than  £12,500  in  the  shape  of 
a  7j  per  cent,  dividend,  although  at  the  time  of  so  doing  the  company 
had  not  received    from  its  shareholders  a  greater  sum  than  £4000  in 
actual   cash   subscriptions.    In  euch  circumstances   there   could   be  no 
suggestion  as  to  the  distributions  having  been  paid  out  of  capital,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case  w  hen  a  young  company  declared  its  first  dividends. 
The  explanation  of  that  feat  wa6  that,  instead  of  holding  out  to  share- 
holder a  tempting  bait  of  dividends  ranging  up  to  80  per  cent.,  they 
had   undertaken,  at  a  time  when  the  rubber  market  was  in  a  very 
depressed  state,  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  making  profits  by 
judicious  and  legitimate  investment  in  rubber  undertakings,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  Hcvea  rubber.    The  share  market,  they  would  remember, 
was  in  an  extremely  depressed  and   unsettled  state   at   the  time  the 
company   was   formed,   and   rubber  prospects   in  particular  were  over- 
shadowed by   fears  of  the  manufacture,  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  of 
synthetic  rubber.    Artificial  rubber  equal  to  the  best  Para  was  to  be 
manufactured  out  of  ail  sorts  of  things,  and  the  plantations  were  going 
to  be  ruined.    The  first  effect  of  those  startling  statements  had,  however, 
passed   away,    and   everybody    who   had  had    any   experience   of  tho 
plantation   industry  was  convinced,  at  that  day,  that  rubber  planting 
wa6  a  commercial  enterprise  quite  apart  from  gambling  in  the  shares, 
and  stood  on  a  very  much  better  and  very  much  sounder  basis  than  it 
had  ever  done  before.    He  thought,  without  being  egotistical,  that  the 
directors  might  fairly  claim  to  have  acted  judiciously  and  well  in  their 
interests  in  having  invested  the  money  of  the  company  in  the  way  they 
had  done.    It  was  in  the  mid-east  of  Asia,   in  the  British  Colony  of 
Malaya,  and  in  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  that  plantation 
Para  was  flourishing.    It  was  doing  better  there  than  it  was  doing  in 
any  other   quarter  of  the  globe.    That  was  the  future  harvest  ground 
for  plantation-grown  rubber,  and  there  the  who  e  civilised  world  would, 
in  the  future,  have  to  look  for  supplies  of  rubber,   for  which  there 
was  an  ever-increasing  demand.   Their  company  had  acquired  for  fully- 
paid  shares  a  nine-tenths   interest  in  three  producing  estates— two  in 
Java,    and  the  other   in   Sumatra.    Both   were   accordingly   under  the 
Dutch  flag.    He  was  aware  that  since  the  time  of  the  rubber  boom  Java 
properties,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Sumatra  properties,  had  been  looked 
upon  in  London  with  a  very  great  amount  of  distrust,  and  he,  personally, 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that,  from  his  own  experience, 
he  thought  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  Para 
rubber  was  one  under  the  British  flag.    He  was  sorry  that  he  could" 
not  do  that.    Speaking  from  6ome   few  years'  experience  of   the  East, 
he  was  convinced  that  conditions  were  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  of  Java  and  Sumatra.    They  found,  for  instance,  that  in  Java 
land  could  be  rented  for  aibout  one-third  of  the  cost  in  British  Malaya; 
then  the  Malayan  planters  had  to  pay  export  duty  at  the  rate  of  Z\  per 
cent.,  and  the  Dutch  colonies  had  to  pay    none.    Labour,  again,  was 
considerably  dearer  in  Malaya,  and  was  increasing  in  cost  much  more 
npidly    than   in    Java   and  tSumatra,    while,   taking    Java,    with  its 
teeming  population  aecuwtomed  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labour,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  labour  was  much  less  than  in  Malaya  or  Ceylon. 
Labour,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  serious  pfoblcms  to  the  managers  of 
estates    in  those  colonies.   Such   were  some   of   the  reasons  that  had 
induced  them  to  look  to  Java   and  Sumatra  as  countries   in  which  to 
make  their  investments.    Of  their  three  estates,  the  first  was  known  as 
Kweeklust.    Last  year's  crop  amouuted  to  41,831  ib.,  produced  at  Is.  2d. 
per  lb.,  and  the  result  was  a  profit  of  over  £11,0C0.    That  company  paid 
a  dividend  of  50  per  cent.,  carrying  forward   £1270.    The  estimate  for 
the  current  year  was  56,740  lb.,  and  could  be  easily  obtained,  as  50,000  lb. 
had  been  obtained  up  to  date.   Already  for  the  present  year  there  had 
been  an  interim  dividend  paid  of  25  per  cent.,  and  certainly  another 
15  per  cent,  would  be  paid,   and  probably  another  25   per  cent.  The 
second  property  was  the  Weltcvrodcn,  in  which  also  they  had  a  uinc- 
tenths    interest.   It  contained  some  of   the  oldest  and  best  developed 
Para  rubber  in  Java,  some  of  it  yielding  8C0  lb.  to  the  acre.    The  crop 
last  year  was  just  under  95,000  lb.,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  it  was  84.0C0  lb.,  while  the  October  crop  was  11.0C0  lb. 
There   was  no   doubt,   therefore,   that   the    estimate   for  the    year  of 
107,600  lb.  would  be   obtained.    Tho  cost  of   production  worked  out  at 
Is.  2/1..  and  it  was  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  would  be  again  paid  this 
year.    Already  an  interim  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  had  been  received. 
By  utilising  an  option  this  company  had  also  obtained  a  further  acreage, 
also  planted  with  rubber,  which  would  nearly  double  its  acreage  for  next 
year.    The  third   property   was  the   Modnnsche,   on   the  east   coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  which  also  they  had  a  nine-tenths  interest.    It  consisted  of 
330  acres,  with  37,5C0  trees  from  five  to  eleven  years  of  nge.    They  had 
received  from  this  company  also  an   interim  dividend  of  30  per  cent. 
In   conclusion,  he  spoke   at  ttome  length  on  the  future  of  the  rubber 
industry,  pointing  out  that  even  if  the  price  of  rubber  fell  to  2s.  each 
of  these  three  companies  could   produce  nt  Is.  per  lb.,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  maintain  very   handsome  dividends.    In  addition,  with  the 
money  in  hand,  they  were   looking  out  for  other  investments,  and  ho 
foreshadowed  a  very  growing  future  for  the  eompnny. 

A  shareholder  congratulated  the   board  on  tho  report,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  Chairman. 

;.vU  -  . 
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 SOUTH    AFRICA'S    MEW    iNOUSTK*.  OIL.    WITHIN    THE  EMPIRE. 

A  Pioneer  ComDany  controlling  over  150  square  miles  of  Lan  I  lu  the  Ceres  District  of  Sotith  Africa,  which,  In  the  opinion  01  eminont  experts,  ia  destined  to  add  yet 
-  another  feature— Oil  Production— to  the  Natural  Wealth  of  that  wonderful  Oountry, 

••There  are  more  millions  In  Oil  than  have  ever  beon  got  out  of  all  tho  world's  gold  mines."— JOHN  ROCKEFELLER. 

m«„  nf  p™„„Pti»e  B„n„«t,  hv  pmlnent  Oil  Experts,  the  opinion  of  General  Botha  (Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa),  the  views  of 
fa°=rH^PinnHnnPanH^  natural  demonstration,  and  a  variety  of  other  Interesting  matter, 

see  senate  Pamohlef  which  ls  be^  this  Prospectus,  and  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  South  African 

see  separate  r-ampniei,  wnie  p^j^s  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  80  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

mr.™.wn™«.^tn..  Hri^n  P,>frnlpnm  Trade  with  the  world.  Great  volumes  of  Oil  ooze  from  the  eartli  in  many  places,  and  this  wondrooa  country  Is  ]nft  ay 
Zyryui~oef^  Tom  Oil  as  from  any  other  undev,.oped  p,oduct."-CArK  Colon*  TO-Dat.  2nd  edition,  1909, 

'  v  l~v.»cra  u»  mi-  issued  by  the  Capo  Government  Hallway  Department. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Consolidation  Act,  1908,) 

CAPITAL         -  -  £250,000 

Divided  into  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  SHARES  OF  ONE  POUND  EACH,  of  which 
50,000  ARE  NOW  OFFERED   AT  PAR,   FULLY   PAID,  by  the 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION  SYNDICATE,  LTD. 

(To  reimburse  them  the  Working  Capital  of  £50.000,  which  they  have  contracted  to  provide). 
Payable  2s.  6d.  on  application;  2s.  6d.  on  allotment ;  5s.  on  December  31,  1912,  and  10s.  on  March  25,  1913, 
SHARES    WILL    BE    ISSUED,    IF    DESIRED,    IN    WARRANTS    TO  BEARER. 

Limited,  is  embarking  upon  on  enterprise  of  an  altogether  exceptional 
character,  and  that  it  may  easily  become  ono  of  tho  richest  corporations 
in  the  world. 

PARTICULARS  OP  PE/TROLIFEROUS  PROPERTIES  CONTROLLED 


Premier    Motor  Bus 


DIRECTORS. 

Sib  BRODRICX   KARTWELL,  Bart.  (Chairman, 

Company,  Limited),  Chairman. 
J.  T  BENTLET,  St.  Nicholas  House,  Dovercourt,  Essex. 
Majob  J.  GRAHAM  BDWARIKfiS,  R.A.,  66  Lanedowne  Place.  Hove. 
J.  H.  HOSKING,  P.G.S.    (Director,    Mining  and  General  Investment, 

Limited). 

R.  DOYLY  NOBLE  (Ex-President,  The  Petrolia  Oil  Company  of  Canada). 
DOUGLAS   A.    ONSLOW,   J. P.   (Director,  Moorgate   Street   and  Broad 

Street  Buildings,  Limited). 
W.  W.  MACALISTER  (Chairman,  South  African  Petroleum  Exploration 

Syndicate,  Limited),  Managing  Director. 

Secretary  and  Offices. 
ALFRED  POWLES,  29  and  30  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 

The  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  is  a  Parent 
Company,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  taking  in  hand,  for  the 
first  time,  the  development  of  the  Oil  Lands  of  South  Africa— the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  long  been  known,  although  up  to  the  present  their 
exploitation  has  been  of  the  most  spasmodic  and  haphazard  description. 
In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  J.  E.  Mills  Davies,  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  geology  of  South  Africa  in  relation  to  Oil,  says  :  "  A  lot  of  money 
has  been  spent,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has  been  nothing 
systematic  or  scientific  in  the  work  done,  which  ha>  been  of  a  haphazard 
and  futile  character."  As  regards  the  only  English  company  which  has 
previously  taken  the  business  up.  its  Consulting  Engineer  has  stated 
that  "  the  spot  selected  for  the  drill  hole  was  the  most  unfortunate  that 
could  be  imagined." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  very  promising  results  are  being 
obtained  in  Barkly  East  and  certain  other  districts,  all  the  best  scientific 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  main  Oil  belt  extends  from  Carnarvon, 
through  Ceres,  to  Moesel  Bay,  being  especially  pronounced  in  the  Ceres 
district.  And  it  is  in  the  last-mentioned  area — situated  about  100  miles 
north  of  Cape  Town— that  the  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  South  Africa 
has  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  concentrate  its  activities.  With  this 
object  in  view  it  has  recently  acquired  the  exclusive  right  to  prospect 
for  and  work  Oil,  and  all  other  minerals,  over  no  less  than  100,000  acres, 
or  155  square  miles,  of  a  petroliferous  area,  with  the  further  right  of 
purchasing  the  freehold  at  any  time  during  the  next  ten  years. 

What  these  rights  represent  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  reports,  &c,  circulated  herewith ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  whereas  the  total  price  payable  for  the  whole  of  the  freeholds 
works  out  at  about  £5  per  acre,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Chapman,  the  eminent 
American  authority,  states  in  his  report  that  were  these  properties  in 
the  United  States,  they  would  to-day,  with  mere  indications  to  go  upon, 
"  be  split  up  into  hundreds  of  lots,  and  would  realise  from  £80  to  £100 
per  acre,  going  to  £500  per  acre  as  60on  as  the  first  barrel  of  Oil  had 
been  produced." 

Several  years  ago  the  South  African  Petroleum  Exploration  Syndicate, 
Limited,  acting  in  conjunction  with  certain  local  syndicates,  first 
directed  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  South  African  Oil.  Great  public 
interest  was  aroused,  and  most  of  the  leading  journals,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  pamphlet  circulated  herewith,  made  appreciative 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  project.  Operations  were,  however, 
interrupted  by  a  variety  of  causes,  but  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  Oil,  and  encouraged  by  the  splendid  reports  of  eminent 
experts,  the  Syndicate's  representative  has  recently  again  visited  the 
various  properties,  and,  after  much  negotiation,  the  result  is  that  Oil 
and  all  other  Mineral  Rights  and  Purchase  Options  were  acquired  over 
the  farms  mentioned  below. 

The  Syndicate  has  transferred  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  such 
Rights  and  Options,  subject  to  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  has  agreed 
to  provide  the  Company  with  a  working  capital  of  £50,000,  the  whole 
of  the  purchase  price  for  the  transfer  of  such  Rights  and  Options  and 
the  provision  of  such  working  capital  being  satisfied  by  the  allotment 
to  the  Syndicate  or  its  nominees  of  249,900  fully-paid  Shares  of  the 
Company. 

The  contribution  of  the  Company  towards  preliminary  expenses  is 
limited  to  £5,000. 

The  Consolidated  Company,  as  already  explained,  is  a  parent  under- 
taking, and,  beyond  sinking  test  bores  from  time  to  time  on  various 
portions  of  the  properties,  it  will  not  embark  upon  commercial  trading 
Its  policy  will  be  to  dispose  of  Oil  rights,  over  given  areas,  to  sub- 
sidiary Companies,  retaining  a  substantial  interest  in  them,  and  reserving 
to  Shareholders  in  the  Consolidated  Company  a  preferential  right  to 
allotment  of  shares  in  such  subsidiary  Companies. 

The  Working  Capita]  provided  for  by  the  arrangement  with  the  South 
African  Petroleum  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  should  be  ample  to 
enab'e  this  policy  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Macalister,  the  Managing  Director,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  properties,  and  has  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  various  farms,  proposes  to  proceed  to  South  Africa  again 
at  an  early  date,  accompanied  by  an  experienced  Oil  driller,  and  will 
personally  superintend  the  drilling  arrangements.  He  hopes  also  to  be 
able  to  bring  to  a  head  the  negotiations  already  opened  up  with  local 
syndicates  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  Oil  rights  over  limited  areas 
of  the  Company's  ground,  and  to  secure  further  valuable  concessions. 
PHENOMENAL  POTENTIALITIES. 
As  regards  the  future  prospects  of  the  Company,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  magnitude  of  its  potentialities.  In  the  words  of  the  Diamond 
Fields  Mining  News,  written  when  the  eubjeot  of  Oil  in  Africa  began 
to  be  discussed:  "Neither  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  tho  Orange 
Rivor,  nor  of  gold  on  the  Rand,  has  more  potently  affected  the  prospects 
of  the  country  than  wou'd  the  development  of  a  single  flowing  well  of 
petroleum."  Whilst,  if  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Frank  L,  Chapman, 
already  quoted,  be  applicable,  the  lands  controlled  by  the  Company 
m:?ht  at  any  moment  spring  into  the  enormous  value  of  upwards  of 
Fifty  Million  Pound? — making  each  £1  share  of  the  Company  worth  £200. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  South  Africa, 
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COMPANY. 
Name  oi 
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Balies  Gat  ... 
Leeuw  Rivier 
Lang  Leegto 
Wolve  Rivier 
Lange  Rivier 
Waterryk 
Bokken  Fonteia 
W.  F.  6.54  ... 
Buffelstoerg  ... 
Water  Kloof 
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108  160 


853 
686 
878 
4565 
4779 
4458 
226 


470 
75 
580 
353 
322 
388 
34 


1000  (eetim.) 
890  370 


*A  total  of  47,095  morgen  196  rods  =  100,000  (approximately) 
English  acres,  or  approximately  155  square  miles. 
As  is  well  kuown,  the  British  Admiralty  have  deoided  to  utilise  Oil  as 
fuel  for  worships,  and  a  Royal  Commission  is  now  sitting  to  inquire  into 
the  best  sources  of  supply  within  the  Empire  and  other  matters  relating 
thereto 

Foreign  navies  are  following  the  lead  of  the  British  Admiralty,  while 
railways  and  other  consumers  of  fuel  are  paying  increased  attention  to 
Oil.  Internal  combustion  engines  are  daily  increasing  in  popularity  and 
the  large  sizes  now  being  built  indicate  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
become  more  generally  used  for  marine  work.  Improvements  in  3uoh 
engines  are  enabling  the  heavier  products  of  Petroleum  to  be  successfully 
employed  instead  of  Jhe  light  spirits  which  have  been  almost  exclusively 
used  up  to  date,  and  the  employment  of  which,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  light  products,  has  been  restricted. 

The  uses  for  Petroleum  and  its  valuable  bye-products  are  many,  and 
the  demand  for  same  is  world-wide.   The  present  supply  is  utterly  in- 
adequate, and  it  follows  that  new  sources  must  be  found. 
*  SYNOPSIS  OF  REPORTS,  &o. 

(For  further  particulars  see  Pamphlet.) 

General  Botha  (Prime  Minister  South  Africa)  says :  "  There  is  plenty 
of  Oil  in  the  Transvaal." 

Sib  Bovebton  Redwood,  the  famous  Oil  Expert  and  Member  of  tho 
Royal  Commission  on  Oil  now  sitting,  says,  in  reference  to  a  sample  of 
rock  examined  by  him :  "  Of  the  presence  of  Petroleum  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

A  Sworn  Statement  by  a  Cebes  Farmer  describes  a  great  explosion  of 
Petroleum  Gas,  followed  by  flames,  "  which  lasted  in  full  fury  for  a  good 

ha!f-hour." 

Me.  W.  W.  Van  Ness  (late  United  States  Geological  Survey),  reporting 
on  the  Company's  properties,  says  :  "  The  formation  is  almost  identical 
with  the  great  Oil-producing  fields  of  Alleghany,  MoKean,  Warren  and 
en  uigo  Counties,  Pennsylvania." 

Mr,  Mills  Dwies,  A.I.M.M.  (South  African  Mining  Journal),  says  of 
the  iridescent  films  seen  in  the  district:  "Their  origin  from  hydro- 
carbon, gaseous  or  oily  compounds  derived  from  Petroleum  is  a  natter 
that  cannot  be  doubted." 

Mr..  Moris  Menc'her  (Sloboda,  Galicia)  says:  "I  am  convinced,  after 
my  examination  of  the  Country,  that  Oil  exists  in  large  quantities  in 
tho  district  of  Ceres." 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Chapman  (Ohio  and  Milwaukee  Oil  and  Gas  Territory) 
says :  "  Never  in  my  experience  have  I  seen  a  property  in  one  block  of 
such  an  extent,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
speculators  so  long." 

Mr,  H.  G.  Hubbard  (late  Manager,  Assam  Oil  Company)  says :  '*  There 
is  Oil  on  all  the  Properties." 

Mr.  W.  Gasson  (Analytical  Chemist,  and  Mayor  of  Kimberley)  says: 
"  The  results  of  my  examination,  olearly  indicate  that  the  samples  axe 
from  Petroleum  Springs." 


Application  is  about  to  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  Special  Settlement  in  the  shares  of  the  Company. 

The  present  offer  of  shares  is  being  made  by  the  South  African 
Petroleum  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  by  whom  and  on  whose 
behalf  this  Statement  and  the  accompanying  Pamphlet  are  issued. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form  and  forwarded 
as  therein  directed. 

No  

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

The  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited. 

To  the  South  African  Petroleum  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited, 
80  Coleman  Street,   London,  E.C. 

I  hereby  apply  to  you  for    Shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid, 

in  The  Consolidated  Oil  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  and  herewith 
enclose  the  sum  of  £  :  :  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share 
iu  respect  of  this  application,  the  balance  of  17s.  td.  being  payable, 
2s.  dd.  on  allotment,  5s.  on  December  31,  1912,  and  10s.  on  March  25.  1913. 

In  the  event  of  my  obtaining  a  smaller  number  of  Shares  than  those 
applied  for.  the  balance  is  to  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  subse- 
quent instalments,  and  in  the  event  of  the  deposit  paid  exceeding  th« 
amount  due  on  the  Share3  allotted  to  me  the  balance  is  to  be  returned 
in  full. 

Name   .« 

Addrest   on 


Description 


Date 


The  Saturday  Review. 


30  November,  191 2 


Mr.  j  Philip  Lee  Warner's  New  Publications 

LELY  AND  THE  STUART  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS 

A  Study  of  English  Portraiture  before  and  after  Van  Dyck.    By  C.  H.  COLLINS  BAKER. 

With  nearly  250  Illustrations  (7  in  Colour).    In  2  Volumes,  4to.    375  numbered  copies  (350  for  sale),  buckram, 

£6  6s.  net ;  green  parchment,  £1  "js.  net,  the  set.  [Now  Ready. 

As  a  pioneer  work  on  what  is  possibly  the  last  period  of  painting  to  remain  unexplored,  this  study 
may  rank  as  the  most  important  contribution  to  Art  History  since  the  appearance  of  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle.  Even  if  it  were  not  the  only  authority  on  its  subject,  its  illustrations  and  the  complete 
lists  of  works  would  alone  make  it  an  indispensable  work  of  reference. 

*#*  The  Special  'Prospectus,  with  specimen  plate,  may  be  had  post  free. 


Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus 

An  Essay  by  ALICE  MEYNELL.  With  20  plates  in  Colour  after  the  water-colour  illustrations  by  R.  ANNING 
BELL,  R.W.S.   4to.  buckram,  16s.  net.    250  copies  on  hand-made  large  paper,  bound  whole  vellum  gilt,  £2  2s.  net. 

To  this  fine  volume  Author  and  Artist  have  alike  contributed  work  worthy  of  their  long-since  established  reputation.  These  qualities  in 
combination  must  appeal  to  all  who,  at  this  time,  seek  for  a  boo<c  not  only  excellent  in  itself,  but  also  of  a  character  consonant  with  the  Season. 


*I  The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius* 

Translated  by  GEORGE  LONG.  With  12  plates  in  colour  by  W.  RUSSELL 
FLINT.  (Popular  Edition.)  Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  ioj.  6d.  net  ;  green 
parchment,  15*.  net. 

"  In  all  points,  of  binding,  printing,  and  paper,  this  book  is  admirable." 

Oxford  Magazine. 


^  The  Scholar  Gypsy  and  Thy r sis 

By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    With  10  Water-colours  by  W.  RUSSELL 
FLINT  and  End-papers  by  E.  H.  NEW.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d. 
net  ;  parchment,  6.f.  net ;  morocco,  ivs.  6d.  net. 
"An  excellent  miniature  reproduction  of  Mr.  Flint's  illustrations.    .  .  .  Lovers 
of  Oxford  and  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  this  form." 

At/un&itm. 

THE  RICCARDI   PRESS  BOOKS* 
^  The_Heroes  ♦ 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.    With  12  plates  in  colour  by  W.  RUSSELL 
FLINT,  reproduced  by  the   Medici  Process.    500  copies.    4to.  Boards, 
£2  121.  6d.  net ;  limp  vellum,  £3  3s.  net.    10  copies  on  vellum,  .£15  15.1.  net. 
"  Mr.  Flint's  drawings  have  a  strong  charm  of  their  own.  .  .  admirably  suited 
to  the  highly  successful  method  of  reproduction." — Athenizttm. 

^  The  Ring  who  Knew  not  Fear 

By  O.  R.  Printed  in  the  new  "  eleven-point "  Riccardi  Fount.  425  copies. 
Boards,  51.  net ;  whole  pigskin,  12s.  6d.  net.  25  copies  on  large  paper,  pig- 
skin, 21s.  net.  iNoiu  Ready. 


Portrait  Medals  of  Italian  Artists 

of  the  Renaissance.*    By  G.  F.  HILL.    With  coloured  frontispiece  and 

32  collotype  plates.    4to,  cloth,  i6i.  net ;  green  parchment,  £1  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Could  hardly  have  been  better  done.  .  .  a  manual  for  the  student  and  a 
pleasant  book  of  reference  for  any  reader  interested  ...  in  Italian  art  and  history." 

The  Times, 


%  Vasari's   Lives  of  the  Painters, 

Sculptors  andArchiteets.*  Newly  translated  by  GASTON  DE  VE  RE' 
With  500  full-page  Illustrations  not  less  than  100  in  colour.  10  vols.  ;  each 
volume  sold  separately.  4to.  buckram,  £1  5s.  net ;  green  parchment,  £1  151. 
net ;  vellum  boards,  £2  2s.  net,  per  vol. 

[Vol  III.,  with  70  plates  (2d  in  colour),  just  ready. 

"  The  atmosphere,  the  vivacity,  and  assurance  ....  are  admirably  preserved. 

The  illustrations  deserve  high  praise." — Morning  Post. 


^  Scriptorum  Oasslcorum  Biblio- 

theca  Riccardiana."   Printed  in  the  Riccardi  Fount  in  blue  and  black. 
P.  VERGILI  M  ARONIS  OPERA  OMNIA.   After  the  "  Corpus  Poetarum 
Latinorum."   2  vols.    500  copies.    Boards,  £1  11s.  6d.  net ;  limp  vellum, 
£2  12s.  6d.  net.    10  on  vellum,  £31  10s.  net. 

CATULLI,  TIBULLI,  PROPERTI  CARMINA. 
QUINTI  HORATI  FLACCI  OPERA  OMNIA. 

Each  in  1  vol.,  after  the  Oxford  Texts.  1,000  copies  each.  Boards,  £1  if, 
net ;  limp  vellum,  £1  11s.  6d.  net,  each.    14  on  vellum,  .£21  net,  each. 


*  A  Special  Prospectus  of  each  book  so  marked  may  be  had  post  free  on  request.  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Riccardi  Press  Books,  with  specimen  pages  and  3  coloured  plates,  post  free.  Mr.  Lee  Warner's 
Illustrated  List  of  New  Books  post  free. 


The  Medici  Prints 

The  Medici  Society  begs  to  intimate  to  those  who  contemplate  selecting  Medici  Prints  as  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS  that  orders 
should  be  placed  EARLY  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  delay  or  disappointment.    Among  the  latest  Prints  are  : — 


Special  GIORGIONE  :  The  Madonna  Enthroned 

1912  (Castelfranco).    28^  by  20^  in.  2$s. 

Italian  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  (?):  Madonna  Litta 

XLIX.  (Hermitage).    16  by  12V  in.    300  copies     3U.  6J. 

Italian  MELZI  ?  [LUINI  ?  ?].  La  Columbina 

XLVII.  (Hermitage).    19!  by  15^  in.    300  copies  35*. 

English  CONSTABLE  :  The  Corn  Field 

XXIX.  (National  Gallery).    I7f  by  15  in.  2ir. 

English  REYNOLDS  :  Miss  Bowles 

XXVII.  (Wallace  Collection).    i8|  by  14^  in.  21;. 


English  REYNOLDS  :  Mrs.  Hoare  and  her  Infant  Son 

XXVIII.  (Wallace  Collection).    18J  by  15  in.  21*. 

English  WHISTLER:  Portrait  of  his  Mother 

XXV.  (Luxembourg).    17  by  19  in.                    ijs.  6d. 

Flemish  REMBRANDT  :  A  Young  Warrior 

XXVIII.  (Glasgow).    26  by  20  in.  25*. 

Flemish  VANDYKE  :  Maria  Luisa  de  Tassis 

XIX.  (Leichtenstein).    25^  by  18  in.                  22s.  6ii. 

French  CLAUDE  GELLEE  :  Landscape  with  Rest 

XI.  on  the  Flight  (Dresden).    I5jjby20fin.    22*.  6d. 


***  Postage  extra,  6d.  per  print. 

•     The  Medici  Society's  complete  Prospectus  and  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  6d.,  post  free.    Notes  on  the  Framing 
of  Pictures,  with  18  Plates  in  colours  and  Gold,  and  short  Catalogue,  Is.,  post  free.   Summary  List  post  free. 


PHILIP  LEE  WARNER,  Publisher  to  The  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  7  Grafton  Street,  London,  W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  F..C,  and  Published  by  Recinai.d  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London  — Saturday,  30  November,  191a. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  tone  of  the  international  situation  seems  gradu- 
ally to  improve,  and  even  Servia  is  adopting  a  sensible 
and  non-provocative  attitude.  The  fact  is  that  nobody 
except  a  few  military  men  in  Austria,  and  possibly 
Russia,  wants  to  fight,  and  the  Allies  have  sense  enough 
to  see  that  they  stand  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
gains  in  the  war  if  once  the  big  Powers  take  a  hand. 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  made  a  speech  early  in 
the  week  which  a  few  French  journals  seem  to  consider 
provocative,  but  the  tone  of  all  the  German  newspapers 
inspired  by  their  Foreign  Office  gives  the  lie  to  this 
view. 

While  Servia  has  become  moderate  and  non-provoca- 
tive, Greece  has  suddenly  appeared  on  the  Albanian 
scene  as  the  fire-eater,  and  her  ships  have  been  throw- 
ing shells  into  the  unprotected  town  of  Avlona.  This 
has  roused  resentment  in  Italy  not  unnaturally.  Per- 
haps this  little  fusillade  is  intended  as  a  recognition  of 
the  new  Albanian  Commonwealth  which  has  been  re- 
cently constituted — as  farcical  a  proceeding  as  the 
"  bombardment  ".  Greece  has  been  making  herself  quite 
ridiculous  enough  during  the  last  few  days,  and  will 
soon  lose  again  what  small  increase  of  prestige  she  had 
acquired.  But  now  she  is  going  to  take  part  in  the 
peace  negotiations  after  all  ! 

It  really  looks  as  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  at  last 
to  get  his  Conference  of  Ambassadors  at  work,  and 
perhaps  in  London.  This  is  to  be  a  kind  of  diplomatic 
clearing-house,  and  if  it  works  well  may  serve  a  most 
useful  purpose.  We  do  not  think  such  speeches  as 
those  of  the  German  Chancellor  do,  or  are  intended  to, 
impede  this  work  of  peace ;  on  the  contrary  there  are 
distinctly  signs  that  he  has  cleared  rather  than  befogged 


the  air.  And  M.  Poincare's  statement  to  the  Chamber 
can  but  strengthen  Sir  E.  Grey's  hands  and  facilitate 
the  Conference. 

Canada's  gift  of  three  Dreadnoughts  is  a  clear  recog- 
nition that  the  British  Navy  has  retired  into  home 
waters.  "  Twelve  years  ago  ",  said  Mr.  Borden,  "  the 
British  Navy  and  the  British  Flag  were  predominant 
in  every  ocean  of  the  world  and  along  the  shores  of 
every  continent.  To-day  they  are  predominant  no- 
where but  in  the  North  Sea."  Mr.  Borden  defines 
Canada's  offer  to  the  Admiralty  as  an  attempt  to  make 
up  for  "  this  unfortunate  but  necessary  "  concentration. 
The  position  of  the  Canadian  battleships  is  a  compro- 
mise. They  are  to  be  built  in  Great  Britain  and  to  be 
entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  Imperial  Government 
for  common  defence  ;  but  they  are  the  nucleus  of  a  Cana- 
dian fleet — to  be  withdrawn  when  an  independent 
Canadian  unit  is  formed.  The  British  Government,  in 
return,  is  quite  reasonably  expected  regularly  to  admit 
a  Canadian  Minister  to  meetings  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence. 

Whence  came  the  idea  of  an  Indian  Volunteer  Fleet? 
Perhaps  the  Gaekwar  is  anxious  to  recover  some  of 
the  reputation  he  lost  at  the  Durbar.  The  idea  had 
better  be  dropped.  The  native  States  already  contri- 
bute handsomely  to  the  Army.  Few  or  none  of  them 
have  revenues  large  enough  to  spare  the  price  of  a 
warship.  The  premier  State  has  under  three  millions 
a  year,  and  only  three  of  the  States  exceed  one  million. 
Among  the  people  of  India  it  would  be  construed  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  It  would  better  suit  Oriental  ideas 
if  the  Sovereign  Power  levied  a  benevolence  rather  than 
depend  on  a  voluntary  contribution. 

Everybody  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Churchill  that 
at  any  rate  something  had  been  done  to  improve  the 
lot  of  naval  officers  and  men.  Pay  has  at  any  rate 
been  raised  ;  but  one  must  agree  with  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  that  not  nearly  enough  has  been  done.  Espe- 
cially the  officers'  claims  have  not  been  satisfied.  It 
is  a  commonplace  of  all  parties  and  all  people  that 
our  national  existence  hangs  on  the  Navy,  which  is  to 
say,  on  the  naval  officer.    The  naval  officer  is  on  the 
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whole  the  finest  type  this  country  produces,  and  we  pay 
him  a  miserable  pittance.  A  naval  officer's  earnings 
of  a  lifetime  would  hardly  make  enough  to  float  a 
bogus  company;  yet  he  has  to  keep  afloat  England's 
first  (and  last)  line  of  defence. 

Captain  Charlton,  Assistant  Director  of  Torpedoes, 
was  virtually  a  witness  for  the  defence  before  the 
Marconi  Committee  on  Monday.  He  approached  the 
whole  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperial 
strategy  ;  and  he  very  keenly  insisted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  necessity  for  speed  and  decision.  Captain  Charl- 
ton admitted  that  the  Marconi  Company  had  got  a  very 
good  contract;  but  he  was  glad  they  had  not  been 
"  cut  down  ".  The  Admiralty  has  looked  all  along  at 
the  chief  necessity,  which  is  to  get  in  first  with  an 
Imperial  chain  of  stations.  The  Government  which  gets 
in  first  will  choose  its  own  wave-lengths,  and  the  "  right 
of  way  ".  Captain  Charlton  pointed  the  necessity  for 
speed  by  informing  the  Committee  that  two  other 
Governments  already  have  a  complete  list  of  stations. 
Their  schemes,  in  fact,  are  as  advanced  as  ours — on 
paper. 

There  has  been  a  sort  of  triangular  duel  this  week 
on  compulsory  service  between  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Haldane,  and  Mr.  Seely,  with  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  sort 
of  referee.  Against  the  soldier  who  has  been  fighting 
all  his  life  we  have  a  famous  lawyer-wirepuller  and  an 
ex-officer  of  some  quarter-trained  irregular  troop. 
The  soldier  says  we  must  have  compulsory  service ;  the 
others  know  so  much  more  than  he,  they  laugh  at  the 
idea.  Was  not  Mr.  Seely  himself  a  leader  of  Volun- 
teers in  the  South  African  war,  and  did  not  we  win? 
Lord  Roberts  was  there  too,  no  doubt ;  but  that  was 
an  accident.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  true  vein,  pats  both 
sides  back  on  the  back  ;  and  puts  his  award  in  the  form 
of  future  wonder  that  "  we  should  have  turned  a  heed- 
less and  inattentive  ear  to  the  warnings,  full  of  weight 
and  full  of  experience,  of  the  greatest  soldier  we  were 
privileged  to  possess  ". 

Major-General  May's  lecture  on  "  Ireland  and 
National  Defence  "  at  the  United  Service  Institution 
last  Wednesday  was  well  worth  the  attention  both  of 
civilians  and  soldiers.  It  dealt  largely  with  history ; 
and,  all  political  controversy  apart,  the  strategical 
importance  to  England  of  the  other  island  was  well 
shown  by  its  frequent  choice  as  objective  by  our  enemies. 
Spain  and  France,  more  than  once,  have  attempted  its 
invasion.  General  May  also  vividly  brought  home  to  one 
the  part  the  Irish  soldier  has  taken  in  the  great  cam- 
paigns of  our  history,  and  the  large  quota  of  men,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  she  has  contributed.  We 
all  know  that  the  Irish  make  splendid  soldiers.  But 
few  of  us  perhaps  realise  how  many  men  Ireland 
contributed  to  the  great  wars  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington,  not  to  speak  of  later  times. 

"  From  the  position  he  holds  Mr.  Bonar  Law  may  at 
any  time  be  in  control  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
,  of  India."  It  was  thus  that  Lord  Crewe  opened,  on 
Wednesday,  at  Cheltenham  a  detailed  criticism  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  suggestions  as  to  a  fiscal  policy  for  India. 
On  the  same  day  Lord  Lansdowne  presented,  in  almost 
equal  detail,  the  argument  for  reciprocal  tariffs.  Since 
the  big  Unionist  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  Tariff 
Reform  has  again  pushed  into  the  foreground.  Govern- 
ment speakers  may  affect  to  believe  it  is  a  topic  whose 
interest  has  expired.  But  on  what  other  subject  would 
an  audience  patiently  hear  so  much  detailed  and  difficult 
exposition  as  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Lansdowne  ventured 
upon  at  Wednesday's  meetings?  Tariff  Reform  remains 
for  the  ordinary  elector  easily  the  most  absorbing  of 
political  questions. 

All  the  evidence  to  be  heard  by  the  Select  Committee 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  Sir  Stuart  Samuel's  seat 
was  taken  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  An  interesting 
side  point  was  mentioned  as  to  the  common  informer's 


action.  It  has  been  natural  to  ask  how  many  common 
informers  can  sue?  There  were  four  actions,  it  seems, 
begun.  One  was  withdrawn,  one  is  in  "abeyance" 
and  the  other  two  gentlemen,  said  Sir  Stuart  Samuel, 
thought  he  owed  them  each  ^46,000. 

Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  dealings  of  various 
kinds — loans  and  tenders  for  Indian  Bills  and  so  on 
— which  the  Montagu  company  had  with  the  Indian 
Government  in  common  with  other  firms.  Sir  Stuart 
Samuel  and  Mr.  Franklin,  members  of  the  firm,  de- 
scribed the  instructions  for  purchasing  silver  secretly,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  silver  syndicate  of  four  firms  in  Bombay 
cornering  the  market  and  raising  prices  against  the 
Indian  Government.  ^5,000,000  worth  of  silver  was 
bought,  and  a  commission  of  an  eighth,  the  usual  silver 
broker's  commission,  was  charged.  Mr.  L.  Abrahams, 
an  assistant  under-secretary  of  the  India  Office,  stated 
that  no  contracts,  except  for  goods  in  the  stores  depart- 
ment, were  considered  to  be  subject  to  the  Act  of 
George  III.  affecting  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Danckwerts,  Sir  Stuart  Samuel's 
counsel,  intimated  that  his  contention  would  be  that 
the  Act  of  George  III.  related  to  the  public  services 
in  Great  Britain  alone  and  not  to  India. 

"  Sometimes  I  stroll  in  to  see  what  is  going  on  " — 
that  daring  gibe  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  week  ago  shows 
well  what  the  Government  really  think  of  their  Home 
Rule  comedy  at  Westminster.  It  is  the  best  thing 
he  has  said  for  a  long  while  past.  There  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind  so  amusing  since  Mr.  Balfour  said 
— ■"  I  have  not  seen  the  '  Times  '  to-day  ".  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  as  much  bored  by  the  speeches  of  his  col- 
leagues poor  Mr.  H.  Samuel  and  Sir  John  Simon,  and 
the  others,  who  are  pretending  their  best  to  be  great 
Home  Rulers,  as  Mr.  Balfour  was  bored  by  the  leading 
articles  in  the  chief  organ  of  his  party  !  How  all  these 
log-rolling  Radical  Ministers  do  love  and  admire  one 
another's  best  efforts  ! 

"  Sometimes  I  stroll  in  "  expresses,  indeed,  the  bored, 
languid  attitude  of  the  whole  political  public  towards 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  "  debates  ".  The  public 
just  glances  through  the  glass  doors  :  then  it  turns 
away  listlessly.  It  does  not  even  desire  to  stroll  in. 
The  thing  has  lost  all  salt  and  savour.  It  is  flat  and 
dreary.  The  guillotine  is  fast  guillotinipg  itself  out. 
But,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  we  shall  have  a 
reaction  against  the  whole  baneful  thing  presently. 
There  will  be  a  White  Terror  which  will  snuff  out  the 
last  of  the  Billaud-Carnots  on  the  Government  benches. 

After  the  Home  Rule  guillotine  on  Monday — and 
after  twelve  o'clock — the  Government  took  their  reso- 
lutions on  the  Pilotage  Bill.  Now  this  is  another  of 
what  may  be  styled  the  Government  "  caterpillar  "  bills 
— it  proposes  to  hatch  out  a  new  lot  of  Government 
grubs — Radical  butlers  perhaps  among  them  ! — to  eat 
up  -the  substance  of  the  "Commonwealth".  It 
brought  to  their  feet  two  protesting  members  of  the 
Government  party,  Mr.  Booth  and  another.  These 
gentlemen  declared  earnestly  that  the  Government,  in 
doing  this  sort  of  thing,  and  doing  it  after  midnight, 
was  straining  the  loyalty  of  its  supporters.  And  having 
said  this,  the  two  honourable  gentlemen  subsided.  It 
is  the  understood  thing  that  after  an  honourable  gentle- 
man protests  on  his  soul  and  on  his  conscience  against 
the  Government,  he  shall  next  proceed  to  go  meekly 
into  the  Government  lobby. 

"  What  phantoms  we  are  and  what  phantoms  we 
pursue  !  "  said  Burke.  But  when  we  hear  warm  pro- 
tests like  these  against  the  Government,  by  their  sup- 
porters, and  directly  afterwards  witness  their  cold  votes 
in  favour  of  the  Government,  we  feel  that  Burke's  say- 
ing could  be  much  improved  on  for  House  of  Commons 
purposes  to-day.  Mr.  Booth  and  his  fellow  sufferers 
must  indeed  feel  after  their  honest  protest  and  dishonest 
votes — or,  it  may  be,  their  dishonest  protests  and 
honest  votes — "  what  humbugs  we  are  and  what  hum- 
bugs we  pursue  ". 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to  open 
the  roaring  land  campaign,  it  is  said,  at  Swindon  or 
Reading.  He  is  to  start  almost  at  once,  and  even  a  day 
in  December  has  been  talked  of.  In  fact,  the  December 
Massacres  of  the  Tory  tyrants — and  we  suppose  that 
the  signal  to  begin  will  be  a  peal  of  bells  from  every 
tin  chapel  in  Little  Bethel — as  in  the  French  Revolution 
it  was  a  clash  from  the  church  of  S.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois. 

Mr.  George  defined  himself  to  the  Liberal  women 
of  Wales  on  Tuesday  as  a  suffraget  of  the  Nor- 
wegian type.  He  stands  between  the  Labour  men  and 
the  supporters  of  the  late  Conciliation  Bill.  Mr. 
George  would  be  satisfied  with  votes,  as  in  Norway, 
for  women  householders  and  the  wives  of  married  elec- 
tors ;  and  he  urges  suffragets  of  all  parties  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  "  Norwegian  "  amendment  to  the 
Suffrage  Bill.  Mr.  George  seems  clearly  to  appre- 
ciate the  effect  upon  public  opinion  of  the  suffragette 
raid  upon  the  mails.  Every  suffraget  with  the  least  repu- 
tation to  lose  has  in  panic  separated  himself  from  these 
outrages.  Particularly  we  admire  the  courage  of  Mr. 
Lansbury,  who  boldly  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
and  at  a  meeting  called  in  his  honour  by  the  W.S.P.U., 
confessed  that  he  had  "  qualms  "  as  to  the  pillar-boxes. 

"  He  took  my  seat,  Mr.  Speaker  !  " — the  affair  this 
week  between  Sir  William  Byles,  Lib.,  and  Mr. 
Duncan,  Lab.,  recalls  that  tremendous  escapade  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Macdona.  The  question 
before  the  House  was  whether  Sir  William  Byles  had 
a  right  to  take  Mr.  Duncan's  seat  in  Mr.  Duncan's 
absence  or  whether  Mr.  Duncan  had  a  right  to  sit  on 
Sir  William  Byles  when,  on  returning,  he  found  Sir 
William  Byles  sitting  on  his  seat.  And  yet  the  Liberal 
Press  would  have  us  believe  that  the  difficulty  of  seats, 
as  between  Liberals  and  Labour  members,  has  been 
settled  ! 

That  touchy  subject,  payment  of  members,  "  in- 
sinuated "  itself,  as  Mr.  Thorne  would  say,  into  the 
Committee  on  the  Trades  LTnion  Bill  this  week ;  and, 
think  of  it,  the  thing  of  which  it  is  bad  style  to  speak 
was  raised  this  time  by  the  Coalition  party  itself  !  It 
is  no  longer  Mr.  Bird,  Tory  M.P.  who  is  to  blame  but 
Mr.  Bowerman,  Labour  M.P.  The  Labour  members  are 
actually  taking  precautions  lest  the  House  of  Commons 
should  stop  the  pay  which  the  House  voted  itself — and 
this  though  Mr.  Balfour  declared  this  week  "  They 
earn  it  ".  A  great  many  years  ago  the  Saturday 
Review  spoke  of  the  "  protected  ability  "  of  members 
of  Parliament.  Well,  history  has  repeated  itself  : 
ability  to-day  is  protecting  itself  on  the  Coalition 
benches. 

The  Shipping  Federation  in  the  character  of  fairy 
godmother  is  a  blessed  change.  It  has  announced  that 
it  will  raise  the  wages  of  seamen  all  round  the  coast 
from  next  January.  Nothing  has  happened  but  an  access 
of  enthusiasm  due  to  the  state  of  trade,  which  in  its 
opinion  warrants  the  increase.  There  has  been  no 
pressure  from  unions ;  and  indeed  the  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
men's Union  has  an  agreement  with  shipowners  that 
there  shall  be  no  increase  until  next  June.  Nevertheless 
their  men  are  to  have  their  share  of  the  earlier  rise.  No 
public  body  was  ever  so  cruelly  misunderstood  as  the 
Shipping  Federation.  During  the  strikes  it  was  accused 
of  being  responsible  for  cutting  down  wages ;  though 
really  it  had  no  control.  Now  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
power  to  regulate  wages  it  bursts  out  with  this  act  of 
gratuitous  benevolence.  The  misunderstanding  would 
be  complete  if  in  future  anybody  got  the  credit  or 
discredit  but  the  Federation. 

Two  witnesses  before  the  Putumayo  Committee  illus- 
trate how  mental  bias  affected  the  views  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  directors.  The  statements  of  Hardenburg  pub- 
lished by  "  Truth  "  in  1909  were  available,  but  they 
preferred  to  believe  that  Hardenburg  was  crooked.  They 
may  cite  in  their  favour  that  the  witness  who  prepared 
Hardenburg's  account  believes  that  before  August  1909 


they  could  not  have  known  anything  about  the  atrocities. 
The  auditor,  Mr.  Gielgud,  who  went  out  in  1910,  re- 
ported that  the  conditions  had  been  entirely  misrepre- 
sented. The  Directors,  he  said,  had  to  choose  between 
his  report  and  the  allegations,  and  they  came,  wrongly 
he  admitted,  to  the  conclusion  that  his  statement  was 
the  more  accurate. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Corporation,  dwelt,  not  perhaps  without  side 
reflexion,  upon  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Union  with 
England.  But  if  contemporary  politics  were  unavoid- 
ably in  Mr.  Balfour's  thoughts,  they  did  not  intrude 
in  any  party  fashion.  Merely  he  lingered  upon  a  chap- 
ter of  history.  Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  strongest 
argument?  His  hearers  must  have  found  it  difficult,  as 
he  spoke,  to  realise  that  serious  politicians  cherish  the 
idea  of  undoing  the  piece  of  history  which  he  cele- 
brated. 

Scotchmen,  says  Mr.  Balfour,  have  solved  the  problem 
of  the  larger  patriotism  which  Lord  Milner  has  this 
week  asked  of  the  Empire.  They  have  discovered  that 
the  sense  of  nationality  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
separate  history  are  not  antagonistic,  but  helpful,  to 
Imperial  feeling,  and  to  a  view  of  the  Empire  as  a  great 
State.  Canada  and  Australia,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  must 
follow  the  history  of  Scotland.  They  must  "cultivate 
that  feeling  of  nationality  for  themselves — the  Canadian 
for  the  Canadians,  the  Australian  for  the  Australians, 
but  all  for  the  British  Empire  ".  Scotchmen  have 
always  held  themselves  up  as  patterns  for  the  world  : 
so  that  they  should  be  the  model  for  the  Empire  is  mere 
modesty  ! 

Dr.  Gow  has  not  succeeded  in  his  bold  attempt  to 
prove  Westminster  School  to  be  a  charity  school ;  but 
he  has  saved  some  £700  per  annum  to  the  school.  He 
claimed  absolute  exemption  on  this  ground  from  paying 
inhabited  house  duty ;  and  in  the  first  instance  the  Tax 
Commissioners  were  persuaded  into  remitting  the  whole 
assessment  of  ^1041.  It  was  certainly,  as  the  Solicitor- 
General  said,  strange  to  maintain  that  this  great 
school,  where  Dryden  and  other  great  men,  and  many 
Judges  now  on  the  Bench  were  educated,  was  a  charity 
school.  Mr.  Justice  Horridge  has  held  that  the  school 
is  not  a  charity,  notwithstanding  its  King's  Scholars, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  ^1041  is  not  saved  ;  but  on 
another  legal  ground  the  £700  which  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  demanded  is  not  to  be  paid. 

Only  very  recently  called  barristers  will  read  without 
some  kind  of  emotion  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rance.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  was  so  familiar  a  name — » 
for  better,  for  worse — with  the  Bar  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  dead.  He  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
seemed  to  run  Ln  couples,  and  now  both  are  gone. 
"  Jack  Lawrance  "  had  a  fine  presence;  his  tall,  com- 
manding figure  rather  suggested  a  soldier  than  a  lawyer. 
Law  was,  indeed,  less  his  strong  point  than  common 
sense.  He  knew  a  good  deal  of  men  and  women,  and 
that  for  much  work  in  the  courts  is  more  serviceable  than 
scientific  law ;  unfortunately  it  is  also  much  scarcer 
there. 

Father  Vincent  de  Paul  Bailly,  the  Assumptionist 
founder  of  "  La  Croix  ",  the  great  Catholic  paper,  and 
of  the  "  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse  ",  has  died  this 
week  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  started  as  a  telegraphist, 
attached  to  the  personal  service  of  Napoleon  III.  at 
S.  Cloud  and  at  the  Tuileries  ;  and  he  often  knew  better 
than  anyone  else  in  France  all  that  was  happening 
during  the  Crimean  war.  When  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  he  became  a  priest  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
Papal  Zouaves  at  the  battles  of  Mentana  and  Monte 
Rotondo,  and  to  the  French  Army  during  the  siege  of 
Metz  and  at  the  battles  of  Borny  and  Gravelotte. 

But  Father  Bailly  was  chiefly  notable  as  the  founder 
of  "  La  Croix  ".  "La  Croix  "  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  every  political  and  religious  movement  in 
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France  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Almost  at  the  start 
its  chief  object  was  to  rally  French  Catholics  to  the 
Republic  in  the  period  when  Leo  XIII.  issued  his 
famous  encyclical  "  Rerum  Novarum  "  on  16  February 
1892.  "  La  Croix  which  has  always  been  a  fighting 
paper,  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Ralliement  "  both 
in  and  out  of  season,  and  has  never  been  forgiven  by 
Royalists  or  Bonapartists  for  the  crusade  which  it  then 
preached  against  the  old  parties.  Notwithstanding 
this,  attempts  were  made  by  English  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  case  to  argue  that  "  La  Croix  "  was 
the  anti-Republican  organ  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Actually  "La  Croix"  regarded 
this  agitation  merely  as  a  pretext  for  attacking  the 
administration  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  George  Clutsam's  "  King  Harlequin  "  is  said  to 
be  the  first  opera  by  an  Englishman  ever  first  performed 
in  Germany.  This  may  be  so — its  treatment  by  the 
Berlin  critics  certainly  warrants  the  supposition.  "  As 
a  stranger  give  it  welcome  "  seems  to  be  the  motto 
of  these  gentry,  the  phrase  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
village  "There's  a  stranger;  'eave  a  brick  at  'im  ". 
The  opera  appears  to  have  succeeded  with  the  public ; 
and  the  correspondents  of  the  London  dailies  say  it  was 
praised  by  the  Press.  They  omit  to  say  that  the  praise 
was  of  the  well-known  quality  which  damns.  Mr. 
Clutsam  is  an  Australian.  Were  he  English,  he  would 
know  that  though  German  musicians  may  come  here 
in  shoals,  and  by  sponging,  or  charlatanising,  or  even 
genuine  talent  reap  fortunes,  no  English-speaking  musi- 
cian must  dare  to  attempt  winning  an  honest  success 
in  Germany. 

The  dinner  to  Mr.  William  Poel  was  tactful. 
Admirers  of  Mr.  Poel  were  uneasy.  Had  justice  been 
done?  Everyone  is  talking  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker; 
and  everyone  is  not  as  conscious,  as  is  Mr.  Barker 
himself,  of  the  debt  we  are  under  to  Mr.  Poel.  So  a 
public  demonstration  that  Mr.  Barker,  at  any  rate,  is 
entirely  aware  of  his  obligation  was  timely.  Mr. 
Poel  was  the  pioneer  of  our  return  to  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  But  though  this  is  an  admitted  common- 
place among  his  friends  and  pupils,  it  was  only  just 
that  the  public  should  be  reminded.  Mr.  Poel  has  this 
week  formally  given  over  his  work  into  the  hands  of 
the  producer  of  "  A  Winter's  Tale"  and  "Twelfth 
Night". 

Mr.  Charles  Crombie  has  been  trying  to  arrange  an 
"English  Christmas"  at  the  "Bull",  Rochester,  in 
celebration  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  invented  it.  A 
merry  idea ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Crombie  cannot 
get  enough  people  to  make  up  the  party.  Everybody 
is  so  eager  to  keep  the  Dickens  annual  Christmas  at 
home  that  Dickens'  centenary  Christmas  at  Rochester 
will  not  be.  celebrated. 

"  My  bones  would  rest 
That  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour." 

It  is  the  Wheel  full  circle — Dickens  revenged  upon 
Dickens. 

"  Congregation  "  is  a  funny  Oxford  collection  of 
teachers,  tutors,  and  scholar-wirepullers,  which  has 
made  University  politics  the  jest  of  every  man  of  the 
world  that  has  troubled  to  consider  them.  This  body 
has  voted  in  favour  of  disestablishing  the  Church,  and 
indirectly  Christianity,  in  the  University.  However, 
Congregation  has  not  the  last  say.  Convocation  does 
at  least  number  a  great  many  voters  who  live  in  the 
world.  Truly  an  academic  caucus  is  a  fearsome  thing, 
especially  when  it  is  on  the  "  liberalising  "  path. 

Happily  the  undergraduate — the  thing  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  really  matters — is  eternal.  He  may 
change  his  skin  (or  clothes),  but  he  changes  not.  He 
may  just  stop  to  ask  "  What  do  these  feeble  dons?" 
but  he  turns  at  once  to  oilier  more  important  thoughts. 
Is  not  the  'Varsity  Rugger  match  to  be  played  on 
Tuesday  ? 


THE  LIE  OF  THE  LAND. 

IT  has  been  clear  for  some  time — the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  music-hall  speech  at  Aberdeen 
puts  it  past  doubt — that  the  Government  factions  mean 
to  concentrate  on  land.  They  are  going  to  make  a 
great  attack  on  the  counties  all  along  the  line.  Their 
plan  as  yet  may  be  somewhat  vague.  They  are  not 
quite  clear  whether  it  will  pay  them  better,  for  a  start, 
to  rob  the  landlords  outright  of  what  the  landlords  have 
left,  or  to  tempt  the  whole  body  of  farm  labourers 
throughout  the  country  by  promising  a  minimum  wage 
of  a  pound  a  week.  It  is  between  these  two  schemes 
they  waver  just  now.  But  they  will  settle  their  diffi- 
culties ere  long,  and  then  they  will  enter  on  such  a 
swearing,  tearing  campaign  as  has  not  been  known  in 
English  politics.  People  who  fancy  that  the  land  busi- 
ness is  "off"  make  the  mistake  of  their  lives;  the 
land  business  is  just  coming  on,  and  coming  as  it  has 
never  been.  We  shall  be  "  Back  to  the  Land  "  with 
a  vengeance  ere  the  next  election,  with  all  its  log-rolling 
lies,  is  on  us. 

This  is  why  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  the 
Unionists  are  to  hold  their  seats  in  the  counties,  even 
in  the  safest  counties,  they  should  be  agreed  and  precise 
on  their  land  policy.  They  must  not  crab  or  criticise — 
they  must  create.  They  must  be  agreed  and  precise 
not  only  about  small  holdings,  but  about  the  exact 
way,  the  scientific  way,  in  which  the  smallholders  are 
to  own  their  land.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  definite, 
simple  scheme  approved  and  put  forth  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Long  for  advancing  the  money  to  the  smallholders. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  really  serve  against  the  lures 
— lying,  very  likely,  still  lures — which  the  Government 
factions  are  now  working  up  for  the  next  election. 
We  must  show  the  poor  and  deserving  workers  in  the 
villages  how  they  can  get  not  only  some  land  but  the 
money  to  own  it  as  freehold  and  to  work  it.  Nothing 
else  will  in  the  smallest  degree  avail  if  we  are  to  go 
on  at  all  with  the  small-holdings  policy,  and  if  we 
are  to  go  on  at  all  as  the  country  party,  as  the  party 
of  the  land. 

Let  there  be  no  possible  mistake  about  this  ;  it  is 
no  use  on  earth  talking  about  Land  to  the  English 
villager  unless  you  talk — very  definitely— about  Money 
at  the  same  time.  You  might  as  well  dangle  before  a 
perch  a  hook  without  the  brandling  worm  on  it.  He 
knows  he  cannot  work  the  land  without  the  money. 
He  knows  he  cannot  own  it  without  money.  Obviously 
that  is  why  under  the  present  miserable  Radical  plan 
he  is  not  eager  to  own.  "  It's  the  land  he  is  out  for  " 
says  the  reformer  on  the  Unionist  side  and  on  the 
Radical  side.  Yes,  but  it  is  the  money  he  must  be  out 
for,  too,  if  he  is  to  make  anything  of  that  land. 

At  the  back  of  the  land  idea  is  the  money  reality. 
When  the  Unionist  party  thoroughly  grips  this,  and 
acts  bravely  on  it,  its  land  policy  will  be  live,  strong, 
convincing.    It  can  never  be  so  before. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  at 
Aberdeen  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  leading 
Unionist  paper.  The  "  Times  ",  which  is  usually  so 
full  and  painstaking  in  its  reports  of  speeches,  com- 
pressed it  into  a  column,  and  did  not  regard  its  refer- 
ences to  land  as  worth  editorial  attention.  They  knew 
better  in  Scotland  !  We  have  a  report  of  the  speech, 
for  example,  in  the  "Aberdeen  Free  Press"  which 
fills  over  four  close  printed  columns  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  far  the  most  important  things  in  the  speech 
are  its  railing,  savage  passages  on  the  land  question 
in  England  and  in  Scotland.  They  show  that  the 
extremists  have  had  their  way  in  the  Cabinet.  These 
passages  whipped  his  hearers  into  a  froth  of  enthusiasm, 
and  Sir  William  Robertson  immediately  after  the  speech 
put  it  to  the  meeting. — Did  they  not  feel  they  were 
entering  on  "  a  holy  crusade  "  !  We  have  examined 
the  speech.  We  are  impressed  by  its  power — its  power 
of  falsifying  essential  truths  that  relate  to  the  holding 
of  land,  to  the  whole  land  system  of  England  and  of 
Scotland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  dropped 
the  partridge.    He  no  longer  insists  that  land,  which 
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ought  to  wave  with  golden  corn — we  seem  to  remember 
this  phrase  was  once  favoured  by  Mr.  John  Morley 
when  years  had  not  yet  fully  brought  "  the  philosophic 
mind  — is  given  over  to  wastes  that  partridges  may 
thrive  and  tyrant  Tories  shoot.  Somebody  has  told 
him — Mr.  Harcourt  or  Mr.  Buxton  or  somebody  in 
print  perhaps — that  partridges  go  not  with  wastes  and 
forests  but  with  good  farming.  He  has  dropped  rabbits 
too — which  a  few  months  ago  were  to  pay  the  Insur- 
ance Act  fines  of  the  "  thousand  little  Tsars  ".  He 
now  rests  his  case  on  the  deer  and  the  grouse. 

"We  know",  he  says,  "the  story  of  the  High- 
lands !  Devasted  and  depopulated  districts  that 
used  to  be  thronged  with  people,  who  supplied  the  best 
warriors  that  the  Empire  ever  sent  for  to  do  battle  for 
it,  whole  tracts  of  it  lying  waste,  turned  over  to  deer 
and  grouse.  How  many  battalions  of  deer  did  they 
send  to  South  Africa?  And  if  there  ever  should  be 
an  invader  of  this  land  do  you  think  the  foe  is  going 
to  be  scared  off  by  flights  of  grouse?  "  He  has  been 
reading  not,  we  suspect,  the  history  of  the  Boer  War. 
He  does  not  care  for  that  history,  as  his  angry  dis- 
cussion with  Lord  Savile  a  few  years  ago  showed.  For 
one  thing,  perhaps,  his  side  did  not  win  in  that  war. 
It  looks  more  as  if  he  had  read  in  the  very  popular 
histories  of  the  way  William  the  Conqueror  "  devas- 
tated and  depopulated  " — we  believe  that  is  the  exact 
phrase,  oddly  enough — the  villages  of  the  New  Forest 
all  for  the  sake  of  "  selfish  sport  "  ;  and  pulled  down 
ever  so  many  churches — where  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  only  wants  to  pull  down  their  endowments. 

That  story  of  the  Highlands,  like  the  story  of  the 
Conqueror  and  the  New  Forest,  is  of  course  nothing 
if  not  an  untrue  story.  The  absurdity  of  the  talk  about 
red  deer  and  red  grouse  doing  the  people  of  Scotland 
out  of  their  rights  has  been  proved  afresh  quite  lately. 
The  demonstration  at  the  Forest  of  Atholl  two  or  three 
years  ago  silenced  that  talk  for  a  time.  Even  the 
Radicals,  who  at  Lord  Tullibardine's  invitation  visited 
the  Forest  and  examined  the  land,  gave  it  up  for  a 
bad  business.  They  had  consciences.  They  had  some 
sense  of  responsibility.  So  they  agreed  that  there  was 
not  much  to  be  done  with  a  very  large  portion  of  that 
Forest,  which  was  given  over  to  peat  and  heather  and 
deer  and  grouse  instead  of  to  "golden  corn".  But' 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  leaves  his  conscience 
in  all  these  matters  in  the  keeping  of  Carnarvon  ;  whilst 
as  for  responsibility,  seriously,  has  anyone  ever  accused 
the  nimblest  of  all  the  modern  demagogues  of  a  virtue 
as  lumbering  as  that?  His  particular  form  of  genius  in 
politics  does  not  call  for  such  a  thing  as  responsibility. 

Some  have  described  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  fond  of  flinging  mud  about.  It  was  said  he  flung 
mud  in  the  Limehouse  speech.  He  reminds  us  more 
of  a  celebrated  character  in  fiction — ever  "sifting  in 
the  national  cinderheap  for  the  odds  and  ends  he  wanted, 
and  throwing  dust  about  into  the  eyes  of  other  people 
who  wanted  other  odds  and  ends  ".  The  Coalition 
party  just  now  is  out  for  odds  and  ends ;  that  is  its  idea 
indeed  of  what  Dickens  scornfully  styled  its  "  Parlia- 
mentary Duties  ". 

The  Aberdonians  are  thought  to  be  a  highly  intelligent 
people.  There  is  even  a  market  for  old  books  in  the 
Granite  City  ;  and  the  only  time  we  visited  the  place 
we  certainly  were  impressed  by  the  waiter  in  a  hotel 
there  who,  between  the  soup  and  the  fish,  discussed 
with  us  the  merits  of  a  small  181 1  reprint  of  Steevens' 
edition  of  Shakespeare  and  presented  us  with  a  much 
thumbed  little  copy  of  Hawthorne's  "  Twice  Told 
Tales  ",  one  of  his  favourite  books;  whilst  by  Deeside 
our  gillie  led  us  on  to  the  subject  of  Byron  in  Scotland 
when  the  pools  of  Glen  Tana  were  too  low  for  the 
salmon.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  Aberdonians  wildly 
cheered  and  laughed  over  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's clap-trap  last  week.  His  empty  metaphor 
about  the  flights  of  grouse  sent  them  into  shrieks  of 
laughter.  Loud  cheers  greeted  his  saying  that  "our 
social  and  economic  condition  is  pot-bound  by  the  feudal 
system.  It  has  no  room  to  develop.  Its  roots  are 
breaking  through.    Well,  let's  burst  it  ".    We  suppose 


that  at  the  end  of  the  week  a  section  of  Aberdeen  is  in 
the  humour  lor  valour  of  this  sort,  but  it  rather  shakes 
one  in  the  notion  that  the  Scottish  working  man  has  at 
least  some  education. 

So  much  for  the  second  man  in  the  Government ; 
what  of  the  attitude  on  the  land  question  of  the  first 
man  in  the  Government?    The  Prime  Minister  rarely 
stoops  to  clowning  and  to  clap-trap ;  and  his  form, 
Unionists  can  always  admit,   is  a  model  in  debate. 
No  English  statesman  ever  did  ill  deeds  in  better  style 
than  Mr.  Asquith — and  style  still  counts  a  little  in  our 
politics  except  among  the  most  brutal  minds.  But 
what  could  be  more  deplorable  in  its  way  than  the 
Prime  Minister's  attitude  towards  that  thing  which 
clean  Radicals  like  Sir  A.  B.  Markham  and  Sir  H. 
Raphael   regard   as   the    "  jackals'  "   land  inquiry? 
Plainly  enough,  the  Prime  Minister  detests  the  thing, 
and  detested  it  before  those  two  or  three  members  of 
his  party  broke  out  against  it.    He  knows,  as  every 
man    in    politics    knows,     that    it    is    a  sneaking, 
skulking,    skunking    kind    of    inquiry.      He  knows 
it    is   supported   by    money    secretly    subscribed  by 
rich    Radicals,    who   are   so    ashamed   of  their  act 
they    will  not  suffer   their   names  to   be  published. 
He  knows  it  is  backstairs  and  underhand  and  sly.  And 
his  short  annoyed  replies  to  all  who  question  him  in  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons  make  perfectly  clear 
his  feeling  of  disgust.    This  week  again  he  has  been 
questioned  ;  and  this  week  he  has  again  stiffly  denied 
that  a  penny  of  public  money  is  being  spent  on  this 
unclean  thing  or  that  any  official  has  given  a  minute 
of  public  time  to  it.    Yet  he  suffers  it  to  go  on  !  And 
by  and  by  he  intends,  we  fear,  to  turn  it  to  good 
account  for  his  own  ends  as  leader  of  the  Government 
party  !    The  Prime  Minister  is  not  above  looking  over 
the  hedge  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stealing 
the  horse. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  with  a  maladroitness,  we 
admit,  not  usual  with  him,  has   informed  the 
world  that  the  attack  on  the  Church  in  Wales  is  but 
preliminary  to  an  attack  on  the  Church  in  England.  The 
Welsh  dioceses  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  outwork  to 
be  taken  first  ;  their  reduction  being  calculated  to  give 
the  attacking  party  a  more  advantageous  position  for  the 
grand  assault  to  follow.    Mr.  George's  words  were  not 
precisely  ours  ;  he  said  that,  "  if  the  English  Church  did 
not  take  great  care,  its  turn  would  come  next  ".  Taking 
great  care  apparently  means  assisting   Mr.  George, 
or   at   least   allowing  him    unhindered,    to  disestab- 
lish and  disendow  the  Church  in  Wales  ;  and  as  English 
Churchmen,  including  their  bishops,  do  not  seem  at  all 
inclined  to  lend  Mr.  George  this  helping  hand,  we  sup- 
pose the  Church  in  England  must  expect  the  worst.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  unnamed  person  who  drew  this  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  "  in  conversation  ".     It  is  a  very 
useful  declaration  for  Churchmen  and  Unionists  of  all 
sorts  ;  which  we  are  very  sure  Mr.  George  would  never 
have  let  out,  had  he  thought  what  he  was  saying.  Or 
it  may  be  his  friend  published  a  confidential  remark. 
If  so,  it  is  not  our  fault.   If  the  world  has  been  let  into 
the  mind  of  Mr.  George  against  his  intention,  we  are 
none  the  less  honourably  free  to  take  stock  of  the  revela- 
tion. We  really  cannot  pretend  he  never  said  it  or  look 
the  other  way.    Then  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
repudiated  the  remark  ;  though  one  could  imagine  Mr. 
Asquith  requiring  him  to  do  so,  if  it  were  any  use  Mr. 
Asquith  requiring  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  do  anything. 
It  has  been  the  Liberal  cue  to  treat  English  disestab- 
lishment as  a  thing  entirely  remote,  not  a  question  of  the 
moment,  hardly  of  the  day  :  a  right  and  proper  ideal, 
a  Liberal  watchword  still,  but  not  business  in  any  sense  : 
nothing  that   we   Churchmen  need  trouble  ourselves 
about.     This  was  wise  tactics,  for  most  men  and  women 
find  it  difficult  to  realise  anything  not  at  their  doors.  The 
Anglican  is  an  Englishman  and  so  not  perfervid.  He 
would  take  disestablishment  in  Wales  more  philosophi- 
cally than  disestablishment  at  home.    There  was  also 
[«  B 
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this  very  important  point.  English  working  men,  espe- 
cially London  working  men,  care  not  now  one  straw  for 
Disestablishment ;  they  are  not  to  be  moved  by  any  of 
the  Liberationist  talk  ;  they  are  not  dissenters  ;  and  on 
the  whole,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  between  different 
religious  bodies,  they  prefer  the  Church.  Even  if  not 
friendly  to  the  Church,  they  have  given  up  expectation 
of  gain  to  themselves  from  the  spoils.  They  know  that 
if  the  Church  is  spoilt,  not  they  will  get  the  swag.  They 
are  after  other  things,  and  they  will  not  thank  any  party 
for  putting  their  business  behind  the  gigantic  job  of 
disestablishing  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  faux  pas  will  make  it  much  less  easy  for  him 
to  get  a  good  "  stance  "  amongst  London  working  men. 
Every  Unionist  speaker  will  now  explain  to  them  how 
little  time  the  attack  on  the  Church  of  England  will 
leave  the  Radical  party  for  things  working  men 
care  about.  It  will  have  no  time  for  Poor  Law, 
no  time  for  Education,  no  time  for  the  Eight 
Hours  Day,  no  time  for  Housing,  no  time  for 
extending  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage.  We 
shall  soon  have  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explaining  himself 
away,  and  his  colleagues  with  even  more  energy  ex- 
plaining him  away.  But  it  will  be  our  business  to  make 
it  too  late.  Church  men  and  women,  too,  and  all  Church 
organisations  will  take  Mr.  George  at  his  word  and  be 
ready.  Attacks  on  the  Church  bring  into  the  field  on 
our  side  forces  that  ordinarily  keep  outside  the  political 
arena.  Let  the  mass  of  English  Church  men  and  women 
realise  that  the  success  of  the  Radical  party  at  next 
election  stands,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  mean 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  work  will  be 
put  into  the  Unionist  campaign  that  never  has  been 
before.  Mr.  George  has  done  us  a  really  good  turn. 

The  debates  in  the  House  show  how  well  aware  is 
the  Government  of  the  bareness  of  their  case.  They 
treat  the  whole  business  as  though  they  disliked  it  and 
knew  their  own  best  men  disliked  it.  They  know  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  cry  is  but  a  survival  of  a  past 
political  age  ;  they  know  there  is  nothing  behind  it  but 
the  jealousy  of  Welsh  Methodist  ministers  and  the 
ancient  Liberalism  of  a  kind  of  middle-class  Nonconfor- 
mity that  is  itself  a  survival  and  almost  an  anachronism. 
No  wonder  the  Government  can  get  up  no  steam  :  no 
wonder  only  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  saved  them  from 
defeat  on  the  guillotine  motion.  Discussion  of  the  pro- 
posal to  disestablish  and  disendow  four  dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  appease  Protestant  Methodism  is 
to  be  stifled  by  the  vote  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  whole  matter  and  less  knowledge 
of  it.  This,  no  doubt,  is  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  Home 
Rule.  Wisely  Ministers  content  themselves  with  say- 
ing nothing,  and  if  they  must  say  something,  they  take 
care  that  it  comes  to  nothing.  Sir  John  Simon,  put  up 
to  defend  the  passing  of  the  Disestablishment  Bill  in  the 
interval  when  the  Second  Chamber  is  impotent,  says — 
How  can  you  lose  by  having  the  Bill  referred  to  a  Tory 
House  of  Lords  instead  of  to  an  impartial  reformed  one? 
The  Tory  House  of  Lords  he  knows  is  disabled,  while 
an  impartial  Second  Chamber  would  probably  throw 
out  the  Bill.  But  Sir  John  Simon  had  in 
mind,  of  course,  not  an  impartial  but  a  new  Radical 
Second  Chamber  set  up  by  the  Government.  Then 
when  it  is  true  we  should  not  gain  by  appealing  to  it. 
Only  on  that  assumption  is  there  any  sense  in  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  he  had  not  the  honesty  to  say  what  he  meant. 
It  would  not  sound  nicely  for  the  Solicitor-General  to  be 
assuming  that  the  Government  were  going  to  reform 
away  a  House  of  Lords  condemned  for  its  partisanship 
for  a  Chamber  equally  partisan,  but  in  the  Govern- 
ment's favour.  As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said,  Sir  John 
Simon  is  as  good  as  anybody  at  putting  a  case,  if  he 
has  one,  but  he  is  bad  at  inventing  one  when  he  has  not. 
The  Government  make  no  serious  attempt  to  argue 
their  case  on  this  Bill.  No  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  since  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  in  1893  ;  a  piece  of 
pleading  incomparably  superior  to  anything  he  or  any 
of  his  friends  has  done  since  on  this  question. 

The  truth  is  the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of 
the  attack  on  the  Church  by  the  plain  facts  of  the 


Church's  record.  The  Church  is  obviously  gaining 
ground  ;  she  is  doing  her  work  quietly  and  well ;  she 
looks  after  her  people  and  those  who  are  not  hers, 
especially  the  very  poor,  undisturbed  by  politics,  un- 
deterred by  threats ;  she  is  obviously  growing  in 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people.  They  see  that 
she  enters  into  their  lives  and  they  know  that  they 
have  a  right  to  go  to  her  for  spiritual  and  social  help. 
They  have  no  right  to  demand  this  from  any  other  body, 
and  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  Church, 
on  the  whole  they  get.  Go  to  the  Docks,  go  to  South 
London  and  see  what  the  really  poor  know  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  or  the  Nonconformists.  It  will  be  not  much 
more  than  by  repute ;  but  fortunately  the  Anglican 
clergyman  does  his  work  without  talking  about  it. 
When  Grey  in  the  early  'thirties  of  last  century  told  the 
Church  to  put  her  house  in  order,  she  had  much  to  put 
in  order.  She  took  the  warning  to  heart  and  began  to 
put  her  house  in  order,  and  the  threatened  stroke  was 
averted.  The  Liberal  Government  of  those  days  based 
their  case  against  the  Church  on  her  obvious  short- 
comings, and  consistently  they  warned  her  to  make  these 
good  or  expect  the  worst.  That  was  an  honourable 
position.  Now  they  do  not  tell  the  Church  in  Wales 
to  put  her  house  in  order,  but  hurry  to  dismantle  it 
before  the  order  is  complete.  They  are  alarmed  at 
seeing  order  growing  so  rapidly.  To  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  present-day  Church  scandals  they  have  to 
put  into  use  musty  stories  of  the  past.  The  Dis- 
establishment movement  is  rooted  in  antiquarianism  j 
which  the  Government  know,  and  know  that  for  that 
reason  the  people  care  nothing  about  it.  It  is  not  a  real 
issue,  it  is  not  a  live  one.  Nothing  keeps  even  its 
corpse  floating  but  party  organisation. 

What  single  living  issue  now  lies  behind  this  attack 
on  the  Church?  We  can  find  none  in  the  speeches  of 
Disestablishers.  The  talk  about  tithe  is  nothing. 
Neither  Government  nor  any  of  the  Radicals  trouble 
about  the  lay  owners  of  tithe,  a  point  we  are  glad  to  see 
Lord  Wolmer  is  raising.  That  shows  there  is  no 
reality  in  the  cry.  From  Radicals  themselves  we  gather 
that  the  only  living  force  in  the  present  demand  for 
Disestablishment  is  a  sense  of  social  inferiority.  If 
there  is  this  social  grievance,  how  will  Disestablishment 
cure  it  or  make  it  less?  You  can  sever  the  Church 
from  State  by  law,  you  can  take  away  the  Church's 
property  by  law,  but  you  cannot  by  any  law  make 
people  regard  others  as  their  equals  socially  if  they 
do  not.  Disestablishment  will  not  open  to  the  dis- 
senter the  door  of  any  country  house  now  closed  to 
him  ;  it  will  make  no  opening  in  the  circle  of  county 
families ;  if  the  Methodist  minister  was  not  the  squire's 
guest  along  with  the  rector  before,  he  will  not  be  after 
Disestablishment.  Socially  Disestablishment  can  do 
nothing  for  any  dissenter  who  has  or  thinks  he  has  a 
grievance  but  satisfy  a  petty  revenge.  It  will  not  touch 
facts. 


OUR  MILITARY  NEEDS. 

HOW  to  provide  an  army,  large  enough  and  trained 
well  enough  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  Empire  and 
to  be  an  asset  of  value  to  any  allies  we  may  possess, 
is  our  real  military  problem.  In  the  rival  schemes  of 
Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Roberts,  about  which  we  are 
now  hearing  so  much,  these  fundamental  points  have 
to  an  extent  become  obscured,  and  the  nearer  one  of 
purely  home  defence  has  occupied  the  stage.  As  a 
fact  neither  scheme  can  supply  us  with  the  force  we 
need  ;  and,  although  Lord  Roberts'  ideas  are  a  great 
advance  on  Lord  Haldane's,  opponents  of  the  National 
Service  League  arc  perhaps  justified  in  maintaining 
that  it  would  not  produce  the  force  its  advocates  claim. 
Nor  could  its  partially  trained  levies  hope  to  contend 
on  any  terms  of  equality  with  the  Continental  conscripts 
who  have  served  with  the  colours  for  eighteen  months 
or  two  years.  It  is  also  an  inherent  weakness  in  the 
National  Service  League's  position  that  it  is  open  to 
the  criticism  (as  in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette's  "  re- 
tort to  Lord  Curzon)  that  the  smaller  scheme  is  certain 
in  time  to  lead  to  the  larger  demand  for  conscription, 
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as  it  is  understood  on  the  Continent,  with  the  liability 
to  serve  abroad  in  case  of  war. 

The  Territorial  scheme  has  now  been  in  operation 
five  years,  and  it  has  had  the  advantage    of  being 
assisted  by  much  influence  outside  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment, mainly  it  is  true  by  Lord  Haldane's  political 
opponents.      King  Edward  interested  himself  person- 
ally in  the  matter,  and  appealed  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
of  counties  to  do  their  utmost  to  further  its  ends.  This 
they  have  done  in  no  half-hearted  fashion  ;  and  most 
other  men   of   local  influence  have  done  what  they 
could.      Nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  is  annually 
spent   on   the    venture,    and  considerable  sums  have 
been    expended    on    the   acquisition   of    ranges  and 
other  details.     In  addition,  a  very  adequate  staff  of 
regular  officers  has  been  provided  to  organise  matters. 
So  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  scheme  has  had  every 
advantage.     Yet,  after  five  years,  what  is  the  result? 
According  to  the  latest  returns  available — those  pre- 
sented  by    Lord   Herschell  to   the   House  of  Lords 
last  week — the  force  numbered  on  1  October  261,400 
odd    men  out    of   the    313,000    it    should   stand  at. 
In  other  words  it  is  nearly  52,000  men  short  of  the 
minimum  laid  down  by  the  Government.     But  this  is 
one   of  the   lesser  evils  from  which  it  suffers.  Its 
members  should  undergo  annually  a  period  of  fifteen 
days'  training  in  camp — not  a  very  arduous  require- 
ment— which   with   the  time  occupied  by  travelling, 
assembling  and  intervening  Sundays  must  be  reduced 
to  eleven  or  twelve  days'  actual  training.    Yet  no  more 
than  162,000  fulfilled  these  modest  conditions  ;  and 
only  143,408  men,  including  recruits,  qualified  them- 
selves in  musketry,  whilst  1325  officers  and  27,331  men 
were  absent  with  leave,  and  37  officers  and  61 19  men 
without.    Thus  if  all  the  musketry  efficients  attended 
camp  for  fifteen  days,  which  is  possibly  a  high  esti- 
mate, only  143,408— or  less  than  half  what  the  force 
should  consist  of — were  fully  trained  according  to  the 
standards  in  vogue.    It  is  thus  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  the  Territorial  system  has  broken  down,  without 
entering  into  the  question  of  whether,  even  if  the  force 
were  at  full  strength  and  had  fulfilled  all  its  require- 
ments, these  were  adequate,  or  whether  the  conditions 
under  which  they  serve  are  stringent  enough  to  enable 
it  to   be   used   to  the  best   advantage   on  the  out- 
break of  war.     On  this  point  at  any  rate  we  know 
that  nearly  every  independent  expert  considers  that  it 
is  not.    Moreover  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Balkan 
campaign  has  developed  into  an  issue  must  surely  once 
and  for  all  dispel  Lord  Haldane's  illusion    that  six 
months  will  be  available  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
wherein  to  train  the  men.   It  must  also,  as  Lord  Roberts 
points  out  in   his  letter  to   the  "  Times  ",  for  ever 
set  the  seal  on  Lord  Haldane's  claim  to  be  our  one 
and  only  fully  equipped  strategist.    Now  let  us  turn 
to  the  aims  of  the  National  Service  League,  as  pro- 
pounded by  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Curzon.  They 
advocate  compulsory  military  training  for  every  young 
man,  except  those  required  for  the  regular  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Police,  and  other  kindred  Services,  for  a 
definite  period  during  three  or  four  years  ;  and  these 
are  only  to  serve  at  home  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  an  invader.    It  is  hoped  that  in  a  protracted  war 
many  of  these  would  volunteer  to  serve  abroad.   But  this 
would  be  no  part  of  their  duty,  though  many  might 
come  forward.    This  is  of  course  an  immense  advance 
on  Lord  Haldane's  plan.     But  it  lays  itself  open  to 
the  oft-repeated  criticism  of  its  opponents  that  it  would 
avail  us  little  in  time  of  real  stress,  and  that  it  would 
simply  provide  us  with  a  mass  of  partially  trained  men, 
who,  as  they  stood,  would  be  useless  for  the  practical 
test  of  war;  and  we  must  admit,  whilst  recognising  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  League,  that  there  is  much 
in  the  contention.    Moreover,  the  advocates  of  this  plan 
— we  do  not  say  with  justice — obviously  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  insinuation  that  they  have  something  more 
in  their  minds;  for  it  is  difficult' to  understand  how  the 
League  can  consider  that  four  or  six  months'  partially 
trained  men  can  in  any  real  sense    be    regarded  as 
soldiers. 


So  far,  in  our  opinion,  neither  scheme  provides  the 
force  we  need  for  the  requirements  of  the  Empire, 
or  one    which   any    European    nation   would  regard 
seriously.    We  all  agree  that  our  Empire  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  strength  of  its  Navy,  and  that  in  all 
circumstances  it  must  be  paramount.     But  Lord  Hal- 
dane   also   maintains    that    no   nation    hitherto  has 
attempted  to  have  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy, 
which  is  untrue.      Surely  it  is  patent  to  anyone  that 
Germany,  besides  possessing  a  supreme  army,  is  also 
aiming  at  a  supreme  navy,  and  has  already  got  a  great, 
one.    Then  again  it  is  said  that  a  compulsory  system 
of  any  kind  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  recruiting 
for  the  regular  Army.    But  this  is  pure  conjecture. 
We  see  no  reason  why  a  compulsory  system  should 
affect  recruiting  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy  by  one  iota. 
There  must  still  be  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
who  wish  to  get  away  from  their  surroundings,  to  put 
the  case  no  higher  ;  and  there  is  a  still  larger  number 
who  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  employment  in 
civil  life  or  even  work,  from  whose  ranks  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Army  is,  and  has  always  been,  obtained. 
Then  again  we  are  told  that  the  cost  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, a  theory  largely  fostered  by  the  absurdly  high 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  compulsion  framed  at  the  War 
Office  when  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  was  Secretary  of  State. 
This  assumed  that  compulsory  levies  would  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  the  voluntary  regular  Army,  who  are  liable 
to  serve  anywhere  in  time  of  peace.      But,  of  course, 
were  compulsion  inaugurated,  the  pay  would  more  nearly 
approximate  to  that  in  vogue  in  Continental  armies  ; 
and  the  large  sums  now  spent  on  the  Special  Reserve 
and  Territorials  would  be  retrenched.      It  is  always 
difficult  to  advocate  a  half-hearted  measure,    or  one 
which  its  opponents  can  denounce    as   such.  The 
National  Service  League  has  already  to  face  all  the 
opposition  and  arguments  it  would  have  to  face  if  it 
advocated  a  real  system  of  conscription  with,  say,  a 
year's  compulsory  service,  which  would  be  something 
tangible,  would  do  much  towards  obviating  these  peren- 
nially recurring  war  scares,  and  would  place  us  on  a 
totally  different  basis  in  the  estimate  and  councils  of 
nations.     Even  then  the  non-liability  to  serve  abroad 
in  case  of  war  would  be  a  fatal  defect.    We  should  be 
in  this  absurd  position.    In  a  great  crisis  in  Europe  or 
in  some  part  of  the  Empire  we  should  be  unable,  except 
in  the  case  of  volunteers,  to  use  the  trained  compulsory 
levies  we  possessed  at  home.    Nor  is  it  apposite  to  say 
that  Continental  countries  do  not  usually  send  conscripts 
out  of  Europe  except  with  their  consent.    They  have 
mainly  or  entirely  European  frontiers.    Ours  are  rather 
African,  Asiatic,  and  American.    It  is  probably  the  dis- 
taste for  compulsion  in  any  form — and  we  hope  that 
time  and  the  knowledge  how  momentous  is  the  issue 
may  overcome  this — which  is  more  disliked  than  the 
possibility  of  serving  abroad  in  case  of  war.  There- 
fore, in  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  National  Service 
League,  we  are  in  favour  of  placing  before  the  nation 
a  tangible  scheme  of  a  year's  compulsory  training  with 
liability  to  serve  abroad  in  case  of  war. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

A  FTER  a  crop  of  rumours,  alarming  or  otherwise, 
which  sprang  up,  flourished  and  died  in  a  night 
we  have  two  or  three  facts  before  us  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  great  interest.  The  first  in  importance 
is  the  definite  signature  of  an  armistice  and  suspension 
of  hostilities,  the  second  is  the  speech  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  and  the  third  is  the  breach  in  the  Balkan 
Alliance.  The  first  and  third  .of  these  are  intimately 
connected,  while  the  speech  of  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Holhveg  has  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the  general  inter- 
national position.  The  terms  of  the  Armistice,  as 
finally  announced,  differ  widely  from  those  which  were 
originally  suggested.  These  indeed  were  so  favourable 
to  Turkey  as  to  be  incredible.  As  we  have  them  now 
the  Allies  would  seem  to  have  by  far  the  better  of  it. 
The  Turkish  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  is  to  be  raised, 
if  a  blockade  it  can  properly  be  called,  in  order  that 
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the  Bulgarian  troops  may  be  reprovisioned.  The 
besieged  towns  are  not  to  enjoy  this  advantage — 
at  least  for  ten  days  or  so.  According  to  Greek 
accounts  this  improvement  in  the  terms  is  due  to  the 
manful  stand  made  by  their  representatives.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  odd  that  the  Greek  Government  has  not 
consented  to  sign  the  Armistice.  It  seems  much  more 
probable  that  the  Greeks  have  not  come  in  because  their 
Allies  have  not  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  Yanina, 
which  Greece  had  much  less  right  to  demand  than  her 
Allies  that  of  Adrianople. 

We  have  a  story  from  "  an  authoritative  source  " 
that  the  Hellenic  Government  presented  "  a  long, 
dignified  and  touching  appeal  "  to  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments imploring  them  to  do  nothing  to  break  up  the 
League,  and  that  this  forms  "an  important  historical 
document  ".  The  Greeks  are  expert  in  the  use  of  words 
but  the  burden  of  the  war  has  unquestionably  fallen 
on  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians.  The  Greeks  may  be 
trusted  to  magnify  their  own  exploits  but,  though  they 
managed  to  get  to  Salonica  first,  it  was  due  to  the 
Bulgarians  and  not  the  Greeks  that  the  Turkish  forces 
were  routed ;  in  fact  the  Bulgarian  troops  were  fighting 
the  Turks  while  the  Greeks  slipped  in.  The  Greek 
fleet  has  had  its  uses,  but  it  is  absurd  to  represent  it 
as  the  main  factor  in  the  result  of  the  war.  The 
Bulgarians  are  far  too  astute  and  hard-headed  to  allow 
Greek  megalomania  to  influence  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions, and  we  may  expect  to  see  Greece  come  in  in 
the  end.  It  would  appear  that  the  Greek  authorities 
are  preparing  a  retreat  in  that  direction,  for  we  have 
an  extraordinary  story  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
Greece  is  holding  back  from  the  negotiations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  League,  because  by  continuing  to  blockade 
the  Dardanelles  they  prevent  the  Turks  reprovisioning 
their  forces.  This  story  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
other  one  about  the  "  important  historical  document  ". 
In  fact  it  is  clear  that  the  Greeks  are  sulking  because 
the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  will  not  go  on  sacrificing 
their  men  in  order  that  the  Turks  may  be  compelled 
to  surrender  an  Albanian  city  to  the  Greeks  which  they 
have  not  taken.  That  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  basely 
deserting  Greece  there  is  no  evidence,  but  they  will 
very  rightly  not  continue  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  in  order  that  Greece  may  absorb  Yanina,  nor 
do  we  believe  that  Greece  will  continue  the  war  alone 
when  she  finds  that  she  will  have  to  fight  Turkey  single- 
handed. 

The  protagonists,  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  almost 
certainly  find  themselves  in  an  impasse.  They  cannot 
continue  the  war  because  they  are  already  bled  white. 
The  losses  of  Turkey  from  war  and  disease  are  already 
admitted  to  be  prodigious.  Bulgaria  has  managed  to 
conceal  her  own  losses  with  some  skill,  but  this  cannot 
prevent  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  being  formed  of  the 
damage  she  must  have  sustained  in  this  murderous 
struggle,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  enormous.  The  slack, 
ineffectual  manner  in  which  the  Tchataldja  lines  have 
been  tackled  is  evidence  of  this.  All  the  grandiose 
dreams,  which  for  a  short  time  obtained  currency, 
of  entering  Constantinople  in  triumph  and  planting 
the  cross  on  S.  Sophia  have  given  place  to  the 
common-sense  view  we  might  have  assumed  Bulgarians 
would  adopt  in  the  end.  It  is  far  better  to  accept  the 
very  considerable  concessions  they  can  now  wring  from 
Turkey  without  pushing  her  to  desperate  resolves  and 
losing  more  men.  Greece  will  have  to  accept  the 
sensible  attitude  of  her  senior  partners  and  get  what 
she  can,  which  will  be  quite  as  much  as  she  deserves 
if  we  contrast  her  services  to  the  cause  with  those  of 
her  Allies. 

It  appears  to  be  determined  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence shall  be  held  in  London.  The  Turks,  we  may 
expect,  will  hold  out  so  long  as  they  have  any  hopes 
that  a  European  conflict  may  modify  the  demands  of 
the  Allies.  The  general  feeling  however  is  that  the 
tension  is  slackening,  and  the  declarations  of  both 
Austria  and  Servia  have  become  distinctly  less 
menacing.  There  is  in  fact  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
attitude  of  any  of  the  Powers,  though  the  position 


of  several  of  them  is  difficult  enough,  and  not 
owing  to  their  own  fault.  Some  may  think  that  the 
German  Chancellor  might  have  expressed  himself  more 
happily,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  added  any  fuel 
to  the  fire.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  recognise  his 
object  to  have  been  entirely  pacific.  He  did  not  tell 
us  anything  that  we  did  not  know  before  as  to  the 
obligations  of  his  country  in  international  matters, 
and  the  way  he  said  it  can  hardly  be  described  as 
"  sabre-rattling".  The  action  of  Germany  behind  the 
scenes  has  all  along  been  peaceful ;  a  war  on  such 
grounds  as  the  aspirations  of  Servia  would  be  as  dis- 
tasteful to  her  as  to  us.  The  judgment  we  ought  to 
pass  on  the  speech  may  be  best  decided  by  the  effect 
it  has  had,  and  this  is  certainly  not  an  irritating  effect. 
The  Russian  press  since  the  Chancellor  spoke  has 
been  anything  but  bellicose,  the  Austrian  tone  to 
Servia  has  not  become  more  menacing  or  irrecon- 
cilable, and  Servia  is  modifying  her  demands.  It 
seems  pretty  certain  now  that  Servia  is  prepared 
to  pay  some  heed  to  the  wishes  of  Europe  and 
to  search  for  a  modus  vivendi  and  a  satisfactory 
formula  to  soothe  the  national  pride.  The  great 
pig  question  being  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
the  Austrian  Agrarians  may  have  to  be  thrown  over, 
but  a  sensible  administration  would  hardly  hesitate 
between  offending  all  their  Slav  subjects  and  relaxing 
the  restraints  which  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  impose 
at  will  on  the  principal  Servian  article  of  commerce. 
How  or  where  the  satisfactory  outlet  is  to  be  found 
is,  we  confess,  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  possibly  it  may 
be  by  the  creation  of  the  line  from  Bulgaria  to  the 
Adriatic  projected  a  few  years  ago  as  a  counter-project 
to  the  proposed  Austrian  through  railway  to  Salonica. 
These  are  matters  for  negotiation,  and  the  problem 
of  Albania  remains  to  be  solved.  It  seems  evident  that 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  prefer  to  make  peace  without  raising  it. 
Austria  will  hardly  want  to  embroil  herself  with  Italy 
by  doing  it.  Yet  the  question  will  force  itself  on  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  present  talk  about  Albanian 
autonomy  and  provisional  governments  is  great  non- 
sense. There  is  only  one  way  of  really  governing 
Albania,  and  that  is  by  a  very  strong  hand  indeed, 
but  this  will  not  be  found  among  the  worthy  gentlemen 
who  have  unfurled  a  strange  banner  at  Avlona. 


HOME  RULE  FINANCE.' 
By  S.  Rosenbaum. 

THE  peculiar  form  of  financial  proposals  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
deficit.  The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  Treasury 
officials  showed  that  the  proceeds  of  all  taxes  and  other 
revenues  in  Ireland  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  upon 
various  services  by  more  than  ^1,500,000.  It  was 
inconceivable,  say  the  Government,  that  Ireland  should 
be  asked  to  shoulder  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
this  deficit,  seeing  that  it  was  so  largely  due  to  the 
extravagant  habits  of  a  wealthy  partner  and  the  natural 
ignorance  of  an  alien  Government.  Their  plan  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  deficit  should 
be  borne  by  the  British  taxpayers  ;  that  no  term  should 
be  put  to  the  time  during  which  Ireland  should  be 
absolved  from  meeting  this  deficit ;  and  that  at  no  time 
during  this  period  should  Ireland  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  Imperial  services  passed  by  a  Parliament  in 
which  Ireland  had  an  abnormal  representation. 

The  plan  embodying  these  principles  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows.  Two  kinds  of  Irish  services 
were  to  be  recognised,  the  first  being  controlled  and 
managed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  and  known  as  the 
"  transferred  services  ",  the  second  being  retained 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  known  as  "  reserved  services  ".  All 
Imperial  taxes  were  to  continue  to  be  collected  in 
Ireland  by  Imperial  officers  and  paid  into  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  out  of  this  there  would  be  paid  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the 
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cost  of  the  transferred  services  when  the  Bill  is  passed, 
together  with  a  bonus  of  ^"500,000,  diminishing  to 
^200, 000.  By  this  ingenious  plan  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer would  be  left  with  a  balance  of  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  sterling  to  pay  for  the  reserved  services, 
which  in  the  present  year  are  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  five  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling,  and  which 
within  ten  years  arc  certain  to  cost  six  and  a  quarter 
millions  sterling.  What  provision  is  there  for  extin- 
guishing this  deficit  of  about  two  to  three  millions 
sterling?  In  the  Bill  as  introduced  the  only  provision 
was  the  natural  growth  in  the  yield  of  Imperial  taxes 
in  Ireland.  Tea,  beer,  spirits,  the  income  tax,  and  the 
death  duties  might  all  produce  more  revenue,  and  as 
they  did  so  they  would  reduce  the  margin  between  pay- 
ments and  receipts.  Mr.  Redmond — always  optimistic, 
always  sanguine — thought  this  deficit  might  be  extin- 
guished in  ten  years  ;  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel — more  per- 
suasive— put  the  time  at  twenty  years ;  whereas  Sir 
Edward  Grey — much  more  cautious — dismissed  the  con- 
tingency as  belonging  to  a  "  remote  future  ".  The 
truth  is  the  normal  increases  in  Irish  revenue,  other  than 
from  new  or  additional  taxes,  have  not  exceeded  an 
average  of  ^"50,000  a  year  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience  the  "  happy  day  ",  as 
Mr.  Balfour  cynically  termed  it,  of  revision  was  not 
to  be  expected  for  at  least  fifty  years.  Surely  a  long- 
period  to  justify  a  temporary  and  provisional  financial 
plan  ! 

On  its  way  through  Committee  an  amendment  was 
inserted  which  profoundly  modified  this  part  of  the 
Government's  financial  plan.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that,  while  the  Irish  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  economies  they  might 
make  in  the  transferred  services  under  their  own  con- 
trol, the  value  of  those  economies  would  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  whether  any  deficit  still  remained 
and  whether  revision  might  then  be  undertaken. 
Neither  in  the  original  nor  in  the  amended  plan  were 
the  economies  effected  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be 
employed  in  reducing  by  a  single  pennv  the  burden  of 
the  deficit  falling  on  the  British  taxpayers. 

Both  plans  had  their  merits  and  their  vices.  The 
special  merit  of  the  first  plan  was  that  its  operation 
was  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the  Irish  Parliament's 
activities.  The  "  happy  day  "  was  fixed  by  the  rela- 
tion of  three  quantities  respectively  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Irish  Government.  These  were  the  proceeds  of 
Imperial  taxes  collected  in  Ireland,  the  payment  for  the 
transferred  services,  and  the  cost  of  the  reserved  ser- 
vices. To  some  extent  it  is  possible  that  the  effect 
of  dual  control  of  reserved  services  might  make 
the  cost  somewhat  larger  than  otherwise.  Theo- 
retically, however,  the  withdrawal  of  these  factors  from 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  complete. 
In  the  amended  plan  the  test  for  the  arrival  of  the 
"  happy  day  "  depends  on  the  cost  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment of  the  transferred  services,  instead  of  the  cost 
of  the  same  services  when  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  of  any  new  services  that  mav 
be  created.  Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  Irish 
services  will,  in  the  ordinary  way,  be  met  out  of  Irish 
taxes.  If  for  any  reason  the  Irish  Government  do  not 
impose  sufficient  new  taxes  to  meet  this  additional  cost, 
preferring,  as  they  might,  to  raise  a  temporary  loan  for 
the  purpose,  or  utilising  any  cash  balances  that  may  be 
available,  the  day  of  revision  could  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  inherent  vice  in  the  new  scheme  is  that 
it  hands  over  this  new  power  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  they  will  be  able  to  use,  at  their  discretion,  as 
a  powerful  weapon  for  extracting  much  more  favour- 
able terrrfs  when  a  revision  is  due. 

Wc  may  pass  from  this  part  of  the  Government's 
scheme  relating  to  conditions  that  can  only  arise  when 
it  has  been  in  force  for  many  years  to  the  main  part 
of  the  fantastic  proposals  which  would  operate  from  the 
beginning.  There  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  part 
of  that  scheme  more  objectionable,  more  certain  to 
create  serious  friction  between  the  two  Parliaments  and 
the  two  countries  than  the  "  power  to  varv  "  Imperial 


taxes.  It  was  conceived  to  be  necessary — the  reason 
has  never  been  given — that  because  all  taxes  must 
continue  to  be  collected  by  Imperial  officers  they  must 
continue  to  be  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  the  only  practicable  method  for  providing  the  Irish 
Government  with  sufficient  financial  resources  was  to 
give  them  power  to  raise  Imperial  taxes.  This  power 
has  never  been  conceded  in  any  other  federating  Con- 
stitution in  the  world  ;  it  has  no  precedent  in  the  three 
schemes  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  responsible  ;  and 
it  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Primrose  Committee.  It  has  everywhere,  and  always, 
been  recognised  that  where  there  are  two  authorities 
having  power  to  tax  the  same  persons,  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  powers  should  be  limited  to  prevent 
the  revenue  of  the  one  being  aff  ected  by  the  taxes  of  the 
other.  The  new  principle  is  in  the  teeth  of  all  pre- 
vious experience.  By  adding  to  Imperial  taxes  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  inevitably  affect  the  proceeds  of 
the  Imperial  portion  of  the  tax,  and  every  apportion- 
ment of  the  proceeds  between  the  two  Exchequers  is 
certain  to  lead  to  differences  and  quarrels  between  the 
two  executives,  Parliaments  and  peoples.  If  Home 
Rule  must  be,  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
Government  had  adopted  the  scheme  of  the  Primrose 
Committee  in  its  entirety,  and  left  the  Irish  Government 
with  the  sole  taxing  power  over  persons  and  property 
in  Ireland. 

If  it  were  necessary,  the  Primrose  Committee's 
scheme  could  have  been  modified  so  as  to  reserve  the 
control  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  as  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills,  and  to  leave 
the  collection  of  all  Irish  taxes  to  Irish  officers. 
All  such  questions  as  the  apportionment  of  taxes  be- 
tween the  Imperial  and  the  Irish  Exchequer,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  difference 
between  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and  between  these 
duties  and  the  drawback  rates,  the  decision  whether 
any  proposed  Irish  tax  is  "  substantially  the  same  as 
an  Imperial  tax  "  would  have  been  avoided.  Neither 
Government  would  be  able  to  charge  the  other  with 
having  manipulated  the  taxes  or  the  apportionments  of 
revenues  in  favour  of  one  country  or  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other.  Neither  country  could  have  claimed  that 
its  industrial  interests  were  being  sacrificed  to  those  of 
the  other.  These  charges  and  claims  will,  in  the 
natural  course,  be  certain  to  follow  the  plan  in  the  Bill. 

Further,  there  must  be  constant  interference  and 
reaction  between  the  Budgets  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  either  country  will 
never  be  able  to  frame  his  estimates  of  revenue  without 
allowing  for  the  uncertain  element  of  the  effect  of  the 
other  Chancellor's  Budget.  As  introduced  the  Bill 
gave  to  the  Irish  Parliament  unlimited  power  to  reduce 
Customs  duties.  The  effect  would  have  been  that  if 
the  Irish  Parliament  first  reduced  any  Customs  dutv 
the  Irish  Exchequer  would  have  borne  the  loss  of 
revenue,  but  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  reduced  the 
duty  the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  have  borne  the  loss. 
The  amendment  of  this  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  any  authority  to  reduce  Customs  duties 
has  certainly  removed  this  particular  objection  ;  it 
remains,  nevertheless,  with  undiminished  force  as 
regards  income  tax,  death  duties,  and  other  direct  taxes. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  Irish  Parliament  could  reduce 
the  "  earned  "  rate  by  increasing  the  relief  in  the  rates 
chargeable  on  "earned"  as  compared  with  "un- 
earned "  incomes.  Each  Chancellor  would  therefore  be 
interested  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  other  with 
regard  to  these  taxes  before  introducing  his  Budget. 
Clearly  such  a  provision  cannot  lead  to  sound  financial 
methods. 

Finally,  what  is  to  be  said  of  that  new  august  bodv, 
the  Joint  Exchequer  Board,  which  has  been  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  over-riding  the  decisions 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  which  is  to  be  superior  to 
both  Parliaments  and  answerable  to  neither?  There  is 
no  parallel  to  such  a  body  in  the  historv  of  the  world's 
confederations.  They  might  be  able  to  perform  their 
allotted  functions  if  they  were   omniscient.       But  it 
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appears  they  are  to  be  mere  ordinary,  fallible,  Treasury 
mortals.  They  are  to  have  no  instructions  and  no 
guidance  in  the' matter  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
work  is  to  be  done.  They  are  to  determine  to  the 
satisfaction  of  generally  conflicting  interests  matters 
which,  when  their  decision  has  been  come  to,  will  never 
allay  the  suspicion  that  one  or  other  of  those  interests 
has  been  sacrificed.  And  onerous  and  thankless  as  their 
task  will  be,  their  position  will  be  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult by  their  not  having  the  independence  of  a  con- 
tinuing office,  but  being,  apparently,  to  be  appointed 
and  assembled  ad  hoc  from  the  Treasury  offices  when- 
ever there  is  work  for  them  to  do. 


THE  CITY. 

BUSINESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  still  chiefly 
confined  to  investment  operations,  which  however 
show  some  expansion.  Speculation  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  brokers  and  bankers  from  fear  that 
serious  trouble  might  arise  out  of  the  Balkan 
situation.  The  general  feeling  in  the  City  is  quite 
optimistic  regarding  international  affairs,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  any  untoward  event  would  come  as  a  sharp 
blow  to  confidence,  and  would  probably  have  a  more 
potent  effect  than  if  it  were  expected.  The  caution 
that  is  thus  being  displayed  by  the  public  tends  to 
strengthen  the  intrinsic  condition  of  the  markets,  while 
the  quiet  buying  of  sound  investment  securities  saves 
the  Stock  Exchange  from  absolute  stagnation.  What 
little  speculation  is  indulged  in  is  mainly  professional. 

Optimism  regarding  the  international  outlook  has 
found  some  expression  in  the  strength  of  gilt-edged 
securities,  though  the  advance  in  this  department  is 
particularly  attributable  to  Government  purchases 
which  have  cleared  the  market  of  floating  supplies. 
There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  Colonial  Government 
issues,  for  Colonial  and  foreign  municipal  securities 
and  for  home  railway  prior  charges,  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  release  of  some  of  the  investment  money 
that  had  been  accumulating  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Balkan  scare. 

The  issue  of  ^400,000  of  Five  per  Cents,  at  99^ 
by  the  City  of  Saskatoon  proves  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete success.  The  result  will  doubtless  encourage 
other  Canadian  municipalities  which  are  known  to  be 
on  the  borrowing  list ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  issues 
must  be  attractive  as  regards  rate  of  interest  and 
security  and  there  must  not  be  too  many  of  them. 

Firmness  is  maintained  in  the  Home  Railway  depart- 
ment by  the  excellence  of  the  traffics.  Forecast  of  the 
dividend  declarations  is  difficult  owing  to  doubts  as  to 
the  amount  of  increase  of  working  costs  ;  but  with 
a  continuance  of  present  trade  conditions  and  the  chance 
that  the  Railway  Bill  may  bring  some  benefits  to  the 
companies  there  is  justification  for  the  belief  that  stocks 
are  not  overvalued  at  present.  Metropolitans  have  been 
sold  by  holders  who  are  disappointed  that  the  company 
has  only  a  friendly  working  arrangement  with  the 
Speyer  group  instead  of  a  financial  alliance  with  a 
guaranteed  dividend.  Some  stockholders,  it  appears, 
have  been  exchanging  into  District  stock  in  the  belief 
that  the  latter  company  will  show  more  rapid  progress, 
and  that  the  Metropolitan  will  require  to  raise  further 
capital  in  order  to  carry  out  its  schemes  for  extension 
of  operations. 

The  news  that  the  directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company  arc  applying  for  an  Order  in  Council  to 
increase  the  capital  by  $75,000,000  had  no  visible  effect 
on  the  quotation.  The  advance  in  Grand  Trunks  was 
checked  by  the  announcement  that  ^1,000,000  of  4  per 
-int.  debentures  are  to  be  issued  at  95.  This  had 
not  been  generally  expected  ;  but  having  regard  to  the 
recent  influential  buying  of  the  ordinary  stock  the 
quotation  was  not  seriously  affected. 

Business  in  Wall  Street,  already  reduced  to  a  low 
ebb,  was  still  further  diminished  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Union  Pacific  merger 
case.    The  financial  effect  of  the  decision  is  not  con- 


sidered a  bear  point  either  for  Union  Pacifies  or 
Southern  Pacifies,  but  many  complex  legal  points  are 
raised  which  will  keep  the  railroad  lawyers  busy  for 
some  months.  The  decision  will  no  doubt  affect  other 
companies  which  have  obtained  a  controlling  interest 
in  competing  lines,  and  the  prospect  of  rearrangement 
of  the  finances  of  several  important  corporations  natur- 
ally has  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  market. 

A  revival  of  demand  for  Rubber  shares  is  attributable 
partly  to  the  encouraging  remarks  of  Mr.  Lampard  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  industry,  partly  to  the  prices 
obtained  at  the  auction  sales.  Oil  shares  have  been 
extremely  dull,  though  an  effort  is  being  made  to  create 
more  activity  in  the  Maikop  department  on  the  strength 
of  the  deep  drilling  operations  that  are  now  in  progress. 
The  results  so  far  obtained  are  satisfactory,  but  not 
conclusive  enough  to  provoke  enthusiasm. 

The  Mining  markets  as  a  whole  continue  to  reflect 
Continental  opinion  on  the  Balkan  situation.  The  tone, 
therefore,  has  been  relatively  firm,  with  Diamond  and 
Copper  descriptions  in  some  demand.  The  Nigerian 
Tin  section  has  shown  more  life  in  anticipation  of 
better  returns  from  the  producing  companies. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  departments  Bank  shares  have 
been  bought  because  the  advance  in  investment 
securities  is  favourable  to  their  balance-sheets.  Iron, 
Coal  and  Steel  companies  attract  special  attention  owing 
to  the  excellent  trade  conditions,  and  Shipping  shares 
keep  firm  ;  but  Commercial  undertakings,  curiously 
enough,  are  not  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
although  earnings  as  a  rule  must  be  satisfactory  in 
view  of  the  general  industrial  activity. 


GENERAL  LYAUTEY. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

ENERAL  LYAUTEY,  whose  name  and  picture  fill 
all  the  papers  this  week,  belongs  to  me  as  being 
a  literary  man  and  an  Academician.  Yet  I  confess  that 
it  is  as  a  writer  and  an  "  intellectualist  " — as  the  phrase 
used  to  go — that  he  appeals  to  me  the  least.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  in  most  of  his  pictures  his  resolute  head 
comes  out  of  a  civilian's  collar,  and  appears  against  a 
background  of  octavo  volumes.  A  cavalry  officer,  a 
chasseur,  shut  up  in  a  library  !  A  man  who  spent  all  his 
life  in  the  colonial  service,  under  real  palm  trees  rattling 
their  branches  in  the  great  blue  sky,  wanting — because 
he  could  write,  and  has  actually  written  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  words — to  sit  under  the  artificial  palms 
of  the  Academy  and  to  be  dubbed  "  Monsieur  "  with  a 
wooden  sword  !  That  seems  to  me  a  mistake  in  a  man 
who  has  made  very  few  mistakes  in  his  life. 

I  am  afraid — I  mean  I  hope— that  General  Lyautey  is 
ambitious,  for  that  is  part  of  his  character  as  I  like  to 
conceive  it ;  but  he  is  ambitious  all  round  instead  of  on 
the  straight  military  high-road,  and  that  taxes  my  imagi- 
nation somewhat  unpleasantly.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  for  he  was  during  twenty  years 
the  correspondent  of  Melchior  de  Vogue,  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  brains,  and  he  must  be  a  noble-minded 
man,  for  he  is  the  friend  of  the  Comte  de  Mun  ;  but 
intellectually  he  has  more  in  him  of  M.  de  Vogu6  than 
of  M.  de  Mun.  When  the  latter  received  M.  Henri  de 
Regnier  into  the  French  Academy  he  told  a  story  which 
the  audience  listened  to  eagerly.  He  had  known  a  young 
officer  who  during  the  Tonkin  campaign  charmed  him- 
self of  an  evening  and  entertained  his  men  with  a  volume 
of  recent  poems.  The  poems  were  by  H.  de  Regnier; 
the  officer  was  Lyautey.  M.  de  Mun  thought  it  spoke 
very  much  for  his  new  confrere  that  Lyautey  read 
his  verse  in  such  circumstances,  and  I  think  so 
too  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  quite  to  the  credit 
of  Captain  Lyautey  that  he  selected  H.  de  Regnier  from 
so  many  French  poets.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
M.  de  Mun  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  could  hardly 
express  it,  even  if  he  had  not  read  the  new  Academician 
so  man}'  miniature  lectures  on  his  deeadentism,  his  loose- 
ness in  choosing  his  subjects  etc.  On  the  contrary,  one 
should  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  M.  de  Vogfi4 
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praise  a  young  officer  for  wanting  to  know  about  modern 
poetry,  no  matter  how  unmilitary  ;  all  he  had  done  would 
have  been  to  expostulate  with  him  if  he  had  taken 
pleasure  in  it,  instead  of  just  becoming  acquainted  with 
it.  M.  de  Vogue  had  a  restless  and  inquisitive  though 
easily  alarmed  soul.  This  perhaps  is  also  the  case  with 
General  Lvautey,  but  I  remain  surprised  that  he  should 
have  thought  M.  de  Regnier's  verse  good  food  for  men 
who  might  have  to  fight  the  next  morning,  and  I  think  it 
is  slightly  ridiculous  in  a  man  who  is  a  great  soldier  to 
care  to  be  a  small  Academician. 

Friendly  journalists  recall  with  enthusiasm  that  one 
of  the  very  few  articles  on  which  General  Lvautey 's 
claims  as  a  writer  rest  treated  of  the  officer  as  a  social 
factor.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deplore  that  an  officer 
should  have  reminded  his  brethren  that  they  had  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  drill  their  men  ;  that  as  superiors 
and  "  betters  "  they  had  a  responsibility  in  their  moral 
training.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust.  Lvautey  wrote 
this  article  in  1891,  several  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Dreyfusist  agitation,  and  long  before  the  days  of 
General  Andre\  It  is  no  fault  of  his  if  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years  it  was  clamoured  not  only  in  France  but  in 
the  whole  world  that  the  army  was  rotten  to  the  core, 
and  if  a  Minister  of  War  who  did  not  believe  in  war 
tried  to  make  amends  for  the  past  errors  of  officers  by 
speaking  and  acting  as  if  henceforward  they  were  to  be 
exclusively  schoolmasters  in  uniform.  For  several 
years  the  absurdity  of  a  conception  which  kept 
up  the  army  while  denouncing  the  object  for  which  an 
army  exists  was  productive  of  a  tremendous  lot  of 
sophistry,  and  is  certainly  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  softening  from  which  the  national  temper  miracu- 
lously recovered.  All  this  only  means  that  General 
Lvautey,  who  is  apparently  as  lucky  in  literature  as  in 
everything  else,  is  in  reality  the  reverse.  Books,  articles, 
academical  green  uniforms  and  academical  wooden 
swords  do  not  suit  his  martial  appearance  at  all,  and 
ought  to  be  cleared  out  of  his  impedimenta.  I  wish  he 
would  appear  as  what  he  really  is  :  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  fortunate  soldiers  we  have  seen  for  a  number 
of  years. 

There  is  one  very  amusing  scene  in  that  much  over- 
rated book  "  Le  Lys  Rouge  ",  by  Anatole  France. 
Some  politicians  are  talking  about  the  imminent  fall  of 
the  Government,  and  lay  their  plans  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet.  Who  should  be  Minister  of  War? 
A  general,  of  course,  answers  some  greenhorn.  A 
general,  indeed  !  replies  the  leader,  who  proceeds  to 
tell  how  at  one  of  the  preceding  changes  of  Govern- 
ment a  general  was  actually  chosen.  "  He  came  " — 
the  narrator  goes  on — "  a  tall,  fine  fellow  with  a  dan- 
gerously intelligent  expression.  He  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  politics.  We  had  almost  to  tell  him 
that  the  Parliament  consists  of  a  Chamber  and  a  Senate. 
He  had  no  idea  how  committees  etc.  do  their  work. 
When  we  had  explained  the  chief  things  to  him  he 
asked  us  to  write  them  on  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which 
he  took  away  with  him.  A  fortnight  later  he  knew 
more  than  the  oldest  roadsters,  and  intrigued  with  the 
Opposition  against  us  as  if  he  had  done  it  all  his  life." 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  fictitious  general  with 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  I  confess.  If  he  were  alto- 
gether a  creation  of  the  novelist's  imagination  he  should 
not  find  such  a  welcome  in  mine.  In  reality  the  French 
officer,  until  the  odious  date  when  he  was  described 
as  a  brute  in  a  laced  coat,  was  looked  upon  not  only  as 
a  brave  and  bold  specimen  of  mankind,  but  as  typically 
intelligent.  His  intelligence  was  not  the  modern 
pedantic,  bookish  intellectuality  which  our  world  satu- 
rated with  literature  calls  by  that  name,  but  intelligence 
in  the  Bergsonian  sense,  a  quick  apprehension  of  the 
resources  of  things  and  a  faculty  for  making  the  most 
of  them.  He  was  the  clear-eyed,  light-footed  being 
who  seldom  hesitates  and  accomplishes  promptly.  A 
great  connoisseur  in  men  without  pretending  to  be 
more  of  a  psychologist  than  an  influential  boy  at  school. 
A  dodger  of  difficulties,  and  a  deviser  of  stratagems. 
A  gentleman  no  doubt,  but  with  more  of  Henri  Quatre's 
manner  about  him  than  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's. 


Often  he  had  been  a  seaman  like  Tourville,  living  for 
years  thousands  of  miles  from  Ministers  and  red  tape, 
fending  for  himself  in  a  variety  of  emergencies,  and 
able  to  develop  commercial  enterprise  at  an  hour's 
notice  ;  or  a  Bugeaud,  at  the  same  time  a  soldier,  an 
agriculturist,  and  an  easy  interpreter  of  as  difficult  a 
race  as  the  Algerian  Arabs. 

In  spite  of  his  taste  for  modern  verse  and  Parisian 
academicism,  Lvautey  is  a  charming  specimen  of  this 
military  intelligence,  and  that  is  why  he  appeals  so 
much  to  thousands  of  Frenchmen.  When  he  read 
H.  de  Regnier  it  was,  after  all,  in  Tonkin,  and  he  was 
in  Tonkin  because  his  insight,  his  energy,  his  romantic 
taste  for  unconventional  situations,  his  trust  in  his 
star,  too,  could  give  themselves  free  play  there.  It 
was  the  same  thing  at  Madagascar,  where  his  success 
as  much  as  his  luck  sent  him,  and  where  he  learned 
under  Gallieni  the  art  of  being  a  statesman  in  spite  of 
politicians.  Rapidly  and  brilliantly  he  was  preparing 
himself  to  be  the  first  officer  who,  after  years  of  bigoted 
anti-militarism,  would  convince  deputies  and  diplomats, 
officials  and  Radical  journalists,  that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  could  face  a  situation  in  which  political  intel- 
ligence was  as  necessary  as  military  decision  ;  the  first 
who,  after  forty  years'  humble  submission  of  the  army 
to  shadowy  authorities  in  Paris,  could  take  on  himself 
to  march  against  Marrakech  the  very  day  after  it  had 
been  decreed  at  the  War  Office  that  no  step  should  be 
taken.  He  has  recreated  a  type  and  uprooted  a  pre- 
judice. Soldiers  in  a  nation  which  was  above  all  mili- 
tary will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  watch-dogs  never 
to  be  allowed  in  the  house.  General  Lvautey  can  see 
his  name  on  all  the  walls  as  a  possible  President  of  the 
Republic  ;  no  paper  protests  as  most  would  have  done 
furiously  a  few  years  ago,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Lyautey's  return  to  Paris  has  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Marchnrd  man  :f  entities  'n  1899.  Plainly  an 
officer  can  at  present  hv  one  of  the  mainstays  of  this 
country  and  excite  neither  mistrust  nor  exaggerated 
enthusiasm.  It  is  a  great  joy.  I  no  more  wish  General 
Lvautey  to  be  a  President  than  an  Academician,  but  it 
is  an  immense  relief  to  see  partitions  fall,  castes  be  done 
away  with,  and  politicians  realise  at  last  that  their 
fraternity  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  a  right  to  the 
banner. 


"THE   ELDEST  SON." 
By  John  Palmer. 

MR.  GALSWORTHY'S  quality  as  a  dramatic 
author  has  hitherto  been  steadily  negative — 
negative,  I  mean,  in  a  positive  sense.  The  quality 
exists.  The  merit  is  there.  But  it  rests  rather  upon 
the  absence  of  dramatic  vices  than  upon  the  presence 
of  dramatic  virtues.  ^Esthetically  Mr.  Galsworthy  is 
in  the  state  of  salvation  familiar  to  all  historians  of  the 
British  moral  character.  He  has  mastered  the  deca- 
logue of  prohibitions.  He  has  defied  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  of  theatrical  error.  He  is,  almost 
pharisaically,  aware  of  what,  dramatically,  he  succeeds 
in  avoiding.  The  point  for  inquiry,  which  leads  us  to 
an  unhappy  conclusion,  is  what,  dramatically,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  being.  His  plays  are  a  whitewashed  conven- 
ticle, cleaned  of  the  seven  devils  of  footlights.  But 
the  parable  perilously  holds  to  the  possibly  bitter  end. 
We  all  know  what  happened  to  the  place  which  was 
swept  and  garnished. 

Let  me,  for  greater  precision,  fasten  my  discourse 
upon  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  now  play- 
ing at  the  "  Kingsway  ".  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  is  entirely 
innocent  of  positive  merit.  There  is  nowhere  a  touch 
of  fancy,  humour,  or  character  that  enables  us  to 
exclaim  from  the  heart — this,  positively,  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  stage.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Galsworthy's  written  play,  not  to  the 
"Kingsway"  production;  and  I  implore  the  candid 
spectator  who  has  visited  the  "  Kingsway  ",  or  who  in- 
tends a  visit,  carefully  to  discount  from  his  total  impres- 
sion the  pleasure  he  will  certainly  derive  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  his  company.    It  will  not 
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be  easy.  To  obtain  a  fair  impression  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's merits  as  author  of  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  needs 
careful  analysis.  We  shall  discover,  when  we  have 
justly  allowed  for  every  circumstance  that  helps  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  play  to  interest  and  amuse  us,  that  very 
little  is  left  upon  the  credit  side  of  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
dramatic  author.  It  is  a  very  big  sum  in  subtraction. 
It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  secured  the 
best  producer  in  London  ;  that  his  play  is  beautifully 
mounted  and  well  acted.  He  has  also  elected  to 
deal  in  dramatic  situations  which,  of  themselves,  if 
handled  with  average  ability,  are  athrill  with  beating 
hearts.  Many  plays  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  stage- 
old  emotional  themes  is  handled  with  ill-success  by 
entirely  unimaginative  writers  make  their  effect  in  the 
theatre,  because  the  public  itself  supplies  the  necessary 
emotion.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  is  a 
variation  upon  the  stage-old  theme — the  maid  that 
loved  a  gentleman.  It  is  obvious  that  the  scene  be- 
tween the  maid  and  the  gentleman,  where  the  gentle- 
man is  informed  of  inevitable  consequences,  can  scarcely 
avoid  being  poignant  and  affecting.  Positive  merit  is 
not  needed  in  the  author.  He  needs  only  to  avoid  mis- 
takes ;  and,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
is  entirely  competent  to  leave  undone  the  things  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  Should  any  one  of  my  readers 
go  to  the  "  Kingsway  "  he  must  do  me  the  justice  to 
discount  the  beautiful  emotions  he  himself  sup- 
plies to  eke  out  the  negative  merits  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy before  he  accuses  me  of  being  blind  to  the 
quality  of  the  author.  When  my  reader  has  allowed 
for  Mr.  Barker,  for  the  excellent  playing,  for  the 
imagination  and  emotion  which  the  spectator  himself 
supplies,  it  will  then  be  time  to  ask,  and  not  till  then, 
What  is  Mr.  Galsworthy's  precise  share  in  this  fairly 
agreeable  sum  total? 

Whereupon  this  article  begins  again.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's precise  claim  upon  our  gratitude  and  attention 
lies  in  the  host  of  tedious  and  stupid  things  which,  so 
easily,  he  might  have  done,  but  which,  so  splendidly, 
he  avoids.  The  finale  of  Act  One  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
negative  merit.  Bill,  when  he  hears  what  has  come 
to  Freda,  might  so  easily  have  improved  the  situation 
for  our  discomfort.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  glori- 
ous opportunity  upon  which  the  popular  author  of 
heartrending  situations  loves  to  linger.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's play  is  full  of  glorious  opportunities.  But, 
splendidly,  he  refuses  to  inflate  himself  to  a  level  with 
the  occasion.  Freda  says  "Oh!  Bill!";  and  Bill 
makes  the  three  following  speeches  which  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  remembering  verbatim:  (1)  "Freda!"; 

(2)  "  Good  God  !  "  ;  (3)  "By  Jove  !      This  is   " 

Whereupon  the  curtain  discreetly  saves  him  from  com- 
mitting himself  any  further.  This  is  negative  merit  in 
excelsis.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  people  have,  in  effect,  said 
nothing.  The  players  have  conveyed  the  emotion  of 
the  scene  entirely  of  themselves,  aided  by  the  spectator 
who  in  quick  sympathy  projects  himself  into  the  situa- 
tion. When  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  not 
even  invented  the  situation  (it  is  a  situation  difficult 
to  avoid  in  a  London  theatre),  we  are  beginning  vaguely 
to  understand  how  an  author  can  obtain  a  reputation 
for  truth  and  reality  in  the  modern  theatre  simply  from 
an  intelligent  employment  of  the  tactics  of  masterly 
inactivity.    "  Freda  !  "  "  Good  God  !"  and  "  By  Jove  ! 

This  is   "  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 

players  and  the  spectators  choose  to  put  into  them. 
They  are  rough  notes  for  the  producer.  In  fadt,  it  is 
an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  "  The  Eldest  Son  " 
as  a  play.  It  is  a  scenario.  I  can  just  understand 
why  Mr.  Barker  has  chosen  to  interrupt  his  valuable 
work  at  the  "  Kingsway  "  in  order  to  present  it;  but  it 
was  only  after  much  hard  and  unhappy  thought,  that  I 
hit  upon  the  reason.  Mr.  Barker  has  credited  Mr. 
Galsworthy  with  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  about  "  The 
Eldest  Son  ",  He  never  really  read  the  play  at  all. 
He  immediately  saw  his  own  beautiful  production 
between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  MS. 

Frankly  "The  Eldest  Son",  as  Mr.  Galsworthy 
wrote  it,  is  in  all  ways  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Ironic 


comedy  disastrously  streaked  with  sentiment ;  pale 
studies  of  character  (no  personage  of  the  play  once 
warms  into  imaginative  independence)  grotesquely 
assorted  ;  dialogue  scrappily  veracious,  but  in  the  total 
effect  entirely  without  colour  ;  abrupt  transitions  from 
careful,  non-committal  realism  ("Oh!  Bill!"  and  so 
forth)  to  the  windy  extravagance  of  farce  (the  funny 
parson  is  the  Private  Secretary  to  date)  ;  forced  feminine 
playfulness  and  high  spirits,  as  dreadful  as  the  pre- 
tended gaiety  of  a  "  Sunshine  "  girl — these  are  a  few 
of  the  characteristics  of  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  that  compel 
me,  reluctantly  miserable,  to  wonder  why  Mr.  Barker 
has  consented  to  conspire  with  Mr.  Galsworthy  to  undo 
the  reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Strife  ".  I  take  it  that 
five  or  six  years  ago  the  production  of  "  The  Eldest 
Son  "  might  have  been  noble  and  useful  work.  When 
playwrights  were  unintelligently  practising  a  bundle  of 
ancient  tricks  with  a  firm  belief  that  no  other  devices 
were  possible,  it  would  have  done  the  theatres  good 
to  realise  there  were  other  fish  in  the  sea.  But  tricks 
of  the  realistic  method  are  to-day  as  generally  and  as 
mechanically  used  as  tricks  of  the  older  school,  when 
the  maiden,  invariably  "  betrayed  ",  brought  down  the 
white  hairs  of  her  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
"  The  Eldest  Son"  to-day  has  not  even  the  question- 
able merit  of  new  tricks  for  old. 

Nevertheless,  the  "  Kingsway  "  persists  in  being  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  play  we  have  been  discussing  is 
not  really  the  play  you  go  to  see.  Mr.  Barker  has 
filled  it  in  ;  resolved  the  discords  ;  made  up  for  the  total 
lack  of  social  or  emotional  atmosphere  in  the  script 
with  setting  and  stage-management.  The  acting,  too, 
is  excellent.  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbit's  Freda,  who  has 
to  suggest  all  the  unuttered  poignancy  of  her  author, 
is  a  memorable  performance  ;  and  to  name  one  is  in 
justice  to  name  the  whole  company,  privatim  et  seria- 
tim. Mr.  Barker  and  his  players  at  the  "  Kingsway  " 
are  leagued  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  playgoer  into 
believing  that  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  is  really  a  play.  Go 
to  the  "  Kingsway",  by  all  means,  but  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  taken  in.  When  you  have  measured  the 
result,  reflect  what  wonderful  things  Mr.  Barker  and  his 
friends  might  have  done  with  better  material.  Then 
you  will  begin  to  understand  why,  if  Mr.  Barker  does 
this  sort  of  thing  again,  it  will  be  time  to  be  really 
angry. 


NORMAN  SHAW  AND  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART 
CLUB. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

FULLY  to  appreciate  London's  debt  to  Norman  Shaw 
we  must  try  to  delete  from  our  ken  all  the  build- 
ings that  in  large  measure  are  derived  from  him. 
Isolated  from  his  school,  and  contrasted  starkly  with 
the  prevailing  specimens  of  our  empirical  archaeologists 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  type,  his  Gaiety 
Theatre,  his  S.  James'  Street  block  of  chambers,  his 
New  Scotland  Yard  and  Regent  Street  and  Piccadilly 
buildings  would  seem  something  like  miraculous  mani- 
festations of  honesty  and  noble  aspiration.  His 
effect  here  in  England  and  in  America  has  been  steady- 
ing, as  always  must  clear  purpose  be.  That  any  mortal 
should  suddenly  arise  from  the  midst  of  wheeling 
"  revivals  "  whose  sole  idea  was  that  architecture  was 
an  abstract  thing  entirely  arrived  at  by  canons  and 
measuring  tapes,  and  should  in  one  generation  solve 
the  whole  problem,  was  not  to  be  expected.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  charge  that  Shaw  failed  to,  or  refused 
to  face  the  inevitable  problem  of  metal  construction, 
by  which  alone  it  is  now  said  architecture  can  respond 
to  living  needs.  But  yet  he  did  more  than  any  nine- 
teenth-century architect  to  accustom  general  thought 
to  the  obvious  truth  that  art  is  not  petrified  and  bottled, 
but  a  streaming  current.  He  always  managed  to  in- 
spire whatever  he  appropriated  with  individual  imagina- 
tion. Furthermore,  he  is  a  buttress  against  the 
extremist  utilitarians  whose  consuming  passion  (as  was 
said  so  admirably  a  week  or  two  ago  in  this  Review) 
is  the  factory  as  against  the  temple.    Another  effect 
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that  Norman  Shaw  has  had  is  our  surprised  realisation 
of  Wren's  genius — a  real  live  English  genius  ! 

About  three  years  ago,  by  general  concession,  Mr. 
Wilson  Steer  was  promoted  to  the  title  of  master.  Ol 
course  it  was  irregular,  because,  properly  speaking, 
painters  should  be  dead  before  you  call  them  masters. 
(It  is  curious  punishment  that  while  they  live  they  are 
called  Mister.)  But  in  the  circumstances  of  his  cxhibit.-on 
at  the  Goupil  Gallery  Mr.  Steer  was  given  a  little  rope. 
Then  within  eighteen  months  we  were  horrified  to  hear 
that  he  had  repaid  us  by  getting  in  a  cul  de  sac.  It 
seemed  ungracious,  considering  the  latitude  he  had 
been  allowed  ;  it  was  saddening. 

Naturally  one  begins  to  scrutinise  the  nature  of 
mastership  and  to  wonder  if  a  man  can  take  it  on  lease 
or  like  a  season  ticket,  to  drop  it  suddenly  ;  or  whether 
it  necessarily  implies  a  state  of  being  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fixed  character.  I  think  it  is  more  logical 
to  conclude  that  once  an  artist  knows,  or,  as  we  say, 
sees,  so  much  that  he  stands  apart  a  master,  he  has 
become  something  irrevocable.  He  cannot  switch  his 
knowledge  off  and  see  only  commonplace  facts ;  his 
vision  has  reached  an  extraordinary  plane,  whence  it 
cannot  descend.  There  were,  perhaps,  then  no  grounds 
for  our  distress  over  Mr.  Steer's  recent  preoccupation 
with  closely  "  finished  "  genre,  and  had  we  but  reflected 
that  his  mastership  implied  a  permanent  state  of  being, 
in  spite  of  two  or  three  of  his  pictures  not  chiming  with 
our  brand-new  theorisings,  we  might  have  kept  cool 
and  not  have  grieved  about  the  bottoms  of  sacks. 

One  of  the  lesser  things  we  owe  to  Mr.  Wells'  last 
book  is  his  term  for  people  who  have  not  restraint 
enough  to  take  long  views  and  confidently  wait.  The 
critics  who  fussed  in  despair  of  Mr.  Steer  were  "  Gawd- 
sakers  ".  His  landscapes  now  in  the  New  English 
Exhibition  show  that  his  close-finished  genre  was  an 
indispensable  step  in  his  evolution  ;  never  before  in  any 
picture  has  he  attained  such  self-identification  with 
Nature.  The  New  English  rooms  have  many  unusually 
good  landscapes,  but  none  suggests  the  intuitive  sym- 
pathy of  Mr.  Steer's  "White  Yacht",  his  "Calm 
Evening  ",  "  Grey  Evening  ",  and  "  With  the  Tide  ". 
Where  most  other  painters  are  yet  engrossed  in  trying 
to  stuff  Nature  into  their  special  formulae,  in  audacious 
academic  theorising,  or  in  the  natural  business  of  trying 
to  make  a  severely  limited  supply  of  knowledge  go 
round,  Mr.  Steer  has  quietly  passed  into  another  class. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  dissociate  his  this  year's  work 
from  last ;  even  in  technique  he  has  obviously  gained 
directness  of  expression.  Since  Turner  no  painter  has 
approached  the  transparence  of  his  handling,  which 
indeed  recalls  Constable's  phrase  about  "  tinted 
steam  ". 

If  we  chose  closely  to  analyse  his  perfect  water- 
colours  or  the  two  oil  landscapes,  trying  to  surprise 
the  secret  of  this  mysterious  quality  we  call  mastership 
or  genius,  I  believe  we  should  feel  a  little  cheated. 
For  we  should  find  no  miracles,  no  occult  magic,  but 
simply  knowledge.  Ruisdael's  skies  are  of  the  finest 
known  to  us  simply  because  he  had  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  cloud  edges  and  of  the  subtle  action  of 
light  on  filmy  vapour.  Hobbema's  cloud  edges  are 
clumsy  and  in  comparison  ill  understood  ;  he  saw  only 
obvious  contrasts  in  colour.  That  was  the  difference 
between  a  big  man  and  a  lesser — assimilated  perception 
of  cloud  edges,  light,  and  atmosphere. 

Phrases  such  as  the  "magic  of  genius"  are  more 
entertaining  but  less  helpful  than  this  simple  recogni- 
tion of  the  nature  of  mastership.  For  knowledge  is  the 
only  road  to  what  Bergson  calls  Nature's  confidence ; 
and  it  lies  open.  The  kind  of  intellectual  exercises 
that  the  new  school  of  landscape  sets  itself,  the  school 
in  which  Mr.  Innes  is  a  clever  scholar,  inevitably  blocks 
the  way  to  Nature's  confidence.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Innes 
would  cheerfully  acquiesce,  boldly  claiming  that  he  is 
not  concerned  with  Nature  save  as  a  conventional 
excuse  for  his  original  contributions  ;  we  all  know  the 
way  in  which  in  comic  opera  the  thread  of  plot  is  hitched 
up  to  unrelated  songs.  While  Mr.  Innes'  school  of 
landscape  is  topical  and  "  the  latest  craze  ",  let  it  be 


merry  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  to  appear  amusing  to  a  decade 
that  is  engrossed  with  a  new  crop  of  theories.  Life  is 
the  only  thing  that  retains  interest,  and  to  an  expres- 
sion of  life  Mr.  Innes'  rather  self-conscious  methods 
are  an  inevitable  obstacle.  He  is  occupied  rather  with 
the  effectiveness  of  his  formula; — his  ingenious  wavy 
lines  that  are  an  amusing  substitute  for  clouds,  his 
slangy  paraphrases  of  rock  form,  and  his  conventional, 
somewhat  jammy  purples  "  for  decorative  mountains  " 
— than  with  trying  to  gain  Nature's  confidence.  His 
"  Vans  Mountains  ",  however,  suggests  that  perhaps 
in  spite  of  himself  he  is  not  superior  to  our  human 
wonder,  our  sense  of  mysteries.  For  here  is  scarcely 
any  parti  pris,  or  recipe,  but  the  feeling  that  he  had 
let  himself  float,  as  it  were,  quiescent  to  receive 
impressions. 

Parti  pris  and  academic  repetition  of  devices  that 
already  have  seemed  paying  Insidiously  oust  life  from 
art.  Mr.  John's  "  Mumpers  "  shows  great  technical 
efficiency,  a  pleasing  sense  of  colour,  and  remarkable 
address  in  carrying  a  big  decoration  through  ;  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  this  large  painting  is  the  work  of  a  day 
or  two.  But  it  has  not  much  instinctive  knowledge  of 
life-expression  ;  the  little  squinting  boy  and  the  old  tramp 
have  individual  character ;  the  rest,  however,  espe- 
cially the  girl  in  the  centre  and  the  red-headed  man 
are  purely  academic.  Probably  the  pace  at  which  this 
canvas  was  covered  is  partly  responsible  for  Mr.  John's 
using  up  old  types,  but  we  must  also  recognise  that 
instinctive  knowledge  is  not,  in  the  common  phrase, 
put  off  its  stroke  by  the  need  for  swiftness.  Flower 
paintings  are  sensitive  to  the  suspicion  of  recipe, 
for  flowers,  like  atmosphere,  are  elusive  and  ceaselessly 
changing  under  the  flow  of  light.  Miss  W.  Phillips' 
two  studies,  Nos.  113  and  115,  very  freshly  suggest 
their  wayward  gaiety  and  shimmering  life.  Miss 
Tyrwhitt's  "  At  the  Flagstaff  "  is  more  expressive  than 
her  "  Nosegay  "  and  Mr.  Francis  James'  flower  studies 
have  something  habitual  or  academic  about  them. 

Of  Mr.  MacEvoy  it  must  be  hard  to  speak  with  mode- 
ration. I  doubt  whether  one  ought  to  mention  his  large 
portrait  group  or  whether  one  should  not  attempt  to 
hush  it  up.  In  an  age  when  he  must  know  that  such 
things  are  not  done  he  has  allowed  himself  to  paint  his 
sitters  in  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  wonder.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  nowadays  to  paint  pretty  people  ;  it  must 
be  downright  sentimental  to  add  qualities  of  elusive 
charm  and  refinement.  Are  not  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  on  the  proscribed'  list  for  similar  aristocratic 
leanings?  Leaving  this  painful  subject,  I  will  only 
add  that  Mr.  MacEvoy  will  probably  manage  his  next 
large  group  with  more  assurance  of  handling  and  scale. 

The  level  of  the  exhibition  is  high.  Perhaps  the 
cleverest  things  in  it  are  Mr.  A.  Rothenstein's  drawings. 
Indeed  they  are  more  than  clever.  Mr.  Ihlee's 
"  Magic  Wand  "  and  Mr.  Darsie  Japp's  "  Saddleback  " 
are  the  work  of  young  men  who  have  originality  enough 
to  look  at  Nature  for  themselves,  and  the  pictorial 
equipment  to  construct  their  pictures  well.  I  have  not 
room  to  discuss  now  Mr.  Pennell's  various  prints  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Gallery.  He  seems  to  me  seriously  to  lack 
the  pictorial  sense  ;  he  observes  a  surprising  number 
of  things  in  an  unrelated  way  as  though  he  were 
concerned  with  a  record  or  inventory  of  innumerable 
events  rather  than  with  expressing  their  accumulated 
(I  know  I  shall  say  "synthetised  "in  a  minute)  impres- 
sion on  his  pictorial  consciousness. 

SUFFRAGETTE  ISLAND. 

By  Filson  Young. 

*X*HE  other  night,  when  the  militant  suffragettes  had 
*  announced  another  pillar-box  campaign,  I  went 
out  to  post  a  letter  in  the  middle  of  Mayfair.  Wishing 
if  possible  to  lighten  this  dull  act  with  a  spice  of  adven- 
ture, I  pinched  the  envelope  (it  was  a  long  one)  into  a 
shape  suggestive  of  angular  contents.  I  held  it  in  both 
hands  as  though  there  was  something  in  it  which  might 
be  spilled  ;  and  I  proceeded  in  a  furtive  manner  to  the 
nearest  letter-box,  slinking  along  beside  the  wall,  and 
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stopping  to  gaze  at  the  stars  when  I  saw  a  policeman. 
There  was  no  one  at  the  first  letter-box  ;  and,  thinking  it  a 
pity  that  mv  efforts  should  be  wasted,  I  went  to  another. 
But  neither  here  nor  at  either  of  the  other  two  which  I 
visited  was  there  any  human  being  in  sight,  or  any 
sign  of  vigilance  or  protection  ;  I  might  have  filled  up 
every  box  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  at  last,  tired 
of  my  game,  I  flattened  the  envelope  out,  posted  it, 
and  came  back  to  my  armchair.  And  there,  by  the 
bright  fire,  I  sat  down  and  meditated  on  the  capricious- 
ness  of  Opportunity,  and  thought  also  what  a  fortunate 
thing  it  is  that  people  become  criminal  not  suddenly  but 
gradually,  for  opportunities  grow  scarcer  as  their 
criminal  intentions  grow  stronger ;  and  of  what  a  won- 
derful day  of  crime,  packed  with  opportunities,  some 
sane  and  good  man  like  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Carnegie 
could  have  if  he  suddenly  decided,  on  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  to  do  nothing  but  wickedness ;  and  what 
a  long  time  it  would  be  before  people  realised  that  the 
things  he  was  doing  were  wicked  and  not  good. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  guard  at  every  pillar-box  in  London  ;  and  yet  I  was 
conscious  somehow  of  a  vague  disappointment.    I  had 
conceived  a  great  army  of  women,  highly  organised  by 
their  headquarter  staff  in  secret  conspiracy,  suddenly 
loosed  upon  the  streets  of  London  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  every  unit  hurrying  to  her  appointed  beat  of 
pillar-boxes,  and  posting  her  appointed  number  of  de- 
structive letters.    That  is  what  it  should  have  been  if  the 
women's  organisation  had  been  any  good.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier,  if  this  demonstration  had  really 
represented  anything  which  the  majority  of  women  had 
at  heart.    As  it  was,  it  was  a  miserable  little  fizzle. 
It  was  so  badly  organised  and  so  badly  done  that  the 
authorities  were  put  on  their  guard  before  much  damage 
had  been  inflicted,  or  any  considerable  sensation  had 
been  created.    It  was  a  game  that  could  only  really  be 
played  effectively  once  ;  it  was  ingenious  in  conception  ; 
nobody  would  have  thought  of  guarding  against  it. 
If  the  silent  army  had  in  any  real  strength  made  a 
sortie  of  the  kind  that  I  have  indicated,  it  would  have 
staggered  the  world.    But  it  was  a  dead  failure.  The 
failure  might  be  variously  explained  ;  but  for  my  part 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  a  growing  sense  of 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  women  themselves,  both  in  the 
efficacy  of  outrageous  methods  in  the  long  run,  and 
even  in  the  importance  of  the  end  for   which  these 
methods  are  employed.    Nothing  is  more  striking  as 
regards  the  suffrage"  movement  than  the  way  in  which 
it  has  gone  back  during  the  last  two  years.    I  am  not 
referring  to  central  organisations  or  lists  of  members, 
or  even  subscription  lists.    These  things  will  always 
go  on  accumulating  for  some  time  after   the  initial 
impulse  has  begun  to  die  down,  just  as  the  billows  and 
swells  of  the  sea  are  greatest  when  the  actual  storm 
has  blown  itself  out,  and  the  rollers,  unflattened  by  the 
wind,  can  accumulate  and  range  themselves  in  a  more 
splendid  and  imposing  march.    But  if  you  look  round 
you  in  the  world,  in  whatever  class  of  society  you 
move,  do  you  not  find  that  the  real  impulse  which  made 
this  movement  formidable  a  few  years  ago  is  failing? 
The  majority  of  women  are  coming  to  their  senses. 
Every  outrage,  every  violent  and  hurtful  demonstration 
detaches  another  mass  of  women  from   the  militant 
movement.    One  knows  the  stages  so  well,  as  one  has 
marked  them  in  one's  own  friends.  There  is  the  stage  at 
which  people  who  used  to  talk  continually  on  the  subject 
cease  to  mention  it,  and  from  being  active  missionaries 
become  merely  silent  adherents  ;  and  they  say  to  the 
unbeliever,  "  Do  not  let  us  discuss  the  subject,  because 
we  shall  never  agree  about  it  ".   Then  comes  the  stage 
when  they  do  discuss  it,  and  admit  for  the  first  time 
that  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side.      The  next  stage  is  when  they  say,  "  I  think 
women  ought  to  have  a  vote,  but  the  advantages  of 
having  it  are  less  than  the  disadvantages  of  getting  it  ". 
The  next  stage  is  again  a  silent  one ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary now  is  a  violent  demonstration ;   and   after  the 
hatchet  has  been  thrown,  or  the  cheek  slapped,  or  the 
window  smashed,  you  hear  your  friend  say,  "  I  used 


to  be  a  suffragist,  but  I  am  not  one  now  ".  The  cure 
is  complete. 

Of  course  this  winnowing  process,  although  it  in- 
creases the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  women  on 
the  subject,  increases  also  the  bitterness  and  fanaticism 
of  the  remnant  of  fighters  who  will  remain.  I  do  not 
like  to  think  to  what  unhappy  and  horrible  demonstra- 
tions they  will  be  driven  before  they  have  finished  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  as  they  lose  ground  in  the  public 
opinion,  so  their  voices  will  get  shriller,  and  their 
methods  more  desperate.  Hitherto  the  Government 
has,  by  a  series  of  more  or  less  ingenious  but  not  very 
creditable  evasions,  staved  off  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  suffragette  malefactors  ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  staved  off  much  longer.  One  of  these 
days,  onj  the  heels  of  some  scandalous  outrage,  the  public 
will  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  nuisance  be  abated  and 
the  offenders  dealt  with  ;  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for 
the  Government  if  it  is  not  ready  with  prompt  action. 
The  cleverest  of  the  suffragettes,  and  one  who  was 
once  the  subject  of  an  enraptured  panegyric  by 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  in  these  pages,  Miss  Christabel 
Pankhurst,  has  solved  the  problem  in  a  way  agree- 
able to  all  parties.  She  has  deported  herself. 
That  is  certainly  agreeable  to  us,  and  I  hope  it 
is  agreeable  to  her.  And  really  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  the  militant  suffragettes  is  to  deport 
them.  I  am  told  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  therefore  it  is  almost  impossible.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  should  be  impossible,  except  that  under 
our  glorious  system  of  politics  no  merely  sensible 
measure  to  which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  which 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country,  has  the 
faintest  chance  of  being  attended  to.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  to  deal  with  a  new  state  of  affairs  by  old  methods. 
The  situation  is  a  new  one,  and  new  machinery  will 
have  to  be  devised  for  dealing  with  it.  Imprisonment 
has  been  made  impossible  ;  physical  punishment  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  deporta- 
tion. One  by  one  let  the  offenders  be  transported  to 
some  verdant  isle,  there  to  found  and  govern  a  colony, 
a  true  suffragist  colony,  a  world  of  women,  governed 
by  women,  for  women  who  till  the  ground,  make  and 
enforce  their  own  lavns,  plant  and  sow  and  build,  and 
depend  on  their  own  defences  against  enemies.  If  you 
want  to  cure  people  of  an  inordinate  desire  for  any- 
thing, the  best  thing  to  do,  as  a  rule,  is  to  give  it  to 
them.  And  so  I  would  give  women  the  vote.  I  would 
say,  "  You  shall  have  your  vote — but  not  here.  Take 
it  and  run  away  with  it  and  play  with  it  in  your  own 
island  ;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  it  you  may  leave  it 
there  and  come  back  ".  I  believe  that  such  a  colony 
would  have  a  real  educative  value,  and  that  in  such  a 
place  the  exceptional  women  who  have  a  passion  for 
government  might  work  out  some  problems  there,  and 
arrive  at  some  results,  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  world 
at  large. 


ON  OPPROBRIOUS  EPITHETS. 
By  Bertram  Smith. 

TT  was  in  the  early  age  of  more  active  and  vigorous 
A  rebellion,  before  one  had  begun  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  bowing  to  the  storm,  and  trying  to  reach  one's 
ends  by  subtler  means,  that  sheer  terms  of  abuse  bulked 
largely  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  nursery.  In  truth  I 
think  we  must  have  been  a  desperate  team  to  drive. 
When  I  remember  the  ever-present  resentment  with 
which  we  regarded  all  necessary  instructions,  and  still 
more  the  lurid  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  I  am 
inclined  to  marvel  at  the  whole-hearted  and  thorough- 
going methods  of  the  barbarous  age  of  boyhood.  The 
under-nurse  of  the  moment  was  one's  prime  adversary. 
Only  at  times  of  overpowering  exasperation  did  one  turn 
upon  the  head-nurse,  and  one  was  apt  to  regret  it  after- 
wards, for  she  had  "  a  way  with  her  "  that  somehow 
lifted  her  above  the  level  of  attack.  But  every  new 
under-nurse  must  be  made  to  feel  at  the  outset  that  you 
would  go  to  bed  when  it  suited  your  convenience  and 
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not  before,  that  you  would  come  out  of  your  bath  when 
in  your  own  opinion  the  proper  moment  had  arrived, 
and  your  exit  would  not  be  hastened  by  any  new  method 
she  might  adopt  of  holding  an  expectant  towel.  She 
would  drive  you  forth  of  course  after  a  time — having 
first  of  all  counted  twenty,  then  fifty,  and  then  a  hun- 
dred without  result — by  application  of  the  cold  tap  :  but 
then  you  told  her  what  you  thought  of  her. 

Swearing  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
sins,  and  therefore  held  in  awe.  That  was  forbidden 
ground  on  which  one  would  never  dare  to  trespass. 
But  a  difficulty  was  continually  arising  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  what  was  swearing.  It  was  a  subject  frequently 
and  earnestly  debated,  especially  when  a  splendid  new 
word  or  expression  had  become  our  common  property. 
Was  it  swearing  or  not?  The  trouble  was  that  it  was 
no  use  going  for  information  to  Grown-up  Persons, 
who  alone  would  be  likely  to  know,  for  one  would  be 
told  that  whether  it  was  swearing  or  not  it  was  "not 
a  nice  word  for  us  to  use  " — which  wasn't  at  all 
the  point.  For  if  it  was  not  swearing,  it  was  a  sinful 
waste  not  to  use  it.  Thus  in  our  wordy  warfare,  when 
one  or  other  of  the  combatants  had  stepped  beyond  the 
usual  range  and  employed  an  expression  of  a  higher 
flavour  than  was  customary,  his  opponent  had  only  to 
say  "  That's  swearing  !  "  to  pull  him  up  at  once.  It 
was  equivalent  to  telling  him  that  he  wasn't  playing  the 
game.  Upon  which  he  would  of  course  deny  it,  and 
then  the  original  point  in  dispute  was  happily  forgotten 
in  the  interesting  investigation  which  followed.  The 
disputed  word  must  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
experts,  and  we  would  solemnly  make  up  our  minds 
whether  it  was  admissible  or  no.  But  if  it  was  adjudged 
by  common  consent  to  be  outside  the  legitimate  list  of 
expressions,  its  user  needed  no  condemnation  from  his 
fellows.  He  would  surfer  from  an  inward  remorse  at 
the  thought  of  the  dreadful  thing  that  he  had  done, 
howbeit  all  unwittingly.  In  truth  we  kept  remarkably 
on  the  safe  side.  In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative 
statement  we  were  careful  to  draw  the  line  in  such  a 
way  that  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  error. 

One  by  one  words  lost  their  force  and  flavour  by  too 
lavish  repetition.  I  can  see  now  that  we  squandered 
them  too  freely.  One  was  far  too  much  given  to  firing 
off  the  best  word  in  all  one's  armoury  upon  a  trivial 
occasion,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  situation  worthy  of 
it,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  tell  with  effect.  There 
was  of  course  a  certain  element  of  competition  which 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  prodigality,  for  I  must 
get  the  best  words  in  before  my  adversary  had  thought 
of  them.  He  could  not  possibly  retaliate  in  the  same 
terms.  And  so,  when  times  were  dull,  and  no  new 
material  had  been  found  for  long,  one  must  go  on  using 
out-worn  phrases  with  a  sort  of  persistent  weariness. 
There  were  even  occasions  when  one  became  almost 
courteous  and  restrained  in  one's  conversation  for  want 
of  new  matter.  Words  also  as  a  rule  worked  down 
from  the  higher  level  to  the  lower  in  the  course  of  their 
brief  activity.  They  were  generally  introduced  by  the 
older  members,  who  would  bring  them  into  play  with 
startling  effect  at  first.  But  when  they  were  taken  up 
by  those  below,  their  original  authors  repudiated  them 
after  a  while,  till  in  their  last  most  lowly  estate  they 
came  to  be  lisped  by  one's  little  sister  in  her  rare 
moments  of  asperity. 

This  was  the  fate  of  "  Cad  "  and  "  Lunatic  ". 
"  Outsider  "  had  a  brief  and  brilliant  run.  "  Rotter  " 
was  enormously  popular  and  even  recurred,  after  its 
first  long  innings,  in  several  vigorous  revivals,  so  hardly 
did  we  come  to  part  with  it.  But  there  was,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  no  more  drastic  moment  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  Blighter  ",  used  with  sledge-hammer  effect  on 
the  occasion  of  an  altercation  as  to  who  it  was  who  had 
first  seen  a  penny  on  the  road.  Even  the  penny  was 
forgotten  in  the  general  rejoicing  at  this  magnificent 
acquisition.  But  its  course  was  brief.  A  strong  sus- 
picion grew  up  that  it  was  Swearing  :  and  though  it  was 
upon  the  tip  of  one's  tongue  a  thousand  times  there- 
after, it  was  never  again  hurled  forth  in  all  its  glory. 
"  Half-wit"  was  invented  or  discovered  by  myself,  and 
in  consequence  I  always  had  a  peculiar  weakness  for 


it.  Perhaps  I  have  still.  It  was  not,  like  so  many  of 
its  compeers,  adapted  to  a  sudden  shout  of  anger.  But 
it  would  be  driven  home  with  enormous  effect  by  the 
hammer  of  a  scathing  scorn. 

Then  there  were  the  various  places  that  you  could  be 
told  to  go  to.  So  valuable  was  this  form,  in  the  traffic 
of  every-day  intercourse,  that  it  was  never  wholly 
allowed  to  drop,  although  the  victim's  destination  was 
continually  being  altered  and  revised.  The  difficulty 
was  to  handle  it  without  encroaching  upon  the  forbidden 
territory  of  Swearing,  for  there  are  places  that  one  is 
told  to  go  to,  even  in  after-life,  that  had  to  be  avoided. 
But  you  were  freely  told  to  go  to  Jericho,  or  to  go  to 
Portobello.  Best  of  all  you  could  be  told  to  go  to 
Blazes — which  was  felt  to  be  sailing  very  near  the  wind, 
by  the  way. 

The  entire  traffic  in  abuse  had  thus  its  artistic  side, 
if  one  may  call  it  so,  which  perhaps  did  something  to 
redeem  it.  It  was  an  exercise  in  self-expression.  It 
was  not  enough  to  revile  in  any  terms  that  came  to 
hand.  They  must  be  fresh  and  vigorous  or  they  went 
for  nothing.  One  had  perhaps  picked  up  a  brand-new 
insult  from  a  book  or  in  a  tramway  car,  and  one  would 
dwell  upon  it  earnestly  in  private,  trying  to  assess  its 
value,  to  foresee  its  effect.  The  moment  came  at  last 
when  it  was  launched  into  the  world,  not  without  some 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  its  introducer.  For  he  must 
watch  its  effect  in  two  separate  directions  ;  first  upon  his 
opponent — would  it  make  him  squirm? — secondly 
upon  the  company  at  large — would  it  be  received, 
admired,  adopted?  The  latter  was  much  the  more 
important  question.  If  it  was  introduced  by  a  younger 
brother  especially,  he  would  await  the  issue  with 
anxiety.  And  were  he  to  hear  it  later  on  upon  the  lips 
of  an  elder,  with  what  fine  pride  he  would  reflect  that  it 
was  his  ! 

I  had  been  out  to  tea — surely  it  must  have  been  very 
early  in  my  criminal  career — and  there  had  heard  a  new 
and  glorious  word,  carrying  much  rude  force,  and 
splendidly  adapted,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  for  use  on  the 
new  under-nurse.  But  when  I  was  taken  off  to  bed — 
obviously  the  proper  moment  for  its  first  appearance — 
I  could  by  no  means  remember  it !  Long  and  deeply 
did  I  ponder,  during  the  process  of  undressing  and  in 
my  bath.  It  was  not  "  Beast  "  and  yet  it  was  allied 
to  "  Beast  ".  I  was  so  "  good  "  that  night  that  not 
even  twenty  had  to  be  counted  ere  I  gave  myself  up  to 
the  towel.  But  the  truth  was  I  was  deep  in  thought, 
trying  with  all  my  powers  to  recapture  my  lost  treasure. 
I  had  actually  reached  the  night  nursery  before  it  came 
to  me.  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  being  congratulated 
upon  my  model  behaviour.  There  could  have  been  no 
more  dramatic  moment  to  test  its  quality.  I  sprang 
across  the  room,  turned  upon  my  unfortunate 
conductor. 

"  You  Brute  !  "  I  shouted,  and  tumbled  into  bed. 


LOW-MOON  LAND. 

T  OFTEN  look  when  the  moon  is  low 

Thro'  that  other  window  on  the  wall, 
At  a  land  all  beautiful  under  snow, 
Blotted  with  shadows  that  come  and  go 
When  the  winds  rise  up  and  fall. 
And  the  form  of  a  beautiful  maid 
In  the  white  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  me  with  her  hands. 

And  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are  laid, 

Like  sacred  things,  in  the  mart  away, 

I  dream  of  the  low-moon  land,  and  the  maid 

Who  will  not  weary  of  waiting,  or  jade 

Of  calling  to  me  for  aye. 

And  I  would  go  if  I  knew  the  sea 

That  lips  the  shore  where  the  moon  is  low, 

For  a  longing  is  on  me  that  will  not  go. 

F.  E.  Ledwidge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Flatford  East  Bergholt  Suffolk 
25  November  1912. 
Sir— In  your  last  week's  issue  Mr.  O.  Raymond  Drey 
attempts  an  obsolete  defence  to  justify  Mr.  Clive  Bell's 
statement  that  a  particular  painter's  art  is  independent 
of   association    and    suggestion.     Objecting  to  your 
critic's  attitude  he  tells  us  Mr.  Bell  means  that  a  Post- 
Impressionist  in  painting  a  still-life  or  a  stormy  sea 
tries  to  strip  his  work  of  heterogeneous  mental  asso- 
ciation, such  as  "  bathing-vans,  piers,  fishing-boats  and 
casinos  "  in  the  latter  subject,  or  the  idea  of  the  uses 
to  which  various  still-life  objects  may  be  put  in  daily 
life  in  the  former.    He  admits  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this,  but  says  that  "  the  Post-Impressionists  are  seeking 
to  bring  this  austerity  of  purpose  to  a  finer  pitch  than 
has  been  achieved  in  the*past,  because  they  possess  it 
more  consciously.    Sometimes,  even,  they  distort  the 
drawing  of  a  bowl  of  fruit  because  they  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  represent  actualities  but  to  interpret  a  relation  of 
forms  and  colours  ".    This  is  not  a  new  excuse  for  bad 
drawing,  but  we  want  Mr.  Drey  to  tell  us  more  fully  what 
he  means,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  us  know  whether 
he  writes  from  inside  knowledge  or  as  a  sympathetic 
outsider.    Perhaps  he  is  unfortunate  in  his  illustration 
of  his  meaning;  why  should  a  stormy   sea  suggest 
bathing-vans,  piers,  fishing-boats  and  casinos?  Why 
limit  us  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  inhabitant  of  a  sea- 
side lodging-house?    Why  distort  drawing  to  prevent 
the   beholder   from  thinking  of  the  daily  uses  of  an 
object  of  still-life?    When  the  intention  is  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  relation  of  two  forms,  why  not  represent 
the  forms  as  perfectly  as  possible?    There  is  nothing 
new  in  teaching  that  an  artist  should  divest  his  subject 
of  heterogeneous  or  material  associations  to  insist  upon 
a  particular  aesthetic  association  ;  modern  painting  has 
moved   in   this  direction  ever  since  the  discovery  of 
printing  freed  it  from  literary  uses;  it  was  the  aim  of 
Turner,  Whistler  and  Monet ;  all  three  subordinated 
the  material  to  the  aesthetical  aspect.    Mr.  Drey  objects 
to  your  critic,  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  "  lumping  all  modern 
painting  up  together  ". 

It  is  surely  a  healthy  sign  when  a  critic  sees  the  under- 
lying principle  actuating  modern  painting.  Whether 
it  is  in  "  Rockets  and  Blue  Lights"  by  Turner,  a 
"  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver"  by  Whistler,  or  "The 
Light  on  a  Haystack  "  by  Monet,  it  was  the  want  of 
this  gift  that  prevented  Ruskin  from  producing  a  work 
on  aesthetics  that  could  hold  its  place  in  European 
critical  literature.  If  Post-Impressionism  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all  it  must  necessarily  be  in  its  relation  to  the 
general  trend  of  modern  painting. 

Mr.  Collins  Baker's  contributions  to  your  paper  have 
been  remarkable  for  a  philosophical  and  logical  view 
combined  with  spiritual  insight.  Mr.  Drey  does  not 
prove  that  the  Post-Impressionists'  exhibitions  have 
hitherto  shown  us  a  progressive  development  in  painting 
by  reminding  us  that  Whistler  and  Monet  were  wrong- 
fully attacked  ;  to  answer  your  critic  he  must  use  logical 
argument.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  Post-Im- 
pressionists ;  one  is  to  state  authoritatively  their  object 
and  their  methods,  the  other  is  silently  to  work  out  their 
convictions.  Now  they  appear  merely  to  talk  for  the 
sake  of  educating  themselves.  As  they  lack  splendid 
intuition,  they  can  at  least  try  Professor  Tyndall's 
remedy  of  steady  thinking. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  P.  H.  Friswell. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Albemarle  Street  Piccadilly  W. 
30  November  1912. 

Sir — If  Mr.  Walter  Winans'  mind  is  open  to  argu- 
ment, he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  revising  his 
opinion  by  going  to  the  Stafford  Gallery,  where  a  paint- 


ing in  my  possession  is  exhibited.  It  is  by  Fergusson, 
a  Post-Impressionist  painter.  Mr.  Winans  will,  no 
doubt,  admit  afterwards  that  some  Post-Impressionists 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing,  perspective, 
light  and  shade. 

As  to  anatomy — well,  the  less  painters  and  sculptors 
tackle  it  the  better.  All  that  the  finest  artist  can  do 
is  as  easily  found  in  a  face  portrait  as  in  a  nature-like 
study.    And  it  is  cleaner. 

Yours  obediently 

George  Raffalovich. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir — I  took  the  same  view  as  your  correspondent  of 
30  November  till  I  looked  at  the  Five-Figure  Group 
at  end  of  the  Grafton  Gallery  from  a  distance  of  160 
feet  and  from  a  bit  to  the  right  of  straight.  This  can 
be  done  from  the  end  of  the  next  room  looking  through 
the  door.  What  near  seems  intentional  bad  drawing 
there  suggests  swift  motion  ;  what  one  took  for  fronts 
become  sides,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  drawing  no  longer 
looks  incorrect.  The  precedent  for  them  is  the  painting 
by  a  great  master  on  a  curved  ceiling — wrong  where  it 
is — but  looking  right  from  the  intended  distance  (the 
floor).  At  the  same  time  can  things  that  only  look  right 
from  one  point  of  view  be  at  all  equal  to  those  that  do 
so  from  all  points  of  view?  And  is  a  work  of  art  that 
requires  160  feet  of  distance  worth  more  than  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  what  a  similar  work  fit  to  look  at  from 
sixteen  feet  would  be?  (Size  diminishes  by  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  eye.)  Where  can  such  mag- 
nificent distances  be  given  to  ordinary  pictures? 

E.  F.  Batty. 

P.S. — There  is  no  common  point  between  the  Impres- 
sionist Pictures,  but  this  suits  more  than  any  other  view 
of  them. 


A  PORTRAIT  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  George's  Rectory  Nevis  W.I. 
31  October  1912. 

Sir — "  Genealogist  "  has  made,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  valuable  suggestion  in  proposing  a  portrait  society 
to  record  and  preserve  the  fast  vanishing  memorials 
of  our  forefathers'  personal  appearance.  With  the 
many  modern  processes  of  photography  it  would  be 
quite  possible  at  a  small  expense  to  do  this,  and  sub- 
scribing members  should  be  easily  obtained. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  gathering  with 
difficulty  portraits  to  illustrate  my  own  family  history, 
I  can  well  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  repro- 
duction of  what  are  at  present  in  many  cases  unknown 
or  unattainable  portraits.  He  can  count  on  my  sub- 
scription as  a  member  of  the  society  whenever  it  is 
formed. 

Lawrence  Buckley  Thomas. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  MR.  WELLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  November  1912. 

Sir — May  I  utter  a  protest  in  your  Review  against 
the  slipshod  and  ungrammatical  twaddle  which  passes, 
in  the  later  novels  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  for  the  con- 
versation of  educated  men  and  women? 

I  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  reviews  of  "  Marriage" 
— for  the  most  part  uncritically  eulogistic— for  some 
recognition  of  this,  and  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  critics  are  bamboozled  by  the  ill-digested,  windy 
verbiage  in  which  the  book  abounds,  and  which  the 
author,  with  characteristic  modesty,  calls  "  fine  think- 
ing". 

To  quote  a  few  instances  from  the  discussions  of  the 
well-trained,  scientifically  minded  Trafford  and  the 
brilliant  Marjorie  : 

"  He  went  off  at  a  tangent.  '  There's  all  those 
words  that  seem  to  mean  something,  and  then  don't 
seem  to  mean  anything,  that  keep  shifting  to  and  fro 
from  the  deepest  significance  to  the  shallowest  of  clap- 
trap,   Socialism,   Christianity.  .  .  .  You   know — they 
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aren't  anything  really,  as  yet;  they  are  something  try- 
ing to  be.  .  .  .  Haven't  I  said  that  before,  Marjorie?  ' 

"  She  looked  round  at  him.  '  You  said  something 
like  that  when  you  were  delirious',  she  answered,  after 
a  little  pause.  '  It's  one  of  the  ideas  that  you're 
struggling  with.  You  go  on,  old  man,  and  talk. 
We've  months — for  repetitions.'  " 

And  a  little  further  on  : 

"'You  know,  Marjorie,  I've  always  felt  you're  a" 
finer  individual  than  me  '  " 

So  they  go  on  for  page  after  page  ;  always  the  mean- 
ingless emphasis  on  certain  words,  the  constant  and 
irritating  use  of  the  dash,  the  continual  reiteration  of 
such  phrases  as  "  There's  things  ",  "  We've  got  to  " 
etc. 

When  Trafford  comes  to  himself  after  fever  and  deli- 
rium he  delivers  himself  thus  :  "  '  Of  course  ',  he  said, 
'  I  broke  my  leg.  Gollys  !  I  thought  that  beast  was 
going  to  claw  my  eyes  out.  It  was  lucky,  Madge,  it 
didn't  get  my  eyes.    It  was  just  a  chance  it  didn't  '  ". 

This  sort  of  spasmodic,  slangy  schoolboy  utterance 
was  all  very  well  for  Kipps  or  Mr.  Polly,  but  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wells  puts  it  into  the  mouths  of  all  his 
characters  alike,  male  and  female,  makes  one  doubt 
whether  his  acquaintance  with  intellectual  men  and 
women  is  as  wide  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  It  used  ( 
to  be  objected  to  in  Meredith  that  he  made  his  characters 
talk  impossibly  well,  but  Mr.  Wells  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  indeed. 

I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  deteriora- 
tion in  one  of  our  ablest  writers — a  writer  who  has 
delighted  us  with  the  clear  precision  of  style  and  subtly 
humorous  characterisation  of  novels  like  "  The  In- 
visible Man  ",  "  Kipps  ",  "  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  ", 
and  many  others  of  equal  originality  and  insight,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  serious  contributions  to  contemporary 
thought  and  criticism. 

When  I  think  of  the  amorphous  pretentiousness  of 
the  thought,  the  frequent  inelegance  of  the  style,  and 
the  looseness  of  the  character-drawing  in  such  books 
as  "Ann  Veronica",  "The  New  Machiavelli  ",  and 
"  Marriage  "  I  can  only  ask,  What  has  become  of 
Mr.  Wells  the  artist? 

Yours  etc. 

M.  E.  Horxe. 

THE    ACADEMIC  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the 
procedure  by  which  "  the  Academic  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  "  awards  the  Edmond  de 
Pohgnac  prize— this  year  to  Mr.  John  Masefield  for 
"  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ".  Except  that  one  naturally 
distrusts  an  Academic  Committee  in  matters  of  art 
(especially  English),  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  the 
award,  not  having  read  the  poem  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
there  are  thousands  of  literary  men  and  women  who  have 
never  heard  of  either  "  the  Academic  Committee  "  or 
the  Edmond  de  Polignac  prize. 

1.  Does  the  Committee  watch  the  work   of  these 
thousands  of  writers? 

2.  Does  a  "  candidate  "  have  to  submit  work  ? 

3.  Is  the  prize  awarded  to  a  work  which  (in  the  words 
of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  ")  "  first  appeared  in  the 
'  English  Review  '  .  .  .  and  created  a  stir  quite  in 
proportion  to  its  size  "  ?  In  other  words,  must  work 
be  prominent  for  some  cause  or  other  before  it  catches 
the  eye  of  "  the  Academic  Committee  "  ? 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  the  "  Nobel 
Prize  "  Committee,  the  first  two  alternatives  ought 
to  be  the  only  possible  ones.  But  we  do  want 
to  know  whether  in  its  efforts  to  encourage  Eng- 
lish literature  the  Committee  tries  to  seek  out 
merit,  or,  as  is  more  or  less  necessary  in  the 
wider  range  of  European  literature,  merely  gives 
or  withholds  its  approval  to  work  already  influen- 
tial. Mr.  Barrie,  in  presiding  at  the  prize-giving, 
said  the  poem  was  incomparably  the  finest  litera- 
ture of  the  year.     To  what  extent  can   we  accept 


that  statement  as  authoritative?  Some  might  ask  to 
what  extent  is  Mr.  Barrie  an  authority;  here  the  point 
is,  How  complete  is  the  knowledge  on  which  he  bases 
the  judgment  ? 

Inquirer. 

YORK  MINSTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  November  1912. 
Sir — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  the  following 
appeal  in  your  Review?  A  committee  has  been  formed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  of  York,  to  raise  a  capital 
sum  of  ^10,000  in  aid  of  the  York  Minster  choir.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the 
Minster  services  have  for  several  years  been  inadequate. 
The  Fabric  Fund,  though  large,  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  building. 

The  annual  expenses  of  choir  and  services  amount 
to  over  ^2000,  while  the  average  income  from  all 
sources  is  about  ^1800,  and  of  a  fluctuating  nature. 

Besides  the  General  and  Executive  Committees,  a 
Finance  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  invest  the 
capital  which  may  be  raised  by  this  appeal,  which  we 
hope  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  know  York  Minster 
and  the  long  years  of  work  of  the  Dean  of  York  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  services  of  this  great  Metro- 
political  church  of  the  Northern  Province. 

All  particulars  respecting  the  fund  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  "  Minster  Choir  Endowment 
Fund",  44  Coney  Street,  York. 

I  remain  Sir  yours  faithfully 
Constance  Lumley, 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


THE  WHITE   SLAVE  TRAFFIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  Vicarage  Gate  Kensington  W. 

Sir — In  view  of  the  legislation  regarding  the  white 
slave,  traffic,  at  present  so  prominently  before  the 
country,  I  should  be  glad  with  your  kind  help  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  in  this  connexion,  the 
work  of  the  "  GEuvre  Catholique  Internationale  pour 
la  Protection  de  la  jeune  fille  ",  established  in  every 
country  of  the  world.  The  head  office  of  the  English 
branch,  International  Catholic  Societv  for  Befriending 
Girls,  "  S.B.G.",  is  at  265  Vauxha'll  Bridge  Road, 
Ufider  the  presidency  of  the  Countess  of  Denbigh.  The 
office  is  in  touch,  and  works  with,  the  National  Vigi- 
lance Society,  Travellers'  Aid,  M.A.B.Y.S.  etc.  Re- 
spectable Catholic  girls,  of  ail  nationalities,  going  to 
and  from  situations,  are  received  at  the  home,  which 
is  also  a  house  of  residence  for  business  girls.  A  club 
room  and  a  quiet  reading-room,  where  they  may  spend 
their  spare  time,  are  provided,  and  these  are  also  at 
the  disposal  of  outside  members,  in  business  and  ser- 
vice. A  registry  office,  free  to  employers  and  employed, 
is  run  for  their  convenience,  and  a  restaurant,  for 
women  only,  is  open  to  all  denominations  ;  here  a  sub- 
stantial meal  of  meat  or  fish,  vegetables  and  pudding 
can  be  obtained  for  6d.  Girls  arriving  from  the  country 
and  abroad  are  met  at  the  station,  and  are  safeguarded 
from  the  moment  they  come  in  touch  with  the  Society. 

Thousands  of  girls  have  passed  through  the  home, 
and  many  gratefully  acknowledge  their  preservation 
from  danger  owing  to  the  timely  help  they  have  re- 
ceived. Much  more  could  be  accomplished  were  the 
work  more  generously  supported.  Immediate  dona- 
tions and  annual  subscriptions  are  urgently  needed,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  at  the 
Central  Office,  265  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  where  visi- 
tors also  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Let  none  be  deterred  by  the  smallness  of  their  offer- 
ings ;  if  these  are  only  numerous  and  regular  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  can  be  achieved,  the  good  of 
which  no  human  mind  can  measure. 

Yours  faithfully 

HlLDEGARD  VON  HfGEL, 

Hon.  Organising  Secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 

MADAME  DU  DEFFAND  AND  WALPOLE. 

"  Lettres  de  la  Marquise  du  Deffand  a  Horace  Walpole." 
By  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee.  Three  vols.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.    63s.  net. 

MR.  PAGET  TOYNBEE  in  bringing  the  publication 
of  these  letters  to  completion  has  performed  a 
labour  of  love.  Almost  all  the  work  had  been  done 
by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  at  the  time  of  her  lamented 
Jleath.  Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  make  use 
of  her  admirable  and  complete  edition  of  the  letters 
of  Horace  Walpole  will  understand  that  he  may  expect 
to  find  present  in  these  volumes  care,  judgment  and 
good  sense  never  surpassed  in  this  class  of  work.  A 
large  number  of  these  letters  have  never  before  been 
given  to  the  public.  It  is  well  known  that  Walpole 
left  the  Miss  Berrys  with  full  powers  regarding 
their  publication,  but  in  the  edition  brought  out  by 
Miss  Mary  Berry  anonymously  in  1810  there  were  nomi- 
nally 348  letters,  only  fifty-two  being  in  a  complete 
state.  In  this  edition  there  are  838,  and  of  these  every 
one  will  give  pleasure  to  a  rightly  constituted  reader. 
We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Parker-Jervis,  the  present 
owner  of  the  letters,  for  his  generosity  in  giving 
unrestrained  access  to  his  priceless  possession. 

The  friendship  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  Horace 
Walpole  is  a  romantic  interlude  in  a  singularly  un- 
romantic  existence.  We  have  only  to  read  a  dozen 
of  these  letters  to  see  that  the  writer  was  not  only 
une  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde  but  a  woman  singu- 
larly little  likely  to  be  given  to  illusions  of  any  kind. 
The  society  in  which  she  had  moved  all  her  life  was 
one  in  which  wits  were  sharpened  to  a  degree  never 
attained  before  or  since,  but  it  gave  little  scope  for  the 
development  of  the  softer  feelings,  and  when  they  grew 
up  it  was  in  spite  of  their  milieu.  A  few  deep  attach- 
ments formed  in  this  society  have  become  famous,  but 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight  nobody  w  ould  have  credited 
Madame  du  Deffand  with  the  capacity  for  falling  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  any  man.  But  this  vulgar  phrase 
is  the  only  adequate  expression  for  the  state  of  mind 
which  followed  on  her  introduction  to  Walpole,  and 
throughout  the  correspondence  on  her  side  the  letters 
are  those  of  a  lover.  There  was  probably  in  Walpole 
a  vein  of  common-sense,  truth  and  independence  which 
revealed  itself  at  once  against  the  background  of  artifi- 
ciality in  which  his  friend  had  spent  her  life.  Walpole, 
it  is  true,  had  artificiality  enough  of  his  own,  but  he 
had  in  him  still  something  left  of  the  sturdy  if  brutal 
virility  of  his  famous  father. 

But  there  is  no  real  explanation  of  these  sudden  yet 
enduring  attachments.  We  need  not  try  to  dissect  this 
particular  one,  but  must  accept  its  results  with  grati- 
tude. Walpole  himself  was  less  grateful  than  perhaps 
he  should  have  been  for  the  devotion  of  his  old  friend. 
Like  most  men  who  are  masters  of  ironic  criticism  he 
dreaded  any  extravagance  which  might  divert  ridicule 
towards  himself.  Throughout  these  letters  wc  find 
complaints  of  the  harshness  of  his  perpetual  scoldings, 
attempts  no  doubt  t  o  make  the  old  lad}'  adopt  a  more 
temperate  tone.  She  was  twenty  years  older  than  he, 
and  he  was  a  middle-aged  man.  It  is  therefore  quite 
easy  lo  understand  that  he  did  not  want  to  expose 
himself  to  the  persiflage  of  his  friends  in  London.  This 
kind  of  complaint  occurs  a  hundred  times,  "  Vous  avez 
crainl  Ie  ridicule,  vous  avez  mieux  aime  courir  le 
risque  de  me  perdre.  Eh  bien  !  vous  ne  m'avez  point 
perdue,  et  vous  etes  a  1'abri  de  tout  ridicule".  Then 
she  gives  the  true  reason  for  their  friendship:  "Nous 
voyons,  nous  jugeons  de  meme,  nous  avons  autant  de 
sensibility  Fun  que  Fautre,  vous  avez  la  ferocite  de 
votre  pays  el  moi  la  faiblesse  du  mien  ".  This  with 
excellent  judgment  gives  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  association  between  two  people  who  had 
never  met  before  one  of  them  had  nearly  attained  her 
seventieth  year. 

Whatever  the  extravagance    of  her  affection  for 


Walpole  may  have  been,  nothing   could  deprive  his 
friend  of  her  gift  of  sound  and  accurate  judgment  where 
character  was  concerned.    On  the  great  events  which 
were  then  occupying  the  minds  of  men,  particularly 
the  American  Revolution,  we  get  occasional  glimpses 
in  these  letters,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  they  have  little 
real  interest  for  the  writer.    We  get  a  reference  to  the 
reception  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by  Louis  XVI.,  but 
it  is  the  colour  of  Franklin's  hat  rather  than  the  strange 
alliance  it  typified  that  particularly  strikes  her  in  the 
meeting.    Her  real  apprehension  is  that  if  a  war  breaks 
out,  it  will  interfere  with  the  free  current  of  her  corre- 
spondence with  her  friend.    This  may  be  what  every 
affectionate  woman  would  feel,  but  any  woman,  how- 
ever loving,  really  interested  in  great  political  move- 
ments would  have  noted  the  tendencies  of  the  day  in 
her  letters  to  a  man  initiated  into  politics  from  his 
birth   as  her   correspondent   had  been.     To  politics 
indeed  she  avowed  herself  absolutely  indifferent.    "  Je 
ne  m'interesse  pas  plus  que  vous  a  la  politique,  mes 
souhaits  se  bornent  a  bien  digerer,  a  bien  dormir,  et 
k   ne  point    s'ennuyer. "     Herein   she   does  justice 
neither  to  Walpole  nor  herself.  But,  under  Lord  North's 
direction,  public  affairs  certainly  had  little  attraction 
for  Walpole.    As  for  Madame  du  Deffand,  she  never 
had  found  any  attraction  in  public  life.    She  writes  quite 
sincerely  about  the  Court  :   "  Je   ne  pense  pas  que 
Louis  XVI.  puisse  jamais  savoir  que  j'existe  et  je  n'ai 
pas  Fambition  qu'il  Fapprenne  ".     Yet  her  judgment 
on  public  men,  when  she   had  got  to    know  them 
privately,  is  sound  enough.     She  certainly  took  the 
measure  of  Charles  James  Fox  as  a  very  charming  man, 
without  principle  and  not  to  be  trusted,  for  forgetful- 
ness,  even  to  deliver  a  letter.      But  she  was  entirely 
wrong  when  she  saw  in  him  the  stuff  of  a  Cromwell— 
this  he  certainly  had  not.    But  perhaps  her  ideas  as  to 
Cromwell  were  a  little  vague.      Her  metier  in  truth 
lay  outside  the  activities  of  statesmen  or  the  orbit  of 
great  events,  though  she  knew  most  of  the  principal 
actors.      It    is    amusing    to    read    her    criticism  of 
Malesherbes  and  Turgot.     They    are  unsympathetic 
enough   but  not  without  sound  insight,  though  they 
reflect  the  prejudices  of  her  circle.    Turgot  "would 
have  upset  everything",  but  everything  unfortunately 
was  upset  to  much  greater  effect  fifteen   years  later 
without  him.    He  is  a  man  "  without  common  sense  ". 
"II   avait  les  plus   beaux   systemes  du  monde  sans 
prevoir  aucun  moyen."     But   this   criticism   is  true 
enough  :  "  II  ne  suffit  pas,  pour  6tre  un  bon  ministre, 
d'etre  desinteresse,  ni  de  vouloir  faire  le  bien,  il  faut 
le   connaitre  ".     Turgot  was  no  doubt  an  insufferable 
prig,  but  he  had  clear  economic  ideas  of  what  must 
be  done  to  put  French  finances  straight,  but  by  this 
time,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  privileged  classes 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  very  question- 
able if  Turgot,  even  with  the  means  to  back  his  systems, 
could  have  done  anything.    Another  figure  also  makes 
frequent  appearances  in  these  letters  whom  we  have 
always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  bores  and 
prigs  of  all  time,  the  immaculate  and  inefficient  Necker, 
with  far  fewer  ideas  than  Turgot  and  with  no  sound 
system  at  all.    Yet  we  must  revise  our  judgment  as 
to  his  capacity  for  playing  the  prig  and  the  bore,  for 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that,  had  he  been 
as  bad  as  we  had  believed,  he  could  have  been  persona 
gratissima  in  the  appartement  of  Madame  du  Deffand. 
As  to  the  capacity  of  any  man  or  woman  for  making 
himself  agreeable  in  society,  the  decision  of  such  a  judge 
must  be  accepted  as  final.    She  had  lived  all  her  life  in 
a  society  where  the  edge  of  appreciation  for  social  capa- 
city was  sharpened  to  a  nicety,  and  everyone  admitted 
to  it  must  have  played  his  or  her  part  well.  Both 
Necker  and  his  wife  therefore  we  must  unreservedly 
accept  as  worthy  to  walk  in  the  starrv  courts. 

It  is  a  well-worn  reflexion  that  society  can  never  be 
again  in  any  city  what  it  was  in  London  and  Paris 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  true 
as  it  is  we  can  only  repeat  it  with  a  sigh  on  putting 
clown  the  last  of  these  fascinating  volumes.  Though 
the  two  nations  were  always  at  war,  there  was  far  more 
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community  of  thought  between  the  small  cultivated 
sections  of  French  and  English  society  than  there  ever 
has  been  since  or  can  be  again,  though  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  the  connexion  was  revived  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  these  pages  famous  English  names 
appear  as  frequently  as  French.  Shelburne,  Fox,  Hume, 
Conway,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Stormont,  Selwyn, 
Gibbon  and  many  others  are  on  the  scene  as  often  as 
the  de  Choiseuls',  the  Gramonts,  Henault  and  other 
French  people  who  by  right  both  of  birth  and  intellect 
would  naturally  find  their  way  to  the  "  tonneau  "  in 
which  sat  the  writer  of  these  letters.  Therefore  as  well 
as  unveiling  a  charming  and  somewhat  pathetic  per- 
sonality thev  give  us  a  unique  revelation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  best  society.  They  bring  out  more  clearly  than  we 
could  have  known  before  the  truth  of  Madame  de 
Boigne's  reflexion,  "  the  tone  of  that  society  was  strung 
up  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  an  acuteness  of  per- 
ception for  small  things  which  seemed  very  exaggerated 
to  our  generation,  recalled  to  simplicity  by  the  impor- 
tance of  events  ".  This  is  the  strange  thing  about  it 
all.  The  writer  and  her  friends  had  no  conception  that 
these  events  were  only  a  few  years  distant. 


"THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD." 

"The  Crock  of  Gold."    By  James  Stephens.  London: 
Macmillan.    1912.    5s.  net. 

BY  its  wisdom  and  by  its  freshness  the  work  of  Mr. 
James  Stephens  has  power  to  produce  a  sense  of 
wonder.  First  thoughts  must  prompt  those  who  read 
"  The  Crock  of  Gold"  to  ask  from  what  Leprechaun 
its  author  has  stolen  this  pure  gold  which  he  casts 
about  so  freely,  for  the  matter  of  his  writing  is  not 
such  as  can  belong  to  any  one  man  in  a  quite  personal 
sense,  however  much  the  manner  of  it  may  be  his  own. 
It  would  seem  as  though  treasure. were  here  which  had 
been  stored  up  long  before  Tara  was  built,  and  w-hich, 
having  been  long  lost,  has  been  recovered  in  a  way 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Mr.  Stephens  is  un- 
doubtedly a  new  power  among  the  writers  of  Ireland, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  his  nationality  and. 
his  genius  are  things  inseparable.  In  a  country  of 
continuous  literary  traditions  he  would  have  been 
cramped  by  precedent  and  prejudice,  with  the  result 
that  his  finest  fancies  must  have  been  either  suppressed 
or  allowed  to  appear  as  brilliant  affectations.  But,  in 
a  land  little  given  to  the  arts  of  peace  during  the  cen- 
turies of  which  we  have  knowledge,  a  wealth  of  unex- 
pressed thought  may  accumulate,  waiting  only  for  those 
who  have  the  wit  to  discover  it  and  the  sympathy  to 
use  it  aright.  When  a  school  of  writers  sets  itself  to 
this  task,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  certain 
number  of  impostors  and  zealous  fools  will  arise  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  work,  and  from  such  as  these 
the  Keltic  renaissance  has  suffered.  It  has  even  come 
under  suspicion  as  a  trick  of  politicians,  but  in  all  that 
is  now  being  written  in  Ireland,  and  of  all  that  has 
been  written  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  the 
best  and  the  most  memorable  part  is  rich  from  the 
lives  and  the  genuine  traditions  of  the  people. 

We  know  all  about  the  notebooks  of  Synge,  and 
honour  him  the  more  for  having  used  them,  for  a  man 
need  not  manufacture  paints  in  order  to  call  himself 
a  creative  artist,  but  Mr.  Stephens  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  quite  in  this  way.  His  inspiration  is  as  much  in 
him  as  about  him,  and  this  at  least  is  certain  that  he 
has  been  guided  by  no  merely  literary  impulse,  whether 
Irish,  English,  or  French.  He  is  the  interpreter  of 
the  race  less  from  study  than  from  indigenous  under- 
standing. So  it  comes  that  he  reveals  the  things  which 
have  been  hidden  since  a  time  only  reached  by  legends, 
and  we  see  that  they  are  ancient  but  not  rusted,  fresh 
but  not  with  any  hint  of  crudeness.  It  is  not  in  a  land 
grown  old  in  literary  usage  to  produce  this  kind  of 
work,  and  in  the  new  nations  it  would  be  inconceivable 
since  their  people  went  straight  from  boyhood  to  the 
growing  of  beards.  For  the  races  of  our  speech,  this 
touching  of  to-day  with  the  whole  past  can  only  be 


possible  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  surely  a  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Stephens  and  the  rest  have  arisen  with  the  power 
to  put  all  this  into  the  language  of  the  wider  countries, 
and  to  do  it  without  distortion  of  the  original  thought. 
It  is  a  far  greater  thing  for  the  world  than  any  Pro- 
vencal poet  has  accomplished.  This  is  English,  but 
not  as  the  English  use  it,  and  it  adds  a  new  wealth 
to  words,  suggesting  that  the  renaissance  of  the  Kelt 
cannot  live  wholly  to  itself. 

Had  anything  resembling  this  book  been  produced 
in  circumstances  other  than  those  we  have  outlined,  it 
would  have  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  amazingly 
clever  writer,  and  the  fear  would  have  been  present 
that  it  represented  all  the  virtue  that  was  in  him,  but 
there  is  small  need  for  such  a  thought,  and  clever  is 
not  the  word  which  describes  Mr.  Stephens.  Possibly 
it  might  be  applied  to  his  handling  of  words,  but  never 
to  his  thoughts,  for  in  these  is  the  wisdom  which  has 
never  been  taught,  and  we  know  that  this  comes  from 
an  ancient  spring,  which  is  not  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
span  of  life.  He  will  write  again,  and  his  future  work 
will  be  very  good,  though  none  can  say  how  good 
since  there  are  no  standards  by  which  he  can  well  be 
judged.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
new  planet  arisen,  for  the  old  phrase  conveys  too 
little,  and  would  suggest  even  that  he  was  one  of  many 
and  a  borrower  of  light.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  ;  he  stands  alone,  and  reflects  from  no 
known  sun.  He  is  an  interpreter,  but  of  that  only 
which  by  birth  was  always  in  himself.  Of  the  mystery 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  book  this  little  can  be  said  : 
to  his  humour  we  have  given  the  only  possible  tribute 
of  the  laughter  of  pure  delight. 


RATTLING  THE  GERMAN  SABRE. 

"  Germany  and  the  Next  War."  By  General  Friedrich 
von  Bernhardi.  Translated  by  Allen  H.  Powles. 
London  :  Arnold.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

'  I  '  HOSE  who  find  fault  with  Lord  Roberts  for  indis- 
cretion  had  better  read  this  latest  effusion  of  a 
German  General  who  is  a  shining  light  in  his  own 
country  and  has  been  listened  to  here  also.  Be  it 
noted  too  that  Von  Bernhardi  wrote  before  Lord 
Roberts  spoke.  We  have  consistently  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  relations  with  Germany,  and  have 
ever  deprecated  the  embitterment  of  national  feeling  by 
thoughtless  or  deliberately  mischievous  utterances  in 
the  papers,  but  we  must  admit  that  those  who  distrust 
the  Teuton  have  here  some  very  tangible  justification 
for  their  attitude.  Von  Bernhardi  begins  by  two 
philosophical  chapters  in  which  with  due  prolixity  he 
argues  "  The  Right  to  make  War  "  and  "  The  Duty  to 
make  War  ".  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  attack  a 
troublesome  neighbour  whenever  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous for  it  to  dO  so;  precisely  what  Lord  Roberts 
was  taken  to  say  Germany  would  do.  No  one  but  a  fool 
would  hesitate  to  act  similarly  in  individual  life,  and  a 
State  should  behave  as  men  do  in  their  private  affairs. 
This  modern  Machiavelli  then  proceeds  to  show  that  an 
all-wise  Providence  has  specially  developed  Germany  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  generally  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  proceeds  to  "  Germany's  Historical 
Mission  ",  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
Here  it  is  triumphantly  proved  that  since  her  mis- 
sion is  to  educate  and  civilise  the  rest  of  the  world 
she  must  use  force  if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  divine 
will.  Leaving  divinity  out  of  the  question  (as  Lady 
Teazle  said  of  honour),  Napoleon  set  himself  to  conquer 
the  world  on  much  the  same  principle,  and  it  became 
our  painful  duty  to  interfere  with  him.  But  Von  Bern- 
hardi writes  to  prevent  any  such  untoward  event  again 
occurring,  and  therefore  in  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
next  war  without  the  slightest  subterfuge  or  disguise 
he  designates  England  as  the  enemy  that  must  be 
destroyed,  and  he  sets  to  work  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  compassing  that  result.  Why  England 
should  be  selected  for  destruction  may  not  all  at  once 
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be  clear,  for  it  is  admitted  that  our  market  is  valuable 
to  Germany,  and  it  would  appear  that  two  great  com- 
mercial countries  might  help  one  another  by  improving 
trade  rather  than  by  breaking  it  up.  But  it  seems 
that  England  is  highly  dangerous  because  she  is  so 
greedv.  We  learn  that  she  has  seized  amongst  other 
"  strong  places  "  on  the  road  lo  India — Cyprus  !  We 
were  not  aware  that  we  had  any  troops  there,  and 
certainly  there  is  not  a  modern  English  gun.  Then 
it  seems  that  we  have  been  trying  to  undermine  the 
power  of  Turkey,  which  is  the  "  only  State  that  might 
seriously  threaten  us  in  Egypt  ".  But  the  Moslems 
in  India  resent  our  action,  and  we  shall  pay  for  it.  Our 
Imperialism  has  failed  also.  "  There  are  clear  indica- 
tions "  that  the  Colonies  are  preparing  to  cut  the 
painter  and  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  are 
developing  into  "  independent  nations  and  states  ". 
Had  he  written  a  little  later,  perhaps  Von  Bernhardi 
might  have  added  Ireland  to  his  list,  for  is  it  not  to  be 
treated  after  the  same  fashion  that  has  proved  so  brilliant 
a  success  in  South  Africa?  England  we  are  likewise  told 
has  never  justified  her  sovereignty  by  training  up  a 
free  and  independent  population  in  any  of  her  Colonies. 
They  have  been  exploited  in  the  interests  of  English 
industries,  and  she  must  go  because  "  a  pacific  agree- 
ment with  England  is  after  all  a  will-o'-the-wisp  which 
no  serious  German  statesman  would  trouble  to  follow  ". 
War  with  England  must  be  always  kept  in  view,  and 
"  political  and  military  plans  shaped  accordingly  ". 
For  the  Germany  of  to-day  is  only  "  a  mutilated  torso  ", 
she  possesses  "  no  colonies  where  an  increasing  popula- 
tion may  find  remunerative  work  and  a  German  way  of 
living  ".  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  growth  is  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  and  room  for  ex- 
pansion must  be  found.  Indeed  Germany  is  in  a  bad 
way.  "The  Slavs  have  become  a  formidable  power." 
Vast  regions  "  once  under  German  rule  are  perman- 
ently lost  to  us  ".  Slavonic  workmen  are  invading  the 
Fatherland.  Poles  are  pushing  in,  and  "  are  estab- 
lished in  the  heart  of  Westphalia  ".  But  though  the 
Slav  must  be  destroyed  too,  complete  triumph  in 
Europe  will  not  be  enough.  "  Even  if  we  succeed  in 
guarding  our  possessions  in  the  East  and  West,  and 
in  preserving  the  German  Nationality  in  its  present 
form  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  maintain  our  present  position  ...  if  we  are 
contented  to  restrict  ourselves  to  our  present 
sphere  of  power."  "  If  we  wish  to  compete  further 
.  .  .  we  must  not  hold  back  in  the  hard  struggle 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world."  There  it 
is  !  "  The  sovereignty  of  the  world  "  !  That  is 
avowedly  to  be  the  goal  of  German  civilisation  and  cul- 
ture and  philosophy.  How  unhappy  General  von  Bern- 
hardi must  have  been  feeling  lately  when  he  found  a  fresh 
Bulgarian  victory  in  every  edition  of  his  "  Zeitung  "  ! 
And  if  we  become  irritated  when  we  find  (as  we  do) 
our  manoeuvres  under  Sir  John  French  derided,  or  our 
performances  in  South  Africa  belittled,  we  may  take 
heart  of  grace  in  the  reflection  that  our  author  is  not 
infallible,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  From  the  high  military 
qualities  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  Turkish  Army 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  actor  (sic). 
Turkey  is  thus  a  very  important  ally  to  whichever  party 
she  joins." 

We  arc  far  from  wishing  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  book,  and  sneer  at  German  methods,  military  or 
otherwise,  because  the  German-trained  Turkish  Army 
has  crumpled  up  and  German  Colonial  enterprises 
have  met  with  little  success.  What  we  have  said 
will  represent,  we  believe,  the  natural  feeling  of  every 
Englishman  who  has  to  swallow  in  addition  to  the 
quotations  we  have  made  such  a  sentence,  culled 
at  random,  as  this  :  "  In  such  a  contest  "  (against 
England)  "  we  should  not  stand  spiritually  alone,  but 
all  on  this  vast  globe  whose  feelings  and  thoughts  are 
proud  and  free  will  join  us  in  this  campaign  against  the 
overweening  ambitions  of  one  nation,  which  in  spile 
ol  all  her  pretence  of  a  liberal  and  philanthropic  policy 
has  never  sought  any  other  object  than  personal  advan- 
tage, and  the  unscrupulous  suppression  of  her  rivals  ". 


It  is  monstrous  that  anyone  who  can  catch  the  public 
eye  should  write  in  this  way.  Unfortunately  the  author 
does,  in  a  sense,  count,  or  we  should  ignore  the  book. 

We  cannot  praise  the  translation  which  has  made  the 
author's  meaning  obscure  in  certain  passages.  The 
historical  and  philosophical  portions  of  the  work  are 
inaccurate  and  misleading,  but  the  purely  military 
chapters  which  close  the  volume  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Those  on  organisation,  education  and  training, 
and  the  preparation  for  war,  whether  we  agree  with 
them  or  not,  must  compel  our  respect  as  the  outcome 
of  the  experience  of  an  intellectual  and  capable  officer 
to  whom  we  should  listen  when  he  sticks  to  his  last. 
It  is  only  when  he  writes  about  missions  and  world 
empires  that  he  loses  his  head. 

HOMER  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PILOT. 

"Troy:  a  Study  in  Homeric  Geography."    By  Walter 
Leaf."    London :  Macmillan.    1912.    12s.  net. 

"  r~\  VERTAXED  reviewers",  says  Dr.  Leaf  in  his 
preface,  "  need  hardly  consider  themselves  bound 
to  begin  before  page  310  or  thereabouts,  but  should 
kindly  read  as  far  as  page  330 ;  in  this  compass  they 
will  find  the  conclusions  with  which  I  am  mainly  con- 
cerned "  :  which  at  least  shows  the  foliy  of  the  epigram 
that  the  preface  of  a  book  should  be  read  last.  But 
Dr.  Leaf  does  himself  an  injustice. 

The  invasion  of  economics  and  geography  into  the 
domain  of  ancient  history  is  now  complete;  and  the 
Iliad,  considered  as  a  record  of  an  historical  war,  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  new  tests.  Two  questions  are 
involved  :  what  was  the  war  about,  "  what  they  fought 
each  other  for"  ?  and  why  just  in  the  Mycenean  age 
and  in  no  other  did  there  exist  so  important  and  wealthy 
a  city  as  Priam's  Troy  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik?  Com- 
merce and  trade-routes — beloved  of  scholars,  who  thus 
get  into  touch  with  the  great  world — are  the  deciding" 
factors.  M.  Victor  Berard  had  thought  that  the  great- 
ness of  Troy  was  due  to  its  position  on  an  isthmus  ; 
that  the  difficulty  of  rounding"  Sigeum  to  enter  the 
Hellespont  induced  trading  vessels  to  land  their  cargo 
at  Besika  Bay,  to  be  carried  thence  by  land  through 
Troy  to  a  port  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  his  authority 
was  not  Homer,  Herodotus  or  Strabo,  but  "  The 
Mediterranean  Pilot".  Dr.  Leaf  attacks  .this  view — 
and  with  justice — because  it  does  not  explain  why  the 
site  of  Troy  was  not  equally  important  throughout  the 
Classical  and  Middle  Ages — indeed  until  sailing  vessels 
were  superseded  by  steamers — and,  moreover,  "  The 
Mediterranean  Pilot  "  tells  him  that  the  vessel  which 
took  up  the  cargo  in  the  Hellespont  had  still  as  great- 
difficulties  to  encounter  as  if  it  had  attempted  to  enter 
straight  from  the  ^Egean.  No,  Troy  was  all-powerful 
because  she  commanded  the  Hellespont  and  closed  it 
to  all  trade,  and  insisted  that  traffic  from  the  Pontic 
region  should  come  overland  in  "caravans"  to  the 
.<F)gean.  Troy  would  be  the  natural  place  of  exchange 
for  the  goods  of  the  East  and  West.  In  addition,  trade 
from  Thrace  to  the  South-East  would  cross  the  Helles- 
pont, pass  through  Troy  southwards  to  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  there  to  be  taken  up  by  Sarpedon  and 
his  Lycians  in  ships.  All  the  trade-routes  arc  indicated 
by  Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  Allies. 
Truly  the  Homeric  catalogues  have  had  a  troubled  exist- 
ence. But  yesterday  they  were  the  very  latest  inser- 
tion into  the  Iliad  ;  even  Unitarians  fought  shy  of  them. 
To-day  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen  has  vindicated  the  accuracy 
and  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Greek  catalogue,  and  now 
Dr.  Leaf,  foremost  champion  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
does  the  same  for  that  of  the  Trojans.  It  is  the  turn 
of  other  parts  of  the  Iliad  to  go  if  they  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  the  catalogue. 

Note  how  this  new  view  explains  other  things  as 
well  as,  for  example,  the  whole  aim  and  motive  of  the 
Greeks  in  attacking  Troy.  It  was  essential  to  them, 
if  their  trade  was  to  expand,  to  command  both  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus,  both  ends  of  the  sea- 
passage  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  /Egean,  so  that  they 
should  themselves  command  all  the  traffic  direct  with 
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the  Pontic  shores.  For  this  Troy  must  be  overthrown. 
But  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Thracians,  Mysians, 
Paphlagonians,  and  Lycians  all  to  support  Troy,  the 
centre  of  their  trade,  in  keeping:  out  the  invader ;  espe- 
cially the  Lycians,  for  the  Greeks  already  had  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  and  were  threatening  to  monopolise  the  carry- 
ing trade  to  the  north.  That  is  why  they  are  all  allies 
of  the  Trojans.  Even  the  strategy  of  the  war  is 
explained.  The  Greeks  are  not  strong  enough  to  invest 
Troy  or  take  it  by  assault ;  but  they  command  the  sea, 
and  the  waiting  game  gives  them  the  victory.  "  Troy, 
though  it  cannot  be  taken,  is  being  slowly  bled  to  death 
by  the  exhaustion  of  its  economic  resources.  Though 
the  entry  of  troops  and  food  cannot  be  hindered 
(Rhesus  comes  from  Thrace  and  enters  Troy  unknown 
to  the  Greeks),  it  is  at  least  possible  to  make  it  a  place 
to  which  no  trader  will  come,  and  so  to  exhaust  the 
accumulated  wealth  which  has  sprung  from  its  favoured 
position  in  the  past."  Hence,  too,  the  stories  of  the 
forays  elsewhere,  especially  that  of  Achilles  against 
Thebes  beneath  Plakos,  when  he  slew  Eetion,  father  of 
Andromache,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  round.  This 
was  not  a  mere  freebooting  expedition,  as  some  of  us 
might  have  supposed;  it  "falls  into  its  place  as  an 
important  element  in  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  ", 
because  it  had  the  very  important  result  of  hindering, 
if  not  entirely  cutting  off,  the  supply  of  reinforcements 
from  the  Lycians  of  the  South.  That  is  why  Sarpedon 
fights  for  Troy.  It  is,  you  see,  all  commerce  ;  though 
we  need  not  disbelieve  in  Helen  :  she  was  what  Thucy- 
dides  would  have  called  the  most-talked-of  excuse 
rather  than  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  "  It  was  not 
Reason  that  besieged  Troy  ",  said  Disraeli. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  in  which 
Dr.  Leaf  shows  how  closely  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  follow 
the  actual  landscape  of  Troy ;  not  that  they  ever 
describe  it  in  detail,  but  rather  allude  to  it  constantly 
as  though  their  hearers  knew  it  as  well.  Samothrace 
and  Ida,  far  away,  visible  from  Hissarlik,  "  display- 
ing themselves  as  seats  worthy  of  gods  ;  Poseidon  sit- 
ting on  the  one  and  Zeus  on  the  other,  can  well,  with 
the  far-seeing  eyes  of  gods,  survey  the  field  of  battle  "  ; 
the  "  fresh  new  grass,  and  dewy  lotus,  and  crocus,  and 
hyacinth  thick  and  soft",  that  grow  on  Ida  in  the 
spring;  Tenedos,  and  broad  Hellespont;  the  plain, 
with  Simois  and  Scamander,  the  distance  between  the 
Achseans'  camp  and  the  city  being  just  enough  for  the 
battles  and  embassies,  the  two  rivers  marking  the 
natural  limits  of  the  battlefield  ;  the  "  rise  in  the  plain  ", 
on  which  the  Trojans  three  times  draw  up  their  army ; 
the  ford  of  Scamander ;  the  chariot-road  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  city ;  even  the  weak  place  in  the 
walls,  and  the  dry  channel  cutting  through  the  plain, 
into  which  Antilochus  drove  his  chariot  in  the  race 
with  Menelaus,  "espying  a  strait  place  in  a  sunk 
(Continued  on  page  714.) 
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Annuities,  Employers*  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insuranoi  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANCE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AUSTRALIAN    MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY.  Established  i84g. 

£28,500,000         Annual  Income  over      -  £3,600,000 


Total  Funds  over 

i.    The  Society  is  purely  mutual.        2.    The  Society  declares  a  bonus  every  year. 

3.  Policies  free  from  restrictions  regarding  travel,  residence,  or  occupation. 

4.  Surrender  values  granted  after  2  years'  premiums  paid,  on  most  liberal  scale. 

5.  Cash  surplus  divided  for  ion— ,£888,911. 

6.  Policies  cannot  lapse  while  surrender  value  exceeds  debt. 

7.  Total  payments  to  policyholders  in  63  years  exceed  ^35,000,000. 

8.  The  largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  British  Empire. 

Examples  of  Whole  Life  Policies  for  £1,000,  25  years  in  force,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1911  Bonus  Distribution. 


Age  at 
entry. 

Annual 
Premiums. 

Total 
Eonuses. 

Surrender 
Value. 

Fully  paid-up 
with  Profit  Optio  1 

Years. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20 

18  14  2 

677 

511 

1,136 

30 

24   1  8 

666 

670 

1,189 

40 

32  4  2 

661 

858 

1,241 

50 

44  18  4 

624 

1,022 

1,271 

Assurances,   Endowment  Assurance,   Children's  Endowments  and  Educations 

Provisions,  Annuities,  &c,  &c. 
Full  particulars  from  Chief  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom : — 

37   THREADNEEDLE    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL   LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  -  MAGNITUDE,  -  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROFIT  YIELD,     •     ALERTNESS,     -     &  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 

Writ*  for  Prospectus  to  The  Secretary, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P 


C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182     ...       —     1  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    1     ...       -     o  15  J 

Quarter  Yea}  ...    0    7    I    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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part  of  the  way.  There  was  a  rift  in  the  earth  where 
torrent  water  gathered  and  brake  part  ol  the  track 
away,  and  hollowed  all  the  place  ".  Scamander  has 
made  many  such  beds,  only  to  desert  them  again. 
And  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Hissarlik  is  small 
enough  to  make  easy  the  pursuit  of  Hector  by  Achilles 
three  times  round.  At  first  one  wonders  why  Dr.  Leaf 
should  open  so  wide  the  eye  of  surprise  at  this  exact- 
ness ;  it  is  indeed  of  supreme  interest,  but  not  unique  ; 
till  one  realises  that  for  Dr.  Leaf  many  poets  wrote 
the  Iliad,  and  they  all  seem  to  have  known  the  land- 
scape, and  to  have  alluded  to  it  in  the  same  way.  One 
wonders  now  what  exactly  Dr.  Leaf  means  by  denying 
the  unity  of  the  poem. 


TWO   FAMOUS  DIGBYS. 

"  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol." 
By  H.  M.  Digby.  London :  Digby,  Long. 
1912.    7s.  6d. 

HPO  many  people  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  is  best  known  by 
the  Vandyck  portrait — so  like  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury— in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  he  enriched  with 
the  valuable  collection  of  books  that  had  belonged  to 
his  old  preceptor  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Dr.  Thomas  Allen, 
the  astrologer.  But  of  all  the  picturesque  figures  who 
moved  on  the  stage  of  that  romantic  time  perhaps  the 
strangest  and  most  fascinating  was  the  husband  of 
lovely  Venetia  Stanley — "  the  Mirandula  of  this  age  " 
— "  the  most  accomplished  cavalier  of  his  time",  the 
amateur  pirate  who  scoured  the  Mediterranean  and  beat 
the  French  and  Venetians  handsomely  at  Scanderoon, 
the  versatile  linguist  and  Royal  Society  physicist  whose 
writings  ranged  from  divinity  and  metaphysics  to 
cookery,  but  "  the  Pliny  of  his  age  ",  according  to  one 
enemy,  "  for  lying  ".  The  graceful  sciolism  of  the 
Stuart  age  was  half-philosophic,  half-charlatan,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  regard  the  sympathetic  powder  for  heal- 
ing wounds  without  contact,  which  Sir  Kenelm  got  as 
a  secret  of  the  Orient  from  a  Carmelite  friar  and 
imparted  to  King  James,  as  anything  but  quackery. 

Aubrey  describes  Sir  Kenelm  as  "  such  a  goodly, 
handsome  person,  gigantique  and  great  voice,  and  had 
so  gracefull  elocution  and  noble  addresse,  etc.,  that, 
had  he  been  dropt  out  of  the  clowdes  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  he  would  have  made  himselfe  respected.  But 
the  Jesuites  spake  spitefully,  and  sayd  'twas  true,  but 
then  he  must  not  stay  there  above  six  weekes  ".  At 
what  period  of  his  life  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
of  Gunpowder  Plot  fame,  returned  to  his  first  allegiance 
to  Rome  is  not  clear.  Laud  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
gentle  remonstrance  in  1636,  and  in  1640  the  Commons 
demanded  his  removal  from  Court.  Henrietta  Maria 
made  him  her  Chancellor  and  sent  him  as  envoy  to  Pope 
Innocent,  whom,  however,  he  hectored.  No  doubt, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  Digby  mixed  some  daring 
and  naive  rationalism  with  his  religion.  But  he  proved 
ultramontane  in  one  particular — a  desire  (in  Lord 
Byron's  words)  to  "  joyn  the  interests  of  the  English 
Papists  with  that  bloudy  party  that  murdered  the 
King  ".  He  himself  in  1656  protested  "  my  great 
obligations  to  his  Highness,  and  how  passionate  I  am 
to  his  service  ".  Some  of  his  co-religionists,  however, 
were  indignant  at  the  ex-loyalist's  crooked  relations 
with  Cromwell. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  we  found  the  real 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  the  preux  chevalier  of  his  own 
autobiographical  "  Memoirs  ",  where  everyone  seems 
to  move  in  a  golden  mist  of  high  fantasy  and  old 
romance,  all  conversation  is  in  full  dress,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic culture  and  loftiness  of  the  earlier  Stuart  time 
makes  life  a  stately  minuet.  There  is  something 
I  mediaeval  about  the  story  of  the  blighted  loves  of  young 
Kenelm  and  his  Venetia,  her  escape  from  her  abductor 
and  rescue  from  the  fangs  of  a  forest  wolf  by  a  young 
noble,  the  repulse  by  the  faithful  Digby  of  the  advances 
iof  the  Queen-Mother  of  France  at  a  masque-ball  at 
.  Angers,  1  he  news  of  his  death  carried  to  Venetia  and  of 
!her  infidelity  to  him,  until  a  Brahmin,  whom  he  fell 


in  with  while  travelling  to  Spain,  showed  him  by  art 
magic  the  form  of  his  beloved,  bathed  in  grief — with 
other  adventures.  They  were  at  last  joined  in  a  secret 
marriage — "  I  love  her  because  she  is  she  and  I  am 
I  ".  But  Aubrey,  a  prince  of  scandal-mongers,  has 
sadly  besmirched  the  reputation  of  the  beautiful 
Venetia.  The  sub-Renaissance  age  was  a  queer  blend. 
She  died  young,  and  "  spiteful  woemen  ",  according  to 
Aubrey,  vowed  that  a  jealous  husband  had  poisoned 
her. 

The  second  half  of  Mr.  Digby's  book  is  devoted  to 
Sir  Kenelm's  kinsman,  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol, 
whose  remarkable  life  is  thus  summarised  by  Horace 
Walpole  : — 

"  A  singular  person,  whose  life  was  one  contradic- 
tion. He  wrote  against  Popery,  and  embraced  it.  He 
was  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Court,  and  a  sacrifice  for 
it.  Was  conscientiously  converted  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  was  most  unconscien- 
tiously  a  prosecutor  of  Lord  Clarendon.  With  great 
parts  he  always  hurt  himself  and  his  friends.  With 
romantic  bravery  he  was  always  an  unsuccessful  com- 
mander. He  spoke  for  the  Test  Act  though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  addicted  himself  to  astrology  on  the  birth- 
day of  true  philosophy."  Both  these  Digbvs  were 
brought  into  the  closest  personal  intimacy  with 
Charles  I.,  whom  they  loved  reverentially,  and  both 
testify,  irom  an  outside  standpoint,  to  his  determina- 
tion to  put  the  Church  of  England  before  anything 
else  in  the  world — even  an  idolised  wife. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  716. 

ST.  PETER'S  SCHOOL,  YORK. 

A HEADMASTER  is  required  to  take  office  either  in 
January  or  after  Easter.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  ot  England,  but  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  Holy  Orders. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Goveinors,  Dunccmbe  Place,  York. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  9,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS, 
DRAWINGS,  and  ETCHINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  the  property  of 
Miss  SONNENTHAL,  of  Brambling,  Filey,  Yorkshire,  including  fancy  subjects, 
in  mezzotint  and  stipple,  ind  two  interesting  collections  of  old  master  drawings 
bound  in  separate  volumes  ;  other  properties,  comprising  portraits  engraved  by  F. 
Bartolozzi,  R.  Earlom,  V.  Green,  C.  Turner,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  J.  R.  Smith,  and 
others,  including  Miss  Farren,  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  finely  printed 
in  colours  ;  and  "A  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse,"  and  "A  Visit  to  the  Boarding 
School,"  by  W.  Ward;  after  G.  Morland  ;  and  a  collection  of  drawings  by  T.  Row. 
landson,  including  spirited  sketches  by  Spithead,  Billingsgate,  and  other  subjects 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  December  10,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  EDWARD 
A.  FITCH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  (deceased),  Btick  House,  Maldon,  Essex, 
including  topographical  woiks,  books  on  Natural  History,  valuable  collections 
relating  to  Essix,  stuffed  wild  birds,  birds' eggs,  butterflies,  moths,  etc.,  enclosed 
in  glass  cases,  cabinets,  etc.,  the  property  of  D.  R.  SASSOON.  Esq. ;  the  properly 
of  HENRY  LONGDEN,  Esq.,  6  Westbourne  Park  Villas,  W. ;  a  portion  ol  the 
Library  of  E.  CRAWSHAW,  Esq.,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  and  other  properties, 
including  early  printed  books  ;  works  of  Browning,  Rossetti,  Kipling,  Stevenson, 
&c.  ;  illustrated  books  by  _Kate  Greenaway,  Walter  Crane,  &c.  ;  fourth  folio 
Shakespeare,  1685,  etc. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


MODERN  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  December  13,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  MODERN  ETCHINGS 
and  ENGRAVINGS  (Iramed  and  in  the  portfolio),  comprising  fine  modern  etchings 
of  the  English  school  Ly  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  J.  M.  Whi&tler,  Muirhcad  Bone, 
Hedlty  Futon,  A.  Legios,  and  other  well-known  etchers  ;  also  of  the  Continental 
schools  by  C.  Mcryon  (including  a  fine  impression  of  the  rare  second  slate  of 
L'Abside  de  Noire  Daniel,  J.  F.  Millet,  Rl.  Lalanne,  J.  A.  Bracqucmond,  A.  Zorn, 
&&.  ;  also  etchings  from  the  Colleciion  of  Dr.  EDWARD  1  AIT,  of  48  Highbury 
Park,  1  onden,  N.,  comprising  prints  (mostly  in  choice  early  states),  by  Rl  mi  head 
Boi.e,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  C.  MOryon,  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  Sil  Frank  Short,  &c.  ;  the 
property  ol  a  GENT  1  ERI  AN ,  including  et(  hints  by  F  branev  yn.  Hedley  Fitton 
&c.  ;  the  property  of  the  Hen.  GKRaLD  S.  RIOMAOU,  of  27  Kensington, 
Court,  W.,  comprising  series  of  etchings  (in  Remarque  prool  stale  on  vellum  and 
signed)  alter  J.  L.  K.  Meistonier,  by  Jules  Jacquet,  L.  Rutt,  ai  d  others  ;  the 
property  of  a  t  OLLKC1  OR,  including  Rt marque  ptools  alter  Rleissonicr,  by  J. 
Jacquet,  and  others,  &c. 


Oh. 


LRI:iy  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  copies  price  is.  each. 
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D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

DAFFODILS 

The  most  love: tv  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

BARR'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  lor  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  10/6.) 
BARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  oj  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Fret. 

BARR   &,  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 


Impaired  Digestion 


Diet  yourself.  Choose  a  food  which  is  easily  digested, 
nourishing  and  palatable.  Milk  and  whole  wheat  are 
the  staple  ingredients  of  the  perfect  diet.  The 
'  Allenburys  '  Diet  is  a  combination  of  both  in  a 
partially  predigested  form,  and  is  delicious  to  take. 
It  gives  tone  to  the  whole  system.  Made  in  a  minute — 
add  boiling  water  only. 
Large  Sample  sect  on  receipt  of  3d.  stamps. 


HANBURYS  Lid..  Lombard  Street 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne— 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
i/ij,  a  9,  4/6. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHOEA  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothin?  and  restoring  effects  are 
equally  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  TOOTH- 
ACHE, GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  and  it 
effectua'ly  cuts  short  attacks  of  SPASMS,  PAL- 
PITATION, and  HYSTERIA. 


INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

CHRISTMAS   IN   MADEIRA.  THE 
CANARIES,  OR  THE  GAPE. 

SPECIAL  FARES. 

Apply  UNION-CASTLE  LINE,  3  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 


A 


RTS   and   CRAFTS    EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 

(COMM.  WALTER  CRANE,  President.) 
TENTH  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.    10  to  6.   Admission  is. 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  51a  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


THE 

Cornish  Riviera 
&  South  Devon 

are  Britain's  Riviera.  Here 
winter  holidays  afford,  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  and 
fatigue,    the    maximum  of 

WARMTH  &  SUNSHINE 

Obtain  illustrated  guide  :  "  Holiday 
Haunts  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,"  post  free  6d.,  from  Supt. 
of  the  Line,  G.W.R.,  Paddington 
Station,  London,  W.,  or  at  Q.W.R. 
Stations  and  Offices. 

EXPRESS  SERVICES  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 
TOURIST  AND   WEEK-END  TICKETS. 

Q.  W.  R. 

The  Holiday  Line. 

FRANK  POTTER,  General  Manager. 


INVINCIBLE 


In  Name  and  Deed. 


By  its  performances  in  open  competition  on  the  road,  the 
Invincible  Talbot  has  repeatedly  justified  its  name,  but  never 
so  emphatically  as  on  the  occasion  of  its  record  run  at 
Brooklands  on  Nov.  16,  when  it  established  the  following 

AMAZING  SPEED  RECORDS, 

Half-mile  at  113  28  miles  per  hour. 
Kilometre  at  112  81     „     „  „ 
Mile         at  11173     „      „  „ 

For  five  years  the  Talbot  has  been  a  stranger  at  Brook- 
lands.  In  half-a-minute  it  has  leapt  to  the  front— the  only 
standard-built  car  to  achieve  ihe  eoveted  "three  figures." 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  run  the  Talbot  engine  was  officially 
inspected  and  certified  to  be  within  the  official  dimensions. 

1ALBQ1 

Catalogues  and  Complete  Specifications  on  application. 

CLEMENT  TALBOT,  LIMITED, 

Barlby  Road,  Ladbroke  Grove,  London,  W. 
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For  Books  that  you  find  difficult  to 
obtain  elsewhere,  apply  to 

JOHN  AND  EDWARD 

BUMPUS  Ltd. 

Booksellers  by  appoint* 
ment  to  H.M.  The  King, 

350  OXFORD  STREET,  W., 

who  hold  one  of  the  best  selected 
Stocks  of  Scarce  Books  in  the  Kingdom. 


FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  BOOKS 
BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS, 
ANCIENT     AND  MODERN. 

LARGE  TYPE  EDITIONS  OF 
LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

FINE  WORKS  ON  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  SOLICITED. 
Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGHa tflNGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 

LAM  LEY  &  CO. 

DISCOUNT   BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 
1,  3,  and  5  EXHIBITION  ROAD,  S.W. 

The  resort  of  Students  and  Book-lovers  for  nearly  40  years.  Inter- 
esting out-of-the-way  books,  both  old  and  new.  Christmas  Cata- 
logue of  New  and  Second-hand  Books  sent  on  application,  post  free. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

RITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIV     THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL, 

Visitors  will  6nd  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  arc  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Childhood  of  Art  (H.  G.  Spearing).    Kegan  Paul.   21.?.  net. 
Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects- 
(Giorgio  Vasari).    Vol.  III.    Lee  Warner.    25s.  net. 

Biographi. 

The  Life  of  Benjamirr  Waugh  (Rosa  Waugh).    Fisher  Unwin. 

5?.  net. 

Sir    Nathan   Bodington  :   A   Memoir   (William    H.  Draper). 

Macmillan.    5  s.  net. 
History  of  Aurangzib  (Jadunath  Sarkar),  2  Vols.,  5s.  net  each; 

Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib  and  Historical  Essays  (Jadurrath 

Sakar),  2s.  6d.  net.    Calcutta  :  Sarkar. 
"MesLoisirs"  (S.  P.  Hardy).    Paris:  Picard.    Ijr.  50c. 

Classic 

Roman  Laws  and  Charters  (Translated  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  E.  G.  Hardy).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Through  the  Cloudy  Porch  (K.  M.  Edge).    Murray.  6s. 
Cease  Firing  (Mary  Johnston).    Constable.  6s. 
Folk  Tales  of  Breffny  (B.  Hunt).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Recipe  for  Rubber  (Ralph  Stock)  ;  Rosamond  (Flora  Hope) ;: 

Mr.  Massiter  (Mrs.  Lewis  Leeds).    Lynwood.    6s.  each. 
Hearts  Adrift  (George  Raffalovieh).    Griffiths.  6s. 
The  Light  Bearers  (M.  Sylvestre).    Long.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Tim  nnd  the  Squire  (Lilian  Street) ;  Little  Thank  You  (Mrs. 

T.    P.    O'Connor),   2s,    net.    each;  Mary    Pillenger  (by 

"  Brenda  "),  Is.  net.  Putnarns. 
Christmas  :  A  Story  (Zona  Gale).    Macmillan.  6s. 
From  Pole  to  Pole  (Sven  Hedin).    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 

History. 

The  War  Drama  of  the  Eagles  (Edward  Fraser).    Murray.  12s. 

net. 

The  Illness  and  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Arnold  Chaplin). 

^SHirschfeld.    2.--.  6d.  net. 

London  Topographical  Record.  Vol.  VII.  London  Topographi- 
cal Society.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Natueal  History. 
The  Story  of  a  Hare  (J.  C.  Tregarthen).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
School  Book. 

A  First  Class  Book  of  Chemistry  (Ernest  Barrett  and  T.  Percy 
Nunn).    Black.    Is.  6d. 

Science. 

Radioactive  Substances  and  their  Radiations  (E.  Rutherford). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    15s.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo  (Charles  Hose  and  W.  McDougall). 
Macmillan.    2  Vols.    42s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse  (A.  Quiller-Couch).  Ox- 
ford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    7s.  6d.  net: 

Original  Tales  and  Ballads  in  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  (J.  Malham 
Dembleby).  The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

Words  without  Music  (Ann  Holgate  Selous).  Clifton  :  Baker. 
4?.  6d.  net. 

Poems  by  William  Allingham  (selected  by  Helen  Allingham). 

Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Verses  (E.  Water-house).    Methuen.    2s.  net. 
In  Our  Lady's  Praise  (edited  by  E.  Hermitage  Day).  Pitman-. 

2s.  net. 

Voices  of  Dawn  over  the  Hills  (Rose  E.  Sharland).  Simpkin. 

Is.  net. 

Sonnets  (T.  W.  H.  Crosland).    Richmond.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 

Anglo-German  Problem,  The  (Charles  Sarolea).  Nelsorr.  2s. 
net. 

Ayrshire  Idylls  (Neil  Munro).    Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Commedia  Dell'  Arte,  The  (Winifred  Smith).  New  York  : 
Columbia  University  Press.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Complete  Edwin  Drood,  The  (J.  Cummirrg  Walters).  Chapman 
and  Hall.    6s.  net. 

Europe  and  the  New  Sea  Law  (V.  Dembski).    Simpkin.   5s.  net. 

Investors'  Four  Shilling  Year  Book,  The.  The  Financial  Re- 
view of  Reviews.    4s.  net. 

New  Democracy  and  The  Constitution,  The  (W.  Sharp 
McKeehnie).    Murray.    6s.  net. 

Unionist  Worker's  Handbook,  The  (edited  by  L.  M.  Bagge). 
King.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  DECEMBER  : — The  National  Review, 
2s.  6d.  net;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Book 
Monthly,  6d.  net;  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  2s.  6d.  ; 
The  Antiquary,  6(/. ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  2m.  50p. ; 
Scribner'e  Magazine,  Is.  net ;  The  Arena,  Is.  net ;  The 
Socialist  Review,  6d.  net;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6d.  net; 
Revue  des  Deux  Monties,  2/r.  75c.  ;  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, 2-s.  ;  Mercure  de  K  ranee,  Ifr.  50c;  Harper's  Magazine, 
1  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6(/.  ;  The  Financial  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  Is.  net;  Tho  Occult  Review,  6*7.  net  ;  The 
Vineyard,  6r7.  net ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s. ;  The 
World's  Work,  Is.  net. 
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CHOFFARD 


VERA  SALOMONS. 
Being  the  second  volume  issued  of  the  series  of 

XVIllth  CENTURY  FRENCH  BOOK  ILLUSTRATORS. 

29  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  brilliant  Origiials.  Price  18s.  net. 

100  Large  Paper  Copies.    Price  30s.  net. 

Choffard,  the  great  draughtsman  witk  whom  this  book  deals,  is  of 
especial  interest  to  admirers  of  eighteenth-century  illustrations,  for  his 
genius,  at  once  artistic  and  inventive,  enabled  him  to  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  contemporary  artists. 

BUMPUS  Ltd.,  350  Oxford  Street,  W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CYRIL  E.  POWER,  A.R.I.B.A. 

With  8  Plates  and  416  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  in 
2  vols.  5s.  net  (postage  4d.). 

"  It  would  really  seem  as  if  at  last  a  new  spirit  has  breathed  over 
the  English  text-books  of  Gothic  Architecture.  Mr.  Power's  book  is 
quite  startlingly  modern." 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"  We  have  seldom  seen  a*  book  on  any  Architectural  subject  into 
which  so  much  solid  information  has  been  condensed. " 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal. 

Messrs.  TALBOT,  13  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SPEECH  WITHOUT  NOTES. 


THE  ART  OF 


26,000  SOLD. 


EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING. 

By  HAROLD  FORD.  M.A..  LL.D..  D.C.I. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Cladstone,  M.P.— "  I  congratulate  you." 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.— "  My  readers  cannot  do  better 

than  possess  Dr.  Ford's  admirable  book." 
Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.-"  The  best  and  most  helpful  I 

have  ever  read." 
Sheffield  Telegraph.—"  The  very  best  ever  written." 
2  6,  from  BOOTS,  BUXTON,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Price  Is.  net;  Is.  3d.  post  free. 

A  United  West  Indies 

By  the  Honble.  C.  GIDEON  MURRAY 

Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  the  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent,  has  long  been  known  as  an 
advocate  of  the  federation  of  the  West 
Indies.  He  has  now  worked  out  his  idea  in 
detail.  His  scheme  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  leaves  out  Jamaica— why, 
may  be  ascertained  from  his  book  on 
"A  United  West  Indies,"  which  is  about  to 
be  published  by 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONB   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 
Mr.  LAMPARD  3  SPEECH. 
CONTRACTS.    By  A.  W.  Stedman. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  LANGEN  (JAVA) 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

THE    UNITED    SERDANG,  BATAVIA  INVEST- 
MENTS AND  ROTTERDAM  DELI  MEETINGS. 

10    KINO    STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN,  W.C. 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY'S  New  Volume  off  Plays. 

Plays.   2nd  Series. 

"The  Eldest  Son."  "The  Little  Dream."  "Justice." 

Square  Post  8vo.  6s.    Also  to  be  had  separately. 

Plays.    By  ANTON  TCHEKOFF. 

"Uncle  Vanya."  "Ivanoff."  "The  Seagull."  "The 
Swan  Song." 

A  new  collection  of  Plays,  by  the  foremost  dramatist  in  Russian 
literature. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just published. 


A  New  Edition.    Illustrated  in  Colour. 

The  Story  of  my  Heart. 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    With  8  Coloured  Plates  from 
oil  paintings  by  E.  W.  Waite.    Mounted  with  borders  and  plate 
marks,  the  text  reset.    Cover  design  in  gold,  gilt  top. 
The  book  in  which  Richard  Jefleries  recorded  his  soul ;  expressing  in  wonderfu' 
pr.se  that  great  kinship  with  Nature  which  is  the  faith  »f  the  mystic. 

In  box,  7s.  6d.  net ;  postage,  5d. 

The  Rural  Life. 

A  Wiltshire  Village. 

By  ALFRED  WILLIAMS. 

A  study  of  the  lives  of  humble  folk.  All  is  taken  direct  from  life— descriptions, 
portrait?,  characters.  It  is  a  book  worthy  of  Mr.  Williams's  great  predecessor, 
Richard  Jefleries." 

"  A  gentle  and  continuous  delight."— Times. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net ;  postage,  ^d. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Pilgrim  Man." 

Winter  and  Spring. 

By  WILLIAM  SCOTT  PALMER.    [Roadmender  Series. 

"  The  books  .f  Mr.  Scott  Palmer  are  always  worth  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful 
religious  mind  ;  and  these  contemplative  papers  on  moods  of  nature,  the  issues  of 
thought  and  life,  are  well  worth  looking  into.  ' — Times. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d.  net ;  postage,  3d. 
A  Notable  Travel  Book. 

The  Sea  and  the  Jungle. 

By  H.  M.  TOMLINSON. 

The  story  of  a  tramp  steamer's  unique  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  up  the 
Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers  into  the  heart  of  the  great  forests.  A  wonderfully 
realistic  account  of  wild  nature  in  the  tropics. 

"  A  book  worthy  of  Joseph  Conrad." — Daily  Express. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net ;  postage,  5d. 


Old  Fireproof : 


A  Fine  Story  for  Boys. 

Being  the 
Chaplain's  Story. 

By  OWEN  VAUGHAN  (Owen  Rhoscomyl),  Ex-Captain  of 
Scouts.  A  new  edition.  With  Illustrations  by  Edgar  Hollow  ay. 
Reproduced  in  Colour  and  Sepia.  400  pp.  Picture  cover, 
coloured  wrapper,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

DUCKWORTH'S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
The  Weaving  of  the  Shuttle. 


By  C.  HOLMES  CAUTLEY. 


Dying  Fires. 


By  ALLAN  MONKHOUSE. 

"  A  literary  event." — Arnold  Bennett. 

Bernard  in  e.  A  Novel. 

By  ROSINA  FILIPI. 

The  stage,  art  and  craftsmanship,  Christian  Science,  are  all  introduced  in  this 
very  unusual  and  clever  story. 

"A  quaint,  most  lovable  book." — Observer. 


Those  that  Dream. 


By  YOI  PAWLOWSKA  (Mrs.  Buckley). 
Rome  to-day. 


A  story  of  life  t 


Angelique:  le  p'tit  Chou. 


By  CONSTANCE  ELIZABETH  MAUD. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  a  fascinating  enfant  ttrribie,  the  dainty,  quaint,  and 
precocious  "  Le  P'tit  Chou,"  a  twentieth-century  little  girl  of  Parisian  society. 


A  full  list  of  announcements  will  be  sent  post  free  on  request. 

DUCKWORTH  St  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  LONDON. 
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The  KING  of  XMAS  NUMBERS.         Ready  November  2$th 

TUNC  H 

ALMANACK 

FULL  of  Humorous  Sketches  and 
Pictures,  and  with  a  fine  Double- 
Page  Cartoon  in  colours 

MR.  PUNCH'S 

RUSSIAN  BALLET 

Obtainable  of  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers  everywhere. 
PRICE  SIXPENCE 


INCORPORATED    IN    THE  TRANSVAAL. 


ABRIDGED     TABULATED     SXJJVIIVI ARY. 


Financial  Quarter  ending 


Mine. 

Development  Work — 
No.  of  feet  driven,  sunk 
and  risen,  exclusive  of 
Stopes   

Reduction  Works 

Ore  received  from  Mine 

(tons)     ..       ..  .. 

Ore  received  from  Surface 

Dumps  (tons)  . .       . . 
Tonnage  crushed         . . 
Total  yield  (fine  oz.) 
Yield  per  ton 
Accumulated  slimes 

treated  (tons)  . . 
Accumulated  slimes  yield 

(fine  02s.)        ..  .. 

Working  Expenses. 

Cost   

Cost  per  Ton  Milled     . . 

Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  produced 
Value  per  Ton  Milled  .. 

Working  Profit. 

Amount    ..       *.  .. 
Per  Ton  Milled  .. 
Other  Sources. 
Net  Revenue  ok  Ex- 
penditure— 

Debit   

Credit   

Net  Profit  

Capital  Expenditure 
Interim  Dividends  De- 
clared. 

Payable  to  Shareholders 
registered  on  books  as  at 

Kate  per  cent. 
Total  amount  of  Distri- 
bution   
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September  30,  1912. 


3>775 


196,400 
65.944 
28s.  2d 


£170,290 
£0  17  4 

£276,840 
£182 

£106,550 
£0  10  10 


£682 

£105,86 
£783 


6,313 


180,030 


146,100 

50,680 
29s.  2d. 

6,460 

642 

£197,546 
£170 

£212,576 
£191 

£15,030 
£021 


3,190 


186,843 


157,970 
74,H2 
39s.  sd. 

3i57° 

694 

£168,522 
£114 

£311,285 
£1  19  5 

£142,763 
£0  18  1 


•£2,490  "£3,303 
£17,520  £146,071 
1X2,175  £1,758 


Sept.  30, 
1912 


m 
£220,500 


539.691 


480,900 
179.376 

3  is.  4d. 


3.667 


92,146 


75.78o 
27,189 
30s.  2d. 


£442,296  £90,719 
£0  18  5  £1    3  11 

£752,957  £113,868 
£111  4  £1  10  o 

£310,661  £23,149 
£0  12  11  £0   6  1 


£12,305  £721 

£298,356  £22,428 
f£45.805  £4,458 


121,700 
62,438 
435.  id. 

7,826 
519 

£127,144 
£1   o  11 

£262,109 
£2    3  1 

£134,965 
£122 


•£3,609 

£'38,574 

f£2o,446 


137,1 


4,428 
120,100 
52,326 
36s.  7d. 

7,000 
967 

£148,312 
£148 

£219,531 
£1  16  7 

£71,219 
£0  11  11 


"£442 

£71,661 
t£6og 


4.251 


149,900  70,843 
52,252  25,154 
29s.  3d.  29s.  iod 


4.245 


80,240 


£150,156  £84,328 
£100  |£i  3  10 

£218,967  £105,310 
£1  9  2  £1  9  9 

£68,811  £20,982 
£0  g  2  £0  511 


£2,470 

£54 

£68,865  £i8,si2 
t£5,564  £4.525 


112,046 


100,370 
44.754 
37S.  5d- 


;£S6,329 
£0  17  3 

£187,652 
£1  17  5 

£101,323 
£1 


£'.343 
£102,666 
£1,581 


I4.35I 


5<>4,525 


449,850 
174,268 
33s-  2d. 


£476,283 
£1  1 

£745,497 
£1  13  2 

£269,214 
£0  12  o 


£61,616 


67,878 


59,o94 
22,269 
31s.  7d. 


152,357 


129,040 
60,411 
39S-  4d. 

7,7io 

688 

£62,160  £111,070 
£1    1  o  £o  17  2 

£93,276  ^253,028 
£1  11  6  £1  19  3 

! 

£31,116  £141,958 

£0  10  6  £1 


£'3.'59 


•£8,063 
£150,021 


2,932 


119,300 
29,966 
21s.  id. 


£112,515 
£0  18  10 
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£111 
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7.243 


196,831 


3. 191 


101,422 


166,300 
59.40I 
30s.  od. 

3.972 

55' 

t'75.45' 
fit    1  I 

£249,214 
£1    9  11 

£73.763 
£0   8  10 


89,100 
29,164 
27s.  5<1. 


£76,989 
£0  17  3 

£122,154 
£1    7  5 

£45.i65 
£0  10  2 


•£1,764]  — 
£75.527 
£4,322 


July  3«. 
1912. 

5% 


£1,740 


—        *4«.39*  — 


*  Including  Accumulations. 
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t  Exclusive  of  the  proportion  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  Government  in  respect  of  mining  rights  acquired  under  certain  claims. 
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FRY'S 
MAGAZINE 

of  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

SOME  DECEMBER  CONTENTS: 

The  "  Push  "  Shot  in  Golf 

By  GEORGE  DUNCAN.  Another  article  of  the  re- 
markable series  which  celebrated  professionals  are  writing 
for  "  Fry's  Magazine." 

The  Increasing  Popularity  of 
Curling 

By  BERTRAM  SMITH.  An  up-to-date  account  of  the 
great  ice  game  which  is  making  such  progress  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Dog  of  the  Day 

By  CABER  FEIGH.  A  Study  of  the  West  Highland 
White  Terrier,  the  little  old-fashioned  looking  fellow  from 
the  North  who  has  taken  the  world  by  storm  recently. 
A  very  valuable  article  to  would-be  buyers  and  breeders. 
With  27  photographs  taken  by  our  own  photographer. 

The  Art  of  Driving  Horses  in 
Single  Harness 

By  WODEHOUSE  R.  H.  GARLAND.  The  whole 
Art  and  Craft  of  Driving,  by  a  Master.    Fully  illustrated. 

Testing  a  Motor  Cycle 

By  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON.  A  quite  unique  account 
of  a  most  important  feature  in  the  life  of  a  motor  cycle  : 
its  trial  the  last  thing  before  it  leaves  the  maker.  Fully 
illustrated. 

Golfing  Methods :  Where  Ex= 
perts  Agree  and  Differ 

By  KENNETH  KENT. 

A  Salmon  (a  Short  Fishing  Story) 

By  IBIS  TAG. 

Some  Hints  on  Ratting  with 
Ferret  and  Dog 

By  OWEN  JONES. 

The  Grandeur  of  Dartmoor 

By  HUMPHREY  JOEL,.  Fully  illustrated  with  27 
special  Photographs. 

Some  Bridge  Curiosities 

By  CUT  CAVENDISH 

Buy  the  December  Number  now,  and  if  you 
think  it  is  not  worth  6d.,  return  it  to  us,  and  we 
will  refund  the  6d.,  plus  the  cost  of  postage,  3d. 

BUY    THE   DECEMBER  NUMBER 
NOW  ON  SALE 


Is.  net.     Is.  2d.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

THE  SCHEME  of  the  UNIONIST 
SOCIAL     REFORM  COMMITTEE 


EXPLAINED  BY 


JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 
MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  engaged  in  active  political 
work :  it  embodies  one  of  the  main  lines  of  constructive  Unionist 
policy.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  his  Introduction  says :  "  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  will  be  left  to  the  next  Unionist 
Administration,  and  as  a  consequence  the  party  must  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  have  for  months  given 
many  hours  of  their  time  towards  forming  their  own  conclusions  on 
this  vital  matter  as  a  preliminary  to  forming  the  conclusion  of  others." 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

LONDON :  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  WITNESS 

(Conducted  by  the  Editor  and  Staff  of  "  THE  EYE-WITNESS.") 
Edited  by  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 

Special  Xmas  Citerarp  number. 

December  12,  1912. 

ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  BY;— 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 
HILAIRE  BELLOC. 
G.  S.  STREET. 
HUBERT  BLAND. 
E.  NESBIT. 
ARTHUR  RANSOME. 
THOMAS  SECCOMBE. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices:  9  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

ROTTERDAM-DELI  HEVEA. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 


The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Eotterdani- 
Deli  Hevea,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  November  29,  Mr.  C.  Weeding  Skinner, 
J. P.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  P.  Smith)  read  the  notices. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  nothing  but  satisfactory  information  to  give 
them.  They  were  in  the  happy  position  of  having  available  cash  resources 
of  some  £30,000.  He  explained  the  new  agreement  which  hod  been  entered 
into  with  the  vendors.  "  Under  the  original  contract  the  debit  against 
us  from  June  1910  to  March  1  this  year,  including  planting  and  upkeep, 
as  prepared  by  the  Maatschappi'e  local  6taff,  would  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £16,000.  Under  the  new  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
(and  which  have  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  faot  that  the 
Maatsehappi,  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  company  through  its 
individual  shareholders,  have  met  your  board  in  a  generous  spirit)  this 
company  will  not  have  to  pay  one  farthing  of  that  large  earn  for  the 
expenses  incurred  up  to  March  1  this  year — that  is,  for  one  year  and  eight 
months  beyond  the  original  contract  time,  as  the  vendor  company  pay  the 
whole  of  those  expenses,  including  upkeep  and  planting,  to  that  date — 
namely,  March  1,  1912 — when  they  handed  over  to  us  upwards  of  1400  acres, 
planted  approximately  with  150,000  Hevea  Brasiliensis  trees.  On  and  after 
that  date  we  pay  to  them  a  sum  for  the  further  planting  up  of  1500  acres, 
which  is  to  be  planted  at  the  rate  of  500  acres  a  year  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  original  contract  for  two-fifths  of  an  agreed  cost  per 
acre,  which  includes  upkeep  for  one  year.  We  have,  as  stated  in  onr 
report,  an  area  of  1712  acres  planted  up  with  181,989  trees,  and  we  have  in 
our  nurseries  about  100,000  seedlings,  which  will  amply  provide  for  sup- 
plies and  carrying  out  our  planting  programme.  The  financial  position  to- 
day is  that  the  available  cash,  as  I  have  told  you,  i6  some  £30,000,  and 
instead  of  tho  position  being  as  at  the  inception  of  the  company,  when 
you  were  assured  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
four  years,  you  are  now  in  a  position  of  having  a  guaranteed  profit  from 
tobacco  securing  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  five  years — namely,  until 
June  1916.  We  have,  irrespective  of  working  capital,  a  sum  of  £20.000 
in  hand,  specially  available  for  the  distribution  of  dividends.  This  posi- 
tion, I  am  euro  you  will  agree,  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  We  have 
upwards  of  180,000  trees  planted,  all  of  whioh  will  be  im  bearing  when  our 
gnaranteed  profit  from  tobacco  ceases.  1  venture  to  say  that  such  on 
estate  put  on  the  market  to-day  would  be  valued  at  considerably  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  our  property." 

Mr.  H.  A.  van  Nievelt  (managing  director)  seconded  the  resolution  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  :  That  the  payment  by  the  directors 
of  the  two  half-yearly  dividends  of  24  per  cent,  each  on  December  21. 
1911,  and  June  21,  1912,  respectively  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  con- 
firmed." 

Mr.  O.  F.  Weise  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  also  agreed  to. 
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BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST  PRESENTS 

Books  are  the  best  presents  and  some  of  the  best  books  are  those  published 
by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  Please  write  to  them  for  their  special  Christmas 
Catalogue,  and  ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  their  books. 


THE  POEMS  OF  RUDY ARD  KIPLING.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  ;  also  Fcap.  8vo.  leather,  5s.  net. 

BARRACK  ROOM  BALLADS:  THE  SEVEN  SEAS:  THE  FIVE  NATIONS  :  DEPART- 
MENTAL DITTIES. 


THE  MOST  CHARMING  LETTERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  Four  volumes.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  each  ;  leather,  5s.  net  each 

THREE  TRAVELLERS  RETURN. 

A  WANDERER   IN   FLORENCE.    By  E.  V.  LUCAS.    Crown  8ro.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.   By  edward  hutton.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  HEATHER  MOON.   By  c.  n.  and  a.  m.  Williamson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


_ _ _    '  '  TTT,      _  THREE  SUMPTUOUS  GIFT  BOOKS. 

THE    BLUE    BIRD.      By  MAURICE   MAETERLINCK.    Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  DE  MattOS.    With  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  F.  Cayley  Robinson.    Crown  4to.  21s.  net. 

JAPANESE    GARDENS.     By   Mrs.    BASIL   TAYLOR.     With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Walter  Tyndale.  Crown 
4to.  2 is.  net. 

MANY  CARGOES.    By  W.  W.  JACOBS.    With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.   Wide  Demy  8vo 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCES  OF  MARIE  COR  ELL  I.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

THB  LIFE  EVERLASTING              THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS         THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN 
VENDETTA                                   TEMPORAL  POWER  THELMA  *»u»ui«^o         GOD'S  GOOD  MAN 
ARDATH                                      THE  MIGHTY  ATOM  (also  is.  net.)      THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH  BOY 
WORMWOOD                                CAMEOS                                       BARABBAS  HOLY  ORDERS 
 JANE  (is.  net.) 

THE  NOVELS  OF  W.  W.  JACOBS.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
MANY  CARGOES                           DIALSTONE  LANE                         SEA  URCHINS  ODD  CRAFT 

A  ,1AS££P  OF  CRAFT  THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE  LIGHT  FREIGHTS  (also  is.  net.)  SALT  HAVEN 

THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING  SAILORS'  KNOTS  AT  SUNW1CH  PORT  SHORT  CRUISES 


LA  US  TEMPORIS  ACTI. 

MY  OWN   TIMES.     By  Lady  DOROTHY  NEVILL.    Edited  by  her  Son.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  A  SOLDIER'S   LIFE.     By  Major-General  Sir  ALFRED  E.  TURNER,  K.C.B.    Demy  8ro. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

FIRESIDE  PHILOSOPHY. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.   An  Entertainment.   By  e.  v.  lucas.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  MISCELLANY  OF  MEN.  By  g.  k.  Chesterton.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THIS  AND  THAT.    By  HILAIRE  BELLOC.    Fcap.  8vo.  Ss. 

E.  V.  LUCAS. 

You  will   not  find   better  Gift  Books  than  Mr.  LUCAS'S    A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS;    A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON 
A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND  ;  or  than  his  famous  anthologies,  such  as  THE  OPEN  ROAD  and  THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN. 

Ask  to  see  all  his  books. 

FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN  AND  YOURSELVES. 

THE  WIND   IN  THE  WILLOWS.    By  KENNETH  GRAHAME,  Author  of  •'  The  Golden  Age."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  GREAT  POET. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON.    With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfred   Meynell.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  VERSES. 

VERSES.     By  ELIZABETH  WATERHOUSE,  Author  of  "A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death."    Second  Edition.  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  net. 

THE  SPORTING  SPIRIT. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF.    By  HARRY  VARDON.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  YACHTSMAN.    By  B.  HECKSTALL-SMITHJand  Captain  E.  DU  BOULAY.  Demy8vo.15s.net. 

THE  COMPLETE  ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALLER.    By  B.  S.  EVERS  and  C.  E.  HUGHES  DA  VIES.  Demy 

8vo.  Ss.net.  [Ask  to  see  Messrs.  MetAuen's  other  "  Complete"  Sporting  Books. 

SALLY.    By  DOROTHEA  CONYERS.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BUBBLES  OF  THE  FOAM.  By  F.  W.  BAIN.  Fcap.8vo.3s.6d.net.  [Please  ask  to  see  Mr.  Bain's  other  Indian  books. 
THE  ANGLO   INDIANS.     By  ALICE  PERRIN.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STREET   CALLED  STRAIGHT.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Wild  Olive."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  ART. 

Lovers  of  Art  should  ask  to  see  CLASSICS  OF  ART,  THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  LIBRARY,  and  LITTLE  BOOKS  ON 

ART.     Here  are  books  for  all  purses. 

OHEAP  BUT  GOOD. 

The  best  Shilling  books  by  the  best  copyright  authors  are  those  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen. 
Send  for  a  list  and  you  will  find  something  for  everybody. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webiter  Pace,  at  the  Office,  to  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  7  Decemttr,  191a. 
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Macmi  Man's  Books  S 

Pocket  Edition  of  the  Prose  Works 
of  Rudyard  Kipling.    Printed  on  thin 

paper.     In  blue  cloth.     With  gilt  edges.     Fcap.  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net  per  volume.    Also  in  scarlet  limp  leather,  5s. 
net,  each. 

%*  List  on  application. 
EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Reef.  6s. 

The  Times.—"  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  chapters  in  '  The  Reef 
that  are  models  of  construction,  of  climax.    Its  imaginative  beauty,  its 
economy,  its  serene  certainty  of  handling — its  whole  art  and  craft  will  be  as 
welcome  as  they  are  familiar  to  the  reader  of  '  The  House  of  Mirth  '  and 
of '  Ethan  Frome.'" 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze ;  or,  a  Por- 
trait of  a  Girl.    A  Pastoral  of  the  City.  6s. 

The  Observer.—  "  A  pretty  tale,  full  of  noble  sentiment  and  the  quaint 
humour  which  delights  all  lovers  of  Mr.  Allen's  work." 

MISS  B.  HUNT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Fnllc  Tnlp«  nf  "Rr»F»fFri v      ?s  6d  net. 
*t*  A  new  collection  of  Irish  fairy  stories. 
ALICE  WILSON  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  Regular  Madam.  6s. 

The  DailyTeltgrafh. — "  Bcoks  such  as  this  fill  a  real  want.  In- 
teresting without  being  sentimental,  exciting  without  being  vulgar,  avoiding 
all  controversial  subjects,  ai  d  gracelully  written.      It  is,  in  fact,  a  healthy 
story  which  will  give  thorough  enjoyment  to  all  readers." 

BOOKS   FOR    THE  YOUNG. 

SVEN  HEDIN'S  NEW  BOOK. 
From  Pole  tO  Pole.    A  Book  for  Young  People. 
By  Dr.  SVEN  HEDIN.    Illustrated.    Extra  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  A  book  of  travel  and  adventure  for  young  people. 

The  Magic  World.  By  e.  nesbit,  Author 

"The  Magic  City,"  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  H.  R. 
Millar  and  Spencer  Pryse.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Fiel 'd.—  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  children  will  vote  this  book 
capital  reading." 

Peggy    Stewart    at    School.  By 

GABRIELLE  E.  JACKSON.    Illustrated.  6s. 

uitable  for  Presents 

George  Frederic  Watts,    vols.  i.  and 

II. :  The  Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life.   By  M.  S. 
WATTS.  Vol.  III.  The  Writings  of  G.  F.  Watts. 

With  39  Photogravure  Portraits.    Three  Vols.  8vo.  31s. 
6d.  net. 

The  Times.— "We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Watts  for  producing 
such  an  adequate  and  authentic  record  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
poet  and  painter,  and  for  adding  to  it  the  valuable  fragments — for  they  are 
hardly  more — which  remain  of  her  husband's  reflections  on  art  and  life. 
These  last  enforce  lessons  which  were  never  more  wanted  than  now." 

Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  STEPHEN  PAGET  and  J.  M.  CAMPBELL  CRUM. 
With  an  Introduction  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  8vo.  1 5s.  net. 

Further  Reminiscences  of  H.  M. 

Hyndman.    8vo.  15s.  net.  {Tuesday. 

WARWICK  GOBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

U'rtlli'  Talac   f\f  Ron cfa  1       Rv  the-  R >v    T  AT 
r  UlK*Xdlca   Ul    DcIlgaJi     oy  me  r\ev.  lal 

BEIIARI  DAY.    With  32  Illustrations  in  ^Colour  by 

WARWICK  GOBLE.    Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 

Also  EDITION  DELUXE,  limited  to  150  copies,  printed 

on  Hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  vellum.    Demy  4to. 

42s.  net. 

White-Ear  and  Peter.    The  story  of  a  Fox 

and  a  Fox-Terrier.    By  NEILS  HEIBERG.    With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  Cecil  Aldin.    Pott  4to.  6s.  net. 
The  Connoisseur. — "  The  illustrations  in  colour  by  Cecil  Aldin  are 
decidedly  good  ;  better,  indeed,  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  volume 
issued  at  thrice  the  cost." 

Green  Willow  and  other  Japanese 
Fairy  Tales.  sy  grace  james.  with  16 

Illustrations  in  Colour  by  WARWICK  GOBLE.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    8vo.  5s.  net.  , 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
and  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL.    With  92  Illustrations  by  John 
Tenniel,  including  16  in  Colour.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND 

Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  tops.    In  uni 

London.    By  Mrs.  E.  T.  COOK.    Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson  and  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

Middlesex.  By  WALTER  JERROLD.  With  illustra- 
tions by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Hertfordshire.  By  H.  W.  TOMPKINS.  Illustrated  by 
Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

Buckinghamshire.  By  CLEMENT  SHORTER.  Illus- 
trated by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

Surrey.  By  ERIC  PARKER.  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson. 

Kent.    By  WALTER  JERROLD.    Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson. 

Sussex.    By  E.  V.  LUCAS.    Illustrated  by  Frederick  L. 
Griggs. 

Berkshire.    By  JAMES  EDMUND  VINCENT.  Illus- 
trated by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

Oxford  and  the  Cotswolds.     By  HERBERT  A. 
EVANS.    Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

Hampshire.  By  D.  H.  MOUTRAV  READ.  Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  B.  Connor. 

Somerset.  By  EDWARD  HUTTON.  Illustrated  by 
Nelly  Erichsen.                                        [Dee.  17. 

Afacmillan's  Illustrated  Cata 
MACMILLAN   &  CO.,  LTD.,  ST. 

BYWAYS  SERIES. 

form  bindings.    5s.  net  per  Volume. 

Dorset.    By  Sir  FREDERICK  TREVES.    Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell. 

Devon  and  Cornwall.    By  ARTHUR  H.  NORWAY. 

Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 
South  Wales.    By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.    Illustrated  by 

Frederick  L.  Griggs. 
North  Wales.    By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.    Illustrated  by 

Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

Cambridge   and    Ely.      By   the    Rev.  EDWARD 
CONYBEARE.    Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

East  Anglia.     By   W.    A.    DUTT.     Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell. 

Derbyshire.     By  J.  B.  FIRTH.    Illustrated  by  Nelly 
Erichsen. 

Yorkshire.    By  ARTHUR  H.  NORWAY.    Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

The  Lake  District.    By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Pennell. 
Donegal   and   Antrim.     By  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Normandy.    By   Rev    P.   DEARMER.    Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell. 
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Mr.  HEINEM A  NN'S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ANIMALS 

P.  CHALMERS  fMITCHELL,   F.R.S.  os,otc^etyz)°0,ogica, 

The  A  THENsEUM  says  of  this  Book  : 

"  Vie  can  conceive  nothing  which  would  be  more 
thought  inspiring." 

The  DAILY  MAIL  says: 

'*  Drm  Mitchell  has  so  utilised  his  ant  axing  funds  of 
knowledge  as  to  make  it  fascinating  to  the  non- 
expert." 

Price  IOS.  net. 
Demy  8vo.  with  Colour  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 


IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BUSH 

By  P.  A.  TALBOT.    With  many  Illustrations.    Large  Demy  8vo.     18S.  net. 
"The  book  merits  the  highest  praise  as  a  study  of  Africa.    It  is  a  work  which  will' never  be  out  of  date." 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

RECENT  EVENTS  AND  PRESENT  POLICIES  IN  CHINA 

By  J.  0.  P.  BLAND.    Illustrated.    Royal  8vo.     16s.  net. 

WILD  LIFE  AND  THE  CAMERA 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE.    With  51  Plates  from  Special  Photographs.    Demy  8vo.    6S.  net. 


EPOCHS  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  ART 

By  E.  F.  FENOLLOSA.    With  230  Plates.    2  vols.    Crown  4to.     36s.  net. 

Ars  Una  :  Species  Mille  Series. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  EGYPT 

By  M.  MASPERO.    AVith  600  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 


AESOP'S  FABLES 

Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.    Introduction  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 
Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

ALL  THE  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB  and  H.  S.  MORRIS. 
With  46  Coloured  Plates  from  the  Great  Masters.    2  vols,  large  8vo.  21s.  net. 


THE  FOUR  GARDENS 

By  "  HANDASYDE."    Illustrated  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON.    Gs.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  BEGGARS 

By  W.  DACRES-ADAMS.    In  Colour.    Crown  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT  (Author  of  "  The  Railway  Conquest  of  the  World  "). 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.  63.  net. 


Four  Remarkable  Books 

The  INN  OF  TRANQUILLITY 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SALVE! 

By  GEORGE  MOORE.  (Uniform  with  AVE  ) 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GARLAND 

Woven  by  MAX  BEERBOHM.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

PORTRAITS  &  SKETCHES 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Second 
Impression.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 


New  6s.  Novels 

■  The  Great  Romance  of  Bulgarian  Liberation. 
UNDER  THE  YOKE  (2nd  Edition)  IVAN  VAZOFF 


KING  ERRANT  ....  FLORA  A.  STEEL 
THE  DECLENSION  OF  HENRY  D'ALBIAC 

V.  GOLDIE 

BACK  HOME  IKVIN  S.  COBB 

THE  CAHUSAC  MYSTERY 

K.  and  II.  HESKETH  PRICHARD 

A  DESERT  ROSE  Mrs.  DASKEIN 

ADNAM'S  ORCHARD  -  -  -  SARAH  GRAND 
MOLYNEUX  OF  MAYFAIR  -  DUNCAN  SCHWANN 
LESS  THAN  THE  DUST  ■  MARY  A.  HAMILTON 
THE  BOOK  OF  WONDER  -  -  LORD  DUNSANY 
BETWEEN  TWO  THIEVES  (2nd  Imp.) 

RICHARD  DEN  W 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  KETTLE  C.  T-  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE 
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BLACKIE'S 

Xmas  Gift  Boolls 

A  Coloured  Booklet,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours  on 
Art  Paper,  and  with  many  facsimile  Coloured  Pictures, 
containing  full  particulars  of  Gift  Books,  will  he 
forwarded  post  free  to  any  address. 


A  CHARMING  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK 
BY  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 

ELFIN  SONG. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON.  la  Plates  in  full 
colour  and  12  black-and-white  Plates,  with  numerous  decorative  headings  and 
tail-pieces.    Small  iio.  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

"Altogether  this  is  a  delightful  gift  book.  "—A  thenctum. 

"  An  exquisite  book." — British  Weekly. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK 
BY  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

THE  BIG  BOOK  OF  FABLES. 

Illustrated  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON  with  12  full-page  Pictures  in  full 
colour,  and  16  in  two-colour,  together  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  black-and- 
white.    Large  4to.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  net.    Also  special  Edition 
de  Luxe,  bound  in  white  vellum  cloth,  price  r5S.  net. 

A  NEW  SEA  STORY  BY  FLEET  SURGEON 

T.  T.  JEANS,  R.N. 

JOHN  GRAHAM,  SUB-LIEUTENANT,  R.N.  :  a 

Tale  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  PADDAY.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  6s. 


Capt 


TWO  STIRRING  NEW  BOOKS  BY 

F.   S.  BRERETON. 


KIDNAPPED  BY  MOORS:  A  Story  of  Morocco.  Illus- 
trated by  EDWARD  S.  HODGSON.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

A   BOY  OF  THE  DOMINION:   A  Tale  of  Canadian 

Immigration.  Illustrated  by  WILLIAM  RAINEY,  R.I.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5s. 


PIONEERS  OF  EMPIRE  SERIES. 

Prepared  under  the  editorship  of  SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.6.  The  following  volumes,  all  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
and  illustrated  with  pictures  in  colour  and  in  black-and-white,  are  now  issued  :— 

Pioneers  in  Canada.  Pioneers  in  Australasia. 

Pioneers  in  West  Africa.        Pioneers  in  India. 

Price  6s.  each.    Other  volumes  will  follow. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  ENTERPRISE. 

A  new  series  of  books  which  recount  the  fascinating  story  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  human  enterprise,  and  set  forth  attractively  the  marvels  of 
science  and  of  nature.  This  year's  volumes,  written  by  CYRIL  HALL,  and 
profusely  illustrated,  are  : — 

Conquests  of  Engineering. 

Wood  and  What  we  Make  of  It. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each.    Other  volumes  in  preparation. 


WIT  &  WISDOM  FROM  DICKENS. 

By  ADELAIDE  RAWNSLEY  FOSSARD,  compiler  of  the  "Thackeray 
Pocket-Book." — Post  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net,  and  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


A  POSY  OF  PLEASANT 
DELIGHTS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

Gathered  from  the "  Golden  Garden  "by  A.  E.  ROUSE  and  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSE.    Fcap.  8vo.  daintily  bound,  is.  6d.  cloth  ;  3s.  6d.  net,  leather. 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

THE  YOUNGEST  SISTER:  A  Tale  of  Manitoba.  Illustrated 

by  William  Rainev,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
A  PRINCESS  OF  SERVIA  :  A  Story  of  To-day.    Illustrated  by 
William  Rainev,  R.l.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 
By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (Lady  Gilbert) 

TWIN  SISTERS  :  An  Irish  Story.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Wiles. 

I-arge  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE.    New  ///us- 

trated  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 
By  ANGELA  BRAZIL. 
A  PAIR  OF  SCHOOLGIRLS  ;  A  Tale  of  School  Days.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Campiiell.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
By  MAUD  LEESON 

THE  DISCRETION  OF  DECIMA.  Illustrated  by  James  Durden. 

Large  crown  3vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5s. 


The  Most  Popular  Series  of  Colour  Books. 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGLAND. 

Fcap.  4to.  bound  in  boards,  with  coloured  panel ;  each  volume  containing  12 
Full-Page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  price  2s.  each  net ;  also  bound  in  levant 
grained  leather  or  smooth  lambskin,  price  3s.  6d.  each  net. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 
Hampton  Court     ...   Text  by  WALTER  JERROLD. 

Hereford    Text  by  C.  EDWARDES. 

The  Dukerles         ...   Text  by  R.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 

Exeter   Text  by  SIDNEY  HEATH. 

Dartmoor    Text  by  A.  L.  SALMON. 

Complete  List  0/ previous  volumes  on  application 
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Christmas  Book  Supplement. 

AVE  MARIA. 
"  Mary  the  Mother  of  Je3us."     By  Alice  Meynell. 
Drawings  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  London  :  Lee  Warner. 
1912.     Ordinary  Edition,  16s.  net ;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  42s.  net. 

HP  I  IIS  is  a  beautiful  book  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  not  a  theological,  far  less  is  it 
:\  critical,  treatise.  It  sets  before  us  once  more 
the  glories  and  sorrows  of  S.  Mary  as  they  are  told 
in  Holy  Writ,  as  they  are  recounted  in  legend,  as  they 
are  painted  in  art  and  as  they  are  enshrined  in  poetry. 
Its  pages  contain  much  devotional  writing  and  some 
brilliant  literary  reflections  on  the  power  of  Mary  on 
the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  author  is  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  presentation  of  S.  Mary  through  her  pages  is 
mediaeval,  and  the  theology  is  that  of  the  Roman 
Church.  To  her  the  Reformation  is  the  dishonouring 
of  Mary,  the  degradation  of  the  ideal  of  womanhood, 
the  "  transition  from  the  mediaeval  thought  to  the 
Puritan,  from  Guido  Cavalcanti's  rapturous  poem  to 
the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  and  its  women,  and  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  S.  Luke  to  Genesis  according  to 
Milton  ".  She  complains  that  as  a  consequence  of  this 
Reformation  "  the  good  women  of  our  older  novelists 
are  not  responsible  nor  honourable,  and  the  fairly  good 
women  of  our  later  fiction  are  not  humble  nor  holy  ". 
There  is  much  in  this  criticism  with  which  most 
Anglicans  will  agree.  It  is  plain  to  us  to-day  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Calvinist  and  the  Puritan,  symbolised 
in  the  wrecking  of  the  Lady  chapels  of  our  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches,  did  lower  for  our  nation  the  ideal 
of  womanhood.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  in  justice 
remember  that  the  Calvinist  and  the  Puritan  would 
never  have  triumphed  unless  the  ideal  had  been  first 
trampled  under  foot  by  many  a  mediaeval  prelate  and 
doctor.  We  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Meynell  agrees  with 
Andrew  Lang  in  seeing  in  Jeanne  the  Maid  the  "  flower 
of  chivalry",  "the  most  perfect  daughter  of  the 
Church  ".  Yet,  by  theologians  of  Paris,  by  the 
Court  Christian  at  Rouen,  Jeanne  the  Maid  was  con- 
demned as  the  ally  of  the  evil  one.  And  to  turn  to 
another  historical  tragedy,  what  can  we  say  of  a  system 
of  marriage  law  that  made  it  possible  for  the  English 
hierarchy  honestly  to  believe  that  Henry  VIII.  was 
entitled  to  repudiate  Katherine  of  Aragon?  To  reply 
that  the  Papacy  reversed  the  condemnation  of  Jeanne 
and  refused  to  annul  Henry's  marriage  is  no  answer. 
To  understand  the  Reformation  we  must  realise  how 
low  was  the  moral  standard  of  the  theologians  and 
prelates  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  the  men 
who  made  meaningless  to  the  world  the  high  ideal 
of  womanhood  which  our  author  loves,  they  were  the 
traitors  who  sold  the  pass  to  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Puritan.  Again  we  may  agree  with  Mrs.  Meynell  that 
the  position  of  womanhood  as  pictured  in  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  is  intolerable,  and  that  her  phrase  "  arti- 
ficial inequality  "  is  a  correct  description  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  in  the  early  Georgian  day  ;  but  is  the  lot 
of  the  fourteenth  century  woman  as  we  see  it  in 
"  Piers  Plowman  "  or  of  the  fifteenth  century  woman  as 
it  is  revealed  in  the  Paston  letters  one  of  perfect  equality 
with  man?  Still  when  all  has  been  said,  the  passing 
of  S.  Mary  from  the  devotional  mind  of  England  has 
been  a  loss.  The  loss  is  apparent,  as  our  author 
shows,  in  our  modern  art.  To  Millais  our  Lady  is  only 
a  faded  housewife,  to  Holman  Hunt  she  is  only  a 
little  shuffling  figure  kneeling  at  her  box  of  treasures. 
The  loss  is  apparent  also  in  the  degradation  of  woman- 
hood as  presented  in  Milton's  Eve,  a  degradation  which 
has  probably  brought  on  us  the  reaction  of  the  Suffra- 
gette movement.  On  this  subject  of  woman's  rights 
Mrs.  Meynell  finds  her  charter  of  woman's  liberty  where 
neither  our  suffragists  nor  our  anti-suffragists  would 
ever  seek  it.  "  There  was  one  institution  that  recog- 
nised with  all  authority  and  power,  and   with  every 
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heavy  sanction,  the  responsibility  of  every  woman,  and 
it  is  the  institution  that  inevitably  and  of  course  the 
man  made  by  puritanism,  the  man  of  Milton,  pro- 
scribed, denounced  and  abolished — I  mean  of  course 
the  Confessional.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  Eve  going 
to  Confession — taking  her  separate  soul  to  the  Arch- 
angel Michael — and  what  Milton's  Adam  would  say 
to  it." 

It  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  modern 
England  has  made  some  amends  to  "Our  Lady". 
"  The  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ",  says  our  author, 
' '  is  entrusted  to  Coventry  Patmore's  poem,  the  image  of 
the  Mother  most  sorrowful  is  given  into  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti's,  the  picture  of  the  Assumption  is  translated 
into  Francis  Thompson's." 

But  the  great  forgotten  fact  which  this  volume  brings 
out  is  that  it  is  the  Madonna  and  Child  who  have  made 
the  civilisation  of  Christian  Europe.  Our  English  his- 
torians tell  us  much  of  the  failure  of  the  Ages  of  Faith, 
of  their  bloodshed,  of  their  treachery,  of  their  ignorance 
and  their  superstition.  But  they  do  not  show  us  the 
Mother  and  Child  enthroned  even  over  those  scenes  of 
horror.  Forgotten  often  are  that  Mother  and  Child  as 
they  sit  on  their  throne ;  by  none  are  they  more  for- 
gotten than  by  the  Scribes  and  the  Doctors,  who  in 
their  Courts  Christian  too  often  dishonour  the  name  of 
Christ.  But  still  they  are  there  to  teach  self-sacrifice 
and  renunciation  and  unselfishness,  to  hallow  the 
cloister  and  the  hospital,  to  inspire  the  crusade,  to  turn 
barbarism  into  chivalry,  and  to  creat  Christian  poetry 
and  art.  And  for  many  a  weary  century  to  rich  and 
poor  alike  through  ages  that  know  little  of  books  and 
letters  Mary  and  the  Child  in  stone  and  on  stained 
glass  are  preaching  the  beauty  of  purity  and  holiness 
and  charity,  and  to  their  silent  preaching  we  owe  all 
that  is  gentle  and  tender  in  our  civilisation  to-day. 
Christmas  calls  all  our  memories  to  Bethlehem,  and 
we  owe  a  debt  to  Mrs.  Meynell  and  her  artist  for  show- 
ing to  us  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  our  ancestors  of  the 
knightly  years  saw  her. 


ROMANCE  AND  FABLE. 

"  Boniance  and  Legend  of  Chivalry",  by  A.  B.  Hope-Moncrieff 
(Gresham  Publishing  Company,  7s.  6d.  net). 

"  The  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  ",  by  Sir  James 
Knowles  (Ninth  Edition,  Warne,  6s.  net). 

Mr.  Hope-Moncrieff's  volume  is  half  study,  half  reprint 
of  the  romances  and  legends  of  chivalry,  its  purpose  being  to 
give  a  more  or  less  popular  account  of  character  and  develop- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  typical  stories  on  the  other.  Sir 
James  Knowles'  attempt  to  popularise  the  Arthurian  legends 
has  been  so  well  sujaported  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  to 
make  unnecessary  more  than  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  in  its  ninth  edition.  All  who  love  these  stories  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  but 
do  not  pretend  to  erudition  on  the  subject,  will  welcome  both 
books.  Indeed  it  would  be  good  to  read  Mr.  Moncrieff,  and 
then  turn  to  Sir  James  Knowles.  A  distinctive  note  is  im- 
parted to  the  latter  by  Lady  Knowles'  addendum  to  her 
husband's  preface  to  the  eighth  edition.  It  is  addressed  to 
some  unnamed  friend,  and  explains  the  intimacy  of  the 
relations  of  Knowles  and  Tennyson.  Their  friendship  seems 
to  have  sprung  From  Knowles'  desire  to  dedicate  the  book  to 
Tennyson.  It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed.  Mr. 
Hope-Moncrieff's  volume  contains  many  plates  in  colour 
and  monochrome  from  paintings  and  drawings  by  well-known 
artists. 

"Borneo  and  Juliet",  with  Illustrations  by  W.  Hatherell 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  10s.  6d.  net). 

"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ",  with  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  15s.  net). 

Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith  both  afford  the  artist  who 
makes  a  speciality  of  what  may  be  called  Christmas  book 
illustration,  opportunities  of  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  goodly  number  make  the  most  that  is  to  bo  accomplished 
under  the  limitations  of  colour  printing.  Mr.  Hatherell  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  are  as  unlike  in  then-  methods  as  their 
authors,  and  their  pictures  really  illustrate  the,  stories — the 
tragic  poetry  of  the  one,  the  satiric  humour  of  the  other.  At 
I  he  same  time  we  feel  that  Mr.  Hatherell  has  taken  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  and  Mr.  Thomson  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
not  because  they  feel  any  special  call  to  interpret,  them  by 
pencil  and  brush,  hut  because  the  Christmas  market  must 


be  supplied.  But  their  work  is  good,  and  these  two  books 
will  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  purchaser  of  presents. 
Whether  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  or  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer "  is  selected  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  taste,  to 
some  extent  on  pocket. 

"All  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare",  by  Charles  and  Mary  Iamb 
and  H.  S.  Morris,  with  Plates  in  Colour  (Heinemann,  21b.  net). — 
"Lamb's  Tales"  are  more  than  models  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  scenario  should  be  written.  For  an  inattentive 
reader  of  Shakespeare's  plays  they  must  be  quite  a  revela- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  incident  and  material  in  the  simplest 
of  the  stories  on  which  Shakespeare  built  his  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Few  are  read  in  Shakespeare  deeply  or  care- 
fully enough  not  to  learn  a  great  deal,  or  to  see  the  plays 
flooded  with  new  light,  from  a  reading  of  these  tales.  But 
these  volumes  are  probably  intended  as  a  gift-book  for 
children ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
season.  The  printing  is  excellent.  The  volumes  are  strongly 
and  becomingly  bound.  The  illustrations  are  reproductions 
of  celebrated  pictures  of  painters  inspired  by  the  plays, 
and  by  players  who  have  been  immortalised  as  Edmund 
Kean  and  John  Kemble  were  immortalised  in  "  Richard 
III."  and  "  Hamlet".  Illustrating  Shakespeare  for  young 
readers  is  very  responsible  work.  These  pictures  will  pro- 
bably determine  the  idea  of  Shakespeare  and  his  people  in 
many  a  youthful  fancy. 

"  ASsop's  Fables",  illustrated  by  Arthur  Backham  (Heinemann, 
6s.);  ".ffisop  s  Fables  ",  edited  by  Edric  Vredenburjr,  illus-trated  by 
Edwin  Noble  (itaphael  Tuck,  3s.  6d.  net);  "iEsop's  Fables", 
illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard  (A.  and  C.  Black,  6s.)  ;  "The  Fables 
of  ASsop",  illustrated  by  Fdward  J.  Detmold  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  15s.  net).  —  Mr.  Chesterton  writes  a  characteristic 
preface  to  an  attractive  edition  of  "  iEsop's  Fables  ".  The 
cunning  of  the  fox,  the  ingenuity  of  the  monkey, 
the  simplicity  of  the  lamb,  make  them  more  valuable 
as  types  than  the  complex  incalculable  human  being.  Mr. 
Chesterton,  however,  forgets  the  useful  convention  of  melo- 
drama, where  the  activities  of  hero,  villain,  and  comic  man 
are  quite  as  rigidly  prescribed  as  those  of  the  lion,  the  wolf, 
or  the  ass.  Mr.  Rackham's  illustrations  are  pleasant  and 
descriptive,  superior  to  the  usual  fairy-book  pictures.  About 
Mr.  Edwin  Noble  there  is  nothing  pretentious ;  his  illus- 
trations are  quite  pleasing,  but  ordinary.  Mr.  Folkard  is 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  Mr.  Rackham  and  Mr.  Noble. 
His  pictures  are  more  amusing  and  individual  than  Mr. 
Noble's.  Mr.  Edward  Detmold  is  easily  remembered  from 
his  illustrations  last  year  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the 
Bee".  His  work  in  this  present  volume  is  equally  good  in 
the  pictures  where  he  is  depicting  the  delicate,  minute  life 
of  insects  or  the  smaller  beasts.  The  town  mouse  and  country 
mouse  of  the  frontispiece  are  Mr.  Detmold  at  his  best ;  as 
also  the  ants  and  the  grasshopper.  We  like  less  the  pictures 
more  solidly  conceived. 

"  Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens ",  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Backham  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  15s.  net). — 
Mr.  Arthur  Rackham,  like  the  young  people  who  will 
read  this  book,  is  not  really  happy  till  he  is  in  the  thick  of 
the  bird,  flower,  and  fairy  life  of  the  gardens.  His  picture, 
for  instance,  of  Solomon  Caw  inspecting  the  derelict  bank- 
note is  entirely  felicitous.  Mr.  Barrie's  touch  of  fantasy, 
homely  but  eerie  too,  is  admirably  reflected.  Moreover, 
the  pictures  are  simple,  and  are  clearly  and  firmly  drawn. 

"  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal ",  by  the  Bev.  Lai  Behari  Day  (Macmillan, 
15s.). — This  is  a  gorgeous  book,  and  should  be  popular.  The 
tales  were  taken  down  by  the  narrator  from  the  lips  of 
old  Bengali  women  and  Brahmans,  and  treasured  as  the 
traditions  of  bygone  ages,  carried  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  These  folk-tales  are  far  more  entertaining  and 
easy  of  comprehension  than  stories  of  Hindu  mythology.  The 
illustrations  by  Warwick  Goble  are  sumptuous  and  vivid 
in  colouring,  extremely  pretty  and  dramatic,  but  not  so  fine 
in  drawing  or  in  design  as  the  pictures  of  Dulac,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble. 

"The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes,"  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang 
(Longmans,  6s.)  — Another  remarkable  series  of  fairy  stories 
by  Mrs.  Lang;  and  as  the  collection  contains  the  last  preface 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  lived  to  write  to  one  of  her  books  it 
will  have  an  added  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  As  usual  the  volume  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ford. 

"Parsifal",  by  C.  W.  Bolleston,  illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany 
(Harrap,  16s.  net). — Mr.  Rolleston  retells  from  ancient  sources 
the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  with  due  acknowledgment  to 
the  "  Parsifal  "  of  Wagner.  Mr.  Willy  Pogany's  illustrations 
and  designs  are  charming,  and  the  story  of  the  quest  of  the 
cup  and  spear  is  given  in  simple  and  forceful  lines.  The 
volume,  judged,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  as  an  artistic  whole, 
does  credit  alike  to  author,  artist,  printer,  and  publisher. 
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Mr.  Rolleston's  version  of  "  Parsifal  "  is  an  interesting  vari- 
ant on  Wagner's.  In  his  introduction  he  says  that  he  has 
followed  the  older  sources  in  bringing  into  prominence  not 
only  the  injunction  to  Parsifal  to  show  no  curiosity  in  a 
stranger's  house,  but  also  his  mother's  ironic  advice  to  him 
to  bestow  a  kiss  on  every  fair  lady  whom  he  shall  meet 
on  his  way.  The  revealing  results  both  for  Parsifal  and 
Kundry  add  not  a  little  to  the  human  side  of  the  legend. 

"The  Arabian  Nights",  by  Rene*  Bull  (Constable,  10s.  6d.  net). 
Mr.  Rene  Bull  seems  to  extract  all  that  is  most  weird  from 
the  thousand-and-one  stories,  and  to  embody  it  in  gorgeous 
Eastern  colour.  There  is  a  grim  and  picturesque  vigour 
about  the  artist's  interpretation  of  character  and  incident 
that  is  entirely  his  own.  The  book  is  one  for  presentation 
to  the  adult  rather  than  the  child  :  its  pictures  are  almost 
more  haunting  than  the  letterpress.  Lovers  of  "  The 
Arabian  Nights  "  will  feel  that  they  have  hitherto  failed 
fully  to  appreciate  all  there  is  in  the  stories  with  which 
Scheherazade  disarmed  the  Sultan. 

"  Eobin  Hood  and  the  Men  of  the  Greenwood ",  by  Henry 
Gilbert  (Jack,  7s.  6d.  net). — Mr..  Gilbert  tells  anew,  with  some 
modifications,  the  familiar  story  of  the  outlaw.  Set  in  the 
conditions  of  his  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  hero  of 
Robin  Hood,  no  ordinary  forest  rogue,  but  a  valiant  enemy 
of  privilege  and  a  good  friend  of  the  serf.  This  romance  of 
the  feudal  greenwood  provides  Mr.  Walter  Crane  with 
material  for  some  capital  coloured  illustrations. 

"Our  Island  Saints  ",  by  Amy  Steedman  (Jack,  7s.  6d.). — Miss 
Steedman  understands  the  art  of  making  her  subject  attrac- 
tive, and  while  preserving  the  simplicity  of  style  suitable  to 
childish  comprehension,  adorns  it  with  many  graces  of  ex- 
pression. These  stories  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Bridget  and 
other  early  British  saints  are  full  of  interest  and  beauty, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  dull  child  that  could  not  appreciate 
them.  The  pictures  by  M.  D.  Spooner  have  a  kind  of 
spiritual  prettiness  and  tender  charm  most  suitable  to  the 
subject-matter.  It  is  altogether  a  delightful  gift-book,  and 
would  be  an  excellent  choice  for  young  girls. 

"The  Story  of  Borne",  by  Mary  Macgregor,  illustrated  by 
Paul  WoodrofFe,  W.  Bainey,  and  Dudley  Heath  (Jack,  7s.  8d.). — 
Numerous  gaily-coloured  pictures  and  the  omission  of  the 
duller  portions  are  intended  to  reconcile  the  childish  mind 
to  Roman  history,  as  presented  in  this  abbreviated  and  Bowd- 
lerised  form  by  Miss  Macgregor.  The  stories  cover  the 
period  "  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Augustus  ", 
and  are  told  simply  and  clearly,  though  without  any  par- 
ticular charm. 

"The  Big  Book  of  Fables",  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold  (Blackie, 
7s.  6d.  net).  -  Mr.  Jerrold  gives  us  a  big  book  of  the  familiar 
stories  in  which  animals,  beasts,  and  insects  are  made  to 
act  and  talk  like  men  and  women,  and  point  morals  for  their 
benefit.  The  editor  sees  that  no  moral  is  missing,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson  illustrates  the  fables,  in  both  colour  and 
black  and  white,  with  an  eye  to  beauty  and  a  touch  of  humour 
that  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  small  person  who 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  this  "  Big  Book  "  among  his 
or  her  Christmas  presents. 

"The  English  Fairy  Book",  by  Ernest  Ehys  (Unwin,  6s.). — 
This  is  an  admirable  compilation;  the  tales  include  "  Cin- 
derella "  and  others  which  belong  to  the  common  European 
stock  of  fairy-lore,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  English 
origin  and  setting,  chap-book  tales,  Cornish  and  Devonshire 
legends,  and  one  or  two  modern  stories,  such  as  "Jacob 
Pont  ".  They  are  all  entertaining,  extremely  well  told,  and 
lavishly  illustrated  with  bold  black  and  white  rather  clumsy 
drawings  of  a  Morrisian  kind,  which  would  be  better  if 
simplified  in  design.  The  masses  of  black  and  white  are  ill- 
arTanged,  and  the  drawing  is  tremulous.  The  coloured 
frontispiece  reminds  one  of  Breughel  le  Vieux. 

"Gulliver's  Voyages",  illustrated  by  P.  A.  Staynes  (Sidgwick 
and  Jackson,  6s.  Det.) — "Gulliver"  has  seldom  been  "done" 
better  in  a  moderately  priced  book  than  in  this  edition. 
Mr.  Staynes  gets  all  the  fun  and  the  significance  of  Lilli- 
put  and  Brobdingnag  into  his  pictures. 

"A  Child's  Day",  by  Walter  de  la  Mare,  pictures  by  Carrie 
and  Will  Cadby  'Constable,  5s.  net.). — It  was  a  good  idea  to  make 
a  picture-book  out  of  these  excellent  photographs  of  a  charm- 
ing little  girl,  apparently  aged  about  six.  The  letterpress 
is  supplied  by  Walter  de  la  Mare,  who  describes  in  pleasant 
fluent  verse  one  happy  summer  day  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
Ann,  who, 

"  With  her  own  little  self  to  play  with  only, 
Yet  never  once  felt  the  least  bit  lonely  ". 
Little  girls  will  be  greatly  amused  and  interested  in  com- 
paring Ann's  doings  with  their  own,  and  as  the  pictures  are 
easily  detachable,  they  might  substitute  their  own  photo- 


graphs for  those  of  little  Ann,  and  fasten  them  to  the  pages 
opposite  to  the  rhymes. 

"Caravan  Tales  ",  by  Wilhelm  Hauff,  retold  by  J.  G.  Hornstein, 
illustrated  by  Norman  Ault  (Gardner,  larton,  5s.  net).  —  These 
stories  of  the  East,  the  magical  East  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  ",  will  be  sure  to  please  young  readers,  while  the 
coloui-ed  illustrations  will  please  everybody,  for  they  are 
artistic,  dramatic,  and,  when  the  occasion  demands, 
humorous. 

"  Children's  Stories  from  Tennyson",  by  Nora  Chesson ;  "  Chil- 
dren's Stories  from  Longfellow",  by  Doris  Ashley  (Raphael  Tuck, 
3s.  6d.  net  each). — We  should  not  have  thought  that  the  poetry 
of  either  Tennyson  or  Longfellow  was  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  any  ordinarily  intelligent  child.  "  To-morrow 
is  the  first  of  May,  and  I  am  to  be  the  Queen  of  it,  you 
know  !  "  seems  to  be  no  marked  improvement  in  clearness  on 
the  original  version.  We  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the 
present  fashion  of  bringing  down  literature  to  the  supposed 
level  of  childish  intelligence,  of  converting  the  nourishing 
meat  of  such  classics  as  the  novels  of  Scott  or  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  into  the  worthless  pap  of  modern  versions,  which 
are  deficient  in  every  quality  which  gave  value  to  the  original. 
The  modern  child's  taste  is  being  depraved  by  a  constant 
sujjply  of  specially  devised  and  frequently  worthless  litera- 
ture ;  he  will  read  nothing  that  is  not  exciting,  easy  of 
comprehension,  and  short.  Miss  Chesson  and  Miss  Ashley 
have  performed  their  unnecessary  tasks  quite  tolerably,  but 
the  illustrations  in  no  way  add  to  the  value  of  these  publica- 
tions. The  full-page  coloured  pictures  are  reproduced  from 
commonplace  paintings  of  the  kind  that  win  ignorant  admira- 
tion at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  others  in  black-and-white 
are  absurdly  old-fashioned  in  style  and  incompetent. 

"  Stories  of  Old  ",  by  E.  L.  Hosken  (Black,  2s.  6d.).— This  book 
might  please  quite  young  children  who  have  a  taste  for 
history.  Mr.  Hosken  tells  very  simply  the  story  of  a  hero 
from  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe — England 
is  represented  by  St.  George,  Scotland  by  Robert  Bruce,  Bel- 
gium by  the  Sons  of  Aymon,  and  so  forth.  His  illustrator, 
Mr.  J.  Tennant,  has  hit  on  a  method  of  combining  instruc- 
tion with  amusement  in  his  coloured  maps,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  contain  a  picture  of  the  hero  in  an  attitude 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  his  country. 

"  The  Broom  Fairies ",  by  Ethel  M.  Gate  Fifield,  Is.  6d. 
net ).  —  Miss  Gate  has  not  studied  her  Hans  Andersen  in 
vain;  her  little  stories  are  quite  charming,  prettily  told  and 
displaying  some  inventive  power. 


SEA  AND  SCHOOL  STORIES. 

"John  Graham,  Sub-Lieutenant  E.N.",  by  Fleet  Surgeon  Jeans 
(Blackie,  6s.). — Dr.  Jeans  has  command  of  so  much  excellent 
material  in  the  life  of  the  modern  fleet,  he  knows  his  subject 
so  thoroughly,  and  he  is  so  capable  a  story-teller,  that  we 
hope  he  will  not  allow  a  tendency  to  vulgarity  to  develop. 
Once  or  twice  in  his  new  story  he  drops  into  slang  which  is 
not  necessary  to  characterisation  :  that  apart  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  "  John  Graham  ",  its  description  of  life  on 
H.M.S.  "  Hotspur  ",  and  the  rivalries  of  the  various  ships 
of  the  fleet.  The  story  shows  that  with  the  ironclad,  as  with 
the  frigate,  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  affords  plenty  of  scope 
for  the  adventure,  the  fun,  and  the  spirit  which  marked  the 
old  days.  Boys  love  a  good  fight,  whether  between  navies  or 
football  teams  or  individuals.  This  is  a  story  of  peace  time, 
but  football  provides  more  than  one  exciting  contest  between 
the  ships,  and  there  is  the  meeting  in  the  Spanish  stable 
between  the  Blusher — a  fine  character — and  Trevor,  which  is 
going  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  personal  battles  of 
the  long  line  of  heroes  in  boys'  books,  beginning  with  the 
famous  fight  in  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays".  Mr.  C.  M. 
I'adday's  illustrations  are  noteworthy. 

"Two  Gallant  Sons  of  Devon'',  by  Harry  Collingwood  (Blackie, 
5b.).  — When  two  Devon  lads  are  rescued  from  a  sinking  boat, 
are  hauled  on  to  the  good  ship  "  Adventure  ",  and  are  told  by 
the  master  that  he  cannot  stay  to  put  them  ashore ;  when  it 
is  said  of  their  fellow-Devonians  on- board  that  "  it  is  true — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — they  were  pirates  of  a  sort, 
but  so  were  Grenville,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  the  rest  of  their 
illustrious  contemporaries,  and  piracy  was  at  that  time 
regarded  as  a  quite  honourable  profession — provided 
that  the  piracies  were  perpetrated  solely  against  the 
hated  Spaniard  "—when  we  find  these  things  in  the 
first  few  pages  of  Mr.  Collingwood's  new  book  we 
know  that  we  have  embarked  on  a  rattling  series 
of  sixteenth-century  adventures,  such  as  he  revels  in  describ- 
ing. Phil  Stukely  and  Dick  Chichester  not  only  take  part 
in  daredevil  combat  with  the  Spaniards,  but  go  through  other 
perils,  in  the  course  of  which  Stukely  shows  a  quite  uncanny- 
knowledge  of  things  in  Peru,  traceable,  in  Mr.  Collingwood's 
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opinion,  to  heredity.  His  desire  to  return  to  Peru  and 
become  its  Inca,  to  which  the  author  refers  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  seems  to  afford  promise  of  a  sequel  next  year.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hodgson's  illustrations  are  very  spirited. 

"Corky  aud  I:  the  Adventures  of  Two  Chums  Adrift",  by 
A.  B.  Cooper  (Pearson,  2s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.). — Two  chumg,  Corky 
and  Lol,  go  for  a  sail  on  a  river,  get  carried  out  to  sea,  are 
run  down  by  a  mysterious  steamer,  find  themselves  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  a  mutiny,  and  finally  get  "marooned  " 
on  a  desert  island  with  a  blackamoor  named  Peter.  A 
series  of  hairbreadth  adventures  follows.  There  are  en- 
counters galore  with  the  mutineers,  interspersed  with  such 
exciting  experiences  as  those  of  a  tidal  wave  and  an  earth- 
quake, the  scene  being  laid  in  a  haunted  cave  containing 
treasure  trove.  At  the  last  moment  they  are  rescued  by 
another  schoolfellow,  nicknamed  Beetroot,  who,  with  his 
people,  is  on  a  trip  round  the  world.  The  story  goes  with 
a  rare  swing  from  start  to  finish;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  "cork- 
ing ' '  good  story  with  excellent  illustrations- 

"The  Sea  Monarch",  by  Percy  F.  Westerman  (Black,  3s.  6d.). 
The  "  Sea  Monarch  "  is  a  marvellous  vessel  that  can  sail  over 
seventy  knots  an  hour,  is  provided  with  powerful  guns,  and, 
in  addition,  with  certain  deadly  machines,  which  emit  Z  and 
ZZ  rays.  The  former  rays  paralyse  all  the  electrical  apparatus 
of  the  ships  within  reach,  and  the  latter  instantly  explode 
their  magazines.  On  board  the  vessel  comes  Lieut.  Gerald 
Tregarthen  as  a  result  of  a  collision  with  the  yacht  of  his 
friend,  Jack  Stockton.  Asked  by  Captain  Brookes,  the 
captain  of  the  "  Olive  Branch  "  as  it  is  called,  he  takes 
service  under  him,  Captain  Brookes'  self-imposed  mission 
being  to  render  naval  war  impossible.  He  successfully 
averts  a  war  between  Peru  and  Chile,  and  later  on  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  The  latter  is  due  to  a  Balkan 
crisis  which  is  even  more  complicated  than  the  present  one. 
Greece  has  a  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  yet  is  supported  by 
Austria,  with  the  result  that  these  and  the  other  big  Powers 
get  at  loggerheads.  The  last  chapter  describes  how  the 
"  Olive  Branch  "  saves  the  British  fleet,  and  annihilates 
the  joint  navies  of  three  other  Powers.  The  illustrations 
show  spirit. 

"The  Head  of  the  School",  by  Harold  Avery  (Partridge,  5s.). 

Mr.  Avery  is  successful  in  his  portrayal  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  schoolboys.  If  the  incidents  are  not  absorbingly 
exciting  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  and  lifelike  to  be 
appreciated  by  his  readers.  The  character  of  Scrover,  the 
small-minded  boy  whose  special  delight  is  to  get  the  better 
of  his  fellows,  is  well  drawn  and  free  from  any  note  of  exag- 
geration, as  are  those  of  the  two  principal  figures  in  the 
story — John  Herriston.  the  head  of  the  school  and  captain  of 
the  cricket  and  football  teams,  and  his  cousin  Gerald.  John 
is  a  boy  of  generous  nature,  resolute,  and  resourceful,  who 
well  sustains  the  standard  of  his  school  during  a  somewhat 
troublous  time. 

"The  Eight  Sort",  by  Leslie  Havergal  Bradshaw  (Black). — 

Mr.  Bradshaw  delineates  the  school  mind  in  a  manner  that 
convinces.  Templeton,  who  has  become  head  of  his  house 
unexpectedly,  through  the  absence  of  the  head  boy  on  account 
of  illness,  acquits  himself  well.  Though  he  makes  one 
great  enemy  he  finds  many  friends.  The  difficulty  of  a  head 
boy  who  has  to  begin  his  reign  by  "  running  in  "  a  senior 
will  be  sympathised  with  by  those  who  have  been  heads  of 
houses,  and  they  will  rejoice  with  him  in  the  overcoming  of 
his  difficulties.  In  an  awkward  emergency  Templeton  is 
able  to  turn  to  good  account  the  experience  he  has  gained 
in  editing  the  school  newspaper.  The  story  is  one  which 
should  prove  fiopular  with  those  who  enjoy  tales  of  school 
life. 

"Black  Evans:  a  School  Story",  by  B.  S.  Warren  Bell  (Black, 

3s.  6d.). — "  Black  Evans  "  is  a  story  of  a  rough,  uncouth 
Welshman,  with  plenty  of  grit  in  him,  who  quarrels  with 
the  new  Headmaster  of  Christ  College  and  the  so-called 
"  Pagans"  whom  tho  latter  has  brought  on  with  him  from 
his  old  school,  Page-ways.  The  recently  appointed  Head, 
who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  new  brooms,  incautiously 
ai  tempts  to  carry  out  many  drastic  reforms  in  his  first  term. 
TIi is  brings  the  old  "Christian"  element  of  the  school  to 
the  verge  of  revolt.  He  learns  his  mistake,  however,  in  time, 
and  instead  of  expelling  Evans,  decides  to  run  the  school  on 
more  human  and  less  hustling  lines.  The  fights  and  the 
football  that  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  book  are  described 
with  a  gusto  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  youthful 
readers.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  illustrations  have  not  a 
very  public-school  boy  look. 

"Corah's  School  Chums",  by  May  Baldwin  (Chambers,  3s.  6d.). 

This  is  not  distinctively  a  school  story,  though  a  school 
does  come  in — a  South  African  one — and  the  attitude  of  its 
girls  towards  one  of  tho  author's  two  heroines  makes  an  im- 


portant part  of  the  book.  It  is  really  a  well-worked-out 
short  study  of  two  types  of  little  girl.  One  type  is  eminently 
clubbable,  and  finds  herself  popular  in  any  and  every  milieu. 
The  other  type  is  difficult  and  full  of  corners,  but  makes- 
up  in  pluck  and  originality  for  lack  of  sweetness  and  docility. 
The  girls  go  out  to  an  up-country  farm,  and  are  not  given 
any  wildly  improbable  adventures,  but  just  the  ordinary 
experiences.  The  effect  of  their  surroundings  on  their 
character  is  the  point,  and  it  is  cleverly  shown.  It  is  a  story 
with  a  sane  outlook. 

"  A  City  Schoolgirl ",   by  May  Baldwin   (Chambers,  5s.),  is 

not  nearly  so  good  as  "  Corah's  School  Chums  ".  It  will 
be  a  pity  if  girls  take  the  manners  of  the  rather  egregious 
Stella,  who  is  by  turns  frozen  and  mincing,  for  their  ideal, 
or  imbibe  the  idea  that  ungrateful  rudeness  and  gaucherie 
are  the  shortest  cut  to  the  affections  of  immaculate  and 
forbearing  employers.  Apart  from  Stella,  the  book  is  all 
right.  The  little  sister,  whose  manners  are  for  ever  being 
reproved,  really  has  some  natural  good  breeding,  though  her 
want  of  reserve  is  accentuated  beyond  probability.  There  are 
six  coloured  illustrations. 

"Talford's  Last  Term",  by  Harold  Avery  (Partridge,  2s.  6d.). 

"  Talford's  Last  Term  "  centres  round  a  scrap  of  paper,  or, 
in  other  words,  round  a  five-pound  Bank  of  England  note 
that  Talford's  uncle  sent  him  for  the  organ  fund.  Talford 
believes  he  has  lost  it  at  a  fair,  which  he  visited  by  breaking 
bounds.  In  consequence  of  this  peccadillo  he  loses  his  posi- 
tion as  prefect,  but  redeems  his  character  by  his  subsequent 
exemplary  conduct.  The  story  jogs  along  steadily,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  attempts  at  playing  the  amateur  detective  by  a 
boy  named  Cowl,  the  misdeeds  of  an  unpleasant  youth  called 
Mallon,  and  the  antics  of  two  merry-andrews,  Braidy  and 
Jorkin.  In  the  end  the  thief  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  school 
servants,  and  the  hero  takes  his  leave  without  a  stain  on  his 
character. 

"  The  Girls  of  St.  Ursula's  ",  by  M.  B.  Manwell  (Partridge, 

3s.  6d  ). — A  story  of  life  in  a  private  boarding-school  for  girls. 
Written  in  a  spirit  of  extravagance,  this  book  is  of  a  class  of 
school  story  well  known  to  boy  readers,  but  seldom,  if  ever 
before,  written  for  girls.  The  school  described  is  unreal 
in  the  extreme,  as  is  its  eccentric  headmistress,  and  its 
impudent  but  heroic  heroine,  with  a  mad  guardian  and  a 
comic  Etonian  brother.  Incident  follows  incident,  each 
more  improbable  than  the  last ;  but  for  all  that  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  story  will  give  pleasure,  esjDecially  to  girls 
who  have  been  or  are  being  brought  up  among  boys.  The 
irreverent  treatment  of  pastors  and  masters'  will  be  objected 
to  by  many.    Otherwise  there  is  no  harm  in  the  book. 

"A  Pair  of  School-girls,"  by  Angela  Brazil  (Blackie,  2s.  6d ). — 

A  sufficiently  interesting  story  of  life  at  Avondale  College, 
a  provincial  day-school  of  some  pretensions.  The  heroine, 
Dorothy  Greenfield,  has  been  adopted,  as  her  niece,  by  a 
local  resident,  a  Miss  Sherborne.  The  girl's  parentage  is 
unknown,  as  she  was  discovered  by  her  benefactress  on  the 
occasion  of  a  railway  accident,  in  which  all  clue  to  her 
identity  was  lost.  These  facts  are  known  to  the  girls  at  the 
College,  but  not  to  the  person  most  interested,  until  a  spite- 
ful schoolfellow  blurts  out  the  truth.  Why  a  mystery  should 
have  been  made  of  such  a  matter,  or  why  the  girl  should 
be  ashamed  of  the  facts  when  known,  is  not  explained.  At 
the  College  Dorothy  makes  a  friend  of  a  new  girl,  who  even- 
tually turns  out  to  be  her  cousin.  There  are  the  usual 
intrigues  and  adventures  peculiar  to  school  stories,  and,  of 
course,  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  The  story  is  quite  a  good 
specimen  of  its  class. 

"The  Worst  Girl  in  the  School",  by  A.  M.  Irvine  (Partridge, 
2s.  6d.),  tells  of  a  naughty  girl  who  is,  of  course,  the  idol  of 
her  school,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  beauty.  Some 
other  girls  are  brought  in,  notably  one  who  is  alleged  to  be 
intellectual,  and  behaves  as  if  she  were  mentally  deficient. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  books  can  be  supposed  to  do 
anything  but  confuse  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  sensible 
child. 


ADVENTURES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

"The  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard",  by  Commander  E.  H. 
Currey  (Chambers,  5s.). — Commander  Currey  takes  his  readers 
to  Spain  in  the  days  of  Philip  IV.,  and  gives  them 
plenty  of  wholesome  incident  and  romance.  An  air  of 
reality  in  the  numerous  adventures  that  crowd  his  pages, 
but  not  to  excess,  lends  an  additional  attraction  to  this 
story  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Commander  Currey's 
readers  are  not  kept  waiting  for  incident,  which  begins  with 
commendable  promptitude,  and  continues  without  a  check 
till  the  close  of  the  book.  Tho  heroine,  Elvira  do  Guzman, 
the  orphan  of  a  proud  and  open-handed  but  impoverished 
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Andalusian  noble,  is  attacked  by  highwaymen  when  on  her 
way  from  Seville  to  the  house  of  her  guardian  in  Madrid.  It 
is  a  stirring  story. 

"A  Boy  of  the  Dominion",  by  Captain  Brereton  (Blackie,  5b.). 
Captain  Brereton's  stories,  always  good,  seem  to  get  better 
each  year.  In  "  A  Boy  of  the  Dominion  "  he  is  at  his  best. 
Joe  Bradley  at  seventeen  years  of  age  is  left  alone  in  the 
world  with  enough  money  to  see  him  to  Canada.  He  possesses 
a  somewhat  mysterious  envelope  from  his  father,  on  which 
part  of  the  story  turns.  We  may  trust  Captain  Brereton  to 
put  Bradley  through  a  thrilling  series  of  trials  before  ho 
succeeds  in  "  making  good  ".  The  fire  on  board  ship,  the 
unequal  combat  with  Hurley,  the  dodging  match  with  the 
moose,  the  Hurley  conspiracy  all  serve  to  make  up  a  capital 
yarn,  with  lumber  camps,  prospecting  expeditions,  farm  life, 
sleighs  and  dogs,  and  settlers  and  hunters  for  background. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book  :  yet  Cajitain  Brereton 
manages  to  convey  a  real  idea  of  life  in  the  Dominion  which 
is  not  all  exciting  adventures,  but  a  compound  of  hard  work 
and  trying  experience.  Mr.  William  Rainey  illustrates  the 
volume. 

"A  Cavalier  of  Fortune",  by  Escott  Lynn  (Chambers.  3s.  6d.). 
Mr.  Escott  Lynn  has  chosen  an  historical  background,  and 
the  Titus  Oates  plot,  the  Monmouth  Rebellion  and  the  Revo- 
lution give  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
fight  at  Sedgemoor,  the  invasion  of  Argyll  in  the  north,  and 
the  "  Bloody  Assize  "  of  Judge  Jeffreys  afford  a  field  for 
romance,  daring,  and  intrigue  of  which  the  author  makes  good 
use.  Young  Aubrey  Berkeley  at  the  outset  of  his  career  rescues 
a  lady  who  is  unknown  to  him,  but  who  turns  out  to  be 
Lady  Wentworth.  His  action  places  him  in  jeopardy. 
Swept  along  by  the  tide  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  and 
thrown  into  the  company  of  a  man  of  suspicious  loyalty,  he 
becomes  mixed  up  unwittingly  with  the  supporters  of 
Monmouth,  although  he  has  declared  for  the  King. 

"A  Princess  of  Servia  ",  by  Bessie  Marchant  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.), 
has  a  very  original  background  and  some  real  people  in  it. 
There  is  an  American-Servian  girl,  highly  educated  in 
America,  and  returned  upon  the  hands  of  a  primitive  Serb 
household  where  they  have  no  use  for  any  of  her  learning, 
but  set  her  to  sew  all  day.  There  is  a  Hausfrau,  Oriental  in 
her  jealousy  of  her  position,  and,  later,  a  stepmother  of  some- 
what unnatural  refinement  but  distinct  character.  The  only 
story-book  part  which  does  not  particularly  convince  is  the 
old,  old  dodge  of  making  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
between  the  heroine  and  a  local  royalty,  whose  life  and  pros- 
pects are  constantly  in  danger.  From  the  moment  that  this 
is  mentioned  we  wait  wearily  for  the  string  of  coincidences 
that  wTill  throw  the  two  girls  intimately  together,  and  allow, 
one  to  rescue  the  other  by  impersonating  her.  It  is  for  the 
setting  rather  than  for  the  play  itself  that  "A  Princess  of 
Servia  "  has  interest. 

"In  the  King's  Service",  bv  Captain  F.  S.  Brereton  (Blackie, 
3s.  6d.). — A  spirited  story  of  Cromwell's  invasion  of  Ireland, 
in  which  incident  succeeds  incident,  and  the  boy  heroes  per- 
form prodigies  of  valour  and  exhibit  the  most  amazing 
resource  under  the  most  disconcerting  of  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  Captain  Brereton  manages  to  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  probability,  as  probability  is  understood  by  healthy 
and  imaginative  boys.  Historical  accuracy  is  also  fairly 
maintained  ;  and,  although  the  heroes  are  cavaliers,  justice 
is  done  to  the  best  elements  of  the  Parliamentarian  side. 
The  fighting,  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal,  is  described 
with  the  requisite  dash,  the  siege  of  Castle  Driscoe,  with  its 
dramatic  finale,  being  just  the  kind  of  spectacular  warfare 
that  appeals  to  the  young.  There  are  several  good  illus- 
trations. 

"Trapped  in  Tripoli",  by  Tom  Bevan  (Partridge). — An 
English  boy,  accompanied  by  a  tutor,  visits  Tripoli, 
and  during  a  popular  tumult  becomes  separated  from  his 
companion,  and  is  nearly  killed  in  the  struggle  outside  the 
city  gates.  He  manages  to  escape,  and,  while  hiding  under 
the  walls,  finds  an  amulet,  lost  by  the  beggar  messenger 
of  a  marabout.  The  accidental  possession  of  this  amulet 
leads  to  the  most  amazing  and  exciting,  if  somewhat  uncon- 
vincing, adventures  among  the  desert  Arabs.  Finally,  our 
young  friend,  who  has  become  the  slave  of  a  Tuareg  Sheikh, 
is  assisted  to  escape  and  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  the 
Sheikh's  daughter,  and,  after  a  few  more  adventures,  reaches 
Tripoli  and  safety.  Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  part  of 
the  story  is  the  delight  of  the  youth's  mother  when  she  meets 
the  beautiful  Tuareg  girl.    A  perfectly  wholesome  story. 

"The  Bad  Hussar",  by  Reginald  Horsley  (Chambers,  3s  6d.). 
A  German  officer,  who  is  a  spy,  a  young  Englishman,  and  a 
young  French  officer  are  the  central  figures  of  this  story, 
which  deals  with  episodes  of  the  opening  stages  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870.  The  machinations  of  the  spy 
and  the  way  in  which  they  were  checkmated  by  the  English- 


man form  the  chief  interest  of  the  tale.  The  reader  eager 
for  action  may  foel  that  there  is  some  delay  on  Mr.  Horsley's 
part  in  getting  to  grips  with  his  subject,  but  the  intrepidity 
of  his  hero  is  depicted  with  success. 

"Naughty  Sophia",  by  Winifred  Letts  (Grant  Richards,  £«.). — 
Naughty  Sophia  is  no  less  a  personage  than  an  Archduchess 
of  Wunderheim,  who  at  the  age  of  ten  becomes  so  scandalously 
unruly  that  she  is  banished  for  a  season  from  her  uncle's 
court ;  and,  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  burgher's  child,  is 
brought  up  in  the  home  of  her  old  nurse,  who  is  married  to 
a  toymaker.  All  archduchesses  and  other  pampered  children 
will  understand  the  joy  of  living  with  a  toymaker,  no  less 
than  the  disgrace  of  having  to  do  so.  In  the  end  of  the 
story,  in  which  gnomes  and  talking  animals  play  their 
parts,  the  naughty  Sophia,  now  very  good  indeed,  renounces 
her  rank  and  decides  for  the  simple  life.  The  story  is  written 
in  just  the  style  of  fantasy  that  small  children  love,  and 
as  a  book  for  reading  aloud  to  the  little  ones  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  good.  The  book  will  please  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten. 

"  Sallie'g   Children ",  by   Iff.   Batchelor    (Chambers,   3s.  6d.). 

has  two  jolly  little  Canadian  girls  in  it.  They  come  home 
to  soften  the  heart  of  a  stern  grandfather,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  embittered  against  his  only  son.  Of  course,  their  media- 
tion reconciles  everyone  to  everyone  else :  but  the  stern 
parent  is  so  obviously  tenderhearted  that  he  hardly  needed 
softening.  What  saves  the  whole  book  is  the  humour  of  the 
style  and  the  piquancy  of  the  funny  little  spectacled,  out- 
spoken Canadians,  who  are  by  no  means  the  pleading, 
golden-haired  angels  of  the  majority  of  stories  of  this  kind,, 

"Tota",  by  Mrs.  Hobart-Hampden  (Dffacmillan,  3s.  6d.),  has 
real  charm  about  it.  The  initial  idea  seems  a  little  prepos- 
terous. A  Rajah  whose  land  is  separated  from  English 
territory  by  a  mere  stream  is  hardly  likely  to  be  unaware  of 
the  remarkable  danger  to  himself  and  his  engaging  retainers 
which  would  certainly  follow  any  abduction  of  a  little  Eng- 
lish girl  of  some  position  in  the  district.  The  notion  that  she 
could  be  secretly  married  to  his  son  and  concealed  in  the 
zenana  seems  slightly  wild.  This  much  once  granted,  the 
way  in  which  the  story  is  told  is  excellent,  and  the  pictures 
and  general  get-up  of  the  little  book  make  it  attractive. 

"A   Fair   Prisoner",   by   Horice   Gerard   (Partridge,   6s). — 

Captain  David  Stacey,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Gerai-d's  story, 
accompanies  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  attack  on  the  harbour 
of  Cadiz.  While  reconnoitring,  with  one  companion,  prior 
to  the  advance  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Stacey  discovers  that 
some  Protestant  ladies  are  about  to  suffer  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition.  The  rescue  of 
these  ladies  is  the  main  theme  of  the  story,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently exciting  to  attract  and  historical  enough  to  instruct 
young  readers.  The  attack  on  Cadiz  is  described  with  spirit, 
and  the  various  characters  are  drawn  with  some  skill. 

"By   Pluck   and   Luck",  by   Frederick   Harrison  (S.P  C.K.). 

A  story  which  consists  of  a  series  of  utterly  improbable 
adventures  on  the  high  sea,  and  subsequently  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  the  principal  characters  being  youths  who 
are  drawn  together  by  the  loir"  arm  of  coincidence.  A 
shipwreck  and  a  treasure  hunt ;  adventures  with  wild  beasts, 
with  Indians,  and  with  Italian  villains,  supply  excitement 
which  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  gratify  the  taste  of  adven- 
turous boys  who  are  yet  too  young  to  be  critical  of  details. 

"The  Opal  Hunters;  or,  The  Men  of  the  Bed  Creek  Camp" 
by  Bobert  Macdonald  (Partridge,  3s.  6d.).— Those  who  know  the 
intricate  and  thrilling  plots  of  Mr.  Robert  Macdonald  will 
not  expect  an  elaborate  analysis  of  "  The  Opal  Hunters  "  in 
a  dozen  lines.  The  book  is  a  regular  kaleidoscope  of  "  quick- 
change  "  scenes  and  adventures;  now  the  mail  is  held  up, 
now  we  are  taken  to  a  secret  opal  mine,  and  again  ara  pre- 
sent at  a  native  corroboree.  There  are  the  usual  disguises 
and  surprises,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Queensland  bush  is 
over  it  all.  But  though  the  chase  be  a  stem  one  and  the 
trail  is  often  complicated,  few,  if  any,  boys  will  be  able  to  lay 
down  the  volume  till  the  mystery  of  Starvation  Sam,  the 
hero  of  the  book,  is  finally  cleared  up  by  one  of  those  startling 
denouements  for  which  Mr.  Robert  Macdonald  appears  to 
have  a  special  gift. 

"  Brandon  Chase:  a  Tale  of  East  Anglia  ",  by  William  Webster 
(S.P.C.K.,  2s.). — We  remember  once  the  story  of  a  man  who, 
when  asked  his  intentions  in  respect  to  a  certain  girl,  replied, 
"  I  would  rather  marry  her  sister  ".  The  hero  of  "  Brandon 
Chase  ",  Hugh  Norman,  is  one  of  those  lucky  individuals 
who  is  able  to  exercise  that  option.  After  falling  in  love 
with  Helen  Hartley,  he  finds,  on  closer  acquaintance,  her 
sister  Madge  to  be  more  desirable.  The  greater  part  of 
the  story  is  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  which 
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are  well  described.  Hugh  has  to  play  the  somewhat  thank- 
less part  of  adopted  son  to  his  uncle,  an  unnecessarily 
severe  person  who  has  cast  off  his  own  son  Jim.  The 
latter,  however,  turns  up  again  like  the  proverbial  bad  penny, 
and  haunts  the  place  till  driven  away  by  Hugh  in  the  laudable 
desire  to  protect  his  uncle  from  further  worry.  Jim,  how- 
ever, returns  to  rob  the  patenal  cash-box.  The  notes  he 
takes  are  traced,  and  he  is  arrested,  only  to  break  down  in 
prison,  and  ultimately  to  come  home  to  die.  Our  feelings 
as  regards  the  hero  are  a  little  mixed,  but  that  is  largely 
owing  to  the  singularly  awkward  position  the  author  puts 
him  in  as  the  unintentional  supplanter  of  his  cousin. 

"In  the  Lion's  Mouth",  edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles  (Stanley 
Paul,  5s.).— The  editor  of  this  collection  of  stories  for  boys  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  skill  of  his  selection.  The  yarns 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  manly  endeavour,  and  record  lights 
with  men  and  animals  and  flood  and  fire.  The  various 
authors  write  with  spirit,  and  the  whole  book  is  vivid  with 
a  reality  too  often  lacking  in  adventure  stories.  Perhaps 
the  best  tale  is  that  entitled  "  The  Professor's  Specimen  ", 
in  which  the  clanger  attending  the  collection  of  skins  in  the 
jungle  is  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  description  of  the 
Professor's  awful  moment  of  suspense,  as  he  holds  open  a 
spring  trap,  with  a  python  at  his  hand,  and  a  jaguar  about 
to  spring.    An  excellent  gift  book  for  any  boy. 

"Where  Duty  Calls",  edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles  (Stanley 
Paul.  5s.)— If  Mr.  Miles  has  not  been  quite  as  successful  in 
the  selection  of  these  stories  for  girls  as  he  has  been  in  the 
*3ase  of  the  companion  book  for  boys,  he  has  perhaps  been 
as  successful  as  his  range  of  choice  permitted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  matter  of  literature  boys  are 
treated  far  better  than  girls.  Of  their  kind,  however,  the 
stories  in  this  volume  are  quite  good,  many  being  by  American 
authors,  who  have  long  specialised  in  stories  about  and  for 
young  people.  If  at  times  the  morals  are  a  little  obvious, 
jt  may  at  least  be  said  that  they  are  all  exemplary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"All 'about  Ships  ",  by  Lieut.  Taprall  Dorling  R.N.  (Cassell,  5s.). 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  we  are  rarely  able 
to  speak  with  enthusiasm — a  type  of  compilation  in  which  a 
mass  of  facts,  more  or  less  accurate,  are  thrown  together 
with  little  knowledge  and  less  ability.  But  it  is  far  from 
typical  of  its  class.  To  judge  by  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  issued,  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  author  has 
written  a  better  book  than  he  was  meant  to  write,  and  that 
the  publishers  themselves  have  not  quite  realised  what  an 
admirable  piece  of  work  he  and  they  have  accomplished. 
It  is  issued  as  a  boy's  book,  with  a  highly  blazoned  cover ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  also  been  issued  in  a 
plain  and  serious  form,  for  it  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  landsman  who  loves  the  sea,  and  of  every  sailor  who 
loves  his  profession.  It  is  unlike  the  books  of  its  class  in 
many  ways,  chiefly  because  of  its  amazing  completeness  and 
its  admirable  simplicity  of  style.  It  is  written  by  a  naval 
officer  who  knows  his  business,  and  who  knows  how  to  collect 
and  arrange  facts.  It  is  not  only  true  to  its  title  in  telling 
the  reader  all  about  ships,  but  it  goes  farther  and  tells 
him  all  about  the  sea  and  the  concerns  of  those  who  go  upon 
it  in  ships.  A  more  fascinating  present  could  not  be  found 
for  any  boy  of  ten  years  old  and  over  who  loves  the  sea,  for 
it  is  a  book  to  which  he  can  return  again  and  again,  and 
always  find  something  new  to  learn  from  it.  It  contains 
clear  explanations  of  everything  connected  with  ships  and 
the  sea,  from  the  rigs  of  sailing  boats  to  the  construction 
of  battleships,  submarines,  mines,  salvage  tugs,  passenger 
ships,  ship  building  and  launching,  engines,  flags,  knots  and 
splices,  rope-making,  wireless  telegraphy,  docks,  lighthouses, 
anchors,  charts,  buoys  and  beacons,  the  tides,  boat-sailing, 
log-keeping,  collisions,  lifeboats,  guns,  projectiles,  turbines, 
and  the  weather.  It  is  fully  and  admirably  illustrated,  both 
by  photographs  and  by  cleverly  drawn  and  coloured  diagrams, 
explaining  things  that  are  difficult  and  complicated  to  ex- 
plain in  words.  Two  of  the  most  ingenious  plates  are  the 
series  of  twenty  coloured  sketches  illustrating  the  position 
of  lights  and  the  rule  of  the  road  facing  page  324,  and  the 
seventeen  silhouettes  showing  the  rigs  ofi  sailing  vessels 
facing  page  287.  The  book  deserves  to  become  a  standard 
work  of  reference. 

"Jock  Scott,  Midshipman:  his  Log",  by  "Aurora"  (Arnold, 
5s.  net).  —  A  capital  description  of  the  actual  life  of  a  mid- 
shipman aboard.  The  book  has  all  the  verisimilitude  and 
reality  that  comes  from  first-hand  observation,  and  wo  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  its  author  is  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  si  ill  on  the  active  list,  Anybody  who  wants  to 
know  what  the  inside  is  like;  of  that  most  complicated  bit  of 
modern  machinery  known  as  a  man-of-war  cannot  do  better 


than  take  "  Aurora  "  for  his  guide.  The  book  is  by  no  means 
stodgy,  packed  though  it  be  with  interesting  information. 
There  is  freshness  and  go  about  It,  and  the  comic  interludes 
show  that  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  is  still  fully  alive  and 
kicking  in  the  Navy  to-day. 

"Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful",  illustrated  by  Vernon  Hill, 
(Lane,  21s.  net.).— Mr.  Vernon  Hill's  art  is  eclectic  and  com- 
posite in  form,  though  it  is  personal  in  feeling  and  in  a  cer- 
tain pretty  smoothness  of  treatment.  He  is  obviously 
influenced  by  Blake,  Rossetti,  and  Ricketts,  but  not,  we 
should  say,  by  Beardsley,  although  Mr.  Chope  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  last-named  in  his  over-eulogistic  preface,  which 
rather  excites  than  disarms  severe  criticism.  What  does 
prepossess  in  Mr.  Vernon  Hill's  favour  is  a  certain  ingenu- 
ousness, a  sincerity  of  intention  observable  in  every  draw- 
ing. His  design  is  frequently  beautiful  in  expression  and 
feeling,  but  faulty  in  draughtsmanship.  His  figure-draw- 
ing is  occasionally  weak  in  line  and  incorrect  in  form.  The 
ballads  themselves  are  of  rare  merit,  curiously  grim  in  their 
simplicity,  and  sometimes,  as  in  "The  Little  Croodling 
Doo",  of  an  unexpected  horror.  Judging  from  the  dialect 
they  are  chiefly  of  Border  origin,  which  would  account  for 
their  strange  wild  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  magic. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Hill  suggests  something  of  the  terror  and 
dramatic  strength  of  the  ballad  which  he  illustrates,  but 
sometimes  he  falls  short  of  its  full  significance.  But  with 
all  its  faults,  which  are  those  of  immaturity,  his  work  is 
always  picturesque  and  extremely  interesting,  and  far  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  book  illustrator. 

"  The  New  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art ",  by  Huntly  Carter 
(Palmer,  12s.  6d.  net).— As  a  gift-book  with  arresting,  if  not 
always  beautiful,  pictures,  this  volume  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  letterpress  is  amusing.  Mr.  Carter  has 
travelled  through  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  has  talked 
with  many  men  who  are  actively  interested  in  the  art  of 
production.  If  Mr.  Carter  had  the  faintest  respect  for 
language,  and  a  really  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  trying  to 
say,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  serious  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  criticism.  He  certainly  has  the 
knowledge.  But  unhappily  his  way  of  writing  merely 
bemuses  the  lay-reader.  He  deliberately  chooses  to  be  the 
worst  sort  of  critic,  confusing  the  frontiers  of  the  arts,  and 
speaking  in  metaphor  at  precisely  the  point  where  the 
plainest  English  is  necessary. 

"The  Romance  of  Submarine  Engineering",  by  Thomas  Corbin 
(Seeley,  Service,  5s.)  ;  "Conquests  of  Engineering",  by  Cyril  Hall 
(Blackie,  3s.  6d.)  ;  "Wood  and  What  we  Make  of  It",  by  Cyril 
Hall  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.)  ;  "The  Boy's  Playbook  of  Science",  by  the 
late  Professor  Pepper  (Routledge,  5s.);  "Heroes  of  Science",  by 
Charles  R.  Gibson  (Seeley,  Service,  5s.) — Young  people  with  a 
taste  for  mechanics  and  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  are  par- 
ticularly well  catered  for  this  season.  In  Mr.'  Corbin's  work 
the  most  fascinating  branch  of  modern  engineering  is  dealt 
with  in  non-technical  language.  The  evolution  of  diving 
apparatus  is  described  from  the  earliest  diving-bell  to  the 
most  recent  submarine ;  and  among  the  many  uses  to  which 
such  devices  are  put,  due  attention  is  given  to  the  most 
romantic  of  all — the  search  for  sunken  treasure.  In  ' '  The 
Conquests  of  Engineering"  Mr.  Hall  writes  at  length  on 
the  building  of  bridges,  the  construction  of  tunnels  and 
tubes,  and  the  making  of  canals  and  docks.  The  chapters 
dealing  with  bridges  are  excellent  reading,  and  the  book  will 
prove  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  young  engineer. 
Mr.  Hall's  book  on  wood  appeals  to  a  wider  circle,  for 
amateur  carpenter  is  but  another  name  for  boy.  The  earlier 
chapters  deal  with  the  principal  woods,  and  the  districts 
in  which  the  trees  are  found;  the  later  treat  of  joinery  in 
general,  and  simple  cabinet-making  in  particular.  The  young 
carpenter  will  find  the  book  full  of  useful  hints  and  infor- 
mation. Professor  Pepper's  "  Playbook  of  Science  "  is  an  old 
favourite,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  present  issue 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  Dr.  John  Mastin.  As  an 
introduction  to  physics  and  chemistry  for  juvenile  readers, 
the  work  has  a  distinct  educational  value.  Mr.  Gibson's 
series  of  brief  biographies  of  the  heroes  of  science  have  much 
to  commend  them  to  the  readers  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, and  to  the  parents  and  guardians  who  are  seeking 
novelty  in  a  gift-book.  Among  the  scientists  dealt  with  are 
Newb.ii,  Franklin,  Priestley,  Dalfon,  Faraday,  and  Dar- 
win, the  character-sketch  of  the  last-named  being  par- 
ticularly good.  All  the  above-mentioned  books  are  well  and 
fully  illustrated. 

"Traditions  of  Edinburgh",  by  R.  Chambers,  illustrated  by 
James  Riddel  (Chambers,  21s.  net). 

"Edinburgh",  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  illustrated  by  James  Heron 
See'.ey,  12s.  6d.  net). 

It  is  a  happy  accident  which  brings  these  two  important 
reprints  into  the  reader's   hands  at  the  same  moment. 
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Write  for  Descriptive  Coloured  List  to 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.. 

Edinburgh,  <5->  38  Soho  So.,  London,  W. 

The  Cloister  &  the  Hearth 

CHARLES  READE.  10s.6d.net. 

Charmingly  Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  with  20 
Original  Drawings  in  Colour  and  a  series  of 
Pen-and-ink  Sketches. 

"  Handsome  and  artistic  edition.  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  has  found  a  theme 
singularly  congenial  to  his  powers,  and  he  has  embodied  the  novelists  ideas  in  a 
beautiful  series  of  pictures.  .  .  .  The  frontispiece  portraying  Margaret  is  a 
picture  which  is  a  lasting  delight  to  the  reader."— Nottingham  Guardian. 


CHAMBERS'S  GIFT  BOOKS 


Charmingly  Illustrated  In 
colour  and  in  blaok  and 
white    by  leading  artists. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D.    21s.  net. 
An  entirely  New  Edition,  which  contains  30  Original 
Drawings  in  Colour,  and  over  60  Pen-and-ink  Sketches 
by  JAMES  RIDDEL,  R.S.W. 

"A  famous  book  in  sumptuous  new  raiment  .  .  .  delightful  illustrations.  ...  an 
ideal  gift-book,  a  fund  of  unfailing  entertainment  to  the  mind  and  a  joy  to  the  eye 
.  .  .  an  edition  which  for  taste  and  style  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations 
(thanks  to  Mr.  Riddel)  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired."— Manchester  City  News. 


PEGGY  FROM  KERRY 

L.  T.  Meade  6s. 

"  The  little  Irish  heroine  soon  wins  the  affection  of 
the  reader,  and  the  story  will  easily  rank  among  Mrs. 
Meade's  best."—  Queen. 

"  '  L.  T.  Meade  '  delightfully  illustrated  mukes  a 
famous  Christmas  present." 

Evening  Standard  cV  St.  James's  Gazette. 

KITTY  O  DONOVAN 

L.  T.  Meade  5s. 

A  story  of  how  Kitty  was  elected  Queen  of  the 
May. 

DADDY'S  GIRL 

L.  T.  Meade  3s.  6d. 

"  Enthrallingly  interesting.  The  girl  who  closes 
down  the  book  without  a  sigh  will  not  easily  be 
found.  '—Schoolmaster. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  KING'S 
GUARD 

Com.  E.  Hamilton  Currey,  R.N.  5s. 

1  Entitles  Commander  Currey  to  take  his  place  in 
.  .  a  most  entrancing  story." 
Belfast  Telegraph. 


the  first  rack  of  writers 


RED  HUSSAR 

Reginald  Horsley  3s.  6d. 

"  Most  boys  will  vote  this  a  good  story,  and  will 
look  out  for  another  book  by  Mr.  Horsley  next  year." 

A  thenarum. 

CAVALIER  OF  FORTUNE 

Escott  Lynn  3s.  6d. 

"  A  vivid  and  exciting  narrative  of  the  days  of 
'  King  Monmouth.'  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  through 
at  a  sitting." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

PHOEBE'S  HERO 

Author  of  "  Laddie,"  &c.        2s.  6d. 

"  We  can  imagine  no  better  book  for  a  young  girl 
...  a  healthy,  charming  and  natural  tale." 

Dundee  Courier. 

Outcault's  New  Volume, 
BUSTER  BROWN'S  FUN  AND 
NONSENSE 

3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Making  fun  for  children  in  every  clime  . .  .  there 
is  no  more  popular  book.  Buster  for  191 2  is  as 
hilariously  lively  as  ever?'— Edinburgh  Dispatch. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Revised  to  19 12. 

Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary 

Of  Celebrities  of  all  Nations  and  all  Times.    6s.  net  Cloth.    1006  Pages.     Half-morocco,  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  best  biographical  dictionary  in  a  single  volume  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time." — Aihenaum. 


A  CITY  SCHOOLGIRL 

May  Baldwin  55. 

"A  very  delightful  example  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
art,  a  worthy  successor  to  the  notable  stories  we 
already  have  from  her  pen." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

CORAH'S  SCHOOL  CHUMS 
May  Baldwin  3s.  6d. 

"May  Baldwin  has  written  nothing  brighter  or 
better.  ...  Its  originality,  its  humour,  its  vivid  por- 
traiture, are  worthy  in  every  way  of  Miss  Baldwin. 
.  .  .  Perfectly  captivating."— Belfast  Telegraph. 

TABITHA  SMALLWAYS 

Raymond  Jacberns  3s.  6d. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stories  of  school 
life  that  we  have  seen  this  season.  Tabitha  is 
delightful."— British  Weekly. 

SALLIE  S  CHILDREN 

M.  Batchelor  3s.  6d. 

"Sallie's  children  are  two  very  jolly  little  Cana- 
dian girls."— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Misses  Parker's 
Coloured  Picture  Book.  3s.  6d.  net. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  HOPPERS 

"  A  wonderful  book  describing  the  adventures  of 
a  Kangaroo  family.    Children  will  revel  in  it." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 


How  to  C00K  in" 
Casserole  Dishes. 
3s.  6d.  net. 


"  A  volume  which  is  bound  to  be  im* 
mensely  popular." — Daily  Graphic. 


Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


W.  M.  LETTS'S  NEW  NOVEL 


THE    ROUGH    WAY  The  Divoree  Problem 

from  the 

THE    ROUGH    WAY  Anglican  Standpoint. 

By  W.  M.  LETTS,  Author  of  "  Diana  Dethroned." 

At  all  the  Libraries.  6s. 

"'The  Rough  Way'  has  many  charms.  One  of  these  is  its  utter  freshness 
Miss  Letts's  work  bears  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  literary  influence.  When  such  work 
is  as  good  as  hers,  this  is  high  praise.  The  book  remains  an  achievement  which 
will  cause  us  to  look  for  the  keeping  of  her  pen  from  any  work  that  is  not  as  finely 
wrought,  as  pure  in  heart,  as  '  The  Rough  Way.'  " — Nation. 

BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

WHEN  THE  SHADOWS  FALL 
WHEN  THE  SHADOWS  FALL 

By  ELISABETH  EATON.    At  all  the  Libraries.    5s.  net. 

Sketched  with  so  much  sympathy  that  the  ring  of  sincerity  essential  in  a  book 
of  this  kind  pervades  its  pages  .  .  .  we  can  wholeheartedly  congratulate  Miss 
Eaton  and  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  her  next  essay  in  the  ■felds  of 
literature."— Morning  Post. 

CARAVAN  TALES 

Adapted  from  the  German  of  Hauffand  others  by  J.  G.  HORNSTEIN. 
Illustrated  in  colour  by  Norman  Ault.  5s.  net.  Fancy  cloth  boards. 

A  most  attractive  volume,  which  may  be  regarded  eitlur  as  a  Fine  Art  Gift- 
book  or  as  a  volume  oj  exciting  romance.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Norman 
A  ult,  the  reproductions  being  mounted  on  toned  paper. 

THE   MIGHTY  ARMY 

By  \V.  M.  LETTS.     Illustrated  in  colour  by  Stephen  Reid. 
5s.  net.    Fancy  paper  boards,  with  coloured  medallion. 

"The  author  merits  the  highest  praise  for  this  beautiful  collection  of  stories 
from  early  Church  history.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  season.  The 
illustrations  are  ably  arranged,  giving  the  actors  of  the  story  in  one  picture,  and  the 
Cathedral  or  scene  of  the  story  in  another.  It  is  a  book  any  grown  up  will 
appreciate  besides  children  from  ten  upwards." — British  Weekly. 

Send  a' Postcard  to  Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  Ltd.,  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  E.C.foraLlstof  New  Books  beautifully  printed  in  Colours. 


A  Work  on  the  subject  of  the  Moment 


IN  CHURCH 
AND  STATE 


MARRIAGE 

By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  LACEY,  M.A.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Lacey's  valuable  book  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  theological  and  lega' 
aspects  of  the  marriage  contract  in  every  age  of  Christianity.  ...  It  will,  we  trust, 
nnd  many  readers,  especially  among  lawyers  and  politicians."— Saturday  Review. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  OTHER  FAITHS 

AN  ESSAY  IN  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION.   5s.  net. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  ST.  CLAIR  TISDALL,  D.D. 
The  Author's  aim  in  this  book  is  to  consider  briefly,  but  with  some  thoroughness, 
the  real  and  supposed  resemblances  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  certain 
Christian  doctrines  and  those  of  other  religions,  and  thus  to  ascertain  in  what 
relation  Christianity  stands  to  other  faiths. 

JewisiTlegends  of  the  middle  ages 

By  WOLFF  PASCHELES.  Selected  and  Translated  by 
CLAUD  FIELD.    Illustrated  by  MAY  MULLINER.  Cloth, 

„  2s.  6d. 

"  A  very  interesting  collection.  The  fine  Illustration  bv  May  Mulliner  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  a  very  beautiful  book."— Jewish  World. 

^OBERFsCOTT,  Roxburghe  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


NOTES  ON  EPWORTH  PARISH  LIFE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  A.  F.  MESSITER,  M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  With  3 
Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net  (by  post,  5s.  3d.)- 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  material  in  the  book,  which  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  Wesley  family." — Morning  Post. 

The  Book  for  the  Man  in  the  Street. 

BALKANIA 

A  Short  History  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  WILLIAM 
HOWARD-FLANDERS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(by  post  2s.  9d.). 

THE  TRUE  RELIGION 

By  the  Rev.  Preb.  H.  P.  DENISON,  M.A. 

A  Series  of  Historical  Sketches.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

net  (by  post  5s.  4d.)- 
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Chambers'  is  an  account  of  the  Edinburgh  of  Scott  and 
Jeffrey,  of  "  the  streets  and  stories,  the  lanes  and  legends  " 
of  the  Old  Town;  Stevenson's  shows  what  the  Old  Town  and 
the  New  mean  to  each  other.  "  The  Old  Town,  it  is  pre- 
tended ",  said  Stevenson,  "is  the  chief  characteristic,  and 
from  a  picturesque  point  of  view  the  liver-wing  of  Edin- 
burgh ".  He  finds  that  the  Old  Town  depends  for  much  of  its 
effect  on  the  new  quarters  that  lie  around  it.  What  the  Old 
Town  was  before  the  reformer's  hand  was  laid  upon  it  we 
learn  from  Chambers'  book,  which  originally  appeared  in 
1825.  and  was  revised  down  to  1868  :  what  the  Old  and  New 
are  Stevenson  helps  us  to  understand  in  his  own  delightful 
way.  Stevenson  was  proud  of  Edinburgh,  but  hated  its 
climate.  Both  books  are  well  illustrated,  and  Edinburgh- 
lovers  will  want  both. 

"  Bill  the  Minder  ",  by  W.  Heath  Kobinson  (Constable,  10s.  6d. 

net). —  Mr.  Heath  Robinson  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  illustrate  as  well  as  write  his  own  fancies.  The 
book  is  made  up  of  semi-fairy,  semi-real  ideas,  turning  on 
the  "  ever- wonderful  adventures  "  of  the  children  of  Chloe 
and  Crispin  the  mushroom  gatherer.  There  were  ten  of 
them  :  nine  boys,  all  more  or  less  naughty,  and  one  girl,  who 
was  good-tempered.  Bill  the  Minder  is  Chloe's  nephew,  who 
was  sent  for  to  look  after  little  Chad,  and  kept  him  quiet 
so  successfully  till  ' '  all  the  double  teeth  had  been  cut ' '  that 
he  was  elected  minder  to  the  family.  The  adventures  are 
amusing,  and  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  small  mind. 
The  illustrations  are  delightful,  particularly  some  of  those 
in  colours. 

"Kensington  Khymes  ",  by  Compton  Mackenzie  (Seeker,  5s.net). 

These  are  particularly  jolly  rhymes,  that  any  really  good 
sort  of  a  chap,  say  a  fellow  of  about  ten,  would  like.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Monsell's  pictures  are  exceptionally  jolly  too;  the 
artist  probably  admires  the  work  of  Messrs.  Pryde  and 
Nicholson,  and  is  no  unworthy  imitator.  Sweeps  and  dust- 
men, German  bands  and  dancing-classes,  sailing  and  games, 
pretty  little  girls,  and  splendid  books  are  all  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  small  boy  by  Mr. 
Compton  Mackenzie,  and  we  heartily  endorse  his  closing 
appeal : 

"If,  Percy,  you  have  money  in  your  pocket, 
For  Algernon  I  hope  you'll  buy  this  book, 
But  when  you've  bought  it,  do  let  Algy  read  it, 
And  let  your  kiddy  sister  have  a  look  ". 

If  we  may  judge  by  ourselves,  not  only  the  children,  but 
the  grown-ups  of  the  family  will  be  enchanted  by  this  quite 
delightful  and  really  first-rate  book. 

"  White-Ear  and  Peter  ",  by  Neils  Heiberg  (Macmillan,  6s.  net). 

A  curious  strain  of  cruelty,  and  that  under-current  of 
melancholy  which  seems  insejparable  from  any  account  of 
animal  life,  run  through  this  narrative.  The  "  lex  talionis  " 
might  surely  have  been  exemplified  less  terribly  than  in  the 
story  of  the  baby  carried  away  by  the  eagle  and  devoured  by 
its  young.  However,  some  of  the  adventures  of  the  fox 
White-Ear  make  pleasant  reading,  and  Peter  the  terrier 
is  a  cheerful  animal.  The  sixteen  coloured  pictures  by  Cecil 
Aldin  are  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book. 

"The  Story  of  my  Heart",  by  Richard  Jefferies,  illustrated  by 
E.  W.  Waite  (Duckworth,  7s.  6d.  net).— Richard  Jefferies'  so- 
called  autobiography — as  singular  a  book  as  man  ever  wrote, 
as  Mr.  Longman  says  in  his  preface — has  passed  through 
various  editions  since  it  first  appeared  in  1883.  It  now 
appears  in  a  new  form  with  new  illustrations  through  a  new 
publisher.  Illustrations  in  such  a  book  strike  one  as  being 
almost  as  singular  as  some  parts  of  the  book  itself.  The 
work  is  not  objective  but  subjective.  It  was  a  prayer  for 
"the  fullest  soul-life".  Jefferies'  avowed  purpose  was  to 
get  ' '  a  long,  deep  breath  of  the  pure  air  of  thought ' ' — 
thought  compounded  of  strange  fancy,  of  an  insistent  long- 
ing for  beauty,  of  deepest  interest  in  nature  and  human 
life.  Mr.  Waite's  pictures  of  woodland,  stream,  and 
meadow  are  delightful,  and  their  atmosphere  unexception- 
able. They  would  possibly  have  pleased  even  Jefferies  him- 
self, but  they  are  more  of  the  earth  earthy  than  the  book. 


"  The  Cornish  Biviera "  and  "  Devon "  are  two  attractive 
booklets  issued  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Some  of  the 
old  illustrations  serve  to  remind  us  that  travel  between  Lon- 
don and  the  South-West  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  vastly  different  matter  from  travel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Thanks  to  the  Great  Wes- 
tern a  visit  to  the  "  Shire  of  the  Sea  Kings  "  and  the  English 
"Riviera"  even  in  winter  need  have  no  terrors,  and  the 
reward  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  as  these  two  little 
books,  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  easily  2irove. 


J. M.DENT H  &  SONS 


Ltd 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS. 


Send  Postcard  for  List  of  Presentation 
Volumes  and  Full  Catalogue. 


"  Messrs.  Dents'  can  always  be  relied  upon 
for  delightful  books."— THE  STANDARD. 

:  The  Princess  and  the  Dwarfs. 

Text:  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  Translation:  Peter  Wright. 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  Robinson.  Large  fcap.  4to. 
7/6  net. 

'  The  adventures  of  Bee  and  George  cannot  fail  to  charm  children,  and  even 
to  their  more  critical  elders  it  appears  to  be  a  wonderful  imitation  of  the  genuine 
thing." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  have  a  great  success.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  pretty, 
and  has  such  nice  thoughts."—  Daily  Chronicle. 

"'Bee'  is  a  charming  work,  and  tells  of  delightful  people.  Written  by 
Anatole  France,  '  Bee'  makes  a  beautiful  gilt-book." — Evening  Standard. 


A  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  WARRIORS 

By  WILLIAM  CANTON,  Author  of  »'  A  Child's  Book  of 
Saints."    Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Herbert  Cole.  Large 
crown  8vo.    5/-  net. 
"Mr.  Canton  has  written  a  fascinating  account  of  Charlemagne,  Olaf  the 
Viking,  Justinian,  and  other  brave  men  of  countries  across  the  seas,  who  '  beat 
down  Wrong  and  strove  for  Right.'  " — -The  Times. 

"  Retells  some  of  the  old  stories  of  classical  and  Teutonic  legend.  .  .  .  the 
narrative  is  written  in  a  flowing,  spirited  style,  which  makes  frequent  use  of 
direct  speech,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  not  having  been  '  written  down'  to 
the  level  of  the  child's  mind,  while  the  book  is  handsomely  put  out." — Scots  man 


JOLLY  CALLE,  and  other  Swedish 
Fairy  Tales. 

Text  :  HELENA  NYBLOM. '  Illustrations  in  colour  by 
Charles  Folkard.    Square  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"  The  book  is  a  collection  of  Swedish  Fairy  Tales  by  Helena  Nyblom,  with 
colour  and  other  Illustrations  by  Charles  Folkard.  Many  of  them  emulate  the 
spirit  of  Hans  Andersen,  and  bid  fair  to  make  as  many  Iriends  here,  in  Western 
Europe,  as  they  must  have  made  up  in  the  North."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  '  Jolly  Calle  '  is  full  of  laughter,  and  relates  things  which,  though  new  to 
our  own  nurseries,  should  soon  be  added  to  the  store  of  literature  which  loves 
the  thought  oi  the  great  fighters  of  the  past."— Standard. 


THE  SONGS  OF 
and  other  Poems. 


INNOCENCE 


With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  and  May  ROBINSON 

Small  4to.  4/6  net. 
"  As  usual,  Messrs.  Dent's  Gift  books  appeal  to  all  who  love  the  dainty  and 
the  elegant.    These  poems  are  beautiful  in  themselves  with  their  old-world 
restfulness  and  charm." — Yorkshire  Post. 


THE   FAIRY  OF  OLD  SPAIN. 

Text :  Mrs.  R.  STAWELL.  Coloured  Illustration  and  Line 
Drawings  by  F.  C.  Pape.    3/6  net. 

"  The  old  familiar  fairies  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell's 
fairies,  though  unknown  until  discovered  by  the  author,  are  not  much  less 
charming,  nor  any  less  elusive  and  mysterious.  There  are  a  round  dozen  stories 
in  the  volume,  which  is  prettily  illustrated,  and  all  the  tales  have  that  imagina- 
tive framework  and  appearance  of  verisimilitude  which  characterise  the  classic 
stories  of  this  description.  It  is  good  work  in  which  any  unsophisticated  child 
and  some  elderly  people  should  take  pleasure." — Scotsman. 


THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

Many  charming  Full-page  Drawings  in  Colours  by  Margaret 
Tarrant.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  tastefully  illustrated  '  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  '  would  please  a  quite 
small  person  and  lovers  of  fairy  tales." — World. 


FRANCIS  HORATIO  and  his  Three 
Companions. 

By  HILLEL  SAMSON.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  4/6  net 
"  Mr.  Hillel  Samson  has  managed  to  give  us  that  rare  thing,  a  modern  prose 
idyll.  In  some  ways  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  published  at  this  crowded 
season  ;  but,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  quarrel  with  it  on  the  ground  of  form, 
it  will  certainly  survive,  on  account  of  the  inherent  vitality  and  surencss  of  its 
vision.   There  will  be  many  to  find  it  a  book  beautiful."— Westminster  Gazette, 


THE  EVERYMAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

First  volume  out  in  January.    Send  for  a  Prospectus. 

24  ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C 
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Kiddie  Und 

ft 


Pictured  by 

^orsee  Wiederieiirv.. 


DEAN'S  XMAS  PICTURE  BOOKS 

The  Children's  Book 

of  the  Season.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Bound  Pictorial  Boards.  Size  Demy  4to.  io|  in.  by  8^  in.  "Kiddie  Land  "  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  novel  juvenile  book  of  the  season.  It  consists  of 
76  pages  of  original  verses,  written  in  a  quaint  childish  style,  on  subjects  most 
interesting  to  "  Kiddies,"  and  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  famous  humorous  artist 
GRACE  G.  WIEDERSEIM.  Twelve  of  the  illustrations  are  full-page 
plates  in  colours. 


The  New  Big- 
Buster  Book. 


3s.  6d. 
net. 


The  New  Book  (10J  in.  by  15  in.)  in  coloured  picture  boards,  uniform 
with  its  predecessors,  is  all  that  buyers  of  previous  volumes  will  expect ; 
it  is  racy  of  the  American  soil,  and  gives  a  crowd  of  lively  pictures  of  the 
amusing  capers,  pranks,  antics,  frolics,  and  jolly  times  had  by  the  lively 
youngster  and  his  agreeable  companion.  Buster  Brown  is  what  used  to 
be  called  "a  regular  little  Turk,"  and  he  is  now  known  here  nearly  as 
well  as  in  New  York,  where  the  news  of  his  exploits  was  first  heralded  to 
seekers  after  humour. 

Also  in  Series :  "  LITTLE  NEMO  IN  SLUMBERLAND."  3s.  6d.  net. 


Deans 

PUZZLE 

W?5. 


PATCHWORK  PUZZLES 

FOR 

PATCHWORK  PARTIES. 


6d.  Patchwork  Puzzle  Series, 


Size  8|  by  12 '-in. 


No.  3.  By  David  Brett. 

No.  4.  By  E.  Richards. 

No.  5.  By  H.  G.  C.  Marsh. 

No.  6.  By  Gordon  Robinson. 


These  Patchwork  Puzzles  are  an  entirely  new 
idea  for  making  most  artistic  and  attractive  pictures 
without  paints  or  crayons.  The  pictures  are  formed 
by  cutting  out  and  fixing  to  an  outline  sketch  a 
number  of  coloured  pieces  provided  on  gummed 
sheets,  fitting  the  whole  together  after  the  style  of  a 
Dissecting  Puzzle. 


Shilling- 

Surprise 

Series. 

Size,  12  in.  by  8  in. 


A  novel  series  of  books  with 
striking  and  original  covers. 
Attached  to  each  book  is  a 
pair  of  legs,  so  that  the  figure 
depicted  on  the  cover  can  be 
made  either  to  sit  or  stand. 

No.  I.  Dolly's  Book  of  Nursery 
Rhymes. 

,,  2.  Three  Bears. 

3.  Jumbo  Talks. 

,,  4.  Let's  Dress  Up. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

London  :   DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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MR.  ELKIN  MATHEWS'  LIST. 


JOHN  MASEFIELD'S  WORKS. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.    Royal  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
BALLADS.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  Wrappers,  Is.  net. 
A  MAINSAIL  HAUL.  [New  Edition  in  preparation. 

THE  FANCY.    By  JOHN  HAMILTON  REYNOLDS.  A 

Verbatim  Reprint.  With  Prefatory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  John  Mask- 
field,  and  13  Illustrations  by  Jack  B.  Yeats.   Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  net. 


The  American  Diary  of  a 
Japanese  Girl. 

By  YONE  NOGUCHI.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour- printed  from 
Twenty-five  Wood  Blocks.  Crown  8vo.  Japanese  paper.  7s.  8d.  net. 
This  book  has  had  a  flattering  reception  in  Japan.  The  Japan  Gazette  says : 
'The  book  is  a  bundle  of  charms  and  is  most  fascinatingly  refreshing.  ...  It 
establishes  a  school  of  its  own  as  distinct  as  the  '  Kail  yard  school,'  but  not  in  any 
way  related  to  it.  .  .  .  Its  humour  is  light,  its  sarcasm  delicate,  its  poesy  faiiy- 
like,  and  its  power  undoubted." 

\*Prospectus  ol  Mr.  Noguchi's  other  books  to  be  had  on  applicatien. 

The  War  of  the  Schools. 

By  E.  H.  VISIAK  and  C.  V.  HAWKINS.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Dilemmas:  Stories  and  Studies  in 
Sentiment. 

By  ERNEST  DOWSON.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Unquestionably  good  stories,  with  a  real  human  interest  in  them  .  .  .  the 
motif  in  each  is  the  sordid  tragedy  of  selfishness.  .  .  .  The  book  as  a  whole  is 
a  powerful  delineation  of  the  most  incredible  meannesses  to  which  men  and 
women  may  be  driven  by  love  of  self." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
"  These  stories  are  as  convincing  as  they  are  workmanlike." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Dowson  has  treated  these  exquisite  sensibilities,  these  fragile  delicacies 
with  a  marvellous  sympathy,  an  unerring  sureness  of  touch.  .  .  .  The  prose 
is  illuminated  with  a  singular  subdued  glow  ;  there  is  a  curious  effect  of  distance 
in  the  music  of  the  fall  of  the  sentences." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Twelve  Moons. 

By  FRANCES  A.  BARDSWELL.  Author  of  "The  Herb  Garden.' 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  Isabelle  Forrest.  Royal  i6mo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Field  Flowers'  Lore :  A  Collection 
of  Legends. 

Re-written  and  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts  by  LOUISE  M.  GLAZIER. 
Imperial  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

POemS.     By  GEORGE  FORESTER.   Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

By  TREVOR  BLAKEMORE.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Howling  Ships  of  Tarshish,  and 
other  Poems. 

By  MORROGH  SHANNON.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Gibson  (W.  W.).  Fires. 

Three  Books.  3  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net;  Wrappers,  Is. 
net  each. 

"Simple,  poignant  tales.  .  .  .  We  find  in  such  simplicity  a  perfection  of 
means  to  an  end.  Mr.  Gibson's  reputation  is  surely  gaining  ground,  but  outside 
a  few  literary  circles  he  does  not  enjoy  fame  at  all  proportionate  to  his  deserts." 

Evening  Standard. 

Gibson  (W.  W\).   Daily  Bread. 

Three  Books.  3  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net;  Wrappers,  Is. 
net  each. 

"  There  are  very  few  poets  living  to-day  who  may  be  as  confident  of  their 
future  as  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  reason  of  his  sincerity  lies  in  the  fact  that  ht 
possesses  the  humility  of  high  achievement." — Boston  Transcript. 

Bottomley  (Gordon).    Chambers  of 
Imagery. 

Two  Series.    Fcap.  8vo.  Wrappers,  Is.  each,  net. 
"  In  these  volumes  there  is  imagination,  not  merely  the  imagination  that 
sees  and  recalls  and  unifies,  but  the  imagination  that  is  like  a  sixth  sense — 
unfettered  by  time  and  space — a  window  into  other  lives  and  rarer  states  of 
existence." —  Westminster  Gazette. 

Osmaston  (F.  P.  B.).    The  Future  of 

Poetry.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Osmaston  in  his  stimulating  essay  discusses  the  same  dictum  of 
Matthow  Arnold,  but  in  a  more  suggestive  way.  ...  If  poetry  is  to  fulfil  her 
future,  those  who  would  serve  her  must  do  so  with  the  high  seriousness  of  a 
prophetic  and  priestly  office." — Academy. 

The  Gods  of  Africa,  and  other  Poems, 

By  F.  ERNLEY  WALROND.    Royal  i6mo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

NEW  "VIGO"  VOLUMES. 

Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net  ;  Wrapper,  Is.  net. 

Australian  Idylls,  and  other  Poems. 

By  E.  A.  HENTY  (Mrs.  E.  Starkey). 

Essays  in  Song. 

By  Madame  MURIEL  RICHARD.   Royal  i6mo.  Is.  nee. 

The  Vigo  Verse  Anthology. 

Selections  from  some  of  the  Early  Volumes. 
"  This  is  both  a  good  anthology  and  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  '  Vigo  Cabinet '  Series." 

Scotsman. 

•»*  The  Series  has  completed  its  Hundredth  Volume,  and  now  niters  upon 
a  Second  Century. 

N.B  Mr.  ElKIn  Mathews  REMOVES  to  CORK  STREET  In  January,  1913. 


London  :  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  Vigo  Street,  W. 


A  Companion  Volume  to  "  THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  GREECE," 
published  last  year. 

THE  GRANDEUR  THAT  WAS  ROME 

By  J.  C.  STOBART,  M.A. 

^°°imany  histories  of  Rome  have  stopped  short  with  the  Republic  ; 

t,  ?  ,frt  Slves  a  view  of  the  whoIe  course  of  Ancient  Roman  history 
to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  ;  and,  as  before,  the  pictures  are  an  integral 
P*.rt  °f  his  scneme.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make 
this  book  convey  a  thoroughly  sound  and  picturesque  impression  of  the 
"  Grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

Profusely  illustrated  in  Colour,  photogravure,  half-tone,  and  line. 
In  designed  covers,  full  cloth  gilt.    Super  royal  8vo.  30s.  net  each. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  STAYNES  GULLIVER 

BEING  GULLIVER'S  VOYAGES  TO  LILLIPUT  AND  BROB- 
DINGNAG.    With  8  three-colour  plates  and  over  80  drawings  in 
the  text. 
By  P.  A.  STAYNES. 

Printed  throughout  in  two  colours.  In  designed  cover.  Larg 
sq.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 


ROUNDABOUT  WAYS 

By  FFRIDA  WOLFE  and  P.  A.  STAYNES. 

(Authors  of  <•  The  Orange  Cat  "). 
A  charming  book  dealing  with  towns  and  countries,  lakes  and 
mountains,  rivers  and  trees,  from  a  witty  point  of  view.  Printed 
throughout  in  two  colours.    Demy  4to.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

[Uniform  with  "  Sailing-  Ships  and  their  Story. "] 

MINES  AND  THEIR  STORY 

Qold,  Diamonds,  Silver,  Coal  and  Iron. 

By  J.  BERNARD  MAN  NIX. 

With  over  100  half-tone  and  line  illustrations.  Coloured  frontis- 
piece and  designed  cover.    Extra  royal  8vo.  16s.  net. 

EDINBURGH  REVISITED 

Text  by  JAMES  BONE.  Drawings  by  HANSLIP  FLETCHER. 

Demy  4to.  £1  Is.  net.  Only  a  few  copies  left  of  the  Special 
Edition  (limited  to  30  copies)  at  £3  3s.  net. 

JOHN  MASEFIELD'S  POEMS 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  <enler 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Peace  delegates  are  here,  and  the  conference  is 
expected  to  begin  work  on  Monday.  There  has,  of 
course,  been  a  continuous  stream  of  rumours,  always 
on  wondrous  good  authority,  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Only  a  silly  person  will  trouble  to  read  stuff 
of  that  sort.  There  is  nothing  to  do  or  say  but  quietly 
wait  and  see  what  happens.  Expressions  of  opinion 
on  what  ought  to  happen  or  what  one  would  like  to 
happen  are  a  little  worse  than  out  of  place  now.  The 
matter  is  in  a  way  sub  judice,  and  only  the  parties 
to  the  cause  have  a  right  to  speak.  Sir  E.  Grey  told 
the  House  on  Wednesday  definitely  that  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  Powers  would  meet  in  London  shortly 
for  an  informal  exchange  of  views.  It  would  not  be  a 
conference  in  the  diplomatic  sense.  Should  a  formal 
meeting  prove  desirable,  it  will  be  held  in  Paris, 
M.  Poincaire  having  first  suggested  a  conference. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  of  good  omen  that  the  Powers  are 
willing  to  meet  at  all,  as  Sir  E.  Grey  said.  They 
cannot  regard  matters  as  past  discussion,  or  they  would 
not  come  here  to  discuss.  We  all  know  how  great  a 
difference  a  personal  meeting  makes.  A  few  men  face 
to  face  will  settle  anything  that  can  be  settled  and 
that  they  wish  to  settle.  If  they  part  without  agree- 
ment, it  means  either  that  no  common  term  could  be 
found,  or  that  one  or  more  came  into  conference  with 
minds  already  made  up  on  important  points,  which  one 
need  not  expect  in  this  case.  But  there  must  be  only  a 
few  round  the  table  ;  a  large  committee  may  differ  finally 
on  matters  the  most  easily  arranged.  Sir  E.  Grey 
has  scored  a  success,  and  at  least  we  may  hope  for  a 
good  deal  from  it.  Meantime  the  Triple  Alliance  has 
been  renewed.  All  the  Pow  ers  take  the  announcement 
coolly  enough,  because  all  expected  it. 


Germany's  tone  throughout  has  been  exemplary.  It 
is  naturally  easier  for  Berlin  to  be  calm  in  this  crisis 
than  for  Vienna ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  Vienna  cannot  be 
rather  less  nervy.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  French  news- 
papers cannot  restrain  themselves  from  silly  outbursts. 
The  irritable  temper  some  of  them  show  because 
they  think  they  see  England  and  Germany  drawing 
together  really  suggests  the  plaint  of  a  jealous  mis- 
tress. Can  they  not  see  that  such  a  tone  is  a  humi- 
liating confession  of  weakness?  They  complain  that 
the  Entente  is  unenergetic  compared  with  the 
Alliance.  But  an  entente  and  an  alliance  are  not  the 
same  things. 

There  was  a  farce  called  "  Betsy  "  at  the  Criterion 
years  ago.  The  play  solemnly  styled  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  rather  reminds 
one  of  "  Betsy  ".  It  has  been  rowdy  and  roaring.  So 
was  "  Betsy  ".  It  has  been  full  of  intrigue.  So  was 
"  Betsy  ".  "  Betsy  "  consisted,  largely,  of  people 
going  out  through  one  door  and  coming  in  through 
another,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the  act. 
The  Committee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  consisted 
of  just  the  same  thing.  The  farceurs  got  under  the 
table  at  the  Criterion,  the  farceurs  got  on  to  the  seats 
at  the  Commons.  Handkerchiefs  were  flung,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  in  "  Betsy  ".  Handkerchiefs  were 
tossed  about  a  great  deal  in  the  Committee  stage — 
indeed  it  actually  closed  on  Thursday  night  with  hand- 
kerchief waving  by  the  Government  party.  There  was 
a  revolution  that  had  its  feast  of  pikes.  This  revolu- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  what,  we 
believe,  are  called  snot  rags  in  Limehouse. 

There  is  a  point  worth  mentioning  about  this  aborted 
Committee  debate  :  from  the  first  evening  to  the  last 
there  was  not  a  single  speech  which  could  be  described 
as  obstruction.  We  are  sure  that  if  this  were  put  to 
any  of  the  clerks  at  the  table  or  to  the  Speaker — nor 
must  we  in  fairness  omit  the  Chairman — they  would 
agree  with  this.  Obstruction,  which  alone  justifies  the 
use  of  the  gag  and  guillotine,  is  a  perfectly  definite 
parliamentary  device  which  has  often  been  resorted  to 
by  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  by  sections  of  the  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.      It  is  a  very  difficult  business, 
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requiring  presence  of  mind — and  presence  of  person — 
and,  as  a  fact,  there  is  not  the  machinery  on  our  benches 
for  obstruction  at  the  present  time,  even  were  there  the 
desire. 

The  Prime  Minister  therefore  has  crushed  out  and 
smashed  up  debate  and  free  speech  in  Parliament  with- 
out leven  the  excuse  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  the  most 
cynical  act  of  political  despotism  that  stands  to  the 
credit  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  England.  Mr.  Asquith's 
repressive  legislation  in  Parliament  deserves  to  rank  in 
history  with  Sidmouth's  repressive  legislation  outside 
Parliament ;  but  there  is  this  difference — Sidmouth  and 
his  Six  Acts  were  absolutely  called  for  through  the 
dangers  of  the  day,  whereas  Mr.  Asquith  has  acted 
without  the  slightest  excuse  of  the  kind. 

The  Government  poodles  have  done  another  exem- 
plary week's  work  over  this  Home  Rule  Bill,  trotting 
in  and  out  between  the  Lobbies  and  the  tea  and 
smoking  rooms  at  the  crack  of  the  whip.  There  has 
broken  out  not  a  bark  nor  a  low  growl  among  the  whole 
pack  in  the  House  itself  since  the  problem  of  the  money 
has  been  solved  by  putting  its  head  under  the  guillo- 
tine. Mr.  .Lloyd  George's  "Sometimes  I  stroll  in  to 
see,  what  is  going  on  "  still  holds  the  field  as  the  saying 
that  perfectly  expresses  the  attitude  of  Ministers 
towards  their  own  measure. 

Cruft,  we  suppose,  will  shift  his  next  dog  show  from 
Islington  to  North  S.  Pancras.  There  he  will  find  at 
least  a  new  judge  for  the  poodle  class — Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  Liberal  M.P.  for  the  division.  Mr.  Martin 
has  just  admitted  that  the  present  race  of  these 
Home  Rule  poodles,  poodles  that  the  Government  take 
about  on  strings,  are  a  poor  lot — though  we  fear  he 
votes  among  them  in  the  House  !  He  declines  to  yap  for 
the  Government,  unless  he  thinks  the  Government  is 
right.  The  poodle  is,  however,  not  quite  such  a  de- 
graded dog  as  Mr.  Martin  would  make  him  out  by 
comparing  him  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Govern- 
ment party.  We  have  lately  come  across  one  that  finds 
truffles  for  a  poor  man  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 
Moreover,  the  poodle  is  often  a  humane  kind  of  dog 
with  a  dash  of  something  very  much  like  that  which 
we  style  reason. 

We  suspect  that  what  has  hurt  the  Liberal  strain  of 
poodles,  which  Mr.  Martin  so  disapproves  of,  is  too 
much  in-breeding.  The  Whips  of  the  party  have 
neglected  to  introduce  some  new  blood  into  their 
kennels  at  Westminster.  They  have  got  a  strain,  no 
doubt,  that  is  now  very  much  to  their  liking.  The 
poodles  of  the  party,  with  ribbons  round  their  necks, 
look  very  nice  to  the  Ministerial  eye  as  they  sit  in  the 
carriages  of  their  mistresses,  or  run  most  tractably  to 
heel  when  their  masters  take  them  out  for  an  airing. 
But  they  want  character  :  they  want  a  little  dog  devilry. 
Most  men  have  a  sneaking  admiration  for  the  dog 
that  now  and  then  breaks  bounds  and  goes  out  for  a 
hunt  of  its  own. 

The  Ministerial  poodles,  in  truth,  want  just  a  touch 
of  independence.  We  think  some  of  the  conversation 
between  Caesar  and  Luath  rather  apposite — especially 
Caesar's  reply  to  Luath's  innocent  notion  that  his  friends 
go  a-parliamentin  for  Britain's  guid  : 
"  Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it; 

For  Britain's  guid  !    Guid  faith  !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  saying  aye  or  no  's  they  bid  him." 

The  glaring  iniquities  of  the  Home  Rule  closure  are 
to  be  doubled  with  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Up  till 
now  Friday  has  been  a  close  time  for  big  Bills.  It  is 
now  the  chosen  time  for  the  furthest  reaching  clauses 
of  the  meanest  little  Bill  ever  introduced.  This  is  all 
that  the  Liberal  Churchmen  in  the  Commons  have  got 
for  their  pains.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  if  they  had  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  could  have  destroyed 
the  Bill  in  the  first  fortnight.    Instead  of  that  they  have 


held  two  or  three  futile  meetings  and  put  down  a  few 
compromising  amendments.  The  Government,  gaug- 
ing them  at  their  proper  value,  is  consistently  ignoring 
their  half-hearted  protests.  Clauses  3  and  4,  the 
critical  clauses  of  dismemberment  and  disendowment, 
are  given  three  or  four  hours  of  gagged  discussion 
apiece. 

What  do  the  Liberal  Churchmen  think  outside?  Not 
even  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  has  anything  to  say  for 
dismemberment.  Is  this  the  reason  that  the  House  is 
not  even  allowed  to  discuss  it?  And  as  for  disen- 
dowment, the  protests  of  Liberal  Churchmen  in  the 
country,  and  of  Nonconformists  as  well,  have  been  like 
leaves  in  autumn.  All  the  answer  that  they  have  got 
so  far  is  the  most  drastic  closure  resolution  that  has 
ever  been  inflicted  upon  the  House,  a  cynical  disregard 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  pledge  not  to  push  through 
three  big  Bills  at  once,  and  the  alternate  insult  and 
ignorance  of  Ellis  Griffiths  and  McKennas. 

The  "  jackals  "  are  still  being  hunted  by  the  best 
and  boldest  of  the  Tory  hounds,  and  this  week  has 
found  Major  Archer-Shee  in  full  cry  on  quite  a  hot 
scent  in  Surrey.  He  asked  the  Prime  Minister  on 
Monday  whether  he  could  say  if  the  Secret  Land  Com- 
mittee was  carrying  on  investigations  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "  I  have  no  information  which  would 
enable  me  to  answer  the  question  ". 

What  could  better  bear  out  what  we  said  last  week, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  hates  the  Secret  Land  Inquiry 
and  hates  people  asking  him  about  it — asking  him  the 
simplest,  most  innocent  questions  which  could  be 
answered  by  a  plain  "yes"  or  "no"  with  all  the 
ease  in  the  world  ! 

Not  getting  his  "yes"  or  "no",  Major  Archer- 
Shee,  quite  rightly,  went  on  to  worry  the  Government 
slightly.  He  asked,  would  Mr.  Asquith  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  case  of  a  large  estate  at  Hind- 
head  being  laid  down  in  grass  for  a  deer  park  by  a 
Radical  landlord?  And  whether  in  this  case  the 
pheasant  would  replace  the  peasant,  or  the  peasant  the 
pheasant?  No  answer  of  course!  Our  own  idea  is 
that  trainloads  of  deer  fetched  from  Scotland — as  we 
suppose  they  would  be  in  such  a  case — and  plumped 
down  on  the  clays  of  Surrey  would  probably  in  the 
end  get  hoof  disease  and  die  out ;  but  of  course  that 
is  not  our  affair.  Moreover,  a  Radical  landlord 
has  just  as  much  right,  as  doubtless  Major  Archer- 
Shee  would  admit,  to  have  deer  in  his  park  as  to  have 
butlers  in  his  pantry.  We  assure  the  Radical  landlord 
that  we  should  be  the  last  to  look  over  his  park  fence 
with  a  grudge. 

Indeed  Demos  has  a  perfect  right  to  deer  as  Demos 
has  to  dinner.  What  we  dislike,  and  what  probably 
Major  Archer-Shee  dislikes,  is  not  Demos  deer-shooting 
or  dining  but  Demos  pretending  that  only  tyrant 
Tories  do  these  things — and,  by  doing  them,  in  some 
unexplained  manner,  dispossess  the  poor.  The  thing 
is  most  ungentle  hypocrisy. 

The  other  day,  by  the  way,  as  we  passed  through  the 
district  which  Major  Archer-Shee  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  about,  we  chanced  to  see  Demos  preparing 
for  the  chase ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  these 
fortunate  ones  on  the  Radical  side  know  how  to  do 
themselves  and  their  friends  really  well.  They  also 
often  know  how  to  do  their  followers  well.  One  was 
much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  Demos  in  Surrey 
dressed  not  only  his  beaters  or  keepers  in  fine  grey 
and  red,  but,  apparently,  even  his  "  stops  ".  It  seems 
almost  like  a  return  to  the  merry  days  of  Robin  Hood. 
Pheasants  ought  to  feel  gratified  to  be  shot  by  such 
a  landlord. 

On  Tuesday  Form  IV.  came  up  in  the  House  once 
again,  and  once  again  tin1  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  his  "  Parliamentary 
Duties  " — flinging  dust  out  of  the  "  National  Cinder- 
heap  "  into  the  eyes  of  people.    The  judges  declared  the 
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famous  threat  in  Form  IV.  illegal.  We  all  understand 
illegal  to  mean  illegal,  and  there  was  a  natural  demand 
that  the  form  should  be  withdrawn — after  millions  of 
copies  of  it  had  already  been  sent  out.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  heckled  by  Mr.  Cassel  this  week  about  this 
form  and  also  Forms  V.  and  VIII.,  which  have  been 
condemned  by  the  judges.  Is  it  true  they  were  illegal? 
The  plain  man  can  make  nothing,  of  course,  of  the 
reply  :  he  is  not  meant  to  make  anything  of  it  ;  it  is 
dust  from  the  cinderheap  to  get  into  his  eyes. 

"The  action  in  question",  ran  the  reply,  "was  in 
respect  of  a  form  the  use  of  which  has  been  discon- 
tinued for  some  time.  The  Department  concerned 
fully  realises  the  importance  of  issuing  only  such  forms 
as  are  in  conformity  with  the  law,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter."  And 
an  instant  or  two  later,  heckled  further  by  Mr.  Cassel, 
he  goes  on  to  declare  of  one  or  all  three  of  these  same 
condemned  forms,  issued  in  millions,  that  they  "have 
not  been  declared  illegal  ...  it  was  purely  a  question 
of  the  date  of  issue  ".  So  much  for  little  Welsh 
attorneyism  !  But  Mr.  King,  the  outright  Radical 
M.P.,  put  the  thing  in  its  real  light  :  "  Whether  illegal 
or  not  ",  said  he  amid  laughter,  "  have  not  these  forms 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information?  " 
There  you  have  the  whole  thing  without  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  that  Sir  Francis  Bridgeman  had  retired  for 
"reasons  of  ill-health" — that  "the  withdrawal  of  so 
distinguished  an  officer  was  only  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  no  difference  of  view  or  policy  had  led  to  dis- 
agreement ".  Five  minutes  later  he  was  forced  to 
explain  that  Sir  Francis  had  been  dismissed.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  had  pressed  Mr.  Churchill  hard  ;  so 
that  Mr.  Churchill  began  to  wonder  whether  Lord 
Charles  and  Sir  Francis  had  been  exchanging  notes. 
"Are  you  speaking  on  behalf  of  an  officer?"  asked 
Mr.  Churchill,  thus  putting  the  Opposition  upon 
a  hot  scent.  Thereafter  Lord  Charles  followed  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  manner  of  Bunyan's  hero:  "  Sir,  you 
talk  as  if  you  knew  something  more  than  all  the  world 
doth,  and  if  I  take  not  my  mark  amiss,  I  deem  I  have 
half  a  guess  at  you  :  is  not  your  name  Mr.  By-ends  of 
Fairspeech?"  Mr.  Churchill  on  Thursday  tried  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  resigning  spontaneously 
and  being  asked  to  resign  ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 
The  Government  has  confessed. 

Full  discussion  at  Westminster  of  Canada's  gift  of 
Dreadnoughts  must,  of  courtesy,  be  postponed  till  after 
the  debates  at  Ottawa.  But  Mr.  Asquith  has  assured 
the  House  that  the  Canadian  Dreadnoughts  will  not 
affect  Mr.  Churchill's  programme.  This  definite  an- 
nouncement is  certainly  the  best  form  our  "  warm 
appreciation  and  heartfelt  gratitude"  can  take.  Mr. 
Asquith  did  well  to  round  upon  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  on 
Tuesday.  Canada's  Dreadnoughts  are,  for  Mr.  Keir- 
Hardie,  a  gift-horse.  He  desired  to  know  whether  the 
Labour  men  in  Canada  were  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  building  Dreadnoughts.  "  That  ",  Mr. 
Asquith  rapped,  "  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Canadian 
Parliament. " 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  a  different  plan  from  Mr. 
Borden's  for  the  Navy — or  navies — of  Canada.  In  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  he  proposed 
that  Canada  should  build  a  fleet  for  the  Atlantic  and  a 
fleet  for  the  Pacific — one  Dreadnought  to  be  the  largest 
unit  of  each  fleet.  The  ships,  he  urged,  should  be  built 
in  Canada,  manned  from  Canada,  and  kept  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  British  Navy.  Sir  Wilfrid,  in  his  speech, 
dwelled  principally  upon  the  withdrawal  of  British  ships 
from  foreign  waters.  England,  he  argued,  is  making 
all  safe  at  home  :  it  is  Canada's  plain  duty  to  provide 
for  their  own  coasts.  Sir  Wilfrid  divides  the  Empire 
into  sections,  each  section  viewing  the  problem  of  its 
defence  as  a  thing  apart.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
separatist  tendencies  he  has  shown  before  ;  and  with  his 
dictum  that  Canada  need  not  be  fighting  because 
England  is  at  war. 


Mr.  Asquith  on  W  ednesday  came  both  to  praise  and 
to  bury  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  It  was  a  good  Bill ; 
he  would  like  to  push  it  through  with  the  other  Bills  ; 
but  he  must  have  regard  to  "  Parliamentary  and  public 
exigencies  ".  There  is  no  room  next  session  for  more 
Bills.  "The  machine  will  break  down;  the  men  will 
break  down  "  if  they  add  by  a  tittle  to  their  labours. 
Mr.  Asquith  would  have  us  believe  that  mere  press  of 
business  restrains  the  Government  from  re-introducing 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  He  carefully  kept  from 
view  what  the  parliamentary  "exigencies"  as  to  a 
Licensing  Bill  really  are.  The  Government  would  be 
unable  to  arrange  a  majority  for  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  North  Eastern  Railway  strike  is  absolutely 
indefensible,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
acts  of  suicide  which  trade  unionists  have  rushed 
into  committing  so  frequently  in  recent  years. 
What  leaps  to  the  eye  is  that  a  railway  company 
may  be  entirely  right,  and  their  servants  entirely 
wrong,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  strike  not  only 
local,  of  the  men  directly  concerned,  but  an  imme- 
diate attempt  at  a  coup  de  main  to  drive  the  head 
officials  against  their  judgment  to  declare  a  general 
strike.  When  there  is  talk  of  any  future  strike,  as 
Mr.  Thomas  M.P.  talked  to  the  Industrial  Council  last 
week,  the  first  thing  to  be  remembered  against  the 
railwaymen  will  be  that  some  of  them  resorted  to  this 
abominable  expedient  for  engine-driver  Knox. 

Mr.  Chester  Jones,  the  London  magistrate,  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  there  are  grounds  for 
recommending  the  Crown  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Knox. 
This  means  he  is  to  inquire  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  case  for  conviction.  Railwaymen  with  sense  and 
self-control,  and  with  leaders  equal  to  their  position, 
would  have  understood  at  once  that  to  obtain  this  in- 
quiry was  their  true  objective.  Is  the  country  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  trade  ruined  because  an  engine-driver  is 
convicted  for  drunkenness?  If  Knox  was  wrongly 
convicted,  and  the  strike  ends  with  his  reinstatement, 
no  principle  will  be  vindicated.  If  he  was  rightly  con- 
victed, the  "  individual  liberty  "  claim  still  remains 
open.  The  whole  thing  is  wanton  economic  waste  and 
social  anarchy. 

The  division  ballots  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion are  going  steadily  against  service  under  the  Insur- 
ance Act.  The  position  will  not  be  clear  till  results 
are  discussed  and  accepted  at  the  representative  meet- 
ing fixed  for  21  December.  Meantime  a  small  body 
of  doctors  are  preparing  to  offer  themselves  as  ready 
to  accept  service  should  the  B.M.A.  refuse.  Very 
foolishly  some  of  the  Radical  newspapers  are  taking 
what  comfort  they  can  from  these  secessions,  and  in- 
directly urging  the  Government  to  note  that  a  minority 
of  doctors  are  ready  to  form  panels.  Whatever  the 
end,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  try  working  the  Act  in 
defiance  of  a  big  majority  of  the  profession. 

Now  the  Committee  on  Sir  Stuart  Samuel's  seat  have 
to  consider  their  Report,  the}-  will  be  very  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Asquith's  saying  at  the  lawyers'  dinner 
given  to  him  on  his  Premiership  :  Sooner  or  later 
everyone  at  the  Bar  has  to  reckon  with  Danckwerts. 
Though  there  are  many  trained  lawyers  on  the  Com- 
mittee, some  of  whom  will  be,  and  all  of  whom  might 
be  judges,  it  is  very  clear  after  Mr.  Danckwerts'  com- 
plicated arguments  that  the  proper  tribunal  would  have 
been  a  Law  Court,  and  not  a  Committee. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Danckwerts'  most  unexpected  argument 
was  that  even  if  the  Contract  Acts  1782  applied  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  short  loans,  the  Indian  Council 
and  Treasury  Bills,  and  the  silver  purchase,  the  seat 
would  not  be  vacated.  All  that  would  happen,  it  was 
urged,  would  be  that  the  member  is  disqualified  from 
sitting  and  voting  while  the  contract  is  going  on.  This 
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is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  Union  of  1801 
adapting  the  Statutes  of  Great  Britain  to  the  new  United 
Kingdom  Parliament. 

The  Marconi  Inquiry  wants  speeding  up.  It  has 
been  sitting  for  several  weeks ;  but  has  not  yet  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  main  task.  The  more  serious 
charges  against  Ministers  of  the  Government  have  not 
yet  been  touched.  Further  discussion  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Poulsen  and  the  Marconi  systems 
seems  at  this  stage  unnecessary.  Experts  have  dis- 
agreed ;  but  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  Poulsen 
system  was  not  as  fully  considered  by  the  Post  Office 
as  their  technical  advisers  would  have  wished.  If  this 
old  ground  is  to  be  covered  afresh  with  every  succeed- 
ing witness,  important  matters  will  have  to  be  scamped 
later  on,  unless  the  Committee  propose  to  sit  for  several 
years.  Almost  it  seemed  on  Monday  that  the  Com- 
mittee, examining  Mr.  Taylor,  meant  seriously  to  close. 
But  they  began  over  again  on  Wednesday.  , 

Mr.  Taylor  was  staff  engineer  when  the  Department 
was  negotiating  with  the  Marconi  Company.  On 
15  December  he  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  when  the  contract  was  discussed.  On 
21  December  he  bought  shares  in  the  Marconi 
Company.  On  19  March  he  sold  them  at  a 
profit  of  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  technical  adviser  to  the 
Wireless  Department,  use  his  position  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  Marconi  Company,  in  which  he  was 
a  shareholder.  Had  he  done  so,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
said  in  his  letter  of  reproof,  his  "retention  in  the 
public  service  would  have  been  impossible  ".  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  severely  reprimanded  and  reduced  in 
rank.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  alto- 
gether aware  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placing 
himself.  He  seems  to  have  slipped  partly  from  igno- 
rance, and  partly  from  lack  of  delicacy — precisely  as 
the  Government  slipped  in  their  dealings  with  Messrs. 
Montagu. 

Sir  Roger  Casement  informed  the  Putumayo  Com- 
mittee on  his  giving  fresh  evidence  that  Senor  Arana 
was  being  banqueted  on  5  November  by  the  commercial 
inhabitants  of  Iquitos.  The  present  liquidator  of  the 
•Peruvian  Amazon  Company  informed  his  admirers  that 
his  unanimous  appointment  by  the  British  shareholders 
proved  that  nothing  had  happened  to  discredit  his  good 
name.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  application  to  the  Court 
to  remove  him  should  come  to  something?  Nothing 
has  been  heard  of  it  for  weeks. 

Sir  George  Darwin,  the  Plumian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  was  one  of  the  notable  sons 
of  the  cousins  Charles  Darwin  and  the  granddaughter 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  He  was  only  less  distinguished 
in  mathematical  researches  into  astronomical  and 
geological  history  than  his  master,  Lord  Kelvin.  Some 
of  his  theoretical  investigations,  for  instance  into  the 
tides,  had  a  practical  value,  and  the  practical  astronomy 
at  Cambridge  owed  much  to  his  activity ;  though  he 
was  essentially  of  the  pure  mathematical  type.  Yet  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  ;  but  with  very  different  results 
from  the  call  of  Fletcher  Moulton,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  1868,  when  Darwin  himself  was  Second 
Wrangler.  Without  implying  anything,  we  may  men- 
tion that  Kelvin  was  Second  Wrangler  in  Parkinson's 
year.  He  also  thought  of  going  to  the  Bar,  but 
changed  his  mind. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  will  definitely 
oppose  the  County  Council  scheme  for  a  subway  under 
Cannon  Street  and  the  Churchyard  ;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  will  support  them.  The  precise  degree 
of  risk  to  the  Cathedral  is  not  easily  estimated  ;  but  it 
is  very  real.  The  construction  of  the  subway  means 
a  gradual  draining  and  drying  of  the  soil  beneath  the 
Cathedral,  similar  to  what  occurred  under  Holy  Trinity 
Church  when  the  Kingsway  tunnel  was  built.  Holy 
Trinity  was  split  through. 


MR.  BORDEN  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

/T"*HE  genesis  of  the  Admiralty  memorandum  of  last 
•*■  week  is  given  in  the  covering  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  says  that  it  has 
been  prepared,  on  the  instructions  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr. 
Borden.  Thus  prepared  it  could  contain  no  word  of 
criticism  of  a  Government  which  in  less  than  seven 
years  has  imperilled  vast  Imperial  interests.  And 
yet,  reading  between  the  lines,  what  a  condemnation  it 
affords  of  the  huge  errors  of  policy  which  have  led  up 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  immense  growth  of 
the  German  Navy  is  traced,  but  it  is  not  stated  that 
all  the  great  spurts  in  that  growth  followed  the 
examples  in  disarmament  set  by  the  Radical  Govern- 
ment, which  were  the  redemption  of  a  fatuous  Albert 
Hall  speech,  worthy  of  old  Exeter  Hall  days,  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  about  the  noble  mission 
of  England  to  lead  the  world  in  a  crusade  against 
armaments.  Now  that  the  Admiralty  have  adopted  the 
argument  of  their  critics,  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the 
immense  distinction  between  a  local  command  of  the 
sea  in  home  waters  and  a  general  command  of  the  sea 
defending  the  whole  of  our  scattered  Empire  and  trade. 
There  is  no  hint  that  for  some  six  years  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  arguing  as  if  these  two  things  were 
synonymous.  If  they  had  not  been  so  arguing,  why 
did  the  Prime  Minister  set  up  a  new  standard,  vocifer- 
ously approved  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  to  the  effect 
that  distant  Powers  could  be  ruled  out,  and  that  we 
had  only  to  consider  the  naval  forces  that  might  attack 
"this  island  "?  Now  we  are  frankly  told  that  in  1915 
Great  Britain  will  possess  thirty-five  Dreadnought-era 
large  armoured  ships  to  fifty-one  for  Europe,  and  with 
this  new  situation  our  power  to  send  ships  away  from 
home  waters  to  the  Mediterranean  or  elsewhere  will  be 
diminished.  Even  now  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Admiralty 
realise  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  the  Empire  has 
incurred.  For  instance,  the  Admiralty  state  that 
"  four  battle-cruisers  and  four  armoured  cruisers  will 
be  required  to  support  British  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  years  1913  and  1914.  During  those 
years  the  navies  of  Austria  and  Italy  will  gradually 
increase  in  strength,  until  in  1915  they  will  each  possess 
a  formidable  fleet  of  four  and  six  Dreadnought  battle- 
ships respectively,  together  with  strong  battleships  of 
the  pre-Dreadnought  types  and  other  units  such  as 
cruisers,  torpedo  craft  etc.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  the  year  1915  our  squadron  of  four  battle- 
cruisers  and  four  armoured  cruisers  will  not  suffice  to 
fulfil  our  requirements,  and  its  whole  composition  must 
be  reconsidered".  Is  this  even  now  a  fair  statement 
of  the  dangerous  situation  our  Government  has  led  us 
into?  For  Austria  seven  Dreadnought  battleships  have 
been  authorised,  and  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  offi- 
cially stated  that  all  seven  will  be  ready  in  1915.  In 
an  earlier  paragraph  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
in  191 5  Great  Britain  will  still  have  "  a  good  supe- 
riority "  over  Germany  in  battleships  and  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  era.  Why  then  does 
not  the  Admiralty,  when  dealing  with  the  Triple 
Alliance,  frankly  state  that  in  1915  the  Triple 
Alliance  will  have  a  margin  over  us  in  these  older 
classes?  If  these  vessels  are  to  be  counted  when 
we  compare  with  Germany  alone,  surely  they  ought 
still  more  to  be  counted  when  we  consider  Germany 
reinforced  by  her  Mediterranean  allies.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Admiralty  are  in  some  doubt  whether  full 
revelation  of  our  dangers  and  difficulties  is  advisable, 
for  they  arc  in  the  midst  of  two  crises  which  they 
themselves  have  created  by  their  subservience  to  the 
party  exigencies  of  the  Radicals.  The  first  is  a  con- 
gestion of  shipbuilding  and  an  increase  in  the  cost, 
which  was  repeatedly  predicted  by  at  least  one  of  their 
critics  in  1909  and  1910  as  likely  to  occur  in  1912  and 
1913.  In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  manning  is 
mounting  up,  and  owing  to  actual  reductions  and 
failure  to  make  gradual  increases  in  the  list  of  per- 
sonnel, it  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  officers  and  men 
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that  will  be  necessary  in  191 5.  This  is  the  direction 
along  which  Germany  is  pushing  her  expansion  with 
feverish  energy,  for  her  191 3  estimates  show  an  in- 
crease of  personnel  of  12,082  officers  and  men  over 
those  of  191 1  or  two  years  before.  As  the  Admiralty 
memorandum  states,  practically  four-fifths  of  the  avail- 
able German  fleet  is  to  be  maintained  in  full  commis- 
sion instantly  ready  for  war.  It  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  preparations  of  Austria  and  Italy  will 
advance  pari  passu  with  those  of  their  ally,  and  that 
consequently  the  British  Empire  will  be  menaced  in 
1915  by  the  gravest  crisis  since  the  days  when  nearly 
all  Europe  intervened  to  crush  us  in  the  War  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  easy  optimism  of  leading  statesmen  and 
editors  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
Italy.  It  is  openly  stated  that  we  have  an  understand- 
ing with  that  country  dating  from  1887.  This  mythical 
understanding,  which  is  held  to  detach  Italy  from  the 
Triple  Alliance  if  we  are  at  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  is  one  which  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke  used 
to  insist  on  a  great  deal.  The  truth  was  given  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  18  July  1902, 
when  he  stated  that  there  had  been  a  mere  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Governments  in  1887  which  showed 
that  their  ideas  on  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Mediterranean  "  were  identical,  or,  at  any  rate, 
closely  resembled  one  another  ".  That  was  all,  and 
since  then  Italy  has  been  one  of  the  Powers  which  has 
completely  broken  down  the  Mediterranean  situation  as 
it?  existed  in  1887.  The  weaker  the  British  Navy  the 
stronger  will  be  the  temptation  not  only  for  Italy,  but 
for  Spain  as  well,  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Germany. 
In  these  circumstances,  when  neither  political  party 
in  England  rises  to  the  heights  demanded  by 
the  situation,  we  rejoice  that  the  leadership  has 
been  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  Mr.  Borden. 
England  has  been  in  travail  a  long  time,  said 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  at  last  she  has  produced  a 
man.  He  spoke  of  Chatham,  to  whom  we  owe 
Canada.  We  may  paraphrase  the  saying  in  regard  to 
the  Empire  and  Mr.  Borden.  For  the  time  being 
Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  our  Empire,  for  thence 
has  come  the  impulse  to  do  our  dutv  and  the 
call  which  is  echoing  throughout  the  Empire.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  also  lead  to  some  thought  of  the  greatness 
of  controlling  one  united  Navy,  which  is  not  only 
British  but  Canadian  as  well,  rather  than  pursue  the 
contemplated  idea  of  separate  and  allied  navies  under 
different  Admiralties.  Mr.  Borden,  statesman  as 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be,  has  met  the  danger  facing 
us  all  by  action,  and  the  more  academic  question  of 
one  navy  versus  separate  but  allied  navies  he  has  rele- 
gated to  discussion  in  the  future. 


THE  N.E.R.  STRIKE. 

TOOTHING  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than 
^  the  outbreak  of  the  railway  strike  on  the  North 
Eastern  Railway.  It  has,  indeed,  no  reasons  or 
causes  behind  it  which  place  it  on  a  level  with  the 
ordinary  industrial  dispute.  The  grounds  on  which  the 
men  have  come  out  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar ; 
the  strike  has  disregarded  all  contract  arrangements 
entered  into  by  the  company  and  the  trade  union  ;  the 
response  to  the  demand  for  a  general  strike  has  been 
meagre,  and  the  men's  leaders  have  themselves  taken 
the  most  active  part  in  disowning  and  discouraging 
the  action  of  the  strikers  themselves. 

Indeed,  if  some  malicious  spirit  had  been  consulted 
as  to  the  best  means  of  prejudicing  trades  unionism 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  of  ruining  large  classes 
of  estimable  individuals,  and  of  giving  the  real  anti- 
unionists  a  weapon  with  which  they  might  smite  the 
advocates  of  trades  unionism,  he  would  certainlv  have 
advised  the  present  strike.  The  strikers  have  on 
their  side  neither  right  nor  might,  and  they  will  damage 
the  cause  of   trades   unionism  without '  benefiting  a 


single  individual.  Their  leaders  are  opposed  to  them, 
the  public  is  opposed  to  them,  and  no  one  has  had  a 
word  to  say  lor  this  violent  and  unauthorised  action 
except  a  few  thousands  of  syndicalists  in  the  North  who 
were  profoundly  disappointed  by  the  railway  settlement 
of  the  summer  before  last.  The  mining  syndicalists  in 
Wales  had  a  six  weeks'  strike,  and  so  secured  some 
experience  of  what  the  general  strike  means.  The 
railway  syndicalists  had  a  three  days'  strike,  a  strike 
which  was  suddenly  settled  by  large  concessions  on 
the  railway  owners'  side.  The  mere  fact  of  the  settle- 
ment did  not  please  the  extremists,  and  there  has  been 
in  consequence  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  the  railway 
world  which  has  been  steadily  looking  for  trouble. 
The  result  is  the  strike  for  "  the  right  to  get  drunk  ", 
to  use  the  chaste  terminology  by  which  the  modern 
Press  expresses  the  popular  view. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  even  more  concerned  with 
the  blow  to  trades  unionism  which  this  development 
entails  than  with  the  merits  of  the  case  itself.  Rail- 
way companies,  of  course,  must  act  on  definite  rules, 
and  cannot  re-try  cases  which  have  been  placed  before 
the  magistrates.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  can  the 
Home  Office  inquiry  re-try  the  case.  If  an  injustice 
has  been  perpetrated,  engine-driver  Knox  is  in  no  worse 
case  than,  say,  an  eminent  surgeon  who  has  been  by 
mistake  arrested  for  being  intoxicated  in  Regent  Street. 
II  you  are  to  hold  that  judicial  decisions  must  be  re- 
considered, not  on  their  merits,  but  on  the  number  of 
people  who  desire  to  see  the  verdict  set  aside,  you  come 
back  to  the  Rooseveltian  suggestion  that  law  as  well 
as  policy  is  to  be  decided  by  majorities.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  holds  such  an  absurd 
view.  The  public,  always  sensitive  on  any  point  which 
affects  its  own  safety,  does  not  hold  it ;  the  railway 
companies  do  not  hold  it ;  the  men's  leaders  do  not  hold 
it ;  no  one,  in  fact,  holds  it  except  a  few  personal  friends 
of  engine-driver  Knox,  and  a  large  number  of  people 
on  the  North  Eastern  Railway  who  can  only  be  de- 
scribed, in  the  phrase,  as  being  "out  for  trouble". 
As  a  result,  the  men  will  be  soundly  beaten,  and  pro- 
bably will  lose  their  places,  as  they  deserve  to  do ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  North  Eastern  Railway  alone  have  for 
years  given  recognition  to  the  trades  union  principle, 
and  have  had  more  trouble  on  their  railway  since  than 
all  the  other  companies  combined,  will  reasonably  be 
used  as  a  standing  example  against  the  recognition  of 
trades  unions  in  labour  disputes. 

For  the  moment,  then,  the  genuine  friends  of  the 
trades  union  movement  in  this  country  are  silenced. 
They  cannot  excuse  the  action  taken  in  this  dispute, 
and  must  bear  with  the  insinuations  of  those  who 
are  only  too  glad  to  grasp  any  excuse  for  damning 
the  movement  as  a  whole.  In  these  circumstances 
the  real  appeal  must  lie  to  the  general  common- 
sense  of  the  country.  One  course  alone  is  pos- 
sible. The  syndicalist  movement,  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  present  strike,  must  be  broken  ;  but  no 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  trades  union  collapse 
which  is  bound  to  follow  the  failure  of  the  strike. 
The  leaders  of  the  present  movement,  who  are  not 
recognised  at  all  in  the  trades  union  world,  must  be 
taught  that  there  are  limitations  to  their  successful 
activities,  but  it  would  be  neither  fair  nor  expedient  that 
their  insane  conduct  should  prejudice  the  conception, 
which  we  believe  on  the  whole  to  be  a  true  one,  that 
the  stronger  the  union  the  better  the  chance  of  in- 
dustrial justice  and  industrial  peace.  The  Unionist 
party  has  always  in  these  matters  taken  a  perfectly 
clear  and  decided  line.  It  has  always,  from  Disraeli 
onwards,  welcomed  the  growth  of  the  trades  union 
movement  in  so  far  as  that  movement  was  designed 
to  raise  wages  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  workers. 
It  has,  indeed,  persistently  made  itself  the  friend  of 
the  legitimate  activities  of  the  trades  union  movement, 
and  no  party  will  be  more  severely  hit  by  this  insane 
outbreak  than  the  Unionist  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  no  pleasure  to  Toryism  to  see  trades 
unions  cutting  their  own  throats  and  damaging  in 
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consequence  the  interests  which  they  have  sworn  to 
defend. 

We  would  make  this  clear  because  the  Labour  party 
are  about  to  exploit  in  their  way  Unionist  criticisms 
of  the  Trades  Union  Bill  No.  2.  Proceedings  in  Grand 
Committee  have  this  great  advantage  for  people  who 
wish  to  tell  lies  in  that  there  is  no  official  report.  The 
trades  union  leaders  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  no 
way  enamoured  of  the  Government  Bill,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether,  now  that  it  is  almost 
through  Committee,  it  will  not  yet  1.  e  killed  by  its 
friends.  But  in  any  case  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
would  like  the  odium  to  be  on  the  Tories.  "  Let  the 
Bill  die,  but  let  Earl  Winterton  have  the  discredit  of 
killing-  it"  is  the  official  view  of  the  Labour  party. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Tory  party  will  be  so  foolish 
as  to  fall  into  this  very  obvious  trap,  or  that  the  attempt 
to  represent  them  in  the  country  as  the  enemies  of  the 
whole  trades  unionist  movement  will  meet  with  any 
real  success.  Social  reformers,  on  the  contrary,  see 
in  the  present  outbreak  in  the  North  nothing  except 
the  weakness  of  trades  union  organisation.  The  leaders 
know  that  the  ground  of  conflict  is  ill-chosen,  and  that 
the  effort  is  bound  to  fail.  But  they  have  been  unable 
to  control  the  organisations  which  they  are  supposed 
to  represent.  The  Labour  party,  as  in  the  great  coal 
strike,  have  been  treated  by  the  unions  with  that 
indifference  and  contempt  which  they  have  well 
earned.  They  are  looked  upon  as  nothing  except  the 
lickspittles  of  the  Liberals,  and  their  recent  conduct 
has  amply  qualified  them  for  that  description.  The 
difficulty,  then,  is  not  that  true  trades  unionism  is  too 
strong  but  that  it  is  too  weak.  It  is  the  failure  of 
organisation  which  has  produced  the  present  strike  and 
not  its  success.  The  matter,  however,  has  gone  too 
far  for  any  reconsideration  of  the  causes  of  action. 
The  syndicalists  have  got  to  have  their  lesson,  and 
after  that  it  may  be  possible  to  reconstitute  a  trades 
union  movement  devoted,  as  all  such  movements  should 
be,  to  the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  of 
employment,  and  not  to  the  propagation  of  visionary 
ideas,  including  "  the  right  to  get  drunk." 


PANAMA  AGAIN. 

'"PHE  argument  of  Sir  E.  Grey's  Panama  Canal 
despatch  is  curiously  constructed.  Sir  Edward 
has  two  points  to  make.  The  first  is  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  bear  the  meaning  placed 
upon  it  Ly  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  and  so  does  not 
allow  either  the  remission  or  the  reduction  of  tolls  on 
American  shipping  ;  the  second  that  the  issue  involves 
no  consideration  of  national  honour,  but  is  simply  a 
matter  of  legal  interpretation,  and  as  such  is  subject 
for  arbitration  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1908. 
The  despatch  makes  both  these  points,  though  the 
second  is  badly  slurred  ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  it 
drags  in  what  seems  the  wholly  irrelevant  question  of 
subsidies.  Subsidies  are  referred  to  in  the  opening 
lines,  and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  grant  them 
is  worked  out  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  despatch. 
But  neither  the  Treaty  nor  the  Act  nor  the  original 
British  protest  said  anything  about  subsidies. 

The  view  taken  by  some  American  papers  is  that  Sir 
E.  Grey  has  introduced  the  subsidies  question  by  way 
of  providing  himself  with  a  ladder  down.  We  are 
much  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  ladder  is  for  the 
Americans  ;  but  in  any  case  its  introduction  is  far  too 
conspicuous.  Sir  E.  Grey  had  apparently  forgotten 
that,  unlike  the  bulk  of  his  work,  this  despatch  was 
intended  for  publication,  and  wrote  it  in  his  esoteric 
style.  In  dealing  with  diplomatists  it  is  convenient  to 
hint  to  them  the  means  by  which  they  can  withdraw 
from  a  position  without  outraging  the  public  opinion 
of  their  States,  but  in  despatches  intended  for  publi- 
cation such  hints  should  be  very  guarded  ;  or  the 
foreign  public  will  be  forewarned.  But  Sir  Edward, 
who  is  no  psychologist,  has  been  explicit   where  he 


should  have  been  reserved,  and  has  made  it  all  the 
harder  for  the  American  executive  to  advocate  sub- 
sidies in  place  of  exemptions. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  question  of  sub- 
sidies was  first  introduced  by  President  Taft  himself 
in  the  memorandum  which  he  wrote  to  salve  his  con- 
science after  signing  the  Canal  Act.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  argued  the  President,  whether  tolls  are 
remitted  altogether  or  charged  and  then  refunded.  It 
follows  that  Britain,  by  objecting  to  the  former  policy, 
objects  also  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that, 
in  the  British  view,  the  terms  of  entire  equality  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  prohibit  any  nation  using  the  Canal 
from  stimulating  its  mercantile  marine  by  any  form 
of  State  aid.  In  a  highly  casuistical  passage  Sir 
Edward  Grey  rebuts  this  argument.  Britain  has  asked 
for  equality,  he  retorts ;  but  the  line  taken  by  the  Pre- 
sident makes  her  impose  restrictions  upon  a  foreign 
State.  Such  an  imposition  would  be  the  very  opposite 
of  equality.  Obviously  Sir  Edward's  logic  is  unsound. 
Equality  is  not  destroyed  by  restrictions  operating 
equally  upon  all  parties,  and  we  fancy  that  the  words  of 
the  Treaty  would  justify  Britain  in  adopting  the  view 
which  Mr.  Taft  attributes  to  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Britain  interprets  the 
equality  clause  in  a  much  narrower  sense.  There  is  to 
be  equality  only  in  the  distribution  of  the  Canal  dues. 
With  this  limitation,  it  becomes  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  find  a  principle  by  which  the  Canal  dues  are 
to  be  determined.  The  Treaty  says  that  they  are  to 
be  just  and  equitable.  But  in  reference  to  what  stan- 
dard? How  is  it  to  be  settled  whether  a  charge  of 
one  dollar  or  of  ten  dollars  a  ton  is  just  and  equitable? 
The  Panama  Canal  Act  itself  answers  the  question. 
It  provides  that  the  dues  shall  be  calculated  to  cover 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Canal,  and 
Sir  E.  Grey  cordially  agrees  with  this  principle.  The 
amount  required  annually  can  thus  be  estimated  fairly 
accurately,  and  the  gravamen  of  the  case  against  the 
Canal  Act  is  that  this  amount  is  disproportionately 
distributed.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  American 
ocean-going  shipping  will  not  bear  its  full  share  of  the 
total,  while  American  coastal  shipping  will  not  bear 
any  share  at  all. 

There  is,  then,  a  very  great  difference  between  a 
policy  of  remission  and  a  policy  of  subsidy.  Mr.  Taft 
is  wrong  in  arguing  that  they  come  to  the  same  thing. 
The  costs  of  a  policy  of  remission  would,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Canal  Act,  fall  upon  foreign  vessels  using 
the  Canal.  The  costs  of  a  policy  of  subsidy  would 
fall  on  the  United  States  Treasury.  To  us  the  dis- 
tinction is  vital.  About  half  of  the  world's  mercantile 
marine  sails  under  the  British  flag ;  under  the  Canal 
Act  Britain  would  thus  pay  about  50  cents  in  every 
dollar  of  preference  granted  to  American  vessels.  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  alternative  policy  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  regards  the  States  as  entirely  free  to 
pursue  the  whole  charge  would  fall  upon  the  American 
tax-payer. 

The  American  public  will  not  miss  so  obvious  a 
point.  The  question  will  be  raised  why  should 
America  swallow  her  own  law  and  submit  to  a  financial 
burden  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  Britain.  Why  not 
leave  things  as  they  are?  The  States  have  made  the 
Canal,  are  in  control  of  the  Canal,  and  have-passed  an 
Act  which  gives  them  the  utmost  advantage  out  of  the 
Canal.  No  doubt,  it  is  all  very  disagreable  to  Britain, 
but  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  American  legislature 
to  think  of  Britain's  feelings.  In  spite  of  the  protests 
uttered  when  the  Canal  Bill  was  passed,  we  believe 
that  these  considerations  would  tell  heavily  with  the 
American  electorate.  The  protests  were  weighty,  no 
doubt,  but  they  represented  the  views  rather  of  eminent 
individuals  than  of  a  great  mass  of  popular  opinion. 

In  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  affair,  the  "  New  York 
Tribune's"  comments  on  Sir  E.  Grey's  despatch 
are  interesting.  The  "  Tribune  "  takes  Sir  Edward's 
argument  and  carries  it  a  little  further.  It  starts 
from  the  British  emphatic  acceptance  of  the  Stairs' 
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right  to  grant  subsidies,  and  suggests  that  this 
method  is  unnecessarily  roundabout.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  is  to  give  money  to  American 
shipping  firms,  and  those  firms  are  to  hand  it  back 
again  as  dues  to  the  Canal  administration.  The  pro- 
cess would  be  shortened  if  the  Government  paid  the 
Canal  authorities  direct.  It  would  work  out  thus  : 
The  Canal  authorities  would  reduce  or  remit  tolls  in 
accordance  with  the  Canal  Act;  they  would  then  inform 
the  United  States  Treasury  of  the  sum  lost  in  this 
way,  and  the  Treasury  would  send  a  cheque  for  the 
amount.  By  this  means  the  British  contention  would 
be  accepted,  and  the  States  would  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Canal.  But  the  Canal 
Act  would  remain  on  the  statute  book.  All  that  would 
be  required  would  be  a  new  measure,  an  Appropria- 
tion Act  restoring  to  the  Canal  authorities  the  total 
rebate. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  come  to  almost  the 
same  thing  as  subsidies.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  It 
would  provide  shipping  companies  with  a  stronger 
inducement  than  the  subsidy  policy  could  offer  to  build 
their  ships  in  America  and  sail  them  under  the  American 
flag.  For  it  would  substitute  a  certainty  for  a  specu- 
lation. The  subsidy  might  be  granted,  but  the  tolls 
would  necessarily  be  paid.  Acceptance  of  a  proposal 
on  the  "  Tribune's  "  lines  would  thus  place  Britain  at 
a  disadvantage,  under  which  she  would  not  labour 
were  the  subsidy  policy  adopted.  It  is,  therefore,  Sir 
E.  Grey's  duty  to  stand  fast  to  the  lines  laid  down  in 
his  despatch,  and  not  to  make  a  new  departure  by  way 
of  enabling  Mr.  Bryce  to  clear  things  up  before  he 
leaves  Washington.  If  Mr.  Taft  accepts  the  British 
view,  well  and  good  ;  if  he  does  not,  let  us  wait  until 
Dr.  Wilson  comes  into  office.  It  may  suit  Dr. 
Wilson's  book  to  send  a  losing  case  to  arbitration,  and 
have  the  work  of  a  Republican  Senate  censured  by 
European  jurists.  In  any  case  he  is  master  of  the 
situation,  for  with  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
Mr.  Taft  can  do  nothing  without  his  goodwill.  Let  us, 
then  tell  Mr.  Taft  that  he  must  do  what  Britain  asks 
or  we  will  wait  for  Dr.  Wilson. 


THE  HELPLESS,  THE  UNFORTUNATE,  AND 
THE  LOAFER. 

IT  is  pretty  certain  that  the  present  Government 
will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  Poor  Law 
Reform.  It  could  not  if  it  would.  It  has  too 
much  on  its  hands  already,  and  is  virtually  pledged 
to  other  more  exciting  business  in  future.  They 
cannot  go  to  the  country  on  Poor  Law  Reform. 
So  if  this  greatest  of  State  social  questions  is  to  be 
tackled,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  done  by  a  Unionist 
Government.  It  is  also  almost,  in  fact  quite,  certain 
that  the  next  Unionist  Government  will  do  it.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  the  Unionist  'Social  Reform  Com- 
mittee's Report,*  just  issued,  has  more  than  academic 
significance.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  sponsor  for  this  report,  and  it  is  not 
likely,  when  a  Unionist  Poor  Law  Bill  is  introduced 
into  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Smith  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  It  is  therefore  well  worth  the  while  of 
friends,  foes,  and  critics  alike  to  take  it  seriously.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  that  it  can  easily 
be  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  actual  Bill.  It  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  mere  generalising,  which  is  easy  on 
every  matter,  and  perhaps  easiest  of  all  on  this.  Any- 
body who  knows  anything  personally  of  these  ques- 
tions of  destitution  and  State-aid  will  see  at  once  that 
here  is  expert  work,  the  outcome  of  thought  suggested 
and  tested  by  experience  as  well  as  the  study  of  books, 
blue  and  other.  It  is  a  complicated  business,  pain- 
fully so,  and  one  may  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Hills  and 
Mr.  Maurice  Woods  for  putting  the  scheme  so  simply. 

•  "  Poor  Law  Reform:  a  Practical  Programme."  Explained 
by  J.  W.  Hills  M.P.  and  Maurice  Woods  ;  with  Introduction  by 
the  Rij;ht  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith  K.C.  M.P.  London:  West  Strand 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.    1912.    Is.  net. 


As  they  state  it,  the  plan  is  easily  intelligible,  and 
should  be  interesting  to  all.  It  is  a  matter  which  no 
educated  man  or  woman  lias  a  right  to  ignore.  Indeed 
few  can,  if  they  would,  for  they  heed  it  by  paying 
rates.  In  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  of  those  for 
whom,  if  in  no  other  way,  this  plan  would  provide, 
they  should  read  this  Report.  For  Unionists,  of 
course,  it  has  a  special  interest.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
provide  every  worker  on  our  side  with  one  answer  if 
challenged  as  to  what  Tories  are  doing  and  thinking 
about  social  reform.  A  certain  amount  of  useful 
social  legislation  is  the  one  item  to  this  Government's 
credit,  so  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  making  the 
most  of  it  and  trying,  on  the  strength  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, to  get  themselves  accepted  as  the  only  social 
reform  party,  whereas  history  shows  this  to  be  their  first 
attempt  in  that  direction,  barring  a  brief  spurt  under 
Palmers  ton,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  was  not 
inaptly  described  as  a  Tory  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal 
majority.  In  the  days  of  the  Liberal  Saints  their  party 
was  actively  opposed  to  social  reform,  and  Gladstone 
never  cared  a  straw  about  it.  He  did  not  regard  his 
Education  Act  as  social  reform  as  we  now  use  the  term. 
Neither  indeed  was  it.  By  reforming  the  Poor  Law  the 
Tory  party  will  simply  be  carrying  on  its  tradition. 

One  is  glad  to  get  beyond  the  stage  when  the  only 
question  asked  in  these  matters  was  whether  you  were 
Majority  or  Minority.  This  Report  is  neither  and  both  ; 
its  authors  were  concerned  only  to  make  the  best 
practical  suggestion  they  could,  and  did  not  trouble  to 
consider  whether  it  came  under  one  head  or  the  other. 
It  is  interesting  to>  see,  whether  we  look  at  this  Report, 
the  Majority,  the  Minority,  or  that  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils Association,  how  completely  we  have  all  come  round 
from  the  sheerly  individualist  view.  The  idea  once  was 
that  a  man's  health  and  his  fortunes  were  his  own  look- 
out and  nobody's  else;  therefore  nobody  else  need 
trouble  about  them.  Unselfishness  and  humanity  en- 
tirely apart,  it  was  a  very  bad  calculation.  No  one  can 
be  all-sufficient  for  himself ;  his  comfort  and  wealth 
are  the  sum  of  contributions  by  all,  including  himself. 
Every  man  or  woman  that  is  disabled  from  making  his 
contribution  is  therefore  so  much  loss  to  every  other 
man  and  woman.  This  would  still  be  true,  if  others 
acknowledged  no  duty  to  him  and  did  nothing  for  him, 
leaving  him  to  starve  and  the  elements  to  bury  him. 
It  is  more  obviously  true,  when  nobody  dares  to  carry 
individualism  that  length.  If  you  admit  that  you  must 
at  any  rate  feed  him  enough  to  keep  him  alive  and 
a  roof  over  him,  no  matter  how  bad  a  time  you  give 
him  you  lose  on  the  turn,  if  he  does  nothing  for  you. 
Making  him  break  stones  takes  it  out  of  him  but  is 
really  no  good  to  you.  It  is  sterile  punishment.  It 
does  not  prevent  the  man  coming  for  his  dole ;  it  does 
not  reform  him  ;  it  does  not  produce  anything  of  any 
value.  That  so  ineconomic  a  plan  was  started  and 
persisted  in  is  explainable  only  on  the  theory  of  Poor 
Law  that  was  behind  it.  The  assumption  was  that  the 
person  who  applied  for  help  from  the  State,  or  indeed 
needed  it,  was  in  that  necessity  wholly  by  his  own 
fault.  He  was  an  offender  to  be  punished.  He 
was  to  be  deterred  from  coming  again  by  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  punishment — the  workhouse — - 
and  the  stigma  it  put  upon  him  for  ever  after.  It 
was  the  deliberate  design  to  stigmatise  everyone  who 
found  his  way  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  design  was 
rounded  off  by  practically  preventing  the  destitute  from 
getting  help  anywhere  else.  The  object  was  gained  ; 
the  workhouse  has  been  an  almost  indelible  stigma  ever 
since.  But  the  stigma  has  not  stopped  the  inflow  of 
applicants,  though  it  may  have  lessened  it,  while  it 
has  effectually  prevented  their  recovery.  This  plan 
could  not  be  a  social  success,  for  it  rested  on  an  untrue 
assumption.  Not  all  who  come  to  need  "  relief  "  are 
brought  to  it  by  their  own  fault  or  ever  were  :  the 
truth  being  simply  that  some  are  and  some  are  not. 

The  aged  have  always  been  the  largest  element  among 
recipients  of  poor  relief,  in  or  out.  Wages  in  many 
forms  of  labour  have  never  been  high  enough  to  allow 
the  labourer  to  save  enough  to  provide  for  his  old  age. 
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If  he  came  to  the  workhouse  when  he  was  old,  it  was  not 
his  fault.  But  he  was  stigmatised  all  the  same.  Also 
many  a  decent  and  industrious  workman  is  stranded  by 
unemployment  through  no  fault  of  his.  To  compel  him 
and  his  family  into  the  workhouse  under  the  same  con- 
demnation with  the  loafer  was  ruinous.  For  him  the 
game  was  up.  That  man  would  very  likely  degenerate 
and  become  a  more  or  less  constant  charge  on  the 
community.  Worse  than  all  was  to  cause  this  brand 
of  the  workhouse  to  descend  upon  the  children.  It 
assisted  to  produce  loafers.  The  right  way  is  to  assume 
neither  that  an  applicant  for  relief  is  to  blame  or  is 
not,  but  to  find  out  and  act  accordingly.  If  he  is,  treat 
him  as  an  offender  intelligently  :  punish  him  curatively. 
If  he  is  not,  receive  him  as  a  good  fellow  down  on  his 
luck.  Help  him  to  tide  over  a  bad  passage  in  such  a 
way  that  he  shall  no  more  feel  stigmatised  by  the  help 
he  has  received  from  the  State  than  a  man  of  a  richer 
class  feels  shame  at  having  had  to  borrow  at  some 
time  in  his  life  to  get  round  an  awkward  corner. 
Was  Sir  James  Paget  humiliated  by  the  memory  of 
his  early  financial  difficulties?  Yet  he  was  for  some 
long  time  precisely  in  the  position  which  would  have 
brought  the  working  man  to  the  workhouse  or  at  any 
rate  to  apply  for  relief. 

The  plan  of  the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Com- 
mittee's Report  has  a  real  chance  of  success  and 
of  providing  something  like  a  remedy  for  des- 
titution problems  because  it  is  based  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  these  facts  and  not  on  untrue  generalisa- 
tions. It  makes  cardinal  the  distinction  between  the 
unfortunate,  the  helpless,  and  the  loafer.  The  aged, 
the  children,  and  the  sick,  who  are  helpless,  will  be 
treated  as  such,  not  as  offenders.  The  child  of  parents 
in  a  workhouse  will  take  its  place  in  school  like  any 
other  child — under  no  stigma.  The  Poor-Law  school 
will  disappear.  The  old — not  otherwise  provided  for — 
will  be  looked  after  in  "  homes  " — converted  workhouse 
buildings,  perhaps,  used  for  this  purpose  only.  The 
sick  destitute  will  be  treated  simply  as  sick,  like  any 
other  patients,  by  one  health  authority  for  all  purposes. 
The  Poor-Law  aged,  the  Poor-Law  sick,  and  the  Poor- 
Law  child  will  at  last  disappear.  The  man  who  comes 
for  relief  and  is  not  helpless  will  be  assisted  to  find 
work  and  trained  to  a  trade  if  he  has  none.  If  that  man 
gets  work,  he  will  not  come  back  as  a  charge  on  the 
State  and  will  start  again  with  no  stigma  upon  him.  If 
a  man  will  not  take  a  place  found  for  him  or  is  known 
to  be  a  loafer,  he  will  be  punished  by  despatch  to  a 
penal  colony,  where  he  will  have  to  work  very  hard 
indeed,  but  not  at  useless  work,  and  be  subject  to 
discipline.  But  he  cannot  be  sent  to  a  penal  colony 
except  under  a  magistrate's  order.  This  is  how  the 
plan  will  work  if  the  machinery  answers.  That  we 
propose  to  examine  in  a  second  article.  Meantime  it 
will  be  clear  that  if  the  soheme  works  as  intended, 
it  will  be  an  immense  improvement  on  things  as  they 
are  now. 


THE  CITY. 

"\  17"  ALL  STREET  has  pushed  itself  into  the  lime- 
**  light  with  a  vengeance  this  week.  The 
mysterious  slump  in  Union  Pacifies  is  easily  first 
among  the  features  of  the  Stock  Markets.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  its  decision  that  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  must  relinquish  its  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  the  market  was  not  seriously  affected,  and 
when  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  Union  Pacific's 
earnings  for  the  year  ended  30  June  was  published  the 
quotation  remained  relatively  firm.  But  this  week 
there  has  been  tremendous  selling  of  the  favourite 
Harriman  stock,  and  no  wholly  satisfactory  cause  has 
been  discovered.  Unquestionably  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  raises  several  legal  problems,  but  the  broad 
effect  of  it  is  that  the  company's  interest  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  must  be  sold  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific's 
interest  in  the  Central  Pacific,  which  is  a  natural  and 
essential  continuation  of  the  Union  Pacific,  may  be 
purchased  by    the   last-named  company.      The  sole 


reason  why  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  acquired  control  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  to  get  hold  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  if  the  Union 
Pacific  sells  its  Southern  Pacific  stock  at  a  fair  price 
and  buys  the  Central  Pacific  no  serious  loss  will  accrue 
to  Union  Pacific  stockholders,  especially  as  experience 
has  proved  that  "  dissolution  "  of  Trusts  in  the  United 
States  has  been  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental  to 
stockholders'  interests. 

Perhaps  it  is  feared  that  the  Union  Pacific  will  not 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  its  Southern  Pacific  stock 
at  a  compulsory  sale  to  be  effected  within  three  months. 
Southern  Pacifies  have  kept  remarkably  firm  while  the 
sister  stock  was  collapsing,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
buying  of  Southern  Pacifies  has  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  selling  of  Unions. 

The  publication  of  the  Union  Pacific's  annual  report 
provided  no  reason  for  the  demoralisation.  The  figures 
were,  in  fact,  better  than  the  preliminary  statement 
issued  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  best  explanation  of  the 
slump  is  that  big  operators  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  unsettlement  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion to  smash  the  Union  Pacific  market.  The  indis- 
position of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  may  have  encouraged 
such  operations,  and  another  influence  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  fact  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co.,  the 
bankers  and  financial  advisers  of  the  Harriman  group, 
are  engaged  in  arranging  a  loan  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. This  transaction  at  a  time  when  Wall 
Street  is  confronted  with  severe  monetary  stringency 
has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  One 
group  of  speculators  in  Wall  Street  has  recently 
secured  large  profits  on  a  bull  campaign  in  certain 
industrial  stocks,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  mem- 
bers are  now  employing  their  energies  on  the  bear  tack 
— and  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  European  markets  were  already  in  a  nervous 
state  owing  to  rumours  that  the  international  situation 
gives  greater  cause  for  anxiety  than  is  generally 
acknowledged,  and  the  slump  in  Union  Pacifies,  in 
which  European  investors  are  considerably  interested, 
was  an  additional  disturbing  influence.  Fortunately 
the  speculative  account  for  the  rise  in  all  markets  is 
very  small.  Otherwise  serious  losses  would  have  been 
shown. 

As  it  is,  business  has  simply  dried  up.  Even  the 
volume  of  investment  demand  has  seriously  diminished. 
Consols  have  slipped  back  owing  to  the  counter- 
attractions  of  several  high-class  new  issues.  Of  the 
Western  Australian  loan  the  underwriters  have  been 
required  to  take  up  44  per  cent.,  and  as  regards  the 
issue  of  Grand  Trunk  debentures  about  38  per  cent, 
has  gone  to  the  underwriters — results  which  must  be 
considered  quite  satisfactory. 

Business  in  Home  Rails  was  naturally  hindered  by 
the  renewal  of  labour  trouble  on  the  North  Eastern 
and  the  signs  of  unrest  among  the  men  on  the  Midland 
line.  Canadian  Pacifies  were  sold  from  Berlin,  where 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  loan  to  Austria, 
and  the  buying  of  Grand  Trunks  seems  to  have  ceased. 
In  the  Foreign  Railway  market  the  feature  was  renewed 
buying  of  San  Paulos,  which  advanced  sharply  on 
rumours  that  negotiations  had  been  concluded  for  the 
acquisition  of  control  of  the  line  by  the  Brazil  Railway 
interests. 

Rubber  shares  have  had  one  of  their  periodical 
upward  movements,  based  on  encouraging  statistics 
regarding  the  trade  outlook.  The  market,  however, 
failed  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  depression, 
and  a  reaction  was  probably  hastened  by  the  publica- 
tion of  statistics  compiled  to  show  that  Mr.  Lampard's 
calculations  were  rather  too  optimistic.  When  experts 
disagree  it  is  safer  to  accept  the  lower  estimates,  but 
there  are  many  good  judges  who  support  Mr.  Lam- 
pard's views. 

Mining  markets  have  been  prejudiced  by  selling  from 
the  Continent,  and  Copper  shares  were  particularly 
depressed  by  unfavourable  American  statistics  regard- 
ing the  metal  position. 

National  Telephone  deferred  stock  had  a  sharp  drop, 
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nervousness  being  shown  by  holders  now  that  the  arbi- 
tration proceedings  are  nearing  conclusion.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  competitive  systems  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  is  causing  further  selling  of  Marconis. 
In  the  Shipping  list  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  repeated 
denial  of  the  amalgamation  rumours  caused  a  decline 
in  P.  and  O.  deferred,  but  well-informed  market  men 
still  insist  that  stock  is  being  steadily  absorbed  by 
influential  interests  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
control.  In  any  event  there  is  no  need  for  holders  to 
sell  at  current  prices. 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  MINORITY  RIGHTS. 
By  the  Earl  Winterton  M.P. 

WHILE  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  engaged 
these  latter  weeks  in  guillotining,  with  merci- 
less monotony,  clause  upon  clause  of  the  Home  Rule 
and  Welsh  Church  Bills,  an  interesting  and  vital  dis- 
cussion has  been  proceeding  in  Standing  Committee 
"C"  upon  the  Trade  Union  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  Osborne  judgment.  Of 
all  the  important  controversial  measures  brought  in 
this  year,  this  is  the  only  one  upon  which  discussion 
has  been  free  and  unfettered  by  the  guillotine  or 
closure.  As  a  result,  although  the  debaters  have  not 
exceeded  a  dozen  on  each  side,  and  the  Unionists  on 
the  Committee,  generically  termed  "  lordlings  "  by  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  Press,  are  almost  all  young  in 
age  or  parliamentary  standing,  the  Bill  has  had  more 
real  consideration  than  other  measures  of  the  Session. 
Ministers  in  charge,  unable  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  guillotine,  have  been  compelled  to  disclose 
their  intentions  and  the  effect  of  the  Bill. 

Furiously  indignant  at  this  unwonted  innovation  in 
our  present  parliamentary  procedure,  the  Radical  Press 
and  several  self-constituted  champions  of  organised 
labour,  among  them,  delightfully  unconscious  of  any 
incongruity,  Sir  Courtenay  Warner  (whose  portrait, 
engaged  in  that  vile  sport  of  the  idle  rich,  pheasant 
shooting,  may  be  seen  in  at  least  two  of  last  week's 
illustrated  "  society  "  journals),  have  thought  fit  to 
accuse  Unionist  members  of  the  Committee  of  block- 
ing Trade  Union  legislation  and  wrecking  Trade 
Unions.  It  is  important  that  this  charge  should  be 
answered  at  once,  and  I  gladly  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  first  charge — obstruction — is  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  the  Chairman  only  once  accepting  a  closure 
motion  during  more  than  a  dozen  days  in  Committee  ; 
moreover,  quite  as  many  Labour  and  Liberal  members 
as  Unionists  have  joined  in  the  debates.  It  is  possible 
that  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, or  because  of  the  growing  dislike  of  this  "  pleases 
nobody  "  Bill  among  trade  unionists,  the  Government 
may  drop  the  Bill,  alleging  as  the  reason  the  length 
of  the  Committee  discussions,  thereby  endeavouring  to 
shift  unpopularity  on  our  shoulders.  Such  a  contention 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  reflexion.  The  Bill  will  be 
through  Committee  by  Christmas,  or  at  least  by  the 
first  week  in  January  ;  unless,  that  is,  the  Labour  party 
prolong  discussion  as  they  did  (probably  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  above)  at  the  sitting  of  last  Tuesday.  The 
Government  could  not  in  any  case  have  taken  the 
Report  and  Third  Reading  stage  in  the  House  before 
Christmas  without  destroying  their  plans  for  the  two 
big  Bills. 

Every  one  of  the  amendments  proposed  and  the 
speeches  made  by  Unionist  members  has  been  directed 
solely  towards  safeguarding  the  rights  of  trade 
unionists  themselves  under  the  new  conditions  which 
the  Bill  provides.  No  one  has  said  anything  in 
opposition  to  the  right  of  Trade  Unions  to  take  part 
in  politics.  The  questions  upon  which  the  Committee 
has  been  engaged  are  well  summed  up  in  a  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Norman  Craig  M.P.  K.C.,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  :  "  The  conditions  under  which  political 
activity  may  be  engaged  upon,  the  accurate  ascertain- 
ment of  the  true  opinion  of  members  of  the  Union, 


the  safeguards  to  protect  the  trade  unionist  who 
wants  his  Union  for  industrial  and  not  for  political 
purposes,  or  who,  though  in  community  for  industrial 
purposes  with  the  majority  of  his  Union,  is,  on  political 
questions,  in  a  minority — these  are  the  topics  which 
have  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee ". 

The  voting  has  not  gone  upon  purely  party  lines, 
but  the  Government  have  always  refused  to  accept  the 
smallest  safeguard  for  the  minority  in  the  Unions, 
and  indeed,  by  their  attitude,  have  made  it  even  pos- 
sible for  a  majority  in  a  union  to  be  "  rushed"  into 
supporting  a  Socialist  against  their  will.  Urged  on 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  himself  not  a  representa- 
tive of  labour  and  deeply  distrusted  by  thousands  of 
trade  unionists,  they  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
power  of  the  individual  member  of  the  union  to  make 
his  views  felt.  The  Bill  is  certain  to  cause  great 
resentment  amongst  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit  when  its  real  effect  is  known.  Thus  the  Bill 
as  it  stands  and  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  accept 
amendments  will  largely  frustrate  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  "contract  out" — said  by  Ministers  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Reading  to  be  a  condition  of 
the  Bill  co-equal  in  importance  with  the  legalising  of 
a  "  political  fund  ". 

I  referred  before  to  the  attempts  made  by  a  number 
of  Labour  and  Liberal  members  to  misrepresent  the 
attitude  of  the  Unionist  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  most  serious  of  these  occurs  in  a  leaflet  issued 
originally  on  the  eve  of  the  poll  of  the  Bolton  election, 
for  which  Mr.  Clement  Edwards  was  responsible.  In 
that  leaflet  he  brought  four  specific  charges  against  the 
Unionist  party,  alleging  that  they  proposed 

(1)  To  make  Trade  Unions  subject  to  Government 
inquisition. 

(2)  To  make  peaceful  picketing  unlawful. 

(3)  To  undo  the  Trades  Dispute  Act,  1906,  by 
making  the  funds  of  the  Unions  again  liable  for 
damages,  as  in  the  Taff  Vale  case. 

(4)  To  prevent  all  benefit  funds  of  Trade  Unions 
being  available  for  strike  pay  in  time  of  need. 

All  of  these  statements,  as  applied  to  Unionist 
members  of  Committee  "C",  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lord 
Wolmer  has,  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edwards 
published  in  the  Press,  pointed  this  out,  Mr.  Edwards 
has  neither  attempted  to  justify  his  statements  nor 
withdrawn  them.  As  for  Mr.  Edwards  (who,  with  his 
voracious  appetite  for  controversial  inaccuracy,  is  a 
worthy  follower  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
the  matter  may  be  left  there,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
the  attitude  of  Unionists  generally  towards  the  changed 
conditions  of  Trade  Unionism  should  be  fully  explained 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  will,  no  doubt,  take  the  opportunity 
to  do  this  in  one  of  his  forthcoming  speeches,  but  mean- 
while it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  party  as  a  whole 
has  admitted  the  principle  of  a  legalised  political  fund. 
The  rights,  however,  of  minorities  in  the  Unions  must 
be  rigidly  guarded,  and  also  great  care  exercised  to 
see  that  the  dwindling  efficiency  of  Trade  Unions  as 
instruments  of  collective  bargaining  between  employers 
and  employed  is  not  further  decreased.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  increasing  inability  of  trade  unionist 
leaders  to  induce  their  Unions  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ments that  they  have  made  is  coincident  with  the  com- 
paratively recent  attainment  of  direct  political  repre- 
sentation by  the  Unions.  It  is  doubtful  if  Trade 
Unions  have  not  lost  more  than  they  have  gained.  A 
Union,  whose  leaders  are  really  masters  in  their  own 
house,  able  to  call  and  settle  strikes,  is  in  an 
unassailable  position.  The  employers  are  bound  to 
listen  to  its  representatives.  The  pursuit  of  merely 
political  power  for  its  own  end,  while  largely  destroy- 
ing the  authority  (because  it  is  now  divided)  of  the 
leaders,  has  not  produced  the  corresponding  advantage 
of  a  parliamentary  party  strong  in  debating  ability  or 
statesmanlike  qualities.  If  it  had  brought  forth  a 
Bebel,  a  Jaures,  a  Hervd,  or  a  Debs  the  Independent 
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Labour  Party  might  have  justified  itself.  But  it  has 
not.  Its  one  man  of  marked  genius,  Mr.  Snowden,  is 
rigidly  excluded,  from  motives  of  childish  jealousy, 
from  the  leadership.  Of  its  recent  leaders,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  not  one  of  them  (were  it  not  the  rule  that 
leaders  and  ex-leaders  of  parties  are  called  on  when- 
ever they  rise)  would,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Lowther  of  calling-  those  whom  the  House  most 
wants  to  hear,  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  more  than  once 
in  four  times  when  they  rise.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  the  next  few  years  may  see  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  so-called  Independent  Labour  Party. 

But  organised  labour  representation  will  continue, 
and  Unionists  should  neither  depart  from  nor  forget 
their  traditional  attitude  of  friendliness  towards  Trade 
Unions.  It  was  the  Tory  party  which  encouraged  and 
the  conscienceless  commercialism  of  the  Whig  party 
which  thwarted  the  growth  of  Trade  Unions  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  lineal 
descendants  of  those  Whigs  throng  the  Government 
benches  above  the  gangway,  and  fill  the  Government 
honours  list  to-day.  It  is  impossible  that  for  long  the 
great  mass  of  trade  unionists  will  allow  their  parlia- 
mentary representation  to  be  prostituted  by  Whig  and 
Radical  alliances.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  the 
large  proportion  of  men  in  the  Unions,  who,  clinging 
to  the  industrial,  political,  and  general  rights  of  the 
Unions,  are  deeply  opposed  to  Socialist  and  anti- 
national  sentiment,  will  long  remain  inarticulate. 

The  fight,  therefore,  on  Committee  "  C  "  between 
a  Socialist  caucus,  supported  by  a  pliant  Liberal 
Attorney-General,  and  those  who  desire  to  give  trade 
unionists  a  free  and  unfettered  right  of  choice  of  the 
lines  their  political  action  should  follow,  is  of  more  than 
ephemeral  importance,  and  deserves,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  the  attention  and  general  support  of  the 
party. 

FOR  WALES  AND  THE   CHURCH .* 
By  the  Hon.  W.  Ormsby-Gore  M.P. 

THE  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  the  senior  of  the  four 
Welsh  bishops,  is  equally  well  known  as  an 
exact  scholar  and  as  a  redoubtable  controversialist. 
In  the  fight  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  Church 
he  was  the  foremost  figure  in  1895,  and  to-day  he 
ranks  with  his  brother  of  S.  David's  as  primus  inter 
pares  in  defence  of  the  historic  faith  in  Wales.  Never- 
theless, throughout  his  large  episcopate  he  has  never 
been  an  extreme  partisan  ;  a  man  of  broad  culture  and 
a  liberal  mind;  a  Welshman  of  Welshmen,  he  has 
always  proved  himself  a  moderator  and  an  advocate  of 
statesmanlike  compromise  where  compromise  is  pos- 
sible. It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  significant  that 
upon  the  questions  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
ment  his  attitude  is  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
and  adamant  hostility  to  both  proposals.  His  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  compromise  upon  the  education  ques- 
tion, and  the  more  or  less  intimate  personal  relation- 
ship he  has  always  maintained  with  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  have  often  caused  some  of  his 
most  stalwart  supporters  to  wonder;  but  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  followed  his  career  more  closely  and 
of  those  who  read  his  new  book  now  under  review 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bishop  will  go  down 
to  history  as  a  most  determined  and  single-minded 
champion  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

"  Landmarks  in  the  History  of  the  Welsh  Church  " 
fulfils  two  valuable  purposes.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
a  complete  and  final  answer  to  the  gross  historical 
inaccuracies  of  Mr.  McKenna  and  to  the  travesty  of 
Welsh  ecclesiastical  history  delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  gives  to  historians  and  to  the  general  reader  a  most 
lucid  and  succinct  oulline  of  the  results  of  some  of 
the  Bishop's  never-ending  research  work  among  the 
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records  of  his  diocese.  Many  new  facts  of  importance 
are  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time,  particularly  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  of  Non- 
conformity during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Bishop  deals  almost  entirely  with  those  periods  of 
Church  history  which  form  the  basis  of  controversy. 
The  first  six  chapters  deal  with  the  origins  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Church  in  the  early  ages  before  the 
twelfth  century.  Some  of  the  evidences  of  early  tithe 
and  early  glebe  from  the  books  of  S.  Chad  and  Llan 
Dav,  endowments  still  many  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  the  churches  to  which  they  were  given,  are  striking 
answers  to  Mr.  McKenna's  "  freak  "  theory  of  the 
origin  of  tithe  and  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith's  "  frantic  "  theory 
of  the  conditions  under  which  glebe  was  granted.  But 
even  more  important  are  the  Bishop's  historical  evi- 
dences as  to  the  early  and  voluntary  union  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land. He  sums  it  up  at  the  opening  of  his  chapter  on 
Disestablishment,  "  It  has  been  shown,  upon  evidence 
that  no  scholar  can  dispute,  that  the  fusion  of  the 
British  and  Anglican  Churches  was  brought  about  more 
than  eleven  centuries  ago  by  the  working  forces  that 
were  in  their  essence  religious  and  not  in  any  sense 
political ;  and  that  this  fusion  was  not  suddenly  or 
violently  achieved,  but  the  result  of  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  mission.  This  voluntary  amal- 
gamation, while  it  united  the  two  Churches,  has  never 
obliterated  the  title  of  the  Church  in  Wales  to-day  to 
be  regarded  as  being  in  legitimate  historical  succession 
to  the  Church  of  Teilo,  Kentigern,  David  and  Deiniol." 
From  the  early  Middle  Ages  we  are  taken  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  Bishop  shows  with  what  tenacity  the 
Welsh  people  clung  to  remnants  of  the  old  customs, 
and  also  how  much  the  Welsh  Church  and  the  Welsh 
people  also  suffered  from  the  disendowment  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  manufacture  of  lay  impropriators. 
Not  that  the  monasteries  in  Wales  were  unimpeach- 
able, for  they,  and  not  the  secular  clergy  of  the  parish 
churches,  represented  Norman  or  alien  influence  in  the 
Church,  and  these  non- Welshmen  frequently  absorbed 
the  slender  revenues  of  the  Welsh  churches. 

But  it  is  to  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion — the 
Commonwealth,  as  it  is  usually  called — that  we  must 
turn  to  find  the  saddest  record  of  oppression  and  spolia- 
tion meted  out  to  the  Church  under  the  strokes  of  "  old 
Cromwell  ' '  and  his  myrmidons.  There  topk  place  the 
usual  sort  of  outrage — they  stabled  their  horses  in  the 
choir  of  S.  Asaph  Cathedral  and  used  the  font  as  a  pig 
trough  ;  they  broke  into  Llandaff  while  the  Holy  Com- 
munion was  being  celebrated,  drank  the  Communion 
wine  and  put  up  a  weaver  to  denounce  the  Church — 
doubtless  in  language  similar  to  the  denunciations  of 
the  Church  by  Nonconformists  such  as  Mr.  Ellis 
Griffith  of  to-day.  But  these  outrages  were  nothing 
compared  with  the  steady,  persistent  tyranny  of  perse- 
cution which  dogged  the  life  of  the  Church  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Urged  on  by  the  violence  of  Vavasour 
Powell — excellently  described  by  the  Bishop  as  "  half 
fanatic,  half  rogue  " — the  lay  Commissioners  plundered 
and  harried  the  Church  without  mercy.  Of  course 
they  feathered  their  own  nests,  and  in  the  two  years 
1650  and  165 1  they  only  accounted  for  ^19,936  out  of 
over  ^40,000  that  they  received.  The  people  of  Wales 
petitioned  Parliament,  but  this  was  treated  as  their 
petition  has  been  treated  by  the  Liberal  Government 
to-day,  except  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
reprisals  against  the  petitioners  were  more  vigorous. 
The  wording  of  the  petition  of  the  parishioners  of 
Guilsfield,  in  the  county  of  Montgomeryshire,  in  the 
year  1652  illustrates  the  conditions  of  parish  after 
parish  in  Wales  under  Cromwell.  Their  minister, 
Edward  Ellis,  an  able  divine,  was  "  sequestered  ", 
and  after  his  departure  they  continued  without  any 
minister  at  all  :  "  without  Communion,  without  bap- 
tism, visitingc  of  the  sick,  or  forme  of  a  Church  amongst 
us,  the  doores  of  the  Church  being  commonly  shut  on 
the  Lords  day.  That  these  sacred  rights  are  not 
only  withheld,  but  invectives  published  against  such 
as  shall  minister  them  to  us,  by  ambulatory  preachers, 
who  tell  us  their  sermons  are  sufficient  for  salvation, 
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and  recompense  enough  for  the  tythe  which  we  pay, 
which  is  exacted  of  us  with  all  rigor.  The  service  of 
God  is  by  this  means  much  decayed,  religion  scan- 
dalised, and  men's  minds  thrust  upon  sad  and  danger- 
ous apprehensions  and  perplexities  ".  Nothing  too 
harsh  can  be  said  against  Puritan  treatment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales.  As  the  Bishop  writes,  "  the  effect 
upon  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  produced 
by  such  a  time  of  chaos  must  have  been  great  and  last- 
ing. All  the  known  rules  of  clerical  discipline  and 
order  were  suddenly  changed  or  abolished  ;  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  Church  left  a  wide  gap  in 
the  lives  of  the  people ;  Baptism  and  Confirmation 
ceased  ;  the  Holy  Communion  was  rarely  and  in  some 
places  never  celebrated  ;  the  children  were  untaught, 
and  the  sick  and  the  dying  were  not  ministered  to. 
There  was  not  a  single  ordination  in  the  Church  in 
Wales  between  the  years  1644  and  1660.  .  .  .  Many 
clergy  returned  to  find  their  homes  desolated,  their 
benefices  despoiled,  their  churches  encrusted  with  the 
squalor  of  ten  years'  neglect,  their  schools  closed,  their 
most  staunch  neighbours  and  friends  impoverished  or 
in  exile,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  worship  and  Church 
order  destroyed  or  in  abeyance.  Few  have  realised  the 
magnitude  of  the  paralysis  which  fell  upon  the  Church 
in  Wales  at  this  period  ". 

The  Church  in  Wales  has  always  been  miserably 
poor  and  under-endowed.  In  1712  the  records  show 
that  in  Wales  there  were  883  benefices.  Of  these 
eighty-three  were  under  £10  a  year,  122  more  under 
£20  a  year,  and  119  under  ^30  a  year.  About  three- 
quarters  of  them  were  under  ^80  a  year.  Neverthe- 
less, the  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  of  revivals  ; 
and  the  Church  boasted  within  her  ranks  Griffith  Jones 
of  Llandowror,  the  contemporary  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley.  One  important  difference  separates  Griffith 
Jones  from  Whitefield.  He  was  a  Welshman  and 
taught  the  people  in  their  own  language — the  language 
which  the  Church  had  saved.  As  the  Bishop  puts  it, 
"  Bishop  Morgan  not  only  gave  the  Welsh  people  their 
Bible,  but  also  resuscitated  and  reformed  the  ancient 
language  of  Cymry.  Under  his  magic  hand  what  had 
been  a  dying  patois  became  a  living  and  a  literary 
speech  ".  The  Bishop  shows  a  wise  moderation  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  revivals.  As  he  points  out,  with  reti- 
cence but  with  due  warning,  the  moral  condition  of 
Wales  at  the  time  of  the  great  Nonconformist  revival 
meetings  of  the  nineteenth  century  gives  grave  cause 
for  reflexion.  It  will  be  news  to  many  that  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
The  visitation  returns  for  his  diocese  reveal  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  number  of  Nonconformists  in  Wales  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  separation  of  the  Methodist  societies  from 
the  Church  in  181 1  that  the  Nonconformists  formed  any 
considerable  section  of  the  Welsh  people. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  book,  as  well  as  several 
valuable  appendices,  deal  largely  with  various  aspects 
of  the  present  Disestablishment  controversy.  To-day 
the  Church  in  Wales  faces  the  greatest  crisis  in  her 
history,  and  the  Welsh  people  are  being  asked  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  repudiate  and  despoil  "  yr  hen 
fam  ",  the  old  mother.  Had  Welshmen  the  true  facts, 
so  clearly  and  impartially  stated  in  this  book,  before 
them,  there  would  be  little  fear  what  their  answer  would 
be.  Their  decision  would  not  be  with  Sir  A.  Moritz 
Mond,  against  whom  the  Bishop  is  justifiably  indignant 
for  styling  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  "We, 
the  Welsh  people".  "Landmarks  in  the  History  of 
the  Welsh  Church  "  is  undoubtedly  the  standard  work 
upon  Church  defence. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

By  Filson  Young. 

^HRISTMAS  shopping  is  an  invention  of  the  devil 
^  whereby  people  are  induced  to  purchase  things 
that  are  of  no  value,  and  give  them  to  other  people 
who  do  not  want  them.    It  has  also  the  effect,  during 


any  of  the  four  weeks  preceding  Christmas,  of  turning 
the  purchase  of  any  simple  article  in  a  shop  into  an 
adventure  that  is  something  between  a  battle  and  a 
nightmare.  For  the  shopkeeper  at  this  season  thinks 
it  necessary  to  put  into  the  background  the  more  or 
less  useful  things  which  it  is  his  habit  to  sell,  and  to 
import  into  his  shop  a  quantity  of  flimsy  rubbish  known 
as  "  The  Season's  Goods  ",  "  Suitable  Gifts  for 
Xmas  ",  "Useful  Presents",  and  "Artistic  Gifts". 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  articles  is  either  useful, 
artistic,  or  seasonable.  Most  of  them  are  substantive 
lies,  made  to  look  passably  like  the  thing  which  they 
imitate  for  about  a  week.  After  that,  fortunately,  they 
begin  to  disintegrate ;  for  if  Christmas  gifts  were  not 
of  a  perishable  nature  the  world  would  soon  be  piled 
so  high  with  rubbish  and  shams  that  no  true  or  genuine 
thing  could  exist  on  it.  Here  and  there  this  transitory 
nature  of  the  Christmas  gift  causes  distress,  as  when 
the  deluded  recipient  finds  the  gorgeous  present  coming 
to  pieces  in  his  hands  at  the  first  attempt  to  put  it  to 
genuine  use  ;  but  it  is  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real 
affliction.  Here  and  there,  in  the  darker  corners  of 
any  house,  you  may  come  upon  the  Christmas  present 
of  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  state  of  arrested  decay  ;  and 
a  grisly  relic  it  is.  Parts  of  it  resemble  plush,  and 
other  parts  tarnished  gold  or  silver,  other  parts  are 
almost  unrecognisable ;  but  careful  examination  will 
probably  reveal  it  as  a  representation  of  a  pig  stooping 
over  a  trough,  and  bearing  a  label  with  the  legend 
"  For  what  we  are  about  to  receive  ".  What  was 
it.-  purpose?  Was  it  a  pen-wiper,  or  a  receptacle 
for  pins,  or — for  we  must  not  flinch  in  our  re- 
search— was  it  possibly  intended  to  contain  salt  upon 
the  table,  or  was  it  an  ash  tray?  Even  echo  does  not 
answer. 

I  have  before  me  several  advertisements  on  a  page 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  all  purporting  to  give  me  real 
assistance  in  the  choice  of  Christmas  presents.  Here 
is  a  list  from  one  of  them,  headed  "  Suitable  Xmas 
Gifts  "  :  carpets  and  rugs,  fancy  linens,  down  quilts, 
children's  chairs,  antiques,  gramophones,  oriental 
ware,  clocks  and  bronzes,  electric  lamps,  fancy  goods. 
Of  course  I  am  greatly  helped  by  this.  I  have  now 
merely  to  decide  for  myself  whether  I  shall  give  my 
friend  some  fancy  linen,  a  child's  chair,  a  carpet,  or 
an  electric  lamp.  What  I  will  not  buy  in  any 
circumstances  is  fancy  goods.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  are,  but  I  know  them  to  be  the  abomination 
of  desolation ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  shop- 
keeper's name  for  the  things  which  he  cannot  even  pre- 
tend are  of  any  use,  and  which  do  not  even  look  like 
anything  else  on  earth.  Fancy  Goods  !  In  what  deso- 
late fancy  are  they  conceived  ;  to  what  degraded  fancv 
do  they  appeal?  And  here  is  a  nasty  thing  :  "  Caned 
fire-screen.  In  birch,  stained  walnut,  reproduced  from 
quaint  old  model".  It  is  not  itself  quaint,  or  old,  or 
walnut,  you  see  ;  and  it  is  of  course  flimsy  and  perish- 
able ;  one  of  those  turned  knobs  will  almost  instantlv 
disappear,  and  it  will  ultimately  be  found  kicking  about 
in  some  dark  corner,  and  will  trip  up  some  unoffending 
housemaid  whose  indigent  employer  has  failed  to  keep 
up  her  Insurance  book,  and  will  consequently  be  heavily 
fined  and  have  to  maintain  her  for  a  long  time  in  hos- 
pital, so  that  he  will  be  ultimately  ruined  and  his  chil- 
dren go  begging  in  the  streets. 

And  here  is  another  list  of  suggestions  also  called 
"Useful  Presents"  :  attache-cases,  book-carriers,  hand- 
bags, writing-cases,  card-tables,  "  library  requisites  of 
every  description  ".  These,  if  you  are  unlucky  enough 
to  receive  them  all,  may  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
You  may  either  put  the  writing-case  in  the  book-carrier, 
and  carry  it,  or  you  may  put  the  hand-bag  into  the 
attache-case  and  pretend  that  you  are  an  Attache,  or 
you  may  fold  up  the  book-carrier  tightly,  put  it  in  the 
hand-bag,  and  put  both  it  and  the  writing-case  into  the 
attache-case,  and  lay  it  on  the  card-table.  As  for  the 
library  requisites,  you  had  better  leave  them  alone.  The 
greatest  outrage  I  have  ever  suffered  was  in  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Christmas  gift  in  the  form  of  a  thing  which 
I  imagine  to  have  been  a  library  requisite.  It  was  a 
mauve  box  which  purported  to  be  of  leather,  but  in 
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fact  was  fabricated  in  some  preparation  of  dyed  paper. 
It  had  an  imitation  gold  clasp  which  broke  off  as  I 
opened  it.  My  deepest  misgivings  wer-e  fulfilled.  It 
contained  three  compartments,  one  of  them  filled  with 
many-coloured  balls  resembling  small  marbles,  which 
on  investigation  proved  to  be  an  impure  kind  of  sealing- 
wax.  Another  compartment  contained  an  ugly  little 
instrument  of  imitation  silver,  in  which  the  balls  were 
supposed  to  be  melted  ;  another  a  seal,  engraved  with 
the  initial  letter  of  my  name  and  fitted  with  a  handle 
made  of  some  explosive  substance,  pretending  to  be  a 
precious  stone.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  only  moment 
of  doubt  and  disappointment  I  ever  knew  with  regard 
to  my  secretary;  for  when  I  asked  her  to  take  it  away 
and  have  it  destroyed,  she  said  she  would  like  to  keep 
it. 

But  the  crowning  terror  of  Christmas  time  is  the 
Calendar.  Here  it  is,  of  course,  on  the  page  in  front 
of  me  :  "  Beautiful  Art  Calendars  ".  You  know  them. 
There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  shop  which  does  not  at 
this  time  include  in  its  wares  a  collection  of  calendars  ; 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  ugly  or  false  thing  which  cannot 
be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  calendar.  The  most 
familiar  form,  and  not  the  least  offensive,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  large  sheets  of  stiff  paper  held  together  by  a 
coloured  ribbon,  by  which  they  are  to  be  suspended  on 
the  wall.  A  large  legend  in  some  kind  of  base  letter- 
ing will  probably  announce  that  it  is  "  To  give  you 
Greeting  ".  Underneath  will  be  the  word  "  January  ", 
with  a  photogravure  picture  of  an  old  woman  collecting 
sticks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church,  with  either  a 
line  of  verse  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  a  sentence  from  some  prose  work  expressive  of  stal- 
wart purpose  in  life.  And  somewhere  in  the  corner 
there  will  be  a  faint  little  table  of  the  days  of  the 
month.  What  may  be  on  the  other  sheets  hardly 
matters,  for  even  in  the  most  pious  home  the  calendar 
is  abandoned  long  before  the  middle  of  the  year  has 
come.  Through  January  it  hangs  crookedly  from  a  gas 
bracket ;  and  through  February  also  the  January  legend 
and  picture  are  still  exposed  ;  because  the  mechanical 
problem  of  turning  the  front  page  over  the  blue  ribbon 
is  regarded  as  insoluble,  and  to  tear  it  off  would  be 
to  spoil  the  calendar.  Late  in  February,  having  become 
darker  round  the  edges  and  curling  hideously,  and 
having  collected  a  deposit  of  dust,  it  is  removed  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  February  page  is  exposed,  revealing 
a  woodland  scene  through  which  a  little  girl  in  a  red 
cap  is  wending  her  solitary  way  carrying  a  basket. 
And  having  thus  existed  throughout  March,  curled  by 
the  kitchen  heat  almost  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
it  is  suddenly  removed  on  a  cleaning  day,  is  never 
replaced,  and  disappears  thenceforth  from  the  sight  of 
man.  But  that  is  only  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
the  Christmas  calendar.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  little  book  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp  "  for  the 
waistcoat  pocket  ",  which  will  subsequently  be  found 
in  the  kind  of  drawer  in  which  servants  keep  wire  and 
corks  and  dusters  and  string  and  brushes.  Or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  a  church  tower4  or  a  stuffed 
plush  bear  with  eyes  made  of  beads,  or  a  very  expen- 
sive leather  case,  or  a  pipe,  or  a  little  boat  with  sails, 
or  a  framed  picture  with  the  calendar  inserted  in  the 
frame — of  anything  at  all,  in  fact. 

This  is  not  a  nice  spirit  in  which  to  write  of  Christ- 
mas presents  ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  the  shopman's 
idea  of  Christmas  to  which  I  take  exception.  I  object 
to  its  seizure  and  exploitation  as  a  great  commercial 
event.  There  is  no  joy  in  that  or  any  real  good  for 
anybody.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  give  employment  to 
people  in  making  rubbish,  and  it  is  as  a  lover  of  this 
season  that  I  am  grieved  to  see  it  made  a  festival  of 
ugliness  and  imposture.  A  world  that  sits  surrounded 
by  a  collection  of  sham  articles — sham  in  substance, 
base  in  design,  false  in  sentiment,  and  vain  in  purpose, 
is  putting  too  much  on  the  bells  when  it  asks  them  to 
"  ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  ". 


"TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA." 
By  John  Palmer. 

""PHESE  reasonings  ",  sayeth  Milton  in  "  An 
Apology  for  Smectymnus ",  "together  with  a 
certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness,  and 
self-esteem — kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents 
of  mind  beneath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  him- 
self that  can  agree  to  salable  and  unlawful  prostitu- 
tions." There,  for  you,  is  Mr.  William  Poel  fitted 
with  a  farewell  peroration.  He  has  chosen  fitly  to 
retire  from  pioneer  work  of  thirty  years  with  colours 
nailed.  All,  at  the  King's  Hall,  is  "niceness  of 
nature"  and  "honest  haughtiness".  You  may  pro- 
foundly disagree  with  Mr.  Poel's  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare's  mysterious  tragedy.  But  you  must  con- 
tinually admire  the  consistency  of  thought  and  fancy 
with  which  his  interpretation  is  imposed  upon  your  pro- 
testing soul.  At  the  King's  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening 
there  were  "no  salable  and  unlawful  prostitutions"; 
but  a  noble  flattery  of  the  spectator.  The  audience 
might  honestly  feel  it  was  being  treated  as  an  audience 
of  intelligent  and  imaginative  beings.  It  was  an  un- 
usual and  an  agreeable  sensation.  Sir  Pandarus,  in 
many  theatres,  does  not  appear  in  the  play ;  he  is  on 
duty  in  the  wings  as  stage-manager.  But  Mr.  William 
Poel  on  Tuesday  evening,  playing  Pandar,  placed  his 
services  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
He  had  none  to  spare  for  ourselves. 

I  might  write  a  book  about  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  ; 
but  I  cannot  write  an  article.  Criticism  of  any  one 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  either  must  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  quoting  the  whole  play  in  support  of 
your  contention,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  or  it  is  useless. 
The  only  piece  of  Shakespearean  criticism  I  know  of 
in  English  literature,  valuable  for  itselt  alone,  is 
Morgann's  essay  upon  the  dramatic  character  of 
Falstaff,  wherein,  as  is  not  too  generally  known, 
Falstaff  appears  upon  abundant  testimony  as  a  man 
of  proven  valour.  No  one  may  read  Morgann's  essay 
(it  is  really  a  book)  without  coming  imaginatively  nearer 
to  Shakespeare's  Falstaff.  Morgann  accomplishes  his 
solitary  feat — never  before  attempted  and  never  after- 
wards accomplished — by  the  extremely  simple  method 
of  quoting  Falstaff  at  the  reader  till  the  reader's 
patience  and  the  significance  of  the  writer's  subject 
are  exhausted.  It  is  the  only  way  ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible except  in  a  big  book,  strictly  confined  to  a  single 
point  of  a  single  character  in  a  single  play.  As  to 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  ",  every  character  would  require 
several  volumes  according  as  your  theory  of  the  play 
varied  from  reading  to  reading.  I  have  fiercely  and 
conscientiously  held  five  theories  in  succession  about 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  ". 

For  Mr.  Poel's  theory  of  "Troilus  and  Cressida", 
that  governs  his  production  at  the  King's  Hall,  we 
may  return  to  Smectymnus  :  "I  judged  it  the  same 
fault  of  the  poet  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer, 
to  have  written  indecent  things  of  the  gods  ".  Mr. 
Poel  accepts  the  tragedy  as  Shakespeare's  solitary 
effort  to  be  cynical — an  extremely  successful  effort,  as 
it  would  appear  at  the  King's  Hall.  Without  infring- 
ing upon  any  one  of  my  five  theories  I  might  perhaps, 
for  fairness'  sake,  confess  that  I  very  heartily  differ 
from  Mr.  Poel.  Very  roughly  speaking,  the  difference 
is  this — that  Mr.  Poel  does  Shakespeare  the  honour  of 
believing  that  he  almost  entirely  succeeded  in  writing 
a  cynical  play,  whereas  I  do  Shakespeare  the  honour 
of  believing  that  he  almost  entirely  failed.  Narrowing 
our  difference  to  a  single  point,  it  appears  in  all  its 
stark  immensity — as  differences  invariably  do  when 
they  arc  narrowed.  Mr.  Poel,  I  imagine,  is  cheerfully 
ready  to  maintain  that  Miss  Edith  Evans'  Cressida  is 
entirely  right;  I  maintain  it  is  entirely  wrong. 
Crcssid  has  become  for  me,  not  without  a  pondered 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  line  of  her  part, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  figures. 
That  she  is  wanton  deepens,  not  impairs,  the  appeal  of 
her  story.  Crcssid  is  not,  of  profession,  the  conscious, 
practising  and  affected  harlot.  Shcisborn — not  made — 
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a  wanton.  In  the  politer  phrase  of  the  day,  she  is 
"  over-sexed  ".  Her  vows  to  Troilus  are  burning  sin- 
cerity. She  made  them  to  the  first  man  as  sincerely 
as  she  broke  them  with  the  second.  She  is  a  profound 
study  of  the  instinctive  coquetry  of  the  .scarlet  woman 
— profounder,  even,  than  Cleopatra.  Her  artifice  is 
nature.  It  leaps  into  her  speech  and  gesture  ;  it  moves 
in  her  blood.  Shakespeare  has  stripped  her  of  moral 
beauty— even  of  the  pagan  virtues  ;  yet  he  leaves  her, 
as  a  tragic  figure,  hauntingly  lovely,  sounding  the 
appeal  of  flesh  unassisted  ;  so  that  we  rather  fall  with 
Troilus  than  scold  with  Ulysses. 

Miss  Edith  Evans  at  the  King's  Hall,  as  I  have  said, 
suggested  the  practising  harlot ;  and  her  technical 
method,  wrong  I  think  in  any  interpretation  of  Shake- 
spear",  emphasised  her  main  impression  that  affectation 
was  Cressid's  perpetual  cue.  She  played,  statically, 
the  type,  rather  than,  dynamically,  the  individual. 
Having,  as  it  were,  stated  herself,  in  a  single  scene,  the 
rest  was  but  repetition.  She  gave  us  the  portrait  of 
Cressid,  not  the  character ;  and  the  luminous  garment 
of  speech,  through  which  Shakespeare's  Cressid  so 
clearly  shines,  was  but  a  motto  upon  the  frame. 

It  is  not  possible  to  run,  even  thus  briefly,  over  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  play.  Mr.  Poel's  Pandarus — an 
extremely  interesting  performance — I  should  criticise 
pari  passu  with  Miss  Evans'  Cressida — it  was  a  highly 
diverting  error  as  to  Shakespeare's  intention.  To  the 
acting  as  a  whole — apart  from  the  consistent,  and,  as 
I  think,  mistaken  emphasis  upon  the  tragedy  as  a  suc- 
cessful study  in  cynicism — I  would  offer  but  this  objec- 
tion. More  than  almost  any  other  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  is  a  torrent  of  speech. 
Mr.  Poel's  company,  for  the  most  part,  assumed  that 
we  had  the  play  by  heart,  a  breath-bereaving  compli- 
ment to  the  audience,  which,  happily,  did  not  take  me 
at  any  very  considerable  disadvantage.  "  Take  care  of 
the  speech  and  the  play  will  take  care  of  itself  "  should 
be  the  motto  of  Shakespeare  producers.  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Poel,  trying  to  collect  a  company  that  could 
talk  Shakespeare,  was  at  a  disadvantage.  He  would 
scarcely  succeed  in  getting  the  pick  of  the  profession 
■ — not  that  it  would  greatly  have  helped  him  if  he  had. 

It  was  for  me  a  truly  wonderful  and  solemn  reflexion 
that  Mr.  Poel  was  producing  Shakespeare  in  the 
manner  of  Tuesday  evening  before  I  was  born  ;  before 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  was  heard  of ;  before  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  was  manager  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Mr. 
Poel's  ideas  are  no  longer  his  own.  They  were  good 
enough  to  steal ;  and  there  is  no  patent  office  for  good 
ideas.  He  has  suffered  the  fate  of  all  pioneers  ;  and 
I  should  not  in  the  least  be  surprised  to  hear  him 
accused  of  having  borrowed  his  Shakespearean  stage 
from  the  Savoy  and  his  limelight  from  Professor  Rein- 
hardt.  But  Mr.  Poel's  disciples  can  with  advantage 
go  on  learning.  Indeed,  it  is  really  scandalous  that 
Mr.  Poel  should  be  suffered  to  retire.  The  produc- 
tion on  Tuesday  was  a  very  flat  assertion  that  in  the 
production  of  Shakespeare  not  one  of  the  realistic 
devices  of  the  modern  theatre  is  in  the  least  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Poel  dressed  his  Greeks  and  Trojans  in 
Elizabethan  costumes  ;  absolutely  disregarded  the  sex 
of  his  players  (the  JEneas  of  Miss  Madge  Whiteman 
was  every  way  a  better  man  than  the  Troilus  of  Mr. 
Esme  Percy) ;  and  put  a  clay  pipe  into  the  mouth  of 
Achilles.  It  did  not  matter  in  the  least,  or  would  not 
•  have  mattered  if  the  articulation  had  been  better.  More- 
over, once  again,  the  Elizabethan  stage  was  clearly 
vindicated.  It  gives  us  a  sense  of  movement  and  space  ; 
throws  us  for  illusion  entirely  upon  the  speech  and 
gesture  of  the  players;  and  gives  to  the  wonderful 
dramaturgy  of  Shakespeare  intelligence  and  meaning. 
Less  important  than  these  reforms  (which  now  are  the 
common  property  of  our  dramatic  commonwealth),  but 
none  the  less  interesting,  were  the  frequent  indications 
in  the  running  of  the  play  that  Mr.  Poel  has  a  producing 
eye.  I  would  suggest  as  an  instance  the  lit  figure 
of  Troilus  mourning  Hector  upon  the  inner  stage;  seen 
through  the  purple  gloom  of  the  tragic  scene ;  the  faint 
cry  of  Cassandra  floating  in  the  air. 


ELGAR. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

NO  one  can  read  the  biographies  of  many  of  the 
great  masters  without  wondering  whether  their 
fine  music  was  worth  the  suffering  that  caused  it,  and 
whether  it  is  worth  being  an  under-man  for  the  sake 
of  being  an  over-musician.  I  use  the  phrases  deli- 
berately. There  were  exceptions.  Handel  and  Bach 
did  not  vent  their  griefs  in  music ;  they  had  not  to  suffer 
before  they  could  produce  fine  music ;  the  supreme 
development  of  the  musical  side  of  their  nature  had  not 
as  a  concomitant  the  under-devclopment  of  the  other 
sides.  Of  Schumann  the  same  may  be  said ;  for  the 
distressing  malady  which  drove  him  mad  came  on  late 
in  life  and  was  as  much  an  accident  as  the  fall  of  a 
tile  on  his  head.  Haydn  was  perfectly  sane,  admirably 
balanced  ;  his  intellect  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  but 
it  was  very  far  from  being  below  the  average.  Mozart, 
however,  was  so  much  absorbed  in  composition  that 
he  could  not  cut  his  meat  at  dinner  and  could  not  attend 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  married  man  with  a  family  ; 
and  he  died  in  the  end  of  nervous  exhaustion.  The 
tremendous  passion  which  enabled  Beethoven  to  com- 
pose glorious  sonatas  and  symphonies  went  with  an 
ungovernable  temper.  The  passion  itself  was  aroused 
largely  by  his  extravagant  grief  over  often  imaginary 
woes.  Of  course  his  cruel  childhood  and  his  subse- 
quent deafness  were  by  no  means  imaginary ;  but 
during  a  period  of  his  life  when  a  saner  man  would  have 
been  quite  happy  he  was  everlastingly  fretting  and 
fuming  and  laying  up  trouble  for  himself — one  side  of 
his  nature  was  over-developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  sides.  Consider,  too,  Wagner's  case,  his  inces- 
sant complaints  about  his  nerves,  how  his  concentration 
on  music  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  claims  and 
rights  of  other  people.  The  works  that  afforded  others 
the  sweetest  pleasure,  Schubert  declared,  were  the  result 
of  his  own  greatest  pains.  Generally  it  will  be  found 
that  an  abnormal  musical  gift  goes  with  some  short- 
coming or  disability. 

This  reflexion  had  often  occurred  to  me,  but  never  so 
vividly  as  at  the  Elgar  concert  given  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  one  of  his  lectures  on  vocal 
art  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  made  much  of  the  English 
tenor's  high  stiff  collar,  which  no  passion  must  be 
allowed  to  soften  or  disturb  ;  he  must  never  perspire, 
never  let  himself  go.  This,  figuratively,  holds  true  of 
our  composers.  Only  the  younger  ones  let  themselves 
go.  Elgar  certainly  scarcely  ever  does.  I  do  not  say 
he  has  no  genuine  feeling  to  find  an  expression  for, 
but  that  his  feeling  is  not  of  the  sort  that  goaded 
Schubert,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  to  reckless,  full 
and  complete  expression  and  to  damn  the  consequences. 
Except  for  a  few  bars  occasionally,  Elgar's  vigour  is 
self-conscious  and  not  spontaneous  ;  he  reminds  one  of 
the  German  baron  who  tried  to  learn  to  be  lively  by  leap- 
ing upon  tables.  I  know  of  only  one  piece  in  which  a 
tide  of  profound  feeling  has  fairly  carried  him  away — 
the  ninth  variation  of  the  "  Enigma  "  set.  Now,  if  Elgar 
or  any  other  of  our  composers  were  of  the  stuff  that 
great  composers  are  made  of,  they  would  be  unable  to 
help  themselves  :  their  collars  would  soon  be  wringing 
wet  or  torn  to  tatters,  and  they  might  turn  out  splendid 
music — and  possibly  be  wholly  wretched.  I  believe  the 
nervous  strain  of  composing  music  to  be  greater  than 
that  caused  by  the  exercise  of  any  other  of  the  arts.  In 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture  and  drama  there  are  many 
interests  besides  the  expression  of  sheer  feeling  and  the 
technique  :  there  is  always,  at  any  rate,  the  interest  of 
the  subject-matter.  Music  is  "  wholly  form  and 
power  "  :  it  must  be  spun  out  of  the  composer's  vitals  ; 
and  in  absolute  music  the  composer  must  rely  on  his 
own  spiritual  experiences  if  he  means  to  produce  work 
of  the  finest  calibre.  Beethoven,  it  is  true,  "  worked  to 
a  story  "  ;  but  his  nature  was  so  violently  passionate, 
his  sympathy  so  great  and  easily  aroused,  that  the  most 
trifling  tale,  or  incident  in  his  own  life,  stirred  up  in 
him  an  excess  of  emotion,  and  the  music  was  the 
expression  of  some  inner  tragedy  of  his  own.    Also,  we 
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must  remember,  his  simplicity  was  astounding  in  a 
man  who  had  the  intellect  to  construct  the  scheme  of  a 
Ninth  symphony,  and  I  dare  say  many  a  simple  little 
tale  or  mental  picture  moved  him  as  deeply  as  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend.  In  him  we  have  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  musician  whose  gigantic  musical  faculty 
and  enormous  emotions  very  often  left  no  room,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  intellect  to  come  in  at  all ;  habitually 
he  was  the  over-musician  and  the  under-man  ;  and  he 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  privilege  of  composing  the 
most  sublime  absolute  music  the  world  possesses. 
Carlvle  ends  one  of  his  lectures  on  heroes  and  hero- 
worship  with  (I  think)  Jean  Paul's  parable  of  the  fire- 
flies that  in  the  West  Indies  are  caught  and  pinned  to 
the  walls  of  houses  :  a  fine  light  is  given  and  folk 
enjoy  themselves  immensely — only,  what  do  the  fire- 
flies think?  Beethoven  was  a  fire-fly  who  transfixed 
himself. 

There  is  no  danger  of  Elgar  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  At  this  concert  three  characteristic  works  of  his 
were  given.  The  symphony  in  A  flat  dates  back  a  few 
years  ;  the  violin  concerto  is  a  more  recent  production  ; 
and  the  "  Enigma  "  variations  belong  to  the  year  1899, 
and  are  therefore  the  eldest  of  the  three  works.  I  have 
criticised  them  rather  scrappily  on  various  occasions  ; 
but  to  hear  the  three  together  gave  me  a  more  complete 
view  of  Elgar  as  an  instrumental  composer  than  I  had 
previously  been  able  to  gain.  At  least,  it  might  have 
done  so  had  there  been  time — but  this  is  to  anticipate. 
The  truth  is  that  I  have  heard  the  variations  so  often 
that  my  mind  is  finally  made  up  about  them.  In  every 
aspect  they  are  Elgar's  best  music.  The  theme  is  dis- 
tinctive and  more  genuinely  musical  than  anything  to 
be  found  in  either  the  symphony  or  the  concerto ;  there 
is  endless  variety  as  the  theme  is  developed  rather  than 
varied;  and1  the  fact  that  the  same  theme  in  one  shape 
or  another  pervades  the  whole  work  enables  the 
composer  quite  easily  to  attain  unity.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  Elgar  owes  a  good  deal  to  Brahms  in  his 
treatment  of  the  variation  form,  and  perhaps  he  did  ; 
but  I  fancy  he  owed  much  more  to  Beethoven's  last 
piano  sonatas.  When  Beethoven  wrote  his  twelfth  sonata 
(the  funeral  march  one)  he  strictly  varied  his  melody, 
much  as  Mozart  would  have  done  it — in  fact,  as  Mozart 
did  it  in  one  of  the  violin  sonatas — ending  with  a  most 
lovely  coda.  When  he  came  to  the  later  sonatas  this 
primitive  way  of  doing  things  no  longer  contented  him  : 
one  variation  leads  not  only  on  to  the  next,  but  into 
the  next ;  the  thing  is  continuously  developed  from 
beginning  to  end.  That  plan  Elgar  adopted,  with  pre- 
eminently artistic  success.  The  subject  is  presented  in  a 
number  of  lights,  but  by  developing  and  not  by  merely 
varying.  There  is  a  difference  in  value  between  the 
various  sections ;  but  none  of  them  falls  to  the  level  of 
mediocrity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Elgar  could 
always  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  ninth,  we  should 
gladly  have  to  acclaim  him  as  a  ^reat  composer.  Not 
for  a  moment  does  he  reach  that  level  in  either  sym- 
phony or  concerto.  The  slow  introduction  of  the 
symphony  is  harmless,  tranquil  but  not  profound.  The 
principal  subject  of  the  allegro  is  characterised  by  that 
up-and-down,  zigzag,  jerky  motion  which  seems  to 
have  grown  into  a  mannerism  with  him  during  recent 
years.  It  is  a  Mendelssohn  theme,  distorted,  twisted 
out  of  shape  :  it  leads  nowhere,  and  means  nothing. 
Another  specimen  of  this  is  found  in  the  passage  num- 
bered twenty-four  in  Novello's  score.  I  cannot  see  the 
object  of  this  trick,  unless  it  is  to  hide  the  want  of 
real  invention.  The  second  subject  is  weak;  but  the 
main  fault  of  the  whole  movement  is  its  discontinuity  ; 
in  the  effort  to  get  variety  unity  has  been  allowed  to  go 
hang.  The  succeeding  movement  is  dainty,  and  at 
times  shows  signs  of  some  strength.  The  adagio  is 
utterly  feeble.  Of  course,  a  musician  of  Elgar's  talent 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  means  of  covering  up  the  essen- 
tial eommonplaceness,  thrcadbareness  of  his  music  with 
pretty  counterpoint  and  effective  orchestration;  but  the 
stuff  does  not  bear  looking  into — above  all,  it  does  not 
bear  hearing  often. 

The  symphony  cannot  be  placed  amongst  those  of 


the  first  order.  It  is  long,  and  length  is  generally 
taken  by  our  brilliant  pressmen  to  imply  greatness ; 
and  greatness  is  precisely  the  quality  that  one  never 
finds  in  Elgar's  music.  He  continually  marks  pas- 
sages to  be  played  "  nobilmente  ",  and  that  very  fact 
makes  one  suspicious  :  it  suggests  that  he  knows  the 
jerky  zigzagness  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  the  outlines  of 
his  melodies  to  be  undignified,  and  trusts  to  the  con- 
ductor making  the  best  of  matters.  As  for  the  poetic 
content  of  the  work,  I  confess  my  inability  to  feel  any. 
He  himself  says  it  expresses  his  "outlook  on  life". 
That  is  a  very  large  order — also  a  very  vague  one. 
Poetry  may  or  may  not  be  a  criticism  of  life  :  music 
cannot  be.  Music  can  only  express  one  emotion  at  a 
time.  Music  in  conjunction  with  words  may  ex- 
press complexities  and  conflicts,  but  in  pure  music 
anything  in  the  nature  of  conflict  can  only  be  indi- 
cated by  the  somewhat  naive  and  artificial  dodge  of 
alternations  of  passages  expressing  different  frames  of 
mind.  Artificial  though  the  method  is,  Beethoven  used 
it  gorgeously  in  at  any  rate  three  of  his  symphonies, 
the  "  Eroica  ",  the  fifth  and  the  first  movement  of  the 
Choral.  But  in  these  cases  the  themes  differ  very 
widely  in  character  :  all  Elgar's  themes  are  alike, 
although  some  go  fast  and  some  go  slow,  some  are  to 
be  played  noisily  and  some  softly  :  in  essence  they  are 
the  same.  None  of  the  movements  is  flooded  with 
one  strong  emotion,  and  the  structure  of  the  music  is 
such  that  one  has  no  sense  of  struggle  and  battle. 
The  symphony  is  above  the  level  of  mediocrity,  and 
contains  some  charming  bits  :  more  than  that  cannot 
be  said. 

I  have  said  only  half  of  what  has  to  be  said.  The 
remainder  must  wait  until  another  day.  Then  I  will 
finish  with  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TWO  VOICES  AT  THE  CHESTER 
DRILL  HALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  West  Park  Road  Kew 

4  December  1912. 

Sir — On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  inst.  a  voice  at 
Chester  "  appealed  for  more  recruits  for  the  Territorial 
Force",  and  one  naturally  asks  to  what  is  the  want 
of  recruits  due?  Since  two  of  the  main  hindrances 
to  recruiting  for  the  Army  are  absent  in  the  case  of  the 
Territorials — namely,  service  in  unhealthy  climates  and 
the  injury  caused  by  Army  service  to  a  man's  prospects 
in  civil  life — it  seems  clear  that  the  want  of  Territorial 
recruits  is  due  to  the  disinclination  for  military  service 
engendered,  always  and  everywhere,  by  the  gradual 
spread  of  the  industrial  spirit.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
voice  ceased  from  bewailing  the  want  of  recruits  than 
a  second  voice  "advocated  strongly  a  voluntary 
system  .  .  .  against  compulsory  training.  Would  it 
be  wise  ",  it  cried,  "  to  destroy  the  voluntary  spirit, 
which  was  part  of  our  national  character,  etc."?  But 
the  nation  modestly  conceals  this  trait  of  its  character 
at  the  present  moment,  as  the  first  voice  pointed 
out,  and  history  unkindly  proves  that  for  two  cen- 
turies the  voluntary  spirit  has  had  to  be  stimulated  . 
from  time  to  time  by  various  expensive  and  nauseous 
tonics. 

In  1745  the  bounty  for  the  Guards  was  £6.  In  1759 
the  large  towns  opened  subscriptions  to  be  appropriated 
as  bounty  for  recruits,  London  procuring  1235  men 
at  £5  5s-  each.  The  bounty  was  ^"3  in  1775,  £16  in 
1803,  £2  12s.  in  1822,  and  jQ9>  for  the  Infantry  and 
j£\o  for  the  Artillery  in  1855. 

In  all  our  great  wars  from  1695  to  1781  we  resorted 
to  limited  conscription,  beginning  with  imprisoned 
debtors  1695-1702,  including  criminals  from  1702,  and 
extending  to  paupers  from  1703.  Indeed  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona?  of  Sheridan's  "  Critic  "  (1788)  is  an 
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impressed  convict  whom  the  Justice,  evidently  a  man 
of  large  sympathies,  apostrophises  in  the  well-known 
lines  : 

"  Oh  !  may  he  now  defend  his  country's  laws 
With  half  the  spirit  he  has  broke  them  all  ". 

Vet  in  spite  of  large  bounties,  increased  pay  and 
limited  conscriptions,  the  bashful  Briton  was  still  so 
backward  in  displaying  that  part  of  his  national 
character  which  is  needed  for  maintaining  armies  that 
we  were  driven  to  enlist  foreign  mercenaries  from  time 
to  time.  For  example,  our  foreign  mercenaries  num- 
bered 17,000  in  1804,  steadily  increasing  to  53.700  in 
1813;  and  as  late  as  the  Crimean  war  a  small  foreign 
legion  was  raised  under  18  Vict.  c.  2.  We  shall 
employ  no  more  foreigners,  because  we  cannot  get 
them. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  present  dangerous  and 
intolerable  state  of  things  has  been  lately  recommended 
by  the  veteran  Field-Marshal,  Lord  Roberts — universal 
compulsory  service.  It  may  be  irksome  to  the  poor, 
hateful  to  the  rich  and  unwelcome  to  the  officers  of  the 
Army  ;  but,  as  we  may  learn  by  looking  beyond  the 
seas,  it  is  inevitable,  because  it  is  the  logical  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  industrial  progress  of 
modern  society. 

Vours  obediently 

H.  W.  L.  Hime 
(Lieut.-Col.). 


THE   LIE   OF   THE  I.AXD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scarcroft  near  Leeds 

8  December  1912. 

Sir — It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Unionist  politicians 
will  take  to  heart  your  words  ol  advice,  so  that  when 
they  advocate  the  new  Unionist  Land  Policy  they  may 
be  able  to  state  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  "  backing  " 
of,  say,  a  million  fresh  cultivators  on  to  the  land  will 
not  be  managed  without  the  carting  away  of  an  enor- 
mous number  of  persons  already  engaged  upon  it,  and 
it  will  be  troublesome  enough  to  persuade  farmers 
large  and  farmers  small  that  they  ought  to  make  way 
for  peasant  proprietors  without  the  added  difficulty  of 
explaining  why  a  capitalist  class,  already  cultivating 
the  soil  successfully,  should  be  displaced  in  favour  of 
a  class  of  non-capitalists.  In  other  words,  when  the 
Unionist  candidate  has  to  explain  on  the  platform  the 
reasons  for  supplanting  our  present  land  system  it  is 
very  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  point  out  that 
the  State  will  see  that  the  equipment  of  the  land  does 
not  suffer,  and  that  the  soil  is  not  starved  for  want  of 
capital. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  our  views  may  be  of  the 
soundness,  economic  and  social,  of  the  new  Unionist 
land  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  its 
unselfishness.  For  many  of  its  supporters  are 
thoroughly  aware  that  the  new  departure  means 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  rural  society,  and  that 
in  this  revolution  there  will  disappear  together  both 
their  own  social  position  and  those  field  sports  to  which 
well-to-do  Englishmen  have  always  been  strongly — ■ 
sometimes  unduly — attached,  and  which  help  to  give  a 
distinct  character  to  English  country  life.  Detached 
from  the  land  an  hereditary  leading  class,  and  indeed 
any  sort  of  aristocracy,  is  impossible,  while  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  amenities  of  country  life  means  that  Eng- 
land will  largely  cease  to  be  what  house-agents  call  a 
"  residential  "  country,  with,  in  consequence,  a  very 
heavy  depreciation  in  the  capital  value  of  its  statelv 
and  semi-stately  homes.  Well,  the  English  country 
gentleman  recognises  all  this,  but  believes  that  his  own 
extinction  will  make  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 


we  can  only  hope  that  his  patriotism  and  his  self-sacri- 
fice will  not  be  in  vain. 

Vours  faithfully 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

VAN  IX  A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — I  was  painfully  surprised  to  read  in  your  leader 
of  last  week  that  Vanina  is  Albanian.  I  did  not  expect 
from  your  esteemed  paper  such  an  inaccuracy. 
Vanina  is  the  <^apos  of  Hellenism,  as  it  was  still  in  the 
worst  days  of  Turkish  yoke  more  than  two  centuries 
ago ;  and  Epirus  is  the  cradle  of  the  purest  Greek 
language  and  the  famous  heroic  folk-songs  of  Modern 
Greece.  We  Epirotes,  numbering  more  than  300,000, 
don't  want  to  be  comprised  in  the  mischievous  Austrian 
scheme  of  Toskian  and  Gheghian  autonomy,  and  we 
beg  English  people  to  estimate  our  Hellenic  conscience 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  estimate  that  of  our  Pelasgic 
brothers,  the  Albanians. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant 

An  Epirote  from  Philiat.e. 


POST-IMPRESSIOXISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Withington  House  Withington  Manchester 
12  December  1912. 

Sir — Some  of  your  correspondents  exhort  me  to 
greater  clarity,  and  though,  after  reading  their  letters, 
I  am  forced  to  the  reflexion  that  there  is  little  use  in 
trying  to  convince  people  on  matters  of  aesthetics  who 
are  so  obviously  determined  to  see  no  good  in  a  new 
thing,  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  them. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  all  writing  about  Post- 
Impressionism  without  attempting  to  define  the  term  : 
indeed,  one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  H.  P.  H. 
Friswell,  deems  it  a  proof  of  critical  sagacity  to  search 
for  a  common  trend  in  work  so  essentially  different  as 
that  of  Picasso  and  Fergusson.  Now  we  cannot  call 
all  newly  inspired  work  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Impressionist  masters  Post-Impressionist  without  rob- 
bing the  title  of  its  claim  to  precision.  If  we  ascribed 
to  it  this  purely  historical  signification  we  should  per- 
plex our  wits  vainly  in  trying  to  find  corresponding 
values  in  the  paintings  of  the  Futurists,  for  example, 
and  those  of  Asselin  or  Doucet.  For  the  purpose  of 
critical  argument  it  will  be  useful  only  to  call  Post- 
Impressionist  the  work  of  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  Van 
Gogh  and  of  their  avowed  disciples,  for  in  their  pic- 
tures alone  is  it  possible  to  find  a  common  impulse. 

What  was  this  impulse?  It  sprang  from  a  reaction 
against  the  later  Impressionists'  preoccupation  with 
tone  and  colour — this  was  the  negative  side  of  the 
movement.  Its  positive  side  was  the  restoration  of 
design,  of  lineal  values,  to  the  art  of  painting. 
Cezanne  was  the  first  to  see  spiritual  value  in  the 
relation  of  masses,  though  we  know  from  his  letters 
to  Emil  Bernard  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  conscious 
application  of  theory.  Theory  was  bound  to  come, 
however,  when  other  painters  studied  his  canvases 
and  perceived  their  inherent  qualities.  A  more  vital 
comprehension  of  values  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
work  of  the  Post-Impressionist  painters — a  compre- 
hension of  values  which  had  for  long  been  disregarded. 
Instead  of  relations  of  tone  and  colour,  which  had 
become  with  such  painters  as  Signac,  Monet,  and  Van 
Rvsselberghe  merely  scientifically  imitative  statements 
of  vision,  a  means  to  a  new  sort  of  aesthetic  excitement 
was  found  in  relations  of  colour,  line  and  mass.  Thus 
painting  has  once  again  become  interpretative  instead 
of  imitative,  for  by  a  realisation  of  dominant  rhythmical 
relationships  painters  have  discovered  the  means  to 
express  their  emotions  in  a  truly  plastic  form. 

Many  people  seem  to  forget  that  all  art  must  work 
in  some  convention,  for  imitation  of  nature  is  impos- 
sible.   The  statement  of  form  bv  means  of  contrasting: 
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tones~-by  light  and  shade,  that  is — is  one  convention. 
To  state  form  lineally  in  planes,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Cubists,  is  another.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  one 
method  is  legitimate,  while  the  other  is  not?  Perhaps, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  would  be  well  to  say 
that  I  hold  no  brief  for  Futurism,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  newest  and  basest  form  of  Realism.  Move- 
ment is  better  expressed  by  any  kinematograph  than 
by  the  Futurist  painters.  I  think,  too,  that  painters 
should  use  recognisable  forms ;  Picasso's  abstractions 
mean  nothing  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  deal  briefly  with  Mr. 
Walter  Winans'  letter.  I  do  not  know  with  what 
authority  he  makes  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  artists 
in  general.  To  say — I  quote  from  memory — that  all 
artists  look  upon  Post-Impressionism  as  foolishness 
and  incompetency  is  mere  oracular  rubbish.  I  am 
not  sure  of  Mr.  Winans'  exact  words,  but  that  was  the 
gist  of  them.  When  he  charges  Post-Impressionists 
with  incompetence,  saying  that  they  know  nothing  of 
drawing,  of  perspective  or  of  light  and  shade,  is  he 
referring  to  Cezanne,  to  Fergusson,  to  Picasso,  to 
Anne  Estelle  Rice?  Has  he  ever  seen  any  drawings 
by  Peploe?  This  constantly  repeated  slander  would 
be  laughable  were  it  not  for  the  fear  lest  ignorant 
people  might  be  impressed  by  it.  Nearly  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  with  normal  sight  and  the  use  of 
his  fingers,  could  learn  to  draw  academically  by  attend- 
ing classes  at  an  art  school  for  a  year. 

Yours  faithfully 

O.  Raymond  Drey. 


A  DENIAL  AND  AN  APOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  London  W.C. 

12  December  1912. 

Sir — On  the  5th  inst.,  and  not  before,  my  client 
Archbishop  Mathew  became  aware  of  the  letter  from 
the  late  Lady  Sykes  appearing  in  the  edition  of  your 
paper  on  4  March  igi  1,  in  which  letter  the  following 
(amongst  other)  allegations  were  made,  and  to  each  of 
such  allegations  I  have  added  Archbishop  Mathew 's 
replies. 

1.  "  The  principal  person  concerned  "  [in  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  the  subject  of  the  letter] 
"is  a  man  who  has  assumed  the  title  of  English 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  London." 

The  "  man  "  referred  to  is  Arnold  Harris  Mathew, 
who  is  de  jure  Earl  of  Landaff  and  whose  family 
history  is  fully  set  out  in  Debrett's  "  Peerage". 

Archbishop  Mathew  has  never  assumed  the  above- 
mentioned  title,  but  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  the  Old 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  duly  conferred  upon  him. 

2.  "  He  abandoned  the  Catholic  Church." 

He  never  abandoned  the  Catholic  Church.  He  re- 
signed his  benefice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
he  not  only  is  still  a  member,  but  he  is  also  a  duly 
consecrated  Bishop,  and  a  duly  elected  Archbishop  of 
the  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  anybody 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  of  the  allegation  that  a  member 
of  the  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  abandoned  the 
Catholic  Church. 

3.  "  He  declared  himself  a  Protestant." 
Archbishop    Mathew    has    never   made   any  such 

declaration. 

4.  "  He  married  a  young  lady  in  a  Swedenborgian 
Chapel." 

Archbishop  Mathew  has  never  been  in  any  Sweden- 
borgian Chapel  in  his  life,  and  was  married  to  his  wife 
in  Marylcbone  Parish  Church. 

5.  "  His  wife  joined  the  Catholic  Church." 
Archbishop  Mathcw's   wife  has   never  joined  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church. 

<).  "  Archbishop  Mathew's  wife  refused  to  live  with 
him." 


Mrs.  Mathew  has  ever  since  her  marriage  lived  with, 
and  is  still  living  with,  her  husband  Archbishop  Mathew. 

7.  "  He  became  a  lecturer,  entertainer  and  reciter." 
He  has  lectured  on  religious  matters,  but  never  for 

payment ;  his  lectures  have  been  practically  sermons. 
He  has  never  been  either  an  entertainer  or  reciter. 

8.  "  He  made  submission,  and  returned  to  his  earlier 
faith." 

If  this  allegation  is  intended  to  mean  a  submission 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  the  answer  of  Arch- 
bishop Mathew  is  that  he  has  never  made  any  such 
submission,  neither  has  he  returned  to  the  faith,  if  by 
the  faith  is  meant  the  doctrines  now  imposed  by  the 
Italian  Curia  upon  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  distinguished  from  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  held  before  1870,  which  last-mentioned 
faith  was  before  and  ever  since  1870,  has  been,  and  now 
is,  the  faith  of  the  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

9.  "  He  was  not  however  permitted,  until  he  should 
pass  a  certain  time  of  probation,  to  exercise  any  priestly 
functions. " 

Archbishop  Mathew  has  never  either  asked  for  or 
received  any  such  permission,  neither  has  he  passed  any 
time  of  probation,  since  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
in  1877. 

10.  "  He  joined  a  body  of  schismatics  calling  them- 
selves the  English  Catholic  Church." 

Archbishop  Mathew  has  never  joined  or  been  a 
member  of  the  English  Catholic  Church. 

11.  "He  persuaded  an  Old  Catholic  Bishop  to 
ordain  him  to  the  Episcopate." 

Archbishop  Mathew  was  invited  to  accept,  and  ulti- 
mately did  accept,  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  The  letters  of  consecration  are 
now  in  my  possession  and  open  to  your  inspection, 
together  with  some  of  the  authorities  that  I  have  prov- 
ing the  succession  of  consecrations  from  Cardinal 
Barberini  (who  was  consecrated  on  24  October  1655  by 
order  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.)  down  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  Archbishop  Mathew  on  28  April  1908  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  Utrecht  Cathedral.  I  cannot 
produce  the  authorities  for  some  of  the  earlier  consecra- 
tions, but  I  can  refer  you  to  those  authorities  if  you 
desire  to  consult  them. 

The  observations  I  have  made  in  connexion  with 
the  eleventh  allegation  sufficiently  answer  the  charge 
made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Lady  Sykes'  letter  that 
Archbishop  Mathew  is  a  "  Pseudo-Archbishop  ". 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  make  any  comment  upon 
the  above  allegations,  for  they,  and  the  answers  thereto, 
speak  for  themselves.  Archbishop  Mathew  requests 
that  you  publish  this  letter  in  the  next  edition  of  your 
newspaper,  together  with  an  appropriate  apology  for 
the  libels  you  have  published  concerning  him  in  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

S.  Gissing  Skelton. 

[We,  of  course,  unreservedly  accept  our  corre- 
spondent's denial  on  behalf  of  his  client  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  mistake  by  the  late  Lady  Sykes  in  the 
letter  referred  to  above  under  headings  (4),  (5),  (6)  and 
(7),  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  the  Saturday  Review 
should  have  been  made  the  medium  for  their  publica- 
tion. As  to  (2)  Lady  Sykes,  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
obviously  used  the  word  "Catholic",  as  members  of 
her  Church  almost  invariably  do,  exclusively  of  that 
Church,  so  that  her  statement  was  really  in  agreement 
with  our  correspondent's  client's  version  of  the  facts. 
We  ourselves,  of  course,  agree  that  the  term  Catholic 
is  not  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  prevent  Roman 
Catholic  correspondents  from  writing  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  The  other  points  seem  to  be  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy.  We  arc  willing  to  accept 
our  correspondent's  client's  corrections  of  fact;  on  the 
points  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  we  hesitate  to 
commit  ourselves. — Ed.  S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  ANTARCTIC  GOAL. 

"The  South  Pole."    By  Roald  Amundsen.  London: 
Murray.    1912.    Two  vols.  42s. 

IT  was  but  two  years  ago  that  Robert  Peary  annexed 
as  a  title  one  of  the  remaining  aims  of  a  brave 
man's  ambition,  and  already  Roald  Amundsen  has 
won  the  other.  So,  after  untold  years  of  defiance 
to  man's  persistency,  the  ends  of  the  world  have 
tamely  yielded  almost  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
that  terrible  heroism  with  which  the  old  explorers  flung 
themselves  at  the  enterprise,  but  to  the  cool  calculation 
of  modern  men  of  business.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
the  difference  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  calcula- 
tion ;  the  modern  men  have  had  that  to  calcu- 
late with  which  their  predecessors  had  not,  not 
to  mention  the  invaluable  counsel  of  their  mistakes. 
The  explorers'  equipments  of  to-day  and  even  of  fifty 
years  ago  scarcely  bear  comparison  ;  there  is  in  food 
alone  enough  to  make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  The  salt  junk  and  lemons  have  given  place 
to  pemmican,  chocolate,  dried  milk  and  vegetables,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sheer  luxuries  that  can  be  consumed 
in  winter  quarters.  But  what  strikes  one  most  in 
Roald  Amundsen's  account,  as  it  did  to  a  somewhat  less 
extent  in  Robert  Peary's,  was  the  supreme  ease  with 
which  could  be  accomplished  an  achievement  which  had 
baulked  the  tremendous  purpose  of  so  many  stalwart 
souls.  Save  for  the  few  days  during  which  the 
"  Fram's  "  explorers  were  climbing  from  the  barrier 
ice  up  to  the  Southern  plateau,  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  met,  no  anxieties  to  be  recorded,  and  scarcely  a 
hardship  to  be  encountered.  One  must,  indeed,  make 
every  allowance  for  the  commander's  genial  acceptance 
of  disagreeables  that  came  as  part  of  the  day's  work; 
nothing  could  be  lighter  than  his  touch  on  them  ;  but 
against  that  must  be  set  a  picture  of  good  living  which 
makes  such  remembrance  as  one  has  of  much  less 
exalted  enterprises  seem  like  a  record  of  penal  servi- 
tude. Cakes  of  all  kinds,  syrups,  jams,  cream,  pickles 
and  sauces  ;  how  the  mouth  waters  at  such  a  record 
of  good  living  in  a  hut  on  the  antarctic  barrier  ice 
through  an  entire  winter,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
source  of  supply  !  No  wonder  the  recorder  declares 
that  he  had  never  lived  so  well  in  his  life. 

The  contrast  of  conditions  at  either  Pole  prevents  any 
sense  of  sameness  in  the  present  story.  At  the  North 
Pole,  beneath  the  drifting  ice,  no  bottom  was  found  at 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms.  The  South  Pole  rests  on  over 
ten  thousand  feet  of  solid  rock.  Thus  each  presents 
its  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  seeker,  and  a  varying 
kind  and  range  of  danger ;  so  that  a  different  mode  of 
conquest  had  to  be  devised  for  each.  Peary,  moving 
forward  always  over  shifting  ice,  could  make  no  pre- 
paration for  his  journey  after  leaving  winter  quarters  ; 
was  always  liable  to  have  his  way  barred  by  an  open 
"lead"  of  water;  and,  worse  still,  might  find  his 
retreat  delayed,  or  possibly  prevented,  by  a  similar 
impediment.  He  was  thus  absolutely  at  the  mercyxpf 
the  weather,  not  only  for  success,  but  for  safety,  anas, 
no  skill,  daring,  or  intelligence  could  avail  to  save  him  ** 
in  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  temperature.  The 
same  might  possibly  be  said  of  Amundsen  ;  but  such 
conditions  would  have  been  altogether  exceptional,  and 
not,  as  with  Peary,  only  what  might  be  looked  for. 
The  first  part  of  his  journey  lay  across  the  level 
barrier  ice  on  which  he  had  spent  the  winter,  and  along 
which  he  was  able  to  erect  advance  depots  for  the  first 
two  hundred  miles  of  his  way.  Over  the  barrier  ice  it 
was  plain  sailing  ;  then  came  a  fortnight's  struggle  up 
great  glaciers  to  the  plateau,  a  feat  of  no  little  difficulty, 
with  repeated  danger  from  innumerable  crevasses,  much 
of  which  might,  as  the  return  journey  proved,  have 
been  avoided.  Once  on  the  plateau,  clear  of  the 
treacherous  ice  nicknamed  the  "  Devil's  Ballroom  ", 
the  remainder  of  the  way  was  easy  going,  measured 
even  by  enterprises  of  a  quite  modest  magnitude.  And 
once  the  end  was  attained  there  could  be  no  disturbing 


anxiety  as  to  the  return.  The  weather  was  moderate, 
sometimes  inconveniently  warm;  the  snow-fall  incon- 
siderable, the  road  known.  The  terrors  which  are  never 
ended  for  the  arctic  explorer  till  back  in  his  ship  again 
are  unknown  to  the  antarctic.  Fog,  a  deficiency  of 
snow,  uncomfortable  crevasses ;  these  appear  to  be  his 
most  pressing  troubles,  and  thick  weather  incomparably 
the  worst  of  them. 

But,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  thus  re- 
ducing to  a  holiday  trip  one  of  the  most  perilous  of 
human  adventures,  the  capacity  came  not  from  luck  or 
an  exceptional  uniformity  of  conditions,  but  from  wise 
forethought  and  unfaltering  execution,  from  plans  ac- 
curately determined  and  rigorously  carried  out.  There 
is  no  trouble  for  any  sort  of  an  explorer  so  long  as  he 
is  on  the  right  side  of  his  provisional  account.  The 
trouble  is  to  keep  there.  Amundsen  and  his  men  were 
never  anywhere  else.  They  had  always  something  to 
spare  on  their  programme  ;  in  time,  in  draught,  in  food, 
in  fuel,  in  clothing  and  in  equipment.  Never  had  they 
to  march  a  mile  more  than  they  desired,  or  go  without 
an  ounce  of  food  they  needed.  They  arrived  at  their 
various  destinations  with  a  punctuality  far  exceeding 
that  of  many  a  railway,  and  in  consequence  they  arrived 
in  perfect  health  and  unconscious  of  hardships.  Doubt- 
less fortune  treated  them  well,  as  fortune  has  a  way  of 
treating  those  who  do  not  ask  for  its  favours.  They 
found  a  way  up  to  the  plateau  just  where  they  required 
it;  their  somewhat  reckless  disregard  of  crevasses  was 
permitted  to  go  unpunished.  There,  however,  the 
favours  seemed  to  end  ;  they  owed  the  rest  to  thought, 
courage,  and  good  spirits.  The  contrast  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton's  tragic  struggle  over  country  so  few  miles 
away  with  this  easy  ramble  is  proof  that  no  valour  or 
devotion  in  such  adventure  plays  a  part  in  their  suc- 
cesses comparable  with  that  of  thought.  Amundsen 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
his  predecessor,  to  all  his  predecessors ;  but  more  is 
required  than  acquaintance  with  other  men's  mistakes. 
There  was  no  guess-work  under  the  Norwegian  flag  ; 
every  stress  and  pressure  had  been  as  carefully  deter- 
mined as  though  it  had  been  for  a  bridge  that  was 
building  ;  and  a  bridge  it  was,  supported  from  dep6t  to 
depot,  from  beacon  to  beacon,  over  which  these  men 
went  so  joyously  and  confidently  to  the  Pole. 

How  much  of  the  triumph  was  due  to  the  commander 
he  does  not  tell  us,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
Judge  of  men  he  must  be  to  have  made,  as  it  appears, 
not  a  single  mistake  in  his  selection.  Entirely  unjealous 
and  ungrasping  of  honour  he  plainly  is.  Far  from 
wishing  alone  to  be  celebrated  by  his  achievement,  he 
makes  each  trusted  comrade  take  a  hand  in  planting 
his  country's  flag  at  the  goal,  and  his  is  not  the 
portrait  taken  to  commemorate  arrival  there.  His 
narrative  is  so  modest,  indeed,  that  one  almost  forgets 
he  had  a  share  in  it,  or  at  the  most  remembers  him  as 
an  inconsiderable  accompaniment.  Can  higher  praise 
be  given  to  the  winning  of  imperishable  fame?  To 
every  Englishman  his  charming  simplicity,  kindliness 
and  unconscious  resolution  must  especially  appeal,  and 
they  are  fortunately  in  no  wise  blurred  in  the  best 
translation  of  a  book  of  travel  that  can  be  imagined. 
One's  only  regret  regarding  it  is  that  the  wonderful 
opportunities  for  photography  were  so  neglected.  Here 
alone  the  apparatus  seems  to  have  been  inadequate, 
and  of  the  marvellous  mountain  ranges  of  which  we 
read,  of  so  rare  an  interest  in  the  world  of  snow,  only 
three  examples  are  presented  us.  A  few  days  spent  in 
photography  on  the  homeward  journey  with  a  suitable 
lens  would  have  enriched  alike,  and  at  so  small  a  cost, 
our  knowledge  and  our  imagination. 


ERICA. 

"Erica."    By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1912.  6s. 

"       REED,   vanity,  a  complete  disregard  of  other 
people's  feelings,  a  certain  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  a  somewhat  unusual  lack  of  delicacy  in  pursuing 
that  purpose  " — such  is  the    summing-up  of  Erica's 
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character  by  the  famous  painter  on  a  first  acquaintance, 
and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  could  have  induced  no 
modification  in  the  lady's  favour.  To  have  dealt  in  a 
heroine  of  this  kind  is  much  to  the  author's  credit,  and 
she  does  nothing  to  mitigate  the  unpleasantly  striking 
force  of  such  a  character.  She  is  compelled,  indeed, 
to  credit  her  with  beauty,  with  beauty  coercive  and 
supreme,  since  without  it  so  disagreeable  a  person  could 
hardly  have  had  a  story,  and  she  might  urge  that  the 
sort  of  good  looks  with  which  Erica  is  endowed  do  not 
always  go  with  amiability. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  the  telling  of  the  tale,  but 
there  is  a  straightforward  simplicity  which  does  much 
to  make  it  effective,  and  this  might  with  advantage 
have  been  carried  further  to  obliterate  all  creative  com- 
ments on  the  character  as  it  is  revealed.  One  may 
count  it  also  in  the  interest  of  truth  that  very  little  that 
Erica  does  comes  to  anything  beyond  a  disclosure  of 
her  inherent  meanness,  selfishness,  and  indelicacy. 
Though  she  wears  clothes  which  outrage  her  relatives' 
sense  of  propriety,  she  is  a  perfectly  proper  person ; 
though,  and  it  is  a  notable  omission,  we  are  not  told 
why.  The  portrait  is  left  incomplete  in  the  same  way 
by  a  failure  to  show  us  on  what  rests  her  regard  for 
her  husband.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  found  him 
objectionable,  but  that  is  all  we  know,  and  more  is 
required  for  her  complete  reconstruction.  Perhaps  we 
may  gather,  from  want  of  evidence,  that  her  tempera- 
ment was  a  cold  one.  She  appears  to  have  indulged 
her  admirers  before  marriage,  but  after  it  there  is  no 
Ihint  of  the  process  being  continued,  though  she  wanted 
many  things  her  husband  could  not  give  her ;  and  one 
-cannot  fancy  her  being  restrained  by  either  fear  or 
affection.  It  is,  indeed,  her  utter  lack  of  any  moral 
or  immoral  caloric  which  makes  more  difficult  the 
rendering  of  her  humanity,  so  much  so  that  when  late 
in  the  story  she  develops  an  interest  in  her  baby  son  it 
is  not  easy  to  be  convinced  of  her  sincerity. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  her  creator  that  we  detest  her,  since 
she  so  nearly  resembles  the  type  of  respectable  adven- 
turess to  which  we  would  have  been  indifferent,  and  it 
is  such  humanity  as  she  has  which  makes  us  dislike  her 
most.  Women  will  probably  resent  so  relentless  a 
piece  of  portraiture,  since  the  absence  from  it  both  of 
art  and  exaggeration  not  only  lends  a  lifelike  air,  but 
endows  it  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  commonplace  of 
which  one  is  only  conscious  when  the  study  is  from 
the  type. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  unusual  about  Erica  : 
she  is  merely  woman  as  she  is  not  supposed  to  be.  She 
lacks  all  the  so-called  feminine  qualities,  she  is  devoid 
of  spiritual  inspirations,  she  does  not  feel  the  impulse 
of  the  flesh.  Delicacy  is  so  far  from  her  that  she  can 
scarcely  conceive  it.  She  marries  one  man  the  day  after 
she  has  thrown  over  another,  and  she  wears  at  her 
wedding  not  only  the  gifts  of  her  late  betrothed,  but  the 
very  clothes  he  has  provided  for  her  trousseau,  which 
add  to  the  enchantment  of  the  honeymoon  for  his  suc- 
cessful rival.  Nor  is  it  she  who  breaks  off  the  match, 
but  the  man,  disgusted  at  discovering  her  in  a  flirtation 
with  her  future  brother-in-law.  She  is  of  the  type  that 
conceives  as  a  providential  convenience  the  seething  of 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  and  it  is  proof  of  her  creator's 
fairness  that  we  only  see  her  occasionally  at  that  sort  of 
cooking.  She  is  of  the  kind  who  takes  from  men  any- 
thing that  she  can  get  out  of  them — jewels,  pictures, 
and  entertainment,  without  any  sense  of  obligation,  and 
from  women  anything  they  may  care  to  give ;  and  here 
again  no  more  than  her  tendency  is  depicted.  Indeed, 
the  only  note  of  over-emphasis  in  the  portrait  is  laid  on 
her  brutal  treatment  of  her  mother;  the  repetition 
becoming  wearisome,  though  it  never  ceases  to  be 
convincing. 

There  is  a  good  and  original  sketch  of  an  artistic 
Jew  financier,  who  speaks  the  truth  with  a  refreshing 
plainness  about  the  things  which  seem  to  him  to  matter. 
He  appears  in  certain  relations  to  be  quite  intimately 
observed,  and  there  is  a  fine  hard  simplicity  in  the  con- 
cluding  scene,  in  which  he  offers  himself  to  Erica  as 
the  least  disadvantageous  matrimonial  bargain  that  she 


can  make  ;  the  result  of  which  is  promised  us  in  a  further 
volume.  Tom  Garry,  the  unhappy  husband,  is  less 
clear,  though  more  conventional ;  and  insufficient  justice 
appears  to  be  done  to  the  economic  ability  of  this 
subaltern  in  the  Guards  who  plays  polo  on  an  income 
of  under  seven  hundred  a  year. 


CHINA     IN  EVOLUTION. 

"  Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies  in  China."  By 
J.  0.  P.  Bland.  London  :  Heinemann.  1912. 
16s.  net. 

"The  Passing  of  the  Manchus."  By  Percy  Horace 
Kent.    London :  Arnold.    1912.    15s.  net. 

THERE  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  abandon  the 
old  fancy  that  the  Chinese  are  so  different  as  to 
present  a  riddle  insoluble  to  the  European  mind,  in 
favour  of  the  apothegm  that  human  nature  is  human 
nature,  and  that  what  may  be  predicated  of  one  people 
may  be  predicated  of  another.  A  pendulum  which  has 
swung  too  far  one  way  is  always  apt  to  swing  too  far 
another ;  and  the  swing  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have 
inspired  a  delusion  that  the  apparent  differences 
between  Chinese  and  Europeans  were  merely  super- 
ficial, and  that  "the  well-worn  ways  of  thought  and 
action  of  the  oldest  civilisation  on  earth  are  to  pass 
with  the  passing  of  the  Manchus  by  the  magic  of  the 
blessed  word  Republic,  and  the  waving  of  a  five- 
coloured  rag  !  "  A  perusal  of  these  two  works  will 
dispel  any  such  fancy.  The  Chinese  have  overthrown 
a  score  of  dynasties,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  go  on 
overthrowing  others  after  Western  nations  have  come 
to  recognise  the  futility  of  "  representative  institu- 
tions "  in  which  welfare  of  party  eclipses  welfare  of 
the  people.  But  they  will  remain  Chinese  still.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  ground  is  well  prepared  for  a 
Republic,  because  the  Chinese  are  essentially  demo- 
cratic. China  is  democratic  in  so  far  that  every  village 
community  will  go  its  own  quiet  way,  in  accordance 
with  immemorial  custom,  if  it  is  let  alone.  But  the 
highest  conception  of  centralised  authority  has  been 
the  personality  of  an  Emperor  ;  and  what  degree  soever 
of  government  in  our  sense  of  the  word  exists  in  China 
to-day  is  centred  in  the  personality  of  Yuan  Shih-kai 
much  more  than  in  the  so-called  National  Assembly. 

We  have  said  that  rebellions  are  chronic  in  China. 
A  dynasty  runs  its  course,  becomes  effete,  and  is  over- 
thrown. But  deeper  than  Imperial  incapacity  as  a 
cause  of  unrest  lies  the  struggle  for  food.  The  Chinese 
people  are  always  increasing  up  to  and  beyond  the  food 
supply.  Hence  uprisings  and  civil  wars  accompanied 
by  the  slaughter  of  millions  as  an  alternative  to  the 
less  merciful  solution  of  starvation.  That  rebellions, 
like  international  wars,  are  precipitated  by  some  specific 
motive  goes  without  saying,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Manchus  was  the  pretext  of  the  present,  as  it  was 
the  pretext  of  the  Taeping,  rebellion.  But  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  original  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  Imperial  concept.  The  Republic  was  the 
work  of  foreign-  and  mainly  American-educated  Can- 
tonese who  contrived  from  the  first  to  get  in  the  saddle. 
It  seems  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  said  to  be  clear 
in  circumstances  so  complex,  that  Yuan's  original  pur- 
pose was  to  create  a  Limited  Monarchy,  but  that  his 
course  was  deflected  by  want  of  funds  and  by  a  per- 
ception, possibly,  that  hostility  to  the  Manchus  was 
more  inveterate  than  he  had  supposed.  Whether  such 
an  anomaly  (in  China)  as  Constitutional  Empire  could 
have  endured  :  whether  any  other  than  an  Imperial 
regime  will  now  hold  China  together,  is  a  problem  yet 
to  be  solved.  Money  is  being  lent  lavishly  to  an 
entity  which  calls  itself,  and  which  the  West  is  pleased 
to  acquiesce  in  calling,  a  Republic,  but  which  seems 
to  exist  as  an  entity  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  resembles 
an  Empire  controlled  by  a  person  called  President 
instead  of  Emperor.  The  chief  anxiety  of  all  concerned 
seems  to  be,  in  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
obtain  loans.    The  control  of  Peking  over  the  Provinces 
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is  less,  and  the  willingness  of  the  latter  to  remit  funds 
to  Peking  is  less,  so  far,  than  under  the  Empire;  so 
that  the  anxiety  may  be  easily  conceived.  But  lend- 
ing money  under  those  conditions  is  equivalent  to 
pouring  wine  into  a  drain.  The  money  is  spent 
without  adequate  return  ;  and  China's  resources  under 
the  present  system  of  collection  and  account  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  cost  of  administration  and  service 
of  her  debt. 

How  far  British  policy  and  cosmopolitan  finance  have 
been  to  blame  in  the  past  is  a  question  which  Mr. 
Bland  discusses  with  knowledge  and  perception,  but 
with   somewhat  exaggerated    acuity.      That  British 
policy  has  been  at  times  nerveless  or  ill-inspired,  and 
that  cosmopolitan  finance  is  apt  to  concern  itself  with 
prospects  of  immediate  gain  instead  of  w<ith  larger 
questions  of  Imperial  policy  is  a  proposition  we  are  not 
concerned  to  deny.    Treaties  remain  unfulfilled  :  our 
Minister  is  instructed  to  make   "  strong  representa- 
tions ",  which  are  about  as  effective  as  boxing  a  feather 
bed  ;  and  everything  goes  on  as  before.    But  allega- 
tions of  timidity  and  personal  subserviency  (pp.  270- 
275)  are  apt  to  suggest  doubts,  in  turn,  as  to  the  infalli- 
bility   of    the    critic,    and    it    is    to    be  regretted 
that    Mr.  Bland    should    weaken    any    part    of  his 
case    by    over-statement,    because    his    analysis  of 
the  financial   situation  is  generally  illuminating  and 
well-informed.      It    exhibits    the    necessity    for  re- 
organising China's  revenue  and  finances  as  impera- 
tive,   and    places    almost    beyond    controversy  the 
proposition  that  the  employment  of  competent  Euro- 
peans, not  only  as  advisers,  but  with  a  reasonable 
measure  of  authority,  is  essential  to  success.    A  review 
of  "  recent  policies  "  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
allusion  to  opium,   and   he  tries  once  more  in  his 
penultimate  chapter  to  put  the  question  on  a  rational 
basis.    It  is  a  hopeless  attempt.    "The  Opium  War  " 
and  the  "  Opium  Treaty  "  have  passed  into  an  article 
of  faith  with  people  who  can  never   have   read  the 
Nanking  treaty  or  they  would  know  that  it  contains  no 
word  legalising  the  opium  trade.    Still  it  is  well  that 
an  unvarnished  statement  of  fact  should  occasionally 
be  set  up  in  contradiction  to  the  fanatical  leaflets  which  . 
serve  as  data  for  the  hysterical  rhetoric  by  which  the 
subject  is  periodically  darkened.    The  general  reader  is 
apt  to  shy  at  documents,  and  especially  at  Chinese 
edicts,  unless  he  is  attracted  by  their  quaintness  and  by 
a  certain  delusive  pathos  which  experience  has,  it  must 
be  confessed,   taught  the  twenty-years-in-the-country 
man  to  regard  with  distrust.      But  they  are  at  least 
indicative  and  suggestive  ;  and  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Mr.  Kent's  book  is  the  number  of  Imperial  edicts  and 
Republican  manifestoes  which  annotate,  as  it  were,  the 
successive  stages  of  the  movement  he  records.  So 
apposite  are  they,  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not 
separately  indexed  instead  of  having  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  general  subject-matter.    Two  books  written 
apropos  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  are  certain  to  run 
to  some  extent  on  similar  lines;  but  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem has  many  facets,  and  Mr.  Kent  has  been  concerned 
rather  to  write  history,  while  Mr.    Bland    has  been 
interested  in  analysing  the  situation.      So  that  they 
practically  complement  each  other  without  overlapping. 
Both  are  provided  with  maps  more  or  less  designed 
to  fit  the  text,  and  both  contain  illustrations — among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  portraits  of  Prince 
Ching  and  of  Yuan  Shih-kai — a  typical  Manchu  and  a 
typical  Chinese — respectively  the  last  Manchu  Premier 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.    One  would 
like  to  hope  that  the  change  will  make  for  the  welfare 
of  the  patient,  frugal,  toiling  millions  who  usually  fall 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  in  similar 
events.      Criticism  is  directed  against  the  incapables 
who  misgovern   them,   the  corrupt  who  batten  upon 
them,  the  visionaries  who  misguide  them.    These  are 
among  their  afflictions,  and  "  if  affliction  is  good  for 
the  soul  "  the  Chinese  soul  has  received  its  full  measure 
of  good — but,  whatever  the  origin  of  its  excellence, 
we  need,  as  Mr.  Bland  says,  "  no  better  proof  of  the 
inherent   moral   qualities   and   social   virtues   of  the 


Chinese  than  that  Europeans  who  have  lived  amongst 
them  speak  of  them  with  affection,  leave  them  with 
regret  ",  and  retain  an  abiding  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 


PARLIAMEN  T  A  R  Y    M  EMO  R I E  S . 

"  Letters  and  Character  Sketches  from  the  House  of 
Commons."  By  the  late  Sir  Richard  Temple  Bart. 
M.P.  Edited  by  his  Son.  London  :  Murray.  1912. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Our  Book  of  Memories  :  Letters  of  Justin  McCarthy 
to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed."  London  :  Chatto  and 
Windus.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

LORD    SHELBURNE    said    of    Bubb  Dodington 
-*    (Lord  Melcombe)  that  "  he  was   one   of  those 
people — and  it  is   common  enough — whom   you  see 
living  in  the  world,  desiring  to  know  everything,  and 
knowing  nothing".    That  is  an  exact  description  of 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Temple.    He  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  worked  himself 
up  to  be  Governor  of  Bombay  by  vigour  and  method 
and  an  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains.    He  came  into 
the  House  of  Commons  late  in  life,  and  the  training 
of  an  Indian  Civil  servant  is  not  a  good  preparation  for 
that  Assembly  :  doing  and  talking  are  so  very  different  ! 
The  first  shock  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  experienced 
was  his  discovery  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
more  anxious  to  hear  young  Mr.  George  Curzon,  who 
had  only  been  in   India  as   a  globe-trotter,   on  the 
Manipoor  tragedy  than  himself.    His  second  shock  was 
worse.    Sir  Richard  had  sent  a  friend  to  whisper  to 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  was  leading  the  House, 
the  important  news  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  wished 
to  speak  on  an  Indian  amendment   to   the  address. 
Lord  Randolph's  answer  was  more  pointed  than  polite, 
and  reached  the  astonished  ears  of  the  ex-Governor 
in  its  original  words  :  "  Tell  him  that  I  cannot  under- 
take to  lead  the  House  if  every  damned  fool  pushes  his 
personal  pretensions  on  me  ".    It  was  all  very  puzzling, 
and  poor  Sir  Richard  was  content  to  bury  his  Indian 
experience  on  the  newly  created,  now  defunct,  London 
School  Board.      "  Dicky  "  Temple  never  did  under- 
stand politics  or  politicians,  though  he  tried  very  hard 
to  do  so,  as  these  diaries  and  sketches  published  by 
his  son  prove.    He  lived  amongst  great  men,  whom 
he  tried  to  know,  but  on  whose  faces  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  excited  a  broad  smile.    His  appearance  of 
course  was  irresistibly  comic  :  he  was  totally  devoid  of 
the  sense  of  humour  :  he  took  everybody  seriously ;  and 
in  consequence  his  judgment  of  his  contemporaries, 
when  it  is  not  perfectly    conventional,    is  hopelessly 
wrong.    Let  anyone  who  was  in  the  1886  Parliament 
consider  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  on 
page  360.    "  Akers-Douglas  is  the  senior  Conservative 
Whip.  .  .  .  This  work  Akers  Douglas  performs  admir- 
ably and  efficiently,  and  withal  popularly.      He  has 
every  external  advantage  :  an  engaging  aspect,  mien 
and  manner,  a  tall  figure,  and  somewhat  military  gait, 
and  looks  right  well  as,  night  after  night,  he  walks 
up  to  the  table  as  senior  Teller  to  read  out  the  numbers 
of  the  victorious  party  divisions.      He  has  charming 
manners,  and  a  wondrous  suavity  in  meeting  the  wishes 
and  consulting  the  convenience  of    members   of  all 
manner  of  tempers  and  idiosyncrasies."    Ex  uno  disce 
omnes.      All  Sir  Richard  Temple's  character-sketches 
of  his  contemporaries,    friends  and    foes  alike,  are 
marked  by  the  same  indiscriminate  praise,    and  are 
therefore,  however  amiable,  quite  worthless.  Never- 
theless to  some  future  historian  this  careful  and  pains- 
taking record  of  the  happenings  of  two  eventful  years 
(1885-7)  may  De  useful. 

A  very  different  chronicler  is  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
who  tried  to  combine  the  work  of  a  leader-writer, 
novelist,  critic  of  belles-lettres,  historian,  and  National- 
ist member  of  Parliament.  That  he  failed  goes  without 
saying,  for  "  in  Fortune's  Bridewell  whipped  to  the 
laborious  task  of  bread  "  he  set  himself  a  task  beyond 
the  powers  of  man.    He  entered  into  a  literary  partner- 
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ship  with  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  for  the  production  of 
novels,  whose  merits  we  need  not  here  discuss.  He 
wrote  an  almost  nightly  leading  article  for  the  "  Daily 
News  ",  and  articles  in  the  English  and  American 
reviews  and  magazines.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  a  History  of  England.  He  attended  regu- 
larly in  the  House  of  Commons  during  years  when  all- 
night  sittings  were  frequent,  and  when  Parnell  was 
deposed  owing  to  the  O'Shea  divorce  case,  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the 
Home  Rulers.  These  letters  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
are  the  pathetic  story  of  an  over-driven  man  and  his 
inevitable  breakdown.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  was  a 
gentle,  refined,  second-rate  man  of  letters,  who  was 
utterly  out  of  his  element  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
Irish  politics.  The  pressure  of  his  circumstances  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  inferior  quality  of  his  political 
writings.  His  Life  of  Peel  and  his  History  of 
England  are  the  very  worst  kind  of  pot-boilers.  A  man 
may  write  as  many  leaders,  novels,  plays,  magazine 
articles  as  he  can  in  order  to  live,  and  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  their  flimsiness.  But  when  it  comes  to  so- 
called  history  the  case  is  different,  for  there  his  super- 
ficiality and  inaccuracy  are,  in  a  literary  sense,  crimes 
against  education.  As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  feeble  and  ineffective,  having  a  thin  voice,  and 
no  time  to  prepare.  As  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
party  he  was  "  a  transient  and  embarrassed  phantom  ", 
to  borrow  Disraeli's  description  of  Lord  Goderich. 
This  volume  does  not  tell  us  nearly  as  much  about  the 
inner  politics  of  the  Parnellite  party  as  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien's  "  Life  of  Parnell  ".  Except  as  a  monument 
of  a  very  pleasant  collaboration  between  two  literary 
people,  we  fail  to  discern  the  object  in  giving  this 
correspondence  to  the  public. 


A  CRAM-BOOK  ON  MODERN  ITALY. 

"  United  Italy."     By  F.  M.  Underwood.     London : 
Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

"X^^HY  must  everybody  write  about  Italy?  Here 
"  »  we  have  another  of  the  many  books  put  forth 
annually,  and  it  would  seem  by  machinery,  on  the  well- 
worn  topic  of  Italy  United — or  otherwise.  The  Italians 
themselves  are  beginning  to  grow  restive  under  this 
unceasing  shrapnel  fire  of  print  directed  at  them,  their 
country,  and  their  habits ;  but  let  them  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  doubtless  before  long 
the  literary  batteries  will  be  aimed  at  the  new  quarry 
now  springing  into  view,  and  very  soon  we  shall  be  all 
meekly  reading  and  reviewing  histories  and  stories  in 
every  form  and  edition  of  the  Balkan  States  ! 

If  regarded  as  a  manual  for  students  scurrying 
through  "contemporary  history",  "United  Italy" 
may  be  of  use  with  its  lists  of  leading  Italian  states- 
men and  its  statistics  as  to  increase  of  Customs, 
railways  etc.,  but  as  a  history  it  is  too  much  discon- 
nected in  its  treatment  of  the  subject  to  be  of  value. 
The  book  can  however  claim  the  virtue  of  being, 
on  the  whole,  free  from  those  unnecessary  enthusings, 
either  for  or  against  "  Terza  Italia  ",  which  pervade 
most  works  of  a  similar  character.  With  the  excep- 
tions of  a  very  rosy  portraiture  of  the  present  king, 
and  a  very  Protestant  version  of  one  or  two  inci- 
dents concerning  Pope  Pius  X.  and  his  predecessor 
Leo  XIII.,  "  United  Italy  "  is  quietly  if  prosaically 
wriltcn,  and  with  an  optimistic  tendency  which  would 
very  much  please  the  modern  Italian — if  such  a  person 
ever  happened  on  Mr.  Underwood's  book.  Pages  191, 
192  of  chapter  viii.  (South  Italy)  are  indeed  optimism 
in  excelsis,  but  that  is  perhaps  to  qualify  the  severe 
delineation  of  the  Italian  character  in  the  beginning 
of  the  same  chapter.  Truth  too  has  a  wilful  way  of 
coming  out  sometimes,  and  the  paragraph  on  Nathan, 
present  Mayor  of  Rome,  is  worth  quoting  in  the 
hope  that  English  "freemasons"  (of  whom  are 
worthy  fathers  of  families  and  Canons  of  the 
•Church   of    England)    may    read   and    note:  "The 


semi-clericals  .  .  .  were  swept  away  by  the  '  Bloc 
which  brought  to  the  position  of  first  magistrate 
in  the  centre  of  Christendom  Signor  Ernesto  Nathan, 
a  Londoner  by  birth  but  a  naturalised  Italian  .  .  . 
a  Jew  by  race,  ex-Grand  Master  of  the  Italian  Free- 
masons, who  in  Italy  have  as  main  object  to  fight  the 
Papacy";  also  to  fight  Christianity.  Equally  true  is 
the  statement  regarding  the  scope  of  the  Monster 
Monument  in  Rome  :  "  This  immense  erection  (which 
'  dominates  Rome  on  every  side  '  and  is  dedicated  to 
King  Victor  Emmanuel)  by  which  Utiited  Italy  desires 
to  assert  her  presence  and  permanence  in  the  Eternal 
City  ..." 

On  the  increasing  lines  of  railway  we  do  not  doubt  Mr. 
Underwood's  figures,  but,  having  frequently  to  travel 
on  them,  we  could  wish  they  were  decreasing  !  For 
the  total  incapacity  of  the  officials  from  station-masters 
down  to  porters  to  cope  with  what  they  already  possess 
renders  travelling  in  "  United  Italy  "  the  most  hateful 
process  we  know,  while  that  racial  characteristic  of 
unpunctuality  (which  unfortunately  does  not  tend  to  the 
unification  of  the  Regno)  prevents  any  confidence  as 
to  when  one  can  start  or  arrive.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Frewen  Lord  once  singled  out  for  admiration 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  the  railways  of  Italy,  but 
the  fact  that  he  praised  the  internationally  worked 
"  direttissimo  "  from  Rome  to  Berlin  did  not  prevent 
his  eulogy  from  being  unique ;  and  most  Italian 
travellers  share  our  opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of 
their  railways. 

Apropos  of  the  author's  evident  sympathy  with  the 
present  King  of  Italy  and  his  politics,  the  assertion 
that  the  result  of  the  royal  influence  in  "  tacitly 
permitting  strikes  which  he  thought  just"  has 
caused  "  Socialism  to  a  great  extent  to  lose  its  power  " 
and  Anarchism  to  be  "hardly  ever  heard  of"  is 
absurd  !  It  is  notorious  in  Italy  that  the  King's  politics 
are  practically  nil,  also  that  the  best  Italians  of  all 
parties  are  crusading  against  Socialism  in  its  worst 
form,  which  is  hideously  on  the  increase  among  the 
working  classes. 

The  chapter  on  the  thorny  subject  of  "Church  and 
State"  will  pass  muster  with  Protestant  readers  know- 
ing nothing  personally  of  Italy  or  Italians,  but  the 
ingenuous  remarks  for  instance  on  "Modernism"  re- 
call an  old  proverb  as  to  what  occurs  when  "  angels 
fear  to  tread  ". 

The  book's  use  to  the  English  schoolboy  lies  in  the 
lists  (with  short  biographical  notices  attached)  of  names 
of  leading  Italian  authors,  poets,  sculptors,  painters — ■ 
all  modern  of  course.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  quite 
a  good  specimen  of  what  we  classify  as  "  the  slightly 
superfluous  "  book  on  long-suffering  Italy. 


HOW  THEY  LIVE  IN  "  AMERICA'S 
LONDON  ". 

"  The  Heroine  in  Bronze."    By  James  Lane  Allen. 
London :  Macmillan.    1912.  6s. 

V/f  R.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  is  an  American  author 
of  a  number  of  romances  which  have  been 

received,  in  this  country  also,  with  great  favour.  We 
have  no  claim  to  say  anything  about  them,  or  the 
reputation  which  they  have  brought  Mr.  Allen,  except 
to  suggest  that  without  that  reputation  Mr.  Allen  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  book  published.  He 
calls  it,  by  way  of  alternative  title,  "  A  Portrait  of  a 
Girl  ",  and  by  way  of  sub-title,  "  A  Pastoral  of  the 
City  ".  In  the  first  person  singular  he  tells  the  story 
of  Donald  Clough,  "  a  youth  two  seasons  out  of  college 
and  dowered  as  to  fortune  with  one  dry  rectangle  of 
university  parchment  and  twenty-two  green  years  ", 
who  lives  in  New  York — or,  as  Mr.  Allen  puts  it  in  an 
epigram  characteristically  flat,  "  America's  London  " — 
and  writes  stories,  and  worships  Muriel  Dunstan.  This 
girl,  the  subject  of  the  portrait,  had  flashed  upon  an 
astonished1  world  as  the  speaker  of  a  Commencement 
Essay  at  her  college,  an  essay  recited  to  a  "  delirious 
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audience  ",  and  one  which  knocked  professors  as  well 
as  Mr.  Clough  endways  with  admiration.  She  lived 
in  a  house  which — with  its  "  yard  " — requires  seventeen 
pages  of  Mr.  Clough's  description,  together  with  her 
father,  the  "  Commodore  ",  her  divorced  aunt,  and 
some  brothers.  The  house  stands  far  from  America's 
London's  central  roar,  and  the  yard  is  as  flowery  as 
Mr.  Clough's  description  can  make  it.  Hither,  one 
fine  morning  of  June — "  the  budding  month  of  June  " 
— comes  Mr.  Clough  to  announce  to  the  lady  the  birth 
in  his  own  mind  of  an  original  story,  a  perfect  love- 
story  of  a  youthful  pair.  Mr.  Clough  sees  Miss  Dun- 
stan  in  the  yard,  and  flirts  with  her  through  the  hedge 
— we  beg  America's  pardon  ;  let  us  withdraw  the  odious 
expression,  the  frank  statement  of  a  coarse  Britisher. 
The  youthful  pair  exchange,  in  brisk  camaraderie, 
sallies  of  delicate  wit ;  Mr.  Clough  piquing  Miss 
Dunstan's  feminine  curiosity  with,  a  tale  of  his  youth 
and  a  certain  "she"  with  whom  he  went  a-picking 
blackberries ;  Miss  Dunstan  displaying  a  thoroughly 
ladylike  jealousy,  and  asking  after  some  hesitation  if 
Mr.  Clough  had  kissed  the  fair  "  she  ".  It  goes  on 
for  page  after  page  ;  and  next  day  Mr.  Clough  returns, 
to  give  a  further  exhibition  of  America's  London's 
true  refinement — still  through  the  hedge. 

Having  now  indicated  the  dilatory  elaboration  of 
Mr.  Clough's  manner  of  telling  his  Pastoral  of  the  City, 
we  may  perhaps  tell  the  actual  story  rather  more 
quickly.  He  tells  Miss  Dunstan  that  the  plot 
of  his  wonderful  idyll  is  that  of  an  enthralled  youth 
listening  to  the  declamation  of  a  Commencement  Essay 
by  the  heroine  and  falling  in  love  with  her  and  courting 
and  winning  her.  Miss  Dunstan  naturally  thinks  that 
Mr.  Clough  means  to  "cover",  as  journalists  say  in 
America's  London,  the  story  of  her  own  life,  and  draws 
in  the  horns  of  amiability.  She  goes  touring  to  Europe, 
leaving  Mr.  Clough  to  write  his  story  and  keep  a  "  chose 
vue  "  diary  through  the  torrid  summer  of  America's 
London.  She  comes  back  in  October,  after  six  months 
of  typhoid  instead  of  touring,  and  he  reads  the  wonder- 
ful story.  The  plot  is  as  he  had  outlined  it,  but,  O 
wonder  of  wonders  and  extremely  happy  surprise  !  it 
is  set  back  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  So  all  is 
forgotten  and  nearly  all  is  given  away  ;  but  we  have 
only  got  to  p.  200  yet,  and  that  is  much  too  short  for 
six  shillings.  The  youthful  pair  begin  once  more  to 
exchange,  in  brisk  camaraderie,  sallies  of  delicate  wit. 
The  "  chose  vue  "  diary -book  proves  an  enormous 
success ;  a  cheque  for  royalties  arrives  in  January  ;  and 
in  June  Mr.  Clough  marries  Miss  Dunstan.  There  are 
further  sallies,  which  take  the  reader  to  p.  274. 

We  do  not  feel  bound  to  warn  readers  that  some 
fifty-five  thousand  words  is  not  much  for  six  shillings, 
because  we  really  believe  a  book's  value  depends  on  the 
quality  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  the  verbiage ;  but 
we  do  feel  bound  to  say  that  at  least  thirty  thousand 
of  the  words  might  be  deleted  without  detracting  from 
the  story,  and  without  depreciating  the  value,  in  our 
estimate,  of  Mr.  Allen's  work.  The  feeling  that  "  The 
Heroine  in  Bronze  "  gives  us  is  similar  to  that  which 
one  might  harbour  on  approaching  the  banks  of  a 
beautifully  wooded  and  mossy-banked  stream,  and 
finding  that  the  bed  was  filled  with  a  runlet  of 
artificial  scented  water,  slightly  turbid  with  the  soapy 
lustration  of  an  American  Pan  up-stream.  The  book 
advertises  the  modern  American's  worship  of  his  own 
pure,  bright,  crisp  and  sparkling  American  College  Girl, 
with  her  demure  vacuity  of  mind  and  effervescence  of 
high-pressure  ""culture  ".  Mr.  Clough  is  of  the  same 
nature,  but  male,  and  even  less  tolerable.  We  do  not 
feel  sure  whether  his  "  res  augusta  domi  "  is 
a  misprint  in  the  English  edition  or  a  joke  in  the 
original  American  ;  we  dare  not  suppose  it  a  slip  of 
"  culture  ",  for  in  that  case  the  phrase  "  which  is  very 
good  Latin  for  the  American  day  of  small  things" 
would  present  a  fearfully  welcome  double  meaning. 
Good  literature  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  being 
produced  in  America;  but  "  The  Heroine  in  Bronze  " 
is  shoddy. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Ths  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World."  Vol.  XVI.  "  Britiih 
Dominions  and  Protectorates  in  Asia."  Vol.  XVIII.  "  Ams- 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands."  London  :  Sweet 
and  Maxwell.    1912.    42s.  net. 

Two  more  volumes  of  this  scries  have  recently  been  issued, 
and  in  them  the  lion's  share  of  the  task  has  been  undertaken 
by  Professor  Huberich.  He  has  dealt  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Cyprus,  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  many  minor  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  in  the  East ;  while  the  law  of  India  itself  has 
been  fully  and  carefully  compiled  by  Professor  Baptista,  late 
of  the  Law  School  of  Bombay.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  consists  simply  of  the  collection  of  statutes  and 
ordinances ;  but  the  careful  historical  summary  which  Pro- 
fessor Baptista  gives  of  the  sources  of  Indian  law  will  be 
very  useful,  and  he  supplements  it  by  a  valuable  table  of 
Indian  Acts  arranged  according  to  the  subjects  to  which 
they  apply.  Discussion  of  principles  and  reference  to 
decided  cases  are  apparently  regarded  as  not  necessarily 
within  the  scope  of  the  author's  duty,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
expand  the  volumes  to  an  unmanageable  size ;  but  one  feels 
the  want  of  them,  especially  in  relation  to  that  wonderful 
piece  of  codification  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen,  which,  with  its 
simplicity  of  expression  and  its  explanatory  illustrations, 
sets  an  example  which  other  Legislatures  might  do  well  to 
follow.  Professor  Huberich,  however,  in  his  part  of  these 
volumes  adds  here  and  there  short  notes  and  quotes  cases, 
particularly  when  he  is  dealing  with  Australasia  ;  but  when 
one  considers  the  quantity  of  notes  which  accompany  each 
section  of  any  English  Act  the  wonder  is  whether  codifica- 
tion has  really  brought  our  Colonies  so  near  to  the  legal 
millennium  when  every  Act  explains  itself. 

"The  Holy  War  in  Tripoli."    By  G.  F.  Abbott.    Iondon:  Arnold. 
1912.    15s.  net. 

Mr.  Abbott  writes  so  well,  and  his  experiences  are  so  illu- 
minating, that  we  can  forgive  his  book  for  being  a  day  after 
the  fair.  The  war  in  Tripoli  is  now  almost  forgotten.  It 
is  true  this  was  often  its  fate  during  the  year  it  lasted  ! 
There  probably  never  was  in  the  whole  course  of  history  a 
similar  case  where  one  side,  being  so  enormously  superior 
in  equipment,  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  being  masters 
of  the  sea,  yet  showed  so  little  initiative.  Mr.  Abbott  seems 
to  attribute  this  entirely  to  Italian  cowardice.  We  think  it 
is  to  be  explained  quite  as  much  by  a  nervous  dread  of 
rousing  resentment  at  home.  No  troops  could  ever  be  made 
adepts  at  desert  warfare  when  brought  home  every  few 
months.  Mr.  Abbott's  accounts  of  the  Italian  cruisers 
throwing  mountains  of  shells  on  unoccupied  sand-heaps  is 
certainly  amusing.  But  what  is  Italy  hoping  to  do  now 
with  her  barren  conquest?  We  have  just  learned  that  she 
has  established  a  Ministry  for  the  Colonies,  with,  of  course, 
an  army  of  officials  occupying  a  huge  gaunt  stucco  palace  in 
Rome.  But  how  is  she  intending  to  civilise  and  reduce  to 
order  the  new  province,  much  more  make  money  out  of 
it?  According  to  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Arab  despises  the 
Italians  much  more  than  he  hates  them,  though  he  does  that 
badly  enough.  He  can  hardly  have  a  very  friendly  feeling 
for  the  Turks,  who  have  left  him  in  the  lurch.  One  thing 
is  clear  from  Mr.  Abbott's  book — that  the  Young  Turks 
showed  themselves  as  lacking  in  all  power  of  organisation 
and  foresight  in  Tripoli  as  they  have  since  in  the  Balkans. 
Had  the  Italians  shown  as  much  enterprise  as  the  Servians, 
or  even  the  Greeks,  they  must  have  crushed  Turkish  resis- 
tance in  Tripoli  in  a  fortnight.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Abbott  brings  out  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Turk, 
particularly  his  boundless  hospitality  ;  but  is  it  credible  that 
the  Italians  gave  the  Turks  notice  of  their  intention  to 
land  by  means  of  messages  thrown  overboard  in  bottles,  so 
that  they  should  have  a  good  excuse  for  not  landing  when 
they  found  the  chosen  spot  held  in  strength  ?  Ben  trovato. 
at  all  events.  An  almost  identical  story,  however,  was 
current  in  Crete  about  the  mutual  raids  of  Christian  and 
Moslem. 

"The  Personality  of  Napoleon."    By  J.  Holland  Hose.  London: 
Bell.    1912.    5s.  net. 

As  Dr.  Rose  pursues  his  studies  of  Napoleon  and  his 
epoch  his  judgment  mellows  and  his  admiration  for  the 
great  central  figure  grows.  In  the  "  Life  "  he  hardly  seemed 
to  have  risen  to  the  grandeur  of  his  subject ;  in  this  little 
volume,  his  latest  contribution,  he  almost  appears  as  a  hero- 
worshipper.  It  is  difficult  even  a  century  after  to  preserve 
an  entirely  impartial  attitude  when  writing  or  lecturing 
on  Napoleon,  but  in  these,  the  "  Lowell  "  lectures,  delivered 
in  Boston,  the  author  manages  to  strike  the  happy  mean. 
He  takes  two  points,  which  we  do  not  say  are  new,  but 
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which  certainly  need  emphasising.  Napoleon's  position  in 
1802  was  more  secure  and  splendid  than  at  Tilsit  in  1807 ; 
he  then  had  rhe  choice  of  acquiring  a  world-empire  either 
in  the  East  or  the  West,  and  his  mind  had  not  been 
victimised  by  megalomania,  as  it  certainly  was  by  1807. 
He  had  not  then  arrived  at  the  stage  of  believing  that  he 
could  do  anything.  He  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
much  against  his  will,  but  because  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  clearing  away  his  liabilities  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
the  other.  He  also  saw  that  he  was  giving  England  a  cer- 
tain enemy  for  the  future.  The  second  point  Dr.  Rose 
develops  satisfactorily  is  that  Napoleon's  outstanding  calm- 
ness in  going  to  Elba  was  due  to  well-founded  hope,  but  he 
came  back  from  Elba  too  late,  just  as  he  broke  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  too  soon.  In  this  book  Dr.  Rose  does  not  profess 
to  throw  new  light  on  Napoleon's  personality,  but  it  is  a 
comprehensive,  and  for  its  purpose  adequate,  sketch,  with 
due  acknowledgments  to  earlier  workers  in  the  same  field, 
such  as  Mr.  Oscar  Browning. 

"  The  Fourth  Generation."  Reminiscences.  By  Janet  Boss.  London: 
Constable.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Ross  has  already  given  us  several  very  readable  books. 
This  is  a  sequel  to  "  Three  Generations  of  English  Women  ", 
and  like  many  sequels  is  not  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  The 
author  seems  to  have  put  in  the  material  she  rightly  omitted 
from  the  first.  Who  wants  to  know  that  "  we  were  pleased 
with  S.  Malo  and  with  Avranches,  and  wildly  delighted 
with  Mont  S.  Michel  "  ?  Besides,  not  all  the  letters  of 
illustrious  people  are  interesting,  and  there  are  many  such 
here.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  Mrs.  Ross  publishing  a 
letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  written  from  Hawarden  in 
1892,  and  describing  an  adventure  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a 
cow,  "  which  I  do  not  think  is  generally  known  ".  Certainly 
for  a  week  or  two  at  the  time  it  was  the  principal  subject 
for  the  jests  of  the  profane  in  this  country,  and  the  admiring 
comments  of  the  faithful.  There  are  one  or  two  really 
amusing  letters  from  Mark  Twain,  but  we  do  not  need  to  be 
informed  that  Lord  Cromer  called  on  Mrs.  Ross  when  she 
was  at  Cairo  in  1903,  nor  that  her  personality  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  hotel  was  much  more  obsequiously  recog- 
nised in  consequence.  The  story  of  Sir  James  Lacaita  and 
Lord  John  Russell  has  already  been  told  several  times,  and 
has  become  an  historical  "  chestnut",  though  interesting 
once. 

Among  the  new  volumes  in  Messrs.  Dent's  excellent  series 
of  "Everyman"  reprints  are  to  be  noted  Roget's  "The- 
saurus", in  two  volumes  (Is.  net  each),  and  W.  Cobbett's 
"Rural  Rides",  two  volumes  (Is.  net  each).  Roget  is  more 
useful  than  many  a  dictionary,  and  rightly  used — which  is 
sparingly  used — makes  for  the  writing  of  good  English.  It 
has  been  revised  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  its  form  is  neat.  The 
type  is  excellent. 

"Sutton's  Seeds",  1913. 
'  Kelway's  Manual  ",  1913. 

Should  not  our  professional  horticulturists  allow  us  to 
turn  the  year's  corner  before  asking  us  to  consider  seeds  ? 
Once  in  the  new  year,  we  may  fairly  turn  our  thoughts 
springward,  but  it  is  tempting  Providence  to  be  dwelling  on 
next  year's  flowers  before  Christmas,  when  hardly  a  feel  of 
winter  has  come  upon  us.  But  "business  is  business". 
To  be  first  before  the  public  apparently  gives  a  catalogue 
a  pull.  Certainly  both  of  these  are  very  well  got  up. 
Messrs.  Kelway's  is,  of  course,  the  more  attractive  volume, 
having  many  more  coloured  plates ;  but  it  is  meant  to  cover 
the  whole  varying  year  ;  while  Messrs.  Sutton's  deals  with 
seeds  only.  We  note  that  "  Kelway's  Manual"  is  "  not  now" 
revised  annually.  Is  not  this  a  serious  admission  ?  What  is 
the  good  of  dating  a  catalogue  "  1913  ",  if  its  contents  remain 
as  they  were  for  1912  ?  Maybe,  however,  revision  is  in- 
tended to  mean  something  more  elaborate  than  the  mere 
inclusion  of  novelties  and  so  forth.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  space  for  detailed  examination  of  these  catalogues,  but 
if  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  the  "  Manual  "  up-to-date  an- 
nually, we  must  say  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  an  unusually 
good  work  of  the  kind. 


THE  DECEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The1  various  phases  of  the  Balkan  problem,  international, 
racial  and  religious,  are  all  represented  in  the  December 
Reviews.  The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  has  two  articles,  one 
by  Mr.  Marmaduko  Pickthall,  "For  El  Islam" — a  defence 
of  Moslem  treatment  of  Christians  and  a  suggestion  that  the 
aim  of  the  Allies  is  nothing  nobler  that)  a  wholesale  slaughter 
<-f  Mohammedans ;  the  other  a  brief  survey  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ozanne,  who  in  no  way  shares  Mr.  Pickthall' s  views.  He 


finds  the  rule  of  Abdul  Hamid  infamous,  and  that  of  the 
Young  Turks  worse.  Mr.  Ozanne  traces  the  trouble  largely 
to  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  Christians  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress.  In  the  "  Fortnightly  " 
"  Politicus  "  anticipates  the  creation  of  a  powerful  Slavonic 
Balkan  State,  which  will  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
Triple  Entente.  "  The  downfall  of  Turkey,  whilst  greatly 
strengthening  the  Slavonic  nations,  has  at  the  same  time 
greatly  weakened  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  especially  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  Turkey  had  always  been  con- 
sidered by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  as  a  most  valuable 
ally  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  lately  also  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Great  Britain."  "  Politicus  "  regards  a  great 
war  between  the  Slavonic  and  Germanic  nations  as  inevitable 
sooner  or  later,  and  supports!  his  view  by  statistics  showing 
how  much  faster  the  population  of  Russia  is  growing  than 
the  population  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Miss 
Edith  Sellers  follows  with  a  long  account  of  King  Charles, 
and  what  he  has  accomplished  in  Roumania  :  his  people  are 
"  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  their  King  who 
holds  the  balance  in  the  Balkans,  let  King  Peter  and  Tsar 
Ferdinand  gain  what  victories  they  may  ".  Sir  Arthur 
Evans  in  the  "Contemporary"  expresses  his  conviction 
that  the  Balkan  League  was  no  mere  casual  alliance  for 
temporary  ends.  Its  foundation  was  due  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  its  objective  carries  it  much  further 
than  the  war.  "  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Allies  are  associated.  The  combina- 
tion is  to  extend  to  other  matters.  Not,  perhaps,  an  actual 
Zollverein,  but  a  Customs  Convention,  including  at  least 
mutual  preference,  is  one  of  the  objects  in  view.  Some  kind 
of  Postal  Union  is  also  spoken  of,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Balkan  railways  and  the  extension  of  the  system  on  lines 
reciprocally  agreed  on  is  a  natural  aim.  The  tendency,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  towards  a  real  Federation".  Mr.  R.  W. 
Seton- Watson  in  the  same  pages  tells  us  that  Austria- 
Hungary  is  adopting  an  attitude  of  "  sweet  reasonableness" 
in  contrast  with  her  previous  "  haughty  tactlessness  ".  "It 
is  the  growing  consciousness  of  grave  omissions  in  her  past 
policy,  and  of  the  need  for  its  complete  readjustment,  which 
has  dictated  Austria-Hungary's  moderate  attitude  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  war." 

What  has  happened  to  Turkey  has  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Captain  Cecil  Battine  to  what  might  happen  to  Great 
Britain  if  war  were  suddenly  sprung  upon  us.  Writing 
in  the  "Fortnightly"  on  the  Turkish  Debacle  he  says: 
"It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  six  divisions  of  foot 
and  one  of  horse,  some  100,000  combatants,  form  a  sufficiently 
strong  field  army  to  represent  Britain  in  the  r.ext  war,  if 
there  is  a  war.  Seeing  that  Bulgaria  with  a  military  Budget 
of  less  than  two  millions  can  mobilise  200,000  troops  in  first 
line,  and  half  as  many  in  second  line,  how  is  it  that  our 
War  Administration,  with  a  thirty  million  Budget,  can 
produce  such  a  miserable  result  ?  "  In  the  ' '  National 
Review  "  "  Navalis  ' '  frankly  treats  the  naval  situation  as 
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Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 


About  your  Income 


Why   not  turn  that 
^interest  into  12%? 


47c 


Why  content  yourself  with  a  4%  income  on  your 
capital  ?  Why  not  put  some  of  your  money  at 
least  into  an  investment  which  will  yield  you 
a  larger  income  and  make  life  more  enjoyable  ? 

A  man  of  69,  by  purchasing 
a  Canada  Life  Annuity,  derives 
therefrom  a  profit  of  over 
13  %  per  annum,  and  the 
security  is  absolute. 

The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company  is  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  strongest  Life  Office  in 
Canada.  Its  investments  are  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  The  annuitants'  interests 
are  protected  by  law.  And  there  are,  besides, 
the  large  assets  of  the  Company,  amounting  to 
more  than  ^9,000,000  sterling.  A  Canada 
Life  Annuity  is  not  only  highly  profitable  but 
absolutely  safe  as  well. 

Send  for  Special  Annuity  Booklet  and 
full  particulars,  stating  your  age,  to 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Established  1847. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  EC 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

A  SAFE  INYESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3,000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  -     -     -     -  £100,000,000. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.   -  £    s.  d. 

One  Year                      i    8    2     ...  _     1  10  4 

Half  Year                     o  14    1     ...  _     0  15  2 

Quarter  Yeai          ...071      ...  .-077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  ana  ?nade  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covert 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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the  outcome  of  the  policy  of  our  Young  Turks.  "  The  Young 
Turks  divided  the  Turkish  nation  by  persecuting  their 
political  opponents  and  carrying  a  vendetta  into  the  Turkish 
army.  Theirs  was,  in  fact,  the  venomous  policy  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Our  Young  Turks  are  persecuting  and 
ruining  by  unjust  taxation  those  who  have  opposed  their 
schemes.  The  Young  Turks  of  the  Near  East  disdained  all 
warnings  and  overwhelmed  with  insult  the  best  and  wisest 
men  their  country  possessed.  Our  Young  Turks  denounce 
Lord  Roberts  as  a  firebrand  and  a  fool  for  the  crime  of 
pointing  out  to  his  country  the  danger  before  it  y  they  have 
driven  Lord  Charles  Beresford  from  the  Navy,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  promotion  which  was  his  due,  simply  because  his 
voice  has  been  raised  again  and  again  to  warn  the  nation 
that  the  Navy  is  being  betrayed".  And  the  darkest  sign 
of  all,  in  the  opinion  of  "  Navalis",  is  "  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  country  watches  the  slow,  steady,  relative 
decline  of  its  sea  power  ".  The  "  National  "  reprints  in 
full  Lord  Roberts'  speech  on  the  Territorial  Force,  and  in 
the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  "  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
disposes  of  the  red  herring  which  has  been  drawn  across 
Lord  Roberts'  earlier  speech  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Smith 
shows  how"  ridiculous  it  is  to  pretend  that  any  German  has 
cause  to  resent  Lord  Roberts'  warning.  Incidentally  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  flatly  contradicting  the  suggestion 
that  the  Conservative  party  is  antagonistic  to  Germany.  No 
more  profound  misapprehension  ever  existed,  he  says,  than 
that  the  Unionists  would  seek  a  pretext  for  war  with  Ger- 
many. "The  Unionist  Party  would  regard  such  a  war  as 
the  same  crime  against  civilisation  which  it  would  seem 
to  the  general  mass  of  English  citizens.  There  is  hardly  any 
sacrifice  which  we  would  not  make  to  avoid  such  a  war,  and 
it  is  because  we  are  certain  that  the  way  to  avoid  it  is  to 
be  strong  that  we  recommend  to  our  country  men  the  sacri- 
fices involved  in  national  service  ". 

"  Benjamin  Disraeli  "  is  this  month  the  subject  of  Black- 
wood's "Musings."  The  ideals  and  policy  of  Young  Eng- 
land, fathered  upon  Bolingbroke,  are  admirably  discussed  ; 
together  with  the  main  incidents  of  Disraeli's  career  as  a 
"light-horseman".  "Blackwood  "  thus  holds  the  6cales 
between  Peel  and  Disraeli:  "  Peel  was  left,  like  Napoleon 
after  Moscow,  without  his  army.  Artistically,  oratorically, 
morally,  the  victory  remained  with  Disraeli.  We  say 
'  morally  ',  because  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Monypenny 
that  '  there  is  not  only  a  moral  but  an  intellectual  integrity, 
and  in  the  intellectual  virtue  Peel  was  as  much  the  inferior 
of  Disraeli  as  in  the  moral  he  was  superior  V 

Mr.  Arthur  Ricketts  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  writes 
of  "Stage  Decoration".  His  article  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  the  English  theatre.  We  lack  the  right  people,  Mr. 
Ricketts  maintains,  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain ;  as  well  as 
a  sensibly  constructed  theatre  in  which  they  may  come 
together.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  need  for  intelligent 
and  interested  playgoers — "  a  willing  and  responsive  audience 
and  Press,  such  as  a  football  match  is  able  to  secure,  one 
that  will  pay  and  watch  the  game ;  in  this  Germany  is 
Bplendid  and  beyond  praise.  The  new  German  theatre  has 
the  compact  and  convinced  audience  we  find  in  England 
only  in  music-halls  and  football  finals.  The  difficulties  of 
arrivals,  the  longing  to  depart  m  time  for  suppers  or  trains, 
is  not  the  foremost  thought  of  a  German  in  a  theatre  ;  our 
audiences  seem  to  think  of  nothing  else". 

To  judge  from  slices  of  Japanese  drama  translated  for  us 
by  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino,  and  published  this  month  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  ",  the  modern  Japanese  audience  is  not 
unlike  the  Elizabethan  English.  The  scene  where  a  father 
leaps  with  his  son  into  a  pot  of  boiling  oil  rather  than  give 
away  the  secrets  of  his  companions  in  arms  would  have 
roused  the  envy  of  Webster.  Mr.  Markino  tells  us  he  has 
attained  the  "medium  sense  between  the  East  and  West". 
Certainly  his  position  as  an  interpreter  makes  his  article 
extremely  interesting  ;  though  we  confess  we  are  a  little 
tired  of  his  Japanese  English.  In  one  way,  at  any  rate, 
the  Japanese  theatre  beats  the  English.  It  collects  an 
audience  of  which  Mr.  Ricketts  would  undoubtedly  approve, 
"  I  think  ",  says  Mr.  Markino,  "  Japanese  actors  are  having 
better  time  than  the  English  actors.  For  the  playgoers' 
point  of  view  is  different  between  two  countries.  I  often 
hear  tho  English  people  say  '  O,  I  am  tired  and  feel  dull. 
Let's  go  to  the  theatre  to-night '  They  go  to  the  theatre  for 
refreshing.  The  Japanese  would  say  1  O,  I  don't  feel  well 
enough  to  go  to  the  theatre  to-day  '.  They  go  to  the  theatre 
us  their  hard  work  all  day,  and  they  have  tho  tendency  to 
prefer  sooing  the  same  play  over  and  over  again  than  to  see 
new  plays,  for  they  can  criticise  tho  same  acts  by  the  differ- 
ent actors." 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  746  and  748. 


JUDGES  OF  GOOD  WINE 

Should  write  to-day  for  "Downman's 
Bulletin,"  which  contains  a  first-hand 
Report  on  the  19.2  Vintage;  a  Letter  to 
a  Lady  on  Moselle ;  an  article  on  Decanters ; 
and  particulars  of  200  kinds  of  wines  and 
liqueurs  (including  Japanese  Sake)  all  fine 
and  pure,  but  none  dear. 


FRANCIS  DOWNMAN, 

Wine  Merchant, 
62  Dean  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 


D  A  DD  O    Beautiful  Hardy 

II?  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers 


Awarded  31  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

8  ARB'S    POPULAR   21/-    COLLECTION    OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  36  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for  Pot- 
culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border.   (Half  the  Collection  for  tO/6.) 
BARB'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable  for 

Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  0/  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Fret. 

BARR   &  SONS, 
11,  12,  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 


E  WITH 


EVANS' 

PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE  FOR 
THRO  A  T  &  VOICE. 

Send pennyjor  Sample  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers ! 
EVANS  SONS,  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 

Liverpool  and  London. 

(Name  this  paper.) 


HUNDREDS  OF  HOMES 

WILL  BE 

WITHOUT  FOOD  or  FIRE 

OCT   CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


PRAY  HELP 


THE   CHURCH  ARMY 

to  give  to  these  poor  people,  and  the  hundreds  of  inmates  of  our 
many  Homes  throughout  the  land,  some  of  the  JOY  of  the  Season. 

For  this  purpose,  GIFTS  of  meat,  groceries,  vegetables,  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  coals  blankets,  toys,  warm  clothing  (new  or  partly 
worn),  and  other  things  suited  to  the  time  of  year,  or  MONEY  to 
buy  them,  most  gratefully  received  at  the  CHURCH  ARMY  HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 55  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  \V. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to 
Prebendary  CARLILE,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  ouk  valuations.  inventorib 
ofArtColi.ections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  thfl 
Kingdom. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
2©  Hanover  S^uarb,  W. 
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Benger's  Food  prepared 
with  milk  is  a  complete 
food. 

The  more  delicate  the 
state  of  health  —  the 
greater  the  need  for  it. 

When  other  foods  fail, 
try  Benger's;  but  it's 
wisest  to  use  Benger's 
in  the  first  instance. 

For  Invalids 
and  the  aged- 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in  Tins 
by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 


)r.  J.  Co  His  Browne's 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ON  y  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne— 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHCEA  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothine  and  restoring  effects 
are  eoually  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  ii  effec- 
tua'ly  cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION, 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 


100,000  people  enjoy  perfect  hearing  by  the  aid 
^     of  the  NEW  STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual  testimony  from  grateful  persons  who 
have  had  their  hearing  restored  will,  we  feel 
sure,  have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can 
£^     say.    Knowing  this,  we  request  everyone  suffer- 
^5     ing  from  deafness  to  send  at  once  for  our 
booklet  "  Results  " — it  contains  many  unsolicited 
7-^     testimonials  from  persons  in  every  grade  of 
life,  who  have  been  relieved  from  this  dreadful 
-— ^     affliction,  highly  praising  the  efficiency  of  the 
— Stolz  Electrophone,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a 
S     genuine    scientific    invention.     Briefly,  the 
^     STOLZ   ELECTROPHONE  is  a  miniature 
— ;     telephone,  so  constructed  that  it  magnifies  the 
S     sound  waves  and  transmits  them  to  the  inner 
^     ear,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  to  again  enjoy 
^3     perfect  hearing.    Why  not  you  ? 

WRITE  FOR  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE 
— «         ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO  THE 

H  Stolz  Electrophone  Co. 

^  (LONDON),  Ltd. 

Er;.  Head  Office  : 

H  BYRON  HOUSE,  82-85  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 

^3  West  End  Office  :  199  Piccadilly,  W. 

rz3  Harrods'  Stores,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W. 


PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


BIRMINGHAM— 

75  New  Street. 
BRIGHTON— 

16  Western  Road,  Hove. 
BRISTOL— 

«  St.  Augustine's  Parade. 
DARLINGTON— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
EASTBOURNE- 

5  Station  Parade. 
EXETER— 

a  Queen  Street. 
HARROGATE- 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
HULL — 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
LEAMINGTON  SPA— 

Bedford  Stores. 
LEEDS— 

ii  Otley  Rd.,  Headingley. 
LIVERPOOL— 

50a  Lord  Street. 
MANCHESTER— 

17  St.  Anne's  Square, 
NEWCASTLE— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores, 


NORWICH— 

30  Cattle  Market. 
NOTTINGHAM— 

29  Market  Street. 
PLYMOUTH— 

45  Bedford  Street. 
PORTSMOUTH— 

143  Commercial  Road. 
SCARBOROUGH- 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
SHEFFIELD— 

37  Leopold  Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON— 

113  Above  Bar. 
SUNDERLAND— 

Taylors'  Drug  Stores. 
YORK— 

4  Coney  Street. 
BELFAST- 

17  Royal  Avenue. 
DUBLIN— 

2  Grafton  Street. 
GLASGOW— 

90  Mitchell  Street. 


Electrophone 
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Oxford  University  Press, 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  LATIN  VERSE. 

From  the  earliest  fragments  to  the  end  of  the  Vth  Century  A.D. 
Chosen  by  H.  W.  GARROD.  Fcap.  8vo.  containing  384  Pieces, 
with  51  English  Translations  and  Imitations,  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Price  6s.  net ;  on  Oxford  India  paper,  7s.  6d.  net.  Also 
in  leather  bindings  at  higher  prices. 
Uniform  with  the  Oxford  Books  of  French,  German,  and  Italian  Verse. 

ROMAN  LAWS  AND  CHARTERS. 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  G.  HARDY. 
8vo.  Being  "Six  Roman  Laws"  and  "Three  Spanish  Charters 
and  other  Documents "  bound  together,  10s.  6d.  net ;  also 
separately,  "Three  Spanish  Charters,"  in  paper  covers,  5s.  net. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAW  OF 
CONTRACT  AND  ITS  AGENCY  IN  ITS  RELA= 
TION  TO  CONTRACT. 

By  Sir  W.  R.  ANSON.  Thirteenth  Edition  by  M.  L.  GWVER. 
8vo.  10s.  net. 


Oxford  Cibrarp  of  Prose  ana  Poetrp. 

Uniform  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each ;  lambskin, 
thin  boards,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

MORGANN'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  DRAMATIC 
CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 

Printed  in  Type-Facsimile  from  the  First  Edition,  1777.  With 
an  Introduction  by  W.  A.  GILL. 

TENNYSON'S  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  1842. 

A  verbatim  reprint. 

THE  TOSA  DIARY  OF  KI  NO  TSURAYUKI. 

Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  W.  N.  PORTER. 


Oj  all  Booksellers. 
London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press, 
Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


POEMS. 

IiUCKRAM  GILT,  gs.  net.  "In  wealth  and  dignity  of  imagination,  in  depth 
and  subtlety  of  thought,  a  new  poet  of  the  first  rank  is  to  be  welcomed  in  the  author 
of  this  volume."— H.  D.  Traill,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEW  POEMS. 

BUCKRAM  GILT,  6s.  net.  "  In  his  poetry  you  can  work  infinitely  out  and  out, 
but  yet  infinitely  in  and  in.  These  two  infinities  are  the  mark  of  greatness  ;  and  he 
was  a  great  poet." — G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  the  I lluslrated  London  News. 

SISTER  SONGS. 

BUCKRAM  GILT,  5s.  net.  "  It  is  no  minor  Caroline  singer  that  he  recalls,  but 
the  Jacobean  Shakespeare."— William  Archer,  in  the  Daily  Chroniele, 

SELECTED  POEMS. 

BUCKRAM  GILT,  5s.  net.  With  a  Portrait  and  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  "The  selection  is  extraordinarily  impressive,  with  a  richness  of  music 
and  a  poignancy  and  depth  of  feeling  such  as  can  only  be  found  in  the  masterpieces 
of  EnglUh  song."— The  Guardian. 

THE  1IOIM)  OF  HEAVEN. 

JAPAN  VELLUM  and  gold  wrappers,  is.  net.  Finest  Velvet  calf,  -)s.  net. 
,l  The  most  wonderful  lyric  in  the  language."— The  Bookman. 

BURNS  and  OATES,  28  Orchard  Street,  W. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Portraits  preserved  in  the  De- 
partment of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
(Freeman  O'Donoughue).    British  Museum.  25-'. 

The  Annual  of  Swedish  Art  and  Literature  (Dawson).  5-?.  net. 
Biography. 

Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Stephen  Paget  and  J.  M.  C. 

Crura).    Macmillan.    15  s.  net. 
Further  Reminiscences  (Henry  Mavers  Hyndman).  Macmillan. 

15s.  net. 

Canute  The  Great  (Lawrence  Marcellus  Larson).  Putnams.  5s» 
net. 

Makers  of  British  Botany  :  A  Collection  of  Biographies  by- 
Living  Botanists  (Edited  by  F.  W.  Oliver).  Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press.    9s.  net. 

Disraeli  (The  Earl  of  Cromer).    Macmillan.    Is.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Weird  of  the  Wanderer  (By  Prospero  and  Caliban).  Rider. 

6*. 

The  Love  Story  of  Gavnor  Dace  (Kirke  Brampton  Washbourne). 

5s. 

Women  I  Have  Loved  (By  Eldorado).    Drane.  6.s. 
Paul  FlemmLng  (Mary  I.  Bates).    Murray  and  Evenden.  2s. 
net. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Ochil  Fairy  Tales  (R.  Menzies  Fergusson).    Nutt.    3s.  6c?. 

net. 

The  Adventures  of  Turco  Bullworthy  (J.  S.  Fletcher).  Wash- 
bourne.    2  s.  6d. 

The  Star  Dream  (Ellen  M.  Dobinson).  Murray  and  Evenden. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Joan  Maclean's  Real  Stories  (Karlott  Blosse).  Drane.  3s.  6c?. 
The  Dawn  of  Day  :  Volume  for  1912.    S.P.C.K.  Is. 

History. 

Henry  the  Lion  :  The  Lothian  Historical  Essay  for  1912  (Austin 
Lane  Poole).    Oxford  :  Blackwell.    2s.  bd.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  School  (Walter  Adam 
Sampson).    Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.  5s. 

West  Indian  Tales  of  Old  (Algernon  E.  Aspinall).  Duckworth. 
6s. 

Reference  Books. 
Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionage. 
Edited  by  Arthur  G.   M.  Heselrige).     Dean.     31s.  6d. 

net. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1913  (Edited  by  Hammond  Hall).  Hazell, 

Watson  and  Viney.    3s.  6  c?.  net. 
The  Literary  Year  Book  (Edited  by  Basil  Stewart).  Ouseley.  6s. 

net. 

Who's  Who.  15s.  net  :  Books  that  Count  :  A  Dictionary  of 
Standard  Books  (Edited  by  W.  Forbes  Gra^r).  5s.  net  : 
The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  and  Directory  (Edited  by 
G.  E.  Mitton).  2s.  bd.  net :  The  Writers'  and  Artiste' 
Year  Book  (Edited  by  G.  E.  Mitton).    Is.  net.  Black. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  ;  The  Hand 
of  Ethelberta ;  Desperate  Remedies.     Macmillarr.    7s.  bd. 
net  each. 

The  Future  of  England  (Hon.  George  Peel).    Macmillan.  Is. 

net. 

Undine  (F.  de  la  Motte  Fouque).  Translated  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson.   2s.  6c?.  net. 
The  Pageant  of  English  Prose  (edited  by  R.  M.  Leonard). 

Frowde.    Is.  6c?.  net. 
Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  (Alexandre  Dumas).    2  Vols.  ;  Pendant 

l'Exil  (Victor  Hugo) ;  Lettres  a  la  Fiancee  (Victor  Hugo). 

Nelson,  Is.  net  each. 
The  Technique  of  Bernard  Shaw's  Plays  (Augustin  Hamon). 

Translated  by  Frank  Maurice  Daniel.    2s.  net. 
Some  Notes  on  Books  and  Printing  (Charles  T.  Jacobi).  Chiswick 

Press.    6s.  net. 

The  Inferno  (August  Strindberg).    Translated  by  Claud  Field. 

Rider.    2s.  6c?.  net. 
Berlin  and  its  Environs  (Karl  Baedeker).    Fisher  Unwin.  3s. 

net. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Sunny  Clime  (By  M.  E.  W.).  Simpkin. 
2 6c?.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Science  and  the  Infinite  (Sydney  T.  Klein).  Rider.  2s.  bd.  net. 
Hypnotism  :   The  Mylstery   of  the  Sub-Conscious  Mind  and 

the  Power  of  Suggestion  (Alex.  Erskine).    Drane.    3s.  6c?. 
The  Crowning  Phase  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  (R.  A.  C.  Mac- 
millan).   Macmillan.    10s.  net. 

Theology. 

The   Concept  of  Sin  (F.  R.  Tennant).    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    4s.  6c?.  net.  , 
John  Baptist  and  his  Relation  to  Jesus  (Alban  Blakiston). 

Century  Press.    6s.  net. 
The  Twelve   Prophete  :    A  Version  in  the  Various  Poetical 

Measures  of  the  Original  Writings  (Bemhard  Duhm).  Black. 

3s.  6c?.  net. 

The  Bible  To-dav  (Bertram  Pollock,  C.V.O.,  D.D.).  Murray. 
2*.  6c?.  net. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (Edited  by  James  Hastings). 
Vol.  V.  28s.  net;  Primitive  Christianity  and  Its  Non- 
Jewish  Sources  (Carl  Clemen).  9s.  net;  Jesus  the  Christ: 
Historical  or  Mythical?  (Thomas  James  Thorburn).  6s. 
net,    Edinburgh  :  Clark. 
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THE     NEW  SUPPLEMENT 

(Three  Volumes)  of  the 

Dictionary  of  National 
 Biography  

Edited  ey  Sir  SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D., 

Is  NOW    READY  for  the 
decade  1901— 1011. 

The  Price  is  15/-  each  volume  in  cloth,  20/-  half  morocco. 

These  Three  Volumes  may  now  be  had  in  conjunction 
with  the  cheap 

RE=ISSUE  of  the  work  in 
22  Volumes 

already  published.   The  price  of  the  25  Volumes  complete 
is  £iS  15s.  in  cloth,  and  £2(3  2s.  in  half  morocco. 

Daily  -Yezvs. — "  The  sincerity  of  the  personal  estimates  in  the 1  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  ' — a  sincerity  which  caused  a  sensation  in  the  case  of 
the  life  of  King  Edward  VII. — is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  creditable 
features  of  the  work.  These  lives  of  the  illustrious  — some  of  them  illus- 
trious in  a  large,  some  in  a  small  way — make  varied  and  far  from  dry 
reading.    How  delightful  to  find  a  book  of  reference  so  readable  as  this." 

British  Weekly. — "  Of  the  general  merits  of  the  Supplement  I  cannot 
speak  too  warmly.  The  book  bears  to  be  tried  by  the  highest  standard, 
and  is  a  contribution  of  singular  worth  to  the  literature  of  our  country." 

Send  for  Prospectus  containing'  the  fullest 
information,  together  with  important  opinions, 
as  also  particulars  of  a  scheme  of  purchase 
on  the  instalment  plan  by  the  payment 
of  £i  monthly. 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 
15  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 


Seeley  Service  &  G° 

J     '  Founded  1795 

EDINBURGH.    By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 

Crown  4to.  With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  JAMES  HERON.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  375  copies,  25s.  net. 

"A  sumptuous  setting  fop  this  well-known  work."— Sheffield  Ind 
THROUGH    HOLLAND    IN    THE  VIVETTE. 

By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON.    With  60  Illustrations  and  Charts.    6s.  net. 

PHOTOGRAPHY    OF  TO-DAY. 

By  H.  CHAPMAN  JONES.    With  54  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net- 

THINGS    SEEN    IN  RUSSIA. 

By  W.  BARNES  STEVEXI.  50  Illos.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3/-  &  5s.  net. 

THINGS    SEEN    IN  PALESTINE. 

By  A.  GOODRICH  FREER.  50  lllus.  Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3/-  &  5s.  net. 

THE   ROMANCE  OF  SUBMARINE  ENGINEERING. 

By  THOMAS  W.  CORBIN.    With  46  lllus.    Extra  crown  Svo.  5s. 

HEROES    OF    THE    SCIENTIFIC  WORLD. 

By  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON,  F.R.S.E.    16  lllus.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s. 

ADVENTURES    IN    SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

By  RICHARD  STEAD,  B.A.    With  16  Illustrations.   Extra  crown  8vo.  5s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CYRIL  E.  POWER,  A.R.I.B.A. 

With  8  Plates  and  416  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  in 
2  vols.  5s.  net  (postage  4<L). 

"  It  would  really  seem  as  if  at  last  a  new  spirit  has  breathed  over 
the  English  text-books  of  Gothic  Architecture.  Mr.  Power's  book  is 
quite  startlingly  modern." 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

"We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  on  any  Architectural  subject  into 
which  so  much  solid  information  has  been  condensed." 

The  Architects'"  and  Builders'  Journal. 

Messrs.  TALBOT,  13  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

George  Frederic  Watts.    Yois.  i.  and 

II.  :  The  Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life.  By 
M.   S.    WATTS.     Vol.   III.   The    Writings  of 

G.  F.  Watts.  With  39  Photogravure  Plates.  Three 
Vols.  8vo.  3  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette.—"  A  careful  and  conscientious  piece  of  work, 
written  with  keen  sympathy,  and  giving  a  very  vivid  picture  of  one  whose 
ideals  were  the  highest  and  who  did  splendid  work  for  his  day  and 
generation.  .  .  .  Will  rank  high  among  biographies  of  recent  years." 

Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  STEPHEN  PAGET  and  J.  M.  CAMPBELL  CRUM. 
With  an  Introduction  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Further  Reminiscences  of  H.  M. 
Hyndman.  8V0.  15s.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.    NEW  VOL. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Somer- 
set. By  EDWARD  HUTTON.  Illustrated  by  Nelly 
Ericiisen.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

The  Adventures  of  an  Elephant 

Hunter.  By  JAMES  SUTHERLAND.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Evening  Standard. — "  Without  fear  of  contradiction  we  may  say 
that  he  knows  more  about  elephants  than  any  man  living." 

White-Ear  and  Peter.    The  story  of  a  Fox 

and  a  Fox-Terrier.  By  NEILS  HEIBERG.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  Cecil  Aldin.    Pott  4to.  6s.  net. 

The  Outlook. — "  Will  no  doubt  appeal  strongly  to  children  brought  up 
in  a  hunting  country,  and  indeed  to  all  children  who  love  animals,  and  like 
to  have  them  humanised  in  stories.  Needless  to  say,  the  illustrations  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired." 

DR.    SVEN   HE  DIN'S    NEW  BOOK. 
From  Pole  to  Pole.   A  book  for  young  people 

By  Dr.  SVEN  HEDIN.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "A  rich  treasure-house  of  information  about  everything 
of  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  including  full  accounts  of  the 
travellers  and  explorers  from  Robinson  Crusoe  to  Livingstone  and  Stanley 
(a  vivid  account  of  whose  work  occupies  nearly  fortv  pages),  and  for  the 
most  part  it  has  the  first-hand  touch  of  the  real  traveller." 


Foundations.  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in 
Terms  of  Modern  Thought.  By  SEVEN  OXFORD 
MEN  :  B.  H.  Streeter,  R.  Brook,  W.  H.  Moberly,  R.  G. 
Parsons,  A'.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  N.  S.  Talbot,  W.  Temple. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


The    Pagan    Tribes    of  Borneo. 

A  Description  of  their  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual 
Condition,  with  some  Discussion  of  their  Ethnic  Relations. 
By  CHARLES  HOSE,  D.Sc,  formerly  Divisional  Presi- 
dent and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Sarawak, 
and  WILLIAM  McDOUGALL,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  the  Races  of 
Borneo  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  4  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour,  over  200  full-page  collotypes,  and  many 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    2  vols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 

The  Globe. — "A  superb  monograph  on  a  most  interesting  race,  and  is  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  facts  for  the  geographer  and  the  ethnologist." 

New  and  Cheaper  Impression. 

The   Inward   Light.  By  h.  fielding 

HALL,  Author  of  "  The  Soul  of  a  People,"  etc.  New 
and  Cheaper  Impression.    Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


Monumental  Java.  By  j.  f.  scheltema, 

M.A.  With  Illustrations,  and  Vignettes  after  Drawings 
of  Javanese  Chandi  Ornament  by  the  Author.  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


The  Crowning  Phase  of  the  Criti- 
cal Philosophy.  A  Study  in  Kant's  Critique  of 
Judgment.  By  R.  A.  C.  MACMILLAN,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 
8vo.  10s.  net. 

%* Mac m mail's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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THE  BOOK  EVERYBODY 
TALKING  ABOUT. 


IS 


THE  FIRST  STONE, 
BY  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 
ON  READING  THE 
UNPUBLISHED  PARTS 
OF     "DE  PROFUNDIS." 

At  all  Booksellers,  2/6  net,  or  post  free  2/7%  from 
TOHN  RICHMOND,  LTD., 
14  Conduit  Street,  IV. 

TXO\RT  READY. 
Price  Is.  net;  Is.  3d.  post  free. 

A  United  West  Indies 

By  the  Honble.  C.  GIDEON  MURRAY 


Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  the  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent,  has  long  been  known  as  an 
advocate  of  the  federation  of  the  West 
Indies.  He  has  now  worked  out  his  idea  in 
detail.  His  scheme  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  leaves  out  Jamaica — why, 
may  be  ascertained  from  his  book  on 
"A  United  West  Indies." 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  WITNESS 

(Conducted  by  the  Editor  and  Staff  of  "  THE  EYE-WITNESS." 
Edited  by  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 

Special  Citcrarp  Dumber. 

TWO  DEALERS  IN  MARCONIS. 
COMMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  AUSTRIA  AND  THE  BALKANS. 

SLAVERY  AND  THE  RAILWAY  MEN. 

ON  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

A  MIDDLE  OF  MICE.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SAMUELS.    I.    SAMUEL  AND  THE  CAMUEL. 

MEUM  AND  TUUM.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

THE  REVIEWER  AND  THE  NOVELIST.    By  Hubert  Bland. 

THE  SOUL  OF  SWINBURNE.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE.    By  G.  S.  Street. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE  CITY.    By  F.W.S. 

8IXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices :  9  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


The  Christmas  Books 

Yes,  there  are  so  many  of  them  that 
they  are  rather  confusing,  but  do  you 
just  get  the  December  BOOK  MONTHLY, 
which  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  It 
costs  sixpence,  and  is  published  by 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers' 
Hall  Court,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
God  and  the  Universe  :  A  Physical  Basis  for  Religion  and 

Ethics  (G.  W.  De  Tunzelmann).    S.P.C.K.  4.x. 
Historical  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  (R.  W.  Pounder). 

Stock.    5s.  net. 

The  Paragraph  Psalter  (Brooke  F.  Westcott).    Cambridge  :  at 
the  University  Press.    Is.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Putumayo  :  The  Devil's  Paradise  (W.  E.  Hardenburg). 

Fisher  Unwin.    IDs.  6cl.  net. 
Monumental  Java   (J.  F.    Scheltema).     Macmillan.     12s.  6d. 

net. 

The  Japanese   Nation  :   Its    Land,    Its  People,  and  Its  Life 

(Inazo  NitobeJ.    Putnams.    6.*.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  First  Stone   (T.   W.   H.    Crosland.)    Published  by  the 

Author  at  14  Conduit  Street.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Rhymes  for  the  Times  (Rev.  Philip  Norton).    Simpkin.  Is. 

net. 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil   in   English  Verse  (Arthur  S.  Way). 

Macmillan.   2s.  6(1.  net. 
Songs  of    Childhood   and  Other  Ver&ee  (Margery  Lawrence). 

Grant  Richards.    1?.  6rf.  net. 
Verses  and  Re-Verses  (Wilfrid  Meynell).    Herbert  and  Daniel. 

2-t.  net. 

The  Younger  Generation  :  A  Comedy  for  Parents,  In  Three 
Acts  (Stanley  Houghton).  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Byron  as  a  'Satirist  in  Verse  (Claude  M.  Fuess).    New  York  : 

Columbia  University  Press.    5s.  6d.  net. 
Catechism  of  Life,  A' (Alice  Mary  Buckton).     Methuen.  Is. 

net. 

Choffard  (Vera  Salomons).    Bumpus.    18s.  net. 

In  Praise  of  Switzerland  :  Being  the  Alps  in  Prose  and  Verse 
(Harold  Spender).  5s.  net;  The  Book  of  Woodcraft  and 
Indian  Lore  (Ernest  Thompson  Seton).  6s.  net.  Con- 
stable. 

Little  Games  for  Country  Houses  (Lady  Bell).  Humphreys.  Is. 
net. 

Luxus  und  Kapitalismus  (Werner  Sombart).    Leipzig  :  Duncker 

and  Humblot.    7m.  50. 
Peace  Theories  and  the  Balkan  War  (Norman  Angell).  Marshall. 

Is.  net. 

Primitive  :   Essays  in  English  Literature  (By  the  Students  of 

the  University,   LiveTpool).     Liverpool  :  The  University 

Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 
River  of  London,  The  (Hilaire  Belloc).    Foulis.    5s.  net. 
Shakespearean  Addresses.    (Edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  Fishwick) 

Sherratt  and  Hughes.    10s.  6c?.  net. 
Stage  Copyright  at  Home  and  Abroad  (Bernard  Weller).  The 

Stage.    5  s. 

Taffy  was  a  Welshman  (T.  W.  H.  Crosland).  Ewart,  Seymour. 
5s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — La  Revue  Roumaine, 
30  francs;  The  English  Church  Review,  6d.  net;  The  Blue 
Book,  Is.  net ;   United  Empire. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE  S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 

LAM  LEY  &  CO.,    Di8C0,p:^s0h%kr8se),,er8  an<* 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  resort  of  Students  and  Book-lovers  for  nearly  40  years. 
PLAYS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

DOMESTIC  EXPERIMENTS  and  other  Plays. 

By  I.  E.  M.  AITKEN.    Square  i6mo.  is.  6d.  net,  paper;  2s.  6d.  net,  cloth. 
POLITE  FARCES    FOR  THE   DRAWING  ROOM. 

 By  ARNOLD  EENNETT.  2s.6d.net.  

J.  &  E.  BUMPUS,  LTD., 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 
350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Large  and  varied  stock  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
Illustrated  Books,  Poets,  Works  of  Travel, 
and  Standard  Fiction  suitable  for  Christmas 
Presents.  Books  bound  in  Leather  for 
Presentation  can  be  inspected  in  a  Special 
Department. 

COLLECTORS    and    STUDENTS  should 
inspect     the     LARGE     COLLECTION  of 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 


Christmas  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Now  Ready,  Post  frea 
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1913  EDITION 


NOW  READY. 


CONTAINING  ALL  NEW  HONOURS  CON- 
FERRED  (INCLUDING   RECIPIENTS  AT 
THE  INDIAN  DURBAR). 


The  Standard  Peerage  Volume 
published  in  Three  Centuries. 


DEBRETT'S 


(With  Index  to 

Courtesy  Titles), 


BARONETAGE 


(With 
Index) 

and 


2,630 
pp. 

Royal 
8vo. 


Clear,  Accurate  and 
Easy  of  Reference. 


KNIGHTAGE, 

COMPANIONAGE 

Also  an  Appendix  of  Royal  Warrant  Holders. 

All  Alphabetically  Illustrated  with 


Arranged.  Armorial  Bearings. 

A  very  mine  of  information  (including  addresses)  regarding  all  living  Titled  Persons,  and  the  members  of  the 
Collateral  Branches  of  all  Peers  and  Baronets ;  also  regarding  Bishops,  Privy  Councillors,  Knights  and  Com- 
panions of  the  various  Orders,  Precedence,  Coronation  Ceremony,  Formal  Mcdes  of  Address,  &c,  &c. 
Cloth  gilt  (Royal  Edition)  31s.  6d.  net;  or  in  2  Vols.  16s.  6d,  net  each.    Limp  morocco  (Special  Thin  Paper 
Edition),  half  weight  and  thickness  of  Royal  Edition,  SOs.  net. 


London  :  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


CHOFFARD 


VERA  SALOMONS. 

Being  the  second  volume  issued  of  the  series  of 

XVIIIth  CENTURY  FRENCH  BOOK  ILLUSTRATORS. 

29  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  brilliant  Originals.  Price  18s.  net. 
ioo  Large  Paper  Copies.    Price  30s.  net. 

Choffard,  the  great  draughtsman  with  whom  this  book  deals,  is  of 
especial  interest  to  admirers  of  eighteenth-century  illustrations,  for  his 
genius,  at  once  artistic  and  inventive,  enabled  him  to  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  contemporary  artists. 

BUMPUS  Ltd.,  350  Oxford  Street,  W. 


READY  IMMEDIATELY. 
Price  i/-  net ;  i/i  J  post  free. 
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"COON=CAN 

By   W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    "'Saturday'  Bridge." 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
■  o  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  including 
Ceylon  and  Burma.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council.  Medium  8vo.  with  Text  Illustrations  and  12  Plates. 
DIPTERA  NEMATOCERA  (excluding  Chironomida:  and  Culicidae),  £1. 

London  :  Tayi.or  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Calcutta  :  Thackkr,  Spink  &  Co.    Bombay  :  Thackkr  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Berlin  :  Friedlander  und  Soh.v,  Carlstrasse  11. 

A VERTEBRATE  FAUNA  OF  THE  MALAY 
PENINSULA,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Robinson,  C.M.Z.S.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Map  and  Text  Illustrations. 

REPTILIA  and  BATRACHIA,  by  GEORGE  A.  BOULENGER,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.    Price  15s. 

London  :  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Koala  Lumpur  :  Federated  Malay  States  Government  Press. 
Singapore  ;  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd. 


Now  Ready.    Is.  net.    Is.  2d.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

THE  SCHEME  of  the  UNIONIST 
SOCIAL     REFORM  COMMITTEE 


EXPLAINED  BY 


JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P 


The  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modes 
dimensions.  ...   It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Morning  Post  says: — "The  volume  lays  down  a  scheme  of 
reform — not  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  — which  will  be 
carefully  studied,  and  we  think  generally  approved,  by  the  great  bulk 
of  students  of  social  problems." 

The  Nottingham  Guardian : — "  In  preparation  for  the  task  which 
their  party  will  soon  have  to  undertake,  Unionists  ought  to  study  th# 
subject  very  carefully  and  they  will  find  this  report  of  great  value." 

The  Western  Mail  says  : — "  A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day." 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 
LONDON :   WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  16,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  including  the 
property  of  D'ARCV  WVVELL,  Esq.,  of  Constable  l'.urton,  comprising  POR- 
TRAITS IN  MEZZOTINT  AND  LINE,  by  leading  Engravers;  the  property 
of  T.  MACKENZIE  FOWLER,  Esq.,  comprising  MODERN  ETCHINGS  and 
LITHOGRAPHS  by  J.  M.  Whistler,  Sir  F.  Short,  R.A.,  and  Axel  Haig  ;  and 
DRAWINGS,  by  William  Blake,  Sir  J.  Tenniel,  G.  du  Maurier,  Linley  Sambourne, 
Phil  May,  &c.  ;  the  property  of  ARCHIBALD  G.  Ii.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  of 
23  Upper  Brook  Street,  W.,  including  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  an 
interesting  series  of  DRAWINGS  by  OLD  MASTERS:  other  properties,  com- 
prising engraved  portraits,  fancy  subjects,  caricatures,  and  sporting  prints,  mostly 
in  colours;  also  some  OIL  and  WATER  COLOUR  PAINTINGS  by  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  A.  Nasmyth,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  David  Cox,  W.  Mulready,  Carlo 
Pellegrini,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
FINE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  MEZZOTINTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C  on  TUESDAY,  December  17,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 
comprising  the  property  of  a  Private  Collector,  including  FINE  MEZZOTINTS, 
mostly  Portraits  of  the  English  School,  etc.  ;  other  Properties  comprising  Prints  in 
Mezzotint,  'Stipple,  Line,  and  Aquatint,  many  being  in  Colours,  the  Property  of 
CARL  GRAHOWSKY,  Esq.,  of  20  Poststrasse,  St.  Petersburg,  mainly  from  a 
Collection  lormed  in  Moscow  many  years  ago,  including  Engravings  of  the  English 
School,  in  Colours  ;  Fancy  Subjects  of  the  French  School,  mainly  in  Colours,  and 
Sporting  Prints  ;  the  Property  of  a  Private  Collector,  including  a  splendid  impression 
of  the  First  State  of  the  Gower  Family,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  G.  Romney  ;  and 
Brilliant  Prints  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  C.  Turner,  after  Sir  H.  Raeburn  ;  and  of 
Lords  George  and  Charles  Spencer,  by  W.  W.  Barney,  after  R.  Cosway  ;  al.-o  fine 
Impressions  of  well-known  and  popular  Mezzotints,  many  being  in  Early  States. 
May  be  viewed  Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  copies  price  is.  each. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
INCLUDING  THE  FANSHAW  PAPERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  i3,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  valuable  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
and  LITERARY  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  lhe  Fanshaw  Papers,  being  the 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  i6o3-i656  ;  Important  Literary*  Manu- 
scripts by  Burns,  Carlyle,  Geo.  Meredith,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  a  fine  Musical 
Manuscript  by  Wagner  ;  numerous  Letters  of  George  Meredith  ;  Six  remarkable 
Letters  written  by  Miss  Jane  Wel-h  to  Carlyle  before  their  marriage  ;  Documents 
signed  by  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania  ;  unpublished  letters  of  Byron, 
and  an  Account  of  his  Death,  by  his  Italian  Valet  ;  a  fine  Series  of  letters  from 
Sir  W.  Scotland  his  Family  to  his  Brother-in-law,  Charles  Carpenter  ;  one  of  the 
Last  Letters  written  by  Nelson,  to  Lady  Hamilton,  before  he  left  England  in 
September,  1805  :  An  important  Historical  Letter  signed  by  Charles  I.,  and  a  large 
number  of  extremely  interesting  Letters  from  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  to 
John  Rickman.  the  Census  taker. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  AND  THE  PONSONBY 
COLLECTION  OF  BOOK  PLATES. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  December  20.  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  valuable  and  interesting 
MANUSCRIPTS  and  PRINTED  BOOKS,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN, 
including  a  SELECTION  from  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  THOMAS  WOOLNER, 
Esq.,  R.A.  :  the  magnificent  Ponsonby  Collection  of  Book  Plates,  the  Property  of 
the  COUNTESS  OF  MAYO  ;  Early  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  from  the 
Library  of  Dr.  ADRIAN  FORTESCUE  ;  Byron's  Fugitive  Piece?,  1806,  Presenta- 
tion Copy  ;  Shakespeare's  Othello,  1630  ;  a  fine  Copy  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 
First  Edition  ;  First  Editior.s  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  other  English  Classics  ; 
fine  examples  of  Bookbinding  by  the  Mearnes,  and  others  ;  Fine  Art  and  other 
Illustrated  Books;  County  Histories;  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Famous  Artists,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  daj  s  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ARTS   and   CRAFTS    EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
(COMM.  WALTER  CRANE,  President.) 
TENTH  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.    10  to  6.   Admission  is. 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  51a  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

ST.  PETER'S  SCHOOL,  YORK. 

A HEADMASTER  is  required  to  take  office  either  in 
January  or  after  Easter.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  Holy  Orders. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Duncombe  Place,  York. 
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FRY'S 
MAGAZINE 

of  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

SOME  DECEMBER  CONTENTS : 

The  "  Push  "  Shot  in  Golf 

By  GEORGE  DUNCAN.  Another  article  of  the  re- 
markable series  which  celebrated  professionals  are  writing 
for  "  Fry's  Magazine." 

The  Increasing  Popularity  of 
Curling 

By  BERTRAM  SMITH.  An  up-to-date  account  of  the 
great  ice  game  which  is  making  such  progress  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Dog  of  the  Day 

By  CABER  FEIGH.  A  Study  of  the  West  Highland 
White  Terrier,  the  little  old-fashioned  looking  fellow  from 
the  North  who  has  taken  the  world  by  storm  recently. 
A  very  valuable  article  to  would-be  buyers  and  breeders. 
With  27  photographs  taken  by  our  own  photographer. 

The  Art  of  Driving  Horses  in 
Single  Harness 

By  WODEIIOUSE  R.  H.  GARLAND.  The  whole 
Art  and  Craft  of  Driving,  by  a  Master.    Fully  illustrated. 

Testing  a  Motor  Cycle 

By  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON.  A  quite  unique  account 
of  a  most  important  feature  in  the  life  of  a  motor  cycle  : 
its  trial  the  last  thing  before  it  leaves  the  maker.  Fully 
illustrated. 

Golfing  Methods :  Where  Ex= 
perts  Agree  and  Differ 

By  KENNETH  KENT. 

A  Salmon  (a  Short  Fishing  Story) 

By  IBIS  TAG. 

Some  Hints  on  Ratting  with 
Ferret  and  Dog 

By  OWEN  JONES. 

The  Grandeur  of  Dartmoor 

By  HUMPHREY  JOEL.  Fully  illustrated  with  27 
special  Photographs. 

Some  Bridge  Curiosities 

By  CUT  CAVENDISH 

Buy  the  December  Number  now,  and  if  you 
think  it  is  not  worth  6d.,  return  it  to  us,  and  we 
will  refund  the  6d.,  plus  the  cost  of  postage,  3d. 

BUY    THE   DECEMBER  NUMBER 
NOW  ON  SALE 
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P&O 


Under  Contract  with  JJ  M.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA. CHINA,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 

Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL   EASTERN  PORTS. 

For  freight    and   passage  apply: 
P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,   122,  Leadenhall    Street,  E.C.; 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  London. 


UNION- 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
{%  a  ATI  r        From  London  and  Southampton. 
UAO  I  LC  WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

_   -  .J  _  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

INE.         MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  farther  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   MADEIRA,  THE 
CANARIES,  OR  THE  GAPE. 

SPECIAL  FARES. 

Apply  UNION-CASTLE  LINE,  3  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
*•  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Why  is  the  Typewriter  so 
universally  adopted? 

Certainly  not  for  a  fad— business  men  do  not 
take  things  up  without  good  reason. 

No,  it  is  because  it  is  progressive.  It  is  one  of 
the  pace  makers  of  modern  commerce.  You 
cannot  do  things  at  the  prevailing  speed 
without  it. 

You  must  have  a  typewriter  but— don't  get 
anything.  Get  a  machine  which  has  been  tried 
and  tested  like  the 


YOST 


and  you  will  save  time  and  money,  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
be  possessed  of  a  permanently  efficient  writing 
machine. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50   Hoi  born    Viaduct,    LONDON,  EX. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS. 

A  STRONG  AND  SATISFACTORY  POSITION. 

The  Fifteenth  Annua]  General  Meeting  of  the  Ashanti  Goldfielde  Corpora- 
tion,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  Earl  of  Bcssborough,  C.V.O., 
C.B.  (Chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  0.  W.  Mann,  F.C.I.S.)  having  read  tho  notices. 
The  Chairman  said  :  The  share  capital  remains  the  tame  as  la6t  year. 
The  6hare  premium  account  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  manner  approved 
at  the  last  annual  meeting.    Sundry  creditors  represent  amounts  owing 
by  tho  corporation  at  June  30,  which,  of  course,  have  since  that  date 
been,  liquidated.    On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  of  our  lease  and  the  expenditure  on  firewood  concessions 
represent  £3919.    We  have  expended  on  plant,  machinery,  and  buildings 
during  the  twelve  months  £40,792.    Our  eash  in  hand  at  June  30  amounted 
to  £147,257,  or  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  £7000;  but  in  the  period 
we  paid  away  in  dividends  an  additional  £26,782.   In  the  profit  and  lose 
account,  on  the  credit  6ide,  you  will  notice  the  value  of  gold  won  from 
current  working  was  £474,365;  a  profit  of  £7136  was  made  on  the  re- 
treatment  of  old  tailings,  and  sundry  receipts  amounted  to  £4863,  making 
a  total  of  £486,665.    Expenses  on  current  working  were  £272,240,  leaving 
a  distributable  profit  of  £214,425.    The  directors'  further  remuneration 
absorbed  £11,936  of  this,  and  £187,002  was  paid  away  as  dividends,  the 
balance     of     £15.487     being     added     to     the     amount     brought  for- 
ward   from    last    year,    thu6    giving    us    a    credit    balance    on  profit 
and  loss  account  of  £76,168  at  June  30  last.  Our  investments  stand  at 
£56,160,  the  axme  figure  as  last  year.    The  shares  in  the  Ashanti-Obuasi 
Trading  Company  are  yielding  a  good  return,  and  are  worth  considerably 
more  than  the  figure  at  which  they  appear  in  the  accounts.    Ashanti  Gold- 
fields  Territories  are  continuing  systematic  prospecting  operations,  but  we 
have  not  yet  received  from  them  any  notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  mine 
suitable  either  for  working  on  joint  account  or  for  separate  flotation  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract.   Ashanti  Rivers  and  Concessions  are,  I  am 
informed,  prospecting  over  an  area  which  gives  promise  of  good  results. 
Returning  to  the  matter  of  plant  and  machinery,  one  of  the  principal 
items  is  the  addition  of  two  units  to  our  central  treatment  plant,  which 
now  consists  of  seven  units.    With  your  permission,  I  shall  now  make  a 
few  observations  on  points  arising  out  of  the  consulting  engineer's  report 
which  is  before  you.   Tou  will  have  noticed  that  the  rate  of  gold  produc- 
tion has  been  maintained  at  about  £40,CC0  per  month,  and  the  tact  that 
this  rate  has  only  entailed  a  relatively  insignificant  reduction  in  the 
profit  value  of  the  existing  ore  reserve  is  the  best  indication  that  it  has 
not  been  put  either  extravagantly  high  or  too  low.    The  provision  we 
have  now  made  for  treating  larger  quantities  of  ore  by  roasting  and 
cyaniding  enables  me  to  state  with  confidence  that  we"  can  meet  the 
falling  off  in  the  treatment  of  Justice's  oxidised  ore  by  an  increased 
tonnage  and  yield  from  other  sources,  and  that  for  the  "ensuing  twelve 
months,  at  least,  no  difficulty  can  be  foreseen  in  maintaining  an  average 
of  £49,OC0  monthly  yield  from  approximately  the  same  monthly  tonnage 
as  at  present,  say,  12,0GO  to  13.GU)  tons.    I  may  go  further  and  point  out 
that  the  present  actually  calculable  ore  reserve,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  two  and  a-half  3-ears  of  profit  at  the  same  rate  as  we  are  at 
present  earning,  does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  total  profitable  life 
of  the  mines.    On  our  own  past  experience — and  in  saying  this  I  am 
giving  you  the  considered  opinion  of  the  consulting  engineer — we  are 
justified  in  looking  forward  to  a  good  many  yeare  of  substantial  profit- 
earning,  although  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that  the  rate  of 
profit  will  always  remain  as  at  present.    Last  year,  at  our  annual  meeting, 
I  mentioned  that  we  wished  to  build  up  a  cash  reserve  and  had  at  that 
d-ate  about  £30,000,  out  of  which  would  have  to  be  paid  the  construction 
and  equipment  then  in  hand.    The  "expenditure  on  this  up  to  June  30  last 
amounted  to  about  £41,000,  leaving  us  a  balance  of  £39,000;  but,  con- 
currently, during  the  twelve  months  we  have  been  able  to  add  about 
£20,000,  and  therefore  we  shall  start  the  new  year  with  a  cash  reserve 
of  about  £60, CCO  to  meet  further  capital  expenditure.    The  only  important 
new  equipment  immediately  esked  for,  and  which  is  already  ordered,  i9 
the  400  hor~e-power  gas  engine,  which  we  estimate  will  cost,  complete 
and  erected,  about  £10.000.    This  being  our  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  it 
6eems  to  me  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  say  just  a  few  worda 
by  way  of  retrospect.    When  the  corporation  was  "formed,  in  1897,  we 
had  only  our  own  friends  and  the  nominees  of  the  vendor  company  as 
shareholders.    To-day  the  number  of  shareholders  is  5010.    The  original 
issued  share  capital  was  £114,000,  mede  up  of  £50.000  in  shares  allotted 
as  fully  paid  to  the  vendors  and  £64,000  in  cash.    To-clav  our  capital  is, 
in  round  figures,  £214,000.    Operations  were  started  in'  1897.  in  an  un- 
known country,  utterly  devoid  of  transport  facilities.    By  March,  1898,  we 
were  able  to  commence  crushing.    All  our  machinery  "was  sectionali6ed, 
having  been  carried  up  on  men's  heads.    It  included  a  small  battery  of 
five  light  stamps,  the  crushing  capacity  being  about  250  tons  monthly. 
To-day  our  entire  plant  is  of  the  most  modern  description,  and  the 
reduction  works  are  capable  of  treating  over  15,000  tons  per  month.  Up 
to  November  30  last  gold  to  the  value  of  £2, 640, COO  has  been  won.  Divi- 
dends paid  amount  to  £934,655,  and  we  have  paid  to  the  Government 
£139.734  for  royalty.    I  now  move  :   "  That  the  report  of  the  directors, 
dated  December  4,  1912,  and  the  auditors,  dated  November  27,  1912,  and 
the  accounts  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  be  received,  approved,  and 
adopted." 

Air.  George  Edwards  (Deputy  Chairman)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held,  when  special  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  remuneration  of  the  directors  were  carried,  after 
an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Mayer,  to  the  effect  that  the  6ame  be 
left  to  the  shareholders  in  general  meeting  to  vote  any  amount  they 
pleased  in  addition  to  the  fixed  fees,  had  been  defeated. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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Cambridge 
University  Press 


The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature :  Volume  IX 

From  Steele  and  Addison  to  Pope  and  Swift.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D.,  P.B.A.,  and  A.  R.  WALLER,  M.A. 

"  The  ninth  volume  of  this  large  work  confirms  the  high 
reputation  eained  for  the  book  by  its  predecessors.  .  .  .  The 
canvas,  as  the  editors  remark  in  their  prefatory  note,  becomes 
more  crowded  as  the  history  advances  more  nearly  to  the 
present  time;  but  the  skilful  composition  of  the  volume,  and  the 
judicious  distribution  of  its  material  among  specialists  of  skill 
keep  the  picture  always  free  from  intricacy  or  confusion." 


Royal  8vo 
9s  net 


Scotsman 


Royal  8vo 
50s  net 


Studies  and  Essays 

Keats,  Shelley,  and  Shakespeare  Studies,  and  Essays  in 
English  Literature.  By  S.  J.  MARY  SUDDARD,  L.L.A., 
Fellow  Univ.  Gall. 

"  So  rich  and  so  significant  a  little  book  this  is,  that  what 
brief  reference  can  now  be  given  to  it  will  be  only  an  injustice 
unless  it  serve  to  bring  it  readers.    And  this  because  the 
P         „  essays  contained  in  it  are  not  a  series  of  flashes,  fireworks  of 

l,rown  bvo      intuition,  nor  anything  in  the  way  of  mere  tours  deforce,  but 
os  net  because  they  one  and  all  and  each  in  its  own  way  reveal  a 

mind  of  a  very  beautiful  cravity,  a  personality  perfectly 
happy  in  its  sanity,  and  a  serene  and  intense  delight  in  the 
best  things  life  has  given  to  literature." — Westminster  Gazette 

Lord  Chatham  and  the  Whig  Opposi- 
tion 

By  D.  A.  WINSTANLEY,  M.A. 

"  Mr.  Winstanley  has  composed  a  very  careful  and  well- 
informed  study  of  an  intricate  period  of  English  history — that 
comprising  the  formation  of  the  Administration  of  1776  with 
Chatham  as  its  real,  though  not  its  nominal,  head,  the  unhappy 
Demy  8vo  existence  of  that  Administration,  and  the  consolidation  of 
7s  6d  net  Lord  North's  Government.  Though  he  treads  in  the  footsteps 
of  Lecky,  he  has  gone  much  more  deeply  into  manuscript 
authorities.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  Mr. 
Winstanley's  analysis  of  the  various  elements  that  made  up 
the  Whig  Opposition." — Athenaum 

The  Constitution  and  Finance  of 
English,  Scottish  and  Irish  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  to  1720 

By  WILLIAM  ROBERT  SCOTT,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  Litt.D. 
In  three  volumes. 

The  publication  of  this  work  is  now  complete.  Volume  I 
traces  the  general  development  of  the  joint-stock  system  to 
1720.  Volume  II  deals  with  companies  for  foreign  trade, 
colonization,  fishing,  and  mining  ;  and  Volume  III  with 
water  supply,  postal,  street-lighting,  manufacturing,  banking, 
finance,  and  insurance  companies.  This  volume  also  contains 
statements  relating  to  the  Crown  finances.  The  volumes  may 
be  purchased  separately,  price  17s  net,  15s  net,  and  18s  net, 
respectively. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  Atlas 

Edited  by  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D.,  P.B.A.  ;  G.  W. 
PROTHERO,  Litt.D.,  F.B. A.  ;  and  STANLEY  LEATIIES, 
M.A.,  C.B.  ;  assisted  by  E.  A.  BENIANS,  M.A.  Containing 
141  maps,  the  majority  of  which  are  coloured,  with  a  full 
index,  and  an  introduction  by  E.  A.  BENIANS. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Atlas  is  to  illustrate,  in  a  series  of 
maps  of  Europe  and  of  its  different  countries,  as  well  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  associated  with  the  progress  of  Euro- 
pean history,  the  course  of  events  by  which  the  Europe  of  the 
fifteenth  century  has  been  transformed  into  the  Europe  of  the 
present  day.  The  Ottoman  advance  in  Europe,  and  Asia 
Royal  8vo  Minor,  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
25s  net  for  instance,  which  may  be  used  as  an  example  of  special  in- 

terest at  the  moment,  are  clearly  shown  by  reference  to  certain 
of  the  maps.  An  historical  introduction  traces  the  course  of 
the  ten  itorial  .changes  and  explains  the  purpose  of  each  map. 
A  detailed  prospectus  giving  full  particulars  of  the  volume 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

New  Educational  Publications 

Further  particulars  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo. 

Dryden:   The    Preface,  to    the  Fables. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  W.  II. 
Williams,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  English 
Literature  for  Schools  Series. 

6a  net  to  tne  Exercises  in  English  Composi- 

tion.   By  W.  Murison,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 

Cambridge  University  Press 

Fetter  Lane,  London 


is  6d 


lod 


Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 


CAPTAIN  AMUNDSEN'S. 

THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

Two  Vols.    Numerous  Illustrations.    £2  2s.  net. 

Punch  says :  "  I  cannot  find  terms  for  my  admiration  of 
Amundsen,  and  especially  for  his  laughing  modesty  ;  he  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  achievement,  but  every  word  of  his  praise 
goes  to  his  dashing  men.  I  reciprocate  the  international  courtesy 
and  appreciation  which  he  has  s'town  throughout  and  congratu- 
late him  most  heartily  upon  a  delightful  history  of  a  delightful 
feat." 


THE  GIRLHOOD  OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

A  selection  from  Her  Majesty's  Diaries,  1832-40.  Edited 
by  Viscount  ESHER,  G.C.B.  Two  Vols.  Illustrations. 
36s.  net. 

The  Times  says:  "One  of  the  most  engaging,  and  to  all 
Britons  most  engrossing,  revelations  of  Royal  life  that  have  ever 
been  published." 


A  DELIGHTFUL  PRESENT. 

MR.   NEWBOLT'S  POEMS. 

In  One  Volume.    5s.  net. 


THE  PLUTUS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Justice  Kennedy.  5s.  net. 
"  It  is  the  purity  and  masculine  force  of  Sir  William  Kennedy's 
English  that  chiefly  attracts  us  in  reading  through  his  version.  He 
has  shown  an  excellent  tact  in  steering  clear  of  pedantry  .  .  , 
there  is  seldom  a  doubt  about  the  meaning,  the  expression  is  brief 
and  pointed,  and  some  of  the  turns  are  distinctly  neat." — Times. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

RAYMOND  LANCHESTER. 

By  RONALD  MacDONALD. 

THE  WHITE  KNIGHTS. 

By  T.  G.  WAKELING. 

THROUGH  THE  CLOUDY  PORCH. 

By  K.  M.  EDGE. 

THE   MYSTERIOUS  MONSIEUR 

DUMONT.  By  FREDERICK  ARTHUR. 


CROWE  and  CAVALCASELLE'S 

HISTORY   OF  PAINTING  IN  NORTH 

ITALY.  New  Edition  by  Tancred  Borenius,  Ph.D. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    3  Vols.    £t>  3s,  net. 

A  RECORD  OF  HARD  FIGHTING,  HEROISM,  AND  ADVENTURE. 

THE  WAR  DRAMA  OF  THE  EAGLES. 

Napoleon's  Standard  Bearers  on  the  Battlefield  from  Austerlitz 
to  Waterloo.    By  EDWARD  FRASER.  Illustrated.12s.net. 

THE  ARABS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

By  ALAN  OSTLER.  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  author  spent  his  time  in  the  Arab  camps,  living  with  their 
leaders  in  their  tents.  It  presents  a  detailed  picture  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  desert  warfare  ;  and  shows  how  not  even 
modern  tactics  nor  long-range  weapons  have  yet  abolished  the 
painted  pavilions,  scarlet  saddles,  lances  and  flashing  scimitars 
wherewith  the  Arabs  have  made  their  warfare  glorious  from  time 
immemorial. 


AN  EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  BOOK  TO  NATURE  LOVERS. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  HARE. 

By  J.  C.  TREGARTHEN.    Illustrations.    6s.  net. 


THE    NEW    DEMOCRACY   AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

By  WILLIAM  SHARP  McKECIINIE,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
6s.  net. 


THE    HISTORY     OF     THE  WELSH 

CHURCH.     By  the  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 

ST.  ASAPH.  Illustrations.  6s.  net. 
The  Times  says  :— "  One  of  the  greatest  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  leader. 
The  book  is  forcibly  written.  The  facts  are  stated  with  precision, 
.  .  .  the  book  manifests  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  frankness  of 
statement  which  will  give  it  a  value  long  after  the  controversy  it 
has  in  view  has  ceased.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  does  not  shun  controversy, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  in  closest  touch  with  all  that  is  going 
0n  in  the  Principality." 

JOHN  MURRAY.   ALKKMARLK  STRKKT,  \Y. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  'enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  Jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Ministers  are  scattering  for  the  time  of  peace  and 
goodwill  on  earth.  We  suppose  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  be  going  to  his  country  seat  to  put  the 
finisning  touches  to  the  land  campaign.  The  general 
attituae  of  tne  Radical  wing  at  this  season  towards  the 
country  interest  and  the  Church  is  quite  reminiscent  of 
the  poem  of  the  King  : 

"They  raise  a  war,  and  christen  it  The  Cause; 
Whilst  sacrilegious  hands  have  best  applause. 

Tyranny  bears  the  title  of  taxation ; 
Revenge  and  Robbery  are  relormation. 

Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I  : 
They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die ; 
'lis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason,  Why  ". 

Meanwhile  there  is  some  unhappy  squeaking  by  little 
Liberal  held  and  house  mice  here  and  there  throughout 
those  "  truly  rural  "  districts  in  the  South  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to  stun  first.  We 
chance  to  know  of  several  "lifelong  Liberals"  who 
hold  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  too 
far.  1  hey  feel  he  might  well  have  been  content  with 
downing  the  Church — he  ought  to  have  let  off  the  land 
for  the  present.  This  point  of  view  in  a  lifelong 
Liberal,  who  owns  a  bit  of  land  or  some  cottages  in  a 
truly  rural  district,  is  easy  to  understand.  The  Liberal 
field  and  house  mice  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  wild  cat.  They  would 
like  to  put  a  bell  about  his  neck,  so  that  they  may  be 
warned  of  his  approach.  But  where  among  these 
"  wee,  timorous,  cowering  beasties  "  can  one  look  for 
Archibald? 

The  Prime  Minister  has  "  no  information  "  as  to 
whether  the  Secret  Land  Inquiry  has  completed  its 
labours  or  not.  He  tartly  told  Mr.  Fell  so  on  Wednes- 
day in  the  House.    This  inquiry  is  backed  openly  by 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
sanctioned  it  originally  and  admitted  its  material  would 
be  considered  by  the  Government  before  bringing  in  any 
land  legislation.  Vet  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
inquiry  is  completed  or  not  !    It  is  very  singular. 

Captain  Craig  has  a  new  name  for  the  inquirers. 
He  described  them  as  "  ferrets  ".  The  Prime  Minister, 
questioned  in  the  House,  now  affects  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  these  ferrets.  We  suppose  they  are  kept 
in  the  hatch  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But 
it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  ready, 
whoever  keeps  the  ferrets,  to  spread  his  nets  over  the 
holes  and  pocket  for  his  own  purposes  any  rabbits  that 
may  be  bolted.  We  wonder  whether  the  Government 
gang  is  likely  to  do  any  quiet  ferreting  in  the  burrows 
of  Cowdray,  or  Nuneham,  or  Lea  Park ;  on  the  whole 
probably  not. 

The  Radical  plutocrats'  left  ears  must  be  perpetually 
tingling  in  .these  days.  Everybody  seems  to  be  talking 
about  them  and  their  investments.  They  came  up  for 
debate  at  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club  this  week, 
when  Mr.  Leo  Maxse  made  a  bright,  bold  speech  about 
them.  The  old  idea  about  the  Radicals  was  that — like 
the  Dukes — they  are  "a  poor  but  honest  class".  But 
that  is  now  quite  gone.  We  know  now  that  the  flowers 
in  their  motors  are  quite  as  costly  as  those  in  the 
motors  of  the  most  ' '  tyrant  Tory  ' ' ;  we  know  they 
can  turn  down  their  13,000  pheasants  for  a  few  half- 
days'  shooting — at  least  one  of  them  in  Surrey  can; 
we  know  that  they  can  buy  up  the  old  properties  and 
buy  up  the  titles  into  the  bargain.  Lord  Domesday — 
there  you  have  the  out-and-out  successful  Radical  up 
to  date. 

It  is  quite  right  for  Mr.  Leo  Maxse  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  Radical  plutocrats — and  it  is  quite 
human  for  him  to  do  so.  We  fancy  that  presently 
when  the  working  man  discovers  that  the  Radical  lights 
and  leaders,  whilst  preaching  abstinence,  are  freely  help- 
ing themselves  to  the  cakes  and  ale,  he  will  grow  angry 
and  suspicious.  The  Radical  Butler  is  likely  to  become 
as  familiar,  and  as  inconvenient,  a  subject  at  election 
time  as  the  Dartmoor  Shepherd.  One  does  not  like 
these  private  matters  being  brought  into  public  ques- 
tions. They  confuse  argument.  But  the  Radicals  have 
onlv  themselves  to  thank. 
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The  Welsh  Bill  has  been  going  through  troubled 
waters.  The  Liberal  malcontents  wanted  £50,000  more 
for  the  Church.  They  have  got  fifteen.  Is  this  the 
measure  of  their  worth?  The  Welsh  plunderers  are 
vowing  vengeance  for  the  concession.  So  far  they  have 
carried  it  into  effect  by  voting  for  the  Government  that 
gave  it.  In  one  of  their1  contentions  they  are  quite 
right.  The  abandonment  of  the  Parliamentary  grants 
and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  has  done  for  the  theory  of 
disendowment.  If  you  leave  the  Church  the  Parliamen- 
tary grants  which  came  from  the  taxes,  why  shouldn't 
you  leave  it  glebe  which  it  possessed  centuries  before 
Parliament  began,  and  tithe  which  only  Mr.  McKenna 
can  call  a  tax? 

The  Government  are  now  between  three  fires — the 
discontented  Welshers — they  only  use  blank  cartridges 
— the  Liberal  Churchmen  who  have  got  a  third  of  what 
they  asked — will  they  go  on  shooting? — and  the 
Unionist  Churchmen — some  wag  not  inaccurately  called 
them  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade — who  have  now  carried 
the  first  position.  Outside  the  House  also  the  fight  has 
been  going  well.  In  the  "  Times  "  the  Bishop  of  S. 
Davids  has  proved  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  peroration  about 
the  glebe  of  Bedgellert  to  be  untrue,  and  the  Bishop  of 
S.  Asaph  has  brought  further  proof  of  the  splendid  pro- 
gress that  the  Church  has  been  making.  The  Govern- 
ment are  not  done  with  the  eight  clauses  that  they  have 
guillotined.  There  ought  to  be  some  nasty  ghosts  in 
Liberal  constituencies. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
Ashton  speech  has  fluttered  much  more  than  the  dove- 
cotes. At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  only  the  timid, 
only  the  Unionists  who  lacked  the  confidence  in  their 
star  that  leads  to  success,  should  be  perturbed  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  nailing  the  food-tax  policy  to  his  mast. 
But  that  is  not  exactly  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did.  He 
pronounced  for  a  preferential  import  duty  on  wheat, 
should  the  Colonies  desire  it.  This  to  many  Unionists 
seemed  to  make  the  burden  of  food' taxes  harder  to 
carry  than  ever.  We  had  always  taken  the  position 
that  the  natural  unpopularity  of  a  tax  on  foreign  food- 
stuffs was  worth  facing  for  the  sake  of  the  imperial 
gain.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  seemed  to  throw  the  deci- 
sion on  to  the  Colonies,  a  responsibility  which  they 
would  probably  decline.  It  is  now  pretty  evident  they 
will.  This  would  plainly  put  us  in  a  bad  position  all 
round. 

The  excitement  in  the  party  is  natural  enough.  After 
all  we  are  not  simply  a  Tariff  Reform  party  :  we  exist 
for  much  else  quite  as  important.  Most  of  what  we 
care  for  hangs  on  the  next  election.  Are  we  bound 
to  jeopardise  all  even  for  an  Imperial  ideal?  In  ordi- 
nary circumstances  we  should  feel  that  it  was  right 
to  risk  the  unpopularity  of  food  duties  for  the  sake  of  the 
value  to  the  Empire  of  the  Preference  policy.  But 
circumstances  now  are  entirely  extraordinary  ;  and  we 
believe  it  is  the  feeling  of  nearly  the  whole  party  that 
it  would  be  wiser  for  this  turn  not  to  include  in  our  pro- 
gramme any  new  import  duty  on  a  foreign  foodstuff. 
Should  these  taxes  drop  out,  of  course  the  Radicals 
will  be  howling  about  being  dished.  Then  they  should 
not  have  shouted  so  loud  about  the  new  lease  of  life  the 
Albert  Hall  speeches  had  given  them.  Certainly  to 
drop  the  food  taxes  is  the  sort  of  move  Disraeli  would 
certainly  have  made — recking  little  enough  of  charges 
of  inconsistency  or  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  got  in  neatly  in  his  bout  with  Lord 
Crewe.  In  the  name  of  Free  Trade  the  Government 
makes  India  keep  her  markets  open  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not.  But  when  it  comes  to  cotton  goods  which 
may  compete  with  Manchester,  then,  and  then  alone,  it 
imposes  a  countervailing  excise  duty,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Indian  mills  manufacture  coarse  cloth 
which  does  not  compete  with  the  products  of  Lanca- 
shire. Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  condemned  because  he  is 
opposed  to  India,  as  part  of  the  Empire,  protecting  her- 
self against  Lancashire.  What  Lord  Crewe  and  his 
party  are  now  doing  is  to  protect  Lancashire  goods  in 


India  against  India  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
revenues  and  the  Indian  industry.  Both  claim  to  be 
India's  friend.  Which  is  better  for  her?  To  leave  her 
a  free  unit  in  the  Imperial  market  or  to  tax  even  her 

non-competitive  manufactures ? 

The  outcry  of  the  Radicals  and  their  newspapers 
against  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  whom  at  least  they  have 
made  very  famous,  being  allowed  under-the-gallery 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  tornado  in  a  tea- 
spoon. The  Speaker  was  heckled  about  it  this  week. 
But  he  is  an  awkward  member  to  heckle.  He  sug- 
gested, delicately,  that  the  Labour  members  who  tried 
a  fall  with  him  were  not  in  opposition — a  nasty  jar  for 
people  who  style  themselves  Independent  with  a  large 
"I'1  and  profess  to  hold  sternly  aloof  from  Ministers; 
and  he  reminded  Mr.  King  M.P.  that  Mr.  King  is  not 
yet  a  party  in  himself.  Mr.  Asquith,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  stands  by  the  Speaker  despite  envious  little  Radi- 
cals. The  Speaker  is  a  great  and  fearless  Parliament 
man — though  we  dare  say  there  are  certain  people,  in 
Wales  for  example,  who  would  like  to  get  in  a  little 
felon  blow  at  him  just  now. 

The  custom  of  allowing  a  draughtsman  for  the 
Opposition  to  be  under-the-gallery  is  well  known.  We 
had  supposed  that  everyone  who  knew  the  ordinary 
customs  of  the  House  knew  that.  So  long  as  twenty 
years  ago,  and  still  further  back,  the  few  seats  under- 
the-gallery  were  used  by  draughtsmen  of  bills  and  by 
party  officials,  as  well  as  by  private  secretaries  of 
members  from  time  to  .time.  It  is  an  arrangement 
natural  and  comfortable  for  both  sides  ;  and  why  the 
Radicals  should  suddenly  raise  such  a  rumpus  about  it 
we  cannot  imagine.  Apparently  because  the  Govern- 
ment leaves  them  nothing  better  to  do. 

As  for  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  he  is  a  modest  and  a  clever 
man,  and  the  attack  on  him  is  a  poor  thing  indeed. 
Mr.  MacVeagh  or  others  appear  to  be  offended  by 
his  name.  They  seem  to  think  it  is  not  English  enough, 
not  John  Bullish.  This  attempt  to  make  play  with 
a  man's  name  is  the  sign,  as  we  remember  Andrew 
Lang  saying,  of  feeble  wit.  Besides,  does  Mr.  Chiozza 
Money,  who  is  the  authority  on  figures  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  sound  particularly  John  Bullish?  or  does 
Baron  De  Forest,  who  appears  to  represent  the  land 
interest  on  the  same  side,  sound  John  Bullish? 

By  the  way  the  "British  "  working  man — indeed 
any  working  man  without  the  "  British  " — may  rub 
his  eyes  when  he  glances  over  the  bill  for  the  "  Titanic  " 
which  the  Government  has  just  sent  into  the  public. 
We  note  it  is  headed  with  delightful,  if  unanimous, 
irony  in  the  papers — "  The  Loss  of  the  '  Titanic  '  "  ! 
The  two  chief  items  of  this  little  bill  are  a  matter  of, 
roughly,  ,two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  M.P.,  and  a  similar  sum  for  Sir  John 
Simon  M.P.  And  what  did  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  get  for 
a  five  minutes'  cut  into  the  "  Olympic  "  case,  to  the 
extreme  alarm  of  his  own  side?  These  are  pleasant 
Christmas  boxes  for  two  good  Radicals  and  members 
of  an  austere  Radical  Government.  Here  is  "  Re- 
trenchment and  Reform  "  !  One  cannot  help  again 
recalling  the  words  that  an  Edmund  Burke  brought  up 
to  date  would  utter  to-day — "What  humbugs  we  are 
and  what  humbugs  we  pursue  !  " 

The  Peace  Conference  has  met  but  has  not  yet  begun 
business.  The  Turkish  delegates  have  been  waiting 
for  full  instructions  as  to  acknowledgment  of  the 
Greek  representatives,  Greece  not  being  a  party  to  the 
armistice.  Sir  E.  Grey's  meeting  of  European  am- 
bassadors has  also  begun  ;  one  or  two  sittings  have 
been  held.  Speeches  on  the  European  position,  made 
respectively  by  M.  Kokovsloff,  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister,  and  by  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  the 
Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  have  undoubtedly 
had  a  peaceful  effect.  M.  Kokovstoff  put  the  matter 
well  when  he  said  he  saw,  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment saw,  no  use  in  setting  up  groups  of  Powers  one 
against  another.  The  thing  is  to  find  and  insist 
on  their  common,  not  their  divergent,  interests.  In 
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line  with  all  the  other  prominent  European  statesmen 
who  have  since  spoken,  M.  Kokovstoff  endorsed  Mr. 
Asquith's  warning  against  particular  Powers  raising 
particular  points  prematurely. 

The  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  made  a  significant 
statement  as  to  Albania.  After  emphasising  the  vei  v 
friendly  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy — 
a  point  of  acute  importance  to  European  peace — he 
said  that  Austria  and  Italy  were  agreed  on  the  funda- 
mental points  of  a  solution  of  the  Albanian  problem. 
This  would  go  on  national  lines,  leaving  Albania 
neutralised  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers, 
to  live  its  own  life.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  policy 
of  Albanian  autonomy.  It  is  pretty  certain  now  that 
Albania  will  not  be  partitioned.  This  Austro-Italian 
understanding  as  to  Albania,  which  Germany  will  no 
doubt  support,  must  have  real  influence  on  the  general 
settlement. 

General  Botha's  difficulties  were  easy  to  understand  : 
we  may  give  him  credit  for  loyalty  to  his  Imperial  pro- 
fessions and  yet  see  that,  w  ith  the  Dutch  in  the  ascen- 
dant, it  needed  more  than  ordinary  discretion  to  send 
General  Hertzog  about  his  business.  The  crisis  came 
when  General  Hertzog  announced  that  he  was  an 
enemy  of  Imperialism  if  Imperialism  was  not  in  the 
interests  of  South  Africa.  His  statement  was  frankly 
separatist  and  a  challenge  to  the  Premier.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  for  Colonel  Leuchars  of  Natal  to  withdraw 
from  the  Cabinet  before  General  Botha  took  action. 

Mr.  Foster,  speaking  to  the  naval  resolution  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  congratulated  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  on  the  progress  of  his  views.  Sir 
Wilfrid,  he  pointed  out,  had  at  any  rate  given  up  the 
miniature  navy  of  his  Government  years,  and  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  was  a 
real  advance.  But  Sir  Wilfrid  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  true  imperialism.  Mr.  Foster  ably  attacked  the  op- 
position view  that  Canada  should  hold  aloof  from  Euro- 
pean policy.  In  Europe  the  crisis  for  the  Empire  would 
probably  arise  ;  in  Europe  the  fate  of  the  Empire  would 
probably  be  decided.  "  If  ",  said  Mr.  Foster,  "  w  e  hold 
ourselves  aloof  from  that,  we  give  no  help  in  the  vital 
and  central  part." 

In  the  official  tributes  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Balfour  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  there 
was  also  a  note  of  personal  affection.  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  was  in  his  best  manner,  formally  correct,  touched 
with  deep  feeling.  "  The  gathered  experience  of  a 
veteran  in  public  affairs,  the  endowments  of  a  man  of 
the  highest  culture,  social  gifts  of  the  most  genial  and 
generous  kind,  keen  sympathy  with  all  the  many  sides 
of  our  British  life,  a  mind  always  open  and  receptive  " — 
these  were  some  of  the  social  and  diplomatic  gifts  that 
made  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  a  striking  figure  in  London 
society  for  many  years.  Mr.  Balfour  was  even  more 
intimately  personal  in  his  tribute  than  Mr.  Asquith. 
"  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  honoured  with  his  friend- 
ship ",  he  said. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  have  handed  over  the 
burden  of  their  negotiation  with  the  doctors  to  the  local 
committees.  These  have  invited  the  doctors  to  arrange 
with  the  committees  for  providing  medical  benefit,  and 
have  requested  them  definitely  to  respond  by  31  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  Hicks  Beach,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday,  pertinently  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  George  what 
reason  there  was  for  supposing  that  local  Insurance 
Committees  would  complete  in  nineteen  days  negotia- 
tions which  he  himself  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  nine- 
teen months.  The  enterprise  would  seem  the  more 
hopeless  as  one  of  the  chief  objections  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  was  that  its  members  were  left  to 
haggle  with  a  local  board. 

This  appeal  to  the  doctors  locally  is  really  an  appeal 
to  the  doctors  who  have  not  voted  with  the  British 
Medical  Association  majority.  The  Government  is 
bent  upon  trying  to  fill  up  the  panels  as  best  it  can. 
Mr.  George  has  already  assured  the  National  Insur- 


ance Practitioners'  Association  that  "  every  possible 
assistance  will  be  given  "  to  such  scratch  panels 
as  can  be  formed.  He  has  also  promised  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  submissive  doctors 
may  be  drafted  from  districts  where  they  arc  plenti- 
ful to  districts  where  they  are  scarce.  This  policy 
of  appealing  to  the  doctors  who  are  not  standing  by 
their  profession  must  have  at  least  two  evil  results. 
If  the  panels  arc  to  be  made  up  a  tort  et  a  travers, 
insured  persons  will  get  less  competent  medical 
service  than  patients  who  pay  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Nor  will  it  be  possible  for  Mr.  George  to  fulfil  his 
pledge  that  insured  persons  will  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  doctor. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  N.E.R.  strike  ended 
abruptly  because  the  position  of  the  strikers  was  made 
impossible  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  branches  to  join  them. 
The  pretext  used  was  the  treatment  of  Driver  Knox, 
but  the  real  reason  was  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  is 
so  prevalent  on  this  line.  The  general  railway  settle- 
ment some  time  ago  greatly  annoyed  the  North-Eastern 
syndicalists,  and  this  recent  strike  was  started  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  temper  of  the  men.  The  local 
leaders  were  much  disappointed  at  the  result,  as  it  was 
only  after  vigorous  whipping  that  most  of  those  who 
did  strike  were  eventually  persuaded  to  throw  down 
their  tools.  This  explains  the  hurried  agreement  by 
the  leaders  to  get  the  men  back  on  any  terms,  and  their 
refusal  to  give  the  final  mass  meeting  any  details. 

Perhaps  even  more  foolish  than  this  strike  is  the  latest 
exploit  of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail — the 
fantastic  declaration  cf  a  general  strike  for  twenty-lour 
hours  as  a  "protest  against  war".  It  was  equally  a 
frost,  as  the  bulk  of  the  men  would  not  obey  the  Con- 
federation, and  the  Government  promptly  took  the 
matter  in  hand  with  their  workmen  and  also  suspended 
the  Socialist  majors  in  some  places  who  were  inclined 
to  patronise  the  strike.  One  of  the  mayors,  either 
humorously  or  without  a  sense  of  humour,  "  protested 
against  this  sabotage  of  the  municipalities  ".  There 
have  been  some  imprisonments  for  disturbances  at 
Lyons,  and  there  are  to  be  prosecutions  for  the  distri- 
bution of  anti-militarist  prints. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  Shipping  Federation's 
offer  of  advanced  wages.  It  evidently  left  out  the  other 
party  to  the  bargain,  the  National  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
men's L'nion.  The  advance  is  to  be  accepted,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  liberty  reserved  of  calling  out 
all  the  men  on  strike  if  an  arrangement  cannot  be  made 
for  a  Wages  Board  to  settle  a  general  rate  of  wages 
for  all  the  ports.  On  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  Union  and  the  shipowners'  society  depends  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  a  strike.  Until  Christmas  we  may 
be  safe  ;  but  after  that,  troubled  water  perhaps. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Mon- 
day appealed  to  the  employers  of  boy  labour.  The 
problem  of  keeping  boys  from  blundering  into  blind- 
alley  employment,  to  be  left  upon  the  streets  just  as  they 
should  be  qualifying  as  craftsmen,  grows  rather  more 
than  less  difficult.  Setting  up  juvenile  labour  exchanges 
is  a  palliative,  not  a  remedy  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Buxton  pointed 
out,  employers  can  really  help  the  Government  if  they 
will  apply  to  the  exchanges  for  boy -labour,  instead  of 
taking  them  at  hap-hazard.  The  exchange,  committees 
do  what  they  can  to  ensure  that  the  boys  they  recom- 
mend shall  be  employed  in  such  pursuits  as  may  lead  to 
something  hereafter,  and  endeavour  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them. 

Sir  Henry  Norman,  before  the  Marconi  Committee  on 
Wednesday,  strongly  argued  against  ratifying  the  con- 
tract. Sir  Henry  Norman  clearly  favours  imperial 
Government  control.  To  hand  over  wireless  communi- 
cation to  a  commercial  company  is,  he  thinks, 
"an  affront  to  British  science  and  British  enterprise". 
He  urged  as  a  chief  objection  to  the  present  contract  that 
it  would  clearly  enable  the  Marconi  Company  to  hold 
the  field  by  main  force  apart  from  merit.      "  If  the 
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Marconi  Company  or  any  other  company  could  hold  the 
field  by  merit,  they  were  justified  in  holding  it  for  ever. 
If  they  could  not,  the  State  should  not  enable  them  to 
hold  it  in  any  other  way." 

Will  the  arrest  of  Senor  Julio  Cesare  Arana  ordered 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  really  be  made?  When 
will  the  other  persons  charged  with  the  Putumayo 
atrocities  be  tried?  If  the  Peruvian  Government  would 
give  their  minds  to  it,  there  would  be  more  satisfaction 
in  acting  on  the  spot  than  is  to  be  had  from  the 
Select  Committee's  inquiry.  The  American  Consul  at 
Iquitos,  Mr.  Fuller,  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Wed- 
nesday that  already  warrants  to  arrest  217  persons  had 
been  issued,  but  only  seventy-five  were  in  custody.  He 
also  gave  his  opinion  that  when  he  and  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Mitchell,  made  their  tour  of  the  Putumayo 
District,  the  company  made  arrangements  to"  blanket  " 
the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gielgud,  the  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  gave  evidence  of  his  going  out  to  Iquitos  to 
examine  the  company's  accounts,  in  which  there  were 
sums  of  ^3000  for  rifles.  He  believed  they  were  needed 
as  a  protection  against  jaguars  and  Indians, 
and  for  border  fighting.  He  thought  now,  he 
said,  that  he  was  "made  use  of"  by  the 
company's  people.  He  was  paid  a  salary  of 
^"150  a  year  by  the  firm  of  accountants  as  whose  em- 
ploye he  went  out ;  he  subsequently  became  secretary 
of  the  company  in  London  at  ^1000  a  year.  When  the 
committee  meets  again  on  8  January  Mr.  Gubbins,  the 
Chairman  of  the  English  directors,  is  to  be  called. 

Three  or  four  columns  in  the  "  Times  "  look  impos- 
ing, but  there  was  really  nothing  of  much  public  con- 
sequence in  the  case  of  Baerlein  v.  The  Times  Publish- 
ing Company.  As  Mr.  Justice  Darling  said,  the 
"  Times  "  has  a  reputation  abroad  even  greater  than  it 
has  here;  and  it  was  naturally  desirous  of  showing  that 
it  did  not  treat  Mr.  Baerlein  unfairly,  but  paid  him  the 
value  of  his  work,  whether  he  was  entitled  to  be  called 
"  Special  Correspondent  "  or  not;  and  also  that  it  did 
not  libel  him.  As  the  jury  found  the  "Times"  had 
not  libelled  Mr.  Baerlein,  the  only  important  question, 
whether  what  they  said  was  privileged,  did  not  arise. 

The  Rouart  sale  in  Paris  painfully  rubbed  in  our 
predicament  as  to  modern  French  pictures.  Ten  years 
ago  Manet  and  Degas  could  have  been  represented  in 
our  gallery  at  a  trifling  cost.  To-day  adequate  examples 
are  "up"  at  anything  between  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  With  our  princely  grant  of  ^5000  a 
year,  what  chance  have  we  now  of  making  good  the 
pitiable  blunders  of  past  prejudice  and  short-sighted- 
ness? Degas  and  Manet  were  recognised  ten  years 
ago  as  masters  no  great  collection  could  afford  to 
miss.  Apart  from  aesthetic  considerations,  the  cold 
business  aspect  of  the  situation  will  strike  everyone — 
the  unpleasant  prospect  of  having  to  pay  thousands  for 
what  better  management  would  have  got  for  hundreds. 

Talking  of  aesthetics,  surely  a  Censor  of  Advertise- 
ments would  not  come  amiss.  The  state  of  our  streets 
littered  with  inferior  posters  is  bad  enough.  The 
erection  on  the  facade  of  an  Oxford  Street  shop  of 
gigantic  figures  representing  men  in  patent  combina- 
tions afflicted  by  various  stages  of  obesity  is  really  too 
much.  How  can  we  profess  interest  in  the  dignity  and 
architecture  of  London  when  such  figures,  made  in 
repulsive  shiny  composition  by  a  dummy-maker,  are 
permitted  in  a  main  thoroughfare? 

There  are  two  flags  before  the  house  of  Mr.  Redmond 
in  Wicklow,  writes  a  correspondent  of  "  The  Times  ". 
One  is  the  Irish  green  flag  with  a  crownless  harp,  and 
the  other  is  not  the  Union  Jack.  The  Union  Jack  would 
give  to  Mr.  Redmond's  American  visitors,  who  have 
heard  him  speak  about  England  in  the  United  States, 
too  great  a  shock.  Mr.  Redmond's  other  flag  is  the 
stars  and  stripes.  Where  the  treasure  is  there  also  the 
honour. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FOOD  DUTIES. 

\X7HEN  Mr.  Bonar  Law  set  out  on  his  new  Prefer- 

*  »  ence  pilgrimage  at  Ashton,  he  must  have  known 
that  the  discussion  would  be  keen.  Old  antagonisms 
were  bound  to  be  stirred,  and  have  been  stirred,  but 
none  of  the  comment  has  passed  the  bounds  of  loyalty. 
Neither  shall  we. 

Let  us  consider  how  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  plan  will 
work  out.  The  next  Unionist  Government  will  find 
that  it  cannot  at  once  invite  the  Dominions  to  a 
conference  on  preferential  trade.  A  basis  of  discussion 
will  be  wanting.  The  first  session  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  passage  of  a  national  Tariff  imposing  duties  upon 
imported  manufactures.  Until  that  Tariff  is  through 
there  can  be  no  Preference  negotiations,  since  the 
Dominions  will  not  know  what  the  British  Tariff  is  nor 
how  their  interests  can  be  furthered  under  its  pro- 
visions. It  will  thus  be  a  full  twelvemonth  after  their 
assumption  of  office  that  the  British  Ministers  meet  the 
Dominions'  representatives.  The  question  will  at  once 
be  asked,  Do  you  want  us  to  impose  food  duties?  The 
Dominions  will  naturally  reply  that  they  cannot  say 
offhand  whether  they  desire  to  introduce  a  new  principle 
into  the  British  Tariff.  The  thing  will  have  to  be  worked 
out.  The  Dominions  must  consider  whether  the  pro- 
posed food  duties  satisfy  them,  the  British  Government 
whether  the  counter-concessions  are  adequate  ;  in  fact 
the  whole  preferential  system  will  have  to  be  elaborated 
in  detail.  Details  take  time,  and  if  the  plan  is  drafted 
by  the  end  of  twelve  months'  work  the  negotiators  may 
think  themselves  fortunate.  The  Preference  Bill  cannot 
be  introduced  until  the  third  session  of  a  Parliament 
already  burdened  with  much  other  business  constitu- 
tional and  social ;  and  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances Ministers  will  have  entered  into  their  fourth 
year  of  office  before  Preference  is  in  operation.  By 
that  time  the  next  election  will  not  be  far  off. 

The  Dominions  are  not  likely  to  miss  these  points, 
especially  as  their  position  during  the  negotiations  will 
not  be  easy.  Critics  are  sure  to  say  that  the  British 
Government  is  trying  to  cast  its  responsibility  upon 
them.  That  is  not  really  so.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  offers 
the  food  duties  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  invites 
the  Dominions  to  say,  as  they  alone  can  say,  whether 
such  means  will  indeed  attain  the  end.  But  quite 
naturally  the  Dominion  Governments  will  not  wish  to  be 
misrepresented  as  putting  pressure  on  the  British  people, 
and  they  will  see  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  proposed  preferential  arrangements 
should  not  become  operative  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. By  this  plan  a  little  time  would  be  lost  at  the 
moment,  but  the  issue  would  be  finally  settled. 

Considering  that  Governments  now  hold  office  for  five 
years  only  and  that  the  Unionists  will  have  much  to 
do  when  they  come  into  power,  we  suggest  that  Mr. 
Law  should  postpone  the  completion  of  Preference  until 
after  the  next  election  but  One.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
retract  anything  he  said  at  Ashton.  There  would  be  a 
Tariff  Conference,  the  Dominions  would  say  exactly 
what  they  wanted,  the  British  Government  would  com- 
plete the  negotiations,  but  the  treaties  would  then  be 
submitted  to  the  country.  The  Radicals  will  say  that 
this  is  only  a  device  for  dropping  the  food  duties  over- 
board. At  any  rate,  they  are  the  last  people  in  the 
world  who  ought  to  object  to  the  plan.  For  what  we 
propose  to  do  with  the  food  duties  is  just  what  they 
did  with  Home  Rule  seven  years  ago.  Home  Rule 
remained  a  part  of  the  Radical  programme,  but 
Ministers  were  pledged  not  to  try  to  carry  it  through 
the  1906  Parliament.  In  exactly  the  same  way  Prefer- 
ence, with  food  duties,  will  remain  a  part  of  the  Unionist 
programme,  but  will  not  be  brought  in  during  the  first 
Unionist  Parliament.  It  is  not  a  question  of  jettison- 
ing Preference.  That  is  the  wrong  metaphor.  We 
cannot  carry  all  in  one  voyage.  That  must  be  left 
behind  for  the  next  passage.  But  when  the  hour  comes 
for  the  party  to  appeal  again  to  the  country  it  will  have 
behind  it  the  record  of  its  national  Tariff  and  its  social 
policy,  and  it  will  then  the  great  work  of  preservation 
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and  rebuilding  which  the  country  will  demand  of  it. 
The  chances  of  Preference  need  not  be  hurt  by  the  delay. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this  modification  is  not  made, 
and  that  Unionists  at  the  next  election  ask  for  full 
powers  to  introduce  food  duties.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  powers  will  not  be  given,  especially  in  view  of 
the  former  promise  of  a  Referendum  on  the  matter.  At 
any  rate  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  food  duties  may  cost 
us  the  next  election.  Expert  organisers  agree  that  the 
scheme  rouses  suspicions  and  that  the  party's  prospects 
would  be  brighter  without  it.  As  far  as  Preference  itself 
is  concerned,  the  loss  of  the  next  election  would  not  be 
a  fatal  blow.  The  policy  can  still  be  fought  for,  exactly 
as  Home  Rule  has  been.  But  there  are  other  cardinal 
elements  in  the  Unionist  creed  that  are  not  so  indepen- 
dent of  time.  What  of  Ireland  and  Wales  if  the  next 
election  be  lost?  It  may  or  may  not  be  that  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  Bills  will  be  upon  the  statute  book  when 
the  next  election  is  fought.  That  is  immaterial,  for  they 
will  certainly  not  be  in  effective  operation.  Measures 
receiving  the  Royal  Assent  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
session  of  a  quinquennial  Parliament  can  be  cancelled 
if  the  election  brings  a  change  of  Government.  But 
suppose  that,  owing  to  food  taxes,  the  Unionists  are 
beaten.  Their  defeat  will  be  final  as  far  as  Wales  and 
Ireland  are  concerned.  What  could  be  undone  in  191 5 
cannot  be  undone  in  1920.  Let  us  face  the  facts.  If 
we  are  beaten  next  time,  nothing  but  rebellion  can  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
Church. 

The  Unionist  who  in  this  crisis  labels  himself  "  whole- 
hogger  "  says  in  effect  that  Unionism  is  Preference 
based  on  food  taxes  and  nothing  else.  That  is  not  our 
view.  Unionism  has  a  long  tradition  to  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  heed.  Our  constructive  policy  remains, 
but  we  have  a  defensive  policy  as  well,  and  the  attack 
now  presses.  It  is  because  we  realise  that  another 
failure  at  the  polls  means  the  utter  collapse  of  our  defen- 
sive policy  that  we  consider  the  balance  to  have  altered. 
If  our  constructive  policy  be  divided  into  instalments 
everything  will  be  saved.  But  if  the  engine  be  driven 
too  hard  Tariff  Reform  will  remain  a  mere  aspiration  and 
everything  else  will  be  lost.  Even  the  Tariff  itself  will 
be  jeopardised.  The  Radicals  will  not  be  idle  during 
their  five  years  of  renewed  power.  Ireland  and  Wales 
will  be  disposed  of ;  Education  and  Temperance  dealt 
with  ;  an  agrarian  revolution  carried  through.  All  the 
thought  and  pains  which  Unionists  have  lately  bestowed 
on  social  and  constitutional  questions  would  be  thrown 
away.  The  Radicals  would  be  masters,  and  would  settle 
things  as  they  chose.  Is  it  worth  the  risk?  Why  not 
play  for  safety,  lie  up  for  a  little  under  the  cushion",  and 
let  the  national  Tariff  be  the  business  of  the  next  Parlia- 
ment and  Preference  of  its  successor? 

It  may  be  said  that  a  national  Tariff  which  expressly 
excluded  food  duties  would  lose  us  the  rural  vote.  The 
farmer  will  be  told  that  the  goods  he  buys  will  cost  him 
more  and  that  he  will  get  nothing  in  return.  The  fanner 
is  too  much  alarmed  at  Mr.  George's  land  pro- 
gramme to  vote  Radical,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  let  it  be  thought  that  Unionism  offers  nothing 
to  agriculture.  It  offers  a  small-holdings  policv,  and 
ownership  and  financial  help,  not  a  miserable  teiiancv. 
The  Radical  plan  is  to  put  tax  after  tax  on  the  land- 
owner. But  the  landlord  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  rural  economy,  and  injuries  done  to  him  afflict  the 
whole  countryside.  Agriculture  is  at  present  over- 
burdened with  taxation,  and  it  is  this  burden  which 
Unionists  propose  to  relieve.  The  disparity  between 
taxes  on  realty  and  taxes  on  personalty  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  is  unfair,  and  agriculture  has  everything 
to  hope  from  the  return  to  power  of  a  partv  free  from 
prejudice  against  the  landed  interest.  With  a  policy 
of  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  for  the  towns 
and  of  relief  from  burdensome  taxation  for  the  country- 
side we  can  go  full  steam  ahead  with  every  confidence. 


THE   WELSHERS'  BILL. 

MR.  McKENNA  can  no  longer  sing  h'rs  song  of 
six-and-ei^htpence.  A  year  ago  the  Church 
was  to  say  thank  you  for  is.  5id.  of  its  own  property. 
Then  came  the  regium  donum  of  six-and-eightpence. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  the  rake's  progress.  Now 
with  a  dashing  spendthrift  generosity  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  showered  another  nfd.  upon  the  poor  parsons. 
Let  the  parsons  touch  their  hats  to  this  new  "  John 
Brown  who  out  of  his  bounty  built  this  bridge  at  the 
expense  of  the  county  ".  Yet  Mr.  McKenna  is  one 
of  those  servants  who  never  seem  "  to  give  satisfac- 
tion ".  The  parsons  have  not  thanked  him.  The 
Unionists  have  not  forgiven  him.  And  every  Welsher 
is  cursing  him.  The  Welshers  had  written  on  their 
banners  of  the  dawn  the  battle  cry  of  his  Under  Secre- 
tarv  :  "  Disestablishment  would  be  a  programme  with 
money  at  the  back  of  it,  the  only  sort  of  programme 
worth  having".  And  now  there  is  nfd.  less  at  the 
back  of  it.  For  forty-seven  farthings  Wales  has  been 
betrayed.  A  small  sum  for  so  great  an  undoing.  But 
these  Welshers  are  not  as  other  men.  Gold  and  silver 
and  copper,  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  cathedrals,  the 
mould  of  the  churchyards,  the  paper  of  the  parish 
registers,  they  want  it  all.  "  Disestablishment  ",  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  "  without  disendowment  is  not 
worth  asking  for,  much  less  worth  fighting  for." 

And  yet  what  is  all  this  pother  about?  The  guillo- 
tine has  been  working  for  six  days.  The  heads  of 
eight  clauses,  the  chief  aristocrats  of  the  Bill,  are  in 
the  basket.  At  intervals  of  three  hours  the  carts  arrive 
at  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  Chairman  calls  the 
names  of  the  victims.  Not  much  chance,  indeed,  for 
anyone  to  break  through  the  ranks  that  line  the  pro- 
cession. None  the  less  gaps,  and  wide  gaps,  have 
been  made.  First  there  was  the  attempt  to  divide 
the  Bill  into  two,  a  very  reasonable  proposal  in 
view  of  Liberal  differences  about  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment.  A  Liberal  member,  Sir  Edward  Beau- 
champ,  spoke  in  its  favour ;  several  refused  to  vote 
against  it.  When  they  came  to  Clause  1  the  Govern- 
ment were  on  firmer  ground.  It  is  the  first  of  the  three 
Disestablishment  clauses.  In  1895  it  took  five  days. 
There  was  debate  then.  There  are  only  divisions  now. 
Yet  in  the  few  hours  between  four  and  ten  a  spirited 
effort  was  made  to  postpone  the  Bill.  Mr.  McKenna 's 
refusal,  rude  and  abrupt  in  his  usual  manner,  showed 
how  hollow  are  the  Government's  Chadband  phrases 
of  goodwill  to  the  Church.  The  second  day's  massacre 
was  more  ruthless  than  the  first.  Clause  3  is  the  cock- 
pit of  many  controversies.  The  destruction  of  eccle- 
siastical law  and  courts,  the  constitution  of  the  Repre- 
sentative body,  the  position  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and,  last  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
mutilation  of  Convocation  are  all  entangled  in  its  net. 
The  debate,  a  very  useful  one,  centred  in  the  wanton 
interference  of  Parliament  in  the  internal  organisation 
of  the  Church.  Why  should  the  State  desire  to  destroy 
the  Church's  courts  and  the  Church's  law?  Here  again 
the  Government  stood  convicted  of  the  desire  to  hurt 
and  not  to  help.  They  stood  convicted  also  of  the  plot 
to  burke  debate  on  dismemberment.  With  dismem- 
berment they  are  on  weak  ground,  even  with  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  It  was  wise,  then,  to  put  Convocation  at 
the  end,  where  no  word  could  be  said  about  it. 

Up  till  now  their  troubles  had  been  with  the  Oppo- 
sition. With  Clause  4  they  began  with  their  own  fami- 
liar friends.  Since  May  there  had  been  surreptitious 
meetings  and  whisperings  of  some  thirty  or  fortv  anti- 
Welshers.  One  of  the  protesters,  Mr.  France,  had  the 
first  amendment  down  on  Clause  4.  He  moved  it. 
This  was  more  than  the  Unionists  hoped.  The  Govern- 
ment beat  all  their  big  drums,  the  Welshers  waved 
their  banners  of  the  dawn,  but  on  a  proposal  to  leave 
the  Church  everything  but  tithe  the  Government 
majority  went  down  a  hundred  per  cent.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  rot.  That  something  is  the 
ufd.  concession.  It  seems  to  us  a  cheap  bargain, 
especially  as  it  is  with  other  people's  money.  The 
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Welshers  are  sure  to  come  to  heel.  But  it  has  done 
something  more  than  infuriate  them  :  it  has  made  the 
meanness  of  their  Bill  more  conspicuously  notorious. 
For  what  arc  these  concessions?  First  of  all,  the 
Ecclesiasical  Commission,  the  central  financial  body 
of  the  whole  Church,  is  to  be  left  a  freer  hand  to  give 
English  money  to  Welsh  parishes.  If  the  Welsh  funds 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  Established  Church  in  Wales 
because  it  is  not  a  National  Church,  we  fail  to  see  what 
argument  the  Government  have  for  allowing  English 
funds  to  be  taken  from  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  given  to  a  Church  which  is  neither  English 
nor  established. 

Secondly,  the  Welsh  Church  is  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  Parliamentary  grants.  This  means  ^5809  a  year, 
the  interest  on  the  ^170,000,  which  was  Wales'  share 
in  the  grants  of  Parliament  to  the  Church,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists  between  181 1  and  1820. 
We  should  have  thought  that  if  ever  the  jibes  about  a 
State-paid  Church  got  near  their  mark,  it  would  be 
with  these  Parliamentary  grants.  Mr.  McKenna  gives 
it  back  to  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  he  lets  it  keep  the  £9302  a  year  which 
Welsh  bishops  and  benefices  have  paid  in  tenths  and 
first-fruits  to  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.  But  he  lets  the  Church  keep  it,  not  because 
it  is  a  private  benefaction  of  Queen  Anne — which 
undoubtedly  it  is — but  because  the  Governors  have 
invested  their  funds  in  the  words  of  their  charter  "  by 
way  of  purchase  and  not  of  pension  "  ;  in  other  words, 
have  made  capital  appropriations  and  not  yearly  grants. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  test,  how  can  Mr.  McKenna  refuse 
to  give  up  glebe  as  well?  Both  are  capital.  If  pious 
donors  had  chosen  to  have  their  money  spent  instead 
of  putting  it  into  real  property,  Mr.  McKenna  could  not 
s-  iv  ■  it.  Hut  consistency  has  no  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment's code.  Their  only  wish  is  to  buy  off  the  mal- 
contents. For  months  the  malcontents,  behaving  like 
the  Peelites,  have  been  putting  themselves  up  for 
auction  and  buying  themselves  in.  The  Government 
took  no  notice  of  them.  With  the  Government  the 
lobby,  not  the  committee  room,  is  the  exchange  and 
mart.  But  when  at  last  the  malcontents  made  the 
definite  demand  of  ^47,000  a  year,  the  Government  had 
to  begin  to  deal.  Fifteen  thousand  is  what  they  have 
offered,  and  as  the  Parliamentary  grants  and  the  Royal 
Bounty  come  to  fifteen  thousand  they  have  offered 
them.  Will  the  Liberal  Churchmen  accept  the  offer? 
We  wish  they  were  as  the  doctors  are.  But  Liberal 
Churchmen,  especially  when  they  sit  for  Liberal  seats, 
are  not  usually  made  of  stern  stuff.  This  week,  indeed, 
they  have  done  better  than  we  expected.  The  ^"15,000 
deal  has  only  raised  the  Government  majority  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five,  and  that  with  seventy  Nationalists  to 
help  them.  Let  them  take  courage  by  their  first 
success. 

The  Welshers  will  of  course  be  squared.  There  are 
still  a  dozen  of  them  who  have  not  been  made  privy 
councillors  or  baronets  or  knights.  The  New  Year  is 
at  hand  ;  the  fount  of  honour  can  slake  their  thirst  for 
the  forty-seven  farthings  they  have  lost.  In  the  mean- 
while we  are  grateful  to  them  for  their  protest ;  we  now 
know  it  is  our  money  they  want.  We  are  grateful  also 
to  the  Government;  they  have  made  their  Bill  look 
meaner  by  their  hedging  and  higgling.  But  we  are 
chiefly  grateful  to  Mr.  McKenna.  In  the  short  period 
of  six  days  he  has  reduced  the  Government  majority 
by  a  half,  and  by  telling  the  Church  that  its  communi- 
<  ants  are  landlords  and  its  bishops  liars  has  stirred 
up  a  deep  resentment  that  will  never  be  allayed  until  he 
and  his  Bill  are  gone. 


THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN  CRISIS. 

^ENERAL  BOTHA,  later  than  some  people  hoped, 
h«is  taken  at  last  a  step  long  predicted  of  him, 
and  refused  to  go  on  any  longer  with  General  Hertzog 
as  his  colleague.  That,  of  course,  is  the  meaning  of 
1  he  South  African  Premier's  resignation,  at  which  the 
sub-continent  is  now  agog.    There  is  precedent  (in  a 


way)  at  the  Cape  for  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
barrassed Prime  Minister.  And  the  circumstances  may 
be  parenthetically  recalled,  since  from  these  the  future 
historian  of  South  Africa  (in  the  unlikely  event  of  his 
knowing  "  the  ropes  ")  might  not  hesitate  to 
deduce  such  indirect  results  as  the  Raid,  the  South 
African  war,  and  "  when  our  need  was  the  sorest  ",  the 
premature  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  In  1893  the 
"  ministry  of  all  the  talents  ",  the  rare  scientific  weapon 
formed  by  Mr.  Rhodes  for  the  federation  of  South 
Africa,  and  working  steadily  towards  that  end,  in  a 
moment  lav  broken  like  an  aeroplane.  The  cause  was  the 
fuss  raised  over  the  so-called  Logan  contract.  Sir  James 
Sivewright,  ablest  of  Rhodes'  coadjutors  and  the 
man  to  whose  business  capacity  and  diplomatic  way 
with  him — he  spoke  Dutch,  and  otherwise  could  "  talk 
to  "  President  Kruger — South  Africa  is  indebted, 
largely,  for  its  railway  system — Sir  James  Sivewright 
had  assigned  the  refreshment  contract  on  the  Cape  rail- 
ways to  a  brother  Scot.  "  The  Irish  ",  said  Dr.  John- 
son once,  "  are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world 
by  false  representations  of  the  merits  of  their  country- 
nun.  No,  sir;  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people;  they  never 
speak  well  of  one  another."  Conceivably  Sir  James 
Sivewright  saw  his  countryman's  merits  in  a  rosy  light ; 
we  believe  the  appointment  justified  itself.  It  was 
viewed  ill  by  Mr.  Merriman  (that  unbiassed  personage), 
by  Mr.  Saner  (a  politician  notoriously  of  a  single  heart)  ; 
and  onlookers  would  have  it  (no  doubt  very  wrongly) 
that  jealousy  of  an  over-active  colleague  was  their 
honourable  incentive.  Yet,  tempers  rising,  and  one  thing 
leading  to  another,  Messrs.  Merriman,  Sauer,  and  a 
third  besought  the  Premier  to  get  rid  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, while  the  Scot,  we  think  more  justifiably  out- 
raged, as  cordially  desired  the  banishment  of  his 
assailants.  Mr.  Rhodes'  attitude  was  characteristic  of 
one  who  was  an  English  gentleman  before  he  was  a 
politician.  Where  our  homegrown  statesmen  would 
have  sympathised  all  round,  but  in  their  action 
have  "  discarded  from  weakness  ",  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  believed  to  have  damned  all  parties,  heartily  and 
impartially.  Mr.  Merriman  and  Co.  he  thrust  from 
him  for  disloyalty  to  a  colleague  and  for  malice;  the 
Commissioner — possible  quoting  Johnson  the  while — 
for  being  confiding  enough  to  have  given  a  pretext 
to  private  enemies  or  mauvais  coucheurs.  And  having 
dispensed  with  the  stars — to  be  replaced  presently 
by  stuck  pigs  as  the  stars  considered  them — last  of  all 
the  MAN  resigned  also.  It  may  net  have  been  politics, 
but  it  was  magnificent. 

Rhodes  was  required  at  once  to  form  a  new  Ministry, 
and  that  is  now  required  by  Lord  Gladstone  of  General 
Botha.  What  will  be  will  be,  but  what  should  be  his 
course?  That  he  should  have  resigned  himself  and  not 
have  gently  dropped  General  Hertzog  overboard  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  the  strength  of  the  Hertzogian 
situation  or  the  ex-Premier's  sense  of  it,  or  it  may  illus- 
trate the  courage  and  beautiful  Christian  patience,  or 
the  supernatural  tact,  of  General  Botha.  When  he  last 
left  these  shores  it  was  with  a  very  clear  purpose  in  his 
own  mind  of  getting  rid  (forthwith)  of  Mr.  Hertzog  ; 
and  it  was  added  that  he  might  go  further  and  talk 
with  some  directness  to,  or  about,  Uncle  Steyn.  The 
event  showed  General  Hertzog  still  running  large  and 
free,  and  only  occasionally  diminished  in  vivacity,  while 
local  observation  reported  the  ex-President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  still  pretty  much  as  usual.  The 
one  was  not  lost  overboard,  nor  was  the  other  "  stuck 
in  a  museum  ".  And  the  probability  is  that  the  Prime 
Minister  landed  to  find  that  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
racial  antagonism  had  strengthened  in  his  absence — 
and  that  General  Hertzog's  outrageous  performance 
in  that  interval  had  real  reference  to  colleagues  like 
Mr.  Fischer,  to  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Predikants 
passim,  and  to  a  strengthening  of  Obscurantism  in  the 
back  veldt  voter.  Yet,  if  he  had  to  suffer  such 
a  colleague  in  his  Cabinet,  his  hardest  critic  cannot 
deny  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  tackled  him  manfully 

at  a  pinch.  The  climax  came  over  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Government,  in  which  General  Botha's  attitude 

has  been  merely  admirable.    The  irrepressible  Hertzog 
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broke  out  anew,  nor  hesitated  to  declare  that  as  a 
South  African  the  Empire  concerned  him  not  at  all  and 
that  as  for  healing  the  breach  between  Boer  and  Briton 
he  preferred  that  each  race  should  develop  on  its 
own  line  as  far  separately  as  possible.  This  was  not 
worse  in  tact  than  earlier  references  by  the  same 
master  of  style  to  English  settlers  as  so  much  dung 
upon  the  veldt,  but  it  was  too  much  for  Colonel  Leuchars, 
the  representative  of  loyal  Natal.  He  indeed  had 
gained  the  assurance  that  the  Prime  Minister's  own 
policy  of  a  South  African  development  in  the  equal  in- 
terest of  Dutchman  and  Briton  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire  was  the  policy  of  the  Government ; 
and  before  Mr.  Hertzog  he  gave  up,  as  did  his  chief  a 
little  later.  But  what  is  that  chief's  best  plan?  For 
one  alternative  open  to  him,  he  may,  of  course,  re-form 
his  Ministry,  simply  omitting  Mr.  Hertzog.  Or  he 
may  try  a  coalition,  taking  in  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  and 
in  some  minor  situation  some  promising  junior  like 
Mr.  Long,  or,  thrusting  his  Attorney-General  upstairs, 
promote  in  his  stead  Mr.  Patrick  Duncan,  a  recruit  of 
signal  capacity  and  character  with  less  axe  to  grind 
in  politics — and  this  the  informed  of  the  Transvaal 
Dutch  well  know — than  have  most  politicians  in  church 
or  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  An  alternative  which 
will  occur  more  readily  to  Englishmen  at  home  than  to 
their  brethren  on  the  spot  is  that  General  Botha  might 
admit  to  the  Governor-General  his  inability  satisfactorily 
to  form  a  new  Ministry,  and  suggest  that  Sir  Thomas 
Smartt  be  sent  for  in  his  stead.  This  plan  may  be  men- 
tioned only  to  place  it  plainly  on  one  side.  The  time  for 
a  British  Premiership  is  not  yet.  That  would  be  to  play 
into  General  Hertzog's  hands  and  stiffen  the  racial  pre- 
judices of  the  back-veldt.  A  British  Premier  could  not 
count  on  the  Moderate  Dutch,  as  General  Botha  can 
count  on  the  average  Briton,  and  still  less  could  he  hope 
to  detach  a  solitary  vote  from  the  extremists.  The 
most  hopeful  plan  is  still  a  Coalition,  with  General 
Botha  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  Ministry  even  two-thirds 
Dutch  to  one-third  English.  It  will  be  difficult.  General 
Hertzog  will  beat  the  Afrikander  war-drum.  But  we 
need  not  too  readily  despair  on  that  account.  So  far, 
Hertzogism,  though  troublesome,  has  by  no  means 
played  a  winning  game.  And  now,  if  its  line  of  attack 
is  not  made  easy  by  gratuitous  openings,  the  hour  may 
be  ripe  for  its  decisive  scotching.  Much  seems  to  turn 
on  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Steyn.  If  he  sees  his  duty  from 
General  Botha's  point  of  view,  General  Hertzog's  ex- 
trusion is  certain.  He  may  admit  that  his  fellow  Free- 
Stater  is  impossible,  yet  stick  out  for  his  being  replaced 
by  no  rooineck.  If  he  does  the  latter,  we  hope  that  the 
new  Ministry  will  be  formed  in  his  despite.  Not  the  least 
of  the  advantages  of  a  Coalition  will  be  the  object- 
lesson  it  should  offer  to  both  races.  Given  a  fair 
trial  and  that  the  Dutch  really  "wait  and  see",  the 
spectacle  of  efficient,  equitable  government  carried  on 
by  men  of  both  races  should  prove  eloquent  beyond  all 
the  appeals  of  the  best  moderate  men  on  both  sides. 
Two  years  of  such  an  experiment  might  work  wonders 
and  make  smooth  the  future  and  a  successful  British 
Premiership  be  rendered  possible.  A  mightv  conces- 
sion that  in  "the  c  ountry  for  which  so  much  British  blood 
and  British  gold  has  been  expended  !  But  we  grow 
thankful  for  small  mercies. 


POOR  LAW  REFORM. 


*"PHP:  Report*  to  which  we  referred  last  week  is  well 
timed.  If  the  tradesman  and  the  entertainer  have 
left  us  any  leisure  to  think  of  the  things  which  alone 
give  Christmas-tide  any  reason  of  being,  we  shall  feel 
that  little  can  be  closer  to  it  than  thought  of  the  best 
way  in  which  the  State  can  help  those  who  have  broken 
dowm  One  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  term  "  Poor 
Law  "  altogether,  but,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  essen- 
tial fact  in  this  whole  matter  is  that  a  certain  number 
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of  people  break  down  every  year  and  have  to  come 
to  the  State  for  help.  No  one  will  do  that  if  he  can 
keep  himself  in  comfort  without  it.  It  is  a  social 
breakdown  that  the  State  through  its  national  and  local 
agencies  has  to  deal  with.  The  problem  is  how  to 
restore  the  citizen  who  has  broken  down  to  his  place 
in  society.  The  breakdown  may  be  anything  from 
passing  bad  luck  to  incurable  moral  obliquity.  But 
whatever  the  nature  or  the  cause  of  the  collapse,  it  will 
follow  from  and  be  made  apparent  in  the  essential 
problem  how  to  get  the  broken-down  man  on  his  legs 
again. 

Necessarily  the  first  thing  to  do  when  a  breakdown 
is  discovered  is  to  find  out  all  about  him.  It 
will  be  better  still  of  course  if  those  whose  duty  is 
to  recommend  for  public  assistance,  the  officers  and 
committees  of  the  minor  local  authorities,  know  all 
about  him  already.  But  at  any  rate  they  will  note 
whether  he  is  helpless  through  old  age,  through  illness, 
through  mental  defect.  So  much  is  easy  to  see.  But 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  old  and  is  on  the  whole 
able-bodied  is  a  much  more  doubtful  subject.  How  did 
the  man  come  to  break  down?  His  record,  if  known, 
will  be  much  to  the  point.  If  he  is  a  man  much  out  of 
work,  a  frequent  though  intermittent  applicant  to  the 
State,  there  is  something  more  in  the  case  than  mere 
misfortune.  If  he  is  well  known  in  the  casual  ward, 
doing  nothing  but  odd  jobs,  and  never  keeping  a  decent 
place  when  given  a  chance,  if  not  incurable,  he  is  at 
best  a  very  serious  case.  He  is  in  the  same  category 
with  the  habitual  criminal,  and  probably  is  not  one 
only  or  mainly  because  he  has  had  the  luck  or  the 
wit  to  escape  the  criminal  law.  He  wants  very 
different  treatment  from  the  good  man  who  has 
broken  down  through  bad  times.  Such  a  man 
will  feel  his  breakdown  quite  enough  without  any 
reminder.  He  needs  rather  to  have  his  thoughts  taken 
off  his  misfortune  and  turned  to  the  future.  He  has 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  it  will  help  in  getting 
him  on  his  legs  again  to  make  him  feel  this.  Once 
rightly  diagnosed,  this  is  the  easiest  case  the  State  has 
to  deal  with.  For  the  moment  it  is  obvious  the  man  and 
his  family  must  be  given  public  assistance  at  home,  for  if 
he  is  entitled  to  unemployment  benefit  under  the  Insur- 
ance Act  he  will  not  have  asked  for  relief.  He  must  at 
all  cost  be  kept  out  of  the  workhouse.  He  will  be  placed 
immediately  on  the  Labour  Exchange  books  and,  having 
a  good  character,  will  probably  get  work  somewhere 
before  very  long.  If  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  long 
without  work,  he  might  be  sent  to  a  training  school  to 
be  improved  in  his  own  trade  or  be  taught  a  new  one. 
It  will  be  better  for  him  than  enforced  idleness.  When 
he  gets  work  he  will  be  starting  again  without  much 
handicap.  He  will  feel  his  having  had  to  apply  for 
assistance,  but  he  will  never  have  been  in  the  work- 
house, neither  will  his  wife,  and  his  children  will  have 
remained  at  the  same  school  as  before  :  they  will  not 
have  gone  to  any  "  Poor  Law  school  ".  Probably  not 
very  many  good  workmen,  with  nothing  but  hard 
circumstances  against  them,  will  need  to  apply  for  State 
assistance  except  in  times  of  severe  and  widespread 
unemployment.  But  there  are  some  of  these  at  any 
time. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  case  of  the  man  who, 
without  being  a  tramp  or  an  habitual  of  the  casual 
ward,  breaks  down  from  other  causes  as  well  as  bad 
times.  He  may  be  inclined  to  be  slack ;  he  may  be  not 
a  very  good  workman  ;  he  may  not  be  strong  physically  ; 
he  may  be  getting  past  the  age-,  without  being  old,  that 
the  modern  employer  prefers  for  his  men.  It  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  place  him  again.  Is  that  a  reason 
for  getting  him  into  a  workhouse?  Such  a  man,  once 
in,  is  likely  not  to  come  out  at  all.  Workhouse  life 
tends  to  undermine  the  best  men  ;  the  second-rate  are 
little  likely  to  hold  out.  Those  who  lack  physical 
strength  should  find  the  Labour  Exchanges  helpful,  for 
they  provide  the  machinery  for  bringing  the  less  strong 
men  into  touch  with  the  light  jobs  available  in  the  king- 
dom. Training  homes,  run  by  the  State  department, 
will  be  useful  for  the  imperfect  workmen  :  also  for 
the  less  industrious,   though  not  actually  idle  man, 
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for  in  those  homes  he  will  be  subject  to  order  and 
discipline.  The  tramps  and  the  loafers  seem  to  us 
easier  to  deal  with.  They  are  offenders,  offenders 
not  because  they  come  to  the  State  for  aid  but 
because  they  do  not  try  to  avoid  coming.  The  State 
will  not  reject  them,  but  will  insist  that  if  they  want 
the  State's  help  they  must  have  it  on  the  State's  own 
terms.  They  must  be  punished  by  being  made  to  work 
really  hard  in  a  detention  colony  for  a  considerable 
period,  under  severe  discipline.  Their  lives  will  be  hard 
but  still  social,  and  the  work  imposed  will  be  such  that 
it  may  stimulate  instead  of  deadening  the  men's  nature. 
If,  after  serving  his  time  in  a  detention  colony,  he  again 
becomes  an  habitual  of  the  casual  ward,  he  must  be 
brought  before  a  magistrate  as  an  incorrigible.  If  the 
charge  is  proved,  the  magistrate  will  make  an  order  for 
his  removal  to  a  penal  colony,  where  the.  discipline  will 
be  sterner  than  in  a  detention  colony,  but  the  treatment 
still  essentially  curative.  Nothing  but  long  periods  of 
service  can  do  anything  for  this  type.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  most,  are  probably  incurable  and  might  advan- 
tageously be  detained  indefinitely,  as  are  lunatics,  sub- 
ject to  expert  opinion  as  to  fitness  to  go  out.  The 
Report  does  not  recommend  this ;  but  we  are  satisfied  it 
is  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  incorrigible  tramp  and 
the  waster.  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  unem- 
ployable through  general  weakness,  if  he  has  to  come  for 
State  assistance,  as  almost  certainly  he  will,  should  be 
treated  as  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease.  He  ought 
not  to  be  punished,  but  he  ought  to  be  segregated  in  an 
institution,  where  he  could  be  kept  decently,  leading  a 
better  fife  than  his  old  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  no 
longer  in  the  way  of  the  efficient  members  of  the 
community. 

This,  the  able-bodied  or  supposed  able-bodied  appli- 
cant for  State  aid,  is  the  essential  Poor  Law  problem. 
The  case  of  old  age,  of  sickness,  and  of  children  depends 
on  it.  Solve  the  able-bodied  problem  and  it  is  likely 
that  with  old  age  pensions  the  vast  majority  of  the  aged 
will  be  able  to  live  at  home  with  no  State  aid  or  very 
little,  by  arrangement  with  the  rest  of  the  household. 
For  such  old  people  as  are  now  in  workhouses  the 
county  will  set  apart  particular  buildings,  making  them 
into  a  kind  of  home. 

The  sick  amongst  those  who  are  receiving  State  aid 
will  be  treated  by  the  unified  Public  Health  authorities 
like  anyone  else,  whether  "  Poor  Law  people"  or  not. 
The  Poor  Law  medical  service  will  disappear,  being 
merged  in  Public  Health  ;  the  County  Council  becoming 
really  supreme  as  health  authority  in  the  county. 

The  children  of  State-aided  parents  will  cease  to  be 
"  Poor  Law  children  "  ;  and  no  child  will  be  in  a  work- 
house. They  will  come  under  the  education  authorities 
and  go  to  the  same  schools  and  be  treated  like  any  other 
children.  Of  all  the  vices  of  the  old  system  the  stigma- 
tising of  the  children  was  the  worst. 

The  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee's  scheme 
refuses  to  lump  together  all  who  seek  relief,  or  depend 
on  those  who  seek  it,  as  though  that  accident  were  the 
main  thing  about  them  and  made  them  all  one.  It 
approaches  and  treats  them  as  men,  women  and  children 
in  difficulties,  not  as  paupers. 


THE  CITY. 

*~PHE  Stock  Exchange  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  very 
1  rarely  busy.  Money  rates  are  generally  high 
enough  to  interfere  with  speculative  business,  and 
investors  find  so  many  claims  upon  their  surplus  funds 
that  stocks  and  shares  are  sold  rather  than  bought. 
This  year  the  monetary  situation  has  been  particu- 
larly oppressive,  a  6  per  cent.  Bank  rate  being  very 
narrowly  avoided,  and  the  political  outlook  has  acted 
as  an  additional  influence  in  keeping  the  public  out  of 
the  markets. 

In  the  absence  of  demand,  quotations  in  nearly  every 
department  had  a  downward  tendency  until  Thursday, 
when  the  decision  of  the  Bank  not  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum  discount   rate  coincided   with  more  optimistic 


views  of  the  Near  East  situation.  Markets  then  became 
more  cheerful,  although  the  volume  of  business  showed 
no  expansion. 

As  regards  new  securities  the  public  still  shows  a 
strong  predilection  for  high  interest  rates.  The  issue 
of  ^1,000,000  in  6  per  cent,  participating  preference 
shares  by  the  Eagle  Oil  Transport  Company  was 
promptly  over-subscribed  ;  but  80  per  cent,  of  the  City 
of  Christiania  4  per  cent,  loan  was  left  to  the  under- 
writers, and  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  New  South  Wales 
^3,000,000  4  per  cent,  issue  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
public.  Sound  security  with  a  medium  interest  yield 
has  very  slight  attraction  at  present. 

The  demand  for  the  old-fashioned  gilt-edged  stocks 
has  slackened  considerably,  and  in  the  Home  Railway 
section  dividend  prospects  have  been  overshadowed  by 
the  labour  unrest  in  the  North.  The  North  Eastern 
Company's  traffic  decrease  of  ,£57,000  is  likely  to  be 
repeated  in  next  week's  return,  because  the  company 
always  announces  its  goods  traffic  results  a  week  late. 
The  knowledge  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  will 
require  a  large  amount  of  fresh  capital  to  carry  out 
its  extensions  has  been  responsible  for  a  fairly  steady 
decline  in  the  stock.  The  directors  have  now  decided 
to  apply  for  powers  to  raise  ^"1,200,000,  irrespective 
of  the  sum  that  will  be  necessary  to  effect  the  purchase 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway.  When  this 
announcement  was  made  the  ordinary  stock  had 
another  sharp  drop  ;  but  support  came  in  at  the  lower 
level,  and  an  equally  prompt  recovery  occurred.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  needed  for 
extensions  will  be  obtained  by  issuing  debentures. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  again  suffered  from  liquida- 
tion from  Berlin.  Grand  Trunks  had  an  excellent 
traffic  increase  of  over  ^25, 000,  which,  however, 
did  not  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  market.  Wall 
Street,  after  its  severe  shake-out,  has  become  steadier. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  anthracite 
coal  case  was  encouraging  and  prompted  bear 
covering,  but  business  remains  in  the  hands  of 
professionals.  With  money  and  politics  dominating 
everything  the  situation  is  too  dangerous  for  small 
operators.  Furthermore  the  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
Money  Trust  is  bringing  out  evidence  which  is  not 
calculated  to  increase  public  confidence  in  Wall  Street. 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  apparently  attributes  the  recent 
slump  in  Americans  to  "  banging"  tactics  by  big 
operators  who  disapprove  his  tariff  policy.  There  may 
be  something  in  it ;  but  an  incidental  factor  is  that  some 
objectionable  plungers  have  received  a  very  broad  hint 
(seriously  affecting  their  pockets)  that  they  must  not 
employ  the  funds  of  banks  which  they  control  for  the 
purposes  of  private  speculation. 

Among  Foreign  Rails  San  Paulos  are  a  strong 
market.  The  directors  are  still  considering  the  offer 
made  by  the  Brazil  Railway  (Farquhar  group)  for  the 
control  of  the  company,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  meeting 
of  stockholders  may  be  called  at  an  early  date  to  discuss 
the  matter.  The  Brazil  Railway  interests  wish  to  obtain 
a  lease  of  the  San  Paulo  line.  It  is  believed  that  they 
will  finally  offer  the  stockholders  a  guaranteed  dividend 
of  15  per  cent,  with  participation  in  any  further  ex- 
pansion of  net  profits  provided  that  they  have  control 
of  the  company's  reserve  fund  of  over  ^1,750, 000. 
The  continued  decline  in  Mexican  North-Western  bonds 
is  causing  uneasiness  to  holders,  and  there  is  talk  of 
the  next  coupon  not  being  met. 

In  the  Rubber  section  Patalings  are  receiving  atten- 
tion owing  to  an  enhanced  dividend  and  prospects  of 
a  further  increase  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Among  Oil 
shares  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Shell  directors  antici- 
pate paying  a  bigger  dividend  for  the  current  year, 
which  confirms  market  expectations.  The  final  declara- 
tion however  is  not  due  until  June  next.  Elsewhere 
the  chief  feature  is  the  weakness  of  National  Telephone 
Deferred  owing  to  fears  regarding  the  outcome  of  the 
arbitration  proceedings. 
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INSURANCE. 
Improved  Annuities. 

UNTIL  a  comparatively  recent  date  purchasers  of 
annuities  unquestionably  had  ample  grounds  for 
complaint,  because  the  sale  of  such  bonds  was  carried 
on  by  the  various  offices  in  most  unscientific  fashion. 
It  is  only  a  few  years,  indeed,  since  the  management 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation  caused 
a  mild  sensation  by  announcing  that  specially  favour- 
able rates  would  be  quoted  to  persons  whose  lives  could 
be  proved  to  be  impaired.  Since  then,  however,  one 
improvement  has  followed  another  in  more  or  less  rapid 
succession,  and  present-day  annuitants  are  liberally 
treated  by  most  companies.  Impairment  of  health 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  reason  for  reducing  the 
purchase  price  of  an  annuity  or  for  granting  an 
increased  annuity  for  a  stated  capital  sum,  and  schemes 
for  deferred  annuities  have  been  produced  in  such 
number  that  it  is  nowadays  possible  to  provide  for 
almost  every  conceivable  contingency.  Old-age  pension 
schemes,  children's  and  educational  endowments  are 
merely  deferred  annuities  in  an  advanced  form,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  find  a  large  sum  all 
at  once,  as  the  cost  of  the  future  annuity  can  be  spread 
over  several,  even  many,  years.  What  one  company 
does  in  one  way  other  companies  find  a  means  of  doing 
in  other  ways,  and  the  public  can  now  be  said  to  be 
very  well  served. 

To   demonstrate   the   efxtent   of   the  improvement 
which  has  taken   place  during  the  last  three  years 
or  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  offers  which 
are  being  made  by  two  typical,  but  widely  separated, 
offices — namely,  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada. 
In  its  1912  annuity  prospectus  the  former  great  company 
introduced  several  new  tables  of  indisputable  value. 
By  paying  a  little  more  the  purchaser  of  an  immediate 
annuity  can  now  make  sure  of  preserving  to  his  estate 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  sum  invested.  Under 
Table  XV.  b  the  company  engages  to  pay  a  sum  equal 
to  the  purchase-money  after  deducting  any  annuity  pay- 
ments that  may  have  been  made,  should  death  occur 
during  the  first  five  years ;  and  under  Table  XV. c  the 
annuity  is  continued,  whether  the  person  upon  whose 
life  it  is  granted  be  alive  or  not,  until  the  amount  paid 
equals  the  purchase  money ;  while  in  the  event  £>f  the 
annuitant  being  then  alive  the  payments  are  continued 
until    death.     At  age  fifty  last  birthday  an  annuity 
of  this  kind  of  £100  would  cost  ^1716  15s.,  as  against 
^1465  4s.  2d.  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  immediate 
annuity  for  life,  which  might  result  in  the  whole  of  the 
capital  being  lost  should  death  occur  within  the  first 
few  months.    Joint  and  survivorship  annuities  are  also 
now  granted  by  this  company  on  two  or  three  lives  ; 
also  old-age  pensions,  payable   by   single   or  annual 
premiums,  to  which  the  condition  is  attached  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  premiums  paid  shall  be  returned  in  the 
event   of    death    or   withdrawal  before  the  deferred 
annuity   becomes   due.     Reversionary  annuities,  pro- 
viding for  a  secure  income  after  the  death  of  the  life 
assured,  are  also  referred  to  in  the  prospectus,  and 
allowance    is    made    throughout    for  under-average 
vitality,  provided  medical  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  impairment  be  supplied. 

When  the  literature  of  the  Canadian  company  is 
examined,  it  is  found  to  be  not  less  up  to  date  and 
enterprising.  If  health  be  impaired  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  would  be  increased  according  to  the  degree  of 
impairment,  and  frank  recognition  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  capital  ought  to  be  preserved,  not  sunk.  Like 
the  Prudential,  the  Sun  of  Canada  now  issues  a  bond 
guaranteeing  that  should  death  occur  before  the  annuity 
payments  equal  the  amount  invested  the  difference  will 
be  returned  to  the  legal  representative  on  proof  of  death, 
and  in  neither  instance  is  the  stamp  duty  a  charge  upon 
the  purchaser. 

Some  of  the  schemes  put  forward  by  this  company 
are  decidedly  ingenious,  and  prove  to  what  an  extent 


the  theory  of  annuities  is  now  understood  by  actuaries. 
Under  one  table  provision  can  be  made  for  the  future 
of  a  delicate  wife,  having  no  children.  In  exchange 
for  an  agreed-upon  sum  the  office  guarantees  that  even 
should  the  husband  die  the  annuity  would  be  paid  for 
ten  years  to  the  wife,  who  would  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  further  moderate  sum  and  convert 
the  contract  into  one  for  life.  By  means  of  deferred 
annuities,  again,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  provision 
for  either  parents  or  wife  and  children.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  man  is  thirty-six  and 
his  wife  thirty-four,  and  there  are  two  children.  An 
annual  payment  of  ^,78  12s.  will  secure  an  income 
of  ,£200  to  the  surviving  wife,  coupled  with  the  pledge 
that,  in  the  event  of  her  also  dying,  at  least  twenty 
yearly  instalments  of  the  annuity  would  be  paid.  By 
that  time  the  youngest  child  would  be  of  age  and  pre- 
sumably able  to  look  after  itself.  Another  of  the  new 
plans  seems  even  better,  seeing  that  by  paying  an 
annual  premium  a  man  can  now  simultaneously  protect 
his  wife  and  children,  as  shown  above,  and  secure  to 
himself  a  pension  at  sixty,  should  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  live  so  long. 


CLAIMS  TO  PEERAGES. 


NOT  for  many  years  have  the  Committee  for  Pri- 
vileges been  so  much  occupied  with  peerage  cases. 
Of  the  claims  presented  in  the  last  six  months  the  House 
of  Lords  have  reported  to  the  Crown  that  co-heirship 
has  been  established  to  the  baronies  of  Burgh,  Latymer, 
and  Furnivall.  The  Latymer  abeyance  was  terminated 
by  the  Crown  last  week  in  favour  of  Mr.  Francis  Coutts, 
the  only  petitioner.  Dating  from  the  year  1431  this 
barony,  conferred  first  on  George  Nevill,  the  uncle  of 
the  Kingmaker,  fell  into  abeyance  on  the  death  of  the 
fourth  Lord  in  1577,  who  left  four  daughters  to  parti- 
tion his  many  manors.  After  335  years  of  abeyance  the 
barony  now  goes  to  the  senior  representative  of  the 
third  daughter,  the  only  petitioner  of  the  fourteen  co- 
heirs now  in  existence.  The  creation  of  peerage 
honours  by  letters  patent  has  for  so  long  been  customary 
that  the  occasional  appearance  of  baronies  descendible  in 
the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male  line  seldom  fails  to 
create  interest.  The  origin  of  these  baronies  in  fee 
springs  from  the  Plantagenet  custom  of  summoning  to 
attend  Parliament  by  personal  writ  the  more  important 
of  the  royal  tenants-in-chief,  and  in  the  beginning  was 
essentially  territorial.  Later  law  established  that  if  any 
such  summons  had  been  answered  by  a  proved  sitting 
among  the  peers,  a  barony  descendible  to  heirs  general 
was  created.  But  heirs  female  being  equal  in  point  of 
law,  and  peerages  obviously  not  being  dignities  which 
can  be  held  in  common,  they  fall  into  abeyance  whenever 
heirs  female  appear  in  the  succession  and  so  remain 
until  the  Crown  is  pleased  to  terminate  the  abeyance  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  co-heirs. 

In  Early  Victorian  days  petitions  to  terminate  abey- 
ances were  very  numerous,  due  mainly  to  the  energy 
and  ingenuity  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  original  of  Disraeli's  Baptist  Hatton  in 
"  Sibyl  ".  The  Crown  evidently  took  fright  at  the  mob 
of  hunters  after  ancient  dignities,  as  after  terminating  a 
few  abeyances  the  fountain  of  honour  suddenly  ran  dry, 
with  the  result  that  claims  ceased  abruptly. 

In  the  year  1906  Lord  Mowbray  petitioned,  as  heir- 
general,  for  the  Earldom  of  Norfolk  which  he  asserted 
had  gone  into  abeyance  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, claiming  that  in  respect  of  abeyance  earldoms 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  baronies.  The  argument 
was  long  and  learned,  but  as  so  often  happens  in 
peerage  cases  was  ultimately  decided  against  the  peti- 
tioner on  an  issue  never  seriously  developed  until  the 
case  had  been  some  time  in  progress.  The  question 
of  abeyance  was  not  again  raised  until  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  as  senior  co-heir,  claimed 
the  ancient  Earldom  of  Oxford  created  1156.  The 
claim  aroused  great  interest  among  peerage  experts,  as 
it  was  known  that  recent  research  had  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  confident  views  held  on  earldom  abeyance  at 
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the  time  of  the  Norfolk  claim.  The  action  of  the  Crown 
in  purporting  to  terminate  an  abeyance  in  the  Earldom 
of  Cromartic  in  the  year  1895  had  never  come  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  could  not  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  binding  precedent,  especially  as  a  close  examina- 
tion of  ancient  successions  seemed  to  show  that  the 
Crown  had  never  regarded  its  choice  as  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  blood  of  a  former  holder  when  women 
appeared  in  the  succession.  Again,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Privileges  passed  by  the  point,  finding  that 
the  Earldom  of  Oxford  created  1156  was  restricted 
to  heirs  male  for  ever  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1392, 
and  consequently  there  was  no  heir-general  earldom  in 
existence. 

But  the  hearing  established  the  very  unusual  limita- 
tion of  "  heirs  male  for  ever  ",  which  put  plainly  means 
that  the  ancient  Earldom  will  always  remain  in  exist- 
ence, as  there  must  be  collateral  heirs,  if  only  they 
can  be  found.  The  last  known  Earl  of  the  1156 
creation  died  in  the  year  1702,  and  no  collateral  heirs 
male  were  then  known. 

The  Furnivalf  barony,  to  which  Miss  Petre  has  just 
established  her  co-heirship,  dates  back  to  1295,  the 
year  of  our  first  complete  Parliament,  and  is  one  of 
man\-  baronies  which  Mowbray  alliances  have  brought 
to  their  house.  Here,  as  with  Latymer,  there  was  only 
one  petitioner,  the  other  co-heir  already  being  a  baron 
three  times  over.  In  this  barony  the  Crown  has  not 
yet  signified  its  pleasure.  Of  the  joint  claim  to  the 
baronies  of  Strabolgi,  Cobham  and  Burgh  by  three  co- 
heirs, only  in  the  case  of  Burgh  were  the  House  of 
Lords  satisfied  that  a  barony  was  in  existence,  so  that 
now,  in  effect,  there  are  three  co-heirs  seeking  the  grace 
of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  one  honour.  Whether  the 
Crown  will  choose  one  or  none  yet  remains  to  be 
proved. 


THE  PILTDOWN  SKULL. 

*T*  HE  MISSING  LINK  is  no  longer.  That,  whatever 
experts  may  ultimately  decide  with  still  fuller 
knowledge,  is  the  clear  upshot  of  the  discussion  at  the 
Geological  Society  on  Wednesday — a  discussion,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  that  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
interest  or  brilliance  at  any  previous  meeting  of  this 
Society  ;  never  has  the  meeting-room  been  so  crowded. 
For  the  problem  of  our  ancestry,  and  in  particular  of 
our  relation  to  the  apes,  appeals  to  every  class  of  in- 
tellect, and  there  are  few  questions  that  have  in  days 
gone  by  aroused  more  bitter  controversy,  or  have  in 
recent  years  been  studied  with  keener  enthusiasm,  as 
every  fresh  find  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  Java,  has 
gradually  lessened  the  gap  between  man  and  his  simian 
forefathers. 

And  now,  happily,  a  geologist,  a  palaeontologist,  and 
an  anatomist  of  our  own  nation  have  placed  the  coping- 
stone  on  the  edifice  whose  plan  was  sketched  out  by 
Darwin  and  Huxley.  The  first  fragment  was  found 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Dawson  at  Piltdown, 
near  Fletching,  in  Sussex,  in  a  bed  of  gravel  occasionally 
worked  for  road-metal ;  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  was 
called  in,  and  the  two  searched  the  bed  persistently 
during  the  present  year,  gradually  discovering  more 
and  more  fragments,  which  were  built  up  at  the  British 
Museum  into  the  almost  complete  skull.  Finally,  the 
brain-cast  taken  from  this  was  examined  by  Professor 
Elliot  Smith,  who  confirmed  and  extended  the  conclu- 
sions already  reached  by  Dr.  Woodward  with  the  help 
and  advice  of  other  experts. 

It  is  impossible  in  brief  space  to  summarise  the 
numerous  technical  points  laid  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
before  the  Society.  The  facts  briefly  are  these  :  There 
have  been  found,  in  close  but  not  intimate  association, 
the  larger  part  of  a  brain-case  and  the  right  half  of 
a  lower  jaw,  and  the  same,  gravel  has  yielded  mam- 
malian teeth  of  Pliocene  age,  with  others  not  earlier 
than  Pleistocene,  also  primitive  shaped  flints  like  those 
of  the  Ightham  plateau,  with  other  flints  more  highly 
worked  and  of  the  far  later  Chellean  or  Achculian 
stages,  which  are  lower  Pleistocene.    These  latter  fix 


the  earliest  possible  age  of  the  deposit,  and  into  it 
the  Pliocene  remains  must  have  found  their  way  from 
older  gravels.  The  first  question,  then,  is  whether  the 
human  remains  are  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene.  Their 
anatomical  characters  suggest  the  earlier  age,  but  it 
is  difficult  on  that  hypothesis  to  explain  their  unworn 
condition,  and  particularly  the  continued  association  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  brain-case.  The  authors  there- 
fore regard  them  as  contemporary  with  the  Chellean 
axes.  The  brain-case  displays  clear  human  affinities, 
especially  in  the  steep  forehead  and  in  the  articulation 
for  the  jaw,  but  the  back  of  the  skull  is  of  more  simian 
character,  and  the  brain  itself  shows  some  decidedly 
ape-like  features.  The  jaw,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
remarkably  like  that  of  a  chimpanzee  that  such  authori- 
ties as  Professors  Keith  and  Waterston  find  difficulty 
in  assigning  it  to  the  same  individual  as  the  brain-case. 
This,  however,  is  a  less  violent  assumption  than  the 
postulation  of  two  distinct  creatures,  and  at  any  rate 
the  grinding  teeth  preserved  have  a  distinctively  human 
form. 

Accepting  the  conclusions  of  the  authors,  we  have 
here  the  skull,  apparently  female,  of  an  animal  allied 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  chimpanzee,  still  without  articu- 
late speech,  but  modified  in  the  direction  of  man.  In 
the  forehead  and  slight  development  of  the  brow-ridges 
the  skull  appears  more  modern  than  the  somewhat  later 
Spy,  Neanderthal,  and  Heidelberg  men;  but  these 
formed  an  offshoot  which  in  the  outer  features  of  the 
cranium  followed  the  same  line  of  development  as  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  ultimately  became  extinct.  The 
Piltdown  skull,  Eoanthropus  Dawsoni,  is  the  first 
evidence  of  the  direct  line  of  descent  that  progressed 
through  the  ages  into  modern  man,  Homo  sapiens  : 
Linnaeus. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  FESTIVAL. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Neville  Figgis. 

CHILDREN  have  no  especial  place  at  the  other 
festivals.  Christmas  will  always  be  theirs. 
Probably  the  child  enters  more  readily  than  his  elders 
into  the  notion  of  Christmas.  For  him  it  is  simple 
enough  to  sing 

"  Jesus,  who  lived  above  the  sky, 
Came  down  to  be  a  man  and  die 

No  inkling  is  his  of  all  the  problems,  of  the  self- 
limiting  of  God,  the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human 
within  the  one  Christ.  The  entrance  of  the  personality 
of  God  into  human  life  seems  to  him  quite  natural,  to 
"  begin  at  the  beginning",  and  as  for  the  mode  of  it, 
it  is  a  mystery  like  all  facts.  To  the  child  all  being  is 
everlastingly  strange,  and  no  fact  is  transparent.  One 
fact  a  little  stranger  than  the  rest  presents  no  difficulty 
to  his  imagination.  True,  indeed,  to  his  elders,  if  they 
are  wise,  all  facts  are  strange  too.  There  is  an  eternal 
child  in  everyone  ;  and  only  the  sophistications  of  con- 
vention have  taken  away  "  the  hour  of  splendour  in 
the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower".  But  for  many  it 
has  gone.  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  or  the  illusions  of  culture  have  thrown 
us  throttled  into  the  arms  of  middle-aged,  unwondcring 
philosophy,  from  which  the  non-transparency  of  facts 
has  vanished.  We  know,  as  it  seems,  enough  about 
facts  and  their  interrelations  to  be  able  to  ignore  what  we 
do  not  know,  and  to  dismiss  a  priori  stories  so  strange 
as  those  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  doctrines  even 
stranger,  like  that  of  His  Divine-Human  quality. 

Christmas  as  a  great  human  institution  comes  to  men 
in  this  mood  to  remind  them  thai  it  is  precisely  on 
this  strange  story  that  as  a  fact  is  based  the  festival 
of  the  natural  pieties  of  life  and  men's  sense  of  a 
sacramental  value  in  family  affection  and  all  acts  "I 
brotherhood.  Nowadays  it  is  often  said  thai  these 
things  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  in  the 
purely  human  regard  the  meaning  of  Christmas  would 
be  kept  unchanged,  even  though  the  historic  back- 
ground were  all  to  vanish.  It  is  not  likely.  The 
anima  naturaliter  Christiana  is  also  the  anima  naturaliter 
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humana,  and  if  one  goes,  the  other  will  not  long  endure. 
Criticism,  serene  and  complacent,  "  in  the  cool  retreats 
of  segregated  English  culture  "  may  feel  no  pang,  and 
even  with  its  excess  of  refinement  assure  men  that 
all  the  values  will  remain  even  though  the  facts  be 
gone.  Will  they?  Have  they  as  a  fact  in  the  case 
of  all  those  not  innumerous  groups  of  people  who  gave 
up  their  belief?  At  the  best  their  religion  lacks  warmth 
and  all  those  tender  touches  which  come  to  us  from 
ancient  carols  and  well-loved  hymns,  and  the  glory 
of  great  art.  For  not  unwisely  has  the  instinct 
of  Christian  painting  lavished  many  of  the  finest 
treasures  of  the  human  spirit  on  this  incomparable 
theme,  "  simplex  munditiis  ",  if  ever  there  was  such 
a  thing.  Unless  Jesus  Christ  be  something  more  than 
human,  men  in  general  become  less. 

True,  there  are  many  difficulties.  No  one  to-day 
denies  them.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  dwell  on  them,  as  though 
they  were  the  main  quality  of  the  narratives.  That, 
however,  belongs  to  their  simplicity  and  the  air  of 
naturalness  that  hangs  about  them  and  their  almost 
self-evident  provenance,  one  from  the  side  of  Joseph 
and  the  other  from  S.  Mary.  Recently,  too,  that 
most  illuminating  historian,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  has 
been  showing  the  accuracy  of  S.  Luke,  even  in  details 
which  before  seemed  most  doubtful.  Wiser,  perhaps, 
are  they  who  dwell  on  the  total  impression  which 
attaches  to  the  whole  New  Testament  experience  and 
its  character  of  strangeness  ;  and  hence  the  impossibility 
of  excising  the  miraculous,  save  at  a  mad  price.  That 
price  indeed  some  are  ready  to  pay.  Men  like  Professor 
Jensen  and  Professor  Drews  do  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
any  reality  to  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
they  have  followers  among  the  English.  Such  men, 
eminent  in  abilities,  are  not  to  be  despised.  At  least 
the  course  they  take  is  less  unreasonable  than  that  of 
maintaining  some  relic  of  an  "Historic  Jesus",  while 
rigidly  excluding  every  element  in  the  narrative  which 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  notions  prevalent  in  1912. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Christmas  value  which  is  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  human 
joy  will  not  be  maintained  apart  from  that  faith  which 
gave  it  its  peculiar  note.  For  however  much  our 
Christmas  may  have  absorbed  in  itself  from  older 
Pagan  elements,  it  is  something  distinct  and  sui  generis. 
In  some  ways,  indeed,  Christmas  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  all  our  feasts,  for  it  testifies  to  the  charac- 
teristic Christian  faith  that  "the  weakness  of  God  is 
stronger  than  man".  That  is  why  it  is  so  popular. 
The  exaltation  of  the  humble,  the  theme  of  the 
Magnificat,  will  never  lose  its  charm  so  long  as  there 
are  poor  and  proud  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  qualities 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  His  being  "  the  king  of  gentleness  " 
that  endears  Him  most.  Many  nowadays  exaggerate 
this  and  ignore  his  burning  austerity.  The  notion  of 
Christ  as  a  humanitarian  sentimentalist  is  one  of  the 
most  unhistorical  ever  framed.  Yet  in  days  when  we 
have  heard  the  proclamation  of  a  new  gospel  of  pride 
and  cruelty,  and  see  its  expression  in  act,  it  is  not  un- 
wholesome to  recall  the  power  which  endears  Him  to 
children  as  "  gentle  Jesus  ". 

Indeed  therein  lies  the  peculiar  revelation  of 
Christianity  to  men.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Divine 
Humility.  Every  other  religion,  if  it  has  a  god,  is 
based  on  the  opposite — a  belief  in  the  pride  of  God. 
Even  Christians  have  too  often  used  phrases  and  modes 
of  thought  which  might  imply  this.  Legal  notions  have 
much  to  do  with  some  forms  of  the  belief  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  The  Calvinist  God  is  an  irresistible 
loveless  autocrat,  ruling  by  caprice.  Many  who  are 
not  Calvinists  have  held  notions  little  less  revolting. 
Too  often  even  the  doctrine  of  the  "  glory  of  God  "  as 
man's  object  has  been  pressed  in  a  false  way  ;  and  self- 
sacrifice  has  been  taught  sometimes  as  an  end  instead 
of  a  method.  The  dilemma  propounded  by  F6nelon 
in  the  seventeenth  century  whether  or  no  love  should  be 
so  pure  as  to  choose  damnation  for  God's  sake  rested 
at  bottom  on  a  denial  that  the  Creator  was  love  or 
the  creature  immortal ;  and  Bossuet  did  well  to  oppose 
it,  although  it  is  not  fashionable  to  say  so.    Love  in 


its  very  being  implies  giving;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  glory  of  God  is  greatest  in  gifts,  and  that  he  does 
not  absorb  the  treasures  of  the  universe  of  spirits  like 
an  Emperor  of  China.  God's  Omnipotence,  as  we  have 
recently  been  taught,  is  truly  His  Love. 

The  truth  of  the  humility  of  God  is  what  men 
are  glad  to  turn  to  in  distress  and  gloom.  \or 
ever  had  it  so  shining  expression  as  in  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  what  makes  the  Christmas 
story  so  touching  to  children.  It  makes  them  feel  at 
home  with  God.  Recent  controversies  turned  on  an 
assertion  that  children  could  not  take  in  dogma. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact.  It  is  the  philo- 
sopher who  would  refine  it  into  abstraction.  The  child 
grasps  it  at  once,  provided  of  course  the  teacher  be 
not  a  fool  and  eschews  all  technical  phrases.  The  ex- 
cessive concreteness  of  Christianity  will  ever  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  live  mainly  in  the  world 
of  ideas,  but  it  proves  its  eternal  appeal  and  ensures 
a  true  democracy  in  religion,  unlike  the  various  forms 
of  mysticism,  which  can  never  be  the  possession  of  more 
than  a  few.  A  religion  historic  and  sacramental  has 
a  place  for  all;  one  which  is  temperamental  is  funda- 
mentally aristocratic. 

Many  doubtless  will  say  that  all  this  is  passing. 
Hope  for  the  Christian  Church  is  only  possible  if  we 
will  jettison  these  childish  stories  and  surrender  the 
whole  pictorial  and  historic  background.  All  we  need 
is  a  system  of  ideas.  That  system  has  been  mediated 
by  historic  Christianity ;  we  may  now  trust  in  its 
achievements  and  throw  away  the  ladder  by  which  they 
have  been  reached.  I  think  that  this  is  a  strange  mis- 
reading of  the  signs  of  the  times.  On  the  one  hand 
those  who  reject  all  this  basis  are  more  and  more 
tending  to  repudiate  the  whole  Christian  r/Oos,  to  seek 
for  self-realisation  through  ideals  radically  different. 
On  the  other  it  is  clear  that  these  very  elements  prove  to 
many  a  great  attraction.  They  feel  that  the  obstacles 
on  the  side  of  science  are  not  what  they  were  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  ;  indeed  that  the  "  whole  mechanical 
theory  of  the  world  is  on  its  trial  ".  There  is  pro- 
ceeding among  us  what  has  been  well  termed  a  "  re- 
naissance of  the  supernatural".  The  child  motif  is 
coming  back  into  the  world.  It  is  affecting  art  and 
letters  no  less  than  religion,  for  the  movement  is  by 
no  means  specifically  Christian — it  is  simply  and  broadlv 
human.  The  sophistications  of  post-Renaissance 
culture,  once  accepted  as  axioms,  have  lost  their  spell,, 
and  every  view  that  involves  them  is  in  process  of  dis- 
solution. We  are  daily  reminded  that  we  do  not  live 
in  the  world  to  which  T.  H.  Green  lectured.  Even  the 
problems  of  faith  are  now  fought  out  in  fields  more 
tragic  than  college  bowling-greens.  This  change  will 
not  by  any  means  result  in  a  more  universal  acceptance, 
but  in  those  who  retain  it,  its  issue  must  be  a  faith 
that  is  the  more  intense  in  that  its  holders  will  have 
realised  and  accepted  its  risks.  Perhaps  also  it  will 
bring  a  more  understanding  hostility  in  those  who  do 
not  hold  it. 

For  there  will  be  hostility.  The  story  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  Jesus  and  "faith  in  His  blood  "  will  be 
now  as  always  midsummer  madness  to  many  people,  "  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greeks  foolishness." 
Large  numbers  of  men  dislike  this  notion  of  the 
humility  of  God.  They  may  ground  their- unbelief  on 
this  or  that  doctrine  :  on  the  birth  or  the  miracles  of  the 
Resurrection  ;  on  the  naif  Anschauung  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews,  on  the  narrowness  of  the  Church,  or  its  enslave- 
ment to  Greek  thought  or  to  Roman  law.  But  what 
they  really  dislike  is  the  thing  itself.  It  is  amazing 
how  often  we  leave  out  of  account  the  obvious  fact 
that  in  our  age,  just  as  in  Judaea  nineteen  hundred 
years  back,  there  are  very  many  people  who  are  hostile 
to  Christ  because  they  dislike  Him.  They  despise  His 
ideal  of  gentleness.  They  hate  His  ethics  of  love  and 
self-denial  ;  and  they  have  no  sense  of  sin,  from  which 
the  Cross  can  deliver  them,  and  neither  belief  nor  interest 
in  any  way  of  life  which  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
reality  of  the  Otherworld.  All  of  us  know  many  people 
like  this.    Most  of  us  have  passed  through  phases  in 
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which  it  represented  our  own  view.  Such  a  view  has 
always  been  held.  Lately  it  has  been  set  out  at  large 
by  Nietzsche,  but  there  are  many  expressions  of  it  less 
violent. 

Certainly  an  age  like  this,  with  its  exhaustless  hope 
of  material  achievements  and  its  love  of  the  immediate, 
will  contain  many  such.  Liberty  of  speech  is  now  our 
custom,  and  people  will  frankly  repudiate  what  they  no 
longer  admire.  Why  should  they  not  ?  Frankness  on 
the  one  side  will  involve  an  added  intensity  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  indifferent,  conventional  Christians  for 
whom  our  age  has  less  and  .less  place.  It  is  the 
Laodicean  neither  cold  riot  hot  who  will  disappear. 
And  the  Laodicean  includes  not  merely  the  practically 
careless  but  also  the  intellectually  superior,  who  will 
deign  to  patronise  Christianity  as  a  symbol  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  race  while  they  denude  it  of  all  its  distinctive 
charm.  Such  men  will  exist  in  less  numbers  than  they 
did.  It  was  in  that  most  disagreeable  Limbo  that 
Dante  placed  those  angels  "  who  were  neither  for  God 
nor  for  His  enemies  ".  In  future  the  choice  will  lie 
between  the  Herods  who  massacre  the  innocent  and 
the  three  Wise  Men  with  their  gifts  to  the  Child-King. 


GEORGIAN  POETRY. 

By  Filson  Young. 

T  N  an  age  which  does  not  produce  major  poetry  the 
*  literary  and  historical  value  of  minor  poetry  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  And  in  a  time  when 
what  is  called  the  general  reading  public — that  is  to 
say  the  undiscriminating,  open-mouthed  herd  of  readers 
who  use  books  like  drugs,  to  soothe  their  fretted  minds 
and  save  them  from  thinking — take  no  interest  in  poetry 
at  all,  it  behoves  those  who  are  interested  to  keep 
an  alert  observation  on  one  another  and  to  encourage 
such  intelligent  efforts  as  are  made  towards  discriminat- 
ing criticism  of  the  small  body  of  true  poetry  that 
always  exists.  For  that  reason  the  volume  *  whose 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  editor  modestly  but  incom- 
pletely veils  his  individuality  under  the  initials  "  E.  M. " 
deserves  more  than  a  formal  or  perfunctory  notice. 
The  book  challenges  criticism  on  several  accounts. 
The  title  is  on  the  whole  misleading.  Although  it  reads 
as  "  Georgian  Poetry  :  1911-1912  "  that  is  not  what  it 
will  be  called;  and  people  who  hear  of  it  under  the 
title  of  "  Georgian  Poetry  "  alone  will  expect  to  find  a 
collection  from  the  interesting  but  not  highly  excellent 
group  of  poets  who  "  flourished  "■ — such  is  the  ironic 
word — in  the  reign  of  the  first  four  Georges.  And 
such  a  reader  will  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  poetry  published  during  the 
past  two  years.  Most  of  the  authors  of  it  were  un- 
known to  the  public  before  the  accession  of  the  present 
King.  The  editor  states  that  the  book  is  issued  "  in 
the  belief  that  English  poetry  is  now  once  again  putting 
on  a  new  strength  and  beauty  ".  And  one  cannot  con- 
tradict such  a  statement,  because  a  negative  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  is  without  value,  and  it  is  always  an  idle 
and  disagreeable  thing  to  discourage  an  optimism 
founded  on  a  deep  interest  and  wide  study  of  the  sub- 
ject that  inspires  it,  simply  because  one  does  not  happen 
10  share  it.  The  editor  of  this  book  believes  so  much 
in  the  poetry  of  the  immediate  future  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  let  his  case  thus  rest  on  a  selection  from  the 
works  of  two  years;  and  his  case  is  "that  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  another  Georgian  period  which  ma)' 
take  rank  in  due  time  with  the  several  great  poetic 
ages  of  the  past  ". 

It  is  a  tall  order,  and  one  which  will  lend  itself  readily 
to  the  throwing  of  cold  water  and  the  niggling  com- 
ments of  unbelievers.  To  me  it  seems  such  a 
courageous  enterprise  that  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
and  some  kind  of  hope  that  it  may  be  justified.  Here 
are  ihe  names  of  the  poets  from  whom  the  selec- 
tion has  been  made  :  Lascellcs  Abcrcrombie,  Gordon 
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Bottomley,  Rupert  Brooke,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  Wil- 
liam H.  Davies,  Walter  De  La  Mare,  John  Drinkwater, 
James  Elroy  Flecker,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  John  Masefield,  Harold  Monro,  T.  Sturge 
Moore,  Ronald  Ross,  Edmund  Beale  Sargant,  James 
Stephens,  and  Robert  Calverley  Trevelyan.  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  heard  of  some  of  these  poets  before, 
and  the  work  of  these  unknow  n  ones  is  far  from  being 
the  least  notable  in  the  book.  It  is  very  easy  to  criti- 
cise the  selection,  or  indeed  any  such  selection.  Being 
an  Irishman  I  may  say  that  it  is  full  of  omissions, 
which  those  whose  names  are  omitted  will  readily 
detect.  But  there  are  other  comments  to  be  made.  I 
don't  see  what  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  is  doing  covering 
five-and-twenty  pages  of  a  small  volume  devoted  to 
( Georgian  poetry.  His  work  and  reputation  were  estab- 
lished long  ago,  and  the  long  poem  which  represents 
him  here  is  in  no  sense  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
thing  which  the  editor  obviously  regards  as  represent- 
ing Georgian  poetry.  I  criticise  also  the  appearance 
in  such  a  work  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  ; 
for  although  he  published  a  volume  of  quite  notable 
poetry  twelve  years  ago,  and  would  have  been  properly 
included  in  an  anthology  of  Edwardian  poetry,  he 
cannot  be  called  a  poet  now.  He  is  a  writer  whose 
continuous  haemorrhage  of  words  occasionally  takes  the 
form  of  verse,  as  it  takes  every  other  literary  form  ; 
but  to  put  him  with  James  Stephens  or  William  Davies 
as  a  poet  of  the  new  day  is  surely  to  misunderstand 
him  and  do  the  day  some  injustice.  The  case  of  Mr. 
John  Masefield  is  entirely  different,  because  he  is  the 
chief  emergent  poet  of  our  time,  and  one  whose  work, 
deeply  founded  on  a  long  obscure  apprenticeship  to 
artistic  excellence,  is  rising  now  into  a  fabric  daily 
growing  and  perfecting  itself,  which  is  visible  even 
to  the  naked  eye  of  the  man  in  the  street.  To  him  may 
justly  be  applied  the  editor's  condition  for  the  inclusion 
of  men  whose  name  and  reputation  were  established 
before  the  present  reign — that  they  are  here  "because 
within  the  chosen  period  their  work  seemed  to  have 
gained  some  accession  of  power  ".  Mr.  Masefield  was 
always  a  poet,  but  with  recognition  has  come  the 
blossoming  of  his  genius,  and  a  progress  of  it  from 
strength  to  strength.  But  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
verse-writing  Mr.  Chesterton  of  to-day  is  at  all  the 
equal  of  the  poet  Chesterton  who  published  "  The  Wild 
Knight  "  in  1900. 

Among  the  comparatively  unknown  names  in  the 
book  the  two  whose  works  are  most  interesting  to  me 
arc  James  Elroy  Flecker  and  Robert  Calverley  Tre- 
velyan. Yet  both  of  them,  oddly  enough,  hark  back 
to  the  Elizabethan  style  in  which  the  envelope  is  highly 
wrought  and  enamelled,  and  the  content  naive  and 
simple.  I  have  tried  to  suppose  to  myself  that  this 
book,  alone  of  any  poetry  books  of  our  time,  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  critic  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
hence,  and  that  he  should  try  to  establish  from  it  what 
the  Georgian  style  of  poetry  in  England  was.  I  am 
afraid  he  would  find  great  difficulty  unless  he  frankly 
took  Masefield  as  the  standard,  and  decided  that  poetry 
like  Masefield's  was  Georgian,  and  everything  else  was 
not.  The  case  of  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  more  familiar  writers 
of  poetry  who  seem  to  me  to  be  growing  in  strength 
and  mastery  and  genuine  poetic  feeling.  My  apprecia- 
tion of  him  is  obscured  by  a  memory  of  quite  a  number 
of  bad  or  indifferent  poems  of  his  which  I  have  read 
in  various  periodicals  ;  though  I  also  remember  with 
pleasure  that  some  six  years  ago,  when  I  was  an 
editor  myself,  I  counted  upon  him  as  one  whose  poems 
must  always  be  read  when  they  were  sent  in  ;  that  one 
out  of  every  three  or  four  was  pretty  sure  to  be  worthy 
of  publication  ;  and  that  I  did  publish  them.  He  is 
a  far  better  poel  now  than  he  was  then;  he  uses  an 
easy  and  wide  vocabulary,  something  like  that  of  Mase- 
field, and  seems  to  search  lor  the  plain  everyday  word, 
and  to  prefer  even  slang  to  anything  thai  may  seem 
mannered  or  unnatural. 

One  of  my  chief  criticisms  of  the  book  is  that  the 
space  allotted  to  the  various  poets  is  badly  apportioned. 
Twenty-four  pages   is,   alas  !   too   much    of  Rupert 
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Brooke,  and  eight  pages  is  not  enough  of  William 
Davies.  The  editor  seems  to  have  tried  to  present 
long  and  narrative  works  rather  than  those  which  are 
purely  lyric.  I  should  have  preferred  more  lyrics, 
selected  from  a  wider  range  of  poets  who  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  our  attention  through 
twenty  pages  of  blank  verse,  but  who  might  delight  us 
in  as  many  rhyming  lines. 

But  there,  who  would  compile  an  anthology  from 
the  works  of  living  writers?  It  is  a  difficult,  and 
perhaps  an  impossible  thing  to  do  perfectly.  What 
"  E.  M. "  has  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  make  a  collection 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  poets  of  our  time 
are  certainly  revealed.  Those  characteristics  may  be 
described  as  love  of  the  town  and  of  the  hurly-burly 
of  life  rather  than  of  the  country  and  solitude  ;  the  pour- 
ing of  colloquial  language  into  poetic  and  formal 
moulds  ;  an  employment  of  the  slang  vocabulary  ;  an 
intelligent  and  open-eyed  recognition  of  the  beautiful 
in  other  than  conventional  places,  and  an  almost  angry 
contempt  for  the  neglect  of  that  hidden  truth  and 
beauty  which  the  poet  feels  but  cannot  always  express, 
and  which  the  prosaic  and  philistine  talks  about  but 
cannot  feel.  Poetry  is  a  small  and  humble  interest  in 
our  day.  There  are  few  ears  to  hear  it,  and  few  eyes 
to  see  the  slender  and  almost  invisible  gold  thread 
that  runs  through  the  darker  fabric  of  life£  and  keeps 
a  whispering  connexion  between  what  was  and  what 
will  be  glorious  and  great.  Whenever  one's  eye  catches 
the  glint  of  true  metal  one  must  therefore  salute  it ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  deem  this  volume  worthy  to  be  received 
with  honour. 


THREE  MODERN  PLAYS. 

By  John  Palmer. 

'  I  '  HE  sins  of  the  fathers  used  to  be  visited  upon  the 
■*■  children.  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The 
sins  of  the  children  are  now  visited  upon  the  fathers. 
Mr.  Stanley  Houghton  in  "The  Younger  Generation  " 
shows  us  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  who  fib,  flirt  and 
tipple.  Taxed  with  iniquitous  backsliding,  they 
vigorously  r.mnd  upon  their  unfortunate  elders.  They 
say  :  "  It  is  not  our  fault  if  we  amuse  ourselves  in 
an  unseemly  fashion  and  shuffle  about  it  afterwards  ; 
it  is  the  fault  of  father  and  mother.  Father  is  strict 
and  stupid.  Mother  is  incompetent.  We  are  but  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ".  Mr.  E.  T.  Hamlen,  at 
the  Stage  Society  last  week,  went  even  further  than 
Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Hamlen's  boys  and  girls  are  quite 
horrid — especially  Aleck.  Aleck  steals  a  diamond  ring 
and  allows  somebody  else  to  get  the  credit  of  his 
achievement.  This,  too,  is  father's  fault.  Father 
would  not  let  him  play  cricket ;  and  a  fellow  must  do 
something.  Aleck  carries  the  situation  to  its  logical 
extreme.  He  not  only  says  outright  that  his  father 
is  the  real  villain  of  the  piece,  but,  in  a  tempest  of 
virtue  declares  :tjiat  he  cannot  possibly  overlook 
the  felony  which  his  father  has  committed,  as  it  were, 
vicariously. 

An  intelligent  but  simple-minded  playgoer  might  at 
this  point  inquire  :  "  How  is  it  that  managers  are 
putting  on  plays  wherein  fathers  and  mothers  are  so 
cruelly  mishandled?  Is  it  not  true  that  managers 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  fathers  and  mothers  for 
their  box-office  receipts?  How  dare  they,  then,  allow 
fathers  and  mothers  thus  to  be  downtrodden  and 
abused?  Nay  :  what  fathers  and  what  mothers  are 
likely  to  bring  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  see 
a  play  wherein  they  may  learn  how  parents  may  help- 
lessly be  saddled  with  their  children's  misdemeanours?  " 

Let  me  explain  :  Mr.  Houghton's  and  Mr.  Hamlen's 
fathers  and  mothers  are  not  really  fathers  and  mothers 
at  all.  The  theatre  is  always  just  a  generation  behind 
the  society  it  is  supposed  to  reflect.  Mr.  Houghton's 
and  Mr.  Hamlen's  fathers  and  mothers  are  really  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  It  is  their  children  who  are 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  Mr.  Houghton's  younger 
generation  that  is  actually  contemporary  with  the  real 


live  parents  who  take  their  children  to  the  theatre.  The 
real  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  audience,  far  from  seeing 
themselves  oppressed  and  put  down  in  the  depicted 
victory  of  the  younger  generation,  are  assisting  com- 
placently at  a  triumph  of  their  own  fatherly  and 
motherly  ideals,  at  the  triumph  of  their  own  youthful 
selves,  at  the  flouting  of  their  own  past  fathers  and 
mothers,  flung  back  a  generation  in  deference  to 
theatrical  custom.  The  pleasure  of  the  middle-aged, 
without  whose  enthusiastic  support  no  theatre  may  for 
a  moment  flourish,  on  seeing  Mr.  Houghton's  comedy  is 
immediately  explained  when  we  remember  that  his  boys 
and  girls  are  really  fathers  and  mothers,  that  his  fathers 
are  really  grandfathers,  and  that,  more  particularly, 
the  terrible  old  grandmother  in  "  The  Younger  Genera- 
tion "  is  really  a  great-grandmother.  The  formula  holds 
of  every  London  theatre — more  especially  of  the 
theatres  where  avowedly  modern  plays  are  presented  ; 
for  the  difference  between  a  modern  and  an  ordinary 
play  is  that  a  modern  play  can  be  dated  as  a  generation 
behind  the  times  with  a  more  deadly  and  circumstantial 
precision  than  an  ordinary  play.  In  a  modern  play  the 
young  people  have  clearly  read  Ibsen,  absorbed  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  admired  Mr.  Galsworthy — three  infallible 
tests  of  enlightened  middle  age.  They  are  not  young 
people  at  all.  They  are  the  average  parent.  What, 
more  clearly  perhaps  than  anything  else,  gives  these 
reputed  youngsters  hopelessly  away  is  the  old-fashioned 
way  in  which  they  enjoy  themselves.  Mr.  Houghton's 
reputed  youngster,  by  way  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of 
his  elders,  drinks  more  than  he  can  successfully  contain. 
Mr.  Hamlen's  reputed  youngster  studies  the  "  Pink 
'Un  "  and  bets  on  horses — precisely  the  middle-aged 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  ill-conducted  youth. 

Mr.  Houghton's  and  Mr.  Hamlen's  plays  are  goodish 
work.  These  authors,  at  any  rate,  knew  that  they 
wanted  to  flatter  and  amuse  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  present  day  ;  and  they  have  more  or  less  succeeded. 
Mr.  B.  Macdonald  Hastings  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
lucubrating  "  The  Tide  ",  does  not  seem  clearly  to  have 
known  what  he  wanted  to  do.  It  is  an  amazing  play. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  falling  foul  of  Miss  Ethel  Warwick's 
new  production,  for  she  is  a  young  manager  with  the 
luck  so  far  not  as  entirely  in  her  favour  as  it  should 
be.  But  really  Mr.  Hastings'  play  cannot  be  patiently 
remembered.  It  makes  one  angrier  than  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Eldest  Son".  Where  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  negative  merits,  Mr.  Hastings  has  positive  vices. 
"The  Tide"  is  odiously  clever  and  inventive.  It 
looks  like  the  work  of  a  young  man  whose  head  is  full 
of  books,  badly  digested.  More  especially  the  dialogue 
gives  this  impression.  It  recalls  Troilus'  description 
of  Cressid's  o'er-eaten  faith — all  fragments,  scraps, 
bits  and  greasy  relics.  It  wanders  from  the  polysyllabic 
style  of  dialogue  (which  we  have  loved  in  Harrison 
Ainsworth)  to  the  latest  slang  of  the  American  ball- 
room. Tags  of  the  faded  playhouse  (admirable  when 
the  life  was  in  them)  alternate  with  smart  allusions 
to  Mr.  Wells  and  "  The  English  Review  ". 

"  My  mind  is  troubled  like  a  fountain  stirred, 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it" 

seems  the  burden  of  Mr.  Hastings'  years.  Life  is 
insulted  in  every  scene  of  this  preposterous  play — 
treated  as  mere  stuff  for  paradoxes,  tortured  into  as 
many  unimagined  situations  and  poses  as  the  inventive 
facility  of  Mr.  Hastings  could  contrive.  There  is  a 
blasphemy  not  less  definite  for  its  being  undescribed 
in  the  statutes  and  unconcerned  with  any  particular 
religion,  using  that  word  in  its  narrowest  sense.  It  is 
possible — very  possible  for  a  clever  and  constitutionally 
irreverent  person — to  lay  profane  hands  on  life  itself  ; 
to  babble  easily  of  motherhood,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
physical  world,  of  things  into  whose  presence  the  great 
poets  have  but  rarely  ventured.  Some  very  clever 
people — than  whom  none  is  more  hopelessly  blind  to  the 
things  that  matter — blaspheme  without  being  aware  of 
it.  They  are  probably  forgiven  if  stupidity — stupidity 
of  this  particular  kind — is  pardonable,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt.  But  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hastings 
will  be  able  to  plead  that  he  did  not  really  know  what 
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he  was  doing.  I  detect  a  kind  of  blundering  sincerity 
in  certain  passages  of  "  The  Tide",  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  if  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  for  a 
few  years  he  might  conceivably  return  to  the  theatre 
with  the  power  to  imagine  things  as  well  as  to  invent 
them  ;  to  see  life  and  to  record  some  small  part  of 
what  he  sees  as  well  as  to  talk  smartly  about  it  and 
to  twist  it  into  a  stage-struck  spectacle.  Mr.  Hastings 
should  himself  adopt  the  prescription  of  his  hero — go 
back  to  nature,  to  the  soil  and  the  sea.  He  may  not 
afterwards  write  about  it  with  quite  the  impudent 
fluency  of  his  present  manner.  He  may  even  lose  the 
ability  to  write  an  "  original"  play  about  motherhood 
after' he  has  slept  awhile  within  the  bosom  of  Cybele. 
But  whether  he  return  to  us  songful  or  silent  the  gain 
for  all  parties  will  be  immense. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  degenerated  into  solemnity  over 
Mr.  Macdonald  Hastings.  He  is  too  promising  an 
author  to  be  flippantly  dismissed.  He  is  worth  saving 
lor  the  English  theatre,  if  it  can  be  done.  Unhappily 
he  was  discovered  for  publication  before  he  had  formed 
an  incorruptible  style,  and  before  he  had  become 
sufficiently  discerning  to  discount  the  praises  of  his 
less  enlightened  admirers.  When  they  tell  him  he  is 
witty  he  must  stuff  his  ears,  for  that  way  smartness 
lies.  All  he  has  yet  written  shows  that  Mr.  Hastings 
may  with  good  fortune  one  day  write  a  sincere  play 
of  human  passion  ;  nothing  he  has  yet  written  shows 
that  he  has  even  rudiments  of  the  perfect  style  which 
is  the  soul  of  wit.  In  the  theatre  of  Wycherley  and 
Oongreve  Mr.  Hastings  might  with  diligence  rise  to 
Dapperwit  or  Witwoud ;  never  to  Mirabell.  Mr. 
Hastings'  only  chance  of  salvation  is  to  go  back  to 
nature,  and  afterwards  to  rewrite  the  motherhood  scenes 
of  his  latest  play,  rigorously  omitting  all  the  parts  by 
which  at  present  he  probably  sets  the  greatest  store. 


MR.   JOHN   AND  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

IX  the  years  to  come  Mr.  Augustus  John  will  auto- 
matically become  an  old  master.  Erudite  works 
will  issue  from  Leipzig  and  Chicago  telling  posterity 
all  about  his  being  a  "  Schiiler  in  der  Slade  und  unter 
dem  Einflusse  "  of  So-and-so,  and  all  about  his  mor- 
phological detail  and  tactility.  I  do  not  envy  those 
far-distant  experts. 

Their  tribulations  will  be  curiously  wearing ;  they 
will  never  really  know  how  much  latitude  they  should 
allow  to  John  on  the  score  of  his  inequalities,  and  how 
much  of  his  work  they  can  safely  deliver  over  to  his 
school.  For  probably  no  painter  has  been  more  indif- 
ferent than  Mr.  John  to  the  quality  of  pictures  that  he 
publishes.  As  a  rule  a  master's  missfires,  failures  and 
scrappy  ventures  have  to  lie  about  his  studio  until  his 
death  or  the  irreverent  intrusion  of  the  bailiffs;  the 
plan  of  exhibiting  and  selling  notes  and  jottings  is 
comparatively  modern.  Mr.  John's  show  in  the  Chenil 
Gallery  contains  a  few  pictures  of  publishable  calibre; 
the  rest  are  mainly  rough  drafts,  beginnings  without 
ends  and  what  a  pianist  would  consider  preliminary 
chords.  The  prices  of  these  haphazard  exhibits  range 
from  seventy-five  to  three  hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  John  for  years  has  worried  his  admirers  with 
the  question — What  is  about  to  come  from  him 
and  when  may  we  expect  it?  A  certain  amount  of  un- 
convincing comfort  has  been  drawn  from  vague 
generalisations  concerning  the  artistic  temperament 
and  the  uncertainty  of  genius.  In  the  meantime  the 
years  slip  silently  past,  and  nothing  indicates  that  we 
yet  cam  count  on  a  reasonably  steady  output  of  work 
that  really  costs  Mr.  John  creative  travail.  He  begins 
to  strike  one  as  constitutionally  purposeless,  so  far 
as  his  artistic  organisation  goes;  and  suspicion  grows 
that  the  above  question  may  become  an  institution. 
In  that  case  our  future  learned  ones  will  class  his  work  : 
(a)  important  examples,  half  a  dozen;  (b)  less  important 
pieces,  hundreds  ;  (c)  sketches  &c,  thousands  ;  (d)  doubt- 
ful attributions,  school  pieces  .  .  . 


None  of  his  exhibits  at  the  Chenil  Gallery  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  class  (a),  unless  it  were  the  "  Boy  with  Bow 
and  Arrow  "  or  "Two  Gitanas  ".  I  should  anticipate 
however  that  both  will  fall  into  class  (b).  For  though 
they  are  remarkable  and  stamped  with  that  strange 
quality  we  immediately  recognise  as  masterly  yet  they 
are  incomplete.  They  imply  in  their  author  unusual 
emotional  response  to  the  beauty  of  pattern,  colour, 
tone  and  life ;  but  they  do  not  suggest  any  strong- 
intellectual  staying  power.  The  appeal  of  life  to  the 
emotions  is  necessarily  fugitive;  much  more  than 
emotional  responsiveness  is  needed  to  marshal  percep- 
tions into  form  and  completely  transmit  them  to  stone 
or  canvas.  Perfect  genius,  such  as  that  which  reduced 
to  plastic  static  order  the  Panathenaic  Procession  comes 
from  perfect  balance  of  intellect  and  emotion. 

For  classes  (b)  and  (c)  of  Mr.  John's  work,  well,  the 
Chenil  Gallery  has  good  specimens  of  both.  It  is  easy,  I 
think,  to  see  the  provenance  of  such  pieces.  Some  clear 
motif,  of  colour  or  design,  of  quick  action  or  character, 
aroused  the  artist's  interest;  so  soon  as  his  appetite  was 
satisfied,  sometimes  before  the  sketch  was  made,  his 
enthusiasm  relaxed.  In  other  cases  it  is  less  easy 
to  explain  his  exhibits,  nor  is  it  a  healthy  sign  that 
Mr.  John  so  seldom  approaches  Nature  (in  his  land- 
scapes, for  example)  with  curiosity.  His  "  Arran 
Isles  "  is  quite  insignificant  because  before  he  had  put 
in  the  distance  the  mild  interest  the  scene  aroused  in 
him  had  "  petered  out  "  and  left  him  bored.  Such 
sketches  have  no  ordered  purpose  and  Mr.  John  is  in 
no  way  advanced  by  their  effortless  production,  save  that 
he  finds  simple  bodies  ready  to  buy  up  whatever 
ineffectual  scrap  he  publishes. 

With  pieces  of  this  order  the  Johannine  specialists  in 
2300  a.d.  will  have  most  trouble.  For  their  first  in- 
clination will  be  to  dismiss  them  as  school  pieces  and 
their  signatures  as  impudent.  As  for  Mr.  John's  rather 
elephantine  caricatures  ("(c)  .  .  .  &c. ")  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  they  will  be  studied  as  "  curious  examples 
of  Welsh  early  twentieth  century  humour,  to  which  the 
clue  has  long  been  lost  ". 

Messrs.  Currie  and  Gertler,  l'Ecole  de  John,  are  at 
present  too  much  amused  with  their  own  amusing- 
ness.  With  them  it  seems  capital  fun  blending  the 
styles  and  mixing  the  masters.  Their  acquaintance- 
ship with  line  is  sounder  than  with  paint,  so  that  their 
drawings  are  technically  better  than  the  pictures ; 
they  are  also  less  self-conscious.  L'Ecole  de  John,  as 
is  the  way  of  schools,  cleverly  reproduces  the 
mannerisms,  but  of  course  misses  the  spirit  of  the 
master,  in  this  justifying  the  phrase  that  what  can  be 
taught  is  not  worth  knowing.  At  the  same  time  schools 
are  not  necessarily  a  mistake,  and  Messrs  Currie  and 
Gertler  might  have  gone  to  a  worse. 

The  tenth  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
is  housed  in  the  pleasant  gallery  at  51A  New  Bond 
Street.  A  prevailing  impression  of  costliness  and  a 
suspicion  that  there  is  something  unpractical  if  not 
artificial  in  much  of  the  Society's  endeavour  afflict 
me.  Naturally  one's  sympathy  is  with  these  artists  who 
lavish  such  devotion  on  their  art.  But  are  not  many 
of  them  concerned  with  abstract  questions  rather  than 
with  the  actual  needs  and  circumstances  of  our  life? 
Horses,  coaches  and  mail-carts  were  more  pleasant, 
aesthetically,  than  trains  and  motor  vans.  But  we 
cannot,  save  as  a  luxury  or  whim,  return  to  them. 
Printing  has  removed  the  necessity  for  writing  ;  is  there 
not  then  something  sentimental  in  clinging  to  cali- 
graphv?  Books  were  written  by  the  scribes  of  old 
not  for  the  sake  of  writing  them,  but  that  they  should 
be  read  ;  modern  caligraphers  reversing  this  establish 
an  artificial  condition  that  can  only  serve  very  special 
and  in  a  sense  unreal  needs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
practical  politics  demand  rather  a  solution  of  com- 
mercial problems  whereby  newspapers  and  books  can 
be  well  printed  inexpensively.  Of  course  much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  ;  the  Riccardi,  Arden  and 
Chiswick  Presses  are  printing  books  of  which  the  mere 
print  and  setting  give  one  aesthetic  pleasure.  Cer- 
tainly such  books  as  "  Virginibus  Puerisque  ", 
Case  346(g),  are  luxuries,  but  the  time  will  OOme  when, 
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as  with  the  "  Vasari  ",  345(k),  finely  printed  books 
will  be  practicable  in  an  ordinary  commercial  way. 

Tendencies  to-day  are  all  for  cheapness,  and  crafts 
that  cater  solely  for  the  few  rich  who  have  the  taste 
to  patronise  them  must  have  a  limited  scope.  A  Set 
of  breakfast  cups  and  saucers  at  about  may  not 
be  dear  considering  the  time,  special  care  and  handling 
devoted  to  it.  But  is  the  intention  at  its  back  practical? 
Is  not  there  rather  an  inclination  to  pursue  the  aesthetic 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  obtainable.  Sir  R.  Lorimer's 
furniture,  made  in  kingwood  and  walnut,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Smith's  sideboard  are  admirable  and  com- 
paratively cheap  ;  a  book-stand  and  music  cabinet  for 
instance  would  cost  you  a  little  more  than  whereas 
a  smallish  book  cabinet  comes  to  £26  10s.  Mr.  Smith's 
walnut  sideboard  is  only  ^36,  and  a  child's  high  chair, 
by  Mr.  Walter  and  Miss  Busse,  is  £2  15s.  No  one 
will  cavil  at  these  artists  finding  outlets  for  their  need 
of  self-expression ;  but  one  may  reasonably  wonder 
when  the  fusion  of  commercial  practicalities  with  fine 
taste  will  put  good  furniture  and  china  in  the  reach 
of  those  who  want  them. 

Another  question  is  raised  by  this  exhibition — namely 
the  separate-compartmental  method  of  distinguishing 
artists.  I  mean  that  if  most  of  the  exhibitors  of 
stained-glass  cartoons  were  painters,  properly  taught 
life  drawing,  concerned  less  with  "  design  ",  and  rather 
more  with  seeking  to  express  vital  content  in  their  art, 
their  exhibits  would  not  be  so  weak  and  sentimental. 
Mr.  C.  Whall,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Woore,  Mr.  Dibdin 
Spooner  are  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  sentimental 
academics  ;  I  will  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Crane's  Painted 
Banner.  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
not  only  a  sense  of  fine  colour  but  also  expresses 
perception  of  life  ;  his  iittle  Musicians  and  some  of  the 
attendant-  angels  in  the  Hethersct  Window  are 
truly  creative ;  the  round-eyed  angelic  children  of  the 
others  are  merely  stock  types  of  Burne-Jones'  academy. 
Content  is  what  ultimately  counts ;  design  without 
living  content  is  worthless. 

An  enterprising  and  practical  feature  is  the  activity 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Christie,  Miss  Marshall  and  Miss 
Vaughan-Stevens  in  posters.  Their  designs  in  coloured 
papers  are  very  good  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  answer 
the  real  need  for  fine  hoarding  advertisements.  The 
bookbindings  are  strikingly  fine.  Some  are  of  rare 
quality ;  but  one  recoils  in  horror  from  the  thought 
of  their  appearance,  unless  dust-proof  glass  cases  be 
employed,  in  five  years'  time.  Samplers,  I  must  admit, 
strike  me  as  archaistic ;  even  Mrs.  Christie's,  in 
which  I  recognise  superlative  craftsmanship  (149(a)), 
seems  only  an  amusing  revival  of  an  art  that  originally 
was  serious.  But  her  embroidered  table-linen  goads 
one  to  passionate  envy.  Mr.  A.  H.  Powell  and  Louise 
Powell  show  a  large  case  of  expensive  pottery.  Here 
again  obvious  inability  to  draw  completely  ruins  their 
round  dish,  492(b).  But  the  shapes  and  colour  of 
their  ware  are  fine  and  simple ;  a  large  teapot  (66)  is 
especially  pleasing  in  the  sure  contrast  of  the  handle 
with  the  globe-shaped  body,  in  the  large  lid  and  well-set 
spout. 

If  in  a  practical  actual  way  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  does  not  yet  hit  the  needs  of  the  community, 
still  in  an  indirect  manner  it  has  largely  reacted  on 
ordinary  trade  taste,  so  that  nowadays,  even  com- 
mercially, good  taste  in  everyday  things — chairs,  books 
or  china — is  not  derided. 


A  SUMMER  CHAPEL. 

/^HRISTMAS  doubled  the  country  solitude  and  the 
^— '  wild  peace  of  rain  and  a  great  wind.  Nobody  had 
stirred  out  between  the  long  dinner  and  the  long  tea 
to  behold  the  shining  of  the  little  showers  and  the  dark 
sweep  of  the  storms.  The  showers  lost  their  playful- 
ness and  the  storms  grew  longer ;  the  white  window  in 
the  sky  at  the  horizon  opened  less  and  less  in  the 
intervals.  Even  the  deaf,  homeless,  odd-job  man  left 
his  fire  to  go  out  and  his  two  sheltering  hurdles  to  be 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  having  either  been  offered 


hospitality  or  given  enough  to  purchase  it.  '1  he  dark 
trees,  the  misty  meadow  and  ploughland,  the  network 
of  floods,  the  whole  earth  was  the  rain's  and  the  wind's 
own  kingdom,  shared  as  by  a  king  and  queen  that  were 
lovers  and  equals. 

Only  one  seemed  to  dispute  their  reign.  That  was 
a  tall,  majestically-bearded  man,  utterly  unlike  any  of 
the  workmen,  shopkeepers,  or  gentlemen,  safely  hiding 
under  the  roofs  that  now  glistened  in  the  last  sunlight. 
He  was  far  above  the  common  build  of  men  in  height 
and  massiveness.  The  sea-grey  hair  and  many  wrinkles 
of  age,  the  eagle's  features  and  eyes,  and  the  great 
strength  and  vigour  apparent  in  his  mighty  striding, 
must  have  belonged  to  some  clime  where  age  adds  only 
dignity  to  men  and  takes  away  nothing.  A  lover  of 
the  North  might  have  whispered  to  himself,  "  Odin  " — ■ 
a  lover  of  the  South,  "  Jupiter  " — half  in  earnest,  as 
the  stranger  passed  by.  But  if  they  had  turned  round 
in  the  expectation  that  he  had  vanished,  an  impossibly 
noble  phantom,  they  would  have  been  surprised  to  see 
the  dark  sail-like  cloak  wrapping  itself  about  a  body 
just  as  solid  as  it  was  noble,  and  to  hear  his  feet  grind- 
ing into  the  splintered  flints.  They  would  recall  that 
the  dark  eye  was  not  Odin's,  and  the  nose  not  Jupiter's. 
He  was  a  foreigner  of  uncertain  race,  probably  from  the 
South,  since  the  grey,  the  wind,  and  the  rain  troubled 
him  more  than  they  would  have  done  a  native  of  such 
heroic  figure.  He  might  have  been  a  priest,  but  what 
god  he  served  were  no  easy  question  to  answer.  He 
was  at  any  rate  the  equal  of  the  rain  and  of  the  wind. 
Had  there  been  any  mythologically  minded  to  see 
him  they  might  have  fancied  that  the  winds  were  con- 
jured from  that  ample  cloak  and  the  rains  distilled  from 
the  long  sea-grey  hair. 

Though  a  stranger,  the  tall  man  hesitated  at  none 
of  the  turnings  or  forkings  of  the  road,  nor  troubled 
to  acknowledge  the  gateway  glimpses  of  woodsides  or 
hills  afar  off.  He  was  no  rambler,  but  had  come  a 
long  way  with  some  single  purpose  now  strong  in  his 
mind. 

At  last  he  took  notice  of  a  chapel  standing  at  the 
fork  of  two  half-green  lanes  a  little  way  ahead.  As  he 
put  his  hand  into  his  cloak  some  keys  rattled  ;  his  pace 
slackened  in  such  a  way  that  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary 
man  it  might  have  been  thought  he  was  in  some  way 
disappointed  or  had  had  some  fears  confirmed. 

The  chapel  was  a  tiled  oblong,  standing  alone  within  a 
tiny  railed  enclosure  of  tangled  grass  and  some  laurels 
but  no  graves.  The  two  long  walls  with  windows  were  of 
naked  stucco  ;  the  front  was  hung  with  scalloped  tiles. 
In  this  front  was  a  closed  door  on  which  fluttered  a 
notice  relating  to  swine  fever.  The  stranger  was 
walking  towards  this  door  :  he  opened  the  gate  in  the 
railings  and  went  up  to  it  as  if  to  enter.  Instead  of 
entering  he  stood  reading  the  notice.  Only  the  violent 
waving  of  the  paper  in  the  wind,  and  the  rain  pouncing 
on  him  out  of  the  west,  made  him  give  up  reading.  His 
face  had  now  a  preoccupied  sadness  that  could  have  had 
little  to  do  with  swine  fever.  Slowly  he  took  an 
enormous  bunch  of  keys  from  under  his  cloak  and  put 
one  into  the  'lock.  He  did  not  turn  it.  With  his  hand 
on  the  key  he  left  the  door  unopened  to  look  back  at 
the  west — the  narrow  pallid  light  and  the  long  mass 
of  a  copse  half  cutting  it  off.  Again  the  wind  put  him 
out.  It  blinded  him  with  rain  and  shook  the  heavy  keys, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  throw  open  the  door.  He 
stooped  to  enter,  but  paused  grimacing  with  disgust 
as  he  blew  out  his  first  breath  of  the  three  months  old 
air. 

This  was  but  a  summer  chapel,  to  which  all  were 
heartily  welcome  until  September  shut  it  by  daunting 
all  but  a  few  from  the  long  rude  ways  converging  on 
it;  and  these  few  included  no  minister,  worshipper,  or 
caretaker. 

After  recovering  from  his  first  breath  of  the  im- 
prisoned September  air  and  letting  the  bunch  of  keys 
bang  against  the  door,  the  stranger  advanced  with  the 
west  wind  into  the  chapel.  He  resembled  some  rare 
magnificent  animal  in  a  cage ;  for  he  was  more  in 
harmony  with  the  sun  and  the  wind  than  with  the  roof 
and  walls. 
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If  a  man  had  looked  in  through  the  broken  window 
at  the  empty  building  he  would  have  said  to  himself 
at  most :  "Perhaps  when  one  or  two  are  gathered 
together  even  here  in  His  name,  here  the  Lord  is  also  T,v. 
But  he  would  not  have  looked  for  any  divine  presence 
among  the  rows  of  cheap  chairs,  the  dust  and  the  one 
forgotten  apple  of  a  worshipper  or  his  child,  the  smoky 
lamps  on  either  wall,  the  window  panes  dimmed  to  keep 
children  from  looking  in  with  curiosity  or  out  in  despair, 
the  pulpit  not  so  poor  as  to  conceal  an  intention  of 
dignity,  the  mildewed  plaster  that  shut  out  everything 
except  abstract  light,  cold,  and  heat.  Cheapness 
distinct  from  poverty  was  the  most  striking  quality  of 
the  room.  The  stranger  filled  it,  but  gave  it  none  of 
his  majesty.  If  he  had  stretched  out  his  arms  and 
tumbled  it  to  the  ground  it  would  have  been  natural 
and  apparently  just. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  inclined  to  sit  and  think, 
but  after  picking  up  a  chair  and  looking  at  it  he  changed 
his  mind.  His  eyes  wandered  here  and  there  in  search 
of  something  which  they  found  nowhere.  He  would 
have  been  angered,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  angry 
with.  He  sighed,  looking  an  age  older  than  when  he 
was  striding  mightily  under  the  sky.  He  went  up  the 
two  steps  on  to  the  pulpit  platform  and  into  the  vestry 
without  meeting  anything  to  surprise,  please,  or  re- 
assure him.  The  vestry  also  was  dirtily  cold,  dirtily 
dark,  dirtily  raw,  mouldy,  and  unnecessary.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  white  card,  with  the  words  "  This  is  the 
house  of  God"  printed  in  red.  "  It  is",  he  said, 
smiling  uncomfortably,  "  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  .  .  .  ." 
He  walked  slowly  back  to  the  entrance  and  locked  the 
door  on  the  inside.  Then  he  turned  and  again  walked 
up  the  chapel,  planting  his  feet  in  his  old  footmarks. 
On  the  edge  of  the  platform  he  sat  down  with  his  feet 
and  beard  below,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  uplifted 
knees.  "  Why  do  they  not  burn  it?  "  he  muttered. 
"  Fire  is  good.  Ashes  are  good.  The  grass  and  the 
nettles  would  profit  ...  A  thousand  years  are  but 
as  a  day,  but  the  days  accumulate  .  .  ." 

He  rose  up  heavily  from  the  dust  and  entered  the 
vestry.  "Well  ",  he  said,  as  he  stared  hard  at  the  card, 
"  I  must  take  a  keepsake  of  some  kind  I  suppose  ", 
and  he  took  the  card.  "  I  will  show  them  ",  he  said; 
"  I  will  show  it  to  Odin  and  Jupiter.  There  are  plenty 
more  where  this  came  from."  As  he  spoke  he  took 
hold  of  the  vestry  door  knob  and  turned  it  aimlessly. 
The  door  came  open.  It  had  not  been  locked  in 
September.  "  They  expected  nobody  ",  he  said,  "  let 
alone  me  "  ;  and  his  brows  contracted  with  such  a  force 
and  conflict  of  thoughts  that  he  could  not  think  or  speak, 
though  his  mouth  opened  as  if  to  speak.  He  could  do 
nothing  but  hum  a  light-hearted  melody  that  had 
usually  meant  nothing  at  all  and  now  meant  all  that 
had  corrugated  that  ancient  brow.  He  did  not  finish 
the  tune.-  He  looked  round  on  all  sides  as  if  for  cobwebs, 
but  found  neither  them  nor  anything  that  he  wanted. 

No  ",  he  said,  musing,  "  I  will  give  them  this.  Let 
Odin  laugh;  let  Jupiter  sneer."  And  straightway  he 
returned  the  card  to  its  nail. 

His  strides  were  firm  and  unmusing  as  he  walked 
to  the  door,  opened  it  swiftly  and  locked  it  behind  him. 
The  wind  howled  so  that  he  imitated  its  sound  with  his 
deep  chest  involuntarily.  He  laughed  at  himself  for 
doing  so.  A  moment  or  two  he  stood  drawing  his  cloak 
about  him  more  closely,  then  strode  mightily  out  into 
the  settled  rain,  humming  the  desperate  and  beautiful 
Welsh  dirge  for  "the  men  who  went  forth  in  the 
morning  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GREECE   AND    THE    BALKAN  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — A  perusal  of  the  Saturday  Review  never  fails 
to  give  me  great  pleasure,  but  that  pleasure  was 
mingled  with  not  a  little  pain  on  reading  in  your  issue  of 
7  December,  under  "  Notes  of  the  Week  "  and  "  The 
International  Outlook  ",  the  many  contemptuous  allu- 


sions to  Greece  and  to  the  services  she  has  rendered 
to  her  allies  in  the  Balkan  war.  Till  the  real  truth 
is  known  concerning  the  apparent  dissensions  among 
the  Allies,  is  it  not  a  little  premature  to  hold  Greece 
up  to  ridicule  for  the  attitude  that  she  has  recently 
adopted?  Since  Sofia,  Belgrade  and  Athens  declare 
that  the  understanding  between  the  Allies  is  as  solid 
as  it  ever  has  been,  it  would  seem  that  certain  facts 
exist  which  are  not  yet  known  to  the  general  public. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur 
Venezelos,  and  I  am  convinced  that  that  far-seeing 
statesman  has  been  influenced  in  his  latest  decisions 
neither  by  motives  of  pique  nor  by  schemes  of  over- 
grasping  ambition.  Greece  has  never  been  allowed  by 
Europe  to  forget  her  one  solitary  military  failure — a 
failure  which  was  not  due  to  individual  lack  of  courage, 
but  rather  to  a  lack  of  preparation  and  organisation. 
The  episode  of  Missolonghi,  heroic  as  it  was,  was  not 
a  solitary  one  in  the  War  of  Independence.  That  the 
whole  of  the  prestige  gained  in  that  struggle  should 
be  lost  owing  to  the  failure  of  one  ill-organised  expedi- 
tion may  be  natural,  but  it  certainly  is  not  just.  One 
might  say,  with  truth,  that  she  has  more  than  redeemed 
her  prestige  by  her  splendid  and  successful  efforts 
towards  national  regeneration  in  the  past  two  years. 
I  have  but  recently  quitted  Greece,  and  I  can  positively 
assert  that  the  Greece  which  now  exists  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  country  when  first  I  made  her 
acquaintance  some  ten  years  ago.  I  would  even  go 
further  and  declare  that  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years,  under  the  guidance  of  Monsieur  Venezelos,  have 
rendered  her  wholly  unrecognisable.  She  has  entirely 
reformed  her  municipal  and  political  life.  She  has 
reorganised  her  civil  and  military  services.  But  it  is 
because  she  has  not  boasted  of  her  progress ;  it  is 
because  she  has  preferred  deeds  to  words  that  the 
Europe  that  passed  its  verdict  on  her  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  that  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
cleansing  fires  she  has  passed  through,  sees  fit  to  make 
her  name,  once  the  glory  of  the  world,  a  jest,  a  byword 
and  a  shame.  In  the  face  of  immense  temptations 
she  has  been  loyal  to  her  allies.  With  a  magnificent 
elan  her  soldiers  have  carried  her  flag  to  victory — a 
victory  far  from  bloodless,  for  war  and  disease  have 
in  a  few  weeks  accounted  for  over  10,000  men.  The 
writer  of  your  article  states  that  Greece  had  less  right 
to  demand  Janina  than  her  allies  Adrianople.  Surely 
not.  Janina  is  as  much  Greek  as  Athens,  and  as  such 
the  Berlin  Congress  recognised  it  when  they  ceded 
the  vilayet  to  Greece  in  1879.  With  regard  to 
Salonica,  its  recent  capture  was  due  absolutely  and 
wholly  to  Greek  arms.  When  the  Crown  Prince  forced 
its  capitulation  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Yenidze  the 
Bulgarians  were  at  least  forty  kilometres  distant  from 
that  city.  Turks  themselves  admit  also  that  the  Greek 
fleet  was  to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  Ottoman  arms.  When  the  balance  of  the 
various  services  rendered  by  individual  allies  is  struck, 
Greece  will  be  found  to  have  done  at  least  as  much  in 
a  military  sense  as  any  of  her  allies.  The  political 
debt  owed  to  Greece  by  her  Balkan  partners  is  not  so 
easily  estimated.  Time  will  show  how  great  a  share 
M.  Venezelos  has  had  in  the  inception  and  engineering 
of  the  Balkan  Alliance. 

I  am  Sir  obediently  yours 
One  Who  Knows  Greece  and  the  Greeks. 


THE  LIE   OF  THE  LAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wethcringsett  Manor  Stowmarket  Suffolk 
18  December  191 2. 

Sir — It  would  appear  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder's  letter 
thai  he  recognises  a  million  fresh  cultivators  of  the  soil 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  Unionist  policy,  i.e.  owner- 
ship of  the  land.  How  this  is  to  come  about  I  am  at 
presenl  unable  to  say,  but  would  point  out  that  allot- 
ments and  small  holdings  have  increased  enormously 
under  the  present  Government's  tenure  of  ollice.  Mr. 
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Ryder,  who  is  a  fair  controversialist,  recognises  that 
certain  well-to-do  gentlemen  will  have  to  give  way  for 
the  new  cultivators.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
need  to  fear  for  the  want  of  capital  required  by  the 
workers,  because  State  banks  will  be  necessary  to 
finance  them.  Indeed  the  present  joint-stock  banks 
could  do  an  immense  and  profitable  business  if  they 
cared  to  undertake  it.  When  I  was  a  youth  employed 
in  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  concerns  large  sums  were 
advanced  in  joint  and  several  promissory  notes  to  small 
farmers  at  good  interest,  and  these  were  invariably 
repaid  at  maturity.  The  country  doctor  and  tradesman 
already  make  a  good  living  by  this  class  of  customer ; 
how  much  more  so  will  be  the  case  when  they  cultivate 
the  land  for  themselves  and  are  therefore  better  off  ! 
Surely  the  fact  of  retaining  these  men  in  the  country 
as  valuable  assets  will  be  enormously  to  the  advantage 
of  the  State.  It  is  possible  those  well-to-do  gentle- 
men to  whom  Mr.  Ryder  refers  will  not  only  improve 
their  own  position  by  the  change,  but  will  also  become 
greater  assets  to  the  State,  and  therefore  the  revolution 
in  rural  society  will  be  to  our  advantage  all  round. 

Yours  faithfully 

H.  T.  Morgan. 


THE    N.E.R.  STRIKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revif.w. 

14  December  191 2. 

Sir — I  read  my  Saturday  Review  every  week, 
perhaps  more  regularly  than  anything  else,  after- 
wards posting  it  on  to  a  Radical  lawyer  in  Montreal, 
who  is  simply  delighted  with  it.  I  regret,  however, 
to  notice  this  week  that  you  associate  yourself  with 
the  "right  to  get  drunk"  nonsense  which  has  dis- 
graced the  columns  of  the  "  Standard  "  for  some  days 
past  in  connexion  with  the  N.E.R.  strike. 

The  suggestion  is  sheer  rubbish,  the  strike  in  ques- 
tion having  been  caused,  firstly,  by  the  N.E.  manage- 
ment not  having  had  the  courage  officially  to  announce 
at  the  time  its  adoption  of  Colonel  von  Donop's  dictum, 
made  after  inquiring  into  the  Darlington  accident,  as 
to  engine-drivers  and  drink  as  part  of  the  company's 
working  conditions,  perhaps  because  they  felt  the  men's 
union  would  impose  certain  limitations  to  the  proposed 
practice ;  and,  secondly,  by  departmental  bungling, 
which,  whilst  unable  to  criticise  certain  police  pro- 
ceedings, yet  allowed  Knox  for  two  weeks  to  follow 
his  usual  employment,  thus  "  endangering  "  the  public, 
as  the  argument  goes,  and  only  reduced  him  after  that. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  company  has  said,  Not  only 
must  we  make  our  own  rules,  but  we  must  also  please 
ourselves  whether  we  apply  them  or  not,  and  as  long 
as  we  do  not  care  to  apply  them  the  public  must  just  take 
its  chance. 

This  is  not  "  discipline  "  but  sheer  anarchy,  and  that 
the  men's  leaders  have  played  such  a  sorry  part  in  the 
matter  does  not  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  those 
men  who  understood  better  than  their  leaders  what 
was  at  stake  and  did  not  hesitate  to  act  accordingly. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

A  Tyneside  Reader. 


MENTAL  DEFICIENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  8  December  1912. 

Sir — When  the  provisions  of  the  Feeble  Minded  Bill 
are  next  discussed,  it  might  be  advisable  to  consider 
whether  they  might  not  be  made  to  include  cases  of 
extreme  cruelty  to  young  children.  The  revolting 
brutality  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  inhuman  tor- 
ture of  two  little  children  under  three  years  of  age  by 
their  parents,  as  recently  reported  in  the  daily  papers, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  the  segregation  of  human 
monsters  who  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  re- 
produce their  like.  No  parent  who  has  read  of  the 
incredible  agony  suffered  day  after  day  by  two  babies, 
and  which  was  inflicted  by  their  own  father  and  mother, 


can  feel  otherwise,  and  no  punishment  would  seem 
adequate  for  such  a  diabolical  crime. 

Yours  etc. 

F.  C. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Surrenden  Park  Pluckley  Kent 
8  December  191 2. 

Sir — As  Mr.  George  Raffalovich  suggested,  I  have 
had  another  look  at  his  picture,  and  I  think  it  a  very 
nice  outline  sketch  which  would  bear  working  up  into 
a  picture,  and  it  is  much  superior  to  a  lot  of  the  non- 
sense exhibited.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  him 
that  anatomy  is  useless  and  that  "  the  less  painters 
and  sculptors  tackle  it  the  better  ".  I  consider  anatomy 
the  foundation  of  all  sculpture  and  painting,  and  that 
artists  can  no  more  do  without  it  than  an  astronomer 
can  do  without  the  higher  mathematics.  It  is  this 
ignorance  of  anatomy  which  makes  most  Post-Impres- 
sionist pictures  so  ridiculous  and  repulsive  to  a  lover 
of  nature. 

Mr.  O.  Raymond  Drey  wants  to  know  on  what 
authority  I  make  myself  the  mouthpiece  of  artists. 
Artists  do  not  need  a  mouthpiece  to  explain  "  This  is 
a  horse  "or  "  This  is  a  cow  "  as  the  Post-Impressionists 
or  Cubists  do.  I  am  merely  writing  my  own  opinions 
as  an  artist,  and  as  to  my  right  to  call  myself  an  artist, 
I  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  for  sculpture  at  the 
Milan  Exhibition  this  year,  also  the  highest  award 
(the  gold  medal)  at  the  Fifth  Olympiad  at  Stockholm 
this  year.  I  have  exhibited  several  times  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  the  English  Royal  Academy,  am  a  member  of 
the  Salon  du  Concours  Hippique,  Paris,  the  North 
British  Academy  &c.  Will  Mr.  O.  Raymond  Drey 
kindly  tell  us  at  what  exhibitions  he  has  exhibited  and 
what  awards  he  has  gained?  As  to  his  statement  that 
a  year's  attendance  at  an  art  school  gives  a  man  enough 
proficiency  in  drawing  to  become  an  artist,  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  more  than  enough  for  him  to  qualify 
as  a  Post-Impressionist  or  Cubist ;  but  it  takes  a  lifetime 
for  a  man  to  draw  well  enough  to  claim  the  title  of 
artist.  In  one  thing  the  Post-Impressionists  and  Cubists 
are  to  be  praised ;  they  obey  the  commandment 
"Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  the  image  of  any- 
thing in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  ".  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  saw  Jimmy  Whistler  (who  was  a  relation  of 
mine)  paint  his  three  girls  on  the  sofa  most  accurately 
and  anatomically  (before  he  smudged  it  all  over  into 
his  usual  haze),  so  it  shows  that  he,  the  originator  of 
the  Impressionists,  knew  good  drawing  was  necessary, 
even  if  he  disguised  it  afterwards. 

Yours  truly 

Walter  Winans. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Flatford  East  Bergholt  Suffolk 
17  December  191 2. 

Sir — It  still  remains  for  Mr.  O.  Raymond  Drey  to 
show  his  opponents  the  new  thing  in  Post-Impres- 
sionism, which  he  admitted  he  had  not  done  in  his  first 
letter.  He  is  faced  by  the  difficulty  which  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  of  attempting  to  approach  the  public 
under  a  false  title  ;  he  thought  of  taking  refuge  under 
its  chronological  significance  and  wisely  abandoned  it 
as  robbing  the  title  of  its  claim  to  precision.  Now  that 
it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him,  it  occurs  to  Mr.  Drey 
that  there  should  exist  a  common  trend  in  the  work  of 
painters  that  are  exhibited  as  crusading  together,  and 
his  second  idea  is  to  call  Post-Impressionist  the  work 
of  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh  and  their  avowed 
disciples,  because  a  common  impulse  in  their  work  is 
a  reaction  against  the  later  Impressionists'  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  tone  and  colour.  The  later  Impressionists, 
after  the  original  group  had  left  them  and  had  ceased 
to  exhibit  collectively,  styled  themselves  Neo-Impres- 
sionists  and  exhibited  together  in  a  spasmodic  manner. 
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If  Mr.  Drey  is  correct  in  his  second  letter,  we  have 
really  been  entertaining  Post-Neo-Impressionists  who 
are  Impulsivists.  But  how  do  Mr.  Drey's  theories 
stand  in  relation  to  facts?  Cezanne  has  already  been 
claimed  as  a  forerunner  of  Impressionism  ;  he  was  about 
six  years  older  than  Monet ;  he  exhibited  with  the  Im- 
pressionists at  the  first  two  exhibitions  1874-1876. 
Gauguin  really  appeared  as  one  of  the  later  Impres- 
sionists in  the  last  three  exhibitions  (1884-5-6);  Signac 
and  Segur  appeared  at  the  last  collective  exhibition 
in  1886,  when  Monet  had  ceased  to  exhibit.  Signac 
became  the  theorist  of  Neo-Impressionism,  to  whom 
with  Seurat  a  means  became  in  itself  an  end ;  so  that 
according  to  Mr.  Drey  the  later  Impressionists'  object 
was  a  reaction  against  their  own  preoccupations  with 
tone  and  colour,  and  this  in  the  case  of  Cezanne  by 
post-mortem  exhibition  in  London.  To  suggest  that 
a  study  of  his  canvases  could  inspire  a  comprehension 
of  values  disregarded  by  Monet  indicates  shallow 
knowledge  of  Monet's  work;  to  link  Monet  and  Signac 
together  as  Mr.  Drey  has  done  places  him  finally  out 
of  court.  Monet's  work  comprehends  both  value  and 
line ;  that  of  Signac  does  not.  This  re-exposure  in 
London  of  Cezanne's  name  and  work  is  regarded  in 
Paris  as  a  commercial  venture.  He  left  behind  him 
stacks  of  canvases.  It  proves  the  acumen  of  English 
critics  that  they  cannot  be  gulled  into  a  belief  that 
Post-Impressionism  is  a  genuine  movement  originated 
by  painters. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  P.  H.  Friswell. 


"  KELWAY'S  MANUAL." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Royal  Seed  and  Plant  Establishment 
Langport  Somerset 

17  December  1912 

Sir — We  much  appreciate  your  notice  of  "  Kehvay's 
Manual  "  in  the  issue  of  14  December. 

Perhaps  a  phrase  in  our  Manual  is  rather  loosely 
worded.  We  say  that  we  do  not  now  revise  the  Manual 
annually.  What  we  meant  was  that  in  one  or  two  years 
we  have  not  sent  out  a  fresh  edition;  the  1913  edition 
ir-.  revised  and  quite  up  to  date. 

Yours  faithfully 
Kelway  &  Son. 


THE    FIRST  SNOW. 

■j^OT  yet  was  winter  come  to  earth's  soft  floor, 

The  tideless  wave,  the  warm   white    road,  the 
shore, 

The  serried  town  whose  small  street  tortuously 
Led  darkling  to  the  dazzling  sea  ; 

Not  yet  to  breathing  man,  not  to  his  song, 
Not  to  his  comforted  heart,  not  to  the  long 
Close-cultivated  lands  beneath  the  hill. 
Summer  was  gently  with  them  still. 

But  on  the  Apennine  mustered  the  cloud ; 
The  grappling  Storm  shut  down.    Aloft,  aloud, 
Ruled  secret  Tempest  one  long  day  and  night, 
Until  another  morning's  light. 

Oh,  tender  mountain-tops  and  delicate, 
Where  summer-long  the  westering  sunlight  sate  ! 
Wilhin  that  fastness  darkened  from  the  sun, 
What  solitary  things  were  done? 

The  clouds  let  go  ;  they  rose,  they  winged  away. 
Snow-white  the  altered  mountains  faced  the  day 
As  Saints  who  keep  their  counsel  sealed  and  fast, 
Their  anguish  over-past. 

Alice  Meynell. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  GAEDHILL  AND  THE  GAILL. 
"  The  Old  Irish  World."    By  Alice  Stopford  Green. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1912.    4s.  net. 

MRS.  GREEN,  in  her  treatment  of  other  writers, 
has  not  recognised  the  elementary  fact  that 
casual  essays  collected  do  not  always  afford  a  fair  test 
of  an  author's  quality.  In  her  own  case  the  tendencies 
which  have  marked  her  more  serious  work  show  them- 
selves in  a  peculiarly  crude  form  in  the  present  book. 
Her  main  thesis  is  sound,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
of  her  sincerity  in  protesting  against  the  spirit  that  will 
see  nothing  but  barbarism  in  Keltic  Ireland.  The  type 
of  mind  that  is  known  in  Ireland  as  the  "  Shoneen  "  is 
responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  notions  of  Irish 
history  that  are  current  in  English  and  in  Irish  Pro- 
testant minds.  But  there  has  been  hard  lying  on  both 
sides,  and  no  reader  could  gather  from  the  present  work 
that  uncritical  and  even  frankly  mendacious  Nationalist 
"histories  "  of  Ireland  abound,  and  have  coloured  the 
thoughts  of  that  half-educated  class  from  which  so  many 
Irish  politicians  are  drawn.  The  authors  whom  she 
attacks  for  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  Irish 
Nationalism  are  scholars  whose  books  will  never  be 
opened  by  the  average  Nationalist.  If  Mrs.  Green  lived 
in  Ireland  she  would  perhaps  discover  that  so  far  as 
opinion  on  controverted  points  has  any  reasoned  basis 
it  is  too  often  taken  at  second-hand  from  some  authority 
which  may  or  may  not  be  competent  to  judge.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  famous  book  was  condemned  as  un- 
patriotic by  many  public  bodies,  simply  because  an 
eminent  prelate,  who  admitted  that  he  had  not  read  it, 
announced  that  he  understood  from  a  review  in  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal"  that  Sir  Horace  held  much  the 
same  views  as  Mr.  Michael  McCarthy.  Mrs.  Green — who 
from  a  different  standpoint  joined  vehemently  in  the 
chorus  of  attack  upon  "  Ireland  in  the  New  Century" 
and  its  author — would  probably  be  the  first  to  recognise 
not  only  the  folly,  but  the  public  mischief,  of  such  denun- 
ciation, founded  on  hearsay.  Yet  the  effect  of  her  new 
book,  if  it  has  any  effect,  will  be  to  induce  popular 
opinion  to  put  a  label  which  is  unjust  upon  several 
distinguished  Irish  writers.  Not  by  such  methods  is 
built  the  healthy  public  opinion  which  she  believes 
herself  to  desire. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  her  comments  on  the  conventional  way  of 
writing  history  in  England.  Few  people  ask  themselves 
why  the  average  school  text-book  treats  Scottish 
patriotism  with  respect  and  Irish  with  contempt.  The 
reason  is  certainly  not  any  hereditary  affection  for  the 
Scot.  But  Scotland  succeeded  and  Ireland  failed.  If 
the  English  nature  were  more  religious  than  it  is,  one 
would  suppose  that  its  belief  in  the  righteous  ordering 
of  the  universe  compelled  the  conclusion  that  the  beaten 
side  is  always  the  wicked  one.  Certainly  the  sycophancy 
of  English  books  towards  the  American  rebels  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  compared  with  their  insolence 
towards  Irish  rebels,  needs  some  explanation.  Further, 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  attitude  of  the  halfpenny 
Press  during  the  South  African  War  cannot  deny  Mrs. 
Green's  charge  that  English  of  the  baser  sort  habitually 
describe  their  enemies  as  cowardly,  not  having  the  wit 
to  see  that  if  an  enemy  who  holds  his  own  with  some 
success  is  a  coward,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  ourselves.  Our  soldiers  do  not  speak  in  this  tone; 
and  Mrs.  Green  might  with  advantage  ponder  the  fact. 

But,  like  so  many  Irish  Nationalists,  she  values  the 
scalp  of  a  fellow-countryman  more  than  any  triumph 
over  the  oppressor.  She  has  let  slip  a  great  opportunity 
in  her  essay  on  "The  Way  of  History  in  Ireland". 
Dr.  Mahaffv,  Mr.  Bagwell,  Mr.  Orpcn,  Mr.  Robert 
Murray,  Mr.  Litton  Falkiner  are  her  principal  targets. 
Yet  the  references  to  Ireland  in  the  history  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Kipling  for  the  creation  of 
prejudices  in  the  mind  of  schoolboys  would  justify  the 
furious  rating  that  she  gives  to  serious  historians — 
often  on  the  strength  of  a  casual  phrase.  She  does 
notice  Mr.  Fletcher,  not  without  virulence,  but  is  so 
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ill-advised  as  to  pick  out  for  extreme  denunciation  the 
statement  that  the  Norman  names  FitzNigel  and 
de  Burgh  were  changed  into  O'Neill  and  O'Bourke. 
She  must  know  that  de  Burgh  did  frequently  become 
Bourke  or  Burke. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  volume  quite  so 
unfair  as  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Litton  Falkiner's  post- 
humous volume  contributed  by  Mrs.  Green  to  the 
"  Scottish  Historical  Review  ".  But  after  the  per- 
functory acknowledgment  that  "he  added  some 
notable  pages  to  later  Anglo-Irish  history  ",  she 
attempts  to  stir  up  the  animosity  of  Irishmen  against 
the  memory  of  this  patriotic  Irishman  and  careful 
scholar.  By  selecting  a  few  isolated  phrases — some 
from  occasional  work  which  he  did  not  live  to  revise — 
she  creates  the  impression  that  Mr.  Falkiner's  main 
purpose  was  to  distort  in  an  anti-patriotic  direction  the 
history  of  his  country.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
criticism  does  not  matter.  It  does  not,  so  far  as 
scholars  are  concerned.  It  matters  very  much,  how- 
ever, that  a  man  who  wrote  mainly  for  students  should 
be  misrepresented  to  the  mass  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. Mr.  Falkiner's  work  as  a  whole  was  something 
very  different  from  Mrs.  Green's  version.  The  Irish 
people  has  its  own  ideas  about  stray  members  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  who  secure  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity by  denouncing,  in  subservience  to  Nationalist 
passions,  the  race,  the  Church,  and  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  But  it  finds  them  useful  and  for  the 
moment  applauds  them.  And  their  random  testimony 
against  those  of  their  own  house  is  noted  with  acclama- 
tion and  never  checked  by  research. 

One  of  Mr.  Falkiner's  worst  sins,  it  appears,  is 
that  he  wrote — in  this  Review,  by  the  way — that 
"Cathedral  cities,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
understood  in  England,  Ireland  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  without  ".  Well,  where  is  the  Irish  Canterbury, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  York,  Exeter?  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  about  Scotland  without 
awaking  to  fury  the  perfervidum  ingenium  of  the  Scotic 
race.  Yet  Mrs.  Green  rushes  on  through  a  page  of 
shrill  eloquence  protesting  that  the  ruins  of  Irish  shrines 
are  full  of  human  interest.  A  little  later  on  we  find  : 
"Since  Irish  abbeys  and  cathedrals  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Litton  Falkiner  not  to  be  like  the 
English  ones,  why  need  an  Irish  writer  stoop  into  their 
ruins  to  seek  out  the  story  written  there?  "  And  this 
effective  irony  is  followed  by  some  moral  indignation 
about  "slander"!  We  leave  living  writers  to  fight 
their  own  battle  with  such  a  critic  if  they  think  it  worth 
while.  But  her  treatment  of  Falkiner's  memory  sits 
ill  with  her  indignant  protest  against  the  charge  that 
Ireland  is  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  her  dead  sons. 

Higher  education  in  Ireland  has  no  doubt  been 
neglectful  of  Irish  studies,  and  has  in  consequence  too 
often  taken  into  account  only  one  side  of  the  story. 
But  a  protest  to  be  effective  should  be  judicial.  When 
it  comes  to  exact  scholarship  Mrs.  Green  is  not  on 
impregnable  ground.  Why  does  she  speak  of  the 
''British  army  "  in  Ireland  in  1599  unless  it  is  to  link 
up  the  anti-recruiting  programme  of  Sinn  Fein  to-day 
with  the  horrors  of  Elizabethan  warfare?  She  gives 
a  picturesque  survey  of  Scandinavian  influence  on 
Europe,  and  founds  on  some  unnamed  authority  the 
statement  that  a  Swedish  fleet  bore  50,000  men  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  in  913.  She  overstates  the  case  in  implying 
that  there  are  no  monographs  on  the  old  Irish  clans  : 
much  has  been  written  on  the  O'Conors,  the  O'Briens 
and  other  septs.  Her  language  implies  that  the  account 
of  an  Irish  naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Dundalk 
in  the  tenth  century  comes  from  a  Danish  source.  The 
authority  is  really  an  Irish  romantic  history.  Dr. 
Alexander  Bugge  thinks  it  truthful,  but  it  is  misleading 
to  mention  it  as  "A  Saga  of  the  Danish  Time".  It 
is  overstatement  to  say  without  qualification  that  "  a 
bard  was  a  mere  natural  poet  who  had  not  studied  in 
the  schools  ",  for  the  File,  the  trained  poet  of  Middle- 
Irish  times,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  though  "  bard"  is  found  in  the  old  con- 
temptuous sense  in  one  or  two  later  references,  the  bard 


with  whom  English  rulers  dealt  unsympathetically  was, 
as  Mr.  Dunlop  truly  noted,  the  clan  genealogist  and 
panegyrist.  Mrs.  Green  is  very  dogmatic  about  pre- 
Christian  classical  culture  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer 
has  recently  shown  that  it  was  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by 
Huns,  Alans  and  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century  (the 
period  of  S.  Patrick)  that  drove  Continental  scholars 
to  the  island.  This  very  fact,  of  course,  suggests  that 
Ireland  was  at  that  time  a  country  in  which  a  scholar 
could  find  safe  refuge  and  disposes  of  the  "  barbarous  " 
theory  in  its  extreme  form,  but  there  seems  little 
evidence  that,  as  Mrs.  Green  claims,  pagan  Ireland 
was  in  full  touch  with  Roman  culture  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But  then  she  wished  to 
make  a  subtle  point  against  Imperialism. 

When  she  turns  from  the  din  of  strife  to  an  appeal 
to  Irishmen  to  preserve  and  study  the  memorials  of  the 
past,  she  is  fighting  for  a  cause  that  needs  the  support 
of  all  decent  folk.  The  State  has  grossly  neglected  the 
duty  of  an  archaeological  survey.  We  do  such  things 
in  India  where  there  is  not  representative  government ; 
in  Ireland  we  leave  them  undone,  for  no  votes  are  to 
be  gained  by  doing  them.  The  politicians  are  not  in- 
terested. The  county  councils  as  a  rule  will  do  nothing 
for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  ;  though  we 
are  sure  their  members  would  applaud  Mrs.  Green. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  has  been 
working  quietly,  with  limited  means,  all  through  her 
lifetime.    For  how  many  years  has  she  helped  them? 


DEVOUT  SCEPTICISM. 

"  The  Autobiography  and  Life  of  George  Tyrrell." 
By  Maud  Petre.  Two  vols.  London :  Arnold. 
1912.    21s.  net. 

"C  ROM  time  to  time  there  arise  in  the  Church  men 
J-  who  not  only  feel  within  themselves  the  in- 
adequacy of  current  Christian  apologetic  and  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  mere  authority  as  the  basis  of 
individual  faith  but  also  have  a  consuming  desire  to 
help  others  in  a  like  position.  Just  as  there  are  mis- 
sionaries, like  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  obsessed  with  the 
wish  to  seek  out  and  to  save  the  lost  sheep  who  have 
wandered  into  sin,  so  there  are  missionaries  to  those 
who  are  in  doubt  or  mental  difficulty  concerning  their 
received  religion.  Together  with  this  missionary  desire 
there  often  goes  a  devout  scepticism  about  ordinary 
methods  and  even  principles.  The  Church  seems  to 
such  men  slow,  obscurantist,  provokingly  stubborn  and 
conservative.  Yet  they  are  so  much  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  main  ecclesiastical  position  that  they  cannot 
secede  from  her.  The  problems  of  how  the  Church  is 
to  deal  with  them  or  how  they  are  to  deal  with  the 
Church  are  equally  grave.  There  were  lately  two 
prominent  men  in  the  Church  representing  these  two 
classes,  and  their  lives  were  inextricably  woven  to- 
gether, even  though  they  belonged  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  active  lives  to  separate  Christian  communions. 
These  were  Robert  Dolling  and  George  Tyrrell.  Dolling 
was  a  man  of  no  great  intellectual  attainment  but  a 
positive  miracle  in  organisation  and  evangelistic  work. 
He  chafed  at  the  humdrum  methods  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  once  wrote  that  she  had  "  a  perfect  genius 
for  destroying  enthusiasm  ".  He  got  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities,  who  thought  him  a  mere  ritualist,  while 
in  fact  he  was  only  erratic  about  what  he  thought 
obsolete  rubrics  and  brushed  everything  aside  that  he 
might  save  souls.  At  a  critical  moment  in  George 
Tyrrell's  life  he  met  Dolling  and  they  became  fast 
friends.  Through  Dolling  Tyrrell  found  his  way  to 
faith,  and  eventually  became  a  missionary  to  doubters 
among  Roman  Catholics  as  his  beloved  friend  was  to 
stray  sinners  among  Anglicans.  We  need  not  speculate 
as  to  what  Tyrrell  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained 
in  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  or  had  joined  the 
Anglicans  when  he  was  excommunicated  by  Rome.  It 
is  probable  that  the  power  which  he  still  exercises  over 
Christian  thinkers  in  all  Churches  would  have  been 
considerably  weakened  if  he  had  done  the  latter,  and 
might  never  have  developed  at  all  if  he  had  done  the 
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former.  The  Life  of  George  Tyrrell  is  one  of  the 
most  profoundly  interesting  books  that  have  appeared 
for  a  long  time,  not  excepting  Cardinal  Newman's  Life, 
for  the  problems  dealt  with  here  are  more  alive  than 
those  in  Mr.  Ward's  book  could  be.  It  is  in  reality 
two  books  in  one.  The  first  volume  is  an  autobiography, 
and  as  a  psychological  study  is  deeply  valuable.  The 
second  volume  is  the  tragic  story  of  Tyrrell's  life  told 
with  exquisitely  good  taste  by  Miss  Petre.  No  one 
but  a  churl  would  use  this  book  as  part  of  the  vulgar 
attack  on  the  Society  of  Jesus  or  even  on  the  Church 
of  Rome.  We  are  all  too  obviously  living  in  a  glass 
house  to  employ  Father  Tyrrell's  Life  as  a  new  stone 
to  throw  at  our  neighbours.  We  have,  both  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  among  the  Nonconformists,  the 
same  distressed  souls,  and  we  are  all  too  ready  to  em- 
ploy very  much  the  same  methods  as  those  of  the  Jesuits 
and  of  the  Curia  in  dealing  with  them,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  the  difference  of  our  temperament  and, 
perhaps,  also  for  the  comparative  inadequacy  of  our 
artillery.  All  Christian  bodies  should  learn  from 
"  l'affaire  Tyrrell  "  first  to  face  the  situation  which  has 
undoubtedly  been  produced  throughout  the  whole  of 
Christendom  by  the  advance  of  science  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  by  the  study  of  comparative  religions.  Then 
we  should  learn  that  just  as  the  old  methods  of  dealing 
with  heretics  by  fire  and  torture  are  gone  for  ever  so 
are  many  of  the  arguments  usually  employed  by  those 
in  authority.  We  do  not  excommunicate  our  Tyrrells, 
but  we  are  very  unwilling  to  learn  from  them.  There 
is  still  with  many  a  blind  devotion  to  authority  as 
such  which  is  just  as  blind  and  dangerous,  whether 
the  authority  be  the  Pope  or  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  tradition  of  the 
"  Reformation  settlement  ".  The  magic  influence  of 
George  Tyrrell  proceeded  from  his  openness  of  mind. 
Everything  was  on  the  surface  without  ever  being  super- 
ficial. He  could  keep  nothing  back.  He  did  not  want 
to  do  so.  No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  mischievous 
love  of  saying  shocking  things,  but  then  he  wanted  to 
shock  people  into  a  revolution  which  he  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  air.  His  ordinary 
readers,  especially  those  outside  his  own  communion, 
undestood  him  better  than  those  who  had  to 
try  to  exercise  discipline  upon  him.  They  could 
detect  his  burning  love  for  God  and  truth,  his 
deep  sympathy  for  the  doubters,  where  those  who 
were  out  for  a  heresy  hunt  could  only  find  some 
technical  lapse  or  a  theologically  dangerous  expres- 
sion in  his  writings.  He  was  just  the  very  man 
to  be  left  alone  and  not  harried.  His  earlier  books  were 
a  new  revelation  to  devout  souls.  A  certain  bitterness 
which  came  in  later  years  would  never  have  been  there 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  freely.  His  life  hardly 
bears  out  the  theory  of  Macaulay  in  his  famous  essay  on 
Ranke's  "History  of  the  Popes",  that  Rome  always 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  her  eccentric  children.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  Anglican  Church  would  have 
made  an  equally  disastrous  mistake  in  the  treatment 
of  Tyrrell,  but  it  is  improbable.  No  doubt  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  a  Jesuit,  but  it  is  lament- 
able to  reflect  that  he  was  turned  altogether  out  of  the 
Church.  From  a  purely  business  point  of  view  he  was 
exactly  the  man  that  the  Roman  Church  required  and 
requires.  To  say  that  it  has  no  use  for  sceptics  is 
foolish  for  any  Church.  It  depends  so  very  much  on 
the  kind  of  sceptic  he  is.  Tyrrell  was  sceptical,  but 
it  was  about  theology  and  methods,  not  about  religion. 
He  has  done  everlasting  service  by  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  drew  the  distinction  between  revelation  and 
theology.  He  had  an  undying  belief  in  the  former. 
Christ  was  to  him  the  eternal  Word  of  God.  But  the 
latter  was  man's  interpretation  of  Him,  man's  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  gospel.  It  could  never  be  final, 
exclusive,  complete ;  it  could  never  be  safely  thrust 
down  the  throats  of  men,  at  least  not  of  men  who 
wanted  to  arrive  at  God.  He  was  well  aware  that  this 
idea  of  theology  was  difficult  to  maintain  in  view  of 
the  Creeds  and  their  statements.  He  felt  the  difficulty 
about  promises  and  conditions  of  baptism  or  ordination 


just  as  Maurice  and  many  others  have  felt  it  about  sub- 
scription to  the  articles.  But  he  ridiculed  the  accusa- 
tion of  dishonesty.  "As  to  the  question,  Are  we 
honest?  "  he  writes  to  his  friend  Canon  Lilley,  "  I  reply, 
Indifferent  honest.  A  deal  more  honest  than  our  dog- 
matic opponents,  whose  zeal  is  for  a  formula  and  who 
do  not  care  twopence  about  its  reality  or  sense."  He 
craved  for  reality.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  mysticism 
which  abounds  in  his  books.  A  mystic  has  been  defined 
as  "  one  who  yearns  to  know  the  reality  of  the  religion 
which  he  professes".  Here  also  is  the  secret  of  the 
popularity  of  Tyrrell.  With  many  appearances  to  the 
contrary  we  live  in  a  mystical  age.  We  are  not  content 
with  a  religion  which  we  cannot  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. The  unmystical  way  of  propagating  religion 
by  hurling  dogmas  at  people,  whether  the  dogmas  of 
Rome  or  of  Calvin,  whether  by  Catholic  theologians  or 
unlearned  Salvationists,  is  doomed.  So  also  is  the  con- 
ventional Church  service  among  rich  or  poor,  remote 
from  life  and  experience.  "  Let  us  leave  off  writing 
penny  catechisms  and  say  our  prayers  ",  wrote  a  bishop 
not  long  ago.  People  want  to  learn  to  pray,  but  they 
cannot  be  taught  by  man  alone.  Tyrrell  with  his  appeal 
to  revelation  as  against  theology  was  simply  asking 
for  them  to  be  allowed  to  learn  from  Christ.  If  we 
ask  why  with  this  mind  he  remained  a  Catholic, 
even  after  his  excommunication,  the  answer  is  that 
to  him  the  social,  corporate  faith  of  Christendom  was 
the  only  safeguard  of  individual  freedom  and  access 
to  God.  Protestantism  seemed  to  him  to  leave  a  man 
stranded  in  his  quest  for  spiritual  things.  Keep  the 
theologians  in  their  proper  place  and  they  are  most 
useful.  They  guard  the  faith,  they  force  our  attention 
on  the  revelation.  But  leave  men  free  within  the 
society  and  within  the  verbal  fence  of  the  Creed  to  follow 
where  the  spirit  may  lead  them.  We  have  said  that 
Rome  should  never  have  lost  Tyrrell,  and  we  say  it 
just  because  Rome  is  really  more  able  to  let  an  indi- 
vidual be  free  than  some  of  the  Christian  bodies  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  guardians  of  liberty.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  field  of  Scripture.  Just 
because  Rome  has  never  committed  herself  to  verbal 
inspiration  she  should  be  able  to  meet  the  assaults  of 
scientific  criticism  more  easily  than  others.  Perhaps, 
if  she  could  have  tolerated  the  Abbe  Loisy  she  would 
have  eventually  found  his  doctrine  about  things  being 
"true  to  faith"  when  they  cannot  be  proved  true  to 
fact  a  most  convenient  formula  and  full  of  rich  sugges- 
tiveness.  And  so  with  Tyrrell  and  his  desire  to  lift 
from  her  the  yoke  of  old-fashioned  scholasticism.  A 
modus  vivendi  ought  to  have  been  arranged.  Not  that 
Tyrrell  seems  to  have  desired  it  very  earnestly.  He 
was  too  much  bent  on  producing  a  catastrophe,  and 
he  may  have  been  right  from  a  tactical  point  of  view. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  far  Modernism  is  really 
advancing  within  the  Church  of  Rome  and  what  the 
authorities  have  learnt  (if  they  have  learnt  anything) 
from  the  tragedy  of  Tyrrell.  But  in  our  own  Church 
and  among  Christians  generally  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  has  been  acquired  and  will  never 
be  lost.  We  have  become  more  aware  of  the  problem, 
more  shy  of  dealing  with  it  on  old  and  discredited 
lines  ;  the  air  has  been  cleared  ;  we  see  where  we  are. 
We  have  learnt  the  truth  about  authority,  about  revela- 
tion, about  dogma,  about  religion.  Above  all  things 
Tyrrell  has  helped  us  to  see  how  very  little  the  modern 
way  of  looking  at  things  need  disturb  the  devout  access 
of  the  soul  to  God,  nay  more,  how  by  its  freshness 
and  insight  it  may  enable  us  to  clothe  the  old  forms 
of  prayer  and  sacrament  with  a  new  and  fruitful 
meaning. 


HAS  FRANCE  HER  IDEALS  STILL? 

"  Cardinal  Manning,  and  other  Essays."    By  J.  E.  C. 

Bodley.    London  :  Longmans.    1912.    9s.  net. 
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will  at  first  be  disappointed  by  the  title  of  this  book. 
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It  is  on  France  and  nothing  else  that  we  wish  to  hear 
him  discourse.  However  intimately  he  may  have 
known  Cardinal  Manning  it  is  on  other  matters  that 
we  look  to  him  for  instruction.  But  the  title  of  this 
book  is,  after  all,  misleading,  for  the  paper  on  the 
Cardinal  is  the  least  important  of  the  three  ;  in  the  other 
two  Mr.  Bodley  returns  once  again  to  the  subject  he  has 
made  his  own.  The  first,  on  "The  Decay  of  Idealism 
in  France"  (he  is  not  speaking  as  a  philosopher),  is 
critical,  while  the  other,  on  "  The  French  Institute  ", 
is  historical.  They  both  cover  ground  unfamiliar  to 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  but  Mr.  Bodley  walks 
securely  upon  it  as  the  result  of  long  study  and 
observation. 

To  follow  the  argument  of  the  first  essay  requires 
some  attention.  Mr.  Bodley  holds,  rightly  enough, 
that  facile  writing  by  no  means  implies  easy  reading  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  say  that  all  the  care  and 
skill  employed  by  the  author  necessarily  results  in  clear- 
ness of  style  and  facility  of  comprehension,  even  for 
a  fairly  well-read  and  appreciative  reader.  With  all 
his  accomplishments  the  writer  never  seems  fully  to 
have  acquired  the  pellucid  style  and  clarity  of  thought 
that  distinguishes  the  best  French  prose,  or  even  such 
good  French  writing  as  we  may  see  almost  any  day. 

Mr.  Bodley  analyses  with  great  skill  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  French  intellect  to-day  as  they  have 
been  developed  by  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Republic. 
He  finds  in  the  works  of  Renan  and  Anatole  France  the 
greatest  dissolvent  forces  that  have  been  at  work  in 
destroying  whatever  idealism  remained  among  young 
Frenchmen.  In  this  we  entirely  agree,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  recall  that  in  reviewing  "  L'lle  des 
Pingouins  "  we  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  fact 
that  the  author  should  so  persistently  employ  his  great 
talents  in  sapping  all  the  reverence  still  remaining  for 
the  ancient  ideals  and  traditions  of  France.  Renan's 
destructive  powers  were  less  directly  exercised  outside 
of  the  religious  sphere.  He  himself  set  a  splendid 
example  of  hard  work  and  disinterested  application  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  whatever  direct  teaching 
he  did  give  may  be  not  unfairly  described  as  hedonistic. 
Certainly  in  one  or  two  of  his  short  later  works  he 
appeared  most  inappropriately  as  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Lubricity,  to  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  asserted  the  French  genius  paid  too  generous 
a  devotion.  But  both  these  writers  keep  before  them- 
selves a  high  ideal  of  culture  and  refined  labour' in  good 
writing.  Has  this  had  no  influence  on  French  writers 
and  readers?  We  cannot  believe  it  has  had  none. 
Five  years  ago  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  author  that  all  idealism  had  departed  from 
France,  and  that  nothing  was  left  but  gross  materialism 
and  self-seeking.  To-day  every  observer  admits  that 
there  has  been  a  return  towards  religion  and  a 
revival  of  the  patriotic  spirit.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  misuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  this  as  a  revival  of 
idealism.  But  Mr.  Bodley  will  not  allow  that  either 
the  religious  or  the  patriotic  spirit  embodies  French 
idealism.  He  dismisses  the  revival  of  national  pride 
in  the  army  by  comparing  it  with  the  vapourings  of  the 
Colonels  of  the  Second  Empire  in  the  'fifties  of  the  last 
century.  Is  this  quite  a  fair  comparison?  As  for 
religious  idealism  this  is  not  French  idealism  ;  therefore 
a  returning  reverence  for  holy  things  does  not  imply 
any  revival  of  the  ideals  which  once  held  sway.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  religious  aspect  was  not  that  spon- 
taneously adopted  by  the  French  seekers  after  the  ideal, 
but  the  presence  of  religious  feeling  would  certainly  tend 
to  destroy  materialism,  which  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
ideal.  We  confess  that  in  all  this  rather  subtle  phras- 
ing Mr.  Bodley  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  the  diffi- 
culty he  himself  states  even  French  writers  have  created 
by  their  arbitrary  classification  of  writers  and  their 
works.  After  all,  there  is  the  idealistic  frame  of  mind 
and  the  materialistic,  and  it  seems  that  the  present 
tendency  of  feeling  in  France  on  the  religious  and 
patriotic  side  is  distinctly  less  materialistic  than  it 
used  to  be.  Mr.  Bodley  does  not,  however,  admit  that 
it  is  therefore  any  more  tending  towards  the  idealism 
which  used  to  prevail  in  France.      This  sort  of  dis- 


cussion may  easily  lead  to  rather  over-refined  hair- 
splitting, but  the  writer  demonstrates  in  masterly  way 
how  the  old  style  of  education  and  cultured  society  is 
passing  away  with  the  decay  of  classical  studies.  The 
energies  of  the  youth  of  France  are  now  being  devoted 
to  material  rather  than  intellectual  pursuits,  even 
though  the  end  in  view  may  be  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race.  With  this  view  we  shall  certainly  not 
quarrel,  nor  with  the  argument  that  attributes  it  to  the 
rapid  and  devastating  advance  of  a  mechanical  age. 
This  afflicts  all  countries  alike.  The  hideous  develop- 
ment of  a  snippet  Press  has  helped  this  decadence, 
though,  oddly  enough,  it  coincides  with  a  great  increase 
of  cheap  good  literature.  Mr.  Bodley,  we  think  rightly, 
also  declines  to  find  in  the  spread  of  Socialism  any 
growth  or  revival  of  French  idealism.  If  continental 
Socialism  is  anything,  it  is  above  all  cosmopolitan,  and 
cannot  be  claimed  as  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  glowing 
periods  of  M.  Jaures.  The  most  interesting  deduction 
made  by  Mr.  Bodley  seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  un- 
doubted decay  of  French  idealism  is  due  to  a  long  and 
painful  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Republic.  The 
Third  Empire  in  its  outward  semblance  was  materialistic 
enough,  but  there  was  an  enormous  leaven  of  the  ideal, 
a  good  deal  of  which  seemed  very  absurd,  though  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  The  ideal  in  view  in  those  days  was 
the  Republic.  Now,  after  forty  years  of  it,  France  feels 
that  whatever  it  may  be  there  is  no  ideal  left  in  it  to 
worship.  This  argument  we  believe  to  be  absolutely 
sound,  but  De  Vogue,  whom  Mr.  Bodley  is  rightly  fond 
of  quoting,  thought  that  the  revival  of  France  would 
come  from  her  empire  overseas  and  the  men  serving 
there.  This  is  the  best  prospect  for  her  at  present,  and 
has  still  a  possibility  of  realisation. 

Everyone  who  wishes  to  understand  what  the  respect 
publicly  rendered  to  intellect  in  France  has  been  and  still 
is  should  read  the  concluding  paper  on  "  The  In- 
stitute of  France  ",  of  which  the  author  is  no  unworthy 
corresponding  member.  Such  careful  and  distinguished 
work  as  Mr.  Bodley's  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
hasty  views  and  scrambling  sentences. 


UNCHARTED. 

"The  Reef."   By  Edith  Wharton.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1912.  6s. 

T  N  several  well-remembered  tales  of  youthful  adven- 
ture  there  was  a  reef ;  we  knew  it  as  the  point 
which  the  vessel  must  strike  before  a  few  members 
of  the  crew  could  land  on  the  lonely  island.  To  the 
sailors  it  had  truly  been  hidden  from  sight,  but  to  us 
it  had  a  definite  position  which  we  could  have  marked 
on  any  chart.  .  It  would  have  been,  in  fact,  the  first 
thing  to  be  set  down  on  a  map  of  our  own  making. 
Unfortunately,  a  study  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  novel 
gives  no  such  sense  of  certainty,  and  in  the  end 
grave  doubts  are  left  as  to  the  point  at  which 
the  lives  of  certain  of  her  characters  struck  the 
submerged  rocks.  To  start  with,  she  shows  us 
one  Darrow  travelling  to  Paris,  and  in  great 
dudgeon  because  his  affair  with  Anna  Leath  is  not 
going  smoothly.  On  the  way  he  meets  Sophy  Viner, 
a  young  woman  who  among  several  charms  reckons 
those  of  being  without  money  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  without  friends.  As  her  chief  desire  is  to 
see  life  in  a  mild  way  and  her  outlook  is  not 
bounded  by  the  conventions,  it  follows  in  the  most 
natural  manner  that  they  elect  to  stay  at  the  same 
hotel  while  he  acts  as  her  guide  and  protector.  Only 
when  a  wet  day  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  see 
any  more  of  the  sights  of  Paris  did  their  relations 
depart  from  an  unconventionally  proper  course.  With 
Darrow's  return  to  London  the  incident  closed  in  an 
apparently  tranquil  manner.  The  couple  make  their 
next  appearance  at  the  house  .of  Anna  Leath,  who  is 
a  widow  with  a  step-son  and  a  daughter,  and  to  the 
latter  of  these  Sophy  has  by  some  strange  chance  been 
appointed  governess.  Darrow  in  the  meanwhile  has 
made  up  his  difference  with  Anna,  whom  he  expects 
to  marry  shortly,  and  his  dismay  at  finding  her  in 
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company  with  the  partner  of  his  Paris  adventure  is 
considerable.  Various  questions  of  honour  disturb  his 
mind,  but  the  final  blow  comes  when  Sophy's  engage- 
ment to  young  Leath  is  announced,  and,  as  neither  of 
the  transgressors  feels  capable  of  keeping  up  the  decep- 
tion for  any  length  of  time,  a  general  confession  follows, 
with  results  disastrous  both  to  them  and  to  the  innocent 
parties. 

The  author  has  certainly  shown  considerable  skill  in 
presenting  the  mental  states  of  the  persons  concerned, 
but  the  interest  would:  be  greater  had  they  not  reached 
their  position  by  such  haphazard  means,  for  the  tragedy 
upon  which  an  open  verdict  must  be  returned  is  always 
unsatisfactory.  In  ancient  Greece  the  way  was  always 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  gods ;  but  with  Shakespeare 
came  the  idea  that  sins  are  like  birds  which  on  their 
own  wings  come  home  to  roost.  Our  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Wharton  is  that  though  she  gives  us  chapter 
after  chapter  of  delightfully  written  prose,  they  contain 
no  hint  of  her  own  theory  of  tragedy.  Of  course  the 
whole  imbroglio  is  started  by  yielding  to  temptation  on 
a  wet  day  in  Paris,  but  neither  materially  nor  mentally 
would  either  Darrow  or  Sophy  have  suffered  for 
it  had  it  not  been  for  coincidences  which  we  can  only 
regard  as  amazing.  Had  the  girl,  for  instance,  ob- 
tained a  post  in  any  other  family,  or  become  engaged 
to  any  other  nice  boy,  her  career  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  highly  successful,  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  sign  that  her  conscience  would  have  troubled 
her  or  that  her  affection  for  her  former  lover  would 
have  ever  played  a  part  in  her  life  except  as  a  pleasant 
memory.  Another  treatment  of  the  story  might  have 
shown  that  she  came  on  the  reef  because  she  was 
wandering  across  France  in  a  way  dangerous  to  any 
young  woman,  but  this  would  go  no  further  towards 
explaining  the  unhappy  chances  which  followed,  and 
the  author  would  therefore  have  done  no  better  by 
adopting  the  modern  economic  theory  of  tragedy.  In 
the  end  we  are  forced  to  think  that  the  fates  were  ex- 
excessively  unkind  and  got  in  their  blows  with  rare 
shrewdness,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  making  a  plot  for  the 
story.  Of  the  author's  masterly  and  merciless  analysis 
of  human  temperaments  we  could  say  much,  but  the 
abnormal  circumstances  in  which  the  characters  are 
placed  prevents  the  novel  as  a  whole  from  making  good 
a  claim  to  serious  consideration.  Mrs.  Wharton  could 
do  much  better  work  than  this,  for  she  has  style  and 
understanding. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

"  Christmas :  its  Ritual  and  Tradition."    By  Clement 
A.  Miles.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1912.  10s.  6d. 

CHRISTMAS  was  the  most  Catholic  of  festivals, 
because  it  was  the  most  universal,  because  every 
Christian  strove  to  make  to  it  his  offering.  Catholi- 
cism has  passed  far  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  people 
than  Protestantism  has  ever  penetrated.  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  great  Catholic  festival  of  Christ- 
mas reflects  the  traditions,  the  jokes,  nay,  even  the 
buffoonery  and  vulgarity  of  the  Christian  democracy  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  us  that, 
while  an  effort  "  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  the  origin 
of  the  pagan  elements  that  have  mingled  with  the 
Church's  feast  of  the  Nativity  "  may  be  of  interest,  it  is 
idle  and  perhaps  mischievous.  If  we  have  lost  the  faith 
of  our  mediaeval  ancestors,  it  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
label  them  as  semi-pagans.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  an  execution  or  a  sacrifice  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
morrice  dances.  In  our  view  their  true  explanation,  as 
the  word  morrice  (Moorish)  shows,  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  crusades.  In  the  present  Volume  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting,  but  its  author  would  have 
understood  his  own  part  of  his  subject  better  if  he  had 
studied  the  way  in  which  the  Christmas  festival  of 
mediaeval  England  was  arranged.  Like  the  May  Day 
revel  and  the  Easter  "game",  it  was  devised  and  paid 
for  in  the  assembly  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  parson 
and  the  parish  clerk  fixed  the  details  and  the  money  was 


collected  by  the  churchwardens.  The  whole  conception 
of  the  Christmas  revel  was  Christian  ;  but  it  was  the 
Christianity  of  the  countryside,  and  so  superior  per- 
sons, prelates  in  one  age,  scientists  in  another,  have 
ever  written  down  certain  of  its  phases  as  pagan. 

Accordingly  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author's  idea 
of  making  two  parts  in  a  book  about  Christmas  and 
labelling  one  part  the  "  Christian  Feast  "  and  the  other 
part  "  Pagan  Survivals  ".  The  Christmas  as  the 
Middle  Ages  left  it  to  us  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
when  Calvinists  or  French  freethinkers  drop  the  Chris- 
tian half,  the  pagan  half  at  the  same  moment  goes  by 
the  board.  But  while  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  plant  of  the  book,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
general  contents,  especially  for  the  account  of  Christ- 
mas carols  and  Christmas  poetry  in  all  lands.  For  the 
examples  of  the  French  and  German  carols  and  hymns 
of  the  post-Reformation  period  we  are  particularly  Mr. 
Miles'  debtors.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  German 
Lutheranism,  unlike  Scotch  Calvinism,  for  a  time  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
Christmas  feast.  Our  author  finds  the  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  "  Luther,  though  a  rebel,  was  no  puri- 
tan ".  "His  was  essentially  an  artistic  nature." 
There  may  be  truth  in  the  view.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  early  Lutherans  magnified  Christ- 
mas with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  glories  of  Easter  ; 
but  in  the  end  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  in  regard 
to  Christmas,  as  in  regard  to  everything  else,  struggled 
to  eliminate  the  fruits  of  Christian  civilisation.  The 
English  Christmas,  as  our  author  says,  has  perhaps 
never  recovered  the  puritan  proscription  ;  certainly  in 
that  age  died  the  roysterous  and  yet  educative  sports 
of  the  "  Boy  Bishop  "  and  the  "  Lord  of  Misrule  ". 

Mr.  Miles  says  that  there  is  no  outburst  of  English 
Christmas  carol  poetry  until  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
age  of  that  beautiful  carol, 

"  Lullay,  my  child,  and  slepe  ", 

and  he  connects  its  birth  with  the  literary  renaissance 
that  gave  us  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  ".  We  suspect, 
however,  that  the  English  carol  is  of  older  date.  That 
it  did  not  find  its  way  into  writing  before  that  age  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  made  no  appeal  to  the 
upper  class  until  after  the  days  of  the  Black  Death. 
Before  that  period  French  was  the  conversational  lan- 
guage of  upper-class  English  folk,  and  probably  the 
only  carols  that  they  appreciated  were  in  that  language. 


THEOLOGY. 

"  The  Ezra-Apocalypse."    By  G.  H.  Box  M.A.    London  :  Pitman 
1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  time  is  coming  when  a  knowledge  of  the  Apocryphal 
literature  will  be  considered  to  be  as  essential  for  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament  itself.  Too  long  "  hidden  away  "  and 
neglected  both  by  the  scholar  and  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
Apocrypha  is  now  being  restored  to  its  rightful  position  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  Bible,  and  recognised  as 
valuable  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  light 
which  it  has  to  throw  upon  the  New  Testament.  To  this 
book,  a  commentary  on  chapters  iii.-xiv.  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Esdras  in  our  English  Apocrypha,  Dr.  Sanday 
contributes  a,  preface  which  is  at  once  an  appreciation 
and  a  criticism— an  appreciation  of  the  religious  value 
and  interest  of  the  Ezra-Apocalypse  and  of  Mr.  Box's 
fine  scholarship,  and  a  criticism  of  his  division  of  the  work 
into  a  number  of  different  sources.  Dr.  Sanday  believes  the 
book  to  be  a  unity.  "  There  is  a  danger  ",  he  says,  "  of 
looking  for  too  much  logical  symmetry  and  consistency,  which 
is  more  to  be  expected  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  the 
West  than  in  that  of  the  East,  and  especially  in  subject- 
matter  of  this  kind,  where  many  heterogeneous  details  were 
handed  down  by  tradition  and  not  fitted  into  a  coherent 
scheme."  It  is  a  timely  warning,  but  Mr.  Box  has  the 
majority  of  critics  on  his  side.  The  Ezra-Apocalypse  is, 
in  some  respects,  unique:  written  after  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  New  Testament,  no  book  sets  the  Judaism  of  the  first 
century  in  a  nunc  favourable  light  or  displays  so  many  points 
of  contact  with  the  New  Testament.  Thoso  points,  together 
with    man}    parallels  from   the   Rabbinical  literature,  are 
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mentioned  in  the  careful  notes  which  accompany  Mr.  Box's 
translation  from  a  critically  revised  text. 

"  International  Critical  Commentary  :  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi 
and  Jonah."  By  Drs.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  P.  Smith  and 
Bewer.    Edinburgh :  Clark.    1912.  12s. 

This  volume  completes  the  series  of  commentaries  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  and  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of 
the  series.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  responsible  for  the  books  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  prophets  who  inspired  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple.  His  introduction  to  the  former  book 
is  on  orthodox  lines,  but  the  last  six  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Zechariah  are  ascribed  to  four  authors,  of  whom 
the  latest  wrote  about  the  j^ear  217  b.c.  The  chapters  on  the 
historic  background  of  the  two  prophecies  are  valuable  and 
instructive.  Dr.  Powis  Smith  deals  with  "  Malachi  ",  the 
anonymous  prophet.  He  is  orthodox  in  regarding  the  book 
as  a  unity,  and  in  placing  it  a  short  time  before  the  reforms 
of  Nehemiah  (circa  450  B.C.).  Dr.  Bewer  comments  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  Here  again  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  told  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  the  book 
is  a  unity.  Midrashic  in  character  and  post-exile  in  date, 
it  is  a  parable  rather  than  an  allegory  (G.  A.  Smith,  Cheyne 
and  others),  its  lesson  being  that  Yahwe's  love  is  for  the 
heathen  as  well  as  for  Israel,  and  that  it  is  Israel's  mission 
to  bring  true  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  qualities 
of  these  commentaries  are  now  so  well  known  amongst 
students  of  the  Bible  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  this  volume  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  American  scholarship. 

"International  Critical  Commentary:  Isaiah  I.  XXVII."  By 
6.  B.  Gray  D.D.    Edinburgh :  Clark.    1912.  12s. 

Of  the  making  of  many  books  on  Isaiah  there  seems  to  be 
no  end,  but  much  study  of  its  fascinating  problems  is  by  no 
means  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  The  former  of  two  volumes 
in  the  "  International  Critical  "  series  has  now  appeared. 
Its  author  is  Dr.  Gray,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  who 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  the  commentator  on  "  Numbers  " 
in  this  series.  Although  the  Book  of  Isaiah  has  received  so 
much  attention  lately  at  the  hands  of  critics,  their  conclusions 
are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  tentative,  and  much  work  remains 
to  be  done,  both  on  textual  and  on  historical  lines.  Dr.  Gray 
frankly  recognises  this  fact,  but  he  gives  us  useful  criteria 
for  distinguishing  the  words  of  Isaiah  from  the  additions  of 
later  writers,  a  tentative  history  of  the  growth  of  the  book, 
and  a  valuable  chapter  on  Isaiah  as  prophet  and  teacher.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  the  notes  and  exegesis  fulfil 
the  expectations  which  the  author's  previous  work  provoked. 

"  The  First  Twelve  Chapters  of  Isaiah."  By  Bev.  G.  S.  Hitchcock 
D.D.    London  :  Burns  and  Oates.    1912.    3s.  6d.  net. 

A  popular  little  book,  in  the  form  of  a  translation  with  a 
running  commentary,'  historical  and  exegetical,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar.  It  has  the  imprimatur  of  the  Vicar- 
General,  and  is,  therefore,  considered  by  those  who  are  in 
authority  to  be  a  "  safe  "  book  for  the  faithful  to  read. 
Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  publication  of  an  excel- 
lent little  book  such  as  this.  While  disagreeing  with  some 
of  its  contents,  we  welcome  it  as  a  sign  that  educated  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  are  not  only  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible,  but  encouraged  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it. 

"The  Immanence  of  God  in  Babbinical  Literature."  By  J.  Abel- 
son  D.Lit.    London :  Macmillan.    1912.    10s.  net. 

A  book  emanating  from  the  school  of  Liberal  Judaism  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  is  identified.  It 
is  an  attempt,  backed  by  much  learning  and  innumerable 
quotations  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  at  showing  how 
amid  the  puerilities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbis  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Immanence  is  frequently  and 
emphatically,  though  crudely  and  unsystematically,  stated. 
The  author  of  this  book  claims  for  Judaism  that  it  is  a 
mystical  religion  with  much  of  that  "inwardness  "  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity,  and 
defends  it  (with  some  success)  against  the  charge  of  insist- 
ing upon  the  transcendence  of  God  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
His  immanence. 

"Ihe  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  in  pre-Christian  Times.'' 
By  If .  Sarson  and  M.  A.  Phillips.  London  :  Longmans.  1912. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  authors  of  this  history  have  aimed  at  producing  a 
text-book  suitable  for  the  upper  forms  of  schools ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  might  be  used  there  with  advantage.  But  it  is 
much  more  than  a  school-book ;  it  could  be  studied  by  parents 
as  well  as  by  children.  ^_Miss,jj)arspn  and  Miss  Phillips 
are  well  read  in  ancient  history  and  know  how  to  illustrate 
their  Bibles  from  other  "books,  and  so  they  have  made  their 
narrative  interesting  alike  to  learned  and  unlearned.  They 


write  with  reverence  and  faith,  but  they  have  assimilated 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  old-fashioned 
readers  will  wince  at  the  amount  of  early  history  which  is 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  tradition  and  legend  ;  still  their 
work  is  far  more  constructive  than  destructive.  In  the  later 
chapters  the  Maccabean  period  is  described  rather  briefly, 
and  with  hardly  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  that  wonderful 
age  and  those  wonderful  heroes ;  but  we  have  never  read  a 
better  or  clearer  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  final 
absorption  of  Judaea  into  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

"The  Gospel  of  Freedom."  By  H.  D.  A.  Major.  London:  Fisher 
Unwin.    1912.    2s.  6d.  net. 

It  would  be  an  easy  criticism  to  say  there  is  more  freedom 
than  Gospel  in  this  collection  of  essays ;  nor  would  it  be  far 
wrong.  Mr.  Major  is  a  militant  Broad  Churchman  (or 
"  Modern  Churchman  ",  as  he  calls  himself)  ;  he  denounces 
ecclesiastical  narrowness,  and  claims  for  himself  and  his 
party  a  good  deal  of  latitude  as  to  the  amount  of  New 
Testament  history  and  Church  creeds  they  shall  accept.  But 
much  of  what  he  demands  in  the  body  of  his  book  would 
be  conceded  by  the  majority  of  intelligent  Churchmen, 
whether  "  modern  "  or  not,  and  it  is  mainly  in  his  preface 
that  the  most  disputable  statements  occur.  It  is  there  that 
he  refuses  to  "  identify  Christianity  with  aught  else  except 
the  spiritual  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Saviour",  and  main- 
tains that  "  those  who  hold  the  non-miraculous  mode  of 
Divine  Revelation  are  equally  orthodox  with  those  who  hold 
the  miraculous  mode  "  ;  surely  they  must  be  less  or  more — 
they  cannot  be  equally  orthodox ;  if  two  people  differ  as  to 
whether  a  miracle  did  or  did  not  occur  they  cannot  both  be 
equally  right.  We  read  the  book  through  and  were  com- 
forting ourselves  with  the  thought  that  Mr.  Major  was 
getting  more  reasonable  and  conservative  as  he  went  on ;  but 
then  we  remembered  with  a  sigh  that  an  author  always 
writes  his  preface  last. 

"  Signs  of  the  Times."  Sermons  delivered  in  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford.  By  E.  M.  Walker.  London  :  Macmillan.  1912. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Walker  belongs  to  the  class  of  Oxford  tutors  who 
read  widely,  think  clearly,  and  write  seldom ;  we  wish  that 
there  were  more  who,  when  they  do,  could  write  so  well  to 
the  purpose.  The  only  criticism  we  can  make  on  these 
sermons  is  that  there  are  so  few  of  them ;  for  they  are  really 
admirable.  Mr.  Walker  knows  how  to  speak  on  such  well- 
worn  subjects  as  the  English  Sunday  and  the  English  home, 
or  the  modern  drama,  without  uttering  platitudes ;  he  can 
warn  without  croaking.  His  criticism  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  dignified. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Moscow."    Painted  by  F.  de  Haenen.    Described  by  Henry  M. 
Grove.    London :  Black.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

"Siberia."    By  M.  P.  Price.    London:  Methuen.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

Neither  of  the  present  volumes  is  likely  to  add  much 
to  the  enlightenment  of  readers.  ' '  Moscow  "  is  a  nonde- 
script compilation  which  gives  a  lot  of  information  one 
would  naturally  look  for  elsewhere,  and  none  of  the  enter- 
tainment one  is  inclined  to  expect  from  it;  it  has  the 
dulness  of  a  guide-book  without  its  amplitude  and 
accuracy.  It  seems  curious  that  anyone  with  so  little 
sympathy  for  a  town,  so  sterile  an  understanding  of  its 
beauties,  and  so  poor  an  appreciation  of  its  people  should 
want  to  write  of  it  at  all.  Where  any  taste  is  expressed  it 
rather  irritates  by  its  woodenness  and  absence  of  all  per- 
sonal response,  as  when  that  little  miracle  of  the  bizarre, 
the  Church  of  S.  Basil,  is  described  as  "  a  really  wonderful 
building",  and  Repin's  marvellous  parable  in  paint  as  "  a 
most  revolting  picture  ".  The  Tretiakoff  Gallery  is  labelled 
as  "  well  worth  visiting  ",  but  no  one  would  gather  that 
it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  significant  collection 
of  art  in  Russia,  nor  is  the  least  conception  given  of  the 
men  whose  works  it  contains.  Verestchagin  is  no  doubt  a 
safe  person  to  speak  about,  but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
before  him  who  mean  more  to  Russia,  not  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned.  The  pictures  in  the  book  are  better  than 
the  letterpress,  but  they  give — especially  those  in  colour — 
an  impression  of  hard  atmosphere  which  is  far  from 
characteristic  of  Moscow,  especially  in  winter.  "The 
Coronation  of  the  Emperor"  gives  but  an  inadequate  con- 
ception of  that  splendid  pageant,  in  colour  such  a  gorgeous 
contrast  to  the  comparatively  sombre  ceremonial  of  West- 
minster, but  "  A  Scene  in  the  Kremlin  during  the  Corona- 
tion "  offers,  in  black  and  white,  an  admirable  rendering  of 
a  very  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  Price's  book  is  partly  a  gossipy  account  of  travel, 
partly  a  compilation   from  Blue-books  on  the  economic 
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present  and  future  of  Siberia,  and  the  relation  of  Mongolia 
to  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires.  Its  title  is  very 
much  too  big  for  it,  since  the  country  covered  does  not  even 
quite  include  the  basins  of  the  Irtish,  Ob,  and  Yenesei,  a 
fair  third  of  the  entire  country.  The  information  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  volume  seems  accurate  and  up  to  date, 
but  such  a  compilation  is  at  once  too  dry  for  the  ordinary 
reader  and  too  condensed  and  without  sufficient  authority 
for  the  student.  The  illustrations  are  quite  unhelpful, 
and  show  no  capacity  either  to  take  or  to  make  a  photograph. 

"  A  United  West  Indies."  By  the  Hon.  C.  Gideon  Murray.  London  : 
West  Strand  P ublishing  Company.    1912.    Is.  net. 

With  the  federation  of  Canada,  of  Australasia,  and  of 
South  Africa,  the  West  Indies  remains  the  only  group  in  the 
British  Empire  which  is  not  united.  Panama  has  made  the 
problem  of  their  future  urgent,  and  in  this  small  volume 
Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  who,  as  Administrator  of  S.  Vincent, 
has  exceptional  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  subject,  sets 
forth  his  idea  of  the  lines  along  which  unity  might  be 
achieved.  He  leaves  out  Jamaica  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  there  is  at  least  as  strong  a  case  for  the  federation  of 
the  West  Indies  without  Jamaica  as  there  was  for  the 
federation  of  Canada  without  Newfoundland  or  Australasia 
without  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Gideon  Murray  shows  how 
many  interests  the  islands  have  in  common,  and  with  how 
much  weightier  a  voice  they  would  speak  if  they  were  under 
a  federal  regime.  The  history  of  their  negotiations  for  a 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada  is  a  case  in  point.  His 
book  is  packed  with  facts  and  figures,  which  in  any  case 
would  make  it  useful  for  reference,  and  he  draws  up  a  scheme 
for  a  Constitution  which  affords  ample  evidence  that  his 
enthusiasm  is  practical,  not  academic.  The  time  has  come, 
in  his  opinion,  when  the  West  Indies  must  take  up  their 
destiny  and  shape  its  course.  Their  interests  have  never 
received  the  consideration  in  Imperial  counsels  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  history  and  position.  Mr.  Gideon 
Murray  simplifies  the  study  of  the  question  by  an  excellent 
sketch  map. 

" The  Dramatic  Works  of  S.  John  Hankin."    Three  vols.  London: 
Seeker.    1912.    25s.  net. 

This  is  a  really  beautiful  edition  of  Hankin,  and  it  is 
admirably  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Drinkwater.  The 
tradition  of  the  English  comedy  of  manners,  since  Sheridan, 
has  been  continued  in  the  plays  of  two  modern  dramatists 
— Wilde  and  Hankin.  Both  these  writers  aimed  at  restor- 
ing the  quality  of  "  style  "  to  English  prose  comedy.  Wilde 
already  numbers  his  many  beautiful  editions,  limited  and 
unlimited.  But  we  have  not  seen  an  tdition  of  Wilde 
that  pleases  us  so  much  as  this  new  ' '  limited  and  defini- 
tive "  edition  of  Hankin.  It  adds  appreciably  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  these  dramatic  authors  to  handle  them 
in  a  decent  form,  just  as  it  adds  appreciably  to  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Congreve  to  turn  over  the  plays  in  the  small 
brown  volumes  of  his  early  editions.  These  volumes  are 
more  than  a  Christmas  gift-book ;  but  they  are  certainly 
lucky  people  whose  friends  are  clever  enough  to  discover 
them  as  a  "  seasonable  "  present.  If  you  be  unacquainted 
with  Hankin  you  will  have  the  delight  of  reading  his  plays 
for  the  first  time — a  pleasure  we  would  only  too  willingly 
forfeit  our  own  experience  to  enjoy.  If  your  already 
know  the  plays,  you  will  have  the  deiight  of  possessing  them 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  matter. 

"The  Note-Books  of  Samuel  Butler."    Edited  by  Henry  resting 
Jones.    London :  Fifield.    1912.    6s.  net. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  kept  a  note-book 
like  these  of  Samuel  Butler.  We  do  not  think  at  random 
of  Mr.  Shaw  in  this  connexion.  The  two  men  respectively 
suggest  each  other.  Butler,  snapshotting  at  life,  is  per- 
petually delightful.  Ha  is  a  vigorously  intellectual  man 
whose  mind  is  so  logically  ordered  that  what  to  him  is 
most  obvious  is  for  his  hearers  an  agreeable  succession  of 
surprises.  If  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  note-book  anywhere,  it  will 
be  the  foundation  some  day  of  just  such  another  entertaining 
volume  as  this.  Butler,  for  reasons  that  are  here  sug- 
gested, is— or  was— the  idol  of  the  Fabian  Society.  *'  In 
his  own  department  the  greatest  English  writer  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ",  writes  Mr.  Shaw 
in  the  preface  to  "  Major  Barbara  ".  This  may  be  taken 
as  Mr.  Shaw's  very  handsome  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
he  undoubtedly  owes  to  the  author  of  "  Erewhon  ". 

The  last  five  volumes  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus' 
reprint  of  the  Works  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  have  appeared,  and 
with  them  the  edition  is  complete.  Wo  have  already 
reviewed  this  work  fully  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
than  that  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  simple  and  most 
thorough  efforts  of  any  publishing  firm  of  late  years  that 
has  dealt  with  the  English  classics.    Reprints  to-day  are 


too  often  of  a  "sumptuous",  "handsome"  or  even 
meretricious  character.  This  reprint,  moderate  in  price 
and  sound  in  workmanship,  shows  how  the  thing  really 
can  and  should  be  done.  The  reprint  should  last.  We 
dislike  the  thing  that  is  bought  for  a  long  railway  journey 
and  flung  away  with  the  newspaper  at  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

"  The  Pageant  of  English  Prose ",  edited  by  B.  M.  Leonard 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1912,  2s  6d.),  is  a  careful  and  inte- 
resting collection  of  passages  from  the  writings  of  John  De 
Trevisa  to  Oscar  Wilde,  some  six  centuries  of  our  literature. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  has  been  done  capitally.  One 
is  glad  to  have  Leigh  Hunt's  account  of  the  burning  of 
Shelley's  body,  which  is  much  less  familiar  than  Trelawny'a 
yet  perhaps  equally  good. 

"  Our  Flag  "  —  the  organ  of  the  National  Unionist  Asso- 
ciations— for  December  is  a  particularly  bright  and  effective 
issue.  Mr.  Forster  Eraser  gives  a  character  study  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  the  front-page  cartoon  shows  Mr.  Asquith 
at  the  wicket.  The  ball  "21  "  has  struck  his  middle  stump. 
He  does  not  play  "  cricket  ",  so  shouts:  "  Yah!  Not  out! 
Trial  Ball !  " 

Messrs.  Thomas  de  la  Rue's  Diaries,  with  their  always 
useful  Index,  are  issued  in  as  great  variety  as  ever  to  suit 
all  pockets,  both  as  to  size  and  cost.  The  "  Onoto  "  is  not 
only  an  excellent  diary,  but  a  compendium  of  information, 
for  business  men  and  sportsmen  alike. 


"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Decembre. 

Signor  Ferrero  publishes  the  first  part  of  an  ingenious 
and  attractive  Socratic  dialogue  entitled  "  Entre  les  deux 
mondes  ".  The  scene  is  laid  on  a  liner  travelling  from 
Rio  to  Europe,  and  except  for  the  opening  section — a 
rhetorical  farewell  to  Rio — the  writing  is  marked  by  a  fine 
irony.  Apart  from  M.  Ferrero  himself  and  a  French 
Jewess  married  to  a  New  York  banker  from  Poland,  the 
persons  of  the  dialogue  are  South  Americans  by  birth  or 
residence.  The  nominal  subject  is  beauty  and  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  canon  of  art,  but  what  these  Latin  or 
Latinised  people  are  really  discussing  is  Teutonic  civilisa- 
tion. The  link  is  found  in  the  things  whose  beauty  or 
ugliness  is  under  discussion.  They  are  New  York — the 
intestine  of  America,  as  one  of  the  speakers  put  it — and 
"  Hamlet  ".  The  criticism  of  "  Hamlet  "  from  the  severely 
classic  point  of  view  is  extremely  well  done.  The  argument 
that  either  Hamlet  would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  so 
excluded  his  uncle  or  else  must  have  renounced  the  succes- 
sion and  so  abandoned  his  father — either  alternative  making 
the  tragedy  impossible — is  quite  Greek.  M.  de  Segur  con- 
tinues his  valuable  study  of  the  collapse  Of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy.  The  present  article  deals  with  the  fall  of 
Necker. 


Notice. — The  contents  of  last  week  contained  an  item, 
"  A  Denial  and  an  Ajsology.  By  S.  Gissing  Skelton  ".  The 
denial  referred  to  Mr.  Skelton's  letter :  the  apology  was  in 
the  editorial  note.  There  was,  of  course,  no  apology  by  Mr. 
Skelton,  nor  could  be.  This  is  put  in  to  avoid  any  miscon- 
ception. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  778. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

{{LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  "floe;    ,  DNDON,  E.C. 

NVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  -     -     -     -  £100,000,000. 


THE    H.OW  PREMIUMS 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  Its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party.  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

fhe  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  oarticulars  or  all  classes  of  Insurano)  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
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Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  6  CENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 
I.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 

In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  MEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICE!  :    66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C* 


ST.  PETER'S  SCHOOL,  YORK. 

A HEADMASTER  is  required  to  take  office  either  in 
Janusry  or  after  Easter.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  Men  ber  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  Holy  Orders.    Applications  must  be  lodged  before  January  10. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Duncombe  Place,  York. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

p  repare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


BARR'S 


CASH  CLEARANCE 
SALE  OF 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Including;  DAFFODILS,  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  POLYANTHUS  NAR- 
CISSI, IRISES,  &c,  for  the  Greenhouse,  Flower  Garden  and  to 
naturalise  in  Shrubberies,  Wild  Gardens,  and  in  Grass. 

AT    GREATLY    REDUCED  PRICES. 

BULBS  IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 
EARLY  ORDERS  INVITED,  AS  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED. 
DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


BARB  &  SOUS,  11, 12  A  13  King  Street,  CoveRt  Garden,  London. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

R  EDH  ILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  In  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part-payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C. 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 

HUNDREDS  OF  HOMES 

WILL  BE 

WITHOUT  FOOD  or  FIRE 

ON   CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


PRAY  HELP 


THE   CHURCH  ARMY 

to  give  to  these  poor  people,  and  the  hundreds  of  inmates  of  our 
many  Homes  throughout  the  land,  some  of  the  JOY  of  the  Season. 

For  this  purpose,  GIFTS  of  meat,  groceries,  vegetables,  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  coals,  blankets,  toys,  warm  clothing  (new  or  partly 
worn),  and  other  things  suited  to  the  time  of  year,  or  MONEY  to 
buy  them,  most  gratefully  received  at  the  CHURCH  ARMY  HEAD- 
QUARTERS,  55  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to 
Prebendary  CARLILE,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary. 

ARTS   and   CRAFTS    EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
(COMM.  WALTER  CRANE,  President.) 
TENTH  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.    10  to  6.    Admission  is. 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  51a  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Mental  or 
Thy  steal 
Fatigue 


Of  Chemists. 
1/6  and  3/- 
per  tin. 

ALLEN 
and 
HANBURY3 

Ltd., 
Lombard  St., 

London. 


When  brain  or  body  is  weary 
the  digestive  powers  are  weakened 
and  distaste  for  ordinary  food  is 
often  experienced.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  'Allenburys' 
DIET  is  especially  valuable.  It 
is  pleasant  to  take,  easily  digested 
and  assimilated,  and  speedily  re- 
storative. Thus  it  helps  the  system 
to  recover  tone  and  vigour.  Made 
in  a  Minute — add  boiling  water 
only. 

Large  Sample 
will  be  sent  for  3d.  Stamps. 


JUDGES  OF  GOOD  WINE 

Should  write  to-day  for  "Downman's 
Bulletin,"  which  contains  a  first-hand 
Report  on  the  1912  Vintage;  a  Letter  to 
a  Lady  on  Moselle ;  an  article  on  Decanters ; 
and  particulars  of  200  kinds  of  wines  and 
liqueurs  (including  Japanese  Sake)  all  fine 
and  pure,  but  none  dear. 


FRANCIS  DOWNMAN, 

Wine  Merchant, 
62  Dean  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W 
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By  COMPTON  MACKENZIE 

With  Thirty  Illustrations  in  Line  and  Colour  by 
J.   R.  MONSELL. 

A  New  Book  of 
Children's  Verse 
by  the  Author  of  "Carnival." 

Saturday  Review. — "If  we  may  judge  by  ourselves, 
not  only  the  children,  but  the  grown  =  ups  of  the  family 
will  be  enchanted  by  this  quite  delightful  and  really 
first-rate  book." 

Daily  Mali.  —  "Pride  of  place  must  go  to  'Kensington 
Rhymes.'  " 

Observer.—"  By  far  the  best  rhymes  of  the  year  are 
•  Kensington  Rhymes.'  " 

Crown  Quarto.    Price  5/-  net. 

MARTIN  SECKER  PUBLISHER 
NUMBER   FIVE  JOHN  STREET  ADELPHI 


Now  Ready.    Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PBOGRA3IMJE 

THE  SCHEME  of  the  UNIONIST 
SOCIAL     REFORM  COMMITTEE 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P 


What  the  daily  papers  say  of  the  scheme: 

The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Standard  in  a  notice  of  the  scheme  says: — "The  whole  is 
furnished  with  a  thoughtful  and  illuminative  introduction  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 

'The  Liverpool  Courier  says  : — "A  very  clear  statement  of  Unionist 
policy." 

The  Western  Mail  says  :— "  A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day." 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 
LONDON :   WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Roger  of  Sicily  and  the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  1016-1154 

(Edmund  Curtis).    Putnams.    5«.  net. 
General  Booth  (George  S.  Railton).      Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Isles  of  Flame  (M.  E,  M.  Donaldson).    Paisley  :  Gardner. 

bs,  net. 

Joan  Maclean's  Real  Stories  (Karlott  Blosse).    Drane.    3s.  6(7. 
The  Dawn  of  Day  :  Volume  for  1912.    S.P.C.K.  Is. 

History. 

The  Victoria  History  of  Hampshire  and  the  Iele  of  Wight 
(edited  by  William  Page).  Vols.  III.  to  V.  Constable. 
31«.  fx/,  net  each. 

Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West  (Katharine  Coman).  Mac- 
millan.    Two  vols.    17s.  net. 

Reference  Books. 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  the  Privy  Council,  Knightage,  and  Conipanion- 
age  (Sir  Bernard  Burke  and  Ashvvorth  P.  Burke).  Harrison. 
42.?.  net. 

Whitaker's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionage, 
5s.  net;  Whitaker's  Almanack,  2s.  6c/.  net;  The  Inter- 
national Whitaker,  2s.  net.  Whitaker. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
Guide  to  Promotion  for  Officers  in  Subject  (a)  (i)  Regimental 

Duties  (Major  R.  F.  Legge).    Gale  and  Polden.    4s.  net. 
The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  ;  The  Hand 

of  Ethelberta ;  Desperate  Remedies.     Macmillarr.    7s.  6d. 

net  each. 

The  Future  of  England  (Hon.  George  Peel).  Macmillan.  Is. 
net. 

Undine  (F.  de  la  Motte  Fouque).  Translated  by  Edmund  Go6se. 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Pageant  of  English  Prose  (edited  by  R.  M.  Leonard). 

Frowde.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  (Alexandre  Dumas).    2  Vols.  ;  Pendant 

1'Exil  (Victor  Hugo) ;  Lettree  a  la  Fiancee  (Victor  Hugo). 

Nelson,  Is.  net  each. 
The  Technique  of  Bernard  Shaw's  Plays  (Augustin  Ha-moii). 

Translated  by  Frank  Maurice  Daniel.    2s.  net. 
Some  Notes  on  Books  and  Printing  (Charles  T.  Jacobi).  Chiswick 

Press.    6s.  net. 

The  inferno  (August  Strindberg).    Translated  by  Claud  Field. 

Rider.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Berlin  and  its  Environs  (Karl  Baedeker).    Fisher  Unwin.  3s. 

net. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Sunny  Clime  (By  M.  E.  W.).  Simpkin. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Last  Century  in  Europe,  1814-1910  (C.  E.  M.  Hawkesworth). 

Arnold.    5s.  net. 
Erckmann-Chatrian — LTnvasion ;  ou  Le  fou  Yegof  (edited  with 

Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  A.  Wilson-Green),  3s.;  Plato — Ion 

(with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  M:  Macgregor),  2s. 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

Travel. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Somerset  (Edward  Hutton).  Mac- 
millan.   5s.  net. 

Madrolle's  Guide  Books — Northern  China,  Korea.  Hachette. 
15s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Agate  Lamp  (Eva  Gore-Booth).    Longmans.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Spring  Notes  and  Other  Poems  (Susan  Bostock).  Lynwood. 
2s.  6c?.  net. 

Poems  (Lucy  Masterman),  3s.  6c?.  net;  Deborah  (Lascelles  Aber- 

crombie),  2s.  6d.  net.  Lane. 
Ribbons  and  Laces  (Helen  Taylor).    Routledge.    Is.  net. 
On  the  Way  to  Willowdale  (Robert  Loveman).  Lippincott. 

$1.00. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — L'Action  Nationale, 
2  //•.  50 ;  The  Charity  Organisation  Review,  6d. ;  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  3  jr. ;  the  North  American  Review,  Is.  net ; 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net;  Mercure  de  France,  1  fr.  50. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Maj  lair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 


LAM  LEY  &  CO.,    Di8coPrb.^9rcr8  ~Mr 

1,  S,  and  6  EXHIBITION  ROAD,  S.W. 

The  resort  of  Students  and  Book-lovers  for  nearly  40  years.  Interesting 
and  out-of-the-way  books,  both  old  and  new.    Christmas  Catalogue 
sent  on  application,  post  free.    Two  popular  Children's  Books  : — 
THE  LORD  OF  THE  DEER.    By  H.  H.  I1AKROD.    3s.  bi.  net. 
TIPTAIL.   By  TERTIA  BENNETT,   as.  6d. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  PUTUMAYO : 

THE  DEVIL'S  PARADISE. 

Travels  in  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Region  and  an  Account  of  the 
Atrocities  committed  upon  the  Indians  therein.  By  W.  E. 
HARDEN  BURG,  C.E.  Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  REGINALD  ENOCK,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Map  and  many 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d.  net. 

An  account  of  the  travels  of  Mr.  Hardenburg  on  the  Putumayo 
River,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  in  territory  disputed  by  Peru 
and  Columbia,  which  brought  to  notice  the  terrible  atrocities  inflicted 
upon  the  Indians  of  the  region  by  the  rubber  gatherers.  Apart  from 
its  value  as  an  account  of  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the  exposure  of 
the  occurrences,  the  book  forms  an  interesting  description  of  life  and 
travel  in  one  of  the  least-known  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  heart  of 
South  America.  Essential  portions  of  the  Foreign  Office  Report  by 
Consul  Sir  Roger  Casement  are  included,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable, 
if  terrible  record  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
history  of  commerce. 

THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

By  ARNOLD  WRIGHT  and  THOMAS  H.  REID.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  ios.  6d.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  an  area  which  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  in  government  that  the  modern  world  has 
seen.  How  the  great  task  of  civilizaiion  embodied  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  was  accomplished  is  told  in  detail 
by  the  authors. 

SKI-RUNS  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS. 

By  F.  F.  ROGET,  S.A.C.  With  Maps,  Pen-and-ink  Illustra- 
tions, and  Colour  Drawings  by  L.  M.  CRISP,    ios.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  new  book  upon  a  novel  subject.  The  author  was  the 
first  in  daring  to  explore  systematically  the  Swiss  glacier  and  peak 
world  under  winter  conditions. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN 
WAUGH. 

By  ROSA  WAUGH/  With  an  Introduction  by  LORD 
ALVERSTONE  and  8  Illustrations.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  authoritative  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

THE   WORKS   OF  RICHARD 
MIDDLETON. 

Cloth,  5s.  net  per  volume. 

1.  POEMS  AND  SONGS.    (First  Series.) 

2.  THE  GHOST  SHIP,  and  other  stories. 

3.  POEMS  AND  SONGS.    (Second  Series.) 

4.  THE  DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY. 

THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK. 

By  EDWIN  CANNAN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  London.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  net. 

"  Professor  Carman's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  sound  thinking  on  economic 
questions.  The  present  volume  is  largely  a  study  in  the  science  of  economics  in 
relation  to  political  spheres."— Methodist  Times. 

FROM  A  PEDAGOGUE'S 
SKETCH-BOOK. 

By  FRANCIS  R.  G.  DUCKWORTH.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  late  Headmaster  of  Dover 
College.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Duckworth  writes  of  what  he  knows,  depicting  scenes  and  matters  typical  of 
those  in  which  he  has  himself  played  a  part.  A  keen  observer,  and  dowered  with 
sympathy,  and  constructive  ability,  he  has  turned  his  ample  material  to  excellent 
account."— Athtnaum. 

A  DOWNLAND  CORNER. 

By  VICTOR  L.  WHITECHURCH,  Author  of  «  The  Canon  in 
Residence."    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Village  lives  and  scenes  are  depicted  faithfully  and  naturally,  and 
from  the  humorist's  point  of  view. 

M.A.B.  (Mainly  About  Books). 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Book-lovers.  A  specimen  copy  of 
the  December  issue,  containing  an  article  on  "  The  Christmas 
Tree  and  its  History,"  by  C.  A.  MILES,  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
request  to  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


At  all  Booksellers. 
T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  Lond 


Macm Mian's  New  Books 

George  Frederic  Watts,    vols.  i.  and 

II. :  The  Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life.  By 
M.   S.   WATTS.     Vol.   III.   The    Writings  of 

G.  F.  Watts.  With  39  Photogravure  Plates.  Three 
Vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — "A  careful  and  conscientious 
piece  of  work,  written  with  keen  sympathy,  and  giving  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  one  whose  ideals  were  the  highest  and  who  did 
splendid  work  for  his  day  and  generation.  .  .  .  Will  rank  high 
among  biographies  of  recent  years." 

Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  STEPHEN  PAGET  and  J.  M.  CAMPBELL  CRUM. 
With  an  Introduction  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  8vo.15s.net. 
7 he  Evening  Standard. — "  This  volume  contains  barely 

four  hundred  pages,  and  they  are  all  worth  reading.  .  .  . 

Closing  the  book,  we  feel  that  here  a  good  work  has  been  well 

done." 

Further  Reminiscences  of  H.  M. 
Hyndman.   8v0.  15s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.    NEW  VOL. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Somer- 
set. By  EDWARD  HUTTON.  Illustrated  by  Nelly 
Erichsen.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

DR.    SVEN   HE  DIN'S    NEW  BOOK. 
From  Pole  tO  Pole.    A  Book  for  Young  People. 
By  Dr.  SVEN  HEDIN.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "  A  rich  treasure-house  of  information  about 
everything  of  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  including 
full  accounts  of  other  travellers  and  explorers  from  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  and  for  the  most  part  it  has 
the  first  hand  touch  of  the  real  traveller." 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 
Foundations.  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in 
Terms  of  Modern  Thought.  By  SEVEN  OXFORD 
MEN  :  B.  H.  Streeter,  R.  Brook,  W.  H.  Moberly,  R.  G. 
Parsons,  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  N.  S.  Talbot,  W.  Temple. 
8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Athenceum. — "  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  interesting, 
very  readable,  and  in  some  parts  of  it,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
deal  more.  Many,  we  hope,  will  profit  by  Mr.  Talbot's  picture 
of  present-day  conditions,  and  more  will  discuss  the  debatable 
topics  raised  by  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Temple,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson. 

Monumental  Java.  By  j.  f.  scheltema, 

M.A.  With  Illustrations,  and  Vignettes  after  Drawings 
of  Javanese  Chandi  Ornament  by  the  Author.  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The    Pagan    Tribes    of  Borneo. 

A  Description  of  their  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual 
Condition,  with  some  Discussion  of  their  Ethnic  Relations. 
By  CHARLES  HOSE,  D.Sc,  formerly  Divisional  Presi- 
dent and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Sarawak, 
and  WILLIAM  McDOUGALL,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  the  Races  of 
Borneo  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  4  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour,  over  200  full-page  collotypes,  and  many 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  vols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 
The  Globe.  —  "A  superb  monograph  on  a  most  interesting 

race,  and  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  facts  for  the  geographer  and 

the  ethnologist." 

Mr.  ti.  O.  Wells's  Most.  Successful  Novel. 
Marriage.  (21st  Thousand.)  6s. 

Folk  Tales  of  Breffny.  By  Miss  b.  hunt. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Globe. — "  We  have  never  come  across  a  collection  of 
folk-lore  which  can  have  lost  so  little  in  transcription  as  these 
deliciously  told  stories  of  Breffny." 

The  Reef.  By  EDITH  WHARTON.  Author  of 
"  The  House  of  Mirth,"  ccc.  6s. 
Punch. — "The  whole  book  is  delightful,  illuminating, 
fragrant,  sympathetic.  It  is  the  author  of  '  The  House  of 
Mirth '  at  her  best,  and  that  best  has  long  ago  placed  her  in  the 
small  front  rank  of  contemporary  novelists." 

James  Lane  Allen's  New  Book. 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze,  or  a  Portrait 

of  a  Girl.    A  Pastoral  of  the  City.  6s. 
The  Evening  Slanda>-d. — "  A  charming  little  fantasy  of 
the  emotions." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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MY  LIF 

E  AMONG  THE 

WILD  B 

IRDS  IN  SPAIN 

BY  COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER. 

Size  9[  in.  by  7  in.  428  pp.  Elegantly  bound.  21s.  net. 

A  CHARMING  BOOK.  Tbe  numerous  original  illustrations — many  of  them  from  Sketches  made 
on  the  spot  by  the  Author— as  well  as  the  beautiful  Plates  will  be  found  a  never  failing  source  of 
interest.    Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found  a  novel  diagram  of  Limestone  Cliff,   a  nesting 

station  of  the  Bearded  Vulture. 


COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  Journal  of 
Natural  History  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  book  is  a  record  of  his  discoveries,  his  adventures  and 
his  Impressions  among  the  birds  whose  habitat  is  the  wilds  of  Andalucia.    His  notes  are  illustrated  by  sketches 

which  he  himself  made  on  the  spot. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface.      Contents.      List  of  Illustrations. 
I.— Getting  Ready. 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II- 
III.- 


Chapter  I. 
„  II.- 


Chapter  I. 
„  II. 


Chapter  I.- 
„  II. 
„  HI- 


Chapter  I. 
„  II. 


Chapter  I. 

„  II- 
„  III. 
„  IV.- 

„  v.. 


-The  Study  of  Wild  Birds. 
-Travel  and  Equipment. 
-Sketching  and  Photography. 


Chapter  IV.—  On  Climbing  in  General. 
V. — Tree  Climbing. 
VI.— Cliff  Climbing. 

II. — In  a  Spanish  Laguna. 

-A  Day  in  the  Laguna.  I  Chapter  III. — The  Common  Crane. 

-The  Harriers. 

III. — Across  the  Plains. 

-A  Ride  across  the  Vega.  I  Chapter  III.— The  Little  Bustard. 

—The  Great  Bustard. 

IV.— Through  the  Woodlands. 

-A  Day  in  the  Cork  Woods.      I  Chapter  IV. — The  White-shouldered 
-The  Kites  and  Hawks.  Eagle. 
-The   Booted   Eagle  and  the  I 

Snake  Eagle.  |       ,,      V.— The  Black  Vulture. 

V.— Along  the  Sea-Cliffs. 

-A  Ride  to  Trafalgar.  I  Chapter  III.— The  Osprey. 

-The  Common  Raven. 

VI.— Amid  the  Sierras. 


-A  Day  in  the  Lower  Sierra. 
-The  Lesser  Birds  of  the  Sierra. 
-In  the  Upper  Sierra. 
-The  Eagle  Owl. 
-Bonelli's  Eagle. 


Chapter  VI. — The  Golden  Eagle. 

,,    VII. — The   Egyptian   Vulture  or 

Neophron. 
„  VIII.— The  Griffon  Vulture, 
it     IX. — The  Bearded  Vulture. 


Chapter  X.— The  Bearded  Vulture  {continued). 


5j§ 


To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  or  direct  from  tbe  Publishers— 

JOHN   BALE,   SONS   &   DANIELSSON,  LTD., 

GREAT   TITCHFIELD   STREET,    OXFORD   STREET,    LONDON,  W. 
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The  KING  of  XMAS  NUMBERS. 


TUNC  H 

ALMANACK 

FULL  of  Humorous  Sketches  and 
Pictures,  and  with  a  fine  Double- 
Page  Cartoon  in  colours 

MR.  PUNCH'S 

RUSSIAN  BALLET 

Obtainable  of  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers  everywhere. 
PRICE  SIXPENCE 


BOOK  OF  THE  DAY 

A  new  feature  every  evening  in 


It  appeals  both  to  the  read- 
ing public  and  to  the  publishers. 


SPECIAL  LITERARY  PAGES 
WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY. 

The  Globe,  oldest  and  best  evening  newspaper. 
Id.  Id. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 
Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Talus  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  most  amusing  Card  Game  for  the  Holidays. 

READY  NOW. 
Price  1/-  net ;  i/i§  post  free. 
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"COON-CAN 

By  W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    "'Saturday'  Bridge." 


"Coon-Can"  is  the  newest  and  most  amusing  of 
card  games.  It  is  easy  to  learn,  but  play  may 
 involve  the  exercise  of  much  skill.  

WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHINU  CO.,  Ltd., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  WITNESS 

(Conducted  by  the  Editor  and  Staff  of  "  THE  EYE-WITNESS." 
Edited  by  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 


THE  POLITICIANS'  THREAT. 
COMMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
TREASON  ON  THE  RAILWAY  LINES. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  MR.  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL.    By  JuNWS. 
A  WARNING  TO  YOUNG  GENIUS.    By  H.  Belloc. 
ON  GOING  TO  PRESS.    By  Norman  Keith. 
HOW  TO  WRITE  A  REVIEW.    By  J.  C.  Squire. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton.    III.    A  Song 
of  Songs. 

MR.  GALSWORTHY'S  PLAYS.    By  Desmond  MacCarthv. 

HENRY  MAITLAND.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

MR.  MAX  BEERBOHMS  PARODIES.   By  G.  S.  Street. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE  CITY.    By  F.  W.  S. 

IS  PARLIAMENT  USELESS?   By  George  Lanseurv. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices:  9  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  "  '  Saturday  '  Bridge  "  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  lid.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  booh  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  6nd  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
•«  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  bronchitis, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Always  ask  for  and 
tee  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
OHIorodyno 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
1  1 4,  a  9,  4/6. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHOEA  and  other  bowel  complaint* 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acU 
like  a  charm  ;  it>  soothing  and  restoring  effects 
are  coually  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  iteffec- 
tu.i'ly  cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION, 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 


NEW  CENTRAL  OMNIBUS. 


L.G.O.  AGREEMENT  SANCTIONED. 


7K2 


THE  First  Orfunary  General  Meeting  of  tho  New  Central  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  presiding. 

The  'Secretary  (Mr.  W.  D.  Howieson,  F.S.A.A.)  having  read  the  notice 
calling  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  :  You  will  see  from  the  uccounts  that  the  profits  up  to  January  3 
last  amounted  to  £1465.  These  profits  were  earned  by  the  London  Central 
Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  on  behalf  of  this  company,  but  as  they 
accrued  duo  before  the  registration  of  your  company  they  must  be 
treated  as  capital,  and  we  nave  accordingly  applied  them  to  writing 
down  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  expenses.  For  the  period  from 
January  5  to  September  30— nearly  nine  months — the  profit  on  revenua 
account  amounted  to  £6305  10s.  lOd.  Adding  to  this  the  transfer  fees, 
discount  and  interest,  the  total  profits  available  are  £6637  12s.  4d. 
On  the  whole  I  think  that  the  profits  give  cause  for  congratulation.  There 
is  one  point  which  I  particularly  wish  to  refer  to — taat  the  profits  per 
'bus  in  service  for  the  period  of  nine  months  under  review  amount  to 
a  6um  exceeding  £2C0  per  'bus  per  annum,  which  compares  favourably 
with  the  estimate  your  directors  made  in  their  calculations  referred  to 
in  the  prospectus  issued  last  January;  and  thie,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  fleets — an 
expense  which  would  not  recur  in  the  future.  Out  of  the  available 
profit  of  £6637  12s.  4d.  the  directors  propose  to  declare  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  1\  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  £3573,  to  write  a, 
further  sum  of  £870  16s.  off  preliminary  expenses,  and  to  carry  over  tho 
balance  of  £2192  16s.  4d.   I  now  move  that  the  report  be  udopted. 

Mr.  Thurgood  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  then  held  to  consider  the  new 
scheme. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  agreement  pro 
vides  in  the  first  place  that  this  company  should  hire  out  to  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  100  omnibuses  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
passengers.  The  'buses  are  to  remain  the  property  of  this  company, 
they  are  to  be  run  in  the  name  of  this  company,  and  licensed  in  the 
name  of  this  company.  Our  omnibuses  are  to  be  maintained  in  tho 
best  running  order  and  in  all  respects  up  to  date.  Apart  from  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  sums,  the  London  General  are  to  pay  this  company  for 
the  hire  of  this  fleet  of  100  omnibuses  a  sum  equal  to  that  proportion 
of  the  net  trading  profits  of  the  London  General,  as  certified  by  their 
auditors,  which  the  seating  accommodation  of  the  hundred  omnibuses 
of  this  company  (agreed  to  be  3400)  bears  to  the  seating  accommodation 
of  the  motor-onmibuses  owned  and  run  continuously  by  the  London 
General,  or  a  sum  of  £8000,  at  the  option  of  this  company.  Provision 
is  made  that  this  company  is  to  exercise  this  option  once  in  every  three 
years;  so  that  if  the  option  to  accept  a  proportion  of  the  profits  is  made 
after  the  trading  results  of  the  London  General  for  last  year  are  made 
known,  then  for  the  next  three  years  this  company  i6  to  receive  its  profits 
on  its  fleet  in  proportion  to  the  'buses  owned  unci,  run  by  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  Supposing  in  six  years'  time,  when  the  third 
option  is  to  be  exercised,  your  board  considered  for  the  next  three  years 
the  profits  were  likely  to  be  less  than  £8000,  then,  in  that  event,  your 
directors  would  exercise  their  option  for  the  following  three  years  to 
accept  £8000  in  lieu  of  the  profits,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
they  would  again  be  in  a  position  of  deciding  whether  to  accept  £8000 
per  annum  or  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  as  I  have  already  explained. 
The  London  General  are  to  take  over  all  contracts  and  engagements,  and, 
what  is  far  more  important,  they  are  bound  to  maintain  this  company's 
fleet  even  in  the  event  of  legislation  providing  for  a  different  type  of 
'bus,  and  in  the  case  of  a  different  type  of  'bus  providing  seating 
accommodation  for  less  than  thirty-four  passengers — the  number  which 
your  present  omnibuses  accommodate ;  then  so  many  'buses  are  to  be 
allocated  to  this  company  and  licensed  and  worked  in  their  name  Q6  will 
accommodate  3400  passengers,  which  is  the  seating  accommodation  of  the 
fleet  now  handed  over.  The  agreement  is  for  the  term  of  twenty  yeare, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  subject  to  the  options  which  I  will  mention 
later,  the  London  General  are  to  deliver  up  to  this  company  omnibuses 
capable  of  accommodating  3400  passengers  of  the  'standard  type  of  the 
day  in  as  good  condition  and  order  and  fully  licensed  as  those  now 
handed  over,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  average  age  of  the  'buses 
to  be  handed  over  will  be  less  than  seven  months,  you  will  see  that  this 
company  has  the  right  to  practically  a  new  fleet  in  twenty  years'  time. 
And  now  I  come  to  a  matter  which  concerns  your  directors,  and  which, 
as  I  told  you,  necessitates  this  agreement  receiving  your  sanction.  Mr, 
Richardson  is  to  be  taken  over  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  by  the  London 
General  upon  the  terms  of  an  agreement  approximately  the  6ame  86  his 
agreement  with  this  company,  with  a  right  to  determine  his  servico 
within  three  years.  On  determining  hi6  agreement  he  has  a  right  to 
rejo:n  this  board  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  respect  of  your  other 
directors  at  the  moment  of  his  so  seeking  re-election.  With  regard  to 
tho  other  directors,  including  myself  as  chairman,  you  will  see  that 
unless  this  board  decide  upon  a  policy  of  extension  in  the  provinces,  it 
was  felt  that  6ome  provision  should  be  made  whereby  the  fees  due  to 
tho  present  directors  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  rent  for  the  hire 
of  the  omnibuses,  and  the  present  board  have,  therefore,  made  a  con- 
siderable concession  by  accepting  them  from  the  London  General,  their 
present  fees  for  three  years  to  be  reduced  in  the  fourth  year  to  the  sum 
of  £100  per  annum.  This  is  a  concession  which  has  been  made  by  the 
board,  and  which  I  think  will  be  appreciated  by  the  shareholders.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  directors  are  to  enter  into  a  covenant  not  to  bo 
concerned  in  the  running  of  omnibuses  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
of  London  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  so  that  the  directors,  who  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  this  particular  work,  have  had  to  enter 
into  restrictive  covenants  which  seriously  affect  them  as  free  agents  in 
tho  future.  In  order  to  compensate  the  bonrd  it  hoe  been  arranged  that 
the  articles  of  association  shall  be  altered  so  as  to  do  away  with  tho 
provision  for  their  retirement.  Now  there  are  several  options  to  be 
exercised  at  the  end  of  the  agreement  to  which  I  want  you  to  pay 
particular  attention.  In  the  first  instance  the  London  General  have  the 
option  of  continuing  the  present  arrangements  for  a  further  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  although  I  can  hardly  hope  to  be  occupying  the  chair 
at.  that  distant  date,  yet  for  tho  benefit  of  those  who  may  then  be 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  who  are  here  to-day,  I 
can  only  say  that  if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present  I  shall  be 
very  well  satisfied  for  the  London  General  to  exercise  that  option.  If 
the  London  General  do  not  exercise  thie  option,  then  there  lire  two 
options,  either  of  which  may  be  exercised  by  this  company.  The  first 
is  to  call  upon  the  London  General  to  deliver  such  a  number  of  omnibuses 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  type  at  approximately  the  Mime  ages 
as  those  now  handed  over  to  this  company,  or  such  n,  number  as  will 
iicconimoiliitce  3400  passengers.  In  this  ease  the  company  can  be  free 
to  run  the  omnibuses  on  their  own  account,  and  on  the  routes  upon 
which  they  have  been  run  by  the  London  General  for  live  years  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  ojvtion  is  exercised;  or  this  company  may  call 
upon  1he  London  General  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  yeans  to  run 
tho  fleet,  which  is  to  remain  tho  property  of  the  New  Central  on  tho 
sumo  terms  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  with  the  exception  that  the 
minimum  of  £800  is  not  to  be  guaranteed.  There  is  one  thine  1  should  like 
to  point  out.  As  It  at  present  stands  tVs  company  ennnot  make  n 
trading  loss,  mid  if  the  profits  per  'bus  are  anything  approaching  what 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  or  if  you  core  to  divide  the  figures  by  two, 
von  will  see  whnt.  this  means  on  ft  fleet  of  100  omnibuses.  Our  pnid-up 
capital  is  not  quite  £100,000.  and  an  excellent  return  should  be  shown. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tlnngnod  and  agreed  to. 


2i  December,  191 2 


The  Saturday  Review. 


PEKIN  SYNDICATE. 


COAL  OUTPUT  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 


A>-  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  l'ekin  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  held 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  H.  T.  An6truther :  Gentlemen,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir 
Richard  Awdry,  through  indisposition,  I  beg  to  move  that  31.  Kene  de 
Cerenville  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting. 

Comte  Georges  du  C'haylard:  I  beg  to  second  that. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretory  (Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert)  having  read  tho  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  6aid-:  Gentlemen,  you  will,  I  know,  readily  join  in  tho 
regret  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  on  the  board  that  our  esteemed 
Chairman,  Sir  Richard  Awdry,  is  unable  through  illness  to  take  the  chair 
at  to-day'e  meeting.  Sir  Richard  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  pro- 
blems which  we  have  had  to  face  in  the  past,  and  shall  still  have  to  face 
in  the  future;  and  we  all  hope  we  6haJl  soon  sec  him  fully  restored  to 
health  and  ready  asain  to  help  us  with  his  wide  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  human  affaire.  The  accounts  are  made  up  in  the  6ame  form 
as  ott  previous  occasions,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  need  recapitula- 
tion here.  Tho  board  have  endeavoured  in  their  report  to  deal  as  fully 
as  possible  with  the  past  year's  activities  and  with  the  future  prospects 
of  the  company,  but  may  1  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  subjects  which 
occupy  the  constant — I  might,  indeed,  say  the  daily — attention  of  your 
directors?  And.  first,  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  has  happened  recently 
at  No.  4  pit.  We  have  duly  published  the  information  concerning  this 
accident,  which  frequently  takes  place  in  coal-mining  exploitations.  No.  4 
shaft  had  been  sunk  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  gave  us  an  important 
part  of  our  total  extraction,  but,  the  coal  of  that  region  being  of  an 
inferior  quality,  this  accident  has  not  reduced  our  profits  as  much  as  it 
has  diminished  our  production.  It  is,  I  think,  under  these  circumstances 
not  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that,  apart  from  the  temporarily  cbandoned 
pit,  32,000  tons  of  coal  were  obtained  in  October  and  34,700  tons  in 
November,  and  that  the  output  for  the  year,  as  estimated  by  our  engineer- 
in-chief  on  the  6pot,  may  still  be  anticipated  to  reach  from  450,000  to 
500, CC0  tons.  Tour  directors  do  not  propose  that  any  dividend  should  be 
paid.  The  reason  that  actuated  the  directors  in  dealing  with  the  1910-11 
period  still  applies  to  the  your  1911-12.  In  my  opinion  a  company  which 
has  kept  a  realisable  capital  of  one  million  pounds  is  fully  entitled  to 
recommend  to  its  shareholders  to  follow  a  conservative  policy  and  to  keep 
its  recource«  untouched  for  a  favourable  future.  Therefore,  your  directors 
content  themselves  in  recommending  that  the  credit  balance  of  la6t  year 
and  the  amount  appearing  in  this  year's  profit  and  loss  account,  making 
together  £440,443  4s.  9d.,  should  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account. 
The  Pekin  Syndicate  may,  in  my  opinion,  congratulate  itself  that,  in 
spite  of  the  revolution  in  China,  its  capital  and  mines  have  remained 
untouched,  and  that  the  coal  output  has  been  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  You  will  have  noticed  from  the  report  th&t  the 
company  has  not  suffered  by  the  recent  disturbances  in  China,  and  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  this  freedom, 
from  injury  to  life  or  to  property  is  in  the  main  attributable  to  the 
friendly  and  energetic  action  taken  by  His  Excellency  Yuan-Shih-Kai. 
who,  at  the  request  of  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  l'ekin,  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  safeguard  the  company's  interests  at  the  mines.  Mr.  Oury  and 
Comte  de  Seguier  have  begged  some  months  ago  to  be  relieved  of  their 
duties  as  managing  directors,  which  interfered  greatly  with  their  other 
work.  I  am  sure  you  will  accord  them  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
services.  The  beard  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  M. 
Andre  Berthelot,  whose  name  and  reputation  as  a  successful  administrator 
must  be  well  known  to  many  of  you.  If.  Berthelot  commenced  his  duties 
as  managing  director  on  December  1.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
in  October  last  we  supplied  a  British  flotilla  of  torpedo-boats  with  coal  at 
Tientsin.  Your  directors  do  not  intend  to  rely  upon  coal  mining  alone 
as  a  source  of  revenue.  As  the  directors'  report  has  already  explained, 
active  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  acquire  other  profitable  business 
in  China,  and  the  directors  6ee  no  reason  why  they  should  not  effectively 
employ  the  company's  resources  in  many  other  directions  within  the 
sphere  of  the  memorandum  of  association.  During  the  year  under  review 
the  expenses  of  administration  reached  a  higher  figure  owing  to  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Your  director's  thought  it  advisable  to  send  out  a 
coal-mining  specialist  to  China — Mr.  Benque — whose  report  on  his  return 
gives  a  favourable  impression  of  the  value  of  the  properties.  To  this 
report  the  directors  will  give  the  most  careful  attention  without  delay. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  we  duly  received  yesterday 
— the  appointed  d-av— a  cheque  for  £20,CCO  from  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  the  interest  in  respect  of  No.  15  Coupon,  due  January  1, 
1913.  on  the  Chinese  Government  Gold  Five  per  Cent.  Honan  Ttailway 
bonds.  I  would  especially  at  this  juncture  desire  to  mention  that  the 
Chinese  Government  has  never  failed  to  fulfil  its  oblijntions  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  railway  loan  of  £8C0,CC0,  the  whole 
of  which  bonds  is  held  by  u«.  I  propose:  "That  the  directors'  report, 
dated  December  9,  1912,  and  the  accounta,  made  up  to  June  30,  1912,  be 
and  the  6ame  are  hereby  approved  and  adopted." 
Comte.  Georges  du  Chaylard  seconded  the  resolution. 

SOME  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  Perks:  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  speak  on  this  extremely  unsatis- 
factory report.  Eighteen  months  ago  a  report  was  sent  round  to  us  in 
which  the  Chairman  said  that  they  were  in  reasonable  sight  of  paying  a 
dividend.  Apparently  the  gentleman  was  very  far-sighted,  because  in 
eighteen  months  he  has  lost  eight  of  it  altogether.  Although,  apparently, 
he  was  very  far-sighted  then,  the  board  now  adopt  a  very  near-sighted 
policy.  The  extremely  unsatisfactory  state  of  this  company  is  shown  by 
the  einmp  in  the  shares.  Some  time  ago,  on  these  promises  that  a  dividend 
was  probably  going  to  be  paid,  or  words  to  that  effect,  the  shares  went  up 
to  something  like  £2.  What  are  they  worth  now?  Seventeen  schillings. 
They  slumped  immediately  this  report  was  out.  How  arc  we  treated, 
gentlemen?  We  know  nothing.  The  la6t  report  was  issued  eighteen 
months  ago.  How  do  we  know  what  is  going  on?  They  tell  us  nothing. 
We  are  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  way  of  dealing 
with  us.  They  may  be  right  in  doing  so — they  may  be  right  legally— 
but  I  say  that  we  ought  to  have  information  from  time  to  time.  Other 
companies  do  it.  I  have  shares  in  a  company — a  little  mining  company — 
and  I  have  a  postcard  once  a  month  from  them  showing  the  result  of  the 
working.  Why  should  we  not  have  something  of  the  same  sort?  Whv 
should  we  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  other  directors  treat  their  share- 
holders in  a  more  businesslike  and  honourable  manner?  I  want  to  move 
this  resolution.  I  have  another  one  to  move  in  a  minute  or  two,  after 
the  directors'  report  is  dealt  with.  I  propose:  "  That  the  directors  shall 
ROOtf  at  If  lit  once  every  three  months  to  the  shareholders,  giving  details 
of  the  business  done  and  all  other  available  information."  I  am  a 
strnn.'t  r  to  you  here,  but  that  seems  the  thing  we  ought  to  have.  Our 
money  is  invested  in  this  concern,  and  we  ought  to  know  what  is  going 
on  and  what  is  being  done.  The  director*  tell  us  nothing,  but.  of 
course,  information  leaks  ont.  There  are  a  large  number  of  directors 
in  this  big  concern,  and  other  men  get  special  information,  and  then  up 
go  the  shores  and  dr/wa  go  the  shares.  They  must  have  got  information 
from  somewhere,  because  shortly  after  we  got  this  report  down  went 
the  *hsres.  I  S*J  that  we  are  bein«  treated  in  a  disgraceful  manner, 
and  I  hope  that  some  *h'ireho!d"r  will  second  my  proposal. 

Mr.  Ri^by  :  I  will  seeon/l  it. 

The  Chairman  :  My  replv  to  this  gentleman  is  that  we  cannot  give  him 
a  definite  answer  now.  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  consult  with  mv 
••BeaffSH,  and  end^avonr  to  do  our  best  to  give  von  satisfaction. 

Jfr.  Perks:  Do  you  accept  the  resolution? 


Tho  Chairman.  :  I  do  not  6ay  that  I  accept  the  resolution,  but  what 
I  say  is  that  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  consulting  iny  colleagues. 
I  am  willing,  and  shall  bo  glad,  to  discuss  that  matter  with  them,  and 
wc  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  what  we  can. 

Mr.  Perks :  You  will  put  it  to  the  vote? 

The  Chairman:  No.    There  is  no  resolution  to  put. 

Mr.  Perke :  .My  other  resolution  follows  on  the  same  lines.  Wo  arc  told 
that  we  are  to  get  nothing,  but  apparently  the  directors  are  getting  some- 
thing, though  what  we  do  not  know.  I  will  propose:  "That  in  coiit 
sequence  of  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  report  lor  the  twelve  months  tho 
fees  of  the  directors  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  present  amount." 

Tho  Chairman:  That  resolution  cannot  lie  moved  at  this  meeting. 

Tho  Solicitor  (6ir  Frank  Crisp;  :  It  involves  an  alteration  in  the 
ortick'6,  and  you  cannot  move  that  without  giving  notice. 

MV.  Perks:  I  will  give  you,  then,  formal  notice  to  that  effect,  and  if 
the  Secretary  will  send  me  tho  proper  form  I  will  sign  it  and  send  it  in. 

Tho  resolution  adopting  the  report  and  accounts  was  then  carried, 
with  one'  dissentient. 

Mr.  Charles  Victor,  M.  Andre  Berthelot,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Carrick  were  reelected  directors  of  the  company  after  .Mr.  Perks 
had  raised  further  objection  to  the  directors'  fees. 

Mr.  Libert  Oury,  .Mr.  C'hantrey  Inehbald,  and  Comte  Georges  du 
Chaylard,  the  directors  who  retire  by  rotation,  were  also  re-elected 
directors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  19. 


An  INTERIM  DIVIDEND  of  no  per  cent.  (5s.  6d.  per"5s.  share)  has  been 
declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  of  DECEMBER,  1912. 

This  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  51st  of  DECEMBER,  1912,  and  to 
Holders  of  COUPON  No.  19  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  JANUARY, 
1913,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  shareholders 
from  the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  shareholders  from  the 
London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  on  or  about  the 
nth  of  FEBRUARY,  1913. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  of  the  DIVIDEND  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  19 
at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque 
et  de  Mines,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  year  goes  out  in  rumours  of  peace,  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  rumours  of  war.  There  is  one 
conference  sitting  to  make  peace  and  another  to  avoid 
war.  One  cannot  say  that  this  zeal  for  peace  shows 
that  the  world  moves  farther  from  war.  We  hear  all 
this  about  peace  simply  because  there  has  been  war, 
and  there  may  be  more  of  it.  When  peace  is  assured 
we  shall  hear  nothing  about  peace.  The  good  people  who 
are  always  prophesying  the  disappearance  of  war  from 
human  affairs  always  forget  that  war  is  not  its  own 
cause  and  can  cease  only  when  its  causes  cease.  Those 
causes  are  not  armaments  or  kings ;  they  are  much 
less  obvious.  Harness  economic  force  and  make  all 
men  see  alike  and  war  might  be  very  rare.  But  it  is 
idle  to  preach  the  wickedness  of  war  when  the  wicked- 
ness is  otherwhere.  Our  humanitarian  visionaries 
have  had  a  bad  year.  America  rejects  arbitration  and 
would  violate  a  treaty.  France  and  Germany  nearly 
fought  last  year ;  Italy  and  Turkey  did  fight  (in  a  sense). 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  fought  desperately  this  year. 
If  all  this  makes  people  sad,  let  them  take  heart  to 
see  that  it  is  something  to  the  good  that  people  still 
care  enough  about  anything  to  fight.  Worse  and  more 
anti-Christian  than  the  fighting  spirit  is  the  spirit  that 
thinks  nothing  worth  fighting  for.  Peace  at  any  price 
does  not  at  all  pass  all  understanding. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ambassadors'  Conference  are 
only  tentative,  but  though  the  Powers  represented  can- 
not be  held  formally  bound  by  an  agreement  arrived 
at  by  the  conference,  they  are  not  likely  to  repudiate 
its  decision  as  to  Albania.  Albania  is  to  be  autono- 
mous— in  some  tutelage  to  the  Powers — and  Servia  is 
to  have  access  to  the  Adriatic.  These  are  the  two 
dangerous  spots  in  the  situation,  and  this  understand- 
ing ought  to  remove  serious  risk  of  war.    It  is,  of 


course,  merely  a  very  vague  understanding  at  present. 
Albanian  autonomy  may  mean  many  different  things, 
and  Servian  access  to  the  Adriatic  may  come  in  more 
than  one  way.  Access  at  Durazzo,  which  would  give 
it  to  Servia,  would  mean  war  with  Austria ;  so  we  may 
assume  that  the  Ambassadors  have  ruled  that  out,  and 
another  outlet  been  agreed  on.  But  is  it  merely  a 
commercial  outlet,  a  right  of  way  to  the  coast,  or  is 
Servia  to  acquire  territory?  We  are  not  out  of  the 
wood,  but  we  can  see  daylight  through. 

The  Turks  have  agreed  to  treat  with  the  Greek  dele- 
gates on  the  same  terms  as  the  rest  of  the  Balkan 
representatives.  The  Allies'  proposals  include  the 
cession  of  Adrianople,  which  the  Turks  refuse.  This, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  the  present  position.  Delay  is 
unquestionably  in  favour  of  Turkey,  and  they  cannot  be 
blamed  for  not  yielding  so  important  a  point  readily. 
The  Bulgarians  will  be  unwise  if  they  insist  on  too 
hard  terms.  They  might  with  advantage  consider  the 
example  set  by  Japan  at  Portland. 

M.  Poincare  (according  to  Reuter)  is  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  French  presidency.  This  should  settle  the 
matter.  No  other  candidate  can  carry  the  weight  he 
will,  for  no  other  will  be  nearly  so  eminent  or  so 
accomplished.  It  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, so  far  as  the  presidency  goes ;  but  will 
France  gain  entirely  on  balance?  Can  any  other  man 
fill  M.  Poincare's  place  as  Premier?  Can  the 
Government  be  kept  together  without  him?  It  would 
be  a  misfortune  for  more  than  France  if  this  Ministry 
were  to  break  up. 

The  Canadian  Liberal  newspapers  are  taking  an  even 
more  definite  line  against  Mr.  Borden's  naval  policy 
than  did  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his  official  speech  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Liberals  will  use  their  majority  in  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  Naval  Bill,  with  the  idea  of  referring  it  to  the 
country.  Liberal  leaders  affect  to  believe  that  the  elec- 
tion of  191 1  was  a  "  panic  "  vote,  and  that  they  have 
only  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Government  to  get  back 
with  a  working  majority.  The  Liberals  will  be  very 
unwise  if  thev  adopt  these  extremist  tactics.  The 
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Senate  against  the  Lower  House ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Borden's  policy  is  not  the  most  popular 
item  in  his  programme. 

The  attack  upon  Lord  Hardinge  was  carefully 
planned.  It  looks  like  the  deliberate  effort  of  a  political 
society.  The  intention  was  to  kill  the  Viceroy  in 
circumstances  that  would  lend  every  possible  signifi- 
cance to  the  deed.  Lord  Hardinge  was  making  his 
entry  of  State  into  the  new  imperial  capital  of  India, 
whose  dignity  he  was  that  day  to  proclaim  at  the 
Durbar.  Every  way  the  attempt  has  failed.  The 
ceremonies  went  almost  uninterruptedly  forward  ;  and 
the  outburst  of  gladness  among  the  assembled  princes 
and  leaders  of  India  when  Lord  Hardinge  was  reported 
out  of  danger  was  spontaneous.  It  is  but  the  miserable 
minority  in  India  that  approves  assassination.  Still  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Government  to  deal  with  it  if  the 
Executive  are  not  allowed  really  wide  powers  to  act  on 
their  own  motion. 

If  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  unable  to  follow  Lord  Crewe's 
earlier  Indian  arguments,  surely  his  last  will  puzzle 
more.  Why  does  Lord  Crewe  persistently  ignore  the 
Imperial  aspect  of  Preference  and  its  advantages? 
What,  again,  are  the  inducements  which  as  an  English 
Minister  he  offers  to  India?  We  can  resist  India's  cry 
for  Protection  so  long  only  as  we  leave  our  own  markets 
and  manufactures  unprotected.  A  poor  consolation  for 
India  at  best.  Lord  Crewe,  again,  omits  to  explain 
why  with  all  this  pose  of  complete  equality  in  treat- 
ment he  continues  to  relieve  Lancashire  goods  of  the 
full  Customs  duty  paid  by  other  commodities,  an,d 
why  a  countervailing  excise  is  levied  only  on  the  one 
manufacture  which  might  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  speech  at  Dudley,  which  was  to 
clear  the  air,  would  perhaps  have  done  so  more 
thoroughly  had  it  not  mingled  the  issues.  The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  new  taxes  on  imported  food  be  a  part 
of  the  Unionist  programme  at  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion? It  really  is  not  a  matter  of  dropping  Tariff 
Reform,  still  less  of  dividing  the  party.  We  have  in 
our  mind  many  who  think  it  would  be  wise  to  omit 
the  duty  on  wheat  for  this  turn,  but  not  one  of  them 
would  hear  of  dropping  Tariff  Reform.  Nor  Pre- 
ference :  which  for  completion  would  only  have  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  As  for  dividing  the  party,  insistence 
on  making  food  taxes  an  essential  item  of  our  pro- 
gramme for  next  election  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
divide  it  than  anything  else.-  But  we  do  not  believe 
the  party  will  be  divided  in  any  event.  We  all  hate  the 
Government  too  much  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of  help- 
ing it. 

To  judge  them  by  their  comments  in  the  Press, 
the  Government  party  is  chiefly  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  the  food  taxes  going  because  it  believes  that 
this  may  make  the  English  farmers  turn  into  rats. 
We  do  not  think  that,  food  tax  or  no  food  tax,  the 
English  farmer  is  going  to  do  that.  But  if  he  does 
turn  into  a  rat,  it  will  not  be  a  rat  in  a  Radical  skin. 
The  truth  is  the  English  farmer  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Radicals.  Radicalism  has  angled  for  the 
farmer's  vote,  and — what  is  far  more  valuable — the 
farmer's  influence  with  his  men,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
without  success.  The  farmer  has  come  to  the  Radical 
bait  and  gladly  removed  it  from  the  hook.  The  shiest 
and  the  wisest  fish  often  act  so. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  counted  on  getting  the  farmer 
when  he  brought  in  the  Ground  Game  Bill.  The 
farmer  took  that  bait  gladly,  but  he  shunned  the  hook  ; 
and  it  has  been  so  with  all  the  crafty  legislation  passed 
by  the  Radicals.  Latterly  the  Radicals  have  come  to 
recognise  this  ;  and  probably  when  they  have  brought 
in  farmers'  bills  they  have  done  so  with  the  idea  not 
so  much  of  winning  the  farmer  as  of  wounding  the 
landowner.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  Government 
among  the  English  farmers  to-day,  we  should  say  that 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  more  disliked  and 
suspected  by  them  than  has  been  any  Minister  or  party 
leader  in  modern  times. 

The  sale  of  the  Eggesford  estate  is  another  ill  sign 
of  the  times.  How  gleeful  the  Government  must  be 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  rooting  the  Wallop  family 
at  length  out  of  Devonshire  !  They  will  now  no  doubt 
be  able  to  boast  with  pride  that,  the  Prime  Minister 
having  driven  the  owner  of  Eggesford  out  of  the 
Government,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  nobly 
completed  the  rout  by  turning  him  out  of  the  West  of 
England.  It  is  related,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  years  ago  the  Prime  Minister  acted  as  tutor  in 
the  family  under  the  rule  of  the  last  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. Well,  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  in 
a  revenge  for  the  head  of  the  Government  ! 

Eggesford  is  associated  with  fine  old  sporting  days. 

1  "uch  the  more  reason  why  the 
Radicals,  who,  on  the  whole,  hate  sport  and  its  tradi- 
tions, should  rejoice  in  the  announcement  of  the  sale. 
It  is  associated  with  the  name 'of  Jack  Russell.  Now 
a  typical  Radical  would  cordially  dislike  Jack  Russell — ■ 
on  the  double  ground,  we  suppose,  that  he  was  a  parson 
and  a  sportsman. 

A  Radical  paper,  which  takes  a  serious  view  of  poli- 
tics, has  discovered  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  intent  on  edg- 
ing Mr.  Bonar  Law  off  his  seat  on  the  Front  Opposi- 
tion Bench.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  watched,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  inch  by  inch  he  has  crept  up  nearer 
and  nearer  the  seat  of  honour.  We  are  to  understand 
that  presently  the  Sir  William  Byles  and  the  Labour 
M.P.  business  will  be  repeated.  "  My  seat,  Mr. 
Speaker!"  These  are  the  toys  of  politics,  and  it  is 
perhaps  natural  that  they  should  be  brought  out  for 
children  to  play  with  at  Christmas  time. 

Sedet,  seternumque  sedebit,  infelix  Theseus.  The 
House  of  Commons  really  is  becoming  almost  as 
"  sedentary  "  as  Theseus.  Rising  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas,  it  is  assembling  again  on  Monday  by  order 
of  Mr.  Redmond,  whose  whip  is  addressed,  delightful 
to  relate,  not  only  to  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  to  "  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  men  ",  as  he  styles  them.  Mr.  Red- 
mond is  not  going  to  allow  any  more  "  snap  "  divisions 
— as  this  not  very  gentle  reminder  to  Mr.  Illingworth 
shows.  Is  not  the  time  coming  for  an  absolute  union  of 
the  Irish  and  the  rest  of  the  Government  party?  Why 
should  not  the  National  Liberal  Federation  affiliate 
villi  the  Ancient  Hibernians,  or  the  Hibernians  with 
the  Federation?. 

It  is  a  scandalous  thing  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  thus  be  kept  sitting  for  a  year  and  more  at  a 
stretch,  though  not  one  of  the  chief  Government  Bills 
really  presses,  and  when  the  thing  that  presses  chiefly 
is  not  even  in  the  Government  programme — the  mend- 
ing of  the  muddled  Insurance  Act.  The  old  outcry 
against  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  constantly  after 
midnight  was  largely  one  of  softs  and  weaklings.  Mel- 
bourne and  Pitt  and  Palmerston  thought  nothing  of 
sitting  through  the  night,  and  their  followers  took 
the  custom  in  good  part.  To-day  the  Government 
is  alarmed  unless  it  can  get  to  bed  by  midnight.  Yet 
the  hardship,  the  quite  unnecessary  hardship,  and  the 
folly  of  sitting  practically  for  a  year  at  a  stretch  appear 
to  be  quite  overlooked  ! 

National  Insurance  Day,  15  January,  is  dies  fausta 
at  any  rate  within  Stafford  Borough.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Essex,  member  for  Stafford,  has  published  a  decision 
that  he  will  give  a  silver  mug,  suitably  inscribed, 
to  every  baby  born  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  in  which  medical  benefit  is  due.  There  is 
only  one  proviso — not,  as  one  would  imagine,  that  the 
medical  benefits  must  really  be  satisfactorily  arranged 
before  the  mugs  are  "  suitably  inscribed  ".  The  babies 
must  survive  for  at  least  one  calendar  month.  The 
irony  is  keen  enough  as  it  is  ;  if  the  babies  died  under 
the  Act  within  one  calendar  month,  it  would  seem  to 
have  too  sharp  an  edge. 
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The  British  Medical  Association  finally  declared  itself 
on  Monday.  It  refuses  to  work  the  National  Insur- 
ance Act  upon  the  terms  of  the  Government ;  it  calls 
upon  its  members  to  refrain  from  joining  the  local 
panels  ;  and  it  forbids  them  to  negotiate  with  the  local 
insurance  committees.  The  Association's  policy  clearly 
emerged  in  last  Saturday's  discussion  of  the  Birming- 
ham motion  that  doctors  should  be  recommended  to 
attend  insured  persons  at  the  Government  rate  of 
remuneration,  but  not  under  the  Government  regula- 
tions. This  motion,  incorporated  into  the  official  re- 
port, makes  it  clear  that  the  doctors  are  not  objecting 
to  the  pay,  but  to  the  conditions,  of  their  service. 
Accordingly,  the  Association  has  directed  its  members 
to  offer  their  attendance  upon  insured  persons  to  the 
local  medical  committees.  Their  final  terms  are  (a)  the 
free  choice  of  doctor  by  patient  and  patient  by  doctor, 
(b)  a  minimum  contract  basis  of  8s.  6d.,  (c)  the  income 
limit  to  be  arranged  locally. 

The  Government's  policy  is  equally  clear.  They 
reject  the  terms  of  the  Association  ;  and  officially  declare 
that,  in  the  event  of  panel  arrangements  "being  inade- 
quate in  any  area,  other  provision  will  be  made  for 
giving  medical  benefit  to  all  insured  persons  who  require 
it  as  from  15  January".  Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw,  at  the 
Association  meeting  on  Monday,  officially  proclaimed 
the  policy  of  local  submission,  and  resigned  his  place 
upon  the  Council.  "  Opposition  rapidly  breaking 
down  "  is  the  headline  of  a  Radical  newspaper  based 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  colleagues. 
The  position  is  precisely  as  though  the  Government 
were  making  terms  with  the  dissenting  members  of  a 
Trade  Union  over  the  heads  of  their  representative 
leaders. 

Panels  are  forming  rapidly  in  some  districts  ;  in  others 
not  at  all.  At  Swansea  the  local  division  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  ask  the  British  Medical  Association  formally 
to  release  them  from  their  pledges.  At  Doncaster 
panels  are  assured.  In  Gloucester  only  three  doctors 
have  offered  ;  and  the  Liverpool  doctors  have  re-asserted 
the  policy  of  the  Association  tel  quel.  This  gives  some 
impression  of  the  curious  diversity  of  policy.  It  is  at 
present  quite  impossible  to  discover  the  motives  influ- 
encing this  or  that  district  to  take  precisely  opposite 
views. 

The  policy  of  the  hospitals  is  set  forth  in  the  mani- 
festo from  S.  Bartholomew's.  After  15  January  all  per- 
sons applying  for  treatment  will  be  required  to  say 
whether  they  are  insured  or  not.  Insured  persons 
"  with  small  ailments  "  will  not  be  treated;  and  they 
will  be  referred  to  a  hospital  doctor  to  decide  whether 
the  ailment  is  small  or  large.  Here,  at  least,  is  one 
serious  result  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  blundering.  It 
is  a  great  opening  for  unpopularity  for  the  Act  with 
large  numbers  of  poor  people  who  have  always  regarded 
the  hospitals  as  their  natural  refuge.  The  S.  Bartholo- 
mew's manifesto  makes  it  quite  clear  that  only  the  most 
urgent  cases  will  be  treated  if  the  applicant  is  insured. 
Any  case  "which  can  be  treated  by  a  general  practi- 
tioner of  ordinary  competence  "  will  be  dismissed. 

The  Government  has  been  very  leisurely  over  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  delays  in  the  Law  Courts.  But  the  names  are 
at  last  announced,  and  most  of  them  are  undistin- 
guished laymen,  the  ordinary  Liberal  M.P.,  perhaps 
as  closely  representative  of  the  popular  ignorance  of 
the  subject  as  can  be  expected.  Viscount  S.  Aldwyn, 
the  Chairman,  and  Viscount  Goschen  are  exceptional 
in  not  belonging  to  this  Liberal  section.  The  legal 
element  is  cut  down  in  the  severest  manner.  Only  one 
Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  and  one  barrister  of  any 
kind  of  distinction,  Mr.  Acland  K.C.,  are  on  the  Com- 
mission. These  two  names  are  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  any  others  to  qualify  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  lay 
clement ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  desirable  to  have 
many  lawyers  on  such  a  Commission. 


Mr.  Justice  Darling  has  perhaps  been  chosen  in 
recognition  of  the  humorous  side  of  the  Commission. 
Who,  indeed,  would  take  it  seriously?  Nothing  could 
be  less  required  for  collecting  information;  and  it 
has  been  appointed  for  the  same  reason  that 
many  others  have  been.  Legislation  was  incon- 
venient, but  the  demand  for  additional  Judges  could  no 
longer  be  shelved.  A  certain  section  of  Radicals  and 
Labour  men,  who  made  a  great  cry  about  economy, 
objected,  but  the  Government  had  at  last  to  act  against 
their  followers.  The  Commission  is  by  way  of 
admission  of  their  complaints  as  to  the  generally  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  legal  affairs,  and  it  enabled 
them  to  drop  their  opposition  to  the  Judges.  But  it 
was  legislation  on  patent  defects  and  not  a  Commission 
of  inquiry  that  was  wanted. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Bailhache  became  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  we  remarked  that  he  would  make  an  admir- 
able Judge  in  every  respect  save  one,  where  his  experi- 
ence at  the  Bar  was  lacking.  He  had  no  previous 
experience  of  criminal  trials,  and  no  Judge,  however 
able,  ought  to  be  set  to  try  criminal  cases  who  knows 
nothing  of  crime  or  criminals.  Mr.  Justice  Bailhache 
was  sent  on  circuit  almost  immediately  ;  and  the  circuit 
stories  of  him  as  a  "  Red  Judge  "  recall  similar  stories 
when  Chancery  Judges  were  once  sent  on  circuit,  and 
one  of  them  committed  the  ludicrous  blunder  of  mistak- 
ing the  expression  "  bloody  shirt  "  as  a  reference  to  a 
real  "  exhibit  ".  As  the  Chancery  Judges  were  taken 
off  business  they  did  not  understand,  so  should  Queen's 
Bench  Judges.  The  modern  spirit  of  criminology  re- 
quires expert  Criminal  Judges.  The  lack  of  them  is 
a  weak  point  in  the  judiciary,  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  arguments  for  generosity  in  the  manning  of  the 
Bench. 

The  protest  of  the  Newcastle  magistrates  against 
the  reopening  of  Knox'  case  is  quite  reasonable. 
Mr.  Chester  Jones  was  a  very  irregular  Court  of 
Appeal  and  of  no  higher  status  than  the  magistrates. 
The  other  day  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  refused, 
to  hear  an  application  which  was  in  effect  an 
appeal  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Chester  Jones.  But  Mr. . 
Chester  Jones  can  overrule  a  whole  bench  of  provincial 
magistrates.  No  wonder  they  do  not  like  it.  It  is  not 
quite  fair  however  to  say  that  his  report  was  intended 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  apart  from  the  merits. 
It  was  agreed  that  if  Knox  was  drunk  the  men  would 
go  in,  and  if  he  was  not  the  railway  company  would 
give  way. 

Mr.  Arnold  Hills  has  fought  a  splendid  fight  for  the 
men  of  the  Thames  Ironworks  Company.  He  has  been 
defeated  so  far  however  by  the  Court  ordering  the 
works  and  properties  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debenture-holders.  He  still  believes  the  position  may 
be  saved  and  intends  to  appeal.  Very  few  Christmas 
greetings  will  be  so  welcome  as  the  manager's  to  his 
men.  They  have  had  notice  of  discharge,  and  he  writes 
to  them  :  "  Do  not  let  such  notice  spoil  your  Christmas. 
The  fight  has  not  yet  finished,  and  the  battle  is  not  lost 
till  it  is  won.  I  will  not  desert  you  in  the  darkest  hour 
before  the  dawn.  I  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer.  Our 
extremity  is  God's  opportunity,  and  I  doubt  not  there 
is  still  in  store  for  us  all  a  happy  New  Year  ".  Mr. 
Arnold  Hills  is  no  Scrooge. 

Literally  Mr.  Petre  was  braving  the  air  on  Tuesday 
when  he  fell.  This  is  the  second  death  within  a  month 
of  an  airman  who  was  flying  when  the  risks  were 
obviously  too  great.  Mr.  Petre  was  flying  in  half  a 
gale.  It  seems  to  have  been  pure  love  of  the  risk  that 
tempted  him.  There  was  not  the  usual  crowd  im- 
patient to  see  somebody  fly.  This  fatal  overhardiness 
should  be  checked,  not  encouraged.  Mr.  Petre  was  an 
extremely  clever  young  apprentice  to  science  ;  but  he 
fell  a  victim  to  sport.  Those  who  saw  him  fall  describe 
how  the  wind  simply  took  the  machine  out  of  his  hands. 
No  science  or  skill  could  have  saved  him.  Mr.  Petre 
kept  his  head  wonderfully  while  his  machine  tossed 
helplessly,  quite  beyond  his  control. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  "  Morning  Post  "  sends  home 
some  lively  details  of  the  excavation  of  Nero's 
"  Golden  House  ".  Here  too  were  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  Trajan  ;  and  it  was  within  a  niche  of  one  of  the  under- 
ground passages  of  the  buried  palace  that  the  Laocoon 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. So  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  the  mural  paint- 
ings seem  to  be  illustration  of  Nero's  poem,  the 
"  Troica  ",  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius, 
satirised  by  Juvenal,  and  recited  by  Nero  when  Rome 
was  burning.  These  excavations,  undoubtedly  of  the 
first  importance,  are  undertaken  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Fritz  Weege.  Dr. 
Weege  is  already  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  author 
of  a  "  treatise  "  upon  a  single  room  of  Nero's  palace. 
For  its  area  alone,  this  excavation  is  a  big  undertaking. 
The  Golden  House,  when  the  Emperor  was  at  last 
"  lodged  as  a  man  should  be  ",  reached  from  the  Pala- 
tine far  up  the  Esquiline. 

The  tourist,  it  seems,  was  not  born  yesterday.  Dr. 
Weege  has  come  upon  him  as  far  back  as  1495. 
"  Besides  the  mural  paintings  ",  the  message  runs, 
"  the  excavations  have  revealed1  a  number  of  historic 
names,  scratched,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bank  holiday 
tourist,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  Nearly  two  hundred 
such  names  have  been  already  noted  down,  beginning 
with  the  year  1495.  Most  of  them  are  Dutch;  but  of 
Britons  there  are  Cameron,  Buchan,  and  John  Parker. 
One  King  has  scrawled  his  name  there — Gustavus 
Adolphus  III.  of  Sweden,  with  the  date  1784,  eight 
years  before  his  assassination." 

Sir  Hercules  Read  is  doing  a  good  public  service 
in  calling  attention  to  the  projected  sale  of  the  Tong 
church  cup.  This  selling  of  church  plate  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant business.  If  Churchmen  cannot  keep  their 
churches  going  without  selling  the  rich  offerings  of 
ancient  pious  donors,  they  cannot  with  good  grace 
demand'  to  be  left  unmolested  in  the  possession  of 
what  in  a  way  may  be  called  their  heirlooms.  No 
incumbent  or  churchwardens  have  a  moral  right  to 
sell  any  of  the  ornaments  of  their  church  until  they 
have  exhausted  every  other  possible  means  of  getting 
the  money  wanted.  They  must  also  show  that  the  need 
is  urgent.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Vicar  of  Tong 
has  made  out  any  such  case  for  selling  the  cup.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  are 
Philistines.  Bishops  who  would  pull  down  Wren's 
churches  to  raise  money  would  hardly  be  concerned  at 
the  sale  of  a  cup.  However,  waste  is  not  the  order 
everywhere ;  restoration  (true,  not  in  the  architects' 
sense)  is  going  on  too.  The  rector  of  S.  Dunstan's, 
Idol  Lane,  with  the  divine  tower,  is  steadily  gathering 
in  the  scattered  plate  and  ornaments  of  his  church. 
Mr.  West  is  thus  showing  a  more  excellent  way. 

The  King  happily  intervened  to  save  the  Green  Park 
from  his  father's  memorial.  The  Carlton  House  site, 
between  the  Athenseum  and  the  United  Service  Clubs, 
is  better  in  every  way.  It  is  laid  out  to  set  off  a 
statue  to  advantage.  But  why  should  a  vast  statue 
be  the  idee  fixe  for  King  Edward's  memorial?  The  site 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  objection  many  had 
to  the  proposal  for  the  Green  Park.  If  the  site  may  at 
the  last  moment  be  changed,  may  not  the  statue  itself 
be  dropped?  Or,  if  he  statue  idea  is  unalterable,  is 
Mr.  Mackennal  also  immutable? 

Perhaps  there  is  one  thing  only  more  banal  than  talk 
about  weather  in  England,  and  that  is  weather  in 
England  at  this  time  of  year.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  least  the  stories  that  these  horrible  green  winters 
were  as  usual  in  England  in  Chaucer's  time  and  in  the 
Elizabethan  time  as  they  arc  to-day.  In  Old  England 
people  were  killed  outright  by  the  rigour  of  winter, 
where  to-day  they  die  by  inches  through  the  softness 
and  slush  of  it.  The  softening  of  the  English  weather 
has  probably  something  to  do  with  the  softening  of  the 
English  character.  Harsh  weather  braces  men  up  ;  but 
days  such  as  this  season  has  given  enervate  body  and 
mind. 


THE  TARIFF  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

HHHE  very  sober  and  practical  suggestion  that  the 
food  taxes  should  be  held  over  from  the  Unionist 
programme  for  this  turn  has  been  the  signal  for  an 
hysterical  outburst.  If  the  food  taxes  are  dropped  for 
a  moment,  ruart  ccelum.  Without  the  food  taxes  there 
can  be  no  Tariff  Reform ;  without  Tariff  Reform  there 
can  be  no  Unionist  party.  We  are  cowards,  afraid  of 
our  own  policy ;  we  are  false  to  our  ideals,  traitors  to 
the  Empire ;  altogether  lost  souls,  soon  to  pass  into  the 
eternal  shades,  which  would  not  matter  were  we  not 
only  too  likely  to  bring  down  our  party  with  us.  We 
be  all  dead  men,  in  fact,  except  the  one  distinguished 
journalist  shrieking  on  the  housetops.  We  like  en- 
thusiasm, we  are  all  for  conviction,  we  mind  not  so  much 
what  a  man  cares  about  so  that  he  does  care;  the  man 
who  is  deadly  in  earnest  about  an  error  is  better  than 
he  who  plays  with  the  truth.  So  this  terrible  excite- 
ment does  not  upset  us  nor  annoy  us.  It  rather 
heartens,  for  it  must  have  the  effect  of  making  some 
of  the  crowd  of  indifferents  look  up  to  see  who  is  call- 
ing. Then  they  may  stop  to  hear  what  he  is  shouting 
about,  and  after  that  they  may  even  begin  to  think  ; 
and  if  they  begin  to  think,  we  need  net  trouble  more. 
They  will  soon  see  that  the  tariff  question  is  just  a 
matter  of  business,  to  be  calculated  out  coldly.  It  is 
curious,  though  it  has  been  so  from  the  first,  that 
Tariff  Reform  has  always  appeared  to  some  minds  in 
the  guise  of  a  sentiment,  a  matter  of  feeling  and  intense 
emotion.  To  some,  of  course,  especially  to  what  are 
called  magnetic  people,  everything  is  an  emotion  ;  it  is 
the  secret  of  their  power  ;  never  below  white-heat  them- 
selves, they  make  their  environment  quick  with  energy, 
if  sometimes  insufferably  hot.  But  Tariff  Reform  has 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  many  not  at  all  of  this  con- 
suming type,  quite  dull  souls  ordinarily.  We  have 
been  amazed  to  hear  these  plain  men  talking  of  Tariff 
Reform  as  a  religion,  for  their  limitations  had  generally 
prevented  them  making  fools  of  themselves.  With  a 
good  many  this  sort  of  talk  was,  of  course,  a  pose,  as 
they  thought  they  were  producing  an  effect  by  this  head- 
over-ears  discipleship  to  the  new  gospel.  Looked  at 
with  un-bacchanted  eyes  (willy  or  nilly)  tariff  questions 
appear  about  as  alien  from  sentiment  or  spirituality 
as  anything  could  be.  Even  the  emotional  Gladstone 
could  not  fancy  himself  getting  up  any  fine  phrensy 
over  "parcels"  as  in  his  disappointment  he  con- 
temptuously named  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  offered 
that  department.  The  only  way  to  understand  Tariff 
Reform  and  its  bearings  is  to  take  it  as  a  hard 
matter  of  business,  just  a  calculation  of  advantage. 
The  Free  Traders  have  long  made  themselves,  and  to 
too  large  an  extent  their  country,  ridiculous  by  treating 
Free  Trade  as  a  philosophy  and  then  a  gospel  instead 
of  a  calculation.  Why  should  we  make  ourselves  simi- 
larly foolish?  Tariff  Reform,  including  the  food  taxes, 
is  to  be  made  for  man,  not  man  for  Tariff  Reform. 

Keeping  our  heads  on,  we  shall  see  that  when  any 
fiscal  change,  or  new  way  of  presenting  a  fiscal  policy, 
is  presented  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  calculate  how 
it  will  work  out.  We  ourselves  have  always  been  con- 
vinced Tariff  Reformers.  If  anyone  cares  to  take  the 
trouble,  he  will  find  by  searching  the  files  of  the 
"  Saturday  "  that  we  were  Tariff  Reformers,  advocat- 
ing generally  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates,  long 
before  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  anything  of  the  sort ; 
when,  rather,  he  was  very  strongly  opposing  it.  We  have 
always  believed  that  the  present  system  of  free  imports 
told  against,  not  for,  this  country,  and  we  believe  it 
more  than  ever.  But  it  was  just  a  question  of  balance 
of  gain  ;  there  was  no  moral  side  to  it.  A  man  might 
be — probably  was — a  fool  for  not  agreeing  with  us, 
but  not  a  scoundrel.  There  was  no  loss  of  character  in 
being  a  Free  Trader.  We  also  have  always  believed 
in  and  have  advocated  Imperial  Preference;  we  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Empire  together.  Why? 
Precisely  because,  delightful  as  patriotic  sentiment  is, 
to  stand  t ho  strain  of  the  stress  it  has  to  meet 
we  believe  it  requires  .a  stiffening  of  business  advan- 
tage.    Preference  is  a  system  of  mutual  advantage 
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between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  must 
be  discussed  on  that  basis.  The  whole  matter,  then, 
being  so  much  a  calculation  of  more  or  less,  not 
of  eternal  principles,  we  must  approach  it  practically. 
Having  agreed  as  to  what,  roughly,  is  to  be  done,  or 
ought  to  be  done,  we  have  to  consider  how  it  can  be 
done.  It  is  on  the  question,  how,  that  Unionists  are 
not  entirely  agreed.  The  vast  majority  of  Unionists 
are  Tariff  Reformers  and  in  favour  of  Preference.  The 
party  is  a  Tariff  Reform  party,  and  always  will  be. 
Most  of  us,  too,  believe  that  Preference  is  impossible 
without  some  tax  on  foreign  imported  corn  and 
perhaps  some  other  foodstuffs.  Therefore  we  have 
earnestly  desired  that  the  country  should  be  converted 
to  that  view  and  have  approved  of  it  being  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  party  programme.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  policy  be  put  effectively  before  the  country. 
Educatively  it  has  had  a  great  effect.  Neither  are  we 
at  all  sure  that  in  most  parts  the  food  taxes  have 
seriously  hindered  the  party's  success  at  elections; 
the  rest  of  the  Tariff  Reform  proposals  we  are  sure 
have  very  much  helped  us.  But  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  name  "  food  tax  "  has  been  a  very  alarming 
bugbear  and  scared  large  numbers  of  voters  in  Lanca- 
shire and,  above  all,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
They  be  very  few  who,  definitely  Unionist  on  all 
other  points,  would  refrain  from  voting  with  us  next 
time  because  of  the  food  taxes  ;  but  a  large  number 
of  the  not  insignificant  crowd  who  have  no  very  strong 
party  views  might  and  probably  would  do  so.  There- 
fore the  practical  question  we  have  to  face  is  this  : 
Which  is  the  more  serious  risk — to  postpone  the  food 
taxes  and  trust  yet  a  little  longer  to  the  patience  of 
those  Colonies  that  give  us  a  working  preference,  or  to 
go  to  the  country  with  the  burden  of  these  taxes  once 
more,  risking  another  failure  with  its  consequent  five 
more  years  of  Radical  Government?  All  sensible 
Unionists  will  admit  at  once  that  if  the  food  taxes  meant 
another  Radical  quinquennium,  it  would  be  madness  not 
to  leave  them  behind.  It  is  very  certain  that  Preference 
would  make  no  way,  that  Colonial  feeling  would  not  be 
cultivated  but  rather  flouted,  while  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment was  in  office.  A  Unionist  regime  with  Tariff 
Reform,  taxes  on  foreign  imported  food  excluded, 
would  be  very  much  nearer  the  Imperial  idea  of  all 
Unionists  than  any  Radical  dispensation  could  be.  It 
would  be  very  much  nearer  Tariff  Reform  ideals  pure 
and  simple.  Meantime  the  other  tremendous  trusts 
for  which  the  Unionist  party,  which  sits  in  the  seat  of 
the  Tories,  exists  will  be  fulfilled.  The  Constitution 
will  be  saved  and  restored,  the  Church  will  be  defended 
and  the  spoiler  of  churches  disabled,  the  country  gen- 
tleman and  the  whole  countryside  more  or  less  bound 
up  with  him  relieved  from  ceaseless  attack  ;  and  Ireland 
will  be  saved  from  Home  Rule  and  the  United  King- 
dom from  being  broken  up.  All  these  great  interests 
hang  on  next  election.  How  can  we  take  a  single  risk 
that  we  need  not? 

It  is,  of  course,  still  a  question,  a  question  that  only 
experience  can  answer,  whether  the  proposed  food 
duties  will  hinder  our  success  at  next  election  ;  whether 
dropping  them  for  this  time  will  enable  us  to  win 
when  otherwise  we  should  lose.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  dropping  them  but  that  they  are  believed  to 
be  a  handicap  to  our  side,  even  a  grave  handicap  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  One  could  not  say  this  was 
proved — it  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  it — but  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  view  of  a  vast  number  of  experienced  elec- 
tioneerers.  Their  view  we  do  not  think  the  party  is 
entitled  to  ignore  at  this  crisis.  It  is  a  foolish  mis- 
representation to  speak  of  the  proposal  to  drop  the 
food  duties  for  a  time  as  the  abandonment  of  Tariff 
Reform.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  Tariff  Reform 
touches  manufactured  articles — not  a  small  item,  surely 
— it  stands  to  gain  by  the  proposal.  It  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  given  a  practical  trial.  We  believe 
this  first  instalment  of  Tariff  Reform  will  work  so  well 
that  experience  of  it  will  help  us  to  carry  the  rest  of 
the  plan — Imperial  Preference — later.  The  Colonies 
recognise  that  we  must  develop  our  tariff  campaigns 


in  our  own  way.  They  would  not  take  the  decision  to 
carry  Tariff  Reform  in  instalments  instead  of  all  at  one 
stroke  to  mean  that  we  were  giving  up  Preference. 
They  would  not  so  misunderstand  us. 

We  sympathise  with  those  who  are  always  in  favour 
ol  the  bold  course,  who  advise  attack  instead  of  defence, 
who  deprecate  too  much  finesse.  It  is  our  own  attitude. 
But  to  change  your  plan  of  campaign  is  not  necessarily 
want  of  boldness.  The  boldest  of  generals  have  before 
now  had  to  abandon  the  attack  made  on  one  side  of 
a  position  and  try  another.  It  is  not  the  brilliant 
campaigner  who  hammers  for  ever  at  the  same  spot, 
merely  repeating  the  assault. 


THE  ATTACK  ON   THE  LAND. 

CERTAINLY  one  would  much  rather  not  go  into 
the  question  of  Radical  plutocracy.  The  red  deer 
— with  cloven  hoofs  or  not — of  Lord  Pirrie,  the  golden 
pheasantries  of  Cowdray  or  Paddockhurst,  and  the 
Gaddesby  millions — which,  by  the  way,  would  have 
made  a  good  title  for  a  story  by  Trollope — these  things 
ought  not  to  be  a  public  matter  at  all — and  would  not 
be,  were  it  not  for  Radical  insistence.  Such  personali- 
ties are  not  nice.  The  old  English  tradition  was  that 
che  private  affairs  of  an  Englishman  concerned  that 
Englishman  alone,  and  were  not  fit  matters  for  political 
debate  and  public  curiosity.  The  right  of  an  English- 
man to  be  guarded  from  impertinent  intrusion  was  no 
doubt  prized  by  Whigs  quite  as  dearly  as  it  was  prized 
by  Tories,  though  the  famous  boast  that  every 
Englishman's  cottage  is  his  castle  actually  originated, 
we  believe,  in  a  purple  passage  of  Chatham's — "The 
poorest  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces 
of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail — its  roof  may  shake — 
the  wind  may  blow  through  it — the  storm  may  enter — 
but  the  King  of  England  cannot  eneter  !  All  his  forces 
dare  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement  !  " 
We  have  changed  all  that  to-day.  Even  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  Ulster  must  not  defy  the  forces  of  Mr. 
Redmond  and  Mr.  Asquith  !  The  Englishman's 
"  tenement  "  is  first  of  all  ruined  by  a  People's 
Budget  forced  through  Parliament  against  the  will  of 
the  People,  and  by  additions  to  the  "  Devil's  Duties  "  ; 
and  then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  escort 
across  its  threshold  the  Crown,  in  the  shape  of  a 
deferential  and  apologetic,  but  professionally  inquisitive 
young  man,  who  explains  to  the  owner  he  is  "very 
sorry  to  intrude"  but  fears  he  "must  ask  to  come 
into  the  house  "  as  he  is  collecting  material  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  valuation.  So  much  for  the  boast  of 
Chatham,  which  drew  a  eulogy  from  one  of  the  bitterest 
Liberals  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
century.  Thanks  to  Radicalism  brought  up  to  date, 
we  can  no  longer  take  our  stand  on  the  sacredness  of 
the  private  affairs  of  an  Englishman  :  we  must  be 
content,  with  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  M.P.,  to  take  our 
stand  on  "  the  sacredness  of  an  Englishman's  private 
correspondence  " — so  far  as  the  suffragettes  will  allow 
us.  Under  the  regime  at  the  Treasury,  as  inspired 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  circle,  no  private  person's 
bankbook,  household  effects,  kitchen  garden,  stable, 
motor-shed  or  greenhouse  are  any  longer  his  private 
affairs.  They  must  be  peered  into.  They  are  things 
to  be  set  down  in  a  note-book  by  either  (i)  a  public 
official  or  (2)  a  mysterious  agent  or  spy  appointed 
by  a  body  which  owes  its  being  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  his  friends,  and  which, 
if  shied  away  from  in  public,  is  believed  to  be  en- 
couraged in  private  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Everyone  who  has  the  slightest  real  knowledge  of 
politics  to-day  knows  perfectly  well  why  this  system 
of  sneaks  and  of  spies  has  been  started.  It  has  been 
started  expressly  to  humiliate,  to  wound  the  landed 
class  in  England.  It  has  been  started  to  spoil  and 
to  down  the  landowners  because  this  class  is,  beyond 
dispute,  against  the  politics  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Radical  party  :  because  it  is 
imperial,  patriotic,  loyal. 

Incidentally,   doubtless,   in  making  things  hot  for 
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their  political  foes,  the  Government  must  offend  some 
of  their  own  friends.  We  could  cite  some  few  examples 
of  offended  Liberal  landowners  whom  the  Government 
has  shed  by  its  bitter  animus  against  their  class ; 
whilst  there  is  a  larger  number  of  small  Liberal  and 
Radical  owners  of  bits  of  land  here  and  there  and 
a  little  cottage  or  house  property  in  country  districts, 
who  are  gradually  breaking  away  from  their  party  in 
alarm  and  disgust  owing  to  Form  IV.  and  its  illegal, 
bullying  threats.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
the  bulk  of  the  land  people  in  the  countryside  is  not 
made  up  of  Unionists.  It  of  course  is  :  so  that  in 
striking  at  the  land  the  Government  has  felt  confident 
that  on  the  whole  its  blows  will  fall  on  the  right  people 
— the  people  who  vote  Unionist  at  elections. 

The  Government  plan  of  campaign  is  two-fold  :  they 
desire  to  smash  the  landowners,  the  country  gentle- 
men, large  and  small,  together  with  the  "  terri- 
torialists  ",  as  Lord  Morley  styles  the  few  great  owners, 
chiefly  peers  of  the  old  ruling  order,  scattered  here 
and  there  thinly — but  still  powerfully — throughout  the 
country  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  desire  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  country  masses  against  the  country 
upper  classes.  The  first  part  of  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out  mainly  by  such  taxation  as  must  ulti- 
mately force  the  owners  to  sell.  The  second  part 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  a  campaign  of  calumny,  which 
almost  at  once  will  be  in  full  swing  in  every  constitu- 
ency in  Great  Britain. 

The  idea  is  to  represent  the  working  classes  all  over 
the  country  districts  as  miserable  and  down-trodden 
serfs.  The  cottager,  the  farm  labourer  is  to  be  presented 
to  himself  and  to  the  world  in  general  very  much  in 
the  light  in  which  La  Bruyere  saw  the  French  peasantry 
in  the  last  century — a  dead  level  mass  of  "sullen 
animals  ",  scarcely  articulate,  and  living  on  "  black 
bread,  water  and  roots".  And  he  is  to  be  persuaded 
that  he  owes  his  degradation  simply  to  the  brutal 
selfishness  of  the  Tory  landowner. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  this  is  quite  an  old  game 
which  is  always  being  played  at  the  elections  and  by- 
elections.  It  has  been  played  more  or  less  from 
the  days  when  Cobbett  rode  about  the  land  cursing 
parson  and  squire,  and  when  Canning  wrote  the  best 
political  squib  in  the  language — the  poem  of  the 
pestilent  Radical  demagogue  and  the  needy  knife- 
grinder.  Moreover  it  has  failed  of  its  effect  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  failed  at  the  last  two  general 
elections  in  a  way  that  astonished  many  Unionists  and 
Radicals  alike.  But  let  not  Unionists  cheat  themselves 
into  the  pleasant  belief  that  the  cry  has  lost  its  old 
vitality  and  that  the  danger  is  past.  The  electioneers 
are  this  time  going  to  make  "a  dead  lift  spasm"  of 
all  their  carefully  husbanded  efforts,  and  promises  are 
to  be  put  forward  compared  with  which  those  of  1885, 
1892  and  1906,  and  even  1910,  will  appear  to  the 
thirstier  voters  in  the  countryside  small  beer  indeed. 
The  Radicals  now  recognise  that  they  have  to  live 
■down  the  anger  and  disappointment  caused  by  the 
ninepence  for' fourpence  trick.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  promising  at  least  ninepence.for  nothing  at  all;  and 
the  Radical  demagogues  and  their  hosts  of  hirelings 
are  preparing  to  do  it  as  it  has  never  been  done  before. 
There  is,  virtually,  nobody  now  to  hold  them  back 
on  their  own  side.  Most  of  the  "  respectables"  on 
that  side  have  been  weeded  out.  The  few  that  still 
linger  will,  we  fear,  simply  stand  aloof.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  clearly  made  up  his  mind  to  be  acquiescent. 
It  has  been  said  he  will  look  over  the  hedge  at  the 
horse  being  stolen.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  somewhat 
harsh  towards  him.  Let  us,  rather,  assume  he  will 
decently  but  not  obtrusively  turn  his  back  on  his 
friends  when  that  business  is  going  forward  in  the 
next  field.  But  later  he  will  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
horse  to  his  stable. 

One  of  the  disagreeable  things  which  Unionists, 
strictly  in  self-defence,  will  now  have  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  country  voters  all  over  England  is  Radical 
plutocracy.  The  ring  fences  and  private  motor  road 
and  glasshouses  under  the  water  of  Lord  Pirrie,  the 


pheasantries  and  ancient  demesnes  of  Lord  Cowdray, 
and  the  week-end  gatherings  at  Gaddesby,  about  which 
Mr.  Hemmerdc  is  so  enthusiastic,  ought  not  of  course 
to  be  considered  at  all  at  an  election  or  in  any  serious 
debate  on  politics.  It  is  disgusting  that  matters  like 
these  should  be  brought  into  public  prominence.  But 
the  Radicals  leave  their  opponents  absolutely  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  They  now  simply  insist  by  their  own 
incessant  flow  of  personalities  that  their  opponents 
shall  likewise  deal  in  personalities.  They  foul  the 
si  ream  of  politics  without  ceasing — how  is  it  humanly 
possible  that  the  Unionists  as  a  party  shall  preserve 
it  perfectly  clear? 

The  Radical  party  is  not  made  wholly  of  millionaires. 
It  is  not  all  cocoa — though  some  of  the  Socialists  are 
accustomed  to  regard  it  as  all  cant.  Even  high  up 
in  the  councils  of  the  party  is  doubtless  a  sprinkling 
of  the  poor  who  must  always  be  with  us,  even  in 
politics.  But  it  is  really  certain  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  body  of  wealthy  men  on  the  Radical  side, 
and  that  these  men  are  very  powerful  in  the  party. 
The  voters  in  the  country  districts  must  be  brought  to 
understand  that  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  Radical 
demagogy  to-day  is  the  influence  and  commanding- 
wealth  of  men  with  a  thousand  times  "  their  share  " 
ot  the  "  good  things  that  make  life  worth  living  ". 

It  is  not  decent,  it  is  not  safe,  that  demagogy  should 
be  directed  or  sustained  by  such  a  class.  This  is  the 
truth  which  it  is  the  unpleasant  but  bounden  duty  of 
Unionists  to  bring  home  at  once  to  all  the  voters  in 
country  England. 


THE  DOCTORS'  STAND. 

'  1  "HE  decisive  test  of  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the 
J-  British  Medical  Association  is  this — how  do  they 
affect  the  administration  of  the  Act?  If  the  doctors 
could  carry  their  point  and  get  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
accept  their  conditions,  we  should  get  a  medical  pro- 
fession satisfied  on  the  point  of  professional  self-respect 
and  honour.  The  pecuniary  disputes  are  as  good  as 
settled.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  public  to  see  from 
the  beginning  that  at  any  rate  this  point  would  have  to 
be  settled  in  favour  of  the  doctors.  No  efficiency  was 
to  be  expected  without  this,  and  efficiency  of  medical 
service  was  the  magic  strain  with  which  Mr. 
George  charmed  the  ears  of  friends  and  opponents. 
After  many  struggles,  which  he  might  have  avoided  if 
he  had  consulted  the  doctors  before  the  Act  instead  of 
ignoring  them  to  the  latest  moment,  Mr.  George  has 
had  to  admit  that  efficiency  was  impossible  unless  he 
proposed  pecuniary  terms  that  met  with  medical  ap- 
proval. The  result  is  seen  in  their  acceptance,  and  in 
this  respect  we  could  enter  on  the  administration  of  the 
Act  with  some  security  that  it  would  be  fairly  workable. 
It  is  desirable  that  it  should  work.  We  do  not  wish  to 
see  its  collapse,  in  spite  of  the  strong  temptation  to  say 
to  Mr.  George,  "You  are  responsible  for  the  break- 
down, and  you  were  told  what  would  happen  ". 

Now,  if  he  is  going  to  treat  the  doctors  in  the  matter 
of  the  conditions  and  regulations  which  are  to 
bind  the  profession  as  he  treated  them  over  the 
pecuniary  terms,  the  Act  will  not  serve  the  only  purpose 
which  was  worth  the  cost  of  so  much  strife  and 
bitterness.  Mr.  George  made  one  great  mistake  over 
the  Act,  and  led  his  Government  into  it.  The  election- 
eering politics  of  the  Government  were  not  served  by 
it,  and  the  popularity  they  counted  on  was  not  achieved. 
They  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job  by  the  pretence,  which 
only  excites  a  smile,  that  they  foresaw  the  unpopularity, 
and  deliberately  incurred  it  in  order  to  establish  a  better 
medical  service  in  the  interests  of  national  health.  But 
with  all  this  ingenuity  and  resource  they  have  to  accept 
the  position  that  their  Insurance  Act  has  been  a  bad 
political  move.  It  is  not  wise  of  them  to  increase  their 
unpopularity  by  offering  the  public  a  system  which  is 
evidently  a  makeshift,  and  which  neither  keeps  to  the 
letter  of  the  Act  nor  observes  its  spirit.  If  the  doctors, 
through  their  most  reputable  and  responsible  authorities, 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Act,  then  there  is 
absolutely  no  means  of  placating  an  irritated  public. 
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Very  possibly  the  angry  employers  and  employed  who, 
having  to  pay  insurance  subscriptions,  cherish  many 
grievances,  may  not  be  as  solicitous  as  they  ought  to  be 
for  the  improved  general  health  ;  but  it  would  be  at 
least  something  to  offer  in  mitigation  of  their  hostility. 
As  for  the  doctors,  there  has  been  some  politics  already, 
which  partly  accounts  for  the  attitude  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Act  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them  ;  and  prudence  would  suggest  to  Mr. 
George  that  he  should  not  create  more  zealous  election- 
eering agents  against  the  Government  by  refusing  to 
consider  any  further  the  professional  position  as 
formulated  by  the  British  Medical  Association.  He 
need  not  create  for  himself  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
we  hope,  therefore,  that  he  may  yet  see  his  way  to 
understand  the  importance  of  liberating  the  doctors  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  the  profession  is  left  by  the  regu- 
lations that  have  been  laid  down  for  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittees. He  may  be  counting  on  there  being  a  sufficient 
number  of  defections  from  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion policy  to  work  the  Act  in  several  possible  forms. 
This  is  rating  the  medical  professional  esprit  de  corps, 
trade-unionism,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  lower 
than  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be.  He  runs  a  very 
great  risk  of  being  unable  to  fob  off  plausibly  any 
of  his  alternative  services,  by  the  practically  absolute 
fidelity  of  the  medical  profession  to  their  professional 
ethics  and  their  sense  of  what  is  due  to  them  as 
a  learned  body,  resenting  the  ignorant  control  of 
their  professional  life  by  laymen  in  place  of  professional 
self-governance.  No  body  of  professional  men  would 
submit  to  this.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  George  had  borrowed 
it  from  that  particular  branch  of  dissent  where  the 
pastor  is  galled  by  the  all-pervading  officiousness  of 
the  deacons. 

But  supposing  he  is  right  instead  of  wrong,  and  he 
has  generally  been  wrong  over  the  Insurance  Act,  and 
the  doctors  should  accede  in  sufficient  numbers  to  avoid 
a  patent  fiasco.  He  takes  advantage,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, of  a  panic  fear  amongst  the  doctors.  They  fear  to 
lose  the  pecuniary  advantages  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  secured  for  them,  and  thev  throw  over  the 
Association  on  the  critical  point  of  professional  honour. 
It  is  not  credible  that  any  considerable  number  of  the 
twenty-seven  thousand  whose  object  all  through  the 
struggle  has  been  even  more  to  safeguard  their  pro- 
fessional honour  than  to  secure  advanced  capitation 
allowances,  will  prove  unfaithful  to  their  pledge.  But 
even  so  Mr.  George  would  have  won  a  barren  success. 
His  "  sufficient  numbers  "  would  consist  of  those 
who  made  the  pecuniary  bargain  the  first  consideration, 
and  the  men  who  valued  a  professional  standard  they 
were  resolved  to  maintain  would  be  those  who  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Act.  The  medical  service 
for  the  insured  would  by  that  fact  alone  be  condemned 
to  inferiority  in  the  public  view.  In  the  working  of  the 
Insurance  Act  far  more  will  depend  on  the  relations  of 
the  doctors  and  the  insured  being  guarded  by  a  high 
ideal  of  honour  than  on  any  minuteness  of  regulation 
devised  by  Insurance  Commissioners  and  Insurance 
Committees.  Split  up  the  medical  profession  into  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Act,  and  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  is 
withdrawn  as  a  check  on  the  Insurance  doctors.  The 
malingering  patient  and  the  malingering  doctor,  the  doc- 
tor who  wants  to  take  it  easy  for  himself  and  make  it 
easy  for  his  patient  for  cheap  popularity,  may  introduce 
an  atmosphere  into  State  Insurance  which  will  be 
known  as  contemptible  and  regarded  as  fraudulent  and 
odious.  Against  this  probability  Mr.  George  is  throw- 
ing away  his  best  chance  of  prevention,  if  he  allows 
himself  the  luxury  of  abruptly  bringing  all  negotiations 
with  the  organised  medical  profession  to  an  end.  The 
sudden  official  snarl  at  the  proposal  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  meeting  for  another  arrangement 
of  the  relation  of  the  doctors  and  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittees is  a  natural  ebullition  of  bad  temper,  but  if  it  is 
the  mark  of  a  permanent  mood,  it  will  be  bad  both  for 
the  Act  and  for  the  Government.  There  is  room  for 
accommodation.    It  is  an  obvious  criticism  that  giving 


the  go-by  to  the  control  of  the  Insurance  Committees 
amounts  to  a  proposal  that  the  doctors  and  the  approved 
societies  would  share  public  money  without  public  con- 
trol. But  we  may  be  sure  this  is  not  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  doctors.  The  control  they  are  thinking  of 
is  that  of  laymen  in  committees  mostly  ignorant  of 
their  profession,  partly  hostile,  partly  under  political 
influences  which  have  been  too  apparent  already,  and 
may  act  also  in  the  future.  They  place  their  hope  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  modus  vivendi  through  their 
Medical  Committees.  They  ask  Mr.  George  to  revoke 
the  hard  and  fast  regulations  under  which  the  Insur- 
ance Committees  are  to  deal  with  the  doctors.  They 
were  mostly  imposed  at  a  late  stage  by  way  of  drawback 
from  the  improved  pecuniary  terms  then  conceded.  The 
wisest  plan,  if  Mr.  George  wishes  to  do  the  best  for  his 
Act,  would  now  be  to  arrange  that  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittees and  the  Medical  Committees  should  be  free  to 
negotiate  with  each  other.  A  discussion  on  this  topic 
might  show  that  the  doctors'  demands  and  a  correct 
rule  for  dealing  with  public  money  are  not  incompatible. 


THE  DELHI  OUTRAGE. 

THE  bold  attempt  on  Lord  Hardinge's  life  is  not 
entirely  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  The  hand  and  the 
voice  of  sedition  were  stayed  for  a  time  by  the  remark- 
able manifestations  of  loyalty  throughout  India  pro- 
duced by  the  King's  visit  a  year  ago ;  but  lately  there 
have  been  indications  of  fresh  activity  in  the  criminal 
organisations  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere.  Nevertheless, 
such  an  outrage  as  this  seems  to  have  taken  the 
authorities  by  surprise.  The  stricken  Viceroy  and 
Lady  Hardinge  showed  the  qualities  which  we  might 
expect.  They  will  command  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
characteristic  calmness  and  order  with  which  the  whole 
ceremonial  was  carried  out  while  the  Viceroy's  fate 
was  still  uncertain  must  be  a  matter  of  just  pride  to 
all  Englishmen.  We  may  hope  that  the  incident  will 
also  stir  the  sympathy  of  the  English  people  towards 
the  whole  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  India, 
who  calmly  and  courageously  carry  on  their  duties 
under  such  disturbing  conditions.  Every  one  of  them 
is  daily  exposed  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  has  befallen 
the  Head  of  the  Administration.  They  do  not  ask  for 
praise  :  they  want  freedom  to  protect  themselves  and 
the  Administration  which  they  uphold. 

There  was  nothing  personal  to  Lord  Hardinge  in  the 
act.  If  that  were  the  motive,  many  a  better  opportunity 
could  have  been  found  by  the  assassin  to  ensure  the 
success  of  his  crime.  The  occasion  chosen  for  the  deed 
supplies  its  chief  significance.  The  State  entry  into 
the  old  capital  of  the  Moghul  rulers,  now  the  new 
capital  of  the  British  King-Emperor,  was  an  assertion 
to  the  world  of  his  position  as  Paramount  Sovereign 
of  all  India.  If  the  bomb  of  the  assassin  was  a  protest 
against  that  claim— and  no  higher  motive  could  be 
assigned  for  the  act — it  only  demonstrates  the  miser- 
able and  isolated  character  of  the  ignoble  faction  who 
devised  it.  The  loud  and  genuine  burst  of  feeling  from 
the  princes  and  notable  leaders  of  all  classes  in  the 
Assembly  shows  the  true  feeling  of  the  country  at  large. 

At  this  time  there  is  little  to  show  the  class  and 
of  the  particular  men  who  contrived  and  perpetrated  the 
outrage.  Everything,  however,  points  to  the  work  of 
a  political  organisation.  A  fanatic  working  alone  Could 
not  either  have  procured  a  bomb  or  effected  his  escape 
undetected.  In  this  direction  lies  the  most  hopeful 
prospect  for  the  discovery  of  the  conspirators.  Organi- 
sations capable  of  contriving  such  a  plot  cannot 
be  numerous  in  India,  and  they  as  well  as  the  bomb 
factories  should  be  known  to  the  authorities.  The 
circumstances  point  to  an  origin  of  other  than  local 
character.  The  bomb  is  the  chosen  weapon  of  the 
Bengali  and  Maratta  anarchist.  Crime  of  this  nature 
has  not  hitherto  originated  among  the  people  of 
Northern  India.  The  chief  Association  in  the  Punjab 
which  has  been  connected  with  treason  or  disaffection 
has  not  hitherto  pursued  its  ends  by  the  means  employed 
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at  Delhi  last  Monday.  A  virile  race  uses  other 
weapons  and  other  means.  Discovery  will  be  more 
easy  if  the  crime  has  been  arranged  by  strangers  to 
Delhi  and  their  agents. 

We  may  take  what  consolation  we  can  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  isolated  outrage  proceeding  from  a  small 
group  of  anarchists  working  by  foreign  methods,  as 
abhorrent  from  the  Indians  generally  as  they  are  from 
ourselves.  There  is  no  cause  for  panic  or  hasty  action, 
but  there  is,  and  long  has  been,  pressing  reason  to 
review  the  whole  position.  The  methods  hitherto 
adopted  to  meet  organised  and  criminal  sedition  require 
to  be  reorganised  on  a  different  basis.  A  man  of 
determination  and  experience — say  Lord  Kitchener — 
with  full  freedom  of  action  would  soon  retrieve  the 
situation.  It  is  mere  folly  to  ignore  the  continued 
activity  of  murderous  conspiracies,  which  have 
hitherto  been  treated  too  exclusively  by  a  misplaced 
trust  in  judicial  processes.  Time  and  again  it  has 
been  urged  that  these  organised  crimes  cannot  be  effec- 
tively repressed  or  even  punished  by  trials  in  court 
extending  over  months  and  years.  Such  an  idea  is 
wholly  exotic.  The  delays  and  technicalities  of  at  least 
one  High  Court  and  its  attitude  towards  the  police 
and  executive  officers  have  latterly  become  a  public 
scandal.  The  recrudescence  of  anarchism,  of  which 
this  is  the  latest  and  worst  demonstration,  must  be 
met  by  stern  measures  against  these  criminal  con- 
spiracies and  those  who  encourage  them  by  wild  words. 
Executive  officers,  and  particularly  the  police,  require 
more  unflinching  support  and  protection  than  they  have 
lately  received.  Judicial  powers  and  proceedings 
should  resume  their  proper  place  in  the  administrative 
machinery. 


JUSTICE   FOR  THE  I.A.O.S. 

"\^7"HAT  means  the  delay  as  to  the  grant  recom- 
*  *  mended  by  the  Development  Commission  to  be 
given  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society? 
About  three  years  ago  the  I.A.O.S.  made  an  applica- 
tion for  financial  assistance  to  the  Development  Com- 
missioners, and  this  application  was  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  first  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Ireland  as  chief  of  which  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
the  nominee  of  the  Irish  party,  had  lately  replaced 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  not  unex- 
pectedly, issued  an  unfavourable  report,  relying  largely 
on  the  view  that  the  I.A.O.S.  had  shown  a  political  bias 
and  instancing  particularly  the  episode  of  the  Rolleston 
letter.  Subject  to  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  County  Councils  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Boards  being  given  a  representation  on  the  I.A.O.S. 
Council,  the  Commissioners  had  recommended  that 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  Society  should  have  its  grant. 
To  this  Mr.  Russdl  proposed  an  alternative  scheme  of 
V  non-controversial"  co-operation;  but  only  after  the 
Department,  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  had  submitted  the  Commission's  proposals  to 
an  advisory  body  known  as  the  Agricultural  Council, 
which  is  elected  by  the  County  Councils  and  other 
popular  bodies.  The  United  Irish  League  got  to  work, 
and  its  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  Agricultural 
Council  passing  the  adverse  vote  required  by  the 
Parliamentarians.  Mr.  Russell  thereupon  declined  the 
Commission's  offer  of  representation  on  the  I.A.O.S., 
and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Obviously  the  other 
bodies  would  follow  Mr.  Russell. 

It  looked  like  a  complete  victory  for  the  Dillonites. 
But  the  Development  Commissioners,  who  had  obviously 
kept  their  eyes  open  whilst  in  Ireland,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  impressed  by  these  demonstrations  of  popular 
opinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  persisted  in  recommend- 
ing the  Treasury  to  make  the  grant,  subject  to  an 
arrangement  whereby  three  of  their  own  members 
should,  temporarily,  act  on  the  Council  of  the  I.A.O.S. 
The  conditions  are  that  a  sum  of  ,£2000  shall  be  granted 
to  the  I.A.O.S.  in  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  equal 
to  the  amount  which  may  be  voluntarily  subscribed 
UP  to  £^ooo.    It  is  hoped  of  course  that  the  hostility 


of  the  politicians  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  work  may 
finally  die  down,  and  then  the  three  Development 
Commissioners  will  be  replaced  by  Irish  nominees. 

The  situation  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  make  amends  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and 
we  find  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  opening  its  columns  to 
the  editor  of  the  "  Irish  Homestead  ",  and  backing 
JE's  opinions  against  those  of  Mr.  John  Cullinan  M.P. 
It  is  hard  on  the  Nationalist  party,  which  has  been  on 
its  best  behaviour  for  the  past  year  or  so.  Personal 
feelings  are  very  strongly  engaged.  The  Irishmen  were 
able  very  cleverly  to  affect  equanimity  over  the  Ulster 
business  ;  but  for  some  obscure  reason — Englishmen 
need  not  try  to  fathom  it — Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and 
not  Sir  Edward  Carson,  acts  on  them  as  a  red  rag 
is  said,  we  daresay  quite  unjustly,  to  act  on  the  bull. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that,  if  Sir  Horace  were 
in  fact  what  he  is  accused  of  being,  a  party  politician, 
he  would  have  received  much  fairer  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.  All  that  is  outside  the 
domain  of  party  seems  to  baffle  the  intelligence  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  to  obscure  their  sense  of  proportion 
and  to  benumb  their  feelings  of  justice. 

Consider  the  pitiable  arguments  which  they  advance 
against  the  present  claim  of  the  I.A.O.S.  An  Irish 
M.P.  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  states  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Irish  agriculturalists  do  not  want 
co-operation.  Mr.  William  Field  is  reduced  to  pointing 
out  in  an  Irish  journal  that  M.P.s  being  middlemen, 
middlemen  are,  consequently,  necessary  to  society. 
The  M.P.  in  the  "Chronicle"  meant  no  doubt  not 
that  the  Irish  people  objected  to  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion, but  that  'hey  objected  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
conduct  of  the  movement.  What  Mr.  Field  meant 
we  know  not.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  efforts  are 
said  to  be  directed,  first,  against  the  prestige  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  in  Irish  life  and, 
secondly,  against  the  power  of  the  middlemen  and 
traders  of  the  Irish  county  towns.  Mr.  John  Dillon 
still  seems  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  Irish  prosperity 
will  weaken  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  and  he  may 
be  right ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
faced  by  a  keener  Nationalist  criticism  than  of  yore, 
no  longer  think  this  thought  in  public.  Admissions  of 
this  kind  are  calculated  to  destroy  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Irish  Nationalism,  and  it  is  now  agreed  in  Ireland 
that  Unionists  and  Nationalists  should  work  together 
where  they  can,  eschewing  politics,  there  being  no  such 
things  as  Catholic  butter  or  Protestant  milk.  It  is  the 
detail  and  not  the  theory  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
policy  that  is  now  under  consideration.  The  economic 
work  of  the  I.A.O.S.  has  inconvenienced  the  traders 
and  middlemen  who  are  great  supporters  of  Mr. 
Redmond  and  the  Parliamentary  party.  We  must  not 
forget  the  episode  of  the  Rolleston  letter.  Mr. 
Rolleston,  who  may  be  described  as  a  "  literary 
Nationalist  ",  wrote  to  a  friend  in  America  predicting 
the  downfall  of  the  Irish  party,  and  this  gave  Mr. 
Redmond  the  opportunity  of  bidding  a  further  farewell 
to  his  past  with  due  dignity  and  a  becoming  display 
of  righteous  anger.  (Mr.  Redmond,  by  his  previous 
association  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  on  the  recess 
committee,  had  indicated  his  belief  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  economic  reformers.)  In  fact,  Mr.  Rolleston 
had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Society,  being  neither 
an  official  nor  a  member  thereof.  This  has  been  made 
clear  a  thousand  times,  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  We 
are  still  toW,  however,  that  Mr.  Rolleston's  Machia- 
vellian scheme  of  setting  farmers  and  townsfolk  in 
antagonism  for  the  political  purpose  of  splitting  the 
Irish  party  and  organisation  represents  the  aims  of 
the  I.A.O.S.  There  is  no  shadow  of  evidence  for  the 
statement.  What  is  the  use  of  again  entering  into  the 
controversy  when  we  have  the  views  of  the  Irish  farmers 
themselves?  Some  months  ago  the  I.A.O.S.,  in  protest 
against  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  accusation,  sent  round 
a  circular  to  all  the  co-operative  societies  inquiring 
"  openly  and  publicly  "  whether  any  agent  from  Dublin 
or  elsewhere  had  ever  sought  to  pervert  their  members 
from  any  political  allegiance.  The  replies  have  been 
published,  and  are  in  every  case  in  the  negative.  On 
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the  contrary,  the  I.A.O.S.  had  "  induced  men  of  all 
religions  and  politics  to  work-  together  ".  Certainly 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  stood  for  Gahvay  as  a  Unionist, 
but  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  the  only  man  in  Ireland  who 
is  not  permitted  to  have  political  opinions  of  his  own? 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Irish  county  town,  as  we 
know  it,  has  no  place  in  the  vision  of  the  new  rural 
civilisation  that  is  seen  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  in  Dublin.  Mr.  George  Russell  in  his  brochure 
"Co-operation  and  Nationality"  did  not  hesitate  to 
press  home  the  conclusions  of  the  reformers.  The  Irish 
country  town  must  abandon  its  parasitic  existence  or 
perish.  If  then  the  Irish  party  has  chosen  to  stand 
by  the  Irish  county  town,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Irish  party.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  I.A.O.S.  Some 
evil  genius  of  the  Nationalist  party  led  the  M.P.s  astray. 
The  conflict  between  the  farmers  and  traders  is  bound  to 
arise,  and  the  Irish  party  will  then  regret  that  it  took, 
for  reasons  of  temporary  expediency,  the  side  of  a 
minority  which  "  must  suffer  ".  Mr.  John  Cullinan 
says  No ;  the  gombeen  men  are  the  brothers  and  uncles 
of  the  farmers ;  but  that  relatives  never  quarrel  among 
themselves  is  a  pathetic  fallacy. 

The  Development  Commissioners  sent  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  Treasury ;  and  the  decision  as  regards 
its  ratification  now  rests  with  the  Government.  The 
question  has  unhappily  passed  into  the  sphere  of 
politics.  One  may  recognise  at  once  the  grave  difficulty 
in  which  the  Government  are  placed.  The  Develop- 
ment Commission  is  a  creation  of  the  Liberals  and  dates 
from  the  Budget  of  1909;  the  funds  which  Parliament 
placed  at  its  disposal  were  intended  to  be  applied  to 
certain  purposes,  among  which  the  practice  and  teaching 
of  agricultural  co-operation  are  specifically  mentioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  must  hold  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  party  represents  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  people.  They  cannot  possibly  agree  with  us  that 
the  agitation  against  the  grant  in  Ireland  is  largely  the 
manufacture  of  a  caucus.  And  there  are  no  indications 
that  they  will  at  the  eleventh  hour  persuade  Mr  Red- 
mond and  his  followers  to  change  their  attitude  towards 
the  Society.  Certainly  there  are  some  members  of  Mr. 
Redmond's  party  who  do  not  share  the  prejudices  of 
the  majority,  but  regret  the  errors  of  the  past  and 
perceive  that  their  consequences  will  be  fatal  to 
the  popularity  of  the  political  movement.  But  at  the 
moment  even  this  minority  could  scarcely  recommend 
a  surrender.  If  the  Government  ratifies  the  grant,  the 
Irish  party  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  nasty  protest  if 
only  to  save  its  face  with  the  traders  who  for  the  time 
being  control  the  Irish  machine.  Not  that  the 
Nationalists  are  much  to  be  pitied.  The  Government 
might  point  out — to  salve  the  wounds  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers— that  if  indeed  the  I.A.O.S.  has  committed  indis- 
cretions, it  has  already  been  sufficiently  punished.  The 
last  report  of  the  I.A.O.S.  lies  before  us;  it  is  a  record 
of  extraordinary  activity.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Development  Commissioners  is  based  upon  like  reports, 
figures  and  statistics  of  progress. 


THE  CITY. 

VERY  little  real  business  has  been  done  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  this  week.  The  formality  of  J:he 
settlement  had  to  be  gone  through,  and  for  the  rest 
raffles,  practical  jokes  and  collections  for  various 
charities  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
knowledge  that  high  rates  would  be  charged  for 
carrying-over  was  sufficient  to  discourage  speculation, 
and  another  more  important  factor  was  the  fear  that 
the  peace  negotiations  will  not  be  concluded  without  a 
hitch.  The  financial  situation  on  the  Continent  is  just 
sufficiently  strained  for  the  bourses  to  be  considerably 
disturbed  if  it  were  suggested  that  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities was  probable. 

The  rush  of  new  issues  has  been  impeded  partly  by 
the  holidays  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  some  under- 
writers have  already  a  good  deal  of  undigested  stock 
to  carry.    It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  markets 


are  getting  through  December  on  a  5  per  cent.  Bank 
rate.  After  the  turn  of  the  year  the  monetary  tension 
will  be  relaxed,  and  with  more  settled  conditions  for 
European  politics  the  placing  of  new  securities  should 
become  less  difficult.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
relatively  high  money  rates  will  rule  for  some  time, 
and  in  any  event  new  issues  of  stock  will  have  to  be 
on  very  favourable  terms  to  insure  success. 

At  a  time  when  Home  Railway  stockholders  should 
be  estimating  the  forthcoming  dividends  they  are  more 
concerned  about  the  signs  of  labour  unrest  in  the  north. 
It  is  evident  that  the  North-Eastern  men  are  discon- 
tented, and  although  that  is  a  local  matter  the  effects 
of  a  strike  on  one  line  are  far-reaching  and  the  influence 
on  quotations  is  general.  It  has  remained  for  the  most 
speculative  counters  in  the  list — the  Kentish  deferred 
stocks — to  give  the  market  an  air  of  seasonable 
festivity.  The  buying  in  those  instances,  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  "  House  ",  was  mainly  on  behalf 
of  bears  and  option  dealers. 

Canadian  Pacifies  derived  especial  benefit  from 
the  more  hopeful  views  of  the  political  situation.  The 
stock  is,  in  fact,  a  trustworthy  barometer  of  specula- 
tive sentiment  nowadays,  owing  to  its  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  leading  markets  of  the  world.  The 
decision  of  the  directors  of  the  company  in  future  only 
to  sell  land  direct  to  bona-fide  settlers  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  professional  land 
speculators  is  good  for  the  country  and  the  company. 
The  terms  under  which  settlers  may  now  acquire  land 
in  Canada  are  most  favourable,  and  will  tend  to  curb 
speculation  in  real  estate.  The  Grand  Trunk  directors 
are  reaping  the  consequences  of  their  invasion  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  indicted,  together  with 
the  board  of  the  Newhaven  line,  for  entering  into  a 
"  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  "  ;  but  no  doubt  they 
were  fully  prepared  for  legal  action  of  this  kind. 

The  American  market  is  having  a  temporary  respite 
from  some  of  its  depressing  influences.  The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Money  Trust  investigators  have  ad- 
journed until  January.  Dear  money,  however,  still 
prevails,  although  it  is  cheaper  than  it  was,  and  Wall 
Street  is  idle. 

San  Paulos  are  still  being  bought  in  the  expectation 
of  a  guarantee  of  at  least  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
stock  from  the  Farquhar-Brazil  Railway  interests. 
Mexico  North-Western  bonds  have  been  checked  in 
their  downward  course  by  supporting  orders  to  the 
accompaniment  of  more  confident  reports  concerning 
the  finances  of  the  company.  If  new  capital  is  re- 
quired, it  is  said,  it  will  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  junior 
bonds. 

Mining  shares  are  almost  featureless.  Rubber 
shares  are  still  being  bought  quietly  by  investors  who 
recognise  that  the  price  of  rubber  will  remain  firm  for 
many  months  to  come.  Oils  keep  steady,  and  may 
improve  when  markets  begin  to  wake  up  in  the  spring, 
and  among  land  shares  Hudson's  Bay  have  been  in 
demand  in  expectation  of  good  land  sale  figures. 


THE   CHILDREN'S   THEATRE  AGAIN. 
-  By  John  Palmer. 

I HAVE  made  a  horrible  discovery.  It  has  to  do 
with  one  of  those  curious  weekly  papers  for  the 
genteel  (ugh  !)  which  throw  so  unmerciful  a  light  upon 
the  Victorian  ideal  of  a  woman's  mind.  It  is  a  habit 
of  this  detestable  paper  to  insert  amid  gossip — mainly 
incorrect — concerning  the  private  habits  of  the  social 
figures  of  our  time  a  page  for  children.  I  have  no 
precise  information  as  to  how  this  page  for  children 
is  put  together.  The  impression  it  gives  me  is  that 
the  editor  has  discovered  upon  the  premises  a  secre- 
tary or  clerk  who,  like  Lippo  Lippi  in  the  antiphonary, 
scribbles  pictures  in  the  margin  of  his  ledger  ;  that  the 
said  clerk,  in  the  intervals  of  his  accounts,  has  been 
put  to  the  ignobler  use  of  making  pen-and-ink  sketches 
for  the  children's  page ;  and  that  the  particular  sub- 
editor upon  the  staff  who  can  spare  time  from  the  more 
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important  work  of  interviewing  butlers  and  ladies'- 
maids  is  commandeered  to  write  stories  for  children 
about  the  pictures  supplied  to  him  by  the  clerk.  I 
take  it  that  sometimes  the  clerk  and  the  sub-editor 
are  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  children's  page.  On 
these  occasions  contributions  are  accepted  from  outside. 
We  now  arrive  at  my  horrible  discovery.  I  have  it 
upon  excellent  authority  that  these  contributions  for 
children  are  paid  for  on  a  scale  of  half  the  normal  rate. 

The  domestic  policy  of  this  noisome  periodical  is  of 
no  particular  importance ;  but,  if  you  will  reflect  for 
a  moment  upon  the  outer  darkness  of  mind  which  it 
reveals,  you  will  begin  to  understand  that  the  publi- 
cation of  children's  books  is  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
production  of  children's  plays  is  a  snare.  The  attitude 
is  all  wrong.  If  we  are  really  to  appeal  to  the  minds 
of  children  we  must  brace  ourselves  thereto  with  the 
solemn  reflexion  that  we  are  gross,  unimaginative, 
earthy,  stiff,  sober,  and  incorrigibly  grown-up  people. 
We  must  remember  that  the  children  whom  we  are 
trying  to  amuse  are  almost  certainly  our  superiors  in 
imagination,  and  very  probably  our  superiors  in  intelli- 
gence. We  must  take  home  the  fact  to  our  several 
hearts  and  heads  that  children  see  with  their  eyes  and 
hear  with  their  ears — two  necessary  preliminaries  to  a 
correct  reasoning  about  life  of  which  we  have  long  lost 
the  secret.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren form  their  own  judgments  about  people  and  things 
- — a  habit  we  have  long  since  put  aside  as  so  much 
extra  and  unnecessary  labour  in  an  age  of  severe  econo- 
mic pressure.  In  a  word,  if  we  would  write  a  story  for 
children,  or  otherwise  aim  at  the  amusement  of  young 
people,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  task  with 
humility  and  deference.  Things  that  amuse  our  silly 
old  heads,  the  jokes  that  tickle  our  silly  old  brains — 
these  will  not  do.  We  must  be  as  delicate  as  Ariel, 
as  mischievous  as  Puck,  as  solemn  as  Milton,  as  vivid 
as  Bunyan,  as  dramatic  as  Shakespeare,  as  inexhaus- 
tible as  Rabelais,  as  ferocious  as  Swift,  as  amiable 
as  Addison,  as  pithy  as  Pope,  as  merry  as  Boccaccio, 
as  sad  as  Pascal,  as  authoritative  as  Dr.  Johnson. 
Does  anyone  care  to  maintain  that  the  modern  fairy- 
story  is  all  this,  or,  what  is  more  practicable,  that  it 
even  aims  at  being  all  this?  Alas  !  just  as  the  modern 
pantomime,  whose  insincerity  I  was  trying  to  expose 
in  the  Review  precisely  a  year  ago  to-day,  is,  so  far 
as  children  are  concerned,  a  glistering  fraud  ;  so  is  the 
modern  fairy-story  a  marketable  disgrace.  The  com- 
mon attitude  is  perfectly  typified  by  a  scale  of  payment 
at  one-half  the  normal  rate.  Adult  persons  who  convey 
unspeakable  fairy-books  to  their  children,  and  expect 
them  to  enjoy  a  modern  musical  comedy  with  the  normal 
ugliness  and  futility  of  these  spectacles  magnified  by 
a  hundred  are  encouraged  in  their  delusion  by  a  simple 
train  of  reasoning.  They  assume  that  for  grown-up 
persons  to  arrive  at  the  mind  of  a  child  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  them  to  picture  their  own  minds  working  at 
inferior  pressure.  So  they  eat  a  heavy  meal,  and  take 
their  children  to  the  pantomime. 

Only  a  very  exceptional  person  could  write  a  perfect 
children's  story,  for  stage  or  book ;  but  the  worst 
blunders  are  easily  avoided.  I  have  before  touched 
upon  the  main  necessities  of  a  children's  play ;  and  it  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  repeat  my  convictions.  Nor, 
though  the  idea  is  tempting,  will  I  emphasise,  with 
opinions  diligently  collected  from  my  very  young 
friends,  the  children's  contempt  for  an  average  Christ- 
mas  entertainment.  Merely  it  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  advise  such  parents  as  genuinely  desire  to 
amuse  their  children  upon  any  afternoon  of  the  next 
few  weeks  to  take  them  to  "Shock-Headed  Peter" 
at  the  Vaudeville  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the 
bewildering  number  of  so-called  children's  entertain- 
ments at  present  holding  the  boards.  "  Shock-Headed 
Peter  "  is  not  a  perfect  play  for  children.  The  perfect 
play  for  children  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  and,  when  it  is 
written,  it  will  be  a  perfect  play  for  the  few  grown-up 
people  who  will  be  able  to  live  for  a  few  hours  upon 
the  high  imaginative  level  required  for  its  appreciation. 
A  perfect  children's  play  would  have  in  it  nothing  that 


was  not  strictly  necessary.  The  story  would  march 
irresistibly  to  an  issue.  It  would  be  delightfully 
complicated,  but  never  confused.  It  would  be  full  of 
strange,  but  expected,  monsters,  like  Caliban  or  Mr. 
Pickwick.    It  would  

But  I  have  yet  to  explain  why  children  will  like 
"  Shock-Headed  Peter  "  better  than  the  sort  of 
bedizened  spectacle  immemorially  associated  with 
Drury  Lane.  First,  there  is  Papa's  house,  which  looks 
exactly  as  if  you  could  have  built  it  yourself.  Then 
there  is  the  conventional  landscape.  A  conventional 
landscape  is  one  that  has  everything  strictly  necessary, 
including  a  windmill  that  turns  in  a  high  wind,  and  a 
sun  that  rises  and  sets  with  astonishing  precision  ;  but 
it  is  also  a  landscape  that  you  could  paint  yourself 
upon  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  Then  there  is  Peter 
— Struwwelpeter  of  more  than  Teutonic  fame,  with  his 
brothers  Augustus  and  Philip,  and  their  sister  Harriet 
— old  and  familiar  friends.  (If  they  are  not  old  and 
familiar  friends,  ask  your  parents  why  they  have 
neglected  you.  Then  there  is  really  a  story  about  these 
people  that  does  not  in  a  way  that  stories  have  in  a 
Christmas  pantomime  get  perpetually  held  up  while  the 
funnay  man  is  amusing  father  and  the  principal  boy  is 
oddly  grimacing  at  uncle. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  pleasing  sincerity  at  the 
"  Vaudeville  ".  We  realise  that  here  at  any  rate  is  an 
honest  effort  to  please  young  people.  We  do  not 
detect  a  trace  of  the  usual  wicked  conspiracy  by  which 
children  are  brought  into  the  theatre  merely  to  counten- 
ance the  frivolity  of  their  parents.  I  have  never  seen 
Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn  work  harder  in  his  life  than  in 
"  Shock-Headed  Peter  ".  He  is  fully  alive,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  arduous  and  honourable  nature  of  his  task. 
There  is  none  of  the  attitude  suggested  by  a  scale  at 
half  the  normal  rate.  This  production  is  honest  work 
all  through,  from  the  adapting  authors  to  the  least 
little  guest  at  Peter's  unfortunate  party.  The  children 
will  appreciate  this — sooner,  perhaps,  than  the  older 
and  wiser.  Not  least  will  they  appreciate  the  clean, 
simple  language  in  which  Mr.  Philip  Carr  and  Mr.  Nigel 
Playfair  have  delivered  their  libretto.  Floreat  Struw- 
welpeter ! 

MORE  ABOUT  ELGAR. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

OWADAYS  babies  can  hear  Beethoven  as  soon  as 
^  they  are  intelligent  enough  not  to  squall  dis- 
approval at  a  concert ;  but  I  believe  the  majority  of 
my  readers,  like  myself,  will  remember  the  first  time 
they  had  a  chance  of  hearing  one  of  the  mighty  sym- 
phonies in  the  dark  days  of  music  in  England — those 
days  when  any  number  of  musical  comedies  could  be 
heard  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  only  during 
three  months  a  symphony  of  any  sort.  And  most 
readers  will  remember  the  sheer  delight  of  the  thing. 
Afterwards  we  grew  familiar  with  Beethoven's  works, 
and  with  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  and  Bach's;  but  the 
familiarity  never  bred  contempt  :  the  better  we  knew 
them  the  better  we  liked  them,  and  the  more  we  wanted 
to  hear  them.  To-day,  when  I  see  a  blase  critic  walk 
out  because  the  next  item  on  the  programme  is  one  of 
the  well-known  masterpieces,  I  know  he  has  only 
attended  the  concert  as  a  part  of  his  day-labour,  his 
wage-earning  day-labour  :  if  Nature  had  qualified  him 
to  listen  to  fine  music  at  all,  to  judge  it  and  the  manner 
of  playing  it,  and  to  write  about  it,  he  could  not  resist 
the  enchantment  and  the  spell  :  no  matter  how  exacting 
editors  were  about  "  copy  "  being  in  to  time,  he  would 
have  to  stay  and  hearken.  The  great  masters  of  music 
are  Ancient  Mariners  all  :  they  hold  us  with  their 
glittering  eye — if  we  are  fit  and  proper  persons.  How 
different  it  is  with  Elgar  !  He  is  a  sincere  musician 
with  lofty  and  noble  aims  ;  he  is  the  last  composer  in 
the  world  I  would  wish  to  disparage.  But  his  music 
never  yields  me  any  delight  ;  and  since  I  think  myseli 
a  fair  average  sort  of  musician  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
that  he  finds  any  delight  in  writing  that  music  :  "  from 
the  heart  it  came  and  to  the  heart  it  will  go  ",  Bcellim  en 
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said  ;  and  music  that  gives  no  joy  cannot  surely  have 
given  any  delight  in  the  writing.  Elgar  himself  attri- 
butes his  achievements  to  what  I  must  rather  rudely 
call  his  pig-headedness ;  and  though  I  should  be  the 
last  man  to  underrate  what  Dickens  called  "  patient 
and  continuous  energy  ",  I  am  bound  to  say  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  see  fewer  signs  of  that  in  Elgar's  music 
and  more  plentiful  signs  of  genuine  poetic  inspiration. 

I  resume  this  week  the  discussion  of  Elgar  to  explain 
my  whole  attitude  towards  him.  A  fine,  serious 
musician  he  undoubtedly  is,  one  whose  purposes 
I  sincerely  respect  :  a  composer  whose  achievements 
I  can  respect  he  most  certainly  is  not.  He  has 
seldom  given  me  a  moment  of  artistic  pleasure  : 
save  one  of  his  "  Enigma  "  variations  and  a  bar  or  two 
of  his  symphony  and  of  his  violin  concerto,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  music  that  one  wants  to  hear  a  second 
time.  The  concerto  is  zigzagism  gone  clean  mad. 
More  definitely  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  symphony 
the  composer  declares  the  indefiniteness  of  his  pro- 
gramme. The  symphony  conveys,  he  says,  his  "  outlook 
on  life  "  ;  as  for  the  concerto,  "  herein  is  enshrined  the 
soul  of  .  .  ."  It  is  a  good  thing  the  name  of  the  lady 
or  gentleman  whose  soul  is  enshrined  is  not  divulged. 
I  am  sorry  for  that  poor  soul  :  it  must  be  a  painful 
business  to  be  compelled  to  dwell  in  a  house  which 
contains  no  room,  but  only  a  series  of  corridors  lying 
at  acute  angles  one  to  another.  The  first  theme  is 
no  theme  at  all  :  its  jerkiness  simply  distresses  the  ear  : 
there  is  no  possibility  of  evolving  anything  beautiful 
from  it,  and  nothing  beautiful  is  evolved  from  it.  The 
second  subject  begins  beautifully,  but  it  comes  to 
a  standstill  in  the  second  bar ;  it  goes  lame  at  once. 
Continued  in  an  arithmetical,  mechanical  fashion,  all 
the  emotion  and  colour  of  the  beginning  immediately 
die  out.  Miss  Marie  Hall  played  the  movement 
superbly — as  indeed  she  plays  everything — but  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  sustain  the  feeling  with  the  com- 
poser making  violent  war  on  her.  There  are  frequent 
fine  passages,  but  Elgar  everlastingly  takes  away  with 
his  left  hand  what  his  right  hand  has  given.  I  fancy 
he  must  draft  his  works  with  the  right  hand  and  score 
them  with  the  left.  The  second  movement  begins  with 
a  make-believe  theme  that  would  be  a  real  theme  if 
Elgar  only  had  had  the  courage  to  continue  the  elusive 
rhythm  of  the  opening.  The  theme  of  the  finale,  again, 
is  not  a  real  theme  ;  the  passage  in  double  stopping  is 
totally  ineffective  ;  the  second  subject  is  another  piece 
of  zigzag,  and  a  third  one,  marked  to  be  played  majes- 
tically, is  merely  grotesque  and  meaningless.  Through- 
out the  movement  Elgar  indulges  in  his  favourite  trick 
of  carrying  out  a  sequence  at  such  intervals  that  what 
is  simply  a  phrase  sounds  for  the  moment  like  a  good 
strong  subject  :  a  certain  deceptive  roughness  is  got 
by  the  forced  accents  ;  but  when  the  trick  has  been  done 
two  or  three  times  the  ear  wearies.  The  second  sub- 
ject here,  for  instance,  consists  of  a  figure  of  three 
notes  repeated  one  degree  of  the  scale  lower  every  time  ; 
and  as  the  piece  is  in' four-four  measure  a  strong  accent 
falls  at  every  repetition  on  a  different  note  of  the 
figure.  This  way  of  building  a  subject  is  barren  in  its 
results  :  the  subject  has  been  developed,  practically  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  in  the  course  of  its  delivery  : 
there  is  nothing  left  to  be  worked  out.  Besides,  it  is 
mechanical  and  inexpensive.  The  finale  of  a  concerto 
is  usually  brilliant,  but  Elgar  is  not  an  inventor  of  effec- 
tive passages.  That  this  work  is  difficult  I  can  well 
believe — effective  the  difficulties  are  not.  Can  it  be  that 
Elgar,  like  Franck,  is  a  religious  composer  born  too 
late?  He  seems  to  seek  after  austerity,  and  only  suc- 
ceeds in  being  bald  ;  he  seems  always  to  be  trying  to 
give  expression  to  a  devotional  mood  through  a  medium 
not  in  the  least  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  best 
parts  of  "  Gerontius  "  are  not  austerely  devotional  but 
romantic ;  the  less  he  is  oppressed  with  a  serious  reli- 
gious purpose  the  better  he  writes.  I  can  admire  the 
high  seriousness  of  the  man,  but  I  cannot  admire  the 
music  of  the  composer.  The  music  is  choked  at  the 
source;  there  is  no  adequate  channel  for  the  feeling  he 
-wishes  to  express  :  the  whole  Viennese  technique  and 


style  of  music  were  developed  to  express  quite  other 
feelings.  Since  the  "  Enigma  "  variations  every  work 
has  been  balder  and  duller  than  its  predecessor  ;  and 
I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  because  he 
has  more  and  more  concentrated  himself  on  the  task 
of  putting  his  religion  into  his  music.  If  Elgar  could 
borrow  Mr.  Wells'  time-machine  and  go  back  three  or 
four  centuries,  he  might  even  yet  become  a  composer 
whose  music  would  afford  delight. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  at  this  time  of  day 
about  a  Beethoven  concert ;  but  a  very  excellent  one 
given  last  week  by  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  and  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The 
programme  included  the  Fifth  symphony,  the  piano 
concerto  in  G,  and  the  "Leonora"  No.  3  overture. 
The  concerto  was  beautifully  played  by  Miss  Irene 
Scharrer  ;  and  the  other  items  were  played  in  a  straight- 
forward, manly  and  musicianly  fashion  with  no  affec- 
tations. That  is  something  to  be  grateful  for  nowa- 
days, when  every  conductor  appears  to  be  mad  after 
"new  readings"  and  sticks  at  no  eccentricity  or 
absurdity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  reduced 
prices  introduced  last  season  have  worked  out  well 
enough  to  justify  the  directors  in  continuing  them. 

Madame  Carrefio  gave  her  "  last  recital  for  some 
considerable  time  "  the  other  day.  To  criticise  her  is 
as  difficult  as  writing  about  a  Beethoven  concert.  She 
is  certainly  the  finest  woman  pianist  living,  and  stands 
high  amongst  the  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  her  absence 
will  not  be  for  long.  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Chopin 
were  all  alike  magnificently  interpreted  ;  and  the  fire 
and  delicacy  that  made  her  playing  a  joy  in  bygone  days 
were  there  in  plenty.  Her  recital  was  as  enjoyable  in 
its  way  as  one  by  Bauer  or  Lamond. 


ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  SCULPTURE. 
By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

IF  the  academic  sculptor  were  asked  which  were  the 
most  admirable  statues  in  London  other  than  those 
collected  in  museums,  what  would  he  answer?  Prob- 
ably it  would  not  occur  to  him  to  reply,  as  the  instructed 
verdict  of  Europe,  could  it  be  obtained,  would  certainly 
decide,  the  three  noble  bronzes  by  Torrigiano  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  There  is  hardly  in  Italy  so  superb  a 
work  of  the  high  Renaissance  as  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
and  his  Queen,  with  their  'two  recumbent  figures  in 
gilt  bronze.  Torrigiano  stood  outside  the  sphere  of 
Michael  Angelo's  eclipsing  power,  and  his  work  still 
continued  the  sweeter  influences  of  the  school  of 
Donatello. 

These  sculptures,  however,  are  Italian,  although  they 
were  wrought  in  England.  Omitting  these,  then, 
what  should  our  sculptor  reply?  He  might  perhaps 
fairly  say  the  groups  on  the  Wellington  Monument  in 
S.  Paul's.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  ought 
not  rather  to  nominate  the  bronze  figure  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  cast  in  the  year  1291,  the  "  weepers"  of  the 
tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  carved  about  1323,  both 
at  Westminster,  and  the  wonderful  bishop  (about  1260) 
who  is  hidden  away  behind  the  seats  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Temple  Church.  These  are  all  works  of  the  high 
flood  of  our  national  art,  the  matured  result  of  immense 
practice  at  a  time  when  art  was  a  matter  of  delighted 
concern  to  the  directing  classes  in  the  country. 

Twenty  years  ago,  whatever  an  enthusiast  for  things 
mediaeval  might  have  thought,  it  would  have  seemed 
absurd  to  claim  any  great  place  for  Gothic  images  as 
sculpture.  The  properly  grounded  modeller  of  busts 
and  academy  pieces  then  knew  better,  and  he  smiled  the 
mediaevalist  down.  Now,  however,  Gothic  sculpture 
has  been  discovered  and  sanctioned  by  no  less  an 
expert  than  Rodin,  and  it  is  known  that  Alfred  Stevens 
drew  the  first  ideas  for  his  grand  designs  of  Truth 
and  Valour  at  S.  Paul's  from  the  work  of  a  thirteenth- 
century  Salisbury  carver.  The  French  master  says  : 
"  In  commencing  to  study  the  Gothic  it  matters  little 
where  the  starting-point  is  ;  the  chief  thing  is  to  humble 
oneself,  to  be  content  not  to  master  all  at  once,  and  to 
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be  patient  through  years  and  years.  The  study  grows 
easy  enough  in  time.  At  first,  of  course,  the  compre- 
hension is  embryonic,  but  you  visit  one  and  another 
edifice,  you  divine  a  part  of  their  value,  and  with  each 
new  experience  the  comprehension  increases.  To  say 
what  has  been  my  own  progress  in  the  study  and  com- 
prehension of  the  Gothic  would  be  in  detail  impossible 
for  me.  The  study  has  unquestionably  influenced  my 
sculpture,  giving  me  more  flexibility,  more  depth, 
more  life.  The  influence  has  entered  into  my  blood 
and  has  grown  into  my  being  ". 

The  history  of  our  national  sculpture  begins  with  the 
wonderful  Anglian  crosses  of  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell, 
which  were  set  up  about  the  year  670  and  have  no  peers 
in  Europe.  A  cast  of  the  Ruthwell  cross  may  be  studied 
at  South  Kensington.  After  a  time  of  decline,  the  great 
Gothic  period  opened  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  attained  its  highest  power  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  to  be  blighted  by  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  Black- 
Death.  Our  native  artists,  however,  were  still  able 
to  deal  with  large  problems  in  an  adequate  traditional 
way  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fine  array  of  figures  in  the  interior  of 
Henry  VII.  's  chapel.  Here  the  indigenous  school  was 
confronted  with  the  Renaissance  art  of  Torrigiano 
before  its  own  work  was  completed,  and  native  intui- 
tion soon  withered  in  face  of  tbe  new  scholasticism. 

In  the  best  time  English  sculpture  was  not  mainly 
concerned  with  tombs,  large  and  beneficent  as  was  the 
constant  practice  in  skilful  stone-cutting  given  by  the 
steady  demand  for  tomb  sculpture.  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Gardner*  estimate  that  there  must  be  some  two  thousand 
sepulchral  figures  still  existing.  The  highest  efforts 
of  the  sculptors  were  directed  to  the  realisation  of  vast 
sculptured  dramas  which  were  staged,  tier  over  tier, 
on  cathedral  fronts. 

The  facade  of  the  church  at  Wells,  which  must 
always,  as  now,  have  been  one  of  the  loveliest,  was  the 
earliest  where  this  ideal  was  put  into  stone.  Here, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  set  up, 
rank  upon  rank,  scores  of  figures  greater  in  scale  than 
life,  being  the  assembly  of  the  saints  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  High  in  the 
gable  Christ  was  enthroned  above  the  nine  orders  of 
angels,  while  below  the  great  congregation  of  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  virgins  witnessed  the  consummation  of 
the  work  of  the  Church.  All  these  figures,  by  a  similar 
instinct  to  that  which  guided  the  Greeks  at  the 
Parthenon,  were  brightened  and  reinforced  by  parcel 
gilding  and  painting.  The  astonishing  beauty  of  this 
completed  front  lies  beyond  our  power  to  imagine. 

The  thought  of  coloured  sculpture  seems  to  shock 
many  people,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  from  earliest  days 
until  the  Renaissance  sculpture  was  usually  finished  by 
painting  and  gilding.  An  example  of  gaily  coloured 
mediaeval  sculpture  may  be  seen  in  the  wonderfullv 
carved  but  badly  broken  effigy  of  a  knight,  lately  set 
out  for  exhibition  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
This  is  of  stone,  and  its  date  must  be  about  1330.  It 
is  most  curious  how  the  type  and  pitch  of  colour  are 
like  the  hues  seen  on  Tanagra  figurines.  The  west 
front  at  Salisbury  followed  the  lead  of  Wells,  but  of 
the  host  of  sculptures  which  once  filled  its  niches  only 
about  half  a  dozen  now  exist,  and  these  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  mob  of  sham  Gothic  pretenders.  At 
Lincoln  a  splendid  south  porch  and  the  neighbouring 
buttresses  were  peopled  with  statues  according  to  a 
similar  scheme  about  the  year  1280.  Some  of  these 
figures,  especially  two  which  symbolise  the  church  and 
the  synagogue,  are  of  unbelievable  beauty.  In  this  kind 
of  art,  and  for  those  who  like  the  sort  of  thing,  they 
are  perfect. 

The  facade  of  Lichfield,  finished  about  1330,  was  the 
last  of  the  great  series  of  sculptured  west  fronts  which 
belonged  to  the  high  day  of  Gothic  art.  Here,  how- 
ever, not  a  single  authentic  figure  remains  in  place. 

In  their  important  work*  Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner 

"  An  Account  of  Mediaeval  Figure-Sculpture  in  England." 
With  855  Photographs.  By  Edward  S.  Prior  and  Arthur  Gardner. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1912.  63s.net. 


have  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  English  mediaeval 
sculpture,  and  have  plotted  out  its  subdivisions.  Their 
volume  is  illustrated  very  fully,  and  they  make  valu- 
able suggestions  for  the  sorting  of  the  monuments  into 
the  different  schools  from  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
they  were  derived.  In  this  piece  of  hard  work  they 
have  done  quite  a  national  service  by  collecting  and 
setting  out  in  an  orderly  way  an  immense  body  of  mate- 
rial. The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  most  of  the 
evidences  of  our  ancient  arts  will  be  contained  in  books. 
As  we  approach  that  day  this  bountifully  illustrated 
record  will  necessarily  have  increasing  value. 

We  may  hope  that  in  time  the  special  qualities  of 
mediaeval  sculpture  will,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  be 
absorbed  into  modern  thought  and  practice,  as  Rodin 
has  endeavoured  to  absorb  it.  If  this  might  indeed  be 
so,  our  sculpture  would  thereafter  be  both  more  real  and 
more  romantic  than  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see 
or  even  hope  for.  However  this  may  be,  such  a  volume 
as  this  must  help  toward  the  historical  understanding 
of  our  national  treasures,  and  concurrently  toward  a 
reverent  conservation  of  them.  For  these  old  images 
scattered  over  the  land,  often  resting  in  small  village 
churches,  belong  to  a  school  of  art  hardly  inferior  to  the 
Greek  in  felicity  and  power. 


HELL  AND  LONDON. 
Bv  Lord  Dunsanv. 

THE  REWARD. 

ONE'S  spirit  goes  further  in  dreams  than  it  does 
by  day.    Wandering  once  by  night  from  a  fac- 
tory city  I  came  to  the  edge  of  Hell. 

The  place  was  foul  with  cinders  and  cast-off  things, 
and  jagged,  half-buried  things  with  shapeless  edges, 
and  there  was  a  huge  angel  with  a  hammer  building 
with  plaster  and  steel.  I  wondered  what  he  did  in 
that  dreadful  place.  I  hesitated,  then  asked  him  what 
he  was  building.  "  We  are  adding  to  Hell  ",  he  said, 
"  to  keep  pace  with  the  times."  "  Don't  be  too  hard 
on  them  ",  I  said,  for  I  had  just  come  out  of  a  com- 
promising age  and  a  weakening  country.  The  angel  did 
not  answer.  "  It  won't  be  as  bad  as  the  old  hell,  will 
it?  "  I  said.    "  Worse  ",  said  the  angel. 

"  How  can  you  reconcile  it  with  your  conscience  as 
a  Minister  of  Grace  ",  I  said,  "  to  inflict  such  a  punish- 
ment? "  (They  talked  like  this  in  the  city  whence  I 
had  come,  and  I  could  not  avoid  the  habit  of  it.) 

"  They  have  invented  a  new  cheap  yeast  ",  said  the 
angel. 

I  looked  at  the  legend  on  the  walls  of  the  hell  that 
the  angel  was  building ;  the  words  were  written  in 
flame  ;  every  fifteen  seconds  they  changed  their  colour  : 
"  Yeasto,  the  great  new  yeast;  it  builds  up  body  and 
brain,  and  something  more  ". 

"  They  shall  look  at  it  for  ever  r',  the  angel  said. 

"  But  they  drove  a  perfectly  legitimate  trade  ",  I 
said;  "  the  law  allowed  it." 

The  angel  went  on  hammering  into  place  the  huge 
steel  uprights. 

"  You  are  very  revengeful  ",  I  said.  "  Do  you  never 
rest  from  doing  this  terrible  work?  " 

"  I  rested  one  Christmas  Day  ",  the  angel  said, 
"and  looked  and  saw  little  children  dying  of  cancer. 
I  shall  go  on  now  until  the  fires  are  lit." 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  ",  I  said,  "  that  the  yeast 
is  as  bad  as  you  think." 

"  After  all  ",  I  said,  "  they  must  live." 

And  the  angel  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  building 
his  hell. 


THE  ESCAPE. 

It  was  underground.  In  that  dark  cavern  down 
below  Belgravc  Square  the  walls  were  dripping.  But 
what  was  that  to  the  magician?  It  was  secrecy  that  he 
needed,  not  dryness.  There  he  pondered  upon  the 
trend  of  events,  shaped  destinies  and  concocted  magical 
brews. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  serenity  of  his  ponder'm^s 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  motor  'bus,  while 
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to  his  keen  ears  there  came  the  earthquake-rumble,  far 
off,  of  the  train  in  the  tube,  going  down  Sloane  Street ; 
and  what  he  heard  of  the  world  above  his  head  was  not 
to  its  credit. 

He  decided  one  evening  over  his  evil  pipe  down  there 
in  his  dank,  dark  chamber  that  London  had  lived  long 
enough,  had  abused  its  opportunities,  had  gone  too 
far,  in  fine,  with  its  civilisation,  and  so  he  decided  to 
wreck  it. 

Therefore  he  beckoned  up  his  acolyte  from  the  weedy 
end  of  the  cavern,  and  "  Bring  me",  he  said,  "  the 
heart  of  the  toad  that  dwelleth  in  Arabia  and  by  the 
mountains  of  Bettany  ".  The  acolyte  slipped  away  by 
the  hidden  door,  leaving  that  grim  old  man  with  his 
frightful  pipe,  and  whither  he  went  who  knows  but  the 
gipsy  people  or  by  what  paths  he  returned?  But 
within  a  year  he  stood  in  the  cavern  again,  slipping 
secretly  in  by  the  trap  while  the  old  man  smoked,  and 
he  brought  with  him  a  little  fleshy  thing  that  rotted  in  a 
casket  of  pure  gold. 

"  What  is  it?  "  the  old  man  croaked. 

"It  is  ",  said  the  acolyte,  "  the  heart  of  the  toad 
that  dwelt  once  in  Arabia  and  by  the  mountains  of 
Bettany. ' ' 

The  old  man's  crooked  fingers  closed  on  it,  and  he 
blessed  the  acolyte  with  his  rasping  voice  and  claw-like 
hand  uplifted  ;  the  motor  'bus  rumbled  above  on  its  end- 
less journey,  far  off  the  train  shook  Sloane  Street. 

"Come",  said  the  magician,  "it  is  time."  And 
then  and  there  they  left  the  weedy  cavern,  the  acolyte 
carrying  cauldron,  gold  poker,  and  all  things  needful, 
and  went  abroad  in  the  light.  And  very  wonderful  the 
old  man  looked  in  his  silks. 

Their  goal  was  the  outskirts  of  London  ;  the  old  man 
strode  in  front  and  the  acolyte  ran  behind  him ;  and 
there  was  something  magical  in  the  old  man's  stride 
alone,  without  his  wonderful  dress,  the  cauldron  and 
wand,  the  hurrying  acolyte  and  the  small  gold  poker. 

Little  boys  sometimes  jeered  till  they  caught  the  old 
man's  eye.  So  there  went  on  through  London  this 
strange  procession  of  two,  too  swift  for  any  to  follow. 
Things  seemed  worse  up  there  than  they  did  in  the 
cavern,  and  the  further  they  got  on  their  way  towards 
London's  outskirts  the  worse  London  got.  "It  is 
time  ",  said  the  old  man,  "  surely." 

And  so  they  came  at  last  to  London's  edge  and  a 
small  hill  watching  it  with  a  mournful  look.  It  was  so 
mean  a  sight  that  the  acolyte  longed  for  the  cavern, 
dank  though  it  was  and  full  of  terrible  sayings  that  the 
old  man  said  when  he  slept. 

They  climbed  the  hill  and  put,the  cauldron  down,  and 
put  therein  the  necessary  things,  and  lit  a  fire  of  herbs 
that  no  chemist  will  sell  nor  decent  gardener  grow,  and 
stirred  the  cauldron  with  the  golden  poker.  The  magi- 
cian retired  a  little  apart  and  muttered,  then  he  strode 
back  to  the  cauldron  and,  all  being  ready,  suddenly 
opened  the  casket  and  let  the  fleshy  thing  fall  in  to  boil. 

Then  he  made  spells,  then  he  flung  up  his  arms,  the 
fumes  from  the  cauldron  entering  in  at  his  mind  he 
said  raging  things  that  he  had  not  known  before  and 
runes  that  were  dreadful  (the  acolyte  screamed),  there 
he  cursed  London  from  fog  to  loam-pit,  from  zenith 
to  the  abyss,  motor  'bus,  factory,  shop,  parliament, 
people.  Let  them  all  perish,  he  said,  and  London  pass 
away,  tram-lines  and  bricks  and  pavement,  the  usurpers 
too  long  of  the  fields  ;  let  them  all  pass  away  and  the 
wild  hares  come  back,  blackberry  and  briar-rose.  Let 
it  pass,  he  said,  pass  now,  pass  utterly. 

In  the  momentary  silence  the  old  man  coughed,  then 
waited  with  eager  eyes  ;  and  the  long,  long  hum  of 
London  hummed  as  it  always  has  since  first  the  reed- 
huts  were  set  up  by  the  river,  changing  its  note  at  times, 
but  always  humming,  louder  now  than  it  was  in  years 
gone  by,  but  humming  night  and  day  though  its  voice 
be  cracked  with  age ;  so  it  hummed  on. 

And  the  old  man  turned  him  round  to  his  trembling 
acolyte  and  terribly  said  as  he  sank  into  the  earth, 
"  you  have  not  brought  me  the  heart  of  the  toad 
that  dwelleth  in  arabia,  nor  by  the  mountains  of 
Bettany  !  " 


FROM  THE  JAPANESE. 
TRUTH. 

TV  /T  ANY  ways  we  trace 

Struggling  up  through  fern  and  tree 
From  the  mountain's  base; 
One  the  peak  from  which  we  see 
The  moon's  unclouded  purity. 


"HANA  NO  IRO  WA." 
(The  colour  of  the  flower.) 
By  Ono  no  Komachi,  834-880  a.d. 
(Two  Versions  ) 
Roses  red  must  fade  ; 
Flowers  of  love  must  pass  away, 

Perishing  in  shade — 
Twain,  we  loved  in  sunny  May  : 
Lone  I  dread  the  rains  to-day. 

*  *  * 

Love  and  lightsome  days, 
Beauty's  bloom  and  bloom  o'  the  flower  ! 

Thus  I  pass  and  gaze. 
While  I  linger  falls  the  shower, 
Falls  the  bloom,  and  fades  the  hour. 

F.  A.  Bather. 

TRENTHAM. 
THE  MEMORY  OF  A   WINTER'S  NIGHT. 
By  Beatrice  Allhusen. 

WITH  the  announcement  of  the  dismantling  of  an 
historic  house,  the  sale  of  its  treasures,  old 
memories  grouped  about  it  revive,  recalling  youth  so 
vividly  with  its  subtle  all-pervading  atmosphere,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  enchantment 
of  the  past  is  due  to  its  magic.  From  out  that  past, 
struggling  through  surrounding  shadows,  flash  vivid, 
brilliant  pictures  that  have  been  emmeshed  in  the 
mysterious  inexplicable  fashion  that  remains  memory's 
secret. 

Pacing  the  echoing  halls,  on  whose  walls  are  thrown 
those  pictures,  we  realise  that  however  little  they  may 
have  meant  in  the  hour  of  their  production,  yet  they 
were  woven  of  the  web  and  woof  of  life  at  the  moment 
when  we  were  framing  our  destinies,  and  by  some 
enchantment  they  now  remain  illuminating  the  Halls 
of  Memory,  though  the  building  they  foretold  is  crumb- 
ling in  ruins  at  our  feet.  Out  of  such  chaos  rises  the 
future  tentative  and  alluring,  both  hands  outstretched, 
offering  what  she  never  had  to  give,  always  beckon- 
ing on  to  transcendent  unexplained  happiness. 

It  is  in  some  such  atmosphere  Trentham  appears. 
Thus  haloed  stands  out  distinctly  one  unforgettable, 
cold,  silent  mid-winter  night,  the  dim  light  from  whose 
frosty  stars  hinted  vaguely  at  the  mystery  veiled  in  the 
darkness  of  the  great  holly  hedge  that  bordered  on 
either  side  the  road  between  home  and  church  and 
deepened  into  deeper  darkness  the  shadows  clinging 
about  the  Mausoleum  where  slept  so  many  of  the  great 
house  ;  the  white  grandeur  of  the  ducal  palace  with  its 
stately  gardens  and  terraces,  the  glitter  of  frozen  drops 
on  massive  motionless  hedges,  branches  of  yew  stolidly 
bowing  under  their  burden  of  snow,  the  deserted  frozen 
road  running  through  the  village  that  sheltered  the 
decorous  invisible  inhabitants,  and  finally  the  church, 
whose  soft  shadows  melted  into  a  gloom  that  swallowed 
all  distinctions  in  one  dark  veil.  Out  of  those  soft 
shadows  gleamed  rare  lights  from  the  candles  in  their 
sconces,  flaming  above  empty  pews  and  across  the 
lectern,  on  which  the  shadows,  thrown  hither  and  thither 
by  the  insidious  draught,  gave  strange  lifelike  gleams 
to  the  brass  wings  of  the  eagle  supporting  the  Book. 

Holly  garlands  round  the  white  pillars  and  narrow 
windows  symbolised  the  season  ;  the  darkened  building 
was  full  of  the  acrid  scent  of  winter  evergreens,  yew, 
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holly  and  laurel,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  and 
hanging  from  the  dark  gallery  where  the  ducal  house- 
hold worshipped  were  drooping  glossy  wreaths  roped 
above  where  a  faint,  occasional  movement  betrayed 
some  unseen  occupant — silent  and  mysterious  like 
everything  else. 

Except  for  these  slight  breaks,  unbroken  silence, 
while  overhead  the  unheeded  bell  rang  on,  until  at  last 
the  old  man,  abandoning  hope  of  attracting  more  wor- 
shippers, returned  to  wait  expectantly  by  the  vestry 
door  while  the  old  woman  who  shared  with  him  his 
duties  settled  herself  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  empty 
pews,  and  all  was  again  still.  The  few  glaring  candles 
burnt  low  or  leapt  up,  casting  here  and  there  brilliant 
gleams,  now  a  flare  of  light  across  the  lectern  brass, 
then  a  momentary  splendour  on  the  dull  crimson,  the 
tarnished  silver  and  gold  of  the  cloth  that  hung  from 
the  pulpit.  It  swayed  a  little  in  the  draught  that  had 
set  the  candles  flaring,  and  the  faded  grandeur  of  the 
Mameluke's  saddle-cloth  for  a  moment  revived  its  past 
glories.  Faded  and  tarnished,  it  hung  there  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  richly  suggestive 
of  desert  sands  and  waterless  spaces  haunted  by  strange 
unnamed  fears.  What  had  it  not  known  as  hither  and 
thither  it  had  passed  under  Eastern  skies  !  What 
tragedies  of  slaughter,  terror,  battle  and  lust  its  dull 
crimson  still  held,  born  of  the  glow  of  quenched  Eastern 
fires. 

The  story  ran  that  the  proud  trappings  had  formed 
a  royal  gift  from  a  Moorish  emperor  to  an  English  king, 
from  the  English  king  to  his  Master  of  Horse,  who  had 
offered  its  glories  as  an  altar-cloth.  This  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  declined,  but  allowed  that  round 
the  pulpit  even  a  Mameluke's  saddle-cloth  would  be 
innocuous,  so  sound  the  doctrine  preached  above  it  ! 
So  there  it  hung,  and  there  that  night  in  the  gloom 
and  mystery  of  darkness  were  symbolised  the  two 
religions.  On  one  side  the  brilliant  assertive  crimson 
that  had  shared  the  conquering  warrior's  views  of 
reformation  had  heard  those  commands — the  "  Thou 
shalt  nots  ",  which  were  to  prove  comparatively  so  easy 
to  obey — or  evade.  And  as  the  reward  of  such  obedi- 
ence and  courage,  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  servi- 
tude of  woman.  'On  the  other  the  Book  of  the  "  Thou 
shalts  ".  Far  sterner  the  command,  far  harder  to 
obey,  so  much  less  tangible  the  reward.  Only  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  well-fought  field  and  the  far-off  belief 
of  escape  from  the  chains  and  dominion  of  evil — and  the 
freedom  of  woman. 

As  great  a  space  as  between  the  dust-storms  of  the 
East  and  the  glory  of  the  Martial  Prophet — and  this 
English  winter  night,  with  its  spiritual  battles  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  whose  herald  was  now  announcing  His 
advent  in  the  solitary  darkness  of  the  old  church.  And 
between  the  crossing  faiths  of  East  and  West  went 
forth  those  confident  vague  dreams  of  youth,  as  un- 
affected by  either  as  by  the  memorials  to  the  dead  which 
leapt  up  now  and  again  into  evidence  out  of  engulfing 
shadows.  Confident  and  hopeful  they  soared  trium- 
phantly, heedless  of  the  swift  rush  of  the  wings  of 
Time. 

Dreams  bright  and  impossible  invaded  the  vacant 
spaces,  filled  the  dark  corners  with  light,  dreams  un- 
defined in  outline  but  brilliant  and  reassuring  neverthe- 
less. Dreams  that  youth  at  any  moment  and  in  any 
circumstances  can  command. 

For  such  visions  the  opening  of  no  heavenly  gates  are 
needed,  only  a  glance  through  those  heavy  iron  ones 
beyond  which  lies  hidden  the  future.  Then  of  a  sudden 
they  were  dissipated,  the  straying  thoughts  brought 
back  at  the  breaking  of  the  silence,  the  sound  of  the 
words  rushing  forth  into  the  darkness,  dividing  it  as 
with  a  two-edged  sword,  as  they  went  cleaving  their 
way  from  above  the  brass-winged  eagle,  past  the 
Eastern  cloth,  giving  utterance  to  those  strong  threats 
that  no  nation,  no  generation  has  failed  to  stand  in  need 
of.  Through  the  empty  spaces  they  thundered,  as 
if  the  prophet  who  had  first  uttered  them  had  been 
invoked  to  render  them  in  their  primitive  force  and 
strength. 


Under  the  flickering  light  from  the  solitary  candle 
stood  the  white-haired  priest  hurling  his  message  into 
the  silence  and  gloom,  the  prophetic  message  of  the 
herald,  the  shadows  falling  the  while  on  the  fine  head, 
dramatic  as  that  voice  lit  with  a  live  coal  from  the  fire 
on  the  altar.  It  is  to  the  tragic  of  soul  the  adventures 
of  the  soul  are  granted,  the  drama  is  revealed,  and 
without  those  illuminations  life  vainly  seeks  interpreta- 
tion. 

"  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty  and 
walk  with  stretched-forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes, 
the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling 
ornaments  about  their  feet,  and  their  cauls  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon." 

"  The  chains  and  the  bracelets  and  the  mufflers.  The 
changeable  suits  of  apparel  and  the  mantles  and  the 
wimples  and  the  crisping  pins,  the  glasses  and  the  fine 
linen  and  the  hoods  and  the  veils." 

The  passionate  lament  over  folly  and  frailty  raced 
through  the  shadows,  tearing  this  way  and  that,  seek- 
ing out  in  its  scorn  beauty  in  the  market  demanding 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  prices,  mocking  at  its 
power,  threatening  its  downfall,  the  certain  desolation 
mounting  on  darker  direr  threats,  the  prophet  in  his 
denunciations  seeing  beyond  his  own  words  to  the 
consummation  they  foretold. 

The  loss  of  jewels, — "  Instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent". 
The  loss  of  rich  raiment, — "  Instead  of  a  stomacher, 
a  girding  of  sackcloth  ".  All  destined  to  an  appointed 
end.  And  when  everything  on  which  you  set  a  value 
has  been  taken  and  there  only  remains  the  beauty  for 
which  you  sold  your  souls,  then  wait  and  feel  the  last 
fierce  stroke.  "  Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness — 
burning  instead  of  beauty." 

A  pause,  as  if  the  herald  stood  astonished  before  the 
terrible  message  he  had  so  grandly  given,  then  the  faint 
stir  of  the  listeners  recovering  their  grip  on  life,  soft 
movements — the  extinction  of  flaring  candles — and  back 
once  again  into  the  keen  silent  night,  the  radiant  star- 
light, with  youth's  dreams  dispersed  and  the  winter 
night  for  ever  gathered  into  a  haunting  memory. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FOOD  TAX  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — Surely  the  Press  and  the  politicians  have  gone 
astray  in  their  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
Ashton  speech  and  in  their  forecast  of  the  order  of 
business  the  next  Unionist  Government  will  adopt. 
Your  article  of  21  December  puts  the  case  plainly  and 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  self-appointed  coun- 
sellors of  the  party  and  those  who  would  have  uS 
accept  their  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  pro- 
nouncement. Unless  they  mend  their  ways  they  will 
imperil  our  only  chance  of  defeating  Home  Rule,  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Church,  and  of  saving  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  paramount  duty  is  to  shape  our  policy 
so  as  to  gain  the  support  of  every  influence  which  will 
destroy  this  Government,  and  to  leave  no  loophole  by 
which  any  prejudice  can  be  used  against  any  detail  of 
our  programme.  The  prejudice  against  food  duties  can 
unquestionably  be  made  effective  against  us.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  never  proposed  that  Preference  and 
food  duties  should  forthwith  be  imposed,  nor  that  the 
Dominions  should  be  the  means  of  taxing  the  British 
in  the  United  Kingdom  against  their  will.  He  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  Dominions  must  consider  whether 
the  food  duties  satisfy  them  before  these  taxes  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  in  the  Home  Land.  He  should 
amplify  his  recent  speech  by  declaring  that  the  Prefer- 
ence Bill  and  food  duties  cannot  be  introduced  until  the 
third  session  after  the  Unionist  Administration  has 
taken  office.  That  this  must  be  so  is  patent  if  the 
situation  is  examined. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be 
absorbed— to  say  nothing  of  social,  naval,  military  and 
administrative  reform — in  framing  a  tariff  on  imported 
manufactures.  When  the  Tariff  Bill — i.e.  Finance  Bill — 
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has  become  law,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  Dominions 
be  able  to  consider  that  tariff  as  a  fact  affecting  their 
trade  policy,  and  an  Imperial  Conference  be  held  to 
elaborate  the  Preferential  system — provided  always  that 
the  Dominions  find  the  system  can  fit  in  with  their 
arrangements.  These  deliberations  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies  will,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  be  spread  over 
twelve  months,  and  it  follows  the  Home  Government 
could  not  submit  a  considered  scheme  to  Parliament 
until  three  years  after  the  Unionists  had  assumed  office. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should 
pledge  the  party  not  to  make  the  food  duties  effective 
before  the  people  have  been  consulted  at  the  polls, 
when  Parliament  will  be  within,  say,  fifteen  months 
of  the  natural  termination  of  its  existence?  Is  it  too 
much  to  give  such  a  pledge  when  it  will  save  us  from 
Home  Rule,  Disestablishment  and  other  evils? 

I  believe  your  argument  is  sound — that  the  Unionists 
can  keep  the  agricultural  constituencies  by  their  pro- 
posals to  relieve  agriculture  from  burdensome  taxation 
and  win  the  towns  by  import  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant 
A  Convinced  Tariff  Reformer  and  an  ex-M.P. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bradbourne  Hall  Ashbourne 
24  December  1912. 

Sir — I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  grave  misfortune 
if  the  Unionist  party  should  decline  to  follow  its  leaders 
on  the  question  of  food  taxes.  I  for  one  would  rather 
fight  on  the  question  of  preference  to  Canadian  wheat 
than  on  Home  Rule,  the  Welsh  Church  or  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  now 
high  seems  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  There 
is  certainly  a  possibility,  almost  a  probability,  that  the 
price  will  fall  during  the  next  five  years.  If  it  does, 
the  import  duty  will  be  lost  sight  of,  and  Unionists 
will  be  able  to  claim,  quite  unfairly  may  be,  that  Pre- 
ference has  actually  lowered  the  price  !  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  that  if  a  Unionist  Government  had 
been  able,  five  or  six  years  ago,  to  put  on  a  duty 
of  2s.  per  quarter,  the  rise  in  price  which  has  occurred 
with  no  duty  would  by  Free  Traders  have  been 
attributed  to  the  duty. 

It  happens,  most  fortunately,  that  both  tea  and 
tobacco  are  articles  of  almost  universal  working-class 
consumption  and  are  heavily  taxed.  The  reduction  or 
removal  of  these  taxes  would  go  far,  if  not  all  the 
way,  to  make  up  to  the  working  classes  for  a  tax  on 
wheat  without  touching  the  difficult  question  of  alcohol. 
Tea  appeals  to  the  women,  tobacco  to  the  men,  which 
again  is  useful. 

So  much  for  expediency.  But  the  great  question  is 
the  Imperial  one.  Only  a  very  short-sighted  person 
can  think  that  the  United  States  has  made  its  last  bid 
for  Canadian  trade.  Staunch  as  Canada  is  to-day,  it  is 
mere  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  a  change 
of  feeling.  A  preference  to  Canadian  wheat  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  such  change,  and 
rivet  still  closer  the  bonds  between  us.  Then  there 
is  the  great  importance  of  stimulating  Canadian  wheat 
production.  Supplies  from  the  United  States  must 
diminish,  and  with  our  weakened  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  less  we  are  dependent  on  Russian  supplies  the 
better.  Finally,  Canada  has  put  us  under  a  great 
obligation.  Without  haggling,  and  without  pressure, 
she  has  greatly  strengthened  our  Navy  at  a  critical 
moment.  Great  as  are  the  qualities  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm which  inspired  such  a  gift  :  if  they  are  to  be 
permanent,  they  should  receive  such  practical  recogni- 
tion as  every  voter  in  Canada  can  understand.  Titles, 
and  such  rewards  for  a  favoured  few,  won't  appeal  to 
the  electorate  as  a  preference  to  Canadian  wheat  would. 

I  trust  therefore  that  the  Unionist  leaders  will  nail 
their  colours  to  the  mast  and  say  that  their  first  Budget 
will  include  a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  and  a  relief  on 
tea  and  tobacco ;  and  that  the  main  immediate  object 


is  to  reciprocate  the  sentiments  of  Canada  and  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  her  policy. 

There  are  other  factors  besides  Canada  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Imperial  Preference;  but  Canada  dominates  it. 
Yours  faithfully 

Laurence  W.  Hodson. 


THE  LIE  OF   THE  LAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scarcroft  near  Leeds 

22  December  1912. 

Sir — Mr.  H.  T.  Morgan  says  that  I  recognise  that 
if  the  new  Unionist  land  policy  is  carried  out  the  result 
will  be  a  million  fresh  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Well,  I 
certainly  recognise  that  this  is  the  ambition  impressed 
upon  the  Unionist  party  by  its  more  volatile  section, 
but  I  also  recognise  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
would  mean  the  displacement  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  already  occupying,  or  employed 
upon,  the  land. 

Your  correspondent  points  out  that  "  allotments  and 
small  holdings  have  increased  enormously  under  the 
present  Government's  tenure  of  office".  True,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  great  injustice  to  many  tenant 
farmers  and  others,  and  also  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  taxpayer;  while  their  economic  success  is  still 
problematical.  I  quite  understand  that  it  may  be 
necessary,  for  political  reasons,  to  create  and  maintain 
small  holdings,  but  I  submit,  in  the  first  place,  that 
their  creation  and  maintenance  entail  a  charge  upon 
the  taxpayer,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  any  increase 
in  production  is  not  commensurate  with  the  extra  labour 
expended  upon  the  soil.  Years  ago,  in  his  pre-knight- 
hood  days,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  told  us  that  we  wanted 
"  more  men,  not  more  machines  ".  If  this  means  any- 
thing it  means  that  people  are  to  be  kept  on  the  land 
by  discouraging  the  use  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
but  of  course  so  long  as  we  allow  the  unrestricted  im- 
portation of  corn  from  America,  where  labour-saving 
is  reduced  to  a  science,  such  a  policy  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Morgan  foretells  that  the  country  doctor  and 
tradesman  will  be  better  off  when  peasant-proprietor- 
ship prevails  in  this  country.  Well,  we  may  admit  that 
peasant-proprietorship  is  fairly  successful  in  France, 
but  then  it  has  there  the  advantage  of  a  twelve  shilling 
duty  on  wheat.  High  tariffs  and  a  low  birth-rate  are 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  peasant  holdings,  as 
the  astute  French  peasant  thoroughly  understands. 

Yours  faithfully 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

THE  DECAY  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club  Pall  Mall  S.W. 
21  December  191 2. 

Sir — The  recent  reaction  in  favour  of  King  Charles  I. 
is  a  symptom  of  the  disfavour  into  which  democracy  is 
falling.  The  Zeitgeist  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the 
uninspired  idiot  who  wrote  lately  of  the  decline  of  aristo- 
cracy would  have  been  better  advised  to  treat  of  the 
decay  of  democracy.  The  man  in  the  street  is  tired 
of  listening  to  the  orator  who  calls  himself  a  "  demo- 
crat ",  and  thereby  relieves  himself  of  the  obligation 
of  using  soap  and  water. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  wrote  of  "  Triumphant 
Democracy  ",  lives  in  Scotland  and  is  hard  on  poachers. 
The  Labour  party  is  at  the  last;  gasp — the  mus  ridi- 
culus  is  its  only  contribution  to  the  backstairs  of 
history  ;  and  the  moderate  Liberal,  like  myself,  is  hark- 
ing back  to  the  Whig  principles  of  his  forebears.  All 
over  the  world  "  democracy  "  (I  except  the  American 
use  of  the  word)  is  decomposing.  How  long  will  the 
Chinese  Republic  last?  How  long  the  anarchy  in  Portu- 
gal? The  United  States  is  neither  a  republic  nor  a 
democracy.  "  Democracy  "  is  doomed — a  worn-out 
fetish. 

I  am  Sir  faithfully  yours 

Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  BALKAN  RACES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Junior  Conservative  Club 
Albemarle  Street  W. 

14  December  1912. 

Sir — There  seems  no  doubt  that  during  the  recent 
Balkan  war  cruel  excesses  have  been  committed,  partly 
by  regular  soldiers  and  partly  by  armed  bands,  against 
Mohammedans,  Christians  and  Jews,  against  men  and 
women.  We  have  had  reports  regarding  those 
atrocities  ;  and  according  to  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Dillon 
still  more  terrible  reports  are  to  follow. 

Atrocities  in  the  Near  East  are  by  no  means  a  new 
factor.  The  history  of  Macedonia  is  full  of  them.  Up 
to  now  we  held  the  Turks  to  be  responsible  for  them 
as  being,  as  a  nation,  unable  to  provide  for  good 
government.  Now,  in  all  likelihood,  Turkish  rule  over 
Macedonia  is  going  to  cease.  But  can  we  be  sure  that, 
at  the  same  time,  those  atrocities,  will  cease  also  when 
this  unfortunate  part  of  Europe  comes  under  Christian 
rule?  Most  of  us  know  that  during  the  last  decade 
a  large  number  of  these  atrocities  have  been  committed 
by  Christians  ;  and  the  recent  war  amply  confirms  the 
hatred  prevailing  between  the  different  races  of  the 
Near  East. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally of  England  and  France,  to  create  safeguards  for  the 
people  of  alien  nationalities  and  faith — Albanians, 
Roumanians,  Jews  and  Turks — who  may  be  in  future 
subjects  of  the  Balkan  kingdoms  ?  There  are  prece- 
dents. The  Treaty  of  Berlin  provided  for  equal  rights 
for  the  various  dominations  in  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Roumania,  and  in  the  case  of  Roumania,  for  instance, 
the  Powers  had  to  bring  strong  pressure  upon  her 
Government,  owing  to  their  treatment  of  their  Jewish 
subjects.  But,  while  the  Treat)'  of  Berlin  created  on 
the  whole  national  States  with  comparatively  homo- 
geneous populations,  the  new  settlement  will  give  to 
these  States  a  much  larger  number  of  subjects,  many 
of  them  alien  by  race  and  faith.  Can  we  be  sure  that 
all  will  fulfil  their  obligations  towards  their  new 
subjects  ? 

Could  a  greater  shame  mar  the  good  fame  of 
European  civilisation,  if  Christian  States  in  the  Balkans 
ruled  no  better  over  their  subjects  of  different 
nationalities  than  the  Turks  have  done?  Surely  it  is 
the  duty  of  Europe  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
crimes  against  humanity  as  have  been  committed 
lately.  To  create  efficient  safeguards  for  those 
oppressed  races  in  the  Near  East  seems  to  be  the  first 
duty  to  which  it  behoves  the  Ambassadorial  Conference 
to  attend. 

I  am  Sir  yours  obediently 

George  Raffalovich. 


A   CENSOR  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dunsany  Castle  Co.  Meath 
22  December  1912. 

Sir — You  suggest  in  your  issue  of  21  December  that 
there  should  be  a  Censor  of  Advertisements.  The 
thing  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  advertisers  have 
already  passed  all  limits  and  there  has  been  no  protest. 
The  English-speaking  peoples  will  stand  anything  from 
this  class  of  men,  and  they  do  not  require  a  censor. 

One  example  will  be  sufficient,  so  I  will  only  refer 
to  representations  of  the  infant  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  used  as  advertisements  for  a  food  which,  the  pro* 
prictors  urge,  should  be  given  to  bnbics.  But  I  could, 
with  your  permission,  defile  your  columns  with  innu- 
merable examples  of  blasphemous,  indecent,  and  vulgar 
advertisements;  and  the  worst  of  these  arc  the  last, 
for  bl.-isphcmy  and  indecency  may  scare  away,  but 
vulgarity  and  Ugliness  corrupt  us  more  insidiously. 

What  must  be  the  effect  upon  a  nation  of  reading 
every  day  hundreds  of  obvious  lies  till  they  are  accepted 


as  we  accept  birds  flying  to  woods  at  evening?  Yet 
anyone  that  sought  to  raise  us  in  this  matter  to  the  level 
of  any  European  country  would  be  regarded  as  eccen- 
tric ;  and  no  censor  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
who  should  interfere  with  our  basest  class  in  their  fierce 
desire  for  money. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Dunsany. 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Withington  House  Withington  Manchester 
20  December  1912. 

Sir — So  Mr.  Winans  has  come  out  with  his  creden- 
tials. Really,  I  did  not  think  he  would  take  me  liter- 
ally. My  meaning  was  that  artists,  like  other  mortals, 
differ  in  opinion,  and  not  even  had  Mr.  Winans  won  as 
many  Grands  Prix  as  a  soap  manufacturer  could  he 
claim  to  speak  for  the  body  of  his  fellows.  Nor  ought 
he  to  misquote  my  letter,  though  it  is  a  common  device 
of  controversialists  with  a  bad  case.  If  he  will  read  it 
again,  he  will  find  I  did  not  say  that  "  a  year's  attend- 
ance at  an  art  school  gives  a  man  enough  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing  to  become  an  artist  ".  What 
I  did  say  was  that  nearly  anyone  could  learn  to 
draw  academically  by  attending  classes  at  an  art  school 
for  a  year.  The  distinction  is  a  considerable  one, 
though  Mr.  Winans  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Friswell,  I  fear  he  will  have  hard  work  to 
prove  that  Monet's  compositions  contain  qualities  of 
lineal  design.    But  perhaps  he  means  Manet. 

Yours  faithfully 

O.  Raymond  Drey. 


MILESTONES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glendora  Hindhead  Surrey 
16  December  1912. 

Sir — As  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  popular  London 
plays  of  the  year,  the  word  at  the  head  of  these  remarks 
is  familiar  enough  to  us  all ;  but  it  surely  is  not  so  well 
known  that  milestones  still  stand  about  the  country 
indicating  not  measured  miles  but  the  "customary" 
mile,  something  entirely  different  (about  a  mile  and 
a  half  by  our  modern  statute  reckoning),  the  origin  of 
which  is  a  mystery.  The  old  milestones,  with  their 
"  customary  "  messages,  were  fixed  by  order  of  quarter 
sessions  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  stating  in  each  case 
the  distance  to  the  nearest  market  town — and  there 
they  stand,  reminding  us  of  days  when  travelling  was 
difficult  and  perilous  and  "  intelligence  ",  as  the  old 
sessions  orders  expressed  it,  was  "  difficult  to  be  had  ". 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  remain 
standing  to-day,  but  I  have  records  of  several  within 
a  single  county.  The  City  of  London  formerly  boasted 
two  famous  starting  points  from  which  to  measure 
milestones — namely  Hicks'  Hall  and  the  Standard  in 
Cornhill.  Few  persons  to  day,  however,  could  indicate 
these  spots  with  any  precision. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

J.  Landfear  Lucas 
(Spectacle  Makers'  Company). 


LOST  TUNES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Shelbourne  Road  Dublin 
27  November  191 2 

Sir — Relative  to  my  previous  communication  on  this 
subject,  I  find  I  was  in  error  in  attributing  "  Water 
parted  from  the  Sea  "  toTenducci.  Both  the  words  and 
music  of  the  air  were  written  by  Dr.  Arne  and  are  to 
be  found  in  his  opera  "  Artaxerxes  ",  as  originally 
produced  at  Covenl  Garden  on  2  February  1762. 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


REVIEWS. 

THE    NADIR    OF    THE  NOVEL. 

"Molyneux    of   Mayfair."     By   Duncan  Schwann. 
London :  Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

HOW  any  educated  man  can  write,  and  how  any 
male  or  female  outside  Hanwell  can  read,  this 
farrago  of  dull  and  vulgar  nonsense  passes  our 
comprehension.  Who  is  this  Dead-sea  Ape  who 
grins  at  us  from  the  title-page?  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know  him  in  the  flesh,  though 
we  have  been  told  that  he  exists  :  we  are  content  to 
take  him  as  a  type  of  the  modern  clubman,  who  prac- 
tises what  Disraeli  called  "a  little  decorous  profli- 
gacy "  and  hangs  loose  upon  society.  He  is  an  odious, 
contemptible  type,  and  so  far  from  being  made  the  hero 
of  a  novel,  ought  to  be  the  butt  of  the  Dean  of  S.  Paul's. 
Who  are  these  young  women  who  leer  at  us  from  the 
middle  of  the  volume  with  all  the  brazen  familiarity  of 
the  pedestrian  Paphians  of  Piccadilly?  They  too  are 
types,  we  fear,  types  of  some  young  women  of  the 
present  day,  as  true  unfortunately  to  life  as  the  Dead- 
sea  Ape  of  the  title-page,  a  manicurist,  a  music-hall 
actress,  a  lewd  little  bourgeoisc  from  West  Kensington, 
a  young  blackguard  who  buys  jewellery  on  tick,  and 
swaggers  from  dancing  clubs  to  Savoy  suppers — 
pah  !  the  whole  thing  reeks  of  stale  cigarette- 
smoke  and  verveine  !  Can  it  really  be  that  all 
this  brainless  patter  about  "  nighties  ",  and  "  snips  ", 
and  "smart"  represents  the  conversation  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  day?  There  is  not  a 
spark  of  wit,  not  a  gleam  of  humour,  not  a  stroke  of 
character  in  this  dreary  jumble  of  slang  and  vice  and 
cheap  cynicism  ;  not  a  serious  thought,  not  a  hint  that 
the  author  believes  in  God  or  man,  or  noble  purpose, 
or  in  anything  but  eating,  drinking,  and  the  lowest 
excesses  of  the  apolaustic  life.  And  all  this  is  written 
to  amuse  us,  which  it  does  less  successfully  than  the 
drunkard's  song,  at  last  disappearing  from  the  musical- 
hall  programme. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  our  while  to  record  our 
protest  against  this  tedious  buffoonery,  ^vhich  might 
have  been  left  to  die  of  its  own  inherent  feebleness 
were  it  not  for  the  larger  and  more  serious  question, 
is  this  indeed  the  modern  novel?  We  have  heard  that 
the  book  is  a  success,  and  that  the  author  has  received 
a  lucrative  commission  to  write  similar  stuff  for  a  weekly 
organ  which  shall  be  nameless.  Can  it  be  that  this 
perfectly  worthless  hotchpot  of  chestnuts — for  even 
in  the  election  meeting,  the  only  respectable  chapter  of 
the  book,  the  author  has  the  audacity  to  tell  the  story 
of  "  have  you  left  off  beating  your  wife?  ",  which  would 
be  howled  down  at  a  circuit  mess — can  it  be  that  this 
is  the  best  which  a  young  man  of  education  and  ability 
can  produce  in  the  way  of  fiction?  Three  men  past 
fifty,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  was  one,  were 
discussing  over  their  wine  a  few  nights  ago  the  novels 
of  Disraeli,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  We  quoted 
"Vivian  Grey",  and  "The  Young  Duke",  and 
"  Tancred  "  :  we  recalled  old  Lady  Kew  and  Major 
Pendennis,  Barnes  Newcome,  Becky  Sharp,  and  the 
Crawleys  :  we  talked  of  "  Orley  Farm"  and  Furnival 
K.C.,  of  Bishop  Proudie  and  his  wife,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Underwood  in  "  Ralph  the  Heir".  These  novels  were 
written  fifty  years  ago  :  and  yet  how  easily  and  how 
fondly  we  discussed  our  old  friends  !  Who  will  remem- 
ber or  discuss  "  Molyneux  of  Mayfair  "  a  year  hence? 
If  Mr.  Duncan  Schwann  has  given  up  the  House  of 
Commons  to  prostitute  his  pen  to  the  production  of 
this  rubbish,  we  wish  that  he  had  remained  in  politics. 
Mr.  Schwann  wrote  a  very  good  little  book  a  year  or  two 
ago  about  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  thought  at 
the  time  was  full  of  promise.  The  judgments  of  men  and 
things  struck  us  as  being  shrewd  and  well-balanced,  and 
the  style  good  for  so  young  a  writer.  It  is  the  recol- 
lection of  what  Mr.  Schwann  can  do  that  makes  us  so 
angry  with  what  he  is  doing  now.  Mr.  Schwann  is 
undoubtedly  a  young  man  of  ability,  and  he  has  been 
equipped  with  the  very  best  education   which  public 


school  and  university  can  supply.  Why  does  Mr. 
Schwann  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  this  raffish  world 
which  luckily  he  cannot  have?  Why  docs  he  tease  us 
with  the  wearisome  affectation  of  a  roue,  when  in  reality 
he  is  a  young  man  of  sound  principles,  who  married 
early?  If  he  wishes  to  save  his  soul  as  an  author,  let 
him  give  up  the  idea  of  being  funny.  Just  as  the  man 
who  keeps  on  telling  stories  is  the  greatest  bore  in  the 
world,  so  the  author  who  sits  down  to  write  an  amusing 
book  is  always  the  dullest  of  dogs.  Wit,  if  one  has  it, 
is  something  which  plays  and  flashes  upon  the  page  as 
the  pen  moves  over  it  :  humour  is  an  undercurrent  which 
flows  almost  unconsciously  from  its  source  in  the  mind  : 
neither  is  to  be  commanded  by  conscious  effort.  If 
Mr.  Schwann  is  bent  on  writing  novels,  let  him  study 
the  pathos  of  Thackeray ;  let  him  ponder  the  moral 
purpose  of  "  Middlemarch  "  ;  let  him  try  to  appreciate 
the  deep,  still  humour  of  Trollope.  Or,  if  these  great 
masters  are  too  old  for  him,  let  him  read  Arnold  Bennett 
and  try  to  feel  the  sadness  that  underlies  the  terribly 
minute  characterisation  of  that  writer.  There  is  ten 
times  more  interest  in  the  life  of  an  old  woman  living 
over  her  shop  in  the  Potteries,^  as  told  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
than  there  is  in  the  glitering,  brainless  romping  of 
Mr.  Schwann's  fashionables  in  Mayfair. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  SPARKS. 
"The   Cumberland  Letters,  1771-1784."     Edited  by 
Clementina  Black.    London  :  Seeker.    1912.  16s. 
net. 

COWPER'S  gentle  satire  on  the  "fond  attempt  to 
give  a  deathless  lot  to  names  ignoble,  born  to  be 
forgot  "  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica  "  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eighteenth-century  gentle- 
man. "  Ignoble"  should  be  "  ignote  ";  a  name  "  of 
little  note  "  is  not  necessarily  ignoble.  But  the  child 
burning  the  newspaper  is  a  charming  little  vignette,  and 
provides  an  excellent  motto.  For  these  letters  are 
written  by  two  brothers  "  of  little  note  ",  and  they  were 
parson  and,  though  not  of  a  parish  but  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance,  clerk. 

The  eighteenth-century  view  is  gone.  The  twentieth 
contents  itself  with  wondering  how  on  earth  its  neigh- 
bours got  into  "  Who's  Who  ".  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deny  to  "  Who's  Who  "  the  epithet  of  historic.  Not  in 
Cowper's  sense,  but  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  it 
is  an  "  historic  page  ".  For  the  old  bad  idea  of  history, 
that  it  was  concerned  only  with  "  Quicquid  delirant 
reges  ",  is  dead.  Delirat  Achivus  now,  and  can't 
keep  out  of  print.  Tess  is  as  tragic  as  Electra.  And 
the  eighteenth  century  is  "the  fashion",  or  was  last 
week.  Collectors  pour  out  their  dollars  for  its  furni- 
ture, connoisseurs  fight  for  its  art,  bookmen  have  a 
very  soft  spot  in  their  hearts  for  its  "  Dear,  lost,  delight- 
ful people  ". 

Those  people  we  can  understand  best  from  their 
letters.  Up  to,  say,  eighty  years  ago  almost  the  only 
letters  published  were  the  correspondence  of  great  men, 
the  lucubrations  of  men  of  letters,  and  the  well-turned 
periods  of  the  professed  letter-writers.  One  very 
rarely  caught  the  great  man  without  his  wig,  the  literary 
man  was  often  shoppy,  the  Walpoles  visibly  artificial. 
The  last  class  too  may  roughly  be  said  to  have  been 
"  swells  "to  a  man  and  to  a  woman.  The  letters  of  the 
middle  class,  of  your  parson  or  your  barrister,  never 
reached  print  unless  they  appeared,  weeded  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  humanity,  when  he  died  a  bishop  or  a 
judge. 

We  have  altered  all  that.  Into  an  age  avid  of 
gossip  Miss  Black  has  done  well  to  introduce  this  first 
instalment  of  the  "Cumberland  Letters".  The 
Cumberlands,  Richard  and  George,  were  "  ordinary  men 
principally  concerned,  as  we  ourselves  are  to-day,  with 
their  own  feelings  and  affairs",  and  Miss  Black  truly 
says,  "  It  is,  indeed,  precisely  this  unconsciousness 
which  gives  these  letters  their  value".  Johnson  says 
that  in  reading  the  "Journal  to  Stella"  we  meet  with 
great  names  and  are  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that 
something  will  come  of  it.    That,  again,  is  eighteenth 
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century.  Some  of  us  now  are  more  concerned  with  the 
"  intolerable  rascal  Patrick  ",  who  dropped  the  towels 
in  the  river,  and  whose  tame  linnet  was  the  wildest 
thing  in  creation,  than  with  Harley  or  S.  John. 

We  shall  not,  at  least  in  this  first  volume,  meet  with 
very  great  names.  Nor  with  many  great  events. 
Richard,  the  parson,  was  onboard  the  "  Royal  George  " 
the  evening  before  she  went  down,  and  only  just  missed 
seeing  her  founder.  "We  walked  to  the  Point  and 
came  up  just  as  they  had  brought  one  of  the  poor  Fellows 
on  shore  and  were  rolling  him  on  a  Barrel  in  his  wet 
cloaths  and  in  the  Rain."  Richard  was  enthusiastic  for 
the  Society  for  the  recovery  of  the  apparently  drowned, 
and  compelled  the  crowd  to  adopt  humaner  methods. 
In  vain.  "  After  the  greatest  exertion  I  ever  made  for 
two  Hours  had  the  Mortification  of  only  leaving  the 
Bodies  in  a  more  decent  Situation  than  I  found  them." 
George,  the  clerk,  watched  the  Gordon  Riots  "  standing 
the  greatest  part  of  Sunday  night  in  a  wall  near  the 
Romish  Chapell  in  Moorfields  witnessing  to  scenes 
which  made  my  heart  bleed".  In  consequence,  "To 
make  my  Mother  easy,  who  no  doubt  supposes  me  in 
emminent  danger  and  in  the  heart  of  the  mob,  you  may 
let  her  know  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  be  there  as 
I  am  confined  at  home  by  a  violent  cold  which  gives  me 
pluratic  pains,  that  I  am  setting  in  a  flannel  waistcoat 
before  a  good  fire,  and  comforting  the  two  good  women 
who  have  flown  into  my  room  for  protection  from  their 
own  fears  ". 

From  which  we  learn  that  the  Cumberlands  were  both 
good  fellows,  that  people  really  did  roll  the  apparently 
drowned  on  barrels  (which  we  had  thought  as  mythical 
as  putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail),  and  that  the  flannel 
waistcoat  of  the  eighteenth  was  a  different  thing  from 
the  curt  and  insufficient  vestment  so  called  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But  for  these  two  public  events,  the  book  is  full  of 
the  Cumberlands  themselves.  Of  Richard's  Cambridge 
days,  his  bills  (one  may  learn  exactly  what  it  cost  a 
frugal  young  man  to  live  at  Magdalene  in  1771),  of  his 
boatings  ("  You  know  I  always  loved  an  Oar"),  his 
"  declamations  "  (?)  in  "  Chappie  ",  his  "  old  jade  of  a 
Bedmaker  "  ("  I  hate  jobing  servants  of  all  things"), 
of  his  bear-leadings,  his  ordination,  his  quarrels  over 
the  commutation  of  his  tithe,  his  sober  consideration  of 
matrimony,  of  the  whole  life  of  an  eighteenth-century 
country  parson. 

George  writes  of  his  work  which  he  disliked,  of  his 
art  which  he  loved,  of  his  walks,  of  dining  alone  at 
Wimbleton  "on  a  Shoulder  of  Veal,  Leg  of  Pork,  Rice 
Pudding,  Gooseberry  Pye  and  Sallad  (for  one  shilling 
only  my  eating  which  I  think  beats  all  I  have  heard  of 
French  Ordinaries)  ".  He  writes  of  his  office  troubles, 
his  troubles  with  his  landladies^  of  his  many  errands 
(he  was  one  of  those  delightful  boys  to  whom  everyone 
gives  "  commissions  "),  finally  of  his  law  troubles  over 
a  legacy.  We  leave  him  in  possession  of  it,  fleeced  of 
£1300,  but  able  to  leave  his  office  to  spend  another 
sixty  years  with  his  beloved  arts. 

Both  brothers  write  of  their  mother,  an  excellent 
woman  but  a  worrier — of  the  son  she  was  with  and  about 
the  son  she  was  absent  from.  And  they  write  of  an 
aunt — when  compelled.  Had  the  poor  lady  lived  in  the 
twentieth  century,  she  would  have  been  a  window- 
breaker.  Living  in  the  eighteenth  she  was  obliged  to 
get  into  frequent  prison  by  most  unladylike  methods. 

And  George  writes  of  his  Loves.  He  had  excellent 
taste.  He  ought  to  have  married  at  least  two  of  them, 
Miss  Townsend  and  Miss  Green.  Would  there  were 
space  for  some  of  the  latter's  epistles  ! 

These  are  capital  letters.  The  brothers,  to  be  sure, 
spell  as  it  pleases  heaven.  Richard  is  legal  in  his 
neglect  of  punctuation.  But  we  hope  to  meet  them 
again. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  where  a  word  is  illegible  from  age  or 
from  the  seal  (a  common  mishap  in  the  pre-envelope 
days),  Miss  Black  always  substitutes  brackets.  In 
most  cases  the  context  gives  the  word.  Miss  Black's 
method  is  conscientious,  but  jumpy.  And  the  book, 
admirably  printed  on  good  paper  and  embellished  with 


"  Shades  "  ("  Silhouette  "  was  not  yet)  by  G.  Cumber- 
land, which  match  the  matter,  is  too  smart  externally. 
In  scarlet  and  coats  of  arms  it  looks  like  a  Royal 
flunkey.  "  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine  ",  as  was 
said  of  a  distant  cousin  of  these  boys,  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary. 

But  for  Miss  Black's  commentary  connecting  the 
letters  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  It  is  well  done  and 
not  overdone.  We  hope  her  confessed  tendresse  for 
George  Cumberland  will  soon  impel  her  to  give  us  the 
second  instalment. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  SETTLEMENT. 

"The  Union  of  South  Africa."  With  Chapters  on 
Rhodesia  and  the  Native  Territories  of  the  High 
Commission.  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  "The  All- 
Red  Series."    London:  Pitman.  1912. 

V\7E  dislike  nothing  in  "The  All-Red  Series" 
»  *  except  its  name.  But  with  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Bernhard  Wise  and  the  earlier  ruddy  monographists, 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  their  venture  is  dignified 
by  the  acquisition  of  its  South  African  part,  which  is 
Mr.  Basil  Worsfold's.  Handbook  we  suppose  we  must 
call  it,  but  this  handbook  is  literature.  Here — ad- 
mirably full  and  lucid  in  arrangement — is  all  you  can 
conceivably  want  to  know  about  South  Africa ;  but, 
therewithal,  is  what  you  may  more  easily  want  than 
find — information  dispensed  by  a  scholar,  with  a 
scholar's  economy  and  sense  of  words,  and  the  cunning 
of  a  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Worsfold  describes  himself 
modestly  on  his  titlepage  as  "sometime  editor  of  the 
'Johannesburg  Star'".  A  distinguished  editorship 
was  his,  in  the  difficult  period  of  Reconstruction,  when, 
fearless  but  quiet,  he  supported  the  authors  of  that  big 
task  in  the  teeth  of  formidable  grumblers.  But  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  South  African  problem  was  not  the 
journalist's,  and  his  first  relationship  to  the  country, 
now  many  years  old,  was,  rather,  academical.  Quite 
a  little  library  of  historical  writings  have  preceded  his 
latest  review  of  the  South  African  Union,  and  his  pub- 
lishers and  his  public  are  the  luckier,  since  the  ground 
is  familiar  and  the  hand  practised. 

We  like  the  plan  of  this  volume.  There  are  five 
parts.  In  "  The  Land  and  the  People  "  we  have  chap- 
ters on  the  physical  characteristics — climate,  geology, 
the  population.  The  native  races  are  described  and 
the  Semitic  occupations,  which  begin  in  1200  B.C.,  when 
Mashonaland  was  the  land  of  Punt,  and  go  on  to 
the  coming  of  the  Mohammedans.  Then  European 
colonisation  begins  with  Diaz  and  that  brief  miracle  of 
the  Portuguese ;  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  enters, 
and  British  occupation  follows.  It  is  the  oldest  story, 
often  told,  and  by  Mr.  Worsfold  among  others ;  but 
retold  now  in  188  pages  that  contrive  to  fascinate 
anew  and  to  omit  naught  essential.  Not  Boer  nor 
Jingo  could  exclaim  on  Mr.  Worsfold's  fairness. 
"The  long  war,  terrible  as  was  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  which  it  entailed,  left  the  people  of  the  two 
races  with  a  vastly  better  knowledge  of  each  other."- 
There,  in  three  lines,  is  all  that  the  best  South  Africans 
care  now  to  remember.  Nor  would  any  member  of  the 
present  Dutch  Ministry  soberly  impugn  Mr.  Worsfold's 
judgment — enthusiastic  for  him — on  the  hand  to  which 
fell  the  labour  of  rebuilding.  "  As  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa 
he  (Lord  Milner)  had  earned  the  confidence  both  of  the 
Home  Government  and  of  the  British  and  loyal  Dutch 
in  South  Africa ;  and  while  the  war  was  in  its  later 
stages,  as  Governor  of  the  new  Colonies  he  had  thought 
out  the  processes,  and  in  part  created  the  actual 
administrative  machinery,  of  the  Reconstruction. 
The  repatriation  was  accomplished  with  such  smooth- 
ness and  rapidity  that  within  seven  months  of  the  de- 
claration of  peace  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  to  visit 
the  new  and  old  Colonies  of  South  Africa  and  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  situation  with  Lord  Milner  on  the 
spot  (25  December  1902 — 25  February  1903).  Just 
two  years  later  (31  March  1905)  Lord  Milner  resigned 
his  office.    In  less  than  three  years  of  peace  he  had 
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reconstructed  the  entire  political  and  economic  fabric 
of  the  new  Colonies  upon  a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
basis.  In  so  doing  he  had  vastly  increased  the  material 
resources  of  their  inhabitants,  created  a  Civil  Service 
at  once  pure  and  efficient,  doubled  the  railways,  built 
schools  and  public  buildings,  and  brought  the  joint 
finances  of  the  two  Colonies  to  a  point  which  secured 
the  early  provision  of  the  funds  necessary  to  complete 
their  equipment  as  civilised  and  progressive  Stales.  At 
the  same  time,  as  High  Commissioner,  he  had  skilfully 
promoted  every  form  of  inter-State  action  among  the 
separate  Colonies,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Administration  common  to  them 
all." 

We  said  "judgment";  but  this  is  rather  a  state- 
ment of  bare  fact,  better,  wiser,  because  none  can 
gainsay  it.  Milner  might  be  abused,  but  his  work  re- 
mained, and  not  the  least  admirable  and  ironic  symptom 
of  the  confidence  involuntarily  placed  in  the  late 
High  Commissioner  by  his  foes  was  the  readiness  with 
which  they  confided  land  en  volk  to  his  young 
men,  the  pupils  of  "  the  kindergarten  ".  These — Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  the  rest — actually  made 
that  Union  of  South  Africa,  of  which  Mr.  Worsfold's 
Part  II.  is  invaluable  exposition  and  commentary. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  Constitution,  the  provincial 
Administrations,  the  financial  and  administrative  re- 
organisation, on  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa.  Let 
who  so  admires  the  fabric  bethink  him  of  the  men  who 
raised  it,  and  who  never  would  or  could  think  of  them- 
selves. Mr.  Worsfold,  true  to  his  plan  here,  refrains 
from  adjectives  and  pats  no  backs.  You  read  merely 
that  "  this  group  of  Crown  Colony  officials,  steeped 
in  the  Milner  traditions,  provided  not  only  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  framing  the  Union  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  driving  power  which  brought  the  Union 
into  being  ".  But  the  author's  pen  pauses  on  one 
name ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  own  to  a  carnal  desire 
to  lay  an  admiring  whack  on  a  certain  back  out  of  New 
College,  and  wish  (superfluously)  more  power  to  that 
strenuous  and  gallant  elbow. 

Part  IV.  is  labelled  "  Industrial  Development",  and 
its  first  chapter  is  concerned  appropriately  with  the 
labour  supply,  and  gives  soberly  to  thinking.  The 
Chinese  labour  experiment  will  be  in  the  reader's  mind. 
This  was  a  temporary  measure  and  saved  South  Africa 
from  an  economic  crisis,  the  finances  of  all  four  Colonies 
from  consequent  disorder,  and  the  entire  European  popu- 
lation from  loss  and  suffering.  The  war  had  scattered 
the  body  of  one  hundred  thousand  labourers  gradually 
collected  in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  the  natives  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers  by  the  military  authorities  had 
earned  enough  money  to  be  temporarily  beyond  need  of 
earning  more.  The  declaration  of  peace,  moreover, 
brought  an  exceptional  demand  for  unskilled  labour 
throughout  South  Africa.  Bridges,  farms,  houses, 
roads,  public  buildings,  railways  had  to  be  rebuilt  or  re- 
constructed, and,  again,  new  railways  and  public  build- 
ings were  being  undertaken.  The  available  labour  in 
the  country  was  a  third  less  than  was  required,  and  of 
that  two-thirds  came  from  Portuguese  territory.  The 
Chinese  came,  and  the  output  from  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Rand  rose  from  ^"12,142,307  in  1903  to  nearly 
'^29,000,000  in  1908,  the  white  men  employed  increas- 
ing from  13,207  in  1904  to  17,593  m  1908.  Political 
considerations  sent  the  Chinese  home,  and  in  1910  the 
Indian  Government  cut  off  the  supply  of  Indian  indus- 
trial labour,  on  which  Natal  depended.  For  the 
present,  South  Africa  depends  for  its  unskilled  labourers 
on  its  native  African  and  coloured  population.  How 
long  can  this  last?  Mr.  Worsfold's  tables  are  illuminat- 
ing. The  native  labour  supply  has  been  largely  in- 
creased since  1906,  but  the  industrial  demands  have 
increased  also.  At  the  end  of  1910  the  main  industries 
of  the  Transvaal  were  short  by  one-third  of  their  require- 
ments. And  the  dearth  of  native  labour  for  agriculture 
is  considerably  more  serious.  Altogether,  though 
Mr.  Worsfold  neither  says  nor  hints  anything  of  the 
kind,  the  Union  Government  may  find  itself  driven  out 
of  its  predicament  back  on  the  Asiatic  issue.    An  uncom- 


fortable day  that  should  be  for  some  of  our  home  poli- 
cians,  if  politicians  had  sense  of  humour  or  irony  or 
shame. 

The   section   of   Mr.   Worsfold's   book   given  to 
Rhodesia    is    sound    and    informing,    and  intending 
settlers  are  not  deluded  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
which  they  require.     On  the  future  relation  of  the 
Colony  to  the  Union   Mr.  Worsfold  judiciously  says 
little,  and  is  content  to  indicate  reasons  why  the  Union 
Government  may  be  unwilling  to  "  take  over  ".  We 
wish  we  were  sure  that  this  will  weigh  with  the  Union. 
But  South  Rhodesia  is  safe  from  being  swallowed  so 
long  as  her  people  remain  of  their  present  mind,  which 
is   strongly   against   inclusion.      Rhodesia   and  her 
settlers  remind  us  of  the  Union   Government's  land 
settlement  scheme,  of  which  Mr.  Worsfold's  account 
in  Part  V. — "  Political  and  Social  Conditions  " — is  brief 
but  sufficient.    On  7   December  191 1  General  Smuts 
declared  "  a  good  sound  policy  of  white  immigration  into 
South  Africa  "  to  be  "  one  of  the  finest  acts  of  states- 
manship which  can  be  achieved  ".    "  Nobody  can  tell 
me  ",  he  said  elsewhere  in  the  same  speech,  "  that  what 
has  been  done  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  is 
impossible  here  in  South  Africa."    Excellent;  and  so 
was  the  scheme  of  land  settlement  disclosed  in  subse- 
quent speeches  and  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  :  an 
appropriation  of  ^5,000,000,  of  which  ^'1,000,000  is 
to  be  expended  annually  for  the  next  five  years.  Mr. 
Fischer,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in 
the   House  of  Assembly,   gave  the  order  in  which 
settlers  are  to  be  put  on  the  land.    First  "  poor  white  " 
South  Africans  to  be  settled  in  labour  colonies ;  second, 
oversea  immigrants  with  £200  to  ^,250  capital ;  third, 
local   applicants   and   oversea   immigrants   "  with  a 
moderate  command  of  capital  "  ;  and  fourth,  applicants 
with  large  capital.    As  Mr.  Worsfold  remarks,  "  the 
value  of  such  a  measure  depends  entirely  on  the  manner 
in    which   its    provisions   are   administered  ".  But 
General  Botha,  professing  to  encourage  oversea  immi- 
gration,   encourages   us   but    little.    "  The  Govern- 
ment ",  he  said,  "  in  the  second  reading  debate,  "  would 
first  assist  the  poor  whites  in  South  Africa,  and  when 
they  had  assisted  them  and  no  further  assistance  was 
required  and  they  had  some  money  over,  then  they 
would  see  about  immigration."    A  strong  stand  by  the 
Opposition  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  enabling 
the  Minister  of  Lands  to  receive  applications  from  pos- 
sible British  settlers  through  the  High  Commissioner's 
Office  in  London.    The  Government  at  first  opposed, 
but  then  surrendered  the  point.    That  was  something, 
of  course,  but  scarce  in  the  key  of  Mr.  Smuts'  "  good 
sound  policy  of  white  immigration  into  South  Africa  ". 


ROYAL  GARDENS. 

"  Royal  Gardens."    By  Cyril  "Ward.    London :  Long- 
mans.   1912.    16s.  net. 

C^OME  years  ago,  when  Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl 
^  was  not  to  be  had  under  fifteen  shillings  each, 
and  we  were  waiting  till  the  price  became  less  exorbi- 
tant, we  were  asked  by  a  nouveau  riche  to  visit  a  fine 
old  manor  which  he  had  lately  bought  in  a  fair 
English  county,  and  to  advise  him  about  ordering  the 
garden  and  grounds.  Observing  that  the  soil  was 
evidently  one  to  suit  what  are  perversely  termed 
"  American  shrubs  "  (the  great  majority  of  them  being 
natives  of  the  Old  World),  perambulating  the  grounds, 
we  remarked:  "There  is  a  splendid  new  hybrid 
rhododendron,  Pink  Pearl ;  you  should  certainly  get 
it  ".  "  Oh,  yes  ",  was  the  reply,  "  I  know  it,  and  I 
have  put  fifty  of  it  in  a  bed  down  yonder  !  " 

In  preparing  his  survey  of  "  Royal  Gardens  ",  Mr. 
Cyril  Ward  has  had  to  encounter  a  similar  discourag- 
ing sense  of  opulence.  In  the  nine  great  gardens  that 
he  describes  one  feels  that  the  coat  has  been  cut  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  supply  of  cloth,  which  is  presum- 
ably inexhaustible.  Everything  is  perfect,  or  ought  to 
be,  and  in  no  single  sentence  does  Mr.  Ward  admit 
that  perfection  has  not  been  attained.    The  result,  we 
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confess,  is  a  monotony  of  excellence,  which  is  as  depress- 
ing in  garden  scenery  as  uniform  virtue  would  be  in  the 
owners  and  cultivators  thereof.  One's  sympathy  is  all 
with  the  dandelion  that  should  venture  to  spring  in 
one  of  these  august  borders  ;  one  shrinks  from  contem- 
plating the  inevitable  fate  of  the  toadstool  that  should 
dare  to  rear  its  humble  dome  on  the  expanse  of  shaven 
lawn.  One  misses  in  these  stately  parterres  the  charm 
received  in  passing  from  the  roses  whereon  the  vicar 
lavishes  his  care  to  the  squire's  grey-walled  garden  and 
terraces,  and  thence  to  the  village,  where  white  lilies 
luxuriate  in  the  forecourts  in  a  way  that  no  amount 
of  pampering  will  ensure  even  in  a  royal  demesne. 

In  short,  Mr.  Cyril  Ward  has  undertaken  a  difficult 
task.  Where  everything  is  done  "  top-hole  " — to  use 
an  expressive  slang  term— the  critic's  occupation  is 
gone,  and  when  he  has  exhausted  the  vein  of  historic 
association  he  has  to  fall  back  on  well-worn  phrases  of 
eulogy. 

Garden  lovers  will  find  most  interest  in  the  two  chap- 
ters which  Mr.  Ward  devotes  to  garden  design,  and  in 
the  papers  by  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Knowles.  Mr. 
Hubbard  describes  the  process  by  which  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn  has  been  enabled  to  transform  the  huge  mound 
ot  bare  grass  whereon  stands  the  Round  Tower  of 
Windsor  Castle  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
remarkable  gardens  in  England.  Mr.  Knowles  has 
much  of  interest  to  communicate  about  the  fine  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs  at  Bagshot  Park.  The 
view  in  the  Lily  Garden  at  Bagshot,  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Ward's  water-colour,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book,  the  artist  having  been  generous  in  those  deep, 
cool  tones  which  one  misses  in  most  of  the  others ; 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  lilies  whence  this  spot  should 
take  its  name,  till  we  are  directed  to  a  small  pond 
wherein  water-lilies,  which  are  not  lilies  at  all,  are  said 
to  thrive.  A  prettier  study  of  water-lilies  is  given  in 
the  lake  view  at  Sandringham. 

The  gardens  which  Mr.  Ward  has  had  to  describe 
being  mainly  of  the  architectural  type,  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  have  something  to  say  on  the  question  so 
hotly  debated  between  disciples  of  the  rival  schools — 
natural  and  artificial  :  "  Some  writers  on  garden 
design  seem  to  have  a  strong  dislike  of  any  architec- 
tural features  being  included.  They  are  mostly  horti- 
culturists pure  and  simple.  In  their  opinion  the  func- 
tions of  an  architect  entirely  cease  at  the  outer  walls 
of  the  house.  Others  again,  for  the  most  part  pro- 
fessional architects,  insist  that  house  and  garden  being 
parts  of  one  scheme,  both  should  be  designed  by  the 
same  person.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  and 
against  both  opinions.  If  architectural  features  are 
to  be  totally  abolished  one  of  the  best  ways  for  "set- 
ting "  a  house  comfortably  into  its  environment 
disappears.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  built  brick  and 
stone  work  is  overdone,  the  garden  loses  much  of  its 
charm  and  suavity  through  severe  lines  and  hard  edges 
taking  the  place  rightly  belonging  to  soft  and  blurred 
masses  of  foliage.  Probably  the  wisest  course  is  to 
make  no  hard  and  fast  rule  on  the  subject,  but  to  allow 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case  to  decide  the 
matter  ". 

We  agree,  and  shall  not  pronounce  for  or  against 
either  doctrine,  merely  remarking  that  we  know  whence 
we  derive  most  pleasure — the  ordered  jumble  of  grove, 
lawn,  and  parterre  at,  say,  S.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
or  the  lean,  correct  formality  of  Diane  de  Poictiers' 
terraces  at  Chenonceaux. 

A  word  as  to  the  two-and-thirty  plates  which  enrich 
this  fine  volume.  They  are  from  the  brush  of  the 
author,  and  contain  passages  of  great  delicacy  and 
beauty.  But  we  doubt  whether  they  have  not  suffered 
in  reproduction.  For  instance,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
Mr.  Ward  never  gave  that  unpleasant  ruddy  tinge  to 
the  sheet  of  daffodils  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  nor 
can  he  be  held  responsible  for  the  violence  of  the  scarlet 
which  besprinkles  some  of  the  borders,  as  in  the  view 
of  the  Old  Pond  Garden  at  Hampton  Court.  Not- 
withstanding these  minor  defects,  we  congratulate  him 
both  as  author  and  artist  on  the  production  of  a  remark- 


able and  desirable  volume.  The  question  suggests 
itself  why  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  have  not 
been  included  in  the  series. 


SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  STATE  LIFE. 

"  The  Underlying  Principles  of  Modern  Legislation." 
By  W.  Jethro  Brown.  London :  Murray.  1912. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  should  prove  a   useful  book  to  students  of 
modern  political  philosophy  and  the  theory  of 
legislation.    It  is  written  by  a  competent  Professor,  and 
the  treatment  throughout  is  reasonably  objective,  as 
objective  as  the  subject  and  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
even  when  clothed  in  a  professorial  robe,  permit.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  tells  us  at  the  outset  that  his  purpose 
is     "scientific"    not    "political" — "to    state  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  course  of  legislation,  not  to 
solve  the  problems  with  which  statesmen  have  to  deal  ". 
Whether  there  is  or  ought  to  be  an  antithesis  between 
"  scientific  "  and  "  political"  is  open  to  question;  but 
as  Professor  Brown  obviously  intends  "political"  to 
mean  "  partisan  ",  we  may  cordially  approve  of  his 
purpose  without  necessarily  approving  of  the  English  in 
which  he  expresses  it.    That  his  material  throughout, 
and  much  both  of  his  criticism  and  his  argument,  are 
essentially  "  political  "  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  will 
read  either  the  whole  book  or  any  fifty  pages  of  it. 
That  it  need  not  for  that  reason  inevitably  cease  to  be 
"  scientific  "  for  the  Professor's  sake  and  the  sake  of  all 
serious  study  of  a  serious  subject  we  do  most  sincerely 
hope.    Nor  do  we  either  understand  or  wholly  sympa- 
thise with  Professor  Brown's  eagerness  to  disclaim,  in 
the  sentence  quoted  above  from  the  Preface,  the  inten- 
tion of  "  solving  problems  with  which  statesmen  have 
to  deal  ".    The  duty  of  solving  problems  by  a  "  scien- 
tific "  or  any  other  method  is  surely  not  the  monopoly 
of  statesmen  :  and  if  our  Professors  either  at  Oxford 
or  Adelaide  propose  to  confine  themselves  to  an  objec- 
tive analysis  and  to  hand  over  to  statesmen  the  solu- 
tion of  complex  and  momentous  problems  of  legislation, 
administration,  and  social  and  economic  reconstruction 
it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  Professors  and  statesmen 
and  a  still  worse  one  for  the  political  societies  to  which 
they  belong.    The  modern  fashionable  cant  of  "  objec- 
tivity "  rests  indeed  on  the  dangerous  and  ludicrous 
assumption  that  an  investigator  who  deliberately  deter- 
mines to  prove  nothing  will  necessarily  be  a  "  scientific  " 
guide  to  truth.    The  trained  mind,  it  also  assumes,  is 
to  collect  the  material,  examine,   sort,  classify  and 
analyse  it,  test  it  by  every  method  that  disciplined  ex- 
perience has  codified  into  a  system,  and  is  then  to  fling 
the  results  of  the  analysis  at  the  untrained  mind,  leav- 
ing it  apparently  to  draw  such  conclusions  as  it  pleases. 
Had  J.  S.  Mill  or  Sir  H.  Maine  (to  name  two  eminent 
examples  of  opposed  schools  of  thought)  acted  upon 
such  principles  of  "  impartial  objectivity  ",  science  and 
the  world  would  have  been  vastly  poorer,  and  the  con- 
structive treatment   of  many  questions  would  have 
suffered  proportionately.      A   Professor  who  is  not 
afraid  to  draw  all  the  conclusions  that  his  study  of  a 
subject  suggests,  even  if  they  bring  him  into  the  centre 
of  the  "political"  field  or   into  collision    with  the 
"political"   principles  of  parties,  is   not  necessarily 
either  unscientific  or  partisan.    For  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  scientific  and  a  partisan  investigator  is 
that  the  partisan  sets  out  to  state  the  arguments  for 
a  thesis  which  he  assumes  to  be  proved  and  disregards 
all  conflicting  evidence,  whereas  the    scientist  seeks 
principles  that  will  cover  all  the  evidence  available. 

Fortunately,  Professor  Brown's  practice  as  exempli- 
fied in  this  book  is  not  based  on  any  assumption  that  it 
is  no  part  of  his  duty  as  an  investigator  to  shrink  from 
conclusions,  and  he  sees  very  clearly  that  "  acceptance 
of  my  statement  of  legislative  principles  will  not 
involve  an  endorsement  of  all  the  conclusions  I  have 
been  led  to  express  ".  His  volume  is  divided  into  three 
parts-,  with  a  Prologue  in  which  he  examines  the 
principles  of  a  philosophic  theory  of  anarchy  (and  very 
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decidedly  rejecss  them).  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  a  state- 
ment of  principles  in  which  Legislative  Idealism, 
National  Life  and  Thought  and  Fundamental  Principles 
are  discussed.  Part  II.  takes  up  the  principles  in 
application  and  is  mainly  an  examination  of  "  The  Truth 
in  Laissez  Faire  "  and  the  Rights  of  the  Individual. 
Part  III.  is  given  to  "  Problems  of  To-day  and 
To-morrow  "  (such  as  The  Trust,  Unemployment,  The 
Non-living  Wage,  The  Child,  Democracy  and  so  forth), 
concluding  with  a  brief  review  of  the  present  situation. 

A  careful  reader  will,  wc  fancy,  have  some  very 
definite  impressions  when  he  has  reached  page  331. 
Professor  Brown  is  a  careful  and  clear  writer,  but  he 
is  not  an  attractive  writer.  Of  style  in  the  literary 
sense  there  is  little  in  his  book.  He  will  be  read  not 
because  one  page  subtly  and  irresistibly  compels  you 
to  go  on  to  the  next,  but  because  he  is  obviously  well 
informed,  has  thought  out  things  for  himself  and  can 
summarise  with  precision.  His  hand  is  rather  heavy  ; 
it  does  not  lighten  the  burden  of  the  material ;  but 
the  results  are  very  useful  and  very  relevant.  No  less 
evident  is  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable feat  to  have  compressed  so  much  into  330 
pages.  Take  for  instance  Chapter  VIII.  of  Part  II., 
where  in  forty  pages  eight  Rights  are  analysed — The 
Right  to  Life,  to  Liberty,  to  Marry,  to  Land,  to  Work, 
to  Equality  of  Opportunity,  to  Self-Government,  to  Do 
One's  Duty,  including  the  Right  of  Resistance.  There 
they  all  are  comfortably  explained  and  briefly  criticised 
and  illustrated.  The  Professor  has  indeed  exer- 
cised the  Professorial  Right  (or  Duty?)  to  work  up 
to  the  hilt.  But  the  results  leave  the  reader,  conscious 
of  the  fields  of  controversy  so  dexterously  crossed,  a 
little  breathless,  until  he  remembers  that  this  chapter, 
like  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  really  introductory  and  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.  Indeed  after  we  have 
passed  the  Prologue  the  reader  is  steadily  plodding 
across  many  battlefields,  strewed  with  living,  dying  and 
dead  controversies ;  his  guide  points  out  the  features 
of  the  topography  and  pauses,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
say  what  is  appropriate  of  the  combatants  and  the  area 
of  the  action.  We  shall  certainly  know  the  theatre  of 
war  when  we  revisit  it,  and  we  shall  recognise  the  com- 
batants— meanwhile  we  glance,  sometimes  use  our ' 
field-glass,  sometimes  pick  up  a  weapon  or  a  flag, 
and  press  on.  For  beyond  the  theatre  of  war 
lie  the  cliffs,  and  in  the  valleys  below  shrouded 
in  the  mist  of  to-day  are  the  problems  of  to-day, 
and  behind,  even  more  thickly  veiled,  are  clouds 
and  mountain-tops,  where  dwell  the  spirits  of  the 
dawn.  Professor  Brown's  judicial  analysis  of  the 
outlook  to-day  and  its  bearing  on  to-morrow  fully 
justifies  his  conclusion  "  that  a  review  of  the 
actual  course  of  legislation  reveals  the  presence  of 
principles  lying  deeper  than  the  antagonisms  of  parties 
or  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  ".  For  the  differences 
rest  on  an  attitude  towards  life  and  the  ideals  of  life, 
and  here  analysis  can  show  that  we  are  at  bottom 
not  dealing  with  formulae  which  crystallise  an  imme- 
diate end,  but  with  opposed  theories  of  life  in  a  political 
society  and  with  opposed  ideals  of  what  constitutes  a 
rational  and  progressive  society.  Even  if  we  are  all 
agreed  (a  large  assumption),  in  the  Aristotelian  phrase, 
that  the  State  exists  to  promote  good  life  and  well- 
being  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  form, 
fundamental  opposition  is  certain  on  the  methods  by 
which  the  State  can  achieve  it,  and  a  still  deeper 
opposition  as  to  whether  even  a  successfully  achieved 
programme  of  "  reforms  "  will  not  destroy  more  valu- 
able elements  than  it  will  create.  To  many,  for 
example,  if  they  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  his  school  have  achieved  all  that 
their  programme  promises,  the  society  it  would  create, 
the  social  order  and  postulates  of  thought  and  action 
it  involves  are  intolerable.  They  would  rather  not  live 
at  all  than  live  in  such  a  world  even  if  its  mechanism 
worked  as  smoothly  as  the  Utopia  of  any  academic 
Utopian. 

Professor  Brown  rightly  emphasises,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  importance  of  the  economic  factor  in  the 


modern  social  and  political  problem.  He  might,  we 
think,  have  developed  the  suspicion,  that  deepens  as  our 
study  of  these  problems  deepens,  how  frail  and  unsatis- 
factory is  the  help  afforded  by  "  scientific"  economics. 
It  is  easy  to  jibe  at  economic  science.  But  the  suspicion 
we  refer  to  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  cheap  and  vulgar 
contempt  of  political  economy,  nor  of  ignorance  of 
what  economic  science  has  achieved  and  may  yet  achieve. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  rests  on  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  economic  element  in  the  problems  of  to-day  is  so 
essential  a  feature  of  those  problems  that  we  need  a 
much  more  certain  economic  science  than  we  have  so 
far  created.  The  best  and  most  candid  representatives 
of  economics  furnish  the  argument  for  the  conviction. 
For  they  frankly  admit  that  for  all  the  patient  work  that 
is  being  done  the  material  is  so  complex,  the  conditions 
are  so  baffling  and  disparate  that  empirical  conclusions 
are  alone  possible,  and  that  experiments  in  many 
political  societies  on  a  very  extended  scale,  which  may 
prove  very  costly,  will  alone  provide  some  guidance,  and 
that  the  experts  will  also  probably  differ  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  results.  Is  there,  for  example,  any 
economic  expert  to-day  who  will  commit  himself  to  a 
precise  prophecy  of  what  the  broad  effect  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  and  the  Insurance  Act  will  be  on  the 
social  and  economic  order  of  Great  Britain  in  ten  years' 
1  time?  And  this  means  not  that  we  ought  to  shut  up 
the  professors  of  political  economy  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
or  banish  their  chairs  to  a  university  in  Saturn  and 
rely  solely  on  the  National  Conservative  Association, 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  the  Fabian  Society  and 
the  orators  of  Hyde  Park,  but  that  we  want  and  if 
we  are  to  "  solve  "  our  problems  successfully  must  get 
not  less  but  much  more  economic  science.  Who  will 
decide  for  us  which  is  better  for  England  and  England's 
future,  a  badly  managed  nursery  in  a  private  home 
under  an  average  mother  or  a  well-managed  creche  in 
an  ideal  municipal  institution  with  a  staff  of  trained 
municipal  and  spinster  nurses? 


TOO  CLEVER. 

"  The  Nest."    By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.    London  : 
Arnold.    1912.  6s. 

A  FTER  reading  these  stories  the  chief  impression 
left  is  of  their  art.  Not  for  a  mometi  u 
it  possible  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  them  is  '£}  rj 
extension  of  an  impression  left  by  some  incident  of  lite 
on  the  author's  brain.  Never  do  we  imagine  her,  ssi 
we  can  imagine  such  a  master  as  Maupassant,  going 
about  the  world  with  a  notebook,  or  even  a  rete?5» 
tive  memory,  to  record  the  things  which  happen. 
For  each  of  the  five  tales  in  this  book  we  believe 
that  a  situation  has  been  devised,  elaborated,  and 
polished.  Yet — such  is  her  art — Miss  Sedgwick's 
work  creates  the  illusion  of  life.  We  never  seriously 
think  that  we  are  reading  of  the  real  thing, 
but  the  imitation  bears  with  it  no  scent  of  a  writer's 
study.  Almost  we  could  fancy  that  the  tales  were 
created  in  a  studio  from  living  models  brought  into 
posture  at  an  artist's  will.  Such  a  method  has  its 
obvious  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  on  the  first 
count  it  will  be  seen  that  it  destroys  the  chance  of  a 
character  breaking  up  an  interesting  situation  by  doing 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  Human  impulse 
is  often  for  mending  or  ending  its  best  problems  at 
awkward  moments,  whilst  the  observer  taking  notes 
with  a  view  to  a  story  is,  above  all  things,  anxious 
that  the  events  should  run  on  until  they  form  a  chain. 
Nature  and  art  are  seldom  reconciled  save  when  .he 
briefest  and  most  inconclusive  of  glimpses  is  ~Ione 
given. 

Tales  without  an  ending  are  sometimes  ternf°d 
subtle,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  merely  correspond 
with  a  page  from  a  diary,  and  that  "  the  rest  is 
silence  "—or  chaos.  But,  in  "  The  Nest"  and  the 
stories  which  follow,  the  end  is  always  marked  by  a 
conclusive  full-stop  which  says  quite  plainly  that  the 
particular  incident  is  closed.    Here  we  have  a  husband 
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returning  home  to  tell  his  wife  that  a  doctor  has 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  would  have 
spared  her  the  pain  had  he  not  discovered  her  intrigue 
with  another  man,  but  he  deems  that  it  will  come  to 
her  as  no  wound.  Actually  it  brings  back  all  her 
wandering  love,  and  she  surrounds  him  with  an  affec- 
tion far  greater  than  he  can  long  endure,  but  with 
only  two  months  left  for  life  he  adopts  the  line  of  no 
resistance.  If  the  doctor  had  been  right  there  would 
have  been  but  a  thin  sentimental  interest  in  the  tale, 
and  it  therefore  causes  no  surprise  when  we  discover 
he  has  been  wrong.  The  man  with  his  new  lease  of 
life  takes  the  brutal  course,  and  the  situation  is  at 
an  end,  but,  art  apart,  it  might  have  been  mended 
just  as  easily.  Probably,  indeed,  it  would  have  been, 
for  a  man  returning  from  the  gate  of  death  is  unlikely 
to  be  in  a  hurry  at  once  to  map  out  his  future,  and 
here  we  think  Miss  Sedgwick's  psychology  is  wrong. 
The  husband  would  have  willingly  wasted  a  little  more 
of  his  time  in  dalliance,  while  the  wife  would  have  been 
disillusioned  gradually.  The  impulse  here  would  have 
been  to  mend  doubtless  but  not  to  end,  yet,  as  the  chain 
had  run  to  full  length,  the  author  intervenes.  In 
"  A  Forsaken  Temple",  on  the  other  hand,  she  passes 
several  obvious  chances  of  the  quick  conclusion, 
though  always  giving  the  almost  satisfying  excuse, 
but  in  "  The  Suicide  "  there  is  a  stretching  of  a  period 
of  time  which  is  almost  startlingly  convenient.  "  The 
White  Pagoda",  with  its  history  of  an  artistic  man  and 
of  the  two  widows  who  were  always  copying  one 
another's  tastes  in  drawing-room  decoration,  shows 
more  sincerity,  and  in  part  it  even  seems  a 
genuine  study  in  feminine  temperament.  Miss 
Sedgwick,  however,  is  seldom  happy  on  the 
masculine  side  of  a  problem,  for  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  hero  of  this  little  tale  would  have 
shifted  about  between  the  two  women  because  of  his 
concern  to  know  which  of  the  pair  was  copying  the 
other.  In  investigating  these  trivialities  he  himself 
appears  petty,  which  is  far  from  the  author's  desire. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  comment  too  severely  on  these 
lapses,  for  all  of  them  would  pass  unobserved  except 
in  work  which  had  a  real  claim  on  our  admiration. 
In  reading  these  stories  most  will  exclaim  "  How 
clever  !  ",  and  it  is  exactly  their  refinement  of  cleverness 
which  is  their  weakness.  They  attempt  to  show  life 
as  a  wonderfully  constructed  jig-saw  puzzle. 


THE   AGE   OF  ATHANASIUS. 

"  Early  History  of  the  Christian  Church."  By  Mgr. 
Louis  Duchesne.  Rendered  into  English  from  the 
Fourth  Edition.  Vol.  II.  London :  Murray.  1912. 
9s.  net. 

A/T  ONSIGNOR  DUCHESNE'S  great  history  of  the 
Early  Church  has  no  modern  rival  in  vivacity. 
Other  works  are  equally  comprehensive  and  equally 
learned,  but  none  gives  the  same  sense  of  reality  and  of 
the  continuous  effect  of  the  past  upon  the  present. 
His  second  volume,  which  covers  the  period  from 
Diocletian  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  deals  with 
the  heroic  period  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  sternest 
of  the  persecutions  is  followed  by  the  most  important 
of  controversies,  and  the  actors  are  worthy  of  the 
scene.  Another  topic  of  permanent  importance  is  the 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy  as  co-ordinate  with  the 
great  officers  of  state.  When  we  address  a  bishop  as 
"My  Lord"  we  are  giving  effect  to  Constantine's 
policy,  which  made  a  place  for  the  bishops  in  the 
elaborate  bureaucracy  that  Diocletian  had  instituted. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  monastic  order  arose.  It 
seems  (though  Mgr.  Duchesne  would  dispute  it)  that 
the  cessation  of  persecutions  was  the  stimulus.  Con- 
fessors who  had  suffered  for  their  faith  were  the  most 
honoured  class  in  the  Early  Church;  they  shared  the 
dignity  of  the  clergy  and  had  a  portion  of  their  authority. 
When  peace  came  the  ranks  of  the  confessors  were  no 
longer  recruited,  and  soon  they  were  thinned  by  death. 
A  remedy  must  be  found ;  if  the  heathen  would  not 


torture  Christians,  Christians  must  torment  them- 
selves. And  so  a  new  class  of  confessors  arose — in 
Greek  "  confessor  "  came  to  be  a  technical  term  for 
a  monk — who  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  their  pre- 
decessors. They  believed  that  their  austerities  and 
solitude  were  for  God's  glory  ;  and,  good  men  as  they 
were,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  were  purified 
and  ennobled  by  the  ascetic  life.  The  strain  upon  their 
resolution  must,  indeed,  have  been  intense  when  they 
thought  of  the  enthusiasm  that  would  welcome  their 
return  to  the  Church,  and  yet  determined  that  their 
meals  should  be  still  fewer,  their  loneliness  still  more 
complete.  Most  of  them  persisted  in  their  isolation 
to  the  end,  though  the  visits  of  admiring  pilgrims 
must  have  been  some  compensation  for  the  public 
honours  they  had  renounced. 

Upon  a  Christendom  in  this  state  of  heightened 
feeling  the  Arian  controversy  burst.  Religion  for 
twenty  years  had  been  the  one  absorbing  topic.  Every 
Christian  had  been  in  danger,  though  only  a  small 
minority  had  actually  suffered,  and  none  was  inclined 
to  indifference  when  the  strife  shifted  from  without  to 
within.  For  several  generations  the  whole  intellectual 
ability  of  the  age,  we  might  almost  say,  was  employed 
upon  problems  of  theology.  The  consequence  was  a 
progressive  bitterness  of  controversy  ;  on  the  one  hand 
S.  Athanasius  and  his  followers  were  pressing  the 
logical  statement  of  the  faith,  on  the  other  the  Arian 
innovators  were  steadily  growing  more  positive  and 
aggressive  in  their  assertion  of  error ;  while  outside 
both  parties  was  a  conservative  party,  preponderant  at 
first  in  numbers  but  steadily  diminishing,  which  was 
resolved  to  maintain  peace  and  therefore  to  reject  any 
theological  terms,  however  accurate  and  edifying,  that 
might  provoke  strife. 

At  first  sight  this  party,  which  had  Eusebius,  the 
great  scholar  of  the  age,  and  the  influence  of  the  Court 
upon  its  side,  might  seem  that  of  reason  and  charity. 
In  fact  its  position  was  wavering  from  the  first  and 
soon  showed  itself  untenable.  It  could  only  maintain 
itself  by  alliance  with  one  or  other  of  its  consistent 
rivals,  and  it  was  morally  discredited  by  the  adherence 
of  adventurers  and  seekers  after  promotion,  who  hoped 
for  Court  favour  by  posing  as  moderate  men.  Its 
theological  efforts  were  directed  time  after  time  to  the 
framing  of  a  comprehensive  creed  which  Catholics 
might  sign  and  also  Arians.  For  these  conservatives — 
the  word  is  Dr.  Gwatkin's,  who  is  the  chief  among 
English  students  of  the  controversy — had  no  prejudice 
against  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  ;  it  was  against  his 
protests,  his  refusal  to  allow  the  Arians  a  place  within 
the  Church,  that  their  hostility  was  aimed.  Their  moral 
poverty  was  shown  by  the  unworthy  devices  employed 
to  ruin  him  ;  even  the  better  men  among  the  conserva- 
tives were  willing  to  believe  the  worst  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  consistent  of  Christian  characters. 
This  enmity,  though  it  had  not  a  theological  motive 
to  begin  with,  soon  led  th|e  party  into  a  practical 
alliance  with  the  Arians,  which  made  the  latter,  the 
consistent  and  resolute  half  of  the  combination, 
dominant  for  two  generations.  It  also  increased  the 
bitterness  of  the  orthodox,  who  invented  the  nickname 
"  Semiarians  "  for  the  conservatives,  a  nickname  that 
was  as  effective,  and  as  much  resented,  as  that  of 
"  Pro-Boer  "  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  while  the  leaders 
of  the  compromising  party  were  men  of  little  character, 
a  younger  generation  was  growing  up  among  them 
that  was  to  win  the  final  victory  for  the  faith.  The 
great  S.  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories  belonged  by  their 
training  and  alliances  to  it,  not  to  the  cause  of 
Athanasius,  and  it  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  his  genius 
that  he  recognised  their  essential  unity  in  belief  with 
himself,  while  many  of  his  partisans  looked  only  to 
their  association  with  the  enemy.  And  meanwhile  the 
convinced  Arians  were  pushing  their  arguments  to  the 
extreme  (conclusion,  and  stating  them  in  sometimes 
repulsive  terms.  Thus  they  frightened  some  and 
shocked  others  among  their  allies,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  their  own  expulsion.  For  fifty  years  all  three 
parties,  not  to  speak  of  various  isolated  eccentrics, 
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had  held  bishoprics  side  by  side.  In  the  Latin-speaking 
lands,  it  is  true,  the  Arians  had  been  rare,  though  they 
had  held  some  of  the  greatest  sees,  such  as  Milan. 
In  the  East  the  Catholics  had  been  in  a  comparatively 
small  minority,  yet  no  consistent  attempt  had  been 
made  to  eject  them.  Many  had  suffered,  especially 
those  who  had  been  most  vigorous  in  their  protests, 
but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  party  of  compromise 
to  depose  bishops  on  a  point  of  doctrine.  The  orthodox 
who,  unlike  S.  Athanasius,  would  live  and  let  live,  were 
fairly  safe.  The  end  of  this  theological  anarchy  came 
with  the  accession  to  empire  of  Theodosius,  a  Spanish 
soldier  as  orthodox  as  S.  Louis  of  France,  and  as  un- 
willing to  reason  with  a  heretic.  The  Arians  had 
grown  offensive,  the  party  of  compromise  had  broken 
up,  and  its  younger  and  better  men  had  accepted  the 
Nicene  formula.  So  ended,  in  381,  the  first  stage  of 
the  great  conflict,  and  the  only  stage  that  was  purely 
theological.  In  the  later  phases  politics  were  as  im- 
portant as  religion.  It  was  the  rising  national  sense 
of  Copts  and  Syrians  that  led  them  to  adhere  passion- 
ately to  recondite  distinctions  which  separated  them 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  Constantinople.  The  doctrinal 
difference  was  a  mark  of  loyalty,  as  in  the  Netherlands 
under  William  the  Silent  and  in  Ulster  under 
William  III. 

The  more  disinterested  debate  of  Athanasius  and 
Basil  was  carried  on  at  a  higher  and  humaner  level  of 
thought  and  of  writing  than  the  turbid  struggle  which 
followed.  There  is  eloquence  and  philosophy  and 
humour  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  leaders  ;  and 
if  there  is  too  much  denunciation  for  our  taste  we 
must  remember  that  abuse  was  part  of  the  training  of 
the  rhetorician,  and  we  need  not  take  it  more  seriously 
than  his  audience  took  Demosthenes'  ribaldry  about  the 
mother  of  ^schines.  The  story  has  found  an  admirably 
lucid  and  impartial  narrator ;  we  wish  that  he  had 
been  worthily  rendered  into  English.  The  anonymous 
translation  is  not  bad,  as  translations  go,  but  it  is 
wooden,  and  often  misses  the  finer  points.  And  such 
an  expression  as  "  the  crime,  clearly  a  faked  one  "  is 
nothing  less  than  an  outrage. 


A  BY-PRODUCT. 

"Wellington's  Army,  1809-1814."  By  C.  W.  C.  Oman. 
With  Illustrations.  London :  Arnold.  1912 
7s.  6d.  net. 

A  LL  readers  of  Mr.  Oman's  "  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  "  have  noticed  with  what  re- 
markable diligence  he  has  sought  out  his  innumerable 
references  and  authorities.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
thus  employed  he  must  have  come  across  many  more 
or  less  veracious  military  details  unsuited  for  his  great 
work.  Hence  this  book,  which  is  an  attempt  to  utilise 
these  by-products  of  his  labours  by  compressing  them 
into  a  volume  which  may  appeal  to  and  find  a  purchaser 
in  the  general  reader  who  objects  to  learn  anything 
about  our  Army  unless  it  is  presented  to  him  in  a 
gossipy  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  the 
public  something  about  Wellington's  army,  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Fitchett  brought  out  a 
book  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Oman  declares,  and  we 
think  with  justice,  to  be  "  rather  disappointing  ".  Un- 
fortunately, this  term  also  applies  to  this  volume, 
and  probably  for  the  same  reason  which  Mr.  Oman 
gives  when  he  most  justly  condemns  Southey's 
notorious  work — that  "  it  was  written  by  a  literary 
man  without  any  military  experience".  If  Mr. 
Oman  could  only  realise  that  he  himself  labours 
under  exactly  the  same  disadvantages,  he  would 
improve  the  prospect  of  his  military  writings  finding 
general  acceptance.  As  it  is,  his  habit  of  enunciat- 
ing his  military  decisions  upon  all  and  every 
subject  connected  with  the  art  of  war  as  if  they  were  final 
is  at  times  somewhat  comic.  Thus  he  gravely  declares 
that  he  is  "  compelled  to' acquiesce  in  the  hard  judgment 
which  Lord  Roberts  wrote  in  his  '  Rise  of  Welling- 


ton '  ".  It  may  possibly  comfort  Lord  Roberts  to  read 
this,  but  it  will  hardly  affect  the  memory  of  Wellington, 
Nor  will  the  admirers  of  the  Iron  Duke  be  greatly  per- 
turbed when  they  read  that  Mr.  Oman  "  is  inclined 
to  think  that  Wellington  was  a  little  hard  on  his 
cavalry  ". 

Mr.  Oman  in  places  coins  novel  military  terms 
which  are  unintelligible  to  the  soldier.  Thus  he 
repeatedly  calls  a  line  of  skirmishers  a  "  sheath  ", 
and  instead  of  saying  that  ,an  officer  "  covered  " 
his  front  with  light  troops,  he  says  he  "  sheathed  " 
it.  This  simile  is  utterly  wrong  when  thus  used  to 
describe  men  placed  to  shield  or  cover  a  formed  mass 
on  one  side  only — namely  the  side  nearest  to  the 
enemy.  He  also  makes  a  mistake  when  he  attempts 
to  give  details  on  sundry  matters  about  which  he  can 
know  but  little.  Thus  at  one  place  he  tells  us  that 
in  a  certain  battalion,  well  known  to  have  been  com- 
posed during  the  Peninsular  War  almost  entirely  of 
Germans  and  other  foreigners,  the  foreign  element  was 
in  a  minority.  Yet  a  few  pages  later  he  alludes  to 
it  correctly  as  "a  foreign  battalion",  and  again, 
later  on,  as  "one  of  the  three  German  units".  As 
regards  minor  details  of  uniform  he  is  equally  un- 
fortunate, for  on  page  300  he  describes  a  certain  head- 
dress as  "a  cap  destitute  of  the  peak  to  shade  the 
eyes  "  and  yet  on  page  188  he  gives  a  contemporary 
illustration  of  the  same  cap  showing  the  peak  clearly, 
but  turned  up,  as  was  the  usual  custom.  With  the 
technicalities  of  fire-arms  he  is  equally  unlucky,  for  he 
describes  as  "  interesting"  how  in  1808  a  corps  armed 
with  rifles  applied  for  mallets  to  enable  them  to  drive 
home  their  ramrods,  such  instruments  being  "abso- 
lutely necessary  ",  in  innocence  of  the  fact  that  the 
weapon  had  been  in  use  since  1800  by  the  Rifle  Corps, 
which  had  almost  at  once  discarded  the  mallets 
as  unnecessary  and  had  since  been  engaged  in  several 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  used  their  rifles  without 
mallets  with  marked  success.  Again  he  says  that  "  the 
riflemen  carried  no  bayonet  but  a  very  short  and  curved 
sword,  more  useful  for  chopping  wood  ".  He  apparently 
has  never  heard  of  the  sword-bayonet  which  took  the 
place  of  the  bayonet  and  was  used  with  effect  from 
Rolica,  the  first  battle  in  the  Peninsula,  up  to  Waterloo. 
Such  mistakes  are  no  doubt  trivial,  but  surely  it  is 
asking  for  trouble  to  enter  into  such  details  if  not 
equipped  with  adequate  knowledge. 

The  book  is  crammed  with  extracts  and  quotations 
from  the  works  of  divers  military  writers  well  known 
to  most  soldiers.  Thus  he  gives  Marshal  Bugeaud's 
oft-repeated  account  of  British  infantry  in  action  (two 
pages),  and  later  on  we  come  upon  no  less  than  ten 
pages  taken  from  Gurwood's  Selected  General  Orders 
dealing  with  "  orders  on  the  march  ".  The  book 
apparently  aims  at  being  a  complete  "Peninsular 
primer  ".  There  is  a  long  appendix  in  which  the 
divisional  and  brigade  organisation  of  Wellington's 
army  from  1809  to  1814  is  recapitulated.  This  was 
published  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Atkinson,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  "Historical  Review"  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  is  of  unquestioned  value  to  any 
student  of  the  great  war,  but  it  is  not  new. 

Six  plates  are  given  of  the  uniforms  worn  by  Welling- 
ton's Army.  Presumably  these  are  of  British  regi- 
ments, since  it  is  not  stated  that  they  represent  any 
of  the  numerous  corps  of  foreigners  at  that  time  in 
our  pay.  Some  of  these  plates  are  so  obviously  in- 
correct that  we  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  how  and 
where  they  had  been  obtained.  They  will  all  six  be 
found  in  Volume  I.  of  Major  Ludlow  Beamish's  ex- 
cellent "  History  of  the  King's  German  Legion  ", 
published  in  1832.  Beamish  gives  them  in  colours  and 
describes  them  carefully.  Mr.  Oman  has  had  them 
reproduced  in  monochrome,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  six 
has  re-named  them.  This  is  so  extraordinary  that  we 
feel  compelled  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  some  of 
these  variations.  Thus  Beamish's  "Private  First 
Dragoons,  1803  ",  on  Plate  3  is  re-named  by  Mr. 
Oman  on  Plate  VII.  "  Private  of  Heavy  Dragoons, 
1809";  next,  his  officer  of  "Second  Light  In- 
fantry "     on     Plate     5    is     named     "  Officer  of 
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Rifles,  1809"  on  Plate  V.,  which  the  original 
assuredly  is  not.  Most  astonishing  of  all,  Beamish's 
private  or  gunner  of  "Artillery"  on  Plate  b 
is  renamed  by  Mr.  Oman  on  Plate  VI.  as 
"  Omcer  of  Light  Dragoons,  uniform  of  1809  ".  Mr. 
Oman  seems  to  be  pleased  with  this  last  stroke,  as  he 
has  had  the  figure  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his 
book  minus  the  spur  on  the  left  foot,  which  Beamish 
shows  clearly.  Does  Mr.  Oman  claim  to  be  restoring 
these  figures  to  a  source  whence  Beamish  stole  and 
renamed  them?  Only  so  could  we  excuse  this  "con- 
version ",  as  lawyers  say. 

NOVELS. 

"Hocken  and  Hunken."    By  "a".    Edinburgh  and 
London:  Blackwood.    1912.  6s. 

The  binding  of  this  book  asserts  in  two  places  that 
"  Q  "  is  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  the  new  Professor 
of  Literature  at  Cambridge  ;  the  title-page  reminds  us 
that  "  Q  "  is  the  author  of  "  Troy  Town  " — as  if  we 
believed  the  one  or  required  to  be  told  the  other  !  We 
agree  that  anyone  who  can  write  so  charming  a  book 
ought  to  be  a  Professor  of  Literature ;  but  who  cares 
about  academic  honours  when  "  Q  "  is  loose  in  Troy 
Town  once  more?  And  it  is  not  as  if  he  were  the 
ordinary  careful  idiot,  with  a  note-book  full  of  local 
colour  from  which  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  midnight 
oil  can  be  manufactured  ;  he  just  writes  (impeccable 
English,  by  the  way),  and  Troy  lives  in  the  printed 
page,  as  brisk  as  a  Manx  poem  by  T.  E.  Brown,  and 
we  cannot  say  him  fairer  than  that  !  His  protagonists, 
the  retired  Captains  Hocken  and  Hunken,  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  before ;  but  other  known  faces 
we  welcome  again  right  gladly,  and  hope  soon  to  read 
more  about  the  Captains  Courageous.  In  this  book 
we  learn  how  they  retired  from  the  sea  and  dwelt 
together  in  twin  cottages  overlooking  the  Harbour  of 
Troy,  and  how  there  was  a  certain  attractive  widow 
who  played  a  very  old  game  with  great  zest,  and  how 
"  amantium  irae  "  proved  once  more  to  be  "  redinte- 
gratio  amoris  ",  only  not  in  the  usual  sentimentalist's 
way.  We  are  sufficiently  taciturn  by  nature  to  laugh 
aloud  but  seldom  over  a  book ;  but  one  scene  at  least 
in  this  chronicle  broke  us  down,  or  up.  That  was  the 
description  of  how  the  gentleman  who  held  the  stakes 
(in  his  mouth)  for  the  Captains'  rowing-match 
swallowed  the  two  sovereigns  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment ;  but  could  only  restore,  under  the  influence 
of  mixed  emetics,  eighteenpence  in  small  silver.  Let 
the  Knight  Professor  go  to  Cambridge,  "  Q  ",  but  stay 
at  home  in  Troy  and  write. 

"  The  Lost  World."   By  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.   London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1912.  6s. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  treat  this  romance  as 
coming  from  an  unknown  writer  ;  unfortunately — for 
the  present  purpose,  though  fortunately  for  us — we 
cannot  disclaim  fairly  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  previous  books  ;  and  com- 
parisons are  odorous.  If  this  were  a  first  attempt  we 
could  appear  mildly  grateful  to  a  promising  author, 
who  had  obviously  been  reading  such  delightful  books 
as  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson's  "  Extinct  Monsters  " 
which  charmed  us  in  our  youth,  and  who  knew  some- 
thing about  the  scientific  theories  of  evolution  and 
nothing  about  the  art  of  verisimilitude  in  romance.  Sir 
Arthur  must  know  that  you  do  not  make  your  romance 
seem  true  by  illustrating  it  wilh  unplausibly  "  faked  " 
photographs,  nor  by  casting  it  in  the  form  of  a  special 
correspondent's  letters  to  his  journal.  The  title-page 
forewarns  the  reader  that  this  book  is  "an  account 
of  the  recent  amazing  adventures  of  Professor 
George  E.  Challenger,  Lord  John  Roxton,  Professor 
Summerlee,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Malone  of  the  '  Daily 
Gazette  '  ",  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  chapters 
one  is  made  aware  that  these  four  men  discover  in 
South  America  a  "  preserve  "  of  primeval  monsters  and 
ape-men.  They  have  various  adventures  there,  and 
return  to  London  with  a  pterodactyl  in  a  cage,  which 
thej  let  out  in  Queen's  Hall  in  order  to  prove  their 


claim.  That  is  all.  Of  course  Sir  Arthur  does  the 
thing  well  as  far  as  the  adventures  are  concerned ; 
several  passages  in  the  book  one  prefers  to  read  by 
day,  standing  with  one's  back  to  a  wall  of  known 
solidity.  Possibly  that  is  all  that  the  public  demand 
ot  Sir  Arthur ;  for  ourselves  we  ask  a  little  character 
in  the  romance,  especially  from  the  creator  of  the 
immortal  idiot  Dr.  Watson.  Well,  it  is  a  capital  yarn ; 
but  O  shades  of  Jules  Verne  and  Stevenson  ! 

"  Promise  of  Arden."    By  Eric  Parker.    London : 
Smith,  Elder.    1912.  6s. 

If,  as  seems  most  likely,  a  book  of  this  calibre  is 
easily  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Parker's  power,  we 
shall  expect  more  of  him — and  more  in  two  senses. 
"Promise  of  Arden"  is  not  bad,  and  not  careless, 
and  not  unmarked  by  evidence  of  powers  held  in 
restraint ;  it  is  rather  that  it  exhibits  youthful  energy 
training  in  graceful  exercise,  full  of  hints  of  real  power 
to  come.  People  who  like  a  simple  love-story  will  like 
this  unheroic  book,  though  they  will  find  it  different 
from  the  ordinary  sentimental  fare ;  people  who  read 
more  deeply  will  find  great  sympathy  and  much  humour. 
It  is  a  tale  of  a  young-old  journalist  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  guardian  of  an  orphaned  family,  of  which  the 
head  is  Peggy,  a  little  mother  of  the  type  sanctioned 
by  Mr.  Barrie,  and  which  comprises  also  two  really 
capital  small  boys.  We  certainly  hope  to  meet  Peggy 
again  in  a  few  years,  though  we  fear  Murray  and  Allen 
by  that  time  will  be  in  the  shades  of  the  prison-house. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  we  speak  in  Wordsworthian 
metaphor.  For  adult  interest  we  have  Dacia,  a  sprightly 
and  audacious  young  thing,  and  her  distant  and  doubtful 
admirer  who  comes  home  in  time  to  dissipate  the  young 
journalist's  hankerings  after  Dacia.  The  book  starts 
with  a  rather  foolish  mystery  concerning  a  rather  need- 
less character ;  and  the  local  parson  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Band,  are  too  broadly  farcical  to  fit  the  delicate 
picture  of  the  children's  home.  But  Miss  Lovejoy, 
their  governess,  is  delightfully  true,  and  chapter  xix. 
is  a  real  triumph.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  Mr.  Parker, 
who  pokes  gentle  fun  from  the  heights  of  Eton  and 
Oxford  at  the  bad  Latinity  of  the  rector  and  Miss 
Lovejoy,  should  refer  to  "  Atalanta  racing  over  the  field 
of  corn  and  never  bending  a  stem  ".  Was  not 
Camilla  her  other  name? 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Thomas  Hardy:  a  Critical  Study."    By  Lascelles  Abercrombie. 
London :  Seeker.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  a  writer  of  remarkable  energy, 
has  written  a  book  on  Mr.  Hardy  which  proves  over  and 
over  again  that  he  is  deeply,  moved  by  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  art  and  life.  His  aspiration  is  often 
charming,  sometimes  splendid.  But  the  book  is  less  success- 
ful in  presenting  or  illuminating  Mr.  Hardy's  work  than 
in  showing  us  the  turmoil,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  into 
which  the  consideration  of  it  throws  Mr.  Abercrombie.  It 
has  compelled  him  to  question  almost  everything  which  an 
idler  or  riper  man  might  have  taken  for  granted.  He 
must  needs  question  fiction — "  What  has  fiction  done  in  the 
highest  matters?" — and  asks  us  to  perform  the  impossible 
task,  to  him  obviously  an  easy  one,  of  putting  a  novel 
beside  "  any  great  piece  of  poetry  or  sculpture  or  drama  ", 
and  agree  with  him  that  there  is  something  which  the  novel 
"too  evidently  lacks".  He  says  some  true  and  more 
suggestive  things  on  almost  every  page,  but  he  does  not 
sufficiently  relate  his  widespread  vitality  to  the  apparent 
business  of  his  book.  When  he  does  he  is  not  always  satis- 
factory. Thus  ho  argues  with  some  force  that  "  the  highest 
art  must  have  a  metaphysic  ",  and  honestly  admits  that 
when  Mr.  Hardy  attempts  overtly  to  express  his  metapliysic 
he  weakens  his  work  :  yet  when  he  comes  to  closer  quarters 
with  the  novels  he  too  easily  satisfies  himself  that  the 
metaphysic  is  in  the  main  that  of  "  the  highest  art  ".  His 
concern  with  his  own  style  alone  is  enough  to  bar  him  from 
the  truth.  His  style  has  some  natural  merits,  a  certain 
swashing  fullness  for  example;  but  then  his  labour  has 
apparently  gone  less  to  controlling  ibis  than  to  imitating 
it  for  its  own  sake.  Whatever  the  cause,  his  theorising  and 
his  criticism  of  Mr.  Hardy  are  both  interesting,  but  do  not 
much  help  one  another.  He  would  havo  scored  moro  heavily 
(Continued  on  jiage  810.) 
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had  he  been  content  to  write  a  book  either  about  art  or  about 
Mr.  Hardy.  As  it  is,  we  regard  the  book  as  the  fumes  of  a 
thinker's  cauldron . 

"  Analysis  of  the  System  of  Government  throughout  the  British 
Empire."    Lonion:  Macmillan.    1912.  5s.net. 

Difficult  and  intricate  though  the  task  must  have  been,  it 
is  well  done.  This  series  of  tables  will  fill  a  big  gap  in  the 
library  of  political  students.  Just  as  the  Empire  has  grown 
haphazard,  so  our  systems  of  government  have  been  fitted 
in.  For  once  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  lack  of 
political  logic.  Here  are  no  preconceived  ideas  of 
political  science  at  work,  but  a  record  of  plain  common-sense 
applied  to  fit  each  demand  as  necessity  prompted.  Carry- 
ing with  us  a  vivid  belief  in  personal  freedom  and  fair- 
dealing,  we  have  done  our  best  to  teach  British  subjects  to 
govern  themselves,  and  in  those  places  where  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Colonial  Office  still  tempers  local  eccentricities 
the  object  is  to  protect  ignorant  and  illiterate  people  from 
total  corruption  and  exploitation.  Windy  glorification  of 
democracy  is  so  much  the  vogue  nowadays  that  one  feels 
keenly  the  danger  sudden  change  may  bring  to  many  of  our 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Imagine  a  Babu  Parliament 
in  India,  a  negro  Cabinet  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Fiji  islands 
like  Samoa  in  the  days  of  Stevenson.  It  is  interesting 
to  notei  that  the  authors  take  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  seriously 
to  task  for  his  declaration  that  Canada  need  have  no  part 
in  a  British  war  it  disapproved  of.  Aptly  the  point  is 
taken  that  Canada  either  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the  Empire — 
there  is  no  half-way  house  which  may  close  its  back  door 
to  dangers  and  open  the  front  to  advantages.  The  making 
of  war  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  the  day 
any  section  of  the  Empire  holds  aloof  from  its 
obvious  duty,  it  makes,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of 
independence.  Even  General  Botha  found  it  neces- 
sary to  let  some  light  into  the  mind  of  Afrikanderdom 
on  this  point.  We  are  surprised  to  see  no  reference  to 
Colonial  Conferences  in  relation  to  the  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defence.  In  days  of  labour  unrest  it  is  strange  to 
find  the  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner  forgotten.  Theory, 
it  is  true,  ties  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  parliamentary 
worryings  by  question  and  answer,  but  in  practice  the  very 
strength  of  his  position  is  freedom  from  political  inter- 
ference. 

"  Main  Currents  of  Modern  Thought."  By  Rudolf  Eucken.  London  : 
Fisher  Dnwin.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  offers  itself  with  every  mark  of  official  distinc- 
tion to  recommend  it  for  approval  in  advance.  Firstly,  it 
is  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena  ; 
secondly,  it  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in 
1908;  thirdly,  it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Meyrick  Booth,  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  that  famous 
University.  To  add  to  the  attractive  title  already  quoted, 
the  book  is  described  as  "A  Study  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Intellectual  Movements  of  the  Present  Day".  Finally, 
in  Germany  it  has  already  passed  through  four  editions. 
Professor  Eucken,  besides  being  a  teacher  and  writer  on 
technical  philosophy,  is  also  regarded  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  others — our  own  included — by  many  serious  people  as 
a  prophet.  As  we  are  familiar  with  Pragmatism,  so  we 
are  becoming  acquainted  with.  Activism  as  distinctively 
taught  by  Professor  Eucken.  It  is  an  endeavour  amongst 
many  others  that  are  being  made  to  find  in  a  spiritual  philo- 
sophy the  answer  to  the  philosophical,  and  scientific,  and 
political  theories  which  ignore,  or  deny,  or  minimise  man  as 
a  spiritual  being.  In  this  book  Professor  Eucken  treats  in 
detail  these  theories ;  and  it  is  his  object  to  show  how  in 
every  case  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  world  is  needed  to  com- 
plete them  and  make  them  satisfying.  As  an  example  of  the 
political  we  may  mention  his  treatment  of  individualism 
and  socialism,  each  alike  being  considered  incomplete  with- 
out reference  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  not  merely  as 
individually  a  spirit  but  as  part  of  a  spiritual  world.  If 
we  ask  how  the  spiritual  mode  of  thinking  which  has  become 
atrophied  is  to  be  restored  we  gather  that  it  will  come 
about  by  man  arousing  himself  to  the  active  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  faculty  when  oilier  modes  have  broken  down  in 
disappointment.  It  seems  to  us  that  practically  Professor 
Eucktm  transcribes  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Christianity, 
especially  thai  as  to  conversion,  though  he  says  no  more 
than  that  there  seems  in  Christianity  the  "  core  "  of  the 
necessary  spiritualism. 

"Interpretation   in   Song"    By  H.  Plunket  Greene.  London: 
Macmillan,  and  Stainer  and  Bell.    1912.    6s.  net. 

A  singer  who  sets  out  to  teach  other  singers  to  think  runs 
serious  risks.  Singers,  speaking  generally,  hate  to  have  to 
think;  generally  also  they  aver  (hat  time  is  lacking  them 
to  accomplish  the  feat.  A  trifling  requisite,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  wo,  <>i  course,  arc  far  too  polite 
t"  mini  ion  il.     Mr.  Plunkol  Greene,  however,  is  one  of  the 


rare  exceptions.  He  thinks ;  and  not  content  with  injuring 
his  colleagues  who  use  the  vocal  cords  to  afford  the  populace 
pleasure,  he  proceeds  to  insult  them  by  telling  them  to  follow 
his  example.  The  result  is  exhilarating,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  prove  very  instructive,  for  the  simple  enough 
reason  that  those  most  in  need  of  instruction  will  decline 
to  be  instructed.  The  whole  book  consists  of  an  appeal  to 
singers  to  apply  their  intelligence  to  singing.  Mr.  Greene 
assumes  that  the  majority  of  singers  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  temperament ;  and  perhaps  he  is  right  in  the  general 
assumption,  though  as  to  the  amount  we  might  differ.  The 
ridicule  he  casts  upon  the  tenor  with  a  stiff  collar  shows  how 
well  he  knows  there  are  exceptions :  the  top  A  must  be 
reached,  the  audience  must  be  thrilled  into  hysterics,  but 
the  collar  must  at  all  costs  be  preserved  intact.  When  it 
remains  stiff  the  tenor  is  called  a  perfect  artist ;  if  it  softens 
and  droops  his  fate  is  sealed.  The  remarks  on  clear,  intelli- 
gible and  intelligent  articulation  come  a  trifle  comically 
from  a  singer  who  was  never,  even  at  his  very  best,  remark- 
able for  his  proficiency  in  this  respect.  Neither  was  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene  ever  very  sure  as  to  his  intonation  ;  a  fraction 
of  a  tone  too  high  or  too  low  was  much  too  small  a  matter 
to  worry  one  who  was  concerned  entirely  with  "  interpret- 
ing ' '  great  music.  Nor  was  he  a  great  dramatic  inter- 
preter ;  when,  many  years  agone,  he  took  the  part  of  the 
Watchman  in  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  at  Covent  Garden  he 
sang  with  a  superb  beauty  of  tone  that  was  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  character.  Since  those  long-past  days  he 
has  grown  and  learned ;  and  if  only  a  few  singers  can  be 
induced  to  read  his  book,  and  to  grow  and  to  learn  likewise, 
all  concert  and  opera  goers  will  be  the  happier. 

"  Teutonic  Myth  and  Legend."   By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  London 
Gresham  Publishing  Company.    1912.  s. 

This  is  a  narrative  arrangement  of  the  principal  Teutonic 
myths  and  legends.  Tales  of  Asgard,  of  Odin,  Loki,  and 
Thor  ;  the  quasi-historic  tales  of  Beowulf  and  Hamlet ;  the 
legends  of  the  Nibelungs — they  are  well  arranged  and 
easily  found.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  chapters 
gives  us  the  earliest  version  of  the  Hamlet  story.  Many 
of  the  actual  details  of  the  legend  persist  in  Shakespeare's 
play.  The  scene  between  the  Prince  and  his  mother  is  very 
like.  Polonius  of  the  legend  hides  beneath  a  heap  of  straw, 
and  Hamlet,  feigning  in  his  madness  to  be  a  cock,  stamps 
upon  the  heap,  discovers  and  kills  him,  afterwards  distri- 
buting his  body  to  the  pigs.  Hamlet  of  the  legend  of  course 
is  the  hero  as  man  of  action  ;  as  in  all  the  mediaeval  versions. 
Shakespeare's  prince  is  entirely  his  own  so  far  as  character 
is  concerned. 


JUDGES  OF  GOOD  WINE 

Should  write  to-day  for  "Downman's 
Bulletin,"  which  contains  a  first-hand 
Report  on  the  1912  Vintage;  a  Letter  to 
a  Lady  on  Moselle;  an  article  on  Decanters; 
and  particulars  of  200  kinds  of  wines  and 
liqueurs  (including  Japanese  Sake)  all  fine 
and  pure,  but  none  dear. 


FRANCIS  DOWNMAN, 

Wine  Merchant, 
62  Dean  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W 


BARR'S 


CASH  CLEARANCE 
SALE  OF 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Including  DAFFODILS,  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  POLYANTHUS  NAR- 
CISSI, IRISES,  &c,  for  the  Greenhouse,  Flower  Garden  and  to 
naturalise  In  Shrubberies,  Wild  Gardens,  and  In  Grasi. 

AT   GREATLY    REDUCED  PRICES. 

BULBS  IN  FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION. 
EARLY  ORDERS  INVITED,  AS  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED. 
DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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^THERMOS* 


The  man  with  tfie 
THERMOS  FLASK 

His  tea  is  so  hot  that 
tie  blows  it  before 
drinking. 


The  man  with  the 
CHEAP  IMITATION 

Tastes  his  lukewarm  tea 
and  keeps  on'blowing  it" 
^orthsresloflhejauraey. 


i  PINTS,  PINTS,  AND  QUARTS. 

THERMOS  FLASKS  from  5s. to  11  gns. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME. 


From   all   Jewellers,   Ironmongers,  Chemist*, 
and  Stores. 

Wholesale  only; — A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ORE  THE 
CE  WITH 


EVANS' 

PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE  FOR 
THROAT  &  VOICE. 

Send  penny/or  Sample  to  the  Sole  Manu/acturert ! 
EVANS  SONS,  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 

Livekpool  and  London. 

(Maine  this  paper.) 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

ARTS   and   CRAFTS   EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
(COMM.  WALTER  CRANE,  President.) 
TENTH  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.    10  to  6.    Admission  is. 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  51a  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

WANTED,  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  number  of  the 
"Saturday  Review"  published  Christmas  1895. — 
«* Saturday  Review"  Office,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 


BIRMINGHAM — 

75  New  Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH— 

95  Old  Christchurch  Road. 
BRIGHTON— 

16  Western  Road,  Hove. 
BRISTOL— 

5  St.  Augustine's  Parade. 
EASTBOURNE— 

5  Station  Parade. 
EXETER— 

2  Queen  Street. 
LEAMINGTON  SPA— 

Bedford  Stores. 
LEEDS— 

12  Otley  Rd.,  Headingley. 
LEICESTER— 

5  St.  Martins. 
LIVERPOOL— 

soa  Lord  Street. 
MANCHESTER— 

17  St.  Anne's  Square. 
NORWICH— 

30  Cattle  Market, 


NOTTINGHAM— 
29  Market  Street. 

PLYMOUTH— 

45  Bedford  Street. 

PORTSMOUTH— 

145  Commercial  Road 

READING— 

22  King  Street. 
SHEFFIELD — 

37  Leopold  Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON— 

113  Above  Bar. 
WORKSOP— 

6  Bridge  Place. 
YORK— 

4  Coney  Street. 
CARDIFF— 

23  Castle  Street. 
BELFAST— 

17  Royal  Avenue. 
DUBLIN— 

2  Grafton  Street. 
GLASGOW— 

90  Mitchell  Street. 


J 

100,000  people  enjoy  perfect  hearing  by  the  aid 
of  the  NEW  STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual  testimony  from  grateful  persons  who 
have  had  their  hearing  restored  will,  we  feel 
sure,  have  more  weight  than  anything  we  can 
say.    Knowing  this,  we  request  everyone  suffer- 

ing  from  deafness  to  send  at  once  for  our  ^ 

^     booklet  "  Results  "—it  contains  many  unsolicited  ^ 

^=3     testimonials  from  persons  in  every  grade  of  ^ 

EEi  who  have  been  relieved  from  this  dreadful  gwi 

rr2     affliction,  highly  praising  the  efficiency  of  the  E^3< 

^3     Stolz  Electrophone,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a  t=: 

— ^     genuine    scientific    invention.     Briefly,    the  ; — 
=3     STOLZ   ELECTROPHONE  is  a  miniature 
=3     telephone,  so  constructed  that  it  magnifies  the 

Ei3     sound  waves  and  transmits  them  to  the  inner  £^ 

=^2  ear,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  to  again  enjoy  jrr 
z=2     perfect  hearing.    Why  not  you? 

EE!         WRITE  FOR  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE  ^ 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  TO  THE 

i  Stolz  Electrophone  Co.  1 

=:  (LONDON),   Ltd.  HE 

=3  Head  Office :  HE 

§§  BYRON  HOUSE,  82-88  FLEET  ST.,  E.C,  s 

— ;  West  End  Office  :  199  Piccadilly,  W.  ^ 

— *  f  Dashwood  House,  New  En 

^  C.ty  Office  |  Bpoad  streeti  £  q  ^ 

;  Harrods' Stores,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W.  Err 

%    PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  g 
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The  Radical  and  Tory  Press  alike  has  welcomed 
the  scheme  of  Poor  Law  Reform  drawn  up  by 
the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee  as  an 
important  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  a 
grave  social  problem. 


Now  Ready.    Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


What  the  daily  papers  say  of  the  scheme: 

The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  this 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Morning  Pos(  says: — "The  volume  lays  down  a  scheme  of 
reform — not  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament— which  will  be 
carefully  studied,  and  we  think  generally  approved,  by  the  great  bulk 
of  students  of  social  problems." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
study  of  the  Poor  Law ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their  eru- 
dition to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 
LONDON :  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

NOW  READY. 

Price  Is  net;  Is.  lid.  post  free. 

A  United  West  Indies 

By  the  Honble.  C.  GIDEON  MURRAY 

Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  the  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent,  has  long  been  known  as  an 
advocate  of  the  federation  of  the  West 
Indies.  He  has  now  worked  out  his  idea  in 
detail.  His  scheme  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  leaves  out  Jamaica— why, 
may  be  ascertained  from  his  book  on 
"A  United  West  Indies." 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

Nerissu  (Maynard  Dunning);  Aileen  (Marjorie  Cooper).  Lyn 
wood.    6s.  each. 

My  Sentimental  Ancestress  (The  Count  de  Soissons),  6*.  ;  Fantasy 

(Ellie  Heywood)  ;  Tales  of  the  Oolite  (James  E.  Crawshaw). 

Is.  net  each.    Holden  and  Hardingham. 
The  Knave  of  Diamonds  (Ethel  M.  Dell).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  British  Bird  Book  (edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman).    Section  X. 

Jack.    10?.  6f/.  net. 
Deer  Breeding  for  Fine  Heads  :  With  Descriptions  of  Many  Varie- 

ties  and  Cross-breeds  (Walter  Winans).  Ward.    12s.*6rf.  net. 
Reprints. 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  :  A 
Laodicean ;  Wessex  Poems  and  Poems  of  the  Pa6t  and 
Present.    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Message  of  Zoroaster  (Ardaser  Sorabjee  N.  Wadia).  Dent. 
5s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  Evolution  of  Animal  Intelligence  (S.  J.  Holmes).  New 
York  :  Holt. 

Heredity  and  Memory  (James  Ward).  Cambridge  :  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press.    Is.  6(1.  net. 

The  Passing  of  Morbid  Anatomy  :  the  Harveian  Oration  for  1912 
(Sir  James  F.  Goodhart).    Murray.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

La  Cote  d'Emeraude  (painted  by  J.  Hardwicke  Lewis,  described 
by  Spencer  C.  Musson).    Black.    7s.  6d.  net  . 

Adventures  of  War  with  Cross  and  Crescent  (Philip  Gibbs  and 
Bernard  Grant).    Methuen.    2s,  net. 

The  Isles  that  Wait  (by  a  Lady  Member  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission).    S.P.C.K.    Is.  6cl 

Verse. 

Pickaninnies  (Chanticleer).    Murray  and  Evenden.    Is.  net. 
Poems  (Edmund  L.  Hill).    Electrician  Printing  and  Publishing 

Company.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Helen  of  Troy  and  other  Poem6  (Sara  Teasdale).    New  York  : 

Putnams.    $1.25  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bacon's  Large  Scale  Atlas  of  London  and  Suburbs  (edited  by 

William  Stanford).    Bacon.  25s. 
Bethlehem   Tableaux   from   Behind  the  Scenes   (John  K.  C. 

Chesshire).    Dent.    5s.  net. 
Shakespeare  Music  (edited  by  E.  W.  Naylor).  Curwen. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — The  Arena,  Is.  net : 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Open  Court, 
10  cents;  The  Antidote;  The  University  Magazine,  50  cent6; 
Current  Literature,  25  cents;  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning,  3d. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL).  , 
BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen  London. 

FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables.'securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

By  Direction  of  HIS  GRACE  the  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  removed  from 
St.  Katherine's,  Regent's  Park. 

AT  MESSRS.  KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S  ROOMS, 
20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 
OLD  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  INCLUDING 
An  Antique  French  Inlaid  Walnut  Cabinet,  profusely  carved  in  scrolls,  swags  of 
flowers  and  mask  ornament  with  caryatitle  supports  8  ft.  high,  5  ft.  10  ins.  wide, 
French  Gilt  and  Chippendale  Chairs,  Settees,  Fauteuils,  Ormolu  mounted  King- 
wood  Cemmodes,  Cabinets  Writing  Tables,  Screens,  Mirrors,  Chests  and  other 
properties  comprising  Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Porcelain,  Bronzes, 
etc.  MESSRS. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY  will  sell  by 
AUCTION  on  JANUARY  10th,  at  1  o'clock  precisely.  On  view  two  days 
prior.  Catalogues  free  of  Messrs.  Samuel  li.  Clark  &  Sons,  Estate  Agents,  New- 
Cavendish  Street,  W.,  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


READY  NOW. 
Price  1/-  net ;  1/1 J  post  free. 

"COON=CAN" 

By  W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    11  •  Saturday '  Bridge." 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD.. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Every  Unionist  should 
read  the  Special  Articles 
on  the  Programme  of 
Unionism  and  on  the  Or= 
ganisation  of  the  Party 
in  the  Constituencies 
which  are  appearing 
daily. 


Publishing  Offices:  104  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY   REV  EE 

CONTENTS.    JANUARY,  1913. 

THE  IMPERIAL  FUND.    By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster' 
G.C.V.O. 

THE  STUDY  OF  EMPIRE.    By  Sidney  Low. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER.  By 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  MONTENEGRO.    By  Roy  Trevor. 
THE  WINDOWS.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

A  CAPTURED  WAR  CORRESPONDENT.    By  Angus  Hamilton. 
HINTS  ON  SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE.  By  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer. 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIVORCE  LAW  COMMISSION.    By  E.  S  P 

HAYNES.  y 
ALFRED  DE  VIGNY  ON  GENIUS  AND  WOMAN.   By  Maurice  A. 

Gerothwohl. 

BRITISH  POLICY  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 
THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAV.    By  Henry  Baerlein 
THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ISABELLA  II.    By  Francis  Gkibble. 
WINTER  TRAVEL.    By  G.  F.  Aflalo. 

ST.  JOHN  HANKIN  AND  HIS  COMEDY  OF  RECOGNITION.    By  P.  P. 
Howe. 

THE  "GRAND    PRIX    DE   LITTERATURE"   OF   1912.      By  Lady 

Theodora  Davidson. 
THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH.    Chapters  I.-III.    By  Eden  Phillfotts. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 

THE  NEW  WITNESS 

(Conducted  by  the  Editor  and  Staff  of  "  THE  EYE-WITNESS." 
Edited  by  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 


THE  NERVES  OF  THE  SAMUELS. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY.  IV. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SAMUELS.    II.    Ey  Capulet. 

THE  SOUL  OF  MAN  AND  PACIFISM.    By  Cecil  Chesterton. 

IN  RE  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

DRAKE.   By  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY.    By  H.  A.  Hinkson. 
CHRISTMAS  POEM  :  THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS. 

THE  CITY.    By  F.  W.  S. 


8IXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

.  Publishing  Offices:  9  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

George  Frederic  Watts,    vols.  i.  and 

II. :  The  Annals  of  an  Artist's    Life.  By 

M.   S.   WATTS.     Vol.    III.   The    Writings  of 

G.  F.  Watts.  With  39  Photogravure  Plates.  Three 
Vols.  8vo.  3 is.  6d.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — "A  careful  and  conscientious 
piece  of  work,  written  with  keen  sympathy,  and  giving  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  one  whose  ideals  were  the  highest  and  who  did 
splendid  work  for  his  day  and  generation.  .  .  .  Will  rank  high 
among  biographies  of  recent  years." 

Francis  Paget,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  STEPHEN  PAGET  and  J.  M.  CAMPBELL  CRUM. 
With  an  Introduction  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  8vo.  15s.  net. 
The  Evening  Standard. — "  This  volume  contains  barely 

four  hundred  pages,  and  they  are  all  worth  reading.  .  .  . 

Closing  the  book,  we  feel  that  here  a  good  work  has  been  well 

done." 

Further  Reminiscences  of  H.  M. 
Hyndman.   8vo.  15s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.    NEW  VOL. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Somer- 
set. By  EDWARD  HUTTON.   Illustrated  by  NELLY 
ERICHSEN.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
The  limes. — "Written  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the 

West  Country  ;  its  lore,  history,  and  topography,  and  the 

numerous  pen-and-ink  illustrations  are  delightful." 

DR.    SVEN   HEDIN'S    HEW  BOOK. 

From  Pole  tO  Pole.  A  Book  for  Young  People. 
By  Dr.  SVEN  PIEDIN.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Extra  crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Globe. — "No  better  book  of  travel  could  be  re- 
commended as  a  boy's  gift,  not  only  for  its  scope,  but  for  its 
general  excellence." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 
Foundations.  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in 
Terms  of  Modern  Thought.  By  SEVEN  OXFORD 
MEN  :  B.  H.  Streeter,  R.  Brook,  W.  H.  Moberly,  R.  G. 
Parsons,  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  N.  S.  Talbot,  W.  Temple. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Athenceum. — "  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  interesting, 
very  readable,  and  in  some  parts  of  it,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
deal  more.  Many,  we  hope,  will  profit  by  Mr.  Talbot's  picture 
of  present-day  conditions,  and  more  will  discuss  the  debatable 
topics  raised  by  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Temple,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson. 

Monumental  Java.  By  j.  f.  scheltema, 

M.A.  With  Illustrations,  and  Vignettes  after  Drawings 
of  Javanese  Chandi  Ornament  by  the  Author.  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "  There  is  a  great  mass  of  interesting  lore  in 
the  book  and  many  beautiful  photographs." 

The    Pagan    Tribes    of  Borneo. 

A  Description  of  their  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual 
Condition,  with  some  Discussion  of  their  Ethnic  Relations. 
By  CHARLES  HOSE,  D.Sc,  formerly  Divisional  Resi- 
dent and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Sarawak, 
and  WILLIAM  McDOUGALL,  M.B.,  F.R.S.    With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  the  Races  of 
Borneo  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  4  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour,  over  200  full-page  collotypes,  and  many 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    2  vols.  8vo.  42s.  net. 
The  Daily  News. — "'The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo'  is  a 
record  and  review  of  the  highest  authority  and  interest.  It 
introduces  us  to  a  strange  race  of  human  beings  at  their  meals, 
in  their  love  affairs,  at  their  festivals,  at  their  prayers,  at  their 
Work  of  gathering  camphor  and  sago  and  edible  birds'  nests,  in 
their  attitude  to  animals,  and  in  many  another  aspect." 

Mr.  H.  O.  Wells's  Most  Successful  Novel. 
Marriage.  (22nd  Thousand. )  6s. 

Folk  Tales  of  Breffny.  By  Miss  b.  hunt. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
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